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Non  audiendi  sunt  homines  imperiti,  qui  humano  ingenio  mojorem,  tel  inutilem,  et  rebus  gerendis  adverfam  rrc\vp.u.§uetv 
eriminantur.  EJl  scilicet  quadani  Scientiurum  cognatio  et  conciliatio  ;  unde  et  ~Eyxv>tXona^uu,t  vocant  Grceci ;  ut  in  und 
perfedtus  did  nequeut,  qui  catenas  non  attigerit. — Morhofi  Polyhistor,  I.  i.  c.  i.  s.  i. 

Those  inexperienced  perfons,  who  make  it  a  charge  of  accufation  againft  variety  and  extenfive  learning,  that  it  exceeds 
the  compafs  of  human  ability,  or  is  ufdefs,  or  that  it  is  an  impediment  to  tranfa&ing  bufinefs,  deferve  no  attention. 
For  there  is  between  the  Sciences  a  degree  of  natural  dnd  clofe  connexion ;  from  which  the  Greeks  ufe  the  term 
u  Encycloptedia so  that  no  one  can  be  perfeft  in  any  one  Science,  who  has  not  attained  to  fome  knowledge  of  the 
reft. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FRONTISPIECE  ILLUSTRATING 
HORTICULTURE  AND  HUSBANDRY. 


CERES,  THE  GODDESS  OF  CORN  AND  HARVEST,  IS  REPRESENTED  WITH  EARS  OF 
WHEAT  ENTWINED  IN  HER  HAIR  IN  THE  FORM  OF  A  WREATH,  ATTENTIVELY  OB- 
SERVING  THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  REAPERS  IN  THE  BACK  GROUND;  AT  HER  FEET 

LIES  POMONA,  WITH  A  BASKET  OF  FLOWERS  AND  SCATTERED  FRUITS,  AS  AN  OFFER- 

/ 

ING  TO  THE  GENERAL  PATRONESS  OF  CULTIVATION,  TO  WHOM  SHE  APPEARS  LOOK¬ 
ING  UP  WITH  GRATITUDE  AND  AFFECTION,  WHILST  HER  HUSBAND  VERTUMNUS, 
WITH  HIS  CORNUCOPIA  IN  HIS  HAND,  AND  CROWNED  WITH  FLOWERS,  IS  SILENTLY 
ADMIRING  THE  TWO  GODDESSES.  UPON  THE  RIGHT  OF  CERES  IS  REPRESENTED  A 
RAM,  WHICH  WAS  USUALLY  SACRIFICED  TO  HER,  AND  IS  AN  EMBLEM  OF  FERTILIZA- 

TION  TO  THE  EARTH  BY  FOLDING  THE  FLOCK,  AND  OF  CLOTHING  TO  MANKIND  BY 

\ 

ITS  WOOL. 
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HINDOOSTAN. 


HINDOOSTAN',  a  molt  celebrated  country  of  Afia, 
famed  in  all  ages  of  the  world  for  its  elegant  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  loom,  and  for  its  abundant  ftores  of  gold, 
diamonds,  and  precious  ftones.  In  the  original  language 
of  the  country,  according  to  fir  William  Jones,  (the  learn¬ 
ed  founder  and  prefident  of  the  Afiatic  Literary  Society,) 
it  was  called  Medhyama  ;  but,  being  long  wifely  and  bene¬ 
volently  governed  by  a  fovereign  whofe  name  was  Bharat, 
the  country  itfelf,  in  procef?  of  time,  came  to  be  called 
after  him,  Bharata.  It  was  known,  for  many  centuries 
before  the  Chriitian  era,  by  the  general  denomination  of 
India,  which  was  given  to  it  by  the  Greeks ;  and  in  com¬ 
mon  language  amongft  us,  it  is  often  diftinguifhed  by  the 
vague  appellation  of  “the  East  Indies.”  Its  denomi¬ 
nation  Blind  appears  to  have  originated  with  the  Perfians, 
from  whom  the  Greeks  received  it ;  who  firft  applied  the 
name  of  Hindoo  to  the  aboriginal  inhabitant,  and  Jlan  to 
the  diftrift  or  region:  whence  Hindoostan  ;  “the  region 
<5r  country  of  the  Hindoos.” 

The  extenfive  territories  to  which  the  Greeks  gave  the 
name  of  India,  were  divided  by  the  river  Ganges  into 
two  unequal  parts,  denominated  India  within  the  Ganges,  or 
India  Proper,  which  means  the  country  of  Hindooftan ;  and 
India  without  the  Ganges,  which  comprehends  all  the  coun¬ 
try  lying  on  the  ealtern  fide  of  that  river,  between  Hin¬ 
dooftan  and  the  empire  of  China ;  occupying  what  is 
called  the  Farther  Peninfula.  See  the  article  Geography, 
vol.  viii.-p-4.03.  The  boundaries  of  this  widely-extended 
portion  of  Alia,  is  thus  defined  by  fir  William  Jones  : 

.  “  India,  on  its  moft  enlarged  fcale,  in  which  the  ancients 
appear  to  have  underftood  it,  comprifes  an  area  of  near 
forty  degrees  on  each  fide,  including  a  fpace  almoft  as 
large  as  all  Europe ;  being  divided  on  the  weft  from  Per- 
fia  by  the  Arachofian  mountains ;  limited  on  the  eaft  by 
the  Chinefe  part  of  the  farther  peninfula ;  confined  on  the 
north  by  the  wilds  of  Tartar}'- ;.  and  extending  to  the  fouth 
as  far  as  the  ifies  of  Java.  This  trapezium,  therefore, 
comprehends  the  ftupendous  hills  of  Potyid,  or  Thibet ; 
the  beautiful  valley  of  Cachemire  ;  and  all  the  domains 
of  the  old  Indo-Scythians,  the  countries  of  Nepal  and 
Butant,  Camrup.  or  Afam,  together  with  Siam,  Ava,  Racan,  - 
and  the  bordering  kingdoms,  as  far  as  the  China  of  the 
Hindoos,  or  Sind  of  the  Arabian  geographers  ;  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  whole  weftern  peninfula,  (now  Hindooftan,)  with 
the  celebrated  ifland  of  Ceylon  at  its  louthern  extremity. 
By  India,  in  ftiort,  I  mean  that  whole  extent  of  country, 
in  which  the  primitive  religion  and  languages  of  the  Hin¬ 
doos  prevail  at  this  day  with  more  or  lefs  of  their  ancient 
purity ;  and  in  which  the  Nagari  letters  are  {till  ufed, 
with  more  or  lefs  deviation  from  their  original  form.” — 
See  Afiatic  Refearches,  vol.  i.  Difcourfe  the  Third. 
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Mr.  Maurice,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  “  Antiquities 
of  Hindooftan,”  recently  publilhed,  ftates  the  ancient 
boundaries  of'that  country,  or  the  wefltrn  peninfula,  thus; 
“  On  the  weft  it  is  terminated  by  the  great  river  Indus ; 
on  the  north  and  north-weft  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  to> 
which  the  ancients  gave  the  general  name  of  Caucafus-,  on 
the  eaft  by  the  Ganges ;  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  Indian 
Ocean.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  Ptolemy  does 
not  aflert  the  Indus  to  be  the  weftern  boundary  of  India 
Proper,  or  Hindooftan ;  fince  he  affigns  for  its  confines, 
on  that  fide,  the  territory  of  the  Paropamifida,  and  the 
provinces  of  Arachofia  and  Gedrofia.  The  firft  of  thefe 
are  the  Afghans  of  modern  hiftory  5  the  fecond,  Sablcfan 
or  Zabuliftan  ;  the  third  and  laft,  Mucran." 

The  modern  boundaries  of  Hindooftan,  the  fame  inge¬ 
nious  writer  ftates  thus  :  “  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  mountains  of  Tartary  and  Thibet ;  on  the  weft  it  is 
feparated  from  Perfia  and  Ufbeck  Tartary  by  deferts  and 
mountains ;  on  the  fouth  it  is  confined  by  the  countries 
of  the  Deccan ;  and  on  the  eaft  it  has  for  its  limits  the 
kingdoms  of  Tipra,  Alfam,  and  Arracan.  According  to 
the  Ayeen-Akbery,  it  was  parcelled  into  grand  diviiions 
by  the  emperor  Akbar.  Each  of  thefe  divifions  was 
called  a fou'oah ;  and  was  fubdivided  into  circars,  or  coun¬ 
ties  ;  and  thefe  again  were  divided  into  pergunnahs,  or  hun¬ 
dreds.” — See  the  article  Geography,  vol.  viii.  p.402-403. 

The  names  and  boundaries  of  this  countiy  have  fo  of¬ 
ten  varied,  that  its  defcription  has  been  in  general  per¬ 
plexed  and  unfatisfaflory ;  we  hope,  however,  that  the 
ftatements  recited  above,  aided  by  the  improved  Map  of 
Hindooftan  hereunto  annexed,  will  cure  thefe  anomalies, 
and  place  both  its  ancient  and  modern  geography  in  an 
obvious  point  of  view.  We  fhall  therefore  only  add,  in 
this  place,  a  few  particulars  of  its  ancient  fplendour  and 
importance,  from  the  valuable  work  laft  mentioned,  with 
a  view  to  reconcile  ancient  with  modern  names,  in  refpeft 
to  places  on  its  weftern  boundary;  over  which  the  earlieft 
inroads  were  made  by  foreign  invaders,  and  from  whofe 
victories  the  firft  dawn  of  its  hiftory  came  to  be  deve¬ 
loped. 

The  firft  place  of  confiderable  importance  -was-Taxila, 
which,  it  is  fuppofed  was  fituated  where  the  cattle  and 
city  of  Attack  now  ftand,  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  In¬ 
dus.  This  city,  according  to  Strabo,  was-tlie  capital  of  a 
kingdom  as  large  as  Egypt.  It  was  here  that  Alexander 
the  Great  made  his  invafion  of  India;-  and  from  Taxila 
he  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Hydafpes,  called  in  mo¬ 
dern  language  the  Behat,  or  Chelum,  but,  in  the  Ayeen- 
Akbery,  Bedujla ;  Ptolemy  calls  it  Bedafpes.  It  takes  its- 
rife  in  the  Indian  Caucafus,  and  joins  the  Indus  at  Moul- 
■f an  ;  and  it  feems  to  have  conftituted  the  boundary,  be¬ 
ll  tween 
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tween  the  kingdoms  of  Taxilus  and  Porus.  This  river 
Alexander  palfed,  according  to  major  Rennell,at  the  place 
where  the  fortrefs  of  Rotas  now  Rands  ;  and,  after  defeat¬ 
ing  Porus,  crofl'ed  the  fecond  branch  of  the  Indus,  called 
by  the  ancients  Acefmes ;  but  by  the  prelent  inhabitants 
fienaub.  There  is  no  town  in  the  map  of  modern  India 
correfponding  with  the  fituation  of  Nicasa,  which  Alex¬ 
ander  built  on  that%fpot.  Impatient  to  reach  the  Ganges, 
he  then  rallied  on  to  the  third  river,  the  Hyarotes  of 
Strabo,  and  Jarawuttee  in  the  Ayeen-Akbery,  but  called 
Rhaudis  by  Ptolemy,  and  Rauvee  by  the  prelent  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Major  Rennell  thinks  that  Alexander  palled  this 
river  where  Lahore  now  Hands.'  The  city  Sangala,  where 
he  was  oppofed  by  the  united  forces  of  the  Cathsei,  Malii, 
and  Oxydracse,  the  moll  warlike  nations  of,  India,  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  fomewhere  in  the  province  of  Guzerat. 
From  Sangala,  Alexander,  ore  fling  toward  the  Ganges, 
palled  the  fifth  branch  of  the  Indus,  called  by  Arrian  and 
Q.  Curtius,  Hyphafis ;  by  Ptolemy,  Zaradrus ;  now,  Suttuluz. 
He  had  yet  to  pals  a  defert  of  twelve  days’  journey,  be¬ 
fore  he  could  reach  the  Ganges :  but  his  army  would  go 
no  farther.  Had  he  purfued  his  march,  he  would  have 
arrived  at  another  river,  called  by  Pliny  the  Jomames, 
and  in  modern  ianguage  the  Jumna,  on  which  the  city  of 
Delhi  Hands  ;  which,  at  the  time  of  this  invafion,  was  a 
place  of  little  importance ;  newly  founded,  according  to 
Ferilhta,  by  Delhu,  the  ufurper  of  the  throne  of  Hindoo- 
Han,  and  the  uncle  of  Porus.  The  imperial  refidence  had 
been,  for  many  centuries,  Canouge,  or  Kinoje  :  which 
major  Rennell  has  laboured  to  prove  to  be  the  lame  with 
the  ancient  Palibothra :  but  “  later  inquiries,  (fays  Mr. 
Maurice,)  evince  that  Palibothra  Hood  on  or  very  near 
the  fite  of  the  prefent  Patna ;  and  was  known  to  the  na¬ 
tives  by  the  name  of  Pataliputra.” 

Returning  to  the  courfe  of  the  Indus ;  as  we  defcend 
fouthward,  along  the  eaflern  fliore,  the  map  of  ancient 
geography  leads  us  through  the  country  of  the  Brach- 
mans,  the  Sabracae,  the  Sogdii,  the  Muficani,  the  PrseHi, 
the  rich  empire  of  Sabus,  and  the  illand  of  Pattaia,  now 
Tatta.  Major  Rennell  thinks  that  the  prefent  Bhakhor 
anfwers  to  the  polition  of  the  Muficani ;  and  Hajacan,  a 
circar  of  Sindy,  to  that  of  the  Praefli.  Southward  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Indus,  we  find  the  gulph  of  Canthus,  or 
Cutch,  and  the  great  maritime  city  Barygaza,  which  may 
be  the  modern  Bargaut,  on  the  banks  of  Nerbuddah,  the 
Nomad  us  of  Ptolemy. 

To  this  emporium,  all  the  riches  of  the  peninfula  were 
anciently  brought,  through  the  Balagaut  mountains,  from 
the  cities  of  Tagara  and  Piuthana ;  now  the  Deoghir  and 
Pultanah.  On  the  Sinus  Barygazenus  Hood  Supara,  pro¬ 
bably  Chitpore  ;  arid,  farther  fouthward,  Simylla,  corre¬ 
fponding  in  fituation  to  Swallee  on  the  river  Tapti,  the 
ancient  Binda.  To  the  fouth  of  Simylla,  among  many 
cbfcure  cities,  we  may  notice  Tyndis,  which  major  Ren¬ 
nell  luppofes  to  have  Hood  on  the  fite  of  Goa ;  Calecaris, 
the  modern  Calicut  ;  Balepatna,  probably  Balipatan ;  Mu- 
ziris,  the  modern  Merjee ;  Nitrias,  the  prefent  Newtya^ 
and  Barace,  Barcelore.  Below  the  river  Baris  were  fxtn- 
ated  Eiancon,  and  Cottiora ;  at  the  extreme  fouthern 
point,  Comar,  which  anfwers  to  Cape  Comorin ;  and  to 
the  fouth-eafl  of  that  cape,  the  great  illand  Tiprobana,  of 
Ceylon. 

Having  palfed  the  Comarian  promontory,  callecf  by  the 
Indians  Gebal-Kamarum,  the  map  of  Ptolemy  prefents  to 
our  view  the  Sinus  Colchicus,  feparated  from  the  Sinus 
Aigaricus  by  the  promontory  of  Colis,  or  Cory;  near  to 
which  lies  the  Injular  Cory ,  now  called  Ramankoil,  or  the 
temple  of  Rama.  The  ridge  of  rocks,  extending  from  this 
illand  to  Manar  on  the  illand  of  Ceylon,  called  Adam’s 
bridge,  fir  William  Jones  contends,  Ihould  be  entitled 
Rama’s  bridge  ;  and  the  prelent  name  of  this  promontory 
and  ifiand  Hrengthens  his  remark.  Madura  Regia  Pan- 
dionis,  mul’c  doubtlefs  mean  the  Madura  of  modern  maps ; 
Nigamma  anfwers  to  Negapatan;  Chaben  OHia  and  Cha- 
bcfi  Emporium,  point  out  the  river  Caveiy  and  the  city 
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of  Caveripatan ;  Maliarpha  feems  to  be  Meliapour ;  Pu~ 
duce,  Pullicat ;  and  Sobura,  Soopour. 

Entering  the  great  Sinus  Gangeticus,  or  gulph  of  Ben¬ 
gal,  we  find  Cottobara,  perhaps  Cottapatan  ;  Sippora,  plain¬ 
ly  Narfipour ;  Mefolia,  the  diltrift  of  Mafulipatan  ;  Coco¬ 
la,  undoubtedly  Cicacole.  Colamba,  in  fituation,  anlwers 
to  Balafore.  Near  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  were  feated 
the  Calingae.  A  city  denominated  Calingapatam  is  marked 
in  major  Rennell’s  map  :  and  it  is  not  impoflible  that  the 
once  impregnable  fortrefs  of  Callinger,  in  the  foubah  of 
Allahabad,  might  have  owed  to  them  its  name  and  ex- 
iftence. 

The  Ganga  Regia  of  Ptolemy,  has  been  fuppofed  to  be 
Gour,  or  Lucknowi ;  and  higher  up,  on  the  main  Hream 
of  the  river,  the  two  mod  potent  nations  of  India,  the 
Gangarides  and  the  Prafii,  had  their  refidence.  Athena- 
garum,  from  its  fituation,  major  Rennell  fuppofes  to  be 
Oude  ;  the  Uxentius  mons,  the  hills  of  Bundelcund  and 
Bahar;  Maliba,  Matura;  Panafla,  Panna  (the  famous  dia¬ 
mond-mine)  ;  and  Palibothra,  or  Patna. 

Withrefpeft  to  the  nations  which  inhabited  the  inland 
regions  of  the  peninfula,  nothing  decifive  can  be  afcer- 
tained  concerning  them  from  either  Greek  or  Latin  wri¬ 
ters.  Their  ignorance  of  the  Indian  language,  and  their 
fondnefs  for  giving  a  Grecian  form  to  foreign  names,  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  confufion  of  the  hillory  and 
the  geography  of  that  country  ;  and  fir  William  Jones  has 
remarked  that,  befides  Por,  or  Porus,  there  is  hardly  an 
Afiatic  word  which  they  have  not  corrupted.  In  all  the 
oriental  dialects,  it  is  a  faft  well  known,  that  the  D  and 
R  have  been  frequently  confounded,  efpecially  in  proper 
names. 

We  next  approach  to  Palibothra,  the  fuppofed  capital 
of  ancient  India;  and,  till  lately,  thought  to  be  tire  fame 
with  the  prefent  Canouge.  Palibothra,  according  to  all 
the  ancient  geographers,  was  the  greateH,  the  molt  popu¬ 
lous,  and  the  richefi,  city  of  India.  It  was  eighty  fiadia 
in  length,  and  fifteen  in  breadth :  was  furrounded  with  a 
fofle  forty-five  feet  deep,  and  had  fixty-five  gates,  and  five 
hundred  and  feventy  towers.  But  according  to  the  ori¬ 
ental  liiHorians,  Oude,  or  Oudh,  was  the  firH  imperial  city 
of  HindooHan,  and  continued  fo  (fays  the  Mahabbarit,.) 
during  the  l’pace  of  fifteen  hundred  years ;  when  one  of 
the  princes  of  the  dynafiy  of  Surajas  erefted,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  the  city  of  Canouge,  about  one  thoufand 
years  before  the  ChriHian  era.  The  walls  of  this  city  are 
laid  to  have  been  one  hundred  miles  in  circumference ; 
and  its  third  empei-or,  Sinkalr  could  bring  into  the  field 
four  thoufand  elephants,  one  hundred  thoufand  horfe,  and 
four  hundred  thoufand  foot.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  we  are  told,  Canouge  was  become  lo 
populous,  “  that  there  were  in  it  thirty  thoufand  fhops  in 
which  beetle-nut,  ufed  by  the  Indians  as  we  ule  tobacco, 
was  publicly  fold  ;  and  fixty  thoufand  bands  of  mulicians, 
who  paid  a  tax  to  government.” — It  is  now  a  heap  of 
rains  of  very  great  extent. 

Delhi,  another  ancient  city,  was  formerly  -called  Xnder- 
put.  It  rofe  to  renown  as  the  glory  of  Canouge  declined ; 
and  it  continued  the  unrivalled  metropolis  of  HindooHan 
till  the  year  1399.  Next  to  th*s  was  Lahore,  the  capital 
of  a  large  province  to  the  north-well  of  Delhi,  called  by 
the  natives  Panjab,  or.  difirift  of  the  five  rivers,  from  panj, 
five,  and  ab,  water,  or  Hream.  It  Hands  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rauvee,  the  ancient  Hydraotes,  and  is  of  great  anti¬ 
quity.  It  funk  to  infignificance  by  the  rife  of  Agra,  which 
owed  its  aggrandifement  to  the  emperor  Akbar.  “  For 
the  completion  of  his  magnificent  palace  in  Agra,  he  col- 
lefted  together  the  moft  ikilful  architefls,  and  the  moR 
celebrated  artifans  in  every  branch,  both  of  external  or¬ 
nament  and  domeRic  decoration;  and  fome  judgment  may 
be  formed  of  the  prodigious  labour  and  expence  required 
to  perfect  the  whole  undertaking,  when  the  reader  is  in¬ 
formed  that  the  palace  alone  took  up  twelve  years  in  fi- 
nifliirig;  kept  conllantly  employed,  during  that  period, 
above  one  thoufand  labourers,  and  coH  nearly  three  mil- 
2,  lions 
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lions  of  rupees.” — Yet  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the 
palace  of  Solomon  required  thirteen  years  in  fini/hing; 
though  many  thoufands  of  men  were  employed  in  the 
work,  i  Kingjs  vii.  i. 

But  a  communication  with  the  exterior  parts  of  India 
had  been  carried  bn  for  a  prodigious  length  of  time  be¬ 
fore  the  invafion  of  the  Greeks-  under  Alexander  the 
Great.  To  ufe  the  authority  of  Holy  Writ,  our  fureft 
guide  on  all  creations,  we  find  that  king  Solomon  eila- 
bliftied  a  regular  intercourfe  with  India  ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pofe  founded  Hamath  in  the  country  of  Galilee,  and  Tad-' 
mor  in  the  wildernefs,  or  Palmira,  with  many  other  “  cities 
of  ftore,”  or  emporia,  for  the  rich  productions  of  India, 
and  Tyre,  and  Sidon,  and  other  furrounding  nations.  See 
i  Kings  ix.  19.  a  Chron.  viii.  4,  6. 

PRIMITIVE  HISTORY. 

The  five  principal  nations  which  have  in  different  ages 
divided  among  themfelves,  as  a  kind  of  inheritance,  the 
vaft  continent  of  Afia,  with  the  ifiands  depending  on  it, 
are  the  Indians,' the  Chinefe,  the  Tartars,  the  Arabians, 
and  the  Perfians.  Who  they  feverally  were,  whence  they 
originally  came,  and  at  what  period  of  the  world  they 
formed  or  founded  thefe  fettlements,  are  topics  on  which 
the  pens  of  many  ingenious  writers  have  been  exercifed  ; 
yet  terminating  more  or  lefs  in  impenetrable  obfcurity  or 
vague  conjecture.  The  deepeft  refearclv that  has  hitherto 
been  made  in  this  interfiling  enquiry,  re'fui  ts  from  the 
pen  of  the  learned  prefident  of  the  Aiiatic  Society ;  who 
has  endeavoured  to  mow,  that  the  firit  race  of  Perfians  and 
Indians  fpoke  the  fame  language,  and  profelfed  the  fame 
popular  faith,  and  confequently  lprung  from  one  and  the 
lame  Hock  ;  but  the  fecond  Perlian  race,  or  Parthians,  who 
fpoke  the  Syriac  tongue,  muff  have  come  from  another 
diftindl  race;  that  the  fettlers  in  China  and  Japan  had 
moll  probably  a  common  origin  with  the  Hindoos ;  and 
that  the 'nation  of  Tartars  were  primarily  of  a  third  fepa- 
rate  branch,  totally  differing  from  the  two  former  in  lan¬ 
guage,  manners,  and  features.  From  analyfing  the  three 
languages  of  thefe  diftinft  people,  and  comparing  them 
with  the  dialefts  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  fir  Wil- 
iiam  Jones  concludes  thus : 

“  Although  the  inhabitants  of  Afia  are  formed  into  five 
diftinft  nations,  yet  have  they  all  fprung  from  the  three 
branches  above  particularized ;  and  thole  branches  from 
one  parent  Item.  From  the  point  wlfere  the  ark  relied, 

■  mull  the  migrations  of  Ham,  Shem,  and  Japhet,  have  taken 
place.”  This  point  lies  almoft  equally  on  the  confines  of 
Perfia  and  India  ;  Pinkerton  fays,  mount  Ararat  belongs  to 
Perfia ;  and  is  fituated  at  a  very  fmall  diftance  from  mount 
Caucafus,  in  the  centre  of  an  adjoining  plain.  “  Thefe 
three  fons  of  the  juft  and  virtuous  Noah,  (continues  the 
learned  prefident,)  travelled  as  they  began  to  multiply,  in 
three  large  divisions,  varioufly  fubdivided.  The  children 
of  Japhet  feem,  from  the  traces  of  Sclavonian  names,  to 
have  fpread  themfelves  far  and  wide,  and  to  have  produced 
the  race,  which,  for  want  of  a  correfl  appellation,  we  call 
Tartarian.  The  colonies  formed  by  the  fons  of  Ham  and 
Shem  appear  to  have  been  nearly  fimultaneous ;  and, 
among  thole  of  the  latter  branch,  we  find  fo  many  names 
inconteftably-preferved  at  this  hour  in  Arabia,  that  we 
cannot  hefitate  in  pronouncing  them  the  fame  people  with 
the  Arabians ;  while  the  former  branch,  the  moll  powerful 
and  adventurous  of  whom  were  the  progeny  of  Cufli, 
Mifr,  and  Rama,  were,  in  all  probability,  the  race  which 
I  call  Indian  ;  but  to  which  we  may  now  give  any  other 
name  that  may  feem  more  proper  and  comprehenfive. 
And  from  thefe  three  (hoots,  namely,  the  Indian,  Ara¬ 
bian,  and  Tartarian,  branches,  I  conceive  the  whole  earth 
to  have  been  peopled.” — See  Aiiatic  Refearches,  vol.  iii. 
Difcourfe  the  Ninth. 

It  is  afferted,  and  probably  with  the  ftricleft  truth,  that 
this  extraordinary  people  carried  with  them  into  India  the 
worfhip  of  the  only  true,  eternal,  and  omnipotent,  God  ;  r 
*ub,  from  the  fingular  mildnefs  and  benevolence  of  their 


charafler,  they  are  even  now  believed,  by  fome  writers,  to 
pay  the  adoration  of  their  hearts  to  the  Supreme  Being, which 
th.ev  have  attempted  to  perfonify  in  a  triads  by  the  images 
of  Brahma,  the  firft  Caufe  or  Creator  of  all  things  ;  Vijhnu, 
.the  preferver  and  upholder  of  ail  things  thus  created;  and 
Secva,  the  deftroyer  or  terminator  of  all  things,  and  the 
avenger  of  thofe  who  fuffer  wrong.  Indeed  lome  writers 
have  gone  fo  far,  in  their  admiration  of  the  theology  of 
the  Hindoos,  as  to  fancy  a  Unking  anafegy  between  this 
triad  and  the  Holy  Trinity  of  the  Chriftian  difpenfation ; 
but  with  manifeft  ablurdity,  if  not  with  infult  to  the  Chrif¬ 
tian  religion;  for,  howloever  pure  the  worlhip  of  the  Indian 
nation  might  originally  have  been,  it  is  inconteftably  fhowji, 
by  the  earlieft  hiftorians,  that  from  the  time  of  the  very 
firft  intercourfe  of  foreign  nations  with  the  Hindoos,  they 
were  found  funk  in  the  moft  deplorable  Hate  of  idolatry. 
Their  dodtrine  then  was,  what  it  (till. is,  founded  on  the 
errors  and  obfeenity  of  the  Gymnofophifts,  and  a  belief 
in  the  metempfyehofis,  or  tranfmigration  of  fouls.  Yet 
this  fame  people  have  in  all  ages  been  celebrated  for  their 
great  ingenuity  in  the  mechanical  arts,  for  their  liberal 
hofpitality,  morality,  and  love  of  truth ;  as  well  as  for 
their  great  learning,  their  knowledge  in  altronom’y,  and 
their  progrefs  in  fcience  and  architecture,  which  their 
magnificent  pagodas  or  temples,  palaces,  and  choultries, 
abundantly  demonftrate.  It  is  from  the  number  of  thefe 
immenfe  fabrics,  and  their  fimilarity  with  the  Egyptian 
temples,  as  well  in  their  ftruclure  as  in  the  hieroglyphics 
which  adorn  them,  that  many  writers  have  chofen  to  dif¬ 
fer  from  fir  William  Jones  in  defining  the  origin  of  this 
people  ;  rather  fuppofing  Hindooftan  to  have  been  peopled 
from  Egypt,  than  that  India  gave  birth  to  the  learning 
and  wifdom  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  fplendour  to  the  ancient 
Hierapolis,  Tentyra,  and  Memphis.  A  very  remarkable 
corroboration  of  this  opinion  occurred,  when  our  troops 
crofted  the  Red  Sea  from  India,  to  fupport  the  war  in 
Egypt;  which  is  noticed  by  captain  Burr,  in  the  Eighth 
Volume  of  the  Afiatic  Refearches,  publilhed  af  Calcutta  in 
1 805. — Defcribing  the  temple  of  Tentyra,  in  Upper  Egypt, 
he  concludes  thus  : 

“  The  dreftes,  the  utenfils,  canoes,  and  many  of  the 
articles  of  the  domellic  economy,  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
are  herein  reprefented  in  the  moft  minute  and  plealing 
manner;  and  the  entire  ftate  of  thefe  figures,  not  only  in 
fiiape,  but  colouring,  conveys  the  moft  perfect  idea  of  the 
habits  of  the  times.  A  vail  refemblance  exifts  in  the 
dreftes  with  thofe  at  prefent  worn  in  India ;  the  cholie  of 
the  women,  the  moond,  and  many  others,  claiming  a  dire 61 
companion.  It ‘has  often  ftruck  me,  and  never  more  for¬ 
cibly  than  in  contemplating  this  temple  and  its  fculptures, 
that  there  mult  have  exifted  a  much  greater  affinity  in  the 
cultoms  of,  and  of  courle  a  more  friendly  intercourfe 
amongft,  the  nations  of  the  Eaft  formerly,  when  they  pur- 
fued  one  fyftem  of  worlhip,  than  fince  the  introduclion 
of  Chriftianity  and  Mahometanifm.  Our  Indian  follow¬ 
ers,  who  attended  us  here,  beheld  the  feene  before  them 
with  a  degree  of  admiration  bordering  one  nthufiafm ;  arif- 
ing  not  only  from  the  affinity  they  traced  in  feveral  of  the 
figures  to  their  own  deities,  but  from  their  convidlion  of 
its  being  the  work  of  fome  Racjhas,  who  they  conceived 
had  vifited  the  earth,  to  tranfmit  to  an  admiring  pofterity 
a  teftimony  of  fupernatural  talents.” — For  a  defeription  of 
the  temple  of  Tentyra,  and  the  fculptures  alluded  to  by 
captain  Burr,  fee  the  article  Egypt,  vol.vi.  p.357,  358, 
and  the  correfpondent  Engravings. 

The  firft  hijiorkal  notices  we  have  of  India,  are  found 
in  Herodotus,  who  wrote  his  work  above  a  century  before 
the  invafion  of  Alexander  the  Great.  His  accounts,  how¬ 
ever,  convey  but  little  information ;  for  he  appears  only 
to  have  heard  of  the  weftern  part  of  the  country,  and  that 
on  account  of  its  being  then  tributary  to  Perfia.  He  Hates 
that  Darius  Hyilafpes,  about  the  year  508  before  Chrift, 
had  fent  Scylax,  the  celebrated  geographer  of  Caria,  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  courfe  of  the  Indus,  and  the  territory  of  Paflya, 
which  major  Renneil  fuppofes  to  be  the  modern  Pecheli. 
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He  continued  his  route  eaftward  to  the  fea,  till,  altering 
his  courfe  to  the  weft,  he  at  length  arrived  at  that  place 
where  the  Phoenicians  had  formerly  opened  their  naviga¬ 
tion  round  the  continent  of  Africa.  After  Scylax  had 
made  his  report  of  thefe  difcoveries  to  the  Perfian  mo¬ 
narch,  we  are  told  that  Darius  fubdued  the  Indians,  whom 
he  laid  under  an  annual  tribute,  and  thus  became  mafter 
of  that  fea.  The  northern  inhabitants  of  India,  he  fays, 
refembled  the  Badtrians  in  their  manners,  and  were  more 
valiant  than  the  reft ;  but  thofe  who  refided  far  to  the  fouth- 
ward  were  as  dark  in  their  complexion  as  the  Ethiopians, 
killed  no  animals,  but  lived  on  rice  and  fruits,  and  flightly 
clothed  themfelves  with  cotton.  By  the  expedition  of 
Alexander,  the  Greeks  acquired  a  more  competent  know¬ 
ledge  of  Hindooftan  ;  an  expedition,  which,  according  to 
forne  writers,  was  undertaken  by  the  Macedonian  hero, 
after  he  had  conquered  Perfia,  to  enforce  the  tribute  which 
had  been  laid  on  India  by  Darius,  but  refufed  to  his  vic¬ 
torious  fucceftor.  For  the  particulars  of  this  expedition, 
the  fubmiftion  of  Taxiles,  the  celebrated  victory  over  Po- 
rus  the  Indian  king,  and  the  lubfequent  events  to  the 
death  of  Alexander,  we  mult  refer  the  reader  to  the  article 
Greece,  vol.viii.  p.944-949. 

The  ingenious  Dr.  Robertfon,  and  feveral  other  able 
writers,  are  inclined  to  believe  the  voyage  of  Scylax,  and 
the  conquefts  of  Darius  in  India,  as  rather  fuppofttitious  ; 
no  wonder  then  they  deign  not  to  notice  the  imaginary 
invafion  of  India  by  the  famous  Semiramis,  queen  of  Al- 
fyria,  or  by  Sefoftris,  king  of  Egypt,  who  lived  many  ages 
before  the  fiege  of  Troy;  or  of  the  eftablifnment  in  India 
of  the  fhepherd-kings,  the  Aurita  of  the  Delta  in  Lower 
Egypt :  concerning  all  which  fee  under  the  names  of 
Semiramis,  and  Sesostris  ;  and  all'o  the  article  Egypt, 
vol.vi.  p.  369,  370.  Thofe  writers  offer  many  reafons  for 
confidering  the  expedition  of  Alexander  as  the  JirJl  ferious 
invafion  which  the  aborigines  of  Hindooftan  ever  expe¬ 
rienced.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the 
Grecian  fhips  conftituted"  the  firft  hoftile  fleet  that  ever 
navigated  the  Indian  .feas.  To  maintain,  therefore,  the 
fovereignty  of  thofe  feas,  as  well  as  to  fecure  the  footing 
he  had  gained  in  India,  Alexander  erefted  his  two  cities 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hydafpes,  and  a  third,  Nictea,  on  the 
Acefines 3  which  being  both  navigable  rivers,  enabled  him 
to  keep  open  a  communication  with  Hindooftan,  not  only 
by  land,  out  by  fea.  With  a  ftmilar  view  he  furveyed 
in  perfon,  as  already  noticed  under  the  article  Greece, 
the  courfe  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  gave  direc¬ 
tions  to  remove  the  cataradls  or  dams,  which  the  ancient 
kings  of  Perfia,  induced  by  a  peculiar  precept  of  their  re¬ 
ligion,  which  enjoined  them  to  guard  with  the  utmoft 
■care  againft  defiling  any  of  the  elements,  had  conftrufted 
near  the  mouths  of  thefe  rivers,  in  order  to  (hut  out  their 
lubjects  from  any  accefs  to  the  ocean.  By  opening  the 
navigation  in  this  manner,  Alexander  propofed,  that  the 
valuable  commodities  of  India  fhouid  be  conveyed  from 
the  Perfian  Gulf  into  the  interior  parts  of  his  Afiatic 
dominions ;  while,  by  the  Arabian  Guif,  they  fnould 
be  carried  to  Alexandria,  and  from  thence  diftributed  to 
the  reft  of  the  world.  On  this  early  and  moft  important 
commercial  plan,  and  its  probable  confequences  to  civi¬ 
lized  ibciety,  Dr.  Robertfon,  in  his  “  Historical  Difquifi- 
tion  concerning  Ancient  India,”  has  the  following  able 
and  judicious  remarks: 

“  Grand  and  extenfive  as  thefe  fchemes  were,  the  pre¬ 
cautions  employed,  and  the  arrangements  made  for  carry¬ 
ing  them  into  execution,  were  fo  various  and  fo  proper, 
that  Alexander  had  good  reafon  to  entertain  fanguine 
hopes  of  their  proving  fuccefsful.  At  the  time  when  the 
mutinous  fpirit  of  his  foldiers  obliged  him  to  relinquifh 
his  operations  in  India,  he  was  not  quite  thirty  years  of 
age.  At  this  enterprifing  period  of  life,  a  prince  of  a 
fpirit  fo  active,  perfevering,  and  indefatigable,  muft  have 
foon  found  means  to  refume  a  favourite  meafure,  on  which 
he  had  been  long  intent.  If  he  had  lived  to  invade  India 
a  fecond  time,  he  would  not,  as  formerly,  have  been  obliged 


to  force  his  way  through  hoftile  and  unexplored  regions, 
oppofed  at  eveiy  ftep  by  nations  and  tribes  whofe  names 
had  never  reached  Greece.  All  Afia,  from  the  fhores  of 
the  Ionian  fea  to  the  banks  of  the  Hyphafis,  would  then 
have  been  fubjeft  to  his  dominion ;  and  through  that  im- 
menfe  ftretch  of  country  he  had  eftablifhed  fuch  a  chain 
of  cities,  or  fortified  ftations,  that  his  armies  might  have 
continued  their  march  with  fafety,  and  have  found  a  re¬ 
gular  fucceffion  of  magazines  provided  for  their  fubfift- 
ence.  Nor  would  it  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  bring 
into  the  field  forces  fufficient  to  have  achieved  the  entire 
conqueft  of  a  country  fo  populous  and  extenfive  as  India. 
Having  armed  and  difciplined  his  fubjefts  in  the  Eaft  like 
Europeans,  they  would  have  been  ambitious  to  imitate 
and  to  equal  their  inftruftors ;  and  Alexander  might  have 
drawn  recruits,  not  from  his  fcanty  domains  in  Macedo¬ 
nia  and  Greece,  but  from  the  vaft  regions  of  Afia,  which, 
in  every  age,  has  covered  the  earth,  and  aftonifhed  man¬ 
kind,  with  its  numerous  armies.  When  at  the  head  of 
fuch  a  formidable  power  he  had  reached  the  confines  of 
India,  he  might  have  entered  it  under  circumftances  very 
different  from  thofe  in  his  firft  expedition.  He  had  fecured 
a  firm  footing  there,  partly  by  means  of  the  garrifons  which 
he  left  in  the  three  cities  which  he  had  built  and  fortified, 
and  partly  by  his  alliance  with  Taxiles  and  Porus.  Thefe 
two  Indian  princes,  won  by  Alexander’s  humanity  and 
beneficence,  which,  as  they  were  virtues  feldom  difplayed 
in  the  ancient  mode  of  carrying  on  war,  excited  of  courie 
a  higher  degree  of  admiration  and  gratitude,  had  conti¬ 
nued  fteady  in  their  attachment  to  the  Macedonians.  Re¬ 
inforced  by  their  troops,  and  guided  by  their  information, 
as  well  as  by  the  experience  which  he  had  acquired  in  his 
former  campaigns,  Alexander  muft  have  made  rapid  pro- 
grefs  in  a  country,  where  every  invader,  from  his  time  to 
the  prefent  age,  has  proved  fuccefsful. 

“  But  this,  and  all  his  other  fplendid  fchemes,  were  ter¬ 
minated  at  once  by  his  untimely  death.  In  confequence 
of  that,  however,  events  took  place,  which  illuftrate  and 
confirm  the  juftnefs  of  the  preceding  fpeculations,  by  evi¬ 
dence  the  moft  ftriking  and  latisfaftory.  When  that  great 
empire,  which  the  fuperior  genius  of  Alexander  had  kept 
united  and  in  fubjeftion,  no  longer  felt  his  fuperintending 
controul,  it  broke  into  pieces,  and  its  various  provinces 
were  feized  by  his  principal  officers,  and  parcelled  out 
amongft  themfelves.  From  ambition,  emulation,  and  per- 
fonal  animofity,  they  foon  turned  their  arms  againft  one 
another ;  and  as  feveral  of  the  leaders  were  equally  emi¬ 
nent  for  political  abilities  and  for  military  (kill,  the  con- 
teft  w'as  maintained  long,  and  carried  on  with  Angular 
viciffitudes  of  fortune.” — For  thefe  interefting  events,  fee 
the  article  Greece,  vol.viii.  p.949-954. 

Seleucus,  to  whom  the  empire  of  Syria  was  allotted,  and 
which  then  extended  to  the  ffiores  of  the  Indus,  difpatched 
Megafthenes  to  Sandrocottus,  king  of  the  Prafii,  as  his 
ambaffador.  This  ancient  Greek  hiftorian  had  accompa¬ 
nied  Alexander  in  his  expedition  into  India,  and  had  re¬ 
fided  for  feveral  years  at  Palibothra,  the  capital  of  the 
Prafii.  To  gratify  the  curiofity  of  his  countrymen,  Me¬ 
gafthenes  publiffied  an  account  of  India 3  from  which 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  and  Arrian,  gleaned  their  ac¬ 
counts  of  that  country.  His  geographical  deferiptions  are 
found  to  be  Angularly  accurate  ;  and  he  railes  magnificent 
ideas  of  the  Indian  people  and  power.  He  relates  that  he 
had  anr.audience  of  Sandrocottus,  in  a  place  where  he  W'as 
encamped  with  four,  hundred  thoufimd  men.  The  power 
and  opulence  of  the  Prafii,  according  to  him,  w'as  anala- 
gous  to  what  might  be  conjectured  to  have  been  the  ftate 
of  the  greater  kingdoms  in  modern  Hindooftan,  before  the 
eftablifhment  of  the  Mohammedan  dominion  in  India. 

The  Syrians  did  not  long  enjoy  their  poffeffions  in  India 
under  Seleucus  ;  for  the  Bactrian  kings,  who  were  alio 
fucceffors  of  Alexander,  foon  recovered  pofleffion  of  the 
diftrict  near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  which  he  had  fub¬ 
dued.  Emboldened  by  fuccefs,  they  penetrated  far  into 
the  interior  of  the  countiy  3  and  fome  of  them  affirmed 
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the  title  of  great  king,  which  had  diftinguifhed  the  Perfian 
monarchs  in  the  days  of  their  higheft  magnificence;  and 
they  railed  their  city,  the  ancient  Maracanda,  now  Samar- 
cand,  to  conliderable  fplendour  and  importance.  Their 
power,  however,  feems  not  to  have  been  lading ;  for  if  we 
credit  the  Chinefe  hiftorians.  cited  by  M.  de  Guignes,  a 
numerous  horde  of  Tartars  palTed  the  Jaxartes  ;  and,  pour¬ 
ing  into  Badtria,  overwhelmed  that  kingdom,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  Greek  dominion  there,  and  in  other  more  re¬ 
mote  parts  of  the  Eaft,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-fix 
years  before  the  Chriftian  era.  See  the  article  Bactria, 
vol.  ii.  p.  60S.  From  this  period,  until  the  clofe  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  no  European  nation  acquired  dominion 
in  any  part  of  India.  During  this  long  interval,  however, 
the  commerce  of  the  Eaft  was  not  neglected ;  and  it  is  re¬ 
markable  how  foon  and  how  regularly  the  trade  with  In¬ 
dia  came  to  be  carried  on  by  that  very  channel  in  which 
the  fagacity  of  Alexander  had  deftined  it  to  flow. 

But  prior  to  Sandrocottus,  to  whom  Seleucus  had  dif- 
patched  his  ambaflador,  king  Nanda  is  laid  to  have  reign¬ 
ed  over  the  Prafii  and  the  Gangarides.  The  Sanfcrit  name 
of  the  countiy  is  Prachi,  meaning  the  eajl ;  whence  the 
Greek  Prafii  -was  formed.  It  comprehended  the  whole 
country  from  Allahabad,  fituaied  on  the  conflux  of  the 
Ganges  and  Jumna,  to  the  moll  eaftern  boundaries  of  India. 
It  included  alfo  the  fertile  province  of  Bengal,  known  in 
Sanfcrit  by  the  appellation  of  Gancarade/a  ;  whence  the 
Greeks  formed  Gangarides.  On  the  death  of  Nanda,  San¬ 
drocottus,  a  lbldier  of  fortune,  and  of  low  extraction, 
found  means  to  afl'ume  the  fovereignty.  His  courage  and 
prowefs,  however,  were  of  a  fuperor  kind  :  he  foon  found 
means  to  extend  his  dominions,  weftward  to  the  banks  of 
the  Indus  ;  and  northward,  to  the  lofty  range  of  moun¬ 
tains  which  feparates  Hindooftan  from  Tartary.  In  pro¬ 
portion  as  Sandrocottus  advanced  in  power  and  import¬ 
ance,  he  conceived  it  practicable  to  throw  off  his  allegi¬ 
ance  to  the  Grecian  conqueror,  and  to  defend  his  domi¬ 
nions  againft  every  domeltic  or  foreign  enemy,  who  might 
think  fit  to  dilturb  his  repofe.  On  this  occafion,  Seleucus 
advanced  againlt  him  with  a  formidable  army,  and  en¬ 
camped  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  Here  he  firft  learnt  the 
true  extent  of  the  refources  of  Sandrocottus  ;  that  he  was 
brave  and  expert  in  war;  that  he  followed  the  Grecian  tac¬ 
tics,  that  his  army  confifted  of  fix  hundred  thoufand  men, 
with  a  large  train  of  elephants,  with  which  he  had  fubju- 
gated  the  higher  India ;  and  was  then  advancing  without 
helitationto  give  battle  to  geleucus.  On  this  intelligence, 
the  ardour  of  the  Greek  invader  was  checked  ;  and  more 
particularly,  as  at  this  inftant  mefiengers  arrived  in  his 
camp,  informing  that  his  great  enemy  Antigonus  was  him 
vaging  the  Lefler  Alia,  and  had  already  l'ubdued  many  ci¬ 
ties  of  negleCled  Greece.  Seleucus,  on  thefe  tidings,  con¬ 
sidered  the  fubjugation  of  Sandrocottus  as  only  a  fecon- 
dary  confideration  ;  he  therefore  deemed  it  more  expedi¬ 
ent  to  enter  upon  negociation,  than  to  engage  in  battle 
with  fo  warlike  and  determined  a  chieftain. 

The  Indian  king,  on  being  informed  of  the  pacific  fen- 
timents  of  Seleucus,  listened  with  readinefs  to  propofals 
for  the  adjuftment  of  their  difputes  ;  and  ambafladors  were 
mutually  difpatched,  to  fettle  the  preliminaries  of  a  lalt- ' 
ing  peace.  Sandrocottus  muft  have  had  great  confidence 
in  his.own  ftrength,  when  he  demanded  that  the  barrier 
of  the  Indian  empire  lhould  be  reftored  to  its  ancient- li¬ 
mit,  the  banks  of  the  Arbis,  a  river  of  Gedrofia ;  which 
was,  in  truth,  requiring  the  furrender  of  many  rich  and 
fertile  provinces  to  the  weft  of  the  Indus,  in  return  for 
five  hundred  of  his  beft-difciplined  elephants ;  which  on 
his  part,  he  was  ready  to  deliver  to  the  lovereign  of  the 
Syrian  empire.  Seleucus,  without  helitation,  complied  ; 
nnd  thus  was  founded  that  good  underftanding  between 
them,  which  placed  Megafthenes  for  fo  many  years  in 
quality  of  Grecian  ambaflador  nt  the  court  of  Palibothra. 

Long  as  was  the  reign,  and  howfoever  diftinguilhed  the 
legiflation  of  Sandrocottus  confefledly  was,  as  a  lovereign 
prince  in  India,  yet  it  is  Angular  that  the  period  of  his 
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death  is  wholly  unknown.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he 
died  fome  time  previous  to  Seleucus,  fince  Daimachus  is 
recorded  to  have  been  lent  ambaflador  from  the  latter,  to 
the  court  of  Aliitrochades,  his  fon,  and  to  have  compofed 
fome  interefting  particulars,  in  part  cited  by  Athenseusj 
Concerning  India ;  but  they  have  long  ago  perilhed. 

Ferilhta  hates,  that  Sandrocottus,  and  his  fon  after  him, 
pofteffed  the  empire  of  India  feventy  years  ;  after  which  the 
grandfon  of  Sandrocottus  fucceeded  to  the  throne  ;  a  prince 
named  Jona,  who  isfaid  to  have  been -endued  with  many 
great  and  amiable  qualities.  He  aleeitded  the  throne' of 
India  about  two  hundred  and  fixty  years  before  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Chriftian  sera ;  and,  not  many  years 
after  his  accefllon,  Arfaees,  poflefling  liimfelf  of  the  eaft¬ 
ern  provinces  of  Perfia,  expelled  the  fucceflors  of  Alexan¬ 
der,  and  founded  the  Parthian,  or  fecond  Perfian,  empire. 
Arfaces  aflumed  the  name  of  king  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty-fix  years  before  Chrift,  according  to  the  writers 
of  Greece,  which  perfectly  agrees  with  the  accounts  of 
the  Brahmins  ;  for  he  then  claimed  and  eftabliflied  the 
right  of  Perfia  to  a  tribute  from  the  empire  of  India  ;  and 
Jona,  dreading  the  fury  Of  his  arms,  made  him  a  prefent 
of  elephants,  and  a  valt  quantity  of  gold  anti  jewels.  Jo¬ 
na,  after  this  tranfaciion,  reigned  in  great  tranquillity  at 
Canouge ;  and  he  and  his  poftefity  pofie  fled  the  ■  throne, 
according  to  Ferifhta,  during  the  fpace  of  ninety  years. 

It  was  during  the  time  that  the  dynafty  of  Jona  fat  on 
the  Indian  throne,  that  Antiochus  the  Great,  after  granting 
an  independent  crown  to  Euthydemus,  the  Baftrian  king', 
was  tempted  to  proceed  onwards  with  his  army  into  Hin¬ 
dooftan.  Polybius  records  his  crofting  the  Paropamilus 
with  his  army;  having  renewed  an  alliance  with  the  In¬ 
dian  Sovereign,  and  obtained  from  him  a  tribute  in  money 
and  elephants.  After  Jona’s  pollerity  became  extinft, 
Callian  Chund,  a  fanguinary  prince,  is  faid  to  have  reign¬ 
ed  over  Hindooftan  ;  that  is,  the  eaftern  diltriels,  of  which 
Canouge  was  then  the  capital ;  and,  on  account  of  his  ty¬ 
ranny,  to  have  been  driven  from  the  throne,  by  a  general 
infurredlion  of  the  rajahs  dependent  upon  his  authority. 
With  him  the  regular  fuccefiion  to  the  empire  of  India  on 
the  Ganges  feems,  for  a  time  at  leaft,  to  have  ceafed  ;  for 
after  this  event  many  years  of  difcord  enfued,  when  each 
more  powerful  rajah,  oppofing  his  competitor,  became  al¬ 
ternately  a  candidate  for  the  fupreme  authority. 

The  next  emperor  of  India  ihentioned  in  Ferifhta,  and 
noticed  by  fir  William  Jones,  is  the  celebrated  Bickerma- 
jeet ;  who,  by  a  feries  of  bold  exertions,  arrived  at  the  fu¬ 
preme  fovereignty  of  Hindooftan  in  the  56th  year  before 
Chrift.  Of  him  a  moft  famous  account  is  given  in  all  the 
Indian  hiftories.  He  rapidly  fubdued  the  kingdoms  of 
Malva  and  Guzerat,  and  rendered  all  the  other  great  feu¬ 
datories  dependent  upon  his  will.  He  was  alfo  a  muni¬ 
ficent  patron  of  literature ;  and  the  philofopher  Calidas, 
who  flourifhed  in  his  reign,  was  protected  by  him,  and 
confidered  as  the  chief  of  fourteen  learned  Brahmins,  who 
were  denominated  the  fourteen  jeivels  of  his  crown.  The 
Hindoos  retained  fuch  a  refpeft  for  his  memory,  that 
many  of  them,  to  this  day,  calculate  their  civil  time 
from  the  period  of  his  inauguration.  The  famous  Sapor, 
king  of  Perfia,  is  placed,  in  the  Indian  chronology,  as 
cotemporary  with  this  renowned  king  of  Malva ;  who  was 
flain  in  his  old  age,  about  the  commencement  of  the  Chrif¬ 
tian  sera,  in  a  battle  againft  a  confederacy  of  the  princes 
of  the  Deccan.  The  Hindoos  have  alfo  another  famous 
epoch,  commencing  from  the  death  of  a  prince,  third  in 
lucceflion  from  Bickermajeet,  as  fome  report ;  but  his  im¬ 
mediate  fuccefl'or, according  toother  accounts,  was’ named 
Salbahan.  Concerning  his  hiftory,  however,  we  have  no 
particulars  ;  except  that  he  is  recorded  to  have  headed  the 
infurgents  of  the  Deccan  who  deprived  Bickermajeet  of 
his  throne  and  life ;  and  that  for  a  time  he  transferred  the 
feat  of  the  empire  in  the  Deccan  from  Tagara  to  Pattan, 
his  proper  rajahfhip  ;  though  Tagara  afterwards  recovered 
its  dignity,  and  became  the  imperial  city  ,of  Southern 
India. 
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After  the 'death  of  Bickermajeet  and  Salbahan,  the  cm* 
pire  fell  into  anarchy  and  confufion  ;  and  the  great  vaf- 
lals  of  the  crown  began  to  affume  independence  in  their 
rei'peclive  governments  ;  fo  that  the  name  of  emperor  be¬ 
came,  in  a  great  degree,  obliterated  from  the  minds  of  the 
people.  In  this  ftate  Hindooftan  feems  to  have  continued 
for  a  very  confiderable  period  ;  fince  the  next  perfon  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Indian  records,  who  ventured  to  take  upon 
himfelf  the  imperial  dignity,  is  Bafdeo  ;  who,  after  having 
reduced  Bengal  and  Bahar,  is  faid  to  have  erefted  a  new 
kingdom  at  Canouge,  in  the  year  330  of  the  Chriltian  asra. 
During  his  reign,  Baharam,  a  celebrated  lovereigmof  Per- 
fia,  is  faid  to  have  vifited  India  in  difguife,  under  the  af- 
fumed  character  of  a  merchant.  A  fingular  accident  was 
the  occafion  of  his  being  difcovered.  A  wild  elephant, 
in  the  feafon  of  procreation,  attacking  him  furioufly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Canouge,  he  had  the  courage  to 
pierce  the  animal’s  forehead  with  an  arrow,  and  killed 
him  ;  which  acquired  him  fo  much  reputation,  that  the 
emperor  Bafdeo  ordered  the  merchant  into  his  prefence, 
where  Baharam  was  immediately  recognifed  by  an  Indian 
chief,  who  had  carried  the  tribute,  fome  years  before,  to 
Perfia  ;  an  evident  proof  that  the  feodal  dependence  of 
India  on  the  fovereigns  of  the  former  kingdom,  ftill  re¬ 
mained.  Bafdeo,  being  confirmed  in  the  truth  of  this 
ftatement,  affectionately  embraced  the  royal  ftranger.  Ba¬ 
haram,  in  confequence,  aflumed  the  regal  character ;  and 
while  he  remained  at  the  Indian  court  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Bafdeo,  and  then  returned  into  Perfia.  Baf¬ 
deo,  and  the  princes  of  his  pofterity,  ruled  the  empire  in 
tranquillity  for  the  fpace  of  eighty  years. 

Ramdeo,  a  prince  of  the  Mahratta  tribe,  and  general 
of  the  flindoo  forces,  then  afcended  the  throne,  by  the 
united  confent  of  the  affembled  nobles  ;  and  he  is  faid 
to  have  been  a  wife  and  generous  monarch.  After  a 
reign  of  fifty-four  years,  he  yielded  to  the  ftroke  of 
death  ;  but  the  a&ions  of  his  life,  fays  Ferifhta,  have  ren¬ 
dered  his  name  immortal.  Notwithftanding  his  great 
power,  he  thought  it  aivifeable  to  continue  the  payment 
of  the  ufual  tribute  to  Feroz,  the  father  of  the  great  Cai- 
cobad,  king  of  Perfia. 

After  the  death  of  Ramdeo,  a  difpute  arofe  between  his 
fons  concerning  the  fuccefiion,  which  terminated  in  a  ci¬ 
vil  war.  Partab-chund,  who  was  captain-general  to  the 
deceafed  emperor,  taking  advantage  of  the  public  confu¬ 
fion,  feized  upon  the  vacant  throne,  and,  to  fecure  the 
poffeflion  of  it,  extirpated  the  royal  family.  Partab  was 
cruel,  treacherous,  and  tyrannical.  He  drew  by  .fpecious 
promifes  the  princes  of  the  empire  from  their  refpeCtive 
governments,  and,  by  cutting  off  the  molt  formidable,  com¬ 
pelled  the  reft  to  be  obedient  to  his  commands.  An  un¬ 
interrupted  courfe  of  fuccefs  made  Partab  too  confident 
of  his  own  power.  He  negleCted  to  fend  the  tribute  to 
Perfia,  difmifiing  the  ambaifadors  with  empty  hands  from 
bis  court.  A  Perfian  invafion  followed,  and  convinced 
Partab  that  it  was  beft  to  pay  up  his  arrears,  to  advance 
the  tribute  of  the  enfuing  year,  and  to  give  hoftages  for 
his  future  obedience,  Partab  aflumed  the  fovereignty 
about  the  year  500  of  Chrift ;  and,  though  he  left  the  em¬ 
pire  in  the  pofTellion  of  his  family,  it  foon  declined  in  their 
hands.  The  dependent  princes  rendered  themfelyes  ab- 
lolute  in  their  refpeCtive  governments ;  and  the  titular 
emperor  became  fo  infignificant,  with  regard  to  power, 
that  he  gradually  loft  the  name  of  Maha-rajah,  Supreme  or 
Great  Rajah,  and  had  a  title  of  inferior  dignity  lubftituted 
in  its  place. 

In  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  Partab,  Annindeo,  a 
chief  of  the  tribe  cf  Bice,  feized  upon  the  kingdom  of 
Ivlalva  ;  and  brought  the  peninfula  of  Guzerat,  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  province  of  Berar,  under  his 
controul.  Annindeo  was  cotemporary  with  Chofru  Par- 
vez,  king  of  Perfia ;  and  he  reigned  over  the  dominions 
he  had  conquered  for  fixteen  years.  At  the  fame  time 
that  Annindeo  difmembered  the  empire,  by  his  ufurpa- 
tion  of  the  beft  of  its  provinces,  Maldeo,  a  chief  of  ob- 


fcure  origin,  raifed  himfelf  into  power,  and  took  the  city 
of  Delhi  and  its  territory  from  the  reigning  family.  He 
foon  after  reduced  the  city  of  Canouge,  and  kept  poffef- 
fion  of  his  conquefts  for  the  fpace  of  forty  years  ;  yet  he 
could  not  tranfmit  them  to  his  pofterity.  Every  petty 
governor  and  hereditary  chief  in  Hindooftan  now  render¬ 
ed  themfelves  independent  3  and  the  name  of  empire  was 
loft,  till  it  came  to  be  re-eftabli(hed  by  the  Mohammedans, 
on  the  confines  of  India  and  Perfia. 

Many  of  thefe  petty  chiefs,  however,  from  making  war 
on  one  another,  and  thus  enlarging  the  fphere  of  their  in¬ 
fluence,  became  rajahs  of  conliderable  importance,  and 
were  able  to  bring  immenfe  armies  into  the  field  ;  as  was 
conftantly  experienced  by  the  Mohammedan  invaders  of 
that  devoted  country,  whofe  fanguinary  devaftations  and 
relentlefs  cruelties  were  fuccefiively  to  fill  up  the  meafure 
of  its  afflictions.  The  firft  Mohammedan  chief  that  led 
his  troops  to  thele  deftruCtive  ravages,  was  named  Subuc- 
tagi,  who  held  a  confiderable  poll  in  the  Modem  army. 
He  rofe  to  eminence  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Samanian 
family,  which  had  for  ninety  years  reigned  over.  Sableftan 
and  Choralan,  partly  the  feat  of  the  Afghan  tribes,  fo  fa¬ 
mous  for  their  robuft  make  and  unconquerable  valour. 
S^buftagi  was  by  birth  a  Tartar,  and  ferved  originally  as 
a  private  dragoon  ;  but,  rifing  by  his  merit  till  he  acquired 
the  chief  command  of  the  army,  he  by  dint  of  the  iword 
aflumed  the  fovereignty  over  thefe  diftriCts,  in  the  year  of 
the  hegira  365,  and  of  the  Chriftian  era  977.  Being  a 
zealous  Muffulman,  he,  in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign,  per¬ 
haps  to  give  employment  to  his  warlike  Afghans,  medi¬ 
tated  an  expedition  againft  the  peaceful  Jeipal,  who  then 
reigned  in  Lahore  ;  a  province  at  that  period  extending 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  Limgan,  and  from  the 
kingdom  of  Cachimere  to  Moultan.  This  Hindoo  prince, 
apprifed  of  his  danger,  determined  to  carry  the  war  into 
the  invader’s  territories.  The  armies  met  on  the  confines 
of  India,  and  prepared  for  aCtion  ;  but  in  the  night  pre¬ 
ceding  the  intended  battle,  a  tremendous  ftorm,  imputed 
by  the  Hindoos  to  the  effeCts  of  magic,  fo  terrified  the  In¬ 
dian  army,  that  Jeipal  was  compelled  to  foiicit  peace,  by 
the  proffer  of  an  annual  tribute,  and  a  confiderable  pre- 
fent  in  elephants  and  gold.  SubuCtagi  was  not  averfe  to 
grant  them  peace  upon  the  terms  propofed  ;  but  Mah- 
mood,  his  warlike  fon,  the  future  fcourge  of  Hindooftan, 
ufed  his  utmoft  efforts  to  prevent  his  father’s  acceptance 
of  them.  Terms,  however,  were  at  length  fettled;  and 
the  army  of  Jeipal  was  permitted  to  return  to  Lahore, 
on  condition  of  paying  a  million  of  dirms,  and  a  prefent 
of  fifty  elephants.  Notwithftanding,  however,  the  deli¬ 
very  of  hoftages  as  fecurity  for  payment,  Jeipal  refufed  to 
fulfil  his  engagement,  and  even  imprifoned  the  heralds  of 
SubuCtagi,  who  were  lent  to  take  charge  of  the  treafure. 
SubuCtagi,  fired  with  indignation  at  the  deception  played 
off  upon  him,  marched  with  all  his  forces  againft  Hindoo¬ 
ftan  ;  where  Jeipal,  having  lolicited  fuccours  from  the 
neighbouring  chiefs,  had  collected  an  army  of  a  hundred 
thoufand  horfe,  and  two  hundred  thoufand  foot,  headed 
by  the  refpeCtive  rajahs  of  Delhi,  Agimere,  Callinger,  and 
Canouge.  SubuCtagi,  at  the  head  of  fcarcely  a- fourth  part 
of  fuch  an  army,  coolly  allotted  their  ftations  to  his  heroic 
chiefs,  and,  boldly  advancing  to  the  attack,  the  whole  In¬ 
dian  army  was  quickly  put  to  the  rout,  and  fled  with  pre- 
pitation  towards  the  banks  of  the  Nilab,  or  Blue  River, 
Thither  it  was  purfued  by  the  victorious  Mohammedans ; 
a  confiderable  part  of  them  was  cut  m  pieces  ;  while  others 
periflred  in  attempting  the  paflage  of  that  deep  and  rapid 
ftream.  The  whole  plunder  of  the  Indian  camp,  im¬ 
menfe  in  value,  became  the  reward  of  the  victor  ;  wlio  re¬ 
turned  to  Chorafan,  covered  with  wealth  and  glory.  Af¬ 
ter  a  reign  of  twenty  years,  SubuCtagi  expired,  m  the  fifty- 
fixth  year  of  his  age,  and  of  the  hegira  387,  A.D.  997; 
having  eftablifhed  his  court  at  Gazna,  and  made  that  city 
the  metropolis  of  his  empire.  He  left  behind  him  two. 
fons,  Mahmood  the  elder,  and  Ifmael,  who  rofe  up  in¬ 
arms,  and  contended  for  the  fuccefiion  ;  but  was  foon  to,- 
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tally  defeated.  The  rightful  heir  then  afcended  the  throne 
of  his  father ;  and  has  been  denominated  Mahmood-Gaz- 
ni,  or  Gaznavi,  as  being  the  celebrated  founder  of 

The  GAZNAVIAN  DYNASTY. 

The  firft  formidable  introduction  of  the  Mohammedan 
power,  and  faith,  into  the  fertile  plains  of  Hindooftan, 
was  effefted  by  this  Gaznavide  prince,  Mahmood  I.  In 
the  year  one  thoufar.f  of  the  Chriftian  sera,  commenced 
the  earlieftof  thofe  twelve  dreadful  irruptions,  in  which, 
as  is  well  obferved  by  Mr.  Orme,  he  treated  the  Indians, 
“  with  all  the  rigour  of  a  conqueror,  and  with  the  fury  of 
a  Mortem  converter;”  in  which  the  ancient fymbols  ereCt  - 
ed  in  their  temples  and  palaces,  intended  to  reprefent  the 
various  attributes  of  the  deity,  were  compelled  to  bow  be¬ 
fore  the  crefcent  of  Mohammed. 

Lahore  was  the  firft  objeCt  of  Mahmood’s  attack  ;  and 
this  city,  lying  on  the  direCt  road  that  leads  into  the 
heart  of  Hindooftan,  has  ever  been  harafled,  both  in  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  tim,es,  by  the  armies  of  contending 
princes ;  and  has  experienced  every  vicifiitude  to  which 
the  alternate  triumph  and  defeat  of  fovereigns  can  fub- 
jeCt  a  capital.  From  the  time  of  Alexander  to  the  prefent 
day,  the  Panjab  has  been  more  deeply  ftained  with  blood 
than  any  other  province  of  the  empire ;  and  the  frequent 
battles  that  have  been  fought  within  its  territory,  have 
probably  continued  to  keep  alive  that  ardour  of  fortitude 
for  which  its  rajahs,  and  the  fubjeCts  under  their  govern¬ 
ment,  are  fo  eminently  diftinguilhed.  Jeipal,  though  he 
had  been  vanquished  by  SubuCtagi,  did  not  decline  the 
conteft  with  his  fon  ;  but  collecting  an  army  of  twelve 
thoufand  horfe  and  thirty  thoufand  foot,  fupported  by 
three  hundred  elephants,  immediately  took  the  field,  and 
advanced  to  Hop  the  progrefs  of  the  invader.  Contempt 
for  the  youth  of  Mahmood  appears  to  have  put  the  ra¬ 
jah  off  his  guard,  and  to  have  allowed  the  Hindoo  troops 
to  relax  in  their  difcipline.  The  confequence  was,  that 
Mahmood  took  them  by  furprife,  and  after  an  engage¬ 
ment  long  and  obftinately  maintained  by  both  parties,  the 
Mohammedans  were  completely  victorious,  killing  five 
thoufand  of  Jeipal’s  troops,  and  taking  the  rajah  him- 
felf,  with  many  of  his  friends  and  relatives,  prifoners.  Of 
the  immenfe  booty  obtained  by  Mahmood,  fome  faint  idea 
may  be  formed  from  this  circumftance,  that  round  the 
neck  alone  of  the  captive  fovereign,  were  found  fufpend- 
ed  fixteen  firings  of  jewels,  each  of  which  was  valued  at 
one  hundred  and  eighty  thoufand  rupees,  or  about  three 
hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  pounds  fterling !  The  fpoil 
produced  by  the  capture  of  the  others,  and  the  plunder  of 
the  Indian  camp,  muft  have  been  propottionably  great. 
Jeipal,  together  with  his  friends  and  relatives,  were  libe¬ 
rated,  on)  paying  a  large  random,  and  fubmitting  to  the  ob¬ 
ligation  of  a  highly-increafed  tribute.  Stung  with  fhame, 
the  degraded  monarch  returned  to  his  capital,  and  refign^ 
ed  the  throne  to  his  fon.  He  then  commanded  a  funeral 
pile  to  be  prepared  and  kindled,  and,  leaping  into  the  midft 
of  the  flames,  died,  according  to  Hindoo  magnanimity,  as 
heroically  as  he  had  lived. 

The  plunder  obtained  by  Mahmood  in  his  firft  irrup¬ 
tion  was  fo  immenfe,  that,  in  his  fecond  Indian  expedi¬ 
tion,  which  quickly  followed,  he  feems  to  have  had  in 
view  rather  the  fecuring,  than  the  extending,  of  his  new¬ 
ly-acquired  territory,  by  directing  his  arms  againft  thofe 
numerous  fortified  towns  and  caftles  on  the  frontiers  of 
Hindooftan,  that  might  have  been  able  to  check  the  tor¬ 
rent  of  his  future  ambition.  But  thefe  inferior  excur- 
fions  feem  only  to  have  been  intended  as  introductory 
to  thofe  more  important  projects,  for  the  completion  of 
which  he  now  began  to  make  the  molt  formidable  prepa¬ 
rations. 

In  the  year  of  the  hegira  395,  A.  D.  1004,  Mahmood  com¬ 
menced  his  third  Indian  expedition,  on  pretence  of  reco- 
.  vering  the  detained  tribute,  and  to  revenge  the  infolence  of 
an  Indian  prince  named  Bachera,  whofe  capital  was  called 
.  Tahera,  and  formed  a  part  of  Sind,  though  it  cannot  now 
be  recognifed.  It  is  reprefented  to  have  been  fortified 
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with  an  exceeding  high  wall,  and  furrounded  with  a  deep 
and  broad  ditch.  A  chain  of  ports  guarded  the  approach 
to  this  capital ;  and  the  invaded  prince  is  faid  to' have  de¬ 
fended  himfelf  for  fome  time  with  uncommon  refolution, 
and  frequently  to  have  repulfed  the  affailants,  till  he  had 
driven  Mahmood  himfelf  almoft  to  the  verge  of  defpair. 

In  the  end,  however,  Bachera  was  compelled  to  take  re¬ 
fuge  within  the  walls  of  his  capital.  Mahmood  immedi¬ 
ately  employed  his  army  in  the  arduous  work  of  filling  up 
the  ditch,  which,,  after  inceffant  labour,  was  nearly  accom- 
plifhed,  when  the  artful  rajah,  taking  advantage  of  a  dark 
night,  by  a  private  gate  led  out  the  greateft  part  of  his 
army,  and  encamped  in  a  wood  of  difficult  accefs  on  the 
banks  of  the  Indus.  Mahmood,  on  receiving  this  intel¬ 
ligence,  divided  his  forces  ;  and,  detaching  the  one  half  to 
attack  Bachera,  with  the  other  he  himfelf  began  an  im¬ 
petuous  a fla.uk  upon  the  city,  and  caftle.  In  that  affault 
he  was  fuccefsful,  and  foon  became  matter  of  all  the  wealth 
in  bullion,  in  Haves,  and  elephants,  which  the  city  of  Ta¬ 
hera  abundantly  afforded.  And,  that  he  might  not  run 
the  hazard  of  a  fecond  campaign  againft  Tahera,  he  an¬ 
nexed  the  city  and  its  territory  to  the  kingdom  of  Gazna. 

In  the  mean  time  great  defection  took  place  among  the 
troops  of  the  rajah ;  and  a  fmall  determined  band  alone 
remained  faithful  to  his  declining  caufe.  Being  fur- 
rounded  by  the  Gaznavide  army,  they  endeavoured  to 
force  a  paflage' through  the  midft  of  their  foes  ;  but  their 
good  fortune  was  not  equal  to  their  bravery;  they  were 
moftly  cut  to  pieces  ;  and  Bachera,  to  avoid  the  fate  of 
Mortem  fiavery,  plunged  his  fword  into  his  own  bofom. 

Moultan,  the  capital  of  Sind,  had  alfo  caught  the  infection 
of  revolt.  Lodi,  its  former  governor,  had  once  paid  alle¬ 
giance  to  Mahmood,  on  a  prior  expedition  to  thefe  parts 
but  his  fon  Daood  (David)  refolutely  refufed  to  acknow  ¬ 
ledge  him  as  his  liege  lord ;  nor  had  the  example  of  Ba-  r 
chera  operated  to  bend  his  ftubborn  foul  to  obedience. 
The  prince  of  Lahore  too,  deriving  no  fear  from  the  part 
bufferings  of  his  family,  erected  at  Peilhore  the  firandard 
of  defiance.  On  this  occafion  commenced  Mahmood’s 
fourth  Indian  expedition.  His  march  was  attended  by  an 
army  unufually  numerous,  and  well  appointed.  He  had 
firft  to  contend  with  Annindpal,  who  had  entered  into  a 
confederacy  with  Daood  to  oppofe  his  progrefs  ;  and  then, 
with  forces  diminiftied  by  battle  and  fatigue,  he  had  to 
fight  his  way  into  the  well-fortified  capital  of  Sind.  Both 
exploits  he  performed  with  vigour  and  celerity.  The  af- 
fembled  forces  of  the  fon  of  Jeipal,  greatly  fuperior  in 
point  of  number,  but  far  inferior  in  valour  and  difcipline, 
melted  away  before  the  fultan,  and  Daood  was  obliged  to 
fly  to  the  Cachimerian  mountains  for  ihelter;  while  Mah¬ 
mood,  rapidly  urging  on  his  victorious  career,  repofed  not 
till  the  crefcent  of  Mohammed  was  Teen  to  glitter  over 
the  faded  image  of  the  Indian  Seeva.  The  plunder  ob¬ 
tained  at  Moultan  was  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude, 

.  the  wealth,  and  extenfive  commerce,  of  the  place ;  but 
no  particulars  are  ftated  either  in  Mirkhond,  Ferlftita,  or 
any  of  the  Arabian  hiftorians  of  that  period.  With  re- 
fpeCt  to  the  unfortunate  Daood,  he  retired  into  the  forefts 
of  Sind,  whence  he  folicited  the  forgivenefs  of  the  fultan, 
promifing  a  veiy  large  increale  of  annual  tribute.  Mah¬ 
mood,  rich  with  plunder,  and  glutted  with  the  ambition 
of  a  conqueror,  affected  to  be  pacified,  and  again  returned 
triumphant  to  Gazna. 

In  the  year  1008,  Annindpal,  impatient  under  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  yoke,  determined  to  wreft  Moultan  from  the 
controul  of  the  fultan  ;  which  revolt  calling  forth  the  re- 
fentment  of  Mahmood,  he  prepared  again  to  pour  his  ven¬ 
geance  on  the  defolated  Panjab.  Annindpal,  meanwhile,, 
difpatched  meffengers  to  all  the  principal  rajahs  of  Hin- 
dooftan,  entreating  them  to  raife  their  united  lhields  againft 
the  grand  enemy,  whofe  facrilegious  fury  nothing  feemed 
likely  to  fatiate,  but  the  entire  downral  of  their  religion,, 
and  the  utter  extirpation  of  their  race.  Instigated  by 
thefe  confiderafions,  the  rajahs  of  Ugein,  Gwalior,  Callin- 
ger,  Canouge,  Delhi,  and  Agimere,  uniting  their  forces,, 
advanced  with  an  innumerable  hoft  towards  the  fources 
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of  the  Indus.  India,  it  is  laid,  had  not  for  centuries  feen 
fo  immenle  a  concpurfe  of  her  fons  in  arms.  Mahmood 
was  encamped  on  an  extenlive  plain  near  the  confines  of 
Peifhore.  Oppoiite  to  him  encamped  this  body  of  Hin¬ 
doos,  who  daily  became  more  formidable  in  numbers  and 
ftrength.  The  two  armies  remained  thus  looking  at  each 
other  during  forty  days ;  a  paufe  pregnant  with  horror  at 
the  bloodfiied  which  was  to  follow. 

Mahmood,  whole  forces  were  greatly  inferior  in  num¬ 
ber,  ftrongly  intrenched  himlelf  in  his  camp,  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  a  general  affault ;  at  length,  however,  he  com¬ 
manded  a  thoufand  archers  to  advance  in  his  front,  that 
the  Hindoos,  galled  by  their  arrows,  might  be  tempted  to 
attack  his  intrenchments.  The  projeft  l'ucceeded  5  but,  as 
fall  as  the  Hindoos  approached  the  camp,  they  were  cut 
down  by  whole  battalions  placed  in  ambufcade ;  and 
though  a.  large  body  of  the  more  daring  among  them 
forced  their  way  into  the  trenches,  and  killed  feveral  thou- 
iand  Mulfulmen,  yet  the  lofs  of  the  latter  bore  no  propor¬ 
tion  to  that  of  the  former.  In  the  midlt  of  this  partial  con¬ 
flict,  Mahmood,  with  a  great  body  of  Arab  and  Afghan 
liorfe,  kept  in  referve  for  the  purpofe,  rallied  out  from  the 
intrenchments,  and  began  a  terrible  attack  on  the  altonilhed 
Hindoos.  An  immenfe  daughter  followed  ;  but,  the  Hin¬ 
doos  were  Hill  incalculably  numerous,  and  unvanquilh- 
ed.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  ultimate  fuccefs  of 
Mahmood,  a  mere  accident  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day 
in  his  favour.  A  fpecies  of  fire-arrow  feems  to  have  been 
in  ufe  at  that  time  in  the  Afiatic  battles ;  and  the  ludden 
explofion  of  one  of  thole  inllruments  of  dellruCtion,  dole 
by  the  elephant  on  which  the  prince  of  Lahore,  the  gene- 
ralifiimo  of  the  army,  rode,  having  terrified  the  animal, 
rendered  it  utterly  ungovernable ;  and,  in  fpite  of  every 
exertion  of  the  guide,  the  affrighted  animal  bore  the  ra¬ 
jah  precipitately  from  the  field,  which  gave  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  daftardly  flight  of  the  commander  of  the  Indian 
army.,  This  unexpected  event  threw  the  Hindoos  into 
confuflon  ;  who,  imagining  themfelves  deferted  by  their 
leader,  betook  themfelves  to  flight  in  every  direction. 
Mahmood,  at  the  head  of  his  horfe,  began  a  purfuit  more 
fatal  and  bloody  than  the  preceding  battle  ;  and  in  which 
twenty  thoufand  Hindoos  were  flaughtered,  in  addition 
to  the  multitude  that  perilhed  on  the  field  of  battle.  The 
plunder  obtained  on  this  occafion  was  lufficient  to  load 
thirty  elephants  ;  while  the  renown  acquired  by  Mahmood 
furpafled  every  other  confideration,  and  wafted  his  trium¬ 
phant  name  to  the  extremities  of  Afia. 

But  this  immenfe  acquilition  was  not  fufficient  to  fa- 
tiate  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  the  fultan.  He  had  heard, 
that  in  the  territory  of  Naugracut,  among  the  mountains 
that  form  the  northern  boundary  of  Hindoollan,  there 
had  been  erefted  by  a  celebrated  rajah  of  the  name  of 
Bime,  a  fort  and  temple,  conlecrated  to  the  idols  of  the 
Hindoos,  and  denominated  from  himfelf,  Bime ;  the  very 
floors  of  which,  according  to  Mandellloe,  were  covered 
with  plates  of  gold.  The  fprt  too,  being  intended  to 
protect  the  diftrift  of  Naugracut,  was  ereCted  on  the  fum- 
mit  of  the  fteepelt  mountain  ;  and  in  vaults  beneath  the 
fanfluary,  as  in  a  place  of  inviolable  fecurity,  was  depo- 
flted  the  whole  wealth  of  the  neighbouring  principalities  ; 
fo  that  in  this  fort  there  was  fuppofed  to  be  amafled  by 
the  Brahmins,  a  greater  quantity  of  gold,  filver,  and  pre¬ 
cious  llones,  than  had  ever  before  been  collected  together 
in  the  royal  treaiury  of  any  prince  of  Alia.  Pretended 
zeal  for  the  propagation  of  Iflamifm,  but  in  truth  an  infa- 
tiable  defire  of  wealth,  determined  Mahmood  to  attempt 
the  capture  of  this  important  place.  The  greater  part  of 
the  garrifon  had  defcended  to  join  the  army,-  which  had 
been  defeated  in  the  late  engagement.  Before  they  could 
recover  from  their  conilernation,  or  any  freflr  troops  could 
be  thrown  into  the  fortrefs,  Mahmood  directed  the  place  to 
be  invefled  on  every  fide,  fending  at  the  fame  time  detach¬ 
ments  to  fcour  the  lurrounding  country,  and  lay  walte 
every  thing  with  fire  and  fword.  But,  notwithllanding 
thefe  formidable  preparations,  the  Brahmins  who  prefided 
in  it  refolutely  determined,  with  the  remainder  of  the 
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garrifon,  to  hold  out  to  the  laft  extremity :  they  thought 
the  place  fufliciently  defended  by  its  hitherto  unviolated 
fanftity,  and  that  the  thunderbolt  of  the  avenging  Seeva 
could  not  poflibly  fleep,  while  an  alien  ufurper  was  threat¬ 
ening  to  violate  his  augufl  temples.  Mahmood,  however, 
carried  on  his  works  with  vigour  and  effefl,  and  it  was 
not  till  inevitable  deltraCtion  awaited  them,  that  they 
l'ubmitted  to  capittilate,  and  opened  their  gates  to  the  all- 
conquering  fultan  of  Gazna.  In  the  lanCtuary  of  Bime, 
were  found  feven  hundred  thoufand  golden  dinars,  feven 
hundred  maunds  of  gold  and  filver  plate,  forty  maunds  of 
pure  gold  in  ingots,  two  thoufand  maunds  of  filver  bul¬ 
lion,  and  twenty  maunds  of  various  jewels  fet,  which  had 
been  collecting  from  the  time  of  Bime.  With  this  enor¬ 
mous  treafure  the  king  returned  to  Gazna,  where,  at  a 
magnificent  fellival,  he  difplayed  his  wealth  to  the  people 
in  golden  thrones,  and  other  rich  ornaments,  on  an  exten- 
five  plain  without  the  city  5  and  diflributed  a  portion  of 
it  imprefents  to  his  generals,  principal  omrahs,  and  vete¬ 
ran  foldiers. 

In  the  year  101 1,  Mahmood  commenced  his  fixth  In¬ 
dian  expedition,  being  his  fecond  into  Hindoojian  Proper, 
in  which  the  venerable  city  of  Delhi  'felt  the  fury  of  his 
arms.  The  route  of  Mahmood  lay  through  the  territories 
of  Annindpal,  with  whom,  after  conquering,  he  ha<j  form¬ 
ed  an  alliance.  The  fultan  therefore  fent  to  require  of 
that  rajah  necefiaries  for  the  fupport  of  his  army.  But 
Annindpal,  zealous  to  preferve  the  city  of  Tannafar,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  avert  his  fury  by  the  proffer  of  a  number  of 
elephants,  and  jewels  to  a  great  amount.  Mahmood,  how¬ 
ever,  remained  inexorable  ;  and  the  anfwer  returned  by 
the  Gaznavian  emperor  deferves  to  be  recorded,  becaufe 
it  ingenuoufly  difeovers  the  principles  by  which  both  him¬ 
felf,  Gengis  Kahn,  Timur  Bee,  and  all  the  tribe  of  Mo¬ 
hammedan  invaders,  were  guided  in  their  devaftations  of 
the  fineft  region  of  the  earth.  The  anfwer  of  Mahmood 
was,  “  That  in  the  Mufiulman  religion  it  was  an  efta- 
bliihed  maxim,  that  the  more  the  glory  of  the  prophet  was 
exalted,  and  the  more  his  followers  exerted  themfelves  in 
the  fubverfion  of  idolatry,  the  greater  would  be  their  re¬ 
ward  in  heaven ;  that  therefore,  it  was  his  firm  refolu- 
tion,  with  the  afiiltance  of  God  and  the  prophet,  to  root 
out  the  abominable  worth  ip  of  idols  from  the  face  0/  the 
country  of  Hindooftan.  To  fpare  Tannafar,  the  grand 
feat  of  Hindoo  fuperflition,  would  be  to  trample  on  the 
moll  facred  precepts  of  the  Koran.”  Mahmood,  therefore, 
without  delay,  marched  his  invincible  army  before  its 
walls,  and  blockaded  every  avenue  into  the  city.  Better 
calculated  for  pagan  fuperltition  than  formed  for  military 
defence,  Tannaiar,  wholly  unfuccoured,  was  quickly  com¬ 
pelled  to  furrender ;  and  in  the  lpace  of  a  few  hours  its 
lofty  palaces  and  venerable  fltrines  were  plundered  and 
defaced.  A  Hill  greater  number  of  jewels,  but  lefs  bul¬ 
lion,  was  found  in  this  city  than  in  Bime ;  and,  among 
the  former,  a  ruby  was  difcovered,  (according  to  Ferilhta,) 
of  fuch  magnitude  and  value  as  appear  almoft  incredible. 

The  rajah  of  Delhi,  having  endeavoured  to  excite  the 
other  powers  of  Hindoollan  to  arm  againil  Mahmood,  the 
angry  fultan  commenced  a  hally  march  for  that  capital. 
The  rapidity  of  his  courfe,  and  the  fury  of  his  attack,  ren¬ 
dered  all  oppofition  fruitlefs  ;  one  of  the  Itrongelt  caltles 
and  molt  lumptuous  palaces  of  Hindoollan,  enriched  with 
all  that  the  mines,  and  looms,  and  genius,  of  India  could 
produce,  were  foon  in  pofleflion  of  the  conqueror;  who 
was  fo  delighted  with  the  place,  that  he  reluCtantly  yield¬ 
ed  back  the  feeptre  to  the  vanquiihed  and  fubmilfive  ra¬ 
jah,  upon  the  ufual  terms  of  an  annual  tribute  ;  but  wilhed 
rather  to  annex  that  rich  city  for  ever  to  his  own  do¬ 
minions.  Finding  this  impoffible,  Mahmood  marched 
back  his  army  to  Gazna,  taking  with  him  forty  thoufand 
captives,  and  articles  of  wealth  which  in  number  and  value 
almoll  defied  computation. 

The  account,  in  Ferilhta,  of  the  campaign  in  Cachi- 
mere,  A.  D.  1012,  which  conftitutes  the  feventh  irruption 
of  Mahmood  into  the  country  of  Hindoollan,  is  very  lum- 
mary  and  unfatisfaClory,  In  the  plain,  Mahmood  could 
1  not 
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not  poffibly  meet  with  oppofition  ;  like  his  predeceffors,  in 
the  beautiful  Sogd  of  Samarcand  he  let  his  deftroying  le- 
swvs  loofe,  and  fpread  daughter  and  devaftation  through 
the  vrtiulo  of  that  rich  vale.  His  efforts  to  reduce  the  for- 
treffes,  erected  on  the  lofty  mountains  that  defend  the  in¬ 
terior  country,  were  not,  in  the  firft  inftance,  fuccefsful  ; 
but  of  every  thing  of  value  he  bereaved  the  unfortunate 
city  and  people  of  Cachimere,  and  returned  with  this  ad¬ 
ditional  fpoil  to  Gazna. 

The  infatiable  Mahmood,  however,  (till  intent  on  con- 
quefi;  and  plunder,  collected  in  1018  an  army  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  thoafand  horfe,  and  thirty  thoufand  foot,  which  at¬ 
tended  him  on  his  eighth  Indian  expedition,  wherein  he 
directed  the  whole  force  of  his  empire  againft  Canouge,  at 
that  time  the  principal  metropolis  of  Hindooftan.  The 
riches  and  magnificence  of  Delhi  mult  doubtlefs  have  ex¬ 
cited  him  to  this  bold  and  hazardous  attempt ;  for  Ca¬ 
nouge  was  diftant  from  Gazna  not  lefs  than  a  three-months 
march ;  and  feven  rapid  ftreams,  the  principal  branches 
that  ccmpofe  the  Indus,  interfered  the  path  that  led  to 
this  new  theatre  of  plunder  and  fpoil.  The  trad  of  coun¬ 
try  thus  to  be  invaded,  comprehended  many  great  and 
wealthy  provinces,  Oude,  Bengal,  Bahar,  Allahabad,  and 
a  confiderable  portion  of  Agra ;  in  which  province,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Ayeen-Akbery,  Canouge  hands. 

Of  Mahmood’s  toilfome  march  of  three  months  into 
Hindooftan  by  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  over  which  his 
route  lay,  no  particulars  are  recorded ;  but  when,  with 
his  immenfe  army,  hearrived  before  the  walls  of  Canouge, 
he  is  faid  there  to  have  “  beheld  a  city  which  raifed  its 
head  to  the  firmament,  and  which  in  ftrength  and  ftruc- 
ture  might  juftly  boaft  to  have  no  e'qual.”  The  then 
reigning  fovereign,  rajah  ICorra,  we  are  told,  maintained 
a  numerous  army,  and  affeCted  in  his  habits  the  utmoft 
pomp  and  fplendour ;  but  from  the  unexpected  route 
taken  by  Mahmood,  and  the  celerity  of  his  movements, 
the  rajah  was  totally  unapprifed  of  the  approach  of  fo 
vaft  an  army,  and  of  courfe  unprepared  to  oppofe  it  in 
the  field.  One  hundred  thoufimd  .of  Mahmood’s  horfe 
were  already  ravaging  the  fuburbs;  while  the  fierce  man¬ 
ners  and  determined  alpect  of  the  Afghan  and  Tartar 
bands,  ftruck  terror  into  the  aftonifhed  citizens ;  infomuch 
that  the  Hindoo  troops  that  formed  the  cuftomary  guard, 
confuting  chiefly  of  infantry,  fled  in  every  direction  for 
fafety.  The  rajah,  convinced  that  all  oppofition  would 
be  unavailing,  went  out,  with  his  family,  in  a  fuppliant 
manner,  to  the  camp  of  Mahmood,  to  claim  his  mercy, 
and  foiicit  his  protection.  Thefe  were  readily  granted ; 
the  keys  of  the  city  and  palace  of  the  great  metropolis  of 
Hindooftan  were  delivered  up  ;  and  the  fultan,  after  fecur- 
ing  the  fpoil,  is  faid  to  have  repofed  there  himlelf  and 
his  army  only  three  nights. 

On  the  fouthern  verge  of  the  dominions  of  the  rajah  of 
Delhi,  and  thirty-fix  miles  above  Agra,  ltood  the  ancient 
and  renowned  city  of  Matura,  the  Methora  of  Ptolemy. 
No  idea  can  be  formed,  in  modern  times,  of  the  riches  and 
fplendour  of  this  great  city,  which  was  the  metropolis  of 
the  Yadu  tribe;  and  on  which  kings,  and  priefts,  and 
Brahmins,  had  for  ages  been  heaping  incalculable  trea- 
fures.  Ferocious  as  Mahmood  was  in  war,  and  delighting 
in  the  devaftation  of  the  temples  and  idols  of  Hindooftan, 
he  is  faid,  by  Feriflita,  to  have  been  equally  aftonifhed 
and  enraptured,  when  he  beheld  the  admirable  beauty  and 
majeftic  grandeur  of  its  lofty  temples,  whofe  gorgeous 
fhrines  were  loaded  with  offerings  brought  from  the  re- 
motcft  parts  of  India,  ever  burning  with  the  pureft 
naphtha,  and  ever  fragrant  with  the  coftlieft  incenie.  The 
foul  of  the  Mohammedan  invader  was  now  more  than 
ever  intent  upon  his  defolating  progrefs.  The  enfeebled 
arm  of  the  rajah  of  Delhi,  to  whom  its  defence  was  con¬ 
fided,  was  in  vain  raifed  for  its  defence.  The  Mollem 
troops,  participating  in  the  favage  ardour  of  their  leader, 
forced  their  way  into  the  centre  of  the  city,  which  the 
relentlefs  Mahmood  at  once  delivered  over  to  fpoliation 
and  rapine.  The  mafs  of  wealth  acquired  in  Matura  was 
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unbounded;  for,,  independently  of  the  plunder  of  the 
palaces  and  private  houfes,  in  the  temples  were  found  five 
great  idols  of  pure  gold,  with  eyes  formed  of  rubies,  each 
of  which  eyes  was  worth  fifty  thoufand  dinars.  Upon 
another  idol  was  found  a  fapphire,  weighing  four  hundred 
milkal ;  and  the  image,  being  melted  down,  produced 
ninety-eight  thoufand  three  hundred  milkal  of  pure  gold. 
Befides  thefe,  there  were  above  a  hundred  idols  of  fiiver, 
which  loaded  a  hundred  camels  with  bullion.  Ferijhta,  i. 
P-  58. 

Mahmood  is  faid  to  have  taken  up  his  abode  in  Matura. 
for  twenty  days  ;  during  which  a  fire,  the  effeCt  either  of 
defign  or  accident,  confumed  a  great  part  of  the  city,  and 
greatly  augmented  the  bufferings  of  the  plundered  inha¬ 
bitants.  He  then  fecured  the  precious  burthen  of  gems 
and  gold,  that  weighed  down  his  elephants  and  camels ; 
and  with  them  (lowly  bent  his  courfe,  by  Lahore,  to  the 
imperial  city  of  Gazna ;  where,  opening  the  royal  Itores 
and  baggage,  he  exhibited  to  the  inhabitants  of  his  capital 
fuch  an  aftoniihing  difplay  of  Indian  wealth  and  magni¬ 
ficence,  as  at  once  infpired  them  with  the  higheft  vene¬ 
ration  for  their  heroic  prince,  and  with  a  fervent  hope 
that  he  would  make  the  entire  conqueft  of  a  country  thus 
abounding  with  inexhauftible  treafures.  The  officers  and 
even  the  private  foldiers  of  his  army  were  alfo  opprefied 
with  the  multitude  of  their  captives,  and  the  weight  of 
gold  and  fiiver  bullion,  in  value  equalling  the  enormous 
acquifition  of  the  fultan  himfelf ;  and  the  rapid  circula¬ 
tion  of  this  wealth  foon  exalted  Gazna  above  the  proud- 
eft  cities  of  Alia.  Mofques,  baths,  palaces,  bazars,  aque¬ 
ducts,  were  conftructed  in  every  quarter  of  the  city  ;  and 
to  the  efforts  of  individual  induftry  to  adorn  it,  were  ad¬ 
ded  thofe  of  t^e  fultan  himfelf,  who  expended  a  portion 
of  the  wealth  of  Hindooftan  in  ereCling  one  fupremely 
beautiful  and  magnificent  mofque  of  marble  and  granite, 
dedicated  to  the  Prophet  of  the  Moft  High ;  the  interior 
of  which  was  hung  with  the  richeft  embroidered  carpets 
that  the  looms  of  India  and  Perfia  could  produce,  and 
adorned  with  golden  chandeliers,  and  fuch  a  profufioc  of 
other  ornaments  of  the  moft  coftly  kind,  that  it  became 
celebrated  through  Afia  by  the  name  of  the  “  celeflial  bride." 
Nor  did  Mahmood,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  a  learned  man 
and  a  poet,  wholly  negleCl  the  interefts  of  fcience ;  for, 
near  that  mofque,  he  inftituted  an  univerfitv,  which  he 
ftored  with  an  infinite  variety  of  books  in  all  languages ; 
and  not  only  with  books,  but  with  other  rare  and  curious 
productions  wrought  by  the  different  cafts  of  Hindoos, - 
thofe  early  examples  of  human  induftry'  and  genius.  He 
appointed,  alfo,  profeffors  in  the  different  departments  of 
fcience,  with  ample  ftipends  for  their  fupport,  and  for  that 
of  the  numerous  youth  who  were  to  become  their  pupils. 
Thefe  liberal  and  politic  inftitutions,  however,  could  con- 
fume  but  an  inconfiderable  portion  of  the  treafure  he  had 
recently  accumulated  ;  fo  that  by  far  the  greater  part  was 
added  to  the  incalculable  mafs  of  hoarded  wealth  which 
every  frelh  irruption  beyond  the  Indus  contributed  to 
augment. 

The  fame  of  Mahmood’s  conquefts  in  Hindooftan,  and 
triumph  over  Indian  idolatry,  having  reached  Bagdad, 
the  reigning  caliph  made  a  great  feftival  on  the  occafion, 
conferring  on  him  titles  of  the  higheft  honour,  and  order¬ 
ing  an  account  of  his  victories  to  be  publicly  read  to  the 
admiring  populace.  Mahmood,  in  1021,  to  manifeft  his 
gratitude  for  thefe  favours,  difpatched  an  army  to  open 
the  roads  to  Mecca,  which  had  long  been  obftruefted  by 
the  wild  Arabs,  who  were  accuftomed  to  murder  the  pil¬ 
grims,  and  plunder  the  caravans. 

His  attention,  however,  was  foon  carried  back  to  India, 
where  fome  of  the  neighbouring  princes,  enraged  againft 
the  rajah  Korra  for  forming  an  alliance  with  Mahmood, 
had  rifen  in  arms  to  exterminate  and  dethrone  him.  On 
receiving  this  intelligence,  Mahmood  inftantly  relumed 
the  long  march  to  Canouge,  which  conftituted  his  ninth 
irruption  into  Hindooftan;  but  he  arrived  too  late  to  lave 
his  valfal  from  the  fury  of  his  aflailants.  The  rajah  of 
D  Cal  linger, 
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Callinger,  Nunda,  had  in  a  pitched  battle  attacked  and 
defeated  him  and  his  principal  officers.  He  then  marched 
with  the  refolute  intent  of  giving  Mahmood  himfelf  bat¬ 
tle  ;  and  the  hoftile  armies  encamped  on  the  two  oppofite 
banks  of  the  Jumna.  The  impetuous  valour  of  fome  of 
the  officers  in  the  army  of  Mahmood,  inducing  them 
without  orders,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  to  fwim  acrofs 
the  ftrea'm,  and  ftorm  the  enemy’s  camp,  the  Hindoos, 
ignorant  of  the  force  that  attacked  them,  and  fuppofmg 
they  were  followed  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Gaznavian 
army,  inftantly  betook  themfelves  to  flight.  Mahmood, 
on  receiving  this  intelligence,  was  highly  incenfed,  as  it 
was  his  intention  to  make  the  attack  himfelf,  at  the  head 
of  his  whole  army.  He  however  ordered  a  vigorous  pur- 
foit,  and,  at  length  overtaking  the  rajah  on  the  frontiers 
of  his  own  dominions,  both  armies  halted,  and  prepared 
for  battle.  A  force  confiding  of  thirty-fix  thoufand  horfe, 
forty-five  thoufand  foot,  and  fix  hundred  and  fifty  ele¬ 
phants,  with  which  Nunda  oppofed  the  army  of  Mahmood, 
lufficiently  evinces  the  power  and  refources,  at  this  period, 
of  the  rajah  of  Callinger. 

His  fubjefts  were  unqueftionably  the  Ceilings  Gangari- 
die  of  Pliny,  though  he  places  them  nearer  the  ocean  :  and 
in  all  times,  from  the  ftrengthand  elevation  of  that  amaz¬ 
ing  fortrefs,  their  prince,  though  inferior  to  the  fovereign 
of  Canoiige,  muft  have  been  extremely  formidable.  Nunda, 
thus  making  a.  Hand  on  the  frontier  of  his  dominions,  in¬ 
duced  the  fiultan  to  fuppofe  he  meant  to  give  him  battle. 
But  the  wary  rajah,  foreboding  the  event,  precipitately 
and  filently  decamped  in  the  night,  leaving  behind  him 
his  tents,  equipage,  and  baggage.  Mahmood  did  not 
'think  proper  to  purfue  him,  or  proceed  to  the  invellment 
of  that  impregnable  fort  on  the  heights,  to  which  he  re¬ 
tired  with  his  forces.  He  contented  himfelf  with  the  plun¬ 
der  of  his  camp,  and  with  ravaging  and  firing  the  country, 
for  many  cofs  round ;  after  which  afts  of  unworthy  re¬ 
venge,  he  led  back  his  army  to  Gazna. 

In  the  year  of  the  hegira  4.13,  correfponding  to  A.D. 
7022,  commenced  the  tenth  Indian  expedition  of  this  reft- 
lefs  marauder,  in  which  the  countries  of  Kiberat  and  Nar- 
dien,  defcribed  as  bordering  upon  the  provinces  of  Hin¬ 
dooftan,  and  as  infefted  with  the  Indian  fuperllitions, 
were  doomed  to  feel  the  lcourge  of  his/ reforming  zeal. 
The  prince  of  Kiberat  is  reprefented  as  readily  fubmitting 
himfelf  to  the  refiftlefs  potentate,  who  diftated  at  once  a 
civil  and  religious  code,  entirely  new  to  himfelf  and  his 
people;  while  the  diftrift  of  Nardien  wasTubdued  by  his 
general  Ali ;  and,  being  a  frontier  province,  that  com¬ 
mander  was  ordered  to  ereft  in  it  a  fort  of  great  ftrength, 
for  the  purpofe  of  overawing  the  inhabitants  in  future. 
Mahmood  then  continued  his  march  towards  Lahore, 
which  he  now  refolved  to  confolidate  with  the  Gaznavian 
empire.  As  Lahore  was  then  the  centre  of  an  immenfe 
commerce,  carried  on  with  all  the  northern  provinces 
and  kingdoms  of  Afia,  even  to  Tartary  and  China,  the 
plunder  of  it  was  immenfe.  Mahmood  fpent  the  winter 
at  this  capital,  fettling  the  affairs  of  the  province,  over 
which  he  appointed  a  viceroy ;  and  over  the  inferior  ci¬ 
ties  and  diftrifts  on  the  Indian  frontier,  he  deputed  fub- 
ordiriate  governors,  from  among  the  braveft  omrahs  of 
his  court.  In  the  fpring  he  returned  to  Gazna,  loaded 
with  treafures,  and' with  a  multitude  of  captives. 

The  very  next  year,  A.D.  1023,  we  find  him  again  in 
motion,  and  engaged  in  his  eleventh  Indian  expedition. 
Marching  by  the  way  of  his  newly-acquired  territory  of 
Lahore,  he  bent  his  courfe  towards  the  diftant  Ganges, 
determined. to  reduce  the  prince  of  Callinger,  and  other 
confederated  rajahs,  who,  by  their  obftinate  refiftance,  had 
contrived  to  narrow  the  extent  of  his  former  conquefts  in 
that  quarter.  It  certainly  required  the  military 'ikiil  and 
prowefs  of  a  Mahmood  to  attack  with  fuccefs  the  hill- 
forts  of  this  alpine  boundary  of  Hindooftan,  among  which, 
Gwalior  and  Callinger  are  not  the  leaft  confiderable.  In 
his  way,  palling  by  the  former  fort,  he  immediately  began 
the  invellment  of  it ;  and  after  a  few  days  he  received  the 
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rajah’s  fubmiffion,  accompanied  with  magnificent  prefents, 
and  thirty-five  elephants.  His  whole  force  was  now  at 
liberty  to  aft  againft  the  prince  of  Callinger;  who 
determined,  by  a  novel  and  extraordinary  experiment,  to 
terrify  and  break  the  ranks  of  the  Mohammedan  army. 
Nunda,  by  certain  drugs,  contrived  to  intoxicate  ele¬ 
phants.  Thefe  he  let  loofe,  without  riders,  and  urged 
them  forward,  furious  and  precipitate,  into  the  fultan’s 
camp ;  but  he,  obferving  the  wildnefs  of  their  motions, 
conceived  a  prefentiment  of  what  had  been  done,  and  or¬ 
dered  his  belt  and  braveft  cavalry  to  attack  and  drive  the 
enraged  animals  into  an  adjoining  foreft,  where  they  were ' 
foon  maftered  and  tamed.  The  enraged  fultan  new  gave 
orders  for  the  immediate  extermination  of  Nunda,  and  his 
family ;  but  his  timely  fubmiffion,  accompanied  with  an 
elegant  panegyric,  compofed  by  the  rajah  himfelf,  in  In¬ 
dian  verfe,  on  the  undaunted  bravery  of  troops  who  dared 
Jt'o  confront,  and  had  Ikill  to  reduce  to  obedience,  a  train 
of  intoxicated  elephants,  at  once  appeafed  and  foftened 
the  wrath  of  Mahmood,  who,  flattered  and  gratified  by  the 
compliment,  notnonly  left  Nunda  in  the  quiet  poffeffion 
of  his  own  ftrong  fort  of  Callinger,  blit  added  to  it  fifteen* 
other  inferior  ones,  which  he  had  reduced  in  the  courfe 
of  his  expedition. 

In  his  twelfth  and  lalt  Indian  irruption,  which  took 
place  in  1024.,  Mahmood  direfted  his  vengeance  againft 
the  city  and  hill-fort  of  Sumnaut,  in  the  province  of  Gu- 
zerat.  Its  temple  is  defcribed  to  have  been  the  molt  cele¬ 
brated  refort  of  idolatrous  devotees  in  the  fouthern  part 
of  Hindooftan;  and  that  no  lefs  than  two  thoufand  villa¬ 
ges,  with  their  territories,  were  allotted  for  the  fupport  of 
its  eftabliffiment,  and  of  the  priefts,  who  it  is  faid  amount¬ 
ed  to  above  two  thoufand  in  number.  Its  lofty  roof  was 
fupported  by  fifty-fix  maffive  pillars,  overlaid  with  plates 
of  gold,  and  incrufted  at  intervals  with  rubies,  emeralds, 
and  other  precious  ftones.  One  immenfe  pendant  lamp 
alone  illuminated  the  fpacious  fabric,  whofe  light,  reflefted 
back  from  innumerable  jewels,  fpread  a  ftrong  and  reful¬ 
gent  luftre  'throughout  the  whole  /temple.  In  the  midft 
ftood  Sumnaut  himfelf,  an  idol  which  gave  name  to  the 
city  and  lurrounding  diftrift  ;  compofed  of  one  entire 
ftone,  fifty  cubits  in  height,  forty-feven  of  which  were 
buried  in  the  ground  ;  and,  on  that  chofen  fpot,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Brahmins,  he  had  been  worffiipped  between 
four  and  five  thoufand  years.  Around  the  dome  were  ar¬ 
ranged  fome  thoufands  of  images,  in  gold  and  filver,  of 
various  ffiapes  and  dimenfions ;  fo  that  on  this  fpot,  as  in 
a  grand  pantheon,  leemed  to  be  affembled  all  the  idols  of 
the  Hindoo  mythology. 

Mahmood,  informed  of  thefe  riches,  left  Gazna  with 
an  immenfe  army  ;  and  advancing  by  the  way  of  Moultan 
and  Agimere,  through  the  vaft  deferts  which  lie  between 
it  and  the  Indus,  he  at  length  arrived,  without  oppofition, 
before  the  walls  of  Sumnaut.  On  the  high  battlements  of 
the  temple  were  affembled  an  immenfe  multitude  in  arms ; 
when  a  herald  approaching,  denounced  the  vengeance  of 
the  god  upon  the  befiegers,  ffiould  they  attempt  to  violate 
or  profane  that  facred  place.  But  Mahmood,  in  fpite  of 
all  thefe  imprecations,  commenced  an  immediate  and  vi¬ 
gorous  affault,  driving  the  affrighted  natives  from  the 
walls,  which  the  befiegers,  by  their  fcaling-ladders,  in¬ 
ftantly  mounted,  killing  and  deftroying  every  thing  before 
them.  The  Hindoos,  who  had  retreated  into  the  temple, 
and  proftrated  themfelves  before  their  idol,  in  expectation 
of  feeing  the  enemy  at  once  difcomfited  through  his  fignal 
and  inftantaneous  vengeance,  finding  their  expectations 
vain,  made  a  defperate  effort  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
place.  Rufliing  in  a  body  on  the  aflailants,  they  repulfed 
them  with  great  daughter  5  and,  as  faft  as  freffi  forces  af- 
cended  the  walls,  they  puflied  them  headlong  down,  or 
impaled  them  with  their  fpears.  This  advantage  they 
maintained  for  two  days,  fighting  like  men  who  had  de¬ 
voted  themfelves  to  that  death,  which  their  faith  in  the 
metempfychofis  taught  them  to  believe  w'as  only  a  paffage  to 
felicity  and  glory.  On  the  third  day,  a  vaft  army  of  Hin¬ 
doos 
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doos  coming  to  the  relief  of  their  facred  city  and  temple, 
drew  the  attention  of  Mahmood  from  the  fiege,  to  his  more 
immediate  fafety.  Leaving,  therefore,  a  body  of  troops  to 
keep  the  befieged  in  awe,  he  took  a  Itrong  pofition,  and 
prepared  to  engage  the  advancing 'enemy.  Thefe  were 
led  to  battle  by  rajah  Byram  Deo,  from  whofe  family 
the  city  and  territory  of  Deogur  received  their  name ; 
and  other  confiderable  rajahs,  who,  it  is  faid,  determined 
to  die  in  defence  of  the  temple  and  its  gods,  or  deftroy 
the  prefumptuous  invader.  Accordingly,  they  fought 
with  a  heroifm  proportionate  to  their  fuperftition ;  and, 
before  victory  declared  for  Mahmood,  five  thoufand  Hin¬ 
doos  lay  flaughtered  on  the  field.  The  garril'on  of  Sum- 
naut,  after  this  defeat,  giving  up  all  for  loft,  iftued  out  of 
a  gate  that  looked, towards  the  ocean,  and,  embarking  in 
boats  to  the  number  of  four  or  five  thoufand,  intended  to 
proceed  to  the  ifland  of  Serandib,  now  Ceylon;  but,  in¬ 
formation  of  their  flight  having  been  given  to  the  fultan, 
he  feized  the  boats  which  were  left  in  the  harbour,  and, 
rowing  after  them  with  a  leleft  body  of  his  beft  troops, 
they  captured  fome,  and  funk  others,  permitting  but  few 
of  the  miferable  fugitives  to  efcape. 

After  placing  a  large  body  of  guards  at  the  gates,  Mah¬ 
mood  now  entered  the  city  ;  and,  approaching  the  temple, 
was  ftruck  with  the  majeftic  grandeur  and  magnitude  of 
the  ft ruft u re ;  but  when  he  entered,  and  faw  the  inefti- 
mable  riches  it  contained,  he  was  filled  with  aftonilhment 
and  delight.  In  the  fury  of  Mohammedan  zeal,  he  finote 
off  the  nofe  of  the  idol,  and  ordered  the  image  to  be 
pounded  to  pieces.  At  this  inftant  a  crowd  of  Brahmins, 
frantic  at  the  profanation  of  their  temple,  offered  the 
conqueror  ail  immenfe  fum  to  fpare  the  image  of  their 
god ;  but  Mahmood  replied,  that  he  would  never  bebranded 
with  the  bafe  charafter  of  a  feller  of  idols.  The  foldiers 
therefore  proceeded  in  their  work ;  and  broke  in  pieces 
the  body  of  the  idol,  when  out  tumbled  an  infinite  variety 
of  diamonds,  rubies,  and  pearls,  fo  pure,  and  of  a  magni¬ 
tude  fo  uncommon,  that  the  beholders  were  filled  with 
furprife  and  admiration.  This  unexpected  treafure,  with 
all  the  fpoil  taken  in  the  temple  and  city  of  Sumnaut, 
were  immediately  lecured  and  carried  off ;  while  fragments 
of  the  demolilhed  idol  were  diftributed  to  the  feveral 
mofques  of  Mecca,  Medina,  and  Gazna,  to  be  thrown  at 
the  threfhold  of  their  gates,  and  trampled  under  foot  by 
zealous  Muffulmen. 

Mahmood,  after  an  abfence  of  two  years  and  fix  months, 
fet  off  with  this  immenfe  plunder,  on  his  return  to  Gazna. 
But,  as  he  had  the  deferts  to  repafs,  the  army  miftook  its 
way,  and  was  expofed  to  the  moft  incredible  hardlhips. 
While  his  troops  were  expiring  with  their  tongues  hang¬ 
ing  out  for  want  of  water,  and  the  liorfes,  camels,  and 
elephants,  perilhing  at  every  ftep,  the  guide,  being  fuf- 
pefted,  was  put  to  the  torture  ;  when  he  confeffed  that 
he  was  one  of  the  priefts  of  Sumnaut,  and  thought  it  his 
duty  thus  to  revenge  the  infults  offered  to  his  god.  He 
was  inftantly  impaled,  and  Mahmood,  with  his  army,  thus 
miraculoufty  preferved. 

Not  long  after  his  return  to  Gazna,  the  health  of  Mah¬ 
mood  began  vifiblv  to  decline ;  but  the  indifpofition  of 
his  body  by  no  means  damped  the  ardour  of  his  mind. 
In  the  decline  of  life,  he  added  the  extenfive  province  of 
Perfian  Irak  to  his  domain.  And  now,  finding  his  end 
approach,  this  brave  but  rapacious  conqueror  command¬ 
ed  that  ail  the  lacks  of  gold,  and  caskets  of  precious 
ftones,  which  his  treafury  contained,  Ihould  be  brought 
before  him;  and,  having  gazed' long aqd  attentively  upon 
them,  he  remained  for  fome  time  filent,  and  then  burft 
into  tears.  He  crdeted,  the  following  day,  a  review  of  his 
numerous  army,  his  elephants,  camels,  horfes,  and  cha¬ 
riots  ;  with  which  having  for  fome  time  feafted  his  eyes 
from  a  lofty  travelling  throne,  he  again  Hied  a  plentiful 
flood  of  tears,  and  retired  in  anguilh  and  defpair  to  his 
palace.  His  diforder,  which  arofe  from  an  ulcer  of  the 
lungs,  daily  gaining  ground,  he  by  a  folemn  deed  ap¬ 
pointed  his  youngeft  Ion,  Mohammed,  to  lucceed  him  in 
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the  fovereignty  of  all.  his  newly-acquired  dominiofls,  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  the  Perfian  Irak,  which  he  had  given  to  Maf- 
fud,  his  eldeft  ion ;  and  fliortly  after  he  yielded  up  the 
ghoft,  at  the  palace  of  Gazna,  in  the  fixty-third  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  thirty-fifth  of  his  reign,  in  the  421ft  year 
of  the  Hegira, -and  1030  of  the  Chriftian  aera. 

Mohammed,  who  fucce^ded  to  Gazna,  and  the  con¬ 
quered  parts  of  Hindooftan,  enjoyed  the  imperial  dignity 
but  for  a  Ihort  time.  Maflud,  his  elder,  though  only  by 
a  few  hours,  (for  they  were  twins,)  firft  took  pofleflion  of 
the  Perfian  Irak,  agreeably  to  his  father’s  will,  and  then 
marched  an  army  againft  his  brother,  to  difpute  his  claim 
to  an  empire  which  he  deemed  his  birth-right.  Moham¬ 
med,  on  the  other  hand,  prepared  to  fupport  his  juft  pre- 
tenfions  to  that  fovereignty,  which  had  been  delegated  to 
hirrr  by  the  dying  words  and  will  of  hfe  father.  With 
this  view  he  opened  ’the  royal  treafury,  and  prepared  to 
decide  the  matter  by  force  of  arms  ;  but,  in  his  march  he 
was  deferted  by  his  ableft  generals  ;  and  himlelf,  fliortly 
after,  by  the  perfidy  of  fome  of  his  confidants,  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  his  brother  Maflud.,  who  for  ever  barred 
all  his  future  hopes,  by  cruelly  putting  out  his  eyes.  In 
the  year  of  the  hegira  4^,  or  A.  D.  1028,  exaftty  five 
months  after  the  death  of  Mahmood,  his  elder  fan  Maf- 
fud  was  invefted  with  the  royal  dignity.  During  the  con- 
fufions  that  arofe  from  the  contention '  of  tlie  rival  bro¬ 
thers,  many  cities  of  Hindooftan,  which  had  been  redu¬ 
ced  by  fultan  Mahmood,  revolted.  Maflud,  therefore, 
determined  to  lead  an  army  in  perfon  to  fecure  the  laurels 
fo  glorioufly  won  by  his  father.  With  more  zeal  than 
prudence,  the  new  Gaznavide  monarch  urged  on  his 
courfe  towards  Hindooftan  by  the  route  of  Cachimere ; 
and  arriving  before  the  fort  of  Surfutti,  orSarfabi,  which 
commanded  thepaffes,  he  invefted  it  with  his  whole  force. 
The  inhabitants  would  willingly  have  averted  his  ven¬ 
geance  by  propofal.s  of  capitulation  ;  but  the  cries  of  fome 
Muffulmen  captives  reaching  his  ear,  determined  him  to 
ftorm  the  fort.  The  deep  iurrounding  fofs  was  imme¬ 
diately  filled  up  with  felled  trees,  and  lugar-canes,  which 
grew  fpontaheoufly  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  fcaling 
ladders  were  then  applied  to  the  walls;  the  garrifon, 
without  diltinftion  of  age  or  lex,  were  barbaroufly  put 
to  the  fword  ;  and  the  place  was  given  up  to  the  plunder 
of  the  foldiers  ;  when  a  part  of  the  fpoil  foothed  the  buf¬ 
ferings  of  the  imprifoned  Muffulmen. 

In  the  year  1035,  Maflud  again  bent  his  progress 
towards  Hindooftan,  and  attacked  the  ftrong  fort  and  city 
of  Hafli,  the  capital  of  Sewalic,  a  country  near  the  then' 
fuppofed  fources  of  the  Ganges,  and  reckoned  impregna¬ 
ble.  In  the  temples  and  palace  of  that  city  he  found  im¬ 
menfe  treafures,  which  having  carefully  lecured,  he 
marched  on  without  delay  to  the  fort  of  Sunput,  forty 
miles  from  Delhi,  on  the  road  to  Lahore.  At  the  con¬ 
queror’s  approach,  Deipal,  the  Hindoo  governor,  evacuv 
ated  the  fort,  and  fled  into  the  woods ;  but  his  treafure, 
which,  he  had  not  time  to  carry  off,  became  the  property 
of  Maflud.  He  then  ordered  all  the  temples  of  the  cap¬ 
tured  places  to  be  laid  in  ruins,  and  their  idols  to  be  bro¬ 
ken  down.  Deipal,  driven  from  his  government,  ap¬ 
peared  in  arms  to  regain,  if  poflible,  his  plundered  tfiea- 
fures,  but  was  furpfited  by  the  fultan,  his.  army  taken 
prifoners,  and  himlelf  compelled  to  efcape  in  the  habit 
of  a  Have.  In  a  letter  which  Maflud  now  wrote  to  his  om- 
rahs  at  Gazna,  he  informed  them  of  his  having,  during 
this  expedition,  facrificed  to  the  religion  of  Mohammed 
fifty  thoufand.  infidels,  taken  feventy  thoufand  priloners, 
and  acquired  a  booty  amounting  to  a  million  of  dinars,’! 

The  progrefs,  however,  of  the  defolating.hand  of  Maf- 
fud  was  fafb drawing  to  an  end.  The  province  of  Gazna 
was  now  invaded  by  the  Seljukian  Turks,  who  compelled 
him  to  withdraw  into  Hindooftan,  till  he  could,  by  one 
grand  and  decifive  effort,  retrieve  his  perplexed  affairs 
With  this  view  he  collected,  his  immenfe  wealth  from  the 
different  ftrong  holds  of  Gazna,  and,  laying  it  upon  a 
number  of  camels,  bent  his  courfe  towards  Lahore.  He 
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likewife  took  his  brother  Mohammed,  and  compelled  him 
to  accompany  his  army.  The  Haves  and  numerous  atten¬ 
dants  of  the  royal  houfehold,  when  the  camels  arrived  on 
the  banks  of  the  Gelum,  confederated  with  thofe  who 
guarded  the  camels  to  plunder  the  lultan’s  treafures.  The 
troops,  fenfible  of  the  declining  date  of  the  imperial  au¬ 
thority,  and  willing  to  (hare  in  the  wealth  they  had  a  (lifted 
to  acquire,  immediately  joined  in  the  pillage,  and  in  a 
moment  all  was  uproar,  rapine,  and  confufion,  For,  from 
plundering  the  king’s  treafures,  they  foon  began  to  make 
depredations  on  one  another  5  and  as  each  was  fuperior  to 
his  neighbour  in  bodily  ftrength,  or  milfile  weapons,  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  fpoil  became  his  property.  Ima¬ 
gination  cannot  conceive  any  thing  more  truly  terrific, 
than  a  whole  army  thus  combating  each  other,  and  yet  en¬ 
gaged  in  boundlefs  fpoliation.  A  number  of  lives  were 
inhumanly  facrificed  during  the  conteft ;  and,  when  the 
fultan  approached  to  punifli  the  offenders,  notan  arm  was 
found  to  execute  the  vengeance  he  denounced.  All  were 
equally  guilty  ;  and  from  their  dread  of  punifhment,  they 
had  combined  to  depofe  Maffud,-  and  to  reftore  the  blind 
Mohammed  once  more  to  the  throne.  Maffud,  on  this 
extraordinary  occafion,  conducted  himfelf  with  dignity 
and  firmnefs  ;  and  lolicited  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  the  caftle  of  Kurri.  But  fo  reduced  were  now  the 
circumftances  of  the  degraded  fultan,  that  he  was  compel¬ 
led  to  apply  to  the  generality  of  his  brother  for  money 
to  pay  the  falaries  of  his  menial  attendants.  It  was  then 
that  Maffud  in  theanguifh  of  his  heart  exclaimed  ;  “  Oh  ! 
cruel  reverfe  of  fortune  !  yefterday  I  was  a  mighty  prince ; 
three  thoufand  camels  bending  under  the  weight  of  my 
treafures.  To-day  I  am  forced  to  beg,  and  receive  but 
the  mere  mockery  of  my  wants.” 

Mohammed,  not  long  after  his  fecond  accelfion,  per¬ 
ceiving  that  the  lofs  of  fight  rendered  him  incapable  of 
bufinefs,  refigned  the  fceptre  to  his  Con  Ahmed ;  who, 
not  thinking  himfelf  fecure  while  Maffud  lived,  went  in 
perfon  to  the  caftle  where  he  was  confined,  and,  with  the 
aftiftance  of  two  hired  ruffians,  affaffmated  that  unfortunate 
prince.  Modud,  the  fon  of  Maffud,  no  fooner  heard  of 
the  tragical  end  of  his  father,  than  he  was  filled  with  rage  ; 
and,  at  the  head  of  a  well-difciplined  army,  advancing  to 
Gazna,  he  was  there  received  with  the  loudeft  acclama- 
mations  of  joy.  Impatient  to  engage  the  fanguinary 
ufurper,  he  haftened  to  meet  the  enemy,  who  were  march¬ 
ing  from  Moultan ;  and,  the  two  armies  coming  to  an  ac¬ 
tion,  the  forces  of-  Ahmed  weVe  completely  routed,  and 
both  himfelf,  Mohammed,  and  the  two  murderers,  were 
taken  prifoners,  and  immediately  ordered  for  execution. 
In  commemoration  of  this  great  victory,  Modud  eredted 
a  city  upon  the  ipot  where  he  obtained  it,  and  called  it 
Fatteabad,  which  fignifies  the  “  City  of.  Victory.”  Here- 
turned  with  his  victorious  troops  to  Gazna,  whither  he 
carried  the  remains  of  his  father  to  be  interred  ;  and  with¬ 
out  farther  oppofition  afcended  the  vacant  throne,  in  the 
year  of  the  hegira  433,  A.D.  1041. 

Amidft  thefe  domeftic  quarrels  of  the  Gaznavian  prin¬ 
ces,  the  rajahs  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Hindooltan 
combined  together  to  expel  that  race  from  all  its  bounda¬ 
ries.  At  the  head  of  this  combination  was  the  rajah  of 
Delhi,  who  left  that  city  with  a  numerous  army,  which, 
in  its  progrefs,  multiplied  itfelf  in  fuch  a  degree,  as  to 
fweep  all  before  it.  Tannafar,  long  defiled  by  the  unhal¬ 
lowed  footfteps  of  Muffulmen,  gladly  opened  her  gates  to 
thefe  worlhippers  of  her  numerous,  but  degraded,  divini¬ 
ties.  The  fort  of  Naugracut  was  the  next  objedt  of  af- 
fault ;  but,  being  a  more  important  poft,  was  both  more 
ftrongly  fortified  and  more  vigoroufly  defended.  For 
four  months  the  refolute  garrifon,  expecting  fuccours 
from  Lahore,  refilled  with  firmnefs  every  hoftile  attack. 
But  thefe  fupplies  never  arrived  and  the  garrifon  of  Nau¬ 
gracut,  wearied  out,  and  famifhing  for  want  of  food, 
were  at  length  compelled  to  furrender.  Animated  by 
thefe  fuccefl'es,  the  Hindoo  army  immediately  advanced 
to  Lahore,  and  refolutely  invefted  that  ancient  city.  The 


Mohammedans  vigoroufly  defended  themfelves  during  the 
fpace  of  (even  months  ;  at  the  end  of  which,  finding  they 
mult  be  rooted  out  by  this  defenfive  mode  of  war,  unlels 
they  had  fpeedy  fuccours  from  Gazna,  they  bound  them¬ 
felves  by  a  foiemn  oath,  to  devote  their  lives  to  victory 
or  martyrdom;  and,  fuddenly  fallying  out  of  the  city, 
prelented  themfelves  in  battle  array  before  the  enemy’s 
camp.  The  Hindoos,  aftonifhed  at  their  appearance  and 
intimidated  by  their  fierce  affpect,  betook  themfelves  to 
flight,  and  were  purfued  with  great  (laughter  by  the  tri¬ 
umphant  Muffulmen.  Modud,  elated  at  this  favourable 
turn  in  his  affairs,  began  to  meditate  the  entire  conqueft 
of  Hindooftan  but  a  mortification  of  the  bowels  fuddenly 
carried  him  off,  in  the  year  of  the  hegira  441,  A.D.  1049, 
after  a  chequered  reign  of  nine  years. 

Maflud  II.  the  younger  fon  of  Modud,  then  an  infant 
of  the  age  of  four  years,  was  placed  on  the  throne  by 
Abi,  one  of  the  generals  of  Modud  ;  while  Hajib,  another 
general,  to  whom  a  great  part  of  the  army  was  devoted, 
propofed,  on  the  other  hand,  Abul  Haflen,  another  fon  of 
Modud,  who,  being  older,  feemed  to  poffefs  a  better  title 
to  the  (iipreme  authority.  Expectation  did  not  long  wait 
in  fufpenfe.  The  morning  that  was  to  decide  the  fate  of 
the  empire  by  a  pitched,  battle  between  thefe  two  generals 
rapidly  advancecf ;  and,  victory  declaring  in  favour  of  Ha¬ 
jib,  the  unfortunate  Maffud  was,  after  a  reign  of  fix  days, 
depoled,  and  Abul  Haflen,  his  elder  brother,  exalted  to 
the  throne. 

This  new  fultan  feems  to  have  reigned  over  the  provin¬ 
ces  of  Southern  Hindooftan  without  any  moleftation,  un¬ 
til  the  beginning  of  the  enfuing  reign  of  Abdul  Reftiid, 
or  Abdalralhid,  as  it  is  commonly  written ;  who  was  the 
fon  of  fultan  Mahmood,  and  had  been,  by  the  order  of 
Modud,  long  imprifoned  in  one  of  the  hill-forts.  When, 
previoufty  to  that  prince’s  fudden  death,  his  vizier,  Ab- 
doi  Ryfac,  marched  to  repel  the  Turkifh  Seljuks  from 
Sejeftan,  intelligence  was  brought  him,  during  the  expe¬ 
dition,  that  the  mafter  he  ferved  was  no  more.  That 
faithful  vizier  was  therefore  deiirous  of  placing  the  crown 
where  priority  of  birth  feemed  to  determine  its  difpofal ; 
and,  aftuated  by  thefe  fentiments,  he  releafed  Abdalralhid 
from  his  confinement.  The  confequence  was>  that  Ab- 
dalrafhid,  having  approached  Gazna  at  the  head  of  a  for¬ 
midable  army,  gained  a  complete  victory  over  Abul 
Haflen,  and  immediately  afcended  the  throne.  The  un¬ 
fortunate  fultan  was  fiiortly  after  feized,  and  doomed  in 
his  turn  to  confinement  in  the  hill-fort  of  Didi. 

Abdalrafhid,  the  leventh  king  of  Gazna  and  India, 
began  his  reign  about  the  year  1052  of  the  Chriftian  asra ; 
and  he  marched  an  army  againft  the  fort  of  Naugracut, 
which  wras  once  more  taken  by  affault,  after  a  clofe  and 
vigorous  inveftment.  After  this  fuccefs,  the  fultan  fent 
his  general  Togrol  into  the  province  of  Seiftan,  invefted 
with  powers  beyond  any  former  governor,  and  armed 
with  authority  that  in  the  end  proved  fatal  to  himfelf. 
After  regulating  the  affairs  of  that  province,  and  having 
an  army  at  his  command,  Togrol  conceived  the  dark  de- 
fign  of  marching  to  Gazna,  and  dethroning  the  monarch 
who  had  heaped  fuch  favours  upon  him,  and  afcendinghim- 
felf  the  throne  of  the  depofed  monarch.  The  treacherous 
plan  was  no  fooner  formed  than  executed.  Gazna  was 
invefted,  and  the  unhappy  fultan,  with  the  reft  of  the 
royal  family,  obliged  to  retire  into  the  citadel  for  fecurity. 
The  imperial  army  being  abfent,  there  were  but  few  troops 
in  the  city,  and  thofe  by  no  means  equal  to  its  defence 
againft  the  numerous  forces  that  affailed  it.  Togrol,  hav¬ 
ing  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  town,  vigoroufly  attacked 
the  citadel,  which  he  carried  by  affault ;  when  a  feene  of 
blood  and  horror  took  place,  at  which  humanity  fhudders. 
The  fultan,  and  nine  of  the  blood  royal,  were  inftantly 
put  to  death,  with  all  thofe  who  attempted  to  defend 
them.  Two  only  efcaped  the  general  mafl'acre,  Ferokhzad 
and  Anca,  a  fon  and  daughter  of  Maffud.  The  former 
found  means  to  make  his  efcape  ;  but  the  latter  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  wed  the  inhuman  murderer  of  her  race ;  who 
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now  feized  the  royal  diadem,  aftumed  the  title  of  fultan, 
and  fummoned  the  diftant  governors  to  acknowledge  his 
authority,  and  repair  to  Gazna  to  render  him  homage,  as 
their  lawful  fovereign.  But,  while  the  tyrant  fat  on 
his  throne  to  receive  the  compliments .  which  were  to 
ufher  in  the  firlt  year  of  his  reign,  fome  virtuous  adhe¬ 
rents  to  the  imperial  family,  feigning  to  pay  him  fealty, 
at  one  and  the  fame  infant  drew  their  l'cymetars,  and 
plunged  them  in  his  heart. 

Soon  after  this  facrifice  to  offended  juftice,  Hajib,  the 
principal  general  of  the  murdered  Abdalrafhid,  arrived 
at  Gazna  with  the  array  ;  and,  calling  a  council  of  fate, 
inquired  whether  any  yet  remained  of  the  race  of  Subuc- 
tagi.  He  was  informed,  that  in  a  certain  fort  there  yet 
remained  imprifoned,  Feroch  Zaad,  Ibrahim,  and  Suja. 
Thefe  he  ordered  to  be  brought  from  their  confinement ; 
and,  it  being  agreed  that  fortune  fliould  decide  by  lot 
which  of  them  fliould  afcend  the  throne,  the  lot  fell  upon 
Feroch  Zaad,  who  accordingly  received  the  allegiance  of 
the  court.  The  reign  of  Abdalrafliid  comprehended  only 
one  year :  he  was  not  a  prince  of  great  capacity,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  deferved  a  better  fate. 

Feroch  Zaad,  or  Ferokhzad,  on  afcending  the  throne, 
gave  the  reins  of  government  into  the  hands  of  Hajib  ; 
who  not  only  approved  himfelf  worthy  of  fuch  a  truft, 
but  in  two  pitched  battles  defeated  the  Turkifli  Seljuks, 
who  had  long  attempted  the  conqueft  of  the  Gaznavian 
empire.  No  remarkable  occurrences  in  Hindooftan  dif- 
tinguilhed  this  reign,  which  was  but  of  fix  years  duration, 
as  the  fultan  died  A.  D.  1058,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Ibra¬ 
him,  the  ninth  king  of  Gazna  and  India,  He  was  a 
prince  remarkable  for  morality  and  devotion,  having  in 
the  flower  of  his  youth,  amidft  every  temptation  to  plea- 
lure,  conquered  his  fenfual  appetites,  and  added  two 
months  more  to  the  Mohammedan  feaft  of  Ramazan, 
which  he  kept  with  unprecedented  feverity.  He,  at  the 
fame  time,  gave  ftriCl  attention  to  the  affairs  of  his  go¬ 
vernment,  and  to  the  due  adminiftration  of  juftice.  This 
prince,  we  are  told,  excelled  in  the  art  of  fine  writing ; 
and  in  the  libraries  of  Mecca  and  Medina  there  are  two 
copies  of  the  Koran,  written  with  his  own  hand,  which 
were  fent  as  prelents  to  the  caliph.  In  the  firft  year  of 
his  reign,  having  received  intelligence  that  Malec  Shah, 
king  of  the  Seljukian  Turks,  had  collected  a  great  army, 
with  an  intention  to  invade  Gazna*  Ibrahim,  confcious 
of  his  own  inferiority  in  the  field,  by  a  well-contrived  ar¬ 
tifice  diverted  his  hoftile  intentions.  Not  long  after,  he 
concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  thofe  difturbers  of  the 
national  tranquillity,  ceding  to  them  all  the  country  they 
had  conquered,  upon  condition  that  they  fliould  never  in¬ 
vade  the  reft  of  his  dominions.  To  ftrengthen  this  alli¬ 
ance,  he  married  his  fon  Maffud  to  the  daughter  of  Malec 
Shah ;  and  this  politic  meafure  feems  to  have  fecured  the, 
repofe  of  his  realm,  from  that  quarter,  during  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  reign. 

Zealous,  however,  for  the  propagation  of  the  Moham¬ 
medan  faith,  and  anxious  to  retain  the  important  con- 
quefts  in  Hindooftan,  he  fent  a  confiderable  army  into 
that  country,  and  took  poffefiion  of  many  places  which 
had  never  been  before  fubdued  by  the  Moflem  arms.  In 
1079,  he  marched  thither  in  perl'on,  and  extended  his  con- 
quelts  to  the  fort  of  Adjodin.  This  place  being  taken, 
he  turned  to  another  fort,  called  Rupal,  which  was  built 
upon  the  fummit  of  a  fteep  hill.  A  river  incloled  it  on 
three  fides,  and  a  fmall  peninfula  joined  it  to  the  other 
hills,  which  were  entirely  covered  wuth  an  impervious 
wood,  much  infefted  by  venomous  l'erpents.  This  circum- 
ltance,  however,  did  not  dif’courage  the  fultan  from  the 
attempt.  He  ordered  feveral  thoufand  hatchet-men  to 
clear  away  the  wood,  which  they  effected  in  fpite  of  all 
oppofition,  and,  the  rock  being  foft,  the  miners  forced 
their  way  in  a  ftiort  time  under  the  walls,  which  were 
brought  down  in  ruins.  The  place  was  immediately  ta¬ 
ken,  and  the  garrifon  made  prifoners.  Several  other 
ftrotig  holds  were  alio  taken  and  deftroyed,  many  temples 
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plundered,  the  idols  demolifhed,  and,  with  x  prafufion  of 
riches  and  magnificent  fpoils,  one  hundred  thoufand  un¬ 
fortunate  Hindoo  prifoners  were  carried  bound  to  Gazna. 
Some  time  after,  the  king  meeting  one  of  thofe  un¬ 
happy  men  carrying  a  huge  ftone,  with  great  difficulty 
and  labour,  to  a  royal  palace  which  was  then  building, 
it  awakened  the  humanity  of  Ibrahim  •.  he  commanded 
the  captive  to  throw  it  down,  and  gave  him  his  liberty, 
ordering  that  it  ihould  not  be  removed  from  the  highway 
where  it  was  depofited,  hut  remain  there,  “  as  a  memo¬ 
rial  of  the  misfortunes  of  war,  and  the  compaffion  of  the 
conqueror.” 

Ibrahim’s  victories  in  Hindooftan  were  fo  numerous 
and  important,  that  they  obtained  him  the  names  of  AI 
Modhaffer,  and  Al  Manfur ;  that  is,  the  conqueror,  and 
the  triumphant.  Notwithftanding,  however,  his  frequent 
wars,  he  bore  the  character  of  a  charitable  and  humane 
prince;  and,  during  the  intervals  of  peace,  he  was  conti¬ 
nually  employed  in  building  mofques,  oratories,  hofpitals, 
and  other  edifices  of  national  ornament  and  utility.  After 
a  reign  of  forty-two  years,  he  died  in  1088,  leaving,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ferjhta ,  thirty-fix  ions  and  forty-daughters, 
the  latter  of  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  learned  and  re¬ 
ligious  men  who  frequented  bis  court. 

Maffud  III.  the  Ion  of  Ibrahim,  and  tenth  king  of 
Gazna  and  India,  mounted  the  throne  upon  the  deceafe 
of  his  father;  and  was  not  Iefs  renowned  for  his  juftice 
and  mercy,  than  for  the  wifdom  of  the  political  maxims 
by  wdiich  he  governed.  He  reviled  the  ancient  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  ftate  ;  and,  abrogating  fuch  as  were  un- 
reafonable,  fubftituted  others  in  their  place,  founded  upon 
more  enlarged  and  generous  principles.  He  took  the 
daughter  of  Sinjar,  fuccefl'or  of  Malec  Shah,  king  of  the 
Seljuks,  in  marriage,  which  cemented  between  them  a  firm 
and  lalting  friendlhip. 

Unlike  that  of  his  predeceffor,  his  reign  was  the  reign 
of  peace  in  the  weltern  diflriCls  of  his  empire,  and  afford¬ 
ed  ample  leifure  to  his  generals  to  extend  their  arms  eaft- 
ward  in  Hindooftan,  even  beyond  the  fartheft  boundaries 
of  the  conquelts  of  the  great  Mahmood  himfelf.  They 
crofted  the  river  Ganges,  and,  having  plundered  many- 
rich  cities  and  temples,  returned  in  triumph  to  Lahore ; 
which,  being  more  remote  from  the  Seljukian  dominions, 
was  now  become  tire  favoured  refidence  of  the  Gaznavian 
kings.  After  a  reign  of  lixteen  years,  Maft'ud  died  in  the 
year  of  the  hegira  508,  or  A.  D.  1114;  and  Arfilla,  his 
ion,  having  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  Shire,  the 
rightful  heir,  aifumed  the  fceptre  and  the  diadem.  His 
ianguinary  mind  now  exerted  itfelf  in  aCls  of  tyranny  to¬ 
wards  his  other  brethren.  They  were  all  cruelly  and 
clofely  confined.  One  of  them,  however,  Byram,  evaded 
the  vigilance  of  his  keepers,  and  fled  for  protection  to  his 
uncle  Sinjar,  who,  on  the  part  of  his  brother  Mohammed, 
king  of  Perfia,  then  ruled  the  province  of  Chorafan.  Sinjar 
inftantly  demanded  the  releafe  of  his  nephews ;  and  on  the 
refufal  of  Arfilla  to  liberate  them,  he  advanced,  with  By¬ 
ram,  towards  Gazna,  to  enforce  what  the  ufurper  had  denied. 

Sinjar  marched  from  Bull,  in  Chorafan,  with  thirty  thou¬ 
fand  horfe  and  fifty  thoufand  foot;  and  without  oppofi¬ 
tion  advanced  within  one  pharfang  of  Gazna,  where  the 
army  of  Arfilla  was  drawn  out  in  order  of  battle.  The 
line  of  Sinjar  was  immediately  formed,  the  horfe  were  di¬ 
vided  into  lquadrons,  with  battalions  of  fpearmen  in  the 
intervals,  and  the  elephants  brought  up  the  rear.  Encou¬ 
raging  his  troops,  he  advanced  refolutely  towards  the  ene¬ 
my,  who  flood  firm  to  receive  the  charge.  “  The  fhock 
was  fo  violent  on  both  iides,  that  order  and  command 
yielded  to  rage  and  confufion.  .  The  gleam  of  arms  that 
illuminated  the  field  was  foon  quenched  in  blood,  and 
darkened  by  clouds  of  duft,  that  took  away  all  diffrac¬ 
tion.”  At  length  the  troops  of  Gazna  were  put  to  flight ; 
and  Arfilla,  unable  to  renew  the  combat,  fled  with  preci¬ 
pitation  towards  Hindooftan.  The  victorious  Sinjar  en¬ 
tered  Gazna  in  triumph  •  and,  after  having  eftablilhed  By¬ 
ram  on  the  throne,  returned  to  his  own  country.  Ar¬ 
il  fiUfls 
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filla,  on  hearing  of  his  departure,  collefled  all  the  troops 
in  the  Gaznavide  provinces  of  Hindodltan,  and  haftened 
had?,  at  their  head,  to  recover  his  capital.  Succefs  for  a 
time  crowned  his  expedition }  but  Sinjar,  again  marching 
to  Gazna,  drove  him  once  more  from  its  walls ;  upon 
which,  his  omrahs,  confpiring  againft  him,  in  order  to 
fcreen  themfelves  from  the  vengeance  of  Sinjar,  feized  on 
the  wretched  Arfilla,  and  delivered  him  bound  and  cap¬ 
tive  to  that  prince  ;  who,  a  tiling  on  the  lex  talicnis  of  blood 
for  blood,  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death,  after  a  turbu¬ 
lent  reign  of  only  three  years. 

Byram,  the  twelfth  king  of  Gazna  and  India,  who  now 
peacefully  afcended  the  throne,  was  in  every  refpefl  the 
counterpart  of  the  blood-thirfty  Arfilla.  He  was  the 
friend  of  literature,  and  a  liberal  encourager  of  the  ufeful 
arts.  Though  naturally  inclined  to  peace,  he  was  twice 
obliged  to  march  into  Hindooftan  to  chaftife  his  refractory 
fubjefts,  and  fupport  the  collectors  of  the  imperial  reve¬ 
nue.  The  firft  time  he  marched  to  reduce  Balm,  who 
held  polTciTion  of  Lahore  in  right  of  his  brother  Arfilla, 
the  former  emperor.  Him  he  defeated  and  took  ;  but  hav¬ 
ing  pardoned  him, "upon  fweari.ig  allegiance,  he  was  again 
reinftated  in  his  government,  and  the  king  returned  to 
Gazna.  In  the  mean  time,  Balin  built  the  Itrong  fort  of 
Nigore,  whither  he  conveyed  all  his  wealth,  family,  and 
cffefts ;  and  then,  raifmg  an  army,  compofed  of  Arabs, 
Perfians,  Afghans,  and  Chilligies,  he  committed  great  de- 
vaftations  upon  the  Indian  independent  princes  5  which 
mightily  inflaming  his  ambition,  he  afpired  at  length  to 
the  empire.  Byram,  apprifed  of  the  intentions  of  Balin, 
collected  an  army,  and  marched  a  fecond  time  towards 
Hindooftan.  Balin,  w  ith  his  ten  ions,  who  had  each  the 
command  of  a  province,  advanced  to  meet  the  king,  as  far 
as  Moultan.  A  dreadful  battle  now  enfued ;  but  the 
curfe  of  ingratitude  was  poured  upon  the  head  of  the  per¬ 
fidious  rebel ;  who,  in  his  flight,  with  his  ten  fons  and  at¬ 
tendants,  were  driven  headlong  into  a  deep  morafs,  where 
they  perifhed  miferably. 

Byram,  after  this  viftory,  fettled  the  affairs  of  his  In¬ 
dian  provinces,  and  appointed  Huffein  to  the  government ; 
returning  himfelf  to  Gazna.  He  foon  after  caufed  to  be 
publicly  executed,  Mohammed,  prince  of  Gaur,  fon-in- 
law  to  the  rebel  Balin  ;  an  unjuft  and  impolitic  meafure, 
which  involved  him  in  frefh  warfare ;  for  Seif  ul  Dien, 
prince  of  Gaur,  brother  to  the  deceafed,  railed  a  great 
army  to  revenge  his  death.  He  marched  dire&ly  to  Gaz¬ 
na  ;  which  Byram,  unable  to  defend,  immediately  evacu¬ 
ated,  and  fled  to  the  ftrong  hold  of  Kirma,  which  had 
been  built  by  the  Afghans,  to  guard  a  pafs  in  the  moun¬ 
tains.  The  prince  of  Gaur,  without  oppofition,  entered 
the  capital,  where  he  eftablilhed  himfelf  by  the  confent  of 
the  people ;  fending  Alla,  his  brother,  to  govern  his  na¬ 
tive*  principality  of  Gaur.  Notwithftanding,  however, 
every  effort  to  render  himfelf  popular,  the  people,  from 
long  attachment  to  the  Gaznavian  family,  began  to  dif- 
like  his  government,  and  fecretly  wifned  the  re-eftabliih- 
ment  of  their  former  king.  Some  of  the  omrahs,  taking 
advantage  of  this  favourable  difpofition,  informed  Byram 
of  their  readinefs  for  an  infurreClion.  It  was  now  the 
depth  of  winter,  and  moft  of  the  followers  of  the  prince 
of  Gaur  had  returned,  upon  leave,  to  their  families  5  when 
Byram  unexpectedly  appeared  before  Gazna,  with  a  great 
army.  Seif  ul  Dien,  being  in  no  condition  to  refill  him, 
was  preparing  to  retreat  to  Gaur,  when  the  Gaznians  en¬ 
treated  him  to  engage  Byram,  affuring  him  they  would 
exert  themfelves  to  the  utmoft  in  his  fervice ;  but  this 
was  only  a  feint  to  deceive  him.  As  the  unfortunate 
prince,  therefore,  was  advancing  to  engage  Byram,  he  was 
furrounded  by  the  people  of  Gazna,  and  taken.  The  un¬ 
happy  captive  was  inhumanly  put  to  the  torture,  and  his 
head  fent  to  Sinjar,  king  of  Perfia }  while  his  vizier,  Seid 
Mujud,  was  impaled  alive. 

When  this  news  reached  his  brother  Alla,  his  foul 
burned  -with  rage  and  indignation.  Determined  to  take 
a  deep  revenge,  he  inftantly,  with  all  his  united  powers, 
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invaded  Gazna.  Byram,  informed  of  his  approach,  intre¬ 
pidly  advanced  to  give  him  battle.  At  firft  the  troops  of 
Gazna,  by  their  fuperior  numbers,  bore  down  thofe  of 
Gaur ;  till  Alla,  feeing  his  fituation  becoming  defperate, 
called  out  to  two  gigantic  brothers,  of  the  name  of  Chir- 
mil,  whom  he  faw  in  the  front,  like  two  rocks,  ftemming 
the  torrent  of  the  battle.  He  forced  on  his  elephant  to¬ 
wards  Byram,  thefe  two  heroes  clearing  the  way  before  him. 
Byram,  obferving  him,  flood  aghaft ;  but  his  fon  Dowlat, 
accepting  the  challenge,  advanced  to  oppofe  him.  The  el¬ 
der  of  the  valiant  Chirmils,  ruftiing  forward,  ripped  up  the 
belly  of  Dowlat’s  elephant}  but  was  himfelf  killed  by  its 
fall.  Alla,  in  the  mean  time,  engaged  the  brave  prince,  and 
with  his  fpear  fixed  him  to  the  ground.  The  younger  Chir- 
mil  furicufly  attacked  the  elephant  of  Byram  ;  and  after 
infiiCling  many  defperate  wounds,  brought  the  enormous 
animal  down:  but  with  it  he  alfo  fell}  and  Byram  ef- 
caped  with  his  life,  and,  mounting  a  horfe,  joined  in  the 
flight  of  his  army,  which'  was  difcomfiteff  on  all  fides. 
Byram,  with  the  Scattered  remains  of  his  army,  found  an 
afylum  in  Hindooftan  ;  but  he  was  overwhelmed  with  mif- 
fortunes,  and  funk  under  the  hand  of  death,  in  1152,  af¬ 
ter  a  reign  of  thirty-five  years.  Chofro  I.  the  fon  of  By¬ 
ram,  and  the  thirteenth  king  of  Gazna  and  India,  upon 
the  death  of  his  father,  was  inverted  with  the  fovereignty 
at  Lahore,  leaving  the  city  of  Gazna  to  the  favage-minded 
Alla,  who  gave  it  up  to  the  accumulated  horrors  of  daughter, 
rapine,  and  devaftation.  The  maffacre  continued  for  fe- 
ven  days  ;  after  which,  it  is  faid,  this  inhuman  monfter  car¬ 
ried  a  number  of  the  moft  venerable  priefts  and  aged  citi¬ 
zens  in  chains  to  Gaur,  to  adorn  his  triumph.  There, 
horrible  to  relate  !  he  ordered  their  throats  to  be  cut,  tem¬ 
pering  the  earth  with  their  blood,  as  mortar  to  cement 
the  walls  of  his  city  ! 

Soon  after  the  return  of  Alla  to  Gaur,  Chofro,  in  the 
hope  of  recovering  Gazna,  and  depending  upon  the  aflift- 
ance  of  Sinjar,  king  of  Perfia,  colleCled  all  his  forces,  and 
marched  from  Lahore.  But,  when  he  had  arrived  upon 
the  borders  of  that  province,  he  received  intelligence  that 
Sinjar  had  begn  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by  the  Selju- 
kian  Turks,  who  were  then  marching  down  with  a  great 
army  to  Gazna.  This  obliged  him  to  retreat  agaiif  to  La¬ 
hore  ;  where  he  died  A.  H.  555,  A.  D.  1 1 59,  having  reign¬ 
ed  but  feven  years. 

Chofro  II.  the  fourteenth  and  laft  king  of  the  Gazna¬ 
vide  dynalty,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  afcended  the 
throne  at  Lahore,  which  he  adorned  with  equal  benevo¬ 
lence  and  juftice  ;  extending  his  dominions  over  moft  of 
the  provinces  formerly  poffefied  by  the  emperors  Ibra¬ 
him  and  Byram.  But  Mohammed,  brother  to  the  prince 
of  Gaur,  with  an  infatiable  rage,  attacked  and  ravaged 
the  kingdom  of  Gazna,  which  he  wholly  reduced ;  after 
which  he  marched  an  army  into  India,  over-running 
the  provinces  of  Peifhore,  Afghaniftan,  Moultan,  and  the 
Panjab.  He  then  advanced  to  Lahore  ;  and,  in  the  year 
of  the  hegira  576,  befieged  the  emperor  Chofro  in  that  ca¬ 
pital  ;  but,  finding  it  impofiible  to  take  the  city,  he  enter¬ 
ed  into  a  treaty  with  the  befieged  prince.  Mohammed  in 
confequence  evacuated  the  country,  carrying  away  Chof¬ 
ro,  the  fon  of  the  emperor,  a  child  of  four  years  of  age, 
as  an  hoftage  for  the  performance  of  the  treaty.  But  the 
terms  of  that  treaty  not  being  fulfilled  by  Chofro,  Moham¬ 
med  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  dynafty  of  Gazna¬ 
vide  fultans.  For  this  purpofe  he  had  recourfe  to  treachery. 
While  he  was  preparing  for  the  expedition,  he  gave  out 
that  it  was  only  intended  againft  the  Seljuks  5  at  the  fame 
time  informing  Chofro,  by  letter,  that  he  was  defirous  of 
accommodating  all  their  differences  by  a  lalting  and  friend¬ 
ly  peace.  To  convince  him  of  the  fincerity  of  his  inten¬ 
tions,  he  now  fent  back  his  fon  Chofro,  with  a  fplendid 
retinue  ;  but  he  ordered  that  retinue  to  linger  by  the  way, 
and  make  very  fhort  marches  ;  fo  that  the  emperor,  his  fa¬ 
ther,  impatient  to  fee  him,  advanced  a  part  of  the  way, 
unguardedly,  to  meet  him.  In  the  mean  time,  Moham¬ 
med,  with  twenty  thoufand  horfe,  galloped  round  the 
1  '  mountains, 
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mountains,  and  cutoff Chofro  from  Lahore,  by  furrounding 
his  little  camp  in  the  night.  The  emperor,  awakening  in 
the  morning,  and  being  informed  of  this  diabolical  fnare, 
law  no  poflibility  of  efcape ;  and  therefore  threw  himfelf 
upon  the  mercy  of  his  adverfary.  The  •  fultan  perempto¬ 
rily  demanded  poffeffion  of  the  capital,  as  the  price  of  the 
king’s  life.  Accordingly  the  gates  of  that  noble  city  v/ere 
thrown  open  to  receive  him  j  and  thus,  without  a  blow, 
did  this  vail  empire  pafs  for  ever  from  the  celebrated  and 
illuftrious  houfe  of  Gazna. 

The  GAURIDE  DYNASTY. 

Mohammed,  becoming  thus  poffeffed  of  the  city  of  La¬ 
hore,  affumed  to  himfelf  the  fovereign  authority;  and  af¬ 
ter  bellowing  the  government  of  that  province  on  Ali, 
viceroy  of  Moultan,  he  returned  to  his  brother,  the  empe¬ 
ror,  at  Gazna.  In  the  year  of  the  hegira  587,  or  A.  D. 

1 1  g  1,  he  is  laid  to  have  marched  an  army  into  Hindoo- 
ltan  ;  and  proceeding  to  Agimere,  to  have  taken  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  Miberhind  ;  where  he  left  Malleck  Zea,  with  a 
thoufand  chofen  horfe,  and  fome  foot,  to  garrifon  the 
place.  He  v/as  hallening  upon  his  return  to  Gazna,  when 
he  heard  that  Pittu  Rai,  the  rajah  of  Agimere,  with  his 
brother  Candi  Rai,  king  of  Delhi,  and  fome  other  Indian 
princes,  were  marching  to  recover  Tiberhind,  with  two 
hundred  thoufand  horfe,  and  three  thoufand  elephants. 
Mohammed  inftantly  returned  to  the  relief  of  the  garri¬ 
fon.  He  met  the  enemy  at  the  village  of  Sirauri,  fourteen 
miles  from  Tannalar,  and  eighty  from  Delhi,  where  he  gave 
them  battle.  Upon  the  firll  onfet  his  right  and  left  wings 
were  turned,  being  outflanked  by  the  enemy  ;  till,  join¬ 
ing  in  the  rear,  his  army  was  gradually  formed  into  a  cir¬ 
cle.  Mohammed,  who  was  in  the  centre  of  the  line,  was 
told  that  his  right  and  left  wings  were  defeated,  and  ad- 
vifed  to  provide  for  his  own  immediate  fafety.  Enraged 
at  this  counl'el,  he  fmote  the  adviler,  and  rulhed  on  to¬ 
wards  the  enemy  ;  among  whom  he  commenced,  with  a 
few  followers,  a  moll  dreadful  daughter.  The  eyes  of 
Candi  Rai,  king  of  Delhi,  perceiving  him,  he  drove  the 
elephant,  upon  which  he  was  mounted,  direflly  againll 
him.  Mohammed,  rifing  from  his  horfe,  threw  his  lance 
with  fuch  force  at  the  elephant,  that  he  drove  out  fome 
of  his  teeth.  In  the  mean  time  the  king  of  Delhi  pierced 
the  fultan  through  the  right  arm,  and  bad  aimolt  thrown 
him  to  the  ground  ;  when  fome  of  his  chiefs,  advancing  to 
his  refcue,  bore  him  from  the  lieldof  battle,  which  by  this 
time  was  deferted  almoit  by  his  whole  army  ;  and  the  Hin¬ 
doos  purfued  them  near  forty  miles. 

Upon  the  retreat  of  Mohammed,  the  allied  rajahs  con¬ 
tinued  their  march  to  Tiberhind,  which  they  belieged  for 
thirteen  months,  and  at  lall  obliged  it  to  capitulate.  Mo¬ 
hammed,  in  the  mean  while,  recovering  from  his  wounds, 
raifed  a  frelh  army,  confining  of  a  hundred  thoufand  chofen 
horfe,  Turks,  Perlians,  and  Afghans,  many  of  whom  had 
their  helmets  ornamented  with  jewels,  and  their  armour  in¬ 
laid  with  filver  and  gold.  Withthele  he  marched  in  martial 
fplendour  to  Moultan,  where  he  conferred  titles  and  em¬ 
ployments  upon  all  who  he  had  reafon  to  expeft  would  be 
firm  to  his  interell.  He  then  proceeded  to  Lahore,  from 
whence  he  difpatched  an  ambaffador  to  Agimere,  with  a 
declaration  of  war,  fhould  the  Hindoos  continue  to  rejefl 
the  Mohammedan  faith.  Pittu  Rai,  king  of  Agimere,  re¬ 
turned  an  infulting  anfwer  to  the  embaify  ;  and  immedi¬ 
ately  wrote  for  fuccours  to  all  the  neighbouring  princes. 
Nor  did  his  allies  delay  their  march ;  and  therefore  he 
foon  advanced  to  meet  Mohammed,  with  an  army  faid  to 
confifl  of  three  hundred  thoufand  horfe,  befides  three  thou¬ 
fand  elephants,  and  a  great  body  of  infantry.  The  Hin¬ 
doos  again  waited  to  receive  Mohammed  upon  the  former 
field  of  battle.  The  two  armies  at  length  encamped  in 
fig-ht  of  each  other,  with  the  river  Surfutti  between  them. 
The  Indian  princes,  of  whom  there  are  laid  to  have  been 
no  lei's  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  this  great  armament, 
being  lulled  into  fecurity  by  an  artful  propofal  of  a  truce 
from  the  invader,  the  Hindoos  fpent  the  night  in  riot  and 
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revelry.,  while  Mohammed  v/as  preparing  to  take  them  by 
furprife.  He  accordingly  forded  the  river  a  little  before 
the  morning  dawn,  and  had  entered  part  of  the  Indian 
camp  before  the  treachery  was  difeovered.  Notwith- 
flanding  the  confufion  that  enfued  among  the  Hindoos, 
their  camp  was  of  fuch  an  amazing  extent,  that  the  greater 
part  had  fufficient  time  to  form,  and  to  cover  the  rout ; 
lb  that  they  loon  advanced  with  great  refolution  in  four 
powerful  divifions.  Mohammed,  upon  feeing  this,  order¬ 
ed  his  troops  to  halt ;  and  his  army,  which  had  been  alfo 
divided  into  four  columns,  were  commanded  to  renew  the 
attack  by  turns,  wheeling  off  to  the  rear  after  they  had 
difeharged  their  bows  a  certain  number  of  times,  and  then 
to  give  ground  gradually  as  they  advanced  with  their  ele¬ 
phants.  In  this  manner  he  retreated  and  fought,  till  the 
fun  was  nearly  fet ;  when  thinking  he  had  fufficiently 
wearied  the  enemy,  and  deluded  them  with  a  confidence 
of  viflory,  he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  referve  of 
twelve  thoufand  horfe,  whofe  riders  were  covered  with 
Iteel ;  and,  giving  orders  to  his  omrahs  to  fecond  him,  he 
made  a  refolute  charge,  and  carried  death  and  confufion 
among  the  Hindoo  ranks.  The  diforder  became  general ; 
theMuffulman  troops  made  fuch  a  dreadful  daughter,  that 
this  prodigious  army  was  completely  routed,  and  fled  in. 
every  direction. 

Candi,  king  of  Delhi,  and  many  other  princes,  were 
llain  in  the  field  ;  while  Pittu  Rai,  king  of  Agimere,  was 
taken  in  the  purfuit,  and  put  to  death.  The  lpoil  of  the 
camp,  which  was  immenfely  rich,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  conquerors ;  and  the  forts  of  Surlutti,  Samana,  Ko- 
ram,  and  Haiti,  furrendered  after  the  vidlory.  Moham¬ 
med  marched  to  Agimere,  and  took  poffeffion  of  it ;  but, 
upon  the  promife  of  a  large  annual  tribute,  he  gave  up  the 
countiy  to  Gola,  the  fon  of  Pittu  Rai.  He  then  turned 
his  arms  towards  Delhi ;  but  was  prevailed  upon  by  the 
new  king,  with  the  weight  of  prefents,  to  abandon  that 
enterprife.  He  left  his  faithful  (lave  Cuttub,  whom  he 
had  advanced  to  a  genera),  in  the  town  of  Koram,  with  a 
confiderable  detachment ;  and  marched  himfelf  towards 
the  mountains  of  Sewalic,  which  lie  to  the  north  of  In¬ 
dia;  deftroying  and  plundering  all  the  countiy  in  his  way. 
His  general  Cuttub,  by  the  fultan’s  orders,  raifed  an  army, 
and  took  the  fort  of  Merat,  and  the  city  of  Delhi,  from 
the  family  of  Candi  Rai.  He  alio,  in  the  year  of  the  he¬ 
gira  589,  or  A.  D.  1 193,  took  the  fort  of  Kole  ;  and,  mak¬ 
ing  Delhi  the  feat  of  his  government,  he  there  eltablilhed 
himfelf  in  fecurity,  obliging  all  the  diftrifts  round  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  Mohammedan  religion.  It  was  from  this 
circumltance  proverbially  faid,  “  that  the  great  city  of 
Delhi  was  founded  by  a  slave.” 

Mohammed,  in  the  mean  time,  marched  towards  Ca- 
nouge,  and  engaged  Rai  Joi,  who  v/as  rajah  of  Canouge 
and  Benares,  and  poffeffed  a  numerous  army  of  horfe,  be¬ 
fides  four  hundred  elephants.  This  prince  led  his  forces 
into  the  field  between  Chundwar  and  Atava,  where  he 
was  attacked  in  his  rear  by  Cuttub,  and  all  his  baggage 
and  elephants  were  taken.  Mohammed  then  marched  to 
the  fort  of  Alii,  where  Rai  Joi  kept  his  treafures,  which 
in  a  few  days  he  took  ;  and  found  there,  gold,  filver,  and 
precious  (tones,  to  an  incalculable  amount.  He  marched 
from  thence  to  Benares,  and  is  faid  to  have  broken  down 
the  idols  in  above  one  thoufand  temples,  which  he  puri¬ 
fied  and  confecrated  to  the  true  God.  He  returned  then 
to  the  fort  of  Kole,  v/here  he  again  confirmed  Cuttub  in 
the  viceroylhip  of  that  part  of  India ;  and  from  thence, 
laden  with  treafure,  he  took  the  route  to  Gazna. 

In  the  year  of  the  hegira  59a,  Mohammed  refolved  upon 
another  campaign  in  Hindooftan,  and  directed  his  arms 
againll  Biana.  He  took  that  rich  province,  and  conferred 
the  government  upon  Togrol;  who  reduced  the  almolt- 
impregnable  fort  of  Gwalior,  after  a  long  fiege.  Moham¬ 
med  was  in  the  mean  time  engaged  in  an  expedition  to¬ 
wards  the  frontiers  of  Perfia.  News  was  there  brought 
to  him  of  the  death  of  his  brother  Yeas  ul  Dien,  who  had 
long  pofieffed  nothing  of  the  empire  but  the  name.  Mo~ 

hammed. 
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hammed,  upon  receiving  this  intelligence,  haftened  to 
Gazna,  where  he  was  crowned  in  form,  and  mounted  the 
imperial  throne. 

Being  now  informed  of  the  death  of  Zireck,  prince  of 
Murve,  Mohammed  marched  to  the  conqueft  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  advancing  by  the  way  of  Charazm,  where  Tacafli, 
its  governor,  not  able  to  oppofe  him  in  the  field,  {hut 
himfelf  up  in  the  city.  The  king  immediately  befieged 
the  place,  but  in  a  few  days  loilmany  brave  men.  In  the 
mean  time  news  arrived  that  Aibeck,  a  general  of  the 
king  of  Tartary,  and  Ofman,  king  of  Samarcand,  were 
advancing  with  formidable  armies  to  the  relief  of  Charazm. 
Mohammed  was  fo  unwilling  to  abandon  his  hopes  of  ta¬ 
king  the  city,  that  he  lingered  in  its  fuburbs  till  the  allied 
armies  arrived,  when  he  was  obliged  to  give  them  battle, 
in  which  he  was  totally  defeated,  lofing  ail  his  elephants 
and  treafure.  He  now  retreated  to  the  ftrong  fort  of  Hin- 
dohood,  where  he  was  clofely  befieged  by  the  enemy;  but 
upon  paying  a  great  ranfom  to  Ofman  king  of  Samarcand, 
and  furrendering  up  the  place,  he  was  permitted  to  return 
in  fafety  to  his  own  dominions. 

Mohammed  having  retrieved  his  affairs,  and  recruited 
"his  army,  determined  to  make  reprifals  upon  the  Charaz- 
mian  Tartars  and  Turks,  and  thus  remove  the  difgrace  of 
his  former  defeat.  He  conferred  the  government  of  Ba- 
mia  upon  his  relation  Baka  ul  Dien ;  with  orders,  that, 
when  he  himfelf  fliould  move  towards  Turkeftan,  Dien 
fiiould  march  at  an  appointed  time,  with  all  the  forces 
of  thofe  parts,  and  encamp  on  the  banks  of  the  Amu, 
where  he  would  receive  further  orders ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  throw  a  bridge  over  the  river.  The  emperor,  upon 
the  fecond  of  Shabaan,  having  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Nilab,  one  of  the  five  branches  of  the  Indus,  there  formed 
his  camp  ;  when  twenty  mountaineers,  of  the  tribe  called 
Gickers,  who  had  loft  fome  of  their  relations  in  their  wars 
with  Mohammed,  entered  into  a  confpiracy  againft  his 
life,  and  fought  an  opportunity  to  put  their  infamous 
purpol'e  in  execution.  The  weather  being  fultry,  the 
king  had  ordered  the  fcreens  which  furrounded  the  royal 
tents,  to  be  ftruck,  to  give  admilfion  to  the  air.  This  af¬ 
forded  the  aflaffins  an  opportunity  of  afcertaining  the 
king’s  fleeping-tent.  They  cut  their  way  through  the 
fcreens  in  the  night,  and  hid  themfelves  in  a  corner, 
while  one  of  them  advanced  to  the  door;  but  being  Itopt 
by  one  of  the  guards,  who  was  going  to  feize  him,  he 
plunged  his  dagger  in  his  breaft.  The  groans  of  the  dying 
man,  being  heard  within,  alarmed  the  guards  in  the  outer 
tent;  who  running  haftily  to  learn  the  caufe  of  the  diftur- 
bance,  the  other  aft'affins  took  that  opportunity  of  cutting 
their  way  through  the  hinder  part  of  the  king’s  tent. 
They  found  him  afleep,  with  two  flaves  fanning  him;  who 
ftood  petrified  with  horror,  when  they  beheld  the  aflaffins 
advancing  towards  the  emperor  with  drawn  daggers  in 
their  hands,  which  they  inftantly  plunged  in  his  body. 
Thus  prematurely  fell  the  great  Mohammed  Gauri,  in 
the  year  of  the  hegira  602,  or  A.D.  1205,  alter  a  reign  of 
thirty-two  years  from  the  commencement  of  his  govern¬ 
ment  over  Gazna,  and  three  from  his  acceffion  to  the  whole 
empire,  the  honours  and  titles  of  which  he  nobly  per¬ 
mitted  his  elder  brother  to  enjoy  during  his  life.  The 
treafure  he  amafled  is  almoft  incredible;  he  is  laid  to 
have  poflefled,  in  diamonds  alone,  five  hundred  maunds; 
he  had  made  nine  expeditions  into  Hindooftan;  returning 
almoft  every  time  laden  with  immenfe  wealth. 

Mahmud,  the  fecond  Gauride  king  of  Gazna  and  India, 
was  the  nephew  of  Mohammed  Gauri  ;  but,  being  of  a  ti¬ 
mid  and  indolent  difpofition,  he  chol'e  to  refide  at  his  for¬ 
mer  capital  of  Gaur,  and  continue  Eldoze,  or  Tagedin- 
lldiz,  as  fome  call  him,  who  had  been  one  of  the  favourite 
{hives  of  his  uncle,  in  the  government  of  Gazna,  to  which 
lie  had  been  before  appointed  by  Mohammed.  He  alfo 
continued  the  other  much-favoured  Have  of  his  uncle, 
Cuttub,  in  his  viceroyftiip  of  Delhi ;  content  with  receiv¬ 
ing  from  them,  as  well  as  from  Naftereddin,  governor  of 
Sind  and  Moultan,  a  large  annual  tribute,  towards  the 
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fupport  of  that  luxury  and  voluptuoufnefs  to  which  he 
was  lb  imprudently  addifted.  No  legiftative  improvement, 
or  military  exploit,  is  recorded  of  him;. all  we  know  of 
his  fate  is,  that  having,  contrary  to  his  general  conduft, 
engaged  in. a  difpute  with  Mohammed,  fuitan  of  Charazm, 
that  puiflant  monarch  marched  an  army  into  his  territo¬ 
ries,  and  made  himfelf  matter  of  both  Gaur  and  Gazna  ; 
that  afterwards,  like  his  uncle,  he  periftied  by  the  hands 
of  aflaffins,  who  had  privately  entered  his  palace,  and 
murdered  him  in  his  bed ;  thus  putting  an  untimely  end 
to  the  fliort  dynafty  of  the  houfe  of  Gaur,  A.D.  1212. 
His  remains  were  interred  in  the  great  mofque  of  Herat, 
which  his  father  had  begun,  and  which  he  himfelf  had 
juft  lived  long  enough  to  complete,  as  the  only  public 
monument  to  his  memory. 

The  CHARAZMIAN  DYNASTY. 

The  chiefs  of  this  dynafty  owed  the  origin  of  their 
power  and  fplendour  to  the  fall  of  the  Seljukian  Turks, 
or  kings  of  the  Perfian  Irak,  wltofe  viceroys  they  were  for 
Tranfoxiana.  By  a  feries  of  perfidious  acts,  aggravated 
by  the  blackeft  ingratitude  to  their  benefactors,  they  had 
exalted  themfelves  to  their  honours  and  their  throne. 
Tacalh  was  the  fixth  of  the  Charazmian  family,  who  rofe 
to  a  point  of  power  and  authority  unrivalled  at  that  time 
by  any  of  the  neighbouring  princes  of  Afia;  and  dying, 
A.D.  i2i2,  his  fon,  furnamed  Mohammed  the  Great, 
became  the  firft  joint  king  of  Charazm  and  weftern  India, 
by  feizing  on  the  empire  of  the  weak  and  pulillanimous 
Mahmud. 

Mohammed,  on  the  deceafe  of  his  father  Tacafli,  had 
commenced  the  conqueft  of  Iran,  or  Perfia  at  large  ;  for 
they  poflefled  before  only  that  part  called  the  Irak.  He 
then  fucceffively  feized  on  Chorafan,  Baftriana,  Gazna, 
Gaur,  and  Lahore ;  and  afterwards  added  to  his  immenfe 
domain,  the  whole  region  of  Tranfoxiana  ;  fo  that  him¬ 
felf,  and  Gengis  Khan,  emperor  of  the  Moguls,  now  di¬ 
vided  almoft  the  whole  continent  of  Afia  between  them. 
Mohammed,  in  his  military  concerns,  is  faid  to  have  taken 
Alexander  for  his  model ;  and  afpired,  like  him,  to  be 
mafter  of  the  world.  In  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of 
his  court  he  lurpafled  all  other  fovereigns ;  a  remarkable 
inftance  of  which  is  given  by  Nifavi,  who  records,  that 
every  morning  and  evening,  at  the  gates  of  his  palace,  the 
drums  of  ftate  were  beaten  by  twenty-feven  khans,  or  l'ub- 
jedted  fovereign  princes,  with  drum-fticks  of  gold,  richly 
inlaid  with  precious  {tones. 

His  dominions  to  the  north  and  eaft  were  bounded  by 
thofe  of  Gengis  Khan ;  who,  in  the  courfe  of  a  no  very 
extended  period,  had  already  fubjugated  the  innumerable 
tribes  of  Tartars  diifufed  over  northern  Afia,  from  the 
Volga  to  its  molt  eaftern  extremities  ;  and  he  was  now 
l'uppofed  to  menace  fouthern  Afia,  which  conftituted  the 
dominions  of  Mohammed.  See  the  articles  Mogulstan, 
and  Persia. 

Between  two  fuch  mighty  potentates  as  Mohammed  the 
Great,  and  Gengis  Khan,  whofe  dominions  for  fo  confi- 
derable  an  extent  abutted  on  each  other,  we  cannot  won¬ 
der  that  jealoufies  and  mutual  enmities  lhould  arife.  That 
this  was  the  cale,  is  molt  certain :  but  what  the  real  fource 
of  that  implacable  rupture  was,  which  deluged  the  coun¬ 
try  with  blood,  and  fpread  death  and  defolation  over  weft¬ 
ern  Hindooftan,  is  not  fatisfactorily  afcertained.  The  fol¬ 
lowing,  however,  is  the  aggravating  caufe,  as  given  by  the 
hiftorians  of  Gengis :  Both  of  thele  invincible  monarchs 
had  alike  triumphed  over  their  enemies ;  both  had  ceafed 
from  the  perils  and  the  toils  of  war;  and  both  were  en¬ 
joying  the  bleffings  of  peace ;  when  the  emperor  of  the 
Moguls,  defirous  to  cultivate  a  good  underftanding  with 
the  Charazmian  prince,  fent  ambafiadors  to  announce  thefe 
friendly  fentiments  to  him,  accompanied  with  prefents  of 
the  riclieft  kind.  The  ftern  fufpicious  nature  of  the  fui¬ 
tan  led  him  to  confider  thefe  prefents  as  fnares,  and  the 
ambafiadors  as  fpies,.  His  haughty  foul  brooked  not  a  ri¬ 
val,  efpecially  an  infidel  rival ;  and  he  fecretly  meditated 
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that  dreadful  blovr,  which  was  to  convulfe  all  Alia,  and 
plunge  myriads  of  human  beings  into  eternity.  He  im- 
prilbned  the  merchants  who  bore  the  prefents,  and  ftruck 
off  the  heads  of  the  three  ambaffadors.  Gengis,  on  re¬ 
ceiving  this  intelligence,  in  the  anguilh  of  his  heart,  is 
faid  to  have  feparated  himfelf  for  three  days  and  three 
nights  from  his  family;  and  during  that  fpace,  to  have 
concerted  meafures  for  taking  inftant  and  ample  venge¬ 
ance  on  the  perpetrator  of  this  foul  deed.  Every  foldier 
in  his  army  is  laid  to  have  caught  the  enthufiallic  flame 
of  refentment,  and  impatiently  urged  to  be  led  forth  to 
that  bloody  and  defolating  campaign,  which,  in  the  Hin¬ 
doo  annals,  is  called  the 

INVASION  of  GENGIS  KHAN,  the  GREAT 
MOGUL. 

The  fpirit  that  incited  Gengis  to  arms,  directed  that 
his  meafures  fliould  be  prompt  and  dccifive.  His  orders 
were,  that  eveiy  man  Ihould  fight  in  his  ftation,  till  he 
conquered,  or  fell ;  the  flight  of  individuals,  or  of  finglc 
iquadrons,  was  to  be  pimifhed  with  inftant  death  by  their 
aieareft  comrades.  But  it  was  ordained,  that  if  ten  com¬ 
manders,  at  the  head  of  their  combined  Iquadrons,  (the 
whole  army  being  divided  into  bodies  regulated  by  that 
number,)  Ihould  think  it  neceffary  to  retreat,  they  were 
liberty  to  do  fo  ;  but  fmaller  parties,  by  a  retrograde  move¬ 
ment,  would  rufli  only  on  inevitable  death.  Under  this 
clifcipline,  the  army  of  Gengis,  commanded  by  himfelf 
and  his  four  valiant  fons,  marched  to  battle ;  and  on  a  re¬ 
view  previous  to  the  engagement,  it  was  faid  to  confift  of 
no  lefs  than  feven  hundred  thoufand  men. 

Mohammed,  undifmayed,  heard  from  his  fcouts  the  de¬ 
tails  of  this  formidable  preparation.  He  confidered,  or 
affefted  to  confider,  thefe  hordes  as  deftitute  of  all  mili¬ 
tary  fcience,  and  as  unable  to  Hand  before  the  difciplined 
conquerors  of  Perfia,  who  had  triumphed  over  the  braveft 
nations,  and  who  themfelves  amounted  to  four  hundred 
thoufand  fighting  men,  the  flower  of  the  warlike  regions 
of  Iran,  of  Tranfoxiana,  of  Chorafan,  and  all  the  hardy 
race  on  the  weftern  frontier  of  India.  The  terrible  con- 
cufiion  of  two  fuch  armies  can  be  better  conceived  than 
defcribed.  It  took  place,  according  to  Le  Croix,  at  Ka- 
raku,  near  Otrar,  to  the  north  of  the  river  Jaxartes,  in  the 
year  of  the  hegira  615,  or  A.  D.  121S.  With  fuch  equal 
refolution  did  this  dreadful  conflict  begin,  and  with  fuch 
ftedfaft  bravery  did  the  battle  laft,  that  the  darknei's  of  the 
night  alone  feparated  the  contending  armies.  Tiie  enfu- 
ing  morning  difcovered  a  fight  ihocking  to  humanity ;  one 
hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  Cliarazmians,  and  a  ftill  more 
numerous  body  of  Moguls,  lay  weltering  in  their  blood.  A 
folemn  paufe  enfued  ;  the  Charazmian  army  retired  within 
its  lines,  where  for  fome  days  it  remained  ftrongly  in¬ 
trenched  ;  when  at  length  a  retreat  was  refolved  upon,  and 
effefted. 

By  a  different  mode  of  warfare,  the  fultan  Mohammed 
now  thought  of  weaiying,  or  retarding  the  further  pro- 
grefs  of,  the  Great  Mogul ;  namely,  by  befieging  feveral 
of  his  cities  at  once,  while  he  kept  his  main  troops  at 
bay,  by  defolating  the  countiy  before  him  with  one  army, 
while  he  harraffed  his  rear  with  another.  Of  one  of  thefe 
armies  he  took  the  principal  command  himfelf,  and  gave 
the  other  to  his  heroic  fon,  Gelaleddin,  who  had  nobly 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  late  engagement.  But  Gengis 
was  not  to  be  outdone  in  policy,  nor  outftript  in  meafures 
of  activity  and  prudence  He  had  alfo  fons  :  four  iion-iike 
heroes,  unlhaken  in  courage,  who  were  placed  at  the  head 
of  armies  deftined  to  unhinge  the  gates  of  all  the  Charaz¬ 
mian  cities.  Otrar,  though  ftrengtliened  with  a  body  of 
fixty  thoufand  Mohammedan  troops,  after  a  defperate  re¬ 
finance  of  five  months,  fell  beneath  the  vigorous  affaults 
of  the  young  Moguls  Oftai  and  Zagathai ;  while  the  liib- 
jugation  of  the  other  great  cities  lying  on  the  Jaxartes, 
particularly  the  well-fortified  city  of  Cogende,  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  eldeft  ion  Tulhi,  who  butchered,  in  cold 
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blood,  without  diftinftion  of  age  or  fex,  its  miferable  in¬ 
habitants. 

Gengis  meanwhile,  aftlfted  by  his  youngeft  fon,  Tuli, 
was  preffing  forward  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  thoufand 
men,  to  the  red  uftion  of  Bokhara,  and  Sainarcand ;  two  of 
thefineft  cities  in  the  fultan’s  dominions  ;  particularly  Bok-' 
hara,  where,  to  obviate  the  dread  of  famine,  the  provident 
fultan  had  conveyed  very  ample  fupplies,  and  planted  a 
very  ftrong  garrifon  to  defend  them.  Early  in  the  fpring 
of  1220,  the  fiege  of  this  important  city  v/as  commenced 
by  the  Mogul  Tartars.  The  outer  fortifications  were 
quickly  carried,  and  the  beautiful  fuburbs  deftroyed  by 
the  trampling  of  their  cavalry.  The  whole. garrifon,  Ihort-- 
ly  after,  conlifting  of  twenty  thoufand  men,  made,  in  the 
night,  a  defperate  fally;  but  being  repulfed  with  incon¬ 
ceivable  daughter,  and  defpairing,  by  any  future  efforts, 
to  defend  the  city  againft  fuch  formidable  affaiiants,  they 
re-entered  the  city  by  one  gate,  and  efcaped.  out  of  it  by 
the  oppofite  gate ;  trailing  that  their  precipitate  flight 
would  be  concealed  by  the  darknefs  of  the  night.  The 
difcriminating  eye  of  the  Mogul  emperor,  however,  quick¬ 
ly  noticed  their  flight,  and  difpatched  after  them  a  body 
of  thirty  thoufand  horfe,  who  attacked  them  with  fuch 
impetuous  valour,  that  they  were  a  fecond  time  defeated, 
and  nearly  all  put  to  the  fword. 

Diftrafted  at  feeing  themfelves  thus  abandoned,  the  ci¬ 
tizens  of  Bokhara  refigned  themfelves  to  the  wildeft  de- 
fpair.  Some  were  for  laying  the  keys  of  their  city  at  the 
feet  of  the  Great  Mogul,  and  throwing  themfelves  upon, 
his  mercy;  others,  dreading  his  vindictive  cruelty,  were 
for  fetting  fire  to  all  quarters  of  the  town,  and  perifliing 
in  the  flames ;  while  a  dauntlefs  band  of  young  citizens, 
headed  by  the  governor,  flew  to  the  caftle,  a  fort  refs  of 
great  flrength,  where  they  determined  to  defend  them¬ 
felves  to  the  laft  extremity.  Gengis,  aware  of  their  dif- 
trafted  fituation,  was  advancing  to  ftorm  the  ramparts, 
when  the  gates  were  fuddenly  thrown  open,  and  difco¬ 
vered  a  melancholy  proceifion  advancing  towards  the  em¬ 
peror,  earneftly  imploring  for  their  lives.  This  he  readily 
granted,  on  condition  of  their  never  affording  flicker  to  the 
bafe  fultan  of  Charazm,  who  had  violated  the  facred  cha- 
ra6ter  of  his  ambaffadors  ;  nor  concealing  in  their  houfea 
any  of  the  officers  or  foldiers  of  his  army.  This  injunc¬ 
tion  they  bound  themfelves  by  a  folemn  oath  to  obey  ; 
and  Gengis,  with  his  youngeft  fon,  Tuli  Khan,  entered 
Bokhara  in  triumph.  As  they  rode  through  the  fpacious 
ftreets,  the  attention  of  Gengis  was  arrefted  by  the  almoib 
unparalleled  magnificence  of  the  Mohammedan  mofque. 
He  paufed,  and  inquired  if  that  were  the  palace  of  their 
fultan  ?  They  anlwered,  It  was  the  houfe  of  their  God.  He 
then,  without  ceremony,  rode  into  the  midft  of  the  mofque, 
and,  alighting,  gave  his  horfe  to  an  attendant,  while  he 
afcended  the  gallery,  and,  contemptuoufly  taking  up  the 
Koran,  threw  the  volume  to  be  trampled  under  the  feet 
of  his  horfes.  And,  while  the  afiembly  was  feized  with 
horror  at  the  profanation,  his  foldiers  began  to  eat  and 
drink  in  that  venerable  fanftuary,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
common  tavern.  Gengis  then  ordered  the  rich  citizens 
to  bring  forth  all  their  hidden  treafures ;  pafling  a  decree, 
that  all  who  withheld  them,  or  that  gave  flicker  to  any  one 
of  the  foldiers  of  the  fultan,  ihould  lurely  die.  The  gold, 
filver,  precious  ftones,  and  gold  and  filver  fluffs,  which 
were  now  brought  forth,  was  immenfe  both  in  quantity 
and  value ;  one  moiety  was  fet  apart  for  the  royal  trea- 
fury,  and  the  other  was  divided  among  the  officers ;  while 
the  common  foldiers  amply  enriched  themfelves  by  the 
plunder  of  the  city. 

The  fad  cataftrophe,  however,  v/as  yet  to  follow.  Some 
of  the  unthinking  inhabitants,  overcome  by  the' tender  ties 
of  friendfhip  or  confanguinity,  had  violated  the  emperor’s 
decree,  by  fecreting  in  their  houfes  fome  of  the  officers  of 
the  lultan’s  army.  On  this  difcovery,  Gengis  gave  inftant 
orders  for  the  deftruclion  of  the  place.  .Every  part  of  the 
vaft  capital  of  Bokhara,  except  the  p^ace,  the  citadel, 
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and  Tome  other  public  buildings,  were  conftrufted  of 
wood  ;  and,  fire  being  fet  at  once  to  its  feveral  quarters, 
the  whole  city  was  prefently  in  a  blaze.  The  public  edi¬ 
fices  juft  mentioned,  being  of  brick,  alone  refilled  the 
dreadful  conflagration.  So  rapid  were  the  flames,  and  fo 
fudden  the  deftruftion,  that  the  fame  fun,  whofe  morning 
beams  had  illumined  with  glory  the  gilded  fpires  and 
domes  of  one  of  the  proudeft  cities  of  Afia,  diffufed  its 
evening  lplendours  over  its  immenfe  heap  of  ruins ! 

Amidft  this  frightful  fcene  of  devaftation,  the  heroes 
who  had  polfeffed  themfelves  of  the  caftle,  ftill  refolutely 
refufed  to  furrender.  The  ftrenuous  efforts  of  the  whole 
army,  together  with  thofe  of  many  of  the  inhabitants, 
compelled  by  Gengis  to  act  againft  their  fellow-citizens, 
were  now  employed  to  deftroy  the  fort.  Pots  of  burning 
naphtha,  and  other  combuftibles,  ufed  in  ancient  warfare, 
(of  the  nature  of  Greek  Fire,  for  which  fee  vol.  viii. 
p.  972.)  were,  without  intermiflion,  thrown  in  upon  them 
on  every  fide ;  till  at  length  the  gates,  being  in  flames, 
feparated  from  their  faftenings  to  admit  the  conqueror, 
who  glutted  his  vengeance  by  the  maffacre  of  all  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  foldiers  in  the  fervice  of  the  fultan  ;  but  fpared 
thofe  who  had  not  entered  into  the  army.  And  now,  ir¬ 
ritated  by  the  noble  refiftance  of  the  garrifon,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  leave  no  ftrong  hold  in  his  rear,  he  ordered  the 
fort  to  be  demolillied,  and  razed  its  maffive  walls  to  the 
ground. 

The  next  objefil  of  the  mighty  Gengis,  was  to  befiege 
and  plunder  the  magnificent  city  of  Samarcand,  where  the 
fultan  Mohammed  had  retired,  with  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thoufand  men.  As  the  circuit  of  attack  was  of  prodigious 
extent,  it  required  the  united  co-operation  of  the  whole 
Mogul  army,  in  order  completely  to  invert  the  place. 

The  extent  of  the  fortifications  of  this  renowned  city 
can  fcarcely  be  imagined.  The  exterior  wall,  or  outer 
inclqfure,  had  twelve  iron  gates,  a  league  diftant  from 
each  other ;  and  at  every  two  leagues  there  was  a  ftrong 
fort,  capable  of  containing  a  large  body  of  troops :  the 
walls  were  likewife  fenced  with  battlements  and  towers, 
and  furrounded  with  a  deep  and  broad  ditch  ;  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  which  an  aqueduft  was  laid,  conveying  thither 
the  waters  of  the  river  Sogd,  by  which  the  forte  could  be 
filled,  and  the  water  carried  thence  into  the  city,  by 
which  means  every  great  ftreet  was  furniffied  with  a  canal, 
and  every  houfe,  as  well  as  garden,  with  a  fountain.  The 
inner  inclofure  had  four  gates,  but  the  walls  were  defence- 
lefs ;  within  it  flood  the  great  mol’que  of  the  Mohamme¬ 
dan  worfhip,  a;}d  the  fuperb  palace  where  the  prince  refi- 
ded.  On  the  approach  of  Gengis,  .  he  ordered  the  whole 
of  the.  external  wall  to  be  completely  inverted  by  his  ar¬ 
my  ;  but  his  hopes  were  defeated ;  the  fultan  Mohammed, 
fo  refeeing  the  impoflibility  of  holding  out  againft  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  numbers  and  flrength  of  the  Mogul  army,  had 
fled  acrofs  the  Oxus,  or  Jihon,  and  taken  fheJter  in  Cho- 
rafan.  Gengis,  however,  refolved  to  reduce  the  city ; 
and,  as  the  line  of  defence  and  attack  was  fo  prodigious, 
numerous  aflions  at  one  and  the  fame  time  took  place ; 
which,  from  the  number  of  perfons  engaged,  and  the 
obftinacy  with  which  both  parties  fought,  might  be  deno¬ 
minated  battles,  rather  than  partial  fkirmiihes.  A  fuccef- 
fion  of  thefe  conflicts  contributed  to  diminiffi  the  troops, 
without  forwarding  the  hopes,  of  the  befiegers.  Infurrec- 
tion,  however,  effected  for  them  even  what  Mogul  valour 
would  have  found  difficult,  if  not  importable,  to  achieve. 
Among  the  multitude  of  various  languages,  nations,  and 
fentiments,  that  had  taken  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Sa- 
marcand,  a  large  party,  actuated  by  fear,  declared  their  re- 
l’olution  to  furrender  up  its  keys  ‘to  an  enemy  whom  they 
deemed  invincible.  Another  party,  headed  by  Alab 
Khan,  the  governor,  confiding  in  their  loyalty  and  valour, 
determined  to  hold  out  to  the  -laft  extremity.  Thus  divi¬ 
ded  in  rtntiment,  each  party  prepared  to  confummate  its 
own  plans.  Thofe  who  were  bent  on  refiftance,  fortified 
themfelves  in  the  caftle,  and  feized  on  all  the  ports  molt 
advantageous  for  defending  themfelves,  or  annoying  the 


enemy.  Thofe  inclined  to  capitulate,  by  a  defperate  ef¬ 
fort,  feized  one  of  the  principal  gates  of  the  city,  and 
thus  obtained  an  avenue,  through  which,  whenfoever  they 
pleafed,  they  could  open  a  communication  with  the  be¬ 
fiegers.  It  was  not  long  before  they  (determined  to  make 
thofe  humble  fubmiffions,  which  they  knew  could  alone 
prevail  with  the  haughty  Mogul.  They  were  received 
with  benignity  ;  and  orders  were  given  that  all  thofe  who 
were  folicitous  for  peace  and  protefilion,  ffiould  march 
from  the  city  into  the  adjoining  plain,  where,  on  being 
muftered,  they  were  found  to  amount  to  fifty  thoufand 
perlons.  A  ftrong  detachment  of  Tartar  troops  was  then 
lent  to  take  poffeffion  of  the  gate ;  and  the  moll  vigorous 
affault,  by  the  united  army  of  Gengis,  was  immediately 
commenced  againft  the  remaining  garrifon.  The  brave 
and  loyal  Mohammedans  were  now  driven  from  one  ftrong 
hold  to  another,  till,  after  a  continued  aflion  of  four  fuc- 
ceflive  days,  the  fifth  morning  beheld  the  brave  governor, 
with  the  remnant  of  his  faithful  followers  who  fought  by 
his  fide,  driven  into  their  laft  intrenchment ;  where,  feeing 
themfelves  furrounded  on  every  fide,  they  unanimoully 
refolved  to  cut  their  way  through  the  ranks  of  the  Tartar 
army,  which  they  fuccel'sfully  accomplilhed,  hewing  down 
every  Mogul  who  attempted  to  ftop  their  progrefs.  About 
thirty  thoufand  of  the  garrifon,  lefs  refolute  than  them¬ 
felves,  ftill  remained  in  different  parts  of  the  extenfive 
lines ;  who,  as  the  Moguls  ruffied  in  like  a  torrent  upon 
them,  were  inftantly  put  to  the  fword.  Therivhole  city 
was  then  given  up  to  uncontrouled  fpoliation  ;  the  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  doomed  to  flavery,  and  divided 
among  the  viftors ;  while  thofe  even  who  had  experienced 
the  khan’s  benignity,  were  compelled  to  pay  a  ranfom  of 
two  hundred  thoufand  gold  dinars.  It  is  computed,  that 
in  the  fiege  and  ftorm  of  Samarcand,  there  could  not  have 
fallen  lei’s  than  one  hundred  thoufand  victims  to  Tartar 
fury;  and  a  circumference  of  twelve  leagues,  full  of 
fplendid  temples  and  palaces,  and  rich  in  cultivated  gar¬ 
dens,  was  on  this  occafion  utterly  deftroyed. 

But  Samarcand,  and  the  whole  diftrifl  of  Tranfoxiana, 
however  large  and  beautiful,  was  only  a  province  of  the 
vail  empire  of  the  fultan  of  Charazm ;  and,  as  the  lultan 
had  fled  to  that  city,  inllant  meafures  were  taken  to  be¬ 
fiege  it ;  and  in  this  fervice  Gengis  difpatched  his  three 
elder  Ions,  at  the  head  of  half  his  army.  The  fiege  was 
commenced  with  the  molt  altive  vigour ;  but  its  fortifica¬ 
tions  were  immenfe,  and  the  garrifon  numerous  and 
brave.  The  ftruggles  on  both  fides  were  manly  and  ani¬ 
mated  ;  every  foot  of  ground  was  obftinately  difputed  ; 
and,  as  the  engines  of  attack  fucceffively  approached  the 
walls,  they  were  overthrown,  or  fet  on  fire ;  the  flight  of 
arrows  from  the  ramparts  was  inceffant  ;*  and  the  atmo- 
fphere  appeared  in  one  continued  blaze,  from  the  number 
of  fire-darts  and  combullible  arrows  which  were  hurled 
to  and  from  the  befiegers  and  befieged.  It  was  not  under 
feven  months,  in  which  prodigies  of  valour  were  perform¬ 
ed  on  both  fides,  that  Charazm  was  taken,  plundered, 
and  burnt;  and  it  is  recorded,  that  the  lack  of  this  city 
was  marked  with  every  fpecies  of  favage  brutality,  and 
fcarcely  a  fpot  could  be  found  that  was  not  ftained  with  hu¬ 
man  blood.  No  lefs  than  two  hundred  thoufand  perfons  are 
fuppofed  to  have  perilhed  by  the  fword,  or  in  the  flames : 
yet  Mohammed,  with  a  chofen  few,  had  found  means  to 
elude  the  threatened  grafp  of  Gengis^  From  the  capital, 
the  torrent  of  deftruftion  overwhelmed  the  inferior  cities 
and  towns;  Cath,  Faraber,  Dargan,  and  Corcange,  places 
now  fcarcely  known,  bowed  their  towering  heads  before 
the  victorious  fons  of  the  Great  Mogul. 

Still,  however,  in  the  fallen  contemplation  of  the  inflex¬ 
ible  Gengis  Khan,  the  manes  of  his  murdered  ambaffadors 
were  but  half  appeafed.  Their  innocent  blood,  he  con¬ 
tended,  could  never  be  expiated,  but  by  that  of  him  who 
had  Wantonly  caufed  it  to  Ire  fpilt.  His  determination  was 
therefore  to  leize  the  bloody-minded  Mohammed,  even 
though  he  dialed  him  through  the  wilds  of  Perlia  to  the 
extremities  of  Derbend,  or  to  the  barrier  at  the  foot  of 
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Mount  Caucasus.  On  this  fervice  he  again  fent*forth  his 
fons,  with  numerous  fquadrons  of  his  fleeteft  horfemen. 
“  Wherever  he  lies  hid,  (faid  the  implacable  Mogul,)  feize 
him,  and  bring  him  in  chains  to  my  camp ;  in  your  pro- 
grels,  if  any  prince  or  people  dare  to  protect  him,  or  arm 
in  his  eaufe,  root  out  their  country,  and  give  them  no 
quarter  in  battle.  Moleft  not  thofe  who  ffibmit,  or  court 
our  alliance.  Trample  down  every  obftacle  that  may  rile 
to  impede  your  march,  even  to  the  Ihores  of  the  Cafpian 
Sea ;  make  the  circuit  of  its  unknown  borders ;  conquer 
the  favage  tribes  that  inhabit  them,  and  join  my  army  on 
your  return,  at  Kapfliak,  in  my  Tartarian  dominions.” 
See  Mr.  Maurice’s  nervous  defcription  of  thefe  interefting 
events  ;  and  Life  of  Gengis  Khan,  p.  230. 

Arduous  and  hazardous  as  this  enterprise  appears,  it  was 
neverthelefs  purfued  with  aftonilhing  vigour  and  perfeve- 
rance.  Separating  in  three  diftinft  divifions,  each  prince  at 
the  head  of  ten  thoufand  men,  they  firft  1'pread  themfelves 
over  Chorafan,  and  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Indus, 
in  fearch  of  the  fallen  Mohammed ;  who,  unable  to  make 
any  effeftual  Hand,  continually  fled  before  them  ;  and  in 
that  flight  traverled  the  whole  extent  of  the  Perfian  Irak, 
trailing  that,  finally,  he  might  weary  out  or  elude  their 
purfuit.  But  his  purifiers  were  neither  to  be  wearied  nor 
eluded ;  and  in  their  rapid  courfe  they  fometimes  prelfed 
fo  clofe  upon  his  heels,  that,  while  he  was  efcaping  by 
one  gate  of  a  city,  the  van  of  the  Mogul  army  was  enter¬ 
ing  it  by  another.  The  imperious  orders  of  the  khan  were 
rigidiy  executed  on  thofe  who  afforded  him  the  leaft  fuc- 
cour,  or  raifed  an  arm  in  his  defence;  and  as  Perfia  con¬ 
tained  many  loyal  princes  and  governors,  afling  according 
to  the  predominant  fentiments  of  pity  or  valour,  the 
greateft  part  of  their  route  was  marked  with  bloodfhed 
and  defolation. 

The  fugitive  fultan,  after  efcaping  from  one  ftrong 
hold  to  another,  at  length  took  refuge  in  a  finall  town  on 
the  coaft  of  the  Cafpian  Sea,  where  he  palled  l'ome  time 
in  difguife.  His  retreat,  however,  being  difcovered,  the 
town  was  furrounded  by  the  Moguls,  and  the  wretched 
monarch  had  juft  time  to  elude  their  fury,  by  hurrying 
on-board  a  veflel,  which  tl  *  prudent  caution  of  his  friends 
had  provided  in  cafe  of  fuch  an  emergency.  Scarcely  was 
it  launched  from  the  Ihore,  when  the  Mogul  cavalry 
reached  the  fpot ;  and  in  the  impatience  of  rage,  fome  ef 
them  plunged  into  the  fea  to  Hop  its  courfe,  while  others 
as  fruitlefsly  ail'charged  volleys  of  arrows  at  the  receding- 
bark.  Conceiving  that  the  fultan’s  intention  was  to  take 
Ihelter  in  fome  port  of  his  own  kingdom,  the  weftern 
boundary  of  which  was  walhed  by  the  Cafpian,  the  pur- 
luers  difpatched  their  fwifteft  cavalry  to  line  that  Ihore, 
and  Tearch  every  hiding-place  in  its  vicinity.  But  a  dif¬ 
ferent  fate  awaited  the  unhappy  fultan ;  who,  exhaufted 
equally  by  fatigue  of  body  and  dillrafilion  of  mind, 
was  feized  with  a  violent  pleurily,  which  compelled  him 
to  land  at  Abifcon,  a  fmall  uninhabited  illand  in  the  Caf¬ 
pian  Sea  ;  where  humbled  grandeur  felt  thofe  bitter  pangs, 
which,  it  might  be  hoped,  expiated  the  crime  of  inordi¬ 
nate  ambition.  “Alas!”  exclaimed  the  dying  fultan, 
“  of  all  my  immenfe  empire,  are  only  a  few  cubits  left,  for 
the  interment  of  my  lifelefs  body  ?  How  uncertain  an 
abode  is  this  tranfient  world ;  how  fleeting  is  life;  how 
darkened  by  misfortune  are  its  brighteft  profpefts!”  In 
this  afflicting  fituation  the  diftrefled  monarch  lingered  for 
fome  days ;  during  which  his  eldeft  fon,  the  prince  Gela- 
leddin,  accompanied  by  two  of  his  brothers,  having  ob¬ 
tained  intelligence  of  the  place  of  his  retreat,  came  fe- 
cretly  to  clofe  the  eyes  of  their  dying  parent.  In  the  year 
of  thehegira  617,  A.D.  1220,  terminated  the  life  andluf- 
ferings  of  Mohammed  the  Great;  a  prince  unrivalled  in 
military  fame  amongft  all  the  fovereigns  of  Alia,  Gengis 
Khan^alone  excepted.  On  that  fmall  ifland  his  corpfe 
long  continued  to  moulder,  until,  fome  years  after,  his 
fon  Gelaleddin  caufed  it  to  be  taken  up,  and  buried  with 
great  pomp  in  the  fort  of  Ardahan. 


Immediately  after  the  death  of  his  father,  his  magnani¬ 
mous  fon  Gelaleddin  haftened  to  Milhapour,  the  capital  of 
Chorafan,  where  he  aflumed  the  title  of  fultan,  and  put 
on  the  imperial  regalia.  He  foon  raifed  a  confide  table 
army,  and  was  fliortly  after  engaged  in  two  aflions  with 
the  Moguls  ;  in  the  former  of  which  he  was  victorious, 
but  in  the  latter  defeated,  with  the  additional  misfortune 
of  having  two  of  his  brothers  flain,  and  molt  of  h’is  men 
cut  to  pieces.  Undaunted  amidft  this  new  calamity,  he 
repaired  to  Boll,  a  city  of  Sejeftan,  where  he  fucceeded 
in  railing  a  new  army  of  20,000  men.  But  Gengis,  with 
full  yoo,ooo,  was  hovering  round  to  enfnareand  trap  him. 
Gelaleddin,  therefore,  fecretly  withdrew  to  Gazna, 
where  the  inhabitants  gladly  enrolled  themfelves  under 
his  banner.  And,  befides  this  important  addition  to  his 
forces,  he  was  joined  by  a  Perfian  nobleman,  named 
Amin  Malek,  with  ten  thoufand  Turkilh  cavalry  ;  where¬ 
upon  he  took  the  field,  and  haftened  to  raile  the  fiege  of 
Candahar,  at  that  time  invefted  by  an  army  of  Moguls 
To  effeft  this  meafure  with  the  greater  certainty,  the  two 
commanders  refolved  to  fall  upon  the  befiegers  in  the 
dead  of  the  night.  With  fuccefsful  filence  and  intrepi¬ 
dity  the  Charazmian  troops  arrived  before  the  Tartar 
camp,  and  penetrated  their  lines  undifcovered.  They 
rulhed  upon  the  enemy  with  refill! efs  fury ;  and  the  gar- 
rifon,  at  the  fame  time,  pouring  down  upon  them  from 
above,  a  terrible  daughter  enfued  ;  for  the  Moguls  ftruck 
with  dil'may,  and  taken  by  furprife,  fcarcely  lifted  up  a 
weapon  in  their  own  defence,  but  were  cut  down  by 
whole  battalions.  Scarcely  a  man  of  them  efcaped  ;  and 
the  booty  which  they  had  accumulated  in  their  march 
thither,  now  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  viftors,  and  rewarded 
their  toil  and  their  valour.  The  city  and  fortrefs  of  Can¬ 
dahar  were  ordered  to  be  repaired  by  Gelaleddin  ;  and  he  re¬ 
turned  with  Amin  Malek  to  Gazna,  which. they  entered  in 
triumph;  that  nobleman  engaging  never  tp  feparate  himfelf  or 
his  troops  from  the  fortunes  of  the  young  and  valiant  fultan. 

Gengis  receiving  intelligence  of  this  unexpected  check, 
while  carrying  on  the  fiege  of  Bamian,  a  ftrong  city  of 
Sableftan,  was  extremely  exafperated ;  and  his  fury  was 
increafed  by  the  obftinate  refiltance  of  the  city,  by  which 
fo  many  of  his  troops  were  retarded  from  more  aflive 
operations.  To  add  to  his  chagrin,  he  was  informed  that 
Gelaleddin  had  been  reinforced  by  thirty  thoufand  frelh 
troops,  fent  by  the  Turkilh  princes,  who  were  becoming 
jealous  of  'the  infatiabie  ambition  and  formidable  ftrides 
of  the  Great  Mogul.  As  it  was  deemed  unfafe,on  the  fcore  of 
fecuring  the  wealth  of  the  place,  for  Gengis  himfelf  to  quit 
the  fiege  of  Bamian,  he  immediately  difpatched  Kutuku,  one 
of  his  ableft  generals,  at  the  head  of  eighty  thoufand  men, 
to  inveft  the  Mohammedan  capital  of  Gazna.  Gelaleddin, 
however,  hearing  that  the  Mogul  army  had  reached  Bir- 
wan,  within  one  day’s  march  of  Gazna,  boldly  refolved 
to  intercept  its  progrefs,  and  give  them  battle.  His  army 
was  eager  for  action,  and  glowed  with  the  fame  ardour  as 
their  general.  The  prudent  Kutuku  was  by  no  means 
anxious  to  engage  troops  flulhed  with  recent  viftory,  but 
v/ilhed  to  allow  time  for  their  ardour  to  cool.  He  there¬ 
fore  began  to  throw  up  intrenchments  at  Birwan,  and 
hoped  to  delay  the  aftion  till  the  arrival  of  the  khan  in 
perfon.  But  Gelaleddin  was  too  politic  not  to  penetrate 
his  defigns  ;  and,  marching  up  direrily  to  the  enemy,  pre¬ 
pared  to  force  their  intrenchments.  The  fpirit  of  the  Tartar 
foldier  luffered  him  not  to  brook  the  infult:  he  marched 
out  of  his  intrenchments,  and  led  his  troops  to  battle. 

The  van  of  the  Charazmian  army,  led  on  by  the  Per¬ 
fian  Amin  Malek,  rulhed  to  action  with  fuch  refiftlefs 
fury  as  to  overthrow  the  foremoft  fquadrons  of  the  Mogul 
cavalry  which  were  oppofed  to  him ;  but,  Kutuku  fupport- 
ing  them  at  this  inftant  with  frelh  troops,  they  renewed 
the  attack,  and,  in  their  turn,  routed  that  of  the  enemy. 
Gelaleddin  now  caufed  his  main  body  to  advance ;  and, 
placing  himfelf  at  its  head,  made  an  impetuous  aflault  on 
the  enemy’s  centre,  in  which  Kutuku  fought  with  the 
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fury  of  a  tiger.  Prodigies  of  valour  were  performed  on 
both  Tides,  and  for  many  hours  the  event  was  doubtful 
and  wholly  indecifive.  At  length,  however,  viftory  de¬ 
clared  for  the  fultan ;  the  Moguls  were  every-where  dif- 
comfited,  and  flew  to  the  mountains  for  ftielter. 

The  mortifying  intelligence  of  a  lecond  defeat  could 
fcarcely  be  fupported  by  Gengis  ;  who,  in  confequence, 
renewed  the  flege  with  tenfold  fury;  when,  in  the  violence 
of  this  frelh  aflault,  an  heroic  youth,  the  fon  of  Oclai,  be¬ 
ing  {hot  by  an  arrow,  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  Gengis, 
{hocked  for  the  moment  at  feeing  all  the  fair  profpecls 
of  his  grandlon  thus  prematurely  cut  oft’,  repreffed  his 
own  feelings  to  foothe  thofe  of  the  boy’s  mother.  But  his  fa- 
vage  hofom  burned  with  revenge.  With  promifes  of  a 
high  reward,  feconded  by  an  immediate  diftribution  of 
gold  andftlver,  he  animated  the  foldiers  night  and  day  to 
continue  their  operations,  till  the  walls  fell  before  him  ; 
when  he  entered  like  a  hungry  lion  to  devour  his  prey. 
He  gave  up  the  city  to  the  wife  of  Odtai,  who  had  loft 
her  beloved  fon  in  the  aflault;  in  retaliation  for  which 
the  gave  orders,  and  attended  in  perfon  to  fee  them  exe¬ 
cuted,  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  and  every  liv¬ 
ing  animal  within  its  boundaries,  ihould  be  inftantly  maf- 
facred  ;  and  lb  rigidly  were  thefe  orders  put  in  force,  that 
the  bellies  of  pregnant  women  were  ript  open,  and  their 
infants  deftroyed,  that  there  might  not  efcape  a  remnant 
of  this  unfortunate  race.  Then  followed  the  utter  demo¬ 
lition  of  the  whole  place ;  fo  that  ever  after,  Bamian 
bore  the  name  of  Manbalig,  which  means,  “  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  abode.” 

Gengis,  impatient  to  check  the  fuccefsful  progrefs  of 
the  arms  of  Geialeddin,  immediately  commenced  his  march 
for  Gazna ;  and  fo  rapid  were  his  movements,  that  he 
fcarcely  allowed  his  foldiers  time  for  refrelhment  or  re- 
pofe.  When  by  forced  marches  he  arrived  before  Gazna, 
be  found  that  the  Charazmian  army  had  left  the  place, 
and  had  marched  to  the  diftridls  of  the  Panjab.  Gengis 
alfo  learnt,  that  the  Turkilh  auxiliaries  had  taken  a  dif¬ 
ferent  route,  and  were  leparated  entirely  from  the  fultan’s 
army.  He  was  therefore  determined  to  prevent  their  junc¬ 
tion,  by  detaching  fixty  thouland  horfe  to  lecure  the  only 
paffages  of  the  mountains  by  which  it  could  be  effected. 
It  now  remained  for  Geialeddin,  with  only  thirty  thou- 
fand  men,  to  wage  an  unequal  conteft  with  three  hundred 
thoufand  Moguls,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  fuch 
-a  general  as  Gengis  Khan. 

His  conduc'd,  however,  proved  him  equal  to  all  that 
could  be  effected  by  defperate  valour  on  fo  trying  an  oc- 
cafion.  He  chofe  for  his  ftation,  on  the  banks  of  the  In¬ 
dus,  a  place  where  the  nature  of  the  country,  mountain¬ 
ous  and  rocky,  would  prevent  the  enemy,  conflfting  chief¬ 
ly  of  cavalry,  from  bringing  his  force  into  aflion ;  and, 

•  that  no  hope  for  fafety  in  flight  might  be  indulged  by  the 
lefs  valiant  among  his  own  troops,  he  contrived  to  fix 
upon  a  fpot  where  the  ftream  was  rapid  and  impaflable. 
After  thefe  arrangements,  hearing  that  the  vanguard  of 
the  enemy  had  taken  poll  at  a  place  not  far  from  his  camp, 
called  Hardar,  he  refolutely  mounted  on  horfeback,  and, 
felefting  feme  of  the  braveft  of  his  army,  in  the  dead  of 
night  he  marched  to  attack  them  ;  which  he  did  with  his 
accuftomed  vigour,  and  cut  them  nearly  all  in  pieces,  with¬ 
out  the  lofs  of  a  man,  and  returned  in  fafety  to  his  camp. 
But,  foon  as  the  morning  dawn  approached,  Gengis  drew 
up  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  faying  to  his  generals  that 
they  ftiould  make  tenfold  reprilals.  He  gave  to  his  fon 
2agathai  the  command  of  his  right  wing ;  tp  Oflai,  that 
of  his  left ;  and  referved  the  centre  to  liimfeif,  furrounded 
with  fix  thoufand  of  his  body-guard,  all  picked  men,  in¬ 
vincible  in  courage.  On  the  other  fide,  Geialeddin,  re- 
ferving  alfo  the  centre  for  his  own  command,  conferred 
that  of  the  right  on  Amin  Malek  ;  and  to  his  vizier  he 
.configned  the  left,  drawn  up  under  the  fhelter  of  a  moun¬ 
tain,  which  prevented  the  enemy’s  right  wing  from  charg¬ 
ing  in  a  body. 
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The  action  commenced  with  a  furious  attack  by  the  no* 
ble  Perfian,  Amin  Malek,  on  the  left  wing  of  the  Moguls, 
which  he  forced  to  give  way.  The  right  wing  alfo  of 
Gengis,  from  its  fituation  before  defcribed,  being  pent  up 
and  unable  to- extend  its  front,  afforded  an  opportunity 
tp  Geialeddin  to  employ  detachments  of  his  left  wing  with 
aftonifliing  fuccefs.  At  this  inftant  Gengis. Khan  gave  a 
Angular  proof  of  his  confummate  generallhip.  Obferving 
the  difadvantage  into  which  his  left  wing  was  thrown  by 
the  policy  of  Geialeddin,  he  ordered  a  chofen  detachment 
of  his  cavalry  to  haften  round  the  mountain  which  ferved 
his  enemies  for  a  bulwark,  and  thus  fall  upon  their  rear. 
His  commands  were  executed  with  promptnefs.  Between 
rugged  rocks  and  dreadful  precipices  the  Tartar  cavalry 
made  its  way ;  and  fell  impetuoufly  on  the  fultari’s  rear, 
while  Gengis  affailed  him  in  front.  Geialeddin,  however, 
who  with  only  thirty  thoufand  men  had  now  been  en¬ 
gaged  for  ten  hours  in  unequal  combat  with  an  army  of 
three  hundred  thoufand  of  his  enemies,  difdained  to  give 
over  the  conflict.  Though  furrounded  by  Gengis,  he  had 
yet  feven  thoufand  valiant  men  fighting  by  his  fide  ;  and 
which  they  continued  to  do,  dealing  death  around  them, 
until  they  were  hemmed  in  upon  the  banks  of  the  Indus  ; 
the  Moguls  now  clofing  round  them  in  the  form  of  a 
bow,  of  which  the  fultan’s  remaining  line  formed  the 
firing.  Gengis,  determined  if  poflible  to  take  Gelaled- 
din  alive,  forbade  his  foldiers  to  aim  any  deftruflive  wea¬ 
pon  at  him.  But  the  heroic  prince,  throwing  off  his  hea¬ 
vier  armour,  and  mounting  a  frelh  horfe,  relblutely  fpurred 
him  into  the  Indus;  where  urging  him  on,  the  noble  ani¬ 
mal  lafely  fwam  acrofs  with  his  mailer.  Gengis,  inform¬ 
ed  of  this  intrepid  meafure,  hurried  down  to  the  river  - 
fide,  where  great  indeed  was  his  aftonilhment,  when,  re- 
gardlefs  of  his  own  fafety,  he  faw  him  turn  his  horle  in 
the  midll  of  the  waves  to  infult  him,  and  difcharge  at  him 
his  -whole  quiver  of  arrows.  Several  indignant  Mogul 
captains  offered  to  plunge  after  him  ;  but  Gengis  would 
not  permit  them,  expreifing  the  highefl  admiration-  of  his 
conduct  and  valour ;  faying  “  happy  would  be  the  fon  who 
could  boajl  of  fuch  a  father  l" 

When  fafe  arrived  on  the  op  <ofite  fhore,  Geialeddin  was 
joined  by  many  of  his  officers  and  foldiers,  who  had  forded 
the  river  higher  up  ;  and,  their  numbers  continually  in- 
creafing,  he  found  liimfeif  again  at  the  head  of  a  formida¬ 
ble  body  of  men,  firmly  attached  to  his  interefts,  and  ready 
to  brave  every  danger  in  his  fervice.  With  thefe  he’ is 
Arid  to  have  eftablilhed  liimfeif  at  Moultan,  and  to  have 
remained  there  till  the  year  1224;  when  the  rajahs  of  the 
country,  jealous  of  his  increafing  power,  marched  againft 
him  with  their  united  ftrength,  and  compelled  him  to  re- 
crofs  the  Indus.  He  afterwards  recovered  a  confiderable 
part  of  his  patrimonial  dominions,  and  beat  the  Mogul 
armies  in  the  field ;  but  was  at  length  infamoufly  betray¬ 
ed  and  murdered,  A.  D.  1231,  in  the  province  of  Curdif- 
tan.  With  hixn  the  line  of  Charazmian  fovereigns  be¬ 
came  extindl.  The  Perfian  and  hereditary  domains  of  that 
dynally  continued  in  the  poffeilion  of  the  fucceffors  of 
Gengis,  and  thole  of  India  in  the  family  of  Cuttub. 

Gengis  Khan,  though  he  beheld  with  admiration  the 
undaunted  coqrage  of  Geialeddin,  was  yet  bafe  enough  to 
put  to  death,  in  cold  blood,  all  the  males  of  the  family  of 
that  unfortunate  prince.  He  wintered  his  army  on  the 
frontiers  of  India ;  and  was  on  the  point  of  extending  his 
conquefts  through  that  region,  when  the  unwelcome  news 
reached  his  camp,  that,  in  coulequence  of  his  long  ab- 
fence,  the  Chinefe  were  on  the  point  of  throwing  off  his 
fupremacy ;  and  that  the  khan  of  Tangut  had  actually 
done  fo.  In  the  fpring,  therefore,  of  1222,  he  marched 
back  to  Candahar,  which  fortrefs  he  retook  with  little 
trouble  ;  and  thence  very  large  detachments  were  dif- 
patched  into  Iran,  to  take  vengeance  on  Gazna  and  tire 
other  cities  that  had  favoured  the  caufe  of  Geialeddin.  In 
1223,  he  iffued  orders  for  an  alfembly  of  all  the  princes 
and  generals  of  his  vaft  empire,  to  be  held  at  Toncat,  a 
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city  of  Tu rkefl: an ;  where,  on  an  adjoining  plain,  he  dis¬ 
played  all  the  Spoils  of  his  wars,  with  the  utmoft  pomp  of 
fplerrdid  magnificence  And  now,  after  recovering  Tan- 
gut,  and  awing  China  to  peace  by  the  terror  of  his  frown, 
this  great  and  invincible  warrior,  being  Seized  with  a  fe¬ 
ver,  in  conSequence,  as  it  is  Said,  of  extreme  grief  for  the 
lofs  of  his  youngeft  Son,  Tulhi  Khan,  he  expired  on  his 
march  into  the  latter  country,  in  the  year  of  the  hegira 
6z 3,  or  A.  D.  1126,  in  the  Seventy-third  year  of  his  age, 
and  twenty-fifth  of  his  reign.  See  the  article  Gengis 
IChan,  vol.  viii.  p.  320  ;  and  Mogulstan. 

The  first'  DYNASTY  of  MOHAMMEDAN  KINGS 
ir  DELHI. 

We  have  already  noticed,  that  Cuttub,  a  favourite 
flave,  and  afterwards  a  general,  of  Mohammed  the  fir  ft 
king  of  die  Gauride  dynafty,  was,  by  that  monarch,  mads 
viceroy  of  the  city  and  province  of  Delhi.  Having  exe¬ 
cuted  the  high  office  confided  to  him  with  ability  and  fide¬ 
lity,  and  approved  himfelf  a  confummate  general,  and  a 
true  believer  in  the  Mohammedan  faith,  he  was,  by  Mah¬ 
mud,  the  nephew  of  Mohammed,  and  fecond  king  of  the 
Gauride  dynafty,  inverted  with  the  eniigns  of  royalty,  and 
proclaimed  king  of  Delhi.  Cuttub  received  thofe  digni¬ 
ties  at  Lahore,  where  he  met  the  Sultan,  in  the  year  of  the 
hegira  6023  from  whence  he  returned  to  Delhi,  to  put  in 
force  his  new  dignity;  which  he  effected  by  keeping  the 
neighbouring  rajahs  in  awe,  and  compelling  the  Hindoos 
to  throw  afide  their  idols  of  metal,  wood,  and  (lone,  and 
acknowledge  the  one  only  true  and  almighty  God.  I11 
the  mean  time,  Eldoze,  the  other  favourite  flave  of  Mo- 
'  hammed  Gauri.  taking  advantage  of  the  fupinenefs  of 
Mahmud,  marched  from  Gaz.na,  of  which  he  had  become 
the  king,  with  an  intention  to  feize  Lahore ;  and  which 
he  effected  by  the  treachery  of  the  governor.  Cuttub,  as 
foonas  he  received  intelligence  of  the  tranfaciion,  marched 
with  a  well-chofen  army,  at  the  defire  of  Mahmud,  to  re¬ 
cover  the  place.  The  year  603  of  the  hegira  was  con- 
fumed  on  both  fides  in  a  Series  of  defperate  contefts  for 
the  mafterfhip  ;  till  at  length  victory  declared  for  Cuttub. 
Eldoze  was  driven  haftily  out  of  the  city,  and  obliged  to 
fly  for  Kirman.  Cuttub  purfued  him  as  far  as  Gazna,  in 
which  city  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  crowned,  adding  that 
kingdom  to  his  other  pofleffions.  But,  after  thefe  fuc- 
cefles,  the  king  of  Delhi  moft  unaccountably  gave  himfelf 
up  to  wine  and  women,  till  the  citizens  of  Gazna,  dif- 
gufted  with  his  voluptuoufnefs,  fent  privately  to  Eldoze, 
entreating  him  to  return.  Eldoze,  after  recruiting  his 
army  with  Secrecy  and  expedition,  advanced  towards  Gaz¬ 
na,  and  Surprised  Cuttub,  who  had  no  intelligence  of  his 
defign  till  the  day  before  his  arrival.  It  was  then  too 
late  to  put  himfelf  in  a  porture  of  defence,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  the  kingdom,  and  retire  to  Lahore. 
He  there  became  lenfible  of  his  folly,  repented  of  his  part 
weaknefs,  and  exercifed  himfelf  in  the  practice  of  juftice, 
temperance,  and  morality.  He  ever  after  regulated  his 
government  by  precepts  of  policy  and  wifdorn,  to  the  day 
pf  his  death,  in  the.  year  of  the  hegira  607,  A.  D.  1210.  His 
death  was  occafioned  by  a  fall  from  his  horfe  in  a  match 
at  ball,  which  the  adverfe  parties  endeavoured  to  carry  off 
on  the  point  of  their  fpears;  an  achievement  which  was 
then  confj/iered  as  a  high  proof  of  dexterity  in  war. 

Eldoze  Succeeded  Cuttub  in  Lahore,  which  he  jgain 
added  to  the  fovereignty  of  Gazna.  Elated  with  that 
prosperity,  which  his  weaknefs  knew  not  how  to  regulate, 
he  formed  vifionary  ideas  of  Subduing  the  idolatrous  Hin¬ 
doos,  and  marched  with  a  view  to  conquer  the  interior  of 
India.  But,  after  reducing  Some  of  the  northern  pro¬ 
vinces,  he  was  defeated  near  Delhi,  by  the  emperor  Al¬ 
tumlh  ;  and,  being  taken,  died  in  confinement  , after  a  reign 
of  nine  years. 

Aram,  the  fon  of  Cuttub,  meanwhile  mounted  the 
throne  of  Delhi ;  bi;t  was  in  no  degree  qualified  for  the 
government  of  io  important  an  empire.  Nafir,  another 
favourite  Save  and  general  of  Mohammed  Gauri,  marched 
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with  his  army  towards  Sind,  which  he  conquered ;  as  alfo 
Moultan,  Outch,  Shinoran,  and  feveral  other  places.  Ano¬ 
ther  dignified  (lave,  Mohammed  of  Chilligi,  noffeiTed  him¬ 
felf  of  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  and  there  aflerted  his  own 
independence.  At  thefe  feif-created  authorities,  the  great 
omrahs  of  the  court  of  Delhi,  becoming  extremely  difeon- 
tented,  fent  to  invite  Altumlh,  a  fion-in-law,  or  adopted 
fon,  of  Cuttub,  to  afeend  the  throne.  Altumlh  accord¬ 
ingly  marched  with  his  army  to  Delhi  ;  and,  by  the  co¬ 
operation  of  this  faction,  eafily  reduced  it.  Aram,  inca¬ 
pable  of  trailing  himfelf  in  his  capital,  had  previoully 
withdrawn,  and  collected  a  formidable  army,  with  which 
he  advanced  to  give  Altumlh  battle.  A  very  obftinate 
engagement  enfued  in  figbt  of  the  city;  in  which  Aram 
loft  both  the  viftory,  and  his  empire,  which  he  had  only 
enjoyed  for  one  year. 

Altumlh,  his  fucceffor,  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Cuttub  ;  whence  he  derived  his  pretenfions  to  the  throne. 
In  the  year  of  the  hegira  622,  he  led  his  army  towards 
Beharand  Bengal,  where  he  obliged  Yeas  ul  Dien,  of  Chil¬ 
ligi,  then  prince  of  Bengal,  to  pay  him  tribute,  and  Swear 
allegiance.  He  ftruck  the  currency  in  his  own  name ; 
and,  appointing  his  fon  Nafir  to  the  government  of  Ben¬ 
gal,  he  left  Yeas  ul  Dien  in  the  government  of  Behar,  and 
then  returned  to  Delhi.  He  then  marched  his  army  to¬ 
wards  Malava,  and  took  the  city  of  Ugein,  where  he  de- 
ftroyed  the  magnificent  temple  of  Makal,  formed  upon  the 
fame  plan  with  that  of  Sumnat,  which  had  been  building- 
three  hundred  years,  and  was  furrounded  by  a  wall  one 
hundred  cubits  in  height.  The  image  of  Bickermajeef, 
as  alfo  that  of  Makal,  both  of  ftone,  with  many  other  idols 
in  brafs,  he  ordered  to  be  carried  to  Delhi, "and  broken  at 
the  door  of  the  Mohammedan  mofque.  After  his  return 
from  this  expedition,  he  led  his  army  again  towards  Moul¬ 
tan  ;  but,  falling  fick  on  his  march,  he  was  obliged  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Delhi,  where  he  died,  in  the  year  of  the  hegira 
633,  or  A.  D.  1235,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-fix  years.  He 
was  an  enterprifing,  able,  and  virtuous,  prince. 

His  fon,  Ferole  I.  immediately  afeended  the  throne. 
The  omrahs  made  their  offerings,  and  lwofe  allegiance  ; 
but  he  had  no  looner  acquired  the  imperial  dignity,  than 
he  gave  himfelf  up  to  the  baneful  influence  of  voluptu¬ 
oufnefs,  and  withdrew  his  hand  from  the  Gonducl  of  the 
ftate.  He  expended  his  father’s  treafures  upon  dancing- 
girls,  comedians,  and  ftrolling  muficians,  and  left  the 
affairs  of  government  to  the  management  of  his  mother ; 
who  had  been  aTurkifh  flave,  and  now  became  a  monfter 
of  cruelty,  ordering  all  the  women  of  Altumfh’s  haram  tn> 
be  murdered,  to  gratify  her  hatred  to  them.  The  minds  of 
the  people  began  to  be  filled  with  difguft ;  and,  entering 
into  a  confederacy,  they  advanced  lultana  Rizia,  the  eldelt 
daughter  of  Altmufh,  to  the  throne,  and  impriforied  the 
fultan  and  his  mother.  Ferofe  died  in  confinement,  after 
reigning  only  fix  months  and  twenty-eight  days. 

Sultana  Rizia  pofleffed  all  thofe  valuable  accomplifli- 
mehts  which  were  abfenft  in  her  brother.  Upon  her  ac- 
cefiion,  file  changed  her  apparel,  and  put  on  the  imperial 
robes.  Every  day  fhe  gave  public  audience  from  the 
throne,  reviling  and  confirming  the  falutary  laws  of  her 
father,  and  diftributing  juftice  with  an  equal  and  impar¬ 
tial  hand.  Yet  could  not  her  wife  and  politic  conduct 
crulh  the  hydra  rebellion.  Altunia,  the  governor  of  Ti¬ 
berhind,  raifed  the  hoft-ile  ftandard  againft  the  fuitana, 
on  account  of  her  partiality  to  a  favourite  Abyffmian. 
The  fuitana,  upon  this  intelligence,  marched  with  her’ 
army  towards  Tiberhind  ;  but,  about  half-way,  the  Turk- 
ilh  chiefs  in  her  army  mutinied,  and  a  tumultuous  con- 
fii<ft  enlued,  in  which  her  Abyfiinian  favourite  was  killed, 
and  flie  herfelf  feized  arid  fent  to  the  fort  of  Tiberhind. 
The  army  then  returned  to  Delhi,  where  the  Turkifh  om¬ 
rahs  fet  up  her  brother  Byram,  a  younger  fon  of  the  fultan 
Altumlh. 

Byram,  II.  afeended  the  throne  of  Delhi  in  the  year  of 
the  hegira  637,  A.  D.  1239  ;  but  he  was  neither  qualified 
.  with  abilities  to  govern,  nor  with  magnanimity  fultyient 
G  t* 
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to  keep  his  omrahs  in  awe.  Rebellion  become  the  inevi¬ 
table  confequence  of  diffenfions  in  the  ftate ;  and  this 
weak  fultan  was  thrown  into  prifon,  where  he  was  poi- 
foned,  after  a  reign  of  only  two  years,  A.  D.  124.2. 

No  jfooner  had  Byram  drunk  the  fatal  cup,  than  the  el¬ 
der  Balin  raifed  a  faction,  and,  forcing  his  way  into  the 
palace,  placed  himfelf  upon  the  throne.  But  the  princes 
and  nobility,  diffatisfied  with  his  fell-advancement,  libe¬ 
rated  Maffud,  the  fon  of  Ferole,  from  confinement,  and 
placed  him  upon  the  throne  the  fame  day  in  which  Balin 
had  feized  it.  Maffud,  however,  had  no  relifh  but  for 
wine  and  women  ;  and  exercifed  various  adls  of  cruelty, 
injuftice,  and  oppreffion.  The  princes  and  omrahs  deter¬ 
mined  upon  hoftile  meafures,  and  fent  for  Mahmud,  the 
king’s  uncle,  from  Barage ;  after  which  they  threw  Maf¬ 
fud  again  into  prifon,  where  he  remained  for  life,  having 
reigned  only  four  years. 

Mahmud  II.  was  of  a  different  nature  from  his  predecef- 
fors  ;  being  renowned  for  bravery,  wifdom,  and  learning  ; 
hence  he  became  the  patron  of  literature,  the  protestor  of 
his  people,  and  the  friend  of  the  oppreffed.  The  office  of 
vizier  was  now  conferred  upon  Balin  the  younger ;  and 
all  the  executive  power  was  put  into  his  hands,  and  exe¬ 
cuted  with  promptnefs  and  fidelity.  The  fame  of  Mah¬ 
mud  extended  into  all  regions.  An  ambaflador,  with 
tenders  of  honourable  friendfhip,  arrived  at  Delhi  from 
Hallaku,  the  grandfon  of  Gengis,  and  king  of  Perfia.  The 
vifier  went  out  to  meet  the  embaffy  with  fifty  thoufand 
foreign  horfe,  two  hundred  thoufand  infantry,  two  thou¬ 
fand  chain-elephants  of  war,  and  three  thoufand  carriages 
of  fireworks.  He  drew  them  up  in  order  of  battle,  formed 
in  columns  of  twenty  deep,  with  the  artillery  and  cavalry 
tadlically  difpofed.  Having  "then- exhibited  a  number  of 
military  evolutions  in  a  fham  fight,  and  fully  difplayed  the 
pomp  of  the  fultan  his  mafter  to  the  ambaflador,  lie  con¬ 
ducted  him  to  the  royal  palace.  There  the  court  was  very 
fplendid,  every  thing  being  fet  out  in  the  moft  gorgeous 
and  magnificent  manner.  All  the  omrahs,  officers-of  ftate, 
judges,  priefts,  and  great  men  of  the  city,  were  prefent, 
with  five  princes  of  Perfian  Irak  and  Chorafan,  befides 
many  Indian  princes,  fubjedt  to  the  empire,  who  flood 
next  the  throne. — But  every  earthly  pofleflor  of  a  throne 
is  fubject  to  mortality :  Mahmud,  in  the  height  of  his 
magnificence,  died,  in  the  year  of  the  hegira  664,  A.  D. 
1265,  much  lamented  by  his  people.  * 

Mahmud  having  no  male  iffue,  his  courteous  and  able 
vizier,  Balin,  of  the  fame  family,  was,  by  the  univerfal  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  nobles,  placed  upon  the  throne  of  Delhi. 
He  was  a  warm  advocate  for  the  precepts  of  the  Koran; 
and  a  fevere  fcourge  to  the  idolatry  of  the  Hindoos.  He 
alfo  became  fo  famous  for  his  juftice  and  able  govern¬ 
ment,  that  his  alliance  was  courted  by  all  the  kings  of 
Perfia  and  Tartary.  But  his  tafte  for  fplendour  and  mag¬ 
nificence  has  been  no  lefs  admired  than  condemned. 
Such  was  the  pomp  and  grandeur  of  the  royal  prefence  in 
his  time,  that  none  could  approach  the  throne  without 
being  ftruck  with  awe.  The  ceremonies  of  introduction 
were  conducted  with  profound  folemnity,  and  every  thing 
difpofed  fo  as  to  excite  reverence  and  aftonifliment  in  the 
beholders.  Nor  was  Balin  lefs  magnificent  in  his  public 
prcceffions.  His  ftate-elephants  were  caparifoned  in  pur¬ 
ple  and  gold.  His  horfe-guards,  conlifting  of  a  thoufand 
noble  Tartars  in  fplendid  armour,  were  mounted  upon  the 
fineft  Perflan  fteeds,  with  bridles  of  fdver,  and  faddles  of 
rich  embroidery.  Five  hundred  chofen  men  in  rich  li¬ 
veries,  with  their  drawn  fab  res,  ran  before  him,  proclaim¬ 
ing  his  approach,  and' clearing  the  way.  All  the  omrahs 
followed  according  to  their  rank,  with  their  various  equi¬ 
pages  and  attendants.  The  monarch,  in  fhort,  feldom 
went  out  with  lefs  than  one  hundred  thoufand  men  ;  which, 
he  fifed  to  fay,  was  not  to  gratify  any  vanity  in  himfelf, 
but  to  exalt  the  Koran  in  the  eyes  of  the  idolatrous  peo¬ 
ple  of  Hindooftan. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Balin,  died  Shere,  the 
nephew  of  the  late  emperor,  who  had,  from  the  time  of  Mah¬ 


mud,  governed  the  provinces  upon- the  banks  of  the  Pan¬ 
jab,  or  five  branches  of  the  Indus.  He  was  efteemed  a 
man  of  great  genius,  and  an  intrepid  warrior;  having 
conftantly  defended  his  country  from  the  devaftating  in- 
curfions  of  the  Moguls.  Balin,  upon  the  death  of  Shere, 
appointed  his  eldell  fon  Mohammed,  at  that  time  bearing 
the  title  of  the  noble  Malleck,  viceroy  of  all  thofe  frontier- 
provinces.  Mohammed  was  immediately  difpatched  to 
his  government  with  a  fine  army,  and  fome  of  the  beft  ge¬ 
nerals  in  the  empire.  The  prince  himfelf  was  bleft  with 
a  bright  genius,  and  took  delight  in  learning,  and  in  learn¬ 
ed  men.  He  is  faid  to  have  made  a  choice  collection  of 
Arabian  poe'try,  feledted  from  the  beft  writers  in  that  lan¬ 
guage.  The  work  confided  of  twenty  thoufand  couplets, 
and  was  efteemed  the  criterion  of  poetical  tafte.  Among 
the  literati  of  thofe  times, ,  the  noble  Chofro  and  Haffen 
bore  the  firft  rank  in  genius ;  and  accompanied  him  to 
his  government  of  Lahore 

Every  thing  was  now  in  perfect  peace  and  fecurity 
throughout  the  Mohammedan  empire  in  Hindooftan,  when. 
Togril,  who  was  entrufted  with  the  government  of  Ben¬ 
gal,  began  to  appear  in  arms.  In  the  year  of  the  hegira 
678,  A.  D.  1279,  this  enterpriiing  viceroy  aflfimed  the  red 
umbrella,  with  the  royal  dignities,  and  declared  himfelf 
king  of  Bengal.  Balin  wrote  him  an  order  to  return  in- 
ftantly  to  his  allegiance ;  which  producing  no  effedt,  he 
fent  an  army  from  Delhi  to  reduce  him  to  obedience. 
This  army,  however,  failing  in  its  object,  the  fultan  dif¬ 
patched  a  fecond  armament,  more  numerous  than  the 
firft ;  but  it  was  attended  with  no  better  fuccefs.  To¬ 
gril,  with  fcarcely  half  their  number,  totally  defeated 
them  both.  The  fultan  Balin,  on  receiving  intelligence 
of  thefe  difafters,  prepared  to  take  the  field  in  perfon.  He 
gave  orders  to  build  a  large  fleet  of  boats,  for  the  purpofe 
of  carrying  his  baggage  down  the  river.  He  crofled  the 
Ganges  without  waiting  for  the  dry  feafon,  and  proceeded 
to  Bengal  by  forced  marches.  Togril,  hearing  of  his  ap¬ 
proach,  colledted  his  army,  and  with  all  his  elephants, 
treafure,  and  effects,  took  the  route  of  Jainagur,  with  in¬ 
tention  to  remain  there  till  the  king  fhould  return  to  Delhi. 
The  fultan,  having  arrived  in  Bengal,  remained  there  only 
a  few  days ;  when  he  proceeded  with  his  army  towards 
Jainagur;  ordering  his  generals, Malleck,  and  his  brother 
Mohammed  Shir,  governor  of  Kole,  with  feven  thoufand 
chofen  horfe,  to  advance  in  front  of  the  army,  and  gain 
intelligence  of  the  rebels.  At  the  dillance  of  about  twenty 
miles,  they  came  in  fight  of  the  rebel  camp,  which  extended 
over  a  great  plain,  with  every  thing  in  apparent  reft  and 
fecurity.  Mohammed,  having  fixed  his  eye  upon  Togril’s 
tent,  which  was  pitched  in  the  centre,  and  diftinguifhed 
by  its  fuperior  magnitude  and  elegance,  he  determined  to 
execute  one  of  the  boldeft  enterprises  perhaps  ever  eftedled. 
He  advanced  fullfpeed,  with  forty  attendants,  towards  the 
camp,  which  he  was  permitted  to  enter,  being  taken  for 
one  of  their  own  parties.  He  continued  his  courfe  to  the 
point  of  adlion ;  when,  ordering  his  men  to  draw,  they 
ruftied  into  the  tent  of  audience,  which  was  crowded  with 
the  principal  officers,  whom  Mohammed  put  to  the  fword, 
crying,  “Vidtory  to  the  fultan  Balin!”  Togril,  perceiv¬ 
ing  his  danger,  and  fuppofing  his  army  to  have  betrayed 
him,  cut  his  way  through  the  tent  behind  ;  and,  mounting 
his  horfe,  fled  towards  the  river,  intending  to  cnrfs  it,  that 
he  might  efcape  to  Jainagur.  But  Malleck,  the  brother  of 
Mohammed,  perceiving  the  rebel  as  he  fled,  purified  him 
to  the  river,  and  fhot  him  with  an  arrow  as  he  was  ci'off- 
ing.  Togril  fell  from  his  horfe  in  the  river,  and  Malleck, 
plunging  in,  dragged  him  out  by  the  hair,  and  cut  off  his 
head,  which  was  forthwith  difpatched  to  Balin,  while  they 
took  poffeflion  of  the  camp  ;  the  infurgents  having  fled 
in  every  diredtion.  Balin,  the  next  day,  fent  for  the  two 
gallant  brothers,  and  commanded  them  to  relate  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  this  extraordinary  exploit.  He  heard  it  with 
great  calmnefs ;  but  inftead  of  praifihg  them,-  as  they  ex¬ 
pected,  he  told  them,  that  the  ralhnels  of  their  condudt 
was  inconfiftent  with  their  duty,  and  might  have  led  to 

incalculable 
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incalculable-- mifchief.  Thus,  for  the  prefent,  he  difmiffed 
them  in  difgrace ;  but  in  a  few  days  he  fent  for  them 
again,  and  conferred  great  and  merited  honours  upon 
them. 

Balin,  returning  to  Bengal,  put  every  one  of  the  rebel's 
family,  and  principal  adherents,  to  death.  He  did  not 
even  fpare  his  innocent  women  and  children  ;  and  he  car¬ 
ried  his  cruelty  fo  far,  as  to  malfacre  a  hundred  fakiers, 
for  having  been  in  favour  with  the  rebel,  who  had  given 
them  a  prefent  of  three  maunds  of  gold  to  fupport  their 
fociety.  Balin  now  appointed  his  fon  Kera  to  be  king  of 
Bengal ;  and  marched  back  his  army  towards  Delhi,  from 
whence  he  had  been  abfent  three  years.  Upon  his  arrival, 
he  ordered  fpits  to-be  ereCted  in  the  market-place,  on  which 
he  intended  to  impale  all  the  prifoners  taken  in  the  late 
expedition,  as  a  lading  memorial  againft  the  crime  of  re¬ 
bellion  ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  the 
mufties,  and  venerable  omrahs  of  the  city,  petitioning  in 
a  body  for  their  pardon,  at  laft  foftened  Balin,  and  Ob¬ 
tained  for  the  wretched  vi&ims  his  entire  forgivenefs. 

During  thefe  tranfaflions,  the  Mogul  prince  Timour, 
defcended  from  the  great  Gengis  Khan,  was  acquiring  re¬ 
nown  in  arms  throughout  the  vaft  empire  of  Mogulftan, 
or  Wellern  Tartary.  Having  determined  to  invade  Hin- 
dooftan,  he  ravaged  all  the  country  about  Lahore,  and 
then  marched  towards  Moultan.  The  prince  Moham¬ 
med,  eldeft  fon  of  Balin,  who  then  governed  Moultan, 
haftened  to  the  banks  of  the  river  of  Lahore,  and  prepared 
to  oppofe  him.  Both  armies  drew  up  in  order  of  battle, 
and  engaged  with  great  fury  for  the  Space  of  three  hours, 
when  the  Moguls  were  put  to  flight,  and  were  purfued 
with  imprudent  diforder.  Mohammed,  with  five  hundred 
attendants,  halting  to  refrefh  on  the  banks  of  a  beautiful 
lake,  was  attacked  by  an  ambufcadeof  two  thoufand  Tar¬ 
tar  horfe,  who,  from  a  neighbouring  wood,  rufhed  out, 
and  took  them  by  furprife.  The  prince,  collecting  his 
fmall  party,  made  dreadful  havoc  among  his  affailants  ;  but, 
being  at  length  overpowered,  he  received  a  wound  in  the 
breall,  and  died  on  the  fpot.  When  the  fatal  news  reach¬ 
ed  Balin,  he  was  for  a  time  inconfolable ;  but  at  length 
he  appointed  his  grandfon  Kei  Chofro,  the  fon  of  the  de- 
ceafed  Mohammed,  to  fupply  the  place  of  his  father  in  the 
government  of  Moultan ;  and,  difpatching  confiderable 
reinforcements,  drove  the  Moguls,  with  prodigious  daugh¬ 
ter,  from  all  thofe  provinces  of  the  empire. 

When  the  aged  fultan  found  grief  and  infirmities  gradu¬ 
ally  wearing  him  down,  he  fent  for  his  fon  Kera  from  Ben¬ 
gal,  and  appointed  him  his  fucceffor  ;  at  the  fame  time  di¬ 
recting  that  he  fliould  continue  with  him  at  Delhi,  and 
appoint  a  deputy  for  his  government  of  Bengal.  To  this 
Kera  confented ;  but  he  diortly  after  fet  out  for  Bengal, 
without  acquainting  his  father  of  his  departure.  This 
undutiful  conduCt  deeply  afflicted  the  fultan,  juft  as  the 
hand  of  death  was  upon  him.  He  therefore  flint  for  his 
grandfon  Kei  Chofro  from  Moultan,  and  altered  the  fuc- 
ceffion  in  favour  of  this  young  prince.  Balin  in  a  few 
days  expired,  in  the  year  of  the  hegira  68  5,  or  A.  D.  1286, 
after  a  reign  of  twenty-two  years.  Immediately  on  the 
death  of  the  emperor,  the  brave  Malieck  ul  Omrah,  or 
principal  minifter  of  ftate,  having  affembled  the  nobles, 
harangued  them  upon  the  prefent  pofture  of  affairs.  He 
affured  them,-  that  Chofro  was  a  young  man  of  a  violent 
and  untraClable  difpofition,'  and  therefore,  in  his  opinion, 
unfit  to  reign  ;  belides,  that  the  power  of  the  prince  Kera, 
the  rightful  heir,  was  fo  great  in  the  empire,  that  a  civil 
war  was  to  be  feared,  if  the  fucceffion  ffiould  not  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  his'  family.  That  therefore,  as  his  father  chofe 
to  refide  in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  it  "would  be  mod  pru¬ 
dent  for  them  to  eleCt  his  fon  Kei  Kobad,  who  was  a 
prince  of  a-  mild  difpofition,  and  then  at  Delhi.  So  great 
was  the  .  influence  of  the  minifter,  that  he  procured  the 
throne  for  Kei  Kobad ;  and  Chofro-  returned  to  his  for¬ 
mer  government  of  Lahore  and  Moultan. 

Kei  Kobad,  though  of  a  mild  difpofition,  and  difpcfed 
to  govern,  by  the  rules  of  equity  and  juftice,  '■yet,  in  a 
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fliort  time,  gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to  effeminacy  and 
debauch.  He  fitted  up  a  palace  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Jumna,  and  retired  thither  to  enjoy  his  pleafures  undif- 
turbed ;  admitting  no  company  but  fingers,  players,  nvu- 
ficians,  and  dancing  girls.  Nizam,  who  was  nephew  and 
fon-in-law  to  the  chief  magiftrate  of  Delhi,  obferving  that 
the  king  was  thus  fwallowed  up  in  his  pleafures,  began  to 
form  l'chemes  of  advancing  himfelf  to  the  throne.  His  firft: 
objeft  was  to  deftroy  all  thofe  who,  by  confanguinity  or 
loyalty,  might  poffibly  ftand  in  his  way.  He  began  with 
Chofro,  grandfon  of  the  late  fultan,  whom  he  hired  afiaf- 
flns  to  murder,  as  the  unfortunate  prince  was  on  his  way 
to  Delhi.  The  villanies  of  Nizam  did  not  flop  here ;  he 
privately  affaflinated  all  the  old  fervants  of  Balin  ;  info- 
much  that  a  general  condensation  was  fpread  through  the 
city,  though  none  as  yet  fufpefted  Nizam  to  be  the  caufe. 
The  next  ftep  the  traitor  took,  was  to  inlpire  the  king 
with  jealoufy  of  his  Mogul  troops,  who,  as  foldiers  of  for¬ 
tune,  had  become  Mufi'ulmen,  and  enlifted  in  great  num¬ 
bers  in  his  fervice.  He  pretended  that  he  had  detected 
many  of  them  in  treachery  ;  and  the  weak  prince,  liken¬ 
ing  to  his  villainous  intimations,  ordered  all  thofe  to  whom 
Nizam  bore  the  leaft  enmity  to  be  fet  upon  by  his  guards 
and  maffacred. 

Kera,  the  emperor’s  father,  having  heard  how  infa- 
moufly  affairs  were  conducted  at  the  court  of  Delhi,  pe¬ 
netrated  into  the  defigns  of  the  minifter,  and  wrote  a  let¬ 
ter  to  his  fon,  forewarning  him  of  his  danger,  and  advi- 
fing  him  todifpatch  the  mifcreant.  But,  his  advice  being 
of  no  weight,  he  determined  to  march  with  his  army  to 
Delhi,  to  put  a  Hop  to  thefe  fliamefui  dil'orders.  When 
Kei  Kobad  heard  that  his  father  had  advanced  as  far  as 
Bahar,  he  drew  out  his  forces,  by  the  advice  of  Nizam, 
to  cut  the  throat  of  his  aged  fire.  Kera,  meanwhile,  en¬ 
camped  upon  the  Sirve  ;  and  both  armies  remained  fome 
days  in  hourly  expectation  of  an  aCtion.  In  this  interval, 
Kera  fent  a  letter  to  his  fon,  written  in  the  moft  affec¬ 
tionate  terms,  begging  he  might  fee  him  before  matters, 
were  carried  to  extremities.  This  letter  awakened  the 
feelings  of  nature  in  Kei  Kobad’s  breaft  ;  and  he  gave  or¬ 
ders  to  prepare  his  retinue,  that  he  might  vifit  his  father. 
Nizam,  however,  with  a  view  to  get  Kera  into  his  power, 
prevailed  upon  his  fon  to  infill,  as  fultan  of  Delhi,  upon 
having  the  firft  vifit.-  Kera  accordingly  confented  to 
come  to  his  fon’s  camp,  and  fent  notice  of  his  pacific  in¬ 
tentions.  The  young  monarch,  by  the  minifter’s  direc¬ 
tions,  afcended  his  throne,  and  arrogantly  gave  orders 
that,  when  his  father  approached,  he  ffiould  three  times 
kifs  the  ground.  Kera  was  fo  fhocked  at  this  indig'nity, 
that  he  burft  into  tears ;  which  being  felt  by  the  fon,  he 
could  no  longer  fupport  his  unnatural  inlolence  ;  but, 
leaping  from  the  throne,  fell  on  his  face  at  his  father’s 
feet,  imploring  his  forgivenefs.  The  good  old  fultan 
melted  into  compaffion,  and,  railing  him  in  his  arms,  em¬ 
braced  him,  and  hung  upon  his  neck.  The  fcene  was  fo 
afteCting,  that  the  whole-  court  was  in  tears.  The  young 
king  now  led  his  father  to  the  throne,  and  took  his  place 
on  his  right  hand,  ordering  a  charger  full  of  golden  lirns 
to  be  waved  three  times  over  his  head,  and  afterwards  to 
be  given  among  the  people.  All  the  omrahs  in  like  man¬ 
ner  -prefented  him  with  coftly  gifts.  The  fchemes  of 
Nizam  now  reverted  upon  his  own  head.  The  omrahs 
ordered  him  to  be  difpatched  by  poifon ;  and  Kera  re¬ 
turned,  after  folemnly  bellowing  his  bleffmg  on  his  fon, 
to  his  favourite  palace  at  Bengal. 

Kei  Kobad,  however,  was  not  to  be  reftrained  from  his 
habits  of  voluptuoufnefs  ;  fo  that  every  omrah  of  popu¬ 
larity  or  power  began  to  intrigue  for  the  empire  5  which 
obliged  the  friends  of  the  royal  family  to  take  Keio- 
mourfe,  a  child  of  three  years,  fon  to  the  reigning  fultan, 
o  ut  of  the  -haram,  and  to  fet  him  upon  the  throne.  The  army 
upon  this  occafion  fplit  into  two  factions,  who  encamped 
on  oppoflte  fides  of  the  city.  The  Mogul  or  Tartar  legion 
efpouled  the  caufe  of  the  young  king ;  and  the  Chilligies, 
or- Afghans,  joined.  Ferole,  who  had  ufurped  the  throne. 

Upon. 
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Upon  the  fil'd  difturbknce,  thofe  Tartars  who  had  fct  up 
the  young  prince,  jealous  of  the  power  of  the  Chilligies, 
affembled  themfelves,  and  profcribed  all  the  principal 
Chilligian  officers.  Chigen  had  been  deputed  by  the  Tar¬ 
tar  party  to  invite  Ferofe  to  a  conference,  in  which  a  plot 
was  formed  for  his  affaffinat-ion.  Ferofe,  penetrating  his 
defign,  drew  upon  the  traitor,  and  killed  him  at  the  door 
of  his  tent.  The  fons  of  Ferofe,  who  were  renowned  for 
their  valour,  immediately  put  themlelves  at  the  head  of 
five  hundred  cliofen  liorfe,  and,  making  an  afiault  upon 
the:  Tartars,  cut  their  way  to  the  royal  tent,  which  was 
pitched  in  the  centre  of  the  camp ;  and,  leizing  the  infant 
king,  carried  him,  and  the  fon  of  Malleck  ul  Omrah,  off, 
in  fpite  of  all  oppofition.  Ferofe,  in  the  rp^an  time,  fent 
a  ruffian  to  affaffinate  the  fultan  Kei  Kobad,  .who  lay  fick 
at  his  palace  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna.  The  villain 
found  this  unfortunate  prince  fick  in  hi?  bed,  deferted  by 
all  his  attendants.  He  beat  out  the  poor  remains  of  life 
with  a  club  ;  then,  rolling  him  up  in  the  bed-clothes,  threw 
.  him  out  of  tire  window  into  the  river.  This  affaffin  was 
a  Tartar,  whofe  father  had  been  cruelly  put  to  death  by 
Kei  Kobad  ;  and  he  now  glutted  his  revenge  : — “  The 
ways  of  Providence  are  founded  in  jultice  and  in  wifdom.” 

DYNASTY  of  the  CHILLIGIES,  or  AFGHANS. 

Ferofe  II.  now  afcended  the  throne,  and  affumed  the 
title  of  Jellal  ul  Dien ;  having  put  an  end  to  the  dynafty 
of  Gaur,  by  killing  the  infant  king,  whom  his  party  had 
taken  from  the  Tartar  legion.  Chidju,  nephew  of  the 
fultan  Balin,  and  the  laft  remaining  heir  of  the  empire, 
was  appointed  viceroy  of  Kurrah,  and  fent  off  to  his  go¬ 
vernment  Ferofe  then  entered  the  palace,  and  was  pro¬ 
claimed  fultan,  in  the  year  pf  the  hegira  687,  A.  D.  1289, 

During  the  reign  of  the  magnificent  Balin,  and  his 
■wretched  grandfon  Kei  Kobad,  Cublai,  the  grandfon  of 
Gengis,  fat  on  the  Mogul  throne,  and  completed  the  con- 
queft  of  China.  Hallaku,  and  after  him  his  fon  Iikan, 
reigned  over  the  empire  of  Perfia  and  Syria,  in  fubordi- 
nation  to  Cublai.  Kagathai,  the  fon  of  Gengis,  and  his 
pofterity,  were  in  pofleffion  of  Tranfoxiana,  and  the  pro¬ 
vinces  to  the  north-weft  of  the  Indus,  which,  in  the  reign 
of  the  invincible  Mahmood,  had  firft  formed  the  empire 
of  Gazna. 

Ferofe,  who  had  long  been  commander  of  the  Afghan 
troops,  the  hardy  natives- of  the  mountains  of  Gaur  and 
Ghirgiftan,  fituate  between  Perfia  and  Hindoollan,  as  here¬ 
tofore  noticed,  was  feventy  years  of  age  when  he  afcend¬ 
ed  the  throne.  By  way  of  plainnefs,  he  changed  the  royal 
umbrella  from  red  to  white ;  laid  entirely  afide  his  cruelty 
after  the  murder  of  the  young  prince,  and  became  re¬ 
markable  for  humanity  and  bene'volence.  He  had  no  great 
confidence  in  t  he  loyalty  of  the  people  of  Dflhi,  and  there¬ 
fore  re  tided  always  at  Kilogurry,  which  he  llrengthened 
with  works,  and  adorned  with  fine  gardens  by  the  fide 
of  the  river.  The  omrahs,  following  the  emperor’s  exam¬ 
ple,  built  palaces.around  ;  fo  that  Kilogurry  became  known 
by  the  name  of  the  New  City. 

In  the  fecond  year  of  Ferofe,  Chidju,  the  nephew  of 
Bidin  and  the  rightful  heir,  in  alliance  with  Halim,  nabob 
of  Oude,  affamed  alfo  the  enfigns  of  royalty,  and  Itruck 
the  currency  of  the  country  in  his  own  name,  which  he 
changed  to  that  of  Moghizul  Dien.  He  brought  over  to 
his  party  all  the  rajahs  and  jaghiredars  of  thole  parts;  and, 
railing  a  great  army,  advanced  towards  Delhi.  Ferofe,  ap- 
prifed  of  his 'movement,  collected  his  forces,  and  marched 
out  to  meet  him.  He  fent  the  Chilligian  or  Afghan  caval¬ 
ry,  who  excelled  at  the  bow,  a  few  miles  in  ids  front,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Arkilli,  his  own  fon.  Arkilli,  en¬ 
countering  the  enemy  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the 
city,  after  an  obllinate  engagement  defeated  them.  He 
took  fevdral  omrahs,  whom  he  mounted  upon  camels,  with 
branches  hung  round  their  necks;  and  in  that  humbled 
condition  fent  them  to  his  father.  When  Ferofe  law  their 
diftrefs,  he  immediately  ordered  them  to  be  unbound,  to 
have  a  change  of  fine  linen,  and  an  elegant  entertainment 


to  be  provided.  He  called  them  before  him,  and  faid, 
“  Evil  for  evil  may  eafily  be  returned ;  but  he  only  is 
great  who  returns  good  for  evil.”  Chidju,  fome  days  after, 1 
was  taken  by  the  zemindars,  and  fent  in  chains  to  Ferole. 
Inftead  of  condemning  him  to  death,  as  was  expected,  he 
gave  him  a  free  pardon,  and  fent  him  to  Moultan,  where 
he  had  a  handfome  appointment  for  life,  as  a  prifoner  on 
parole. 

In  the  year  of  the  hegira  692,  A.  D.  1291,  a  kinfman  of 
Hallaku,  king  of  Perfia,  invaded  Hindoollan  with  one 
hundred  thoufand  Moguls.  Ferofe,  having  received  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  collected  his  army, 
and  moved  forward  to  oppol'e  him.  Both  armies  encamped 
for  the  fpace  of  five  days  in  fight  of  each  other ;  and  on 
the  fixth  morning  they  drew  up  in  order  of  battle.  The 
Moguls,  after  an  obllinate  contell,  were  overthrown,  many 
of  their  chiefs  killed,  and  about  a  thoufand  of  them  taken 
prifoners.  Among  the  latter  were  two  omrahs,  and  feve- 
ral  officers  of  rank.  The  emperor,  after  the  victory,  offer¬ 
ed  them  peace;  and,  in  confequence  of  his  great  clemency, 
mutual  prelents  were  exchanged  between  them ;  upon 
which  Hallaku  joined  Ferofe  with  three  thoufand  men, 
wl'.o  all  became  Muffulmen ;  and  their  chief  was  honour¬ 
ed  with  one  of  the  daughters  of  Ferofe  in  marriage. 

In  the  year  of  the  hegira  69a,  Alla-ul-Dien,  the  king’s 
nephew,  who  fucceeded  Chidju  as  viceroy  of  Kurrah, 
a  country  bordering  on  the  Deccan,  requelled  to  be 
permitted  to  march  againll  the  Hindoos  of  Belfa,  who  in- 
felted  his  province.  Having  obtained  leave,  he  marched 
the  fame  year  to  Belfa,  which  he  took ;  and,  having  pil¬ 
laged  the  country,  returned  with  much  fpoil,  part  of  which 
was  lent  as  a  prefent  to  the  emperor ;  and  among  other 
things,  there  was  a  large  brazen  idol,  which  was  thrown 
down  by  the  Budaoon  gate.  Ferofe,  pleal'ed  with  the  fuc- 
cefs  and  behaviour  of  his  nephew,  rewarded  him,  by  ad¬ 
ding  the  loubadary  of  Oude  to  his  former  government  of 
Kurrah. 

Alla,  upon  this  preferment,  acquainted  Ferofe  that  there 
were  fome  princes  of  great  wealth -towards  Chinderi,  whom, 
if  his  majtfty  Ihould  give  him  permilfion,  he  would  reduce 
to  his  obedience,  and  fend  their  fpoils  to  the  royal  trea- 
fury.  The  fultan  conl'ented,  and  Alla  fet  forward  on  his 
expedition  .  Arriving  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  Deccan, 
he  preffed  forward  againll  Deogur,  the  capital  of  Ramdeo’s 
dominions.  Intelligence  of  this  unexpected  invalion  be- 
ing  fent  to  the  prince,  who,  with  his  Ion,  was  ablent  in 
a  dillant  part  of  his  dominions,  he  returned  with  great  ex- 
pedition,  and,  throwing  liimfelf  between  Alla  and  the  city, 
engaged  him  with  ccnfummate  bravery  ;  but  was  defeated 
with  great  lofs.  Ramdeo,  fearful  of  the  bad  confequences 
that  might  enfue  from  oppoling  the  Mulfulman  invader 
in  the  field,  offered  him  confiderable  prefents  if  he  would 
retire  without  committing  farther  depredations.  Alla  was 
glad  to  accept  the  offer ;  and  having  received  fifty  maunds 
of  gold,  a  quantity  of  jewels,  fifty  elephants,  and  feveral 
thoufand  horfes,  he  releai'ed  his  prifoners,  and  promiied  to 
march  out  of  Deogur  on  the  fifteenth  day  from  his  firlfc 
entrance. 

Ramdeo’s  eldell  fon,  who,  on  the  approach  of  Alla, 
had  fled  witij  his  mother  to  the  neighbouring  rajahs  to 
■implore  their  affiltance,  returning  at  this  juncture  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  army,  wrote  to  Alla  in  thele  terms  : 

“  If  you  defire  life  and  lafety,  extricate  yourfeif  from  this 
horrible  abyls  into  which  you  have  fallen.  Whatever 
you  have  plundered  and  received,  you  mull  return,  and 
take  your  way  homeward,  rejoicing  in  your  permitted 
efcape.”  Alia,  upon  reading  this  letter,  blackened  the 
face  of  the  meffenger,  and  hooted  him  out  of  the  city. 
He  left  Malleck  to  in.velt  Ramdeo  in  the  citadel  with  a 
thoufand  horfe,  and  marched  himicif,  with  the  reft  of  the 
army,  to  attack  the  rajah’s  fon,  who  by  no  means  de¬ 
clined  the  battle.  He  drew  forth  his  numerous  fquadrons, 
and  the  conflict  commenced  with  Inch  invincible  courage 
and  perleverance,  that  even  the  flout  heart  of  Alla  trem¬ 
bled  for  the  victory.  His  troops  began  to  fail  back  on. 
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gill  rides.  In  the  mean  time,  Malleck,  having  learnt  the 
fituation  of  affairs,  left  the  citadel,  and,  galloping  up  to 
the  field  of  battle  with  his  thoufand  horfe,  gave  a  new  turn 
to  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  Hindoos  were  completely 
routed,  and  fled  in  terror  from  the  field  of  battle.  A  fcene 
of  (hocking  cruelty  and  horror  now  commenced.  The 
Mohammedans,  enraged  at  the  breach  of  the  treaty,  be¬ 
gan  to  fpread  fire  and  daughter  throughout  the  city  ;  and 
from  which  nothing  could  reftrain  them.  Several  of  the 
rajah’s  neardt  kindred,  who  had  been  taken  pril'oners, 
were  hurled  headlong  from  the  walls.  Ramdeo,  in  this 
unfpeakabfe'  dillrefs,  haftened.to  negociate  a  frcfti  treaty 
with  Alla,  upon  the  following  incredible  terms  :  that  Alla 
fhould  receive,  upon  confideration  of  evacuating  the  coun- 
try,  fix  hundred  maunds  of  gold/feven  maunds  of  pearl, 
two  maunds  of  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  and  fapphires, 
one  thoufand  maunds  of  iilver,  four  thoufand  pieces  of  filk, 
and  a  long  lift  of  other  precious  commodities,  that  fur- 
pafs  all  belief.  This  ranfom  was  not  only  required,  but 
alio  the  cefiion  of  Eiichpour  and  its  dependencies,  where 
Alla  might  leave  a  garrilon,  which  ihould  remain  unmo- 
lefted,  to  collect  the  revenues. — Thus  terminated,  what 
hiftorians  record,  as  the  First  Mohammedan  invasion 
of  the  Deccan  ;  from  whence  Alla  triumphantly  re¬ 
turned  to  his  viceroyalty  in  the  city  of  Kurrah. 

Feroi'e,  who  had  heard  with  pleafure  and  delight  the 
tidings  of  his  nephew’s  victories,,  and  the  more  important 
news  of  the  riches  he  had  obtained,  difpatched  a  meffenger 
to  him  with  his  royal  congratulations  ;  *t  the  fame  time 
demanding  his  {hare  of  the  fpoil.  An  addrefs  from  Alla 
was  brought  to  him,  letting  fort|>,  that  “  he  was  the 
king’s  Have,  and  that  all  his  wealth  was  confecrated  to 
him;  that,  being  wearied  with  a  tedious  march,  he  begged 
for  fome  repofe  at  Kurrah.  That  he  intended  to  kil’s  the 
footftool  of  the  throne ;  but  that,  knowing  he  had  ene¬ 
mies  at  court,  who  might  have,  in  his  abftnce,  defamed 
him,  and  deprived  him  of  his  majelty’s  favour;  he,  and 
the  chiefs  who  accompanied  him  in  the  expedition,  in 
which  he  was  -  fenfible  he  had  exceeded  his  orders,  were 
apprehenfive  that  fome  punilliment  might  be  inflifted 
upon  them.  That  he  therefore  requefted  to  have  a  letter 
of  grace,  to  affure  him  and  his  followers  of  perfeft  fafety 
under  the  royal  protection.”  The  fultan,  upon  receiving 
this  addrefs,  expreffed  great  joy,  and  laid  afide  all  fufpi- 
cions  of  Alla.  He  ordered  a  letter  full  of  kindnefs,  and 
the  moil  folemn  aifurances  of  protection,  to  be  written  to 
him,  and  difpatched  by  the  hands  of  two  meffengers  of  dif- 
tinftion.  But  Alla  was  in  the  mean  time  preparing  a  dark 
and  diabolical  fcheme.  He  fent  a  meffage  to  the  fultan, 
“  That  it  was  now  become  public  at  Kurrah,  that  the 
king  intended  certainly  to  take  his  life,  for  proceeding  to 
Deogur  contrary  to  his  orders  :  that  he  repented  the  oc¬ 
casion,  and  had  taken  his  majefty's  difpleafure  fo  much  to 
heart,  that  he  was  afraid  excefs  of  forrow  would  put  an 
end  'to  his  melancholy  life.'  Fie  therefore  requefted,  that 
■he  might  either  be  permitted  to  take  poifon,  or  look  out 
for  a  place  or  Security.” — To  difpel,  as  he  thought,  thefe 
fears  of  Alla,  the  fultan  Ferofe,  attended  only  by- a  body¬ 
guard,  went  to  vifit  him  in  his  camp.  On  his  arrival,  the 
arch-hypocrite  fell  down  proftrate  before  him.  The  ful¬ 
tan,  immediately  embracing  him,  laid,  “  I  have  brought 
you  up  from  your  infancy,  and  cherifhed  you  with  a  fa¬ 
therly  affection,  holding  you  dearer  in  my  fight,  if  poffi- 
ble,  titan  my  own  offspring  ;  how  then  could  you  imagine 
I  fiiouid  entertain  a  thought  to  your  prejudice,  much  lefs 
meditate  a  plan  for  your  deftruftion  ?”  Then,  taking  him 
by  the  hand,  he  was  leading  him  along;  when  the  obdu¬ 
rate  villain  made  the  Signal  to  his  alfaflins,  who  {rood  be¬ 
hind.  Mahmud,  the  ion  of  Salim,  ruihed  forward,  and 
wounded  the  fultan  in  the  fhoulder.  The  unfortunate 
monarch  cried  out,  “  Ah  !  villain,  what  doft  thou  ?”  but 
another  of  the  afliiffins  at  that  inftant  feized  him,  and, 
throwing  him  on  the  ground,  with  more  than  brutal  in¬ 
humanity  cut  off  his  head,  and  murdered  his  attendants. 
Aha,  in  coftfequence,  laid  afide  his  expedition  to  Bengal ; 
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and,  ordering  the  current  money  to  be  ftrack  in  his  own 
name,  made  a  triumphant  entry  into  Delhi,  in  the  year  c?f 
the  liegira  695,  A.  D.  1295,,  and  immediately  afcendedthe 
throne  of  the  unfortunate  prince,  whom  he  had  thus, 
with  premeditated  infamy,  contrived  t<b  murder.  To  gild 
over  the  enormity  of  his  crime,  he  exhibited  magnificent 
{hows,  made  grand  feftivals,  and  encouraged  every  fpecies 
of  voluptuoufnefs  ;  which  fo  pleafed  the  unthinking  rab¬ 
ble,  that  they  foon  loft  all  memory  of  their  former  king, 
and  the  execrable  villainy  of  the  reigning  fultan. 

In  the  year  of  the  liegira  6  97,  jildoo,  a  Mogul  chief, 
with  his  brother,  made  a  Hidden  irruption,  and  look  the 
fort  of  Seoftan.  Ziffer,  a  confummate  general  of  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  army,  marched  againft  hi  in,  and  foon  retook 
it.  Jildoo,  and  about  two  thoufand  Moguls,  were  taken 
prifoners,  and  fent  in  chains  to  Delhi.  But  Ziffer  had  io 
much  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  this  expedition,  that  his 
fame  awakened  the  jealoufy  of  Alla,  and  lie  formed  a  dc- 
fign  againft  his  life;  which  \yas  however  prevented  by  a 
frefti  invaiion  of  the  Moguls,  amounting  to  upwards  of  two 
hundred  thoufand  horfe,  intended  for  the  entire  conqueft 
of  Hindooftan.  Cuttulich,  their  commander,  after  taking 
poffeflion  of  all  the  countries  beyond  the  Indus,  crofted 
that  river,  and  proceeded  to  Delhi ;  Ziffer,  with  his  army, 
retreating  before  him.  The  whole  country,  in  terror  of 
the  Moguls,  haftened  into  the  city ;  and  the  crowd 
became  fo  great,  that  the  ftreets  were  rendered  impaffable, 
and  all  bufinefs  was  at  an  end.  In  the  fpace  of  a  few 
days,  the  confumption  being  great,  and  no  fupplies  arriv¬ 
ing,  a  dreadful  famine  began  to  rage. 

Alla  on  this  prefling  occafion,  called  a  council  of  his 
omrahs  ;  and,  having  regulated  his  plan  of  aftion,  put 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  thoufand  horfe,  and 
two  thoufand  {even  hundred  elephants,  befides  foot  in 
great  numbers.  Fie  drew  up  in  order  of 'battle  on  the 
plains  beyond  the  fuburbs,  where  the  enemy  were  already 
formed  to  receive  him.  From  the  time  that  G?  rig  is  Khan 
attacked  Mohammed  the  Great,  two  Rich  mighty  armies 
had  not  looked  one  another  in  the  fape.  Alla  gave  the 
command  of  his  right  wing  to  Ziffer;  the  left  was  en- 
trufted  to  his  brother  Elich,  and  to  AJcit  his  brother-in- 
law.  The  king  placed  himfelf  in  the  centre,  and  {up- 
ported  his  rear  with  a  chofen  body  of  'cavalry,  under  the 
vizier.  Ziffer  began  the  action  with  i'uch  impetuofity, 
that  he  put  jtheir  left  wing  to  flight,  before  the  action  was 
well  begun  in  the  centre.  Alia,  preffmg  forward  at  this 
critical  juncture  with  his  whole  force,  foon  rendered  the 
victory  complete,  and  ordered  his  brother  Elich,  who  com¬ 
manded  on  the  left,  to  advance  and  purfue  the  enemy ; 
but  the  perfidious  omrah,  jealous  of  the  glory  of  Ziffer, 
halted  at  a  fmail  diftance,  while  Ziffer  continued  the 
{laughter  for  upwards  of  thirty  miles.  One  of  the  Mogul 
chiefs,  foeinghe  was  not  l'upported,  rallied  with  ten  thou¬ 
fand  horfe ;  and,  fending  advice  to  Cuttulich,  he  aifo 
made  a  circuit  with  ten  thoufand  more,  and  attacked 
Ziffer  in  the  rear.  The  brave  general  law  his  error,  but  it 
was  too  late.  After  a  dreadful  carnage,  he  was  completely 
furrounded  by  the  Tartar  cavalry;  and  the  Mogul  prince 
ordered  a  party  to  take  him  alive ;  but  Ziffer  refuted  to 
fubmit,  and  was  cut  in  pieces  with  a  few  veteran  adhe¬ 
rents  who  fought  by  his  fide.  The  ungenerous  Alla,  it 
is  faid,  from  the  dread  he  had  of  Ziffer,  considered  his 
death  as  equal  to  a  fecond  victory,  and  could  not  help 
exprefling  his  fatisfaclion  upon  the  occafion ;  thus  difplay- 
ing  the  bafeft  ingratitude  for  that  brave  life  which  had 
been  fo  heroically  fpent  in  his  fervice. 

In  the  year  of  the  hegira  699,  Alia  fent  a  great  army 
againft  the  Indian  prince  of  Rantampore.  They  foon 
took  the  fort  of  Jain,  and  afterwards  inverted  the  capital. 
But  the  rajah,  unexpectedly  {allying  forth  -with  forty 
thoufand  men,  drove  Elich  back  to  Jain  with  considerable 
lofs.  Alla,  informed  of  his  defeat,  immediately  took  the 
field  himfelf.  Upon  his  march  he  halted  at  a  place  called 
Jilput,  and  went  on  a  hunting-party.  FXaving  wandered 
far  from  his  camp  during  the  chafe,  he  remained  with  his 
H  attendants 
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attendants  all  night  in  the  foreft.  In  the  morning,  at  fun- 
rife,  he  placed  himfelf  upon  a  rifing  ground,  where  he  fat 
down  with  two  or  three  attendants,  and  commanded  the 
reft  to  hunt  in  his  view.  Akit,  his  brother-in-law,  ob- 
ferving  this,  thought  it  was  now  in  his  power  to  cut  off 
the  king,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  king  had  cut  off  his 
predeceffor.  Akit  imparted  his  refolution  to  a  few  cho- 
fen  companions,  who  applauded  the  treafoh.  They  imme¬ 
diately  rode  up  to  the  king,  and  attacked  him  with  a 
flight  of  arrows,  two  of  which  entered  his  body,  fo  that 
he  lay  for  dead  on  the  ground.  Akit  then  drew  his 
fword,  and  ran  to  cut  off  his  head ;  when  he  was  told  by 
one  of  the  fultan’s  attendants,  that  he  was  quite  dead  ; 
that  therefore  to  cut  off  his  head  would  be  worfe  than 
favage  cruelty.  Akit  therefore  defifted ;  but  fet  out  for 
the  camp  with  all  expedition,  mounted  the  throne,  and 
proclaimed  himfelf  the  reigning  fultan.  The  great  men 
affembled  to  pay  their  court,  and  the  cuftomary  fervice 
was  read  from  the  Koran ;  the  chutba  was  proclaimed 
aloud,  and  the  fingers  ordered  to  extol  his  praife.  Akit 
then  rofe  from  the  throne,  and  proceeded  towards  the  ha¬ 
rem  ;  but  Dinar,  the  chief  eunuch,  flopped  him  at  the 
door,-  fwearing  that,  till  he  fliowed  him  Alla’s  head,  or 
put  him  to  death,  he  fliould  not  enter.  Alla,  in  the  mean 
time,  recovered  his  fenfes,and,  having  his  wounds  bound 
up,  flattened  with  all  poffible  fpeed  to  the  camp,  where 
thoufands  crowded  around  him,  to  fee  the  deceafed  fultan 
again  come  to  life.  The  court  of  the  ufurper  was  imme¬ 
diately  broke  up;  and  Akit,  mounting  his  horfe,  fled  to¬ 
wards  Binour.  Alla  ordered  him  to  be  purfued  by  a 
party  of  horfe,  who  focn  came  up  with  him,  and  brought 
back  his  head.  Alla,  after  his  recovery,  employed  him- 
felf-in  fettling  and  improving  the  internal  government  of 
his  empire,  in  augmenting  his  army,  and  in  regulating 
the  prices  of  corn  and  merchandize  throughout  his  whole 
dominions.  In  the  mean  time,  Ramdeo,  rajah  of  Deogur 
in  the  Deccan,  having  neglefled  to  fend  the  revenues,  a 
great  army  was  ordered  again  to  invade  that  rich  diftri£l. 

Cafoor,  the  favourite  general  of  Alla,  to  whom  the 
expedition  was  confided,  marched  with  the  Mohammedan 
forces,  in  the  year  of  the  hegira  706,  and  encamped  upon 
the  borders  of  the  Deccan.  He  then  proceeded  to  the 
iiege  of  Deogur,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Dowlatabad. 
Ramdeo,  being  in  no  condition  to  oppofe  him,  prudently 
left  his  fon  Singeldeo  in  the  fort,  and  advanced  with  pre- 
fents  to  the  general,  as  a  means  to  procure  peace,  which 
was  accordingly  fettled  between  them.  Cafoor,  upon 
this,  difpatched  a  writing  to  the  king;  and  fome  time 
after  conducted  Ramdeo,  with  rich  prefents  and  feventeen 
elephants,  to  pay  his  allegiance  to  the  fultan  at  Delhi, 
where  he  himfelf  was  received  with  every  mark  of  favour 
and  diftinftion.  Ramdeo  had  royal  dignities  conferred 
upon  him,  with  the  title  of  Rai  Raian,  prince  of  princes ; 
and  had  not  only  the  government  of  his  own  dominions 
feftored  to  him,  but  others  were  alfo  added;  for  all  which 
he  did  homage,  and  paid  tribute  to  the  fultan. 

During  this  expedition  into  the  Deccan,  the  fultan  em- 
‘  ployed  himfelf  in  taking  a  ftrong  fort  to  the  fouthward  of 
Delhi,  called  Sewanah,  which  had  often  been  attempted 
in  vain.  When  the  rajah  of  this  place  found  he  could 
hold  out  no  longer,  he  fent  his  own  image,  which  had 
been  call  in  pure  gold,  to  Alla,  with  a  chain  round  its 
neck,  in  token  of  obedience.  This  prefent  was  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  hundred  elephants,  and  other  valuable  ef¬ 
fects,  in  hopes  of  procuring  peace.  Alla  received  the 
prefents,  but  returned  for  anfwer,  that  unlefs  he  came 
and  made  his  fubmiflicn  in  perfon,  he  could  hope  but 
little  from  his  dumb  reprefentative.  The  rajah,  finding 
the  emperor  inexorable,  threw  himfelf  upon  his  mercy, 
and  delivered  up  the  place ;  but,  as  was  his  cufcom,  he 
reftored  it  to  him  again. 

Cafoor,  in  the  mean  while,  advanced  from  Deogur  to 
the  frontiers  of  Tijlingana,  and  laid  fiege  to  Arinkil, 
which  was  a  place  of  great  ftrength.  Lidderdeo,  the  ra¬ 
jah  of  the  place,  having  no  means  of  extricating  himfelf 
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from  the  mifehiefs  which  threatened  him,  bought  his 
peace  with  three  hundred  elephants,  feven  thoufand 
horfes,  and  money  and  jewels  to  an  incalculable  amount ; 
agreeing,  at  the  fame  time,  to  pay  an  annual  tribute.  Ca¬ 
foor,  after  this  advantageous  peace,  returned  with  his 
army  to  Delhi ;  where,  upon  his  approach  to  the  city,  the 
fultan  himfelf  went  out  and  met  him  at  the  Budaoongate, 
and  there  the  conqueror  laid  all  the  fpoils  at  his  feet. 
Such  was  the  refult  of  what  is  ufually  called  the  fecond  Mo¬ 
hammedan  invafion  of  the  Deccan. 

In  the  year  of  the  hegira  710, the  fultan  fent  Cafoorand 
Chaja,  with  a  great  army,  to  reduce  Dhoor,  Summund, 
and  Maber,  alfo  in  the  Deccan,  where  he  had  heard  there 
Were  many  idol-temples  very  rich  in  gold  and  jewels. 
When  they  had  proceeded  to  Deogur,  they  found  that 
Ramdeo  was  dead,  and  that  the  young  prince,  Singeldeo, 
was  not  fo  well  affefted  to  their  intereft.  They  however 
fecured  a  ftrong  poll  upon  the  Ganges,  and  continued 
their  march  to  the  territories  of  Belial  Deo,  fovereign  of 
the  Carnatic,  whom  they  took  prifoner,  and  ravaged  his 
whole  country.  They  found  in  the  temples  a  prodigious 
fpoil  in  golden  idols  adorned  with  precious  ftones ;  and 
other  rich  utenfils,  confecrated  to  their  worfhip.  Here 
Cafoor  built  a  molque,  and  ordered  divine  fervice  to  be 
read  according  to  the  Mohammedan  faith,  and  the  chutba 
to  be  pronounced  in  the  fultan’s  name.  Scarcely  were 
thefe  fpoils  fecured,  before  fome  perfons  in  the  camp  over¬ 
heard  a  difpute  between  fome  Brahmins,  who  had  taken 
refuge  amongft  them,  concerning  the  divifion  of  fome 
hidden,  treafure  ;  upon  which  they  were  leized,  and  car¬ 
ried  before  Cafoor  to  be  examined.  They  were  at 
firft  very  obftinate  ;  but,  their  lives  being  threatened,  an 
ample  difeovery  was  made.  Seven  different  places  were 
pointed  out  near  the  camp,  where  immenfe  treafures  were 
concealed.  Thefe  being  dug  up  and  placed  upon  ele¬ 
phants,  Cafoor,  without  proceeding  further  on  his  expe¬ 
dition,  returned  to  Delhi.  He  prefented  the  fultan  with 
three  hundred  and  twelve  elephants,  twenty- thoufand 
horfes,  ninety-fix  thoufand  maunds  of  gold,  (about  one 
hundred  millions  of  our  money,)  feveral  chefts  of  jewels 
and  pearls,  and  other  precious  things.  Alla,  upon  feeing 
this  treafure,  opened  the  doors  of  his  bounty  to  all.  He 
gave  to  each  of  the  principal  omrahs  ten  maunds,  and  to 
the  inferior  five.  The  learned  men  cf  his  court  received 
onemaund;  and  thus  in  proportion  he  dillributed  wealth 
to  all  his  houfehold,  according  to  their  rank  and  quality. 
The  remainder  was  melted  down,  coined,  and  lodged  in 
the  treafury.  It  is  laid,  that  during  this  expedition  to 
the  Carnatic,  the  foldiers  threw  the  filver  they  found 
away,  as  too  cumberlome,  where  gold  was  found  in  fuch 
plenty.  No  perfon  wore  bracelets,  chains,  or  rings,  of 
any  other  metal  than  gold  ;  while  all  the  plate  in  the  houfes 
of  the  great,  and  in  the  temples,  was  of  beaten  gold  ; 
neither  was  filver  money  at  all  current  in  that  country, 
according  to  the  reports  of  thofe  conquerors.  The  fultan, 
elevated  by  this  good  fortune,  fet  on  foot  many  noble 
works  ;  and  magnificence  raifed  her  head  in  the  land. 
Palaces,  mofques,  univeriities,  baths,  forts,  and  all  kinds 
of  public  buildings,  feemed  to  rife  as  by  the  power  of 
enchantment ;  neither  did  there  in  any  age  appear  fuch  a 
concourfe  of  learned  men.  Forty-five,  fkilled  in  the  fei- 
ences,  were  profeffors  in  the  univerfities.  In  poetry, 
Chofro  and  Delavi  held  the  firft  rank.  In  philofophy  and 
phyfic,  Molana  of  Damafcus.  In  divinity,  Shatabi.  In 
aftrology,  Nizam  Awlia  acquired  much  fame.  Others 
diftinguiihed  themfelves  in  mufic,  morality,  languages, 
and  in  all  the  fine  arts  then  flourithing  in  the  Eaftern 
World .  Such  was  the  confequence  of  the  third  Mohammedan 
invafon  cf  the  Deccan. 

Cafoor,  after  he  had  thus  glutted  the  fultan  with  gold, 
began  to  think  of  providing  for  himfelf;  and  to  this  end 
begged  to  make  a  fourth  expedition  into  the  Deccan  ;  pro- 
mifing,  that  he  would  not  only  collect  the  revenues  which 
had  fallen  due,  but  bring  the  rajah  of  Deogur,  and  others, 
who  had  withheld  their  allegiance  and  tribute,  under  pro- 
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per  fubje&ion.  Alla  confented  to  Cafoor’s  propofal,  and 
he  accordingly  proceeded  to  the  Deccan  with  an  imrpenfe 
army.  He  firft  feized  the  rajah  of  Deogur,  and  inhumanly 
put  him  to  death  ;  then  ravaging  the  countries  of  Mahrat, 
Connir,  Dabul,  Giwil,  Raijore,  and  Mudkil,  accumula¬ 
ted  an  immenfe  wealth.  In  the  mean  while,  Alla  became 
extremely  indifpofed ;  and  fent  melfengers  for  the  army 
to  return.  Cafoor,  who  had  before  afpired  to  the  empire, 
now  began  to  form  fchemes  for  the  extirpation  of  the 
royal  line.  He,  for  this  purpofe,  infinuated  to  the  king, 
that  Chizer,  his  eldelt  fon,  the  queen,  and  his  general 
Alip,  had  confpired  againft  his  life.  Alla  could  not  give 
credit  to  thefe  infinuations  ;  but,  fending  for  Chizer  into 
his  prefence,  embraced  him,  to  try  his  affeftion  ;-and, 
feeing  him  weep,  he  was  convinced  of  his  filial  attach¬ 
ment  and  regard.  Cafoor,  at  length,  however,  by  a  thou- 
fand  wiles  and  ftratagems,  accomplifhed  his  purpofe,  and 
prevailed  upon  the  king  to  imprifon  his  two  elder  foils, 
Chizer  and  Shadi,  in  the  fort  of  Gwalior,  and  their  mo¬ 
ther  in  the  old  citadel.  Heat  the  fame  time  procured  an 
order  to  feize  Alip,  who  was  unjuftly  put  to  death.  Thefe 
1, 'famous  tranfaftions  ftirred  up  a  general  inlurrecHon  ; 
and  Alla,  weakened  by  his  diforder,  and  rent  with  dif- 
traftion  and  defpair,  yielded  up  the  ghoft,  in  the  year  of 
the  hegira  716,  A.  D.  1316,  after  reigning  twenty  years 
and  four  months. 

Immediately  after  his  death,  Cafoor  affembled  the  om- 
rahs,  and  produced  a  fpurious  will  of  the  deceafed  ful- 
tan,  in  which  he  had  appointed  Omar,  his  youngeft  fon, 
his  fucceffor,  and  Cafoor  himfelf  regent  5  fetting  afide 
the  inheritance  of  Chizer  and  the  other  princes.  Omar, 
then  only  in  the  feventh  year  of  his  age,  was  placed  on 
the  throne,  and  Cafoor  began  his  adminiftration.  The 
firft  ftep  which  the  traitor  took,  was  to  fend  to  Gwalior, 
to  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  elder  princes  Chizer  and  Shadi. 
His  orders  were  rigoroufly  executed ;  and  the  fultana, 
their  mother,  was  put  into  clofer  confinement,  and  all 
her  wealth  feized.  Mubarick,  the  third  fon  of  Alla,  was 
alfo  taken  into  cuftody,  with  an  intention  to  have  his 
eyes  put  out,  like  his  unhappy  brothers.  Cafoor,  though 
an  eunuch,  married  the  mother  of  Omar,  the  late  fultan’s 
third  wife.  But  the  mother  of  Mubarick,  Alla’s  fecond 
wife,  having  heard  that  the  regent  intended  to  put  out 
the  eyes  of  her  fon,  acquainted  the  omrah  Nizam  of  her 
intelligence,  and  it  was  prevented.  Cafoor,  however, 
fent  fome  aflaflins  to  cut  off  the  prince  Mubarick;  but, 
when  they  entered  his  apartment,  he  conjured  them  to 
remember  his  father,  whofe  fervants  they  had  been ;  and, 
untying  a  ftring  of  jewels  from  his  neck,  he  gave  it  them. 
They  in  confequence  abandoned  their  purpofe;'  but,  quar¬ 
relling  about  the  divifion  of  the  jewels,  it  was  propofed 
to  carry  them  to  the  chief  of  the  guards,  and  acquaint 
him  of  what  the  prince  hadfaid,  and  of  their  inftruftions 
-  from  Cafoor.  The  commander  of  the  guards,  who  owed 
every  thing  to  the  favour  of  the  deceafed  fultan,  was  fhocked 
at  the  infamy  of  Cafoor ;  and,  finding  his  people  of  the 
fame  fentiments,  they  haftened  to  the  regent’s  apartment, 
and  affaflinated  him,  as  a  monfler  too  wicked  to  exift 
among  mankind.  Mubarick  then  depofed  his  brother, 
and,  claiming  his  right  of  primogeniture,  fucceded  to  the 
imperial  dignity.  But,  according  to  the  barbarous  policy 
of  thofe  days,  he  deprived  Omar  of  his  eyes,  and  confined 
him  for  life  in  the  fort  of  Gwalior. 

Mubarick  afcended  the  throne  in  the  year  of  the  hegira 
717,  or  A.  D.  1317;  when,  in  remembrance  of  his  late 
critical  fituation,  he  ordered  all  the  prifons  to  be  opened, 
by  which  means  feventeen  thoufand  wretched  captives 
were  bleffed  with  the  light  of  day  ;  and  all  the  exiles  were 
by  proclamation  recalled.  He  then  commanded  to  be  gi¬ 
ven  to  the  army  a  prefent  of  fix  months  pay,  and  confer¬ 
red  many  private  favours  -and  benefits.  In  the  fecond 
year  of  his  reign,  he  railed  a  great  army,  and  marched 
towards  the  Deccan,  to  chaftife  Hirpaldeo,  the  fon-in-law 
of  Ramdeo,  who,  by  the  afllftance  of  the  other  princes  of 
the  Deccan,  had  recovered  his  country  When  he  arrived 
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near  Deogur,  Hirpaldeo  and  the  other  princes,  who  were 
then  befieging  the  place,  fled  3  but  fome  omrahs  being  or¬ 
dered  to  purfue  Hirpaldeo,  he  was  brought  back  prifoner, 
flayed  alive,  and  beheaded;  upon  which  the  province  re¬ 
turned  to  its  allegiance. 

The  vi&orious  fultan,  now  finding  himfelf  in  peaceful 
pofleflion  of  all  his  kingdoms,  gave  a  lool'e  to  revelry  and 
lull,  and  confided  the  management  of  the  army  to  his  fa¬ 
vourite  general  Chofro;  who  defired  leave  to  make  an  ex¬ 
pedition  to  the  coalt  of  Malabar ;  where,  as  ufual,  the 
Mohammedans  were  victorious.  He  plundered  the  coun¬ 
try  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  elephants,  a  dia¬ 
mond  of  the  weight  of  one  hundred  and  fixty-eight  ruttys, 
with  other  jewels,  and  gold  to  a  prodigious  amount.  His 
ambition  was  increafed  by  his  wealth  ;  and  he  alfo  began 
to  afpire  to  the  throne.  He  returned  to  the  court  of  Delhi, 
where  engaging  a  gang  of  affaffins,  and  enticing  over  a 
number  of  the  omrahs  to  his  intereft  by  the  lucre  of  gold, 
he  feized  the  favourable  opportunity  ;  and,  as  Mubarick 
was  entering  the  harem,  Chofro  rufhed  forward,  and, 
feizing  him  by  the  hair  in  the  gallery,  ftruggled  with  him 
for  fome  time.  Mubarick,  being  the  ftronger,  threw 
Chofro  on  the  ground;  but,  as  he  had  twilled  his  hand  in 
his  hair,  he  could  by  no  means  difengage  himfelf ;  fo  that 
the  other  confpirators  had  time  to  come  up,  and  with  U 
ltroke  of  a  fibre  cut  off  his  head.  The  confpirators  then 
fliut  the  gates,  and  maflacred  all  wlio  had  not  the  good 
fortune  to  efcape ;  particularly  the  younger  children  of 
the  emperor.  Then,  breaking  into  the  harem,  they  com¬ 
mitted  all  manner  of  violence  upon  the  women.  Thus 
the  vengeance  of  heaven  at  length  overtook  and  extermi¬ 
nated  the  race  of  Alla,  for  his  ingratitude  to  his  uncle 
Ferofe,  and  theftreamsof  innocent  blood  which  had  flowed 
by  his  hands.  This  event  took  place  in  the  year  of  the 
hegira  721,  or  A.  D.  1321.  Chofro,  furrounded  by  his 
creatures,  mounted  the  throne,  and  alfumed  the  title  of 
the  Sultan  of  the  Moll  High.  He  then  ordered  all  the 
domeltics  of  Mubarick  to  be  maflacred,  and  their  wives 
and  children  to  be  fold  for  Haves ;  but  he  was  himfelf, 
very  foon  after,  put  to  death  in  a  general  infurreftion  of 
the  omrahs,  whom  his  tyranny  had  driven  from  Delhi,  and 
by  whofe  united  voice  was  exalted  to  the  throne,  Tuglick, 
a  prince  of  Patan  del'cent,  who  had  been  made  governor 
of  Lahore  and  Moultan. 

Tuglick  began  his  reign  by  regulating  the  affairs  of  his 
government,  and  clearing  his  palace  of  the  parafites  and 
harpies  with  which  it  had  been  too  long  infefted.  He 
repaired  the  palaces  and  fortifications,  founded  others,  and 
encouraged  induftry  and  commerce.  Men  of  genius  and 
learning  were  called  about  him;  and  the  higher  appoint¬ 
ments  of  the  ftate  were  filled  with  omrahs  of  real  merit 
and  worth.  But  the  reign  of  this  meritorious  fultan  was 
of  fhort  duration.  Returning  from  an  expedition  into 
the  country  of  Bengal,  and  being  met  by  his  eldeft  fon 
Jonah,  with  all  the  nobles  of  Delhi,  to  offer  their  relpeft- 
ful  congratulations  ;  he  was  led  into  a  wooden  houfe  or 
flied,  that  had  been  erefled  by  Jonah,  for  the  purpofe  of 
giving  his  father  fome  elegant  refrefhments.  The  enter¬ 
tainment  being  over,  the  king  was  preparing  to  mount, 
and  every  body  haftened  out  to  be  ready  to  accompany 
him ;  when  the  roof  of  the  building  fell  fuddenly  in,  and 
killed  the  fultan  on  the  fpot,  with  five  of  his  attendants. 
The  death  of  Tuglick  happened  in  the  year  of  the  hegira 
725,  or  A.  D.  1 325,  after  a  reign  of  about  four  years. 

Jonah,  his  eldeft  fon,  then  afcended  the  throne  by  the 
title  of  Mohammed  III.  on  which  occafion  the  ftreets  of 
Delhi  were  ftrewed  with  flowers,  the  lioufes  adorned,  and 
every  demonftration  of  joy  exhibited.  The  new  emperor 
ordered  fome  elephants,  loaded  with  gold  and  filver,  before 
and  behind  him,  which  was  fcattered  among  the  popu¬ 
lace  ;  and  thus  his  generality,  like  his  wealth,  appeared  to 
be  wdthout  bounds. 

The  fultan,  called  by  war  to  vifit  his  foutliem  domi¬ 
nions,  became  fo  pleafed  with  the  fituation  and  ftrength 
of  Deogur,  in  the  Deccan,  that,  conndering  it  more  cen¬ 
trical 
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trical  than  Delhi,  he  determined  to  make  it  liis  capital. 
He  therefore  gave  orders  that  the  city  of  Delhi,  which  was 
then  the  envy  of  the  eaftern  world,  fhould  be  rendered  de¬ 
folate  ;  and  that  men,  women,  and  children,  with  all  their 
effedls  and  cattle,  fhould  make  a  grand  migration  to 
Deogur.  To  add'  magnificence  to  this  remove,  he  com¬ 
manded  trees  to  be  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  planted  in 
regular  rows  along  the  road,  to  yield  the  emigrants  a 
convenient  fhade  ;  and  that  'all  who  had  not  money  to 
defray  their  charges,  fhould  be  maintained  at  the  public 
expence.  He  ordered  that  for  the  future  Deogur  fhould 
be  -called  Dowlatabad,  or  the  Fortunate  City;  in  which 
he  raifed  noble  buildings,  and  dug  a  deep  folfe  round  the 
walls#  which  he  repaired  and  beautified. 

But  this  vvhimfical  fancy  by  no  means  realized  the 
high  expectations  formed  of  it  by  tlie  fultan ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  was  pregnant  with  mifehief  to  his  private  affairs, 
as  well  as  to  the  ftate.  Mohammed  firll  began  to  expe¬ 
rience  thefe  evils,  in  confequence  of  fending  an  exprefs 
mandate  to  Ibah,  viceroy  of  Moultan,  for  him  forthwith 
to  difpatch  all  the  principal  families  and  artifans  within 
his  viceroyalty,  to  enlarge  the  new  metropolis  of  Dowla¬ 
tabad  ;  but  no  attention  whatever  was  paid  to  this  requi- 
fition  ;  and  Ibah,  knowing  the  vengeful  dilpolition  of  Mo¬ 
hammed,  was  refolved  to  feek  his  fafety  in  arms,  in  which 
he  was  fupported  by  the  people.  The  armies  met ;  and,  after 
a  great  daughter,  Ibah  fled  to  the  mountains.  Mohammed 
immediately  gave  orders  for  a  general  maffacre  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Moultan  ;  but  Shech  Rukun  interceded  for 
thefn,  and  prevented  the  effefts  of  this  cruel  fcntence. 
Ibah  was  purfued  and  taken,  and  his  head  brought  to  the 
king,  who  returned  towards  Delhi.  At  fight  of  their  native 
city,  all  thofe  in  his  army  who  had  been  forced  away  to  Dow¬ 
latabad  began  to  defert,  and  difperfed  themfelves  in  the 
woods.  The  emperor,  to  flop  the  mifehief  of  defertion, 
again  took  up  his  abode  in  the  city  of  Delhi,  for  the  fpace 
of  two  years.  But  at  the  end  of  that  period  he  carried 
off  the  whole  inhabitants  a  fecond  time  to  the  Deccan  ; 
leaving  the  noble  metropolis  of  Delhi  a  habitation  for  the 
wild  beafts  of  the  foreft.  Mohammed  at  length  law  the  folly 
of  this  capricious  whim,  which  had  thrown  all  his  loyal 
fubjefts  into  a  ftate  of  the  utmoft  difeontent;  and  all  the 
difaffefted  ones  into  open  rebellion.  But  conviction  came 
too  late.  The  mortifying  fituation  of  his  affairs  threw 
him  into  an  ardent  fever,  and  he  died  in  the  year  of  the 
heglra  752,  A.  D.  1351,  after  having  reigned  twenty - 
feven  years. 

Upon  Mohammed's  death,  Ferofe  III.  firft  coufin  to 
Mohammed,  and  on  whom  he  had  fixed  the  fucceflion,  af- 
cended  the  throne.  Ferofe,  having  gained  over  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  omrahs  to  his  intereft,  f’ucceeded,  after  much 
difficulty,  in  reftoring  order  and  difeipline  to  the  army. 
He  then  endeavoured  to  renew  the  former  f'plendour  of 
Delhi,  where  he  kept  his  court.  In  the  year  of  the  he- 
gira  755,  he  built  the  city  of  Ferofabad,  named  after  him- 
felf,  fituated  on  a  molt  enchanting  f'pot,  three  miles  dil- 
tant  from  Delhi.  In  the  following  year  he  made  a  canal 
at  Debulpour,  100  miles  in  length,  uniting  the  Suttuiuz 
with  the  Jidger.  And  between  fine  hills  of  Mendouli  and 
Sirmore,  he  cut  a  channel  from  the  Jumna,  which  he  divi¬ 
ded  into  feven  ftreams ;  one  of  which  he  brought  to  Hafli, 
and  from  thence  to  Deraifen,  where  he  built  a  flrong  caf- 
tle,  calling  it  by  his  own  name.  He  alfo  formed  a  navi¬ 
gation  from  the  Cagar,  palling  by  the  walls  of  Sirfutti, 
and  joined  it  to  the  rivulet  of  Kera,  upon  which  he  built 
a  city,  named  alfo  after  himfelf  Ferofabad.  This  city 
he  watered  with  another  canal  from  the  Jumna.  Thefe 
works  were  of  the  utmoff  advantage  to  the  neighbouring 
diftricts,  by  fupplying  them  with  w'ater  to  irrigate  their 
lands,  befides  the  benefit  of  water-carriage  from  place  to 
place. 

Ferofe,  infread  of  plundering  his  fellow  men,  evidently 
fought  to  enrich  his  empire  by  works  of  the  higheft  uti¬ 
lity,  tending  to  increafe  the  commerce  and  induftryof  his 
people.  Being  informed,  that  near  Hirdar,  in  the  pro¬ 


vince  of  Sirhind,  there  tras  a  mountain,  frcmwhf  k  ’fined 
a  great  ftream  of  water,  which  fell  into  the  Suttuiuz;  and 
that  beyond  that  place  there  was  a  fmall  rivulet  called 
Selima,  divided  only  by  a  rifing  ground  from  the  large 
ftream ;  the  emperor  considered,  that,  by  making  a  cut 
through  this  high  ground,  the  great  ftream  might  be  car¬ 
ried  into  the  rivulet,  and  fo  form  a  river  to  water  the 
countries  of  Sirhind  and  Munfurpour,  from  whence  it 
'might  be  carried  to  Sunnam,  and  thus.,  -by  the  advantage 
of  irrigation,  render  a  prodigious  tradl  .of  land  fertile.  Ke 
therefore  ordered  fifty  thoufand  labou&rs  to  be  collected 
together,  to  cut  the  .paffage,  which  having  effected,  lie 
buiit  a  fort  on  the  fpot,  which  he- called  Ferofepour.  To 
give  Security  to  the  diftrict,  he  invelted  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  Hindoo  fort  of  Naugracut,  where  he  reduced  the 
rajah,  but  confirmed  him  again  in-his  dominions  ;  chang¬ 
ing  the  name  of  Naugracut,  to  that  of  the  City  of  Mo¬ 
hammed,  in  honour  of  the  former  f Atari.  Ferofe  was  told 
here,  that  the  goddefs,  whom  the  Hindoos  worfliippe  1 
in  the  temple,  v'as  the  image  of.  Nofhaba,  the  wife  of 
the  great  Secunder,  which  that  conqueror  had  left  with 
them.  In  the-  temple  there  was  alfo  a  fine  library  of  the 
books  of  the  Brahmins,  confifting  of  thirteen  hundred 
volumes.  Ferofe  ordered  one.  of  the  books,  which  treated 
of  philofophy,  aftrology,  and  divination,  to  be  t  ran  fluted 
into  the  Perfian  language,  and  called  it  “  The  Arguments 
of  Ferofe.” 

After  many  years  fpent  in  afts  of  beneficence  and  juf- 
tice,  age  and  infirmity  began  to  prefs  upon  Ferofe ;  fo  that 
he  was  induced  to  refign  the  reins  of  the  government  into 
the  hands  of  his  fon  Mohammed.  The  prince  afeended 
the  throne  in  the  year  of  the  hegira  789 ;  and  ordered  the 
chut’oa  to  be  read  jointly  in  his  own  and  his  father’s 
name.  He  fettled  the  offices  iff  ftate,  and  diftributed  pre- 
fents  among  the  omrahs.  Mohammed,  however,  inffcead 
of  regulating  bis  government  by  the  excellent  example 
of  his  father,  gave  himfelf  wholly  up  to  the  enervating 
enjoyments  of  the  harem.  The  emperor’s  nephew,  Baha, 
refolved  to  rufh  upon  him  in  the  midft  of  his  dream  of 
pleafure.  He,  for  this  purpofe,  confpired  with  fome  of 
the  omrahs,  and  arming  one  hundred  thoufand  f Uves, 
foon  erefted  the  ftandard  of  rebellion.  The  Haves,  upon 
the  third  day,  brought  out  the  aged  fultan  in  his  palan¬ 
quin,  and  fet  him  down  in  the  ftreet,  between  the  comba¬ 
tants.  When  the  troops  law  their,  former  king,  their  af- 
fedfion  returned ;  and,  imagining  that  this  was  a  volun¬ 
tary  deed  of  his,  they  atbnce  deferted  all  other  parties,  and 
crowded  with  fhouts  of  joy  to  Ferofe.  Mohammed  fled, 
with  a  fmall  retinue,  to  the  mountains  of  Sirmore.  But 
Ferofe,  unable  to  govern  on  account  of  the  infirmities  of 
age,  placed,  by  advice  of  the  omrahs,  Tuglick,  the  fon 
of  his  ' eldeft  Ion,  the  decealed  prince  Fatte,  upon  the 
throne.  Ferofe,  having  now  arrived  at  the  age  of  ninety, 
died  ill  the  year  of  the  hegira  790,  A.  D.  1388.  He  reigned 
thirty-eight  years  and  nine  months,  and  left  many  lading 
memorials  of  his  fame  in  Hindooftan.  He  buiit  fifty  great 
fiuices,  oraquedu&s,  for  the  purpofes  of  irrigation  ;  forty 
molques  for  the  Mohammedan  religion  ;  thirty  fchools 
for  the  advancement  of  fcience  and  literature';  twenty  ca- 
ravanferas  for  the  accommodation  of  merchants  and  tra¬ 
ders  ;  a  hundred  palaces  for  himfelf  and  different  branches 
of  his  family  and  friends  ;  five  hoipitals  for  cafualties  of 
every  defeription;  a  hundred  maufoleums  or  tombs  for 
departed  relatives ;  ten  baths  for  the  encouragement  of 
cleanlinefs  ;  one  hundred  public  bridges ;  and  funk  one 
hundred  and  fifty  tanks  or  wells,  for  the  refrefhment  of 
cattle,  and  the  comfort  of  weary  travellers. 

Tuglick  II.  mounted  the  throne  in  the  new  palace  of 
Ferofabad,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  Delhi;  but  giving  the 
reins  to  his  youthful  pafflons,  and  negle&ing  the  im¬ 
portant  affairs  of  the  ftate,  vice,  luxury,  and  oppreffion, 
began  to  predominate  on  every  fide.  He  confined,  and 
cruelly  treated,  his  brother  Sallar  and  his  coufin ;  Abu 
Becker,  dreading  a  fiinilar  treatment,  fled  the  court,  and 
ftirred  up  rebellion.  The  confpirators  ruflied  into  the 

divan 
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aivktt,  and  aflfafllnated  Tuglick,  in  the  year  of  the  hegira 
791,  A.  D.  1389,  after  a  reign  of  only  five  months  and  a 

few  days.,  ,  . 

The  confpirators,  after  aflaffinating  the  king,  raifed 
Abu  Becker,  the  grandfon  of  the  fultan  Ferofe,  to  the 
empire.  But  in  the  mean  time,  the  Mogul  chiefs  of  the 
army,  and  many  of  the  omrahs,  determined  to  recall  Mo¬ 
hammed  to  the  throne.  Mohammed  accordingly,  having 
coile&ed  his  friends,  advanced  by  the  way  of  Jallendar  to 
Samana;  and,  proclaiming  himfelf  fultan  at  that  place,  ad¬ 
vanced  with  a  great  army  towards  Delhi.  Am  obllinate 
battle  enfued,  in  which  Abu  Becker  was  killed,  in  the 
year  of  the  hegira  792,  A.  D.  1 390,  after  reigning  one  year 
and  fix  months. 

Mohammed  IV.  entered  Delhi  in  triumph,  and  imme¬ 
diately  alcended  the  throne.  He  gave  the  office  of  vizier 
to  I  flam,  to  whom  he  principally  owed  his  advancement. 
Intelligence  was  brought  to  him,  that  the  prince  Narfingh, 
chief  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Hindoos, 
with  the  zemindars  of  Attava,  had  rifen  in  arms,  and  ra¬ 
vaged  the  adjacent  diftrifts.  Mohammed  marched  againft 
them  in  perfon,  and  chaftifed  them.  The  fort  of  Attava 
was  levelled  with  the  ground ;  and  the  fultan  took  the 
route  of  Canouge  and  Tillafar  ;  in  the  laft  of  which  cities 
he  built  a  fort,  which,  from  his  own  nariie,  he  called  Mo- 
hammedabad.  After  this  victory,  Mohammed  fent  his 
ion  Humaioon  to  crufh  the  prince  of  the  Gickers,  who 
had  defcended  from  the  mountains,  and  poifeifed  himfelf 
of  Lahore.  But,  before  the  prince  had  left  Delhi,  news 
was  brought  to  him  of  his  father’s  deceafe,  A.  D.  1392. 
He  reigned  fix  years  and  feven  months;  when  his  fon, 
Humaioon,  afcended  the  throne,  by  the  name  of  Secunder  ; 
but,  being  in  a  few  days  taken  with  a  violent  dyfentery,  he 
died  after  a  reign  of  only  forty-five  days. 

The  omrahs  now  fent  for  Mahmud,  a  young  fon  of  the 
fultan  Mohammed,  whom  they  placed  upon  the  throne, 
by  the  title  of  Mahmud  III.  But  the  apparent  debility 
of  the  empire,  arifing  from  the  king’s  minority,  added  to 
the  dilfenfions  of  the  omrahs,  encouraged  all  the  Hindoos 
in  the  conquered  provinces  to  kindle  the  flames  of  rebel¬ 
lion  ;  while  various  of  the  defigning  and  ambitious  mi- 
'nifters  and  viceroys,  taking  advantage  of  the  confufion  of 
the  times,  and  thedifaffeftion  of  the  people  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  were  confederating  to  feize  the  lupreme  authority, 
and  parcel  out  the  empire  into'  feparate  kingdoms  for 
them/elves.  But  at  this  awful  jimfture  a  fate  hung  over 
the  Mohammedan  empire  in  Hindooftan,  which  was  to 
(hake  its  very  foundations,  and  purple  its  luxuriant  fields 
with  more  blood  and  daughter,  with  more  brutal  fpolia- 
tion  and  favage  inhumanity,  than  had  followed  even  from 
the  devaflating  hand  of  Gengis  Khan  himfelf :  it  was  the 
memorable 

INVASION  of  TIMUR  EEC,  surnamed  TAMER¬ 
LANE  the  GREAT. 

Timour,  or  Timur  Bee,  the  emperor  or  king  of  the 
Mogul  Tartars,  had  afcended  the  throne  of  Samarcand, 
and  extended  his  victorious  arms  over  the  valt  tracts  of 
Perfia,  from  the  Oxus  to  the  Tigris,  and  given  laws  to 
Eaftern  Tartaiy,  before  he  thought  of  treading  the  foot- 
fteps  of  Alexander,  and  afeending  mount  Caucafus,  to 
outltrip  the  Macedonian  hero  in  conquering  the  eaftern 
world.  When,  however,  Timour  propofed  to  his  princes 
and  emirs  the  invafion  of  Hindooftan,  to  recover  the  pro¬ 
vinces  which  had  formerly  been  won  by  his  great  anceftor 
Gengis  Khan,  he  was  anfwered  by  a  fullen  murmur  of 
difeontent:  “  The  deep  unfordable  rivers!  the  inacceffi- 
ble  mountains!  the  dry  and  dreary  deferts!  the  foldiers 
clad  in  armour  of  fteel !  above  all,  the  furious  elephants, 
deftroyers  of  men !”  But  the  frown  of  Timour  was  more 
dreadful  than  all  thefe  united  terrors ;  and  his  fuperior 
realon  was  convinced  that  the  enterprife,  though  of  fuch 
tremendous  afpeft,  was  fafe  and  eafy  in  the  execution. 
He  had  been  fufficiently  informed  of  the  weaknefs  and 
anarchy  of  the  Indian  metropolis  5  that  the  foubahs  of  the 
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provinces  had  erefled  the  ftandard  of  rebellion  ;  and  that 
the  imbecility  of  fultan  Mahmud  was  defpifed  even  iff  the 
harem.  -.The  fiat  had  palled,  and  the  word  of  command 
was  given.  The  Mogul  army  began  to  move  in  three 
great  divifions ;  and  between  the  Jihon  and  the  Indus 
they  palled  over  what  the  Arabian  geographers  call  “  the 
ftony  girdle  of  the  earth,”  nearly  in  the  track  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Greek  invaders.  On  the  7th  of  October  1398,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  account  of  Sherefeddin,  Timour  arrived  on 
the  banks  of  the  Indus,  at  the  very  fpot  where,  two  centu¬ 
ries  before,  the  intrepid  Gelaleddin,  king  of  Oliarazm,  had 
fwam  his  horfe  acrofs  the  river,  to  elude  the  purfuit  of 
Gengis  Khan.  In  two  days  a  bridge  of  boats  was  formed  ; 
and  on  the  1  ith  his  whole  army  crofted,  without  the  fmalleft 
oppofition,  near  Attock.  The  army  travelled  the  diftricts 
of  the  Panjab  in  the  fame  direction  which  the  renowned 
Alexander  had  done.  From  Attock  to  Delhi,  the  ftraight 
road  meafures  no  more  than  fix  hundred  miles;  but  the 
two  conquerors  chofe  to  deviate  to  the  foutli-eaft;  and 
the  motive  of  Timour  was  to  join  his  grandfon  Pir  Mo¬ 
hammed,  who  had  been  charged  with  the  reduction  of 
Moultan.  On  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  Hyphafis,  where  the 
Macedonian  hero  wept  becaufe  his  troops  would  proceed 
no  further,  the  enterprifing  Moguls  penetrated  the  defect, 
reduced  the  fortrefs  of  Batnir,  and  refolvedto  advance  to 
the  very  gates  of  Delhi,  that  renowned  city,  which  had 
flourilhed  during  three  centuries  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Mohammedan  kings,  who  had,  in  that  long  period,  fuc- 
ceflively  conquered  and  enllaved  the  idolatrous  Hindoos. 
But  thofe  kings  had  now  as  much  to  dread  from  their 
brethren  in  Iflamifm,  as  the  affrighted  Indians  had  in  the 
firft  inftance  from  the  irruption  of  the  Garnaviae  Moham¬ 
medans.  After  the  death  of  Gengis  Khan,  the  whole  re¬ 
gion  of  Mogulftan,  or  Weftern  Tartary,  gradually  received 
the  precepts  and  doctrine  of  the  Koran ;  but  neither  thefe 
precepts,  nor  this  doctrine,  could  reftrain  the  rapacious 
Timour  from  waging  war  with  his  brethren  the  Modems, 
whenever  he  thought  they  ftood  in  the  way  of  his  advance¬ 
ment  or  ambition. 

On  this  ground,  for  there  appears  to  have  been  no  other, 
Timour  advanced  into  the  beautiful  diftrift  of  the  admired 
capital  of  Hindooftan,  awed  at  firft  by  the  numerous  gilded 
dqmes  and  minarets  which  the  faithful  had  erefted  to  the 
memory  of  that  prophet,  on  whom  he  himfelf  affected 
molt  devoutly  to  call,  to  prolper  and  fuftain  the  progrefs 
of  his  arms.  Timour  had  previoufly  been  joined  by  his 
grandfon,  Pir  Mohammed,  after  the  reduction  of  Lahore 
and  Moultan;  and  they  had  now  fo  clofely  blockaded 
Delhi,  that  no  fuccours  could  enter  the  gates  of  the  city, 
whole  walls  were  defended  by  about  fifty  thoufand  regu¬ 
lar  troops,  of  which  ten  thoufand  were  cavalry.  Yet  with 
this  comparatively  unequal  force,  aided  only  by  a  rabble 
of  new-raifed  recruits,  felefted  from  the  fugitives  who 
had,  from  all  the  plundered  towns,  fled  thither  for  flielter, 
were  the  weak  Mahmud,  and  his  vizier  Mellou  Khan,  de¬ 
termined  to  hazard  all  in  one  Angle  battle  with  the  hardy 
conquerors  of  Afia.  Their  principal  dependence  lay  in 
the  numerous  train  of  royal  elephants,  of  which  the  Mo¬ 
guls  at  that  time  ftood  in  the  utmoft  awe,  and  which  con- 
fifted  of  no  lefs  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  number, 
all  regularly  trained  to  war,  and  of  uncommon  fiercenefs. 
They  are  defcribed  by  Sherefeddin,  as  having  been  armed 
with  vaft  cuirafies  for  their  defence,  as  bearing  between 
their  huge  tulks  lharp  poifoned  daggers,  and  on  their  backs 
great  wooden  towers,  filled  with  crols-bowmen  and  archers, 
intended  to  pour  deftruftion  upon  the  ranks  of  the  pre- 
l’umptuous  enemy.  Befides  this  terrific  phalanx,  a  band 
of  veterans  attended  the  Indian  army,  whole  operations 
were  of  an  appalling  nature,  and  peculiarly  dangerous  to 
cavalry.  Their  bufmefs  was  to  hurl  what  is  termed  the 
Greek  fire,  and  burning  bitumen,  amongft  the  enemy  j 
and  to  difeharge  a  kind  of  rockets  armed  at  the  end  with 
lharpened  iron,  which  rebounding  repeatedly  as  they  fell, 
made  dreadful  havoc,  and  threw  the  ranks  of  the  belfc 
difcipljned  army  hit©  diiorder.  Mahmud  himfelf,  aflifted 
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by  his  vizier  as  lieutenant-general,  appeared  at  the  head 
of  the  main  body  of  his  troops,  while  the  right  and  left 
wings  were  commanded  by  princes  of  approved  fkill  and 
courage.  And  now  only  a  fmall  fpace  leparated  the  two 
armies;  Timour,  with  his  ufual  ardour,  rode  from  rank 
to  rank,'  encouraging  both  officers  and  men  to  do  their 
dirty,  and  offering  to  their  view  the  greeted  of  all  incen¬ 
tives  to  warfare,  the  rich  fpoil  and  dazzling  wealth 
which  victory  would  infure.  He  pointed  to  the  towers  of 
Delhi  with  a  kind  of  triumph  predictive  of  victory ;  and 
with  a  fcornful  air  towards  the  comparative  handful  of 
men,  who  were  to  defend  againlt  fuch  fuperior  fkill  and 
force  that  immenfe  magazine  of  the  riches  of  India. 

Timour  confided  to  Pir  Mohammed  the  command  of 
the  right  wing ;  to  the  mirzas,  fultan  Huffayn,  and 
Khalil,  he  gave  the  direction  of  the  left ;  referving  to  him- 
felf  the  command  of  the  centre  of  his  army.  But,  not- 
withftanding  thefe  judicious  arrangements,  there  was  an 
unufual  gloom  that  evidently  faddened  the  afpeCt  of  his 
foldiers,  whofe  zeal  for  engaging  was  damped  by  the  fight 
of  the  formidable'  elephants,  whom  they  had  never  but 
once  before,  and  then  only  in  a  fmall  number,  feen  op- 
pofea  to  them  in  war.  To  remove  this  conbernation,  Ti¬ 
mour  inftantly  gave  orders  to  fink  a  deep  foffe  in  the  front 
of  his  army,  fkreened  by  a  rampart  of  bucklers  ;  he  then 
ordered  a  number  of  buffaloes  to  be  tied  with  leathern 
thongs  clofe  to  each  other,  with  brambles  placed  on  their 
heads  and  between  each,  to  be  fet  fire  to,  when  the  fignal 
fhould  be  given.  He  alfo  caufed  iron  hooks,  with  three 
prongs,  and  wooden  Itakes  with  the  ffiarpened  points  up¬ 
wards,  to  be  planted  in  the  ground ;  and  corrtbultibles  of 
various  kinds  were  ordered  to  be  kindled  at  the  ap^  >ach 
of  the  elephants,  their  great  abhorrence  of  fire  being  well 
known  to  Timour. 

The  fignal  for  battle  being  given,  both  armies  rufhed 
on  each  other  with  a  dreadful  fliock.  Mohammed,  the 
grandfon  and  chief  general  of  Timour,  firft  fell  upon  the 
Indian  left  wing,  which  he  routed  with  great  daughter, 
arid  drove  beyond  the  bafon  of  Havifkas,  that  furnifhes" 
Delhi  with  water.  With  almoft  equal  rapidity  Hufiayn 
and  Khalil  attacked  and  defeated  the  right  wing  of  the 
Indians,  driving  it  back  to  the  very  gate  of  Delhi.  Thefe 
appeared  as  but  eafy  cohquefts  ;  but  when  the  centre  of 
the  Indian  army,  fuftained  by  the  elephants,  and  led  on 
by  the  intrepid  Mellou  Khan,  advanced  to  meet  the  main 
body  of  the  Tartars,  the  fcene  was  Tanguinary  beyond 
conception,  and  the  carnage  on  both  rides  dreadful. 
“  Never  (fays  Sherefeddin)  was  a  conteft  between  unequal 
forces  for  a  time  fo  defperately  maintained  ;  never  were 
fuch  prodigies  of  bravery  performed.  So  loud  and  terrific 
a  clangour  of  warlike  inftrurnents,  of  various  nations,  and 
difcordant  notes,  formed  of  the  mingled  founds  of  cym¬ 
bals,'  d  turns,  and  trumpets,  refponfive  to  thole  of  the  great 
brazen  kettle-drums  beaten  on  the  backs  of  the  elephants, 
tire  bells  which  the  Indians  -rang,  and  the  fhouts  of  the 
foldiers,  was  never  before  heard  on  any  field,  nor  on  any 
occafion.”  The  valour  .and  fortune  of  Timour,  however, 
at  length  prevailed  :  the -elephants,  thrown  into  utter  con- 
fufion  by  the  fttamgem  above-  recited,  were  driven  back  on 
their  own  armv,  and  trampled  whole  ranks  to  death.  The 
Indians  being  thus  completely  routed,  fultan  Mahmud, with 
his  body  guard,  retreated  into  the  city,  whither  he  was  fiome 
time  after  followed  by  his  general  Mellon  Khan,  who  had 
performed  feats  of  valour  that  afeonifned  his  enemies.  Dread¬ 
ing,  however,  the  vindictive  fpi-rit  and  favage  cruelty  of  the 
conqueror,  they  took  advantage  of  the  approaching  night, 
and  fled  into  the  deferts.  Timftur,  elated  with  his  viftory, 
fpurred  on  his  iiorfe  to  the  gate  of  Delhi,  which  he  en¬ 
tered  in  triumph;  and,  having  carefully  examined  the  for¬ 
tifications,  returned-  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  his 
camp.  Mo  defence  vvas  attempted  by  the  inhabitants ;  for 
with  Malirn'ud  and  his  gallant  vizier  were  fled  every 
■hopeef  preferving  the  empire,  and  every  effort  for  defend¬ 
ing  it.  The  next  morning,  January  the  4th,  1399,  the 
Mogul  banners  were  beheld  dreaming  on  the  walls  of 
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Delhi ;  and  the  Tartarian  conqueror,  having  entered  with 
his  mirzas  and  emirs  by  the  principal  gate  of  the  city,  was 
foon  feated  on  the  auguft  throne  of  its  ancient  monarchs. 
This  principal  gate  was  fituated  in  the  quarter  of  Gehan- 
penah,  direftly  oppofite  the  bafon  of  Havifkas,  where  the 
Mogul  army  was  now  encamped ;  .here  a  ftately  tent  and 
lofty  tribunal  were  ereCled,  to  give  magnificence  and  fo- 
lemnity  to  the  new  fovereign  of  Hindoodan ;  before  whom 
the  great  lords  of  the  kingdom,  the  miniders  of  juftice, 
and  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  didridl, 
flocked  in  multitudes  at  his  command,  prodrated  them- 
felves  at  his  feet,  and  humbly  implored  his  mercy,  on 
paying  an  adequate  ranfom  for  their  lives.  After  having 
thus  given  audience  to  the  wretched  fuppliants  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  he  commanded  to  his  prefence  the  more  favoured 
animals  of  fultan  Mahmud’s  babies.  The  royal  rhinoceros, 
and  the  train  of  date-elephants,  adorned  with  rich  trap¬ 
pings  of  gold  and  filver,  and  fparkling  with  precious 
bones,  were  brought  to  the  foot  of  the  throne ;  where, 
indrufted  by  their  keepers,  tliofe  docile  animals  fell  pro- 
drate,  and  uttered,  as  Sherefeddin  expreffes  it,  “  a  doleful 
cry,  as  if  demanding  quarter.”  Thefe  one  hundred  and 
twenty  elephants,  on  Timour’s  return,  were  taken  to  Sa- 
marcand,  in  order  to  augment  the  glory  of  his  triumph. 

Thofe  brave  generals  and  captains  who  had  fhared  in 
the  toils  of  battle,  were  now  to  be  rewarded  by  the  plea- 
fures  of  the  banquet,  and  the  fpoils  of  the  capital  of  India. 
This  entertainment,  unequalled  in  fplendour  and  magni¬ 
ficence,  in  the  codlinefs  and  variety  of  the  viands  ferved 
up  in  diflies  of  maffive  gold,  and  the  wines  fparkling  in 
cups  of  cry  dal,  enriched  with  the  diamonds  of  Golconaa, 
is  laid  to  have  laded  many  days :  but  the  fedival  was  pol¬ 
luted  and  difgraced  by  the  murder  of  one  hundred  thou- 
fand  of  the  poor  miferable  idolatrous  Hindoos,  whom  the 
victor  had  collefted  together  in  the  progrefs  of  his  march, 
and  who  were  now  to  be  maffacred,  as  a  lelfon  to, the 
country  not  to  oppofe  the  mild  doElrines  of  the  Koran. 

Yet  a  fcene  of  outrage-  and  violence  was  to  follow,  in 
which  thefe  pious  Mudulmen,  with  equal  indifference,  and 
with  more  lavage  ferocity,  cut  the  throats  of  thofe  alfo 
who  profeffed  the  fame  religion.  The  fecretaries  of  the 
divan,  who  were  bationed  at  the  gate  of  Delhi,  being  ftre- 
nuous  in  collecting  the  ranfom-money,  and  the  foldiers 
attending  to  enforce  the  demand  treating  the  inhabitants 
of  the  luburbs  with  infolence,  a  great  tumult  was  excited 
in  that  quarter,  and  blood  mutually  filed.  Timour,  on 
receiving  intelligence  of  this  tumult,  lent  orders  to  the 
omrahs  to  curb  the  fury  of  the  foldiery,  and  allow  the 
Modern  inhabitants  to  pay  in  peace  and  fecurity  the  al¬ 
lotted  tribute;  but  unfortunately  all  the  efforts  of  their 
commanders  to  redrain  their  outrages  proved  ineffectual.. 
The  embers  of  fedition,  thus  kindled,  foon  broke  forth 
into  ail.  ungovernable  flame,  and  an  opportunity  prefently 
offered  for  that  flame  to  fpread  in  a  degree  at  once  the 
molt  fatal  and  extenfivc.  Impatient  to  fee  fo  celebrated  a 
metropolis  and  .the  curiofities  which  it  contained,  parti¬ 
cularly  its  lofty  palace  banding  on  a  thou  land  columns,, 
the  Julianas,  who  attended  the  army,  obtained  permiffioiv 
from  Timour  to  enter  the  city.  On  this  occafion,  the 
great  gate  being  thrown  open,  a  body'or  fifteen  thoufand 
foldiers  contrived  to  enter  with  them,  who,  joining  a 
fnuch  larger  body  which  had  already  found  means  to  get 
within  the.  walls,  began  to  commit  the  mod  dreadful  out¬ 
rages  on  the  affrighted  (inhabitants.  Provoked  to  venge¬ 
ance,  and  urged  by  defpair,  they  attacked  the  military, 
and  Pome  of  the  more  daring  aggreffors  fell  the  victims 
of  their  own  rafhnefs.  To  prevent  any  farther  increafe  of 
the  tumult  by  the  entrance  of  more  foldiers,  the  omrahs 
ordered  all  the  gates  of  the  city  to  be  fhut;  but,  inflamed 
with  the  defire  of  giving  their  comrades  a  fhare  of  the 
plunder,  the  foldiers  within  role  upon  their  officers,  burft 
open  the  gates,  and,  by  the  morning  of  the  13th,  the  whole 
arrm/had  gained  admiffion.  A  fcene  blocking,  to  humanity 
now  took  place :  a  general  maffacre  and  devaluation  reigned 
at  once  in  every  quarter.  The  iioufes  of  the  citizens  were 
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firft  pillaged,  and  then  burnt.  The  public  edifices  were 
defaced,  the  temples  deltroyed,  and  this  noble  city  was  in 
a  Ihort  time  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  Many  thoufands 
of  the  native  Muflulmen,  who  had  fled  for  an  afylum  to 
the  great  mofque  of  Delhi,  were  without  diltinftion  cut 
ofl',  and  of  their  heads  pyramids  were,  formed ;  a  lafting 
monument  of  the  indifcriminating.  difpofition  of  the  Mo¬ 
guls  between  their  own  feet  and  that  of  idolaters,  where 
plunder  was  the  object.  Their  god  was  Mammon.  Indeed 
the  booty  they  obtained  in  this  univerfid  fpoliation  was 
beyond  imagination  great ;  and  the  fpecies  of  it  were  as 
various  as  the  wealth  itfelf  was  infinite.  The  molt  confi- 
derable  article  was  the  gold  and  filver  plate,  which -was 
found  in  vaft  abundance  ;  befides  an  immenfe  quantity  of 
pearls  and  precious  Hones,  in  chains,  bracelets,  and  other 
ornaments,  with  which  the  women  were  decked  even  to 
profufion.  Loaded  with  thefe  treafures,  and  with  felefted 
female  captives,  the  rapacious  foldiery  were  at  length 
glutted,  and  order  and  difcipline  were  then  again  reltored. 
The  artifans  and  handicraftfmen  were  partly  diflributed 
among  the  chief  princes  and  commanders  ;  but  the  mafons 
were  wholly  referved  for  the  emperor’s  own  ufe,  to  com¬ 
plete  thole  ftupendous  ftruelures  at  Samarcand,  by  which 
he  meant  to  emulate  the  grand  mofque  of  Delhi,  and  other 
venerable  fabrics,  which  his  devaftating  army  had  endea¬ 
voured  to  deltroy. 

After  leveral  days  thus  fpent  in  the  ruined  capital  of 
Delhi,  Tirnour  determined  to  penetrate  the  remote'ft  re¬ 
gions  of  Hindoodan,  and  plant  Iris  victorious  ftandard  be¬ 
yond  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  The  flrongly-fortified  city 
of  Merat,  in  the  Duab,  fituated  fixty  miles  to  the  north¬ 
ern!  of  Delhi,  and  which  is  laid  by  Sherefeddin  to  have 
refilled,  in  the  year  1240,  the  whole  force  of  Turmecherin 
Khan,  a  delcendant  of  Geugis,  and  one  of  the  greatell: 
warriors  of  his  time,  after  a  ihort  liege  fubmitted  to  the 
luperiorlki.il  and  courage  of  Tamerlane.  Here  too  was 
praflifed  a  repetition  of  the  fame  cruelties  that  were  com¬ 
mitted  at  Delhi.  The  idolatrous  inhabitants,  for  attempt¬ 
ing  to  defend  themfeives,  were  flayed  alive,  and  their  chil¬ 
dren  reduced  to  perpetual  llavery ;  the  city  was  configured 
to  the  flames,  and  the  walls  and  baftions  razed  from  their 
foundations. 

On  the  28th  of  January  1399,  Tirnour  arrived  at  Tog- 
locpour,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges;  on  the  oppollte 
fide  of  which  a  numerous  army  was  aflernbled  to  difpute 
Iris  paflltge ;  while  a  more  relb'lute  body,  advancing  in 
great  flat-bottomed  boats,  bade  defiance  to  his  attempt, 
and  difcharged  a  Ihpwer  of  arrows  into  the  very  heart  of 
his  camp.  Roufed  at  this  infult,  Tamerlane,  with  a 
thousand  officers  leledled  for  the  occafion,  fet  forward  to 
repulle  them,  which  they  accompliflfed  with  great  daugh¬ 
ter;  fpurring  their  horfes  into  the  water,  and  cutting  the 
enemy  in  pieces  as  they  entered  their  boats.  Immediately 
the  whole  army  eroded  the  river;  and,  a  Hidden  terror 
having  feized  the  Hindoos,  they  were  quickly  routed,  and 
fled  precipitately  into  the  deep  forelts  that  line  the  drafts 
of  Coupele.  Through  thefe  limits,  formerly  imagined  to 
have  been  the  fources  of  the  Ganges,  that  celebrated  ri¬ 
ver  -difembogues  itfelf  into  Hi'ndooltan.  Aflernbled  here, 
iir  devout  adoration  of  the  facred  dream,  whofe  waters 
they  regard  with  reverential  awe,  and  fired  with  the  fight  of 
that  lingular  rock,  (the  rock  of  Coupele,)  from  underwhich 
it  guihes,  and  which,  to  the  bigotted  fancy  of  Indians, 
appeared  to  bear  the  image  of  the  Cow,  elteemed  aimolt 
as  a  divinity  among  them ;  a  great  body  of  the  Hindoos 
had  here  united  themfeives,  in  a  fixed  determination  to 
Alert  their  invaded  rights,  and  exact  a  fevere  revenge  for 
their  flaughtered  countrymen.  But  no  fooner  had  Tirnour, 
•at  the  head  of  his  advanced  guard,  begun  to  attack  them, 
than  the  Indian  army,  becoming  panic-ftruck,  betook 
themfeives  to  flight,  and  were  purfued  with  ardour  into 
tne  neighbouring  woc^s  and  fallnefies.  It  was  in  the  heat 
ot  this  purfuit,  that  the  life  of  Tirnour,  who  in  all  en¬ 
gagements  was  ever  foremoll  to  brave  danger,  fell  into 
extreme  peril.  The  chiefs  who  had  attended  him,  vefolved 
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to  pulh  to  the  utmoft  the  advantage  they  had  obtained, 
had  left  Tirnour  with  only  about  one  hundred  of  his 
guard  behind.  An  Indian  warrior,  named  Malek  Sheyka, 
who  lay  in  ambulh,  fuddenly  ruflied  from  the  thicket,  and 
fell  upon  the  Mogul  emperor  with  great  impetuofity.  A 
perl'onal  combat  enfued,  when  Tirnour,  difcliarging  an  ar¬ 
row,  Hiot  the  ruih  aflailant  in  the  belly,  and  then,  cleaving 
his  head  with'  one  llroke  of  his  fabre,  laid  him  bre;,  hleis 
at  his  feet. 

New  hopes,  however,  feemed  to  animate  the  breads  of 
the  Indians ;  for,  frefli  native  forces  arriving  from  every 
quarter,  they  attempted  to  make  a  fecond  Hand  in  the 
defile  of  the  mountains.  And  now  Tirnour,  though  wea¬ 
ried  by  incefiant  aftion,  and  aimolt  exhaulled  by  want  of 
neceflary  repofe,  determined,  by  the  molt  deciiive  exer¬ 
tions,  to  put  a  period  to  the  contefl.  He  therefore  fum- 
moned  the  mod  valiant  of  his  army;  and,  being  joined  by 
Pir  Mohammed  with  his  battalions,  inltantly  conducted 
them  through  the  almod-inacceffible  winding  paths  of 
thole  mountains  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  where  he 
charged  them  with  unparalleled  fury,  and  gave  them  a 
final  and  complete  overthrow. 

By  this  victory,  the  boundary  of  his  conqueds  was  de¬ 
cided.  All  was  Timour’s,  from  the  molt  wederly  branch 
of  the  Indus  to  the  prefumed  fource  of  the  Ganges.  The., 
victor  himfelf,  fatisfied  with  having" marched  to  the  eaft- 
ern  borders  of  that  empire  in  one.  campaign,  and  having 
it  proclaimed,  “  that  he  had  penetrated  to  the  region  of 
perpetual  day-light,  which  authorised  his  Mohammedan 
doctors  to  dilpenfe  with  the  obligation  of  evening  prayer,  ” 
hepropofed  to  repafs  this  great  river,  and  return,  crowned 
with  laurels,  to  the  capital  of  his  own  dominions.  She¬ 
refeddin  bears  teftimony  of  this  extraordinary  phenome¬ 
non,  by  faying,  “  that  the  rays  of  the  letting,  and  thole 
of  the  riling,  fun,  were  foarcely  feparated  by  any  interval.” 
But  in  returning -through  thfe  dreary  and  immenfe  regions 
of  mount  Caucafus,  along  the  foot  of  which,  in  a  north- 
weft  direction,  he  now  commehced  his  march  homeward, 
many  fierce  and  tyarlike  nations  remained  yet  unfubdued. 
Thefe  enemies,  more  fierce  than  any  he  had  yet  encoun¬ 
tered,  prepared  to  d.j  >n-te  with  obltinacy  his  paflage ;  and 
both  by  ambufeade  and  open  auault  retarded  his  progrefs, 
and  thinned  the  ranks  of  his,  army.  Renewed  oppofition 
ferved  only  to  ftimulate  the  perieverance  of  Tirnour;  and 
his  valour  feemed  to  glow  with  more  fplendour,  like  the 
meridian  fun,  amidlt  the  fnows  of  Caucafus.  On  the  other 
hand,  the'hardy  race  of  mountaineers  was  not  lei's  relolute 
than  himfelf.  'l'hey  hovered-  perpetually  upon  his  rear; 
pofted  themfeives  in  the  narrow  ftraits,  lay  in  ambulh 
amidlt  the  impenetrable  foreiT,  and  every-where  harafied 
and  impeded  bis  march.  So  /arious  were  thefe  aflatilts, 
fo  often  repeated,  and  fo  vigoroufly  maintained,  that  in. 
the  fpace  of  thirty  days,  the  period  of  his  progreis  through 
that  alpine  region,  near  twenty  battles  were  fought ;  fome- 
times  with  defperate  fury,  at  ail  times  with  determined 
refolution.  Succefs,  however,  generally  attended  the  Tar¬ 
tar-army,  who(e  exertions  were  conllantly  directed  againft 
the  ftrongeft  holds  of  their  enemy.  Cadies  that  were 
deemed  impregnable,  and  fortrejTes  of  tire  moll  difficult 
accefs,  built  on  the  higheft  ridge  of  the  Sew.dic  moun¬ 
tains,  a  part  of  the  Caucafus  neared  to  India,  daily  fur- 
rendered  ;  and  the  treafures  and  plunder  taken  in  them 
fo  loaded  the  Mogul  army,  that  it  was  unable  to  proceed 
more  than  four  miles  a-day.  . 

The  inholpitable  regions  of  the  Caucafus  being  thus 
fuccefsfully  overcome,  the  mighty  Tirnour,  impatient  to 
reach  his  capital  of  Samarkand,  proceeded  to  dilband  the 
greater  part  of  his  army,  opprefled  with  the  number  of 
their  captives,  and  bending  beneath  the  weight"  of  their 
fpoils.  The  omrahs  and  chiefs  of  both  wings,  with  their 
iubordinate  officers,  were  therefore  lummoned  into  the 
royal  prefence ;  and,  having  received  magnificent  prefents?  ■ 
.-in  proportion  to  their  rank  and  valour,  were  ordered  to 
return  home  by  the  different  routes  marked  out  for  them. 
The  government  of  Moultan  he  conferred  upon  ChizeV 
1  s  Khan ; 
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Khan  ;  and  he  inverted,  with  great  folemnity,  his  grand- 
ion  Pir  Mohammed  with  the  nominal  fovereignty  of  the 
whole  of  his  conquefts  in  Hindooftan. 

Eager  to  become  the  meflenger  of  his  own  glory,  Ti- 
mour  fet  forward  before  his  army,  and  with  accelerated 
fpeed  reached  the  metropolis  of  his  own  dominions,  on 
the  9th  of  May  1399;  having  in  little  more  than  ten 
months  finifhed  a  campaign,  which,  for  its"  vaft  extent, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  acquifition,  would  feem  to  have 
required  at  leaft  as  many  years  for  its  accomplilhment. 
As  a  lafting  monument  of  his  triumphs,  as  well  3s  to 
atone,  perhaps,  for  the  favage  perfecution  of  his  brethren 
the  Modems  in  India,  he  caufed  to  be  erefted,  by  the  ar¬ 
tificers  whom  he  had  brought  from  Delhi,  a  mod  fump- 
tuous  and  ftately  mofque,  of  fuch  vaft  magnitude  as  to 
contain  with  eale  the  whole  affembled  body  of  the  faith¬ 
ful  in  that  great  and  populous  city.  His  Indian  con¬ 
quefts  remained  in  nominal  fubjeftion  to  the  authority  of 
the  viceroys  he  had  appointed,  till  his  death,  which  hap¬ 
pened  five  years  after,  at  Otrar,  on  the  ift  of  April  1405, 
and  year  of  the  hegira  807,  in  the  feventy-firft  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  thirty-fixth  of  his  reign. — For  the  hiftory  of 
his  life,  his  other  great  victories,  and  triumph  over  Baja- 
zet,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  fee  the  article  Mogulstan. 

The  city  of  Delhi  remained  in  anarchy  for  the  fpace  of 
two  months  after  the  departure  of  Timour,  when  it  was 
taken  poftefTion  of  by  Nuferit,  a  grandfon  of  the  fultan 
Ferofe,  who  attempted  to  aflume  the  imperial  authority, 
with  only  two  thoufand  horfe  from  Merat.  Two  chiefs, 
Shab  and  Almafs,  with  their  troops  and  ten  elephants, 
joined  him  foon  after  from  the  fame  place.  Nuferit  lent 
immediately  Shab,  witlr  his  battalion,  towards  Biren,  againft 
Eckbal,  an  omrah  of  Mahmud,  who  had  there  taken  up 
his  relidence.  But  Shab  was  attacked  in  the  night,  upon 
his  march,  by  the  zemindars  in  the  intereft  of  Eckbal,  and 
fain ;  Eckbal,  purfuing  this  advantage,  took  all  the  bag¬ 
gage  of  Shab’s  army.  This  fuccefs  railing  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  Eckbal,  he,  in  a  few  days,  thought  himfelf  in  a 
condition  to  make  an  attempt  upon  the  capital,  which  he 
did  with  fuccefs  ;  for  Nuferit,  upon  his  approach,  marched 
back  to  Merat ;  and  Eckbal  affumed  die  adminiftration  of 
affairs  in  the  ruined  city.  The  inhabitants  who  el'caped 
the  maflacre,  and  had  fled  to  different  places,  retaining 
ftill  a  natural  regard  for  their  old  abode,  began  to  re-af- 
femble;  and  the  place,  in  a  Ihort  time,  again  put  on  the 
appearance  of  populoufnefs. 

While  Chizer  Khan,  whom  Timour  had  appointed  his 
viceroy,  alfumed  the  fovereignty  of  Moultan,  Lahore,  and 
Debalpour,  the  whole  eaft  and  foutli  of  Hindooftan  was 
convulfed  with  the  efforts  of  rival  competitors,  each  driv¬ 
ing  to  feize  that  throne  which  the  weak  Mahmud,  though 
ftill  in  exiftence,  was  not  able  firmly  to  maintain.  Thefe 
competitors  in  their  refpeftive  diftrifts  affumed  the  title 
and  exercifed  the  authority  of  kings  ;  but  two  of  them 
pre-eminently  fo  ;  Jehan,  who  ftyled  himfelf  King  of  the 
Eaft,  meaning  the  provinces  ftretching  on  each  fide  of  the 
Ganges;  and  the  other,  Azim,  King  of  the-  Weft,  who  had 
feized  on  the  province  of  Guzerat ;  and  thefe  alfumed  ti¬ 
tles  continued  to  be  enjoyed  for  a  long  period  by  their 
pofterity.  Thus,  we  are  told  by  Ferilhta,  that  Eckbal 
recovered  Delhi,  and  the  country  between  the  two  rivers, 
for  fultan  Mahmud,  which,  with  a  fmall  diftrict  round 
the  city,  was  all  that  remained  to  him.  Guzerat  was  ruled 
by  Azim ;  Malva  by  Delawir ;  Cannouge,  Oude,  Kurrah, 
and  Gehanpour,  by  jehan ;  Lahore,  Debalpour,  and  Moul¬ 
tan,  by  Chizer;  Samana  by  Ghabil ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
the  other  provinces  were  feized  by  the  great  omrahs, 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  empire.  Mahmud  retain¬ 
ed  the  nominal  title  of  emperor,  and  for  a  confiderable 
time  was  permitted  to  wield  the  fceptre ;  but  at  length  he 
was  befieged  in  Delhi  by  Chizer,  who  afpired  to  and  finally 
afeended  the  throne.  Mahmud  died  in  the  year  of  the 
hegira  §16,  A.  D.  J413,  after  a  moft  difaftrous  reign  of 
twenty  years  and  two  months.  With  him  became  extinft 
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the  dynafty  of  Afghan  princes,  defcended  from  Ferofe,  of 
the  tribe  of  Chilligi. 

DYNASTY  op  the  SEYDS. 

Chizer,  being  of  the  race  of  the  prophet,  conftituted 
what  the  Mohammedans  call  a  Seyd.  Chizer,  therefore, 
and  his  three  fuccelfors,  are  diftinguilhed  as  the  dynafty 
of  the  Seyds.  His  father,  Soliman,  being  a  perfon  of  dif- 
tinclion,  became  the  adopted  fon  of  Dowlat,  governor  of 
Mouitan  in  the  reign  of  Ferofe.  Dowlat  was,  upon  his 
death,  lucceecled  in  his  government  by  his  fon  Malleck ; 
and  he  dying,  Soliman  was  appointed  to  that  viceroylhip, 
which  defcended  to  Chizer  from  his  father.  Chizer,  after 
the  reduction  of  Moultan  by  the  Moguls,  having  been 
taken  into  the  fuite  of  Tamerlane,  was,  after  the  conqueft 
of  Delhi,  reinftated  in  his  former  government,  with  the 
addition  of  all  the  countries  watered  by  the  five  rivers, 
commonly  called  Panjab,  and  Dibalpour.  This  great  ac- 
ceffion  of  ftrength  paved  his  way  to  the  empire.  When 
he  afeended  the  throne,  he  diftributed  favours  and  digni¬ 
ties  among  the  great  omrahs ;  but  would  not  aflume  the 
imperial  title  wholly  to  himfelf,  declaring  that  he  held  the 
fupreme  authority  for  Timour;  and  ordered  the  currency 
to  be  ftruck  in  his  name.  This  was  the  height  of  good 
policy  in  Chizer;  for  he  found  that  he  could  govern  the 
proud  omrahs  with  lefs  envy,  and  keep  the  multitude  in 
greater  awe,  by  fubftituting  the  name  of  the  Tartar  prince, 
than  if  he  had  affumed  the  name  of  king  himfelf,  to  which 
he  knew  he  had  no  claim  but  what  the  fword  had  given 
him. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  imperial  authority  affumed 
by  Chizer,  was  by  any  means  eftablifhed  on  that  perma¬ 
nent  foundation  on  which  it  refted  in  the  time  of  the 
great  Ferofe,  and  other  fovereigns  of  the  preceding  dy¬ 
nafty.  Though  the  moft  fplendid  fuccefs,  on  many  occa- 
fions,  crowned  his  arms  in  his  repeated  conflicts  with  the 
rival  omrahs ;  yet,  as  the  hydra  was  many-headed,  the 
flame  of  infurreftion  was  no  lboner  quenched  in  one  pro¬ 
vince,  than  it  broke  out  with  double  fury  in  another.  At 
the  fame  time,  though  vigour  and  ability  marked  his 
councils,  yet  the  country,  fhaken  to  its  centre  by  the  ir¬ 
ruption  of  Timour,  continued  in  a  very  diftra&ed  ftate 
during  the  whole  of  his  reign. 

In  the  year  of  the  hegira  824,  Chizer,  after  having  nar¬ 
rowly  efcaped  affaflination,  and  conquered  feveral  of  the 
revolted  provinces,  marched  his  army  towards  Mewat, 
taking  in  his  way  the  fort  of  Kotillah.  The  fultan  turned 
thence  towards  Gwalior,  where  he  raifed  heavy  contribu¬ 
tions  ;  and  then  haftened  to  Attava,  levying  tribute  on 
the  fon  of  Rai  Sibber,  who  poffefled  that  country.  His 
object  was  to  vifit  all  the  refraftory  rajahs,  who  had  held 
of  Timour,  and  had  revolted  ;  but,  falling  fick  during  his 
progrefs,  he  returned  to  Delhi,  where  he  expired,  after  a 
reign  of  feven  years  and  a  few  months.  His  death  was 
much  lamented  bjr  the  people,  becaufe,  after  the  hardfhips 
the)'’  had  endured,  they  were  the  more  fenfible  of  the  blef- 
lings  they  had  lately  enjoyed,  by  finding  in  Chizer  a  juft, 
generous,  and  benevolent,  prince. 

After  his  death,  his  eldeft  fon,  Mubarick  II.  afeended  the 
vacant  throne.  The  early  years  of  his  reign  were  greatly 
difturbed  by  the  incurfions  of  the  mountaineers  called 
Gickers;  and  alfo  by  an  invafion  of  a  numerous  army  of 
Moguls,  commanded  by  Ali,  governor  of  Cabul ;  but  the 
good  fortune  of  Mubarick  prevailed  againft  them,  and  his 
country  was  reftored  to  peace ;  when  his  ambitious  vizier 
afpired  to  the  throne,  ,  and  watched  an  opportunity  to  af- 
faifinate  the  fultan.  About  this  time,  Mubarick  had  or¬ 
dered  a  city  to  be  founded  upon  the  banks  of  the  Jumna, 
calling  it  “the  city  of  Mubarick;”  and  made  an  excur- 
fion  towards  Tibberhind,  with  intent  to  take  the  diverlion 
of  hunting.  Having,  on  the  way,  received  intelligence 
that  Tibberhind  was  taken,  he  turned  back  to  his  new- 
city.  He  there  received  advices  that  war  was  carrying  on 
between  Ibrahim,  king  of  the  eaftern  provinces,  and 
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Ho  (hung  of  Malavi ;  which  intelligence  was  extremely 
agreeable  to  him,  as  he  fought  an  opportunity  to  expel 
Ibrahim  from  his  dominions.  He  therefore  gave  orders 
to  mutter  his  army;  and,  pitching  his  tent  without  the 
city,  fpent  a  few  days  in  collecting  his  forces ;  during 
which  interval  he  went  to  worlhip  at  a  molque  that  he 
had  recently  conftrud'ed  in  the  new  city,  with  only  a  few 
attendants.  The  confpirators  ruffed  upon  him  wjth  drawn 
fwords,  and  bafely  aflaflinated  him  in  the  midft  of  his' 
prayers.  But  the  vizier,  finding  himfeif  not  likely  to  be 
fupported  by  the  omrahs,  fettled  matters  with  Moham¬ 
med,  one  of  the  grandfons  of  the  emperor  Chizer,  and 
railed  that  prince  to  the  throne,  in  the  year  of  the  hegira 
837;  Mubarick  having  reigned  thirteen  years,  three' 
months,  and  fixteen  days. 

Mohammed,  exalted  to  the  throne  by  a  guilty  mif- 
creant,  found  that  he  had -only 'put  on  a  crown  of  thorns. 
In  an  infufreftion  of  the  indignant  omrahs,  the  king- 
being  befieged  in  his  palace,  and  perceiving  that  his  own 
affairs  would  be.  ruined  if  he  fhoukl  adhere  to  the  vizier, 
endeavoured  to  conciliate  matters  with  the  omrahs,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  fought  an  opportunity  of  cutting  off 
the  vizier.  The  vizier,  difcovering  this  plot,  refolvedto 
be  beforehand  with  the  king;  accordingly,  one  night, 
with,  the  fons  of  Miran  Sidder,  and  fome  of  his  own  ad¬ 
herents,  he  broke  into  the  king’s  .apartment.  But  the  ful- 
tan,  having  fufpefted  him  of  thefe  intentions,  had  a  guard 
at  hand,  who,  on  a  fignal  given,  rallied  out,  and  cut  the 
vizier  in  pieces.  Mohammed,  after  this  narrow  efcape, 
inftead  of  conciliating  the  regard  of  his  omrahs,  devoted 
himfeif  entirely  to  pleafure,  and  neglected  all  the  concerns 
of  government.  The  excefs  of  his  indolence  foon  affefted' 
the  health  cf  the  itate.  Diforder  and  diifatisfacrion  began 
to  appear  firit  in  Moultan,  where  a  tribe  of  Patans  rofe  up- 
in  rebellion.  At  the  fame  time,  Beloli  Lodi,  who  was 
afterwards  emperor,  but  at  this  time  the  governor  of  .Sir- 
hind,  had  poffeffed  himfeif  of  the  city  and  diftrifts.  of  La¬ 
hore  and  Debalpour,  with  ail  the  country  quite  to  Pan- 
iHput.  The  fultan,  receiving  intelligence  of  this  revolt, 
deigned  to  fend  his  army  againft  him,  while  he  quietly 
rcpofed  himfeif  in  the  harem.  The  omrahs  accordingly 
advanced  againft  the  infurgerits,  and  defeated  them.  But, 
from  the  fultan’s "  fupinenefs  and  voluptuous  habits  of 
life,  his  pov/er  foon  became  weakened,  and  his  health 
began  to  decay.  He  died  in  the  year  of  the  hegira  850, 
A.  D.  1446,.  after  .a  reign  of  twelve  years,  leaving  behind 
him  the .character  of  a  weak,  .diffolute,  and  pufillanimous, 
prince.  ■ 

Alla  II.  the  fon  of  Mohammed,  mounting  the  throne 
upon  the  death  of  his  father,  all  the  omrahs,  except  Be¬ 
loli  Lodi,  who  had  feized  Biana,  and  fecretly  afpired  to 
the  empire,  came  and  1'wore  allegiance  to  him.  This  con¬ 
tempt  of  Beloli,  the  new  fultan  was  then  in  no  condition 
to  chaftife ;  but,  having  collected  an  army  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  1447,  he  marched  with  an  intention  to 
recover  Biana.  But-,  while  he  was  upon  the  way,  a  rumour 
was  propagated,  'that  the  king  of  the  Baft  was  advancing 
towards  Delhi,  which  immediately  brought  back  Alla  to 
I  is  capital,  where,  for  a  time,  things  remained  in  peace. 
The  fultan,  in  the  following  year,  removed  to  Budaoon, 
where  he  employed  liimfelf  in  laying  out  gardens,  build¬ 
ing  pieafure-houfes,  and -making  fumptuous  entertain¬ 
ments.  He  next  ordered  preparations  to  be  made  for  re¬ 
moving  his  court  to  Budaoon;  from  which  not  all  the 
remonftranccs  of  his  friends  could  reft  rain  him ;  accord¬ 
ingly,  in  the  year  of  the  hegira  852,  A.  D.  144.7,  Alla  fet 
out  for  Budaoon,  leaving  his  vizier  Hi  flam  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Delhi.  'When  the  fultan  had  fixed  himfeif  in  his 
new  capital,  Beloli  marched  a  numerous  army  againft 
Delhi,  and  amuled  the  fultan,.  by  writing  him  word  that 
he  was  going  there  to  chaftife  the  vizier ;  he  however  took 
poffeffioii  of  the  city,  and  afiumed  the  title  of  Sultan  Be¬ 
loli.  He  then,  committed  Delhi  to  the  charge  of  his  fon, 
Chaja  Baezid ;  and,  marching  in  perfonto  Debalpour,  col- 
Icfted  together  a  great  army  of  Afghans.  H.e  wrote  word, 
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r.t  the  fame  time,  to  Alla,  that,  upon  his  account,  he  had 
expelled  the  vizier  out  of  the  city ;  and  he  received  for 
anfwer  from  the  weak  prince,  “  that,  as  his  father  had 
adopted  Beloli  for  his  fon,  he  would  efteem  him  as  his 
brother;”  he  moreover  promifed  to  cede  to  him  the  em¬ 
pire,  upon  condition  that  he  would  permit  him  to  live 
undifturbed  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  poflefflon 
of  Budaoon.  Beloli  then  threw  the  name  cf  Alla  out  of 
the  public  prayers,  and  fpread  the  regal  umbreila  over  his 
own  head.  Alla  remained, at  Budaoon  till  his  death,  which 
did  not  happen  till  the  year  of  the  hegira  883,  A.  D.  14.78  ; 
his  reign  in  Delhi  being  feven  years,  and  his  government 
of  Budaoon  near  twenty-eight.  A  weak  prince,  but  a 
virtuous  man. 

Beloli  was  an  Afghan,  of  the  tribe  of  Lodi.  In  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Ferofe,.  Ibrahim,  the  grandfather  of 
Beloli,  being  poflefled  of  wealth,  made  his  way  to  the 
court  of  Delhi,  and  failed  himfeif  to  the  government  of 
Moultan.  He  managed  his  affairs  lb  well,  that  the  -go¬ 
vernment  of  Sirhind  was  conferred  upon' him,'  and,  with 
other  diftricls  near  it,  were  confirmed  to  him  in  jaghire.- 
Thefe  dignities  paved  his  way  to  the  throne. 

In  the  year  of  the  hegira  855,  being  the  firfl:  after  his: 
advancement  to  the  imperial  dignity,  he  determined  to 
vindicate  the  invaded  rights  of  his  empire,  and  compel 
the  payment  of  the  accuftomed  tribute  from  all  the  de¬ 
pendent  rajahs.  This,  however,  led  him  into  a  variety,  of 
contefts ; . and  brought  on  a  defultory  war  with  Mahmud, 
king  of  the  Eaft,  whole  capital  was  jionpour,  then  a  ftou- 
rbhirig.  city,  fituate  about  forty  miles  to  the  north-weft  of 
Ben, href;  but  is  now  a  place,  of  little  note.  Several  .par¬ 
tial  aftions  had  from  time  to  time  taken  place,  when 
Mahmud  approached  with  an  army  of  thirty  thoufand 
horfe,  thirty  elephants,  and  numerous  infantry',-  intending 
to  feize  Delhi,  and  difpoffefs  Beloli  of  the  empire.  Be¬ 
loli,  however,  with  equal  bravery,  drew  -out  his  army,  and 
was  marching  to  meet  the  invader,  when  he  received  ad¬ 
vice  that  Mahmud  had  juft  expired,  and  that  the  omrahs 
had  fet  up  his  fon  Mohammed;  and,  by  the  mediation  of 
the  young  king’s  mother,  a  peace  was  immediately  con¬ 
cluded.  But  it  was  not  long  before  the  omrahs  confpired 
againft  Mohammed,  and,  having  aflaflinated  him,  raifed. 
his  brother  Haflen  to  the  throne  of  the  eaitern  kingdom. 
Haflen,  with  one  hundred  thoufand  horfe,  and  a  thoufand 
elephants,  was  determined  to  renew  the  war,  arid  marched 
from  Attava  towards  Delhi ;  and  Beloli,  far  from  being 
intimidated,  refolutely  marched  out  to  meet  him.  The 
two  armies,  having  advanced  to  Battevara,  encamped  for 
fome  time  in  light  of  each  other,  and,  after  fome  Ikirmiflies, 
they  again  concluded  a  peace ;  but  this  peace  was  by  no 
means  Lifting ;  for  the  two  rival  monarchs  foon  renewed 
the  war,  which  lafted  for  feveral  years,  with  various  fuc- 
cefs,  until  Haflen  was  finally  conquered,  and  his  capital  / 
of  Jionfrour  taken,  by  the  fultan  of  Delhi,  who  placed 
Barbee,  one  of  his  own  fons,  upon  the  throne  of  the  Eaft- 
ern  provinces.  He  then  advanced  to  Calpie,  which  he  . 
took,  and  gave  to  his  grandfon,  Azina  Humaioon,  the  fon 
of  his  eldeft  fon  Baezid.  He  directed  then  his  march  to 
Dolipore,  raifing  a  tribute  upon  the  rajah  of  that  place, 
who  v/as  glad  to  rank  himfeif  among  Beloii’s  fubjefts. 

The  fultan  being  now  extremely  old,  and  infirmities 
increafing  upon  him,  lie  divided  his  extenfive  dominions  - 
among  his  fons  and  nephew's,  and  died  in  the  year  of  the 
hegira  894,  A.  D.  1488,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-eight  years 
and  eight  months.  -Beloli  v/as  elteemed  a  virtupus  and 
mild  prince,  a  friend  to  literature,  and  a  patron  of  the 
arts.  He  was  never  fond  of  war,  although  he  gave  many, 
proofs  of  perfonal  courage.  In  the  field  he  v/as  cautious 
to  excefs;  and,  not  delighting  in  the  wafte  of  human 
blood,  he  constantly  endeavoured  to  heal  all  difprrtes  by 
negociation. 

The  omrahs,  upon  the  death  of  Beloli,  Formed  them- 
felves  into  a  council,  in  which  fome  appeared  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  intereft  of  I-Iumaidcn ;  fome  to  Barbee,  eldeft 
lurviving  fon  of.  the  fultan  ;  and  fome  to  Nizam,  who  had 
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affirmed  the  name  of  Secunde-r,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
fuccefiion  by  his  father’s  will.  While  they  were  debating, 
the  mother  of  Secunder  entered  the  tent,  and  made  a  fpeech 
to  the  omrahs  in  favour  of  her  fon.  Upon  which,  after 
fome  contention,  Secunder  was  advanced  to  the  throne. 
His  firfe  care  was  to  reconcile  the  jarring  interefts  of  his 
omrahs,  and  fecure  a  good  underhand ing  with  Barbee, 
his  brother,  king  of  the  Eaft.  The  royal  brothers  at  firft 
prepared  for  war,  and  each  entered  the  field  at  the  head 
of  their  refpeftive  armies ;  when  Secunder  propofed  an 
interview,  and  the  two  kings  embraced  each  other  with 
fraternal  affection.  They  then  proceeded  in  peace  to  Jion¬ 
pour;  but  Haffen,  the  expelled  king  of  the  Eaft,  having 
become  a  powerful  prince  over  the  territory  of  Behar, 
thought  (till  to  fow  the  feeds  of  difeord  between  Barbee 
and  his  brother,  hoping,  in  the  event,  to  recover  his  eaft- 
ern  dominions.  With  this  view  Haffen  railed  a  powerful 
army,  and  advanced  towards  Delhi.  Secunder,  in  the  mean 
while,  hearing  of  his  intentions,  crofted  the  Ganges  to  meet 
him,  which  he  did  thirty-fix  miles  from  Benares ;  when 
an  obftinate  battle  was  fought,  in' which  Haffen  was  de¬ 
feated,  and  fled  to  Battea.  Secunder  purfued  the  fugitives 
for  three  days  ;  and,  hearing  that  Haffen  was  gone  to  Be¬ 
har,  he  marched  with  his  whole  army  towards  that  place ; 
but  upon  his  approach,  Haffen  fled  to  Alla,  king  of  Ben¬ 
gal,  who  protected  him  there  during  the  remainder  of  his 
days  ;  and  thus  with  Haffen  the  royal  line  of  Jionpour 
was  extinguifhed. 

Secunder,  having  refreshed  his  troops,  marched  towards 
Bengal ;  but  when  he  had  reached  Cuttliffipour,  Alla, 
king  of  Bengal,  fent  a  formidable  army  to  oppofe  him. 
Secunder  detached  one  of  his  generals  to  acquaint  him 
that  he  had  no  intention  to  invade  his  country;  but  as, 
by  the  conqueft  of  Behar,  their  dominions  now  abutted 
upon  each  other,  it  became  neceffary  to  know  upon  what 
footing  he  muff;  confider  Alla,  before  he  quitted  that 
country.  The  king  of  Bengal  gladly  acceded  to  a  peace ; 
wherein  it  was  ftipulated,  that  neither  monarch  fliould 
permit  any  of  their  governors  to  invade  each  other’s 
rights  ;  and  that  neither  of  them  fliould.  give  protection 
to  the  other’s  enemies. 

Secunder,  in  the  year  of  the  hegira  907,  recovered  the 
revoked  province  of  Biana;  and  marching  to  Agra,  its 
capital,  he  then,  for  the  firft  time,  made  that  city  impe¬ 
rial,  by  fixing  his  refidence  there,  and  abandoning  the  city 
of  Delhi.  Here  he  remained  till  the  year  of  the  hegira  910, 
when  he  marched  towards  Munderael,  which  he  took,  and 
deftroyed  the  Hindoo  temples,  ordering  mofques  to  be 
built  in  their  ftead.  In  this  interval  there  happened  a 
violent  earthquake  at  Agra,  fo  that  the  mountains  fliook, 
and  every  lofty  building  was  levelled  to  the  ground,  fome 
thoufands  of  the  inhabitants  being  buried  in  the  ruins. 
Secunder,  eyeing  from-' his  march,  with  a  forrowful  coun¬ 
tenance,  the  ruins  of  his  favourite  city  of  Agra,  he  turned 
from  it,  and  bent  his  courfe  towards  Narvar,  a  ftrong  fort 
and  city  in  the  diftrift  of  Malva,  then  in  the  pofieflion  of 
the  Hindoo  rajahs.  Here  he  continued  for  the  fpace  of 
fix  months,  breaking  down  the  idol-temples,  and  building 
ftately  mofques.  He  there  alfo  eftablilhed  a  kind  of  mo- 
naftery,  which  he  filled  with  priefts  and  devotees  of  the 
Mohammedan,  religion. 

Secunder  now  returned  to  Agra,  where  he  conftructed 
many  fiuperb  edifices,  adorned  with  i'pacious  gardens,  in¬ 
tending  ftill  to  make  it  the  future  capital  of  the  Indian 
empire.  To  this  city  he  fummoned  all  the  diftant  om¬ 
rahs,  ordering  .them  to  collect  a  fufficient  army  for  the 
purpofe  of  reducing  Gwalior.  But  in  the  midft  of  thele 
preparations  he  was  cut  off  by  death,  in  the  year  of  the 
hegira  9?.^,  A.  D.  1516,  after  having  feigned,  with  repu¬ 
tation  and  ability,  twenty-eight  years  and  five  months. 
It  was  during  this  reign  that  the  Portuguele,  then  fo  fa¬ 
mous  for  their  commerce,  firft  eftablilhed  themfelves  in 
the  Indian  leas,  where  they  feized  the  i Hands  of  Diu,  Goa, 
and  Ceylon,  and  eftablilhed  factories  which  fupplied  Eu¬ 
rope  with  all  the  elegancies  of  the  eaftern  world. 


Secunder  dying  at  Agra,  his  fon,  Ibrahim  II.  immedi¬ 
ately  fucceedeci  to  the  throne.  This  prince,  contrary  to 
the  maxims  and  policy  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  con¬ 
ducted  himfelf  with  infupportable  pride  and  arrogance  to 
his  friends  and  family.  He  was  the  promulgator  of  this 
arbitrary  maxim,  “  that  kings  had  no  relations ;  for  all 
men  ought  to  be  the  Haves  of  royalty.”  The  omrahs  of 
the  tribe  of  Lodi,  who  had  been  hitherto  honoured  with, 
a  feat  in  the  fultan’s  prefence,  were  now  to  Hand  by  the 
throne,  with  their  hands  croffed  before  them.  They  were 
lb  much  difgufted  with  this  infolence,  that  they  raifed  a 
confpiracy  to  place  the  prince  Jellal,  his  brother,  upon 
the  throne  of  Jionpour.  But  Ibrahim  found  means  to 
have  jellal  affaffinated;  and  he  put  his  other  brothers  un¬ 
der  ft  rift  confinement  in  the  hill-forts.  Nor  was  Ibrahim 
finished  with  the  death  of  Jellal,  but  he  imbrued  his  hands 
in  the  blood  of  feveral  omrahs  of  great  diftinftion.  The 
fultan  now  fucceeded  in  the  reduction  of  the  ftrong  cita¬ 
del  of  G'waliOr,  which  had  been  for  a  hundred  years  in  the 
hands  of  the  Hindoos.  This  acquifition  flattered  his  va¬ 
nity,  and  heightened  the  rancour  of  his  implacable  dif- 
pofition ;  it  gave  him  leifure  to  employ  all  his  forces  in 
quelling  thole  rebellions,  to  which  his  cruelty,  revenge, 
and  arrogance,  had  given  birth. 

Ibrahim  now  giving  full  fcope  to  his  refentment  againft 
the  omrahs  of  Secunder,  many  of  them  were  barbaroufly 
put  to  death.  Azim  Humaioon  Sirwani,  Miah  Boah,  and 
others,  who  were  in  confinement,  were  privately  affafli- 
nated ;  and  miftruft  and  terror  took  pofieflion  of  every 
heart.  Thefe  cruelties  and  affaflinations  gave  rile  to  frelh 
rebellions,  which  diffracted  his  tyrannical  reign,  and  were 
eventually  the  means  of  extirpating  the  dynafty.  Dirai, 
of  the  tribe  of  Lodi,  l'oubah  of  Berar,  dying  about  this 
time,  his  fon,  of  the  lame  name,  affirmed  the  title  of  em¬ 
peror,  under  the  name  of  Mohammed  ;  and,  being  joined 
by  the  perfecuted  omrahs,  foon  found  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  a  hundred  thouland  horfe,  with  which  he  took  poflef- 
fion  of  all  the  countries  as  far  as  Simbol,  defeating  the 
fultan’s  troops  in  repeated  engagements.  Ghazi  haitened 
down  with  the  imperial  army  from  Lahore,  by  the  fultan’s 
orders ;  but,  having  heard  of  his  tyrannies  by  the  way,  he 
was  apprehenfive  of  danger  to  himfelf,  and  returned  to  his 
father  Dowlat,  at  Lahore.  Dowlat,  feeing  no  fafety  but  in 
extremity,  revolted  from  the  fultan,  and  lolicited  the  aid 
of  Baber,  the  Mogul,  a  defeendant  of  Tamerlane,  who 
then  reigned  in  Cabul.  Baber  was  the  fon  of  Omar,  fourth 
fon  of  Abufaid,  grandfon  of  Miran  Shah,  third  fon  of  Ti- 
raour  ;  and,  on  the  death  of  Ahmed,  had  fucceeded  to  the 
Tartar  throne  of  Samarcand.  But  that  empire  had  for 
fome  time  been  gradually  drawing  to  its  clofe.  The  de- 
feendants  of  Tamerlane  had  relaxed  in  their  difeipline  and 
magnanimity;  and  v.aft  hordes  of  the  Ulbeck  tribes  hav¬ 
ing  inceflantly  overpowered  them,  taken  pofieflion  of  Sa¬ 
marcand,  and  driven  out  the  unfortunate  Baber,  he  firft 
took  refuge  in  Gazna,  and  then  in  Cabul.  Yet  Baber,  as 
he  afterwards  proved,  wanted  neither  fpirit  nor  perfeve- 
rance  in  any  caufe  he  undertook ;  but  he  foon  lav/  that 
his  paternal  empire,  from  the  weaknefs  of.  his  predeceffor, 
was  irretrievably  ruined,  and  his  return  to  Samarcand  ut¬ 
terly  impofiible.  '  See  the  article  Mogulstan.  Inftead, 
therefore,  of  engaging  in  ineffeftual  contefts  for  a  throne 
now  irrecoverably  loft,  he  determined  to  plant  his  ftandard 
on  a  foil  where  no  laurels  had  been  lately  reaped,  and  im¬ 
mortalize  his  name  by  becoming  the  founder  of  a  new 
empire.  He  turned  his  eye  eaftward,  and  feemed  to  be¬ 
hold  the  glory  of  the  future  fovereigns  of  Hindooftan, 
who  were  10  defeend  from  his  loins. 

The  plan  which  he  had  thus  boldly  formed,  he  prepared 
with  vigour  to  execute.  With  an  army,  ffiaall  in  number, 
but  terrible  in  battle,  and  warmly  attached  to  their  .leader, 
he  let  out  on  this  hazardous  expedition.  Having  arrived 
within  twoffagesof  Shawabad,  Baber  received  intelligence 
that  Ibrahim  had  marched  out  of  Delhi  to  oppofe  him, 
with  an  army  which  confifted  of  one  hundred  thouland 
lrorfe,  and  a  thouland  elephants ;  while  that  of  Baher 
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'amounted  to  thirteen  thoufand  only.  When  Ibrahim  had 
advanced  fufficiently  near,  Baber  ordered  five  thoufand 
horle  to  attack  the  Indian  camp  in  the  night ;  but,  find¬ 
ing  the  enemy  upon  their  guard,  this  detachment  returned 
without  effecting  any  thing.  But  their  retreat  haftened 
Ibrahim  to  action  ;  and  he  marched  next  morning  to  Pan- 
niput.  Baber,  at  the  fame  time,  advanced  within  twelve 
miles  of  Ibrahim’s  new  encampment.  Upon  the  day  after, 
which  was  the  firlt  of  May,  1525,  the  two  armies  came  in 
fight  of  each  other,  and  immediately  engaged.  Baber  di¬ 
vided  his  troops  into  two  lines,  and  four  grand  divifions, 
with  a  body  of  referve  in  the  rear  of  each,  and  a  few  light- 
horfe  to  fldrmifh  in  front ;  where  he  alio  placed  his  artil¬ 
lery,  ordering  chains  to  be  fixed  fo  as  to  link  the  carriages 
of  his  guns  together,  to  prevent  the  enemy’s  horfe  from 
advancing  between  them.  The  firlt  divifion  on  the  right 
was  commanded  by  Baber’s  fon,  prince  Humaioon.  The. 
firlt  on  the  left  was  under  the  orders  of  his  coufin  Mo¬ 
hammed.  The  fecond  on  the  right,  towards  the  centre, 
was  commanded  by  a  general  named  Timur.  The  fecond 
to  the.  left,  towards  the  centre,  by  the  chief  Chalifa.  There 
Was  a  referve  in  the  rear  of  both  lines ;  that  on  the  right 
being  commanded  by  Cafim,  and  that  on  the  left  by  Ali. 
Baber  himfelf  took  his  poll;  in  the  centre  of  the  firlt  line, 
after  having  perfonally  harangued  his  officers  and  men. 

The  fultan  Ibrahim  obferved  no  judicious  order  of  bat¬ 
tle,  but  drew  up  his  forces  in  one  great  line  of  unequal 
depth,  and  ordered  them  to  charge  the  Mogul  army,  vain¬ 
ly  imagining  that  he  could  bear  them  down  with  his  fu- 
perior  numbers.  But  he  found  himfelf  fatally  deceived.  So 
formidable  were  the  Moguls  to  the  Patans,  from  their  known 
courage  and  ffeady  order,  that  the.  emperor’s  unwieldly  co¬ 
lumn  began  to  break  before  they  came  up  to  the  charge, 
which  was  chiefly  directed  againit  the  fultan  of  the  Mogul 
army,  for  the  purpofe  of  feizing  Baber.  Thofe  who  advanced 
were  either  killed  or  repulfed ;  and,  when  they  fought  to 
retreat,  they  found  themfelves  furrounded;  for  the  two 
bodies  of  referve,  in  the  rear  of  the  Mogul  line,  had 
wheeled  round  their  flanks,  cut  them  off,  and^meeting  in 
the  centre,  fell  upon  the  rear  of  thofe  who  had  fled  from 
the  charge,  by  which  means  the  Patans  were  almoft  entirely 
deftroyed.  The  referve,  after  performing  this  fervice,  re¬ 
tired  to  their  ftation  in  the  rear;  and  the  Mogul  lines,  ad¬ 
vancing,  fuffained  many  and  various  charges  from  the 
Indian  army,  which  they  finally  repulfed  with  great  (laugh¬ 
ter.  Ibrahim  now,  roufed  with  fliame  and  indignation, 
rallied  the  retreating  troops ;  and,  having  in  reierve  the 
flower  of  his  army,  he  gave  fuch  a  violent  (hock  to  the 
Mogul  line,  as  threw  it  into  great  diforder.  Nothing 
but  perfonal  bravery  was  left  to  decide  the  day ;  this,  and 
the  compact  wedge  in  which  the  Mogul  forces  was  formed, 
gave  them  at  length  the  fuperiority  over  the  Indians.  Five 
thouland  fell,  with  Ibrahim  himfelf,  in  one  fmall  fpot  of 
ground.  The  Patan  army,  when  the  fultan  was  (lain,  fled 
towards  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  dying  the  river  with 
blood ;  for  fo  far  did  Baber  continue  his  deftruftive  pur- 
fuit ;  Jill,  being  wearied  with  (laughter,  he  gave  hope  to 
fear,  and  refpite  to  death.  According  to  the  mod  mode¬ 
rate  accounts,  there  were  fixteen  thoufand  Patans  killed 
in  this  action,  though  Come  fay  fifty  thoufand.  Of  the 
!ofs  of  Baber  we  have  no  information  ;  conquerors  think 
it  policy  to  conceal  the  number  of  their  (lain.  Ibrahim, 
though  he  fell  in  the  action,  yet  nobly  fell :  he  performed 
wonderful  exploits  with  his  own  Angle  arm,  and  fet  a 
notable  example  of  courage  and  valour  to  his  troops;  but 
it  was  unfortunately  too  late — the  victory  was  gone.  He 
had  reigned  twenty  years,  and  was  not  only  brave,  but 
poffeffed  of  great  talents ;  whence  it  was  his  practice  to 
refpeft  and  promote  men  of  genius  and  ability.  Molana 
Gheaus  ul  Dien,  a  celebrated  Modem  divine,  much  re- 
(pe<fted  for  his  purity  of  life,  was  afked  by  Ibrahim,  Which 
was  the  bed  of  all  the  various  fefts  of  Illam?  He  replied, 
Suppofe  a  great  monarch  to  be  feated  in  a  palace,  with 
many  gates  leading  to  it,  and  through  whichever  you  en- 
ler  you  fee  the  fultan,  and  can  obtain  admiffion  to  his 
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prefence.  Your  bufmefs  is  with  the  prince,  not  with  thofe 
at  his  gate. — The  fultan  again  alked  him.  Which,  in  his 
opinion,  was  the  bed  of  all  faiths  ?  He  replied,  That  the 
befi  man  of  every  faith ,  in  his  idea,  followed  the  bejl  faith. 
Thele  ingenious  obfervations  pleafed  Ibrahim;  and  he 
conferred  upon  Molana  many  princely  gifts.  This  fultan. 
was  (lain  in  the  year  of  the  hegira  932,  A.  D.  1525. 

DYNASTY  of  MOGUL  SOVEREIGNS  in ’HINDOO  - 
STAN. 

Baber,  immediately  after  the  battle,  detached  his  , fon 
Humaioon  and  three  of  his  principal  omrahs  to  Agra, 
before  they  could  have  time  to  recover  from  their  coulter- 
nation,  or  remove  theireffefls.  He  alfo  Cent  his  coufin 
Mohammed  and  three  other  chiefs  to  Delhi,  to  take  pof- 
feflion  of  that  capital ;  while  he  himfelf  covered  their  rear, 
and  brought  forward  the  weak  and  wounded  troops,  who- 
had  differed  fo  leverely  in  the  late  bloody  aflion."  On  the 
twelfth  of  Rigib  he  entered  the  city,  where  he  afcended 
the  throne,  and  ordered  the  chutba  to  he  read  in  his  name. 
Thus  was  a  remote  but  lineal  defcendant  of  the  great 
Timour,  a  fugitive  from  his  own  country,  and  deferted 
by  the  principal  part  of  the  Tartar  army,  placed  upon  the 
throne  of  Delhi,  near  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the 
acquiiition  of  it  by  that  famous  conqueror  l  After  having 
furveyed  the  city,  and  viiited  the  tombs  of  the  (hints  and 
heroes,  he  fet  out  for  Agra,  where  he  arrived  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  the  fame  month,  and  immediately  invefted  the  fort, 
which  was  in  pofleffion  of  the  former  government,  garri- 
foned  by  the  troops  of  the.rajah  of  Gwalior,  who  had  been, 
killed  in  the  action.  But  fo  much  had  the  terror  of  the 
Mogul  arms  now  taken  pofleffion  of  every  mind,  that  they’ 
immediately  defired  to  capitulate,  and  lent  to  the  new  ful¬ 
tan,  by  way  of  ranfom,  a  diamond  weighing  two  hundred 
and  twenty-four  ruttys,  (196  carats,)  which  was  formerly 
the  property  of  the  emperor  Alla. 

Upon  the  twentieth  of  Rigib,  Baber  went  into  the  trea- 
fury,  which  was  very  rich.  He  rei'erved  not  a  Angle  dinar 
for  himfelf,  but  divided  the  whole  among  his  omrahs  and 
troops ;  the  (hare  of  the  former  amounting  to  two  lacks’ 
of  rupees  each ;  and  thofe  of  others  were  proportionable 
to  their  rank  and  ltations.  A  part  was  lent  to  Cabul,  to 
be  divided  among  Baber’s  fubjefrs  in  that  city;  befides 
prefents,  which  he  lent  to  Samarcand,  Chorafan,  Mecca, 
Medina,  and  other  holy  places,  in  charity.  This  genero- 
fity,  which  bordered  upon  prodigality,  fixed  upon  Baber 
the  name  of  Collinder,  “  one  whole  cuffom  it  is  to  keep 
nothing  for  to-morrow.” 

Baber  had  yet  to  ftruggle  with  the  Patan  and  Afghan 
tribes,  who  had  ever  a  great  antipathy  to  the  Mogul  go¬ 
vernment.  Even  Mai,  an  Afghan  chief,  who  had  joined 
Baber,  now  deferted  him,  with  all  his  adherents;  while 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  .round  Agra  cut  off  his 
foraging  parties,  and  rendered  it  very  difficult  for  him  to 
fupport  his  cavalry,  or  fupply  his  troops  with  provifions. 
I11  this  fituation,  Baber  received  an  addrels  from  his  chiefs, 
requelting  him  to  return  to  Cabul ;  to  which  he  replied. 
That  a  kingdom  which  had  cpfl:  him  lo  much  hazard  in 
acquiring,  was  not  to  be  wrefted  from  him  but  by  death 
alone.  He  at  the  fame  time  i lined  a  proclamation,  that 
he  w7as  determined  to  abide  his  fate  in  India;  but  if  any 
perfon  was  deiirous  of  returning  to  Cabul,  preferring 
liifety  to  glory,  and  ignoble  eafe  to  the  manly  toils  and 
dangers  of  war,  they  might  retire  in  peace,  and  leave  him 
only  thofe  whofe  valour  would  reflect  honour  on  them- 
felves,  and  glory  on  their  country.  The  omrahs,  thus 
(harned  by  their  prince,  (hiking  their  breads,  (wore  never 
to  forfake  him.  And,  when  it  was  known  that  Baber 
had  determined  not  to  leave  Hindooftan,  as  his  anceftor 
Timour  had  done,  many  omrahs,  who  were  willing  to  be 
firft  in  favour,  began  to  come  over  to  him,  which  allured 
others  to  do  the  fame. 

But,  while  Baber  was  thus  receiving  the  fubmiffion  of 
..his  new  fubjefts  in  the  capital,  he  was  mortified  with  the 
intelligence  that  the  Patan  chiefs,  with  Mahmud,  the  fon 
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cf  the  emperor  Secunder,  and  many  other  rajahs  in  alli¬ 
ance,  whofe  force  exceeded  one  hundred  thoufand  horfe, 
were1  marching  with  rapidity  to  attack  him.  Buber,  hav¬ 
ing  no  dependence  on  thofe  wno  had  lately  joined  him, 
detached  them  to  defend  different  provinces,  and  with  his 
own  Moguls  he  haftened  towards  theenemy.  His  van-guard¬ 
falling  in  with- theirs,  upon  the.  frontiers  of  Biana,  after  a 
iharp  conflict  were  repuifed  with  great  lofs,  which  ftruck. 
tmufual  terror  into  the  king's  final!  army.  Kis  ally  Neazi 
had  fled  to  Simbol ;  Haffen  joined  the  enemy  ;  and  every 
day  brought  difagreeable  intelligence  from  all  quarters. 
The  fultan,  perceiving  this  panic,  immediately  called  a 
council  of  war.  The  greateft  part  of  the  officers  gave  it 
as  their  opinion,  that,  as  the  fup^'iority  of  the  enemy  was 
evident,  it  was  -  advifabie  to  leave  a  ftrong  garrifon  in 
Agra,  and  to  retreat,  with  the  bulk  of  the  army,  to  the  Pan¬ 
jab.  Baber,  with  a  fullen  frown,  afked  the  chiefs,  What 
would  the  world  fay  of  a  monarch  whom  the  fear  of  death 
fnould  oblige  to  abandon  fuch  a  kingdom  ?  “  The  voice 

of  glory,”  faid  he,  “  is  loud  in  my  ear,  and  forbids  me  to 
difgrace  my  name,  by  giving  up  what  my  arms  have  with 
fo  much  difficulty  acquired.  And,  as  death  is  at  laft  in¬ 
evitable,  let  us  rather  meet  him  face  to  face,  than  fhrink 
back  to  gain  a  few  years  of  ignominious  exiftence ;  for 
what  can  we  inherit  but  fame  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
grave !”  The  whole  aflembly,  infpired  as  if  with  one  foul, 
cried-  outat  once,  “  War  l  War  !”  The  king,  having  been 
formerly  much  addicted  to  wine,  made  a  vow  never  to  drink 
any  more,  fnould  he,  upon  this  occaflon,  prove  victorious. 

Upon  the  ninth  of  the  fecond  Jimmad  of  the  year  of 
the  hegira  933,  Baber  formed  his  line,  with  his  guns,  and 
rockets  in  front ;  and  in  that  order  he  moved  towards  the 
enemy,  whom  he  perceived  advancing  towards  him.  Hie 
order  of  battle  was  as  follows  :  the  line,  which  was  Angle, 
-conlifted  of  fix  brigades,  excluflve  of  the  king’s  life-guard 
in  the  centre,  where  Baber  polled  liimfelf.  Before  each 
of  the  brigades,  a. few  paces  in  front,  the  fultan  placed  a 
fquadron  of  light  horfe.  In  front  of  the  whole,  the  artil¬ 
lery  and  rocket-waggons  were  drawn  up  in  three  d.ivi- 
fions,  the  right,  left,  and  centre.  The  guns  were  chained 
together,  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of  fortification  againft  the 
enemy’s  cavalry.  About  ten  o’clock  the  afelion  was  com¬ 
menced  by  the  artillery.  The  left  of  the  enemy,  charg¬ 
ing  the  right  of  the  Moguls,  Jfoon  clofed  hand  to  hand, 
and  compelled  them  to  give  way.  But  Baber,  now  direct¬ 
ing  his  right  wing  to  wheel  round,  took  them  in  flank, 
and,  falling-  upon  the  affailants  with  great  fury,  put  them 
to  flight,  the'light  horfe  purfuing  them  with  great  flaugh- 
ter  quite  through  their  own  line.  The  enemy,  in  the 
mean  time,  being  fo  numerous,  extended  their  flanks  far 
beyond  the  win£s  of  the  fultan,  and  came  down  upon  him 
in  full  force.  Baber  now, ordered  his  right  and  left  wing 
to  fall  back,  by  which  means  his  army  was  condenfed  into 
a  circle.  In  this  pofltion  he  refilled  the  repeated  afiauits 
of  the  Pataii  army  till  three  o’clock,  his  artillery  all  the 
while  making  great  ilaiighter  among  them.  Finding  the 
enemy  greatly  fatigued  by  their  repeated  afiauits,  he 
defied  upon  them  in  turn  ;  and,  after  great  and  uncommon 
exertions  both  of  body  and  mind,  Baber  obtained  the  vic¬ 
tory.;  and,  as  a  monument  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
battle,  he  ordered  a  pyramid  to  be  built  upon  an  emi¬ 
nence  near  the  field  ;  which,  according  to  the  favage  cuf- 
tom  of  his  age  and  nation,  was  buck  round  with  the  heads 
of  the  flain. 

The  fultan  now  began  to  feel  fomewhat  of  the  bleffihgs 
of  peace ;  and  he  wifely  employed  that  interval  in  regu¬ 
lating  the  affairs  of  government,  and  in  repairing  the 
breaches  of  war.  But,  being  at  length  attacked  by  an  ar¬ 
dent  fever,  he  lent  in  ha||e  for  his  fon,  the  prince  Hu- 
maiooh,  who  was  then  befleging  the  fort  of  Callinger,  and 
appointed  him  his  fucceffor ;  and  on  Monday  the  fifth  of 
the  firft  of  jemmad,  in  the  year  of  the  hegira  937,  A.  D. 
1530,  he  resigned  his  breath;  and,  agreeably  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  his  will,  his  body  was  carried  to  Cabul,  and  in¬ 
terred  in  the  royal  fepulchre.  He  was  an  early  proficient 


in  the  arts  of  poetry,  writing,  and  raulic.  He  wrote  his 
own  commentaries  in  the  Mogul  language,  with  elegance 
and  impartiality  ;  and  they  were  tranllated  in  tha  reign  of 
Akbar,  by  Chan  Chanon,  into  the  Perfian  langrtage.  He  is 
with  ft  rift  propriety  called,  “  the  firft  founder  of  the  Mogul 
race  of  kings  in  Hindooftan becaufe,  though  Gengis 
Khan,  and  Timur  Bee,  had  before  conquered  this  part  of 
India,  they  never  planted  any  of  their  own  race  upon,  the 
throne,  but  were  content  with  appointing  viceroys,  and 
marching  back  to  their  own  country  with  their  plunder 
and  fpoil. 

The  Mogul  prince  Hurrtaioon,  immediately  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  mounted  the  throne  of  Agra.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  accurate  Mr.  Maurice,  he  was  devoted  to  the 
lludy  of  aftronomy,  and  took  great  delight  in  judicial  af- 
trology.  He  is  laid  to  have  fitted  up  feven  houfes  of  en¬ 
tertainment,  and  named  them  after  the  feven  planets.  In 
each  he  gave  public  audience,  according  to  the  ruling 
planet  of  the  day,  ordering  all  the  furniture,  paintings, 
and  alfo  the  dreffes  of  his  attendants,  to  bear  fome  emblem 
of  the  ruling  liar  of  that  peculiar  houfe  or  manfion  of  the 
heavens  in  which  they  were  refpeftively  to  attend.  In 
the  houfe  of  the  Moon,  met  foreign  ambaffadors,  travel¬ 
lers,  and  poets ;  military  men  attended  him  in  the  houfe 
of  Brifput,  or  Mars  ;  and  judges,  lawgivers,  and  feCreta- 
ries,  had  audience  in  that  of  the  “  Recorder  of  Heaven,” 
or  Mercury.  Thefe  innocent  fancies,  however,  loon  gave 
way  to  the  more  important  concerns  of  his  empire.  In 
the  firft  year  of  his  reign,  he  led  an  army  againft  the 
ftrong  fortrefs  of  Callinger ;  but,  while  he  carried  on  the 
liege,  Mahmud,  the  fon  of  Secunder  Lodi,  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  Afghans,  took  polleflion  of  Jionpour,  and  car¬ 
ried  the  war  into  the  eaftern  provinces.  Humaioon,  on 
receiving  intelligence  of  thefe  commotions,  raifecl  the  fiege 
of  Callinger,  and  marching  to  Jionpour,  in  a  pitched  bat¬ 
tle  overthrew  the  Afghans,  and  reinftated  his-  own  vice¬ 
roy  in  hi9  former  government  of  that  province. 

The  fultan,  after  this  viftory,  returned  to  Agra,  and  be¬ 
llowed  honorary  dreffes  upon  above  twelve  thoufand  of  hia 
courtiers.  He,  in  the  mean  time,  difpatched  a  herald  to- 
Shere  Khan,  and  demanded  poffeflion  of  the  fortrefs  of  Chu- 
r.ar,  in  the  province  of  Oude,  which  Shere  had  held  as  go¬ 
vernor  under  fultan  Ibrahim ;  hut,  the  moment  he  heard 
that  his  fovereign  was  flain,  he  affumed  ah  independent  au¬ 
thority  over  the  fortrefs  and  province;  and  now  bade  de¬ 
fiance  to  the  meffenger  of  Humaioon.  The  fisltan,  there¬ 
fore,  marched  againft  Chunar,  and  reduced  that  ftrong 
fortrefs  after  a  fiege  of  fix  months.  Having  then  gained 
the  paflfes,  he  entered  Bengal.  Shere,  in  the  mean  time, 
carried  away  the  treafure  of  the  princes  of  Gour  and  Ben¬ 
gal,  whom  he  had  reduced,  and  fled  to  the  mountains  of 
Jarcund.  The  king  continued  his  march  to  Gour,  then- 
the  capital  of  Bengal,  and  took  it ;  but  receiving  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  rebellion  of  his  own  brother,  the  prince  Hindal, 
at  Agra,  he  haftened  back  by  forced  marches  towards  that 
city. 

Hindal  had  been  fent  to  fupprefs  an  infurrefticn  of 
Mohammed  Mirza,  who  had  efcaped  to  Canouge ;  but, 
inftead  of  performing  that  fervice,  as  foon  as  he  law  him- 
felf  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  his  brother,  the  fultan, 
in  adiftant  province,  he.began  toafpireto  the  throne.  He 
accordingly  put  thofe  to  death  who  rejected  his  authority 
in  Agra ;  and,  throwing  off  every  difguile,  he  ordered  the 
chutba  to  be  read  in  his  own  name,  and  then  marched  to 
Delhi,  and  befiegedit.  The  fultan  left  Jehangire  and  Ibra¬ 
him  to  command  in  Bengal,  and  haftened  to  quell  this  re¬ 
bellion.  But,  to  add  Hill  more  to  Humaioon’s  misfortunes, 
his  other  brother,  Camiran,  inftead  of  affilling  him,  'afpired 
alfo  to  the  throne,  and  marched  with  ten  thoufand  horfe  to 
feize  upon  the  fupreme  authority.  When  he  arrived  at  Del¬ 
hi,  prince  Hindal  prevailed  upon  him  to  join  his  forces  vrith 
his  own ;  and  they  agreed,  that  one  of  them  lliould  reign  at 
Agra,  and  the  other  in  Delhi ;  after  which  they  both  com¬ 
menced  the  fiege.  Ali,  who  defended  the  city,  . acquainted 
Camiran,  that  he  could  never  think  of  betraying  his  trull. 
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and,. rather  than  be  fo  ungrateful  to  his  prince,  he  was  de¬ 
termined  to  Hied  the  laft  drop  of  his  blood ;  but.  that,  if 
he  would  firft  polfefs  himfelf  of  Agra,  he  would  then,  and 
not  till  then,  give  up  the  city  of  Delhi.  When  Camiran 
and  his  brother  found  the  governor  thus  refolute,  and  that 
the  fiege  would  colt  them  much  blood  and  time,  they  let 
out  together  for  Agra.  When  they  had  reached  the  en¬ 
virons.  of  that  city,  the  jealoufy  which  the  brothers  enter¬ 
tained,  of  each  other  broke  out  into  open  war.  Hindal, 
being  deferred  by  many  of  his  party,  fled  to  Alvvir  with 
five  thoufand  horfe  and  three  hundred  elephants ;  and 
Camiran,  entering  Agra,  affumed  the  imperial  dignity. 

At  this  juncture,  Shere,  the  Afghan  chief,  fent  a  mef- 
fenger  to  Humaioon,  to  treat  about  a  peace ;  which  the 
fultan,  thus  befetby  his  two  brothers,  accepted  with  glad- 
nefs,  upon  the  following  conditions :  that  Shere  fhould 
reign  in  Bengal  and  Behar,  which  he  fhould  hold  of  Hu¬ 
maioon,  paying  a  fmall  acknowledgment.  But  thefe  con¬ 
ditions  were  no  former  figned  and  ratified,  and  a  free  in- 
tercourfe  permitted  between  the  two  armies,  than  the  per¬ 
fidious  Shere,  the  very  next  morning,  furprifed  the  empe¬ 
ror’s  camp  before  day-break,  and  totally  defeated  him. 
As  the  bridge  of  boats  which  the  king  had  been  prepar¬ 
ing,  was  not  finilhed,  there  was  no  way  of  efcape  but  by 
plunging  into  the  river;  all  the  boats  being  feized  by  the 
enemy,  who  had  turned  the  rear  of  the  fultan’ s  army. 
Humaioon,  his  nobles,  and  a  great  part  of  his  army,  were 
forced  into  the  ftream,  where  eight  thoufand  Moguls  were 
drowned,  among  whom  was  the  prince  Mohammed  Ze- 
man.  This  terrible  overthrow  happened  to  Humaioon  in 
the  year  of  the  hegira  946,  A.  D.  1539.  The  fultan,  with 
the  few  who  had  furvived,  fled  to  Agra.  Prince  Cami- 
ran,  hearing  of  this  defeat,  haftened  from  Agra  to  Alwir, 
to  -eonfult  with  his  brother  Hindal.  Finding  that  the 
Afghans  under  Shere  were  likely  to  prevail,  they  were 
alhamed  of  their  behaviour  to  their  brother ;  and,  when 
it  was  too  late,  thought  proper  to  fupport  him.  In  the 
mean  time  the  Mogul  omrahs,  who  were  difperfed  in  the 
provinces,  feeing  the  general  danger,  thought  it  neceffary 
to  unite  their  ftrength.  They  accordingly  haftened  from 
all  quarters  to  Agra  ;  Jehangire  and  Ibrahim  having  left 
Bengal,  and  even  Mohammed  Mirza,  who  had  rebelled  in 
Canouge,  now  united  in  the  general  caufe  againft  the 
Afghans.  ' 

Shere,  in  the  mean  time,  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges ;  and,  detaching  his  lbn  Cuttub  over  the  river, 
poffefled  himfelf  of  the  adjacent  provinces.  Humaioon, 
having  received  intelligence  of  thefe  motions,  ordered  Huf- 
fein,  the  Ulbeck  chief,  againft  him,  with  a  great  army. 
They  met  the  enemy  near  Calpie,  where  an  oblliinate  en¬ 
gagement  enfued  ;  in  which,  victory  declaring  for  the  Mo¬ 
guls,  Cuttub,  with  a  great  part  of  his  army,  was  cut  off, 
and  his  head  fent  to  Agra.  The  generals  at  the  fame 
time,  invited  the  fultan  to  come  and  have  the  honour  of 
conquering  Shere  in  perfon.  Humaioon  accordingly 
marched  with  a  hundred  thoufand  horfe,  and,  crofling  the 
Ganges  near  Canouge,  was  attacked  by  Shere,  on  the  tenth 
of  Mohirrim,  in  the  year  of  the  hegira  94.7,  and  again  de¬ 
feated  with  great  (laughter.  Having  unfortunately,  as  in 
the  former  aftion,  the  river  clofe  to  his  rear,  the  flight 
turned  that  way,  and  thoufands,  to  avoid  the  fwords  of  the 
enemy,  chofe  a  watery  grave.  Thofe  who  efcaped,  again 
fled  with  the  king  to  Agra,  to  which  city  he  was  imme¬ 
diately  purfued  by  Shere.  The  embarraffed  fultan  was 
now  forced  to  retreat  to  Lahore,  where  he  was  joined  by 
the  greateft  part  of  his  Mogul  omrahs,  who  had  been  dif¬ 
perfed  in  the  action.  Shere,  to  make  the  belt  of  his  vic¬ 
tory,  continued  the  purfuit,  and  eroded  the  Jullanpour ; 
upon  which  the  king  was  compelled  to  pafs  the  river  of 
Lahore,  and  retreat  towards  Tatta  and  Bicker,  upon  the 
Indus.  Camiran,  now  fenflble  of  his  ungenerous  beha¬ 
viour,  was  himfelf  obliged  to  fly  towards  Cabul ;  and  faw 
an  empire  wrefted  from  his  family  by  the  eft'efts  of  that 
bafe  envy,  which  could  not  behold  even  a  brother’s  pro- 
Iperity  without  pain. 
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Humaioon,  having  crofled  the  Indus  on  his  way  to  Eic- 
ke’r,  hailed  at  Lori,  and  fent  an  ambaflador  with  a  horfe 
and  drefs  to  his  coufin  Huffdn,  governor  of  Tatta,  to  re- 
queft  his  aid,  that  he  might  be  able  to. polfefs  himfelf  of 
Guzerat.  Huflein,  under  fpecious  pretences,  amufed  the 
fultan  for  upwards  of  five  months,  without  affording  him 
the  leaft  afiiftance,  by  which  the  fmall  army  he  had  be¬ 
come  diftrefled  for  want  of  pay,  and  daily  diminifhed  in 
numbers.  The  prince  Hindal,  his  brother,  in  the  mean 
time  deferted  him,  and  went  to  Candahar,  uniting  himlelf 
againft  the  fultan  with  the  governor  of  that  province. 
Humaioon,  however,  with  his  little  army  laid  fiege  to 
Sewan,  which  he  wiflied  to  obtain  as  a  place  of  fecurity ; 
when  the  treacherous  Huflein,  defirous  ot  getting  the  place 
into  liis  own  hands,  advanced  with  great  force  from  Tatta, 
and,  furrounding  both  the  fort  and  the  beflegers,  prevented 
fupplies  from  being  carried  to  either.  Humaioon’s  army 
was  foon  greatly  diftrefled  ;  and  the  fultan,  in  this  extre¬ 
mity,  requelted  Edgar,  to  whom  he  had  recently  given  the 
government  of  Bicker,  to  join  him  with  what  forces  he 
could  raife ;  but  this  ungrateful  omrali  chofe  rather  to 
join  Huflein,  who  promifed  to  givfe  him  his  daughter,  and 
fecure  him  in  his  government.  Thus  deferted  and  be¬ 
trayed,  Humaioon  with  great  difficulty  effected  his  ef¬ 
cape  ;  nor  could  he  even  obtain,  in  that  place,  a  few  boats 
from  his  own  perfidious  fiubjefts,  to  carry  his  army  acroft 
the  river.  After  wandering  along  the  hanks  for  fome 
days,  he  difeovered  fome  boats  that  had  keen  funk,  and, 
railing  them,  tranfported  his  troops  to  the  other  fide. 
B  ut  on  neither  fide  was  there  fafety  for  Humaioon  :  de¬ 
ferted  by  his  unnatural  brothers,  and  abandoned  by  ths 
omrahs  of  his  court,  to  add  completely  to  his  affliction,  a 
rebellion  broke  out  in  his  little  anr.y ;  and  the  governor 
of  the  province,  Maldeo,  to  whole  frontier  he  was  now- 
flying  for  fuccour,  formed  a  defign  to  feize  him,  and  deli¬ 
ver  him  up  to  the  ufurper  Shere,  who,  with  his  fwifteft 
cavalry,  ftill  hung  upon  his  rear. 

The  diltreffed  fultan,  informed  of  the  intended  trea¬ 
chery  of  this  old  domeftic,  mounted  his  horfe  at  midnight, 
and  attended  by  a  few  faithful  troops,  his  fultana,  and 
f'uite,  fled  towards  Amercot,  which  is  about  one  hundred 
cofs  from  Tatta.  His  horfe  falling  down  dead  with  fa¬ 
tigue,  and  the  foldiers  of  Maldeo  urging  clofe  behind,  he 
was  compelled  to  purfue  his  journey  on  the  back  of  a  ca¬ 
mel.  The  country  through  which  he  fled  being  an  arid  de- 
fert,  the  troops  foon  began  to  feel  the  utmoft  diftrefs  for 
water.  Miftaking  for  fome  days' their  way  to  a  rivulet,  and 
the  feafon  being  extremely  hot,  the  wretched  fugitives  had 
not  at  laft  the  power  to  complain,  but  dropt  filently  and 
fucceflively,  with  their  parched  tongues  protruded,  mo- 
tionlefs  and  lifelefs,  on  the  burning  lands.  Even  the  ca¬ 
mels  fainted  and  died  under  the  feverity  of  the  drought  ; 
and  but  a  few,  with  the  fultan,  lived  to  reach  the  fort  of 
Amercot.  The  rajah,  being  a  humane  prince,  took  com- 
paflion  on  their  misfortunes ;  and  fpared  nothing  that 
could  alleviate  their  miferies,  or  exprefs  his  fidelity  to  tile 
fultan. 

At  Amercot,  upon  Sunday'the  fifth  of  Rigib,  in  the  year 
of  the  hegira  P49,  or  A.D.  1541,  the  famous  Akbarwas 
born,  who  became  fo  illuftrious  on  the  throne  of  Hindoo, 
ftan.  The  fultan,  by  the  aid  of  the  rajah,  marched  againft 
Bicker ;  but  in  this  enterprife  he  loft  the  gallant  All,  one 
of  his  principal  adherents,  and  was  himfelf  defeated.  He 
then  fled  towards  Candahar ;  and  on  his  way  was  joined 
by  his  faithful  Mogul  chief,  Byram  Khan,  from  Guzerat. 
The  prince  Camiran,  his  brother,  had  at  that  time  taken 
the  fortrefs  of  Candahar  from  his  brother  Hindal ;  and 
Aflikari  governed  there  by  his  appointment.  On  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  Humaioon,  Afhkari,  inftead  of  affording  him  an 
afylum,  attacked  the  fultan,  obliging  him  to  leave  behind 
him  his  infant  f'on  Akbar,  and  fly  himfelf,  with  the  ful¬ 
tana  Mariam,  and  only  twenty-two  of  his  domeftics,  to 
Chorafan.  Afhkari  exp  refled  great  forrow  at  the  king’s 
efcape  ;  and,  plundering  his  effects  which  he  had  feized, 
carried  the  young  prince  to  Candahar. 
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The  fultan/deferte'd  on  all  fides,  and  become  a  fugitive 
in  defpair,  fled  to  Seiflan,  where  he  was  received  by  Sham- 
lu,  who  governed  there  on  the  part  of  Tahmafp,  king  of 
Perfia.  He  treated  Humaioon  with -the  greateft  refpeft, 
and  prefented  him  with  money  for  the  fupport  of  the  ful- 
tana  and  her  flaves.  He  from  thence  fet  out  for  Herat, 
and  was  met  in  that  city  by  the  prince  Mohammed,  the 
king  of  Periia’s  eldeft  Ion.  This  prince  forgot  nothing  of 
that  generality  and  politenefs  which  fo  remarkably  dif- 
tinguifhed  his  character ;  and  immediately  provided  the 
unfortunate  exiles  with  all  necefiaries  for  their  journey  to 

•  the  Perfian  court.  When  he  arrived  at  Kizvi,  he-  dif- 

■  patched iris  faithful  omrah  Byram  to  the  Perfian  king  at 
Ifpahan  ;  from  whofe  princely  bounty  he  received  every 
comfort  that  could  alleviate  his  diflrefs,  or  calm  his  wound¬ 
ed  feelings. 

Upon  the  flight  of  Humaioon,  Shere,  in  the  year  of  the  he- 
gira  950,  A.  D.  1542,  fet  up  for  fultan  at  Agra.  His  ori¬ 
ginal  name  was  Ferid.  His  father  was  Hufiein,  of  the  tribe 
of  Afghans  of  Roll,  a  mountainous  diflrift  on  the  confines 

■  of  India.  When  Beloli  afcendedthe  throne,  Ibrahim,  the 
grandfather  of  Shere,  went  to  Delhi  in  quell;  of  military 
preferment ;  and,  when  the  empire  fell  to  Secunder,  the 
chief  Jemmal  being  appointed  foubah  of  Jionpour,  he  took 
Hufiein,  the  fon  or  Ibrahim,  in  his  retinue.  Hufiein  had 
eight  ions  ;  Ferid  and  Nizam  of  one  mother,  of  aPatan  fa¬ 
mily;  the  other  fix  were  born  of  flaves.  Ferid,  being  in- 
fulted  by  one  of  his  ftep-mothers,  abandoned  his  father’s 
houfe,  and.  enlifted  himfelf  a  foldier  in  the  army  of  Jem¬ 
mal,  the  governor  of  Jionpour.  After  three  or  four  years 
-had  elapfed,  Hufiein  went  to  Jionpour,  and,  by  the  medi¬ 
ation  of  friends,  the  father  and  fon  were  reconciled.  Huf- 

■  fein  then  gave  Ferid  -the  charge  over  his  efiate  and  diflrift 

•  of  Saffaram  ;  while  he  himfelf  chofe  to  remain  at  Jionpour. 
In  this  new  appointment  the  reputation  of  Ferid  grew 

.apace ;  and  all  his  aftions  difcovered  uncommon  genius 
and  refolution. 

Amidft  the  diffractions  which  followed  from  the  inva- 
,  lion  of  Baber,  Ferid  joined  the  ffandard  of  Pit  Khan,  the 
Ton  of  Dirio  Lohani,  who.  had  fubdued  Behar,  and  af- 
ftimed  the  royal  dignity,  under  the-name  of  Mahmud.  As 
that  prince  was  one  day  on  a  hunting-party,  he  routed  a 
royal  tiger,  which  Ferid  immediately  attacked,  and  di fa¬ 
bled  with  one  blow  of  his  fabre.  For  this  intrepid  action, 
which  happened  in  Mahmud’s  prefence,  he  wasTurnamed 

■  Share  Khan,  or  lion-lord:  there  fignifying  a  lion. 

After  the  death  of  Mahmud,  Shere.  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
his  dominions,  the  provinces  of  Behar  and  Bengal  ;  and, 
to  obtain  the  fovereignty,  made  war  upon  Jelial,  the  young 
.foil  of  Mahmud.  It  was  at  this  Crifis  that  Humaioon 
-marched  to  Bengal,  to-  quiet  thefe  infurreftiolis ;  but,  the 
unnatural  rebellion  of  his  brothers  taking  ,  place- at  that 
'  time,,  he.  was  glad  tarefign  thole  two  provinces  entirely 

•  to  Sliere.;  who,  as  we  have  feen  above,  pretended  to  be  la- 
tisfied  with  them ;  and  then,  under  the  femblance  of  paci¬ 
fic  meafures,  treacherctifly  availed  himfelf  of  the  unguard¬ 
ed  ftate  of  Kumaioon’s  army,  to  cut  it  to  pieces.  But  an 

■  aft  of  lavage  ferocity  and  treachery,  infinitely  beyond  this, 

.  is  recorded  in  the  long  catalogue  of  the  atrocities  of  Shere. 

Doubtful,  when  he  began  to  wage  war  for  the  empire, 
what  might  be  the  underlain  iffue,  he  wiihed  to  'fecyre  an 
impregnable  ■  fort  refs,  to  which  he  might  at ;  any  time  re¬ 
treat*  in  cafe  of  dilcorqfiture,  or  danger  of  being  taken  ; 
and  where  he  might,  in  the  mean  While,  lodge  his  family, 
and  depofit  his  wealth,  in  fafety.  He  foon  fixed  his  choice 
on  the  hill-fort  of  Rhotas.  ,  But  to,  take  Rhotas  by  open 
force  was  impoffible.  It  was  therefore  neceffary  to  devife 
fonie  fc  rata  gem  to  entrap  the  rajah.  Shere,  for  this  pur-' 
pole,  fent  a  meflage  to  Berkis,  who  was  in  po.fiefiion  of 
this. impregnable  fortrefs,  informing  him,  “That,  as  he 
was  going  with  a  large  army  into  Bengal,  he  hoped-,  from 
their  former  friene.fnip,  that  lie. would  permit  him  to  fend 
his  family  and  treafure  into  that-  place,  with  a, few  atten¬ 
dants.”  Berkis  at  firfl  excufed  himfelf  from,  affording  this 
friendly  accommodation ;  but  Shere  fent  an  artful  meffen- 
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ger  to  him,  a  fecond  time,  with  a  handfome  prefent,'  ac¬ 
quainting  him,  “  That  it  was  only  for  his  women  and  trea¬ 
fure  he  requeftedhis  proteftion:  that,  Ill  quid  he  be  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  conquer  Bengal,  he  would  make  proper 
acknowledgments  for  the  favour  on  his  return  ;  but,  if  he 
fhould  iofe  his  life  in  the  conteft,  he  rather  chofe  that  his 
family  and  wealth  fhould  fa!L  into  the  hands  of  Berkis, 
than  into  thole  of  the  Moguls,  his  inveterate  enemies.” 
Berkis,  buffering  himfelf  to  be  thus  deluded,  confented  to 
Shere’s  requeft.  The  Afghan,  having  provided  covered 
chairs,  filled  them  ail,  except  the  find  two  or  three,  with 
armed  men  and  arms.  He,  at  the  fame  time,  filled  five 
hundred  money-bags  with  leaden  bullets,  and  appointed 
feme  of  his  belt  foldiers  to  carry  them,  in  the  difguife  of 
.  flaves,  who  were  deflined  in  appearance  to  afiift  in  bear¬ 
ing  the  treafure  up  the  mountain;  The  men,  who  carried 
the  clofe  chairs,  were  difguifed  in  the  fame  manner.  This 
train  accordingly  fet  out;  and  the  firfl:  and  fecond  chair 
being  qxamined  at  the  gate,  and  found  to  contain  only 
fonie  old  women,  all  further  examination  was  neglefted. 
The  rajah  was  in  the  mean  time  bufy  in  counting  the 
bags,  which  he  now  began  to  reckon  as  part  of  his  own 
fortune.  When  the  chairs  had  reached  the  great  hall 
which  the  rajah  had  appointed,  the  foldiers  rufhed  out, 
and  began  a  terrible  (laughter  on  the  rajah’s  unfufpeft- 
iug  domeltics.  The  difguifed  troops  fupplied  themfelves 
with  arms  from  the  chairs,  and  eauly  fubdued  the  garri- 
fon,  and  threw  open  the  gates  to  Shere,  who  was  only  at 
a  frnall  diftance.  The  rajah  Berkis,  with  a  few  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers;  found  means  to  efcape  into  the  woods,  by  a  pri¬ 
vate  paflage  behind  the  fort.  Thus  the  moil  impregna¬ 
ble  fortrefs  in  India  fell  into  the  hands  of  Shere,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  vaft  treafure,  which  had  been  there  accumu¬ 
lating  for  ages. 

Having  at  length,  by  fuch  praftices,  overcome  all  dif¬ 
ficulties,  and  obtained  the  object  in  view, .  namely  the  fo- 
vereignty  over'  Hindooflan,  Shere  continued  undiflurbed 
in  Agra  for  a  whole  year,  employing  his  time  in  fettling 
the  internal  police  of  that  great  metropolis,  and  in  regu¬ 
lating  the  discipline  of  his  army.  In  the  meanwhile  Mal- 
deo,  who  had  chafed  the  unfortunate  Humaioon  through 
the  defert,  had  affirmed  the  fovereign  authority  over  Na- 
gor  and  Todnour,  which  were  fo  extenfive,  -that  Maldeo 
was  elteemed  the  moft-powerful  Hindoo  prince  in  India. 
To  quell  this  infurreftion,'  Shere  fet  off  with  no  very  for¬ 
midable  army,  as  looking  upon  the  infurgents  with  an  eye 
of  contempt,  But  they  oppofed  to  him  fifty  thoufand  ra- 
jahputs,  or  native  Hindoo  foldiers;  and  both  armies  lay 
.  for  thirty  days  in  fight  of  each  Other  without  offering  to 
come  to  battle.  Shere  would  have  been  glad  to  retreat  qui¬ 
etly,  but  the  danger'  was  too  great ;  at  the  fame  time  the 
enemy  was  fo  advantageoufly  polled,  that  they  conlidered 
marching  out  to  begin  the  attack  as  too  hazardous.  In. 
this  dilemma,  a  fuccefsful  ftratagem  fuggeffed  itfelf  to  the 
fertile  mind  of  Shere.  He  forged  a  letter  in  the  Hindoo 
language*  in  the  name  of  the  rajahput  chiefs,  addrefled  to 
himfelf,  Rating,  “  that,  having  been  conquered  by  the  ra¬ 
jah,  they  only  ferved  him  through -fear  ;  but,  if  Shere  would 
■  reinftate  them  in  their  former  poffeliions,  they  would  turn 
their-  fpears  in  his  favour.”  On  this  letter  Shere  fuper- 
feribed,  as-ulltal,  in  Perfian,  “that,  if  they  woulcl  delert 
to  him,  all  their  delires  fhould  be  fully  complied  with.” 
This  letter  was  purpofely  dropt  in  the  way  of  Maldeo  ; 
who,,  being  always  jealous  of  his  chiefs,  readily  fwaliowed 
the  bait.'  He  therefore  declined  the  battle,  and  marched 
.  away  with  his  own  vaffals  ;  while  Shere  fell  upon  the  aflo- 
nifhed  rajahputs,  and  cut  them  in  pieces. 

Sliere,  finding  himfelf  in  poffeffion  or  a  viftory_  which, 
nothing  but  perfidy  had  fecured,  exclaimed,,  “that,  for  a 
handful  of  barley,  he  had  almoil  given  the  empire  of  In¬ 
dia  to  the  wind  thus .  congratulating  himfelf  upon  the 
fuccefs  of  his  treachery  ;  which,  however,  was  foon  to 
have  an  end.  He  followed  up  his  victory,  by  invelting 
the  flrong  fort  of  Callinger;  which  Paran  Mull,  the  then 
rajah,  refblved  to  defend  to  the  laft  extremity.  Shere, 

having 
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having  drawn  a  line  of  circumvallation,  began  to  carry  on 
his  approaches ;  when  a  fliell,  unexpectedly  -burlting  by 
his  fide,  wounded  him  in  a  dreadful  manner,  fo  that  he 
lay  in  the  greateft  agonies  till  the  evening,  when  the  news 
was  brought  him  of’  the  reduction  of  the  place  ;  upon 
which  he  cried  out,  “Thanks  to  the  Almighty  !”  and  ex¬ 
pired,  in  the  year  of  the  hegira  952,  A.D.  1545.  He  ex- 
haufted  fifteen  years  in  a  ftate  of  favage  warfare  before  he 
feized  the  throne  ;  upon  which  he  fat  for  five  years,  as 
emperor  of  Hindooftan. 

Shere,  though  a  moll  unprincipled  wretch,  yet  left  many 
monuments  of  magnificence  and  utility  behind  him. 
From  Bengal  to  the  Nilab,  which  is  fifteen  hundred  cofs, 
he  built  caravanferas  at  every  flage,  and  dug  a  well  at 
the  end  of  every  cofs ;  he  alfo  railed  many  fuperb  mofqnes 
by  the  fides  of  the  highways,  wherein  he  appointed  readers 
of  the  Koran,  and  priells.  He  ordered,  that  at  every 
flage,  all  travellers,  without  diftinftion  of  country  or  reli¬ 
gion,  fhould  be  entertained,  according,  to  their  quality, 
■at  the  public  expence.  .He  at  the: fame  time  planted  rows 
of  choice  fruit-trees  along  the  roads,  to  preferve  travellers 
from  the  l'oorching  heat  of  the  fun,  as  well  as  to  gratify 
their  tafte.  Couriers  were  placed  at  proper  diftances,  as 
well  for  forwarding  quick  intelligence  to  the  dillant  go¬ 
vernors,  as  for  the  advantage  of  trade  and  commerce.  And 
fu'ch  was  the  public  fecurity  during  his  reign,  that  travel¬ 
lers  and  merchants,  throwing  down  their  goods,  went 
without  fear  to  (leep  on  the  highway.  He  was  buried  at 
Saffaram,  his  original  ellate,  in  a  magnificent  marble  mau- 
foieum,  which  he  had  built  in  the  middle  of  a  large  canal 
of  water.  This  maufoleum  flill  remains  entire  ;  and  the 
artificial  lake  which  furr&unds  it  is  near  a  mile-in  length. 

Before  his  death,  Shere  had- directed  that  his  eldeft  fon 
Adii  fhould  affume  the  imperial  dignity;  but  lie  being  at 
Rantirnpou.-,  and  his  younger  fen  Jellal  on  thefpot,  the 
omrahs  preferred  Jellal  to  his  brother,  then  at  fo  great  a 
diftance ;  urging  the  neceflity  of  filling  the  throne  as  foon 
as  poflibie.  jellal,  therefore,  mounted  the  throne  in  the 
fortrefs  of  Callinger,  affuming  the  title  of  Iflam  Shah, 
which,  by  falfe  pronunciation,  was  turned  to  that  of  Se¬ 
lim,  by  which  name  he  is  moll  generally  known.  He  loll 
no  time  in  repairing  to  Agra,  to  take  polfelfion  of.  his  fa- 

•  ther’s  treafures.  He  found  himfelf  furrounded  by  enemies, 
and  was  often  in  danger  of  affafilnation ;  from  which  he 
had  feveral  hair-breadth  efcapes.  He  was  alfo  oppreffed 
by  a  moil  formidable,  rebellion,  which  broke  out  in  the 
provinces  of  Lahore  and  Moultan.  To  crufh  his  adver- 

.  faries,  he  railed  a  great  army,  marched  to  Delhi,  and  thence 
to  Lahore ;  where,  after  an  obftinate  engagement,  he 
proved,  victorious,  and  the  infurgents  retreated  tc  Cachi- 
inere,  and  took  refuge  ,  in  the  mountains.  But  while  he 
was  refloring  order  in  thefe  parts,  violent  infurrections 
broke  out  in  others ;  fo.  that  the  peace  he  fo  much  co¬ 
veted  he  was  never  able  to  fecure.  Thus  was  he  doomed 
to  endure  the  toils  and  perils  of  warfare,  till,  perluaded 
that  he  could  never  have  peace  till  he  had  extirpated  the 
rebellious  chiefs,  he  marched  in  perfon  towards  the  Indus, 
and  for  the  fpace  of  two  years  carried  on  a  war  with  the 
Gickers,  who  i'upported  them.  He  was  feized  with  a  fif- 
tul.a  in  ano,  by  which,  in  the  year  of  the  hegira  960,  A.  D. 
1552,  he  bled  to  death,  after  having  reigned  nine  years. 

When  Selim  died,  his  fon  Ferofe  was  at  twelve  years 
of  age  raifed  to  the  throne  at  the  fort  of  Gwalior;  but 
he  had  not  reigned  three  days,  before  .Mubarick,  the 

•  fan  of  Nizam  Sour,  nephew  to  Shere,  brother  of  Selim’s 
wife,  and  Uncle  to  Ferofe,  aflafilnated  him.  ■  Mubarick 
then  affirmed  the  name  of  Mohammed  Adil,  or  the  jujl ; 

■  and  under  this  unmerited  title  ufurped  the  empire.  He 
perpetrated  this  horrid  murder  with  his  own  hand.  The 

•  execrable  villain’s  lifter  defended,  for  fome  time,  her  fon 
from  his  affault,  prefenring  her  own  body  to  the  dagger. 
In  vain  did  fne  weep  and  implore  for  his  life  ;  the  monfter’s 
heart  was  hardened  againft- pity.  He  tore  the, youthful 
prince  from  a  mother’s  embrace ;  and,  in  her  prefence, 
fevered  Lis  head  from  his  body  i 
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The  infamous  Mohammed,  having  always  given  him- 
Tel F  up  to  debauch,  had  neglected -even  the  common  ac- 
complifhments  of  reading  and  writing.  Fie  hated  m’en  of 
learning,  and  affociated  with  people  of  lew- birth ;  one  of 
whom  was  Himu,  a  perfon  of  gigantic  body,  but  of  a  de¬ 
praved  mind,  and  defperate  undaunted  fpirit,  who  became 
entrufted  with, all  the  weight  of  the  adminiftfation.  Mo¬ 
hammed  himfelf  delighted  in’  nothing  but  pleafurable 
amufements;  and,  when  he  rode  abroad,  he  uled  to  head 
arrows  with  gold,  and  fho.ot  them  among  the  multitude. 
This  unheard-of  extravagance  begat  him  the  nickname 
of  Adili,  which  in  the  Indian  language  Signifies  -literally 
the  blind ,  and  metaphorically  the  foolijh. 

When  Himu  became  inVefted  with  the  whole  executive 
power  of  the  empire,  his  pride  and  infolence  exceeded  all 
bounds.  This  naturally  made  all  the  Patau  chiefs  hie 
enemies,  and  brought  on  infurredtions  of  various  kinds; 
until  Secunder,  fon  of  Fefmalii,  governor  of  Canouge, 
being  irritated,  attempted  to  deftroy  both  him  and  Mo¬ 
hammed  ;  in  which  rencounter  he  W'as-killed  by-Ibrahim, 
the  fultan’s  brother-in-law  and  coufin. 

The  ungrateful.  Mohammed,  now  becoming  jealous  of 
the  popularity  of  his  deliverer  Ibrahim,  gave  private 
orders  to  aflaffmate  him;  but.  his  wife,  the  king’s  lifter, 
knowing  his  defign,  informed  her  hulband  of  it.  'He  fied 
from  Chunar  to  his  father,  Ghazi,  governor  of  Biana, 
and  was  purfued  by  Ilah  Neazi,  who  coming-  up  with 
him,  an  engagement  eni'ued,  in  which  Ifah  was  defeated. 
Ibrahim  now  raifed  a  great  army,  and  poffefied  himfelf  of 
Delhi,  where  he  mounted  the  throne,  affumed  the  enfigns 
of  royalty,  marched  to  Agra,  and  reduced  the  circumja¬ 
cent  provinces.  Mohammed  marched  from  Chunar  to 
fupprefs  this  ufurpation  ;  but  on  the  way  he  received  ah 
embaffy  from  Ibrahim,  promifing  that  if  he  would  fend 
Huffein  and  other  chiefs,  with  affurances  of  forgivenek, 
he  would  fiibmit.  The  king  was  weak  enough  to  comply 
with  his  requeft.  The  omrahs  went ;  and  Ibrahim by 
prefents,  promiles,  and  courteous  behaviour,  loon  drew 
them  over  to  his  own  intereft.  Mohammed,  find  ing'h  im¬ 
pel  f  in  no  condition  to  oppofe  fo  ftrong  a  confederacy,  fied 
to  Jionpour,  and  contented  himfelf  with  the  eaftern  pro¬ 
vinces.  Ibrahim  immediately  affumed  the  title  of  fultaa, 
in  the  year  of  the  hegira  961,  A.  D.  1552. 

,  .Ibrahim,  hoWever,- had  no  fooner  mounted  the  throne, 
than  another  competitor  ftarted  up  in  the  province  of 
the  Panjab.  This  was  Ahmed,  a  nephew  of  Shere,  and 
brother-in-law  to  Mohammed,  the  expelled  king.  Ahmed, 
having  attached  to  his  intereft  Hybut  and  other  chiefs, 
affumed  the  title  of  Secunder  Shah;  and,  marching  with 
twelve  thoufand  horfe  towards  Agra,  encamped  within 
four  miles  of  that  city.  Ibrahim,  with  feventy  thoufand 
horfe,  came  out  to  give  him  battle.  At  this  fight  the 
heart  of  Secunder  melted  within  him  ;  and  he  made  over¬ 
tures  of  peace.  The  only  condition  he  aiked  was 'the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  PanjaH.  But  Ibrahim,  in'  the  pride  of 
fuperiorityy  would  grant  him  no  terms;  and  therefore 
both  armies  drevy  up  and  engaged.  Secunder  himfelf,  to 
prevent  all  fufpicion,  committed  the  enfigns  and  trap¬ 
pings  of  royalty  to  one  of  his  omrahs  ;  and  with  a  choice 
body  of  horfe  he  took  poll  in  a  wood,  where  he  could 
not  be  difeoyered.  Ibrahim,  upon  the  firft  charge,  broke 
through  the  lines  of  Secunder;  his  troops  quitted  their 
ranks,  and,  elated  with  victory,  were  intent  upon  nothing 
but  plunder,  when  Secunder,  rufhing  out  fuddenly  upon 
them,  ftruck  a  panic  into  the  whole  army;  they -imme¬ 
diately  took  to  flight,  and  were  purfued  by  thole  whom 
they  had  before  fo  eafiiy  difeomfited..  Ibrahim,  terrified 
and  alarmed  for  his  own  fafety,  abandoned  his  capital, 

■  and  retreated  to  Simbol.  Secunder  took  poffelfion  both 
of  Agra  and  Delhi ;  but  he  had  no  fooner  feized'  the 
throne,  than  he  received  intelligence  that  the  rightful 
heir,  fuitan  .Hum'aioon,  was  advancing  with  a  numerous 
army  to  puniih  the  ulurpefs  of  his  throne  and  dominions. 

Humaioon  had  been  treated  at  the  court  of  the  king  of 
Perfia,  as  became  the  dignity  of  an  emperor  and  king ; 
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and,  when  the  feafon  appeared  ripe  for  attempting  with 
fuccefs  the  recovery  of  his  empire,  Tahmafp  gave  him  the 
afliftance  of  ten  thoufand  horfe,  with  which  he  commenced 
his  march  back  to  Kindooftan  ;  but  this  number  was  infi¬ 
nitely  increafed  when  he  reached  the  frontiers  of  his  own 
dominions. 

When  the  alarming  news  arrived  of  the  return  of  the 
Mogul  emperor  at  the  head  of  fo  formidable  an  army,  Se- 
cunder  exafted  an  oath  of  fidelity  frqm  his  omrahs,  and 
marched  with  eighty  thoufand  horfe,  a  great  train  of  artil¬ 
lery,  and  a  number  of  elephants,  towards  the  Indus,  to 
decide  in  one  fignal  aftion  the  fate  of  the  empire.  Upon 
the  laft  day  of  Rigib,  in  the  year  of  the  hegira  962,  Se- 
cunder,  with  great  judgment  and  military  (kill,  drew  up 
the  Patan  forces,  and  offered  battle.  Humaioon,  far 
from  declining  the  challenge,  drew  out  the  Mogul  army. 
He  gave  the  command  of  the  right  wing  to  his  faithful 
omrah  Byram  ;  and  of  the  left  to  another  chief  of  equal 
valour  and  fidelity.  He  took  his  own  ftation  in  the  centre, 
with  his  valiant  ion  Akbar  by  his  fide;  and  advanced 
with  a  firm  but  flow  ftep  towards  the  enemy,  who  waited 
for  the  attack.  The  aftion  was  moil  obftinately  difputed, 
and  continued  doubtful  for  fome  time.  Humaioon,  and 
his  gallant  general  Byram,  difplayed  equal  bravery  and 
prefence  of  mind  ;  while  the  young  prince  Akbar  diftin- 
.  guiflied  himfelf  by  many  afts  of  great  perfonal  valour. 
The  enemy  at  lad  were  driven  off'  the  field  with  great 
{laughter,  and  Secunder  fled  with  precipitation  to  the 
mountains  of  Sewalic  for  fhelter  and  fafety. 

After  this  decifive  viftory,  the  Mogul  army  entered 
Delhi  in  triumph.  But  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Humaioon 
now  rapidly  approached.  In  the  evening  of  the  feventh 
of  the  firfl:  Ribbi,  Humaioon  walked  out  upon  the  terrace 
of  the  palace  in  Delhi,  and  fat  down  for  fome  time  to  en¬ 
joy  the  frefli  air.  But/  as  he  was  defeending  the  deps  of 
the  daircafe  from  the  terrace,  he  was  feized  with  an  apo¬ 
plectic  fit,  and  fell.  1-Ie  was  taken  up  infenfible,  and  laid 
upon  his  bed ;  he  fome  time  afterwards  recovered  his 
fpeech  ;  but  on  the  eleventh  of  the  fame  month  he  died. 
He  was  buried  in  the  new  city,  by  the  fide  of  the  river; 
and  a  noble  'maufoleum  was  erefted  over  him,  fome  years 
after,  by  his  ion  Akbar.  Humaioon  died  at  the  age  of 
fifty-one,  after  a  perplexed  and  chequered  reign  of  twenty- 
five  years  in  Cabul  and  India,  in  the  year  of  the  hegira 
963,  A.  D.  1555. 

RESTORATION  of  the  MOGUL  DYNASTY  in  the 
PERSON  of  the  RENOWNED  AKBAR. 

On  the  death  of  Humaioon,  Akbar,  though  then  at  a 
great  didance  from  the  capital,  was  proclaimed  emperor 
by  the  omrahs  and  generals  of  the  imperial  army.  On 
his  arrival  at  Delhi,  all  the  efforts  of  his  power  and  mind 
were  called  into  aftion,  for  the  edablifhment  of  order  in 
his  capital,  and  vigour  in  his  army.  For  iome  time  he 
Jiad  en traded  the  reins  of  the  government  to  Byram  ; 
but  that  able  chief  had  become  arrogant  in  oonfecjuence 
of  his  high  authority,  and  had  involved  the  omrahs  m  dif- 
a  deft  ion  and  rebellion.  Akbar,  therefore,  taking  the 
fupreme,  authority,  and  the  command  of ,  the  army,  into 
his  own  handf,  foon  found  himfelf  obliged  to  ufe  his 
ntmod  force  agai  nd  the  impregnable  fortrefs  of  Chitore, 
fituated  in  theprovir.ee  of  Mhlva,  on  the  fummitof  a  lofty 
mountain,  twelve  miles  in  compafs,  and  only  accefiible 
by  one  narrow  path  cut  out  of  the  {olid  rock.  This  for¬ 
trefs  had  refilled  for  ages  the  arms  of  the  kings  of  Delhi ; 
and  had  never  known  a  conqueror,  except  in  the  renowned 
Alla  ul  Dien.  It  was  now  governed  by  jamel,  a  dauntlefs 
rajah,  who  had  invaded  the  Mogul  provinces,  and  bade 
defiance  to  their  authority.  Akbar  thought,  with  pro¬ 
priety,  that  the  capture  of  it  would  drike'terror  into  the 
neighbouring  rajahs,  and  give  fplendour  to  his  rifing  fame. 
He  therefore  furrounded  the  hill  with  a  vaft  army,  and 
laid  clofe  fiege  to  the  fortrefs,  battering  its  walls  ince.f- 
iantly  with  Ills  cannon  for  feverai.  months.  Little  fuccefs, 
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however,  crowned  Ids  efforts.  His  troops  became  wearied 
by  the  tedioufnefs  of  the  fiege,  and  diminiflied  by  the 
frequent  and  vigorous  Tallies  of  the  beiieged.  *  A  mine  at 
length  being  fprung,  -the  befiegers,  boldly  ruffling  in  at 
the  breach,  made  a  great  flaughter  of  the  garrifon.  Jamel 
determined  neither  to  be  fubdued  nor  taken ;  but  threw 
himfelf,  fabre  in  hand,  aniidft  the  thickeft  of  the  enemy, 
and  there  heroically  perilhed.  Akbar,  in  commemoration 
of  this  fignal  exploit,  as  well  as  in  veneration  of  that  va¬ 
lour  which  he  knew  how  to  prize  even  in  an  enemy,  cau- 
fed  the  ftatues  of  Jamel,  and  Polta,  his  brother  and  prin¬ 
cipal  commander,  rpounted  on  elephants,  to  be  erefted 
on  each  fide  of  the  gate  of  his  palace  at  Delhi. 

In, the  year  1570,  intelligence  reached  Akbar,  that  his 
brother  Mohammed  Hakim,  whom  he  had  appointed  his 
viceroy  in  Cabul,  had  thrown  off  his  allegiance,  and  was 
ravaging  Lahore  at  the  head  of  thirty  thoufand  horfe. 
The  fultan  immediately  fet  forward  to  oppofe  him;  and 
with  incredible  fpeed  arrived  at,Sirhind,  where  the  inva¬ 
ding  enemy,  being  taken  by  furprife,  were  at  once  panic- 
ftruck,  and  fled  to  the  mountains  in  great  diforder.  From 
this  flrort  feene  of  aftion,  Akbar  was  called  into  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Bengal,  where  Ziman  Khan  and  Bahadur  Khan 
had  affirmed  the  fovereign  authority,  and  were  befieging 
Lucknow.  With  unheard-of  rapidity  Akbar  arrived  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jumna;  where  falling  luddenly  on  the 
revolvers,  he  drove  them  from  their  encampment,  purfued 
their  flying  battalions  with  prodigious  flaughter  ;*and  the 
rebellious  chieftains,  being  overtaken  in  their  flight,  fuf- 
fered  the  punifhment  due  to  their  perfidy ;  the  former  be¬ 
ing  trampled  to  death,  and  the  latter  ftrangled  on  the 
fpof. 

An  interval  of  peace  nqw  fucceeaing,  Akbar  removed 
his  court  from  Delhi  to  Agra,  which  he  determined  to 
make  his  principal  refidence.  The  old  town  being  much 
decayed,  and  the  palace  were  the  Patan  kings  had  refided 
very  incommodious,  he  refolved  to  rebuild  them  both  ; 
and  that  in  a  manner  becoming  the  auguft  monarch  of  lo 
mighty  an  empire.  Under  this  impreffion  the  fultan  raifed 
Agra  to  an  eminence  in  fplendour,  beauty,  and  renown, 
which  no  city  in  India,  not  even  Delhi  itfelf,  had  ever 
before  enjoyed.  Indeed  ail  the  projects  of  Akbar  were 
vaft  and  cofnprehenfive,  like  the  enlarged  mind  that  form¬ 
ed  them  ;  hence  his  palace,  as  noticed  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article,  emulated  even  that  of  king  Solomon.  It 
was  built  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent,  along  the  banks  of 
the  Jumna,  which  becomes  at  this  place  a  very  confidera- 
b'e  river.  Its  lofty  walls  were  compofed  of  ftones  of  an 
enormous  fize,  hard  as  marble,  and  of  a  reddiffi  colour, 
refembling  jafper,  which  at  a  diftance,  in  the  rays  of  the 
fun,  gave  it  a  radiated  and  beautiful  appearance.  It  was 
four  miles  in  extent,  and  confifted  of  three  courts,  adorn¬ 
ed  with  many  {lately  porticoes,  galleries,  and  turrets,  all 
richly  painted  and  gilded,  and  fome  even  overlaid  with 
plates  of  gold.  The  firft  court,  built  round  with  arches 
that  gave  a  perpetual  fliade,  fo  defirable  amidft  the  heats 
of  a  burning  climate,  was  intended  for  the  imperial  guard  ; 
the  fecond  for  the  great  omrahs  and  minifters  of  ftate, 
who  had  their  feverai  apartments  for  the  tranfaftion  of 
the  public  bufinefs  ;  and  the  third  court,  within  which 
was  contained  the  feraglio,  confifted  entirely  of  the  ftate- 
apartments  of  the  fultan  himfelf;  hung  round  with  the 
richeft  filks  of  Perfia,  and  glittering  with  a  profufion  of 
Indian  wealth.  Behind  thefe  were  the  royal  gardens,  laid 
out  in  the  moft  exquiftte  tafte,  and  decorated  with  all  that 
could  feail  the  eye,  or  gratify  the  appetite  :  fhades  of  the 
deepeft  verdure  ;  grottos  of  refrefiiing  coolnefs  ;  fruits  of 
exquifite  flavour  ;  fountains  that  never  ceafed  to  flow  3 
mulic  that  foothed  the  rugged  foul  to  reft.  -In- the  front 
of  the  palace,  towards  the  river,  a  large  area  was  con- 
Itrufted  for  the  exercife  of  the  elephants,  and  the  battles 
of  wild  beafts,  in  which  the  fultans  took  great  delight ; 
and  in  a  park  of  vaft  extent,  that  feparated  the  palace 
from  the  city,  a  numerous  army  conftantly  encamped, 
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whofe  fliining  armour  and  gorgeous  enfigns  diffufed  a  gran¬ 
deur  round  them,  that  added  greatly  to  the  magnificence 
of  the  fcene. 

But  the  external  appearance  of  this  ftupendous  fabric 
bore  no  comparifon  with  the  beauty  and  richnefs  of  its  in¬ 
terior.  Mandeflo,  who  yifited  Agra  in  1638,  and  law  that 
city  in  the  meridian  of  its  glory,  after  informing  us  that 
the  palace  was  altogether  the  grandeft  objeCt  he  had  ever 
beheld,  fays,  “that  at  the  farther  end  of  the  third  court 
you  faw  a  row  of  filver  pillars  under  a  piazza,  and  beyond 
this  court  was  the  prefence-chamber ;  that  this,  more  fpa- 
cious  apartment  was  adorned  with  a  row  of  golden  pil¬ 
lars  of  a  fmaller  fiz'e,  and  within  the  balultrade  was  the 
royal  throne  of  maAive  gold,  incrufted  over  with  dia¬ 
monds,  pearls,  and  other  precious  ftones  ;  that  above  this 
throne  was  a  gallery,  where  the  Mogul  appeared  every 
day,  at  a  certain  hour,  to  hear  and  redrefs  the.  complaints 
of  his  fubjeCts ;  and  that  no  perfons  wliatfoever,  befides 
the  king’s  fons,  were  admitted  within  the  area  of  thofe 
golden  pillars.”  He  mentions  likewiie  an  apartment  re¬ 
markable  for  its  tower,  which  was  covered  with  maAive 
gold,  and,  for  the  treafure  which  it  contained,  having 
eight  large  vaults  filled  with  gold,  filver,  and  precious 
ftones,  the  value  of  which  was  ineftimable. 

Tavernier,  who  vifited  Agra  in  the  decline  of  its  glory, 
about  the  end  of  the  feventeenth  century,  furveyed '  the 
infide  of  this  fplendid  palace  ;  and,  among  other  proofs 
of  its  magnificence,  makes  particular  mention  of  a  lattice- 
work  of  emeralds  and  rubies,  intended  to  reprefent  to  the 
life  “  grapes  when  they  are  green,  and  when  they  begin 
to  grow  red.  But  this  defign,  which  made  fuch  a  noife 
in  the  world,  and  required  more  riches  than  all  the  world 
could  afford  to  perfeCt,  ftill  remains  unfinifired,  there  be¬ 
ing  only  three  ftocks  of  a  vine  in  gold,  with  their  leaves, 
as  the  reft  ought  to  have  been,  enamelled  according  to 
their  natural  colours,  with  emeralds,  rubies,  and  other 
precious  ftones,  wrought  into  the  fafiiion  of  grapes.”  But 
this  fplendid  idea  was  not  without  parallel  amidft  the 
magnificence  of  eaftern  courts  ;  for  we  find  in  Curtius, 
lib.  viii.  c.  9,  amidft  his  luxuriant  defcription  of  the  ftate 
and  pageantry  of  an  Indian  monarch,  mention  made  of 
the  golden  vines  that  twined  round  thofe  ornamented  co¬ 
lumns  of  the  fame  metal,  which  fupported  his  palace  ; 
amidft  whofe  branches  artificial  birds  of  filver,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  thofe  mod  elteemed  in  India,  were  difpofed  with 
the  niceft  art,  and  the  trueft  imitation  of  nature,  by  the 
ctirious  defigner. 

Determined  alfo  to  make  the  city  of  Agra  at  once  the 
wonder  and  envy  of  the  Eaft,  and  to  bury  both  its  former 
name  and  obfcurity  in  equal  oblivion,  the  fultan  gave  his 
own  name  to  the  rifing  capital,  and  called  it  Akbarabad. 
That  its  extenfive  accommodations  might  be  adapted  to 
every  purpofe,  Akbar  ereCted  in  it  many  fumptuous  cara- 
vanferas,  fpacious  bazars,  and  ftately  mofques.  He  like- 
wife  invited  foreigners  from  all  nations  to*  come  and  fet¬ 
tle  there}  built  them  factories,  permitted  them  the  free 
ufe  of  their  religion,  and  indulged  them  in  various  immu¬ 
nities.  In  particular,  eftimating  the  great  importance  of 
the  Portuguefe  nation  at  that  period  in  enlarging  the  com¬ 
merce  of  India,  he  endeavoured  to  eftabliih  a  firm  con¬ 
nection  with  that  enterprifing  people  ;  folicited  the  "court 
of  Portugal  to  fend  mifiioners  to  inftruCt  his  fubjects  in 
the  principles  of  Chriftianity;  and  permitted  the  Jeftiits 
to  ereCt  a  church,  and  found  a  college,  in  his  new  city, 
which  he  himielf  endowed- with  a  penfion  from  the  royal 
treafury.  By  thefe  liberal  and  politic  exertions,  Agra,  or 
Akbarabad,  from  being  a  town  of  fmall  note,  foon  be¬ 
came  the  molt  flourifhing  city  of  HindoOftan. 

Befides  this  valt  undertaking,  other  princely  defigns 
occupied  the  attention  of  Akbar.  His  maufolea,  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  the  fepulchres  of  his  family,  at  Secundri,  but 
which  he  did  not  live  to  complete,  have  no  rivals  of  their 
kind  in  Afia ;  and  the  immenfe  caftle  at  Allahabad,  the 
point  of  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  deferves 
particular  notice,  as  being  conltruCied  of  vaft  malfes  of 
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hewn  ftone,  brought  from  quarries  at  a  great  diftance; 
and  at  a  vaft  expence  of  human  induftry  and  labour.  It 
contained  within  its  area  a  magnificent  palace,  whither 
the  fultan  occafionally  reforted  in  the  fcorching  heats  of 
fummer,  to  breathe  the  cooler  air  of  the  Ganges,  and 
make  excurfions  on  its  furface.  Nor  was  pleafure  alone 
confulted  in  its  erection ;  it  was  defignc-d  for  a  grand  de¬ 
pot  of  arms,  to  overawe  the  adjoining  country  ;  being  one 
of  a  vaft  chain  of  fortreffes  that  extended  nearly  in  a  line 
from  Lahore  to  Chunar  Gur,  on  the  Ganges ;  all  of  which 
were  railed  by  Akbar,  as  a  fecurity  to  the  empire,  from  the. 
confines  of  Perfia  to  the  borders  of  Bengal. 

But  thefe  princely  occupations,  directed  to  the  various 
purppfes  of  public  utility,  were  unfortunately  to  give  way 
to  the  renewed  defolations  of  war.  In  the  year  157a,  a 
dangerous  rebellion  broke  out  in  Guzerat,  under  the  in¬ 
citement  of  Ibrahim  and  Mohammed  Huffein,  who  made 
a  defperate  effort  to  lhake  off  the  Mogul  yoke.  Akbar, 
having  procured  dromedaries  of  great  fwiftnefs,  and  fe- 
leCted  the  molt  refolute  chieftains,  and  choiceft  of  his 
veteran  bands,  travelled  four  hundred  cofs  in  feven 
days,  and  fixed  his  tents  under  the  walls  of  Ahmedabad. 
The  enemy,  already  in  poffeflion  of  the  whole  coaft,  were 
in  full  march  to  befiege  that  capital.  But  the  unexpected 
arrival  of  Akbar,  who  was  now  joined  by  Azim  Khan, 
Itruck  them  with  fuch  confternation,  that  they  retreated 
before  his  army  in  great  diforder.  The  fultan,  prelfing 
clofely  at  their  heels,  brought  them  to  an  engagement ; 
in  which  the  rebel  commander  Ibrahim  being  (lain,  the 
rout  became  univerfal,  and  the  carnage  terrible.  Akbar 
fortified  Ahmedabad  in  the  ftrongeft  manner  againft  any 
future  affaults,  rebuilt  the  caftie  upon  an  extenfive  fcalc, 
and  furrounded  both  that  and  the  city  with  a  wall  of  great 
thicknefs  and  extent.  In  this  expedition  he  was  attended 
by  his  eldeft  fon  Shah  Selim,  who  greatly  fignalized  him- 
felf  in  the  engagement,  and  to  whom  fbme  hiftorians  at¬ 
tribute  the  glory  of  the  conqueft  of  Guzerat. 

Bengal  likewife,  under  the  Patan  chiefs,  once  more 
ftruggled  for  independence.  At  the  head  of  fifty  thou- 
fand  horfe,  and  fix  hundred  elephants,  Akbar  paifed  the 
Ganges,  in  1576,  and  laid  fiege  to  Patna  ;  within  whofe 
walls  Shah  Daood,  a  fenfual  and  pufillanimous  prince,  had 
fhtrt  liimfelf  up  ;  nor  could  the  emperor,  though  for  fix 
months  his  army  lay  before  the  city,  by  any  efforts  bring 
hitn  to  an  engagement.  On  the  feventh  it  was  taken  by 
llorm,  when  numbers  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  were 
put  to  the  fword.  After  the  reduction  of  Patna,  and 
many  other  confiderable  places,  Akbar  marched  to  Priag, 
now'  Allahabad,  which  was  the  principal  bulwark  of  the 
Patan  kingdom.  Having  invefted  and  taken  it,  he  next 
turned  his  arms  againft  the  declining  power  of  the  rajahs, 
and  took  fuccefiively  the  fortreffes  of  Rantimpore,  in  the 
province  of  Malva  ;  Rhotas,  in  Behar  ;  and  Jalour,  in  the 
deiert  of  Bando,  in  Agimere.  Thefe  rajahs,  finding  that 
all  cppofition  to  fo  invincible  an  enemy  w\as  ineffectual, 
made  the  beft  terms  they  were  able  with  him,  and  w'ere 
won  w'itli  his  clemency,  and  pleated  with  his  generofity  ; 
for  he  left  them  in  full  poffeflion  of  their  hereditary  do¬ 
mains  ;  requiring  only  an  annual  tribute,  moderately  pro¬ 
portioned  to  their  own  revenues,  to  be  remitted  tc  his 
court,  and  a  ftipulated  body  of  forces  to  be  maintained 
by  each,  for  the  protection  of  the  empire. 

But  the  grandeft  projeCt  formed  by  the  warlike  genius 
of  fultan  Akbar,  was  that  which  had  for  its  object  the 
conqueft  of  thofe  extenfive  territories  included  in  the 
Deccan,  or  foutkern  peninfula,  which  that  word  denotes. 
Thefe,  according  to  the  accurate  Mr.  Maurice,  confuted 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Belagate,  Vifiapour,  Golconda,  and  the 
Carnatic,  or  Bilhagur.  The  fultan,  to  put  in  force  this 
projeCt,  difpatched  four  heralds  to  the  courts  of  the  four 
kings  reigning  in  Deccan,  proposing  terms  of  an  alliance 
with  them.  But  thofe  fovereigns  were  by  no  means  blind 
to  the  covert  view's  of  Akbar;  and,  rejecting  therefore 
his  proffers  of  alliance,  difmifled  his  heralds  with  con¬ 
tempt,  As  this  was  precilely  what  Akbar  expcCted,  he 
M  prepared 
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prepared  for  direct  hoftilities ;  and  the  death  of  Nizam 
Shah,  king  of  the  Deccan  Proper,  happening  about  this 
period,  afforded  a  favourable  opportunity  for  commencing 
them.  The  fultan  difpatched  cn  this  expedition  the  brave 
Khan  Khanna,  at  the  head  of  an  army  more  formidable 
for  its  (kill  than  its  numbers,  intending  very  fhortly  to 
follow  himfelf,  with  the  whole  force  of  his  empire.  On 
their  arrival  at  Burhampour,  the  capital  of  Candeifh,  they 
were  joined  by  the  forces  of  Ali  Khan,  the  governor ;  yet, 
though  thus  confiderably  reinforced,  the  wary  general  was 
not  in  hafte  to  precipitate  his  troops  into  aClion.  The 
death  of  Nizam  had  not  involved  his  kingdom  in  that 
confufion  which  had  been  expeCted ;  and  the  kings  of 
Vifiapour  and  Golconda,  confidering  it  as  a  common 
caufe,  had  contributed  their  proportion  of  troops  ;  and  at 
the  head  of  their  united  forces,  amounting  to  forty  thou- 
fand  horfe,  their  valiant  general  Soheil  advanced  to  give 
battle  to  the  invading  Moguls,  who  fcarcely  amounted  to 
half  that  number.  This  great  difparity  by  no  means  dif- 
mayed  Khan  Khanna,  who  charged  the  enemy  with  incon¬ 
ceivable  fury,  and  maintained  the  bloody  conflict  for  four- 
and-twenty  hours  ;  when,  after  the  daughter  of  their  ge¬ 
neral  and  half  his  army,  the  reft  fled  from  the  field  of 
battle.  This  fignai  luccefs  did  not  however  fecure  the 
conqueft  of  the  fouthern  provinces.  Armies  after  armies 
were  lent  into  the  field  on  both  fides,  each  of  which  had 
alternately  the  victory .  In  one  of  thefe  expeditions,  ful¬ 
tan  Morad,  the  fecond  fori  of  Akbar,  indulging  in  licen- 
tioufnefs  and  intoxication,  fell  a  prey  to  thofe  unpardon-, 
able  vices,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  father,  who  had  dif¬ 
patched  ttye  valiant  and  learned  Abul  Fazil,  author  of 
the  Akbar  Nama,  the  prince’s  former  tutor,  to  reclaim 
and  regulate  the  diforders  in  his  army.  On  his  deceafe, 
Abul  Fazil  fucceeded  to  the  fupreme  command,  and  acted 
with  vigour  againit  the  enemy. 

At  length  Akbar  himlelf,  in  1598,  departed  from  his 
capital,  and  led  an  innumerable  army  into  the  Deccan.  A 
few  miles  north  of  Burhampour  lay  Haffera,  the  ftrongeft 
fortrefs  in  that  part  of  India.  The  fultan,  who  was  now 
joined  by  Abul  Fazil  with  the  troops  under  his  command, 
in  vain  inverted  that  fortrefs  with  an  army  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  men,  and  pointed  againft  it  the  whole  force 
of  his  ordnance.  Bahadur,  the  rajah  who  governed  it, 
defied  their  utmoft  efforts  ;  but  what  would  not  yield  to 
the  arms,  was  foon  conquered  by  the  gold,  of  Akbar  j  he 
fent  fuch  prefents,  accompanied  with  luch  flattering  offers 
of  preferment,  that  the  rajah  was  induced  not  only  to  fur- 
render  the  fortrefs,  but  to  enter  with  all  his  dependents 
into  the  fervice  of  Akbar.  He  had  no  fooner,  however, 
accompiifhed  the  object  which  delighted  his  heart,  than 
a  dark*  cloud  overwhelmed  the  profpecl  that  appeared  lo 
fplendid,  and  involved  the  declining  life  of  this  great 
prince  in  the  deepeft  gloom  of  aomeltic  affliction.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  his  departure  from  Agra,  his  fon  Selim  had  been 
fent  into  the  province  of  Agimere,  to  curb  the  infolence 
of  rajah  Ranna  ;  but  the  young  prince,  finding  himfelf  at 
the  head  of  a  potent  army,  took  advantage  of  the  abfence 
of  his  father,  marched  back  to  Agra,-  feized  the  treafures, 
and  declared  himfelf  fultan.  The  caftle  of  Agra  was  too 
ftrong,  and  the  governor  too  faithful,  to  lubmit ;  but  in  a 
fliort  fpace  many  cities  lefs  ftrongly  fortified,  and  many 
governors  lefs  faithful,  yielded  to  his  authority.  The 
news  of  this  foul  revolt  overwhelmed  the  unhappy  mo¬ 
narch  with  the  moft  poignant  anguifh ;  but  he  was  fen- 
fible  that  not  a  moment  Ihould  be  loft ;  and  therefore, 
leaving  his  third  fon,  Shah  Daniel,  to  profecute  the  con¬ 
queft  of  the  Deccan,  aided  by  Abul  Fazil  and  Khan 
Khanna,  he  let  off  without  delay  for  the  capital.  Willing, 
if  poffible,  to  reclaim  his  rebellious  fon  by  gentle  methods, 
on  his  arrival  at  Agra  he  fent  letters  full  of  kiridnefs,  and 
fraught  with  promifes  of  forgivenefs,  if  he  would  lay  down 
his  arms ;  but  Selim,  flulhed  with  fuccefs,  and  polfelfed 
of  the  ftrong  fortrefs  of  Allahabad,  bade  defiance  to 
the  melfenger.  Indignant  at  this,,  grofs  difobedience  of 
the  refraCtory  prince,  Akbar  directed  his.  venerable  and 
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brave  chief,  Abul  Fazil,  to' go  and  bring  his  rebellious 
fon  to  reafon.  But  that  faithful  minifter,  on  the  road  to 
Agra,  was  waylaid  and  flain  by  order  of  Selim.  The  in¬ 
telligence  of  bis  death  filled  Akbar  with  the  deepeft  af¬ 
fliction,  having  long  experienced  the  wifdom  and  fidelity 
of  Abul  Fazil  in  the  adminiftration  of  his  government ; 
befides  that  this  learned  omrah  was  editing  the  events  of 
his  life  and  reign. 

In  the  mean  while,  Shah  Daniel  ancj,  Khan  Khanna: 
advanced  to  Ahmednagur,  the  capital  of  the  Deccan  Pro¬ 
per  j  which,  after  along  and  heroic  refiltance  made  by 
the  Hindoos,  the  Moguls  had  the  good  fortune  to  fubdue. 
Confiderable  treafures  were  the  reward  of  the  victors ;  and 
no  fooner  had  they  triumphantly  returned  to  Burhampour, 
than  ainbafladors  arrived  from  the  kings  of  Vifiapour  and 
Golconda,  with  prefents  of  great  magnificence,  and  letters 
of  fubmiffion  couched  in  the  moft  humble  and  refpeCtful 
terms.  Thus  was  the  lcheme  of  Akbar  for  the  reduction 
of  the  Deccan  in  part  completed;  and,  however  doubtful, 
might  be  the  fincerity  of  the  propofed  fubmiffions  of  the 
kings  of  Vifiapour  and  Golconda,  ftill  a  moll:  extenfive 
territory  was  added  to  his  empire,  and  a  vaft  annual  tri¬ 
bute  to  its  revenue. 

Happy  in  the  contemplation  of  this  and  other  fplendid. 
events  which  marked  his  reign,  Akbar  wanted  nothing  to 
fubftantiate  his  felicity,  but  the  return  of  his  eldeft  l'on*to 
a  fenfe  of  his  duty.  Convinced  that  nothing  but  force 
could  reclaim  him,  and  determined  to  exert  that  force,  he 
was  on  the  point  of  letting  out  on  an  expedition  for  that 
purpofe,  when  he  received  the  melancholy  tidings  of  his 
third  Ion  Shah  Daniel’s  death,  at  Burhampour,  who,  in¬ 
volved  in  the  fame  deftruCtive  habits  that  had  proved  fatal 
to  his  brother,  alfo  fell  a  victim  of  intemperance.  By  this 
afflicting  wound,  which  funk  deep  in  the  bread  of  Akbar, 
the  refentment  of  a  father  was  at  once  difarmed  ;  and  he 
again  lent  letters,  which,  though  couched  in  terms  of  fe- 
vere  rebuke,  yet  held  forth  the  paternal  bleliing  to  an 
only-lurviving  fon,  the  prop  of  his  houfe,  and  the  heir  of 
his  empire.  The  warm  remonftrances  of  a  wife  and  aged 
omrah,  who  accompanied  the  e  mb  a  fly,  at  length  wrought 
upon  the  rugged  foul  of  Selim  ;  and  he  haftened  to  Agra, 
and  threw  himfelf  at  the  feet  of  the  injured  parent.  Ak¬ 
bar  at  firft,  overcome  with  rage  on  the  reflection  of  his 
part  bafenefs,  -not  only  loaded  him  with  bitter  inveCtive, 
but  ftruck  him  with  great  violence  ;  when  the  repentant 
youth,  drawing  his  fword,  offered  to  plunge  it  into  his 
own  bofom,  contaminated  by  filial  ingratitude  and  foul  re¬ 
bellion.  This  undifguifed  contrition  and  perturbation  of 
mind  melted  into  tears  the  relenting  king;  he  forgave 
him,  he  embraced  him,  and  reftored  him  to  favour.  But 
the  clofe  of  the  reign  of  the  mighty  Akbar  was  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching  5  and  in  a  way  which,  though  blocking  to  refieCr. 
upon,  neverthelefs  evinces  the  juft  retribution  of  offended 
heaven.  The  fultan  having  covertly  invited  a  diftin- 
guilhed  and  powerful  omrah  of  his  court,  who  had  given 
him  offence,  to  partake  of  a  fumptuous  entertainment,  he 
there  propofed  to  take  him  off  by  poifon.  But,  as  Provi¬ 
dence  would  have  it,  the  pcifon  was  adminiftered  to  the 
king,  and  the  omrah  efcaped  with  his  life.  The  violence 
of  the  poifon  relifted  all  the  powers  of  medicine  ;  and  the 
fultan  expired  on  the  13th  of  OClober,  1605,  in  the  fixty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fiftieth  of  his  reign.  By 
fome  writers  a  veil  is  drawn  over  this  enormity,  which 
eclipfes  and  obfcures  his  nobler  aCtions  ;  but  we  fear  the 
truth  lies  in  the  ftatement  above  given. 

Akbar  may  certainly  be  ranked  in  fame  with  the  great- 
eft  legiflators  and  heroes  of  antiquity.  His  perfonal  va¬ 
lour  and  prefence  of  mind  were  on  all  trying  occafiohs  par¬ 
ticularly  manifeft.  When  hunting  near  Narvik  a  great 
royal  tigrefs;  with  five  whelps,  took  the  road  before  him. 
Akbar  advanced  upon  the  animal,  while  his  retinue  flood 
trembling  with  fear  and  aftonilhment  for  the  event.  The 
fultan,  meditating  his  blow,  fpurred  on  his  horfe  towards 
the  tigrefs,  whofe  eyes  darted  fire  ;  and  with  one  ftroke 
of  his  fabre  cut  her  acrofs  the  loins,  and  ftretched  her  dead 
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at  his  feet.  Ferifhta,  vol.i.  p.221.  With  the  fame  vi¬ 
gorous  arm  he  repelled  the  barbarians  of  the  north ;  and 
reduced  the  lavage  mountaineers  of  thefouth.  The  Khan 
of  Ulbeck  Tartary  trembled  at  the  name  of  Akbar ;  the 
determined  race  of  Rajapouts,  the  molt  unconquerable 
clafs  of  Hindoo  foldiers,  bowed  before  him  ;  and  the  fo- 
vereigns  of  Vifiapour  and  Golconda  exhaufled  their  trea- 
l'ures  to  purchale  his  forbearance  and  protection.  His 
generofity  and  clemency  were  unbounded.  To  him  may 
be  attributed  the  glory  of  eltablifhing  on  a  firm  bafis  that 
mighty  empire,  of  which  Baber  laid  the  foundation  in 
Hindoottan ;  which  Humaioon  had  nearly  loll ;  but  which 
was  left  to  be  reltored  and  perfected  by  the  vigour  and 
enterprife  of  the  refiltlefs  Akbar. 

We  mult  not,  in  this  place,  withhold  from  the  public 
eye,  (an  expreflion  which  may  be  warranted  to  us,  after 
having  fupplied  a  demand  for  this  Encyclopasdia  to  up¬ 
wards  of  Eight  Thousand  Subscribers,)  the  highly- 
finilhed  character  of  Akbar,  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maurice 
has  given  of  that  renowned  fovereign,  in  his  Modern  Hif- 
tory  of  Hindoollan; — a  work  which  we  ardently  recom¬ 
mend  to  all  who  are  folicitous  for  authentic  records, 
and  genuine  information,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  re¬ 
lative  !to  the  molt  important  affairs  of  the  Ealtern  World. 
This  noble  character  Mr.  Maurice  exprefies  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  words: 

“  In  civil  and  domeltic  concerns  he  was  a  bright  ex¬ 
emplar  to  all  the  potentates  of  the  earth.  The  Ayeen 
Akbeiy 'contains  the  noblelt  inltitutes  ever  promulged  for 
the  government  of  an  Afiatic  empire,  and  at  the  fame 
time  abounds  with  the  molt  enlarged  and  liberal  fenti- 
ments  in  religion  and  morals,  at  a  period,  and  in  a  coun¬ 
try,  in  which  the  former  was  polluted  by  the  bafelt  fuper- 
ftition,  and  the  latter  had  become  aimoit  an  empty  name. 
The  profelfor  of  Mohammedifm,  while  he  fhuddered  at 
the  confequence  of  an  omitted  ablution,  fcrupled  not  to 
commit  aCts  of  the  molt  fanguinary  atrocity,  and  wal¬ 
lowed  in  all  the  turpitude  or'  inceltuous  and  unnatural 
lull.  Inltead  of  exterminating,  with  the  remorfelefs  fury 
of  his  bigotted  predeceflors,  the  race  of  patient  and  timid 
Hindoos^  trampling  to  the  earth  their  beloved  idols,  the 
fymbols  of  the  attributes  of  God,  and  plundering  and 
burning  their  augult  and  venerable  Ihrines,  Akbar  nobly 
and  wifely  extended  to  them  the  tolerating  fyltem  of  their 
own  benevolent  creed ;  gave  inviolable  fecurity  to  their 
perfons,  andunfhaken  liability  to  their  property.  He  was 
alfo,  in  a  high  degree,  the  friend  and  patron  of  letters  and 
genius,  of  which  Abul  Fazil  and  many  other  learned 
men,  carelfed  and  penfioned  at  his  court,  are  illultrious 
proofs.  He  ardently  encouraged  commerce,  both  domef- 
tic  and  foreign ;  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  Portuguefe 
hiltorians,  he  not  only  allowed  the  merchants  of  their  na¬ 
tion,  fettled  at  Agra,  molt  extenfive  immunities,  but  built 
them  a  church  in  that  city.  In  Frafer’s  more  authentic 
publication  may  be  leen  the  tranllation  of  a  very  curious 
letter  from  this  monarch  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  dated 
A.  H.  990,  or  A.  D.  158a,  in  which  he  requefts  of  him  to 
fend  him  an  Arabic  or  Perfian  tranfiation  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  with  it  proper  perfons  to  explain  its  genuine 
principles.  That  this  letter,  as  Frafer  hints,  never  went 
farther  than  Goa,  is  a  circumltance,  on  many  accounts, 
greatly  to  be  lamented.  In  Ihort,  the  hillory  of  Alia 
fcarcely  exhibits  a  parallel  to  Akbar,  either  in  extent  and 
grandeur  of  his  deiigns,  the  vigour  and  wifdom  of  his 
counfels,  his  moderation  in  peace,  or  his  fuccefs  and  glory 
in  war.  The  verdure  of  the  double  laurel  which  he  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  field  of  fcience  and  arms  Kill  blooms  with 
unfading  lultre  5  a  lullre  that  illumines,  though  it  can  no 
longer  animate,  the  fallen  defcendants  of  the  great  Timur.” 

It  was  in  this  reign  that  our  renowned  queen  Elizabeth 
firft  granted  a  charter  for  the  purpofe  of  erecting  a  com¬ 
mercial  eftablifhment  in  the  Eaft-Indies  ;  which  judicious 
plan  was  followed  up  by  her  immediate  fucceffor  James  I. 

Upon  the  death  of  Akbar,  his  fon,  Selim  Shah,  who 
now  afcended  the  throne  of  Hindoollan,  aifumed  the  fur- 
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name  of  Jehanguir,  or  “  Conqueror  of  the  World.”  He 
was  born  at  Fettipore,  Augult,  1569,  and  was  crowned 
on  the  2 1  ft  of  Oftober,  1605,  in  the  thirty-fixth  year  of 
his  age.  He  had  not  reigned  above  fix  months,  when  his 
eldelt  fon  Khofro,  role  up  in  rebellion  againlt  him.  In  this 
extraordinary  event,  the  hand  of  Providence  feemed  to 
exert  itfelf,  in  order  that  he,  wliofe  unprovoked  rebellion 
had  embittered  the.  laft  days  of  an  affectionate  father, 
fhould  in  his  turn  feel  the  bitter  pangs  which  are  inflicted 
by  the  unnatural  revolt  of  a  beloved  fon. 

This  foul  meafure  was  upheld  by  two  principal  omrahs, 
Haflan  Beg  and  Abdulrahim ;  and  the  fcene  of  ufurpa- 
tion  was  in  the  diftant  province  of  Lahore.  To  crulh 
thele  infurgents,  Jehanguir  began  his  march  at  the  head 
of  an  army  too  powerful  to  be  contended  with  by  troops 
fo  inferior  both  in  number  and  difcipline.  The  very  dread 
of  the  fultan’s  approach  unnerved  the  finews  of  their  rafli 
leaders ;  and  on  the  firft  attack  the  rebels  gave  way  on 
every  fide,  and  the  rout  became  univerfal.  Not  only  the 
two  generals,  but  the  prince  himfelf,  in  his  flight  towards 
Lahore,  was  taken  by  his  purfuers  ;  and,  being  placed  on 
an  elephant,  was  conducted  to  the  royal  camp.  Early  in 
the  morning,  Khofro  was  brought  before  his  father,  with 
a  chain  of  gold  fattened  from  his  left  hand  to  the  left  foot, 
according  to  the  laws  of  Gengis  Khan.  On  the  right 
hand  of  the  prince  Hood  Haflan  Beg,  and  on  his  left  Ab¬ 
dulrahim.  Khofro  trembled  and  wept.  He  was  ordered 
into  confinement ;  but  Haflan  Beg  was  fewed  up  in  the 
raw  hide  of  an  ox,  and  Abdulrahim  in  that  of  an  afs,  and 
both  were  led  about  the  town  on  afles,  with  their  faces 
towards  the  tail.  The  ox's  hide  became  fo  dry  and  con¬ 
tracted  under  the  rays  of  the  feorching  iun,  that  before 
the  evening  Haflan  Beg  was  fuffocated ;  but  the  afs’s  hide 
being  kept  moiltened  with  water  by  the  friends  of  Ab¬ 
dulrahim,  he  furvived,  and  afterwards  obtained  the  ful¬ 
tan’s  pardon.  From  the  garden  of  Kamran  to  the  city  of 
Lahore,  two  rows  of  iharp  flakes  were  fixed  deep  in  the 
ground,  upon  which  many  of  the  rebels  wrere  impaled 
alive;  and  the  unhappy  Khofro,  chained  to  an  elephant, 
was  led,  during  the  execution,  through  the  ranks  of  thefe 
wretched  fufferers.  At  the  lhocking  fight  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  of  his  principal  adherents,  whom  he  had  been  the  in- 
llniment  of  caufing  thus  to  be  writhing  on  flakes,  the  ill- 
fated  prince  declared  to  his  father  that  he  alone  deferved 
death,  and  that  his  life  might  be  made  the  atonement  for 
thofe  brave  men,  whom  his  folly  and  wickednefs  had  be¬ 
guiled  from  their  duty.  Thefe  fentiments  of  contrition 
appear  to  have  had  but  little  weight  with  the  fultan  ;  for 
he  not  only  ordered  his  fon  into  confinement,  but  fen- 
tenced  him  to  the  lofs  of  his  eyes. 

The  inexorable  difpoiition  of  Jehanguir  towards  offend¬ 
ing  criminals  feems  to  have  manifefted  itfelf  at  an  early  pe» 
riod  of  his  reign ;  for,  according  to  the  hiiloriah  Glad¬ 
win,  the  firft  public  order  which  he  iflued,  after  his  accef- 
fion  to  the  throne,  was  for  the  conftruction  of  the  “gol¬ 
den  chain  of  juftice.”  It  was  made  of  pure  gold,  and 
meafured  thirty  yards,  confiding  of  fixty  links,  weighing 
four  maunds  of  Hindoollan.  One  end  of  the  chain  was 
fulpended  from  the  royal  baftion  of  the  fortrefs  of  Agra, 
and  the  other  fattened  in  the  ground  near  the  lide  of  the 
river.  The  intention  of  this  extraordinary  invention  was, 
that  if  the  officers  of  the  courts  of  law  were  partial  in. 
their  decifions,  or  dilatory  in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,.. 
the  injured  parties  might  come  themfelves  to  this  chain, 
and  making  a  noife,  by  lhaking  the  links  of  it,  give  no¬ 
tice  that  they  were  waiting  to  reprefent  their  grievances 
to  the  fultan  in  perfon.  It  was  in  this  reign  that  the  firft 
ambaflador,  lirThomas  Roe,  lent  from  the  Englifh  nation, 
had  an  audience  at  the  imperial  court  of  Hindoollan.  Je¬ 
hanguir,  after  being  fatiated  with  immolating  his  rebel¬ 
lious  fubjects,  and  tired  of  the  noife  and  tumult  of  war, 
eagerly  returned  to  his  luxuriant  palace  in  Agra,  to  fo- 
lace  himfelf  in  the  fofter  toils  of  the  harem.  Inflamed 
with  the  irrefiftible  charms  of  the  fair  Nourmahal,  wife  of 
Shere  Af  kun,  a  gallant  officer,  whom  the  fultan  had  bafely 
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facrificed  to  obtain  pofleflion  of  her,  this  infatuated  mo¬ 
narch  refigned  into  her  hands,  during  the  greateft  part  of 
his  remaining  life,  both  the  fceptre  of  the  government  and 
the  dominion  over  his  own  faculties.  This  celebrated 
fultana  was  the  daughter  of  the  afs-lkin-covered  traitor 
above-mentioned.  To  gratify  her  ambition,  Jehanguir 
net  only  pardoned  and  exalted  her  father,  but  promoted 
all  her  kindred  to  polts  of  the  higheft  honour,  to  the  great 
difguft  of  the  hereditary  ornrahs,  who  beheld  with  rage 
and  envy  the  aggrandizement  of  this  foreign  family  of 
low  defeent.  Nor  did  Nourmahal  herfelf  endeavour  to 
conciliate  the  regard  of  the  ornrahs  by  condel'cending 
manners  ;  but  carried  herfelf  with  a  haughty  exterior  to¬ 
wards  the  courtiers,  and  made  the  authority  Hie  had 
ufurped  folely  fubfervient  to  her  felfilh  purpofes.  Her 
father  pofleffed  the  moll  diltinguilhejd  poll  for  honour  and 
profit  in  the  ftate ;  her  brother,  Afoph  Khan,  being  vi¬ 
zier,  was  abfolute  at  court,  no  ftep,  however  trifling  or 
important,  being  taken  without  his  concurrence  ;  Halfem 
Khan,  who  had  married  her  After,  was  governor  of  Agra  ; 
while  the  numerous  tribe  of  her  relatives  monopolized  all 
the  fubordinate  places  in  the  government.  Surrounded 
thus,  by  her  creatures,  Are  conducted  every  thing  by  her 
own  defpotic  will ;  and  the  emperor  became  a  cipher  in 
the  midftof  his  fubje&s.  Yet  on  the  folar  anniverfary  of 
the  fultan’s  birth-day,  in  the  year  1610,  when  he  entered 
into  the  forty-fecond  year  of  his  age,  he  aflumed  the  ut- 
moft  confequence  in  pageantry  and  Ihow,  and  was  weigh¬ 
ed  in  the  royal  faloon  eleven  times  :  the  ftrft  time  againft 
gold,  and  the  other  ten  againft  Aiver  and  other  metals, 
perfumes,  exhilarating  drugs,  &c.  This  ceremony  of 
■w  eighing  the  Mogul  emperor  of  Hindooftan,  is  performed 
twice  in  every  year,  on  the  folar,  and  on  the  lunar,  anni¬ 
verfary  of  his  birth;  and  the  gold  and  other  articles 
weighed  againft  him  are  bellowed  in  various  benevolences 
among  the  .people. 

At  the  ceremony  of  weighing  the  fultan  Jehanguir,  the 
Englilh  ambafiador,  fir  Thomas  Roe,  was  prefent ;  and  he 
has  "deferibed  the  fplendour  of  it  in  the  following  words  : 

“  The  fecond  of  September  was  the  king’s  birth-day, 
and  kept  with  great  l’olemnity.  On  this  day  the  king  is 
weighed  againft  jewels,  gold,  filver,  Huffs  of  gold,  Aiver, 
and  many  other  rich  and  rare  articles,  of  every  fort  a  lit¬ 
tle,  which  is  all  given  to  the  Brahmins.  He  was  fo  fplen- 
did  in  jewels,  that  I  own  in  my  life  I  never  faw  fuch 
ineftima'ole  wealth  together.  The  time  was  fpent  in  bring¬ 
ing  his  greateft  elephants  before  him  ;  l'ome  of  which,  be¬ 
ing  lord-elephants,  had  their  chains,  bells,  and  furniture, 
of  gold  and  Aiver,  with  many  gilt  banners  and  flags,  car¬ 
ried  about  them,  and  eight  or  ten  elephants  waiting  on 
each  of  them,  clothed  in  gold,  fllk,  and  Aiver.  In  this 
‘manner  about  twelve  companies  paffed  by,  moll  richly 
■adorned,  the  Aril  having  ail  the  plates  on  his  head  and 
breaft  fet  with  rubies  and  emeralds,  being  a  beaft  of  won¬ 
derful  bulk  and  beauty.  They  ail  bowed  down  before 
the  king,  making  their  reverence  very  handfomely  ;  this 
was  the  Aneft  Ihow  of  beafts  I  ever  Atw.  The  Mogul 
himlelf  was  fitting  crofs-legged  on  a  little  throne,  all  co¬ 
vered  with  diamonds,  pearls,  and  rubies.  Before  him  a 
table  of  gold,  and  on  it  about  Afty  pieces  of  gold  plate, 
all  fet  with  jewels,  fome  very  great  and  extremely  rich, 
fome  of  them  of  lefs  value,  but  all  of  them  almoft  cover¬ 
ed  with  fmall  Hones.  His  nobility  about  him  in  their  beft 
equipage,  whom  be  commanded  to  drink  merrily  feveral 
forts  of  wine  Handing  by  in  great  flaggons.  On  a  hidden 
the  king  rofe ;  we  retired  to  the  Durbar,  and  fat  on  the 
carpets,  attending  his  coming  out.  Not  long  after  he 
came,  and  Ait  about  half  an  hour,  till  his  ladies  at  their 

■  door  had  mounted  their  elephants,  which  were  about  Afty, 

■  all  of  them  richly  adorned,  but  chiefly  three  with  turrets 
on  their  backs,  all  enclofed  with  grates  of  gold  wire  to 
look  through,  and  canopies  over  of  cloth  of  Aiver.  Then 
the  king  came  down  flairs,  with  fuch  an  acclamation  of 
Health  to  the  king!  as  would  have  out-roared  cannon. 
At  the  foot  of  the  flairs,  where  I  met  him,  and  fhuffled 
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to  be  next,  one  brought  a  mighty  carp  ;  another  a  difh  of 
white  fluff  like  ftarch,  into  which  he  put  his  Anger,  and 
touched  the  Afh,  and  fo  rubbed  it  on  his  forehead ;  a  ce¬ 
remony  ufed  prefaging  good  fortune.  Then  another  came, 
and  girt  on  his  fv/ord,  and  hung  011  his  buckler,  fet  all  over 
with  diamonds  and  rubies,  the  belts  of  gold  fuitable. 
Another  hung  on' his  quiver  with  thirty  arrows,  and  his 
bow  in  a  cafe,  b'eing  the  fame  that  was.  prefented  by  the 
PerAan  ambafiador.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  rich  turban 
with  a  plume  of  herons’  feathers,  not  many,  but  long. 
O11  one  Ade  bung  a  ruby  unfet,  as  big  as  a  walnut;  on 
the  other  Ade  a  diamond  as  large ;  in  the  middle  an  eme¬ 
rald  like  a  heart,  much  bigger.  His  .ftaff  was  wound 
about  with  a  chain  of  great  pearl,  rubies,  and  diamonds, 
drilled.  About  his  neck  he  wore  a  chain  of  three  firings 
of  moft  excellent  pearl,  the  iargeft  I  ever  faw  ;  above  his 
■elbows,  armlets  fet  with  diamonds,  and  on  his  wrift  three 
rows  of  feveral  forts  ;  his  hands  hare,  but  almoft  on  every 
Anger  a  ring.  His  gloves,  which  were  Engiifh,  ftuck  un¬ 
der  his  girdle.  His  coat  of  cloth  of  gold,  without  fleeves, 
upon  a  fine  femain  as  thin  as  lawn.  On  his  feet  a  pair  of 
bufkins  embroidered  with  pearl,  the  toes  lharp  and  turn¬ 
ing  up.  Thus  armed  and  accoutred,  he  went  to  the 
coach  that  attended  him,  with  his  new  Engli/h  fervant,  who 
was  clothed  as  rich  as  any  player,  and  more  gaudy,  and 
had  broke  four  horl'es,  which  were  trapped  and  harneffed 
in  gold  velvets.  This  was  the  Arft  coach  he  ever  fat  in, 
made  by  that  fentout  of  England,  fo  like  that  !  knew  it  not 
but  by  the  cover,  which  was  a  PerAan  gold  velvet.  He 
fat  at  the  end,  and  on  each  Ade  went  two  eunuchs,  who 
carried  fmall  maces  of  gold  fet  all  over  with  rubies,  with  a 
long  bunch  of  horfe-tail  to  flap  the  flies  away.  Before 
him  went  drums,  trumpets,  and  loud  muAc,  many  cano¬ 
pies,  umbrellas,  and  other  ftrange  enflgns  of  majefly,  made 
of  cloth  of  gold,  fet  in  many  places  with  rubies.  Nine 
led  horfes,  the  furniture  of  fome  garnirtied  with  rubies, 
fome  with  pearls  and  emeralds,  l'ome  only  with  ftuds  ena¬ 
melled.  The  Perfian  ambafiador  prfclented  him  with  a 
horfe.  Next  behind  came  three  palanquins,  the  carriages 
and  feet  of  one  plated  with  gold,  fet  at  the  ends  with 
ftones,  and  covered  with  crimfon  velvet  embroidered  with 
pearl,  and  a  fringe  of  great  pearl  hanging  in  ropes  a  foot 
deep,  a  border  about  it  fet  with  rubies  and  emeralds.  A 
footman  carried  a  footftool  of  gold  let  with  ftones.  The 
other  two  palanquins  were  covered  and  lined  only  with 
cloth  of  gold.  Next  followed  the  Englilh  coach  newly 
covered  and  richly  adorned,  which  he  had  given  to  queen 
Nourmahal,  who  fat  in  it.  After  them  a  third,  in  which 
fat  his  younger  fons.  Then  followed  about  twenty  ele- 
phants-royal,  led  for  him  to  mount,  fo  rich  in  ftones  and 
furniture,  that  they  glittered  like  the  lun.  Every  ele¬ 
phant  had  l'undry  flags  of  cloth  of  Aiver,  gilt  fatin,  and 
taffety.” 

BeAdes  the  coftly  articles  of  magniAcence  difplayed  to 
public  view  by  this  luxuriant  prince  in  the  external  or¬ 
naments  of  his  palace,  there  Hands  on  record  the  follow¬ 
ing  catalogue  of  the  wealth  which  he  pofleffed  in  jewels, 
gems,  gold,  & c. — “  Of  jewels,  compofed  folely  of  dia¬ 
monds,  one  batman  and  a  half;  a  batman  is  five  and  fifty 
pounds  weight  Englifli :  thefe  are  rough,  and  of  all  forts 
and  Azes,  but  none  of  lefs  than  two  carats  and  a  half. 
Of  balafs  rubies,  two  thoufand.  Of  pearls,  twelve  bat¬ 
mans.  Of  rubies  of  all  forts,  two  batmans.  Of  emeralds 
of  all  forts,  Ave  batmans.  Of  elhime,  which  ftone  comes 
from  Cataga,  one  batman.  Of  ftones  of  Emen,  a  kind  of 
red  ftone,  Ave  thouAmd.  Of  ail  other  forts,  as  coral,  to¬ 
pazes,  &c.  the  amount  is  innumerable.  Of  jewels  wrought 
in  gold,  two  thouland  and  two  hundred  fwords,  the  lnlts 
and  fcabbards  fet  with  rich  ftones  ;  two  thoufand  poniards 
in  like  manner  ornamented.  Of  laddie  drums  of  gold, 
ufed  in  hawking,  let  with  ftones,  Ave  hundred.  01  rich 
broaches  for  the  head,  in  which  their  feathers  are  let,  two 
thouland.  Of  laddies  of  gold  and  Aiver,  let  with  ftones, 
one  thoufand.  Of  tuikes,  Ave  and  twenty  :  this  is  a  great 
lance  covered  with  gold,  the  fluke  fet  with  precious  ftones  ; 
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they  are  carried  before  him  when  the  king  goeth  to  the 
wars.  Of  gold  parafols  of  ftate,  richly  fet  with  diamonds, 
one  hundred.  Of  goid  chairs  of  ftate,  one  hundred  and 
five.  Of  large  agate  cryftal  vafes  for  wine,  adorned  with 
gold  and  jewels,  one  hundred.  Of  drinking  cups  of  gold, 
five  hundred ;  of  which  are  fifty  exceedingly  rich,  all  of 
one  done,  as  beryl,  fapphire,  See.  Of  gold  chains,  lining 
with  pearl,  and  rings  fet  with  jewels,  the  number  is  infi¬ 
nite.  Of  gold-plate,  of  all  kinds,  exquifitely  wrought,  as 
diflies,'  goblets,*  bafons,  three  thoufand  batmans.”  This 
account,  the  author  adds,  concerns  his  palace  of  Agra 
alone ;  but  every  one  of  his  palaces,  Delhi,  Cabul,  and 
Lahore,  has  each  its  refpeXive  proportion  of  limilar  trea¬ 
sures. 

Upon  the  conclufion  of  thefe  pageantries,  the  prince 
Khorum,  third  fon  of  the  emperor,  was  dignified  with  the 
name  of  Shall  Jehan,  or' “king  of  the  world;”  under 
which  title  he  was  fent  into  the  Deccan  to  collect  the  tri¬ 
bute  and  keep  in  order  the  revenues  of  that  newly-con¬ 
quered  domain.  After  the  accompliftiment  of  thefe  fer- 
vices,  he  feems  to  have  difearded  from  his  rpind  all  filial 
obedience  and  fraternal  affeXion.  He  faw  with  indigna¬ 
tion  a  woman  fwaying  the  feeptre  of  Hindooftan,  and 
every  poll  of  honour  and  emolument  bellowed  according 
to  her  fancy  or  caprice.  He  determined  to  break  the 
charm  by  which  his  father  and  the  empire  were  thus 
bound  ;  and  rilk  every  confideration  to  obtain  the  throne, 
for  which  he  elteemed  himfelf  fo  much  better  qualified. 
The  unfortunate  Khofro,  his  elder  brother,  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  cuftody,  for  having  been  guilty  of  the  very 
fame  offence.  But  this  operated  not  upon  the  refieXion 
of  Jehan  ;  and  as  Khofro  was  not  wholly  incapacitated  for 
reigning,  and  might  be  an  obftacle  to  his  afcending  the 
throne,  he  was  therefore  deftined  to  deftruXion.  At 
midnight,  fome  hired  aftaffins  rallied  into  the  chamber  of 
the  unfufpeXing  prince,  and  ftrangled  him  in  his  fleep. 
Jehan  had  already  under  his  authority  the  provinces  of 
the  Deccan,  Candeifti,  Berar,  and  Guzerat ;  over  which 
he  ruled  -with  unlimited  authority,  appointed  governors 
to  the  feveral  provinces  and  cities,  and  affeXed  on  all  oc- 
cafions  the  Hate  and  fplendour  of  a  king. 

But  nothing  lefs  than  the  abfolute  lovereignty  would 
fatisfy  his  inordinate  ambition ;  and  to  gain  which  he 
took  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  very  numerous  army.  The 
emperor,  to  gratify  his  fultana,  had  for  fome  time  removed 
his  court  to  Lahore,  which  city  Ihe  defired  might  be  made 
the  metropolis  of  the  empire.  To  this  diftant  province 
couriers  wei'e  haftily  difpatched,  to  apprife  Jehanguir  of 
the  danger  that  threatened  him.  This  intelligence  threw 
the  whole  court  into  the  utmoft  confternation,  as  there 
was  but  a  fmall  force  at  Lahore;  and  Jehan  was  rapidly 
advancing  into  the  province,  to  give  his  father  battle. 
Orders  were  immediately  iftued  for  the  neighbouring  go¬ 
vernors  of  Cabul  and  Moultan  to  join  the  royal  ftandard 
with  all  the  forces  they  could  mufter.  The  two  armies 
met  near  Delhi,  and  a  battle  was  fought ;  in  which,  by 
the  firmnefs  of  Mohabet  Khan,  governor  of  Cabul,  and 
the  exertions  of  prince  Shehriar,  the  king’s  fourth  and 
youngeft  Ion,  viXory  declared  in  favour  of  the  imperial 
army. 

Jehanguir,  after  defeating  the  rebels,  marched  firft  to 
Agimere,  and  thence  to  Agra  ;  where  the  prince  Parvez,  his 
fecond  fon,  greatly  incenfed  at  the  prefumption  of  Jehan, 
had  been  colleXing  a  powerful  army,  which  he  was  eager  to 
-employ  againft  his  rebellious  brother.  The  emperor,  thus 
wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of  Hern  refentment  at  Shah  Jehan’s 
perfidy,  moll  unadvifedly  encouraged  this  fon  to  lead  his 
inveterate  army  againft  the  troops  of  the  other.  The  ri¬ 
val  brothers  came  to  an  engagement  at  Mando,  feventy- 
five  miles  to  the  north  of  Burhampour  ;  in  which  terrible 
confliX  the  event  was  long  doubtful ;  but  in  the  end 
Shah  Jehan’s  troops  were  defeated ;  and  he  attempted  to 
make  a  fecond  Hand  at  the  river  Nerbudda ;  but  Parvez, 
crofting  the  ftream,  drove  his  fcanty  forces  before  him, 
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and  fixed  his  viXorious  ftandards  on  the  ramparts  of  Bur¬ 
hampour. 

Jehanguir,  in  the  mean  while,  leaving  thefe  two  rival 
foils  to  fight  for  his  crown,  retired  with  his  fultana  into 
the  luxuriant  province  of  Cachimere,  Where  he  loon  be¬ 
came  diffoived  in  the  foft  languor  and  delights  of  love. 
He  ufed  to  declare  that  he  would  fooner  part  with  all  his 
dominions,  than  with  that  fingle  province.  O11  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  (i  beautiful  and  fpacious  lake,  fituated  to  the  north 
of  the  city  of  Cachimere,  he  raifed  a  palace  of  mod  ele¬ 
gant  conliruXion,  adorned  with  every  rarity  of  art,  and 
fet  oft*  with  the  choiceft  advantages  of  nature.  But  in 
the  midft  of  thefe  retired  pleafures,  Jehanguir  received  the 
fad  tidings  of  the  fudden  death  of  the  prince  Parvez. 
His  affeXion  for  this  fon  could  only  be  equalled  by  the 
filial  regard  and  dutiful  attentions  which  Parvez  ftudi- 
oufly  paid  to  the  will  of  his  royal  father.  He  was  in  ail 
his  purfuits  the  very  reverie  of  his  brother  Shah  Jehan  5 
and  the  diftinguilhed  virtues  which  his  tVrly  life  difpjay- 
ed,  afforded  a  happy  prefage  of  future  glory ;  but  his  un¬ 
timely  death  for  ever  deftroyed  thofe  flattering  hopes 
which  his  father  had  indulged,  and  left  him  overwhelmed 
with  anguifli  and  defpair.  The  gloom  and  fadnefs  with 
which  thefe  confiderations  opprefled  him,  and  the  daily 
intelligence  he  received  of  Shah  Jehan’s  frefti  attempts  to 
rend  the  crown  from  his  aged  brow,  had  fuch  an  effect 
upon  his  'feelings,  that  he  fell  a  viXim  to  a  perturbed  and 
diftrefied  mind,  and  expired  in  a  deep  decline,  at  Bem- 
ber,  in  his  way  to  Lahore,  on  the  27th  of  OXo’ber,  1627, 
in  the  fixtieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-fecond  of 
his  reign. 

Immediately  on  the  news  of  his  father’s  death,  which 
had  been  difpatched  for  him  into  the  Deccan,  Shah  Jehan 
repaired  to  the  city  of  Agra,  where  all  the  omrahs  met, 
and  i n.ve lied  him  with  the  imperial  dignity,  amid  the  loud- 
eft  acclamations  of  the  people,  who  rejoiced  in  liim,  be- 
caufe  he  had  uniformly  and  lteadfaftiy  oppofed  the  mal- 
adminiftration  and  perfecutions  of  the  fultana  Nourmahal. 
He  was  crowned  on  the  firft  of  February  1628,  in  the  thirty- 
feventh  year  of  his  age.  The  new  emperor,  however,  was 
determined  not  to  be  behind-liand  with  any  of  his  prede- 
ceffors,  or  their  connexions,  in  fecuring  abfolute  autho¬ 
rity  to  himfelf,  ■  or  in  imbruing  his  hands  in  blood  and 
fcruelty.  There  appeared  to  be  no  furety  in  his  lucceflion 
to  the  crown,  while  Shehriar,  his  youngeft  brother,  or 
Bolaki,  his  own  nephew,  the  fon  of  his  brother  Khofro, 
whom  he  had  long  before  caufed  to  be  murdered,  or  either 
of  the  three  fons  of  fultan  Daniel,  the  deceafed  brother  of 
.  the  late  emperor  Jehanguir,  remained  alive  ;  though  they 
were  all  confined  in  the  caftle  of  Lahore.  He  fent,  with¬ 
out  delay,  an  order  for  the  fecret  murder  of  thofe  unfor¬ 
tunate  princes;  and  at  midnight  the  blood-hounds  of  de- 
fpotifm  Hole  into  their  apartments,  and  ftrangled  them  in 
their  beds.  Their  bodies  were  then  privately  conveyed 
away,  and  buried  in  a  garden  near  the  tomb  of  the  de¬ 
ceafed  monarch.  In  this  manner,  either  by  the  dagger 
or  the  bow-ftring,  were  difpatched  all  the  males  of  the 
houfe  of  Tamerlane  ;  fo  that  Jehan  himfelf,  and  his  chil¬ 
dren,  alone  remained  of  the  pofterity  of  that  great  con¬ 
queror  in  India. 

To  obliterate  the  memory  of  thefe  fanguinary  cruelties, 
Shah  Jehan  opened  the  gates  of  the  ftate-prifon  of  Gwa¬ 
lior  to  a  great  number  of  criminals,  who  had  languifti- 
ed  in  confinement  there  during  the  former  reign.  He 
then  feduloufly  applied  himfelf  to  reXify  the  numerous 
abufes  which,  during  the  voluptuous  reign  of  his  father, 
had  pervaded  every  department  of  the  government.  With 
inflexible  feverity  he  pimilhed  all  well-founded  complaints 
againft  his  officers,  whether  civil  or  military ;  and  elta- 
biiftied  an  aXive  and  vigorous  police  throughout  his  do¬ 
minions.  By  appropriate  rewards  he  encouraged  agricul¬ 
ture;  and  by  great  immunities  he  promoted  commerce. 
Midnight  robbery  and  plunder,  before  fo  frequent,  were 
no  longer  heard  of;  and  the  viceroys  in  their  refpeXive 
N  provinces 
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provinces  being  compelled  to  refund  out  of  their  private 
fortunes  the  money  extorted  by  depredators  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  roads,  induced  them  to  take  fuch  vigorous  measures 
for  the  extermination  of  thofe  banditti,  that'  the  traveller, 
in  purfuit  of  bufmefs  or  pleafure,  journeyed  in  fafety 
through  the  mod  unfrequented  di  ft  rifts. 

From  thus  regulating  the  police,  and  wifely  enforcing  a 
due  adminiftration  of  the  laws,  the  new  fultan  next  deter¬ 
mined  to  emulate  even  his  father  and  grandfather  in  re¬ 
gal  pomp  and  magnificence.  He  directed  the  famous  tukt 
taous,  or  peacock  throne,  to  be  conftru&ed,  of  which  the 
bodjr  confided  of  folid  gold,  incrufted  over  with  diamonds, 
rubies,  fapphires,  and  emeralds  ;  and  which,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  was  valued  at  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
pounds  derling!  It  was  •  called  “  the  peacock  throne,” 
from  having  the  figure  of  two  peacocks  Handing  behind 
it,  as  large  as  life,  with  their  tails  expanded,  which  were 
ftudded  with  various  jewels  in  imitation  of  the  ocellated 
fpots  on  the  feathers.  Between  the  peacocks  Hood  a  beau¬ 
tiful  parrot,  cut  out  of  one  emerald.  The  principal  jewel 
was  a  ruby,  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Timor 
when  he  plundered  Delhi.  Tavernier,  who  furveyed  Shah 
Jehans  palace  abotit  twenty  years  after,  defcribes  this  and 
the  other  thrones  as  follows : 

“The  Great  Mogul  has  feven  thrones,  fome  fet  all  over 
with  diamonds  ;  others,  with  rubies,  emeralds,  and  pearls. 
This  (the  peacock)  is  the  largefi,  and  is  fet  up  in  the  hall 
of  the  firfi  court  of  the  palace  ;  it  is,  in  form,  like  one  of 
our  field-beds,  fix  feet  long,  and  four  broad.  The  ciifhion 
at  the  back  is  round  like  a  bolder ;  the  cufhions  on  the 
tides  are  fiat.  I  counted  about  a  hundred  and  eight  pale 
rubies  in  collets  about  this  throne,  the  lead  whereof  weigh¬ 
ed  a  hundred  carats ;  but  there  are  fome  that  weigh  two 
hundred.  Emeralds  I  counted  about  a  hundred  and 
forty,  that  weighed  fome  tlireefcore,  fome  thirty,  carats. 
The  under  part  of  the  canopy  is  all  embroidered  with 
pearls  and  diamonds,  with  a  fringe  of  pearls  round  about. 
Upon  the  top  of  the  canopy,  which  is  made  like  an 
arch  with  four  panes,  Hands  a  peacock,  with  his  tail 
fpread,  confiding  entirely  of  fapphires  and  other  proper 
coloured  Hones  ;  the  body  .is  of  beaten  gold  enchafied 
with  feveral  jewels ;  and  a  great  ruby  upon  his  bread, 
to  wdiich  hangs  a  pearl  that  weighs  fifty  carats.  On 
each  fide  of  the  peacock  .  Hand  two  nofegays,  as  high 
as  the  bird,  confiding  of  various  forts  of  flow’ers,  all  of 
beaten  gold  enamelled.  When  the  king  feats  himfelf 
upon  the  throne,  there  is  a  tranfparent  jewel,  with  a  dia¬ 
mond  appendant  of  eighty  or  ninety  carats  weight,  en- 
compaffed  with  rubies  and  emeralds,  fo  hung  that  it  is  al¬ 
ways  in  his  eye.  The  twelve  pillars  alfo  that  uphold  the 
canopy,  are  fet  with  row's  of  fair  pearl,  round,  and  of  an 
excellent  water,  that  weigh  from  fix  to  ten  carats  apiece. 
At  the  difiance  of  four  feet,  rtpon  each  fide  of  the  throne, 
are  placed  two  umbrellas,  the  handles  of  which  are  about 
eight  feet  high,  covered  with  diamonds  ;  the  umbrellas 
themfelves  being  of  crimfon  velvet,  embroidered  and 
fringed  with  pearl.  This  is  the  famous  throne  which  Ta¬ 
merlane  began,  and  Shah  Jehan  finifhed  ;  and  is  really  re¬ 
ported  to  have  colt  a  hundred  and  fixty  millions  and  five 
hundred  thoufand  livres  of  our  money.  Befides  this 
fiatelv  and  magnificent  throne,  there  is  another  lefs,  of  an 
oval  form,  feven  feet  long,  and  five  broad.  The  outfide 
of  it  fiiines  all  over  with  diamonds  and  pearls,  but  there 
Is  no  canopy  over  it.  The  five  other  thrones  are  erefted 
in  another  magnificent  hall,  in  a  different  court,  entirely 
covered  with  diamonds,  without  any  coloured  Hone.” 

Shah  Jehan,  like  his  father,  was  perfuaded  that  a  public 
difplay  of  magnificence  raifed  awe  in  his  fubjefts,  and 
gave  weight  to  his  authority.  With  this  view  he  feiefted 
a  hundred  youths  from  among  the  fons  of  the  nobility, 
who  were  of  the  mod  difiinguifhed  merit.  He  gave  to 
each  a  golden  mace,  and  they  always  attended  the  pre¬ 
fence.  They  were  uniformly  dreifed  in  clothes  richly  em¬ 
broidered,  with  golden  helmets,  fwords  inlaid  with  precious 
Hones,  and  ihields  ftudded  with  gold.  When  the  empe¬ 


ror  went  abroad,  they  confiantly  attended  him  with  drawn 
fabres,  all  mounted  on  the  fined  Arabian  horfes.  His 
vanity,  however,  was  principally  gratified  in  the  lplen- 
dour  of  his  harem.  Early  in  his  reign  he  lod  his  favou¬ 
rite  fultana,  the  daughter  of  the  vizier  Afoph,  and  mo¬ 
ther  of  all  his  furviving  children.  For  a  time  he  was  incon- 
folable,  and  raifed  at  Agra  a  magnificent  tornb  to  her  me¬ 
mory,  which  cod  no  lefs  than  750,000b  After  her  de- 
ceafe,  according  to  the  falhion  of  the  Ead,  he  indulged  his 
licentious  paflions  to  great  excefs,  and  his  harem  was 
crowded  with  the  fined  women  of  Afia,  felecled  from  every 
province.  Thefe  he  clothed  in  the  mod  gaudy  attire,  and 
duck  ail  over  with  oriental  pearls  and  precious  Hones. 
But  the  jewels  which  adorn  the  Mogul  emperor  are  con- 
fidered  as  the  mader-pieces,  and  are  didinguifhed  by  pe¬ 
culiarly  refplendent  names;  one  is  called  the  Sun,  another 
the  Moon,  a  third  Aldebaran,  a  fourth  Sirius,  and  a  fifth 
the  Bear-dar :  and  by  thefe  names  the  Mogul  calls  for 
them  when  he  clothes  himfelf  in  his  regalia  of  date. 

Emulating  alfo  the  nobleft  works  of  his  forefathers,  he 
determined  to  redore  the  ancient  city  of  Delhi  to  more 
than  its  former  fplendour,  by  entirely  rebuilding  that  ce¬ 
lebrated  metropolis.  He  drew  the  outlines  of  his  new 
city  in  an  extenfive  plain,  on  the  wedern  banks  of  the 
Jumna;  and,  in  condrufting  it,  made  ufe  of  the  fame  fort 
of  red  done  which  Akbar  employed  in  building  the  pa¬ 
lace  of  Agra.  The  city  was  fortified  with  twelve  lofty 
towers,  and  had  as  many  magnificent  g-ates.  The  new  pa¬ 
lace  appeared  to  vie  with  every  thing  of  the  kind  in  India  ; 
the  walls  of  the  principal  apartments  being  lined  with 
marble, -and  the  ceilings  overlaid  with  plates  of  filver. 
The  grand  mofque  was  without  its  rival,  being  built  in 
compartments  within  and  without  with  marble  of  various 
colours..  The  bazars,  or  public  market-places,  were 
furrounded  by  colonnades,  which,  at  the  fame  time  that 
they  afforded  a  cool  retreat  below',  fupported  noble  ter¬ 
races  above ;  while  the  fbops  were  dored  with  the  riched 
merchandife  of  Afia,  encouraged  by  high  immunities  to 
centre  in  this  new  emporium  of  the  eadern  world.  The 
city  was  feven  miles  in  circumference,  furrounded  on  three 
lides  by  a  wall  of  Hone;  the  Jumna  forming  its  defence 
on  the  fourth  fide,  where  Shah  Jehan’s  principal  care  was 
to  form  two  gardens  of  inconceivable  magnificence,  called 
.  “  the  gardens  of  Shalimar,”  which  alone  cod  him  a  million 
of  money  derling.  Mr.  Franklin,  who  infpected  this  pa¬ 
lace  in  its  ruined  Hate,  fo  lately  as  1793,  defcribes  it  thus  : 
“The  palace  of  the  royal  family  of  Timur,  in  Delhi, 
was  eredted  by  the  emperor  Shah  Jehan,  at  the  time  he 
finifhed  the  new  city.  It  is  fituated  on  the  wedern  bank 
of  the  Jumna,  and  is  furrounded  on  three  fides  by  a  wall 
of  red  done.  I  fuppofe  the  circumference  of  the  palace 
to  be  about  a  mile.  The  firft  objeft  that  attrafts  atten¬ 
tion,  is  the  Dewaun  Aum,  or  public  hall  of  audience.  It 
is  fituated  at  the  upper  end  of  a  fpacious  fquare,  and  is  a 
noble  building  ;  but  now  much  in  decay.  On  each  fide 
of  the  Dewaun  Aum,  and  all  round  this  fquare,  are  apart¬ 
ments  of  two  dories  high,  the  v'alls  and  front  of  which 
in  the  times  of  the  fplendour  of  the  empire,  were  adorned 
with  aprofufion  of  the  riched  tapedry  in  velvets  and  filks  ; 
thefe  decorations  have  however  been  long  fi nee  torn  away, 
and  nothing  but  the  bare  walls  remain.  From  rhe  Dewaun 
Aum,  we  proceed  through  another  handfome  gateway  to  the 
Dewaun  Khafs,  or  hall  of  date.  This  building,  in  former 
times,  has  been  adorned  with  excedive  magnificence  ;  and 
though  dript  and  plundered  by  various  invaders,  it  dill  > 
retains  fufficient  beauty  to  render  it  admired!  I  judge 
the  building  to  be  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  by 
forty  in  breadth.  The  roof  is  flat,  fupported  by  columns 
of  fine  white  marble,  which  have  been  richly  adorned 
with  inlaid  flower-work  of  beautiful  Hones ;  the  cornices 
and  borders  have  been  decorated  with  a  great  quantity 
of  frieze  and  fculptured  work.  The  ceiling  was  formerly 
incruded  with  a  work  of  rich  foliage  of  filver  throughout 
the  whole  extent,  which  has  been  long  fince  taken  off 
and  carried  away.  The  delicacy  of  the  inlaying  in  the 
1  compartments 
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compartments  of  the  wails  is  much  to  be  admired  ;  and  it 
is  matter  of  heartfelt  regret  to  fee  the  barbarous  ravages 
that  have  been  made  in  picking  out  the  different  corne¬ 
lians,  and  breaking  the  marble  by  violence.  Around  the 
interior  of  the  Dewaun  Khafs,  in  the  cornice,  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  in  Perfian,  engraved  in  letters  of  gold  upon 
a  white  marble  ground :  “  If  there  be  a  paradife  upon 

earth,  this  is  it.” 

Shah  Jehan,  after  having  exhaufted  an  immenfe  fum  on 
thefe  great  and  magnificent  works,  refolved  to  recruit  his 
treafury  by  once  more  plundering  the  Deccan,  that  inex- 
hauftible  ftorehoufe  of  gold  and  diamonds.  For  this  im¬ 
portant  expedition  twelve  armies  were  difpatched  under 
twelve  experienced  generals,  by  different  routes,  into  the 
kingdoms  of  Bejapour  and  Teliingana.  The  aftonifhed 
and  unguarded  Hindoos,  being  attacked  at  once  by  fo  many 
diftinft  armies,  and  from  fo  many  different  quarters,  knew 
not  where  or  which  way  to  retreat ;  and  no  quarter  was 
given  to  any  that  reiifted.  “Towns  and  cities,”  fays  the 
hiftorian,  “  were  lecn  in  flames  on  every  fide ;  the  hills 
were  fhaken  with  the  continual  roar  of  artillery,  and  even 
the  tigers  of  the  defert  fled  from  the  ferocious  fury  of 
man.”  One  hundred  and  fifteen  towns  and  caftles  were 
taken  and  deftroyed  in  the  courfe  of  the  year  ;  while  from 
the  elevated  citadel  of  Dowdatabad  the  relentlefs  Shah  Je¬ 
han  looked  down  with  lavage  triumph  on  a  country  in 
flames,  and  an  unoffending  people  driven  to  mifery  and 
defpair.  The  principal  rajahs,  feeing  that  difcomfiture 
and  univerfal  ruin  hung  over  their  heads,  at  length  f'oli- 
cited  for  peace.  This  was  exactly  what  the  politic  fultan 
wifhed  ;  he  was  anxious  to  return  to  the  completion  of 
his  new  capital ;  and  he  was  glad  to  allow  them  peace  ; 
but  it  was  only  on  the  hard  condition  of  acknowledging 
him,  and  his  i'uccefl'ors,  to  be  lords  paramount  over  the 
Deccan ;  and  of  paying  a  large  annual  tribute,  of  which 
the  firft  payment  was  to  take  place  immediately ;  and,  al¬ 
though  no  particular  fum  is  fpecified,  yet  it  is  laid  to  have 
been  fufficient  to  re-imburfe  Shah  Jehan  in  the  chief  ex- 
pences  of  his  gaudy  throne  and  gilded  palace. 

The  emperor,  thus  elevated  with  victory  and  glory,  ad¬ 
vanced  his  fons,  who  had  been  actively  employed  in  the 
campaign,  to  pofts  of  higher  dignity  and  more  extenfive 
patronage.  To  Aurungzebe  he  gave  the  foie  command 
of  the  imperial  army,  and  the  abfolute  government  of  the 
Deccan.  His  other  fons,  Dara  and  Sujah,  were  promoted 
to  higher  rank  in  the  army ;  the  former  being  made 
an  ornrah  of  ten  thoufand  horfe  and  foot,  and  the  latter 
of  feven  thoufand  horfe  and  foot.  The  prince  Morad  too, 
fourth  fon  of  the  emperor,  who  was  in  his  feventeenth 
year,  having  given  fatisfaftory  proofs  of  great  talents,  was, 
with  a  proper  afilftant,  made  governor  of  Moultan. 

It  was  not  until  the  commencement  of  the  year  1648, 
and  long  after  this  predatory  and  rapacious  expedition 
into  the  Deccan,  that  the  fultan’s  new-built  city  of  Delhi, 
but  which  he  now  chofe  to  have  called  after  his  own 
name,  Jchanabad ,  was  completely  fitted  for  the  reception 
of  his  numerous  court,  and  the  immenfe  population  of 
new  fettlers,  that,'  encouraged  by  the  promifes  of  great 
immunities,  flocked  to  it  from  every  quarter.  From  Agra 
alone  were  exported  thither,  by  his  order  and  at  his  ex¬ 
pence,  no  lefs  than  five  hundred  thoufand  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  ;  and  that  great  city  was,  in  its  turn,  left  almoft  a 
defert.  On  this  occafion,  no  bounds  were  placed  to  the 
generality  and  hofpitality  of  the  emperor;  and  when,  in 
all  his  glory,  he  mounted  the  throne  in. that  city  on  the 
feftival  of  the  Nauruz,  or  new  year’s  day,  which  in  India 
falls  at  the  vernal  equinox,  there  was  no  end  to  the  pre- 
fents  offered  by  the  higher  nobility  and'  their  ladies,  to 
the  fultan. and  fultanas.  That  feftival  was  fumptuous  be¬ 
yond  all  conception,  and  continued  nine  days;  during 
which  time  the  whole  city,  as  well  as  the  court,  was  treat¬ 
ed  at  the  public  expence,  and  all  claffes  were  diffoived  in 
unreftrained  diflipation  and  voluptuous  pleafure.  And 
now,  in  the  height  of  his  glory  and  magnificence,  the  once 
aflive  and  enterprifing  Shah  Jehan,  having  devolved  on 
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his  fon  Darq,  and  the  vizier  Sadullah,  the  burthen  of 
public  bufinefs,  gave  himfelf  up  to  the  pleafures  of  the 
harem,  and  to  enjoyments  totally  unworthy  of  fo  great  a 
monarch.  Mufic,  dancing,  and  comic  entertainments, 
engroffed  the  hours  of  his  voluptuous  life.  To  his  favou¬ 
rite  women  he  was  generous  beyond  conception  ;  but  ne¬ 
ver  nice  in  his  choice  of  them.  The  gallery  adorned  with 
jewels  is  laid,  by  Manouchi,  to  have  been  made  to  gratify 
a  dancing  girl  of  the  very  lowed:  clafs  ;  and  to  the  wife  of 
Kalil  Khan,  one  of  his  officers,  he  prefented  a  pair  of 
flippers  fet  round  writh  diamonds  of  ineftimable  value. 

No  very  important  occurrences  arofe  to  interrupt  thefe 
delufive  pleafures  of  Shah  Jehan,  till  the  yearj656  ;  when, 
frefli  difturbances  breaking  out  in  the  Deccan,  a  new 
lcene  of  bloodlhed,  robbery,  and  plunder,  was  fpeedily  to 
take  place.  From  motives  of  avarice  alone,  it  i’eems  to 
appear,  that  Aurungzebe  reprefented  to  the  emperor  his 
father,  that  Cuttub,  king  of  Golconda,  had  refufeato  pay 
the  accuftomed  tribute,  and  had  fet  at  naught  his  autho¬ 
rity,  as  viceroy  of  the  Deccan.  To  ftir  up  more  effectu¬ 
ally  the  relentment  of  Shah  Jehan,  the  ftatement  of  thefe 
particulars  was  confided  to  Emir  Jemla,  a  confidential 
perfon  in  the  fervice  of  Aurungzebe  ;  and  he  fucceeded 
fo  well  with  the  emperor,  that  an  army  of  twenty  thou¬ 
fand  horfe  was  inftantly  ordered  to  follow  him  into  the 
Deccan  ;  where  joining  the  viceroy’s  troops,  the  command 
was  given  by  Anrungzebe  to  his  eldeft  ion  Mohammed, 
in  order  to  ltifle  the  jealoufy  of  his  brother  Dara,  whole 
claim  to  the  fucceffion  had  kindled  a  violent  ftruggle  be¬ 
tween  them.  Mohammed,  at  the  head  of  this  army,  foon 
prefented  himfelf  before  the  gates  of  Hydrabad,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Golconda.  Cuttub,  wholly  unprepared  to  refill  fo 
formidable  a  force,  endeavoured  by  timely  fubmiflion  to 
ward  off  the  blow.  He  offered  to  pay  down  the  arrears 
of  the  tribute,  and  fent  fome  chefts  of  money,  and  calkets 
of  jewels,  to  the  Mohammedan  camp ;  but,  in  fact,  the 
objeft  being  conqueft  and  plunder,  rather  than  reftitution 
and  peace,  the  dreadful  work  of  defolation  commenced. 

Than  the  fack  of  this  rich  and  elegant  Hindoo  city,  ac- 
cordingto  various  writers,  nothing  can  be  conceived  more 
truly  Ihocking.  The  pavement  of  the  principal  ftreet 
and  fquare  is  laid  to  have  been  died  with  the  blood  of  the 
milerable  inhabitants,  and  the  fpoil  taken  w as  beyond  cal¬ 
culation  ;  there  being  in  it  whole  ftreets  full  ol  lhops  of 
jewellers  and  bankers,  in  which  the  fineft  diamonds  and 
jewels  were  wrought.  But  it  was  not  only  in  Inch  trea- 
fures  that  this  fuperb  city  abounded  ;  it  was  crowded  with 
merchandife  brought  to  the  Ihores  of  Coromandel  from 
the  remotell  parts  of  Afia,  in  exchange  for  thole  valued 
trinkets ;  but  the  whole  of  this  merchandife  was  con- 
fumed  by  the  flames,  which  fpread  in  eveiy  direftion. 
What  was  chiefly  incombuitible,  the  gold,  the  filver,  and 
the  jewels,  remained  uninjured  to  the  conquerors ;  and  of 
that  the  amount  was  enormous ;  for  Thevenot  informs 
us  that  the  very  floors  of  the  ftate-apartments  in  the  pa¬ 
lace  were  covered  with  plates  of  gold.  In  the  mean  time 
the  rajah  or  king  had  elcaped  out  of  a  private  gate,  and 
fled  to  the  hill-fort  of  Golconda.  The  hill  on  which  it 
Hands,  rifes  like  a  fu gar-loaf  to  a  prodigious  height,  and 
was  mounted  with  cannon  to  its  very  fummit.  At  its  bafe, 
and  round  its  lides,  ftand  the  palace  and  the  town.  Mo¬ 
hammed  invefted  this  formidable  retreat ;  and  Cuttub, 
drawing  courage  from  defpair,  marched  out.  at  the  head 
of  fix  thoufand  horfe  and  twelve  thoufand  foot,  and  gave 
battle  to  the  Mogul  troops ;  but  he  was  defeated  with 
great  flaughter ;  and  Mohammed  rallied  into  the  cable 
with  the  retreating  Hindoos.  Cuttub  now  threw  himfelf 
at  the  victor’s  feet,  imploring  mercy  and  forgivenefs. 
Mohammed  was  inexorable ;  till  Rizia,  his  beautiful 
daughter,  appeared  in  a  fupplicating  pofture  ;  when,  van- 
quilhed  by  her  charms,  he  fheathed  his  fword.  A  treaty 
favourable  to  Cuttub  was  concluded,  by  which  only  half 
of  his  wealth  was  to  be  given  up  to  the  conqueror.  He 
.  granted  him  alfo  his  daughter  in  marriage,  with  a  king¬ 
dom  in  reverlion  for  a  dowry.  The  Ihouts  of  mirth,  and 
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the  fhrieks  of  forrow,  were  heard  rifing  indiscriminately 
together  on  this  memorable  occafion ;  and  the  palm  of 
victory  was  feen  blended  with  the  funereal  cyprefs. 

Aurungzebe  loft  no  time  in  forwarding  a  pompous  ac¬ 
count  of  thefe  exploits  to  the  emperor,  his  father,  who 
was  now  holding  his  court  at  Agra.  Emir  Jemla  was 
charged  with  thefe  difpatches  ;  and  he  fo  ingratiated  him- 
felf  wi'di  the  overjoyed  fuftan,  that  he  conferred  upon  him 
the  high  office  of  vizier.  While  Jemla  remained  at  Agra, 
information  was  received  of  the  death  of  Adil,  king  of 
Vifiapour ;  and  that  the  officers  of  his  court  had,  without 
aiking  permiffion  of  the  emperor,  raifed  his  fon  to  the  fo- 
vereignty.  Shah  Jehan,  who  coniidered  the  dominions  of 
Vihapour  as  an  appendage  to  his  empire,  highly  relented 
this  neglect.  The  new  vizier  was  therefore  ordered  to 
march  with  twenty  thoufand  men  into  that  kingdom,  ar.d 
depofe  the  fon  of  Adil,  till  he  fnould  make  his  fubmiffion 
at  the -  court  of  Agra.  On  his  arrival  at  Burhampour,  he 
was  joined  by  Aurungzebe,  with  all  his  forces.  In  the 
mean  time,  Aii,  the  vizier  of  the  deceafed,  and  of  the  ex- 
ifting  fovereign,  had  forefeen  the  impending  ftorm,  and 
hoped  to  guard  againft  its  fury  by  levying  a  confiderable 
army.  But  he  was  totally  defeated  ;  all  the  ftrorrg  holds 
of  the  province  furrendered  ;  the  king,  led  by  his  minif- 
ter  Ali,  threw  himfelf  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror,  and 
received  a  pardon  on  condition  of  paying  down  what,  in 
our  money,  would  be  equal  to  one  million  eight  hundred 
and  feventy-five  thoufand  pounds ! 

The  tidings  of  this  enormous  acquifition  of  Wealth 
reached  the  palace  of  Agra,  juft  at  the  hour  when  Shah 
Jehan  was  feized  with  that  dangerous  malady,  the  relult 
of  intemperance  in  his  feraglio,  which  was  the  fignai  for 
his  four  Tons  to  ruffi  to  war,  and  defolate  the  empire  with 
their  fanguinary  contefts  for  the  throne.  The  Tetter  to 
conceal  his  views,  and  extinguiffi  the  jealoufy  of  his  bro¬ 
thers,  Aurungzebe  affeCled  the  rigid  aufterity  of  a  Fa- 
keer,  or  Mohammedan  derveifh.  Being  only  the  third  Ion, 
and  Dara,  his  elder  brother,  having  been  not  only  pub¬ 
licly  proclaimed  heir  to  the  throne,  but  already  inverted 
with  a  great  ffiare  of  the  imperial  authority,  he  law  in  deep 
diffimuiation  the  only  chance  he  had  of  attaining  his  ends. 
.The  difeafe  of  the  Sultan  rendering  him  unable  to  attend 
to  public  bufinefs,  Dara,  of  his  own  accord,  mounted  the 
throne,  and  affumed  all  the  infignia  of  royalty.  The  vio¬ 
lence  with  which  he  acted,  betrayed  at  once  his  hatred,  and 
his  lufpicions,  of  his  brothers,  and  hurried  on  that  cataftro- 
phe  to  which  their  affairs  w-ere  unhappily  advancing.  He 
forbad  all  perfons,  on  pain  of  death,  from  holding  any  cor- 
refpondence  with  his  brothers.  Their  known  agents  in 
the  capital  were  feized  and  imprifoned,  and  the  property 
in  their  hands  confifcated.  In  a  public  affembly  he  ex¬ 
patiated  on  the  difloyalty  of  his  brothers ;  and  from  in¬ 
tercepted  letters  unfolded  their  defigns,  and  deprecated 
the  horrors  of  a  civil  war.  He  declared  his  firm  refolu- 
tion  not  to  abandon  a  throne  which  heaven  and  his  father 
had  affigned  him.  An  army  proportionate  to  the  emer¬ 
gency  of  the  cafe  was  immediately  afiembled;  and  he 
Seemed  anxious  to  rifque  the  fate,  of  the  empire  on  the 
event  of  a  bloody  and  unnatural  war. 

The  emperor’s  fecond  fon  Sujah,  who  had  accumulated 
great  power  in  Bengal  during  his  long  government  of  that 
province,  was  the  firft  who  appeared  in  the  field ;  and  he 
juftified  his  conduct  by  the  violent  meafures  of  his  bro-  ' 
tber  Dara.  He  had  attached  to  himfelf  many  of  the  great 
omrahs  about  the  court ;  his  refources  were  extenlive,  and 
his  army  formidable.  He  iffued  a  manifefto,  declaring 
that  he  was  inarching  to  revenge  the  injuftice  done  to  his 
father,  and  to  dethrone  the  parricide;  and  for  this  pur- 
pofe  he  advanced  with  his  army  to  the  ftrong  pofition  of 
Benares. 

While  the  two  elder  brothers  were  thus  meditating  to 
deftroy  each  other,  the  wily  and  fagacious  Aurungzebe 
determined  to  ftep  in  between,  and  feize  the  glittering 
prize  for  which  all  were  contending ;  and  the  better  to 
infure  fuccels,  he  hoped  £o  unite  the  army,  the  valour, 
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and  the  refources,  of  his  younger  brother  Morad,  vAtli 
thofe  of  his  own.  He  therefore  difpatched  to  that  young 
prince,  in  Guzerat,  letters  at  once  importunate  and  affec¬ 
tionate,  informing  him,  that  as  he  himfelf,  from  religious 
motives,  declined  being  a  candidate  for  the  imperial  dig¬ 
nity  ;  and  as  he  wholly  disapproved  of  the  acceffion  of 
either  of  their  eider  brothers — of  the  firft,  from  his  vio¬ 
lent  temper  and  utter  indifference  about  all  religion ;  of 
the  fecond,  from  his  being  a  declared  heretic,  and  poffefT- 
ing  but  a  moderate  fhare  of  intellect — he  was  refolved  to 
throw  all  the  weight  of  his  influence  into  the  fcale  of  Mo¬ 
rad,  who,  from  his  united  bravery,  ability,  and  benevo¬ 
lent  principles,  was,  in  his  contemplation,  alone  worthy 
to  fit  on  the  throne  of  their  immortal  anceftor,  Tamerlane  v 
the  Great :  and  with  refpect  to  himfelf,  the  utmoft  he 
defired  was,  that  when,  by  their  joint  exertions,  the  crown 
fhould  be  lecured  to,  Morad,  he  fliould  grant  him  fome 
reclufe  comer  of  the  empire,  where -he  might  pafs  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  days  in  religious  retirement  and  devotion, 
as  became  a  good  and  virtuous  Muffulman.  He  accom¬ 
panied  thefe  letters  with  one,  hundred  thoufand  rupees, 
apologizing  for  the  fmallnefs  of  the  fum,  but  advifed  him, 
without  delay,  to  feize  on  the  caftle  of  Surat,  where  the 
imperial  treafure  was  depofited,  and  employ  the  whole  in 
railing  mercenaries  to  reinforce  his  army;  and  then  to 
meet  him,  with  all  his  forces,  at  Ujein,  in  their  way  to 
feize  the  capital. 

Morad,  blinded  by  ambition,  and  beguiled  by  thefe  fpe- 
cious  artifices  of  Aurungzebe,  inftantly  put  his  army  in. 
motion,  feized  Surat  and  the  imperial  treafure,  levied  a 
great  number  of  frefh  troops,  and,  having  caufed  himfelf 
to  be  proclaimed  emperor  of  Hindooftan,  haftened  to  meet 
his  brother  at  the  place  of  rendezvous.  But  before  the 
junction  of  the  two  armies,  which  took  place  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nerbudda,.the  troops  of  Dara  had  been  Sufficiently- 
aClive  to  gain  poffefiion  of  Ujein,  before  the  allied  bro¬ 
thers  could  gain  that  port.  The  army  of  Dara  was  com¬ 
manded  by  Kaffim  Khan  and  Jeffwunt  Sing,  two  gene¬ 
rals  of  great  military  reputation,  and  firmly  attached  to 
the  interefts  of  Dara.  Shah  Jehan,  who  yet  lived  ftrug- 
gling  with  his  infirmity,  and  anxious  to  preferve  the  lives 
of  his  children,  by  announcing  to  them  a  profpect  of  his 
recovery,  lent  pofitive  orders,  in  letters  authenticated  by 
his  own  fignattire,  for  them  to  return  peaceably  to  their 
refpeCtive  viceroyalties.  But  the  meffengers  were  de¬ 
tained  as  prifoners,  and  the  letters  treated  only  as  a  for¬ 
gery  of  Dara.  The  refult  was  a  battle,  fought  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nerbudda,  in  which  the  confederated  princes 
were  completely  victorious.  Aurungzebe  and  Morad 
now  entered  Ujein  in  triumph  ;  from  whence  the  latter, 
in  the  pride  of  his  exultation,  infilled  on  proceeding  with¬ 
out  delay  to  Agra ;  but  the  more  prudent  Aurungzebe 
convinced  him  of  the  neceffity  of  halting  there  for  fome 
days,  both  to  refresh  the  army,  and  to  obtain  intelligence 
of  what  turn  political  affairs  were  now  likely  to  take  in 
that  city. 

In  Bengal,  the  other  detachment  cf  Dara’s  troops  had 
been  more  fortunate,  which  had  been  fent  againft  his  next 
brother  Sujah.  The  two  armies’got  in  fight  of  each  other 
on  the  oppofite  banks  of  the  Ganges  ;  and,  Sujah  not  ex- 
pefting  an  enemy,  the  difcipline  of,  his  army  was  rather 
relaxed,  and  his  camp  not  ftriClly  guarded.  The  troops 
of  Dara,  therefore,  commanded  by  his  fon  Soliman,  dis¬ 
covered  a  fordable  place  for  cavalry  higher  up  the  river, 
and,  eroding  in  the  dead  of  night,  he  rufhed  furioufly  on 
the  enemy,  buried  in  profound  flumber,  and  totally  un¬ 
prepared  for  refiftance.  Sujah,  roufed  by  the  clafhing  of 
Swords,  and  the  cries  of  the  wounded,  ftarted  from  his 
bed  in  aftonifhment.  He  was  foon  armed,  and  on  horSe- 
back  ;  and  at  the  head  of  his  guards  charged  the  enemy 
with  heroic  fury ;  but  it  was  too  late ;  his  veteran  troops 
were,  cut  to  pieces,  or  driven  into  the  river,  and  the  prince 
himfelf  with  difficulty  made  his  efcape  in  a  canoe,  nor  flop¬ 
ped  till  he  reached  the  ftrong  fort  of  Mongeer.  Soliman 
continued  for  fome  time  in  Bengal ;  and  clofely  inverted 
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the  fugitive  prince  in  Mongeer  ;  but  the  critical  Situation  of 
his  father  and  grandfather  at  Agra  imperiously  required 
■his  aid,  and  lie  was  compelled  fuddenly  to  raife  the  fiege, 
making  it  a  condition  on  the  part  of  Sujali,  that  he  lhould 
310  longer  oppol'e  the  claim  of  Para  to  the  throne. 

In  t^e  mean  time,  when  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of 
Para  at  the  Nerbudda  had  reached'  Agra,  the  whole  court 
was  thrown  into  the  greateft  confternation.  Shah  Jehan 
himfeif.was  indeed  furprifingly  recovered ;  but  now  he 
found  himfelf'a  prifoner  at  the  difpofal  of  his  fon  Dara, 
and  began  to  view  the  diftraftions  in  his  family  with  the 
agonizing  feelings  of  a  dethroned'king  and  a  defpifed  fa¬ 
ther.  To  whoinfoever  victory  inclined,  he  was  convinced 
that  no  benefit  would  ref'ult  to  himfelf ;  he  was  a  prifoner 
of  date,  and  the  fceptre  was  gone  from  him.  Dara  had 
got  firm  hold,  and  he  determined  to  keep  it.  Elated  alfo 
with  the  fuccefs  of  his  fon  Soliman  in  Bengal,  he  new 
meditated  a  more  fignal  triumph  over  Aurungzebe  and 
Morad.  For  this  purpofe  he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
an  army  which  confided  of  one  hundred  thou  f  ind  liorfe, 
and  one  thouSand  pieces  of  ordnance.  He  advanced  to 
the  banks  of  the  Chambul,  about'  twenty  miles  from 
Agra ;  and  there,  occupying  a  polition  ftrong  by  nature, 
and  made  doubly  fo  by  art,  he  waited  with  impatience  the 
approach  of  the  enemy.  The  confederate  prince^  moved 
from  Ujein,  and  encamped  on  an  eminence  directly  oppo¬ 
site  to  Dara’s  army,  from  whence  the  extent  and  Strength 
of  his  lines  coufd  be  discerned  ;  and  they  appeared  to  Au¬ 
rungzebe,  who  the,  following  morning  more  clofely  re¬ 
connoitred  them,  too  formidable  to  be  forced  by  an  army 
of  fuch  inferior  magnitude  as  theirs,  fcarcely  amounting 
to  forty  thouiand  men.  The  depth  of  the  river  too  at 
that  place  was  an  additional  obitacle ;  and,  though  Morad 
was  for  defpifing  every  difficulty;  the  wary  .prudence  of 
his  brother  again  restrained  his  natural  iiiipetuofity ;  while 
lie  accomplished  by  perfidy  what  force  could  not  Safely  ef¬ 
fect.  Prevailed  on  by,  large  bribes,  a  rajah  in  Dara’s  in- 
tereil  tindertook  to  conduct  the  confederated  army  by  fe- 
cret  paths  over  the  mountains  that  Stretch  between  that 
fpot  and  Agra.  Leaving,  therefore,  their  tents,  baggage, 
and  part  of  their  artillery,  under  a  ftrong  guard,  to  amuie 
the  enemy,  that  very  night  they  decamped,  and  the  next 
morning  were  discovered  by  the  enemy’s  Scouts  in  full 
march  towards  Agra.  Dara,  equally  confounded  and  af- 
tonillied,  with  precipitation  mounted  his  cavalry,  and 
puShed  at  once  between  the  enemy  and  the  capital.  He 
presented  himfelf  in  front  of  his  confederated  brothers, 
and  immediatley  began  to  form  in  battle  array.  Both  ar¬ 
mies  having  paufed  with  a  look  of  gloomy  dread  on  each 
other  for  a  whole  day,  the  firing  of  Dara’s  artillery  along 
the  whole  line  the  next  morning  announced  the  battle 
commenced.  It  was  anfwered  by  volleys  of  Shot,  and  a 
Shower  of  arrows,  from  the  confederates.  At  this  moment 
Dara  was  feen  aloft  on  his  elephant,  refolutely  advancing 
with  his  cavalry  in  the  very  face  of  the  enemy’s  cannon. 
Aurungzebe’s  artillery,  being  well  fe.rved,did  infinite  ex¬ 
ecution  among  the  great  bodies  of  liorfe,  and  they  were 
foon  thrown  into  confufion.  But  Dara,  wholly  undaunt¬ 
ed,  continued  to  advance,  animating  his  troops  both  by 
his  voice  and  his  example.  Repulfed  by  repeated  volleys, 
•they  again  and  again  rallied,  and  at  length,  milling  for¬ 
ward  in  one  impetuous  phalanx,  forced  the  enemy’s  ar¬ 
tillery,  broke  the  chains  that  linked  them  together,  and, 
corning  up  with  the  centre  commanded  by  Morad,  a  mu¬ 
tual  and  dreadful  Slaughter  took  place.  Morad,  from  his 
elephant,  dealt  the  arrows  of  death  thick  around  him,  and 
his  troops,  though  out-numbered  three  to  one,  for  a  long 
time  fought  like  lions  by  his  fide.  At  length,  overpower¬ 
ed  by  multitudes,  they  were  broken,  and  put  into  great 
disorder.  The  young  prince,  however,  though  covered 
with  wounds,  difdained  to  retreat ;  and  ordered  his  ele¬ 
phant  to  be  urged  forward  among  the  thickeft  of  the  foe, 
in  hopes  of  animating  his  troops  to  renew  the  combat,  and 
rally  round  the  ftandard  of  their  leader.  This  bold  mea¬ 
sure  had  the  defired  effeCt,  His  cavalry,  feeing  the  enemy 
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furroundihg  their  prince,  collected  in.  I115  defence,  and 
fought,  with  renewed  vigour.  A  daring  Indian  chief,  lea¬ 
den-  of  the  rajapouts,  unable  from  the  height  of  the  ele¬ 
phant  to  reach  Morad  with  his'fword,  cut  the  pillars  that 
Supported  the  roof  of  the  amari,  or  caftle,  in  which  he  fat, 
and  that  falling  upon  him  encumbered  him  for  a  time ; 
but,  on  recovering  himfelf,  lie  instantly  transfixed  the  bold 
aflailant  with  an  arrow,  and  the  dreadful  work  of  death 
was  renewed,  till  the  rajahpouts  gave  way. 

Dara,  heated  by  the  ardour  of  battle,  and  defirous  of 
fparing  the  further  eft'uiion  of  blood,  was  advancing.' with 
an  offer  of  terminating  the  contest  by  Single  combat  with 
Aurungzebe;  but,  on  hearing  of  the  retreat. of  his  troops 
before  Morad,  he  returned,  accompanied  by  a  ftrong  body 
of  cavalry,  to  the  Support  of  his  -refilled  battalions,  and 
re-conducted  them  againft  the  enemy  with  fuch  decided 
fuccels,  as  appeared  to  promife  certain  victory.  ‘  At  this 
inftant,  Shaifta,  the  general  oS  his  right  wing,  wfio  had 
not  long  before  received  a  perional  iiifult  from  Dara,  Se¬ 
cretly  favoured  the  cauSe  of  Aurungzebe,  and  was^now 
relblved  to  have  his  revenge.  He  rode  liaftiiy  up  to  Dara, 
congratulated  him  upon  his  fuccefs,  a  flu  red  him  that  the 
conteft  was  decided,  that  the  day  was  his,  and-ridvitsd 
him  to  deicend  from  liis  elephant,  and, mount  a  horie  in 
purfuit  of  the  routed  foe.  Dara,  not  fufpefting  treachery,' 
incautiously  followed  this  advice.  Hit  troops,  no  longer 
feeing  him  on  his  elephant,  but  iuppoiing  he  was  Slain, 
were.  Struck  with  a  Sudden  panic,  and  fled  tumultuously 
from  the  battle.  Aurungzebe  inffantly  coming  up;  and 
joining  his  forces  to  thofe  of  Morad,  fell  with  fury  on  the 
aftoniShed  foe;  and  a  victory  was  thus  obtained  over  an 
enemy  which  was  on  the  very  point  of  being  triumphant. 
Shaifta  Khan,  (called  alfo  Khalil  Khan,)  by  whole  artful 
manoeuvre  the  battle  had  been  won,  now  joined  the  army  of 
Aurungzebe.  No  purfuit  was  attempted  by  the  victors  ; 
but  near  the  field  of  battle  they  encamped  ;  while  Dara„ 
continuing  his  flight  towards  Agra,  reached  that  capital 
in  fafety.  ; 

Shah  Jehan,  on  hearing  of  the  event  of  this  Sanguinary 
battle,  whi<jh l  was  fought  on  the  5th  of  June  1658,  was 
overwhelmed  with_  the  deepeft  affliction ;  while  Dara, 
ashamed  to  fee  his  injured  father,  and -afraid  of  being  be¬ 
trayed  into  the  hands  of  his  brothers,  flew,  to  Delhi  j 
where,  with  the  hioney  found  in  that  metropolis,  he  let 
about  railing  a  new  army,  and  forwarded  meflengers.to 
his  Son  Soliman,  to  meet  him  with  all  his  troops  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges.  But  Soliman  had  been  too  formi¬ 
dable  an  objeCt  to  be  negleCted  by  Aurungzebe ;  and,  in 
confequence,  foon  after  the  engagement,  lie  had  dis¬ 
patched  confidential  meifengers  to  the  two  generals  be¬ 
longing  to  that  prince.  Rajah-  JeSfing,  and  Delil  Khan, 
with  the  information  that  Dara  was  utterly  defeated  ;  that 
molt  of  the  omrahs  had  joined  the  victorious  army  ;  that 
Shah  Jehan,  from  age  and  infirmities,  was  no  longer  quali¬ 
fied  to  govern  a  great  empire ;  that  a  fucceffor  nruft  be 
appointed,  and  that  Morad  was  the  moft  proper  perlon  ; 
that  to  prolong  the  conteft  would  be  a  fruitlefs  wafte  of 
blood ;  and  he  concluded  by  adding,  that  if  they  would 
feize  on  Soliman,  and  bring  him  a  prisoner  to  the  allied 
army,  they  Should  not  only  keep  their  commands,  but  be 
rewarded  with  the  higheft  honours  of  the  empire.  The 
two  generals,  on  consultation,  were  not  averfe  to  joining 
the  confederate  princes  ;  but  the  meaiure  of  Seizing  Soli- 
man  feemed  to  them,  though  not  too  wicked,  yet  too  dan¬ 
gerous  an  enterprize  for  them  to  rifque.  They,  however, 
reprefented  to  Soliman  the  defperate  Slate  of  his  affairs  ; 
difplayed  the  unconquerable  power  of  his  uncles ;  that 
opposition  would,  under  the  prefent  circumftances,  prove 
fruitlefs  ;  and  they  recommended  him  to  retire  to  Serina- 
gur,  the  rajah  of  which  country  was  his  friend,  and 
among  the  mountains  of  which  he  would  be  fafe,  till  an 
opportunity  Should  offer  for  commencing  hostilities  with 
a  better  profpeft  of  fuccefs.  The  weak  prince  followed 
their  advice  ;  and,  ordering  his  baggage  to  be  packed  up, 
commenced  his  march  for  the  mountains ;  upon  which 
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thofe  faithlefs  generals  had  the  bafenefs  to  fend  a  body  of 
troops. to  way-lay  and  plunder  the  baggage  o'f  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  prince.  The  robbers  brought  back  arr  elephant 
loaded  with  gold  rupees,  by  which  he  was  driven  to  the 
greateft  diftrefs  in  his  long  and  toillbme  retreat. 

In  the  mean  time  the  confederated  brothers,  on  the 
fourth  day  after  the  battle,  commenced  their  march  for 
Agra.  The  capital  was  in  no  condition  to  fuftain  a  fiege, 
and  the  gates  were  thrown  open  ;  but  thofe  of  the  citadel, 
which  was  a  place  of  great  ftrength,  were  kept  fhut.  Au¬ 
rungzebe,  affecting  filial  refpedl  for  Shah  Jehan,  declined 
enteriitg  the  city ;  and,  with  his  brother  Morad,  encamped 
in  a  garden  without  the  walls.  In  a  few  days,  however, 
Auritngzebe  dilpatched  a  confidential  meffenger  to  make 
his  refpect ful  fubmilfion  to  the  aged  Shah  Jehan ;  he  was 
defired  to  touch  the  ground,  in  his  name,  with  his  fore¬ 
head  ;  and  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  poflible  to  allure  him 
both  of  his  affefticn  as  a  fon,  and  his  duty  as  a  fubjecl. 
He  was  ordered  to  exprefs  his  extreme  forrow  for  the 
blood  that  had  been  fpilt,  which  was  folely  imputable  to 
the  ambition  of  Dara,  whole  violent  and  imperious  tem¬ 
per  had  forced  both  Morad  and  himfelf  into  thofe  extre¬ 
mities  ;  fiivally,  that  he  rejoiced  exceedingly  on  hearing 
ot  his  recovery,  and  refpeftfully  waited  without  the  city 
the  commands  of  his  father  and  his  fovereign.  To  this 
embafly  Shah  Jehan  replied  by  his  favourite  daughter,  Je- 
hanara  Begum,  whom  he  fent  on  purpofe  to  give  weight 
to  his  anfiver,  “  That  as  to  Aurungzebe,  he  was  fully 
convinced  of  his  zeal  and  loyalty  as  a  fon  and  a  fubjeft  ; 
that  he  fuppofed  him  to  have  been  milled  by  defigning 
perfons,  and,  as  he  doubted  not  the  contrition  he  had  ex- 
preffed  was  fincere,  he  freely  pardoned  him.  But  he  could 
not  think  thus  favourably  of  Morad,  who  was  an  obftinate 
rebel,  and  had  actually  proclaimed  himfelf  emperor  in 
Guzerat;  but  that,  if  Aurungzebe  would  defert  Morad, 
he  fhould  not  only  be  received  with  open  arms,  but  what¬ 
ever  he  could  defire  in  the  empire,  next  to  the  throne  of 
his  father,  fhould  be  at  his  command.”  The  artful  Au¬ 
rungzebe  affeCted  to  be  won  over  by  thefe  kind  words : 
“For  himfelf,  he  faid,  he  had  no  ambition  but  to  live  as 
a  derveifh,  retired  from  man,  and  devoted  to  God  ;  that, 
in  taking  Morad’s  part  againft  Dara,  he  afted  from  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  that  the  generous  and  open  nature  of  the  former, 
who  was  alfo  a  good  Muffulman,  rendered  him  better  cal¬ 
culated  for  governing  a  kingdom,  than  the  licentious  and 
arbitrary  difpofition  of  the  latter ;  but  that,  if  the  empe¬ 
ror  was  determined  not  to  revoke  his  decifionin  favour  of 
Dara,  no  body  had  a  right  to  control  him ;  and  lie  folemn- 
ly  promifed  within  two  days  to  wait  upon  him  in  perfon, 
in  order  to  difcufs  that  important  queftion.” 

Jehanara,  deceived  by  her  brother’s  prcteftations,  haft- 
ened  to  the  emperor  with  the  joyful  intelligence,  that  his 
grey  hairs  were  not  to  defcend  in  forrow  to  the  grave  ; 
that  Aurungzebe  would  come  in  two  days  and  make  his 
fubmiffion  ;  and  that  Dara  might  yet  enjoy  the  throne, 
as  being  the  elder  brother.  But  the  cautious  emperor  too 
well  knew  the  ambition  and  lubtlety  of  Aurungzebe  to 
be  himfelf  deceived.  Never  indeed  was  a  deeper  game  of 
duplicity  played  oft’;  for,  while  Aurungzebe  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  neither  Dara  nor  Morad  fhould  fway  the  impe¬ 
rial  fceptre,  Shah  jehan  was  as  fully  refolved  that  Aurung¬ 
zebe,  if  he  once  entered  the  gates  of  the  palace,  fhould  not 
again  efcape  out  of  them.  But  Aurungzebe  had  no  in¬ 
tention  of  vifiting  his  father.  He  had  conftantly  an  ac¬ 
tive  fpy  at  his  elbow,  Roxanara  Begum,  who  was  as  de¬ 
voted  to  his  interefts  as  Jehanara  was  to  thofe  of  Dara  ; 
and  the  had  forewarned  him  to  beware  of  treachery,  for 
that,  if  he  entered  the  palace,  he  would  be  inftantly  feized. 
After  the  two  days  had  elapled,  mefiage  after  meffage 
reached  Aurungzebe,  foliciting  the  promifed  interview, 
and  ftating  “  that  his  aged  fire  wifhed  only  to  embrace 
his  repentant  fon,  and  reftore  him  to  favour  and  diftinc- 
tion.”  That  aged  fire,  however,  had  dilpatched  letters 
to  Dara  of  a  very  different  ftamp,  which  were  intercepted 
and  brought  to  Aurungzebe.  Thofe  letters  determined 
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the  fteps  now  to  be  taken  by  the  confederated  brothers.  Al 
length  a  day  of  meeting  was  appointed  by  Aurungzebe, 
.who  fent  his  eldeft  fon  Mohammed  to  announce  his  ap¬ 
proach;  but  confeffed,  as  reports  hoftile  to  his  fafety  were 
in  circulation,  that  unlefs  a  fmall  guard  were  allowed  for 
the  protection  of  his  perfon,  he  could  not  enter  the  pa¬ 
lace.  A  guard,  therefore,  confining  of  a  limited  number 
of  men,  and  commanded  by  his  fon  in  perfon,  was  per¬ 
mitted  previoufly  to  enter  the  gates.  The  young  prince, 
on  entering,  examined  all  the  avenues ;  and,  finding  -in 
one  of  the  courts  a  body  of  men  concealed,  he  com¬ 
plained  to  the  emperor  of  an  intention  to  feize  his  father’s 
perfon,  and  declared,  that,  unlefs  thofe  men  were  fent 
away,  he  would  difpatch  a  meffenger  to  prevent  his  father 
from  entering  the  citadel.  Shah  Jehan,  depending  upon 
his  numerous  guards,  confented  to  difmils  them.  Au¬ 
rungzebe,  on  his  near  approach  to  the  citadel,  was  an¬ 
nounced  ;  when  on  a  fudden,  as  if  feized  with  a  fit  of 
devotion,  he  ordered  the  cavalcade  to  change  their  courfe, 
and  move  towards  the  tomb  of  Akbar,  where  he  profefled 
his  intention  of  offering  up  his  prayers  to  heaven.  This 
ftrain  of  hypocrify  was  the  fignal  for  aftion.  The  prince’s 
party  was  compofed  of  picked  men,  whom  nothing  dis¬ 
mayed.  They  rufhed  on  the  imperial  troops  that  guarded 
the  gates,  and,  loon  made  themfelves  mailers  of  the  pa¬ 
lace.  The  emperor,  finding  himfelf  fallen  into  the  very 
fnare  which  he  had  fet  For  his  fon,  began  to  vent  his  rage 
againft  Aurungzebe,  and  his  perfidious  grandfon  ;  to  which 
the  young  prince  replied  not,  but,  making  his  obeifance, 
refpedfully  retired. 

Aurungzebe,  whcfe  infatiable  ambition  had  rendered  hint 
callous  to  the  ties  of  nature,  having  thus  accomplifhed  his 
purpofe,  fmiled  at  the  earneft  meffages  now  lent  by  his: 
aged  fire,  to  folicit  an  interview  ;  and  conftantly  returned 
an  excufe,  accompanied  with  hints  relative  to  the  recent 
duplicity  which  had  marked  his  father’s  conduct ;  adding, 
“  that,  when  he  had  annihilated  the  power  of  Dara,.  he  would 
himfelf  come  and  open  to  him  the  gates  of  his  prifon.” 
He  appointed  Etbar  Khan  governor  of  the  fortrefs ;  who. 
fliut  up  the  wretched  fiiltan,  with  Begum  Saheb,  and  all 
bis  women,  caufing  feveral  gates,  through  which  there 
was  a  poffibiuty  of  efcape,  to  be  walled  up.  Day  and 
night  a  vigilant  guard  was  kept,  that  the  emperor  might 
neither  write,  nor  fpeak,  nor  quit  his  apartment,  but  in. 
the  prefence  of  his  guard. 

The  confederate  brothers,  having  appointed  their  uncle 
Shah  Heft  Khan,  governor  of  Agra,  and  taken  out  of  the 
royal  treafury  what  fums  they  wanted,  proceeded  to  Delhi 
for  the  deftruClion  of  Dara.  But,  on  their  arrival  at  Mut¬ 
tra,  a  grand  entertainment  was  provided  by  Aurungzebe^ 
at  which  Morad,  who  was  voiuptuoufly  inclined,  drank 
too  freely  of  the  Shiraz  wine,  while  the  rigid  Aurungzebe 
refufed  to  pollute  his  lips  with  the  forbidden  beverage. 
On  pretence  of  bufinefs  Aurungzebe  quitted  the  apart¬ 
ment,  and  Morad  funk  into  a  profound  fleep.  In  this 
fituation  his  fabre  and  poniard  were  taken  from  him 
Every  previous  precaution  had  been  ufed  for  the  fuccefs 
of  the  enterprife.  Confidential  guards  had  been  appoint¬ 
ed,  and  a  band  of  ruffians  waited  without.  At  this  mo¬ 
ment  re-entered  Aurungzebe,  and,fpurning  with  his  foot 
the  inebriated  prince,  exclaimed,  “  Is  this  a  conduft  be¬ 
coming  a  great  emperor  ?  What  will  the  nation  think  of 
him,  who,  having  dethroned  one  prince  for  intemperance, 
fullers  his  intellects  to  be  thus  overpowered  by  wine  > 
Morad,  thy  throne  is  for  ever  forfeited.  Take  this  fot 
away ;  bind  him,  and  throw  him  into  that  room,  there  to 
fleep  out  his  wine.”  The  prince  fearehed  in  vain  for  his 
fword  and  poniai'd ;  five  or  fix  guards  rallied  in,  and,  in 
Ipite  of  all  his  oppofition,  fettered  his  hands  and  feet. 
A11  efeorfand  an  elephant  were  ready  at  hand,  which,  on 
the  6th  of  July  1658,  conveyed  him  to  Gwalior,  the  ftate- 
prifon  of  the  houfe  of  Timour. 

Aurungzebe  now  commenced  his  march  for  Delhi ;  but 
hearing  that  Dara  had  proceeded  to  Lahore,  and  refblving 
not  to  leave  a  rival  in  the  field,  he  continued  his  purfuit 
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with  the  utmoft  rapidity ;  and,  advancing  constantly  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  he  drank  the  fouleft  water,  ate  the 
coarl'eft  food,  and  fleet  on  the  bare  ground,  like  the  meanelt 
-foldier.  Sara,  dreading  to  be  overtaken  by  his  implacable 
brother,  quitted  Lahore,  and  bent  his  courfe  towards 
Mcultan.  Relaxing,  therefore,  in  his  impetuous  career, 
and  thinking  his  prefence  neceifary  in  the  capital,  Au- 
rungzebe  dilpatched  Khan  Jehan,  his  favourite  omrah, 
with  eight  thoufand  horfe,  in  purfuit  of  the  fugitive  Dara, 
-while  he  himfelf  returned  with  his  retinue  leifurely  to 
Delhi.  Here  contemplating  the  rapid  fuccefs  of  his  career, 
he  determined  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  hypocrify,  by 
circling  his  head  with  the  imperial  diadem  ;  but  this  act, 
being  fo  direftly  contrary  to  all  his  profeflions  as  a  reli¬ 
gious  devotee,  required  fome  previous  management.  His 
friends,  who  were  in  the  fecret,  convened  an  afi'embly; 
and,  from  motives  of  public  necejpty,  propofed  that  he  fliould 
be  foliated  to  wear  that  crown,  to  the  burthen  of  which 
no  one  elfe  was  equal.  As  all  of  them  were  alike  inte- 
refted  in  the  event,  the  propofal  was  received  with  accla¬ 
mation,  and  they  went  in  a  body  to  the  palace,  to  intreat 
Aurungzebe  to  be  reconciled  to  imperial  honours.  For 
a  long  time  the  crafty  hypocrite  refufed,  and  even  put  on 
the  appearance  of  being  highly  incenled  at  fuch  a  propo¬ 
rtion.  But  when  they  urged  it  upon  him  as  a  matter  of 
duty,  and  that  the  Deity  might  be  ferved  as  faithfully  amid 
the  fplendour  of  a  throne  as  in  the  gloom  of  a  cell,  he 
with  religious  reluctance  feemed  to  confcnt.  Without  any  of 
the  pompous  ceremonies  ufual  on  fuch  occafions,  which 
he  affefted  to  defpife,  the  humble  Fakeer,  or  MuflTulman 
derveifn,  Aurungzebe,  on  the  fecond  of  Augult,  1658, 
afcended  the  throne  of  Hindooftan  ;  on  which  occafion 
he  afiumed  the  title  of  Aulum-Geer,  or  Conqueror  of  the 
World. 

But,  while  Aurungzebe  was  thus  intent  upon  fecuring 
to  himfelf  the  regal  dignity,  his  brother  Sujah,  in  the 
rich  and  fertile  province  of  Bengal,  had  been  fuccefsful 
in  raiflng  another  very  confiderable  army,  and  was  on  his 
march  to  difpute  with  the  new  emperor  his  title  to  the 
throne.  Nor  was  Sujah  the  only  competitor  :  in  the  fouth, 
Dara  had  efcaped  the  vigilance  of  the  omrah  Khan  Jehan, 
and  was  rapidly  increafing  his  army,  and  extending  his 
influence.  Soliman  his  fon,  at  Sirinagur,  protected  by  its 
rajah,  was  enlifting  under  his  banners  the  hardy  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  northern  mountains.  The  Rajapouts,  with 
JeiTwunt  at  their  head,  were  ready  to  join  either  of  thole 
armies  againft  him;  while  many  parties,  attached  to  the 
aged  but  dethroned  king,  Hood  aloof,  waiting  a  favoura¬ 
ble  crifis  to  reftore  his  authority,  in  oppofition  to  that  of 
either  of  his  fons.  Aurungzebe,  wholly  undifmayed  at 
thefe  furrounding  perils,  prepared  to  take  the  field.  He 
fent  orders  to  his  fon  Mohammed,  at  Moultan,  to  join 
him  with  all  the  forces  under  his  command  ;  and  to  Emir 
Jemla,  to  h alien  towards  Bengal  with  the  troops  from 
the  Deccan. 

Sujah,  in  the  mean  time,  advanced  from  Allahabad,  and 
encamped  in  a  ftrong  pofition  at  Kidgwa,  where  he  in¬ 
trenched  himfelf,  and  waited  the  enemy’s  attack.  The 
emperor  approached  with  rapidity ;  his  fon  Mohammed 
commanding  the  van,  which  confifted  of  five  thoufand 
horle.  Sujah,  however,  having  a  fine  train  of  artillery 
which  defended  the  front  of  his  camp,  and  on  which  he 
placed  great  dependence,  ventured  not  out  of  his  lines. 
At  day -break  the  following  morning  Aurungzebe  com¬ 
menced  the  aftion  ;  but  fo  ftrongly  was  Sujah  intrenched, 
that  it  was  impoffible  to  force  his  pofition,  while  his  ar¬ 
tillery  made  dreadful  execution.  The  attack  was  repeat¬ 
ed  feveral  times  with  no  better  fuccefs  ;  and  the  afia.ilants 
were  repulfed,  difcomfited,  and  thrown  into  diforder. 
The  army  of  Sujah,  at  this  critical  moment,  rulhed  by 
thoufands  from  their  lines  ;  and,  headed  by  their  prince, 
attacked  the  enemy  with  fuch  vigour,  that  they  began  to 
fait  back  on  every  fide.  Aurungzebe,  on  this  trying  oc¬ 
cafion,  evinced  that  fortitude  and  prefence  of  mind  which 
was  his  peculiar  chara&eriltic.  He  urged  on  his  elephant, 
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carrying  the  imperial  ftandard,  into  the  thickeft  battalions 
of  the  enemy ;  and,  ftimulated  by  his  example,  the  retreat¬ 
ing  Moguls  rallied  round  their  prince.  Sujah;  on  another 
elephant,  ei'pied  him  at  a  diftance,  and  panted  to  meet  his 
brother  in  combat ;  but  the  throng  of  elephants  and  ca¬ 
valry  between  them  prevented  their  meeting.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  conductor  of  the  elephant  of  Aurungzebe 
was  fliot  through  the  heart.  A  ftorm  of  arrows  was  then 
directed  at  Aurungzebe  from  every  quarter;  but,  being 
clad  in  complete  armour,  they  recoiled  from  him,  while 
his  nervous  arm  darted  deftruftion  upon  the  aflailants. 
His  confummate  general  and  chief  omrah,  Jemla  at  that 
moment  coming  up  with  a  powerful  reinforcement  to  his 
lupport,  and  cutting  his  way  into  the  hottelt  part  of  the 
battle,  gave  adecifive  turn  to  the  fate  of  the  day..  Sujah, 
after  performing  acts  of  heroifm  that  might  have  done 
honour  to  an  Achilles,  had  yet  the  mortification  to  fee 
his  army  routed  in  every  quarter;  and  it  was  with  the 
utmolt  difficulty  that  he  efcaped  to  the  ftrong  fortrefs  of 
Allahabad.  Aurungzebe  found  himfelf  in  no  condition 
to  purfue  the  routed  enemy.  He  was  anxious  to  get  back 
to  Agra,  where  a  report  of  his  entire  difeomfiture  'had 
thrown  the  city  into  great  confufion.  He  now  wrote  a 
refpeftful  letter  to  his  father,  ftating  his  viftory,  and  de- 
fire  to  vifit  him.  But  Shah  Jehan  refufed  to  receive  the 
letter,  and  returned  it  by  the  fame  meflenger,  with  the 
filent  difdain  of  an  injured  father  and  an  infulted  monarch. 

In  the  mean  while,  his  elder  brother  Dara  had  concen¬ 
trated  a  freffi  army  in  Guzerat,  with  which  he  directed 
his  march  towards  Agra,  and  in  a  lhort  time  encamped 
near  Agimere,  where  he  threw  up  intrenchments,  and 
waited  in  expectation  of  being  joined  by  many  omrans, 
his  former  friends.  But  in  this  the  hopes  of  Dara  were 
fatally  difappointed  ;  yet  he  courageoufiy  prepared,  though 
with  very  inadequate  forces,  for  that  battle  which  was  to 
decide  his  fate.  The  circumftances  of  this  engagement 
are  varioufly  related  ;  but  it  is  agreed  by  all  writers  that 
it  ended  in  the  total  overthrow  of  Dara ;  who,  flying  for 
fuccour  to  the  caftle  of  a  Patan  chief  named  Jihon  Khan, 
whofe  life  he  had  twice  faved,  when  doomed  by  Shah  Je¬ 
han  to  be  trampled  to  death  under  the  feet  of  elephants, 
for  rebellion,  he  was  there  received  with  every  external 
mark  of  friendffiip  and  regard.  This  execrable  villain, 
however,  betrayed  both  him  and  his  younger  fon  into 
the  hands  of  their  enemy,  and  lent  them  under  a  ftrong 
efcort  to  Delhi,  where  Aurungzebe  at  that  time  kept  his 
court.  The  unfortunate  Dara  was  committed  to  a  ftrong 
fort  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi,  where  l'ome  ruffians 
were  foon  fent  to  difpatch  him.  They  entered  his  apart¬ 
ment  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  ftriking  oft'  his  head,  bore 
it  reeking  with  blood  to  Aurungzebe,  who  anxioufly 
waited  its  arrival.  After  fatisfying  himfelf  that  there  was 
no  impofition,  he  ordered  it  to  be  taken  from  his  fight, 
and  buried  with  the  body  in  the  tomb  of  Humaioon.  The 
youthful  companion  of  his  forrows,  his  youngeft  fon,  was 
on  the  following  morning  conveyed  to  Gwalior. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  unnatural  and  cruel  atrocities  of 
Aurungzebe,  his  own  fon  Mohammed,  who  had  conceived 
a  tender  regard  for  the  daughter  of  his  uncle  Sujah,  and 
dreading  the  anger  of  his  father  on  its  becoming  known, 
feized  an  opportunity  of  going  over,  with  a  confiderable 
body  of  friends,  to  join  the  ftandard  of  his  uncle,  Sujah 
gladly  received  the  royal  deferter,  and  confented  to  his 
immediate  nuptials  with  his  daughter,  which  were  cele¬ 
brated  wuth  the  utmoft  magnificence  ;  he  then,  conftituted 
him  general  in  chief  of  his  army. 

The  aftoniihed  and  offended  Aurungzebe  inftantly  or¬ 
dered  Jemla  to  purfue,  with  all  the  forces  of  the  empire, 
his  rebellious  fon ;  and  neither  to  quit  him,  nor  Sujah, 
till  they  had  accompliffied  their  deftraftion.  The  aftive 
vizier  immediately  opened  the  campaign,  crofted  the  Gan¬ 
ges  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  marched  with  all  fpeed 
againft  Tanda,  where  Sujah  and  Mohammed  then  lay 
with  a  confiderable  army.  Mohammed,  in  the  ardour 
of  youth,  and  accuftomed  to  victory,  urged  Iris  father- 
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in-law  to  renounce  the  fyHem  of  intrenchment,  and 
ril'que  every  thing  at  once  in  a  general  engagement.  Su- 
jah  confented ;  and  the  prince,  fondly  expelling  to  be 
joined  on  the  day  of  battle  by  the  greater  part  of  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  troops,  -creeled  his  ftandard  in  the  front  of  Sujah’s 
army,  and  inarched  in  the  centre  of  the  firft  line.  In  this 
hope,  however,  he  was  deceived.  A  large  column  of  liorfe 
bearing  down  upon  him,  by  Jemla’s  exprefs  order,  con¬ 
vinced  him,  by  the  vigour  of  their  affault,  how  little,  ex¬ 
cept  his  own  valour,  he  had  to  depend  upon.  Nor  did 
the  invincible  fortitude  of  Sujah  avail  in  trying  to  keep 
together  the  battalions  which  he.  perfonally  commanded. 
They  fled  in  every  direction ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmoft 
difficulty  thole  two  princes  efcaped  being  taken  prifoners. 
They  urged  their -flight  together  to  Dacca,  the  lalt  town 
of  confequence  in  Bengal ;  while  Jemla  entered  Tanda  in 
triumph,  and  remained  there  fome  time  to  regulate  the 
affairs  of  the  province. 

Aurungzebe,  though  greatly  enraged  at  the  defection 
of  his  fon,  concealed  his  refentment,  and  made  ufe  of  Itra- 
tagem  to  induce  him  to  return  to  his  duty  and  allegiance. 
In  this  he  fucceeded  ;  and  Mohammed,  arriving  at  Agra, 
full  of  contrition  for  his  offence,  was  by  his  unrelenting 
Father  immediately  fent  prifoner  for  life  to  Gwalior.  The 
unfortunate  father-in-law,  in  the  mean  time,  perpetually 
harafted  by  Jemla,  was  compelled  to  fly,  with  a  few  faith¬ 
ful  followers,  over  barren  mountains  and  tracklefs  deferts, 
into  Arracan,  where  he  was  at  firft  iyell  received  by  the 
prince  of  that  country;  but  who  at  length,  either  intimi¬ 
dated  by  the  menaces  of  Aurungzebe,  or  overcome  by  the 
lucre  of  a  great  reward,  withdrew  from  his  protection, 
and  either  effected,  or  connived  at,  the  aflaffination  of  Su¬ 
jah  and  all  his  family  ! 

Having  nothing  now  to  fear  but  from  Soliman  the  fon 
of  Dara,  yet  not  thinking  his  throne  fecure  while  that 
prince  furvived,'  Aurungzebe,  firft  by  menaces,  and  then 
by  bribes,  prevailed  on  the  rajah  of  Sirinagur  to  dilmils 
that  unfortunate  prince  from  his  court ;  in  confequence 
of  which  he  was  feized,  and  conveyed  to  Delhi  in  fetters 
of  gold.  An  order  was  immediately  ifl'ued  for  his  impri- 
fonment  for  life ;  and  he  was  in  confequence  conveyed 
under  a  ltrong  guard  to  the  other  fugitives  in  Gwalior, 
where  the  whole  of  them  are  laid  to  have  perifiied  in  turn 
by  the  effeft  of  flow,  poil'on. 

Aurungzebe,  after  this  long  feries  of  rapine  and  mur¬ 
der,  finding  himfelf  without  a  rival  in  the  throne,  or  a 
competitor  in  the  field,  began,  for  the  firft  time,  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  the  bleffings  of  peace.  His  Item  and  implacable 
character  had  put  rebellion  out  of  countenance;  while 
his  fame  as  a  warrior  bad  l'pread  far  and  wide  through 
Alia ;  infomuch  that  ambaftadors  from  Tartary,  Perlia, 
Arabia,  and  even  from  Ethiopia,  arrived  fucceffively  at 
Delhi,  bearing  the  richeft  prefents  to  be  laid  at  the  feet  of 
the  Indian  king.  The  empire  thus  remaining  for  home 
time  undifturbed,  afforded  Aurungzebe  a  favourable  op¬ 
portunity  of  developing  his  talent  for  legillation.  Vigour 
and  difpatcli  marked  all  his  meafures.  The  omrahs  who 
held  commiftions  attended  the  prefence  daily ;  and  peti¬ 
tions  were  heard  from  the  meaneft  fubjeft,  and  caufes  de¬ 
cided,  by  the  emperor  himfelf,  fitting  on  his  throne.  The 
officers  of  ftate  were  conftantly  employed  in  their  refpec- 
tive  departments  ;  and  meffengers  mounted  on  the  fieeteft 
horfes  were  in  readinefs,  at  every  poft,  to  bear  the  impe¬ 
rial  decrees  to  the  remoteft  comers  of  the  empire.  Plain 
in  his  manners,  inflexible  in  his  juftice,  and  with  every 
paftion  but  that  of  ambition  fubdued  in  his  own  breaft, 
Aurungzebe  could  make  but  few  allowances  for  the  frail¬ 
ties  of  others.  The  diftant  viceroys  trembled,  at'  his 
frown  ;  and  the  leaft  deviation  from  their  duty  was  pu- 
niihed  with  degradation  or  with  death.  / 

During  this  repofe  of  the  empire,  in  February  1666, 
Shah  Jelian,  at  the  end  of  an  imprisonment  of  feven  years, 
expired  in  the  caftle  of  Agra.  On  receiving  intelligence 
ef  his  father’s  death,  Aurungzebe  haftily  proceeded  to 
Agta,  and  was  faluted  by  his  lifter  Jehanara  as  the  real 


emperor ;  and  on  his  entrance  ft;  presented  him  with  a 
large  golden  bafin,  which  contained  the  moll  valuable 
jewels  of  their  deceafed  father.  The  royal  remains  were 
l'olemnly  interred  in  the  famous  marble  maufbleum  erect¬ 
ed  by  himfelf  for  liis  beloved  wife,  as  noticed  in  the  early 
part  of  his  reign. 

The  following  year  Aurungzebe  had  the  good  fortune 
to  learn,  that  his  moft  formidable,  enemy,  the  famous  Seva- 
jee,  was  taken  off  by  death.  This  able  founder  of  the 
Mahratta  ftates  had  long  bid  defiance  to  every  oppofi- 
tion  ;  anil,  though  various  armies  had  been  detached  again!!: 
him,  both  from  Guz,erat  and  the  Deccan,  they  were  ut¬ 
terly  unfuccefsful  in  their  attempts  to  fubiugate  him  ;  and 
even  Aurungzebe  himfelf  found. his  military  talents  and 
political  intrigues  completely  baffled  by  the  more  fubtle 
Sevajee.  When  death  had  releafed,  him  of  this  rival,  he 
could  not  conceal  his  joy ;  but  paid  a  tribute  to  his  me¬ 
mory  by  exclaiming,  “That  man  was  indeed  a  great  ge¬ 
neral,  who  has  had  the  magnanimity  to  raife  a  new  king¬ 
dom,  while  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  deftroy  the  an¬ 
cient  fcvereignties  of  India..  My  armies  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  againft  him  for  nineteen  years,  and  neverthelefs 
his  ftate  has  been  always  increasing.” 

And  now,  though  Aurungzebe  had  taken  fufficient 
care  to  have  his  three  brothers,  with  fix  of  their  foils,  de¬ 
voted  to  deft  ruff  ion,  yet  was  he  alarmed  by  a  report,  va- 
rioully  circulated,  that  his  brother  Sujah  had  made  his  ef- 
cape  from  his  affaffins,  and  taken  fheiter  with  his  nu¬ 
merous  adherents  in  the  province  of  Bengal,  with  his 
friends  among  the  Patans.  And,  the  faff  of  his  death  be¬ 
ing  very  much  difputed  in  Hindcoftan,  the  Patan  chiefs 
took  advantage  of  thefe  doubts  ;  and,  in  1673,  produced, 
as  a  competitor  for  the  imperial  diadem,  a  moll  princely 
perfon,  in  all  refpefts  refembiing  Sujah,  and  who  they  de¬ 
clared  was  that  identical  fon  of  Shah  Jehan,  marching  to¬ 
wards  his  native  city,  to  alfert  his  rights,  and  to  revenge 
the  murder  of  his  family.  The  Patan  army,  very  confi- 
derable  in  its  number,  and  with  this  nominal  prince  at  its 
head,  crofted  the  Indus,  and  marched  unoppofed  towards 
Delhi,  publicly  proclaiming  their  adopted  champion  Em¬ 
peror  of  Hindoojlan.  Aurungzebe,  affirmed  at  the  rapid  ad¬ 
vance  of  fo  powerful  an  enemy,  fupporting  a  pretender 
to  his  throne,  marched  out  with ‘all  his  forces  to  meet 
them,  .and  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  juft  at  the 
clc-fe  of  the  year  1674.  The  vanguard  of  the  imperial 
army,  which  firft  eroded  the  river,  was  unable  to  witft- 
ftand  the  impetuous  attack  of  the  Patans,  and  was  defeat¬ 
ed.  But  the  next  morning,- when  the  whole  of  Aurung- 
zebe’s  forces  had  crofted,  and  formed  for  affion,  a  moft 
obftinate  and  bloody’  conflict  took  place,  in  which  the 
Patans  were  entirely  defeated,  and  fled  in  great  diforder, 
with  their  fictitious  prince,  to  their  ltrong  holds  in  the 
mountains,  along  the  whole  line  of  the  Paropamifan 
range  ;  yet  fo  unbroken  was  their  fpirit,  that,  iffuing  in 
large  bodies  by  night,  they  made  frequent  affaults  on  the' 
Mogul  camp,  plundering  their  baggage,  and  cutting  off 
their  iupplies ;  by  which  defultory  mode  of  attack  the 
war  was  protracted  for  fifteen  months.  To  counteract 
thefe  marauders,  Aurungze'oe  eftabliihed  a  chain  of  pofts, 
and  left  a  fufficient  for-ce  to  defend  the  coiyitry  ;  while 
he  himfelf  returned  to  Delhi,  after  an  abfence  of  two  years 
and  three  months. 

For  fome  time  peace  and  harmony  feemed  again  to  be 
entertained  as  welcome  guelts  at  the  court  of  Aurung- 
zebe ;  until  the  reftlels  ambition  of  that  infatiable  mo¬ 
narch  determined  him  to  plan  a  new  expedition  into  the 
Deccan.  In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1683  the  king  of  Vi- 
iiapour  died  ;  and  Aurungzebe  dilpatched  his  fon  Azem, 
with  a  great  army,,  to  feize  upon  that  kingdom;  which, 
together  with  Golconda,  and  the  whole  peninfula,  he  now 
refolved  to  incorporate  with  the  Mogul  empire.  Though 
greatly  reduced  by  the  former  invaftons,  the  rajah  of  that 
country  was  Hill  formidable ;  for  both  Myfore,  and  many 
other  countries  lying  to  the  fouth  and  welt,  were  tribu¬ 
taries  to  that  monarch,  or  to  the  king  of  Golconda ;  and, 
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by  their  joint  exertions,  the  array1  under  Azem  was  driven 
back  and  defeated.  On  the  news  of  this  difgrace,  the  an¬ 
gry  and  irritated  Aurungzebe,  early  in  1684,  marched 
himfelf  into  Vifiapour,  at  the  head  of  an  army  three  times 
larger  than  that  of  the  Hindoos,  and  encamped  at  no  great 
diftance  from  the  capital.  Formidable  as  was  his  force, 
yet,  according  to  his  ufual  plan  of  preferring  ftratagem  to 
compulfion,  he  was  lavilh  of  his  promifes  and  his  trea- 
fures  among  the  chief  officers  of  both  the  government 
and  army  of  Vifiapour,  to  procure  their  defection ;  and 
by  this  means  in  a  fiiort  time  his  confidence  of  ultimate 
fuccefs  was  fo  ftrong,  that  he  detached  his  Ion  Mauzim, 
with  a  large  proportion  of  the  army,  to  attack  the  king 
of  Golconda,  whole  aftive  fupport  of  the  rajah  of  Vifia¬ 
pour  was  well  known.  The  intimidated  king,  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  Moguls,  (hut  himfelf  up  in  the  fortrefs  of 
Golconda,  which  Mauzim  immediately  inverted  ;  where¬ 
upon  the  rajah,  dreading  the  lofs  of  his  dominions,  prof¬ 
fered  the  humbleft  fubmiffion,  with,  a  great  quantity  of 
gold,  and  the  mod  precious  diamonds  of  his  mines. 
Thefe  terms  of  capitulation  being  tranfmitted  to  Au¬ 
rungzebe,  then  occupied  by  Vifiapour,  he  directed  the 
prince  his  fon  to  accede  to  them. 

Aurungzebe,  in  the  mean  while,  having  diftributed  mag¬ 
nificent  largeffes  among  the  chiefs  of  Vifiapour,  the  king 
of  that  country  found  his  army  fo  reduced  in  number, 
that,  felefting  that  portion  of  it  on  which  he  could  place 
the  firmed  reliance,  he  retired  into  his  capital ;  but,  not 
thinking  himfelf  fafe  within  its  walls,  he  retired  to  a 
neighbouring  hill-fort,  and  left  his  more  experienced  ge¬ 
nerals  to  defend  the  city.  After  two  or  three  vigorous 
afiaults,  the  city  furrendered  ;  and  Seconder,  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  young  monarch,  being  clolely  befieged  in  the  fort, 
and  feeing  no  chance  of  efcape,  capitulated  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  his  life,  and  the  pofl'effion  of  his  women  and 
children.  He  appeared  before  Aurungzebe  m  filver  chains, 
and  humbled  himfelf  to  the  dull  in  the  prel'ence  of  the 
haughty  viftor. 

Immediately  after  the  fall  of  Vifiapour,  the  greedy  ful- 
tan,  notwithftanding  the  terms  of  capitulation  juft  before 
granted  to  the  king  of  Golconda,  confidered  thofe  terms 
as  nugatory,  being  ratified  only  by  his  fon  !  Under  co¬ 
vert  of  this  fcandalous  fubterfuge,  he  refolved  to  march 
to  that  capital,  in  oppofition  to  the  repeated  remonftrances 
of  the  prince  Mauzim,  who  declared  that  the  ambition  of 
the  emperor  was  about  to  facrifice  the  honour  of  his  fon, 
which  was  pledged  to  that  monarch.  Aurungzebe,  re- 
gardlefs  of  thele  remonftrances,  and  of  every  tie  which 
integrity  and  honour  know,  marched  direftly  to  Gol¬ 
conda,  and  inverted  that  ftrong  fortrefs,  in  the  month  of 
January,  1687.  The  emperor  himfelf  conduced  the  fiege, 
and  fixed  his  head- quarters  in  the  city  of  Hyderabad. 
The  walls  and  ramparts  of  Golconda  are  fix  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference  ;  but  were  eafily  inverted  by  the  immenle  ar¬ 
my  of  Aurungzebe,  which  conftfted,  as  fome  report,  of 
no  lefs  than  five  hundred  thouland  men.  On  the  27th 
of  September,  after  a  clofe  fiege  of  eight  months,  a  gene¬ 
ral  attack  was  made  by  night ;  and  the  garrifon,  exhauft- 
ed  by  famine  and  fatigue,  after  a  -flight  refiftance,  were 
overpowered,  and  for  the  molt  part  cut  in  pieces.  The 
•unfortunate  king,  who  had  taken  ffielter  in  the  meaneft 
office  of  his  palace,  was  dragged  from  his  hiding-place  be¬ 
fore  the  conqueror,  who  not  only  treated  him  with  mark¬ 
ed  indignity,  but  inflicted  the  fcourge,  in  order  to  extort 
a  difcovery  of  treal'ures  fuppofed  to  be  concealed. 

Thus,  in  the  year  1687,  were  the  potent  and  golden 
kingdoms  of  Vifiapour  and  Golconda,  which  had  refilled 
for  "two  centuries  all  the  machinations  of  the  Mogul  mo- 
r.archs,  added  to  the  over-grown  empire  of  Aurungzebe. 
Yet  to  fubjugate  the  other  unconquered  parts  of  the  pe- 
uinfula  was  the  arduous  effort  of  the  remainder  of  the 
prolonged  life  of  this  indefatigable  monarch  ;  who,  in  fpite 
of  increafing  age  and  infirmities,  (for  he  was  now  in  his 
73d  year,)  continued  from  this  time  till  his  death  almoll 
conftantly  in  the  field.  The  Carnatic,  which  had  been  de- 
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pendant  on  Golconda,  the  Myfore,  tributary  to  Vifiapour, 
and  the  rajahs  of  Tanjore,  Tritchinopoly,  and  other  finaller 
kingdoms,  were  quickly  reduced  ;  butthe  Mabrattas,  under 
Sahojee,  the  fon  of  Sambajee,  and  grandfon  of  the  famous 
Sevajee,  founder  of  thofe  ftates^ohftinately  difputed  every 
inch  of  ground,  and  often  reduced  the  enemy  to  the  great- 
eft  llraits,  in  a  country  devaftated  by  perpetual  war.  The 
war,  however,  lingered  on,  until  the  great  objeft  upon 
which  fo  many  years  of  the  life  of  Aurungzebe  hau  been 
employed,  the  reduflion  of  the  Deccan,  was  accomplifli- 
ed  ;  when,  exhaufted  with  age,  and  worn  down  to  (kin 
and  bone,  he  retired,  fora  few  weeks  previous  to  his  death, 
into  winter-quarters  at  Ahmednagur.  There,  finding  his 
diflolution  inevitably  approaching,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
ninety  fome  glimpfes  of  remorfe  appear  to  have  broken  in 
upon  a  mind  long  rendered  callous  by  the  fouleft  crimes 
of  bloodftied  and  murder.  Two  letters,  written  by  him 
to  his  Ions  Azem  and  Kambukfh,  a  IhorC  time  before  hi* 
diflolution,  difplay  evident  fymptoms  of  a  perturbed  and 
diilrefled  mind.  On  Friday  the  21ft  of  February,  1707, 
after  performing  his  morning  devotions  in  company  with, 
his  attendants,  he  exclaimed,  “  Oh  !  that  my  death  may 
happen  on  a  Friday,  for  bieffed  is  he  who  dieth  on  that 
day !”  when  fuddenly  he  funk  down,  and  was  no  more. 

Thus,  at  an  age  to  which,  few  of  human  race  attain,  ex¬ 
pired  the  mercilefs  dellroyer  of  his  own  diftinguilhed  fa¬ 
mily,  and  the  fcourge  of  the  Hindoos.  He  rigidly  fol¬ 
lowed  the  principles  of  the  Mohammedan  faith ;  and  we 
cannot  but  admire  the  unlhaken  refoiution  with  which, 
during  fo  long  a  life,  he  fubmitted  to  privations  of  every 
kind,  though  prefiding  in  the  moll  luxurious  court,  and 
wielding  the  richeft  feeptre  of  Afia.  His  diet  conftfted 
chiefly  of  herbs  and  pulle  ;  no  fermented  liquor  ever  pall¬ 
ed  his  lips;  in  the  pleafures  of  his  ha-rem  he  was,  at  leaft, 
more  temperate  than  his  predeceffors ;  keeping,  indeed, 
according  to  the  cullom  of  .the  Afiatics,  a  number  of  wo¬ 
men,  but  rather  for  oftentation  than  ufe..  He  allowed 
himfelf  but  little  time  for  deep  or  meals ;  and  that  por¬ 
tion  of  his  aflive  day  that  was  not  devoted  to  the  hearing 
of  petitions  and  other  public  bufinefs  in  the  hall  of  au¬ 
dience,  was  parted  in  a  perpetual  routine  of  prayer,  ablu¬ 
tion,  and  reading  the  Koran.  Except  on  public  feftivals, 
the  veil  he  wore  l'eldom  exceeded  the  value  of  eight  rupees  ; 
nor  were  his  falh  and  tiara,  as  had  been  the  cullom  with 
the  former  emperors,  loaded  with  gold  and  jewels.  In 
the  camp  he  was  the  moll  Indefatigable  foldier  of  his 
whole  army  ;  rifing  early,  retiring  late  to  reft,  content 
with  the  coarfeft  fare,  and  llept  often  on  the  bare  ground, 
wrapt  up  in  the  Ikin  of  a  tiger. 

Aurungzebe,  as  a  fovereign,  though  deeply  ftained  with 
blood,  yet  was  otherwile  endowed  with  many  excellent 
qualities.  He  was  accomplilhed  in  literature  beyond  moll 
of  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Timour.  He  was  mailer 
of  the  Perfian  and  Arabic  languages  ;  and  wrote  with  flu¬ 
ency  that  of  his  anceftors,  the  Moguls.  He  patronized 
learned  men  throughout  his  dominions  ;  and  wrote  with 
his  own  hand  many  of  the  government  difpatches,  which 
were  remarkable  for  their  brevity  and  precifion.  He 
erefled  many  fchools  and  univerfities  in  different  parts  of 
his  empire ;  llored  them  with  books  in  eveiy  branch  of 
learning ;  appointed  over  them  the  moll  able  mailers  ; 
and  endo  red  them  with  competent  falaries  from  the  funds 
of  the  empire.  Thefe  learned  feminaries  he  occafionally 
vifited,  and  entered  with  freedom,  attempered  by  dignity, 
into  various  difputations  with  the  fchoolmen.  There  cer¬ 
tainly  were  in  his  manners  much  of  complacency  and  af¬ 
fability  ;  and  a  benignity  reigned  in  his  features,  which 
we  too  well  know  was  foreign  to  the  feelings  of  his 
heart.  He  had  four  fons  :  Akbar,  the  eldeft,  died  in  Per- 
fia-;  of  the  three  furviving  fons,  the  eldeft,  named  Shah 
Aulum,  or  Mauzim,  was  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death 
viceroy  of  Cabul.  Azem,  tiie  fecond  Furviving  fon,  was 
with  his  father  in  the  Deccan,  and  was  his  favourite, 
Kajnbuklh,  the  youngeft,  was  governor  in  the  newly-con¬ 
quered  province  of  Vifiapour.  Aurungzebe  alfo  left  a 
P  Jhort 
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Jhort  will,  which,  for  its  moral  and  its  hiftorical  import¬ 
ance,  is  here  recited;  and  which,  while  it  demonftrates 
his  willies  in  regard  to  their  future  deftiny,  manifeftly 
expreifes  his  apprehenfion  of  the  civil  war  which  foon 
took  place  between  them. 

Aurungzebe’s  last  Will. — “  I  came  empty-handed 
into  the  world,  and  empty-handed  I  quit  it.  Whoever 
of  my  fortunate  children  lhall  chance  to  rule  the  empire, 
let  him  not  rnolelt  Mohammed  Kamhukfly,  fnould  he  reft 
contented  with  the  two  new  foubahs  of  Viliapour  and  Hy¬ 
derabad. — There  cannot  be  a  better  vizier,  than  Emir-al- 
Omra. — Let  all  the  king’s  fefvants  be  true  and  faithful  to 
Mohammed  Azem  Shah. — Whoever  ft* all  chance  to  have 
the  empire,  let  him  not  turn  out  or  moleft  thofe  born  or 
bred  up  in  my  houfe. — If  the  divifion  I  formerly  made 
proves  agreeable  to  my  children,  it  will  prevent  a  great 
deal  of confufion  and  bloodlhed. — There  are  two  imperial 
feats,  Agra  and  Delhi ;  whoever  fettles  in  Agra  may  have 
the  province  thereof,  Deccan,  Malva,  and  Guzerat. — And 
who  refides  at  Delhi,  may  have  Cabul  and  the  other  pro¬ 
vinces. — I  came  naked  into  the  world,  and  naked  I  go 
out  of  it.  Let  no  enfigns  or  royal  pomp  accompany  my 
funeral;  let  Hamid-o’din- Khan, who  is  faithful  and  trufty, 
convey  my  corpfe  to  the  place  of  Shah  Zen-al-din,  and 
make  a  tomb  for  it,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  done  for 
derveilhes ;  low  and  plain,  without  any  manner  of  orna¬ 
ment;  let  not  my  fortunate  children  give  themfelves  any 
concern  about  a  monument. — There  is  in  my  private  trea- 
fury  57,382  rupees;  let  1000  rupees  be  diftributed  among 
the  poor  at  my  funeral.” 

As  another  curious  fpecimen  of  the  mode  of  writing, 
and  manner  of  expreffion  in  the  epiftolary  ftyle,  among 
thefe  extraordinary  people,  the  following  letter  from  Au- 
rungzebe  to  his  fon  Azem,  when  at  the  point  of  death, 
as  hinted  above,  is  alfo  thought  worthy  of  the  reader’s 
attention 

To  Azem  Shah. — “  Health  to  thee!  My  heart  is  near 
thee.  Old  age  is  arrived :  weaknefs  fubdues  me,  and 
■ftrength  has  forfaken  all  my  members.  I  came  a  ftranger 
into  this  world,  and  a  ftranger  I  depart.  I  know  nothing 
of  myfelf,  what  I  am,  and  for  what  I  am  deftined.  The 
inftant  which  palled  in  power  hath  left  only  forrow  behind 
It.  I  have  not  been  the  guardian  and  protector  of  the 
•empire.  My  valuable  time  has  been  palled  vainly.  I  had 
a  patroixin  my  own  dwelling,  (confluence,)  but  his  glo¬ 
rious  light  was  unfeen  by  my  dim  fight.  Life  is  not  tail¬ 
ing;  there  is  no  veftige  of  departed  breath,  and  all  hopes 
from  futurity  are  loft.  The  fever  has  left  me,  but  nothing 
of  me  remains  but  Ikin  and  bone.  My  fon  Kambuklh, 
though  gone  towards  Viftapour,  is  ftill  near :  and  thou, 
my  fon,  art  yet  nearer.  The  worthy  of  efteem,  Shah  Au- 
lum,  (or  Mauzpn,)  is  far  diftant ;  and  my  grandfon,  Azeem 
Oolhaun,  by  the  orders  of  God,  is  arrived  near  Hindooftan. 
The  camp  and  followers,  helplefs  and  alarmed,  are,  like 
myfelf,  full  of  affliction ;  reftlefs  as  the  quicklilver.  Sepa¬ 
rated  from  their  lord,  they  know  not  if  they  have  a  maf- 
ter  or  not. 

“  I  brought  nothing  into  this  world;  and,  except  the 
infirmities  of  man,  carry  nothing  out.  I  have  a  dread 
for  my  falvation,  and  with  what  torments  I  may  be  pu- 
nilhed.  Though  I  have  ftrong  reliance  on  the  mercies 
and  bounty  of  God,  yet,  regarding  my  actions,  fear  will 
not  quit  me ;  but,  when  I  am  gone,  reflection  will  not 
remain.  Come  then  what  may,  I  have  launched  my  vef- 
fel  on  the  waves.  Though  Providence  will  protect  the 
carnp,  yet,  regarding  appearances,  the  endeavours  of  my 
Ions  are  indifpenlibly,  incumbent.  Give  my  laft  benedic¬ 
tions  to  my  grandfon,  Bedar  Bukht,  whom  I  cannot  fee, 
but  the  defire  affeCls  me.  The  begum  his  daughter  ap¬ 
pears  afflifted  ;  but  God  is  the  only  judge  of  hearts.  The 
foolilh  thoughts  of  women  produce  nothing  but  dilap- 
pointment.  Farewell!  farewell!  farewell!” 

The  remains  of  this  Great  Mogul  were  fcarcely  depo- 
Cted  in  the  filent  grave,  before  the  thirft  for  empire  which 
agitated  the  breafts  of  Ins  two  elder  Ions  broke  forth  into 
2. 
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open  contention,  and  divided  the  interefts  of  the  great 
omrahs  of  ftate.  India  had  not  for  ages  witnefled  two 
fuch  formidable  armies  as  were  now  to  be  oppofed  to  each 
other  by  Azem  Shah,  and  Shah  Aulum,  to'  decide  their 
right  of  fucceffion  to  the  throne.  Azem  Shah,  however, 
being  on  the  fpot,loft  no  time  in  feizing  upon  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  he  afcended  the  throne  in  the  Mohammedan 
year  or  hegira  m3,  or  that  of  Chrift  1707,  immediately 
after  the  interment  of  his  father.  He  alfo  affumed  the 
command  of  the  imperial  army,  which  he  confiderably  in- 
creafed,  and  after  feme  time  commenced  his- march  for  the 
capital,  Agra.  His  elder  brother  Shah  Aulum,  the  inftant 
he  received  intelligence  of  his  father’s  death,  marched 
from  Cabul  to  Lahore,  where  he  greatly  augmented  his 
forces ;  and  font  an  exprefs  to  his  fon  Azeem  Oofliaun, 
to  haften  with  the  troops  belonging  to  his  government  of 
Bengal,  and  fecure  Agra  before  Azem  Shah  could  arrive 
from  the  Deccan ;  while  he  liimfelf,  by  forced  marches, 
would  take  poffeffion  of  Delhi.  Thefe  fervices  were  com¬ 
pletely  effeCled,  while  the  tardy  Azem  Shah  was  fporting 
and  hunting  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna.  So  enveloped 
was  he  in  the  pride  of  his  own  importance,  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  no  arm  was  fufficiently  powerful  to  be  lifted  up 
againft  him ;  and  even  when  meffengers  arrived  with  cer¬ 
tain  intelligence  of  his  brother's  approach,  he  difmiffed 
them  with  reproach,  infilling  that  Shah  Aulum,  inftead 
of  daring  to  invade  the  unconquerable  empire  of  Hin¬ 
dooftan,  was  more  likely  to  fly  for  fafety  and  Ihelter  to 
fome  other  clime.  Immenfe  clouds  of  dull,  however, 
which  feemed  to  darken  the  diftant  horizon,  convinced 
the  too-confident  emperor  of  his  miftake;  and  with  an 
ungracious  and  forbidding  afpeCl  he  commanded  the  dif- 
perfed  troops  of  his  numerous  army  to  colleCl  together. 
His  eldeft  fon,  Bedar  Bukht,  who  had  been  bred  to  arras 
in  the  camp  of  his  grandfather  Aurungzebe,  was  direCled 
to  march  forward  at  the  head  of  the  lirft  divifion  to  re¬ 
connoitre  the  enemy.  His  chief  omrah  or  general,  Zool- 
feccar  Khan,  was  commanded-  to  bring  up  the  rear  divi¬ 
sion;  while  he  himfelf  put  his  elephants' and  guards  in 
motion  in  the  centre. 

■  The  day  before  the  battle,  Shah-  Aulum  font  by  an  aged 
derveilh  the  following  meffage  to  his  brother  Azem  Shah : 
“  By  the  divine  aulpices,  we  inherit  from  our  anceftors  an 
extenlive  empire,  comprehending  many  kingdoms.  It 
will  be  juft  and  glorious  not  to  draw  the  Iword  againft 
each  other,  nor  confent  to  died  the  blood  of  the  faithful. 
Let  us  equally  divide  the  empire  between  us.  Though 
I  am  the  elder,  I  will  leave  the  choice  in  your  power.” 
The  vain-glorious  and  haughty  Azem,  miftaking  this  con- 
defcenfion  for  cowardice,  replied,  that  “  he  wouia  anfwer 
his  brother  on  the  morrow  in  the  battle and  difmiffed 
the  derveilh  with  contempt. 

The  morning  no  looner  dawned,  than  Shah  Aulum  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  ample  revenge  for  this  coarfo  affront ;  and 
commenced  the  fatal  aft  ion  by  a  tremendous  roar  of  can¬ 
non.  His  eldeft  fon  Azeem  Oolhaun  led  on  his  right 
wing;  while  his  principal  general  Monauim  Khan,  with 
two  of  the  young  princes,  Ichander  Shah  and  Jehan  Shah, 
conduced  the  left ;  the  pre-eminent  ftation  of  Shah  Au¬ 
lum  was  of  courfe  in  the  centre,  where  he  contrived  to 
place  a  chofen  band  of  the  moft  undaunted  of  his  chief¬ 
tains.  His  artillery  played  incefl'antly,  which  did  great 
execution ;  and  his  fons,  advancing,  fired  Ihowers  of  muf- 
quetry,  which  fell  like  hail.  Thefe  were  oppofed  by  a 
line  of  rockets  in  the  front  of  the  army  of  Azem  Shah, 
which,  hurling  fiery  darts  on  the  heads  of  the  affailants, 
dealt  confufion  and  death  around  them.  The  fun,  ob- 
foured  by  dull  and  fmoke,  was  in  the  meridian,  and  the 
heat  excelfive.  Both  armies  with  equal  rage  began  to 
dole ;  and  the  carnage  was  unfpeakable.  A  valiant  chief 
of  Azem  Shah  boldly  advanced  on  the  right  wing  of  the 
enemy,  and,  penetrating  to  the  elephant  of  Azeem  Oofliaun, 
lurried  his  lfear  at  the  prince ;  but  it  miffed  him,  and 
ffuck  in  the  thigh  of  an  attendant ;  at  which  the  prince 
in  van  inftant  difcharged  an  arrow  through  the  heart  cf 
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the  affulant,  and  he  fell  dead  to  the  ground.  The  prince 
Wailajah,  who  fupported.  him,  being  'driven  back,  took 
Iheiter  with  his  brother  Bedar  Bukht.  The  left  wing, 
commanded  by  Zoolfeccar  Khan,  was  now  attacked  with 
incredible  fury  5  but  he  quickly  drove  back  the  daring- 
enemy,  and  killed  their  leader.  At  this  inftant  Azeerrt 
Oolhaun  came1  tip  with  his 'whole  divilion  to  their  relief ; 
on  which  Zoolfeccar  retreated,  and,  defcending  from  his 
elephant,  mounted  a  horfe,  and,  deferring  his  prince,  fled- 
from  the  field  of  battle,  which  determined  the  rout  of  the 
left  wing.  In  the  mean  time  Bedar  Bukht,  the  heroic 
fon  of  Azqm,  had  for  a  time  dealt  death  and  deftruCtion 
around  him,  and  cut  off  a  party  headed  by  Ruftum  dil 
Khan,  who  now  changed  tides,  and  declared  for  the  em¬ 
peror.  But  the  valiant  prince,  being  overpowered  by  frefh 
aflailants,  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  centre,  while  the 
greater  part  of  his  wing  were  killed  or  difperfed. 

The  principal  followers  and  perfonal  attendants  of 
Azem  Shah  at  length  gathered  round  him,  determined 
to  preferve  his  perfon,  or  fell  their  lives  in  his  defence. 
The  valiant  and  truly  brave  on  both  tides,  thus  meeting 
at  the  head  of  their  refpeclive  princes,  defcended  from 
their  elephants,  and  prepared  to  engage  on  foot.  The 
battle  now  raged  hand  to  hand;  the  chieftains  and  prime 
of  the  nobility  fought  with  fibres,  till  the  dead  lay  on 
heaps,  and  obitru&ed  the  advances  of  frefli  aflailants.  At 
length  a  mulket-ball,  and  .feveral  arrows,  flruck  the  va¬ 
liant  prince  Bedar  Bukht,  and  he  funk  down  dead  on  the 
fpot.  The  three  fons  of  Shah  Aulum,  as  if  determined 
at  once  to  end  the  conflict,  now  gathered  round  the  ele¬ 
phant  of  their  defeated  uncle,  and  inftantly  difpatched 
him  ;  they  then  turned  towards  the  party  of  his  youngeft 
fon,  the  prince- Wallajah,  wdio  unfortunately  partook  of 
the  fame  fate  with  his  father  and  brother  Bedar  Bukht. 
Thus  perifhed  Azem  Shah  and  his  two  fons,  after  a  reign 
of  only  three  months  and  twenty  days. 

Ruftum  dil  Khan,  who,  as  noticed  above,  had  early  in 
the  day  changed  tides,  contrived  to  place  hiinfeif  near 
Azem  Shah  during  the  refldue  of  the  battle  ;  and,  on  fee¬ 
ing  him  left  dead  in  his  amaury,  he  afcended  the  elephant, 
and  cutting  off  the  head  of  the  corpfe,  remounted  his 
h-orfe,  and  galloped  with  it  in  triumph  to  the  viCtor. 
With  exulting1  hope-of  great  reward,  he  laid  his  prize  at 
the  prince’s  feet ;  but  Shah  Aulum,  having  heard  of  his 
defection,  loaded  him  with  the  reproaches-  he  fo  juftly 
merited;  ordering  the  head  to  be  buried  with  proper 
refpect,  and  forbidding  the  trumpet  of  victory  to  be 
founded.  In  the  mean  time  Monauim  Khan  took  charge 
of  the  bodies  of  the  unfortunate  young  princes  ;  and 
treated  the  ladies  of  their  harems  with  refpeft  and  tender- 
nefs ;  for  in  the  eaftern  countries  the  women  always  fol¬ 
low  the  camp,  at  leaft  where  Mohammedanifm  prevails. 
Shah  Aulum  paffed  the  night  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
the  next  day  encamped  his  army  round  the  gardens  of 
Dhera,  about  fix  miles  from  Agra;  to  which  capital  he 
next  repaired,  and  afcended  the  throne  of  his  fathe.r  Au- 
rungzebe,  without  further 'oppotition;  taking  on  that  oc- 
cation  the  name  of  Bahadur  Shah. 

After  repofing  from  the  fatigues  of  the  campaign,  the 
new  emperor  concerted  meafures  for  reducing  his  younger 
brother  Kambukfh,  who  had  affumed  the  uncontrouled 
fovereignty  in  the  Deccan.  With  a  princely  forbearance, 
Shah  Aulum,  now  Bahadur,  neither  perfecuted  nor  pu- 
nillied  any  of  the  adherents  of  Azem  Shah  ;  but  on  the 
contrary  conciliated  the  regard  of  the  unfortunate  nobi¬ 
lity  who  had  efcaped  from  the  late  battle,  by  condefcend- 
ing  manners,  and  a  fits  of  perfonal  kindnefs.  By  thefe 
means  his  ftandard  was  joined  by  almoft:  all  the  great  om- 
rahs  ;  and  he  marched  towards  the  Deccan  with  an  army 
fuperior  by  at  leaft  a  hundred  thoufand  men  to  any  which 
had  ever  before  entered  that  rich  and  fertile  diltriCl.  He 
now  appointed  his  confummate  general  Monauim  Khan, 
his  vizier ;  and  Zoolfeccar  Khan,  the  late  general  of  Azem, 
he  named  as  the  future  governor  of  the  Deccan ;  bellow¬ 
ing  upon  him  at  the  fame  time  the  title  or  office  of  emir 
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ul  omrah,  or  treafufer  of  the  empire.  The  four  royal 
princes,  fons  of  Shah  Aulum,  held  principal  commands 
in  the  army;  and  almoft  all  the  nobility  of  the  Rate  join¬ 
ed  in  the  fplendcur  of  this  memorable  expedition. 

Shah  Aulum  began  his  march  into  the  Deccan  early 
in  the  Muffulman  year  or  hegira  1 1 20,  A.  D.  1708; 
and,  by  the  prudent  management  of  the  vizier,  though 
the  army  was  immenfe,  the  greateft  fupply  of  forage  and 
provisions  was  -  found  ready  prepared  at  every  halting- 
place  of  the  troops,  whereby  the  -  higheft  order  and  dif- 
ciplins  was  maintained  in  the  army!  When  the  emperor 
arrived  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  Hyderabad,  where  Kam- 
buldh  had  fortified  himfelf,  he.  difpatched  a  meffenger  to 
him  with  a  letter  written  in  his  own  hand,  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  effect : — “  Our  ever-honoured  father  retigned  to  .you 
only  Beejapour;  bnt.we  give  you,  in  addition,  Hyderabad. 
Thefe  two  extenfive  countries,  long  famous  for  their  great 
kings,  producing  a  revenue  more  than  half  of  Hindooftan, 
we  leave  to  you,  without  interference  or  relu fiance,  and 
fhall  efteem  you  dearer  than  our  own ,  children.  Think 
not  then  of  contention,  nor.  confent  to  filed  the  blood  of 
the  faithful,  nor  difturb  the  repole  of  our  government. 
If  you  give  the  ear  of  acceptance  to  this  advice,  we  will 
farther  confer  upon  you  the  nizamut  of  the  Deccan,  if 
agreeable  to  you  ;  and,  after  vifiting  the  facred  tomb  of 
our  father,  we  will  return  to  Hindooftan.” 

There  was  no  treachery  in  this  generous  offer  ;Tor  Shah 
Aulum  always  ft  owed  liberality  and  affefticn  in  his  con- 
dufl  to  his  brothers.  Kambukfh,  weak  and  felf-conceit- 
ed,  paid  not  the  fmalleft  attention  to  the  pacific  offer  of 
his  brother,  but  added  affronts  and  infults  to  his  autho¬ 
rity;  In  confequence  of  this  obftinacy  he  was  deferted 
by  his  principal  officers,  and  molt  of  the  zemindars  of  the 
Deccan  retired  to  their  homes  ;  while  the  troops  mutinied 
for  arrears,  and  hourly  threatened  to  plunder  his  eftefls. 
Will  it  be  believed,  that  he  yet  determined  to  refill,  and 
expedited  viftory  ?  He  even  quitted  the  afylum  of  the  city- 
walls,  and  encamped  upon  a  plain  about  the  diftance  of 
three  cofs,  with  iris  fmall  force,  within  fight  of  the  empe¬ 
ror’s  army.  Shah  Aulum,  from  compaliion  to  his  brother, 
and  the  hope  of  yet  reducing  him  by  gentle  means,  would 
not  permit  his  troops  to  attack ;  but  Kambuklh  inter¬ 
preted  the  inactivity  of  the  imperial  army  into  fear,  and 
founded  the  trumpet  of  defiayce.  At  length  the  emir 
ul.omrah  Zoolfeccar  Khan,  wdio  had  a  keen  enmity  againll 
the  mifguided  prince,  refolved  to  feize  him.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  obtained  leave  to  march,  under  the  pretence  of  re¬ 
connoitring  the  enemy,  and  moved  towards  him  with  his 
own  followers,  a  divilion  from  the  troops  of  Monauim 
Khan,  and  a  body  of  Mahrattas  under  the  chief  Neema 
Scindia.  The  infatuated  Kambuklh  let  up  a  contemptuous 
laugh  at  this  fmall  detached  force ;  but,  bpng  charged  at 
once  on  all  tides,  was  inftantly  deferted  by  his  followers, 
except  a  few  perfonal  attendants.  Notwithstanding. this, 
Ire  fought  as  long  as  he  had  Strength  to  ufe  his  bow  and 
arrows,  from  his  elephant,  till  at  length  he  lunk  down  on 
his  feat  through  lofs  of  blood  from  feveral  wmunds.  He 
w'ds  then  taken  by  Daood  Khan,  and  carried  to  the  prince, 
his  nephew,  Jehan  Shah,  who,  with  his  brothers,  had  ftcod 
at  fome  diftance  during  this  extraordinary  Ikirmilh.  The 
captive  prince  was  conveyed  to  the  ^imperial  tents,  and 
vilited  by  his  brother  the  emperor,  who  endeavoured  to 
comfort  him  by  every  exprelfion  of  affectionate  concern. 
But  his  wounds  were  mortal.  He  replied  to  the  emperor, 
“  There  are,  in  a  calket  -upon  my  elephant,  fome  jewels 
of  our  father  and  my  own,  of  which  I  beg  your  majelty’s 
acceptance.”  He  then  languilhed  till  nine  at  night,  when, 
without  a  groan,  he  refigned  his  breath. 

The  emperor  Bahadur  Shah  Aulum  held  now  the  un- 
difputed  fovereignty  over  all  Hindooftan  ;  and  it  might 
have  been  expeCted  that  years  of  peace,  and  relaxation 
from  the  toils  of  war,  would  naturally  have  followed :  but 
fuch  was  not  the  ordination  of  Providence.  Only  a  lliort 
time  elapfed,  before  intelligence  arrived -that  the  Seiks,  a 
tribe  of  Hindoos  ever  hoitile  to  the  Mohammedans,  had 
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rifen  in  rebellion,  and  taken  pofi’effion  of  Sirhind,  and 
were  laying  wafte  the  country  towards  Lahore.  The  em- 

{>eror,  therefore,  refolved  to  march  in  perfon,  without  d’e- 
ay,  towards  Lahore ;  and,  having  by  forced  marches  ar¬ 
rived  at  that  city,  he  refolved  inftantly  to  lay  fiege  to  Sir- 
hind  ;  but  which  place  the  rebels  deferted  on  his  approach, 
and  retired  to  the  fortrels  of  Daber,  the  refidence  of  their 
goorrah,  or  chief,  where  they  fortified  themfelves  as  ltrongly 
as  poffible.  The  imperial  army  foon  arrived  within  fight  of 
the  goorrah’s  camp,  which  lay  round  the  walls  of  Daber, 
on  different  heights  commanding  the  paffes  to  that  for- 
trefs,  fituated  on  a  fummit,  furrounded  by  hollows,  craggy 
rocks,  and  deep  ravines.  Shah  Aulum  had  refolved  to  lie 
inactive  before  the  enemy  for  fome  time,  in  hopes  by  this 
means  to  render  them  confident,  and  tempt  them  to  an 
engagement ;  on  which  account  he  iffued  pofitive  orders 
to  the  princes  and  all  the  omrahs,  not  to  advance  near 
the  enemy’s  lines  on  any  pretence,  however  favourable. 
Some  days  palled  in  this  ftate  of  inactivity,  when  the 
khan  khanan,  or  chief  general,  entreated  permifiion  of  the 
emperor  to  advance,  with  his  own  followers,  to  recon¬ 
noitre  the  enemy’s  pofition :  which  was  granted,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  he  lhould  not  commence  an  attack  without 
•further  orders  from  the  prefence.  However,  when  he  had 
approached  near  their  lines,  the-enemy  began  a  warm  can¬ 
nonade  from  their  works,  while  bodies  of  their  infantry 
on  the  heights  galled  him  with  rockets,  mufquetry,  and 
arrows.  His  foldiers,  enraged,  were  not  now  to  be  re¬ 
strained  ;  and  the  khan  khanan,  more  jealous  of  his  mili¬ 
tary  fame  than  fearful  of  the  emperor’s  difpieafure,  ven¬ 
tured  for  once  to  difobey,  by  giving  directions  to  attack. 
He  difmounted  from  his  liorfe,  and  led  his  troops  on  foot 
up  the  molt  difficult  acclivities,  driving  the  rebels  before 
him  with  the  greateit  rapidity  and  fuccefs.  This  feene 
palTing  within  fight  of  the  royal  camp,  the  chiefs  and 
foldiers,  emulous  of  glory,  waited  not  for  orders,  but 
haftened  to  join  in  the  affault ;  while  the  emperor  and 
fhe  four  princes  viewed  the  fight  from  the  fquares  of  their 
encampments,  with  a  mixture  of  anger  and  fatisfaCtion. 
At  lalt  the  rebels  were  driven  from  all  their  works,  to  the 
narrow  fummit  round  the  fort  of  Daber,  where  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  defend  themfelves  in  a  defperate  manner,  but 
without  even  the  hope  of  efcape  from  inevitable  daugh¬ 
ter  ;  when  night  coming  on,  rendered  friends  and  foes 
undiftinguilhable  to  each  other.  The  khan  khanan,  lure 
of  having  the  goorrah  or  chief  in  his  power,  gave  orders 
for  his  troops  to  ceafe  the  attack,  and  lie  upon  their  arms 
in  their  prefent  pofition,  till  the  morning  fhould  enable 
him  to  finilh  it  with  fuccefs.  He  had,  however,  unluckily 
negleried  to  block  up  a  fecret  path  leading  from  the  fort 
to  the  hills.  The  goorrah,  a  man  cf  great  art,  generally 
appeared  in  the  drefs  and  fplendour  of  a  prince;  but, 
during  the  night,  without  acquainting  his  followers  of  his 
intentions,  he  changed  his  habit,  and  left  the  fort  undil- 
ccvered.  The  khan  khanan,  at  early  dawn,  renewed  the 
attack,  and  gained  the  place  fword  in  hand,  exulting  in 
the  certainty  of  carrying  the  goorrah  dead  or  alive  to  the 
emperor,  wbofe  difpieafure  at  his  dilbbedience  of  orders 
would  by  this  fervice  be  changed  to  approbation :  but 
who  can  relate  his  grief  and  disappointment  at  finding 
that  his  prize  had  elcaped,  without  leaving  a  trace  of  his 
footfteps  behind  him  ?  The  goorrah’s  fpeed  of  foot  was 
alfo  uncommon  ;  and  he  alone  was  acquainted  with  the 
paths  and  mazes  through  the  hills  that  led  to  the  fnowy 
mountains  which  he  had  marked  for  'heifer.  The  khan 
khanan  loft  for  a  time  almoft  the  ufe  of  his  faculties, 
which  wer^  abforbed  in  the  dread  of  the  emperor’s  dif¬ 
pieafure.  Indeed  he  had  foon  the  cruel  mortification  of 
learning  from  meffengers,  that  his  majefty  was  highly  en¬ 
raged  againft  him.  But  though  this  did  not  continue 
long,  and  Shah  Aulum,  regarding  his  former  fervices,  re¬ 
ceived  him  again  into  favour  after  a  few  days ;  yet  this 
noble  and  faithful  minifter  never  recovered  from  the  lhock 
he  now  received,  added  to  the  pain  he  felt  at  feeing  three 
cf  the  princes,  and  the  emir  ul  omrah  Zoolfeccar  Khan, 
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ufing  all  their  arts  to  complete  his  min,  which  ftuck  like 
a  poifoned  arrow  in  his  breaft.  He  loft  all  fatisfacrion 
from  worldly  enjoyment,  and  died  in  a  few  days,  fincerely 
lamented  by  the  emperor. 

After  the  Seiks  were  thus  completely  routed,  Shah  Au- 
ium  directed  his  march  back  to  the  city  of  Lahore ;  where 
he  had  no  fooner  arrived,  than  he  was  feized  with  a  dead¬ 
ly  maladjr,  which  all  at  once  infeCted  his  head  and  heart 
with  infupportable  pain,  and  fo  inftantaneous  was  the  fa¬ 
tal  effect,  that  it  gave  full  reafon  to  imagine  it  proceeded 
from  poifon.  Fie  was  feized  with  faintings,  which  con¬ 
tinued  without  intermiffion,  till,  on  the  21  ft  of  Mohirrim, 
1124,  A.  D.  17 12,  he  deferted  this  tranfitory  world  for 
that  of  eternity.  He  had  been,  from  the  firft  inftant  of 
his  illnefs,  given  over  ;  and  the  princes,  and  ladies  of  the 
harem,  made  loud  and  violent  lamentations  round  his 
bed,  and  put  on  every  token  of  the  molt  heartfelt  forrow. 

Bahadur  Shah  Aulum  reigned  five  years  and  eight 
months  ;  and  his  biographer,  Eradub  Khan,  has  left  on 
record  the  following  character  of  him  : — “  Shah  Aulum 
was  generous  and  merciful,  of  a  great  foul,  tempered  with 
affability,  difeerning  of  merit.  He  had  feen  the  ftriCt 
exercife  of  power  during  the  reigns  of  his  grandfather  and 
father,  and  been  ufed  to  authority  himfelf  for  the  lalt 
fifty  years.  Time  received  a  new  lultre  from  his  acceffion, 
and  all  ranks  of  people  received  favours  equal,  if  not 
fuperior,  to  their  merits ;  fo  that  the  public  forgot  the 
excellencies  and  great  qualities  of  Aurungzebe,  which 
became  abforbed  in  the  bounties  of  his  fon  and  fuccefl'or. 
Some  narrow-hearted  perfons,  however,  out  of  ingratitude 
and  envy,  attributed  his  general  liberality  to  ill-placed 
extravagance  and  profufion ;  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  de¬ 
fending  of  every  profefiion,  and  worthy  of  all  degrees, 
whether  among  the  learned  or  the  eloquent,  the  noble  or 
the  ignoble,  received  an  attention  from  the  throne,  which 
the  eye  of  time  prior  to  this  had  never  feen,  nor  had  fuck 
been  heard  of  before  by  the  ears  of  fame.  His  perfonal 
qualities  and  perfections  fpeech  is  unequal  to  relate.  His 
valour  was  luch,  that  he  had  refolved  on  meeting  Azem 
Shah,  whole  bravery  was  celebrated,  in  fmgle  combat. 
His  four  fons,  pollened  of  great  power  and  confiderable 
force,  he  fuffered  conftantly  to  be  near  his  perfon,  never 
giving  himfelf  a  moment’s  iufpicion  regarding  them,  nor 
preventing  their  forming  connections  with  the  prime  no¬ 
bility.  He  permitted  the  fons  of  thofe  princes  who  had 
fallen  in  battle  againft  him  to  appear  at  all  times  com¬ 
pletely  armed  in  his  prefence.  The  infant  children,  in- 
ftead  of  fending  into  captivity,  which  had  ever  been  the 
cuftom,  he  let  remain  unmolefted  with  their  mothers ; 
while  thofe  arrived  at  manhood  daily  accompanied  him 
in  the  chace,  unguarded,  and  fhared  in  all  his  diverfions.. 
His  court  was  magnificent  to  a  degree  beyond  that  of 
Shah  Jehan.  Seventeen  princes,  his  Ions,  grandfons,  and 
nephews,  fat  generally  round  the  throne,  in  the  manner 
following : — On  his  right  hand,  Jehander  Shah,  his  eldeft 
fon,  with  his  three  fons ;  his  third  fon  Ruffeh  Oolhaun 
with  his  three  fons  ;  and  Bedar  Dil,  fon  to  his  nephew 
Bedar  Bukht.  On  his  left,  Mohammed  Azeem  Oolhaun 
with  his  two  fons,  and  Jehan  Shah  with  his  fon.  Ali 
Tibbar,  the  only  furviving  fon  cf  Azem  Shah,  fat  on  the 
right  hand  of  Azeem  Oofhaun  ;  and  a  little  to  the  right, 
fomewhat  advanced,  the  two  ions  of  Mohammed  Kam- 
buklh.  Behind  the  royal  princes,  on  the  right,  ftood  the 
ions  of  conquered  fovereignsj  alfo  a  vaft  crowd  of  the 
omrahs,  from  the  rank  of  feven  to  three  thoufand,  fuch 
as  were  allowed  to  be  on  the  platform  between  the  filver 
rails.  How  can  I  mention  every  particular  of  the  fplen- 
did  lcene?  On  the  eede,  and  other  feftivals,  his  majefty, 
with  his  own  hands,  gave  the  betel  and  perfumes  to  all 
in  his  prelence,  according  to  their  ranks.  His  gifts  of 
jewels,  dreftes,  and  other  favours,  were  truly  royal.  When 
in  private,  he  dreffed  plain  and  humbly,  like  a  religious, 
and  daily,  without  fail,  prayed  with  many  in  company. 
Frequently, on  holidays  and  Fridays,  when  travelling,  he 
would  read  the  prayers  himfelf,  in  the  grand  tent  cf 
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audience,  and  repeat  portions  of  the  Koran  with  a  fweet- 
jaeffs  which  captivated  the  molt  eloquent  Arabians.  He 
never  milled  the  devotions  of  the  latter  part  of  the  night;, 
and  frequently  employed  the  whole  in  prayer.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  evening,  he  had  generally  an  alfembly  of  religi¬ 
ous  and  learned  men.  He  himfelf  related  traditions,  in  the 
number  of  which  he  excelled,  as  well  as  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  holy  laws.  Thus,  in  his  amiable  qualities,  he  ftnftly 
copied  the  example  of  his  iiluftrious  father  Aurungzebe.” 

The  emperor  Bahadur  Shah  Aulum  left  four  fons.  Je- 
Ivander  Shah,  the  eldeft,  was  a  weak  man,  devoted  to  plea- 
fure,  who  gave  himfelf  no  trouble  about  ftate  -  affairs. 
Azeern  Oolliaun,  the  fecond  fon,  was  a  prince  of  winning- 
manners.  Aurungzebe  had  always  purfued  the  policy  of 
encouraging  his  grandfons,  and  employing  them  in  pub¬ 
lic  affairs.  To  the  latter  he  had  given  the  viceroyalty  or 
government  of  the  three  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and 
Oriffa,  where  he  had  accumulated  a  rich  treafure,  and 
formed  a  confiderable  army.  Ruffeh  Oolliaun,  who  had 
been  made  the  private  companion  of  his  father,  was  a 
prince  of  quick  parts,  a  great  proficient  in  learning,  a  line 
writer,  and  of  much  knowledge  in  the  law ;  but  at  the 
fame  time  addicted  to  pkafure,  and  paid  no  attention  to 
public'  affairs.  Jehan  Shah,  the  youngeft,  had  the  greatell 
lhare  of  all  the  princes  in  the  management  of  public  af¬ 
fairs,  and  had  formed  the  clofelt  friendlhip  and  connection 
with  Monauim  Khan,  the  vizier. 

Immediately  on  the  death  of  Bahadur  Shah  Aulum, 
his  fecond  fon,  Azeem  Oolhaun,  claimed  the  lovereignty ; 
which  gave  fufpicion  that  he  had  fome  concern  in  the 
-death  of  his  father.  The  imperial  camp  was  fo  difpofed, 
that  the  tents  of  the  deceafed  emperor  were  pitched  along 
one  bank  of  the  Rawee,  and  on  the  other  oppofite,  thoie 
of  the  prince  Azeem  Oolhaun,  at  a  confiderable  dillance 
from  Lahore.  The  three  other  princes  were  encamped 
nearer  to  it ;  but  Jehander  Shah  almoft  clofe  to  the  walls, 
and  the  greatelt  part  of  his  train  occupied  the  houfes  of 
the  neareft  flreets.  The  influence  and  riches  of  Azeem 
Oolhaun  had  long  railed  the  enmity  and  jealoufy  of  his 
brethren;  who  now,  for  their  general  fafety,  formed  a 
compaft  to  fupport  each  other.  The  emir  ul  omrah  had 
been  difgufted  with  Azeem  Oolhaun,  for  preferring  to 
himfelf  the  khan  khanan  ;  from  which  time  he  had  courted 
alternately  Ruffeli  Oolliaun,  and  Jehan  Shah.  On  this  oc- 
calion,  he  fvvore  to  affift  the  three  brothers  in  effecting  the 
deltruction  of  Azeem  Oolliaun,  and  make  an  equal  divi- 
fion  of  the  empire  and  royal  treafures  among  them. 

Azeem  Oolhaun  had  already  the  command  of  the  im¬ 
perial  camp,  and  had  formed  a  public  court  and  levee  for 
the  nobility.  Moll  of  the  omrahs  had  joined  him,  with 
their  followers ;  alfo  the  royal  artillery.  He  had,  befides, 
a  very  confiderable  army  in  his  own  pay,  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  Bengal ;  fo  that  his  brothers, 
though  all  leagued  againft  him,  would  have  formed  but  a 
weak  enemy,  if  he  had  immediately  attacked  them.  But 
he  aCled  otherwife :  he  encamped  on  the  plain,  keeping 
the  river  in  his  rear,  and  began  to  throw  up  works  to 
defend  himfelf,  inllead  of  proceeding  to  a  general  aClion. 
In  the  mean  time  the  three  brothers,  by  the  advice  of  the 
emir  ul  omrah,  drew  all  the  artillery  from  the  fort  of 
Lahore,  and  encamped  their  united  forces  in  one  line, 
making  the  city  their  defence  on  their  rear.  When  Azeem 
Oolhaun  had  intrenched  himfelf,  and  the  three  brothers 
began  their  approaches  on  every  fide,  his  conduCt  became 
highly  blameable.  It  appeared  that  the  fuperior  force 
dreaded  the  inferior ;  and  that  thofe  who  ought  to  be  the 
befiegers  were  now  the  befieged.  Thus  Azeem  Oofhaun’s 
army  grew  difpirited  daily,  while  the  enemy’s  gained  ar¬ 
dour  every  hour,  at  finding  that  profpeCt  of  luccefs,  of 
which  in  the  beginning  they  had  almoft  delpaired.  In 
fhort,  the  whole  camp  began  to  be  alamied,  and  even  the 
boldeft  officers  to  feel  a  dread  of  the  ill  confequences  of 
being  cooped  up  in  unneceffary  intrenchm'ents. 

On  the  fifth  day,  therefore,  Azeem  Oolliaun  moved 
from  his  camp  in  order  of  battle ;  and  his  fon,  the  prince 
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Mohammed  Kerreem,  though  commander  of  the  advanced 
corps,  was  detained  with  him,  inllead  of  taking  poll  at 
the  head  of  his  divifton.  Jehan  Shah  now  moved  Heartily, 
in  flow  order,  towards  Azeem  Oolhaun,  whofe  terrified 
troops  began  to  give  way  from  around  him.  The  mif- 
guided  yet  truly  brave  prince,  when  he  faw  this  unfa¬ 
vourable  turn  to  his  affairs,  though  he  might  have  laved 
himfelf  by  mounting  a  liorfe,  and  flying  from  the  field,  yet 
fcorned  to  owe  his  fecurity  to  difhonour,  and  would  not 
move  from  his  elephant,  but  advanced  almoft  alone  to¬ 
wards  Jehan  Shah.  While  thus  advancing,  his  elephant- 
driver  was  killed,  and  the  few  till  then  remaining  with 
him  deferted  him  to  a  man.  He  received  many  wounds 
from  arrows  and  Ihot,  till  he  lunk  down  fainting  upon 
his  feat ;  while  his  elephant,  without  a  driver,  and  agitated 
with  pain,  ran  furioully  through  the  enemy,  who  purfued 
him  in  vain  for  fome  hours,  and  during  that  time  the  un¬ 
fortunate  prince  died  of  fatigue  and  lofs' of  blood.  His 
fon  Mohammed  Kerreem,  in  the  height  of  the  confufion, 
threw  himfelf  from  his  elephant,  and  mounting  a  horfe,- 
efcaped  from  the  battle ;  but  only  to  fuller  a  worfe  fate 
than  dying  in  aftion. 

Of  the  termination  of. this  battle,  the  celebrated. Mogul 
poet  and  hiftorian  Eradut  Khan  gives  the  following  cu¬ 
rious  defeription  :  “  At  the  beginning  of  the  aftion,  the 
three  princes  were  drawn  up  nearly  oppofite  that  part  of 
the  camp  where  I  unfortunately  had  placed  my  family,  in 
a  wretched  fquare,  to  which  the  enemy  advanced  Hill 
nearer,  as  the  battle  raged,  and  our  troops  began  to  fly. 
Mahabut  Khan,  Hummeed  ul  Dien,  and  other  lords,  had 
in  the  beginning  fent  their  families  acrofs  the  river  to 
places  of  fafety,  which  precaution  I  was  prevented  from 
ufmg,  by  being  attendant  on  Azeem  Ooffiaun’s  perfon  in 
the  line.  The  river  was  about  a  rocket’s  flight  from  the 
fquare  inclofure;  and,  upon  the  rout  of  our  line,  Khan 
Zummaun,  my  friend,  advifed  me,  while  the  enemy’s 
troops  were  yet  employed  in  fight,  to  conduct  my  women 
out  of  danger  to  the  other  fide ;  at  the  fame  time  offering 
me  a  boat  he  had  ready  for  his  own  fecurity  againft  pur- 
fuit,  and  a  guard  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  perlons,  hit 
own  followers.  Accordingly  I  placed  my  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ter  in  two  covered  pallekees,  with  a  fum  fomewhat  ex¬ 
ceeding  four  thoufand  gold  mhors,  (about  fix  thoufand 
pounds  lterling,  reckoning  the  mhor  at  fixteen  Sicca  ru¬ 
pees,)  a  cafket  of  jewels,  betel-plate  of  gold  let  with  jewels, 
and  other  valuable  ornaments  belonging  to  my  daughter, 
defigned  for  her  marriage-portion,  leaving  clothes  and 
every  thing  elfe  to  chance.  As  Providence  decreed  it,  the 
women’s  pallekees  had  juft  arrived  at  a  narrow  inlet  of 
water,  when  Azeem  Oofhaun’s  elephant,  and  Mohammed 
Kerreem’s,  were  running  towards  it,  purfued  by  the  ene¬ 
my.  I  was  advanced  a  little  in  front  to  prepare  the  boat ; 
wdien  fuddenly  one  of  my  attendants  cried  out,  “Where 
are  you  going  ?  Your  honour  is  ruined  !”  I  looked  behind 
me,  and  law  the  enemy  near  my  women ;  upon  which,  in 
a  ftate  of  furious  defpair,  I  haftened  back  with  my  grand- 
fon  Meer  Einaiut  Oolla,  as  Khan  Zummaun’s  people  could 
not  reach  me  in  time  for  my  affiftance.  We  two  had  juft 
joined  the  women,  when  the  rapacious  Moguls  had  begun 
to  plunder;  upon  which  I  leaped  from  my  horfe,  and, 
feizing  my  wife  and  daughter  by  each  a  hand,  rufhed  with 
them  into  the  rivulet  up  to  their  wailts,  and  covered  the 
reft  of  their  perfons  with  a  cloth,  drawing  my  fword  to 
defend  them  with  my  life  from  further  infuit :  and,  luckily 
for  my  honour,  their  faces  -were  not  feen  by  the  eyes  of  a 
ftranger.  The  Moguls,  more  attentive  to  gain  than  flied- 
ding  of  blood,  after  plundering  the  pallekees  and  other 
carriages  of  every  thing,  even  to  the  coarfeft  outer  cover¬ 
ings,  rode  off  in  fearch  of  other  prey,  without  attacking 
me  or  my  attendants,  who  were  hid  in  different  bufhes 
and  hollows.  When  the  alarm  was  over,  and  friends  and 
enemies  had  palled  by,  I  was  joined  by  my  fervants  from 
their  various  fhelters,  and,  having  replaced  my  women  in 
the  pallekees,  returned  to  my  late  miferable  dwelling, 
which  had  been  alfo  plundered,  even  to  foot-cloths  and 
Q  carpets. 
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carpets.  No  pillows  or  feats  were  left  us  but  the  bare 
ground,  and  no  apparel  but  that  drenched  in  water  on 
our  backs;  neverthelefs,  I  gave  grateful  thanks  to  the 
Almighty  for  the  prefervation’bf  my  life  and  honour,  with 
a  fincere  fervour.  With  the  approach^  of  night  the  con- 
fulion  flackened,  and  about  nine  o'clock  all  was  over,  and 
quiet  reftored.  I  then  faid  to  myfelf,  ‘What  is  gone,  is 
gone!’  and,  with  a  calm  mind,  recited  one  hundred  and 
twenty  verfes  of  the  Mefnavi,  applicable  to  the  prefent 
ffate  of  affairs.” 

Jehan  Shah,  after  gaining  the  victory  over  Azeem 
Oofhaun,  judging,  from  the  purity  of  his  own  intentions, 
that  thole  of  his  two  brothers  and  the  emir  ul  omrah  were 
equally  juft  towards  him,  though  fortune  had  placed  all 
the  treasures  of  the  vanquiihed  in  his  power,  fccrned  to 
ufe  this  advantange  contrary  to  his  oath  of  alliance.  He 
fent  the  body  of  Azeem  Ooofhaun  to  Jehander  Shah,  his 
eldeft  brother;  and,  when  all  the  plunder  of  his  camp  was 
collected,  he  delivered  the  whole  into  the  hands  of  the 
•emir  ul  omrah,  or  chief  treafurer,  who  was  to  make  an 
impartial  divifion  of  the  provinces  and  treafures  between 
the  brothers.  This  llriftnefs  to  his  word  was  the  caufe 
of  his  ruin.  The  emir  ul  omrah  had  privately  refolved  to 
feat  Jehander  Shah  on  the  throne  without  a  rival ;  for, 
being  a  weak  prince,  fond  of  his^pleafures,  and  averfe  from 
bufinefs,  he  belt  fuited  the  purpofe  of  a  minifter  who  was 
ambitious  of  uncontrouled  power.  With  this  view,  he 
delayed  making  a  divifion  of  the  treafure,  knowing  that 
the  troops  of  Jehan  Shah  and  Rufl’eh  Oofhaun  -would 
loon  become  clamorous  for  the  payment  of  their  arrears, 
and  would  defert  in  great  numbers;  and  Jehan  Shah, 
plainly  perceiving  the  wavering  of  his  followers,  thought 
it  moll  advifable  to  prevent  worfe  confequences,  by  put¬ 
ting  all  to  the  hazard  of  an  immediate  engagement.  The 
next  morning,  being  Monday,  in  the  year  of  the  hegira 
1124,  of  Chrift  1712,  he  formed  his  line,  and  began  a 
cannonade  ;  which  was  anfwered  by  the  enemy,  and  kept 
up  on  both  fxdes  till  mid-day  with  equal  fuccefs.  At 
length  the  fire  of  Jehan  Shah  began  to  flacken,  and  his 
troops  to  feparate  on  various  pretences ;  fo  that  near  half 
the  army  deferted,  in  lpite  of  the  prince’s  repeated  orders 
to  maintain  the  line.  Obl'erving  this,  he  raifed  a  report 
that  the  emir  ul  omrah  was  killed ;  in  confequence  of 
which  he  founded  the  trumpet  of  victory,  and  his  troops 
believed  him,  returning  molt  of  them  to  their  polls.  It 
was  now  about  four  o’clock,  when  Jehan  Shah,  without 
looking  behind  him,  advanced  on  the  enemy’s  centre 
with  a  furious  fpeed,  where  the  emir  ul  omrah  was  Ra¬ 
tioned  with  a  few  followers.  Jehander  Shah  had  before 
retired  to  repofe  in  his  tents.  The  chiefs  of  Jehan  Shah 
rulhed  through  all  oppofition  to  that  quarter,  gained  the 
tents,  and  plundered  even  the  ladies  of  the  harem,  who 
made  a  violent  outcry.  Jehander  Shah,  roufed  from  his 
deep,  without  attending  to  their  fafety,  fled  to  feek  his 
own,  undreffed  as  he  was,  with  the  emir  ul  omrah,  who 
was  engaged  againft  Jehan  Shah  in  unequal  combat,  as  he 
had  only  with  him  three  or  four  hundred  horfe.  At  this 
inftant  Ruffeh  Oolhaun,  who  feemingly  fupported  Jehander 
Shah,  but  was  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  deftroy  both 
him  and  Jehan  Shah,  appeared  in  the  rear  of  the  latter 
with  his  whole  force.  A  numerous  corps  of  infantry  alfo 
now  oppofed  him  in  front,  not  only  flopping  his  charge, 
but  confufing  his  troops ;  who,  feeing  themfelves  likely 
to  be  liirrounded,  loll  all  fpirit,  and  fled  to  a  man  on  the 
right  and  left,  leaving  him  expofed  alone  upon  his  ele¬ 
phant  :  and  he  was  foon  killed  by  a  mufquet-lhot.  His 
Ion,  Ferkhundeh  Akhter,  a  prince  of  moll  promifing  ac- 
complilhments,  who  fat  behind  him,  defcended,  and  fought 
with  his  fcymetar,  till  he  fell  dead,  covered  with  wounds. 
Both  the  bodies  were  carried  to  the  emir  ul  omrah,  who 
ordered  the  vidlory  to  be  founded. 

There  new-  remained  no  other  competitors  for  the’, 
crown  than  Jehander  Shah  and  Ruffeh  Oofhaun.  The 
latter  had  the  firmed:  reliance  on  the  attachment  and  oaths 
of  the  emir  ul  oinrali,  who,  during  the  Ufe  of  the  late 
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emperor,  had  been  fupported  by  him  in  the  ftrongeft  man¬ 
ner  againft  the  khan  khanan.  On  this  account,  he  had 
refolved  to  wait  as  a  lpeftator  of  the  ftrugglc,  till  the  fall 
of  one  of  his  rivals,  and  then  to  rufh  upon  the  furvivor, 
while  fiulhed  with  viftory,  and  unguarded  againft  a  new 
enemy.  This  delign  he  now  communicated  to  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  and  defired  them  to  l'upport  him  in  an  immediate 
attack  on  Jehander  Shah  ;  but  they  would  not  confent* 
pretending  that  the  dawn  of  morning  was  more  favour¬ 
able  for  the  purpofe ;  fo  that  the  prince  was  obliged  to 
flop,  and  wait  their  pleafure.  Fie  fpent  the  night  under 
arms,  with  fleeplels  impatience  for  the  return  of  day; 
while  fome  of  lus  treacherous  advifers  communicated  his 
plan  to  the  emir  ul  omrah,  and  promifed  to  aflill  in  the 
deftruclion  of  their  patron.  Juft  as  the  morning  twilight 
appeared,  Ruffeh  Oofhaun  advanced  filently  towards  the 
enemy,  hoping  to  furprife  them;  but,  before  he  had 
reached  their  camp,  the  commanding  officer  of  his  artil¬ 
lery,  either  through  treachery  or  ignorance,  fired  a  gun 
towards  the  quarter  of  Jehander  Shah,  which  roufed  his 
troops.  The  alarm  was  immediately  founded ;  and,  the 
enemy  marching  rapidly  to  battle  with  a  train  of  artillery 
in  front,  none  would  now  Hand  to  l'upport  Ruffeh  Oolhaun. 
His  followers  fled  in  confufion  to  the  right  and  left;  and 
the  unhappy  prince  was  in  a  ftiort  time  left  alone,  lur- 
rounded  by  enemies  on  every  fide ;  but,  truly  brave,  and 
regarding  the  honour  of  the  family  of  Timour,  he  threw 
himfelf  from  his  elephant,  and,  drawing  his  fabre,  fought 
fingly  on  foot  againft  thoufands  of  affailants.  But  what 
could  he -effect,  more  than  fell  one  life  at  the  'expence  of 
many?  Fie  was  foon  hewed  down  with  repeated  wounds, 
and  refigned  his  breath  to  him  who  gave  it.  “  Such  courage, 
(fays  Eradut  Khan,)  I  mult  with  juftice  remark,  never 
appeared  among  the  defeendants  of  Timour,  as  was  fliown 
by  the  offspring  of  Aurungzebe  ;  nor  do  the  various  hil- 
tories  record  the  like  gallant  oppofition  of  a  prince  fingly 
againft  numbers.  True  valour  is  proved  in  the  extremity 
of  danger  ;  but  it  is  eafy  to  aflume  the  appearance  of  cou¬ 
rage  in  the  day  of  fafety.” 

Jehander  Shah,  now  unrivalled  in  the  empire,  ordered 
the  mangled  bodies  of  his  martyred  brothers  to  be  kept 
three  days  on  the  field  of  battle,  expofed  to  public  view. 
They  were  afterwards  conveyed  to  Delhi,  and  interred 
’  without  ceremony  or  pomp,  in  the  mauloleum  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Humaioon,  the  general  receptacle  of  the  murdered 
princes  of  the  imperial  family.  Thus  Jehander  Shah,  by 
the  intrigues  and  treachery  of  the  emir  ul  omrah  Zool- 
feccar  Khan,  triumphed  over  his  three  brothers,  and  af- 
cended  the  throne  of  Hindooftan,  wholly  unqualified  for 
the  arts  of  government,  and  acidified  to  low  vices  un¬ 
worthy  of  his  name,  and  unknown  among  his  illultrious' 
anceftors.  He  made  the  vaft  empire  of  Hindooftan  bend 
to  the  foolifh  whims  of  a  public  courtezan,  named  Lall 
Koor;  fo  that  the  highefl  offices,  great  titles,  and  un- 
reafonabie  grants,  were  fhowered  profufely  on  her  illite¬ 
rate  relations  and  friends.  The  emperor  frequently  rode 
with  her  in  a  chariot  through  the  markets,  where  file  pur- 
chafed,  according  to  her  whim,  fometimes  jewels,  gold, 
filks,  and  fine  linen  ;  at  others,  greens,  fruits,  and  the 
mod  trifling  articles.  A  woman  named  Zohera,  keeper  of 
a  green-flail,  one  of  her  particular  friends,  was  promoted 
to  a  high  rank, 'with  a  fuitable  jaghire,  or  revenue,  for  the 
pompous  maintenance  of  herfelf  and  family  :  a  circum- 
itance  almoft  incredible  :  while  the  emir  ul  omrah  Zool- 
feccar  Khan  aflumed  to  himfelf  the  direction  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  and  the  authority  of  the  fovereign.  Fie  ftudied 
to  ruin  the  molt  ancient  families,  inventing  pretences  to 
put  them  to  death,  that  he  might  plunder  their  pofleffions. 
Unhappy  was  the  perfon  he  fuipefled  to  be  rich  ;  for  wealth 
and  vexatious  accufations  always  accompanied  each  other. 
He  took  enormous  emoluments  and  revenues  for  himfelf, 
while  he  difpofed  of  money  to  others  with  a  hand  fo  lpa- 
ring,  that  even  his  own  creatures,  whom  he  rewarded  with 
empty  titles,  were  reduced  to  the  feverell  penury.  The 
minds  of  kigh  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  near  or  diftant, 
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friends  or  Grangers,  were  turned  againft  him.  Hindoos 
and  Muflfilmans,  though  at  variance  in  all  other  refpefts, 
agreed  in  praying  to  heaven  for  the  fall  of  his  power,  and 
night  and  day  meditated  his  deftruftion. 

In  this  wretched  manner  was  the  government  and  fove- 
reignty  of  the  molt  exalted  empire  of  the  world  conduct¬ 
ed,  when  all  at  once  a  report  prevailed  that  the  prince 
Ferokhfere,  l'on  to  the  martyred  Azeem  Oofhaun,  hp.d 
inarched  from  Bengal  towards  Bahar,  intending  to  revenge 
his  father’s  death,  and  feize  the  imperial  throne.  Jehander 
Shah,  and  the  emir  ul  omrah,  though  they  feigned  to  dif- 
believe  the  intelligence,  yet  in  their  hearts  were  ftruck 
with  dread,  and  mutually  recriminated  and  reflefted  on 
each  other.  Jehander  Shah  would  often  exclaim,  “  I  did 
not  kill  Azeem  Oolhaun  :  it  was  the  emir  ul  omrah,  who 
mult  now  go  and  anfwer  the  claims  of  his  fon  for  fatif- 
faftion.  What  have  I  do  with  it  ?”  Zoolfeccar  Khan, 
offended  at  thefe  reflections  of  his  mafter,  took  not  the 
neceflary  precautions  againfl  the  enemy,  but  employed 
his  time  in  forwarding  his  own  immediate  interefts ;  and, 
while  the  rebellion  was  daily  gathering  force,  the  empe¬ 
ror’s  minilters,  divided  againft  each  other,  were  undeter¬ 
mined  how  to  aft.  Kokultafh  Khan,  the  principal  gene¬ 
ral,  refufed  to  take  the  command  of  an  army,  if  the  emir 
ul  omrah  remained  at  Delhi,  pretending  that  the  emperor 
was  not  fafe  in  his  hands  ;  and  the  latter  did  not  think  it 
proper  to  quit  the  court,  where,  in  his  abfence,  fuch  a 
dangerous  rival  would  poffefs  the  whole  power.  Jehander 
Shah  did  not  dare  to  think,  much  lei's  to  fix,  whom  he 
fhould  entruil  with  the  command ;  but  at  length  it  w'as 
refolved  that  Aiz  ul  Dien,  eldeit  fon  of  Jehander  Shah, 
ihould  march  at  the  head  of  the  army,  under  the  tutelage 
of  Khan  Dowran,  fon-in-law  to  Kokultafh  Khan,  a  weak 
man,  w'ho  had  fcarcely  ever  feen  a  fhot  fired.  The  troops 
who  marched  with  him  did  not  amount  to  fix  thouiand, 
though  there  were  among  the  officers  many  omrahs  of  the 
higheft  rank.  On  his  arrival  at  Agra,  he  was  joined  by 
Jauts,  Rajahpouts,  and  many  Fojedaurs,  with  a  fine  train 
of  artillery.  From  Agra,  Aiz  ul  Dien  marched  without 
delay  to  Etawa,  and  from  thence  to  Cudjwa,  where  Fe- 
rokhfere  had  arrived  with  the  two  chiefs  of  the  Syeds, 
and  near  feventy  thoufand  horfe  and  foot,  ftedfaft  in  his 
caufe,  and  who  ferved  from  the  earneft  hope  of  enriching 
themlelves  by  a  revolution. 

The  two  camps  being  in  fight  of  each  other,  on  the 
29th  of  Showal,  early  in  the  morning,  Syed  Abdallah  Khan, 
at  the  head  of  his  detachment,  advanced  to  reconnoitre 
the  enemy’s  pofition.  This  brought  on  a  fkirmifh,  and 
afterwards  a  cannonade  on  both  fides,  which  continued 
till  night,  without  much  execution  ;  but  Khan  Dowran, 
a  perfeft  ftranger  to  war,  was  much  alarmed  at  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  his  new  proreffion.  .  He  thought  he  fhould  do  the 
(late  moll  fervice  by  faving  the  prince  from  inevitable  de¬ 
ftruftion.  Accordingly,  unknown  to  his  officers,  about 
midnight  he  fled  with  him  in  a  woman’s  covered  palan¬ 
keen,  flopping  not  till  he  arrived  at  Agra ;  from  whence 
he  difpatched  to  Jehander  Shah  accounts  of  his  gallant 
fervice,  and  zealous,  care  of  the  heir-apparent.  The  offi¬ 
cers  of  his  army,  in  the  morning,  finding  their  chief  had 
fled,  laid  afide  all  thoughts  of  refiftance,  ■  and  each  pro¬ 
vided  for  his  own  fafety.  Moll  of  them  went  qver  to  the 
fervice  of  Ferokhfere,  and  the  remainder  returned  preci¬ 
pitately  towards  Agra.  Syed  Abdallah  Khan  would  not 
allow  them  to  be  purified,  and,  what  is  more  extraordinary, 
advifed  Ferokhfere  to  halt  fome  time  in  the  camp,  inftead 
of  following  his  fuccefs  with  rapidity.  The  news  of  the 
defeat  reaching  Delhi,  threw  the  court  into  fuch  confu- 
fion,  that  no  other  plan  was  at  firft  refolved  on,  than  to 
■wait  the  enemy’s  approach  in  the  vicinity  of  the- city,  and 
hazard  all  in  one  engagement,  as  it  was  expefted  time 
would  not  allow  of  more  diflant  operations.  Accordingly, 
Rajee  Khan  was  ordered  with  the  imperial  artillery  to 
Feridabad,  about  three  cofs  from  the  city,  where  ground 
was  chofen  for  the  encampment ;  but,  as  loon  as  it  became 
known  that  Ferokhfere  had  not  advanced  beyond  the  field 
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of  battle,  Jehander  Shah  altered  his  plan,  and  began  his 
march  towards  Agra.  On  his  arrival  there,  the  emir  ul 
omrah  opened  the  royal  treafures,  which  had  been  for  ages 
fhut  up,  difpofmg  of  money,  jewels,  plate,  and  valuable 
effects,  to  the  amount  of  two  crores  of  rupees,  among  t}ie 
troops,  who  were  now  feventy  thoufand  horfe,  and  foot 
without  number.  Moll  of  them  too  were  veteran  foldiers, 
but  little  affefted  to  the  royal  caufe,  becaufe  they  had  ex¬ 
perienced  flights  in  the  days  of  peace,  and  knew  this  pro- 
fufe  bounty  to  proceed  only  from  the  dread  of  the  times. 
The  imperial  army  encamped  at  firft  near  the  gardens  of 
Dehera ;  bfit  upon  intelligence  arriving  that  Ferokhfere 
had  advanced  to  Eatimadpour,  near  the  Jumna,  intending 
to  crofs,  it  was  thought  advifable  to  move  along  the  op- 
pofite  bank  to  prevent  him.  Both  armies  remained  a  week 
thus,  on  different  fides,  in  fight  of  each  other,  as  if  each 
was  afraid  to  attack  his  rival. 

On  the  night  of  the  13th  of  Zeekaud,  intelligence  was 
received  that  the  Syeds  had,  by  a  countermarch  of  twenty 
miles,  gained  the  ford  of  Gaow  Ghaut,  and  eroded  the  river 
with  their  advanced  corps  and  all  the  artillery';  alfo  that 
Ferokhfere,  with  his  whole  army,  intended  to  follow  the 
next  day.  When  this  news  was  brought  to  the  emir  ul 
omrah,  he  was  vifibly  affefted  and  alarmed,  as  were  all  the 
nobility  in  his  train.  Orders  of  march  were  judicioufly 
illfied  for  the  next  morning,  to  take  the  enemy  by  fur- 
prife.  Jehander  Shah  moved  accordingly;  but  moll  un- 
advifedly  halted  before  he  had  fight  of  the  enemy,  en¬ 
camping  on  the  broken  ground  and  hollow  ways  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jumna.  This  at  once  difpirited  the  trqops, 
who  judged  that  their  generals  had  chofen  a  flrong  pofi¬ 
tion,  more  from  fear  of  a  lfidden  attack,  than  proper  cau¬ 
tion  and  judgment  of  the  ground.  The  next  morning, 
however,  the  imperial  army  continued  the  march  to  $e- 
cundra,  and  the  day  after  to  Gaow  Ghaut,  where  the  ene¬ 
my’s  troops  were  ltill  eroding,  and  Ferokhfere  had  not  yet 
joined.  The  emir  ul  omrah  Zoolfeccar  Khan,  with  a 
number  of  nobility,  refolutely  advanced  in  front,  to  re¬ 
connoitre  the  pofition  of  the  enemy ;  as  did  alfo  the  em¬ 
peror,  when  he  arrived  with  the  main  army.  The  Syeds, 
notwithllanding  their  inferior  force,  drew  up  to  a  man, 
and  prepared  to  receive  them ;  but  the  emir  ul  omrah 
chofe  to  defer  taking  advantage  of  his  prefefft  fituation, 
as  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  approach  of  night, 
during  an  aftion,  would  create  much  confufion  and  dis¬ 
order.  With  this  idea  he  encamped  on  the  banks  of  a 
rivulet  which  ran  between  him  and  the1  enemy. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  imperial  troops  were  com¬ 
manded  to  form ;  the  emir  ul  omrah  in  front,  and  upon 
his  right  Kokultafh  Khan.  In  the  centre  flood  the  em¬ 
peror  Jehander  Shah,  attended  by  Rajee  Khan,  with  the 
royal  artillery.  To  the  left  were  the  troops  of  Kokultafh 
Khan,  and  many  other  omrahs.  The  enemy’s  army  ad¬ 
vanced  ilowly  till  within  reach  of  cannon-lhot,  when  they 
commenced  the  battle  with  their  artillery  and  rockets; 
which  were  anl'wered  with  great  fury  by  Rajee  Khan.  Af¬ 
ter  a  cannonade  of  fome  time,  two  bodies  from  the  enemy’s 
line  vehemently  charged  the  imperial  army,  one  with  a  red, 
the  other  with  a  green,  flandard.  The  former  was  the  corps 
of  Rajah  Jubbeeleh  Ram,  and  the  latter  of  Syed  Houflein 
..All  Khan.  The  firft  body  charged  direftly  on  Kokultafh 
Khan ;  and  the  other  puihing  through  the  line  of  Rajee 
Khan’s  artillery,  which  was  deferted  as  it  approached,  at¬ 
tacked  the  centre,  in  which  was  Jehander  Shah.  The  impe¬ 
rial  troops  fell  back  upon  the  camp,  and  great  confufion 
took  place ;  as  the  men,  elephants,  and  horles,  became  en¬ 
tangled  among  the  ropes  of  tents,  carriages,  and  baggage. 
Numbers  fled;  but  the  emir  ul  omrah  Zoolfeccar  Khan 
remained  firm,  and  the  enemy  was  kept  long  at  bay  by  his 
gallantry  and  fleadinefs ;  but  he  was  not  lfipported.  It 
was  now  about  five  o’clock,  and  the  viftory  doubtful ; 
when,  juft  at  the  inftant,  Syed  Abdallah  Khan,  with  a  great 
body  of  referve,  charged  Jehander  Shah,  who  flood  with 
his  troops  at  fome  dillance  in  the  rear  of  the  emir  ul 
omrah,  to  whofe  fupport  they  never  came  up.  They 
1  fcarcely 
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fcarcely  waited  to  be  attacked ;  but  broke  their  line,  and 
fled  on  all  lides.  Jehander  Shah  haftily  joined  the  corps 
of  Kokultafh  Khan,  and  was  clofely  purfued  by  the  ene¬ 
my,  who  thus  forced  him  between  two  fires,  Ferokhfere 
having  now  come  to  the  affiftance  of  Jubbeeleh  Ram,  who 
had  renewed  the  attack  in  front.  Kokultafh  Khan  was 
killed  after  a  short  ftruggle,  his  troops  difperfed,  and  Je¬ 
hander  Shah  fuddenly  difappeared  from  his  elephant. 
The  rout  became  general,  and  only  the  emir  ul  omrah 
kept  his  ground.  When  he  could  hear  no  tidings  of  the 
emperor,  and  it  became  dark,  he  retired  llowly  to  Shah 
Gunge,  near  Delhi,  where  he  remained  till  midnight,  dif- 
patching  meffengers  on  all  frdes  in  fearch  of  his  fovereign, 
with  the  hopes,  if  he  could  be  found,  of  rallying  the 
troops,  and  making  another  effort  the  next  day  ;  but  all 
in  vain ;  Jehander  Shah  could  not  be  heard  of ;  upon 
which  he  thought  proper  to  provide  for  his  own  fafety, 
and  marched  to  Delhi.  Thus,  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  hours, 
was  the  empire  of  Jehander  Shah  deftfoyed,  and  poffeffed 
by  Ferokhfere,  who  founded  the  joyful  march  of  triumph. 

As  yet  it  was  not  known  to  what  quarter  Jehander 
Shah  and  the  emir  ul  omrah  had  retired.  Affud  ul 
Dowlah,  father  to  the  latter,  was  in  the  command  of 
Delhi,  and  had  in  his  power  the  confined  princes.  It  was 
apprehended  that  the  emir  -ul  omrah  would  retreat  to  the 
Deccan  with  his  mailer ;  but  he,  not  being  able  to  find 
him,  gave  up  that  intention.  Jehander  Shah,  who  had 
fliaved  his  beard  and  whilkers  to  prevent  his  being  known, 
arrived  a  ihort  time  before  the  emir  ul  omrah,  at  the  pa¬ 
lace  of  Aifud  ul  Dowlah.  This  became  known  throughout 
the  city ;  upon  which  the  friends  to  the  family  of  Azeem 
Ooihaun  furrounded  the  houfe,  and  demanded  the  deli¬ 
very  of  the  royal  fugitive.  Afl'ud  ul  Dowlah  was  obliged 
to  confine  him,  to  fupprefs  their  clamours.  Making  a 
virtue  of  neceffity,  he  wrote  a  petition  to  Ferokhfere, 
Hating,  that  he  had  imprifoned  Jehander  in  his  own  houfe, 
and  waited  the  imperial  orders  concerning  his  difpofal. 
In  return,  firmauns  were  difpatched,  applauding  his  con¬ 
duct,  forgiving  all  pall  offences,  and  continuing  him  in 
the  vizaret,  with  Syed  Abdallah  Khan  as  his  deputy,  to 
W’hofe  care  Jehander  Shah  was  for  the  prefent  to  be  en- 
trufted.  All  thefe  gracious  affurancess  finished  Affud  ul 
Dowlah,  and  had  fuch  an  effeft  on  the  emir  ul  omrah,  his 
fon,  that  he  thought  it  belt  to  remain  at  Delhi,  and  wait 
the  emperor’s  mercy,  which  he  hoped  would  fpare  his 
life  and  fortune.  The  reign  of  Jehander  Shah  was  ele¬ 
ven  months  and  five  days. 

When  Ferokhfere  had  reftored  order  in  the  city  of 
Agra,  he  began  his  march  to  Delhi,  and  halted  at  Khiz- 
zerab,  about  four  miles  diftant  from  that  capital.  The 
,  next  morning,  Affud  ul  Dowlah,  and  his  fon,  the  late  emir 
u!  omrah  Zoolfeccar  Khan,  came  to  pay  their  refpefts, 
and  were  honoured  with  dreffes  and  other  marks  of  fa¬ 
vour;  after  which  the  former  was  difmiffed,  but  the  lat¬ 
ter  commanded  to  wait.  He  accordingly  remained  with 
Khaujeh  Affim.  In  a  little  time  a  dinner  was  fent  from 
the  royal  table  for  the  emir  ul  omrah,  who  at  firfi  reful'ed 
to  eat,  lufpefting  poifon;  but  on  the  khaujeh’s  offering 
to  partake,  his  fears  fubfided,  and  he  agreed  to  dine. 
Half  an  hour  had  not  elapfed,  before  the  Syed  Abdallah 
Khan  came  from  the  emperor’s  apartment,  and  fpoke  as 
follows  to  the  emir  ul  omrah  : 

“  His  majefty  commands  you  to  inform  him  why  you 
confined  the  prince  Kambuklh  in  the  Deccan,  contrary  to 
royalty  and  refpeft  to  the  emperor?”  The  emir  ul  omrah 
unheficatingly  anfwered  :  “  I  confined  the  prince  by  the  or¬ 
ders  of  Aurungzebe,  his  lovereign  and  mine.  Had  he 
commanded  me  to  imprilon  my  own  father,  I  fhould  have 
complied.”  Abdallah  Khan  then  withdrew,  but  inftantly 
returning  from  the  emperor,  faid  :  “You  were  the  gene¬ 
ral  and  chief  minifter  of  Azem  Shah  ;  was  it  afting  loy¬ 
ally  to  del'ert  him  in  the  field,  and  leek  your  own  fafety  by 
flight  ?”  He  anfwered, .  “  While  he  was  alive  I  kept  the 
field  ;  but,  when  he  was  flain,  I  dared  not  to  oppofe  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  without  a  rival  of  equal  dignity  at 
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the  head  of  our  army.”  Upon  this  Abdallah  Khan  re¬ 
turned  ;  but,  coming  back  foon,  laid,  “  What  were  the 
circumftances  of  your  conduct  to  the  martyred  prince, 
his  majefty’s  father,  Azeem  Ooihaun  ?”  The  emir  ul 
omrah  anfwered,  “  He  behaved  inattentively  to  me,  and  I 
then  attached  myfejf  to  his  brother ;  but  in  this  I  did  no 
more  than  other  nobles,  who  each  embraced  the  caufe  of 
the  prince  he  belt  loved,  and  from  whom  he  received  the 
greateft  favours.”  Abdallah  Khan  then  faid,  “  Why  was 
his  majefty’s  beloved  brother  inhumanly  murdered  in  cool 
blood,  many  days  after  the  battle,  when  other  princes  were 
allowed  to  live  ?”  The  emir  ul  omrah,  convinced  by  this 
queftion,  that  no  fubmiflions  or  entreaties  could  fpare  his 
life,  angrily  exclaimed,  “  If  I  am  to  die,  kill  me  inftantly, 
nor  vex  me  longer  with  vain  interrogations.”  Upon  this, 
a  band  of  chelas,  or  ruffians,  ruffling  in  upon  him,  threw 
him  on  the  ground ;  and,  having  firangled  him  with  a 
bowftring,  flamped  upon  his  breall,  .and  flabbed  him  with 
daggers  in  feveral  parts  of  the  body.  He  was  then  call 
without  the  court  of  the  divan,  as  a  fpeftacle  to  the  po¬ 
pulace.  His  effefts  and  eftates,  with  thofe  of  his  father, 
were  conftfcated  to  the  royal  ufe. 

The  day  fucceeding  tiris  tragedy,  Ferokhfere  made  his 
public  entry  into  Delhi,  where  he  afcended  the  mufnud 
or  throne.  On  this  occafion  the  heads  of  the  late  empe¬ 
ror  his  uncle,  Jehander  Shah,  and  the  emir  ul  omrah,  were 
carried  on  poles,  their  bodies  hanging  feet  upwards  acrofs 
an  elephant,  as  marks  of  his  triumph.  The  aged  minifter 
Affud  ul  Dowlah  was  alfo  compelled  to  attend  the  pro- 
ceffion,  fhabbily  drefl'ed,  in  a  palanquin,  and  accompanied 
by  the  ladies  of  his  family,  as  fpeftators  of  their  own  dif- 
grace.  Rajah  Soubeh  Chund,  dewan  to  the  late  emir  ul 
omrah,  had  his  tongue  cut  out ;  but  he  firft  laid  to  the 
cruel  Ferokhfere,  “  Be  not  felf-fecure  from  the  retribution 
of  your  actions,  for  every  feed  fown  produceth  its  kind.” 
Many  nobles  and  dependants  of  the  late  emperor  were 
put  to  death  by  the  bowftring.  Aiz  ul  Dien,  fon  of  Je¬ 
hander  Shah,  Ali  Tibbar,  the  Ton  of  Azem  Shah,  and  Hu- 
maioon  Bukht,  younger  brother  to  Ferokhfere,  v/ere  de¬ 
prived  of  fight  by  a  red-hot  iron  drawn  over  their  eyes. 
Owing  to  the  unjuft  (laughter  and  punifhments  inflifted 
on  numbers  inridcent  of  crimes,  perfons  of  all  ranks  v/ere 
feized  with  horror.  The  dread  of  death  was  fo  great, 
that  many  nobles,  previous  to  going  to  court,  ufed  to  take 
leave  of  their  families,  and  on  their  return  home  offer 
prayers  and  alms,  as  in  thankfgiving  for  their  efcape  from 
imminent  danger. 

Ferokhfere  had  not  long  enjoyed  the  throne,  before  a 
jealoufy'arofe  between  him  and  his  vizier  Abdallah  Khan, 
which  finally  occasioned  the  downfall  of  the  empire.  The 
vizier  had  difpofed  of  two  principal  offices  to  his  friends, 
which  the  emperor  wifhed  to  confer  on  other  perfons.. 
Abdallah  upon  this  obferved,  that  if,  in  the  very  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  office,  his  advice  fhould  not  be  follow¬ 
ed,  it  would  deftroy  his  credit  as  vizier  ;  while  Meer  Jum¬ 
lah,  Ferokhfere’s  private  favourite,  remarked,  that,  how 
far  foever  princes  might  truft  fervants  with  power,  yet 
they  ought  not  to  appoint  to  important  ltations,  without 
orders  from  the  prefence.  In  fliort,  though  this  difpute 
ended  in  the  vizier’s  giving  up  one  of  the  offices  to  the 
emperor’s  choice,  yet  it  left  mutual  hatred  in  their  minds. 

Meer  Jumlah  now  fought  fuperiority  over  all  the  nobi¬ 
lity  ;  and,  having  feized  the  fortunes  of  Affud  ul  Dowlah 
and  his  fon,  was  meditating  the  deftruftion  of  the  Syeds, 
of  which  Abdallah  Khan,  and  his  brother  Houffein 
Khan,  who  had  lucceeded  to  the  office  of  emir  ul  omrah, 
were  the  principal.  He  could  not  bear  to  lee  thefe  bro¬ 
thers  the  patrons  of  the  people,  and  guiders  of  the  admi- 
niftration.  Abdallah  Khan  being  vizier,  and  his  brother 
emir  ul  omrah,  or  chief  treafurer  of  the  empire,  it  was 
difficult  to  exercile  any  aft  of  government  without 
their  approbation.  At  the  fame  time,  Meer  Jumlah,  the 
confidential  minifter  of  the  emperor,  who  had  publicly 
fignified  that  his  promifes  and.fignature  were  the  fame  as 
his  own,  received  applications,  and  granted  petitions,  in 

oppofition 
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*ppofirion  to  the  vizier.  The  difputes  grew  fo  high,  that 
the  brothers  left  off  attending  the  court,  levied  troops, 
and  fortified  themfelves  in  their  palaces ;  while  Ferokh- 
f’ere  held  councils  againft  them  with  Meer  Jumlah,  Mo¬ 
hammed  Ameen  Khan,  and  Khan  Dowran ;  but  from 
unpardonable  irrefolution,  his  plans  were  changed  from 
day  to  day,  and  nothing  was  determined.  At  length  the 
emperor’s  mother  went  to  Abdallah  Khan,  and  latisfied 
his  mind,  by  agreeing  that  his  troops  fliould  garrifon  the 
citadel,  while  he  and  the  emir  ul  omrah  vifited  her  fen. 
Accordingly,  the  brothers  went  to  court,  afked  pardon 
for  their  offences,  and  complained  of  the  emperor's  fufpi- 
cions  of  their  attachment  from  the  infinuations  of  intri¬ 
guing  perfons.  Taking  off  their  fwords,  they  laid  them  at 
his  feet,  faying,  “  If  we  are  guilty,  here  are  our  heads, 
and  there  the  inftruments  of  punifhment;  but  if,  from 
regard  to  our  fervices,  our  deaths  fliould  be  uneafy  to  the 
royal  mind,  difpiace  and  diftnifs  us  from  the  prefence, 
that  we  may  gather  purity  in  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and 
the  holy  tombs  of  our  iiluftrious  anceffors.  If  it  is  the 
royal  will  to  ufe  our  fervices,  and  keep  us  in  the  prefence, 
to  liften  to  the  calumny  of  the  faftious,  and  injure  and 
difgrace  us,  is  contrary  to  the  practice  of  juft  fovereigns, 
and  the  rules  of  prudence.”  Ferokhfere  declared  himfelf 
fatisfied  ;  and  it  was  fettled  that  Meer  jumlah,  being  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  foubadary  of  Bahar,  fliould  be  baniflied  the 
prefence,  and  the  emir  ul  omrah  marched  to  the  Deccan, 
as  governor  or  viceroy. 

After  thefe  arrangements,  the  emperor  celebrated  his 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  Maharajah  Ajeet  Sing. 
The  emir  ul  omrah  conducted  the  feftivities  on  the  part 
of  the  bride ;  and  the  marriage  was  performed  with  a  fplen- 
dour  and  magnificence  till  then  unfeen  among  the  princes 
of  Hindooftan.  The  illuminations  rivalled  the  planets, 
and  feemed  to  upbraid  the  faint  luftre  of  the  ftars.  High 
and  low  fliared  the  feftivity,  and  joy  thrilled  through  the 
veins  of  all.  It  was  during  this  happy  interval  of  peace 
and  feftivity,  that  the  Englifli  Eaft-India  Company  firft 
obtained  from  Ferokhfere  their  firmaun  of  free  trade  in 
Hindooftan. 

After  the  fplendid  celebration  of  thefe  nuptials,  the 
emir  ul  omrah,  Houffein  Ali  Khan,  was  difpatched  with 
a  fuitable  cavalcade  to  take  poffeftion  of  liis  viceroyalty 
of  the  Deccan.  The  emperor  however  had  appointed 
Daood  Khan,  the  chief  of  an  Afghan  tribe,  to  aft  as  de¬ 
puty  to  the  emir  ul  omrah  ;  hut  with  fecret  orders  to  cut 
him  off.  Daood  Khan,  therefore,  foon  began  to  aft  as  if 
independent ;  upon  which  the  emir  ul  omrah  fent  a  mef- 
fage  to  him,  that,  as  the  government  of  all  the  Deccan  had 
been  conferred  upon  him,  it  was  neceffary  he  fliould  not 
draw  his  foot  from  the  circle  of  obedience,  but  come  to 
meet  him  fubmiflively,  or  retire  to  Delhi.  But  Daood 
Khan,  difregarding  this,  pitched  his  camp  under  the  walls 
of  Burhampour,  and  called  to  his  afliftance  Neemajee  Scin- 
dia,  a  Mahratta  chief,  wlio  had  been  taken  into  the  im¬ 
perial  iervice  by  Shah  Aulum,  and  enjoyed  the  rank- of 
omrah  of  feven  thoufand.  The  emir  ul  omrah  marched 
to  Burhampour;  and  Daood  Khan  prepared  to  receive 
him.  The  engagement  was  very  bloody  on  both  fides. 
Daood  Khan  had  given  orders  to  his  elephant-driver  to 
make  his  way  through  every  obftacle  to  the  emir  ul  om¬ 
rah,  whom  he  was  reiolved  to  challenge  to  fingle  combat. 
His  bravery  began  to’  carry  every  thing  before  it ;  and  at 
length  he  approached  the  perfon  of  the  emir  ul  omrah ; 
whofe  army,  feized  with  a  panic,  fied  on  all  fides,  leaving 
him  with  only  a  few  confidential  attendants.  At  this  crifis, 
a  matchlock-ball  ftruck  Daood  Khan  ;  who  fell  dead  on 
the  feat  of  his  elephant.  His  followers  inftantly  dil'perfed, 
and  the  emir  ul  omrah  founded  the  trumpet  of  viftory, 
commanding  the  body  of  Daood  Khan  to  be  dragged 
at  the  tail  of  an  elephant  round  the  city  of  Burhampour. 
On  this  occafion  the  following  circumftance  is  related. 
Daood  Khan,  while  foubadar  of  Guzerat,  had  married  the 
daughter  of  a  zemindar  of  that  province,  and  flie  was  at 
the  time  of  his  death  feven  months  gone  with  child.  De¬ 
termined  not  to  furvive  her  lord,  lhe  ripped  open  her 
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womb,  fo  as  to  fave  the  life  of  the  infant,  and  died. 
When  the  emperor  received  intelligence  of  thefe  events, 
he  was  much  afflifted,  and  began  again  to  meditate  the 
deftruftion  of  the  two  brothers. 

Thefe  contentions,  however,  were  for  a  time  fuperfeded 
by  a  frefti  infurreftion  of  the  Seiks.  The  leader  of  the 
feft  was  Bunda,  fupported  in  the  command  of  the  infur- 
gents  by  many  refolute  chiefs.  Abed  ul  Summud  Khan, 
governor  of  Cachimere,  was  now  promoted  to  the  fouba- 
daiy  of  Lahore,  and  fent  againft  the  rebels  with  a  great 
army.  After  many  fevere  engagements,  he  forced  Bunda 
to  take  refuge  in  a  fortrefs,  which  was  blockaded  fo  ef- 
feftually,  as  to  cut  off  every  fupply.  The  garrifon  was 
reduced  to  the  neceftity  of  eating  cows,  horfes,  and  other 
animals  forbidden  by  their  laws  ;  when  at  length,  having 
no  provifion  of  any  fort  left,  and  being  reduced  to  the 
extremity  of  famine  and  difeafe,  they  begged  for  quarter. 
Abed  ul  Summud  Khan,  having  planted  a  ftandard  on 
the  plain,  commanded  them  to  come  out,  and  lay  their 
arms  under  it.  He  then  divided  the  meaner  fort  among 
his  chiefs,  who  cut  off  their  heads,  and  threw  their  bodies 
into  a  river  near  the  fortrefs.  Bunda,  and  the  other  chief 
captives,  were  fent  to  Delhi;  through  which  Bunda  was 
carried  in  an  iron  cage ;  while  his  attendants  and  follow¬ 
ers  were  covered  with  fheep-fkins,  with  the  wool  out¬ 
wards.  The  Seiks  bore  the  intuits  of  the  populace  with  the 
greateft  firmnefs  ;  and  fteadily  refufed  the  emperor’s  offers 
of  life,  if  they  would  embrace  the  Mohammedan  faith, 
They  were  put  to  death,  an  hundred  each  day,  for  feven 
days.  On  the  eighth,  Bunda  and  his  _on,  with  their  re¬ 
maining  friends,  were  executed  without  the  city.  A  dag¬ 
ger  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  chief,  who  was  com¬ 
manded  to  kill  his  infant  fon ;  but  refufing,  the  child 
was  flain  by  the  executioner,  his  heart  torn  out,  and  forced 
into  the  father’s  mouth.  Bunda  was  then  put  to  death, 
by  the  tearing  off  his  flefli  with  red-hot  pincers,  and  other 
tortures,  which  he  bore  with  the  gfeateft  conftancy  ;  and, 
had  he  not  infiifted  fimilar  cruelties  on  others,  he  might 
be  regarded  a?  a  martyr  to  his  faith.  It  is  faid,  he  made 
the  following  reply  to  Mohammed  Ameen  Khan,  who 
had  remonftrated  with  him  on  his  conduft :  “  When  the 
fins  of  a  people  become  exceffive,  the  divine  Avenger 
fends  forth  among  them  a  tyrant,  like  myfelf,  to  punifli 
their  crimes  ;  but,  when  the  rneafure  of  juftice  is  filled, 
commits  him  to  the  hands  of  one  more  powerful,  that  he 
may  receive  the  reward  of  his  aftions.  What  are  the  cru¬ 
elties  and  opprefiions  of  the  wicked,  if  they  fliow  not  the 
rod  of  the  Almighty  ?”• 

Shortly  after  this  tragical  feene,  the  eed  al  .fitter,  or 
faft  of  Ramazan,  occurred,  when  the  emperor  went  in 
ftate,  attended  by  the  nobility  and  troops,  to  the  place  of 
public  worflrip  without  the  city ;  and  it  was  rumoured, 
that’  on  this  day  the  vizier  Abdallah  Khan  would  be 
taken  priloner,  or  affaflinated.  The  vizier  attended,  but 
no  attempt  was  made  againft  him.  Jealoufies  and  appre- 
henfions  had  however  arifen  to  fuch  a  height,  that  he  no 
longer  thought  himfelf  fafe  without  his  brother ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  wrote  him  to  haften  to  Delhi,  as  Ferokhfere  was 
daily  planning  fchemes  for  their  deftruftion. 

The  emir  ul  omrah,  Houffein  Ali  Khan,  enraged  by 
this  intelligence  from  the  vizier  his  brother,  refolved  to 
haften  to  his  afliftance,  and  by  one  decifive  blow  deftroy 
their  enemies.  Ferokhfere  was  now  filled  with  dread,  and 
attempted  a  .reconciliation  with  the  vizier  ;  who,  in  order 
to  gain  time  for  the  arrival  of  his  brother,  took  a  frefli 
oath  of  fidelity,  as  did  the  emperor  of  regard  and  attach¬ 
ment ;  but  there  was  no  fincerity  on  either  fide.  The 
vizier,  by  beffowing  jaghires,  and  promifing  various  ad¬ 
vantageous  offices  of  the  ftate,  had  gained  over  mod  of 
the  omrahs  and  nobility ;  fo  that  Ferokhfere  had  no  per¬ 
fon  of  confequence  or  ability  attached  to  him,  but  Jey 
Sing,  rajah  of  Ambere.  He  advifed  the  emperor  inftan- 
taneoufly  to  take  the  field,  and  truft  liis  caufe  to  the  bra¬ 
very  of  his  troops  ;  butinvain.  Ferokhfere,  cowardly,  and 
funk  in  the  voluptuoufnefs  of  the  harem,  would  not  quit 
the  walls  of  his  palace,  where  he  continued ;  at  one  time 
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laying  fchemes  for  the  affaffination  of  the  brothers ;  and 
at  another,  making  the  moil  abjeft  fubmiffions  to  them. 
Tiie  emir  ul  omrah,  in  the  mean  while,  having  placed 
his  own  troops  in  fucb  fortreffes  of  the  Deccan  as  he  chofe 
to  retain,  gave  up  the  remainder  to  the  Mahrattas,  as  the 
price  of  their  friendlhip  ;  and  began  his  march  to  Delhi, 
with  an  army  of  thirty  thoufand  horfe,  ten  thoufand  of 
whom  were  Mahrattas.  Meeting  with  no  obltruftion  in 
his  way,  he  encamped  dole  to  Delhi,  near  the  minaret  of 
Ferofe  Shah and,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  etiquette, 
which  did  net  admit  of  any  fubjeft  keeping  a  band  with¬ 
in  twenty-four  miles  of  the  prefence,  he  commanded  his 
mulicians  to  play  on  his  entering  his  tents ;  faying,  that 
he  no  longer  confidered  himfelf  as  a  fervant  of  the  empe¬ 
ror,  and  would  not  regard  the  royal  ceremonials. 

Ferokhfere,  upon  intelligence  of  this  mark  of  difre- 
fpeft,  was  overwhelmed  with  indignation  ;  but  (till  at  a  lofs 
how  to  ad.  At  one  time  he  refolved  to  exert  his  autho¬ 
rity,  and  take  the  field  ;  but  his  fears  overcame  his  cou¬ 
rage,  and  he  had  recourfe  to  mediation  and  entreaty.  The 
rajah  Jey  Sing  again  advifed  him  to  leave  the  palace,  and 
encamp ;  alluring  him,  that  he  would  inftantly  be  joined 
by  the  imperial  fervants,  who  would  double  the  force  of 
the  brothers  in  number,  and  punilh  their  infolence ;  that 
it  was  molt  probable  their  own  followers  would  defert 
them,  Ihould  they  fee  his  majefty  refolved,  and  join  the 
imperial  ftandard,  when  the  minilters  muft  fubmit  to  his 
pleafure,  or  fly.  But  Ferokhfere  could  notberoufed  to  ac¬ 
tion.  He  agaip  determined  to  give  himfelf  up  to  the  will 
of  the  two  brothers,  the  Syeds,  and  even  commanded  all 
the  nobility  to  receive  their  orders,  and  aft  under  their  au¬ 
thority.  At  length  he  received  a  meflage  from  Abdallah 
Khan,  that  if  he  would  difmifs  the  rajah  Jey  Sing  from 
court,  and  confer  the  offices  immediately  about  the  royal 
perfon  on  their  dependants,  and  admit  a  guard  of  their 
troops  into  the  citadel,  he  and  his  brother  would  come 
and  pay  their  obeifance  with  fidelity  and  loyalty.  Fe¬ 
rokhfere  in  reply,  allured  them  that  he  would  confer  the 
above  offices  on  Abdallah  Khan,  and  other  Syeds,  and 
receive  their  vifit  on  the  feftival  of  the  noroze,  which 
would  begin  in  a  few  days.  Jey  Sing,  having  received 
the  royal  orders  to  quit  Delhi  without  delay,  retired  to 
his  zemindary  of  Ambere,  unable  to  affift  his  degenerated 
fovereign. 

The  unhappy  Ferokhfere,  having  confented  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  Syeds,  on  the  eighth  of  Februaiy  1719,  their 
troops  were  admitted  into  the  palace,  and  the  royal  guards 
withdrawn  ;  when  Abdallah  Khan,  with  Maharajah  Ajeet 
Sing,  the  emperor’s  father-in-law,  entered,  and  polled  their 
dependants  where  they  thought  proper,  to  prevent  fur- 
prife.  The  emir  ul  omrah,  Houffein  Ali  Khan,  in 
princely*  fplendour  and  parade,  attended  by  his  army, 
marched  through  the  city,  and  entered  the  palace  towards 
evening,  his  troops  remaining  under  arms.  He  was  kind¬ 
ly  received  by  the  emperor,  who  ihed  tears,  and  placed 
his  own  turban  upon  his  head  ;  conferring  upon  him  alfo 
all  the  jewels  he  had  upon  his  drefs ;  but  the  emir  ul 
omrah  behaved  haughtily,  refufed  part  of  the  gifts  ;  and 
having  upbraided  his  majefty  with  want  of  confidence  in 
himfelf  and  his  brother,  who  had  been  the  inftruments  of 
his  exaltation  to  the  throne,  took  his  leave,  neglefting 
the  cuftomary  ceremonial  of  refpeft  at  his  departure,  and 
returned  to  his  camp.  At  the  fame  time  the  vizier,  with 
his  followers,  left  the  palace,  and  the  royal  guards  were 
re -admitted  to  their  Rations. 

Ferokhfere,  though  thus  ffiamefully  treated  by  his  mi- 
nifters,  took  no  meafures  for  the  fafety  of  his  perfon.  It 
is  probable,  he  thought  the  brothers  would  be  contented 
with  the  powers  of  government,  and  leave  him  the  name 
and  pageantry  of  emperor ;  and  that  he  had  refolved  to 
itruggle  no  longer  for  greater  privileges  of  royalty.  On 
the  eighth  day  after  the  interview,  the  vizier  and  Ajeet 
Sing  again  introduced  themfelves  to  the  emperor,  and  de¬ 
manded  certain  conceffions  and  appointments  for  them¬ 
felves  and  friends.  Abdallah  Khan,  in  angry  terms,  fet 
forth,  that,  in  return  for  the  fervices  performed  by  him. 


felf  and  his  brother,  they  had  met  with  ill-founded  ;ts- 
loufies,  and  treacherous  attempts  upon  their  lives ;  of 
which  the  royal  orders  to  Daood  Khan  and  others  to  de- 
ftroy  them,  were  clear  proofs ;  that  they  could  not  any 
longer  fubmit  to  his  authority,  unlefs  they  had  fecurity 
for  their  perfonal  fafety,  by  all  the  offices  of  the  palace 
being  committed  to  the  hands  of  their  own  friends,  upon 
which  they  muft  infill.  Ferokhfere,  notwithftanding  he 
faw  himfelf  entirely  in  the  power  of  his  enemies,  again 
delired  they  would  wait  till  the  approaching  feftival,  when 
their  requefts  ffiould  be  complied  with ;  which  the  vizier 
refufed,  and  proceeded  to  violence.  Ferokhfere  retreated 
to  the  apartments  of  the  women,  which  he  hoped  would 
be  held  facred.  Night  was  advanced,  and  day,  like  the- 
fallen  Itar  of  the  emperor,  funk  in  darknefs.  The  gates- 
of  the  citadel  were  clofed  upon  his  friends  ;  troops  of  the 
emir  ul  omrah,  with  ten  thoufand  Mahrattas,  remained 
under  arms.  Early  in  the  morning,  a  rumour  prevailed 
that  the  vizier  had  been  killed  by  Ajeet  Sing,  who  had 
refolved  to  proteft  the  emperor,  his  fon-in-law ;  upon 
which  feveral  noblemen  prepared  to  rife  againft  the  emir 
ul  omrah  ;  and  their  troops  were  aftually  put  in  motion. 
The  friends  of  the  emir  ul  omrah,  alarmed  at  the  gather¬ 
ing  ilorrn,  were  in  a  wavering  ftate,  when  their  courage 
was  revived  by  intelligence  of  the  vizier’s  fafety.  This 
was  foon  fpread  abroad,  and  the  emperor’s  friends  were 
difperfed  with  little  bloodffied  or  refinance.  It  was  now' 
confirmed  that  Ferokhfere  had  been  taken  pril'oner  ;  and 
that  Ruffeh  ul  Dirjaut  had  been  nominated  to  the  throne  5 
which  appeafed  the  tumult,  and  order  was  reftored. 

It  is  faid,  that  Abdallah  Khan  repeatedly  requefted  Fe¬ 
rokhfere  to  quit  the  private  apartments,  and  defigned  to 
leave  him  in  poffeffion  of  the  throne,  if  he  would  confent 
to  certain  reftriftions  5  but  the  emperor  would  not  truft 
his  perfon  from  the  harem.  While  meffages  were  carry¬ 
ing  on  between  him  and  the  vizier,  the  tumult  began 
without ;  Abdallah  Khan  received  information  from  his 
brother,  that  no  time  was  to  be  loft,  as  there  was  danger 
of  a  general  revolt  in  the  city.  He  therefore  forced  the 
doors ;  and  after  much  fearch,  found  the  emperor,  fur- 
rounded  by  his  mother,  wife,  daughter,  and  other  prin- 
ceffes.  He  was  forced  from  among  them  in  the  moft  pe¬ 
remptory  manner,  and  confined  in  a  dark  chamber,  over 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  palace.  Ruffeh  ul  Dirjaut,  the 
fon  of  Ruffeh  ul  Kudder,  youngeft  fon  of  Shah  Aulum, 
was  then  taken  from  confinement,  and  feated  on  the  throne- 
His  acceffion  was  announced  by  the  found  of  mufic  and 
firing  of  cannon ;  and  in  a  few  hours  order  and  quiet 
were  reftored  to  the  capital.  Excluding  the  reign  of  Je— 
hander  Shah,  which  by  lome  writers  is  added  to  that  of 
Ferokhlere,  he  fat  on  the  throne  of  Hindooftan  fix  years, 
four  months,  and  a  few  days,  according  to  lunar  compu-  . 
tation.  He  was  the  firft  of  the  Great  Moguls  whole 
father  had  not  been  emperor. 

Upon  the  acceffion  of  Ruffeh  ul  Dirjaut,  who  was  yet 
in  his  minority,  it  was  agreed  that  Abdallah  Khan  Ihould 
refide  in  the  palace ;  which  he  filled  with  his  own  depen¬ 
dants  and  relations.  The  jaghires  and  property  of  all  the 
dependants  of  the  late  emperor  were  feized,  excepting 
thofe  of  his  queen,  daughter  of  Ajeet  Sing,  at  whole  re¬ 
quell  they  were  fpared,  and  Ihe  was  allowed  to  return  to 
her  father.  But  the  wretched  Ferokhfere  was  doomed  to 
various  calamities.  A  hot  iron  was  drawn  over  his  eyes, 
but  it  did  not  wholly  deftroy  his  fight.  Still  anxious  for 
liberty,  he  fent  repeated  meffages  to  the  brothers,  the 
Syeds,  begging  mercy  and  reftoration  to  his  throne  ;  offer¬ 
ing  to  aft  in  all  affairs  agreeably  to  their  pleafure  :  but  in. 
vain.  Poifon  was  twice  mingled  in  his  viftuals  without 
effeft  ;  but,  being  administered  a  third  time,  he  was  thrown 
into  violent  agonies,  and  continued  long  in  torture. 
During  his  pangs  he  invoked  curfes  on  his  murderers, 
and  called  on  God,  whole  name  had  witneffed  the  treaty- 
lie  had  made  with  them,  to  avenge  his  caufe  by  inllant 
punilhment.  The  brothers,  upon  this,  ordered  his  death 
to  be  battened  with  the  bow-ltring  ;  but  it  was  with  diffi¬ 
culty  the  executioners  could  olace  it  round  his  neck,  as 
3  ‘  he 
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he  feized  it  with  his  hands,  and  they  were  obliged  to  beat 
them  with  clubs,  fo  that  he  was  put  to  great  pain  before 
he' expired.  Upon  his  death,  the  brothers  became  poffeif- 
ed  of  abfolute  authority,  and  the  imperial  trealures,  and 
afted  without  controul.  They  divided  money,  jewels, 
elephants,  horfes,  and  rich  plate,  between  them  ;  and  Ab¬ 
dallah  Khan,  who  was  much  addifted  to  women,  feized 
the  ladies  of  the  royal  harem  for  his  own  ufe.  The  new 
emperor  was  but  a  child,  and  no  more  than  a  pageant ; 
buit  he  did  not  long  furvive  his  exaltation,  dying  of  a  con¬ 
sumption,  after  a  nominal  reign  of  four  months  and  a  few 
days  j  being  fucceeded  by  his  younger  brother  Ruffeh  ul 
Dowlah.  But  this  prince,  alfo  inheriting  the  fame  infir¬ 
mity  as  his  brother,  was  foon  taken  extremely  ill ;  and, 
being  paft  hopes  of  recovery,  Nudjum  Ali  Khan  was  dif- 
patched  to  Delhi,  to  bring  down  one  of  the  confined 
princes  to  Succeed  him.  He  fixed  upon  Roofhun  Akh- 
ter,  the  fon  of  Jehan  Shah,  fon  of  Shah  Aulum,  eldeft  Sur¬ 
viving  fon  of  Aurungzebe,  who,  with  his  mother,  had 
been  imprifoned  fince  the  death  of  his  father,  and  accef- 
fion  of  Jehander  Shaln  Ruffeh  ul  Dowlah  died  before  his 
arrival,  after  a  reign  of  only  three  months.  This  event 
was  kept  Secret  till  the  arrival  of  Roofhun  Akhter ;  when 
the  royal  corpfe  was  fent  in  great  funeral  pomp  to  Delhi, 
where  it  was  interred  in  the  maufoleum  of  Cuttub  ul  Dien. 

Roofhun  Akhter  afcended  the  throne  of  Hindooflan  in 
the  year  1720,  and  took  the  name  of  Mohammed  Shah. 
He  was  at  that  time  in  his  Seventeenth  year,  deficient  nei¬ 
ther  in  forefight  nor  courage  ;  but  was  furrounded  by  the 
dependants  of  the  vizier  and  emir  ul  omrah  ;  without 
whofe  permiflion  he  did  not  even  move  from  the  camp  to 
take  the  air,  nor  interfere  in  any  of  the  affairs  of  the  empire. 

Nizam  ul  Muluk,  foubahdar  of  Malwa,  a  moll  active 
and  diltinguifhed  perfon  in  the  modern  hiftory  of  Hin¬ 
dooftan,  called  by  European  writers  the  Nizam,  had  par¬ 
ticularly  rendered  himfelf  an  object  of  jealoufy  to  the 
brothers,  who  wifhed  to  remove  him  to  another  quarter, 
lefs  favourable  to  his  interefl  than  the  frontier  of  the  Dec- 
can,  where  he  had  great  influence  with  the  Mahrattas. 
They  offered  him  the  choice  of  four  other  lbubahs,  under 
pretence  that  the  emir  ul  omrah  wifhed  to  refide  in  Mal¬ 
wa  himfelf.  But  Nizam  ul  Muluk  excul'ed  himfelf  from 
making  any  Such  exchange,  and  was  in  confequence  threat¬ 
ened  with  the  utmoft  refentment  of  the  brothers;  where¬ 
upon  he  refolved  to  throw  off  his  obedience  to  their  au¬ 
thority,  and  take  upon  himfelf  an,  independent  Sove¬ 
reignty  in  the  Deccan.  For  this  purpofe,  having  eroded 
the  Nerbudda,  he  prevailed  on  the  governor  of  Afere  to 
put  him  in  poffeffion  of  that  important  fortrefs ;  and  he 
v/as  equally  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  citadel  of  Burham- 
pour.  The  emir  ul  omrah,  receiving  advice  of  his  pro- 
grefs,  prepared  to  march  in  perfon  againft  him  ;  but  his 
brother  Abdallah  Khan  was  for  making  up  the  difpute  in 
a  friendly  and  peaceable  manner ;  which  produced  a  con- 
troverfy  between  them,  whereby  they  became  irrefolute 
and  diflrafted  in  their  councils.  After  much  delibera¬ 
tion,  coercive  meafures 'were  refolved  on;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  Abdallah  Khan  fhould  proceed  to  Delhi,  to 
quiet  an  infurreftion  in  that  diRridt;  while  the, emir  ul 
omrah  moved  with  the  emperor,  to  reftore  peace  in  the 
Deccan  :  accordingly  the  imperial  army  began  its  march 
to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  Nizam  ul  Muluk. 

The  ufurpations  however  of  the  two  brothers,  the  Syeds, 
had  for  a  long  time  been  regarded  with  jealoufy  by  the 
omrahs  and  nobility,  who  of  courfe  wifhed  their  destruc¬ 
tion.  Mohammed  Ameen  Khan,  who  converted  in  pri¬ 
vate  with  the  young  emperor,  had  gained  his  aflent  to  the 
plans  of  Nizam  ul  Muluk,  and  had  refolved  if  pofflble  to 
procure  the  aflaflination  of  the  emir  ul  omrah.  He  com¬ 
municated  his  intention  to  Saaudut  Khan,  the  fogedar  of 
Biana,  and  Hyder  Khan.  It  was  agreed  to  call  lots  who 
fhould  ftrike  the  blow,  and  the  chance  fell  upon  the  lat¬ 
ter.  On  the  fifth  day’s  march,  therefore,  he  approached 
the  emir  ul  omrah  to  prefent  a  petition  ;  and,  while  he 
was  reading  it,  Hyder  Khan  drew  his  dagger,  and  plunged 
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it  to  his  heart.  The  emir  ul  omrah,  the  famous  Houflein 
Ali  Khan,  fell  dead  on  the  ground.  A  hundred  fword* 
of  his  attendants  were  in  a  moment  drawn,  and  Hyder 
Khan  was  inftantly  cut  in  pieces  ;  but  a  band  of  Moguls, 
headed  by  Mohammed  Ameen  Khan,  approaching,  dif- 
perfed  the  attendants ;  and  cutting  off  the  head  of  the 
emir  ul  omrah,  carried  it  to  the  emperor;  who,  rejoicing 
in  the  event,  determined  now  to  difmifs  the  other  bro¬ 
ther.  Mohammed  Ameen  Khan  was  therefore  appointed 
vizier  in  his  place  ;  and  Khan  Dowran,  emir  ul  omrah. 
Their  relations  and  dependants  were  advanced  to  honours 
and  high  Rations ;  and  all  who  had  aflifled  in  displacing 
the  Syeds,  were  rewarded  by  the  royal  favour. 

Abdallah  Khan,  the  fuperleded  vizier,  was  arrived 
within  fort^-  cofs  of  Delhi,  when  a  courier  brought  him 
intelligence  of  his  brother’s  aflaflination,  and  of  the  events 
which  had  in  confequence  followed.  His  eyes  were 
drowned  in  Sorrow  ;  but,  feeing  there  was  no  remedy  but 
patience,  he  refolved  to  return  immediately  to  Agra,  and 
fet  another  prince  on  the  throne.  He  accordingly  fent  to 
offer  the  mufnud  to  the  fons  of  Jehander  Shah,  but  nei¬ 
ther  of  them  would  accept  it.  He  did  the  fame  to  Neko- 
feer,  fon  of  Akbar  but  he  declined  it ;  when  the  offer 
was  at  laft  embraced  by  fultan  Ibrahim,  fon  of  Ruffeh  ul 
Kudder,  and  grandfon  of  Shah  Aulum. 

On  the  eleventh  of  Zeehudje,  A.  D.  1720,  Ibrahim  af¬ 
cended  the  throne  with  the  ufual  ceremonies.  He  was 
vifited  on  the  Second  day  after  by  Abdallah  Khan,  who 
prevailed  on  the  nobility  at  Agra  to  accept  offices  under 
him,  and  advanced  them  large  Sums  of  money  to  levy 
troops.  In  a  few  days  he  had  an  army  of  eighty  thou¬ 
sand  horfe ;  with  which  he  took  the  new-made  emperor 
Ibrahim,  and,  marching,  from  the  capital,  pitched  his  camp 
near  the  Eedgaeh,  a  place  of  public  worfnip  not  far  from 
the  city.  Here  he  was  joined  by  Gholam  Ali  Khan,  and 
two  other  chiefs,  who  had  el'caped  from  the  emperor’s 
camp.  As  it  was  reported  that  Mohammed  Shah  was  ad¬ 
vancing  to  Agra  by  the  way  of  Rajepoutana,  Abdallah 
Khan  made  his  third  day’s  halt  at  the  tomb  of  Cuttub  ul 
Dien  ;  but,  having  intelligence  of  an  alteration  in  the  roy¬ 
al  route,  he  moved  to  Feridabad.  He  was  joined  daily 
by  numerous  bands  of  Syeds  from  Barreh,  feveral  Afghan 
chiefs  and  principal  zemindars,  and  alfo  by  many  depen¬ 
dants  of  his  deceafed  brother.  On  the  ninth  of  Mohir> 
rim,  A.  D.  1721,  Mohammed  Shah  marched  from  Shaw- 
pour,  where^e  had  waited  feveral  days  in  hopes  of  being 
joined  by  Abed  ul  Summud  Khan,  and  Maharajah  jcy 
Sing,  but  they  did  not  arrive.  Both  armies  moved  in  or¬ 
der  of  battle,  and  feveral  fnarp  Ikirmifhes  took  place.  Hy¬ 
der  Koulli  Khan,  with  the  artillery,  commanded  Mo¬ 
hammed  Shah’s  advanced  line ;  Saaudut  Khan,  axd  Mo¬ 
hammed  Khan  Bunguffi,  the  right;  and  Khan  Dowran, 
the  new  emir  ul  omrah,  the  left  wing.  Mohammed 
Ameen  Khan  took  polt  with  the  emperor  in  the  centre. 
The  artillery  v/as  Rationed  in  the  front  of  the  army,  and 
behind  it  the  war-elephants  in  Rrong  armour,  with  maf- 
five  chains  to  wield  with  their  trunks. 

Abdallah  Khan,  having  marched  from  Houffunpour, 
pitched'his  camp  within  three  cofs  of  the  imperial  army , 
and  on  the  twelfth  formed  his  order  of  battle.  Nudjum  . 
ul  Dien  Ali  Khan,  a  younger  brother  of  the  Syeds,  took 
the  command  of  the  advanced  line ;  Abdallah  Khan, 
with  fultan  Ibrahim,  took  pcR  in  the  centre  y  but  there 
were  no  regular  commanders  of  the  right  and  left  wings. 
The  night  of  the  thirteenth  was  paffed  under  arms ;  and 
in  the  morning,  Mohammed  Shah  advanced  to  give  bat¬ 
tle.  A  cannonade  was  kept  up  the  whole  day ;  when  to¬ 
wards  evening  the  advanced  line  of  the  rebels  was  put  to 
flight,  and  Mohammed  Shah  took  poffeffion  of  their 
ground,  but  did  not  puffi  his  advantage  farther.  Abdal¬ 
lah  Khan,  at  fun-fet,  ordered  a  fmall  tent  to  be  pitched 
for  his  repofe.  Both  armies  remained  under  arms,  and 
the  imperial  artillery  continued  firing  ail  night ;  which 
fo  intimidated  the  enemy,  that  many  chiefs  with  their 
followers  fled,  and  in  the  morning  not  more  than  feven- 
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teen,  out  of  a  hundred,  thoufand  horfe  remained  with 
Abdallah  Khan,  He  however  was  yet  undaunted ;  and 
at  day-light  charged  the  imperial  army  with  great  vigour. 
A  bloody  and  obftinate  conflict  enfued,  in  which  the  for¬ 
tune  of  Mohammed  Shah  prevailed.  Abdallah  Khan,  de¬ 
ferred  by  all  but  a  few  perfonal  attendants,  difmounted 
from  his  elephant,  and  fought  bravely  on  foot ;  but  he 
was  overpowered,  and  taken  prifoner,  with  his  brother 
Nudjam  ul  Dien,  and  carried  before  the  emperor.  Sul¬ 
tan  Ibrahim,  who  had  fled  from  the  field,  was  alfo  taken, 
and  remanded  to  confinement. 

Mohammed  Shah,  after  this  decifive  and  important  vic¬ 
tory,  rewarded  the  fervices  of  his  nobility  and  army  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  merits,  and  prepared  to  march  to  the  ca¬ 
pital,  Delhi.  On  the  twenty-fecond  he  entered  the  city  in 
great  pomp,  upon  an  elephant  moft  fumptuoufly  capari¬ 
soned,  followed  by  many  others  in  houfings  of  embroidery 
and  cloth  of  gold.  Several  travelling  thrones  and  car¬ 
riages,  richly  ornamented  with  precious  ftones,  gold,  and 
enamel,  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  beholders.  The  troops 
of  the  houfehold  and  thofe  of  the  nobility  were  all  newly 
clothed,  and  increafed  the  fplendour  of  the  cavalcade. 
Numbers  of  beautiful  horfes,  in  furniture  let  with  jewels 
and  enamelled,  were  led  in  the  proceflion,  which  was 
fplendid  beyond  all  the  eye  had  ever  before  teen.  Money 
was  fcattered  in  profufion  to  the  populace,  whofe  accla¬ 
mations  at  the  reftoration  of  the  imperial  authority  reach¬ 
ed  the  heavens.  The  emperor  arrived  in  the  palace  about 
eight  o’clock,  where  his  mother,  Koodfia  Begum,  and 
the  other  princefies,  firft  made  their  offerings,  waving 
round  his  head  golden  bafons  filled  with  jewels,  and  gold 
and  fil.ver  coins,  which  were  afterwards  distributed  to  the 
poor.  After  this  ceremony,  the  nobility  and  people  were 
permitted  to  prefent  their  gifts  of  congratulation.  The 
empire  now  bid  fair  to  enjoy  perfect  peace,  and  the  hap- 
piefl  profpeft  appeared  of  a  long  and  glorious  reign  to 
Mohammed  Shah. 

Shortly  after  this  grand  celebration  of  the  rifing  pro- 
fperity  of  Mohammed  Shah,  died  Mohammed  Ameen 
Khan,  who  had  enjoyed  the  office  of  vizier  only  twenty 
two  days  ;  nor  was  he  regretted  by  the  people,  to  whom 
he  was  oppreflive.  Intending  to  enlarge  his  palace,  he 
had  difpoffefled  feven  hundred  families  in  his  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  their  habitations.  The  immenfe  wealth  which 
he  had  acquired  from  the  confifcations  and  plunder  of 
the  Syeds  and  their  dependants,  was  mo, ft  diiintereftedly 
given  up  by  the  emperor  to  his  heirs ;  an  aft  of  generofi- 
ty  which  contradifts  the  imputation  of  avarice,  too  gene¬ 
rally  attributed  to  Mohammmed  Shah  ;  for  at  this  period 
the  royal  treafury  was  very  low,  the  late  minifters  having 
plundered  it  of  vaft  fums,  and  even  coined  into  money 
the  golden  and  fslver  rails  of  the  hall  of  audience.  It 
was  the  general  ufage  of  tlie:  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Ti- 
mour,  to  feize  the  eifefts  of  their  deceafed  courtiers  ;  and 
they  considered  it  fufficiently  generous  to  leave  a  fmall 
part  only  to  the  heirs.  The  important  office  of  vizier  was 
now  beltowed  upon  Nizam  ul  Muluk  ;  aud,  upon  his  ar¬ 
rival  at  court,  the  emperor,  in  the  MufTulman  year  or 
hegira  1135,  of  Chrift  1722,  confurrimated  his  nuptials 
with  Mallakkeh  Zummaneh,  daughter  of  Ferokhfere  ;  up¬ 
on  which  occafion  he  releafed  Abdallah  Khan,  the  for¬ 
mer  vizier,  from  iinprifonment. 

Nizam  ul  Muluk,  poffefling  the  abilities  of  a  great  and 
able  ftatefman,  earnestly  advifed  the  emperor  to  dedicate 
his  time  to  the  adminiftation  of  public  affairs ;  but  Mo¬ 
hammed  Shah  was  become  too  much  the  flave  of  pleafure 
to  liften  to  his  advice.  Khan  Dowran,  Kummir  ul  Dien 
Khan,  and  other  noblemen,  favourites  of  the  emperor, 
and  jealous  of  the  influence  of  the  new  vizier,  made  it 
their  bufinefs  to  divert  the  royal  mind  by  diflipated 
amufements  ;  till  at  length  Nizam  ul  Muluk,  difgufled  at 
the  voluptuous  manners  of  the  court,  refigned  the  exer- 
cife  of  his  office,  under  pretence  of  quelling  an  infurrec- 
tion  in  Guzerat,  and  obtained  leave  to  march  from  Delhi. 
He  left  the  capital  after  a  few  months  flay,  much  to  the 


fatisfaftion  of  Mohammed  Shah  and  his  favourites,  whs 
regarded  not  the  decline  of  the  empire,  while  they  were 
left  to  the  enjoyments  of  luxury  and  indolence  in  the 
harems  of  their  women.  From  this  period  the  imperial 
authority  became  only  nominal  in  the  Deccan ;  Nizam  ui 
Muluk  being  in  faft  the  fovereign,  though  oitenfibly  the 
viceroy  of  Mohammed  Shah,  who  received  no  tribute, 
but  the  offerings  cuftomary  at  feitivals  and  other  particu¬ 
lar  occafions. 

When  Nizam  ul  Muluk  faw  no  probability  of  an  end 
to  the  depraved  policy  of  the  court,  and  the  weakness 
of  its  minifters,  he  excited  the  Mahrattas  to  make  a  ge¬ 
neral  war  upon  Hindooftan ;  which  was  continued  for 
fome  years  with  various  luccefs,  but  generally  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Mahrattas,  who  in  confequence  be¬ 
came  more  bold  and  daring.  Arraroo,  a  zemindar  of 
Korah,  taking  advantage  of  this  weaknefs  of  the  empire, 
had  put  to  death  his  governor  Jaun  Niffar  Khan,  brother 
to  the  vizier’s  wife,  and  feized  his  family  and  treafures  ; 
upon  which  Azim  Oollah  Khan  was  lent  to  chaftife  him, 
but  the  zemindar  took  refuge  in  his  woods,  and  eluded 
his  purfuer,  who,  tired  out,  returned  to  Delhi,  leaving 
his  army  under  the  command  of  Khowauzim  Beg  Khan. 
Arraroo,  emboldened  by  Azim  Oollah  Khan’s  retreat, 
attacked  and  flew  the  deputy}  upon  which  the  vizier 
applied  for  afliftance  to  Saaudut  Khan,  foubahdar^of 
Oude,  for  the  reduftion  of  the  rebel.  This  chief  poffefled 
great  generality  and  valour;  and,  in  the  .year  1735,  he 
marched  againit  Arraroo,  in  his  way  to  Delhi.  Arraroo 
on  his  approach  refolved  to  oppofe  him ;  and,  having  in¬ 
telligence  that  Saaudut  Khan  had  juft  alighted  at  his 
tent,  and  that  he  had  on  a  green  veft,  and  was  alfo  to 
be  known  by  the  whitenels  and  length  of  his  beard,  the 
rebel  rallied  fuddenly  from  ambulh  with  his  followers. 
Saaudut  Khan  remounted  his  elephant,  and  drew  up  his 
army  as  well  as  the  fuddennefs  of  the  attack  would  per¬ 
mit.  He  had  however  changed  his  drefs,  and  wore  a 
white  veil ;  fo  that  Arraroo,  miftaking  for  him  Abou 
Terraub  Khan,  a  principal  chief,  who  was  habited  in 
green,  and  had  a  long  white  beard,  levelled  his  attack  at 
him,  and,  charging  clofe  to  his  elephant  with  lome  refo- 
lute  followers,  wounded  him  mortally  with  a  fpear.  This 
occafioned  much  dil'order ;  but  Saaudut  Khan  bravely  at¬ 
tacked  the  rebel  in  turn,  and  after  a  lharp  conflift  put 
him  to  death  ;  upon  which  the  rebels  fled-  in  dil'order. 
Saaudut  Khan  fent  Arraroo’s  head  to  the  emperor ;  but 
the  lkin  of  the  body  he  cauled  to  be  flayed  off,  and  fent 
Huffed'  with  ftraw  to  the  vizier.  But  frelh  rebellions  Hill 
continued  to  break  out ;  and  every  year  witnefled  the 
falling  away  of  different  provinces,  the  governors  of  which 
thought  fit  to  fet  up  for  themfelves. 

About  this  time  the  foubahdary  of  the  province  of 
Patna  was  conferred  upon  Shujah  ul  Dowlah,  the  nabob 
of  Bengal,  in  addition  to  that  government  and  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Orifla.  Shujah  ul  Dowlah  was  a  native  of  Bur- 
hampour;  and,  during  Aurungzebe’s  campaigns  in  the 
Deccan,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Jaffier  Khan,  foubah- 
dar  of  Bengal,  and  accompanied  his  father-in-law  to  that 
province ;  but,  not  agreeing  with  her  in  difpofition,  he 
refided  moftly  at  Cuttac,  the  capital  of  Oriffa,  -of  which 
he  was  governor.  Shujah  ul  Dowlah  was  celebrated  for 
his  clemency,  juftice,  and  all  good  qualities ;  and  Ben¬ 
gal,  which  is  called  tire  paradile  of  regions,  truly  merit¬ 
ed  the  appellation  during  his  adminiftration ;  when  per- 
fons  of  all  ranks,  living  in  eafe  and  fafety,  were  loud  in 
his  praifes,  and  repofed  themfelves  under  the  fhade  of  his 
proiper-ity. 

The  Mahrattas,  in  the  year  of  the  hegira  1149,  A.  D. 
1735,  notwithftanding  they  had  been  defeated  in  feveral 
actions,  ftill  continued  their  invaflons ;  and,  advancing 
now  with  a  menacing  afpeft  towards  the  capital,  the  emir 
ul  omrah,  Khan  Dowran,  was  difpatched  with* a  great  ar¬ 
my  to  the  vicinity  of  Agra ;  while  the  vizier,  Kummir 
ul  Dien  Khan,  was  fent  with  a  powerful  force  towards 
Agimer,e ;  but,  inftead  of  acting  on  the  ©ftenfive,  they 
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wafted  their  time  in  idle  negotiations  for  peace,  while 
the  enemy  plundered  the  country  around  them.  Saaudut 
Khan,  foubahdar  of  Oude,  was  much  more  anxious  to  ac¬ 
quire  fame,  by  expelling  the  Malirattas  and  redeeming  the 
difgrace  of  the  empire.  He  marched  from  his  capital,  at¬ 
tended  by  l)is  fon-in-law  Suffder  Jung,  in  purfuit  of  the 
Mahratta  chief  Row  Mulhar,  who  had  crofted  the  Jumna, 
and  wafted  the  country  from  Etawa  to  Mootec  Baug,  clofe 
to  the  city  of  Agra.  At  length,  Saaudut  Khan,  coming 
upon  him  by  forced  marches,  defeated  him  with  great  daugh¬ 
ter.  Three  principal  officers  were  taken  prifoners,  and 
Mulhar  with  great  difficulty  efcaped.  The  fugitives,  in 
their  panic  miftaking  the  paifage  of  the  river  Jumna,  which 
they  had  forded,  were  drowned  in  great  numbers ;  many 
were  taken  prifoners,  and  a  few  gained  the  oppoftte  fhsre. 
Mulhar  with  a  few  followers  reached  the  camp  of  Bajee- 
row,  another  Mahratta  chief,  near  Gwalior.  Saaudut 
Khan,  therefore,  ill'ued  orders  for  each  of  his  foldiers  to 
prepare  four  days’  provifions,  and  leave  his  baggage  in 
the  camp,  intending  to  purfue  the  enemy  to  their  own 
province,  and  redeem  the  faded  honour  of  Hindooftan  ; 
but  he  received  pofttive  orders  from  the  emir  ul  omrah 
to  halt  till  he  could  join  him  with  his  forces  ;  fo  jealous 
v/as  he  left  any  laurels  ftiould  be  won  but  by  liimfelf. 
.This  .gave  time  to  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  Mulhar  and  Bajee- 
row,  to  recover  from  the  late  defeat  ;  and  the  latter  re- 
folved  to  march  towards  Delhi,  at  that  time  almoft  delti- 
tute  of  troops  for  its  defence.  So  rapid  was  his  progrefs, 
that  he  burned  part  of  the  fuburbs  of  the  capital,  before 
any  intelligence  of  his  movement  had  gained  the  city.  The 
emperor  and  inhabitants  were  thrown  into  the  utmoft  con- 
fternation.  They  were  not  relieved  till  after  three  days,  by 
the  arrival  of  Saaudut  Khan,  and  the  armies  of  the  vi¬ 
zier  and  emir  ul  omrah.  The  enemy  then  retreated  into 
Malwa,  but  were  not  purfued ;  and  the  minilters,  to  the 
difgrace  and  irreparable  lofs  of  the  empire,  perfuaded 
Mohammed  Shah  to  purchafe  a  temporary  peace,  by  con- 
fenting.  to  the  cnoute,  or  payment  of  a  fourth  part  of  the 
revenues  to  the  Mahrattas.  Thus  lhamefuily  was  the 
welfare  and  permanence  of  the  ftate  compounded  for  with 
its  enemies  ;  while  the  difpirited  emperor,  loft  in  the  foft 
dalliances  of  his  harem,  never  once  took  the  field  to  check 
thefe  gigantic  ftrides  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs.  Nizam  ul 
Muluk,  who  had  been  again  brought  over  to  the  empe¬ 
ror’s  intereft  by  a  royal  confirmation  of  his  viceroyalty  in 
the  Deccan,  attempted  to  recover  the  province  of  Malwa 
from  the  Mahrattas;  but,  after  marching  and  defeating 
Bajeerow,  he  was  obliged  haftily  to  return  for  the  defence 
of  Delhi,  againft  the  Perfian  invader  Nadir  Shah,  who 
was  advancing  rapidly  towards  it. 

■  It  was  the  emperor’s  misfortune,  that  Khan  Dowran, 
the  emir  ul  omrah,  pofiefied  unbounded  influence  over 
his  mind  ;  fo  that  this  minifter  direfted  all  things  as  he 
thought  proper,  however  impolitic  or  unadvifeable ;  an 
inftance  of  which  was  ftrikingly  manifefted  in  the  com- 
promife  with  the  Mahrattas.  With  the  fame  imprudence, 
he  neglefted  furnifliing  the  fupplies  of  money  to  the  fou¬ 
bahdar  9 f  Cabul,  for  keeping  up  the  ftations  in  the  ftrong 
holds  and  pafles  on  the  confines  of  the  empire  in  that 
province;  to  which  caufe  may  be  attributed  the  invafion 
of  Nadir  Shah,  who  would  never,  in  all  probability,  have 
attempted  his  expedition,  had  he  not  heard  of  the  de- 
fencelefs  ftate  of  the  frontier.  The  oftenfible  caufe  of  the 
Perfian  monarch’s  difpleafure  againft  Mohammed  Shah, 
was  the  protection  which  the  rebellious  Afghans  had  re¬ 
ceived  in  Hindooftan,  after  their  defeat  by  his  arms  when 
regent  of  Perfia ;  though  he  had  lent  an.ambaflador  to 
Delhi,  requefting  the  emperor  that  they  might  not  find 
an  afylum  in  his  dominions.  Nadir  Shah,  o.n  his  accef- 
fion  to  the  throne  of  Perfia,  fent  alfo  another  ambafla- 
dcr;  but  no  credence  was  given  to  him,  nor  the  'minifter 
permitted  to  return  to  his  court.  During  the  fiege  of 
Candahar,  Nadir  difpatched  a  nobleman  of  rank,  named 
Mohammed  Khan,  to  the  court  of  Delhi,  to  repeat  his 
requeft  concerning  the  fugitive  Afghans,  and  to  exprefs 
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his  furprife  at  the  negleft  fhown  to  his  embaffies  by  the 
emperor  of  the  Moguls.  Mohammed  Shah  and  his  mi- 
nifters  were  at  a  lofs  what  anfwer  to  return;  and  delayed 
the  difmiflion  of  the  ambafiador,  in  hopes  that  he  might 
fail  in  the  conqueft  of  Candahar,  and  be/  obliged  to  re¬ 
treat  into  Perfia,  when  they  would  avoid  the  difgrace  of 
acknowledging  a  ufurper  as  equal  in  rank  with  the  fo- 
vereign  of  Hindooftan.  Thefe  repeated  flights,  and  the 
efcape  from  his  vengeance  which  the  Afghans  had  found 
in  the  provinces  of  Hindooftan,  determined  Nadir  Shah, 
upon  tlie  fall  of  Candahar,  to  invade  the  empire.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  after  that  event,  he  marched  to  Cabul,  which 
he  took  with  little  oppofition,  and  remained  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  aepr  feven  months  ;  during  which  time  his  troops 
were  employed  in  exterminating  his  enemies  the  Afghans. 
It  is  probable  be  would  not  have  advanced  farther,  had 
not  a  plenipotentiary,  and  feveral  horfemen,  whom  he  had 
fent  from  Cabul  to  Delhi,  been  murdered  on  their  route 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Jellalabad.  Upon  intelligence  of 
this  fliameful  aft  of  violence  cxercifed  upon  the  facred 
charafter  of  his  ambaftador,  he  inftantly  marched  againft 
that  city,  flaughtered  the  people,  and  purfued  his  route 
to  Pefhawir,  where  Nafir  Khan,  the  foubahdar  of  Cabul, 
refided  ;  to  whom  he  fent -a  meffage,  fignifying  that  he 
fltould  arrive  on  a' certain  day,  when,  if  not  oupofed,  lie 
would  fpare  the  country,  and  receive  him  into  favour. 
Nafir  Khan,  however,  prepared  for  refinance,  and  was 
defeated,  and  taken  prifoner ;  but  after  a  few  days’  im- 
pril'onment,  was  reinftated  in  his  government  on  the  part 
of  the  Perfian  monarch.  From  Pefhawir,  Nadir  proceed¬ 
ed  to  Lahore,  the  foubahdar  of  which,  Zekariah  Khan, 
after'fome  little  oppofition  in  the  field,  took  refuge  in  the 
capital,  which  he  Ihortly  after  furrendered,  and  was  in¬ 
verted  with  the  command  of  it  by  the  conqueror;  who, 
leaving  forrte  of- his  troops  to  enfure  his  fidelity,  marched 
towards -Delhi. 

Mohammed  Shah  and  his  profligate  minifters  had  long 
pretended  to  defpife  the  arms  of  the  victorious  Nadir,  aria 
to  diihelieve  the  daily  accounts  received  of  his  approach. 
He  at  length,  however,  took  the  field ;  but  in  the  force 
of  two  months  marched  only  four  days’  journey  from 
Delhi  to  the  plain  of  Kama! ;  and  here  the  fate  of  the 
devoted  empire  was  decided.  The  imperial  army  en¬ 
camped  on  the  banks  of  the  canal  of  Alimerdan  Khan, 
which  fupplied  the  city  of  Delhi  with  water.  Entrench¬ 
ments  were  thrown  up,  and  a  numerous  artillery,  linked 
together  with  chains,  was  planted' round  the  camp.  Na¬ 
dir  Shah,  after  taking  Lahore,  fent  frequent  meftages  to 
tlie  Mogul  camp,  defiring  the  difmiflion  of  his  ambafla- 
dors,  but  was  not  obeyed ;  for  what  reafon  was  never 
known.  The  emir  ul  omrah  placed  great  hopes  in  the 
valour  of  the  Rajahpouts  ;  but  neither  Jey  Sing,  nor  any 
of  the  great-  rajahs,  obeyed  the  fummons  to  the  royal 
ftandard  ;  fending  idle  excufes  for  their  delay  in  their  fe¬ 
veral  diftricts.  Great  dread  and  confufion  prevailed  in 
the  camp  ;  and  fo  bad  was  the  intelligence  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  invaders,  that  it  was  not  known  how  far 
Nadir  had  advanced,  till  fome  wounded  fugitives,  from  a 
foraging  party,  proclaimed  to  the  affrighted  Moguls  the 
certainty  of  the  Perfians  being  within  a  few  miles  of  their 
entrenchments.  A  general  apprehenfion  of  alarm  took 
place:  and  the  emperor  waited  with  the  utmoft  anxiety 
for  the  arrival  of  Saaudut  Khan;  the  foubahdar  of  Oude, 
upon  wiiofe  conduft  and  valour  he  had  placed  all  his 
hopes  of  delivery.  At  length  he  arrived ;  and,  being 
brought  into  the  imperial  prefence,  he  was  received  with 
the  higheft  diftinftion,  and  commanded  to  encamp  near 
the  divifion  of  the  emir  ul  omrah.- 

Saaudut  Khan  had  but  juft  left  the  emperor,  and  re¬ 
paired  to  his  ground,  when  word  was  brought  him  that 
the  Perfians  had  attacked  his  baggage,  and  were  commit¬ 
ting  great  daughter  ;  upon  which  he  immediately  re¬ 
mounted  his  elephant,  and  fending  intelligence  of  this 
event  to  the  emir  ul  omrah,  with  a  requeft  of  aftiftance, 
haftened  againft  the  enemy.  The  emir  ul  omrah  commu- 
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nicated  the  mefTnge.to  the  emperor,  who  confnlted  Nizam 
ul  Miil.uk. .  He  recommended  that  Saaudut  Khan  lhould  be 
recalled  within  the  entrenchments,  as  the  day. was  far  ad¬ 
vanced,'  and  his  troops  were  fatigued  with  a  long  march, 
fo  that  it  would  be  'molt  prudent  to  delay  offering  battle 
to  the  enemy  till  the  morrow.  Mohammed  Shah,  ap¬ 
proving  this  advice,  communicated  it  to  the  emir  ul  otn- 
rah  ;  but  he,  attributing  it  to  the  negleft  and  indolence 
of  the  nizam,  represented  to  the  emperor,  that  as  Saau¬ 
dut  Khan  had  advanced  far  from  the  lines,  and  was  moll 
probably  already  engaged  with  the  enemy,  not  to  affill  him, 
and  voluntarily  to  give  up  fuch  a  delerving  nobleman  to 
daughter,  would  be  againft  the  dictates  of  valour  ahd  ge¬ 
nerality  ;  therefore,  permitting  others  to  aft  as  they  -chofe, 
he  lhould  haften  to  fupport  him.  Having  laid  this,  he 
advanced  with  his  light  artillery,  and  fuch. troops  as  were 
inclined  to  follow  him.  About  a  fourth  part  of  the  day 
remained,  when  he  came  within  a  fhort  dillance  of  Saau¬ 
dut  Khan.  Nadir  Shah  had  formed  his  army  into  two 
divi  lions  ;  one  of  which  he  left'for  the  protection  of  his 
camp,  and  with  the  other  advanced  to  the  attack,  lubdi- 
viding  it  into  three  bodies.  Two  of  thefe  he  detached  to 
attack  each  of  the  ornrahs,  and  remained  hlfnfelf  with  the 
third,  as  a  referved  line,  to  give  affiltance  wherever  it 
might  be  neceffary.  The  Periians  advanced  with  great 
fury,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  the  troops  of  Kindoofcan 
were  thrown  into  confulion  with  great  daughter.  The 
emirul  omrah,  Khan  Dowran,  was  dangeroufly  wounded, 
and  moll  of  his  principal  followers  flain.  His  remaining 
attendants  brought  him  back'to  the  camp  in  the  evening, 
where  he  foon  after  died  of  his  wounds.  Saaudut  Khan, 
who  had  remained  on  the  field  of  battle,  being  deprived 
cf  moll  of  his  troops  by  daughter  or  flight,  was  at  lall 
quite  furroUnded  by  the  Periians,  and  incapable  of  fur¬ 
ther  relillance;  when  he  was  known  by  a' young  foldier, 
a  native  of  the  fame  city  with  himfelf,  who,  calling  to  him 
by  name,  conjured  him  to  fave  his  life  by  becoming  his 
prifo'ner;  at  the  fame  time,  running  up  to  his  elephant, 
ieateT  himfelf  by  his  fide.  Saaudut  Khan_  gladiy  fub- 
rnitred  to  the  generality  of  the  youth,  who  carried  him 
before  Nadir  Shah,  and  he  was  treated  with  kindnefs  and 
diltinftion. 

For  the  three  following  days  the  Mogul  camp  prefent- 
ed  a  fcene  of  confulion  hot  to  be  defcribed  ;  but,  what  is 
extraordinary,  it  was  not  attacked  by  the  Periians.  Saau¬ 
dut  Khan,  hearing  reports  of  the  death  of  the  emir  ul 
omrah,  and  hoping  to  fucceed  him  in  office,  had  prevailed 
on  Nadir.  Shah  to  offer  peace,  and  retreat  from  Hindoo- 
itan;  on- the  payment  of  two  crores  of  rupees,  i.e.  two 
millions  llerling ;  and  receiving  a  vifit  from  the  emperor. 
He  accordingly  communicated  thefe  conditions  to  the 
emperor  and  Nizam  ul  Muluk,  who  were  rejoiced  beyond 
meafure  at  the  idea  of  fuch  moderate  terms.  Moham¬ 
med  Shah  lent  the.  nizam  without  delay' to  the  Perfian 
camp,  where  he  was  received  with  great  favour  by  Nadir 
Shah,  who'  ratified  the  treaty ;  and  he  returned  exulting 
to  the  emperor.  The  glad  tidings  of  peace  fpread  through 
the  camp,  and  gave  new  life  to  the  disheartened  troops  ; 
but  their  joy  was  of  fhort  duration.  Nizam  ul  Muluk, 
ambitious  of  the  dignity  of  emir  ul  omrah,  requelled 
it  in  return  for  his  fervices  in  the  negociation ;  and  the 
emperor  immediately  conferred  it  upon  him,  unmindful 
of  the  offence  it  might  give  to  Saaudut  Khan:  The  next 
clay  Mohammed  Shah  went  to  vifit  the  Perfian  monarch, 
agreeably  to  his  requell,  and  was  met  near  the  camp  by 
Nadir’s  l'on,  Nuffer  Oollali  Mirza,  who  alighted  from  his 
Iiorfe  upon  feeing  him  ;  when  the  emperor  was  fet  down 
in  his  travelling  throne,  and  they  embraced  each  other. 
The  prince  then  remounted,  and  condufted  the  emperor 
to  his  father ;  who  received  Mohammed  Shah  Handing  at 
the  entrance  of  his  tent,  embraced  him  with  kindnefs, 
and,  leading  him  to  his  mufnud,  feated  him  by  his  fide. 
After  forne  convt  rfa.tion,  and  the  ulna!  .ceremonies  of  pre- 
fents  and  entertainments,  Mohammed  Shah  returned  to 
his  own  camp,  where  his  prel'eace  gave  joy,  and  affurance 
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that  peace  was  fully  concluded.  Such  indeed  was  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  emperor  and  all  his  fubjefts ;  and  fo  would, 
it  have  been,  but  for  the  lelfilh  difioyalty  of  a  difgulled 
miniller. 

Saaudut  Khan,  learning  that  the  office  of  emir  ul  om¬ 
rah  had  been  difpoled  of  to  another,  burned  with  envy 
and  disappointment.  In  the  fury  of  his  paffion  he  re- 
folved  to  be  revenged  upon  the  emperor  and  his  rival. 
He  obferved  to  Nadir  Shah,  that  two  crores  of  rupees 
were  too  fmall  a  confideration  for  the  wealth  of  Hinaoo- 
llan ;  that  he,  as  an  individual,  could  pay  fo  much  ;  and 
that  the  removal,  of  Nizam  ul  Muluk,  who  alone  had  any 
ability  to  refill  his  arms,  would  make  the  Perfian  monarch 
mailer  of  the  empire  without  a  blow,  when  he  might 
march  to  Delhi,  only  eighty  miles  distant,  and  poffefs  him¬ 
felf  of  the  immenfe  treafures  of  the  imperial  palace,  and 
of  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  the  capital.  The  avarice 
of  Nadir  was  awakened  by  this  treacherous  reprefenta-. 
tion  ;  and  he  invited  Nizam  ul  Muluk  to  his  prefence ; 
who,'  relying  upon  the  faith  of  treaties,  haltened  without 
fufpicion  to  his  camp,  where  he  was  commanded  to  re¬ 
main,  and  to  prevail  on  Mohammed  Shah,  by  letter,  t® 
make  him  another  vifit.  The  nizam  now  feprel’ented  to 
Nadir,  that  his  behaviour  was  contrary  to  treaty  ;  to 
which  the  Perfian  replied,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  depart 
from  his  agreement,  or  injure  the  perfon  or  empire  of 
Mohammed  Shah,  but  mull  have  another  interview.  The 
nizam  wrote  information  of.  this  to  his  mailer  ;  who,  not 
knowing  where  to  look  for  fupport  in  the  abfence  of  his. 
miniller,  came  to  the  camp  of  Nadir  Shah,  attended  only 
by  a  few  of  his  favourite  domefdcs,  forbidding  many  of 
the  nobiiity,  who  were  anxious  to  guard  his  perfon,  to 
follow  him.  Upon  bis  arrival,  he  was  ordered  by  the  Per¬ 
fian  monarch  to  remain  in  a  tent  pitched  for  his  recep¬ 
tion,  and  to  fend  for  his  family,  equipage,  and  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  his  houfehold  ;  which  he  did.  At  the  fame  time 
orders  were  lent  to  the  Mogul  camp  to  break  up,  and  the 
foldiers  to  retire  where  they  chofe  without  moiellation  ; 
but  the  vizier,  Kummir  ul  Dien  Khan,  was  lummpned  to 
the  prefence.  Saaudut  Khan,  and  Thamafp  Khan,  a 
confidential  nobleman  of  Nadir  Shah,  were  difpatched  to 
Delhi,  to  receive  the  keys  of  that  capital,  and  of  the  im¬ 
perial  palaces,  from  the  governor ;  after  which  the  con¬ 
queror,  with  his  royal  captive,  proceeded  by  eafy  marches 
to  that  city.  The  utmon:  dread  and  confulion  prevailed 
in  the  Mogul  army  after  the  departure  of  Mohammed 
Shah.  Individuals  confnlted  their  fafety  by  flight,  but 
were  plundered  or  killed  ;  many  by  the  Perfian  marau¬ 
ders,’  and  others  by  the  hulbandmen  of  the  country,  who, 
in  time  of  trouble  in  Hindooftan,  or  after  a  defeat,  knock 
down  the  wretched  fugitives  they  meet,  for  the  lake  of 
plunder. 

On  the  eighth  of  March  1739,  Nadir  Shah  readied  the 
gardens  of  Shfdimar,  and  permitted  Mohammed  Shah  to 
proceed  to  his  palace  in  Delhi,  with  his  family  and  do- 
rneltics.  On  the  ninth,  the  conqueror  made  a  triumphant 
entry  into  the  city  with  his  army,  which  was  encamped 
on  the  bank  cf  the  Jumna,  under  the  palace  ;  but  Nadir 
Shah  took  up  his  refidence  vvithip  it;  the -grand  hall  of 
audience,  and  feveral  other  apartments,1  being  prepared 
for  his  reception.  Coins  had  been  Itruck  at  the  imperial 
mint  for  this  occafion,  which  were  diftributed  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  cavalcade,  bearing  this  infcription :  “  King- 
over  the  kings  of  the  world  is  Nadir,  king  of  kings,  and 
lord  of  periods.”  On  the  tenth  died  Saaudut  Khan,  of  a 
cancer  in  his  back,  with  which  he  had  been  long  airlifted. 
It  was  reported,  that  he  poifoned  himfelf,  from  the  pangs 
of  confcience  at  his  being  the  advifer  of  Nadir’s  advan¬ 
cing-  to  Delhi ;  but  the  rumour  was  not  true. 

The  llrifteft  difcipline  was  obferved  by  the  Perfians, 
and  no  perfon  fuffered  from  the  viftors  the  llighteft  out¬ 
rage ;  when,  on  the.  night  of  the  tenth,,  a  fatal  tumult 
arofe,  which  involved  the  inhabitants  of  Delhi  in  dellruc- 
t.ion.  It  was  fuddeniy  rumoured,  that  Nadir  Shah  was 
dead ;  having  .been  affaffinated  by  a  Calmuck  woman  in 
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the- harem,  at  the  inftigrvtion-  of  Mohammed'  -Shah.  -  The 
inhabitants  too  eafily  credited  what  they  wifhed  to  be 
true.  They  flew  to  arms,  and  maffacred  every  Periian 
they  met  in  'the  city  ;  which,  during  the  night,  was  a 
fctne  of  confufion  and  horror.  The  nobles  of  Hindoo- 
ftan,  inftead  of  attempting  to  quell  the  rage  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  by  proclaiming'  that  Nadir,  was'ftiil  alive  in  the  pa¬ 
lace,  which  was  garrjloned  by  his  troops,  remained  inac¬ 
tive  ;  and  at  feme  of  their  houfes,  the  Perfians  who  lodged 
in  them  were  treacheroufly  murdered.  Nadir  Shah,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  tumult,  fent  out  fome  officers 
to  perfuade  .the  people  of  their  error ;  but,  inftead  of  be¬ 
ing  liftened  to,  they  were  flaughtered.  -Seeing -it  in  vain 
to  moderate  their  fury,  and  not  cliufing  to  hazard  his 
troops  in  the  darknefs  cf  night  and  the  dole  ftreets  of  the 
city,  he  refolved  to  let  the  ftorrh  fpend  itfelf,  and  wait  for 
morning  to  take  vengeance  on  its  authors.  About  a  thou¬ 
sand  Perfians  were  flain. 

Early  in.  the  morning,  Nadir  Shah  iffued  from  the  pa¬ 
lace,  attended  by  his  troops,  and  took  poft  at  the  college 
of  Roofhun  ul  Dowlah,  fituated  in  a  principal  ftreet. 
From  hence  he  difpatched  bands  of  foldiers,  commanding 
them  to  (laughter,  without  dikinclion  of  age  or  fex,  the 
wretched  inhabitants  of  Delhi,  in  every  avenue  where 
they  might  find  a  murdered  Perfian.  His  orders  were 
obeyed  with  a  favage  keennefs.  The  carnage  lafted  from 
fun -rile  till  mid-day.  About  eight  thouland  Indians, 
Moguls,  and  Afghans,  were  maffacred,  and  their  houfes 
plundered,  by  the  Perfians.  To  add  to  the  horror  of  the 
Icexe,  fires  broke  out  in  feveral  parts  of  the  city.  It  is 
impoifible  to  deferibe  the  horror  and  nailery  of  Delhi  dur¬ 
ing  this  and  many  following  days,  when  the  ftreets  ftream- 
ed  with  human  blood,  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead  ob- 
ftrufted  the  paflages.  Thefe  were  at  length  piled  toge¬ 
ther  in  heaps,  without  diftinclion  of  rank  or  religion,  and 
burned  in  the  rubbifli  of  the  ruined  houfes.,  Several  no- 
biemen  were  put  tod,eath  by  Nadir  Shah,  for  being  accef- 
fary  to  the  murder  of  Perfians  during,  the  tumult,  and 
among'  them  a  fon-in-law  of  the  vizier,  Kummir  ul  Dien 
Khan.  . 

On  the  fourteenth,  Nadir  Shah  began  his  feizure  of  the 
imperial  effefts  and  treafures.  Three  crores  and  fifty  lacs 
were  found  in  the  treafury.  A  crore.and  fifty  lacs  in  plate  ; 
fifteen  crores  in  jewels ;  the  celebrated  peacock  throne, 
valued  at  one  crore ;  and  feveral  other  thrones  of  rich 
though  fmaller  value,  with  the  armoury,  eftitnated  at  ele¬ 
ven,  crores,  were  Prized  for  his  ufe ;  alfo  five  Hundred  ele¬ 
phants,  a  great  number  of  Arabian  hordes,  and  the  fuperb 
camp-equipage  of  the  emperor.  O11  the  fifteenth,  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  drawn  up,  Populating  that  the  provinces 
eaftward  of  the  Sind  ftiould  remain  to  the  emperor  of  Hin- 
dooftan  ;  and  thole  weft  of  it  be  ceded  to  the  crown  of 
Perfia.  .Thus,  Cabul,  Tatta,  and  part  of  Moultan,  were 
wrefted  from  the  empire.  This  instrument  bears  date  in 
the  Mulfuhnan  year  or  hegira  1151^  A.  D.  1739. 

On  the  feventeenth,  Nadir  demanded  from  the  vizier 
two  crores  and  twelve  lacks  of  rupees;  threatening  him 
with  inftant  death  in  cafe  of  concealment.  On  the  eigh¬ 
teenth,  a  contribution  was  demanded  from  the  nobles 
and  fervants  of  the.  court,  bankers,  merchants,  and  arti- 
zans,  to  the  emperor,  which  was  levied  with  the  utmoft 
feverity.  On  the  nineteenth,  the  collectors  began  their 
exaftions  upon  individuals  ;  and  many  perl’ons  put  them- 
felves  to  death  to  avoid  torture. 

On  the  twenty-firft,  the  Perfian  artillery,  by  order  of 
Nadir  Shah,  with  twelve  thouland  men,  marched  out  of 
the  city,  efcoriing  the  immenfe  plunder  of  the  capital 
to  the  gardens  of  Slialimar.  On  the  twenty-fecond.  Nadir 
Shah’s  equipage,  among  which  were  ail  the  magnificent 
tents  taken  from  the  palace,  was  pitched  on  the  banks  of 
the  Jumna,  before  the  Lahore  gate  ;  and  a  thonfand  Per¬ 
fians  of  rank,  who  had  taken  up  their  quarters  in  the  pa¬ 
laces,  marched  to  Shalimar.  Centinels  were  placed  at  the 
gates  of  the  city,  while,  a  general  plunder,  or  murder,  of 
the  wretched  inhabitants,  who  were  poffeffed  of  jewels 
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or  other  property,  took  place.  A  type  of  the  laft.  day's 
fpoiiation  exhibits  a  feene  the  moft  horrid  and  affi idling. 
It  was,  before,  a  general  maliacre ;  but  now,  the  murder 
of  .individuals  in  cold  blood.  J-11  every  houlc,  in  every 
chamber,  was  heard  the  cry  of  death.  Buffuut  Roy, 
agent  of  the  pennons,  killed  his  family  and  himielf,  and 
many  others  followed  his  example,  in  order  to  avoid 
1'candalous  infult  and  violence  from  being  offered  to  their 
perl'ons.  It  was  now  that  an  aged  dervife  approached 
Nadir  Shah,'  and  laid,  “  If  thou  art  a  god,  aft  as  a  god  ; 
if  thou  art  a  prophet,  conduft  us  in  the  way  of  faiva- 
tion  ;  if  thou  art  a  king,  render  the  people  happy,  and  do 
not  deftroy  them.”  To  which  Nadir  replied,  “  I  am  no 
god,'  to  aft  as  a  god;  nor  a  prophet,  to  fltow  the  way  of 
lalvatipn  ;■  nor  a  king,  to  render  the  people  happy  ;  but  S 
am  he  whom  God  lends  to  the  nations  which  lie  has  de¬ 
termined  to  yifit  with  his  wrath  !” 

On  the  fifth  of  April,  Nadir  Shah’s  feals  were  taken  off 
the  imperial  palace,  and  thofe  of  Mohammed  Shah  affix¬ 
ed  in  their  room;  when  Nadir  refolved  to  reftore  Moham¬ 
med  Shah  to  his  throne.  The  lame  day  firmauns  were 
iffued  to  ail  the  nobles  and  om rails  in  the  different  pro¬ 
vinces,  with  thefe  contents :  “Between  us  and  our. dear 
brother  Mohammed  Shah,  in  confideration  of  the  regard 
and  alliance  of  the  two  fovereignties,  the  enpneftions 
of  regard  and  friendftiip  have  been  renewed;  L>  that  we 
may  be  efteemed  as  one  foul  in  two  bodies.  Now  our 
dear  brother  has  been  replaced  on  the  throne  cf  this  ex- 
tenfive  empire,  and  we  are  moving  to  the  conqueft  of 
other  regions,  it  is  incumbent  that  ye,  like  your  forefa¬ 
thers  in  former  times,  walk  in  the  path  of  fubmiftlon  and 
obedience  to  our  dear  brother,  as  they  did  to  former  fo-  • 
vereigns  of  the  houfe  of  Tifnour.  God  forbid  it ;  but,  if 
accounts  of  your  rebelling  ftiould  reach  our  ears,  we  will 
blot  you  out  of  the  pages  of  the  book  of  creation.” 

On  the  feventh  of  April,  Nadir  fent  fome  valuable  jew¬ 
els  and  bracelets  to  Mohammed  Shah,  with  a  meflage, 
that  his  march  was  fixed  for  the  feventeenth  of  the 
month;  and  defiring,  that  on  the  morrow  lie  would  vifit 
him,  attended  by  the  nobility,  with  all  the  infignia  of 
royalty,  that  he  might  give  him  fome  valuable  advice, 
and  take  his  leave.  Accordingly,  the  next  morning,  be¬ 
ing  the  eighth  of  April,  Mohammed  Shah,  with  imperial 
pomp,  attended  by  the  court,  proceeded  on  a  travelling 
throne  to  the  grand  hall  of  audience,  at  the  icc-ps  of 
which  Nadir  Shall  received  him,  and  led  him  to  the  miif- 
nud  ;  after  which  all  perfons  retired.  The  two  monarch? 
remained  in  private  for  near  an  hour.  _  Nizam  ul  Mu- 
luk  and  other  great  lords  were  then  admitted ;  to  whom 
Nadir  Shah  fpoke  nearly  an  hour,  in  terms  of  advice  min¬ 
gled  with  threats.  Viands  were  then  diftributed,  and 
drefies  conferred  upon  them.  Nadir  Shah  prefented  jew¬ 
els  for  a  turban,  with  a  fword  fet  with  diamonds,  to  Mo¬ 
hammed  Shah,  who  then  took  leave,  and  retired  in  the 
fame  order  he  came. 

On  the  fourteenth,  Nadir  Shah  founded  his  retreat 
from  Delhi,  and  proceeded  by  regular  marches  into  Per¬ 
fia.  See  the  article  Persia.  It  is  wonderful,  but  true, 
that  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  of  Delhi,  at  lead  the 
debauched,  who  were  by  far  the  moft  numerous,  regret¬ 
ted  the  departure  of  the  Perfians  ;  and  to  this  day,  the 
exceffes  of  their  foldiery  are  topics  of  humour  in  the 
looler  converfation  of  all  ranks,  and  form  the  comic 
parts  of  the  drolls  or  players.  Tke  people  at  that  time 
appear  to  have  regarded  only  perfonal  fafety,  or  peribn- 
al  gratification.  Mifery  was  difregarded  by  thofe  who 
efcaped  it ;  and  man,  centred  wholly  in  himielf,  felt  net 
for  his  kind.  This  felfifhnefs,  deftruftive  of  public  and 
of  private  virtue,  was  almoft  univerial-  in  'Kindooftan  at 
the  invafion  of  Nadir  Shah  ;  nor  have  the  people  be  come 
more  virtuous  fince,  conlequentiy  not  more  happy  nor 
more  independent. 

Upon  the  retreat  of  Nadir  Shah,  the  emperor  made 
fome  changes  among  the  great  officers  of  ftate.  Saaudut 
Khan,  who  had  fo  infamaufly  conipired  to  ruin  his  coun¬ 
try, 
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try,  was  Succeeded  in  the  government  of  Oude  by  his 
fon-iri-law  Suffder  Jung  5  Zekariah  Khan,  was  continued 
foubahdar  of  Lahore  ;  and  Shujah  ul  Dowlah,  nabob  of 
Bengal,  being  dead,  was  fucceeded' by  his  fon  Allah  ul 
Dowlah ;  who  being  fhortly  after  defeated  and  flain  by 
Aliverdi  Khan,  governor  of  Patna,  the  ufurper  feized 
the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Oriffa,  and  was  con¬ 
firmed  in  them  by  the  imperial  grants,  for  a  large  pefti- 
culh  or  prefent  to  the  prince,  and  promife  of  remitting 
the  annual  revenues  to  the  treafury.  Nizam  ul  Muluk 
returned  to  the  Deccan,  which  had  fallen  into  great  dif- 
order,  from  the  difaffeftion  of  the  provinces  during  the 
invafion  of  Nadir  Shah,  and  the  general  relaxation  of  the 
government,  which  followed. 

Mohammed  Shah,  acquiring  prudence  from  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  pall  misfortunes,  now  determined  upon  a  more 
ftrift  adminillration  of  his  affairs  throughout  the  em¬ 
pire  ;  and  with  this  view  he,  in  the  year  of  the  hegira 
1156,  A.  D.  1 74-3,  l'ummoned  to  court  Ameer  Khan 
from  Aleabad  ;  Surfder  Jung,,  foubahdar  of  Oude  ;  Zeka¬ 
riah  it-han,  nizam  of  Lahore  and  Moultan ;  alfo  the  ra¬ 
jahs  Bukht  Sing  Rhatoree  and  Jey  Sing.  A  mandate  was 
likewife  difpatclygd  to  Nizam  ul  Muluk  ;  but  he  pleaded 
an  excufe  from  his  great  age  ;  though  in  fact  he  was  at  the 
time  employed  in  lecuring  the  government  of  the  Dec- 
can  to  his  family.  Rajah  Jey  Sing  died  before  he  could 
fet  out  for  Delhi ;  and  three  of  his  wives,  with  many  con¬ 
cubines,  burned  themfelves  on  his  funeral  pile.  Ameer 
Khan,  and  Suffder  Jung,  on  their  arrival  at  court,  were 
received  with  every  mark  of  royal  favour.  This  year  the 
emperor’s  only  fon,  fultan  Ahmed,  was  married  to  a 
daughter  of  the  lineal  defcendant  of  Mahabut  Khan,  an 
aflive  omrah  in  the  reign  of  Jehanguir.  The  foubahdary 
of  Guzerat  was  bellowed  on  Fuk'hir  ul  Dowlah  ;  but,  af¬ 
ter  a  feeble  attempt  to  recover  it  from  the  Malirattas,  he 
returned  to  Delhi  in  his  private  capacity. 

The  emperor  marched  in  perfon,  at  the  earned:  requefl 
of  Suffder  Jung,  to  reduce  Ali  Mohammed  Khan,  the 
founder  of  the  Rohilla  flates,  who  had,  from  the  negli¬ 
gence  of  the  government,  poffeued  himfelf  of  indepen¬ 
dent  authority  over  the  diftricts  of  Kutteer,  now  called, 
from  the  refidence  of  the  Rohillas,  Rohilcund.  He  was 
befieged  in  a  fortrefs  called  Bangur;  and,  being  taken 
prifoner,  was  committed  to  the  care  of  the  vizier;  after 
which  the  royal  army  returned  to  Delhi.  Zekariah  Khan 
dying  in  1745,  the  foubahdary  of  Lahore  was  conferred 
on  the  vizier,  who  appointed  two  Ions  of  the  deceafed 
his  deputies. 

Peace  had  for  a  year  or  two  fired  its  benign  influence 
over  the  realms  of  Hindooftan,  when  the  invafion  took 
place  of  Ahmed  Shall  Abdallah.  He  was  the  fon  of  a 
chief  of  the  Afghan  tribe  of  Abdal ;  and  was  taken  pri¬ 
foner  in  his  infancy  by  Nadir  Shah;  who,  finding  him 
poffefTed  of  courage  and  ability,  promoted  him  to  a  con- 
fiderable  command  in  bis  army.  Upon  the  aflaffination 
of  that  monarch,  (fee  the  article  Persia,)  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  poflefs  himfelf  of  a  confiderable  treafure, 
v/ith  which  he  retired  to  his  native  country,  and  affum- 
ed  the  honours  of  royalty  over  the  Afghans  of  his  tribe. 
In  the  year  of  the  hegira  1161,  A.  D.  1747,  he  marched 
againfl  the  fortrefs  of  Candahar,  which  Submitted  to  his 
arms ;  and  prevailed  upon  Nafir  Khan,  the  foubahdar  of 
Cabid,  to  acknowledge  his  authority;  permitting  .him  to 
continue  in  office,  on  p'romifing  to  pay  down  five  lacks 
of  rupees.  He  then  advanced  againfl  Pefhawir,  which 
inflantly  fubmittihg,  he  marched  agaift  the  city  of  La¬ 
hore,  which  alfo  fell  into  his  hands  after  a  Short  refif- 
tance.  Emboldened  by  this  fuccefs,  and  the  v/eaknefs  of 
the  empire,  Ahmed  Shah  Abdallah  refolved  to  attempt  the 
conqueft  of  the  capital  itfelf,  and  boldly  marched  from 
Lahore  towards  the  city  of  Delhi.  Mohammed  Shah,  be¬ 
ing  much  indifpofed,  difpatched  his  only  fon,  prince 
Ahmed,  againfl  the  enemy,  under  the  conduct  of  the 
vizier,  Kummir  ul  Dien  Khan,  Suffder  Jung,  foubahdar 
of  Oude,  Eefuree  Sing,  rajah  of  Jcypour,  and  feveral 
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other  chiefs,  with  a  great  army.  They  advanced  Co 
haflily,  that  the  enemy  had  artfully  parted  by  them,  and 
plundered  the  rich  city  of  Sirhind,  where  the  baggage  of 
of  the  young  prince  was  depofited.  Upon  intelligence  of 
this  misfortune,  the  prince  immediately  turned  back  ; 
and,  on  his  arrival  near  the  enemy,  he  threw  up  entrench- 
.ments  round  his  camp.  The  Afghan  Abdallah  did  the 
fame  ;  and  for  fome  days  feveral  fkirmifhes  took  place  be¬ 
tween  the  two  armies.  At  length,  Kummir  u!  Dien 
Khan,  the  vizier,  be’ing  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  while  at 
his  devotions  in  his  tent,  a  panic  prevailed  in  the  Mogul 
army,  and  Eefuree  Sing,  with  his  rajahpouts,  fled  from 
the  field.  Meer  Munnoo,  the  vizier’s  Ion,  and  'Suffder 
Jung,  however,  difdained  to  fly,  and  by  their  vi.*our  re- 
ltored  order  in  the  camp.  The  next  aay,  a  magazine  of 
rockets  taking  fire  in  the  enemy’s  camp,  numbers  of  the 
troops  were  wounded  by  the  explofion  ;  and  Ahmed  Shah 
Abdallah,  either  difheartened  by  this  lofs,  or  l'atisfied  by 
the  plunder  of  Sirhind,  thought  proper  to  draw  off  his 
army  towards  Cabul.  Mohammed  Shah,  being  near  his 
end,  commanded  the  prince  to  return  to  Delhi ;  but,  be¬ 
fore  he  could  reach  the  capital,  the  emperor  expired, 
aged  forty-eight  years,  in  the  thirty  firfc  year  of  his  reign, 
and  in  the  year  of  the  hegira  1161,  A.  D.  1747.  His 
death  was  concealed  for  fome  days,  till  the  arrival  of  the 
prince  ;  who,  on  his  approach,  was  faluted  emperor  in  ti*e 
garden  of  Shalimar ;  from  whence  he  went  in  royal  pomp 
to  the  great  mofque,  where  the  public  fervice  was  read, 
and  coins  were  ftruck,  in  his  name. 

Mohammed  Shah  was  not  deflitute  either  of  abilities  or 
judgment ;  but  he  laboured  under  an  indolence  of  difpo- 
fition  unpardonable  in  a  fovereign;  on  which  account  he 
was  overruled  by  his  miniflers  in  all  the  important  quef- 
tionsof  theftate,  and  perfuaded  byliis  harem  againfl  expo- 
fing  his  perfon  in  the  perils  of  war ;  hence  he  was  rarely 
the  leader  of  his  own  army.  He  was  unable  to  reflore 
the  empire  from  the  decline  it  had  fuffered  under  Fe- 
rokhfere ;  and,,  after  the  invafion  of  Nadir  Shah,  he  be¬ 
came  difpirited,  and  gave  himfelf  up  to  retirement,  and 
the  fociety  of  religious  men .  He  was  averfe  from  op- 
preflion  and  fhedding  of  blood,  and  the  people  from  him 
fuffered  no  wrong.  While  he  lived,  the  royal  name  was 
refpeflable ;  and  by  his  juflice  he  fuflained  the  tottering 
pillars  of  the  Hate  from  falling  into  total  ruin,  though 
he  could  not  repair  the  unwieldy  fabric. 

Ahmed  Shah,  on  his  acceflion,  offered  the  vizarut  to 
Nizam  ul  Muluk  ;  v/ho  excufed  himfelf  from  accepting 
it  on  account  of  his  great  age,  being  in  his  hundred  and 
fourth  year ;  nor  did  he  long  furvive  this  refufal,  dying 
about  a  month  afterwards  in  the  vicinity  of  Burhampour, 
the  capital  of  Candeifh.  He  had  governed  the  Mogul 
provinces  of  the  Deccan  for  thirty  years,  as  an  indepen¬ 
dent  prince,  except  in  name,  with  great  ability  and  iuc- 
cefs.  He  left  behind  him  fix  fons  ;  and  was  fucceeded  in 
the  Deccan  by  the  fecond,  Meer  Ahmed  Nafir  Jung  ;  the 
eldeft,  Ghazee  ul  Dien,  refiding  at  the  court  of  Delhi,  in 
the  office  of  emir  ul  omrah.  The  memory  of  Nizam  ul 
Muluk  is  ftill  venerated  in  Hindooftan,  for  his  wildom, 
policy,  generofity,  and  learning. 

Immediately  on  the  death  of  the  nizam,  the  vizarut  was 
be  ft  owed  on  Suffder  Jung,  who  aflumed  the  whole  admi- 
niftrat.ion  of  the  imperial  authority ;  Ahmed  Shah,'  con¬ 
trary  (o  the  hopes  which  had  been  formed  of  him,  giving 
himfelf  up  to  pleafure,  and  paying  no  attention  to  the 
pro'fperity  of  the  government.  Suffder  Jung’s  firil  mea- 
fure  in  office,  v/as  to  attempt  the  expulfion  of  the  Rohil¬ 
las  from  his  province  of  Oude.  He,  for  this  purpofe,  fum- 
moned  an  army  of,  Mahrattas  to  ins  afliltance,  with  which 
he  moved  from  Delhi,  and  in  two  months  recovered  his 
own  dominions  from  the  enemy,  and  obliged  the  Rohillar 
chief,  with  his  allies,  to  take  flicker  in  the  hills.  The 
other  Rohillas  purchafed  their  pardon  by  the  payment  of 
a  large  contribution.  About  this  time  died  Nafir  Jung, 
fecond  Ion  and  fucceffor  to  Nizam  ul  Muluk  in  the  Dec- 
can,  by  a  confpiracy  of  his  own  fervants,  anrfted  by  the 
a  French, 
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French,  who  furprifed  his  camp  while  he  was  engaged  in 
quelling  a  rebellion  railed  by  his  nephew  Muzzunir  Jung, 
who  was  taken  pril’oner  ;  but,  on  the  death  of" his  uncle, 
was  placed  on  the  mufnud  of  the  Deccan  by  the  confpira- 
fcors.  This  young  prince  was  afTaflinated  almoft  immedi¬ 
ately  after  his  acceffion,  by  the  fame  perfon  who  had 
raifed  him  to  power ;  when  Sullabut  Jung,  third  fon  of 
the  old  nizarn,  was  placed  on  the  mufnud  by  the  French, 
p.flifted  by  the  rajah  RagOnaut  Row.  M.  Dupleix,  the 
French  governor  of  Pondicherry,  was  created  a  noble  of 
the  empire,  and  the  northern  circars  granted  in  jaghire  to 
his  nation. 

In  the  Mu  {Tillman  year  1165,  A.  D.  1751,  Ahmed  Shah 
Abdallah  again  advanced  as  far  as  Lahore ;  and  was  op- 
pofed  for  four  months  by  the  viceroy  Meer  Munnoo ; 
who,  however,  lofing  two  of  his  principal  generals,  and 
his  troops,  being  difpirited,  was  obliged  to  lubmit.  He 
was  received  into  favour  by  the  conqueror,  who  appoint¬ 
ed  him  governor  of  Lahore  and  Moultan  under  his  au¬ 
thority  ;  and  thus  were  thefe  two  valuable  provinces  tom 
from  their  dependence  on  the  defcendants  of  the  houfe  of 
Timour.  At  this  period,  Ghazee  ul  Dien  Khan,  eldeft 
Ion  of  the  late  r.izam,  efteeming  the  death  of  his  brother 
Nifir  Jung  favourable  to  his  claims  on  the  government 
of  the  Deccan,-  offered  to  pay  a  large  fum  to  the  empe¬ 
ror,  if  he  would  grant  him  the  l'oubahdary  of  that  coun¬ 
try.  Ahmed  Shah  complied,  and  Ghazee  ul  Dien  pre¬ 
vailed  on  the  Mahrattas  to  aflift  him  in  taking  pofeflion 
of  that  diftrift. 

Ghazee  ul  Dien  reached  Aurangabad,  the  capital  of 
the  Deccan,  unmolefled,  but  died  fuddenly,  a  few  nights 
after  his  arrival  in  that  city ;  upon  which  his  followers 
difperfed.  He  left  one  fon,  named  Shaab  ul  Dien,  a  youth 
of  extraordinary  abilities.  By  the  intereft  of  Suftcier 
Jung,  he  was  appointed  to  fucceed  his  father  as  emir  ul 
omrah,  and  received  the  fame  titles  of  Ghazee  ul  Dien 
Khan  Bahadur,  which  his  father  had  borne.  The  firffc 
ufe  which  he  made  of  his  power,  was  to  advife  the  em- 
.peror  to  proceed  to  extremities  in  his  refentment  againfl 
his  patron,  Suffder  Jung  ;  who  was  in  confequence  obliged 
to  retire  to  his  government  of  Oude.  Ghazee  ul  Dien, 
with  an  army  of  MaKrattas,  now  marched  againfl:  Soo- 
rauje  Mul,  chief  of  the  Hindoo  tribe  of  Jauts,  who  had 
poffeffed  themfelves  of  the  province  of  Agra.  The  rajah,, 
unable  to  keep  the  field,  retired  to  his  ftrongeft  fortrefs, 
which  was  furrounded ;  but  the  minifter,  having  no  bat¬ 
tering  cannon,  petitioned  the  emperor  to  fend  the  royal 
train  from  Delhi.  But  Ahmed  Shah,  who  had  been 
alarmed'  at  the  ambitious  proceedings  of  the  young  emir 
ul  omrah,  became  apprehenfive  of  his  own  fafety,  (hould 
he  get  poffefnon  of  the  Jaut  territories.  Soorauje  Mul 
fent  alfo  privately  to  court,  that  if  the  emperor  would 
march  to  Secundra,  which  lies  between  Delhi  and  Agra, 
he  would  join  him  with  his  troops,  and  free  him  from  the 
treachery  of  his  minifter.  Ahmed  Shah,  therefore,  re¬ 
filled  the  cannon,  and  marched  from  Delhi  with  a  fmall 
artny  of  houfehold  guards,  and  a  cumbrous  train  of  fol¬ 
lowers  and  baggage,  carrying  with  him  ail  the  ladies  of 
the  harem,  to  Secundra.  GhaZee  ul  Dien,  on  intelligence 
of  this  movement,  detached  a  party  of  Mahrattas  to  im¬ 
pede  his  progrefs.  The  plunderers  furprifed  the  royal 
camp  in  the  night.  Ahmed  Shah,  with  his  mother  and 
vizier,  made  their  elcape  to  Delhi,  leaving  their  unhappy 
followers  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  On  this  occafion, 
all  the  inftgnia  of  royalty^  the  imperial  baggage,  and  many 
pri'nceffes  of  the  Timour  family,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Mahrattas.  After  they  had  taken  their  fill  of  plun¬ 
der,  the  ladies  were  releafed,  aud  furnilhed  with  an  ef- 
cort  to  Delhi.  Ghazee  ul  Dien  now  hallened  back,  full 
of  refentment,  to  Delhi;  where,  by  the  affiftance  of  the 
Mahrattas,  he  depofed  the  unfortunate  Ahmed  Shah,  who 
had  his  eye’s  put  Out,  and  was  confined  with  his  mother 
in  Seleemgur.  Yezzeez  ul  Dien,  Ion  of  the  late  Jehander 
Shah,  was  proclaimed  emperor,  by  the  title  of  Aulum- 
geer,  on  the  tenth  of  the  Muffulman  month  Shaubaun, 
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hegira  1167,  A.  D.  1713.  At  this  time  died  Suffder  Jung, 
the  late  vizier,  and  foubahdar  of  Oude  ;  and  v/as  fucceeu- 
ed  in  his  government  and  eftates  by  his  fon  Sujah  ul 
Dowlah. 

Ghazee  ul  Dien,  upon  the  eftablilhment  of  the  new  ad- 
miniftration,  marched  from  Delhi,  carrying  the  pageant 
monarch  with  him  as  an  inftrument  by  which  he  intend¬ 
ed  to  wreft  Lahore  and  Moultan  from  its  late  conqueror 
Shah  Abdallah ;  the  viceroy,  Meer  Munnoo,  being  lately 
dead,  and  the  confequent  confufion  of  affairs  proniifing 
fuccefs  to  his  defigns ;  but,  a  mutiny  breaking  out  in  a 
corps  of  cavalry,  the  officers  treacheroufly  feized'  his  per- 
fon,  and  treated  him  with  great  indignity.  The  empe¬ 
ror,  who  was  difgufted  at  the  haughtinefs  of  his  minifter, 

.  encouraged  the  mutineers,  and  offered  them  a  large  fum  to 
deliver  their  prifoner  into  his  hands.  In  this  dangerous 
crifis,  the  fortitude  and  addrefs  of  Ghazee  did  not  for- 
fake  him.  He  Toothed  the  difeor, tented  officers  with  af- 
lurances  of  paying  their  arrears,  and  forgetting  their  dif- 
refpeft  to  his  perfon.  They  releafed  him;  and  the  firft 
ufe  he  made  of  his  freedom  was,  to  order  Niijeeb  ul  Dow¬ 
lah,  with  his  followers,  to  fall  upon  the  revolted  corps. 
Numbers  were  flaughtered,  and  the  reft  difperfed.  The 
minifter  returned  to  Delhi,  where  he  placed  the  weak  Au- 
lumgeer  under  a  guard  ;  and  then  taking  with  him  the 
emperor’s  eldeft  fon,  Ali  Gohur,  renewed  his  expedition  to 
Moultan.  The  daughter  of  Meer  Munnoo  had  been  be¬ 
trothed  to  Ghazee  ul  Dien ;  and  he  now  difpatched  a  fplen- 
did  efcort  and  a  letter  to  her  mother,  demanding  his  bride. 
She  complied  with  his  requeft,  and  committed  the  young 
lady  to  the  charge  of  his  emiflaries,  with  her  marriage 
portion,  happy  to  purchafe  fo  eaffly  the  protection  of  the 
vizier.  Wliile  engaged  in  the  feftivities  of  his  nuptials, 

■  the  minifter  detached  a  conffderable  force  to  Lahore  ;  and 
the  governefs,  not  fufpe&ing  treachery,  was  feized  and 
conducted  with  her  trealures  to  the  camp  of  her  fon-in- 
law,  who  conferred  the  government  of  the  province  on 
Adeena  Beg  Khan,  for  thirty  lacks  of  rupees.  Upon  the 
accomplifhment  of  this  affair,  he  returned  with  his  trea- 
fure  to  Delhi. 

Ahmed  Shah  Abdallah,  on  receiving  intelligence  of 
the  vizier’s  treachery,  marched  from  Candahar,  and  pur- 
fued  his  route  to  Delhi.  Ghazee  ul  Dien,  knowing  him- 
felf  incapable  of  refilling  fuch  an  enemy,  begged  forgive- 
nefs  of  his  mother-in-law,  and,  obtaining  her  recommen¬ 
dations  to  Abdallah,  let  out  for  bis  camp  with  a  few  at¬ 
tendants.  The  Afghan  chief  rebuked  him  fever  el  y  for 
his  treacherous  conduCt ;  but  confented  to  pardon  him, 
on  promife  of  a  large  contribution  from  Delhi.  To  the 
capital  the  minifter  accompanied  him ;  and,  like  Nadir 
Shah,  the  conqueror  took  up  his  reffdence  in  the  palace, 
in  the,  year  of  the  hegira  1170,  of  Chrilt  1756.  The 
wretched  emperor  Aulumgeer,  being  incapable  of  refift- 
ance,  the  city  was  for  many  days  given  up  to  the  merci- 
lefs  plunder  of  the  Afghan  foldiers,  whofe  avarice  was  in- 
fatiable.  Such  was  their  cruelty  in  gratifying  it,  that 
numbers  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  put  thepfelves  to 
death,  with  their  women,  to  elcape  difgracr.  A  whole 
month  paffed  in  terror  and  alarm.  The  houl’es  of  the  no¬ 
bility  were  plundered  ;  and  thofe  families  who  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  efcape  the  rapacity  of  Nadir  Shah, 
were  now  alfo  involved  in  ruin. 

Shah  Abdallah  next  proceeded  to  plunder  the  provinces, 
and  marched  againfl  the  rajah  Soorauje  Mul,  after  taking 
Bullumgur,  and  inflicting  a  general  maffacre  on  the  un¬ 
happy  inhabitants  of  Muttra,  a  city  venerated  as  holy 
among  the  Hindoos,  and  the  refort  of  pilgrims  from  all 
parts  of  the  empire;  but  a  plague  breaking  out  in’ his 
camp,  obliged  him  to  retreat.  He  accordingly  returned 
to  Delhi,  near  which  he  was  met  by  the  wretched  Aulum¬ 
geer,  who  entreated  him  not  to  leave  him  in  the  power  of 
his  oppreflive  minifter  Ghazee  ul  Dien.  At  his  requeft, 
Nujeeb  ul  Dowlah  was  appointed  emir  ul  omrah;  and 
enjoined  to  proteft  his  matter  againfl  the  power  of  the 
vizier.  At  this  time,  the  two  widows  of  the  late  Mo- 
T  ‘  hammed 
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hammed  Shah,  fearful,  of  reading  longer  in  the  ruined 
capital,  offered  the  daughter  of  that  emperor  to  Shah  Ab- 
•dallah,  and  petitioned  for  an  afylum  for  thfemfelves  in  his 
dominions.  Re  accepted  the  princefs  m  marriage,  and 
complied  with  the  requeft  of  the  fultanas,  who  accompa’- 
nied  him  to  Ca  ldahar.  His  fan,  T.imour  Shah,  who  was 
married  at  the  fame  time  to  a  daughter  of  Aulumgeer, 
was  left  with  a  confiderable  force  to  protect  Lahore.. 

During  thel’e  calamities  in  Delhi,  the  Deccan  was  alfo 
difordered  by  revolutions.  M.  Dupleix,  the  French  ge¬ 
neral,  who  had  obtained  the  foie  influence  in  the  court 
of  the  niz^m  Sullabut  Jung,  was  governed  in  his  turn  by 
the  advice  of  Ryder  Jung,  a  native  nobleman,  who  led 
him  as  he  pleafed.  M.  Dupleix  continued  to  conduct  the 
affairs  of  the  Deccan,  till,  by  the  intrigues  of  Nizam  Ali, 
brother  to  Sullabut  Jung,  his  counfellor  Ryder  Jung  being 
.  affaffmated,  and  the  Englifh,  who  had  patronifed  Moham¬ 
med  Ali  Khan  in  the  province  of  Arcot,  growing  power¬ 
ful,  he  was  obliged  to  return  into  the  French  territories 
to  the  afiiftance  of  his  countrymen.  Nizam  Ali,  being 
now  without  a  rival,  depofed  his  brother,  and  affumed  the 
government;  but  his  power  was  much  curtailed  by  the 
Mahrattas,  who  obliged  him  to  refign  to  them  a  great  part 
of  his  territories,  and  pay  a  tribute  for  the  remainder. 

Upon  the  retreat  of  Ahmed  Shah  Abdallah  to  Canda- 
har,  Ghazee  ul  Dien,  the  fuperfeded  emir  ul  omrah,  hav¬ 
ing  prevailed  on  the  nabob  of  Ferokhabad,  Ahmed  Khan 
Bungufh,  to  join  him  with  his  troops,  and  called  to  his 
afiiftance  an  army  of  Mahrattas  under  RagonautRow  and 
Hoikar,  marched  immediately  to  Dell|i.  The  emperor, 
and  Nujeeb  ul  Dowlah,  the  new  emir  ul  omrah,  having 
no  army  of  any  conlequence,  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to 
the  enemy.  But  Nujeeb  ul  Dowlah,  by  bribing  the  Mah¬ 
rattas,  obtained  leave  to  retire  to  his  government ;  while 
the  wretched  emperor  was  again  left  in  the  power  of 
Ghazee  ul  Dien,  who  now  polfeffed  uncontrouled  autho¬ 
rity  over  him.  His  jealoufy,  however,  was  alarmed  by  the 
emperor’s  elded  fon,  Ali  Gohur,  who  had  obtained  from 
his  father  a  jaghire  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  and  was 
employed  in  raifing  contributions  from  it,  at  the  head  of 
a  fmall  body  of  troops.  The  vizier  obliged  the  emperor 
to  recall  the  prince,  who  returned  to  Delhi ;  but  no  arti¬ 
fices  could  prevail  upon  him  to  enter  the  citadel,  where 
he  knew  he  fhould  be  made  a  prifoner.  Ghazee,  enraged 
.at  his  refinance,  furrounded  his  palace;  when  the  prince, 
by  a  gallant  effort,  cut  his  way  with  a  very  few  brave  fol¬ 
lowers,  through  the  troops,  and  made  his  efcape  to  Nu¬ 
jeeb  ail  Dowlah,  who  protected  him  for  eight  months  ;  at 
the  expiration  of  which  he  marched  to  try  his  fortune  in 
Bengal,  the  nabob  of  which  province,  Surajah  ul  Dowlah, 
had  been  depofed  by  the  affiftance  of  the  Englifh,  and 
Meer  Jaffier  let  up  in  his  room. 

.  Ghazee  ul  Dien,  difappointed  in  his  views  on  the  heir 
to  the  empire,  refolved  to  execute  vengeance  on  Nujeeb. 
ul  Dowlah,  his'  protector ;  and  for  this  purpofe  called  in 
an  army  of  Mahrattas,  under  the  chiefs  Junko,  'and  Dut- 
tah  Scindia;  who  invaded  his  country,  which  he  defended 
againlt  them  for  fame  months,  being  aliifted  by  the  .nabob 
or  6ude,  and  the  Ro.hillas  ;  when  the  Mahrattas  were  fud- 
denly  called  away  to  oppole  the  Afghans,  who  were  again 
advancing  under  Shah  Abdallah.  Ghazee  ul  Dien  Khan, 
dreading  the  refdntment  of  that  prince  for  the  indignities 
(liown  to _Aul.umgeer,  and  the  removal  of  Nujeeb  ul  Dow¬ 
lah  from  the  poll  of  emir  ul  omrah  conferred  upon  him 
by  Abdallah,  affaffmated  the  unhappy  Aulumgeer;  and, 
leaving  Delhi  in  poft'effion  of  the  Mahrattas,  retired  to  one 
of  the  fortrefles  of  Sooruuje  Mul,  chief  of  the  Jauts,  who 
gave  him  protection.  Mohee  ul  Sunnut,  fon  of  Kaum  ’ 
Bukh(h,  and  grandlon  or  Aurungzebe,  was  now  feated  on 
the  throne,  by  the  title  of  Shah  Jehan,  and  diluted  empe¬ 
ror,  in  prejudice  of  the  rightful  heir,  Ali  Gohur. 

During  thefe  events,  the  Mahratta  power  had  extended 
itfelf  in  almoR  every  province  of  Hindooltan;  when  Nu¬ 
jeeb  ul  Dowlah,  the  Rohillas,  and  Sujah  ul  Dowlah, 
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united  their  forces,  to  nrevent,  if  poff.ble,  the  total  over- 
th-ow  of  the  Mohammedan  empire.  The  Hindoo  princes 
alfo  were  equally  oppreffed  by  the  Mahrattas  y  who,  though 
of  the  fame  faith,  only  left  a  bare  maintenance  to'thofe 
whom  they  conquered.  Both  M1.:  (Tillmans  and  Hindoos 
therefore  joined  in  petitions  to  Ahmed  Shah  Abdallah, 
that  he  would  come  and  affume  the  throne  of  Deihi,  in 
which  they  p -omifed  to  (import  him.  Abdallah,  rejoicing 
at  the  invitation,  advanced  without  delay  towa  ds  the 
Indian  metropolis.  He  was  foon  joined  by  the  chiefs 
Nujeeb  ul  Dowlah,  Saadoollah  Khan,  Hafiz  Rhamut,  and 
Doondee  Khan.  The  Mahrattas  were  encamped  near 
Delhi ;  and  Shah  Abdallah  marched  to  give  them  battle. 
For  fome  days,  jkirmifhing  only  took  place  between  de¬ 
tached  parties.  At  length,  the  Mahratta  chief  Duttah 
Scindia,  diftrefled  for  provifions,  having  firft  fent  off  his 
nephew  Junko  to  the  Deccan,  determined  to  hazard  a 
battle.  With  his  whole  army  dil’mounted,  he  drew  up  in 
front  of  his  camp,  daring  the  enemy  to  come  to  aftion. 
The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  a  bloody  engagement 
took  place,  in.  which,  at  daft,  Duttah  and  the  greateft  part 
of  his  troaps  were  cut  to  pieces.  Shah  Abdallah,  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  victory,  haftened  in  purfuit  of  Junko,  and 
foon  reached  Narnoul.  Here  he  received  intelligence  that 
Hoikar,  the  Mahratta  chief  in  the  Jeypour  country,  had 
marched  to  Soorauje  Mul,  chief  of  the  Jauts,  whom  he 
endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  to  join  him ;  but  he  alleged 
in  his  excufe  for  not  complying,  that  he  could  not  fpare 
troops  from  his  garrifons.  Hoikar  upon  this  moved  with 
his  own  troops  to  Secundra,  twenty  cofs  to  the  eaftward 
of  Delhi,  where  the  Rohilla  chiefs  had  collected  ftores  for 
Abdallah’s  army,  hoping  to  diftrefs  him  by  leizing  them ; 
but  the  Rohillas  had  taken  the  precaution  to  move  the 
grain  acrofs  the  Ganges.  Abdallah,  upon  this  intelli¬ 
gence,  detached  Puflund  Khan  with  a  body  of  cavalry 
againft  Hoikar.  In  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours  he 
marched  with  fifteen  thouland  horfe  from  Narnoul  to 
Delhi,  the  diftance  of  feventy  cofs,  or  one  hundred  and 
forty  miles;  and  only  remained  a  (ingle  day  at  that  city 
for  refrefhment,  crofted  the  Jumna  the  night  following, 
and  about  dawn  arrived  at  Secundra,  where  Hoikar  was 
encamped.  The  Mahratta  chief  was  completely  furpriled, 
and  had  fcarcely  time  to  make  his  efcape  quite  naked, 
with  about  three  hundred  followers.  The  reft  of  his  troops 
were  either  killed  or  taken  prifoners,  and  a  great  plunder 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  viftors.  Shah  Abdallah  then 
moved  from  Narnoul  to  Delhi ;  and  at  the  approach  of 
the  rainy  feafon  crofted  the  Jumna  to  canton  at  Secundra, 
for  the  convenience  of  being  fupplied  with  provifions. 

When  the  intelligence  of  Duttah  Scindia’s  defeat  and 
death,  and  the  overthrow  of  Hoikar,  reached  the  Mah¬ 
rattas  in  the  Deccan,  Suddaftieo  Row,  commonly  called 
Show,  with  an  army  of  artillery  and  fepoys  difeiplined  in 
the  European  method,  and  an  innumerable  hoft  of  cavalry, 
marched  to  regain  their  credit  in  Hindooftan.  Upon  the 
arrival  of  this  army  near  Agra,  Soorauje  Mul,  the  Jaut 
rajah,  was  prevailed  upon  by  Muihar  and  Hoikar,  who 
had  taken  refuge  with  him,  to  viiit  the  B/iow;  and 
at  Muttra,  Ghazee  ul  Dien  Khan,  the  murderer  of  Au¬ 
lumgeer,  joined  them.  Suddafiie.o  Bhovv,  as  the  rapidity 
and  depth  of  the  Jumna  would  not  permit  him  to  crols 
and  attack  Shah  Abdallah,  marched  to  Delhi,  which  he 
entered,  in  the  Muftulman  year  1173,  A.D.  1759,  and  im- 
mediately  commenced  'an,  aftiiuit  upon  the  palace.  One 
attack  was  made  at  the.  lion  baftion,  and  another  at  the 
Delhi  gate.  At  length  the  Mahrattas  lucceeded  in  (torrn- 
ing  the  place;  when  Suddaftieo  Bliow  entered  the  palace 
and  broke  down  the  ceiling  of  the  grand  hall  of  audience, 
which  was  of  filver,  and  melted.it  for  coin.  The  gold  and 
filver  plate  at  the  tombs  and  fepulchres  of  the  emperors 
he  alfo  feized  ;  and  was  guilty  of  every  plunder  exprefiive 
of  a  bafe  and  grovelling  mind.  He  placed  Shah  jehan 
Bukht,  fon  of  Ali  Gohur,  on  the  throne,  and  appointed 
Sujah  ul  Dowlah  his  vizier,  in  hopes  that  this  meafure 
4  would 
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would  fow  diffenfion  between  him  and  Shah  Abdallah. 
This  event  happened  in  the  year  of  the  hegira  1174, 
A. D.  1760. 

The  initant  that  Ahmed  Shah  Abdallah  was  advifed  of 
the  proceedings  in  Delhi,  though  the  river  Jumna  was 
not  yet  fafely  fordable,  he  gave  orders  for  march,  and 
fwam  with  his  army  acrofs  the  river  at  Pakput ;  which  Jo 
aftonifhed  the  Bhow,  who  had  marched  to  plunder  the 
town  of  Sirhipd,  that  he  gave  up  the  defign,  and  returned 
with  precipitation  to  Panniput.  He  had  with  him  one 
hundred  and  forty  thoufand  liorfe,  commanded  by  the 
molt  celebrated  Mahratta  chiefs,  befides  his  corps  of  fe- 
poys  and  artillery;  but,  with  this  great  force,  not  think¬ 
ing  himfelf  equal  to  engage  the  Afghan-  chief  Abdallah, 
he  entrenched  himfelf  on  a  plain  to  the  north  of  Panni¬ 
put.  The  Afghan  chief  foon  arrived  near  him,  and  lent 
out  parties  to  prevent  grain  from  palfing  to  his  camp. 
Daily  lkirmilh.es  took  place  between  detachments  from 
both  armies.  At  length  Abdallah,  finding  that  nothing 
would  force  the  Mahrattas  from  their  camp,  refolved  to 
ftorm  it.  Jehan  Khan,  Pulfund  Khan,  and  Nujeeb  ul 
Dowlah,  formed  the  van,  and  were  followed  by  the  other 
Indian  chiefs.  The  Mahrattas,  on  their  approach,  drew 
out  at  a  little  diilance  in  front  of  their  lines  The  aflion 
began  with  much  fury  at  twelve  o’clock,  and  continued 
doubtful, with  great  daughter,  till  evening  at  twilight, when 
the  Rohilla  infantry  of  Nujeeb  ul  Dowlah  forced  their 
way  into  the  enemy’s  works,  and  Bulwunt  Row,  a  near 
relation  to'  the  Bhow,  was  killed,  with  a  great  number  of 
men;  but  night  coming  on,  Shah  Abdallah  ordered  a  re¬ 
treat,  and  the  ftruggle  ceafed.  Famine  and  licknefs  raged 
in  the  Mahratta  camp,  and  numbers  died  every  day ;  but, 
they  Hill  held  out,  in  expectation  of  receiving  lupplies 
from  Pundit,  the  chief  of  Etawa  and  Koran;  bqt  in -this 
they  were  difappointed.  The  Mahratta  camp  was  at  length 
rendered  intolerable  by  filth  of  every  kind  ;  numbers  dy¬ 
ing  hourly  of  famine  and  ficknefs.  The  chiefs  held  a 
conl'ultation,  and  agreed,  that,  as  by  remaining  in  their 
entrenchments  they  mull  perilh  by  difeafe  and  hunger,  it 
was  better  to  hazard  a  battle,  and,  if  defeated,  fly  to  the 
Deccan.  They  accordingly  marched  out  of  their  camp, 
and  advanced,  with  their  artillery  in  front,  towards  the 
army  of  Abdallah,  who  was  prepared  for  their  reception, 
and  permitted  them  to  move  a  confiderable  diltance  from 
their  lines ;  when  the  Afghans  rulhed  upon  them  with 
fuch  fury,  as  not  to  give  them  time  to  ufe  their  cannon. 
The  Bhow  was  killed  almoft  on  the  onfet ;  which  had  an 
immediate  effect  on  his  troops,  who  fell  into  diforder. 
Junko,  and  ’many  other  chiefs  were  killed,  and  the  rout 
became  general.  The  field  floated  with  the  blood  of  the 
numerous  flain.  Two  and  twenty  thousand  men  and  wo¬ 
men  were  taken  prifoners,  and  the  plunder  of  the  Mah¬ 
ratta  camp  exceeded  all  valuation.  A  great  train  of  artil¬ 
lery,  fifty  thoufand  horfes,  two  hundred  thoufand  cattle, 
,  feveral  thoufand  camels,  and  five  hundred  elephants, 
formed  a  part  of  this  vaft  capture.  Ahmed  Shah  Abdal¬ 
lah,  after  this  great  victory,  marched  to  Delhi,  where  he 
continued  fome  months.  Before  his  departure,  he  directed 
that  the  rightful  heir,  Ali  Gohur,  fliould  be  declared  em¬ 
peror  of  Hindooftan  ;  and  commanded  the  vizier  Sujah  ul 
Dowlah,  and  the  other- chiefs,  to  promote  his  authority. 
Sultan  jehan  Bukht,  his  l’bn,  was  continued  on  the  throne 
as  regent,  till  his  father,  then  engaged  in  warfare,  in  Ben¬ 
gal,  lhould  be  able  to  return  to  Delhi;  and  Nujeeb  ul 
Dowlah,  the  emir  ul  omrah,  was  ent rafted  with  the  care 
of  the  city,  and  protection  of  the  royal  family.  Such  was 
the  ftate  of  things  when  Ahmed  Shah  Abdallah  took  his 
departure  front  Hindooftan. 

Ali  Gohur  was  at  *  the  head  of  an  army  in  the  province 
of  Bengal,  when  thefinteliigence  reached  him  of  the  mur¬ 
der  of  his  father  Aulumgeer,  by  Ghazee  ul  Dien.  The 
prince  was  accordingly  proclaimed  emperor,  by  the  name 
or  title  of  Shah  Aulum  II.  on  which  occafion  he  was  met 
by  his  vizier  Sujah  ul  Dowlah,  Nujeeb  ul  Dowlah,  the 
emir  ul  omrah,  and  other  chiefs  from  Delhi,  to  congraiu- 
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late  him  on  his  advancement  to  the  throne.  This  event 
took  place  in  the  MufTulman  year  or  hegira  1 175,  A. D.  1761. 
The  new  emperor  continued  in  Bengal,  where  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  difputes  between  the  Englifh  faCtory  an  ■  the 
nabob,  an  event  which  involved  him  in  the  jarring  inte- 
refts  of  the  French  and  Englifh  in  that  province  for  the 
fpace  of  ten  years,  and  which  reduced  him  at  laft  to  be¬ 
come  a  kind  of  penfioner  on  the  bounty  of  the  Englifh, 
in  the  city-of  Allahabad;  during  all  which  time  he  was 
never  once  able  to  vifit  Delhi,  the  capital  of  his  empire. 
That  city  continued  to  be  governed  by  Nujeeb  ul  Dow¬ 
lah  till  his  death ;  when  he  was  fucceeded  in  his  office  of 
emir  ul  omrah  by  his  fon  Zabtah  Khan,  who  continued 
to  proteCt  the  royal  family,,  and  to  govern  the  fmall  dif- 
triCts  round  Delhi  which  yet  remained  to  the  houfe  of 
Timour. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1771,  that  Shah  Aulum,  becom¬ 
ing  weary  of  his  retirement  at  Allahabad,  and  finding, 
after  repeated  applications,  that  he  could  not  obtain  the 
affiftance  of  the  Englifh  to  put  him  in  pofieflion  of  Delhi, 
over  which  fora  long  time  paft  he  had  only-maintained  a 
nominal  authority,  refolved  to  quit  their  protection,  and 
call  in  the  Mahrattas  to  reltore  him,  amidft  his  furround¬ 
ing  enemies,  to  the  Mogul  capital.  To  this  refolution  he 
was  urged  by  Hufham’  ul  Dowlah,  his  favourite,  who 
hoped  to  acquire  the  foie  adminillration  of  the  royal  af¬ 
fairs.  His  own  army  was  very  final!,  but  well  appointed  ; 
and  he  had  two  battalions  of  fiepoys,  which  had  been  dis¬ 
ciplined  by  Englifh  officers.  He  moved  from  Allahabad 
to  Nubby  Gunge,  where,  by  appointment,  he  was  met  by 
Mahadjee  Scindia,  a  diltinguiihed  Mahratta  chief,  who 
undertook  to  elcort  him  to  the  camp  of  his  principal  Bif- 
fajee,  then  encamped  near  Delhi.  He  agreed  to  pay  the 
Mahrattas  ten  lacks  of  rupees,  as  foon  as  he  fliould  be  put 
in  pofieflion  of  the  city ;  but  they  infilled  upon  the  fum 
in  advance ;  which,  after  much  negotiation,  was  given 
them,  and  they  performed  the  conditions.  About  the 
latter  end  of  December  1771,  Shah  Aulum  made  his  entry 
into  Delhi,  and  received  the  congratulations  of  his  family, 
and  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  an¬ 
cient  capital  of  Hindooftan. 

The  emperor’s  enjoyments  in  Delhi  were  but  fhort  and 
fleeting.  He  had  refolved  on  the  ruin  of  Zabtah  Khan, 
the  fon  of  Nujeeb  ul  Dowlah,  and  father  of  Gholaum 
Kaudir  Khan,  who  fucceeded  him  as  chief  of  the  Rohiilas. 
Many  reafons  were  affigned  for  this  hafty  and  perfecuting 
meafure.  He  had,  it  was  faid,  been  deficient  in  refpeft  to 
the  royal  authority,  while  Shah  Aulum  refided  at  Alla¬ 
habad  ;  and  it  was  alio  whilpered,  that  during  his  com¬ 
mand  in  the  palace  of  Delhi,  he  had  abufed  his  trait,,  by 
corrupting  the  ladies  of  the  harem,  and  contaminating  the 
blood  of  Timour,  by  fleeping  with  the  princefs  Khieroo- 
nifla,  the  emperor’s  lifter;  a  conduct  highly  deferving  the 
royal  difpleafure.  Whatever  the  caufes  were,  Shah  Aulum 
had  determined  to  feize  his  territories  ;  and  the  Mahrattas 
agreed  to  aflifl  h-irn ;  not  only  from  the  hope  of  plunder, 
but  of  gratifying  their  revenge  for  the  Ioffes  they  had 
buffered  from  Nujeeb  ul  Dowlah ;  to  the  fuperior  courage 
of  whofe  Rohilla  troops,  the  victory  of  Ahmed  Shah  Ab¬ 
dallah  at  Panniput  had  been  principally  owing. 

Shah  Aulum  marched  in  January  1772,  not  more  than 
twenty  days  after  his  arrival  at  Delhi,  with  an  army  of 
ninety  thoufand  men,  chiefly  Mahratta  cavalry ;  and  with¬ 
out  delay  entered  the  hereditary  diltrifts  of  Zabtah  Khan ; 
who,  unable  to  refill  fuch  a  force,  evacuated  his  capital  of 
Ghofe  Ghur,  which,  was  given  up  to  plunder;  and  he  fled 
acrofs  the  Ganges,  hoping  to  defend  his  territories  on  the 
eallern  bank  of  that  river,  which  he  trailed  would  impede 
the  royal  progrels.  He  Rationed  fome  troops  at  -the  dif¬ 
ferent  fords;  but  this  weakened  his  main  bod;yq  and  was 
the  caufe  of  his  deftrudlion.  Nujeef  Khan  gallantly  crofted 
the  river,  and  aifperfed  the  troops  at  one  of  the  Rations, 
when  lie  was  followed  by  the  chief  part  of  the  Mahratta 
army  ;  after,  which  Zabtah  Khan  made  but  little  refiflance. 
He  fled  to  Pattergur,  where  lie  had  depofited  his  women 
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and  treasures  5  but  was  fo  elofeiy  purified,  that  he  had  not 
time  to  remove  them,  This  place  furrcndered  after  a  few 
days’  fiege,  and  his  family  and  effects  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy;  but  Zabtah  Khan  made  his  efcape  to  the 
vizier  Sujah  ul  Dowiah,  at  Shawabad,  the  frontier  city 
of  his  dominions ;  as  did  another  Rohilla  chief,  Hafiz 
Rhamut,  to  purchafe  his  protection. 

This  campaign  ended  very  little  to  the  fatisfaction  of 
the  Mogul  emperor  5  for  the  Mahrattas  paid  hint  no  re- 
fpect,  and  allowed  him  fcarcely  any  fhare  of  the  plunder 
acquired  by  the  war,  to  grace  his  entry  into  Delhi.  They 
alfo  reftored  to  Zabtah  Khan  his  women  and  children,  for 
a  lack  and  half  of  rupees,  which  was  generoufly  advanced 
liim  by  Sujah  ul  Dowiah.  At  the  eoncluficn-of  the  rains, 
the  affairs  of  the  emperor  affirmed  a  frill  more  gloomy 
afpect.  His  treacherous  allies,  the  Mahrattas,  whole  only 
cbjeft  was  prefent  gain,  having,  drained  Shah  Aulum’s 
treaffury,  agreed,  for  a  fum  of  money,  to  re  (lore  to  Zabtah 
Khan  the  country;  for  which  they  had  been  fo  amply 
paid  by  the  ibvereign,  and  to  give  back  to  the  Jauts  feme 
qiflri&s  which  had  been  reflgned  to  the  emperor  on  his 
firit  arrival  at  Delhi.  They  infoiently  iilhed  their  .orders 
to  the  royal  officers  to  evacuate  their  ftations,  and  marched 
out  at  the  head  of  their  troops  to  fee  them  enforced. 

At  length,  the  Mahratta  army,  combined  with  the 
Jauts,  and  Rohiilas  under  Zabtah  Khan,  arrived  near  Del- 
ni ;  and  the  emperor  was  now  obliged  to  throw  himfelf 
■wholly  on  the  mercy  of  his  enemies.  After  fome  days 
fpent  in  negociation,  the  Mahrattas  encamped  nearer  the 
city,  and  their  chiefs,  Biffajee  and  Hoikar,  with  Zabtah 
Khan,  efcorted  by  a  large  body  of  troops,  made  a  tri¬ 
umphant  entry  into  the  palace,  to  vifit  his  majefty.  They 
advanced  upon  their  elephants  to  the  gate  of  the  hall  of 
audience,  a  privilege  allowed  only  to  the  imperial  family. 
They  even  attempted  to  penetrate  the  female  apartments  ; 
and  were  prevented  only  by  the  intricate  windings  of  the 
palfages  from  molefting  the  women,  and  adding  the  worft 
difgrace  to  fallen  royalty.  At  the  gate  of  the  hall  of  au¬ 
dience  the  chiefs  condefcended  to  aiight,  and  to  make 
the  cuftpmary  obeifances ;  but  the  unfortunate  emperor 
was  obliged,  at  the  fame  time,  -to  defeend  from  his  throne, 
and  fit  on  a  fmall  carpet  to  receive  them.  Biflajee  and 
Hoikar  then  led  him  back  to  his  throne,  that  it  might  be 
faid  he  received  it  from  their  hands.  The  whole  of  the 
interview  patted  in  the  rhoft  humiliating  condefcenfioris 
of  the  emperor,  -and  the  greatefc  infolence  on  the  part  of 
the  Mahrattas.  When  they  had  plundered  Delhi,  they 
retreated  towards  the  Jumna,  and  fhortly  after  returned 
to  the  Deccan,  where  fome  dsfienfibns  in  their  own  go¬ 
vernment  called  for  the  pretence  of  their  chiefs.  It  is 
probable  that  they  had  long  before  refolved  on  a  retreat 
to  their  own  country,  and  that  the  neceflity  of  it  battened 
their  treacherous  conduct  to  the  emperor ;  being  deter¬ 
mined  to  obtain  ail  they  could  from  territories  which  they 
were  Obliged  to  quit. 

Towards  the  end  of  April  1774,  Nujeef  Khan,  the 
emir  .ul  omrah,  marched  from  Delhi,  to  join  Sujah  ul 
Dowiah :  who  with  his  allies  the  Englifh,  under  the.  com¬ 
mand 'of  .colonel  Champion,  had  defeated  the  Rohiilas  in 
a  general  engagement,  in  which  Hafiz  Rhamut,  the  lead¬ 
ing  chief,  being  killed,  the  others  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
hails,  leaving  their  country  an  eafy  prey  to  the  rapacious 
vizier;  who  took  pofiefficn  cf  all  Rohilcund,  except  the 
diflrifl  of  Rampour,  which  was  granted  in  jagiiire  to  Fy- 
jzooilah  Khan,  upon  his  fubmiffion  to  the  vizier.  Zabtah 
Khan  alfo  joined  Sujah  ul  Dowiah  .;  but,  being  greatly 
in  Si-rear  to  the  royal  treafury  for  the  revenue  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  Shah  Aulum, .  in.  his  abfence,  detached  a  force,  who 
expelled  his  collectors  from  Mheerut  and  other  diftrifits, 
without  oppofition.  The  emperor’s  affairs,  though  far 
from  brilliant,  yet,  by  the  addition  of  territory  taken 
from  Zabtah  Khan,  ailumed  a  more  princely  afpeCt  ;  but 
for  this  he  wars  fhortly  to  fuffer,  from  the  foil  of  Zabtah 
Khan,  the  mbit  unheard-of  indignities  ever  offered  to 
the  fapred  character  of  a  fovereign  prince. 


In  January  1775  died  the  vizier  Sujah  ul  Dowiah,  in 
the  midlt  of  his  profperity.  He  had  planned  a  conqueft 
over  all  the  territory  ufiirped  by  the  Mahrattas  in  the 
provinces  of  Mulwa,  Agra,  and  Bundelctind ;  and,  had 
he  lived  a  few  years  longer,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
he  would  have  confined  the  Mahrattas  to  their  own  li¬ 
mits  ;  which  would  have  been  a  bleffing  to  the  diftrnCted 
empire  of  Shah  Aulum,  and  the  Mohammedans  in  Hin- 
dooftan.  Sujah  ul  Dowiah  was  fucceeded  in  territory  by 
his  eldeft  fon,  Afoph  ul  Dowiah ;  and  upon  inis  prefent- 
ing  a  pefhcufh  or  offering,  and  fending  a  general  with 
five  thoufand  men  and  fome  artillery  to  attend  the  em¬ 
peror,  was  appointed  to  fucceed  him  in  the  office  of  vi¬ 
zier.  The  other  great  omrah  of  Rate,  Nujeef  Khan, 
died  in  1782,  when  his  adopted  fon,  Affrafiaub  Khan, 
who  then  poffeffied  the  city  and  province  of  Agra,  Was 
appointed  to  fucceed  him.  He  had  no  fooner  entered 
upon  his  office  of  emir  ul  omrah,  than  he  prevailed  upon. 
Shah  Aulum  to  march  to  Agra,  by  promifes  of  giving 
up  that  city,  with  the  fortrefs,  to  his  difpofal.  The  em¬ 
peror,  flattered  by  the  hope  of  acquiring  more  power, 
left  Delhi,  and  arrived  at  Agra  in  October  1784;  when 
the  golden  keys  of  the  citadel  were  prefented  to  him  by 
Affrafiaub  ;  and  he  had  the  fatisfaCtion  of  being  called 
“  King  of  the  World,”  in  the  palace  of  his  anceftor,  the 
renowned  Akbar ;  but  it  was  garrifoned  by  the  troops  of 
the  mmifter.  On  the  twenty-fecond  of  that  month,  Af¬ 
frafiaub  had  an  interview  with  the  Mahratta  chief  Ma- 
liadjee  Scindia ;  when  it  was  agreed  that  they  fhould 
jointly  attack  the  Rohiilas  and  Rajahpouts ;  but  their 
plans  were  frustrated  by  an  unfortunate  event.  On  Tuef- 
day  the  fecond  of  November,  Affrafiaub  Khan  was  af- 
fafiinated  by  a  foldier  employed  by  Mohammed  Beg,  chief 
of  the  Rajahpouts,  who  dreaded  the  power  which  Scindia’s 
alliance  would  give  to  fo  aCtive  and  warlike  a  minifler. 
This  event  occafioned  a  new  revolution  in  affairs,  by 
transferring  the  authority  of  the  Moguls  to  the  Mahrattas. 

Scindia,  by  prefents  of  money,  and  a  regular  allowance 
for  the  royal  houfehold,  prevailed  on  Shah  Aulum  to  come 
to  his  camp,  and  bellow  upon  the  pefliwa,.  or  chief  rci- 
nifter  of  the  Mahratta  Hates,  the  Office  of  vaqueel  mut- 
tulluk,  or  foie  director  of  the  empire.  Under  this  grant, 
he  claimed  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  unfortunate 
Affrafiaub,  and  the  governments  of  Agra  and  Delhi ;  and 
as  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  Mahrattas,  and 
the  Mogul  chiefs  difagreeing  among  themfelves  in  the 
choice  of  a  fucceffor,  he  eafily  effected  his  defigns.  Shall 
Aulum  was  now/  permitted  to  return  to  Delhi,  and  fixty 
thoufand  rupees  per  month  were  fettled  by  Scindia  for  his 
flip  port ;  but  a  body  of  Mahrattas  was  ftaticned  w  ith 
him,  to  prevent  his  encouraging  any  other  power ;  fo 
that,  in  fact,  he  was  only  a  flate-prifoner  in  the' hands  of 
Scindia. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1787,  a  confiderable  body 
of  Mahrattas,  under  Royjee  Pateel,  who  had  been  fent  to 
collect  a  tribute  from  the  rajah  of  Jeypour,  being  defeated, 
Scindia  matched  with  his  whole  army  into  that  country, 
and  advanced  within  a  fhort  diftance  of  the  capital.  The 
rajah,  being  affifter}  by  the  chief  of  Jodepour,  and  other 
allies,  diftrefled  his  enemy  by  cutting  off  his  fupplies ;  fo 
that  both  Mahrattas  and  Moguls  became  difeontented, 
and  Mohammed  Beg,  -with  his  followers,  joined  the  ra¬ 
jah.  In  this  conjuncture,  Scindia  refolved  to  make  a 
pufli,  left  the  defection  fhould  become  general.  A  fevere 
aCtion  took  place,  and  Mohammed  Beg  Was  flain  ;  but  the 
valour  and  conduf!  of  his  brother  Iffnael  Beg  reitored  the 
courage  of  the  troops,  which  had  given  way  from  the  lofs 
of  their  chief,  and  victory  declared  for  the  Rajahpouts. 
Three  days  after  this  event,  Scindia  was  deferted  by  the 
difeiplined  battalions  of  fepoys,  who  went  over  to  Urnael 
Beg.  This  misfortune  was  followed  by  repeated  defeats, 
which  obliged  him  to  retreat  with  precipitation  acrofs  the 
Chumbul,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Gwalior,  and  quit  for 
the  prefent  all  offenfive  operations  ;  leaving  garrifons  in 
the  citadel  of  Agra  and  fortrefs  of  Alighur,  in  hopes  of 

their 
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their  'holding  out  till  hie  could  obtain  frefh  reinforcements 
from  the  Deccan. 

The  evacuation  of  the  provinces  of  Delhi  and  Agra  by 
the  Mahratta  army,  produced  a  fatal  change  in  the  royal 
affairs.  Shah  Aulum,  the  pageant  of  every  fuccefsful 
party,  marched  from  Delhi  at  the  invitation  of  the  rajah 
of  Jeypour,  who  advanced  within  three  days’  journey  of 
the  capital  to  pay  his  relpefts  ;  but  whether  he  was  un¬ 
willing  to  engage  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  royal  con¬ 
cerns,  intimidated  by  fears  of  the  return  of  the  Mahrat- 
tas,  or  rcfolved  only  to  aft  for  the  prefervation  of  his  own 
country,  he  in  a  fhort  time  obtained  his  difmiffion,  and 
■withdrew  to  his  own  territories.  Shah  Atrium  returned 
to  Delhi,  where  he  hoped  to  remain  fecure  and  Undif- 
turbed,  till  Scindia’s  return  with  a  reinforcement,  or  a 
decided  fuperiority  of  his  enemies.  Unhappy  indeed  was 
his  lituation,  and  bitter  the  cup  of  affiiftion  which  was 
•  ordained  to  follow.  Over-awed  by  a  Mahratta  garrifon  in 
Iris  capital,  and  depending  for  fupport  on  the  power  of 
Scindia,  he  was  obliged,  at  the  fame  time,  to  lend  his 
name  to' his  enemy  Ilinael  Beg;  who,  after  defeating  the 
Mahrattas  in  the  field,  had  taken  feveral  places  from  them, 
and  now  laid  liege  to  Agra,  under' pretence  of  the  impe¬ 
rial  authority. 

At  this  crilis  ftarted  up  an  enemy,  the  moll  cruel  and 
unrelenting  of  all  others  to  the  unfortunate  Shah  Aulum. 
Gholaum  Kaudir  Khan,  a  Rohilla  chief,  foil  and  l'uccef- 
lor  to  the  late  Zabtah  Khan,  determined  to  revenge  the 
perfecutions  lately  offered  to  his  father,  and  hoping  to  ac¬ 
quire  additional  territory  and  power  out  of  the  wreck  of 
public  affairs,  marched  from  his  refidence  of  Gholeghur, 
and  appeared  fuddenly  before  Delhi,  which  the  Mahratta 
garrifon  evacuated  on  his  approach.  He  obliged  the  em¬ 
peror  to  confer  immediately  upon  him  the  office  of  emir 
ul  omrah,  which  his  father  had  borne ;  after  which  he 
moved,  as  by  regal  authority,  to  lay  fiege  to  the  fortrel's 
of  Alighur,  where-Scindia  had  left  a  garrifon. 

The  prince  Jehander  Shah,  w'ho  had  refided  lince  the 
year  1784  at  Benares,  under  proteftion  of  the  Englilh, 
was  at  this  time  refolved  to  try  his  fortune  in  this  ocean 
of  troubles.  He  marched  to  Delhi,  and  was  joined  on  his 
route  by  fome  thoufands  of  adventurers.  On  his  arrival 
at  the  capital,  he  was  received  with  joy  by  his  father,  who 
empowered  him  to  direft  the  operations  of  the  felf-created 
ennr  ul  omrah,  Gholaum  Kaudir  Khan  ;  and  the  prince, 
after  obtaining  the  releafe  of  his  women  and  children,  who 
had  been  imprifoned  fince  his  flight,  repaired  to  the  fiege 
of  Aiighur.  He  was  loon  difgufted  with  the  brutal  dif- 
refpeft  of  the  Rohilla  chief ;  and  in  confequence  repaired 
to  Agra,  in  hopes  of  finding  a  better  fervant  in  Ifmael 
Beg;  but’was  difappointed.  The  money  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  Benares  being  exhaufted,  his  followers  be¬ 
came  clamorous  for  pay,  and  the  unhappy  prince  was 
obliged  to  divide  among  them  his  effefts.  Not  chuling 
under  thefe  misfortunes  to  return  to  Delhi,  left  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  his  brother  Akbar  Shah,  the  favourite  fon  of  Shah 
Aulum,  fhould  prevail  on  his  father  to  confine  him  in  his 
unprotefted  ftate,  he  threw  himfelf  again  on  the  genera¬ 
lity  of  the  Englilh.  They  again  received  him,  and  he  re¬ 
paired  once  more  to  Benares,  where  he  did  not  long  fur- 
vive  his  return  ;  but  died  ip  May,  1788,  after  an  flinefs 
of  little  more  than  twenty-four  hours. 

Gholaum  Kaudir  Khan,  on  the  fall  of  Alighur,  march- 
-  ed  to  alfift  Ifmael  Beg  in  the  fiege  of  Agra;  but,  they 
foon  difagreeing,  he  left  him,  and  proceeded  to  make  con- 
quefts  for  himfelf  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  By  this 
time  Scindia,  having  received  fome  fucccurs  from  the 
Deccan,  difpatched  his  confidential  minifter,  Rana  Khan, 
and  Runjeet  Sing,  rajah  of  the  jauts,  to  raife  the  fiege  of 
Agra ;  near  which  a  bloody  battle  enfyed,  on  the  fixteenth 
of  June,  1788,  in  which  Ifmael  Beg  was  completely  de¬ 
feated  with  the  lofs  of  all  his  cannon,  baggage,  and  (tores. 
He  made  his  efcape  with  great  difficulty,  by  fwimming 
his  horle  acrofs  the  Jumna,  and  reached  the  camp  of  Gho¬ 
laum  Kaudir  Khan.  The  Rohilla  chiefs,  being  joined  by 
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many  more  of  their  followers,  refolved  to  march  forth¬ 
with  to  the  capital,  and  compel  Shah  Aulum  to  give  up 
his  conneftion  with  their  enemies  the  Mahrattas.  To 
this  they  were  mitigated  by  feveral  of  the  dependents  of 
the  emperor  ;  who,  having  offended  Scindia,  dreaded  his 
difpleafure,  (hould  they  fall  again  into  his  hands.  The 
fupinenefs  of  the  Mahrattas,  after  their  defeat  of  Ifmael 
Beg,  is  not  to  be  accounted  for.  Inltead  of  marching  im¬ 
mediately  to  Delhi,  Scindia  only  advanced  to  Muttra;  lb 
that  the  unfortunate  Shah  Aulum  was  left  expofed  to  the' 
infult  and  treachery  of  his  lervants,  and,  in  the  end,  to 
dethronement,  plunder,  and  lofs  of  light ! 

Gholaum  Kaudir  Khan,  on  his  arrival  oppofite  Delhi, 
requefted  the  emperor  to  admit  him  into  the  city,  but 
was  refufed ;  upon  which  he  refolved  to  make  his  way  by 
force;  and,  with  Ifmael  Beg,  crofted  the  Jumna  in  the 
night.  Rajah  Himmut  Bahadur,  and  the  few  Mahrattas 
in  the  place,  fled  inftantiy ;  and  the  Mogul  ciijefs,  with 
their  followers  in  the  emperor’s  lervice,  joined  JLftnael 
'Beg;  l'o  that  the  unhappy  Shah  Aulum,  unable  to  refill:, 
was  obliged  to  open  the  gates  of  the  citadel,  and  receive 
the  rebels.  They  were  introduced  by  the  Nazir,  who  an- 
fwered  for  their  fidelity  to  his  majefty,  and  that  they  would 
free  him  from  the  controul  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  the 
dilgrace  of  depending  for  a  cafual  fupport  on  the  infidels, 
■the  natural  enemies  to  the  faithful.  Gholaum  Kaudir, 
and  Ifmael  Beg,  falling  at  the  emperor’s  feet,  allured  him 
that  their  only  objeft  was  his  honour,  and  the  expulsion 
of  the  Mahrattas ;  which  they'  promifed  to  effeft,  if  one 
of  the  young  princes  was  authorized  to  accompany  them 
to  the  field.  A  treaty  was  then  drawn  up,  and  folernhiy 
ratified  by  oaths  in  one  of  the  mofques  in  the  palace,  by 
which  it  was  ftipulated,  that  Shah  Aulum  Ihould  receive 
a  third  part  of  the  revenues  for  the  fupport  of  his  honour 
and  dignity.  The  emperor,  in  confequence,  committed 
his  fon  Soleyman  Shekkoh  to  their  care,  and  a  day  was 
fixed  for  his  march  againft  the  Mahrattas ;  but  this  ad- 
juftment  was  deceitful.  In  a  few  days,  Gholaum  Kaudir 
demanded  a  large  fum  of  money  to  pay  the  troops,  which 
Shah  Aulum  refufed  ;  and  the  favage  Rohilla  refolved  to 
poflefs  himfelf  of  whatever  treafure  might  be  found  in  the 
palace,  by  dethroning  the  emperor.  To  this  infamous 
conduft  he  was  excited  by  the  treacherous  Nazir,  who, 
forgetting  thirty  years  of  confidence  and  favour,  had  in¬ 
formed  him  that  his  mafter  poffeffed  hoards  of  treafure 
and  jewels,  though  he  pretended  inability  to  latisfy  the 
troops.  The  Nazir  is  the  fuperintendent  of  the  private 
apartments  of  the  harem,  always  a  eunuch.  The  degrad¬ 
ed  and  deplorable  fituation  of  the  once  auguft  family  of 
Timour  will  appear  more  fully,  in  the  following  faithful 
tranfiation  of  a  jourual  of  the  monftrous  tranfaftions  of 
the  unfeeling  Gholaum  Kaudir,  as  given  in  Captain  Scott’s 
Hiftory  of  Deccan  ;  a  work  which  claims  particular  at¬ 
tention  and  regard. 

July  26,  1788. — About  feven  in  the  morning,  Meerza 
Ifmael  Beg,  with  his  officers,  and  Meerza  Muttullub  Khan, 
repaired  to  Gholaum  Kaudir,  who  was  feated  in  the  hall 
of  audience  ;  and,  after  fome  converfation,  fent  repeated 
demands  of  money  from  the  emperor,  through  the  Nazir. 
Meerza  Muttullub  obferved,  that,  had  his  majefty  pofleffed 
fuch  a  confiderable  fum,  his  affairs  would  not  have  fallen 
into  fuch  extremity.  He  was  commanded  to  be  lilent  by 
Gholaum  Kaudir  ;  who,  fent  two  attendants  to  bring  Be- 
dar  Bukht,  Ion  of  the  emperor  Ahmed  Shah.  This  prince, 
being  conducted  into  the  oratory,  was  feated  on  the  throne, 
and  the  cuftomary  falutations  of  royalty  made  to  him  by 
the  chiefs.  Gholaum  Kaudir  then  difpatched  Shah  Au¬ 
lum,  with  nineteen  princes,  his  Ions  and  grand fons,  un¬ 
der  a  guard  to  the  apartment  called  Noor  Mahal.  After 
this  a  difpute  arofe  between  Gholaum  Kaudir  and  Ifmael 
Beg,  concerning  the  latter’s  remaining  in  the  palace ;  and 
Ifmael  Beg  at  length  departed  in  wrath  to  his  camp. 

July  27. — Bedar  Bukht  received  the  compliments  of  the 
officers,  and  ordered  feveral  of  the  depofed  emperor’s  fer- 
vants  into  confinement.  Soleyman  Shekkoh  was  brought 
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from  the  camp,  and  imprifoned  with  his  father,  who  was 
this  day  denied  even  water  by  Gholaum  Kaudir.  The 
minifters  of  the  general  mofque  requefted  to  know  in  the 
name  of  what  emperor  the  prayers  were  to  be  read  ;  and 
the  Rohilla  anfwered,  “  In  the  name  of  God  and  his  pro¬ 
phet.”  He  this  day  fent  for  the  aged  princeifes,  Malle¬ 
keh  Zummaneh  and  Sahebeh  Mhal,  from  their  honfe  in 
the  city.  On  their  arrival  in  the  palace,  he  paid  his  re- 
l'pedfs,  and  told  them  the  private  apartments  of  the  harem 
fhould  be  under  their  direction.  They  approved  of  his 
conduct,  but  warned  him  not  to  act  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  draw  the  fcorn  of  mankind.  He  replied,  that,  under 
the  royal  aufpices,  the  empire  would  be  properly  regu¬ 
lated.  The  ladies  of  Shah  Aulum’s  family  reprefented, 
that  for  two  days  they  had  been  without  food.  He  or¬ 
dered  them  victuals. 

July  28th. — This  day,  the  princefs  or  begum  Mallekeh 
Zummaneh,  aflifted  by  the  Nazir,  l’earched  the  apartments 
of  fourteen  of  Shah  Aulum’s  women,  and  ordered  all 
their  money  and  effefts  to  be  colledled  in  the  oratory  ;  af¬ 
ter  which  they  delivered  them  to  Gholaum  Kaudir  Khan. 
The  effects  of  Merza  Akbar  Shah  were  all'o  confifcated  ; 
and  Bedar  Shah  conferred  the  rank  of  emir  ul  omrah  on 
Gholaum  Kaudir  Khan. 

July  29th. — To-day,  a  quarrel  occurred  between  Be¬ 
dar  Bukht  and  the  begums  Mallekeh  Zummaneh  and  Sa¬ 
hebeh  Mhal,  who  threatened  to  leave  the  palace;  obferv- 
ing,  that  they  had  feen  four  reigns,  and  been  independ¬ 
ent  of  all ;  had  come  from  their  houfes  to  ferve  his  fami¬ 
ly,  but  would  return,  and  commit  him  wholly  to  the 
pleafure  of  Gholaum  Kaudir.  This  fdenced  him.  Be¬ 
dar  now  fent  to  Soleyman  Shekkoh,  and  Akbar  Shah,  af- 
i'uring  them  they  fnould  not  want  while  he  could  relieve 
them ;  but  that  they  mult  be  reconciled  to  the  decrees  of 
Providence,  and  confider,  that  their  father  had  reigned 
thirty  years,  while  his  fuffered  the  dillrefs  they  now  com¬ 
plained  of.  Gholaum  Kaudir  Khan,  having  prepared 
live  whips,  obliged  the  fultan  to  take  one  in  his  hands, 
and  accompany  him  to  extort  a  confeflion  of  his  treafures 
from  Shah  Aulum. 

July  30th. — This  day,  the  apartments  of  Shawabadee 
Begum  were  fearched,  and  a  cafket  of  jewels,  fome  firings 
of  pearl,  and  gold  and  filver  plate,  being  found,  were  de¬ 
livered  to  Gholaum  Kaudir  ;  who  alfo  feized  ninety-nine 
horfes  from  the  royal  Itables.  Thirty  thoufand  rupees 
were  found  buried  in  the  floor  of  a  room,  befides  fome 
plate.  The  Rohilla  fent  the  latter  to  the  mint,  and  com¬ 
manded  coins  to  be  /truck  in  tire  name  of  Bedar  Buklit 
Shah,  with  the  following  infcription  :  “  The  fupporter  of 
the  true  religion  of  Mohammed,  Bedar  Shah,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  Itanrped  coins  throughout  the  world.”  To-day, 
five  rupees,  a  bed,  and  a  carpet,  were  fent  by  Gholaum 
Kaudir  to  the  unfortunate  Shah  Aulum.  Several  ladies 
of  the  harem  were  tied  up  and  beaten  with  whips,  to 
force  a  difcovery  of  their  effects;  and  the  palace  was 
filled  with  cries  and  lamentations.  Except  the  garments 
they  had  on,  every  thing  was  feized. 

■  July  31ft. — -Gholaum  Kaudir  agreed  to  give  Ifmael  Beg 
five  lack£  of  rupees  from  the  plunder  of  the  palace.  Se¬ 
veral  of  the  confined  princes  were  infulted  by  blows  ;  and 
feven  bankers  and  corn-merchants  feized  and  imprifoned 
to  extort  money  from  them. 

Auguft  1  ft. — The  Nazir  and  the  eunuchs  reprefented 
to  the  emperor,  that  they  had  by  fevere  chaltifement  ex¬ 
torted  a  difcovery  from  fome  of  the  ladies  of  the  harem 
of  a  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  plate,  with  fome  jewels. 
He  ordered  them  to  be  fent  to  Gholaum  Kaudir.  Meerza 
Buddoo,  an  ancient  prince,  uncle  to  Shah  Aulum,  was 
feized  by  the  Rohilla,  and  a  demand  made  of  a  lack  of 
rupees.  Pleading  inability,  he  was  delivered  to  a  fet  of 
peons  to  be  flogged.  To-day,  Gholaum  Kaudir  went  to 
Shah  Aulum,  and  threatened  him.  The  unhappy  prince 
replied,  “  What  I  had,  you  have  taken  ;  but,  if  you 
think  I  conceal  fome  treafures  within  me,  rip  up  my 
bowels,  and  be  convinced.”  The  traitqr  then  affined 
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him,  if  he  would  difcover  his  hoards,  he  fhould  re-afcend 
his  throne.  Shah  Aulum  anfwered,  “I  have  no  ambition 
left ;  may  God  protect  you,  who  have  laid  me  aiide :  I 
am  content  with  my  fate.’’  The  Rohilla  then  proceeded 
to  the  apartments  of  the  brothers  of  Shah  Aulum,  and 
threatened  them  with  punifhment.  Four  trunks  of  wear¬ 
ing-apparel,  a  few  jewels,  and  a  fdver  bedftead  only,  were 
found  in  them  on  the  ftridleft  fearcli.  The  Nazir  repents, 
now  too  late,  of  his  conduft ;  and  will  have  more  caufe 
every  day.  Ifmael  Beg  is  treating  with  Scindia,  who  has 
promifed  to  give  him  a  jaghire,  and  a  command  in  his 
army. 

Auguft  2d. — To-day,  perfons  were  fent  to  dig  up  the 
floor's  of  the  apartments  of  Meerza  Buddoo.  Some  jew¬ 
els,  plate,  and  wearing-apparel,  were  found.  The  prince 
and  his  family  were  ordered  to  be  kept  without  food  ;  but 
at  the  earned:  interceflion  of  Meerza  Hinga, ’uncle  to  Bedar 
Bukht,  it  was  allowed  them.  Gholaum  Kaudir  to-day 
roughly  demanded  from  the  new'  emperor  the  whole  film 
he  had  promifed  for  his  throne.  Bedar  Bukht  Shah  faid, 
“  He  had  given  every  thing  as  yet  difeovered,  and  defired 
the  jewels  might  be  valued.”  The  Rohilla  replied, 
“  Jewels  were  to  him  of  no  vdlue ;  he  muff  have  money, 
or  plate  to  coin.”  A  meflage  coming  from  the  princefs 
Mallekeh  Zummaneh,  that  flic  w'ifhed  to  fee  him,  he  would 
not  go  ;  but  abufed  her  to  the  eunuchs  who  brought  the 
meflage.  Bedar  Shah  entreated  him  to  be  pacified,  and 
every  exertion  fhould  be  ufed  to  procure  money.  The 
fultan  W'ould  have  embraced  him,  but  the  wretch  drew 
back,  and  retired  in  difpleafure;  after  which  he  fent  a 
band  of  Affghans  to  guard  the  royal  perfon,  and  extort 
money.  They  threatened  to  pull  Bedar  Shah  from  his 
throne,  and  correct  him  with  blows ;  upon  which  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  If  this  is  empire,  the  fcanty  meal  I  enjo}'ed 
when  among  the  confined  princes  was  fweet  indeed.’* 
The  Afghans  ordered  him  to  be  filent,  faying,  “  they  had 
ruined  Shah  Aulum  in  an  inffant ;  and  what  was  he  better 
than  him.”  Guards  were  alfo  placed  over  the  begums 
Mallekeh  Zummaneh  and  Sahebeh  Mhal ;  and  Gholaum 
Kaudir  informed  them,  “  that,  as  the  world  w'ould  now  at 
any  rate  cal!  him  traitor,  he  was  refolved  to  feize  the  whole 
property  of  the  royal  family.”  Nazir  trembles  for  his 
fafety,  and  has  difchaFged  his  attendants.  Seven  lacks  of 
rupees  are  demanded  from  him. 

Auguft  3d. — To-day,  Gholaum  Kaudir  Khan  feated 
himfelf  in  the  prefence  of  Bedar  Shah,  the  higheft  dif- 
refpedf  he  could  be  guilty  of  to  the  fovereign,  and  fmoked 
his  hookah  before  him  ;  ftretching  out  his  feet  on  the 
royal  mufnud,  or  throne,  at  the  fame  time  infulting  him 
by  abufive  language. 

Auguft  4th. — Bedar  Shah  fent  a  note  by  Nazir  to  Gho¬ 
laum  Kaudir,  requefting  him  to  have  the  jewels  valued, 
but  he  refuted  ;  demanding  fix  lacks  in  money,  and  would 
not  fuffer  Nazir  to  return.  The  begums  Mallekeh  Zum¬ 
maneh  and  Sahebeh  Mhal  have  dilcharged  their  lioufe- 
liolds.  Ruttun  Ram  advifmg  Bedar  Shah  to  fend  a  khe- 
laut  to  the  vizier,  he  faid,  I  have  none  but  this  old 
garment  on  my  body.” 

Auguft  5th. — Gholaum  Kaudir  to-day  forced  the  doors 
of  the  royal  baths ;  and,  finding  two  filver  chairs,  fent 
them  to  the  mint.  The  apartments  and  effects  of  Meerza 
Akbar  Shah- were  ranfacked.  Thirty-two  elephants  and 
one  hundred  horfes  from  the  royal  ftables  were  fent  to  the 
Rohilla  camp.  A  requeft  of"  Shah  Aulum  for  fome  foct- 
cloths  was  complied  with. 

Auguft  6th. — The  thrones  and  other  feats  belonging  to 
Shah  Aulum,  ornamented  with  gold  or  filver,  were  broken 
to  pieces,  and  the  plate  fent  to  the  mint.  Gholaum 
Kaudir  feized  the  clothes  and  ornaments  of  fixty  dancing 
girls  belonging  to  the  palace.  On  their  complaining  of 
liis  oppreffion,  he  commanded  them  to  fing  and  dance ; 
and,  being  pleafed  with  their  performance,  gave  them  back 
their  clothes  ;  but  kept  their  jewels,  and  turned  them  out 
of  the  citadel.  After  this,  he  went  to  the  apartments  of 
the  prince  Meerza  Baber,  which  were  ranfacked;  and 
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fent  a  woman  to  fearch  the  harem.  When  every  thing 
was  feized,  the  prince  and  the  ladies  were  ordered  to  be 
put  with  the  reft  of  the  royal  family  in  confinement. 
The  dwelling  of  Meerza  Khoord,  brother  to>Shah  Aulum, 
was  next  plundered.  The  chief  woman-fervant  of  Kir- 
rammut  ul  Nifia  Begum  was  leized,  and  feverely  beaten, 
to  make  her  difcover  the  effefts  of  her  miftrefs ;  but  Ihe 
would  not  confefs,  and  was  put  into  prifon.  The  floors 
of  the  begum’s  apartments  were  then  dug  up,  and 
lome  gold  ornaments  found.  Gholaum  Kaudir  to-day 
threatened  Bedar  Shah  with  puniffiment,.  if  he  would  not 
lpeedily  fupply  him  with  money,  as  the  troops  were 
becoming  clamorous  for  pay.  He  then  went  to  Shah 
Aulum,  and  demanded  a  difcovery  of  the  money  he  had 
laved  from  the  revenues  of  Bengal  and  Allahabad,  He 
replied,  “that  what  was  in  the  palace  was  feized;  he  had 
no  more ;  and  begged  to  be  put  to  death,  that  he  might 
be  freed  from  milery.”  The  Rohilla  replied,  “  he  would 
not  hurt  him,  but  force  a  confefiion  from  his  fons  Meerza 
Akbar  and  Soleyman  Shekkoh.”  Upon  which  Shah  Au¬ 
lum  faid,  “  I  am  in  your  hands,  but  injure  not  my  chil¬ 
dren.”  Gholaum  Kaudir  threatened  the  princes,  who 
declared  they  knew  nothing  of  their  father’s  treafure ; 
but  informed  him,  that  there  was  a  Calhmirian  woman  in 
the  fervice  of  Koottubee  Begum,  who,  if  money  was  con¬ 
cealed,  was  informed  of  it.  Upon  this  the  woman  was 
fent  for  and  queftioned  ;  but,  confefling  nothing,  Ihe  was 
confined  for  further  examination.  Bedar  Shah  to-day 
gave  Gholaum  Kaudir  a  pair  of  gold  bracelets  and  twenty- 
live  thoul’and  rupees,  which  had  been  difeovered,  with 
which  he  was  well  pleal’ed,  and  fent  to  the  lhah  five  trays 
of  apparel  from  the  wardrobe,  and  five  iilver  plates.  Bedar 
Shah  defired  he  would  carry  him  to  the  general  mofque 
to  pay  his  devotions  ;  but  the  Rohilla  told  him  not  to  be 
in  hafte,  and  he  fhould  go  at  a  convenient  time  in  proper 
ftate.  The  diflenfion  with  Ifmael  Beg  increafes  daily, 
and  that  chief  is  treating  with  the  Mahrattas ;  but,  till 
their  arrival,  waits  to  get  what  he  can  from  the  plunder 
of  the  palace.  The  furniture  of  the  royal  elephants  was 
feized  to-day. 

Auguft  7th. — Bedar  Shah  fent  a  meffage  to  Gholaum 
Kaudir,  “  that  he  had,  to  gratify  him,  though  unbecoming 
his  dignity  as  a  prince,  aflifted  in  rifling  the  palace,  and 
furrendered  the  treafure  difeovered.  Nothing  more  was 
left,  but  he  was  ready  to  accompany  him  to  the  held,  and 
acquire  wealth  for  him  with  the  fword.”  Gholaum 
Kaudir  vifited  Shah  Aulum,  and  told  him,  “  he  was  lorry 
for  his  treafons,  but  would  make  amends  by  feating  bis 
fon  Meerza  Akbar  on  the  throne.”  Shah  Aulum  replied, 
“  he  might  aft  as  he  pleafed ;  but,  as  for  liimfelf,  he  was 
weary  of  luch  degraded  empire,  and  only  wifned  to  be 
retired,  and  employ  himfelf  in  devotion.”  Bedar  Shah 
was  feverely  threatened  this  day  with  correftion,  if  he  did 
not  procure  more  money;  upon  which  he  replied,  “that 
he  had  given  all  in  his  power,  and  fhould  be  happy  to  be 
releafed  from  luch  mock-royalty.”  * 

Auguft  8th. — Bedar  Shah  was  again  threatened  with 
correftion  and  confinement,  in  cafe  he  did  not  produce 
more  money  or  jewels ;  and  again  replied,  “  that  Gho¬ 
laum  Kaudir  might  aft  as  he  pleafed.” 

Auguft  9th. — In  the  apartments  of  Mubaric  Mhal, 
upwards  of  a  hundred  women  were  fearched,  and  after¬ 
wards  impriloned.  Bedar  Shah  declared  to  Gholaum 
Kaudir,  “  that  there  were  no  more  valuables  left  in  the 
palace;  but,  if  he  chofe,  he  would  attend  him  to  colleft 
money  from  the  rajahs  and  zemindars.”  The  Rohilla 
anlwered,  “  that,  if  money  was  not  brought  him  on  the 
morrow, -the  lhah  muft  take  the  confequence.”  Twenty 
chefts  of  lace  and  tilfues  -were  this  day  burned  by  Gholaum 
Kaudir,  to  extraft  the  filver.  Bedar  Shah  requefted  an 
interview,  but  was  rudely  refufed  in  the  evening.  A 
meeting  took  place  between  Gholaum  Kaudir  and  Ifmael 
Beg  Khan.  Nazir  was  threatened  with  flagellation  if  he 
did  not  produce  money. 

Auguft  10th.— -Gholaum  Kaudir,  attended  by  five  Ro- 
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hillas,  went  to  Shah  Aulum,  and  demanded  a  difcovery 
of  his  hidden  treafure.  The  unfortunate  and  degraded 
emperor  replied,  “  I  have  none ;  take  what  you  can  find 
in  the  fort.”  The  villain  then  ordered  his  attendants  to 
lift  up  the  princes  Meerza  Soleyman,  Akbar  Shah,  and 
others,  and  dalh  them  on  the  ground  ;  which  they  did. 
Shah  Aulum  in  the  agony  of  his  grief  exclaimed.  “Trai¬ 
tor,  forbear  fuch  cruelty  on  my  children  in  my  fight.” 
Upon  this,  Gholaum'Kaudir  made  the  Rohillas  call  him. 
on  the  ground  ;  after  which  they  fat  upon  his  breaft,  and 
ftabbed  out  his  eyes  with  a  dagger.  He  then  gave  orders 
for  the  like  cruelty  to  be  inflifted  on  the  princes  ;  but 
was  prevented  by  the  entreaties  of  an  officer,  named  See- 
tuldafs.  The  palace  relounded  with  lamentations  among 
the  ladies  of  the  harem.  They  were  commanded  to  be 
filent  on  pain  of  chaftifemenr.  In  the  afternoon,  Bedar 
Shah  was  carried  into  the  city,  attended  by  the  Rohilla  ; 
but  the  latter,  fufpefting  treachery  from  Ifmael  Beg, 
returned  fuddenly  with  him  to  the  palace.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  defert  the  city  in  crowds.  The  bankers’  and 
jewellers’  (hops  have  been  ihut  up  many  days. 

Auguft  10th. — Two  furgeons  were  fent  to  attend  Shah 
Aulum,  who  lies  in  great  agony  of  pain.  Some  money 
and  effefts  were  fent  by  Gholaum  Kaudir  to  Ifmael  Beg, 
who  is  much  diflatisfied.  A  meeting  afterwards  took  place 
between  them,  and  they  vifited  Bedar  Shall  in  company. 

Auguft  1.1  th. — Shah  Aulum  petitioned  for  lome  relief, 
as  his  family  had  been  three  days  without  proviiions. 
Gholaum  Kaudir  ordered  twenty-eight  rupees  per  day  to 
be  diftributed  for  their  fupport. 

Auguft  1 2th. — Gholaum  Kaudir  ordered  an  efcort  to 
to  conduft  the  plunder  of  the  palace  to  Ghofeghur.  The 
cooking-utenfils  of  the  royal  kitchens  were  feized  this  day, 

Auguft  13th. — Bedar  Shah  defired  the  Nazir  to  prepare 
a  mofque  in  the  palace  for  his  devotions ;  but  was  informed, 
that  the  carpeting,  &c.  had  been  feized.  Upon  his  impor¬ 
tunity,  however,  fome  fort  of  preparation  was  made  ;  and 
Bedar  heard,  for  the  firft  time,  the  prayer  read  in  his  own 
name  as  emperor.  Two  infant  fons  of  the  prince  Soley¬ 
man  Shekkoh  to-day  died  for  want  of  food.  Shah  Aulum 
difmiffed  his  phyficians,  and  declined  nourilhment,  laying, 
“  it  was  more  preferable  to  die,  than  live,  and  behoid  his 
family  perifliing  around  him.”  Bedar  ordered  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  be  buried  in  the  Mhal.  He  faid,  “that  Shah 
Aulum  complained  unjuftly,  and  Ihculd  be  refigned  to 
the  decrees  oft  Providence.”  Ghclaum  Kaudir  paid  his 
devotions  at  the  tomb  of  Nizam  ul  Dien,  where  he  was 
met  by  Ifmael  Beg,  and  mutual  oaths  of  reconciliation 
pafled  between  them. 

Auguft  14th.— -The  ladies  from  feveral  apartments  of 
the  harem  were  turned  out  into  Sulleemghur,  a  part  of 
the  old  palace ;  and  Bedar  Shah  was  commanded  by  Gho¬ 
laum  Kaudir  to  dig  up  the  floors  in  fearch  of  treafure. 
Parties  of  Mahratta  horfe  to-day  appeared  clofe  to  the 
city.  Shah  Aulum  is  in  great  agony,  what  he  eats  voiding 
by  the  nofe. 

Auguft  1  5th. — The  Rohillas  mutinied  ;  and  Gholaum 
Kaudir  was  obliged  to  remain  clofe  in  the  citadel.  Meerza 
Ifmael  Beg  confined  feveral  inhabitants  of  the  city  to  ex¬ 
tort  money  from  them. 

Auguft  1 6th. — Bedar  Shah  defired  Gholaum  Kaudir  to 
think  of  -preparing  to  refill  the  Mahrattas,  who  were  now 
plundering  round  the  city,  and  carrying  oft'  the  cattle  and 
grain.  Many  angry  mefiages  palled  between  Gholaum 
Kaudir  and  Ifmael  Beg,  concerning  the  divifion  of  plun¬ 
der.  At  length,  the  former  went  to  vilit  the  latter  in  the 
evening  to  try  an  accomodation.  Two  diamonds,  which 
had  been  given  from  the  plunder  of  Shah  Aulum  to 
Bedar  Shah,  were  this  day  taken  from  him  by  the  Rohilla. 

Auguft  17th. — -To-day,  Gholaum  Kaudir  and  Ifmael 
Beg  vifited  Bedar  Shah,  and  demanded  money,  that  they 
might  pay  the  troops,  and  attend  him  to  the  field.  He 
replied,  “  that  he  had  none;  but  would  con fign  over  to 
them  the  Nazir,  from  whom  they  might  extort  it.”  A 
convoy  of  baggage,  &c.  from  Ghofeghur  was  intercepted 
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by  the  Mahrattas,  and  many  Rohillas  cut  to  pieces.  Num¬ 
bers  were  drowned  in  the  Jumna,  in  trying  to  efcape 
from  the  enemy  by  fording  it.  The  Mahrattas  appeared 
on  the  bank  of  the  Jumna  oppofite  the  citadel.  Bedar 
Shah  de fired  Gholaum  Kaudir  to  march,  offering  to  ac¬ 
company  him. 

Auguft  1 8th. — The  Mahrattas  continued  their  ap¬ 
proaches  ;  all  fupplies  were  flopped  from  the  city,  and 
the  fhops  fhut  up.  Part  of  the  Rohilla  army  crofted  the 
river,  unoppofed  by  the  enemy.  Gholaum  Kaudir  went 
into  the  apartments  of  the  confined  princes,  and  ordered 
the  property  of  Khier  ul  Nifla  Begum,  filler  of  Shah 
Aulum,  to  be  feized.  Her  money,  ornaments,  and  even 
the  garments  Ihe  had  on,  were  taken.  Several  princes 
were  brought  before  him,  whom  he  addreffed,  faying, 
“  You  afpired  to  empire,  give  me  your  treafures  for  it.” 
.In  reply,  they  wept,  and  faid,  “  You  have  taken  all  we 
had;  there  is  nothing  remaining  but  our  lives.”  He  then 
caufed  them  to  be  beaten  with  whips,  and  fen t  them  back 
to  confinement.  A  demand  was  made  on  the  begums 
Mallekeh  Zummaneh,  and  Sahebch  Mhal,  for  five  lacks 
of  rupees. 

Auguft  19th. — The  effects  of  the  two  begums  were 
this  day  feized,  guards  placed  on  their  houfes,  and  their 
attendants  lent  prifoners  to  the  citadel.  A  letter  was 
prefented  from  Shah  Aulum,  requelting  relief,  as  he  and 
his  family  were  perilhing  with  hunger.  Gholaum  Kaudir 
threw  the  letter  on  the  ground,  and  exclaimed,  “  I  came 
not  here  of  my  own  will ;  but,  as  I  llept  in  a  garden  at 
Secundra,  fuddenly  an  apparition  ftruck  me  on  the  face, 
laying,  March  fpeedily  to  Delhi,  depofe  the  emperor,  and 
feize  the  country.”  MeerzaMeendo,  uncle  of  Shah  Aulum, 
was  to-day  fo  feverely  flogged,  by  order  of  the  Rohilla,  as 
to  faint  away,  and  at  length  difcovered  a  chamber,  under 
the  floor  of  which  were  fecreted  l'ome  large  chefts,  two  of 
which  were  filled  with  gold  coin,  and  others  with  rich 
cloths.  The  contents  of  this  hoard  were  unknown  to 
Shah  Aulum,  and  had  been  depofited  there  by  Shah  Be¬ 
gum  in  the  laft  reign. 

Auguft  loth. — A  guard  was  placed  over  the  Nazir,  and 
his  eftefls  feized.  He  was  alfo  commanded  to  difcover 
the  hidden  treafures  of  Shah  Aulum,  on  pain  of  punifh- 
ment.  Bedar  Shah  fent  a  requeft  to  Gholaum  Kaudir 
for  the  releafe  of  Meerza  Buddoo ;  but  the  meffenger  re¬ 
turned  without  delivering  it ;  Gholaum  being  in  a  violent 
rage,  which  made  him  fearful  of  going  into  his  prefence. 
About  nine  at  night,  Bedar  ventured  to  fend  again, 
begging  that  he  would,  for  pity’s  fake,  allow  fome  victuals 
for  the  women  ;  upon  which  he  fent  a  fmall  quantity  of 
oil  and  flour.  Many  ladies  of  the  harem  were  learched 
to-day,  and  Rohilla  foldiers  placed  at  their  apartments. 
Gholaum  Kaudir  came  into  the  oratory,  and  had  much 
converlation  with  the  emperor  and  the  begums  Mallekeh 
Zummaneh  and  Sahebeh  Mhal ;  when  it  was  agreed,  that 
the  ladies  belonging  to  Bedar  Shah  fhould  be  removed 
from  the  harem,  and  a  Uriel  fearch  be  made  for  treafure 
in  every  room.  Shah  Aulum  was  fent  for,  and  ordered 
to  difcover  his  hoards.  He  replied,  “  that  he  knew  of 
none,  and  begged  for  compafflon  on  his  miferies,  and  his 
family  dying  with  hunger.”  The  Rohilla  told  him,  “  he 
I’nould  yet  have  more  calamities  to  fuffer.” 

Auguft  z.  x  It. — To-day,  Gholaum  Kaudir  ordered  Mal¬ 
lekeh  Zummaneh  and  Sahebeh  Mhal  from  their  chambers 
into  the  apartments  of  Akbar  Shah,  and  alfo  the  begum 
of  Bedar  Shah.  Upon  this  Bedaf  Shah  went  to  him  to 
complain  of  his  infulted  honour;  when  the  Rohilla,  turn¬ 
ing  him  back,  told  him  to  go  and  keep  them  company ; 
and  he  retired  to  them  accordingly.  Four  ladies  died  of 
grief  and  hunger  this  day.  Their  bodies  were  thrown 
into  the  open  court,  while  Gholaum  Kaudir  was  furveying 
the  labourers,  who,  by  his  orders,  were  bufied  in  digging 
up  the  floors  of  the  harem.  He  to-day  commanded  fome 
of  the  princes  to  fing  for  him  ;  and,  one  of  his  attendants 
entreating  him  not  to  be  fo  difrel'peclful,  he  exclaimed. 
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“  If  they  cannot,  fing,  what  elfe  are  they  fit  for  ?  They 
are  the  offspring  of  fingers.  Had  they  been  princes, 
would  they  have  tamely  fullered  me  to  act  as  I  have  done  ?” 

Auguft  22ft. — Bedar  Shah  came  to  Gholaum  Kaudir, 
and  requefted  him,  from  regard  to  God  and  the  prophet, 
to  allow  fome  provifion  for  his  women  and  children  ;  when 
the  Rohilla  frowned  fternly  upon  him,  and  uttered  much 
abufive  language.  Bedar  Shah -with  the  begums  are  now 
confined  in  the  oftagon  turret,  furrounded  only  by  Ikreens. 
Gholaum  Kaudir  fent  for  Akbar  Shah  and  other  princes, 
to  fing  and  play  before  him,  which  they  dared  not  refute. 
After  the  performance,  he  exprefled  his  approbation,  and 
faid,  “  Shah  Aulum  and  his  family  ftiould  no  longer  be 
dillrefled  for  neceflaries  and  food.” 

Auguft  23d. — The  houfe  of  the  Nazir  was  fearched, 
but  nothing  of  much  value  difcovered.  The  Rohilla 
chiefs  grow  clamorous  for  money.  Gholaum  Kaudir 
pretends  he  has  none,  and  is  dividing  among  them  the 
effects  of  the  palace. 

Auguft  24th. — A  daughter  of  the  prince  Meerza  To- 
ghrul  died  of  hunger,  and  was  buried  in  her  chamber. 
Meerza  Ifmael  Beg  fent  to  enquire  of  Gholaum  Kaudir 
if  he  meant  to  march,  as  the  enemy  were  now  furrounding 
.him.  Gholaum  Kaudir  excufed  himfelf  for  his  behaviour 
to  the  Nazir,  by  declaring,  that  he  had  feized  his  pro¬ 
perty,  only  left  it  fliould  be  ful'pected  that  he  was  his 
advifer  in  the  plunder  of  Mallekeh  Zummaneh  and  Sahe¬ 
beh  Mhal.  Parties  of  the  Mahrattas  appeared  to-day 
clofe  to  the  old  citadel,  and  carried  off  fome  horfes  and 
bullocks.  Munniar  Sing,  who  commanded  the  palace- 
guard,  having  allowed  fome  provifions  to  pafs  to  Shah 
Aulum,  and  the  other  confined  princes,  was  rebuked  fe¬ 
verely  by  Gholaum  Kaudir. 

Auguft  25th. — Meerza  Ifmael  Beg  threatened  Gholaum 
Kaudir,  that  if  he  would  not  deliver  up  his  (hare  of  the 
plunder,  he  would  leave  him;  and  the  Mogul  chiefs  alfo 
declared,  if  he  remained  longer  in  the  citadel,  they  would 
quit  his  fervice.  Gholaum  Kaudir  made  no  anfwer. 
Mallekeh  Zummaneh  and  Sahebeh  Mhal  fent  a  petition 
that  they  might  not  be  left  to  perifh  with  hunger,  but 
rather  be  relieved  from  their  miferies  by  immediate  death. 
Bedar  Shah  threatened  to  put  on  a  religious  habit ;  but 
was  told  by  the  Rohilla,  that  he  muft  prepare  to  march. 
He  replied,  that  he  would  not  move. 

Auguft  26th. — Bedar  Shah  requefted  of  Gholaum  Kau¬ 
dir  to  dethrone  him,  as  he  was  weary  of  a  dignity  which 
did  not  afford  him  and  his  family  the  moll  common  ne¬ 
ceflaries  of  life.  Gholaum  Kaudir  feized  all  the  horfes 
of  the  royal  (tables,  and  diflributed  them  among  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  leaving  only  fifteen  for  the  emperor’s  ufe.  Six 
ladies  of  the  harem  died  of  hunger,  and  their  bodies  were 
thrown  over  the  walls  of  the  citadel,  on  the  fanas  of  the 
Jumna.  On  its  being  reported,  that  many  others  were  in 
a  dying  flate,  from  the  fame  caufe,  Gholaum  Kaudir  fent 
a  fmall  fupply  for  the  women  of  Bedar  Shah,  but  took  no 
notice  of  the  reft. 

Auguft  27th. — Four  ladies  of  Shah  Aulum’s  harem, 
weary  of  life,  threw  themfelves  from  a  window  into  the 
river,  and  were  drowned.  Their  bodies  were  dripped  by 
fome  foldiers,  one  of  whom  was  wounded  in  a  feuffle  for 
the  divifion  of  the  garments.  The  unfortunate  Shah 
Aulum,  almoil  famiflied,  fent  a  fmall  filver  bow-ring,  by  a 
foldier  who  pitied  his  condition,  into  the  market  for  fale. 
It  produced  only  feven  pice,  (about  fix-pence,)  with 
which  fome  coarle  bread  was  purchafed  for  his  meal.  A 
coniiderable  fum  of  money,  many  valuable  jewels  and 
rich  effefls,  were  found  in  the  houfe  of  Sahebeh  Mhal, 
and  feized  by  Gholaum  Kaudir. 

Auguft  28th. — Some  provifions  and  apparel  were  allowed 
to  Shah  Aulum  and  his  family.  Mallekeh  Zummaneh 
and  Sahebeh  Mahl  entreated,  but  in  vain,  to  be  allowed 
to  retire  to  their  houfes  in  the  city.  Gholaum  Kaudir 
refufed  to  vifit  Bedar  Shah,  though  repeatedly  fent  for. 
The  Nazir  was  releafed  from  his  confinement.  The  fhops 
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in  the  city  are  fhut  up,  owing  to  the  riotous  behaviour  of 
the  Rohillas  from  the  dearnefs  of  grain,  the  Mahrattas 
preventing  all  fiipplies  from  the  country. 

Auguft  29th. — Gholaum  Kaudir,  in  a  frolic  of  intoxi¬ 
cation,  fent  for  Akbar  Shah  and  feveral  other  princes, 
tons  of  Shah  Aulum,  to  the  lion  baftion,  where  he  enter¬ 
tained  them  with  a  feaft  and  dancing.  After  fome  time, 
laying  his  head  on  the  knees  of  Akbar  Shah,  he  flept  for 
two  hours.  On  awaking,  he  wept,  faying,  “  he  had  been 
guilty  Off  great  crimes,  and  repented  of  his  behaviour ; 
that  he  would  reftore  all  the  property  he  had  taken,  but 
Could  not  replace  the  eyes  of  Shah  Aulum.”  Akbar  Shah, 
after  fome  confideration,  obferved,  that  “  the  providence 
which  had  given  eyes  to  his  father,  had  alfo  taken  them 
away  5  and  the  inltrument  of  heaven  was  not  to  blame.” 
'They  fat  at  the  entertainment  until  funrife. 

Auguft  30th.— Bedar  Shah  went  to  vifit  Gholaum 
Kaudir,  who  would  not  fee  him,  and  ordered  him  to 
retire  to  Ins  apartments.  The  women  of  the  harem  are 
jn  the  greateft  diftrefs  for  want  of  victuals. 

Auguft  31ft. — Bedar  Shah,  by  meffage,  entreated  Gho¬ 
laum  Kaudir  to  order  fome  relief  to  the  confined  princes 
and  ladies  of  the  harem ;  but  was  anfwered  with  angiy 
refufals.  Gholaum  Kaudir;  in  palling  by  the  Mhal,  was 
accofted  with  loud  complaints  from  the  unfortunate 
women,  who  begged  him  to  allow  them  food,  or  let  them 
leave  the  citadel  ;  but  he  paffed  cn,  faying,  “  that  in  four 
days  more  he  would  relieve  them.”  He  went  to  Bedar 
Shah’s  bed-chamber,  and,  finding  a  feymetar  on  the  bed, 
took  it  away ;  at  the  fame  time  commanding  the  guards 
not  to  let  Bedar  Shah  come  to  him  on  any  account. 

September  ift. — The  troops  of  Gholaum  Kaudir  are 
mutinous  for  their  arrears.  He  has  fpent  this  day  in  trying 
to  appeafe  them,  but  in  vain.  They  threaten  to  defert  him. 
Gholaum  Kaudir  went  out  to  the  tomb  of  Humaioon 
to  pacify  the  Rohillas.  After  much  argument,  one  of 
the  mutineers,  drawing  his  dagger,  ruflied  towards  him, 
but  was  flopped  by  his  companions.  At  length,  the  troops 
were  fatisfied  with  the  affurance  of  receiving  two  months 
pay  immediately,  and  Gholaum  Kaudir  returned  to  the 
palace. 

September  3d. — News  arrived  that  the  zemindars  in 
Sarungpour,  the  dominions  of  Gholaum,  were  in  arms  ; 
on  which  account  he  refolved  to  march  to  Ghofeghur, 
leaving  Ifmael  Beg  in  Delhi,  to  defend  it  againit  the 
Mahrattas. 

September  4th. — Gholaum  Kaudir  is  preparing  for  his 
march.  A  new  quarrel  has  arifen  between  him  and 
Ifmael  Beg,  concerning  the  divifion  of  the  plunder. 

September  5th. — Bedar  Shah  requefted,  by  meffage, 
that  Gholaum  Kaudir  would  permit  barbers  to  be  admit¬ 
ted  to  Shah  Aulum  and  his  fons,  who  had  not  been  ftiaved 
fince  the  day  of  his  dethronement.  It  was  allowed.  Gho¬ 
laum  Kaudir  has  been  the  whole  day  drinking,  and 
liftening  to  the  finging-girls. 

September  6-th. — A  wife  of  the  deceafed  emperor  Ahmed 
Shah  died  in  the  palace,  and  Gholaum  Kaudir  would  not 
permit  the  body  to  be  carried  out  for  interment,  though 
Bedar  Shah  entreated  his  permifiion.  The  Rohilla  has 
been  this  day  confulting  with  his  officers,  concerning  his 
defence  agair.ft  the  Mahrattas. 

September  7th. — As  Gholaum  Kaudir  was  fitting  under 
a  tree  this  day,  a  black  fnake  fell  upon  him  from  one  of 
the  branches,  but  he  received  no  injury.  A  quantity  of 
gold  and  jewels  was  difeovered  in  the  ceiling  of  a  cham¬ 
ber.  Part  of  the  Rohilla  army  crofted  the  river,  on  which 
the  Mahrattas  retreated  to  fome  diftance. 

September  8th. — Bedar  Shah  obferved  to  his  attendants, 
that  his  was  a  ftrange  empire,  for  he  could  not  even 
obtain  neceffaries  for  his  family ;  that  he  read  the  Koran 
nightly,  flept  upon  the  bare  ground,  and  prayed  at  mid¬ 
night,  in  hopes  that  God  in  his  mercy  would  have  pity  on 
his  fituation.  Gholaum  Kaudir  reviewed  his  artillery, 
and  is  preparing  to  march. 

Nothing  further  remarkable  occurred  till  the  14th, 
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when'  Gholaum  Kaudir,  alarmed  at  information  of  Ifhiael 
Beg’s  being  in  treaty  with  Scindia  to  deliver  him  up  to 
that  chief,  fuddenly  left  the  palace,  and  fwam  the  Jumna 
on  an  elephant,  to  join  the  part  of  his  army  encamped  on 
the  other  fide.  In  a  few  days,  however,  he  returned  ;  and, 
going  to  Shah  Aulum,  affured  him,  that,  though  he  might 
reign  again  if  the  Mahrattas  were  victorious,  he  fhould 
not  enjoy  the  prefence  of  his  children,  as  they  fhould  be 
put  to  death  in  cafe  of  his  defeat.  The  favage  Rohilla 
then  obliged  all  the  fons  of  the  unfortunate  emperor  to 
embark  in  a  boat,  and  crofs  the  river  to  his  camp.  Akbar 
Shah  making  fome  refiftance,  Gholaum  Kaudir  drew  his 
feymetar,  and  threatened  to  kill  him,  if  he  did  not  embark  ; 
when  the  prince  was  obliged  to  comply.  The  plunder  of 
the  palace  was  alfo  carried  off  in  boats.  The  day  follow¬ 
ing,  the  Rohilla  returned  to  the  citadel,  and  feyerely  beat 
Shah  Aulum  with  his  own  hands,  threatening  to  murder 
all  the  princes.  He  then  obliged  the  aged  begums,  Mal- 
lekeh  Zummaneh  and  Sahebeh  Mhal,  to  go  to  his  camp, 
in.  fpite  of  their  lamentations  and  entreaties.  Then,  fetting 
fire  to  all  the  combuftible  parts  of  the  city,  he  evacuated  it, 
and  repaired  to  his  camp.  Upon  his  departure,  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  Mahrattas  took  poffeffion  of  the  city  and  palace. 
Rana  Khan,  the  chief,  releafed  Shah  Aulum  from  his  con¬ 
finement,  and  ordered  refrefhments  for  the  unfortunate  em¬ 
peror,  and  the  numerous  perfons  in  the  harem ;  who,  for 
feven  days,  had  been  able  to  procure  no  fuftenance  but  dry 
grain  and  water.  New  coins  were  ordered  to  be  ftruck  in 
the  name  of  Shah  Aulum,  who  was  again  faluted  emperor ; 
but  he  wifned  to  decline  the  throne  in  favour  of  his  fon 
Akbar  Shah,  whom  he  had  always  intended  for  his  lucceflbr. 

Rana  Khan,  having  thus  fettled  affairs  at  Delhi,  and 
being  reinforced  by  Ali  Bahadur,  with  a  coniiderable 
force  from  the  Deccan,  croffed  thd  Jumna,  to  attack  Gho¬ 
laum  Kaudir.  That  chief,  finding  It  impoffible  to  Hand 
againft  fo  powerful  an  enemy,  endeavoured  to  make  his 
retreat  into  his  own  country ;  but  was  intercepted.  He 
took  refuge  in  the  town  of  Mhirta,  and  made  propofals 
of  fubmiffion  ;  but  the  Mahrattas  would  not  hear  them  ; 
and  on  the  21ft  of  December,  1788,  they  made  a  general 
affault  on  the  place.  Gholaum  Kaudir  defended  himfelf 
a  whole  day  againft  their  attacks  ;  but,  feeing  that  he  mull 
eventually  be  reduced,  he  in  the  night  mounted  a  fleet 
horle,  and  made  his  efcape.  He  had  not  rode  many  miles, 
when  his  horfe  Humbled,  and  Gholaum  was  fo  bruifed  by 
the  fall,  that  he  could  not  move.  In  this  fituation  he 
was  leized  by  fome  villagers,  who  carried  him  to  the 
Mahratta  camp.  He  had,  previous  to  his  flight,  concealed 
the  moft  valuable  jewels  acquired  from  the  plunder  of  the 
palace,  in  his  faddle  and  houfings.  To  whole  lot  this 
great  prize  fell,  is  not  known,  as  the  horfe  was  never  alter 
heard  of.  The  Nazir,  and  other  chiefs  who  had  remained 
in  Mhirta,  were  in  the  morning  obliged  to  furrender,  with 
the  troops,  at  the  diferetion  of  the  enemy.  Gholaum  Kau¬ 
dir  was  at  firll  treated  with  diftinftion ;  but  foon  put  into 
heavy  irons,  with  his  companion  in  treachery,  the  diabolical 
Nazir.  Akbar  Shah  and  the  other  fons  of  Shah  Aulum, 
with  the  begums  Mallekeh  Zummaneh  and  Sahebeh  Mhal, 
alfo  the  depofed  Bedar  Shah,  were  refpeflfully  treated  by 
Rana  Khan,  who  fent  them  to  Delhi,  with  a  proper  efcort 
for  their  protection.  Bedar  Shah  was  remanded  to  im- 
prifonment.  The  Mahrattas  then  poffefled  themfelves  of 
Ghofeghur,  and  all  the  territories  of  Gholaum  Kaudir 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Scindia,  againit  whofe  army  the 
Rohillas  aqd  Afghans  could  no  longer  Hand.  The  wretch 
Gholaum  Kaudir  now  received  from  Scindia  the  uncom¬ 
mon  punilhment  due  to  fuch  a  feries  of  uncommon  crimes. 
His  ears,  nofe,  arms,  and  legs,  were  cut  off ;  and  in  this 
mutilated  condition  he  was  fent  to  Shah  Aulum ;  but 
died  on  the  road,  before  he  reached  Delhi.  There  the 
fragments  of  his  body  were  carried  about  in  proceffion, 
and  afterwards  elevated  confpicuoully  over  the  principal 
gates  of  the  city,  as  the  laft  means  of  gratifying  the  re- 
l'entment  of  the  enraged  inhabitants.  Thele  Ihocking 
events  clofed  the  year  1788. 
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The  lamentable  condition  to  which  the  unfortunate 
emperor  Shah  Aulum  was  reduced,  the  indignities  he  had 
fuffered,  and  the  plunder  and  devaftation  of  his  palace, 
appear  to  have  made  a  deep  impreiTion  on  the  mind  of 
Scindia ;  to  whofe  inactivity,  ojj  want  of  information  of 
the  movements  of  the  enemy,  thefe  misfortunes  were  in  a 
great  meafure  to  be  attributed.  The  Mahratta  chief, 
therefore,  refolved  to  make  immediate  and  ample  repri- 
ials  for  the  injuries  fullained.  He  marched  full  of  indig¬ 
nant  rage  and  refentment  into  the  Rohilla  country;  no¬ 
thing  could'  Hand  agairift  the  torrent  of  his  impetuous 
arms :  thoufands  after  thoufands  fell  before  the  unabated 
valour  of  his  troops,  urged  forward  by  the  fpirit  of  re¬ 
venge,  and  the  hope  of  plunder.  In  a  very  ffiort  period 
he  reduced  the  whole  of  Rohiicund,  transferring  its  re¬ 
venues  to  the  treafury  of  Delhi.  He  next  levied  contri¬ 
butions  upon  the  rajahs  of  Jeypour,  Oudipour,  and  Jodi- 


difcipline.  In  all  thefe  meafures  the  rnoft  flattering  fuc- 
cefs  attended  him ;  no  lefs  than  twenty  thoufand  French 
fepoys,  well  armed  and  difciplined,  had  formed  canton¬ 
ments  on  chofen  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  Coel,  and  were 
commanded  by  officers  felefted  by  Bonaparte  himfelf. 
Scindia,  and  a  French  council,  had  poffiefTed  themfelves 
of  the  palace  of  Delhi,  as  well  as  of  the  perfon  and  fa¬ 
mily  of  the  Mpgul  emperor ;  and  feveral  vaft  armies  of 
the  Mahrattas  and  their  allies  were  in  motion,  to  carry 
into  effeft  the  plans  of  devaftation,  which  this  council 
had  in  its  fanguinary  policy  laid  down  for  the  fubjuga- 
tion  of  the  whole  country  ;  when,  fortunately,  thefe  deep- 
laid  fchemes  were  penetrated  and  circumvented,  by  the 
indefatigable  activity  and  wifdom  of  the  then  governor- 
general  of  Bengal,  the  earTof  Mornington,  now  marquis 
of  Wellefley.  He  moll  judicioufiy  directed  the  military 
operations  of  lord  Lake  and  fir  Arthur  Wellefley  againft 


pour,  who  had  taken  part  with  the  Rohillas ;  obliging  this  hydra-headed  combination  ;  and,  by  the  gallant  at- 


them  to  cede  half  of  their  territories  to  Shah  Aulum,  and 
pay  him  an  annual  tribute  for  the  moieties  they  retained. 

In.  the  conduCt  and  profecution  of  thefe  meafures,  Ma- 
.hadjee  Scindia  appears  to  have  been  governed  by  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  juftice,  and  the  feelings  of  a  generous  mind. 
But  iuch  feems  to  be  the  nature  of  the  conltitution  and 
character  of  the  eaftern  worid,  that  avarice  and  ambition 
will  foon  or  late  predominate,  and  direCt  the  views  of 
every  powerful  individual ;  while  the  lower  orders,  prof- 
trate  and  humble,  appear  to  think  themfelves  born  to  lick 
the  feet  of  their  arbitrary  governors.  So  Scindia,  after  he 
had  fuccefsfully  annihilated  the\ power  and  authority  of 
the  late  oppreft'ors  of  Shah  Aulum,  finding  himfelf  with¬ 
out  an  enemy  to  fear,  or  an  army  to  contend  with,  be¬ 
came  himfelf  the  oppreffor  of  the  opprefted,  in  the  reftraint 
he  exercifed  over  the  fallen  reprelentative  of  Tamerlane 
the  Great.  All  the  revenues  attached  to  this  royal  houfe, 
formerly  fo  incalculable  in  their  amount,  and  fo  un¬ 
bounded  in  their  extent,  were  now  reduced  almoft  to  no¬ 
thing.  The  various  diftant  provinces  of  the  realm  had 
been  feized  by  the  rich  and  overgrown  fervants  of  the 
crown  to  their  own  ufe,  or  re-conquered  by  the  defcen- 
dants  of  the  original  rajahs  of  thofe  diftriCts  ;  while  the 
traCf  of  country  round  Delhi,  with  the  recent  conquefts, 
and  the  fmall  revenues  arifing  to  Shah  Aulum,  together 
with  the  internal  regulation  of  the  city,  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  ftate,  fell  entirely  under  the  arbitrary  con- 
troul  of  Scindia ;  and  thus  the  nominal  emperor,  blind 
both  of  body  and  mind,  became  a  mere  penfioner  and  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  bounty  and  will  of  this  Mahratta  chief. 

Mahadjee  Scindia  dying  in  1794,  his  influence  and  au¬ 
thority  were  transferred  to  his  nephew'  Dowlat  Rao  Scin¬ 
dia  ;  who,  fucceeding  him  as  chief  over  this  powerful 
tribe  of  Mahrattas,  acquired  the  fame  arbitrary  controul 
over  the  perfon  and  palace  of  the  reigning  emperor.  His 
views,  after  the  death  of  his  uncle,  foon  became  more 
widely  extended  :  and  he  even  pictured  to  his  heated  ima¬ 
gination  the  fanciful  idea  of  one  day  alcending  himfelf 
the  imperial  throne  of  Delhi,  by  firft  feizing  upon  all  the 
territories  in  amity  with  Shah  Aulum,  and  then  conquer¬ 
ing  the  inferior  provinces  which  might  be  inimical  to  his 
aggrandizement.  To  this  end  he  foon  found  means  to 
form  a  powerful  connection  with  the  French.  By  com¬ 
municating  to  them  an  earneft  with  to  circumfcribe  the 
growing  power  of  the  Englifh,  he  in  a  ftiort  time  found 
himfelf  furrounded  with  French  volunteers,  devoted  to 
his  interefts,  and  fubmiffive  to  his  commands.  Under 
their  direction  he  eftablilhed  founderies  for  modern  can¬ 
non  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi,  to  take  place  of  the 
old  unweiidy  artillery  of  the  Hindoos ;  and  he  invefted 
thefe  new  allies  with  full  authority  to  form  numerous 
battalions-  of  foldiers  and  fepoys,  and  train  them  for  war 
upon  the  moft  rigid  principles  of  European  taffies.  He 
now  made  treaties  of  co-operation  with  Holkar,  and 
other  Mahratta  chiefs,  which  formed  the  principal  ftrength 
of  the  native  troops  of  Hindooftan  ;  and  recommended 
Frenchmen  to  new-organize  their  armies,  and  direft  their 


tacks  and  brilliant  victories  of  thofe  two  brave  generals, 
thefe  vaft  armies  were  in  one  campaign  annihilated  ;  and 
the  furviving  French,  almoft  to  a  man,  made  prifoners  of 
W'ar.  Lord  Lake  then,  with  a  retinue  of  his  officers,  waited 
upon  the  aged  Shah  Aulum,  and  once  more  reftored  him 
unlhackled  to  his  throne  in  Delhi.  The  brave  general 
proffered  the  belt  fervices  of  his  victorious  army  to  defend 
in  future  his  rights,  and  the  alliance  of  iiis  mailer,  the  fo- 
vereign  monarch  of  Great  Britain,  to  fecure  him  from 
the  infldious  deiigns  and  artifices  of  the  French.  The 
Mogul  emperor,  overcome  with  fentiments  of  genuine 
gratitude  for  this  providential  deliverance,  gladly  threw 
himfelf  .on  the  protection  of  the  Englifh ;  and,  were  it 
poffible  for  a  man  deprived  of  both  his  eyes  to  cry,  the 
fympathetic  tears  of  heart-felt  joy  mult  have  ftolen  down 
his  aged  Cheeks.  This  great  event  was  accompliftied  in 
September  1803,  when  Shah  Aulum  had  nearly  reached 
his  eightieth  year ;  and  after  he  had  languiftied  for  fif¬ 
teen  years  under  the  oppreflion  of  the  Scindia  Mahrattas. 
He  afeended  the  throne  of  Delhi  in  1761  ;  but  his  reign, 
though  comparatively  long,  had  been  compofed  of  one  un¬ 
broken  chain  of  unparalleled  misfortunes.  He  furvived 
this  happy  turn  of  fortune  more  than  three  years  :  his 
death  happened  on  the  8th  of  December,  1806  ;  and  he 
was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Akbar  Shah,  the  prefent  feeble 
reprelentative  of  the  fallen  houfe  of  Timour. 

ESTABLISHMENTS  of  the  PORTUGUESE,  DUTCH, 
FRENCH,  and  ENGLISH,  in  HINDOOSTAN. 

In  whatfoever  country  gold  and  diamonds,  fine  linen 
and  gaudy  filks,  fweet-fmelling  perfumes,  jewels  and 
gems,  to  decorate  the  fair,  or  exalt  the  pride  of  man,  are 
to  be  found,  there  will  the  adventurous  merchant  bend 
his  courie,  and  brave  the  moft  alarming  dangers,  to  found 
a  traffic  in  thole  highly-prized  articles.  The  choice!!  re¬ 
gion  of  the  earth  for  the  production  of  thefe  treafures,  is, 
as  w'e  have  already  feen,  that  part  of  the  Afiatic  con¬ 
tinent  called  India,  or  Hindooftan  ;  but,  inftead  of  that 
luxuriant  country  being  fublimely  bleffed,  or  even  bene¬ 
fited,  by  this  overflowing  bounty  of  Nature,  all  its  mif- 
fortunes,  and  moft  bitter  calamities,  have  refulted  from 
the  fplendour  of  its  riches,  by  holding  out  a  conftant  lure 
to  bloodlhed  and  daughter,  affaffmation  and  murder : — 
juft  like  the  iplendid  glow-worm,  which,  from  its  luftre 
alone,  becomes  the  prey  of  the  watchful  nightingale.  And 
whether  it  be  Mogul  or  Turk,  Afiatic  or  European,  Mo¬ 
hammedan  or  Chriftian,  with  the  felf-fame  incitement  be¬ 
fore  him,  the  felf-fame  dilpofition  to  fpoliation  and  plun¬ 
der,  to  chicanery  and  robbery,  is  found  to  exift.  But  for 
thofe  glittering  baubles,  the  defolating  irruptions  of  the 
bloody-minded  Mahmood,  of  Gengis,  and  of  Tamerlane, 
had  never  taken  place  ; — but  for  them,  the  nations  of 
which  we  are  about  to  fpeak  had  never  explored  the  In¬ 
dian  Seas,  nor  embrued  their  hands  in  biood-guiltinefs 
abroad,  or  furniflied  the  baneful  examples  of  Eaftern  lux¬ 
ury  and  voiuptuouihefs  at  home. 

Almoft  the  only  channel  through  which  the  goods  of 
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India  could  anciently  be  procured,  was,  as  we  have  before 
hinted,  that  of  the  caravans  to  the  borders  of  the  Calpian 
Sea,  and  thence  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt ;  from  whence 
the  Venetians  and  Genoefe  had  become  the  earners,  and 
greatly  enriched  their  refpeftive  dates,  by  dealing  out,  at 
an  enormous  price,  thefe  bewitching  articles  to  the  na- 
tionslof  Europe.  See  Commerce,  vol.  iv.  p.  857.  It 
happened  about  this  time  that  the  enlarged  mind  of  Ema¬ 
nuel  long  of  Portugal  was  bent  on  making  nautical  dif- 
coveries  ;  and,  having  in  his  eye  this  enviable  commerce 
of  the  maritime  Venetians,  determined,  if  poflible,  to  out¬ 
rival  them,  by  finding  a  nearer  way  to  that  fafeinating 
land  of  unbounded  wealth.  The  fpirit  of  enterpril'e  was 
thus  awakened  into  activity  ;  and  a  fmall  Portuguefe  fleet 
advanced  along  the  weftern  fliore  of  the  African  conti¬ 
nent,  far  beyond  the  utmolt  boundary  of  other  navigators 
in  thofe  feas.  Encouraged  by  fuccefs,  it  became  more 
adventurous,  and  furmounted  difficulties  which  were 
once  deemed  infuperable.  When  the  Portuguefe  found 
in  the  torrid  zone,  which  the  ancients  had  pronounced  to 
be  uninhabitable,  fertile  countries,  occupied  by  numerous 
nations  ;  and  perceived  that  the  continent  of  Africa,  in- 
ftead  of  extending  in  breadth  towards  the  welt,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  opinion  of  Ptolemy,  appeared  to  contract  itfelf, 
and  to  bend  ealtward ;  more  extenfive  prol'pe&s  opened 
to  their  view,  and  infpired  them  with  confident  hopes  of 
reaching  India,  by  continuing  to  hold  the  fame  courfe 
which  they  had  fo  long  purfued. 

After  feveral  preparatory  attempts,  a  fmall  fquadron 
failed  from  the  Tagus,  under  the  command  of  Vafco  de 
Gama,  whofe  abilities  and  courage  fitted  him  for  fuch  an 
arduous  enterpril'e.  He  was  the  firft  who  ventured  be¬ 
yond  that  promontory  which  forms  the  fouthern  extre¬ 
mity  of  Africa,  firft  difeovered  by  his  countryman  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Diaz,  who  called  it  “  The  Stormy  Cape (fee 
Good  Hope,  vol.  viii.  p.678-687  ;)  and,  after  experienc¬ 
ing  profperous  navigation  along  the  fouth  -eaft  of  Africa,  he 
arrived  at  the  city  of  Melinda,  and  had  the  fatisfadfion  of 
finding  there  a  people  far  advanced  in  civilization  and  the 
arts  of  life  ;  arid,  being  conducted  by  their  pilots,  he  failed 
acrofs  the  Indian  ocean,  and  landed  at  Calicut,  on  the 
coalt  of  Malabar,  on  the  zzd  of  May  14-98,  ten  months 
and  two  days  after  his  departure  from  the  port  of  Lilbon. 

At  that  period,  Secunder,  the  Ion  of  Beloli,  fat  on  the 
throne  of  Delhi ;  and  the  inferior  fovereign  of  Calicut, 
called  the  zamorin,  aftonillied  at  this  unexpected  vifit  of 
an  unknown  people,  whofe  afpedl,  and  arms,  and  man¬ 
ners,  bore  no  refemblance  to  any  of  the  nations  accuftom- 
ed  to  frequent  his  harbours,  and  who  had  arrived  in  his 
dominions  by  a  route  hitherto  deemed  impracticable, 
received  them  with  that  fond  admiration  which  is  often 
excited  by  novelty ;  but,  in  a  Ihort  time,  from  motives  of 
jealoufy,  and  fearing  their  objedt  was  conqueft,  he  formed 
various  tchemes  to  cut  them  off.  The  Portuguefe  admi¬ 
ral,  however,  extricated  himfelf  with  lingular  dexterity  ; 
and  at  laft  failed  from  Calicut  with  his  Ihips  loaded  not 
only  with  the  valuable  commodities  peculiar  to  that  coaft, 
but  with  many  rich  productions  of  the  eaftern  parts  of 
India.  He  returned  to  Portugal  in  two  years  after  his 
failing  from  the  Tagus,  but  with  an  exceffive  lofs  of  men ; 
for,  out  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  perfons  whom  he 
took  with  him,  only  fifty-five  returned.  Emanuel  re¬ 
ceived  him  with  every  teftimony  of  refpedt  and  kindnefs  ; 
created  him  count  of  Videgueira ;  and  not  only  declared 
him  Admiral  of  t(ie  Indies,  but  made  that' office  heredi¬ 
tary  in  his  family. 

On  the  firft  rumour  of  this  fuccefsful  voyage,  the  Ve¬ 
netians,  with  the  quick-fighted  difeernment  of  merchants, 
forefawthe  immediate  conlequence  of  it  to  be  the  ruin  of 
that  lucrative  branch  of  commerce  which  had  contributed 
fo  greatly  to  enrich  and  aggrandize  their  country  ;  and 
they  felt  this  with  more  poignancy,  becaule  they  did  not 
polfefs  any  means  of  preventing,  or  even  of  retarding,  its 
operation.  The  hopes  and  fears  of  both  were  w'ell-found- 
ed.  The  Portuguele  entered  upon  the  new  career,  opened 
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to  them,  with  activity  and  ardour ;  and  made  exertions, 
both  commercial  and  military,  far  beyond  what  could 
have  been  expedted  from  a  kingdom  of  luch  inconfidera- 
ble  extent.  A  much  fuperior  fleet  was  now  prepared  with 
all  poflible  expedition,  and  failed  under  the  command  of 
Peter  Alvarez  Cabral.  This  fecond  fleet,  which  confifted 
of  thirteen  Ihips,  made  fo  refpedtable  an  appearance,  when 
it  arrived  on  the  coaft  of  India,  that  the  zamorin,  terri¬ 
fied  at  its  arrival,  fent  meflengers  to  invite  the  admiral  on- 
flrore ;  entertained  him  with  hofpitality,  and  affigned  him 
a  commodious  houle  for  the  eftablifhment  of  a  fadtory, 
and  the  depofition  of  ftores.  Incidents  of  difagreement, 
however,  again  arofe,  and  Cabral  feized  on  all  the  Indian 
flapping  then  in  the  harbour.  The  enraged  citizens  of 
Calicut  in  revenge  furrounded  the  fadtory,  burnt  the 
houfe,  plundered  the  magazines,  and  malfacred  all  the 
Portuguele  who  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  effect  their 
retreat  on-board  the  fleet.  Cabral,  after  plundering  the 
rich  India  Ihips,  let  fire  to  them  ;  and,  pointing  his  can¬ 
non  againft  the  town,  feverely  battered  the  walls  and  ad¬ 
jacent  buildings  ;  he  then  fet  fail  for  the  port  of  Cochin, 
fituated  likewife  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  about  thirty 
leagues  dillant  from  Calicut.  Between  the  rajah  of  Co¬ 
chin  and  the  Zamorin,  a  violent  dilfenfion  had  for  fome 
time  exifted  ;  in  conlequence  of  which,  the  artful  Cabral 
advifed  a  defenlive  league  to  be  formed  by  the  rajah  and 
the  kings  of  Coulau  and  Cananor,  againft  the  haughty 
Zamorin.  By  their  patronage  he  was  enabled  to  return 
to  Europe  with  a  moft  valuable  cargo  ;  and  three  ambaf- 
fadors  fent  with  him  by  thofe  princes  to  the  court  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  gave  unufual  lplendour  to  his  arrival  at  Lilbon. 
In  the  voyage  homeward,  the  valuable  illand  of  Saint  He¬ 
lena  was  firft  difeovered,  and  taken  polfeffion  of,  by  this 
fortunate  adventurer. 

A  fquadron  of  four  Ihips  was  difpatched  by  Emanuel, 
under  Don  Juan  Calleca,  before  the  return  of  Cabral,  to 
fupport  his  operations ;  and  thefe  were  loon  followed  by 
a  moft  refpedtable  fleet  of  twenty  fail,  with  a  proportiona¬ 
ble  number  of  troops,  under  the  command  of, the  former 
adventurer  Vafco  de  Gama ;  who,  though  advanced  in 
years,  was  ready  at  his  fovereign’s  call  to  renew  his  ca¬ 
reer  of  glory  on  the  Indian  feas.  The  zamorin,  wffo  had 
equipped  a  fleet  of  forty  Ihips,  was  again  beaten  ;  Which 
gave  new  confidence  to  the  friendly  rajahs  of  Cochin  and 
Cananor;  and  the  Portuguefe  admiral  returned,  laden 
with  greater  wealth  than  ever  India  had  yet  poured  into 
the  harbours  of  Lilbon. 

But  the  zamorin,  on  the  departure  of  Gama,  immedi¬ 
ately  took  his  revenge,  marched  an  army  of  fifty  thouland 
men  againft  Cochin,  demanding  the  inftant  furrender  of 
all  the  Portuguefe  in  his  dominions.  Trimumpara,  the 
aftonilhed  rajah,  acted  with  great  firmnefs,  and  refufed  to 
accede  to  the  ungenerous  demand  ;  upon  which  the  za¬ 
morin  fet  fire  to  the  town,  and  malfacred  the  inhabitants 
without  diftindtion  of  age.  But  on  the  arrival  of  the  re¬ 
nowned  Alphonfo  Albuquerque,  in  the  year  1507,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Triftram  d'Acugna,  marlhal  of  Portugal, 
with  a  fleet  of  leventeen  Ihips,  and  three  thouland  troops, 
he  foon  reftored  the  expelled  rajah,  retook  Cochin,  and 
drove  out  the  zamorin’s  army  with  great  daughter.  He 
then  failed  for  the  port  of  Calicut,  and  attacked  the  city 
by  fea  and  land  ;  when,  refolving  to  retaliate  the  feverity 
exercil'ed  againft  the  rajah  of  Cochin,  he  burnt  the  town, 
deftroyed  the  fortrefs,  and  pillaged  the  zamorin’s  palace, 
in  which  was  found  a  magazine  of  irnmenfe  treafures. 
On  fight  of  this,  the  impatient  foldiers,  regard lefs  of  order 
and  difeipline,  and  thinking  they  had  totally  difeomfited 
the  enemy,  ruffied  forward  to  ranfack  and  plunder  the 
rich  ftores  of  gold  and  jewels.  But,  while  the  Pcrtu- 
guefe  foldiers  were  thus  difperfed  through  the  numerous 
apartments  and  private  recelfes  of  the  palace,  the  zamo¬ 
rin’s  army  rallied,  and,  coming  upon  them  while  rioting 
in  the  ipoils  of  the  city,  they  wrere  to  a  man  cut  to  pieces 
and  the  marlhal  d’Acugna  perilhed  in  the  undiftinguiihed 
(laughter..  Albuquerque  himfelf,  after  receiving  a  dread¬ 
ful. 
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fal  contufion  on  the  head,  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  es¬ 
caped  on-board  his  ffiip.  See  the  article  Calicut,  vol.  iii. 
p.  620. 

Defeated  in  his  views  of  driving  out  the  zamorin,  and 
feizing  his  territory,  Albuquerque  next  projected  the 
fcheme  of  reducing  the  iiland  of  Goa,  in  the  province  of 
Guzerat,  on  the-Malabar  or  weftern  coaft  of  Hindooftan, 
and  making  it  the  emporium  of  the  Portuguefe  trade  in 
the  Eaft  Indies.  See  the  article  Guzerat,  vol.  ix.  p.  133. 
At  that  period,  Bahadur  was  the  affumed  king  of  Guze¬ 
rat,  having,  as  we  have  Hated,  during  the  diltra&ions  of 
the  Afghan  dynafty  of  -Lodi,,  fhaken  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Delhi  emperors,  and  fet  up  for  himfelf ;  while  the  king 
of  the  Deccan,  from  whofe  dominions  Goa  had  been  taken, 
was  Mahmud  Shah,  a  weak  and  debauched  prince,  who 
refigned  his  authority  to  his  general  Adil  Shah,  called  alfo 
Idalcan.  The  Portuguefe  admiral  had  no  fooner  poffeffed 
himfelf  of  Goa,  and  left  it  under  the  care  of  a  governor, 
than  intelligence  of  the  important  tranfa&ion  was  tranf- 
mitted  to  Adil  Khan ;  who,  without  the  fmalleft  delay, 
equipped  an  army  and  a  fleet,  and  failed  to  its  relief. 
Landing  his  troops,  he  vigoroufly  affaulted  the  place, 
killed  the  Portuguefe  governor,  and  cut  in  pieces  all  who 
had  not  time  to  efcape  to  their  fhips. ,  Thefe  veffels  failed 
in  quell  of  Albuquerque,  who  now  collecting  the  whole 
naval  and  military  force  of  his  nation  then  in  India,  com¬ 
menced  a  new  and  terrible  affault  on  the  works  that  de¬ 
fended  the  port,  and  then  ftormed  the  city,  putting  every 
one  to  death  who  was  found  in  arms.  The  utmoft  ef¬ 
forts  were  now  employed  to  render  Goa  impregnable : 
walls  flanked  with  baftions,  and  a  ftrong  caltle,  were  con- 
ltrucled  of  immenfe  ftrength  ;  and  innumerable  palaces 
and  churches  gradually  arofe  to  adorn  this  new  metropo¬ 
lis  of  Portuguefe  India.  See  the  article  Goa,  vol.  viii. 
P-  6«- 

Three  celebrated  ports  in  the  Indian  Seas  were  at  this  pe¬ 
riod  poffeffed  by  the  Moorifh  or  Mohammedan  merchants  ; 
namely,  Aden,  on  the  coaft  of  Arabia;  Ormus,  in  the  Per- 
fian  Gulf ;  and  Malacca,  the  capital  of  Malay.  Albuquer¬ 
que  now  formed  the  bold  deflgn  of  driving  out  the  Moors, 
and  feizing  their  pofleffions  in  the  name  of  king  Emanuel, 
his  royal  mailer.  The  force  which  the  Portuguefe  com¬ 
mander  brought  againft  Malacca,  the  firft  objeftof  his  af¬ 
fault,  conlifted  of  nineteen  Ihips  of  war,  and  fourteen  hun¬ 
dred  troops ;  with  which  he  made  fo  furious  an  attack 
upon  the  city  both  by  lea  and  land,  that  the  Malays, 
though  they  made  a  long  and  obftinate  reliftance,  were  at 
length  overcome.  The  city  was  taken  by  llorm,  the  in¬ 
habitants  put  to  the  fword,  and  their  wealth  plundered  by 
.the  viftors.  Of  this  wealth,  the  grand  fpur  of  the  occa- 
lion,  l'ome  eftimate  may  be  formed,  when  it  is  reflected 
that  only  a  fifth  of  it,  which  was  referved  for  the  king, 
amounted  to  two  hundred  thoufand  pieces  of  gold !  Al¬ 
buquerque,  after  having  malfacred  the  Moors,  repeopled 
the  city  with  native  Malays,  creeled  a  fort  of  great  ftrength 
to  defend  it  from  liirprife,  while  he  took  poffeffion  of  the 
neighbouring  illands  called  the  Moluccas  ;  which  lee, 
for  an  account  of  them. 

During  the  time  that  Albuquerque  was  profecuting 
thefe  l'chemes  of  ambition  at  Malacca,  we  will  not  lay 
with  what  claim  of  juftice  or  right,  Goa  was  affaulted  by 
another  formidable  army  of  Hindoos,  lent  by  Adil  Khan 
(or  Idalcan,)  to  recover  that  capital  from  their  foreign 
enemy,  in  which  they  fucceeded.  On  the  firft  intelligence 
of  this  unlooked-for  hoftility,  the  Portuguele  admiral 
quitted  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  took  with  him  all 
the  forces  that  could  be  fpared ;  conlilting  of  twenty-one 
ihips,  and  four  thoufand  land-forces,  with  which  he  com¬ 
menced  a  furious  attack  on  Goa  by  lea  and  land;  and  fo 
irrefiltable  was  the  ardour  of  his  troops,  that  the  city  was 
quickly  compelled  to  lurrender,  on  conditions  dictated 
by  the  conqueror.  The  fame  of  Albuquerque  began  now 
to  expand  in  every  direction  over  the  weftern  coaft  of  In¬ 
dia  ;  and  both  the  Zamorin,  and  Adil  Khan,  fent  ambaf- 
fadors  to  folicit  his  future  friendihip  and  alliance. 


This  point  gained,  the  enterprifing  Albuquerque  im¬ 
mediately  put  in  force  his  meditated  attack  upon  Aden,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea.  Againft  that  celebrated  city, 
he  fitted  out  twenty  Ihips,  containing  feventeen  hundred 
Portuguefe  and  eight  hundred  Malays.  But,  on  their  ar¬ 
rival,  they  found  the  place  more  ftrongly  fortified  than  they 
had  an)'-  idea  of.  Neverthelefs  they  attempted  to  take  the 
citadel  by  ftorm,  but  were  driven  back  by  the  natives  with 
prodigious  daughter,  and  obliged  to  give  up  the  enterprize. 
They  in  revenge  burnt  all  the  Ihipping  in  the  harbour;  and 
entered  on  the  fourth  day  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  on 
which  they  fpread  their  fails  with  great  exultation,  being 
the  firft  Portuguefe  veffels  that  ever  navigated  that  lake ; 
where  they  had  alfo  the  good  fortune  to  capture  feveral 
rich  lliips  belonging  to  the  fultan  of  Cairo ;  but,  being 
compelled  to  winter  at  Comaran,  they  fullered  leverely 
from  ficknefs  and  famine,  and  were  greatly  reduced  in 
their  numbers.  When  the  feafon  permitted,  Albuquerque 
returned  to  India  ;  but  fecured  the  lpacious  port  of  Maf- 
kat  in  Arabia  Felix,  which  he  added  to  his  other  con- 
quefts,  and  made  it  an  emporium  for  the  wealth  of  the 
three  Arabias,  of  Perfia,  and  of  India;  and  it  continued 
to  maintain  this  pre-eminence  till  nearly  the  middle  of  the 
feventeenth  century,  when,  in  confequence  of  their  ty¬ 
ranny  and  avarice,  the  Portuguele  were  violently  expelled 
by  an  infurreftion  of  the  inhabitants,  never  more  to 
hoift  their  flag,  or  renew  their  traffic,  in  that  feaport  of 
Afia. 

Though  foiled  in  his  attempts  upon  Aden,  Albuquer¬ 
que  was  determined  to  reduce  to  the  Portuguefe  flag  the 
rich  commercial  city  and  iiland  of  Ormus,  fituated  in  the 
Perlian  GuJph  :  fee  the  article  Ormus.  The  whole  of 
his  forces  in  India  attended  him  on  his  expedition.  In 
haughty  terms  he  demanded  of  its  terrified  fovereign,  Tu- 
ran  Shah,  a  weak  and  effeminate  prince,  full  poffeffion  of 
the  citadel,  the  eftabliftnnent  of  Portuguefe  factories  on 
the  iiland,  and  the  future  dependence  of  his  kingdom  on 
the  crown  of  Portugal.  If  thefe  conditions  were  refufed, 
he  threatened  to  burn  the  capital,  and  plunder  the  iiland. 
Turan  Shah  hefitated  not  to  obey  this  arbitrary  fummons  ; 
the  keys  both  of  the  citadel  and  the  palace  were  yielded 
up  to  the  invader.  Its  palaces  were  converted  into  fac¬ 
tories  for  the  new  fettlers,  and  the  (tores  and  artillery  of 
the  place,  not  requifite  for  its  immediate  defence,  were 
depofited  cn-board  the  fleet,  and  conveyed  to  Goa.  Pe¬ 
dro  d’Albuquerque,  a  kinfman  of  the  admiral,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  governor ;  who  ffiortly  after  put  to  death  the  ful¬ 
tan  and  his  minillers,  and  put  fifteen  princes  of  the  blood 
under  confinement,  while  they  plundered  their  effects,  and 
feized  upon  the  unbounded  wealth  of  the  place!!! 

The  thirft  after  glory  Hill  ftimulating  Albuquerque  to 
the  aggrandizement  of  his  own  country,  he  now  formed 
two  political  yet  daring  projects.  One  was  to  deftroy 
the  trade  of  Alexandria  into  the  eaft  by  way  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  to  ruin  all  Egypt,  by  inducing  the  emperor  of 
Abyffinia  to  divert  the  channel  of  the  Nile  into  the  fea, 
before  it  reaches  Egypt.  The  other  was,  to  tranfport  a 
large  body  of  horfe  to  Arabia,  in  order  to  plunder  Moham¬ 
med’s  tomb  at  Mecca,  and  thereby  put  an  end  to  the  reli¬ 
gious  and  commercial  pilgrimages  to  that  place.  But 
thefe  mighty  defigns  were  cut  lhort  by  the  death  of  Al¬ 
buquerque,  which  happened  on  his  return  to  Goa,  after  a 
lhort  illnefs,  in  his  fixty-third  year,  Dec.  16,  1515. 

His  fucceffor  Lopez  Saurez  eftablilhed  a  fettlement  at 
Columbo,  on  the  iiland  of  Ceylon,  making  its  fovereign 
compound  for  his  kingdom,  by  acknowledging  himfelf  a 
fubjefl  of  the  king  of  Portugal.  And  at  a  iomewhat  later 
period,  the  city  and  iiland  of  Diu,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
gulf  of  Cambay,  denominated  the  Key  of  India,  at  that 
time  iubjeft  to  Bahadur,  fovereign  of  Guzerat,  with  one 
of  the  fineft  ports  in  India,  was  likewife  fubjefled  to  the 
controul  of  the  Portuguefe,  by  the  mode  commonly  prac- 
tifed  by  their  commander,  of  affifting  the  prince  againft 
his  enemies,  and  in  return  demanding  permiffion  to  efta- 
blilh  a  factory,  and  ere6l  a  fortrels  in  his  capital.  This 
1  affiftance 
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afliftance  was  afforded  to  Bahadur  by  the  Portuguefe  in 
his  war  with  the  emperor  Humaioon,  as  recited  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  hiftory  of  the  Mogul  emperors  ;  but  he  was  after¬ 
wards  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and,  endea¬ 
vouring  to  efcape,  perilhed  in  the  fea  near  the  fort  of  Diu. 
Balfain,  in  the  diftrift  of  Baglana,  was  feized  and  made  a 
Portuguefe  factory  by  d’Acugna  in  1555,  and  by  that 
viceroy  formed  into  a  place  of  great  ftrength,  Daman 
too,  and  Chaul,  under  the  fame  aufpices,  rofe  to  confi- 
derable  eminence  ;  and  the  former  could  boaft  a  citadel 
abfolutely  impregnable,  as  was  experienced  by  Aurung- 
zebe  himfelf.  In  Bombay,  they  enjoyed  the  excellent 
harbour,  which,  fince  the  year  1661,  became  fubjeft  to 
England;  and  in  Onore,  they  enjoyed  the, monopoly  of 
the  finelt  pepper  produced  in  India. 

Having  in  this  predatory  manner  become  mailers  of  the 
whole  coaft  from  the  Indus  to  Ceylon,  they  failed  round 
the  extremity  of  that  illand,  and  began  to  form  fettlements 
on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  peninlula,  or  coalt  of  Coroman¬ 
del.  See  the  Map.  At  Negapatam,  then  an  indifferent 
town,  but  which  they  foon  improved  into  a  city  of  great 
magnificence,  they  fixed  their  firfl  ftation.  Their  fecond 
was  at  Meliapour,  where  their  great  apoltle  or  miffionary, 
St.  Thomas,  was  buried  ;  and  whole  fepulchre  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  affedt  to  Ihow  at  this  day  on  the  fummit  of  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  mountain.  This  city  was  made  the  Portuguefe 
capital  in  Coromandel ;  and  had  no  rival,  except  their 
metropolis  in  Malabar.  Of  this  place  indeed,  Icarcely  any 
veftiges  remain  ;  our  capital  of  Fort  Saint  George,  or  Ma¬ 
dras,  from  which  it  is  diftant  only  ten  miles,  having  been 
chiefly  built  out  of  its  ruins.  Malulipatam,  iituated  near 
the  mouth,of  the  Kiftna,  was  the  third  and  la.lt  of  their 
fettlements  on  this  coalt. 

Thus  the  year  1560  might  be  confidered  as  the  meri¬ 
dian  of  the  glory  of  the  Portuguefe  empire  in  Hindooltan. 
Their  commerce  had  become  the  molt  confiderable  of  any 
nation  in  the  world  ;  and  they  now  propofed  to  extend  it 
to  China  and  Japan.  A  Iquadron  of  eight  fhips  was  fit¬ 
ted  out,  laden  with  articles  of  the  molt  coftly  European 
merchandife,  and  the  command  given  to  Ferdinand  An- 
drada,  who  arrived  fafely  at  Canton,  and  both  himfelf  and 
Perez,  the  Portuguefe  envoy,  were  received  with  kindnefs 
and  diltinftion.  Difputes,  however,  unhappily  ariling,  as 
is  laid,  from  the  infolence  of  the  Portuguefe,  the  ambaf- 
fador  was  thrown  into  chains,  while  Andrada  was  obliged 
to  fail  back  for  fafety  to  Malacca.  Thus  matters  remained 
for  feveral  years  ;  when  a  daring  pirate,  with  a  formidable 
fleet,  having  laid  liege  to  Canton,  and  feized  upon  the 
ifland  of  Macao,  and  a  Portuguefe  Iquadron  arriving  be¬ 
fore  Canton  juft  at  the  fame  time,  they  fell  upon  the  pi¬ 
rates,  killed  their  leader,  retook  Macao,  and  drove  the  pira-- 
tical  adventurers  entirely  out  of  thofe  feas.  By  this  means 
they  fo  effectually  conciliated  the  regard  of  theChinefe  mo¬ 
narch,  that  he  beftowed  Macao  upon  them,  with  permilfion 
to  form  a  fettlement  there,  and  trade  with  his  fubjedts  upon 
the  molt  favoured  terms.  Macao  was  immediately  forti¬ 
fied  by  them,  and  became  one  of  the  molt  celebrated  marts 
of  Afia  ;  as  they  were  thereby  enabled  to  eftablifh  a  lucra¬ 
tive  commerce  with  the  rich  illands  that  form  the  exten- 
five  empire  of  Japan,  firft  difcovered  by  fome  navigators 
of  that  nation  about  the  year  154.0  ;  but  from  which  they 
were  afterwards  expelled,  for  interfering  with  the  forms 
of  its  government,  and  alfuming  a  pre-eminence  over  the 
Itate,  which  was  by  no  means  their  due. 

Such,  however,  had  been  the  induftry  and  ingenuity  of 
this  people,  that  they  had  completely  turned  the  commerce 
of  the  whole  eaftern  world  into  a  new  channel.  “  Previ¬ 
ous  to  this  commerce,”  lays  Faria,  the  Portuguefe  hilto- 
rian,  “  fpices  were  conveyed  to  Europe  with  vaft  trouble 
and  coft.  The  clove  of  Molucca,  the  nutmeg  and  mace  of 
Banda,  the  fandal  of  Timour,  the  camphor  of  Borpeo, 
the  gold  and  filver  of  Luconia,  and  all  other  fpecies  of 
wealth,  drugs,  fpices,  perfumes,  and  curiofities  of  China, 
Java,  Siam,  and  other  eaftern  kingdoms,  were  carried  to 
the  market  of  the  city  of  Malacca,  feated  in  the  Golden 
Vol.X.  No.  64a. 
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Cherfonefe ;  whence  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  weftera 
countries,  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea,  brought  them  ;  carrying  cn 
this  traffic  by  way  of  barter,  money  being  of  lefs  value 
than  the  commodities  imported.  It  was  this  trade  that  en¬ 
riched  the  cities  of  Calicut,  Cambaya,  Ormus,  and  Aden  ; 
the  merchants  adding  to  the  articles  brought  from  Ma¬ 
lacca,  the  rubies  of  Pegu,  the  fluffs  of  Bengal,  the  pearls 
of  Kilkare,  the  diamonds  of  Narfmga,  the  cinnamon  and 
richer  rubies  of  Ceylon,  and  the  pepper,' ginger,  and  other 
fpices,  produced  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  From  Ormus 
they  were  conveyed  to  Europe  up  the  Perfian  Gulf,  by 
the  way  of  Baffora,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
thence  diftributed  in  caravans  through  Armenia,  Trebi- 
fond.  Tartary,  Aleppo,  and  Damafcus;  and  then  at  the 
port  of  Baruth  upon  the  Mediterranean,  the  Venetians, 
Genoefe,  and  Catalonians,  loaded  their  veffels  with  them 
to  their  refpedtive  countries.  Thofe  that  came  up  the 
Red  Sea  were  landed  at  Toro  and  Suez,  towns  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  that  gulf,  thence  they  were  tranfported  in  cara¬ 
vans  to  Grand  Cairo,  and  down  the  Nile  to  Alexandria, 
whence  they  were  Ihipped  oft'  to  Europe.” 

While  the  illuftrious  Emanuel  lived,  no  efforts  were 
wanting  to  fuftain  in  its  full  vigour  that  mighty  empire 
in  India,  which  his  policy  had  planned,  and  which  his 
wifdom  and  power  were  happily  united  to  confolidate. 
He  enjoyed  the  uncommon  felicity  of  living  long  enough 
to  fee  whatever  he  had  fo  boldly  projected  arrive  at  its 
full  maturity.  On  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1521,  no 
relaxation  of  vigour  or  difcipline  took  place ;  his  i'uccef- 
for,  John  III.  anxious  to  follow  up  the  maxims  of  his  wife 
progenitor,  regularly  dil'patched  to  India,  at  the  proper 
feafon,  fleets  nut  only  adequate  to  all  the  purpofes  of  felf- 
defence,  but  all'o  of  the  molt  enlarged  commerce,  on  the 
coafts  and  illands  of  Afia.  But  during  the  reign  of  Se- 
baftian,  the  Portuguele  empire  in  India  fell  under  the  fu- 
perftitious  tyranny  of  monks  and  bigots  ;  in  every  city  the 
Jefuits  eredted  the  bloody  banner  of  the  fpiritual  inquifi- 
tion,  whereby  the  moft  unheard-of  cruelties  were  exer- 
ciled  upon  the  perfecuted  but  unoffending  natives  ;  until 
their  name  became  the  abhorrence  and  execration  of  the 
Indians.  The  fame  caufes  operated,  with  nearly  the  fame 
effedts,  in  Europe,  and  contributed  materially  to  the  fub- 
jedtion  of  Portugal  to  the  Spanilh  yoke,  which  took  place 
in  1580.  During  this  difaftrous  period  of  nearly  fixty 
years,  their  power  and  influence  in  India  kept  gradually 
declining ;  Ormus  was  feized  upon  by  the  Perfians  ;  and 
they  loft  their  valuable  fettlements  in  Ceylon  ;  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  great  capital  of  Malacca,  and  moft  of  the 
Molucca  illands,  were  wrefted  from  them  by  the  Dutch. 
See  the  articles  Holland,  and  Portugal.  Inftead  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  fhips  that  were  accuftomed  annually 
to  be  fent  to  India,  for  the  purpofesj  of  fuftaining  their 
military  and  commercial  eftablifhments,  only  five  or  fix 
were  now  difpatched  thither  ;  and  the  illands  of  Diu  and 
Goa  were  almoft  the  only  part  of  their  Indian  fettlements 
left  undifturbed.  On  the  reduced  produce  of  their  trade, 
the  moft  burthenfome  taxes  began  to  enfue  ;  and,  while  a 
pampered  nobility  and  priefthood  fattened  on  the  remains 
of  Afiatic  luxury,  the  inferior  claffes  itruggled  under  the 
p  re  flu  re  of  taxation,  poverty',  and  mifery.  The  fpirit  of 
the  country  was  broken.  Neither  fhips  nor  men  were  to 
be  procured  in  numbers  proportionate  to  refift  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  their  Dutch  rivals  ;  who  were  actively  in¬ 
vading  the  coafts  and  illands  of  Alia,  and  every  where 
erecting  their  ftandards  over  the  humbled  flag  of  Portu¬ 
gal.  Thus  baffled  and  degraded  in  India,  her  troops,  in 
whom  the  fpirit  of  mercantile  adventure  was  not  wholly 
extinguifhed,  now  directed  their  views  towards  the  Ihores 
of  South  America;  and  in  the  rich  territory  of  Brafil 
they  found  no  mean  compenfation  for  the  Ioffes  they  fuf- 
tained  in  Hindooltan.  Here  they  built  a  noble  city', 
planted  an  extenfive  colony,  and  formed,  in  a  few  years, 
one  of  the  richeft  fettlements  in  the  world ;  and  which 
has,  during  the  perfecuting  reign  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
afforded  a  fafe  and  peaceful  afylum  to  the  aged  queen 
Y  Ifa’oelia, 
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Isabella,  the  prince  regent,  and  royal  family  of  Portugal. 
See  the  article  Brasil,  vol.  iii.  p.  350-352. 

The  fpirit  of  oriental  commerce  which  firft  animated 
the  Dutch,  was  brought  into  aftion,  and  inflamed,  by  the 
immenfe  treafures  they  beheld  every  year  entering  the 
port  of  Lifbon,  brought  home  in  fafety  by  their  own 
fhips,  which  appeared  as  if  alone  privileged  to  vlfit  the 
eaftern  world.  They  foon,  however,  determined  to  par¬ 
ticipate  with  them ;  and  boldly  advanced  beyond  the 
Cape,  in  queft  of  this  land  of  unbounded  treafures.  Cor¬ 
nelius  Houtman,  in  1595,  with  a  fleet  of  four  lhips,  was 
the  firft  Dutchman  who  navigated  the  Indian  leas.  As 
this  was  a  voyage  rather  of  difcovery  than  of  traffic,  no 
great  riches  were  brought  home ;  but  the  favourable  prof- 
pe<5l  he  gave  of  their  future  attainment,  and  the  eafe  with 
which  he  acquired  accefs  on  the  coafts  and  iflands  of  Java, 
with  whofe  fovereign  he  had  formed  the  ground-work  of 
an  alliance,  were  inducements  l'ufficiently  important  to 
determine  the  United  States  of  Holland  to  fit  out  another 
fquadron  of  four  fhips  on  this  fervice  ;  and  which,  in  1 597, 
failed  under  the  command  of  admiral  Van  Neck,  whole 
prudence  and  valour  foon  fecured  them  a  fettlement  in 
Java  and  the  Moluccas ;  and  he  returned  with  this  good 
news  to  the  Texel,  loaded  with  their  richeft  productions. 

The  Portuguefe  had  entered  India  with  all  the  import¬ 
ance  and  hauteur  of  conquerors  ;  but  the  wary  Dutch 
artfully  concealed  from  the  natives  their  ambitious  views, 
and  profeffed  only  to  vifit  their  fliores  as  merchant-adven¬ 
turers.  Their  fuccefs  was  proportionate  to  their  plain 
and  fimple  appearance  ;  and,  hence  their  caufe  was  gene¬ 
rally  favoured  by  the  Indians  in  their  contefls  with  their 
vain-glorious  rivals.  Thefe  early  fucceffes  encouraged 
the  enterprifing  fpirit  of  the  principal  Dutch  merchants 
to  form  themfelves  into  an  Eaft-India  Company ;  for 
which,  in  1602,  they  obtained  a  charter.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  now  united  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  flop  their  progrefs  ;  a  feries  of  triumphs  over 
their  combined  rivals  quickly  enabled  them  to  plant  their 
ftandard  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  at  length  opened 
the  way  to  their  final  fettlement  at  Batavia  ;  a  city,  which 
in  a  few  ages,  became  the  rival  in  grandeur,  in  wealth, 
and  population,  with  the  proudeft  capitals  of  Afia.  See 
the  article  Batavia,  vol.  ii.  p.  795. 

After  lecuring  themfelves  firmly  in  their  fettlement  of 
Batavia,  and  rendering  that  city  impregnable  to  the  mod: 
formidable  enemy  that  could  be  brought  againft  them,  the 
Dutch,  in  1655,  made  themfelves  mailers  of  Calicut;  in 
which  ftrong  hold  the  Portuguefe  ftandard  had  triumph¬ 
antly  waved  ever  fince  the  year  1500.  In  a  fliort  time  af¬ 
ter,  they  took  from  them  the  valuable  port  of  Columbo,- 
their  principal  fettlement  in  Ceylon  ;  and  thus  adding  the 
only  fecure  mart  for  cinnamon,  to  the  Molucca  iflands, 
they  fuccefsfully  acquired,  and  fcrupuloufly  retained,  a 
complete  monopoly  of  the  trade  for  fpices.  With  the 
diflant  empires  of  Japan  and  China  they  had  formed  com¬ 
mercial  treaties,  and  carried  on  an  almoft  exclufive  and 
lucrative  traffic  with  thofe  nations.  They  had  eflabliffied 
their  extenfive  colony  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and 
were  every  where  rifing  in  Hindooftan  to  the  highefl  point 
of  power  and  fplendour,  on  the  ruins  of  their  once  en¬ 
vied  rivals,  the  Portuguefe ;  who  now  retained  nothing 
in  India  but  the  iflands  of  Goa  and  Diu. 

But,  in  the  nature  of  Human  events,  it  was  impoffible 
that  this  brilliant  eflablilhment  could  long  remain  unen¬ 
vied,  or  enrich  its  proje&ors,  without  their  experiencing, 
in  turn,  a  fucceffion  of  rivals  as  formidable  and  vigilant 
as  themfelves.  Of  this  truth  they  had  foon  reafon  to  be 
convinced,  by  the  preparations  made  both  by  the  Englifh 
and  French,  to  form  extenfive  fettlements  on  the  fame  in¬ 
viting  coafts,  and  ffiare  with  them  at  lealt,  if  not  exclu- 
fiveiy  feize,  this  lucrative  and  important  commerce.  It 
was  to  the  comprehenfive  mind  and  vigorous  meafures 
of  the  immortal  Colbert,  that  the  French  are  indebted  for 
the  eftablifhment,  in  1664,  of  an  Eafl-India  Company, 
founded  on  a  charter  granted  by  .Louis  XIV.  for  the  term 


of  fifty  years,  that  their  efforts  and  interefts  might  have 
time  to  confolidate.  Fifteen  millions  of  livres,  about 
656,0001.  fierling,  were  in  a  lliort  time  raifed  ;  and,  in  the 
fpring  of  the  following  year,  four  large  fhips,  equipped 
both  for  commercial  and  military  operations,  failed  from 
Breft,  and  fafely  arrived  in  the  road  of  Madagafcar  in  July 
1665. 

After  having  experienced  various  difaflers  at  Mada¬ 
gafcar,  and  finding  its  fituation  unfavourable  as  well  for 
health  as. for  commerce,  the  colony,  in  1668,  on  the  united 
recommendation  of  two  enterprifing  foreigners,  one  the 
fieur  Caron,  a  difaffedled  Dutchman,  and  the  other  the 
fieur  Marcara,  a  native  of  Ifpahan,  they  fettled  in  Surat, 
and  other  places  on  the  Malabar  coafl.  By  the  active  ex¬ 
ertions  of  the  fame  Perfian,  who  is  laid  to  have  been  re¬ 
lated  to  fome  perfons  of  dillinclion  at  the  court  of  Gol- 
conda,  they  fhortly  after  got  a  footing  at  Mafulipatam, 
on  the  Coromandel  coafl ;  they  alfo  obtained  a  fettlement 
at  Bantam,  in  Java  ;  and  at  Balafore,  and  Hoogly  in  Ben¬ 
gal,  as  well  as  at. St.  Thomas,  where  they  had  factories: 
and  finally,  after  feveral  fevere  conflicts  with  the  Dutch, 
they  eflabliffied  themfelves  in  great  force  at  Pondicherry, 
which  became  an  important  capital  in  India.  At  the  fame 
time,  they  were  continually  enlarging  the  fphere  and  adding 
to  the  flrength  of  the  fortifications  of  this  newly-erefled 
emporium  ;  from  whence  they  carried  on  a  lucrative  trade 
with  the  other  great  marts  of  India,  and,  from  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  the  diamond  mines,  they  acquired  a  prin¬ 
cipal  advantage  from  thofe  rich  commodities. 

After  the  lapfe  of  a  few  years,  efforts  were  made  to  re¬ 
new  the  expiring  charter ;  and,  by  a  Angular,  flroke  of 
policy,  an  union,  in  1719,  was  formed  between  the  French 
Eafl  and  Weft  India  companies,  under  the  general  title  of 
the  “  Comfany  of  the  Indies  ;”  with  a  new  and  increa- 
fed  capital,  of  not  let's  than  fifty  millions  of  livres.  Un¬ 
der  thele  favourable  circumflances  they  not  only  extended 
their  commerce  on  the  Indian  continent,  but  began  to 
drive  a  brifk  trade  with  China  for  teas  ;  with  Mocha  for 
coffee,  and  Arabian  drugs ;  and  with  Baffora  for  pearls, 
and  the  rich  articles  of  the  Perfian  loom.  The  great  ifles 
of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius  were  alfo  by  the  fame  fpirit  of 
enterprife  added  to  their  acquifitions  in  the  Eafl ;  and  at 
Chandernagore,  two  miles  below  Hoogly,  in  Bengal, 
they  had  exhaufted  their  whole  military  fkill,  in  erefting 
a  fort  and  baflions,  fully  adequate  to  refill  any  force  tha"t 
could  be  fent  againft  it,  at  leafl  by  the  native  powers. 
Thus,  about  the  year  1740,  the  French  had  completely 
and  extenfively  eflabliffied  themfelves  on  the  ffiores  of  the 
eaftern  world. 

This  wonderful  activity  and  perfeverance  of  the  French, 
to  gain  a  firm  add  liable  footing  on  the  Indian  continent, 
was  unquestionably  excited  more  by  political  than  com¬ 
mercial  views ;  at  lealt  in  the  breafl  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
his  fagacious  miniller.  We  have  already  had  occafion  to’ 
notice,  and  it  was  well  known  in  Europe,  that  under  the 
favourable  aufpices  of  queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  plans 
had  been  formed  in  England,  and  judicioufly,  though 
flowly,  carried  into  execution,  for  forming  eftablifhments 
in  Hindooftan,  under  the  fanftion  and  authority  of  the 
Great  Mogul.  Jealous  of  the  laurels  which  were  to  be 
plucked  in  that  diftant  region,  whether  by  war  or  com¬ 
merce,  the  envy  of  the  Gallic  nation  was  awakened  by 
thofe  early  adventurers  5  and  a  chofen  party  of  French¬ 
men  was  loon  on  the  alert,  to  feize,  or  circumvent,  the 
advantages  fuppofed  to  have  been  had  in  view  by  the  En¬ 
glifh.  Their  plans,  however,  were  not  to  be  obftrufted 
or  defeated.  The  merchants  of  London,  convinced,  by  the 
enquiries  that  had  been  let  on.  foot  in  the  country,  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  Indian  commerce,  had 
obtained  from  the  public -fpirited  queen  a  charter,  bear¬ 
ing  date  the  31ft  of  December,  1600  ;  conferring  on  them 
exclufively  the  right  of  trading  to  the  Eafl  Indies,  for  a 
certain  limited  time,  connected  with  many  other  privi¬ 
leges  and  immunities  ;  and  from  whence  may  be  dated 
the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  Britifh  East-Inbia  Com¬ 
pany.  5 
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pany  ;  for  the  legal  regulations  of  which,  fee  the  article 
Company,  vol.  iv.  p.  875-883. 

The  firft  fleet  fitted  out  by  this  company  failed  under 
the  command  of  captain  James  Lancalter,  on  the  5th  of 
June  1602,  and  fafely  arrived  in  the  road  of  Acheen,  in 
Sumatra  ;  by  the  fovereign  of  which  place,  after  the  deli¬ 
very  of  the  queen’s  letters  and  prefents,  they  were  ho¬ 
nourably  received,  and  fanftioned  by  a  treaty.  They  af¬ 
terwards  touched  at  the  Moluccas,  where  they  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  equal  diftinftion  ;  and  fuffered  to  return  with 
a  valuable  cargo  of  fpices,  with  which  they  reached  the 
Thames  in  September  1603. 

The  fecond  Englifli  voyage  to  India  was  undertaken  in 
1604,  with  a  fleet  of  three  fhips,  under  fir  Henry  Mid¬ 
dleton,  who  returned  not  only  wit-li  one  of  the  richeft 
cargoes  that  had  ever  before  arrived  in  the  Britilh  Chan¬ 
nel,  but  with  letters  and  prefents  of  confiderable  value  to 
king  James  I.  from  the  fovereigns  of  Bantam  and  Tidore. 

Captain  Keeling  commanded  the  third  Englilh  fleet  to 
India;  and  with  him  was  difpatched  captain  Hawkins, 
in  quality  of  ambaflador  to  the  Mogul  court ;  where  he 
procured  for  his  countiymen  thofe  early  commercial  en¬ 
couragements,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  all  their  fub- 
fequent  profperity  in  the  Eaft.  The  fourth  expedition, 
deviating  from  the  regular  channel  of  trade,  vifited  the 
fhores  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  with  indifferent  fuccefs ; 
but  the  fifth,  which  captain  Middleton  a  fecond  time  com¬ 
manded,  was  eminently  fortunate  ;  for,  after  triumphing 
over  the  machinations  of  the  Dutch  at  the  Moluccas,  he 
is  faid  to  have  brought  home  with  him  a  hundred  and 
thirty  tons  of  nutmegs,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  mace, 
befides  many  other  valuable  articles  of  traffic. 

The  united  efforts  of  the  Dutch  and  Portuguefe  were 
now  to  be  called  forth  againft  the  Englifli,  to  render,  if 
poflible,  their  commercial  plans  abortive.  The  Dutch, 
having  become  abfolute  mailers  of  the  fpice-iflands,  and 
ufing  both  fraud  and  force  to  retain  them,  it  was  refolved 
by  the  Englifli  to  attempt  gaining  a  fettlement  on  the 
fhores  of  the  province  of  Cambay.  In  161  r,  four  flout 
fhips,  under  the  command  of  captain  Beft,  failed  for  In¬ 
dia  ;  and  after  a  profperous  voyage,  came  to  anchor  in 
the  road  of  Surat,  and  eftablifhed  a  fadtory  there.  A 
powerful  fleet  was  loon  difpatched  by  the  Portuguefe 
viceroy  at  Goa,  to  exterminate  this  Englifli  fettlement ; 
but  after  three  aftions,  the  Portuguefe  were  totally  de¬ 
feated,  and  the  Englifli  exulted  in  their  fuccefs.  After 
this  triumph,  captain  Beft  failed  for  Acheen  and  Java, 
where  the  fame  of  his  exploits  had  arrived  before  him, 
and  fo  intimidated  the  Dutch,  that  no  obftruclion  was 
thrown  in  the  way  of  his  commercial  intercourfe  ;  and  he 
returned  to  England  in  1614,  loaded  with  riches  and 
glory. 

The  fuccefsful  miflion  of  captain  Hawkins,  at  the  Mo¬ 
gul  court,  gave  occafion  for  James  I.  to  fend  out  fir 
Thomas  Roe,  on  an  embafly  to  Jehanguir,  the  then  reign¬ 
ing  fultan  of  Hindooftan,  at  the  court  of  Agra,  as  noticed 
at  p.  44  of  this  article.  A  fquadron,  fitted  out  under  cap¬ 
tain  Keeling,  conveyed  the  new  ambaflador, with  a  ftately 
coach,  and  other  magnificent  prefents,  to  the  fhores  of  In¬ 
dia  ;  and  which,  proving  highly  acceptable  to  the  Great 
Mogul,  procured  for  the  company  many  important  privi¬ 
leges.  The  Dutch,  however,  were  fo  firmly  eftablifhed  in 
their  newly-erefted  city  and  caftle  of  Batavia,  and  forti¬ 
fied  in  a  manner  fo  impregnable,  that  after  many  fevere 
battles,  fought  with  unfliaken  courage  on  both  fides,  a 
treaty  was  entered  into,  by  which  it  was  ftipulated,  July  7, 
1619,  that  from  that  date  a  general  commerce,  through¬ 
out  the  Eaft  Indies,  fhould  be  uninterruptedly  carried  on 
by  both  nations ;  and"  that,  to  prevent  all  unfair  prac¬ 
tices,  the  price  of  the  different  commodities  fhould  be 
fixed  by  commiflioners  appointed  for  the  purpofe ;  but 
that,  in  confequence  of  prior  right,  and  incalculable  ex- 
pences  incurred  in  erecting  forts  and  magazines,  in  (the 
Molucca  ifles,  Banda,  and  Amboyna,  thd  Englifli  fhould 
enjoy  one- third  part  of  the  commerce,  and  the  Dutch  the 


other  two-thirds ;  with  many  other  equitable  and  falutary 
regulations.  But  this  treaty  was  almoft  immediately  vio¬ 
lated  by  the  Dutch;  after  which  followed,  in  1622, 
thofe  horrible  cruelties  and  maflacres  on  the  part  of  the 
Dutch,  which  for  ages  eaft  a  dark  veil  over  the  facred 
charafter  of  Chriftianity,  and  rendered  its  followers  odious 
both  in  the  fight  of  Mufiulmans  and  Hindoos.  For 
particulars  of  tliefe  unexampled  atrocities,  fee  the  article 
Amboyna,  vol.  i.  p.405. 

In  the  year  1661,  a  new  charter  was  granted  to  the 
Englifli  Eaft-India  Company  by  Charles  II.  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  many  new  and  great  privileges.  And  now  a 
ftill  more  important  benefit  was  obtained,  by  the  acquifi- 
tion  of  the  port,  town,  and  ifland,  of  Bombay,  ceded  to 
his  majefty  by  Portugal,  as  part  of  his  confort  the  In¬ 
fanta’s  portion,  and  configned  in  full  property  to  the  Eaft- 
India  Company  for  ever.  See  the  article  Bombay,  vol.  iii. 
p.  163.  The  fituation  being  eminently  convenient  for 
their  trade  in  this  quarter,  no  expence  was  fpared  in  the 
improvement  and  defence  of  the  ifland  ;  it  having  alio 
the  advantage  of  a  fpacious  harbour,  in  which  a  numer¬ 
ous  navy  can  at  all  times  ride  in  fafety. 

In  the  mean  while  the  company  had  formed  a  new  and 
extenlive  fettlement  at  Madras,  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the 
peninfula,  which  was  confiderably  aided  by  the  friendfhip 
of  the  king  of  Golconda ;  who  in  1691  agreed  to  accept 
an  annual  fium  or  tribute  for  a  free  trade  in  his  dominions, 
inftead  of  the  cuftoms  which  had  been  at  firft  levied  on 
all  their  mercliandife.  To  defend  this  fettlement,  Fort 
William  was  conftru6led,  and  formed  a  large  irregular  te¬ 
tragon,  of  brick,  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  mortar  ufed  in 
India,  which  becomes  harder  than  ftone.  The  town  was 
built  in  a  ftraggling  manner,  which,  with  the  gardens  in- 
difpenfible  to  eaftern  dwellings,  covered  a  large  traft  of 
ground.  At  Hoogly,  and  in  its  vicinity,  the  Dutch  and 
French,  allured  by  the  great  profits  of  the  Bengal  trade, 
had  alfo  forts  and  faftories  ;  but  they  were  in  a  fliort  time 
greatly  furpafled  by  the  Englifli  fettlement  of  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam,  now  Calcutta.  In  order  to  fanftion  tliefe  eftablilh- 
ments  with  imperial  authority,  an  embafly  had  been  dif¬ 
patched  to  the  court  of  Ferokhfere,  as  noticed  under  the 
reign  of  that  Mogul  fovereign,  which  was  raoft  favoura¬ 
bly  received,  and  proved  the  means  of  obtaining  a  fir- 
maun  or  royal  grant  of  feveral  important  immunities ;  fuch 
as  to  coin  money,  conltrudt  fortifications,  trade  with  the 
interior  of  Hindooftan,  and  import  and  export  goods,  free 
of  cuftoms,  within  the-extent  of  their  own  domain.  From 
this  period,  Calcutta  and  the  province  of  Bengal,  which 
had,  till  now,  looked  up  to  the  fettlement  of  Madras  for 
protection  and  advice  on  all  occafions  of  difficulty  and 
danger,  became  the  fuperior  prefidency  and  emporium  of 
the  Englifh  nation  in  the  eaftern  world.  See  the  article 
Calcutta,  vol.  iii.  p.  610. 

The  two  rival  fettleinents  of  Madras  and  Pondicherry, 
being  both  lituated  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  at  the 
diltance  of  only  one  hundred  miles  apart,  could  fcarcely 
avoid  being  involved  in  the  difputes  and  conflicts  that,  as 
we  have  already  teen,  w'ere  for  ever  breaking  out  between 
the  native  princes  in  the  Deccan ;  fo  far  removed  from 
the  court  of  Delhi,  that  the  Mogul  emperor,  even  had  he 
been  in  the  zenith  of  the  Muflulman  power,  could  hold 
but  little  reftriCtion  over  them.  The  fuperior  knowledge 
too  of  the  Europeans  in  military  fcience,  and,  above  all, 
the  infinite  advantage  w'hich  their  well-condufted  artillery 
gave  them  in  Indian  warfare,  made  the  native  powers  at  all 
times  folicitous  to  have  their  afliftance  in  their  contefts 
with  each  other.  Theywere  at  firft  indeed  only  auxilia¬ 
ries  ;  but  a  mutual  thirft  for  national  fuperiority  between 
the  French  and  Englifli,  aided  by  the  enchanting  profpeft  of 
becoming  fharers  in  the  immenfe  fpoil,  foon  induced  them 
to  act  as  principals  in  the  political  wars  of  the  country. 

But  before  any  aCtive  part  was  taken  in  the  quarrels 
between  the  rajahs  or  nabobs  of  the  Deccan,  it  unfortu¬ 
nately  happened,  that,  in  a  trial  of  ftrength  between  the 
Englifh  and  French,  the  latter  were  the  viftors  ;  and,  by 
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this  early  triumph  over  the  Englilh,  gained  at  once  the 
higher  eftimation  and  confidence  of  the  native  princes. 
In  confequence  of  the  war  which  broke  out  between  Great 
Britain  and  France  in  1744,  fleets  were  difpatched  by  each 
of  thofe  powers  to  protect  their  new  fettlements  in  India. 
Commodore  Barnet,  with  three  Englifli  men  of  war  and 
a  frigate,  joined  by  two  others  on  his ' arrival,  appeared 
firft  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  giving  new  fpirits  to  their. 
countrymen  at  Madras  ;  while  the  greateft  defpondency 
prevailed  among  the  French  at  Pondicherry.  But  before 
any  hoftifa  meafures  could  be  carried  into  effeft,  a  well- 
appointed  fquadron,  confifting  of  nine  ffiips  of  war,;arrived 
from  France,  under  M.  Bourdonnais  ;  and  an  engage¬ 
ment  took  place,  in  which  the  Britilh  fhips  were  fo  much 
difabled,  that  they  were  obliged  to  fail  for  Trincomalee, 
then  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  in  the  illand  of  Ceylon,  to 
reft.  Bourdonnais,  in  the  mean  while,  on  the  3d  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1746,  formed  the  bold  refolution  of  laying  fiege 
to  Madras  ;  which,  after  the  moll  obltinate  defence  that 
could  be  made  by  its  {lender  garrifon,  was  obliged  to  fur- 
render  on  the  10th  of  that  month,  and  the  French  flag 
was  immediately  difplayed  over  Fort  St.  Qeorge. 

The  ranfom  agreed  upon  with  Bourdonnais  for  the  re- 
ftoration  of  the  place,  was  1,100,000  pagodas,  or  about 
440,000!.  fterling.  This  was  for  the  town  alone:  all  the 
money,  merchandife,  military  and  naval  ftores,  &c.  were 
fent  on-board  the  French  flrips.  The  amount  of  thefe 
was  calculated  at  200,000k  more.  M.  Dupleix,  however, 
the  governor  of  Pondicherry,  refufed  to  ratify  the  treaty; 
infilling  that ^Madras  fliould  be  razed  to  the  ground ;  and 
nothing  but  the  honourable  firmnefs  of  M.  de  la  Bour¬ 
donnais,  in  adhering  to  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  pre- 
fsrved  the  place.  This  triumph  of  the  French  had  a  won¬ 
derful  influence  on  the  public  mind  in  Hindooftan;  and 
they  became  in  confequence  the  favoured  nation ;  till 
the  year  1748,  when,  in  confequence  of  the  peace  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  Madras  was  rellored  to  the  Englilh,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  Cape  Breton.  But,  though  peace  was  thus  re- 
ftored  at  home,  a  partial  Warfare  was  Hill  carried  on  in 
India  between  thefe  two  nations,  in  order  to  fandlion  or 
Xupport  their  oppofite  interefls  with  the  leading  powers 
in  that  country. 

The  firft  affair  which  led  the  French  and  Englifli  to 
imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  natives,  was  the 
difpute  between  the  fons  of  Nizam  ul  Muluk,  concerning 
thejr  fuccelhon  to  the  viceroyalty  of  the  Deccan,  and  the 
appointment  of  a  fucceffor  to  theiy  father,  as  nabob  of 
Arcot.  The  Carnatic  is  one  of  the  moll  conflderable  na- 
boblhips  of  the  Deccan;  and  from  its  capital,  Arcot,  it  is 
alfo  named  “  the  Province  ;”  and  the  prince,  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot.  Nizam  ul  Muiulc,  in  1745,  had  nominated  An- 
war-odean  to  be  nabob  of  the  Carnatic  under  him,  while 
he  attended  the  court  of  Delhi.  On  the  nizam’s  death, 
which  happened  in  1747,  as  heretofore  recited,  at  the  great 
age  of  one  hundred  and  four  years,  his  fecond  fon,  Nafir 
Jung,  W'as  appointed  to  fucceed  him  as  viceroy  of  the 
Deccan,  by  the  Mogul  emperor  Ahmed  Shah.  He  was, 
however,  in  1751,  oppofed  by  his  own  nephew,  Muzzuffir 
Jung,  who  applied  to  M.  Dupleix  for  affiftance.  By  him 
he  was  fupplied  with  a  body  of  Europeans,  and  fome  ar¬ 
tillery;  after  which,  being  alio  joined  by  Chunda  Saheb, 
an  active  Indian  chief,  he  took  the  field  againft  Nafir 
Jung,  the  legitimate  viceroy.  This  prince  was  fupported 
by  a  body  of  Britilh  troops  ;  and  the  French,  dreading 
the  event  of  an  engagement,  retired  in  the  night ;  fo  that 
their  ally  was  now  obliged  to  throw  himfelf  on  the  cle¬ 
mency  of  Nafir  Jung.  His  life  was  fpared,  though  he 
himfelf  was  detained  as  a  Hate  prifoner :  but  the  traitor, 
forgetting  the  kindnefs  fliown  him  on  this  occafion,  en¬ 
tered  into  a  conlpiracy  againft  the  life  of  Nafir  Jung,  and 
murdered  him  in  his  camp ;  as  briefly  noticed  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  reign  of  Ahmed  Shah,  p.  68  of  this 
article.  In  this  infamous  tranfaflion  he  was  encouraged 
by  Dupleix  and  Chunda  Saheb,  Who  had  retired  to  Pon¬ 
dicherry.  Immenfe  riches  were  found  in  the  tents  of 


Nafir  Jung;  great  part  of  which  fell  to  the  fliare  of  Du¬ 
pleix,  whom  the  ufurper  Muzzuffir  Jung  aflociated  with 
himfelf  in  the  government.  By  virtue  of  this  affociation, 
the  French  governor  aflumed  the  Hate  and  formalities  of 
an  eaftern  prince  ;  and  he  and  his  colleague  Muzzuffir 
Jung,  now  appointed  Chunda  Saheb  nabob  of  Arcot.  In 
1749,  Anwar-odean  had  been  defeated  and  killed  by  Muz¬ 
zuffir  Jung  and  Chunda  Saheb,  who  were  aflifted  therein 
by  the  French  ;  after  which,  his  fon  Mohammed  Ali  Khan, 
had  put  himfelf  under  the  protection  of  the  Englilh  at 
Madras,  and  was  confirmed  by  Nafir  Jung  as  his  father's 
fucceffor  in  the  naboblhip  or  government  of  Arcot.  This 
government  therefore  was  now  difputed  between  Moham¬ 
med,  Aii  Khan,  appointed  by  the  legal  viceroy  Nafir  Jung, 
fupported  by  the  Englilh  company ;  and  Chunda  Saheb, 
nominated  by  the  ufurper  Muzzuffir  Jung,  and  protected 
by  Dupleix,  at  Pondicherry.  Muzzuffir  Jung,  however, 
did  not  long  enjoy  his  authority;  for  in  1751,  thofe  who 
had  been  the  means  of  railing  him  to  the  power  he  en¬ 
joyed,  thinking  themfelves  iil  rewarded  for  their  fervices, 
fell  upon  him  fuddenly,  defeated  his  forces,  and  put  him 
to  death ;  proclaiming  Sulabut  Jung  viceroy  of  the  D'ec- 
can.  On  the  other  hand,  Ahmed  Shah  appointed  Gauzedy 
Khan,  the  elder  brother  of  Sulabut  Jung,  who  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  Mohammed  Ali  Khan  in  the  government  of 
Arcot :  but  the  affairs  of  the  Mogul  emperor  were  at  that 
time  in  fuch  diforder,  that  he  could  not  Tupport  the  no¬ 
mination  he  had  made.  Chunda  Saheb,  in  the  mean  time, 
determined  to  recover  by  force  the  naboblhip  of  Arcot. 
With  this  view,  he  had  again  recourfe  to  Dupleix  at  Pondi¬ 
cherry,  who  reinforced  him  with  2000  Sepoys,  60  Calfres, 
and  420  French;  upon  condition  that,  if  he  lucceeded,  he 
fliouid  cede  to  the  French  the  town  of  Valdour,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pondicherry,  with  its  dependencies, 
confifting  of  eighty-one  villages.  Thus  reinforced,  he  de¬ 
feated  Anwar-odean,  who  loft  his  life  in  the  engagement, 
re-affumed  the  government  of  Arcot,  and  punctually  per¬ 
formed  the  engagements  he  had  come  under  to  his  French 
allies. 

During  all  this  time  Mohammed  Ali  Khan  had  been 
fupported  by  the  Englifli,  to  whom  he  fled  for  fuccour 
after  his  father  Anwar-odean’s  death.  By  them  he  was 
fupplied  with  a  reinforcement  of  men,  money,  and  am- 
-munition,  under  the  conduct  of  major  Lawrence,  a  brave 
and  experienced  officer.  By  means  of  this  fupply  he 
gained  fome  advantages  over  the  enemy ;  and,  repairing 
afterwards  to  the  Englilh  fettlement,  he  obtained  a  far¬ 
ther  reinforcement.  With  all  this  afliffance,  however, 
he  accomplilhed  nothing  decifive ;  and,  the  Englilh  auxi¬ 
liaries  having  retired,  he  was  defeated  by  his  enemies. 
Thus  he  was  obliged  to  enter  into  a  more  clofe  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  Englilh,  and  cede  to  them  fome  com¬ 
mercial  advantages  which  had  been  long  in  difpute.  The 
Englifli  now  refolved  to  take  a  .more  aftive  part ;  and, 
faithful  to  their  engagements,  in  return  for  the  diftriCts 
and  immunities  granted,  they  difpatched  a  body  of 
troops  to  affift  Mohammed  Ali,  who  was  then  clofely  be- 
fieged  at  Tritchinopoly  by  Chunda  Saheb,  at  the  head  of 
twelve  thoufand  horfe,  and  five  thoufand  fepoys,  with  all 
the  French  troops  from  Pondicherry,  which  out-numbered 
the  Englifli  ten  to  one.  The  prelidency  of  Fort  St.  Da¬ 
vid,  a  ltrong  Britilh  faftory  about  twelve  miles  fouth  of 
Pondicherry,  and  one  mile  from  Cuddalore,  made  every 
exertion  to  increafe  the  number  of  their  troops  and  artil¬ 
lery  ;  but  the  army  of  Chunda  Saheb  and  the  French  was 
Hill  io  much  ftronger,  that  the  event  of  a  battle  feemed 
extremely  doubtful ;  and  it  was  now  that  Mr.  Clive  firft 
offered  his  lervices  in  a  military  capacity.  He  had  been 
employed  as  a  writer,  but  appeared  better  calculated  for 
a  military  life.  He  propoled  to  the  prelidency,  as  the 
only  relource  in  this  extremity,  the  bold  meafure  of  at¬ 
tacking  Arcot  itlelf ;  and  offered  to  lead  the  troops  upon 
the  expedition  ;  which,  he  urged,  would  infallibly  caule 
a  diverfion  of  the  enemy’s  force  from  Tritchinopoly. 
This  important  enterprize  was  as  fortunately  conducted 
7  1  as 
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ns  it  was  judicioufly  planned  ;  for  the  city  of  Arcot  hav¬ 
ing  no  walls  or  ramparts,  and  the  fort  being  defended  by 
only  a  (lender  garrifon,  they  entered  the  place  with  little 
oppofition ;  and  one  hundred  thoufand  allonifhed  inha- 
^'bitants  beheld  a  handful  of  Englifh  take  poffeifion  of  the 
capital  of  the  Carnatic,  its  military  (tores,  and  accumu¬ 
lated  riches.  The  generous  viftors,  however,  feized  only 
the  public  treafure;  all  property-of  a  private  nature  was 
deemed  facred,  and  reftored  to  the  owners. 

This  fpirited  undertaking  had  the  effeft  defired.  Chunda 
Saheb  found  liimfelf  compelled  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Trit- 
chinopoly,  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  capital  ;  but  by 
the  united  exertions  of  major  Lawrence,  Mr.  Clive,  and 
the  army  of  Mohammed  Ali,  which  confided  of  Mahrat- 
tas,  Myforeans,  and  a  detachment  from  Tanjore,  now  in- 
creafingin  numbers  every  day,  Chuhda  Saheb  was  at  length 
driven  to  fuch  extremities,  that  his  forces  were  completely 
blocked  up  in  the  ifland  of  Seringham,  near  Tritchinopoly  ; 
while  he  liimfelf  fled  for  fuccour  to  Mona-ji,  the  general 
of  the  Tanjore  army,  who  ordered  him  to  be  arreded,  and 
thrown  into  irons.  On  this  intereding  occafion  the  chiefs 
all  aifembled,  to  determine  in  what  manner  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  prince  (hould  be  difpofed  of.  The  Englifh,  the  Mah- 
ratfa,  and  the  Myforean,  generals,  were  all  equally  anxious 
to  have  the  charge  of  fo  important  a  perfonage  ;  but  the 
Tanjorine  firmly  refufed  to  part  with  his  prifoner  ;  hav¬ 
ing  refolved  on  his  deftruftion,  a  hired  aflaffin  dabbed 
him  to  the  heart ;  and  then,  fevering  the  head  from  the 
body,  carried  it  in  favage  triumph  to  Tritchinopoly, 
where  it  was  expofed  on  the  ramparts.  The  army  of  the 
murdered  prince  immediately  difperfed  ;  and  the  French, 
who  had  fortified  themfelves  in  the  great  pagoda  of  Jam- 
bakidna,  (hortly  after  furrendered  themfelves  prifoners  of 
war.  Thus  Mohammed  Ali,  through  the  bravery  and 
friendrtiip  of  the  Englifh,  was  now  acknowledged  as  na¬ 
bob  of  the  Carnatic,  and  received  its  revenues  accord¬ 
ingly  ;  but  he  was  not  differed  to  continue  long  in  peace. 

M.  Dupleix,  dung  with  refentment  at  the  difcomfiture 
of  his  troops,  and  jealous  for  the  honour  of  his  nation,  had 
been  exerting  all  the  energies  of  his  mind,  to  overcome 
the  politics  of  the  Englifh.  He  proceeded  to  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  meafure  of  applying  to  be  made  liimfelf  nabob 
of  the  Carnatic,  in  oppofition  to  Mohammed  Ali  Khan  ; 
and,  through  the  intrigues  of  M.  Buffy,  who  had  fo  far 
infinuated  liimfelf  into  favour  with  the  affumed  viceroy  of 
the  Deccan,  Sulabut  Jung,  that  he  pretended  to  have  ob¬ 
tained  a  firmaun  for  his  appointment  5  although  his  own 
title  to  the  viceroyalty  had  never  yet  been  confirmed  by 
the  Mogul  emperor.  By  virtue  of  this  pretended  autho¬ 
rity,  therefore,  Dupleix  commiffioned  Mortiz-ally  of  Vel¬ 
lore,  to  aft  as  his  lieutenant ;  and  received  of  him  no  lefs 
than  fifty  thoufand  pounds,  as  the  price  of  this  delegated 
office.  Dupleix  now  affumed  all  the  pomp  and  dignity  of 
a  real  nabob :  he  mounted  his  elephant  of  ftate  ;  went 
abroad  proceeded  by  mufic  and  dancing  girls,  after  the 
oriental  fafhion  ;  and,  when  he  kept  his  dubaror  court,  he 
appeared  fitting  crofs-legged  on  a  fofa,  and  received  pre- 
fents,  as  fovereign  of  the  country,  from  his  own  council, 
as  well  as  from  the  natives  ;  and  the  revenues  which  he 
obtained,  in  addition  to  former  grants,  amounted  annu¬ 
ally  to  above  a  million  of  money  fterling. 

Thus  the  forces  of  the  Englifh  and  French  Eaft- India 
companies  were  engaged  in  a  courfe  of  hoflilities,  at  a 
time  when  no  war  exifted  between  the  two  nations  ;  pre¬ 
tending  that  they  only  afted  as  auxiliaries  to  the  princes 
of  Hindooflan.  The  French,  however,  having  fo  far  out¬ 
generaled  the  Englifh,  a  formal  complaint  was  made  by  the 
Britiih  minifbry  to  the  court  of  Verfailles,  concerning  the 
ambitious  projects  of  the  French  governor  on  the  Coro¬ 
mandel  coaft ;  and  the  recall  of  M.  Dupleix  was  infilled 
upon,  otherwile  a  national  rupture  muft  enfue.  An  order 
for  an  immediate  equipment,  for  the  fhores  of  India,  of  a 
fquadron  of  men  of  war  under  admiral  Watl’on,  with  a 
large  body  of  troops,  induced  the  French  court,  at  that 
tin\e  not  prepared  for  a  war,  to  check  the  ambitious  career 
of  their  fervants.  Early  jn  the  fpring  of  1754,  M.  Go- 
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deheu  was,  in  confequence,  fent  out  to  fuperfede  M.  Du¬ 
pleix.  The  new  governor,  on  his  arrival,  made  the  moft 
friendly  propofals  ;  and  defired  a  ceffation  of  arms  until  all 
their  dil'putes  could  be  adjufted  in  Europe.  Tliele  propo¬ 
fals  being  readily  liftened  to  on  the  part  of  the  Englifh,  de¬ 
puties  were  fent  to  Pondicherry ;  and  a  provifional  treaty 
and  trupe  were  concluded,  on  condition  that  neither  of 
the  two  companies  fhould  for  the  future  interfere  in  any 
‘  of  the  differences  that  might  take  place  in  the  country. 
The  other  articles  related  to  the  places  or  fettlements  that 
fliould  be  retained,  or  poffeffed,  by  the  refpective  compa¬ 
nies,  until  frefh  orders  fliould  arrive  from  the  courts  of 
London  and  Verfailles ;  and,  till  then,  it  was  (lipulateay 
that  neither  of  the  two  nations  fliould  be  allowed  to  procure 
any  new  grant  or  ceffion,  or  to  build  forts  in  defence  of 
any  new  eltablifhment ;  nor  fliould  they  proceed  to  any 
ceffion,  retroceffion,  or  evacuation,  of  what  they  then  pof- 
feffed  ;  but,  every  tiling  fliould  remain  on  the  fame  foot¬ 
ing  as  formerly.  The  claim  of  Mohammed  Ali,  as  na¬ 
bob,  was  alfo  acknowledged  throughout  the  Carnatic,  and 
he  fixed  his  refidence  at  Arcot,  the  capital,  under  the  pro- 
teftion  of  the  Englifh. 

This  treaty  was  publifhed  in  due  form  on  the  nth  of 
January  1755  ;  at  the  end  of  which  month  admiral  Wat- 
l'on  returned  with  his  fquadron  from  Bombay  ;  and  M. 
Godeheu  returned  to  France  in  the  beginning  of  P'ebru- 
ary,  leaving  M.  Leyrit  his  lucceifor  at  Pondicherry.  M. 
Buffy,  by  the  foubahdar  or  viceroy  of  the  Deccan,  Sula¬ 
but  Jung,  v/as  Hill  however  openly  countenanced  in  his 
intrigues  at  Golconda ;  and  M.  de  Sauflay  was  left  to 
command  the  troops  at  Siringham.  Matters,  therefore, 
did  not  long  continue  in  a  (late  of  tranquillity.  Early  in 
the  year  it  appeared  that  the  French  were  endeavouring 
to  gain  an  influence  over  all  the  provinces  of  the  Deccan. 
M.  Buffy,  grown  into  importance  by  the  encouragement 
he  had  received,  made  a  demand  of  the  fortrefs  of  Gol¬ 
conda  from  Sulabut  Jung  ;  and  M.  Leyrit  encouraged  the 
fouzdar  or  governor  who  rented  the  Vein,  to  take  up  arms 
againfl  the  nabob,  Mohammed  Ali  Khan.  He  even  fent 
three  hundred  French,  and  as  many  fepoys,  from  Pondi¬ 
cherry,  to  fupport  this  rebel,  and  oppol'e  the  Englifh  who 
were  engaged  by  the  nabob  to  colleft  his  revenues  from 
the  tributary  princes.  In  this  office  they  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  ever  fince  the  ceffation  of  hoflilities;  one  half  of 
the  revenue  being  paid  to  the  nabob,  and  the  other  to  the 
company  ;  which  involved  them  in  a  kind  of  military  ex¬ 
pedition  into  the  country  of  the  Polygars,  who  had  been 
previoully  fummoned  to  (end  agents  to  fettle  accounts 
with  the  nabob.  Four  of  them  obeyed  the  fummons ; 
but  the  chief  Lachenaig  refufed,  and  it  was  therefore  re¬ 
folved  to  attack  him.  The  country  was  very  flrong,  be¬ 
ing  almofl  entirely  fortified  by  nature  or  art ;  but,  Lache¬ 
naig  was  however  obliged  to  l'ubmit,  and  pay  his  tribute. 

The  Englifh  then  marched  to  Madura,  a  (Irong  town 
about  fixty  miles  Couth  of  Tritchinopoly.  On  their  ap¬ 
proach  it  fubmitted,  and  the  inhabitants  feemed  pleafed 
with  their  change  of  government.  Here  a  deputation  was 
received  from  a  neighbouring  polygar,  defiring  an  alli¬ 
ance  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  his  fincerity,  he  made  an  offer 
of  two  fettlements  on  the  l’ea-coafl  of  his  country,  oppo- 
fite  to  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  ;  which  would  greatly  facili¬ 
tate  their  future  commerce  with  Tinivelly.  Before  this 
time  they  could  not  reach  that  city  but  by  a  circuitous 
march  of  from  four  to  five  hundred  miles  ;  but,  from  the 
new  fettlements,  the  diflance  to  Ifinivelly  was  no  more 
than  fifty  miles,  and  reinforcements  or  fupplies  of  any 
kind  might  be  lent  them  from  Madras  or  Fort  St.  David 
in  four  or  five  days.  This  offer  being  accepted,  colonel 
Heron,  the  Englifh  commander,  marched  to  attack  the 
governor  of  Madura,  who  had  fled  to  Coilgoody.  The 
place  was  taken  and  plundered,  not  fparing  even  the  tem¬ 
ples  5  whofe  idols  they  either  deltroyed,  or  carried  off; 
which  infpired  the  inhabitants  with  the  utmofl  rage  againll 
the  viftors,  on  account  of  this  contempt  of  their  religion, 
The  next  exploit  of  captain  Heron  was  marked  by  an.,;,-?' 
aft  of  the  moft  difgraceful  cruelty,  at  a  fort  named 
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cotta,  forty  miles  foutli  of  Tinivelly.  The  aflault  was 
made  with  great  refolution  ;  and  the  troops  gained  poflel- 
fion  of  the  parapet,  witliout  being  repulfed.  On  this  the 
garrifon  called  out  for  quarter,  but  it  was  barbaroufly  re- 
fufed  ;  a  general  maffacre  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
enfued  ;  only  fix  perlbns  out  of  four  hundred  being  luf- 
fered  to  efcape  with  life,  and  that  for  the  lake  of  a  great 
ranfom ! 

The  next  expedition  of  this  commander  was  againft 
the  fort  of  Volfynatam.  The  people  here  were  highly  in- 
cenfed  at  the  plundering  of  Coilgoody,  and  particularly 
at  the  lofs  of  their  facred  images,  which  the  rapacious 
conquerors  had  carried  off.  In  confequence  of  this,  they 
vhad  already  llaughtered  a  party  of  fepoys,  whom  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  at  Madura  had  fent  out  to  collect  cattle. 
In  their  march  the  Englilh  army  had  to  go  through  the 
defile  of  Natam,  one  of  the  moll  dangerous  in  the  penin- 
liila.  In  the  middle  of  this  narrow  pafs,  the  army  was 
attacked  by  the  Hindoos  ;  and  the  whole  mult  certainly 
have  been  cut  to  pieces,  had  it  not  been  for  the  courage 
and  policy  of  captain  Smith,  who  had  the  command  ;  and 
who  requelled  a  parley,  and  agreed  to  rellore  to  the  furious 
Hindoos  their  Itolen  gods ;  which,  certainly  were  not 
worth  the  carrying  away,  being  only  made  of  brafs,  and 
of  a  diminutive  fize.  Colonel  Heron  was  tried  by  a  court- 
martial  for  mifconduft  in  this  affair ;  and,  being  found 
guilty,  was  declared  incapable  of  ferving  the  company 
any  longer ;  foon  after  which  he  returned  to  Europe,  and 
died  in  Holland. 

While  the  Englifh  were  thus  engaged  in  conducting 
the  affairs  of  the  nabob  Mohammed  Ali  Khan  in  the  Car¬ 
natic,  M.  Bully  had  quarrelled  with  the  foubahdah  Sula- 
but  Jung,  and  was  difgracefully  ordered  to  leave  the  court 
of  Golconda.  M.  Bully  took  his  leave  without  any  marks 
of  dilgult,  having  under  his  command  about  fix  hundred 
Europeans,  with  five  thoufand  fepoys,  and  a  fine- train  of 
artillery.  His  enemies,  however,  had  no  mind  to  allow 
them  to  depart  in  lafety  ;  and  therefore  fent  orders  to  all 
the  Polygars  to  oppole  their  pafiage,  fending  fix  thoufand 
Mahrattas  after  them  to  harafs  their  march.  But,  not- 
withftanding  this  oppofition,  M.  Bully  reached  Hydrabad 
with  very  little  lofs.  Here  he  took  poffelTion  of  a  garden, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  kings  of  Golconda;  where  he 
refolved  to  keep  his  poll,  until  l'uccours  lhould  arrive 
from  Pondicherry  and  Mafulipatam.  At  this  place  Sula- 
but  Jung  propofed  to  attack  him  and,  the  better  to  at¬ 
tain  his  purpole,  applied  to  the  Englilh  prefidency  at  Ma¬ 
dras  for  a  body  of  troops  to  alfift  him  in  this  fervice.  No¬ 
thing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  thofe  who  had  the  power 
at  that  place,  than  luch  an  invitation  ;  and  a  detachment 
of  four  hundred  Europeans  and  fifteen  hundred  fepoys 
was  on  the  point  of  being  ordered  to  the  affiltance  of  Su- 
labut  Jung,  when  exprefles  from  Bengal  informed  them 
of  the  greatelt  danger  that  had  ever  threatened  the  Britilh 
fettlements  in  Hindooltan. 

This  danger  arofe  from  the  difpleafure  of  Surajah  ul 
Dowlah,  the  nabob  of  Bengal.  His  grandfather,  Aliverdi 
Khan,  having  died  in  May  1756,  Surajah  lucceeded  to 
the  naboblhip  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orill'a.  He  was  con¬ 
gratulated  on  his  acceffion  by  Mr.  Drake,  the  Englilh  pre- 
fident  at  Calcutta,  who  foiicited  his  protection  in  behalf 
of  his  countrymen.  This  was  readily  promifed,  even  to 
a  greater  degree  than  what  had  been  lhown  by  his  grand¬ 
father  ;  bu.t  in  a  Ihort  time  his  refentment  was  incurred 
by  the  imprifonment,  as  it  is  faid,  of  Omichund,  an  emi¬ 
nent  Gentoo  merchant,  who  had  lived  feveral  years  under 
the  protection  of  the. Englilh  government  at  Calcutta. 
Of  this,  however,  Surajah  ul  Dowlah  did  not  complain  ; 
but  founded  his  pretence  of  war  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
Englilh  in  repairing  the  fortifications  of  Calcutta.  On 
this  account  the  nabob  fignified  his  difpleafure,  and  threat¬ 
ened  an  attack,  if  the  works  were  not  demoliihed.  With 
this  requifition  the  prefident  and  council  pretended  to 
comply  ;  but  neverthelefs  went  on  with  their  works,  ap¬ 
plying  firft  to  the  French,  and  then  to  the  Dutch,  for  al- 
iktance  ;  butA  as  neither  of  thefe  nations  thought  proper 
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.  to  interfere,  the.  Englilh  were  obliged  to  Hand  alone  in 
the  quarrel. 

Surajah  ul  Dowlah  took  the  field  on  the  30th  of  May 

1756,  with  an  army  of  forty  thoufand  foot,  thirty- thou¬ 
fand  horfe,  and  four  hundred  elephants  ;  and  on  the  ad  of 
June  detached  twenty  thoufand  men  to  invell  the  Englilh 
fort  at  Caifumbazar,  a  large  town,  fituated  on  an  illand, 
formed  by  the  weltern  branch  of  the  Ganges.  The  fort 
was  regularly  built,  mounted  with  frxty  cannon,  and  de¬ 
fended  by  three  hundred  men,  principally  fepoys.  The 
nabob  pretending  a  defire  to  treat,  Mr.  Watts,  the  chief 
of  the  factory,  was  perfuaded  to  put  himfelf  in  Iris  power  5 
which  he  had  no  fooner  done,  than  he  was  made  a  clofe 
priloner,  with  Mr.  Batfon,  a  furgeon,  who  accompanied 
him  ;  and  the  faCtory  furrendered  at  diferetion.  But  they 
were  not  only  deprived  of  every  thing  they  polfeffed,  but 
jftripped  almoit  naked,  and  fent  to  Hoogly,  where  they 
were  clofely  confined.  The  nabob  then  marched  direClly  to 
Calcutta  , which  he  invelted  on  the  1 5th.  Though  he  now 
threatened  to  drive  tl\e  Englilh  entirely  out  of  his  domi¬ 
nions,  yet  he  propofed  an  accommodation  with  Mr.  Drake, 
provided  he  would  pay  him  his  duty  upon  the  trade  for 
fifteen  years,  defray  the  expences  of  his  army,  and  deliver 
up  the  Indian  merchants  who  were  in  the  fort.  This  be¬ 
ing  refufed,  a  liege  commenced,  and  the  place  was  taken  in 
three  days  through  the  treachery  of  the  Dutch  guard  who 
had  the  charge  of  a  gate.  The  nabob  promifed  that  no 
harm  lhould  be  done  the  Englilh ;  neverthelefs  they  were 
Ihut  up  in  a  prilon  lb  dole,  that  out  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  fix  every'  foul  perilhed,  except  twenty-two.  For 
particulars  of  this  fatal  cataltrophe,  fee  the  article  Cal¬ 
cutta,  vol.  iii.  p  610. 

The  news  of  this  dilalter  put  an  end  to  the  expedition 
projected  againlt  M.  Bully;  and  Clive  (now  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  colonel)  was  inltantly  difpatched  to  Bengal, 
with  four  hundred  Europeans  and  one  thoufand  fepoys, 
on-board  the  fleet  commanded  by  admiral  Watfon.  Thev 
did  not  arrive  till  the  1 5th  of  December,  at  a  village  called 
Fulta,  fituated  on  a  branch  of  the  Ganges,  where  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Calcutta  had  taken  refuge  after  their  misfoiv 
tune.  Their  firlt  operations  were  againlt  the  forts  Buf- 
budgia,  Tanna,  Fort  William,  and  Calcutta,  all  of  which 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  but  were  retaken 
almoit  as  loon  as  they  could  approach  them.  An  expedi¬ 
tion  was  then  propofed  againft  Hoogly,  about  iixty  miles 
above  Calcutta,  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  all  nations 
who  traded  to  Bengal ;  its  warehoufes  and  fliops  being 
always  filled  with  the  richeft  merchandife  of  the  country. 
This  was  likewile  reduced  ;  and  the  city  deftroyed,  with 
the  granaries  and  ftore-houfes  of  l'alt,  on  each  fide  the  ri¬ 
ver  ;  which  proved  very  detrimental  to  the  nabob,  by  de¬ 
priving  him  of  the  means  of  fubfiftence  for  his  army.  Su¬ 
rajah  ul  Dowlah,  enraged  at  this  fuccefs  of  the  Englilh, 
determined  to  crulh  them  at  once  by  a  general  engage¬ 
ment.  From  this,  however,  lie  was  intimidated  by  a  iuc- 
celsful  attack  on  his  camp,  which  foon  induced  him  to 
conclude  a  treaty.  This  took  place  on  the  9  th  of  February 

1757,  on  the  following  conditions.  1.  That  the  privileges 
and  immunities  granted  to  the  Englilh,  by  the  Mogul  em¬ 
perors,  lhould  not  be  dilbuted.  That  all  goods  with 
Englilh  orders  lhould  pals,  by  land  or  water,  free  of  any 
tax,  fee,  or  impofition.  3.  All  the  company’s  factories 
which  had  been  feized  by  the  nabob  lhould  be  rellored  ; 
and  the  goods,  money,  and  eft’eits,  which  had  been  plun¬ 
dered,  lhould  be  accounted  for.  4.  That  the  Englilh 
lhould  have  permiffion  to  fortify  Calcutta  as  they  thought 
proper.  5.  They  lhould  alfo  have  liberty  to  coin  their  own 
imports  of  bullion  and  gold. 

Intelligence  being  about  this  time  received  of  a  war 
having  broken  out  between  France  and  England,  the  firft 
objeft  that  naturally  occurred,  after  the  conclufion  of  this 
treaty,  was  the  reduction  of  the  .French  power  in  Hin¬ 
dooltan  ;  in  confequence  of  which  it  was  reprefented  to. 
admiral  Watfon,  by  a  committee  of  the  council  of  Ben¬ 
gal,  that  this  was  the  only  opportunity  he,  perhaps,  might 
ever  have  of  acting  qffenfively  againlt  them.  Ah  attack 

would 
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would  therefore  immediately  have  been-  made  on  Chan- 
dernagore,  had  not  a  deputation  arrived  from  that  place, 
requelting  a  neutrality  in  this  part  of  the  world,  until  mat¬ 
ters  fhould  be  finally  decided  in  Europe.  The  negocia- 
tion,  however,  was  broken  off,  on  a  fuggeftion,  that  the 
government  of  Chandernagore,  being  fubordinate  to  that 
of  Pondicherry,  could  not  render  any  tranfaftion  of  this 
kind  valid.  It  remained  therefore  only  to  obtain  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  nabob  to  make  an  attack  upon  this  place  ;  but 
this  was  impofiible  ;  for  in  ten  days  after  the  conclufion 
of  the  above  treaty,  he  lent  a  letter  to  admiral  Watfon, 
complaining  of  his  intention.  “  It  appears  (fays  he)  that 
you  have  a  defign  to  befiege  the  French  factory  near  Hoog¬ 
ly,  and  to  commence  hollilities  againft  that  nation.  This 
is  contrary  to  all  rule  and  cullom,  that  you  fliould  bring 
your  animofities  and  differences  into  my  country ;  for  it 
has  never  been  known,  fince  the  days  of  Timour,  that 
the  Europeans  made-war  upon  one  another  in  the  king’s 
dominions.  If  you  are  determined  to  beliege  the  French 
faftories,  I  fliall  be  neceflitated,  in  honour  and  duty  to  my 
king,  to  afiill  them  with  my  troops.” 

Nothing  lefs  was  now  decided  upon  in  the  Englifli  coun¬ 
cil  at  Calcutta,  than  the  depofition  of  the  nabob  ;  which 
at  this  time  appeared  eafily  practicable,  by  fupporting  the 
pretenfions  of  Meer  Jaffier  Ali  Khan,  who  had  with  other 
noblemen  entered  into  a  conlpiracy  againft  him.  Meer 
Jaffier  had  married  the  filler  of  Aliverdi  Khan,  the  pre- 
decefforof  Surajah  ul  Dowlah;  and  was  now  fuppcrted  in 
his  pretenfions  by  Ameen  Chund,  general  of  the  horfe,  and 
by  Jugget  Seet,  the  nabob’s  banker,  who  was  reckoned  the 
richeft  merchant  in  India.  By  thefe  three  lending  perlons 
the  defign  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Watts,  the  Englifli 
refident  at  the  nabob’s  court,  and  by  him  to  colonel  Clive, 
and  the  fecret  committee  at  Calcutta.  The  management 
being  left  to  Watts  and  Clive,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
communicate  the  fecret  to  Omichund,  through  whom  the 
neceflary  correfpondence  might  be  carried  on  with  Meer 
Jaffier  Khan.  This  agent  proved  fo  avaricious,  that  it 
was  rel'olved  to  ferve  him  in  his  own  way  ;  and  by  a  piece 
of  treachery,  to  gain  their  point  with  both  parties.  Two 
treaties  where  therefore  prepared  ;  (fee  the  article  Eng¬ 
land,  vol.  vi.  p.  745;)  in  one  of  which  was  ftipulated 
a  compliance  with  Omichund’s  demand  ;  but  in  the  other 
his  name  was  totally  omitted  ;  and  both  thefe  treaties  were 
figned  by  all  the  principal  perfons  concerned,  except  ad¬ 
miral  Watfon,  whom  no  political  motives  could  influence 
to  fign  an  agreement  which  he  did  not  mean  to  keep. 
Thefe  treaties,  the  fame  in  every  refpeft,  except  as  to 
Omichund,  who  was  thus  oufted  of  his  claim,  were  to 
the  following  purport :  i .  All  the  effects  and  factories  be¬ 
longing  to  the  province  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orifla, 
Khali  remain  in  poffeffion  of  the  Englilh,  nor  fliall  any 
more  French  ever  be  allowed  to  fettle  in  thole  provinces. 

2.  In  conlideration  of  the  Ioffes  fuftained  by  the  Englilh 
company  by  the  capture  and  plunder  of  Calcutta,  Meer 
jaffier  to  pay  one  crore  of  rupees,  or  1,250,000k  fterling. 

3.  For  the  effefts  plundered  from  the  Englifli  at  Calcutta, 

he  engaged  to  pay  fifty  lack  of  rupees,  or  625,0001.  4 

For  the  effects  plundered  from  the  Gentoos,  Moors,  and 
other  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  twenty  lacks,  or  250,000!. 

7.  For  the  effects  plundered  from  the  American  mer¬ 
chants,  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  feven  lacks,  or  87,500!. 

8.  The  diffribution  of  all  thefe  fums  to  be'  left  to  admi¬ 
ral  Watfon,  colonel  Clive,  and  Meffrs.  Drake,  Watts, 
Kilpatrick,  and  Becher  ;  to  be  dilpofed  of  by  them  as 
they  fliould  think  proper. 

All  things  being  now  in  readinefs,  colonel  Clive  began 
his  march  againft  Surajah  ul  Dowlah,  on  the  13th  of  June 
r 756.  Before  any  act  of  hoftility  was  committed,  how¬ 
ever,  colonel  Clive  wrote  the  nabob  a  letter,  upbraiding 
him  with  his  partiality  to  the  French  ;  and  telling  him, 
that  “  the  rains  being  i’o  near,  and  it  requiring  many  days 
to  receive  an  anfwer,  lie  had  found  it  neceflary  to  wait 
upon  him  in  his  camp.  Surajah  ul  Dowlah,  foreieeing 
that  he  was  to  be  attacked,  marched  to  Plalfey,  where  he 
threw  up  iiitrencliments,  and  waited  the  arrival  of  colonel 


Clive,  who,  among  the  Hindoo  chiefs,  was  now  Called  Sa-. 
but  Jung.  Before  the  battle  commenced,  colonel  Clive 
was  informed  by  Ameen  Chund,  that  Meer  Jaffier  had 
pretended  to  reconcile  all  differences  with  Surajah  ul  Dow¬ 
lah,  and  had  agreed  to  join  him,  the  better  to  carry  on 
the  conlpiracy  ;  but  that,  inltead  of  allowing  his  troops  to 
engage,  .he  fliould  endeavour  to  gain  over  the  chief  com¬ 
manders;  none  of  which,  he  affured  Clive,  would  make 
any  defence  after  the  firft  onfet;  but  either  fly  from  the 
field,  or-join  the  Englifli. 

Colonel  Clive  began  liis  attack  with  a  cannonade  fo 
unremitted  and  inftantaneous,  that  it  confounded  the  fight 
of  his  oppofers,  and  overcame  their  faculties  of  hearing 
Meer  Jaffier  Khan,  and  his  affociates  in  treachery,  kept 
their  detachments  at  a  diftance  ;  but  Meer  Muddun,  and 
his  faithful  followers,  who  were  ready  to  facrifice  their 
lives,  or  gain  the  victory,  bravely  oppofed  the  enemy. 
They  were,  however,  unable  to  charge,  from  the  violence 
of  the  cannonade,  but  kept  refolutely,  though  flowly,  ad¬ 
vancing,  till  at  length  they  gained  the  Grove  of  Plalfey ; 
upon  which  colonel  Clive,  not  expefting  fucli  refiftance, 
reproached  Ameen  Chund,  and  accufed  him  of  premedi¬ 
tated  deception  ;  faying,  “  that  he  had  reprefented  the 
army  of  Surajah  ul  Dowlah  as  d  if  affected  to  his  perfon  j 
but  now  the  contrary  appeared  from  their  valiant  oppo- 
fition.”  The  Hindoo  chief  replied,  “that  the  prefent 
enemy  was  only  Meer  Muddun,  and  a  few  others,  who 
were  faithful  to  the  nabob  ;  but  when  he  was  routed,  the 
truth  of  his  aflertions  would  appear.”  At  the  inftant  of 
this  converlation,  Meer  Muddun  received  a  mortal  wound 
from  a  cannon-ball.  He  was  carried  immediately  to  the 
nabob,  and,  having  uttered  a  few  words,  expired  before 
him.  Surajah  ul  Dowlah,  involved  in  defpair,  now  Pent 
liaftily  for  Meer  Jaffier,  and  befought  his  afliftance  and  ad¬ 
vice.  Meer  Jaffier,  judging  this  a  fit  opportunity  to  com¬ 
plete  his  treachery,  advifcd,  that,  as  but  little  of  the  day 
was  remaining,  the  troops  fliould  be  recalled  to  their 
tents ;  and,  in  the  morning,  he  promifed  to  repulfe  the 
enemy.  The  troops  were  accordingly  ordered  to  retreat ; 
which  was  the  fignal  for  them  to  fly  in  every  direction,  as 
if  totally  routed.  The  unfortunate  nabob,  now  perceiv¬ 
ing  the  treachery,  and  feeing  himfelf  wholly  defected,  ef- 
caped  with  difficulty  from  the  field  of  battle;  and  wan¬ 
dered,  he  knew  not  where,  with  his  women  and  their  at¬ 
tendants,  in  quell  of  amafylum. 

Meer  Jaffier  Khan,  in  the  mean  time,  joined  colonel 
Clive  at  Plalfey  ;  with  whom,  and  the  Englilh  troops,  he 
the  next  day  entered  Moorfhedabad,  and  iffued  proclama¬ 
tions  to  the  inhabitants  in  his  own  name.  His  partners 
in  conlpiracy,  and  thofe  attached  to  his  intereft,  haftened 
to  prefent  their  congratulations  and  offerings.  On  the 
29th  of  June  1757,  Meer  Jaffier  Khan  founded  the  trum¬ 
pet  for  his  exaltation  ;  and,  affenibling  in  the  grand  hall 
of  the  palace,  colonel  Clive,  in  the  prelence  of  the  rajahs- 
and  grandees  of  the  court,  iblemnly  led  him  by  the  hand 
to  the  mufnud  or  throne  of  ftate ;  where  he  was  unani- 
moufly  faluted  foubahdah  or  nabob  ;  the  Mogul  monarch, 
Auiumgeer,  having  at  this  time  loft  all  authority  in 
Bengal.  The  important  bufinefs  of  the  divifion  of  the 
plunder,  and  the  reftitutions  to  the  Englifli  for  their  Ioffes 
at.  Calcutta,  were  now  immediately  entered  upon ;  but 
the  fum  which  Jaffier  had  engaged  to  pay  on  that  fcore, 
was  found  far  to  exceed  all  the  treafures  left  in  coined 
money  and  jewels  in  the  treafury  of  Surajah  ul  Dow¬ 
lah.  The  lum  ftipulated  by  the  company  for  its  fer- 
vices,  according  to  the  accurate  Mr.  Maurice,  amounted 
to  22,000,000  of  ficca  rupees,  equal  to  2,750,0001.  fterling, 
including  donations  to  the  fquadron,  the  army,  and  the 
committee.  Of  this  vaft  aggregate,  upo.n  the  ftrong  and 
repeated  reprefentation  of  the  treafurer  of  the  abfolute 
inefficiency  of  the  exchequer  at  once  to  dil’charge  the  de¬ 
mand,  one  half  was  agreed  to  be  paid  immediately  down 
the  other  half  to  be  paid  in  three  years,  at  three  equal  in- 
ftalments.  O11  the  6th  of  July  was  received  the  fum,  in 
coined  filver,  of  7,271,666  rupees,  which  being  packed  up 
in  feven  hundred  chefts,  and  laden  in  one  hundred  boats, 
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was,  under  a  ftrong  effort,  conveyed  down  the  river  to 
Calcutta,  the  boats  of  the  whole  fleet  attending  with  ban¬ 
ners  difplayed,  and  mufic  founding,  in  the  manner  of  a 
triumphal  proceffion.  In  Auguft  following,  the  remain¬ 
der  was  paid  in  gold  and  jewels  ;  and  caufed  not  only  the 
publi  cbut  the  private'  treafuries  of  individuals  in  Calcutta 
to  overflow  with  wealth. 

Meer  Jaffier  Khan,  being  thus  inverted  with  the  fove- 
feignty  or  nabobfhip  of  Bengal,  Berar,  and  Orifl'a,  loft  no 
time  in  difpatching  his  fon-in-law  Meer  Coirtm  Khan,  in 
purfuit  of  the  unfortunate  Surajah  ul  Dowlah.  The 
wretched  fugitive,  having  made  his  efcape  in  a  boat  upon 
the  Ganges,  hoping  to  be  fuccouredby  the  French  troops 
tinder  M.  Law,  had  arrived  on  the  bank  oppofite  to  Rau- 
jemahal  ;  where,  with  his  women,  prefled  by  hunger,  after 
a  fart  of  two  days,  he  difembarked  at  the  cell  of  a  devo¬ 
tee,  named  Dana  Shah,  of  whom  he  alked  help  in  procur¬ 
ing  viftuals.  To  this  man,  in  the  days  of  power,  he  had 
o  fie  red  fome  affront,  the  memory  of  which  ftill  dwelt  upon 
his  mind.  The  falceer  received  him  courteoufly,  and  pro¬ 
vided  food  ;  but  privately  difpatched  information  of  his 
important  gueft  to  Meer  Coflim,  who  liaftened  to  the 
cell,  and  took  him  prifoner,  with  his  women  and  effects. 
Surajah  ul  Dowlah  now  entreated  for  his  life,  and  begged 
to  be  allowed  a  moderate  income,  and  a  retired  dwelling. 
Meer  Coflim  Khan,  diffembling  his  favage  intentions, 
obtained  by  promiles  a  cafket  of  jewels  from  the  begum, 
or  princefs,  to  an  immenfe  amount.  On  Sunday,  the  fif¬ 
teenth  of  July,  Surajah  ul  Dowlah  was  brought,  a  dis¬ 
graced  captive,  to  Moorfhedabad,  his  late  capital.  When 
the  people  beheld  him  in  this  fallen  fituation,  they  were 
fo  penetrated  with  grief  and  anger,  as  to  prepare  to  refcue 
him  ;  but  were  prevented  by  their  fuperiors,  who  had  ex¬ 
pedition  of  reward  from  his  rival ;  l’o,  that  the  virtue  of 
the  weak  was  of  no  effect,  where  the  profpeft  of  gold  was 
held  up  in  oppofition.  Surajah  'ul  Dowlah  was  now  or¬ 
dered  to  be  put  to  death  ;  but,  no  one  was  found  bafe 
enough  to  undertake  the  murder.  At  length,  a  wretch 
named  Mohammuddy  Beg,  who  from  his  infancy  had 
been  cherifhed  by  Surajah  ul  Dowlah,  and  from  whofe 
grandmother  he  had  received  a  portion  with  his  wife 
from  charity,  offered  to  execute  the  horrid  deed.  When 
the  unfortunate  nabob  faw  him  approach  his  perfon,  he 
faid,  “  Art  thou  come  to  kill  me  ?”  and,  upon  receiving 
a  reply  in  the  affirmative,  began  to  pray  ;  then  fuddenly 
exclaimed,  “  Will  not  they  let  me  live  fomewhere  in  ob- 
feurity  ?”  The  execrable  affaflin*  without  vouchfafing  an 
anfwer,  fell  upon  the  cherifher  of  his  early  days,  thus 
proftrate  and  in  chains,  and  ftabbed  him  to  the  heart  ! 
Meerza  Mahadee,  brother  of  Surajah  ul  Dowlah,  was  next 
ordered  to  be  aflaflinated  and,  he  was  put  to  death  be¬ 
tween  two  boards  ufed  to  tighten  bales  of  fhawls  ! 

While  thefe  fhocking  transactions  were  going  forward 
with  the  new  nabob,  the  utmoft  efforts  were  ufed  by  the 
Englifli  to  expel  the  French  entirely  from  Bengal.  Chan- 
dernagore  had  already  fallen,  and  the  whole  of  that  gar- 
rifon  were  to  continue  pmbners  of  war  ;  but,  about  the 
time  of  figning  the  treaty,  M.  Law,  with  a  finall  body  of 
troops,  made  bis  efcape,  and  bent  his  march  towards  Patna. 
There  he  had  collected  about  two  hundred  French,  the 
only  remains  of  that  nation  in  Bengal.  With  theft  he 
was  within  two  hours  march  of  Surajah  ul  Dowlah’s  camp, 
when  the  battle  of  Plafley  was  fought :  on  hearing  the 
news  of  which,  he  -flopped  J  but  afterwards,  being  in¬ 
formed  of  the  nabob's  elcape,  he  marched  again  to  his 
afiiftance,  and  was  within  a  few  hours  of  joining  him, 
when  he  was  taken.  Three  days  after,  he  was  purl'ued 
by  major  Coqte,  at  the  head  of  223  Europeans,  three 
companies  of  fepoys,  and  fifty  Lafcars  or  Indian  farters. 
The  vigilant  M.  Law,  however,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
efcape.  Before  the  return  of  major  Coote,  admiral  Po- 
cock  had  fucceeded  to  the  command  of  the  fleet,  in  eon- 
fequence  of  the  deceafe  pf  admiral  Watfon,  who  died  on 
the  1 6th  of  Augult.  News  alfo  arrived,  that  the  French 
had  again  become duccefsful  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel. 
Sulabut  Jung,  as  has  already  been  obftrved,  had  applied 
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to  the  Englifn  for  aflirtance  againrt  the  Frehch ;  but,  at 
they  were  prevented  from  giving  that  aflirtance  by  the 
difafter  at  Calcutta,  he  found  himfelf  under  a  neceflity 
of  accommodating  matters  with  his  former  friends,  and 
admitting  them  again  info  his  fervice.  M.  Bufl'y  was  now 
reinforced  by  the  troops  under  M.  Law  ;  who  had  collected 
as  many  Europeans  in  his  journey  as  made  up  500,  with 
thofe  he  had  at  firft.  With  this  army  he  undertook  to 
reduce  the  Englifli  factories  of  Ingeram,  Bandermalanka> 
and  Vizagapatnam.  As  the  two  former  places  were  in 
no  ftate  of  defence,  the  greateft  part  of  the  company’s 
effects  were  put  on  fnipboard  on  the  firft  alarm  5  but,  as 
Vizagapatnam  was  garrifonecl  by  140  Europeans  and  420 
fepoys,  it  was  expefted  that  it  would  make  fome  defence. 
If  any  was  made,  however,  it  appears  to  have  been  very 
trifling;  and  by  the  conqueft  of  this  the  French  became 
matters  of  ail  the  coaft  from  Ganjam  to  Maffulipatnanh 
In  tlie  fouthern  provinces  the  like  bad  luccefs  attended 
the  Britrth  caufe.  The  rebel  Polygars  having  united  their 
forces  againft  Mazuphe  Khan,  allied  with  the  Englifli, 
they  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  him  ;  after  which, 
the  fepoys  being  prevailed  upon  to  quit  Madura,  the 
conqueror  feized  upon  that  city  for  himfelf. 

I11  the  beginning  of  1758,  the  French  made  an  attempt 
on  Tritchinopoly.  The  command  was  given  to  M.  d’Au- 
treuil ;  who  inverted  the  place  with  nine  hundred  men  in 
battalion,  with  four  thoufand  fepoys,  one  hundred  huf- 
fars,  and  a  great  body  of  Mahratta  iiorfe.  Tritchinopoly 
was  then  in  no  condition  to  withftand  fuoh  a  formidable 
power,  as  nioft  of  the  garrifon  had  gone  tc>  befiege  Ma¬ 
dura,  under  efiptain  Cailiaud ;  but  this  commahder,  having 
received  intelligence  of  the  danger,  marched  back  with 
all  his  forces,  and  entered  the  town  by  an  obfeure  road, 
which  the  enemy  had  neglefted  to  guard  ;  and  the  French 
general,  difconcerted  by  this  luccelsful  manoeuvre,  drew 
off  his  forces,  and  returned  to  Pondicherry. 

Both  parties  now  received  confiderable  reinforcements 
from  Europe  ;  admiral  Pocock  being  joined  by  commodore 
Stevens,  with  a  fquadron  of  five  men  of  war,  and  the  French 
by  nine  men  of  war  and  two  frigates,  having  on-board 
general  Lally,  with  a  large  body  of  troops  ;  the  Englifli  ad¬ 
miral  failed  in  queft  of  them  ;  and  an  engagement  took 
place,  in  which  the  French  were  defeated  with  the  lofs  of 
fix  hundred  killed,  and  a  great  many  wounded  :  while  the 
Englifh  had  only  twenty-nine  killed,  and  eighty-nine 
wounded.  The  former  returned  to  Pondicherry,  where 
they  landed  their  men  money,  and  troops.  But,  notwith- 
ftanding  this  fuccels  at  fea,  the  Englifli  were  greatly  defi¬ 
cient  in  land-forces  :  the  re-eftablifliment  of  their  affairs 
in  Bengal  having  almcft  entirely  drained  the  fettlements 
on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  of  the  troops  necellary  for 
their  defence.  The  confequence  of  this  was,  the  lofs  of 
Fort  St.  David,  which  general  Lally  reduced,  deftroying 
the  fortifications,  demoiifhing  alfo  the  adjacent  villages, 
and  ravaging  the  country  in  fuch  a  manner  as  filled  the 
natives  with  indignation.  -  He  proved  fuccefsful  likewife 
in  the  reduction  of  Devicottah ;  but,  was  obliged  to  re¬ 
treat  with  lofs  from  before  Tanjour,  his  army  being 
greatly  diftrefled  for  want  of  provifions ;  and  money  in 
particular  being  fo  deficient,  that  on  the  7th  of  Auguft 
1758,  the  French  feized,  and  carried  into  Pondicherry,  a 
large  Dutch  ffiip  from  Batavia,  bound  to  Negapatnam, 
and  took  out  of  her  5000I.  in  fpecie. 

From  this  time,  the  affairs  of  the  French  began  to  de¬ 
cline.  On  their  retreat  from  Tanjour,  they  abandoned 
the  ifland  of  Seringham  ;  however,  they  took  Tripa tore  j 
but  were  defeated  in  their  defigns  on  the  important  port 
of  Chinglapet,  fituated  about  forty-five  miles  fouth-weft 
of  Madras.  Their  next  enterprifts,  on  Fort  St.  George 
and  Madras,  were  equally  uniuccefsful.  The  latter  was 
befieged  from  the  12th  of  December  1758,  to  the  17th  of 
February  17593  when  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  it 
with  great  lofs :  which  difafter  greatly  contributed  to  de- 
prefs  their  fpirits,  and  abate  their  intereft  with  the  native 
powers.  • 

General  Lally  next  refolved  to  attack  Wandiwafh, 

which 
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which  had  lately  been  taken  by  colonel  Coote.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  in  number^  was  entirely  in  favour  of  the  French 
general.  The  battle  began  about  eleven  o’clock  on  the 
zud  of  January  1760 ;  and  in  three  hours  the  whole  French 
army  gave  way,  and  lied  towards  their  camp  ;  but  quitted 
It  on  finding  themfelves  purfiued  by  the  Englifli,  .who 
took  all  their  cannon  and  baggage.  They  collected  them¬ 
felves  under  the  walls  of  Cheltiiput,  about  18  miles  from 
the  field  of  battle;  and  foon  after  retired 'to  Pondicherry. 
Colonel  Coote  then  commenced  the;  liege  of  Cheltaput, 
which  furrendered  in  one  day  ;  the  fort  of  Timmery  was 
reduced  by  major  Monfon  ;  and  the  city  of  Arcot  by  cap¬ 
tain  Wood.  This  laft  conqueft  enabled  the  Englijh  to 
reftore  the  nabob,  Mohammed  All  Khan,  again  to  his  do¬ 
minions,  of  which  he  had  been  deprived  by  the  French. 
M.  Lally,  in  the  mean  time,  had  recalled  his  forces  from 
Seringham,  by  which  means  he  augmented  hjs  army  with 
five  hundred  Europeans.  All  thefe  were  now  Ihut  up  in 
Pondicherry,  which  was  become  the  laft  hope  of  the 
French  in  India.  To  complete  their  misfortunes,  admi¬ 
ral  Cornilh  arrived  at  Madras  with  fix  men  of  war;  and, 
as  the  French  had  now  no  fleet  in  thefe  parts,  the  admi¬ 
ral  readily  engaged  to  co-operate  with  the  land-forces. 
The  confequence  was  the  reduction  of  Karikal,  Cheliam- 
brutn,  and  Verdachellum,  by  a  ftrong  detachment  under 
major  Monfon;  while  colonel  Coote  reduced  Permacoil, 
Alamperva,  and  Valdour.  Thus  lie  was  at  laft  enabled 
to  lay  liege  to  Pondicherry,  the  capital.  Previous  to  this, 
however,  it  had  been  blockaded  by  fea  and  land,  which 
reduced  the  place  to  great  llraits  for  want  of  provinons, 
and  induced  a  mutinous  difpofition  among  the  garrifon. 
The  batteries  were  not  opened  till  the  beginning  of  De¬ 
cember  1760;  and  the  place  capitulated  on  the  15th  of 
January  1761  ;  by  which  an  end  was  put  to  the  power  and 
intrigues  of  the  French  in  this  part  of  Hindooftan. 

While  the  Englilh  were  thus  iuccefsfully  employed  on 
the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  their  affairs  in  Bengal,  under 
the  hew  nabob,  were  faid  to  be  daily  growing  into  dii- 
order.  Meer  Jaffier  Khan,  whom  they  had  exalted  upon 
the  downfal  of  the  unfortunate  Surajah  ul  'Dowlah,  be¬ 
came  a  proud,  imperious,  and  revengeful,  foubuhdar, 
though  weak  and  voluptuous  in  his  government.  He  was 
vilited  by  many,  who  had  formerly  lived  with  him  on 
terms  of  intimate  equality,  hoping  to  lhare  fome  advan¬ 
tage  by  his  exaltation;  but  they  were  generally  mortified 
by  a  cool  reception.  Among  them  was  Meerza  Shumle 
ul  Dien ;  who,  in  the  days  of  Jaffier’s  diftrefs,  had  aflifted 
him  with  a  fum  of  money,  and  now  hoped  to  have  it  re¬ 
paid  ;  but  it  was  long  before  any  notice  was'teken  of  him. 
At  length  he  applied:  when  the  nabob  faid,  “  I  have  not 
forgotten  your  former  kindnefs,  which  I  mean  to  repay  ; 
but  at  prefent  the  expences  of  the  Englifli  army,  and 
other  contingencies  are  fo  great,  It  is  not  in  my  power. 
When  God  fhall  give  me  ability  and  opportunity,  I  will 
not  be  unmindful  of  you.”  The  Meerza,  pretending 
feelings  of  compaffion,  laid,  “  My  lord,  I  am  (truck  with 
your  fufferings  ;  but,  alas!  Surajah  ul  Dowlali  plundered 
my  houfe,  or  I  fliould  now  have  efteemed  contributing  to 
your  relief  as  an  honour.”  Meer  Jaffier  was  womaniilily 
fond  of  jewels,  of -which  he  always  wore  great  numbers 
in  his  higher  fortunes.  On  this  day,  his  neck,  arms, 
wrifts,  and  turban,  were  more  richly  ornamented  than 
ufual ;  and  the  Meerza  wittily  faid,  “  To  be  fure,  thefe 
few  ftones  about  your  perfon  are  not  of  any  great  value 
to  any  one ;  but  I  fliould  think  a  blow  from  one  of  your 
highnefs’s  hands  an  honour  and  l'aiisfaftion.”  A  fixing 
of  jewels  was  obtained.  - 

When  only  one  year  and  three  months  of  Jaffier’s  go¬ 
vernment  had  elapled,  the  troops  were  driven  to  defpair, 
and  the  people  ripe  for  an  inlurrection.  Abed  ul  Hadee 
and  other  chiefs  confpired  to  remove  him  by  affaflination  ; 
but,  many  perfons  being  in  the  plot,  fome  one  betrayed  it 
to  the  nabob  ;  and  Abed  ul  Hadee  and  Meer  Cauzim 
Khan,  the  two  principal  confpirators,  were  feized  and  put 
to  death.  About  three  months  after  this,  rumours  were 
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fpread  that  the  Mogul  prince  Ali  Gohur,  eldeft  fon  of  the 
emperor  Aulumgeer,  was  about  to  enter  Bengal.  This 
intelligence  alarming  the  nabob,  and  his  Ton  Meeraun, 
they,  for  their  own  fafety,  paid  up  part  of  the  arrears  due 
to  the  troops ;  and  fent  peremptory  orders  to  Ramnarain, 
the  Hindoo  rajah  of  Patna,  to  pay  up  all  his  arrears  of  tri¬ 
bute  due  to  the  royal  treafury,  that  it  might  be  ready  when 
demanded  by  the  young-  prince.  Such  was  the-  fituation 
of  affairs  in  Bengal,  when  Ali  Gohur  'made  his  efcape 
from  the  attack  of  Gliazee  ul  Dien  Khan,  in  Delhi,  as 
related  under  the  reign  of  Aulumgeer.  He  haftened  firff 
to  Sujah  ul  Dowlah,  foubahdar  of  Oude;  and  afterwards 
fought  protection  with  Mohammed  Koollee  Khan,  fou¬ 
bahdar  of  Allahabad.  This  nobleman  was  a  young  man 
of  courage  ;  and,  being  ambitious  of  enlarging  the  limits 
of  his  government,  he  was  eafily  tempted,  by  the  difor- 
ders  in  Bahar  and  Bengal,  to  attempt  their  conqueft  un¬ 
der  the  royal  fanfiion ;  for  which  purpofe  he  offered  his 
fervices  to  the  fugitive  prince,  who  readily  accepted  them. 
Mohammed  Koollee  was  alfo  fupported  in  his  hopes  by 
affurances  of  aid  from  Sujah  u!  Dowlah,  his  coufin ;  who, 
however,  was  not  fincere ;  and  only  promoted  the  expe¬ 
dition  iii  order  to  remove  his  relation  from  the  fort  of 
Allahabad,  which  he  wifned  to  feize  foi‘  hirnfeif. 

In  1759,  Mohammed  Koollee  Khan,  under  the  royal 
ftandard  of  Ali  Gohur,  who  had  procured  from  his  father, 
the  Mogul  emperor,  grants  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orifia, 
began  his  march  towards  Patna,  to  receive  the  tribute. 
When  rajah  Ramnarain  heard  of  his  approach,  he  was 
much  alarmed  ;  as  neither  Meer. Jaffier,  nor  his  allies,  the 
Englifli,  had  yet  moved  from  Moorfhedabad.  The  dignity 
of  the  royal  name,  and  the  terror  of  a  Mogul  army,  filled 
his  mind  with  dread,  and  made  him  act  with  caution. 
He  pitched  his  camp  at  a  little  diftancC  from  the  city,  re- 
foiving  to  join  either  the  prince,  or  the  nabob  and  the 
Englifli,  whichever  fliould  firff  arrive.  Hearing  that  the 
royal  army  hud  crofted  the  Carumnaffa,  and  that  Meer 
Jaffier  had  not  yet  left  the  capital,  he  thought  it  wifeft  to 
treat  with  the  former;  but  firff  a  fixed  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Amyatt,  the  chief  of  the  Englifli  faffory,  then  at  Patna ; 
obferving,  that without  the  arrival  of  the  nabob’s  army, 
he  was  unable  to  cope  with  the  enemy.”  Mr.  Amyatt 
replied,  that  “  as  to  hirnfeif,  if  affiftan.ee  arrived,  he  would 
remain  at  Patna  ;  but  if  not,  on  the  near  approach,  of  the 
enemy,  he  would  retire  towards  Bengal,  and  wait  the  or¬ 
ders  of  council,  cr  contingency  of  events ;  that  as  for 
Ramnarain,  he  fliould  try  to  amufe  the  enemy  as  long  as 
he  could,  till  orders  or  help  arrived  from  the  nabob  ;  but, 
in  cafe  he  was  hard  pufhed,  to  proceed  as  he  fliould  find 
moft  for  his  own  advantage  and  fafety.” 

Upon  the  approach  of  the  prince  nearer  Patna,  Mr 
Amyatt,  with  the  reft  cf  the  Englifli,  embarked  in  their 
boats,  and  retired  twenty  or  thirty  cofs  towards  Bengal, 
leaving  their  factory  under  the  protection  of  Ramnarain; 
who  now  determined  to  vifit  the  prince  and  Mohammed 
Koollee  Khan.  In  a  little  time  he  reached  the  royal 
camp ;  and  being  obliged  to  undergo  all  the  ceremonies 
of  royal  audience,  which  he  had  never  before  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to,  he  approached  the  throne  with  a  terrified 
afpeCt,  and  parched  lips,  to  prefent  his  offering.  He  was 
then  invefted  with  a  klielaut,  or  drefs  ;  but,  as  he  had 
hirnfeif  till  now  been  only  a  beftower  of  Rich  prefents,  he 
was  wearied  with  the  numerous  obeifances,  ufually  made 
on  receiving  every  feparate  piece.  When  this  was  over, 
having  flood  and  recollected  hirnfeif  a  little,  and  rolled 
his  eyes  over  the  wretched  appearance  of  the  prince,  and 
the  ftrange  manners  of  his  attendants,  he,  with  contempt 
of  hirnfeif  for  having  fub.mitted  to  the  interview,  haftened 
back  to  Patna,  where  he  iffued  immediate  orders  to  fliut 
the  gates,  and  man  the  walls  of  the  city.  For  fome  days 
he  continued  to  amufe  the  prince,  and  Mohammed  Koollee 
Khan,  with  trifling  prefents  and  meffages,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  hoftilities  till  the  arrival  of  Jaffier’s  army;  and  when 
he  received  intelligence  that  the  nabob’s  Ion  Meeraun, 
and  colonel  Clive,  were  approaching  from  Moorfhedabad, 
A  a  lie 
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he  fent  a  meffage  to  Mohammed  Koollee  Khan,  Hating, 
“  that  he  confidered  himfelf  as  a  fervant  of  the  nabob  of 
Bengal,  and  had  only  vifited  him  as  a  gueft  of  his  matter's  ; 
but  did  not  underftand  his  demand  of  the  province.”  On 
this  Koollee  Khan  flew  into  a  violent  rage,  vowing  that 
he  would  bring  him  by  force  to  the  prince.  According¬ 
ly,  in  the  morning  he  began  to  cannonade  ;  and  the  fiege 
was  carried  on  for  fome  days  with  great  brilknefs.  In  all 
probability  Patna  would  have  fallen  into  his  hands,  had 
not  the  operations  been  interrupted  by  intelligence,  which 
caufed  him  inftantly  to  raife  the  fiege.  This  was,  that 
Sujah  ul  Dowlah,  who  had  obtained  his  permiflion  to  fhel- 
ter  his  women  at  the  fort' of  Allahabad,  had  treacheroufly 
feized  upon  that  llrong-hold,  and  polfefled  himfelf  of  the 
province.  Mohammed  Koollee,  therefore,  turned  from 
Patna,  in  order  to  protefl  his  own  province;  and  the 
prince,  unable  to  aft  with  his  own  fmall  army,  reludlantly 
accompanied  him.  On  his  arrival  at  Phoolwawree,  only 
four  miles  from  the  city,  he  was  met  by  M.  Law,  who 
had  haftened  with  his  fmall  band  of  Frenchmen  from 
Chitpour,  to  offer  his  fervices.  M.  Law  remonftrated  with 
him,  but  in  vain,  on  the  folly  of  a  retreat,  whfen  he  was 
fo  near  fuccefs.  He  marched  onwards,  and  M.  Law  went 
to  vifit  the  prince,  and  offer  his  affiftance.  The  prince 
unhefitatingly  informed  him,  “  that  he  depended  on  Mo¬ 
hammed  Koollee  Khan  even  for  his  daily  expences,  and 
without  him  could  not  continue  the  fiege;  therefore  muft 
retire  to  Chitpour,  in  hopes  of  fupport  from  the  rajah  of 
that  country.”  M.  Law  requefced  leave  to  accompany  his 
highnefs ;  and  faying,  “  that  he  was  ready  to  expofe  the 
lives  of  himfelf  and  his  people,  in  endeavouring  to  reftore 
his  rights.”  The  prince  then  complained  loudly  to  him 
of  the  folly  of  the  nobles  of  Hindooftan  ;  who,  he  faid, 
were  cowardly,  giving  up  their  empire  to  ruin  ;  that  he 
had  travelled  from  Delhi  to  the  coaft  of  Bengal,  and  been 
witnefs  to  nothing  but  oppreffion  of  the  poor,  and  plun¬ 
dering  of  travellers.  “  Though  I,”  faid  he,  “  have  ufed 
every  argument  to  excite  fuch  powerful  nobles  as  Sujah 
uf  Dowlah,  the  vizier,  and  Ummaud  *ul  Muluk,  the  emir 
ul  omrah,  to  regulate  the  empire,  and  attempt  the  reco¬ 
very  of  Bengal  from  the  Englifh,  they  would  not  attend 
to  me,  nor  underftand  their  real  interefts.” 

So  foon  as  Sujah  ul  Dowlah  heard  of  the  return  of  Mo¬ 
hammed  Koollee  Khan  from  before  Patna,  he  commanded 
a  large  body  of  his  troops  to  intercept  his  march,  and 
take  him  prifoner  ;  but  on  fight  of  the  troops,  Mohammed 
Koollee  Khan,  againit  the  advice  of  his  friends,  confented 
to  dilband  his  army,  and  throw  himfelf  on  the  protection 
of  Sujah  ul  Dowlah  ;  who  immediately  on  his  arrival  kept 
him  a  prifoner,  and  ftiortly  after  put  him  to  death. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  Mogul  prince  Ali  Go- 
hur  received  intelligence  of  the  murder  of  his  father  Au- 
lumgeer,  as  related  under  that  reign  ;  upon  which  he  dif- 
patched  an  exprefs  to  Sujah  ul  Dowlah,  whom  he  appointed 
his  vizier  ;  and  the  office  of  emir  ul  omrah  he  bellowed 
on  Nujeeb  ul  Dowlah.  The  prince,  on  his  accefiion,  af¬ 
firmed  the  name  of  Shah  Aulum  II.  but  he  could  not  re¬ 
pair  to  Delhi,  on  account  of  the  great  armies  of  Mahrattas 
which  hovered  round  that  capital,  and  would  infallibly  in¬ 
tercept  his  march.  That  noble  city  too,  having  been  juft 
at  that  time  facked  and  plundered  by  Ahmed  Shah  Ab¬ 
dallah,  nothing  reigned  therein  but  confufion  and  diftrefs. 
He  was,  however,  now  joined  by  Kaumgar  Khan  with  five 
thoufand  horfe,  Dilleer  Khan,  and  Alfaulut  Khan,  with 
their  numerous  followers ;  and,  being  thus  reinforced,  he 
proceeded  to  engage  Ramnarain  in  his  camp;  who  was 
defeated,  and  with  difficulty  efcaped  to  Patna.  Captain 
Cochran  and  Mr.  Barwell  were  killed,  with  fome  foldiers 
and  fepoys ;  but  the  remainder  of  the  Englifh,  who  had 
joined  Ramnarain,  having  fpiked  one  of  their  cannon, 
retreated  in  good  order  to  Patna.  The  emperor  and  Kam- 
gaur  Khan  did  not  purfue  the  enemy,  having  fuifered 
much  in  the  action,  and  loft  the  two  gallant  chiefs  Dil¬ 
leer  Khan  and  Aflaulut  Khan.  But  had  the  royal  army 
foUowed  the  fugitives,  it  is  moft  probable  Patna  would 


have  fallen  without  refiftance.  For  fome  days  the  city 
was  in  the  utmofi  confufion ;  but,  no  enemy  appearing, 
the  fpirits  of  the  inhabitants  revived. 

The  emperor  next  marched  to  attack  Meeraun,  the  na¬ 
bob  Jaffier’s  fon,  who  was  ad  vane in g  from  Moorfhedabad ; 
but  in  this  movement  the  royal  army  was  defeated  by  the 
gallantry  of  the  Engiifh.  In  this  action  Meeraun  was 
wounded.  Shah  Aulum,  by  advice  of  Kaumgar  Khan, 
now  baftened  by  forced  marches  through  the  hills,  in 
hopes  of  furprifing  Meer  Jaffier  in  his  capital ;  but  the 
nabob,  having  timely  intelligence  from  his  fon  Meeraun, 
was  prepared ;  upon  which  the  royal  army  retreated,  and 
marched  by  another  rout  towards  Patna;  hoping,  as 
Meeraun  had  moved  towards  Moorfhedabad  to  the  affift¬ 
ance  of  his  father,  that  the  city  might  fall  an  eafy  prey 
before  he  could  return  to  relieve  it.  Unfortunately  for 
the  young  emperor,  his  army  halted  a  few  days  at  Bahar, 
which  gave  time  to  Ramnarain  to  prepare  for  defence ; 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  troops  were  with  Meeraun,  and 
only  a  few  fepoys  in  the  Engbfh  factory.  Upon  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  as  many  troops  as 
were  in  the  neighbouring  diftricts  were  called  in  ;  and 
Mr.  Amyatt  increafed  his  force  to  about  three  companies 
of  fepoys,  from  the  feveral  ftations.  At  length  the  enemy 
commenced  the  fiege,  and  a  few  nights  after,'  M.  Law 
with  the  French  troops  attempted  an  elcalade ;  but  were 
defeated  by  the  vigilance  and  adtivity  of  the  Englifh,  and 
rajah  Shittabroy.  An  Englifn  detachment  arriving  under 
captain  Knox,  they  made  a  fally  upon  the  befiegers,  who 
were  eafily  defeated.  Kaumgar  Khan  now  retired  towards 
Gyah  Maunpour  with  the  emperor,  and  railed  contribu¬ 
tions  upon  the  neighbouring  diftricts  for  his  lupport. 

At  this  period,  the  rajah  Khadim  Houflein  Khan,  being 
fearful  of  the  treachery  of  Meeraun,  the  nabob  Jaffier’s 
fon,  refolved  to  join  the  emperor,  with  five  thoufand  horfe, 
feven  thoullmd  infantry,  and  upwards  of  forty  pieces  of 
artillery;  and  pitched  his  camp  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
oppofite  Patna.  Had  he  done  this  before  the  arrival  of 
captain  Knox,  Patna  would  certainly  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  emperor,  and  Khadim  Houflein  Khan  would 
have  acquired  great  honour.  Ramnarain,  upon  intelli¬ 
gence  of  his  approach,  confulted  with  Mr.  Amyatt;  who 
obferved,  that,  as  the  emperor  was  now  at  a  diftanee,  the 
rajah  fltould  detach  the  greater  part  of  his  forces  with 
captain  Knox,  who  had  undertaken  to  crofs  the  river,  and 
fall  upon  Khadim  Houflein.  Ramnarain  was  aftonilhed 
he  fhould  think  of  attempting  it  with  fo  fmall  a  force ; 
but,  Mr.  Amyatt  preffing  him,  he  prornifed  to  prepare  his 
troops  to  join  the  Englifh.  Mr.  Amyatt  alfo  defired  the 
affiftance  of  rajah  Shittabroy,  who  with  great  willingnefs 
joined  captain  Knox,  with  two  hundred  horfe  and  foot. 
The  Englifh  detachment  confifted  of  three  or  four  com¬ 
panies  of  fepoys,  one  of  Europeans,  and  two  field-pieces 
of  artillery.  The  troops  of  Ramnarain,  however,  did  not 
join ;  fo  that  the  Englifh,  with  Shittabroy,  alone  attacked 
the  enemy,  and  defeated  them  with  great  daughter.  Kha¬ 
dim  Houflein  Khan  retreated  towards  the  diftridt  of  But- 
teah;  and  captain  Knox,  unable  to  purfue  him,  left  the 
abfence  of  his  detachment  fhould  leave  Patna  expofed  to 
the  emperor’s  army,  re-croffed  the  river  a  few  days  after 
the  battle. 

In  the  mean  time  Meeraun,  who  had  been  detache  d  by 
the  nabob,  his  father,  .from  Moorfhedabad,  upon  ' intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  defection  of  Khadim  HouffeiivKhan,  arrived 
near  Patna  with  his  own  army,  and  the  Englifh  forces 
under  colonel  Caliiaud.  Without  entering  the  city,  they 
crofted  the  river  in  purfuit  of  Houflein  ;  who,  having  al¬ 
ready  been  defeated  by  fo  few  of  the  Englifh,  ftrove  only 
to  efteft  a  fafe  retreat  from  the  province.  He  kept  up  a 
fort  of  running  fight  for  fever.il  days  with  Meeraun,  till 
his  progrefs  was  flopped  by  the  hills,  and  the  river  Ghun- 
duc  ;  fo  that  he  mull  inevitably  have  fallen  into  the  hands' 
of  Meeraun,  had  not  his  death  happened  by  the  vifitation 
of  divine  Providence.'  But  as  the  death  of  this  young 
prince,  in  one  of  the  charges  brought  by  Mr,  Burke  againit 
2  Mp* 
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Mr.  Haftings,  was  attributed  to  aflaflination  through  the 
treachery  of  the  Englilh,  we  have  thought  it  right  to  copy 
the  true  account  of  that  event,  as  given  by  Erudat  Khan, 
oneofthe  native  hiftorians  of  Hindooftan/in  his  own  words: 

“  As  it  was  now  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  feafon, 
and  the  decree  of  divine  vengeance  hung  over  Meeraun, 
about  the  third  hour  of  the  night  of  Wednefday  the  iSth 
of  Zeekaud,  1173,  (A.  D.  1760,)  a  heavy  ftorm  began. 
The  world  was  dark  and  gloomy  to  Meeraun  and  his  af- 
fociates  ;  and  the  fplendour  of  the  day  of  his  life  and  prof- 
perity  changed  to  the  black  night  of  deftru&ion.  About 
a  third  part  of  the  night  was  elapfed,  when  his  compa¬ 
nions,  with  his  attendants,  were  difmifled.  Meeraun,  to 
guard  againft  the  violence  of  the  ftorm,  quitting  his  large 
tent,  retired  to  a  fmaller  one,  called,  from  the  inventor  of 
it,  a  Dulleel  Khaunee,  low,  and  without  walls,  fecured  by 
ftrong  pegs  fixed  in  the  ground  very  clofe.  A  favourite 
courtezan,  with  whom  he  generally  flept,  alfo  two  or  three 
other  finging  girls,  a  lfory-teller,  and  a  domeftic  to  pat 
his  limbs,  were  with  him.  (This  patting  of  the  limbs  is 
common  in  the  eaft,  to  promote  circulation  of  the  blood.) 
As  the  life  of  the  women  was  yet  to  remain,  after  a  ftiort 
time  he  difmifled  them  ;  when  the  domeftic  began  to  pat 
his  feet,  and  the  ftory-teller  his  charm,  to  the  fleep  of 
death.  God  knows,  whether  he  was  fieeping,  or  his  eye 
wakeful  in  expectation  of  the  mefl'enger  of  fate  ;  when,  in 
the  height  of  a  molt  heavy  fhower,  the  threatening  thun¬ 
der  of  avenging  anger  roared,  and  the  lightning  of  wrath 
defcended  on  the  head  of  Meeraun,  who  reached  the  place 
of  final  vengeance  in  the  pofture  in  which  he  lay  upon  his 
bed.  The  fame  flafti,  falling  on  the  domeftic  and  the  ftory- 
teller,  killed  them  alfo.  Some  time  after  the  accident, 
when  the  fury  of  the  ftorm  had  abated,  the  attendants 
whofe  turn  it  was  to  watch,  coming  in,  law  them  in  the 
fleep  of  death,  and  immediately,  without  noile  or  clamour, 
informed  fome  of  the  principal  officers,  whofe  tents  were 
neareft.  Upon  examination,  five  or  fix  fmall  holes  were 
found  on  the  back  part  of  his  head,  and,  on  his  body, 
ftreaks  like  the  marks  of  a  whip.  His  fcymetar,  which 
lay  near  his  head  on  the  bed,  had  alfo  holes  in  it,  and 
part  of  the  point  was  melted.  The  tent-pole  appeared  as 
if  rotted.” 

Meeraun  had  the  character  of  a  bloody  and  unrelenting 
prince  ;  with  whom  the  flighted  jealoufy  was  fufficient  to 
bring  death  on  its  objeCt.  By  his  inftigation,  Khaujeh 
Hadee  Khan,  and  Meer  Cauzim  Khan,  were  aflaffinated. 
He  killed  leveral  women  of  his  harem  with  his  own  hand, 
and  would  boalt  of  the  act ;  faying,  “  this  was  the  true 
mode  of  clearing  up  doubts,  and  eafing  the  mind  of  jea- 
loufies.”  With  this  favage  ferocity,  he  procured  the  death 
of  Ameena  Begum,  and  Goofeety  Begum,  the  daughters 
of  Mahabut  Jung,  whom  he  caufed  to  be  drowned  ;  and 
among  his  papers  was  found  a  lift  of  many  perfons  whom 
he  had  refolved  to  cut  off  at  the  conclufion  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  ;  determined,  as  he  faid,  to  rid  himfelf  of  the  refrac¬ 
tory,  and  fit  down  in  comfort  with  his  friends. 

On  the  nineteenth,  in  the  morning,  the  fate  of  Meeraun 
was  difclofed  by  his  fervants  to  colonel  Calliaud,  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Englilh  army;  wTio  delired  that  his  death 
might  be  concealed  from  his  troops,  for  fear  they  fliould 
withdraw  themfeives  from  the  fervice  To  effeCt  this,  the 
body  being  opened  in  the  colonel’s  prefence,  the  bowels 
were  taken  out  and  buried  on  the  l'pot ;  and  the  corple 
being  Huffed,  was  dreffed,  as  if  alive,  and  placed  upon  an 
elephant ;  a  report  being  at  the  fame  time  given  out,  that 
Meeraun  was  indilpofed ;  but  his  death  was  foon  difco- 
vered,  and  the  carrying  of  his  corple  in  this  manner  was 
regarded  as  a  contrivance  to  cover  fome  foul  tranfaCtion. 
About  this  time,  fome  changes  took  place  among  the 
Englilh.  Colonel  Clive  had  returned  to  Europe,  leaving 
Mr.  Holwell  in  the  government  till  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Henry  Vanfittart,  who  was  appointed  to  fucceed  him,  from 
Madras.  Mr.  Amyatt,  having  received  fame  flight,  re¬ 
paired  to  Calcutta,  where  colonel  Calliaud  was  alfo  or¬ 
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dered  with  him  ;  and  the  command  of  the  Englilh  army, 
at  Patna,  devolved  upon  major  Carnac. 

The  nabob  Meer  Jaffier,  inconfolable  for  the  lofs  of  his 
fon,  fecluded  himfelf  from  fociety  ;  while  the  public  affairs 
became  negleCted,  and  confufion  more  or  lefs  pervaded 
every  department  of  the  government.  The  nabob,  in  this 
diftrefs  of  mind,  placed  all  his  confidence  in  his  fon-in- 
law,  Meer  Coffim  Khan ;  and  fent  him  to  negociate  the 
public  bufinefs  at  Calcutta:  where,  during  his  agency,  he 
nnpreffed  the  minds  of  the  council  of  his  own  fuperiority 
of  talent  and  ability  for  governing,  over  that  of  Meer 
Jaffier,  or  his  deceafed  fon;  both  of  whom  he  reprefented 
as  having  been  guilty  of  every  atrocity.  Having  frailhed 
his  embaffy,  he  returned  to  the  nabob ;  v/ho,  pleafed  at  his 
fuccefs,  and  not  fufpicious  of  his  treachery,  Ihowed  him 
more  kindnefs  than  ever;  and  gave  him  the  higheft  con- 
fequence  in  his  court,  by  making  him  his  adopted  fon. 

Mr.  Vanfittart  was  by  this  time  alfo  arrived  from  Cal¬ 
cutta.  To  him  Meer  Coffim  had  related  the  various 
negleCts  of  the  nabob  in  the  affairs  of  his  government,  the 
fallen  ftate  of  the  revenues  and  army,  and  the  expences  of 
the  houfehold,  owing  to  the  rapacity  of  thofe  he  impro¬ 
perly  put  in  truft.  Mr.  Vanfittart,  who  was  unequalled 
for  his  judgment  and  abilities  in  ftate  affairs,  perceived 
that  Meer  Coffim  Khan  was,  of  all  the  relations  and  fer¬ 
vants  of  the  nabob,  the  moft  diftinguifhed  in  underftand- 
ing ;  and  he  wilhed  to  form  fome  plan  for  the  regulation 
of  the  declining  provinces.  It  occurred  to  him,  that  Meer 
Coffim  Khan  fliould  be  entrufted  with  the  adminiftration 
of  the  government,  as  the  deputy  of  his  father-in-law,  the 
real  nabob.  He  laid  his  plan  before  the  council  for  their 
advice  and  approbation,  and  the  majority  aflented  to  its 
execution  ;  but  Mr.  Amyatt,  Mr.  Ellis,  Mr.  Batfon,  and 
major  Carnac,  difapproved  the  meafure.  However,  the 
ftronger  party  prevailed  in  the  cabinet ;  and  in  a  very 
lhort  time  the  following  twelve  moft  extraordinary  ar¬ 
ticles  of  impeachment,  W'ere  exhibited  by  the  fervants 
of  the  Englilh  Eaft-India  Company,  againft  Meer  Jaffier 
Khan,  the  foubahdar,  nabob,  or  viceroy,  of  the  Mogul 
emperor  of  Hindooftan  !  The  charges  were  :  1.  That  foon 
after  his  advancement  to  the  naboblhip,  he  had  refolved 
to  reduce  that  power  which  railed  him  to  the  dignity. 
2.  That,  to  effeCt  this,  he  aflaffinated  or  banilhed  every 
perfon  of  importance,  whom  he  fufpected  of  being  in  the 
Englilh  intereft.  3.  That  he  negociated  with  the  Dutch 
to  introduce  an  armament  for  the  expullion  of  the  Englilh. 
4.  That  he  had  in  different  inftances  been  guilty  of  the 
deepefc  deceit  and  treachery  towards  the  Englilh,  his  be¬ 
nefactors  and  allies.  3.  That  at  three  different  periods 
the  Englilh  commander  in  chief  had  been  bafely  defected, 
both  by  the  nabob  and  his  fon,  when  he  and  the  troops 
were  hazarding  their  lives  in  his  fervice.  6.  That  he  me¬ 
ditated  a  fecret  and  feparate  treaty  with  Shah  Aulum,  the 
Mogul  emperor  Aulumgeer’s  fon,  and  had  intended  to 
betray  the  Englilh  to  him.  7.  That  the  whole  term  of  his 
government  had  been  one  uninterrupted  feries  of  cruelty,, 
tyranny,  and  oppreffion.  8.  That  he  meditated,  and  was 
near  carrying  into  execution,  an  infamous  treaty  with  the 
Mahrattas,  which  would  have  proved  the  total  deftrudion 
of  the  country,  if  it  had  taken  place.  9.  That  he  threw 
every  obltruction  in  the  way  of  the  collection  of  the  Eng¬ 
lilh  tunkas,  or  affignments  upon  lands.  10.  That  he  en¬ 
couraged  the  obltruCfions  given  to  the  free  currency  of 
the  Englilh  ficcas ;  by  which  the  company  fuffered  heavy 
loffesr  11.  That  by  his  cruelties  he  had  rendered  it  fcan- 
dalous  for  the  Englilh  to  fupport  his  government  any 
longer;  and,  12.  That  by  his  mifconduCt  he  had  brought 
tha  affairs  of  the  company,  as  well  as  his  own,  into  the 
utrrioft  danger  of  ruin. 

On  the  13th  of  June  1760,  Mr.  Holwell  wrote  from 
Calcutta  to  Mr.  Warren  Haltings,  that,  by  exprefs,  he  had 
received  intelligence  of  the  murder  of  the  princeffes  of 
Aliverdi  Khan  and  Shah  Ahmed,  in  a  moft  inhuman 
manner,  by  Meer  Jaffier’ s  orders,  in.  order  to  feize  their 

treafures- 
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treafures.  He  was  faid  to.  have  fent  a  jemidar  with  one- 
hundred  hprfe'to  Jefferaut  Khan,  to  carry  this  bloody 
fcheme  into  execution  ;  with  Separate  orders  to  the  jemi- 
dar,  to  put  an  end  to  their  lives.  He  refuted  acting 
any  part  in  the  tragedy,  and  left  it  to  the  other ;  who 
carried  them  out  by  night  in  a  boat,  tied  weights  to  their 
legs,  and- threw  them  overboard.  They  Struggled  for  Some 
time,  and  held  by  the  gunwale  of  the  boat ;  but  by  Strokes  , 
on  their  heads,  and  cutting  off  their  hands,  they  were  at 
laft.  forced  off  and  drowned.  In  like  manner  it  was  faid, 
that  many  others  of  Surajah  ul  Dowlah’s  relations  had 
perished  ;  yet,  when  it  was  thought  proper*to  replace  Meer 
Jaflier  again  in  the  nibobihip,  in  1761,  all  thefe  dead  per¬ 
sons  were  faid  to  be  alive,  excepting  two.  It  muft  alfo  be 
remembered,  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  Jaflier,  that  be¬ 
sides  the  Sums  exacted  of  him,  by  the  English,  at  his  accef- 
fion,  he  had  ceded  to  them  a  large  extent  of  territory,  and 
granted  them  So  many  immunities  in  trade,  that  he  had 
in  a  manner  deprived  himfelf  of  all  refources  ;  and  it  was 
impoffible  for  hi.n  to  defray  the  neceffary  expences,  with¬ 
out  either  extorting  money  from  his  Subjefts,  or  infringing 
the  privileges  he  had  fo  inconsiderately  granted. 

There  were  two  accounts  of  this  remarkable  revolution, 
both  published  by  authority,  yet  materially  differing  from 
one  another.  The  firft  was  given  in- a  memorial  drawn 
up  at  a  confutation  at  Fort  William,  November  10,  1760, 
where  were  prefeint  Henry  Vanfittart,  elq.  president ;  Wil¬ 
liam  Ellis,  B.  Stunner,  William  M'Guire,  Henry  Verelft, 
and  Henry  Smyth,  eiqrs.  “  We  rei'olved  (fays  the  gover¬ 
nor)  to  give  the  nabob  the  next  day  (Oftober  10,  1750) 
to  relleft  upon  the  letters  I  had  delivered  him,  proposing 
Some  mealufes  for  regulating  thefe  abuS'es.  I  heard  nothing 
from  him  all  that  day;  but  found  by  my  intelligence  that 
he  had  been  in.  council  at  his  old  advil'ers,  whole  advice, 

I  was  Sure,  would  be  contrary  to  the  welfare  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  of  the  company.  I  therefore  determined  to  aft' 
immediately  on  the  nabob’s  fear.  There  could  not  be  a 
better  opportunity  than  the  night  of  the  19th  offered,  it 
being  the  conclusion  of  the  Gentoo  feaft,  when  all  the 
principal  people  of  that  call  would  be  pretty  well  fatigued 
with  their  ceremonies.  Accordingly  I  agreed  with  colonel 
Caillaud,  that  he  Should  crols  the  river  with  the  detach¬ 
ment  between  three  and  four  in  the  morning  ;  and,  having 
joined  Coffim  Ali  Khan  and  his  people,  march  to  the  na¬ 
bob’s  palace,  and  Surround  it  juft  at  day-break.  Being 
extremely  deiirous  to  prevent  disturbance  or  bloodfned,  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  nabob,  telling  him,  I  had  been  wait¬ 
ing  all  the  day  in  expeftation  that  he  would  have  fettled 
the  urgent  affairs  upon  which  I  conferred  with  him  yeS- 
terday ;  but  his  having  favoured  me  with  no  anfwer, 
plainly  Showed  that  all  I  could  reprefent  to  him  for  the 
good  of  his  country  would  have  no  efi'eft,  as  long  as  his 
evil  counsellors  were  about  his  perfon,  who  would  in  the 
end  deprive  him  of  his  government,  and  ruin  the  com¬ 
pany’s  affairs.  For  this  reafon  I  had  fent  colonel  Caillaud 
with  forces  to  wait  upon  him,  and  to  expel  thofe  bad 
counfellors,  and  place  his  affairs  in  a  proper  State,  and  I 
would  Shortly  follow.  This  letter  I  gave  to  the  colonel, 
to  Send  to  the  nabob  at  Such  a  time  as  he  Should  think 
moil  expedient.  Meafures  were  taken  at  the  fame  time  for 
l'eizing  his  three  unworthy  ministers,  and  to  place  CoSilm 
Ali  Khan  in  the  full  management  of  ali  the  affairs,  in 
quality  of  deputy  and  fucceffor  to  the  nabob. 

“  The  neceffary  preparations  being  made  with  all  care 
and  fecrecy  poiiible,  the  colonel  embarked  with  the  troops, 
joined  Coffim  Ali  Khan  without  the  leaft  alarm,  and 
marched  into  the  court-yard  of  the  palace  juft  at  the  pro¬ 
per  inftant.  The  gates  of  the  inner  court  being  Shut,  the 
colonel  formed  his  men  without,  and  fent  the  letter  to  the 
nabob,  who  was  at  firft  in  a  great  rage,  and  long  threat¬ 
ened  that  he  would  make  what  refiftance  he  could,  and 
take  his  fate.  The  colonel  forebore  all  hostilities,  and 
•feveral  meffages  palled  between  him  and  the  nabob.  The 
■affair  remained  in  this  doubtful  State  for  two  hours,  when 


the  nabob,  finding  his  perfiftittg  was  to  no  puvpofe,  fent  a 
meffage  to  Coffim  All  Khan,  informing  him  that  he  wa,s 
ready  to  fend  the  Seals  and  all  the  en Signs  of  dignity,  pro¬ 
vided  he  would  agree  to  take  the  whole  charge  of  the 
government  upon  him,  to  discharge  all  arrears  due  to  the 
troops,  to  pay  the  uSual  revenue  to  the  emperor,  to  fave 
his  life  and  honour,  and  to  give  him  an  allowance  Suffi¬ 
cient  for  his  maintenance.  All  thele  conditions  being 
agreed  to,  Cofiim  Ali  was  proclaimed ;  and  the  old  nabob 
came  out  to  the  colonel,  declaring  that  he  depended  on 
him  for  his  life.  The  troops  then  took  poffeffion  of  all 
the  gates;  and  the  old  nabob  was  told,  that  not  only  his 
perfon  was  fafe,  but  his  government  too  if  he  pleafed,  of 
which  it  was  never  intended  to  deprive  him.  He  anfwered, 
that  he  had  now  no  more  bufineS's  in  the  city,  where  he 
Should  be  in  continual  danger  from  Coffim  Ali  Khan; 
and,  if  he  was  permitted  to  go  and  live  at  Calcutta,  he 
Should  be  contented.  Coffim  Ali  Khan  was  now  placed 
on  tire  mufnud,  and  the  people  in  general  feemed  much 
■  plealed  with  the  revolution.  The  old  nabob  did  ,not  think 
himfelf  fife,  even  for  one  night,  in  the  city.  -Coffim  Ali 
Khan  Supplied  him  with  boats,  and  permitted  him  to  take 
away  about  fixty  of  .  his  family,  with  a  reafonable  quantity 
of  jewels.  He  begged  that  he  might  Sleep  in  his  boat  that 
night,  which  he  accordingly  did  ;  and  on  the  morning  of 
■the  zzd  of  October,  he  fet  out  for  Calcutta,  and  arrived 
there  on  the  2.9th.  He  was  met  by  a  deputation  from  the 
council,  and  treated  with  every  mark  of  reipeft  due  to  his 
former  dignity.” 

The  Second  account  of  this  affair  was  .not  published 
till  the  1  ith  of  March  1763,  and  was  Sighed  Eyre  Coote, 
P.  Amyatt,  John  Carnac,  W.  Ellis,  S.  BatSpn,  H.  VerelSt. 
“  In  September  1760,  (Say  they,)  when  there  was  not  the 
leaSt  appearance  of  a  rupture  or  difguSt  between  us  and 
the  nabob,  but  friendship  and  harmony  lubfifting,  Meer 
Coffim  Khan,  his  Son-in-law,  came  down  to  Calcutta,  and, 
having  Staid  a  Short  time,  returned  to  MoorShedabad.  A 
few  days  after,  Mr.  Vanfittart  went  up  to  that  city,  on 
the  pretence  of  a  vifit  to  the  nabob  Meer  Jaflier.  Colonel 
Caillaud,  with  two  hundred  Europeans  and  Some  Sepoys, 
attended  him;  who,  it  was.  pretended,  were  going  to  join 
the  army  at  Patna.  When  Mr.  Vanfittart  arrived  at  Mo- 
radbaug,  the  nabob  paid  him  two  visits  ;  at  the  laft  of 
which  Mr.  Vanfittart  gave  him  three  letters,  proposing  the 
reformation  of  the  abules  in  his  government,  infilled  on 
his  naming  lbme  perfon  among  his  relations  to  take  charge 
of  the  l’oubahfhip,  and  particularly  recommended  Coffim 
Ali  Khan,  who  was  Sent  for,  and  the  nabob  defired  to 
Stay  till  he  came  :  but  the  nabob,  being  greatly  fatigued, 
was'  Suffered  to  depart  to  his  palace.  The  night  and  fol¬ 
lowing  day  paffied  in  concerting-  meafures  with  Coffim  Ali 
how  to  put  in  execution  the  plan  before  agreed  on  in 
Calcutta,  where  a  treaty  was  figned  for  this  purpofe.  In 
confequence  of  thefe  deliberations,  our  troops  crofted  the 
river  next  night;  and  being  joined  by  Coffim  and  his 
party.  Surrounded  the  nabob’s  palace.  A  letter  from  Mr. 
Vanfittart  was  fent  in  to  the  nabob,  demanding  his  com¬ 
pliance  with  what  had  been  propoied  to  him.  To  this  the 
nabob  returned  for  anfwer,  ‘  that  he  never  expefted  Such 
uiage  from  the  English:  that,  while  a  force  was  at  his  gates, 
he  would  enter  into  no  terms.’  A  meffkge  was  lent  in, 
that,  if  he  did  not  direftly  comply,  they  Should  be  obliged 
to  Storm  the  palace.  Aftonifhed  and  terrified  at  this  menace, 
he  opened  the  gates,  exclaiming,  that  ‘  he  was  betrayed; 
that  the  Englifn  were  guilty  of  perjury  and  breach  of  faith  ; 
that  he  perceived  their  defigns  againft  his  government ; 
that  he  had  friends  enough  to  hazard  at  leaft  one  battle  in 
his  defence;  but,  although  no  oaths  were  Sacred  enough 
to  bind  the  English,  yet,  as  he  had  Sworn  to  be  their  faith¬ 
ful  friend,  he  would  never  Swerve  from  his  engagement, 
and  rather  Suffer  death  than  draw  his  S’word  againit  them.’ 
So  fulpicious  was  he  of  being  Sold,  that  he  defired  to  know 
what  Sum  of  money  his  fon-in-law  Coffim  Ali  Khan  was 
to  give  for  the  foubahlhip,  and  he  would  give  them  half 
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as  much  more  to  he  continued.  He  hoped,  however,  if 
they  intended  to  dethrone  him,  that  they  would  not  leave 
him  to  the  mercy  of  his  fon-in-law,  from  whole  treachery 
he  feared  the  word ;  but  wilhed  they  would  carry  him 
from  the  city,  and  give  him  a  place  of  fafety  in  Calcutta. 
This  laft  requeft  of  the  nabob  was  conltrued  in  the  light 
of  a  voluntary  refignation.  Our  troops  took  poffeffion  of 
the  palace ;  Meer  Coflim  was  raifed  to  the  mul'nud  ;  and 
the  old  nabob  hurried  into  a  boat  with  a  few  of  his  do- 
meftics  and  neceflaries,  and  fent  away  to  Calcutta  in  a 
manner  wholly  unworthy  of  the  high  rank  he  fo  lately 
held,  as  was'  alfo  the  fcanty  1'ubfiftence  allowed  him  for 
his  maintenance  at  Calcutta  by  his  fon-in-law.  Thus  was 
Jaffier  Ali  Khan  depol’ed,  in  breach  of  a  treaty  founded 
on  the  moll  folemn  oaths,  and  in  violation  of  the  national 
faith.” 

According  to  this  account,  the  fervants  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  who  were  the  projectors  of  the  revolution,  made  no 
fecret  that  there  was  a  prefent  promifed  them  of  twenty 
lacks  of  rupees  from  Meer  Coflim,  who  was  defirous  of 
making  the  firft  act  of  his  power  the  aflaflinationof  Jaffier, 
and  was  very  much  difpleafed  when  he  found  that  the 
Engiilh  intended  giving  him  protection  at  Calcutta. 

It  could  fcarcely  be  l'uppoled  that  Meer  Coflim,  raifed 
to  the  naboblhip  in  the  manner  we  have  related,  could  be 
more  faithful  to  the  Engiilh  than  Meer  Jaffier  had  been. 
Nothing  advantageous  to  the  interefts  of  the  company 
could  indeed  be  reafonably  expeCted  from  fuch  a  revo¬ 
lution.  No  liiccefl.br  of  Meer  jaffier  could  be  more  en¬ 
tirely  in  fubjeCtion  than  the  late  nabob  had  been,  from 
his  natural  imbecility.  .This  laft  conlideration  had  in¬ 
duced  many  of  the  council  at  firft  to  oppofe  the  revo¬ 
lution  ;  and  indeed  the  only  plaufible  pretence  for  it  was, 
that  the  adminftration  of  Meer  Jaffier  was  fo  very  weak, 
that,  unlefs  he  was  aided  and  even  controuled  by  fome 
perfons  of  ability,  he  himfelf  mult  foon  be  ruined,  and 
very  probably  the  interefts  of  the  company  along  v/ith  him. 
Meer  Coflim,  however,  was  a  man  of  a  very  different  dif- 
pofltion  from  his  father-in-law.  As  he  kneyv  that  he  had 
not  been  ferved  by  the  Engiilh  out  of  friendlhip,  fo  he 
did  not  think  of  making  any  return  of  gratitude  ;  but, 
inftead  of  this,  confidered  only  how  he  could  moft  eafily 
get  rid  of  fuch  troublefome  allies.  Fora  while,  however, 
it  was  neceflary  for  him  to  diflemble,  and  to  take  all  the 
advantage  he  could  of  the  power  of  his  allies  whilft  it 
could  be  ferviceable  to  him.  By  their  affiftance  he  cleared 
his  dominions  of  invaders,  and  ftrengthened  his  frontiers 
againft  them  ;  he  reduced,  by  means  of  the  lame  affiftance, 
the  rajahs  or  independent  Indian  chiefs  who  had  rebelled 
in  the  time  of  his  prpdecefl'or,  obliging  them  to  pay  the 
ttfual  tribute  ;  by  which  means  he  repaired  his  finances, 
and  thereby  fecured  the  difcipline  and  fidelity  of  his 
troops.  Having  thus,  by  the  affiftance  of  the  Engiilh 
forces,  brought  his  government  into  fubjedlion,  he  took 
the  moft  effectual  means  of  fecuring  himlelf  againft  their 
power.  As  the  vicinity  of  his  capital,  Muxadabad,  to 
Calcutta,  gave  the  Engiilh  fadlory  there  an  opportunity 
of  infpefling  his  aftions,  and  interrupting  his  defigns 
when  they  thought  proper,  he  took  up  his  refidence  at 
Mongheer,  a  place  two  hundred  miles  farther  up  the  Gan¬ 
ges,  which  he  fortified  in  the  beft  and  moft.  expeditious 
manner  he  could.  Being  very  fenfible  of  the  advantages 
of  the  European  difcipline,  he  refolved  to  form  his  army 
en  a  new  model.  For  this  purpofe  he  collefted  all  the  Ar¬ 
menian,  Perfian,  Tartar,  and  other  foldiers  of  fortune, 
whofe  military  character  he  fuppofed  might  ferve  to  raife 
the  fpirits  of  his  Indian  forces,  and  abate  their  natural 
timidity.  He  alfo  carefully  collected  every  wandering 
European  who  had  borne  arms,  all  the  fepoys  who  had 
been  difmifled  from  the  Engiilh  lervice,  diftributing  them 
among  his  troops,  in  order  to  teach  them  the  Engiilh  ex- 
ercife.  He  changed  the  falhion  of  the  Indian  mulkets  from 
matchlocks  to  firelocks  ;  and,  as  their  cannon  were  almoft 
as  deficient  as  their  fmall  arms,  he  procured  a  pattern  of 
one  from  the  Engiilh,  by  which  lie  foon  formed  a  train  of 
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light  artillery  :  and,  having  thus  done  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  enable  himfelf  to  withftand  the  Engiilh  by  force 
of  arms,  he  refolved  alfo  to  free  his  court  from  their 
emiffaries,  by  imprifohing  or  putting  to  death  every  per-' 
fon  of  any  confequence  in  his  dominions  who  had  lliown 
any  attachment  to  their  intereft. 

His  next  ftep  was  to  free  himfelf  from  fome  of  thofe 
reftraints  which  his  predeceffor  Meer  Jaffier,  and  even  he 
himfelf,  had  been  obliged  to  lay  upon  the  trade  of  the 
country,  in  order  to  gratify  the  avarice  of  his  European 
allies.  At  his  acceffion  indeed  he  had  ceded  to  the  com¬ 
pany  a  tradl  of  land  worth  no  lefs  than  700,0001.  annu¬ 
ally,  befides  70,0001.  a-year  on  other  accounts.  All  this, 
however,  was  not  fufficient  ;  the  immunities  granted 
them  in  trade  were  of  ftiil  worfe  confequence  than  even 
thole  vaft  conceffions.  He  knew  by  experience  the  dif- 
trefs  which  thefe  immunities  had  brought  upon  his  pre- 
decefl'or,  and  therefore  determined  to  put  an  end  to  them. 
In  purfuance  of  this  refolution,  he  began,  in  the  year 
1762,  every  where  to  fubjeft  the  Engiilh  traders  to  the 
payment  of  certain  duties  thoughout  his  dominions  ;  and- 
required  that  their  difputes,  if  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
own  juiildidlion,  fliould  be  decided  by  his  magiftrates. 
This  gave  fuch  an  alarm  at  Calcutta,  that,  in  November 
1762,  the  governor  Mr.  Vanfittart  waited  on  him  in  per- 
fon  at  Mongheer,  in  order  to  expoftulate  with  him  upon 
the  fubjedt.  The  nabob  anfwered  his  remonftrances  in 
the  following  manner :  “  If  (faid  he)  the  fervants  of  the 
Engiilh  company  were  permitted  to  trade  in  all  parts,  and 
in  all  commodities,  cuftom-free,  as  many  of  them  now 
pretend,  they  mull  of  courfe  draw  all  the  trade  into  their 
own  hands,  and  my  cuftoms  would  be  of  fo  little  value, 
that  it  would  be  much  more  for  my  intereft  to  lay  trade 
entirely  open,  and  colleft  no  cuftoms  from  any  perfon 
whatever,  upon  any  kind  of  merchandile.  This  would 
draw  a  number  of  merchants  into  the  country,  and  in- 
erfafe  my  revenues  by  encouraging  the  cultivation  and 
manufacture  of  a  large  quantity  of  goods  for  fale,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  would  effectually  cut  off  the  principal 
fubjeft  of  dil'putes  which  had  difturbed  the  good  under- 
ftanding  between  us,  an  object  which  I  have  more  than 
any  other  at  heart.” 

'  By  thefe  intimations  Mr.  Vanfittart  was  very  much  diff 
concerted  ;  nor  indeed  was  it  in  any  perfon’s  power  to  cle- 
vile  a  plaufible  anfwer.  What  the  nabob  had  threatened  was 
evidently  in  his  power;  and,  though  he  had  laid  the  trade 
entirely  open,  no  reafonable  fault  could  have  been  found 
with  him.  The  proceeding,  however,  tended  evidently 
to  deftroy  the  private  trade  carried  on  by  the  gentlemen 
of  the  factory  ;  and  even  to  prejudice,  'as  they  faid,  that 
of  the  company  itfelf.  Mr.  Vanfittart  therefore  thought 
proper  to  lubmit  to  certain  regulations,  by  which  the 
trade  of  the  Engiilh  was  put  under  fome  reftriftions. 

This  new  agreement,  being  inftantiy  put  in  execution 
on  the  part  of  the  nabob,  excited  the  utmoft  indignation 
at  Calcutta.  On  the  17th  of  January  1763,  the  council 
pafled  a  refolution,  difavowing  the  treaty  made  by  the 
governor,  and  affirming  that  he  affumed  a  right  to  which 
he  was  by  no  means  authorized  ;  that  the  regulations  pro- 
pofed  were  diffionourable  to  them  as  Englillimen,  and 
tended  to  the  ruin  of  all  public  and  private  trade;  and 
that  the  prefideiit’s  iffuing  out  regulations  independent  of 
the  council,  was  an  ablolute  breach  of  their  privileges. 
They  fent  orders  therefore  to  all  the  factories,  that  no 
part  of  the  agreement  between  the  governor  and  nabob 
lhould  be  fubmitted  to.  Application  was  again  made  to 
Meer  Coflim  to  perfuade  him  to  a  third  agreement ;  but, 
before  the  fuccefs  of  this  negociaticn  could  be  known, 
hoftilities  commenced  on  the  part  of  the  Engiilh.  By 
their  troops  in  the  factory  of  Patna,  the  city  was  fud- 
denly  attacked  on  the  25th  of  June  1763,  and  inftantiy 
taken,  though  it  was  defended  by  a  ftrong  garrifon,  and  the 
fortifications  had  been  newly  repaired.  The  governor  and 
garrifon  fled  out  into  the  country  on  the  firft  appearance 
of  danger ;  but,  perceiving  that  the  victors  tcok  no  cafe 
B  b  tij 
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to  prevent  a  furprife,  he  fuddenly  returned  with  a  rein¬ 
forcement  from  the  country,  retook  the  city,  and  either 
cut  in  pieces  or  drove  into  their  fort  all  the  Englilh,  who 
had  been  only  four  hours  in  pofieffion  of  the  place.  The 
Englifh,  dilheartened  by  this  difafter,  did  not  now  think 
themfelves  able  to  defend  their  fort  againlt  the  Indians  ; 
for  which  reafon  they  left  it,  with  a  defign  to  retreat  into 
the  territories  of  a  neighbouring  nabob  ;  but,  being  pur- 
fued  by  a  fuperior  force,  they  were  all  either  killed  or 
taken. 

This  aft  of  perfidy,  for  fuch  it  certainly  was,  the  na¬ 
bob  repaid  by  another,  viz.  llaughtering  the  deputies 
who  had  been  fent  him  by  the  council  of  Calcutta,  to 
treat  about  a  new  agreement  with  regard  to  commercial 
affairs.  They  fet  out  from  Mongheer  on  the  24th  of 
June,  having  been  unable  to  bring  Meer  Coffim  to  any 
terms ;  and,  though  he  furnifhed  them  with  the  ufual 
paflports,  yet,  as  they  were  palling  the  city  of  Muxada- 
bad,  they  found  themlelves  attacked  by  a  number  of  troops 
affembled  for  that  purpofe  on  both  Tides  of  the  river,' whofe 
fire  killed  feveral  gentlemen  in  the  boats.  Mr.  Amyatt, 
the  chief  of  the  embaffy,  landed  with  a  few  fepoys, 
whom  he  forbade  to  fire,  and  endeavoured  to  make  the 
enemy’s  troops  underftand  that  he  was  furnifhed  with 
the  nabob’s  paflports,  and  had  no  defign  of  committing 
any  hoftilities  ;  but,  the  enemy’s  horfe  advancing,  home 
of  the  fepoys  fired,  notyvitliftanding  Mr.  Amyatt’s  orders 
to  the  contrary.  On  this  a  general  confufion  enfued,  and 
Mr.  Amyatt,  with  moft  of  the  fmall  party  who  attended 
him,  were  cut  in  pieces. 

Thele  afts  of  treacherous  hoffcility  were  foon  followed 
by  a  declaration  of  war ;  and  Meer  Jaffier,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  numerous  crimes  formerly  alleged  againfl  him, 
was  now  again  proclaimed,  by  his  perfecutors,  nabob  of 
Bengal.  On  this  occafion,  the  fervants  of  the  company 
■were  likened  to  the  two  brothers  at  the  court  of  Delhi, 
who,  “when  they  had  fet  up  one  fovereign,  and  found 
he  did  not  fuit  their  purpofe,  pulled  him  down,  and  fet 
up  another,  like  puppets  in  a  fliow.”  It  was  thefe  ano¬ 
malies  that  Afterwards  gave  birth  to  a  folemn  inveftiga- 
tion  of  the  company’s  tranfaftions  abroad,  while  they  ex- 
sited  the  utmofl  prejudices  in  the  public  mind  at  home. 

The  old  nabob,  thus  newly  reinftated,  was  made  to  take 
the  field  in  conjunftion  with  major  Adams.  The  whole 
force,  however,  at  firlt  confifted  only  of  one  regular  re¬ 
giment,  a  few  of  the  company’s  troops,  two  battalions 
of  European  cavalry,  ten  companies  of  fepoys,  and  twelve 
pieces  of  cannon.  Thefe  came  to  aftion  with  the  enemy  ; 
and,  having  got  the  better  in  two  Ikirmillies,  cleared  the 
country  of  them  as  far  as  Caflimbuzar  river,  a  branch  of 
the  Ganges,  which  lay  between  Calcutta  and  Muxada- 
bad,  or  Moorffiedabad,  the  old  capital  of  Bengal.  The 
war  continued  to  be  carried  on  with  uninterrupted  fuc- 
cefs  pn  the  part  of  the  Englilh  ;  nor  does  it  appear  that 
all  the  pains  taken  by  Meer  Coflhn  to  difeipline  his  troops, 
had  made  them  in  the  lealt  more  able  to  cope  with  the 
Europeans.  The  Englifh  were  buffered  to  pafs  the  river 
without  opposition ;  but  an  army  of  ten  thoufand  Hin¬ 
doos  were  advantageofly  polled  between  the  river  and  the 
city.  Thefe  were  entirely  defeated,  and  major  Adams 
pulhed  on  direftly  for  the  capital.  In  his  way  he  found 
the  enemy  ftrongly  polled  with  entrenchments  fifteen  feet 
high,  and  defended  by  a  numerous  artillery.  This  ftrong 
poll  was  taken  by  ftratagem ;  a  feint  being  made  with  a 
final!  body  of  troops  againll  that  part  where  the  enemy 
had  collefted  their  greatell  llrength.  Thus  the  attention 
of  the  enemy  was  drawn  entirely  to  that  place,  without 
regarding  others,  where  no  attack  was  apprehended.  The 
greatell  part  of  the  Englilh  army,  however,  had  in  the 
night-time  marched  round  the  Indian  fortification,  and 
by  day-break  made  a  furious  aflault  on  a  place  where 
there  was  only  a  flight  guard.  Thefe  inllantly  fled  ;  the 
entrenchments  were  abandoned  5  and  Moorffiedabad,  which 
was  protefted  only  by  them,  fell  of  courfe  into  the  hands 
off  the  conquerors, 


The  defeated  army  fled  without  halting  till  they  reached- 
the  brook  of  Oodwah,  on  the  banks  of  which  they  again 
threw  up  ftrong  entrenchments.  Meer  Coffim  now  fent; 
his  women  and  treafures  for  fecurity  to  the  fort  of  Rho- 
tas,  and  prepared  to  march  in  perlon  to  Oodwah  from 
Mongheer.  As  he  was  naturally  prone  to  Ihed  blood,  he 
refolved  on  the  daughter  of  feveral  perfons,  whom  he  had 
imprifoned  on  fufpicion  of  their  fidelity.  The  principal 
of  thefe  were  the  rajahs  Ramnarain,  Raujeboolub,  Ameed 
Ram,  Futteh  Sing,  and  feveral  principal  zemindars.  AH 
thefe  he  put  to  death  ;  and  it  is  laid,  the  firft  was  drowned 
with  a  bag  of  fand.  tied  round  his  neck.  The  Englilh. 
captives  taken  at  Patna,  and  feized  in  different  places, 
were  now  confined  more  ftriftly.  At  this  time,  Meerza 
Nujeef  Khan,  who  had  fled  from  the  perfecution  of  his 
relation  Sujah  ul  Dowiah,  the  Mogul  vizier,  came  to  offer 
his  fervices,  with  liis  followers  j  which  Meer  Coffim 
gladly  accepted,  and  lent  him  to  join  the  army  at  Oodwah. 
Thefe,  confiding  in  the  llrength  of  their  works,  were  im- 
merfed  in  lloth  and  pleafure,  felf-fecure  from  the  attack 
of  an  enemy,  but  too  cowardly  to  oiler  battle.  Meerza. 
Nujeef  Khan  ffiortly  after  his  arrival  at  the  camp,  willing, 
to  deferve  the  favour  of  Meer  Coffim,  having  felefted  a, 
band  of  troops  in  whom  he  could,  confide,  ilfued  in  the 
night  from  the  entrenchments,  and  fording  a  piece  of  water 
in  the  rear  of  the  Englilh  camp,  where  Meer  Jaffier’s  tents 
were  pitched,  attacked  him  about'day-break.  Meer  Jaffier 
fled  to  his  boats  ;  but  his  allies,  coming  fpeedily  to  his  af- 
fiftance,  repulfed  Nujeef  Khan  ;  who,  however,- frequently 
alarmed  them  by  fimilar  attacks.  Thefe  occafioned  the 
Englifh  to  endeavour  to  explore  the  way  by  which  he 
came  upon  them,  but  for  fome  time  in  vain.  At  length, 
a  deferter  from  their  camp,  having  obferved  the  route  of 
Nujeef  Khan,  purfued  it ;  and,  fording  the  lake,  placed 
Hakes  to  mark  the  paflage.  Reaching  the  camp  of  Jaffier 
and  the  Englilh,  he  communicated  the  difeovery  he  had 
made,  and  offered  himfelf  as  the  guide  to  furprife  the  ene¬ 
my.  Scaling-ladders  being  prepared  on  the  night  fixed 
for  the  attack,  the  grenadiers  of  the  army,  putting  their 
cartouch-boxes  on  their  heads,  began  to  ford  the  lake. 
It  was  agreed,  that,  on  their  afeending  the  entrenchments, 
a  port-fire  fhould  be  lighted,  as  a  fignal  to  the  camp,  when 
an  attack  was  alio  to  be  made  on  a  bridge  over  the  brook 
of  Oodwah.  The  grenadiers,  after  a  difficult  march  of 
near  a  mile  up  to  the  wailt  in  water,  gained  the  Ihore  un¬ 
der  the  entrenchments.  The  .guards,  depending  on  the 
improbability  of  an  enemy’s  eroding  the  lake,  were  afleep  j 
and  the  Englilh,  mounting  the  walls  by  their  ladders,  en¬ 
tered  the  camp.  At  this  moment,  a  trumpeter,  awaking* 
difcovered  them  ;  but  was  difpatched  by  a  bayonet  be-: 
fore  he  could  found  an  alarm.  They  lighted  their  port¬ 
fire,  and  rulhed  upon  the  lleeping  guards.  At  the  fame; 
inftant,  the  Englilh  from  the  camp  attacked  the  bridge,  and 
made  a  heavy  difeharge  of  cannon  and  howitzers.  The 
grenadiers  commenced  a  rapid  firing  within,  with  prodi-  ' 
gious  daughter.  The  enemy  were  too  much  confufed  to- 
refill  them,  and  every  one  tried  only  to  effeft  his  efcape 
from  between  two  fires,  the  Englilh  troops  having  now? 
forced  the  bridge,  and  entered  on  that  fide.  Malkaur 
and  Sumroo  had  fied  with  their  battalions  on  the  firft 
alarm,  and  differed  little  lofs ;  but  numbers  of  the  other 
troops  were  killed  by  the  lire  of  the  Englilh,  and  many 
drowned  in  eroding  the  brook  in  their  flight.  Affud 
Oollah  Khan,  and  Meerza  Nujeef  Khan,  fled  to  the  hills,. 
All  the  plunder  of  the  camp  fell  into  the  hands  of  the- 
victors,  with  little  lofs  on  their  fide. 

The  intelligence  of  this  defeat  plunged  Meer  Coffim 
into  defpair.  He  privately  hallened  to  Mongheer,  and 
was  followed  by  his  army  the  next  day  in  great  diforder. 
At  Mongheer,  he  remained  a  few  days  to  lecure  his  ef- 
fefts,  and  revive  the  exhaulled  fpirits  of  his  troops..  At 
this  time  Ali  Ibrahim  Khan  advifed  him  to  rfteafe  the 
Englilh  prifoners,  and  permit  them  to  join  their  friends, 
as  a  means  of  foftening  their  refentment  ;  and  which  per¬ 
haps  might  lead  to  a  conference  for  peace  j  but  Meer  Cof- 
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ilra  thought  his  affairs  not  fo  defperate  as  to  compel  him 
to  an  alternative  To  humiliating  to  the  character  of  his  fe¬ 
rocious  mind.  He  therefore  refolved  to  march  with  all 
his  forces  to  Patna,  and  leave  their  fate  to  the  refult  of 
what  thould  happen.  On  his  way,  he  put  to  death  the 
two  rich  bankers,  Juggutt  Seet,  and  rajah  Serroop  Chund, 
and  feized  all  their  property.  On  his  arrival  near  the 
city,  he  was  overtaken  by  an  exprefs,  with  intelligence 
that  the  enemy  had  marched  by  a  different  route,  and 
taken  Mongheer.  His  favage  foul  was  not  to  be  confined 
within  him  ;  he  burft  into  a  paroxyfm  of  rage,  and  com¬ 
manded  Sumroo  inftantly  to  put  the  Englifh  prisoners  to 
death.  This  unparalleled  mifcreant,  who  profeffed  him¬ 
felf  to  be  a  Chriftian,  was  of  obfcure  parentage  in  the  elec¬ 
torate  of  Treves.  He  entered  early  as  a  common  foldier 
into  the  fervice  of  the  French,  taking  for  his  nom  de  guerre 
Summer,  which  his  comrades,  from  his  faturnine  com¬ 
plexion,  turned  into  Sombre,  and  the  Indians,  by  corrup¬ 
tion,  into  Sumroo.  At  length  he  repaired  to  Bengal,  and  en- 
lifted  into  one  of  the  Swifs  companies  then  employed  at 
Calcutta  ;  but  at  the  end  of  eighteen  days  deferred  to 
the  French  at  Chandernagore,  where  he  became  a  ferjeant. 
Deferring  this  poll,  he  fled  into  the  upper  provinces,  and 
was  for  fome  time  a  private  trooper  in  the  cavalry  of  Suff- 
der  Jung,  father  to  Sujah  ul  Dowlah.  This  fervice  he 
quitted,  and  led  a  vagabond  life  in  different  provinces ; 
till,  in  1760,  he  joined  the  rebel  fogedarof  Purnea.  Upon 
his  being  expelled  from  Bengal,  Sumroo  left  him,  and  en~- 
tered  into  the  fervice  of  Gregory,  an  Armenian,  diftin- 
guifned  by  the  title  of  Goorgeen  Khan.  From  him  he 
had  the  command  of  a  battalion  of  fepoys  ;  and  after¬ 
wards  obtained  a  fimilar  poft  in  the  army  of  Meer  Cof- 
flm  ;  who  now  felecled  him,  on  account  of  his  being  a 
Chrijlian,  as  a  fit  inftrument  for  this  bloody  deed.  The 
execrable  afiaflin,  having  invited  the  Englilli  gentlemen 
to  fup  with  him,  took  the  opportunity  of  borrowing  their 
knives  and  forks,  on  pretence  of  entertaining  them  after 
thfe  Englifh  manner.  At  night,  when  they  arrived,  he 
fcood  at  fome  diftance  to  give  his  orders ;  and,  as  loon 
as  the  two  firft  gentlemen,  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Lufh- 
ington,  entered  the  room,  the  former  was  feized  by  the 
hair,  his  head  pulled  backward,  and  his  throat  cut  by 
another.  On  this  Mr  .Lufhington  knocked  down  the  mur¬ 
derer  with  his  lift,  feized  his  fword,  wounded  one,  and 
killed  two,  before  he  himfelf  was  cut  down.  The  other  gen¬ 
tlemen,  being  next  attacked,  defended  themfelves,  and  even 
repulfed  the  fepoys,  with  plates  and  bottles.  Sumroo  then 
ordered  thofe  on  the  top  of  the  houfe  to  fire  down  on 
the  prifoners  ;  which  they  obeyed  with  reluctance,  alleg¬ 
ing  that  they  could  not  think  of  murdering  them  in  that 
manner,  but,  if  he  would  give  the  prifoners  arms,  they 
would  fight  them ;  on  which  he  knocked  feveral  of  them 
down  with  bamboos.  The  confequence  was, 7  that  all  the 
prifoners,  amounting  to  about  two  hundred,  were  either 
lhot  or  had  their  throats  cut.  Dr.  Fullerton  was  the  only 
perfon  who  efcaped,  having  in  his  medical  capacity  at¬ 
tended  upon  the  tyrant  when  indifpofed. 

The  morning  after  this  inhuman  maflacre,  doftor  Ful¬ 
lerton  was  brought  to  the  durbar  in  an  Indian  drefs  ; 
when  Meer  Coflim,  addrefling  him,  faid,  “  How  can  you 
juftify  treachery  to  friends  ?  You  received  the  Englifh 
troops  into  your  houfe,  on  pretence  of  indifpofition,  to 
furprife  my  people.”  The  doftor,  with  much  fortitude, 
replied,  “  I  fear  not  death ;  you  have  murdered  my  com¬ 
panions,  and  may  kill  me ;  but,  I  am  innocent  of  the 
charge  of  treachery.”  Meer  Coflkn  then  fpoke  kindly, 
and  told  him  he  might  go  to  Calcutta,  and  apply  to  Mr. 
Yanfittart  to  grant  a  peace.  Doftor  Fullerton  anfwered, 
“that  after  the  maflacre  of  Mr.  Amyatt,  and  fo  many 
Englifhmen,  a  reconciliation  was  impoflible.”  Upon 
which,  Meer  Coflim  replied,  that,  “  fince  he  would  not 
go  to  Calcutta,  he  might  flay  where  he  pleafed.”  Dr. 
Fullerton  made  his  escape  to  the  Dutch  faftory,  crofted 
She  river  in  a  fmall  boat,  and  joined,  the  Englifh  troops 
Sriio  were  on  the  oppofiie  fide. 


This  inhumanity  was  far  from  being  of  any  fervice  to 
the  caufe  of  Meer  Coflim.  Major  Adams  marched  without 
delay  from  Mongheer  to  Patna;  and,  as  the  place  was  but 
indifferently  fortified,  it  could  make  only  a  feeble  refiftance. 
The  cannon  of  the  Englifh  foon  made  a  practicable  breach, 
and  in  no  longer  time  than  eight  days  this  great  city 
was  taken  by  ftorm.  Thus  the  nabob  was  deprived  of 
all  his  fortified  places,  his  army  reduced  to  a  fmall  body, 
and  himfelf  obliged  to  fly  to  Sujah  ul  Dowlah,  nabob  of 
Oude.  Here  he  was  kindly  received,  and  an  afylum 
promifed  for  his  perfon,  but  admittance  was  refuted  to 
liis  army ;  nor  would  this  prince  confent  at  any  rate  to 
make  his  country  a  feat  of  war.  The  Englifh  were  now 
entire  matters  of  Bengal ;  for,  though  Meer  Jaffier  was 
proclaimed  nabob,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  he  had 
any  authority  farther  than  wliat  they  pleafed  to  allow  him. 
Major  Adams  did  not  long  furvive  the  con-queft  of  Patna, 
which  was  taken  on  the  6th  of  November  1763  ;  he  died 
in  the  month  of  March  1764. 

Meer  Coflim  being  thus  driven  cut,  an  agent  was  fent 
from  Calcutta  to  Sujah  ad  Dowlah,  propoling  an  alliance 
with  him,  and  the  Mogul  emperor  Shah  Aulum,  who  ftill 
remained  with  his  vizier,  not  being  able  to  recover  his 
capital.  It  foon  appeared,  however,  that  the  friendfliip 
of  the  Englifh  was  not  what  Sujah  ad  Dowlah  and  the 
Mogul  emperor  defired.  The  vizier  confidered  them  as 
rapacious  ufurpers,  who,  having  got  a  footing  in  the 
country  under  pretence  of  commerce,  could  be  fatisfied 
with  nothing  lefs  than  the  entire  poffeflion  of  it,  to  the 
ruin  of  the  natural  inhabitants.  In,  the  beginning  of 
February  1764,  therefore,  it  was  known  that  Sujah  ul 
Dowlah  had  determined  toaflift  Meer  Coflim  in  attempting 
to  recover  Bengal.  The  prendent  and  council  on  this 
wrote  him,  “  that,  though  they  heard  fuch  a  report,  they 
could  not  believe  it,  confidering  the  former  conneftions 
which  had  fubfifted  between  him  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
company,  and  were  perfuaded  he  would  not  aft  in  fuch 
an  unjuft  manner  t  but  if  it  really  was  his  intention  to 
efpoufe  the  caufe  of  Meer  Coflim,  they  were  refolved  to 
keep  Bengal  free  from  troubles,  and  carry  the  war  into 
the  dominions  of  Sujah  ul  Dowlah  himfelf.”  To  this  the; 
nabob  replied,  by  enumerating  the  many  favours  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  Englifh  by  the  "Mogul  emperors :  “  Not- 
withlianding  thefe,  (fays  he,)  you  have  interfered  in  the 
king’s  country,  poffelfed  yourfelf  of  diftrifts  belonging  to 
the  government,  and  turned  out  and  eftabliflied  nabobs 
at  pleafure,  without  the  confent  of  the  imperial  court. 
Since  you  have  imprifoned  dependants  on  the  court,  and 
expofed  the  government  of  the  king  of  kings  to  contempt 
and  difhonour ;  fince  you  have  ruined  the  trade  of  the 
merchants  of  the  country,  granted  proteftion  to  tSte  king’s 
rebellious  fubjefts,  injured  the  revenues  of  the  imperial 
court,  and  crufhed  the  inhabitants  by  afts  of  violence ; 
and  fince  you  are  continually  fending  frefh  people  from 
Calcutta,  and  invading  different  parts  of  the  royal  domi¬ 
nions  ;  to  what  can  all  thefe  wrong  proceedings  be  attri¬ 
buted,  but  to  an  abfolute  difregard  to  the  court,  and  a 
wicked  defign  of  feizing  the  country  to  yourfelves  ?  If 
thefe  difturbances  have  arifen  from  your  own  improper 
defires,  defift  from  fuch  behaviour  in  future  ;  interfere  not 
in  the  affairs  of  the  government ;  withdraw  your  people 
from  every  part,  and  fend  them  to  their  own  country; 
carry  on  the  company’s  trade  as  formerly,  and  confine 
yourfelves  to  commercial  affairs.” 

The  Englifh  council,  feeing  that  neither  the  vizier  nor 
the  emperor  would  lillen  to  terms  of  accommodation,, 
iffued  orders  to  major  Heftor  Munro,  who  fucceeded  to 
the  command  of  major  Carnac,  to  march  againll  the  ene¬ 
my’s  troops  cantoned  at  Buxar,  The  vizier,  informed  of 
his  march,  detached  a  body  of  Mogul  horfe  to  harafs  his 
line ;  but  the  main  army  remained  in  cantonments,  ftrongly 
defended  by  intrenchments,  which  the  vizier  hoped  would 
fecure  him  from  the  enemy  till  they  fhould  be  obliged  to 
retire  for  frefh  fupplies.  At  length  major  Munro  arrived,, 
and  encamped  on  the  border  of  a  niorafs,  which  now 
a.  divic||t& 
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divided  the  two  armies,  who  remained  in  fight  of  each 
other  inaftive  for  two  days.  On  the  third,  the  vizier 
altered  his  refoltition,  and  refolved  to  Attack  the  enemy, 
taking  upon  himfelf  the  command  of  the  Mogul  cavalry. 
Sumroo  and  M.  Gentil  (M.  Law  having  been  long  before 
taken  prifoner  by  the  Englifh)  formed  the  front  line, 
with  eight  battalions  of  fepoys,  and  eight  field-pieces  ;  to 
fupport  which,  Sujah  Koollee  Khan  was  ftationed  in 
tlieir  rear  with  his  own  followers,  about  feven  thoufand 
horfe  and  foot.  The  vizier  took  poll  at  a  diftance  on 
their  right,  and  the  minifter  Beny  Bahadur  occupied  a 
ruined  village  on  the  bank  of  the  Ganges,  to  their  left. 
A  fharp  firing  of  cannon  and  mufquetty  commenced, 
with  great  daughter  on  both  fides.  The  vizier  harafled 
the  enemy  in  flank,  and  the  Afghan  horfe,  charging  major 
Munro’s  cavalry,  penetrated  his  line,  which  began  to  be 
confufed  from  this  attack  and  the  cannonade  of  Sumroo's 
divifion,  which  the  Engliih  could  not  charge,  owing  to 
the  morafs  which  divided  them  in  front.  Major  Munro 
detached  a  force  to  diflodge  Beny  Bahadur  from  the  village, 
which  being  effefted,  occasioned  fome  alarm  in  the  vizier’s 
army.  At  this  inftant,  Sujah  Koollee  Khan,  feeing  Beny 
Bahadur  engaged,  anxious  to  have  his  ihare  in  the  action, 
quitted  his  ftation  in  the  rear  of  the  battalions,  and 
attempted  to  charge  through  the  morafs  in  their  front,  by 
this  means  obliging  them  to  defift  from  firing  upon  the 
enemy,  left  they  fhould  injure  their  own  friends.  He 
gained  the  oppofite  bank,  only  to  fall  an  immediate  fa- 
crifice,  with  moft  of  his  followers  who  had  the  valour  to 
accompany  him,  to  the  grape-fhot  of  the  Englifh ;  and 
the  furvivors  fled  upon  the  death  of  their  chief.  The 
party  which  had  defeated  Beny  Bahadur,  in  purfuing  his 
routed  divifion,  entered  the  camp  of  the  vizier,  which 
was  now  thrown  into  utter  confufion.  No  one  had  time 
to  regard  his  baggage,  looking  only  for  perfonal  fafety  by 
flight;  and  the  Mogul  and  Afghan  cavalry,  feeing  all 
loft,  deferted  their  leader,  and  began  to  plunder  his  tents. 
Sujah  ul  Dowlah,  left  almoft  alone,  was  obliged  to  follow 
the  route  of  his  army.  All  the  baggage  of  the  vizier  and 
his  chiefs,  with  a  great  treafure  belonging  to  the  bankers 
and  merchants  in  money  and  goods,  fell  a  prey  to  the 
enemy ;  and  the  treacherous  deferters  and  camp-followers 
plundered  each  other  afterwards.  A  great  train  of  artil¬ 
lery,  and  numerous  tents,  were  taken  by  the  Englifh. 
It  is  impoflible  to  eftimate  the  amount  of  the  fipoil,  as  the 
cantonments  refembled  rather  a  populous  city  than  a  camp. 
Sujah  ul  Dowlah  fled  to  Allahabad  ;  leaving  the  emperor 
Shah  Aulum  behind  him;  and  the  prince,  tired  of  being 
longer  dependant  on  his  minifter,  threw  himfelf  upon  the 
protection  of  the  Englifh,  who  conduced  him  in  fafety 
to  Benares. 

Sujah  ul  Dowlah,  thinking  himfelf  unfafe  longer  in 
his  own  dominions,  on  his  arrival  at  Allahabad  dilpatched 
confidential  fervants  to  his  capitals  of  Lucknow  and 
Fyezabad,  to  efcort  his  wflmen  and  effeCts  at  thofe  places 
to  Burelli,  the  refidence  of  Hafiz  Rhamut,  a  Rohilla  chief ; 
where  he  alfo  repaired  with  his  mother  and  begum,  who 
received  from  the  benevolent  hands  of  this  efteemed  prince 
every  comfort  and  alleviation  which  their  diftrefs  required. 
Sujah  ul  Dowlah  refufed  to  liften  to  any  terms  of  ac¬ 
commodation  with  the  Englifh,  thinking  it  would  degrade 
bis  character  in  the  empire ;  and,  hoping  to  recover  his 
Ioffes  by  the  afliftance  of  the  Afghans  and  Mahrattas,  he 
fiipulated  with  them  for  a  numerous  army  ;  but,  in  order 
to  gain  time,  he  fent  his  minifter  to  Lucknow,  inftruCting 
him  to  amufe  the  enemy  with  negociations,  which  would 
keep  up  his  authority  in  the  province.  The  Englifh  in 
the  mean  while  detached  two  battalions  of  fepoys  to 
Lucknow,  and  a  force  to  befiege  the  fortrefs  of  Chunar. 
The  former,  under  major  Stibbert,  were  fuccefsful  in 
tlieir  operations ;  but  the  latter  failed  in  a  night-attack, 
and  fuffered  fome  lofs.  This,  and  the  preparations  of 
Sujah  ul  Dowlah,  caufed  general  Carriac,  who  now 
fuperfeded  major  Munro,  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  march 
towards  Allahabad.  The  Englifh  were  here  joined  by 
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Nujeef  Khan,  with  his  followers  from  Bundelcund  ;'an<f 
he,  being  well  acquainted  with  the  fortrefs,  pointed  out 
the  weakeft  part,  which  was  foon  breached  by  the  cannon  ; 
when  the  garrifon  furrendered,  and  the  Englifh  marched 
on  towards  Corah,  in  purfuit  of  the  vizier.  An  engage¬ 
ment,  or  rather  a  fkirmifh,  took  place  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Corah,  in  which  the  Mahrattas  were  difperfed 
by  the  Englifh  artillery,  and  fled  acrofs  the  Jumna  t<v 
their  own  territories.  The  vizier  retreated  to  Ferokhabad, 
(now  called  Ferruckabad,)  irrefolute  how  to  aft ;  when 
Ahmed  Khan  advifed  him  rather  to  throw  himfelf  on  the 
generality  of  the  Englifh,  than  walte  the  remainder  of  his 
property  on  troops  that  would  always  defert  him  in  the 
face  of  danger. 

The  vizier,  having  confidered  the  advice  of  Ahmed 
Khan,  refolved  to  embrace  it ;  and,  accordingly,  fet  out 
for  that  purpofe  in  a  palanquin,  with  a  few  attendants. 
Previous  to  this  however,  he  allowed  Meer  Coflim,  and 
the  afTaflin  Sumroo,  to  efcape  ;  nor  could  any  confideratioa 
ever  induce  him  to  give  them  up.  When  he  approached 
the  Englifh  camp,  major  Carnac  advanced  with  rajah 
Shittabroy  to  meet  him.  Upon  their  appearing  in  fight, 
the  vizier  alighted  from  his  palanquin  ;  and  at  meeting 
he  and  the  major  embraced.  The  major  and  the  company 
then'  conducted  their  noble  gueft  to  their  tents,  where  a 
collation  was  provided,  and  every  afiurance  given  of 
reconciliation  and  future  friendfhip.  The  vizier,  after 
taking  refrefhments,  retired  to  his  own  tents,  at  fome 
miles  diftance  from  the  Englifh  camp.  Being  now  fatis- 
fied  of  the  fincerity  of  major  Carnac,  Sujah  ul  Dowlah 
fent  for  his  followers  and  equigage.  Frequent  fifits  fuc- 
geeded  between  them,  and  a  treaty  was  fpeedily  concluded 
to  the  fatisfafrion  of  both  parties.  The  Englifh  reftored 
the  province  of  Oude  to  the  vizier,  on  condition  of  his 
paying  fifty  lacs  of  rupees  (five  hundred  thoufand  pounds) 
for  the  expences  of  the  war,  half  in  ready  money,  and 
half  by  a  draft  on  the  revenues  ;  the  vizier  to  have  credit 
for  what  had  been  collefted  in  Oude  by  the  Englifh.  The 
province  of  Allahabad  was  fettled  on  the  emperor  Shah 
Aulum,  who  was  to  refide  in  the  capital,  and  have  a 
detachment  of  Englifh  troops  for  his  protection,  until 
they  could  replace  him  on  the  throne  of  his  anceftors,  in 
the  city  of  Delhi.  The  vizier,  upon  the  coriclufion  of 
the  treat}'’,  endeavoured  to  raife  the  fum  immediately 
wanted  by  the  Englifh.  He  applied  to  his  mother,  begum, 
and  all  his  relations,  to  afiift  him.  The  begum  generoufly 
fent  him  all  her  money,  jewels,  and  plate,  even  to  the  nofe- 
ring,  and  whatever  caih  and  ornaments  fhe  could  collefc 
among  her  attendants,  faying,  that  the  fafety  of  Sujah 
ul  Dowlah  was  her  choiceft  treafure.,  Sujah  ul  Dowlah, 
in  return  for  this  generous  behaviour,  ever  after  entrufted 
to  her  the  favings  of  his  revenues.  Having  paid  all  the 
money  he  could  raife,  he  gave  jewels  in  pledge  for  tha 
remainder ;  and  a  fblemn  peace  was  concluded. 

In  February  1765,  died  Meer  Jaffier  Ali  Khan,  nabob  of 
Bengal.  The  fuccefiion  was  difputed  betwixt  his  eldeft: 
furviving  fon  Nujem  ul  Dowlah,  a  youth  about  eighteen, 
years  of  age,  and  a  grandfon  by  his  eldeft  fon  Miran,  at 
that  time  only  feven  years  old.  As  the  Englifh  had 
aflumed  the  abfolute  fovereignty  of  the  province,  it  was 
debated  in  the  council  of  Calcutta  whether  Meer  Jaffier’s 
fon  fhould  be  allowed  to  fucceed,  according  to  the  cuftom 
of  the  country,  or  the  grandfon,  according  to  the  Englifh. 
cuftom.  The  point  being  carried  in  favour  of  Nujem,  it 
was  next  debated  on  what  terms  he  fhould  be  admitted  to 
the  fuccefiion.  The  late  nabob,  among  other  impofitions, 
had  obliged  himfelf  to  fupport  an  army  of  12,000  horfe, 
and  as  many  foot.  It  was  alleged  on  this  occafion,  that 
he  had  not  fulfilled  his  engagement,  that  he  had  difbanded 
moft  of  the  troops  ;  that  at  beft  they  were  but  an  ufelefs 
burden,  having  never  anfwered  any  purpofe  in  real  fervice, 
for  which  reaion  the  company  had  been  obliged  to  augment 
their  military  eftablifhment :  it  was  therefore  now  judged 
expedient  that  the  nabob  fhould  fettle  a  fum,  upwards  of 
800,000).  annually,  on  the  company,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
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trenfury ;  th at  Re  fh oul d  al  fo  di  fcard  the  prime  minifter  Nund- 
comar,.and  receive  in  his  place  a  perfon  appointed  by  the 
council,  who  was  to  aft  in  the  double  capacity  of  minifter 
and  governor  to  aflift  and  inftruft  him.  The  council  were 
mlfp  to  have  a  negative  upon  the  nomination  of  all  the 
fuperinfcendants  and  principal  officers  employed  in  col- 
lefting  or  receiving  the  revenues ;  that  he  fhould  take 
their  advice,  and  have  their  confent  to  fuch  nominations 
whenever  they  thought  proper  to  interfere  in  them.  Pie 
was  alfo  to  receive  their  complaints,  and  pay  a  due  at¬ 
tention  to  them,  upon  the  mifbehaviour  of  any  of  the 
officers,  who  either  were  appointed  already,  or  fhould  be 
in  time  to  come. 

With  thefe  extravagant  requifitions  the  young  nabob 
was  obliged  to  comply;  though  he  had  difcernment 
enough  to  perceive  that  he  was  only  a  flaye  to  the  council 
of  Calcutta.  Though  obliged  by  treaty  to  difmifs  Nund- 
comar  from  the  office  of  prime  minifter,  he  Hill  continued 
to  fhow  him  favour ;  until  at  laft  he  was  charged  with 
carrying  on  a  treafonable  correfpondence  with  Sujah  ul 
Dowlah,  for  which  the  nabob  was  enjoined  to  fend  him  to 
Calcutta  to  take  Ins  trial. 

Thefe  extraordinary  powers,  exerted  by  the  council  of 
Calcutta  for  fuch  a  length  of  time,  could  not  but  induce 
their  Superiors  to  circumfcrib  them  in  fome  degree,  by 
appointing  others  who  Ihould  aft  independently  even  of 
this  council,  and  who  might  be  fuppofed  to  be  actuated 
by  more  upright  and  honourable  principles  than  had 
hitherto  been  manifefted  in  their  conduct  The  great 
charafter  which  lord  Clive  had  already  gained  in  the 
eaft,  jultly  marked  him  out  as  a  proper  perfon  for  adjufting 
the  affairs  of  Bengal.  On  the  3d  of  May  1765,  he  arrived 
at  Calcutta,  with  full  powers  as  commander  in  chief, 
prefident,  and  governor  of  Bengal.  An  unlimited  power 
was  alfo  committed  to  a  l'eleft  committee,  confifting  of 
his  lordfhip  and  four  gentlemen,  to  aft  and  determine 
every  thing  themfelves,  without  dependence  on  the  council. 
It  was’,  howrever,  recommended  in  their  inftruftions,  to 
confult  the  council  in  general  as  often  as  it  could  be  done 
conveniently ;  but  the  foie  power  of  determining  in  all 
cafes  was  left  with  them,  until  the  delinquencies  in  Ben¬ 
gal  fhould  be  thoroughly  fettled.  By  thefe  gentlemen  a 
plan  of  reformation  was  inftantly  let  on  foot;  by  which, 
however,  violent  difputes  were  occafioned  :  but  the  com¬ 
mittee,  difregarding  thel'e  efforts,  exerted  their  authority 
to  the  full  extent,  feldom  even  acquainting  the  council 
with  their  tranfaftions,  and  never  allowing  them  to  give 
their  opinion  on  any  occafion.  Lord  Clive  now  demanded 
from  a  deputation  of  the  council,  the  prefents  they  had 
received  in  their  corporate  capacity  from  the  nabob;  but 
•they  refuted,  by  retorting,  “  that,  when  his  lordfliip  fhould 
pay  to  the  company  what  furns  he  had  received  from  the 
father,  they  would  willingly  reftore  what  had  been  given 
to  them  by  the  fon.”  Thefe  gentlemen  in  the  fame  breath 
refigned  the  company’s  fervice  ;  fo  that  the  noble  governor 
■could  not  enforce  obedience  to  thefe  commands. 

Soon  after  this  regulation  of  the  company’s  affairs  at 
Calcutta,  lord  Clive  repaired  to  Allahabad,  to  pay  his 
obeifance  to  the  emperor  Shah  Aulum.  And  here,  by 
the  l'uperior  judgment  and  policy  of  his  lordfliip,  a  lega_l 
claim  was  for  the  firlt  time  (A.  D.  1765)  derived  to  the 
Englifh,  of  the  important  province  of  Bengal,  and  its 
dependencies,  which  the  neceffities  of  the  emperor  induced 
him  to  make  over  in  perpetuity  to  the  Englifh,  on  con¬ 
dition  of  their  undertaking  the  fafe  proteftion  of  his 
perfon,  and  fecuring  to  him  a  fufficient  and  liberal  efta- 
bliffiment  for  his  houfehold  and  attendants  at  Allahabad, 
where  he  agreed  to  fix  his  relidence,  until  the  Englifh, 
with  his  other  allies,  could  find  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  regain  for  him  the  poffeffion  of  his  capital,  and  his 
remaining  empire.  On  the  other  hand,  an  agreement  to 
pay  annually  fix  and  twenty  lacs  of  rupees,  or  four 
hundred  and  forty  thoufand  pounds,  as  the  royal  revenue 
for  the  province,  was  given  under  the  feal  of  the  company 
to  the  emperor.  Lord  Clive  then  returned  to  Calcutta, 
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leaving  general  Smith  to  attend  the  emperor,  but  who 
was  in  faft  his  ruler;  for  the  general  refuted  in  the 
fortrefs,  and  his  majefty  in  the  town  ;  and  the  found  of 
the  imperial  nobut,  or  Mogul  band,  being  difagreeable  to 
general  Smith,  he  forbade  it  to  play ;  nor  did  the  fallen 
emperor  peril  It  after  fuch  forbiddance.  In  this  degraded 
condition  he  remained  for  feveral  years  ;  until,  feeing  110 
hopes  of  being  reinitiated  by  the  Englifh,  he  threw  him- 
felf  on  the  friendfhip  of  the  Mahrattas,  who  Seated  him 
on  the  throne  of  Delhi,  as  related  in  the  former  part  of 
this  article. 

Tims  the  Eaft-India  company  acquired  the  fovereigr.ty 
of  a  territory  equal  in  extent  to  the  molt  flourifhing 
kingdom  in  Europe,  By  all  this,  however,  they  were  fo 
far  from  being  enriched,  that  the  diforder  of  their  affairs 
and  the  peculations  of  their  lervants  attrafted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  government,  and  warranted  the  Britifh  admi- 
niftration  in  depriving  them  of  their  territorial  pofleffions, 
and  fubjefting  the  province  of  Bengal  to  the  authority  of 
the  crown,  and  the  jurifprudence  of  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain.  For  the  many  cogent  reafons  of  this  tran- 
fition,  fee  the  article  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  744.-753-766: 
and  for  the  civil  polity,  various  charters,  and  Statutes, 
whereby  the  Eaft-India  company  has  from  time  to  time 
been  governed,  fee  the  article  Company,  vol.  iv.  p.  87  5-SS  3. 

Lord  Clive,  upon  his  return  to  Calcutta,  immediately 
prepared  to  new-model  all  the  inferior  jurifdictions  of 
the  provinces  he  had  thus  obtained  in  perpetuity  to  the 
Englifh,  with  a  view  of  advancing  the  rentals,  and  in- 
creating  thereby  a  great  acquifition  of  property  to  indi¬ 
viduals,  while  it  considerably  advanced  the  revenues  of 
the  company.  To  give  full  fcope  to  this  new  fyftem  of 
increafing  the  value  of  land,  his  lordfliip  divided  the 
provinces  into  feven  diftrifts,  at  each  of  which  an  Englifh 
council  was  appointed,  to  infpeft  arid  ccntroul  the  ze¬ 
mindars  and  farmers.  But  the  plan  was  fo  novel,  the 
advance  fo  exorbitant,  and  the  regulations  fo  incompatible 
with  the  former  ufages  of  the  country,  in  which  there 
had  been  no  deviation  fince  the  acceflion  of  the  Mogul 
dynafty,  that  a  general  confternation  prevailed  throughout 
every  dift  rift,  and  the  lands  went  uncultivated.  The  diftrefs 
which  followed  is  unfpeakable.  Plague  and  famine  entiled  ; 
the  horrors  of  inevitable  death  were  pourtrayed  in  every 
countenance ;  and  many  of  the  firft  families  among  the 
Moguls  and  Hindoos  perifhed  in  this  calamity.  See  the 
article  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  745-753. 

We  have  already  noticed,  under  the  reign  of  Shah 
Aulum,  the  conqueft  of  the  Rohilla  country  by  the  vizier 
Sujah  ul  Dowlah,  aflifted  by  an  Englifh  army  under  the 
command  of  colonel  Champion ;  an  event  which  began 
with,  and  gave  a  ftriking  feature  to,  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Haftings.  This  projeft  was  formed  by  the  vizier,  in 
order  to  repair  the  lofles '  he  had  fuftained  by  the  war  in 
fupport  of  Meer  Coffim,  as  related  above.  The  Rohilla 
country  was  inexhauftible  in  its  riches,  of  which  the 
vizier  had  informed  himfelf,  while  he  and  his  family  were 
afforded  an  afylum  at  that  court ;  and  the  ungrateful 
Sujah  ul  Dowlah,  confident  of  fuccefs  in  feizing  the 
country,  provided  he  could  bring  over  the  emperor  and 
the  Englifh  to  fupport  him  therein,  reforted  to  the  fure 
means  of  fecuring  their  aid,  by  the  proffer  of  money,  and 
a  liberal  participation  in  the  fpoil.  In  the  beginning  of 
February  1774,  he  folicited  the  emperor  to  take  the  field, 
and  join  with  him  in  the  attack  of  the  Rohillas  ;  on  which 
condition  he  promifed  to  pay  down  immediately  two  lacs, 
of  rupees  for  the  expence  of  preparation,  ten  thoufand 
rupees  every  marching  day,  and  five  thoufand  each  halting 
day.  He  agreed  alfo  to  refign  half  the  conquered  country 
to  the  royal  difpofal,  when  he  fhould  have  fatisfied  the 
Englifh  for  their  afliftance.  The  emperor  at  firft  gave  his 
affent ;  but  his  inclinations  foon  revolted  at  the  idea  of 
becoming  a  principal  in  fo  nefarious  an  expedition  ;  and 
he  is  even  laid  to  have  informed  the  Rohillas  privately  of 
the  plan  laid  for  their  deftruftion.  He  was  notwithstanding 
prevailed  upon  to  march  a  Short  distance ;  and,  crofting 
C  c  the 
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the  Jumna,  encamped  at  Shahdirruk,  on  the  ealtera  bank, 
pretending  to  join  Sujah  ul' Dowlah,  and  the  Englifh, 
■who  were  already  on  their  march.  Upon  his  entering 
the  camp,-  he  received  the  two  lacs  of  rupees  ftipulated, 
amounting  to  2o,oool.  and  alfo  feventy-five  thoufand 
rupees  during  his  lhort  ftay  in  the  field;  but  fuddenly 
deigning  fevere  illnefs,  he  returned  to  the  palace,  and  his 
further  march  was  laid  afide.  But  the  Englifh  were  not 
quite  fo  tender  in  confidence  ;  or  not  fi>  unjuft  in  principle 
as  to  receive  the  wages  of  Mammon,  and  perform  nothing. 
They  parted  through  all  the  daughter  of  hot  and  cofd 
blood,  until  the  general  engagement  with  the  renowned 
.Rohilla  chief,  Hafiz  Rhamut ;  who  being  killed  in  the 
heat  of  action,  the  viftors  took  pofleffion  of  the  whole 
region  of  Rohilcund,  except  the  fmall  diftrifl  of  Rampour, 
which  was  granted  in  jaghire  to  the  furviving  chief, 
Fyzoollah  Khan,  with  the  remnant  of  his  wretched 
cpeople.  This  people,  however,  in  a  few  years,  acquired 
.new  ftrength ;  and  after  the  death  of  Sujah  ul  Dowlah, 
their  lavage  chief  Gholaum  Kaudir  Khan,  in  1788,  re¬ 
venged,  as  we  have  feen,  upon  the  devoted  head  ol  Shah 
Aulum,  the  iniquities  of  his  vizier  and  the  Englifh  in 
the  unprovoked  Rohilla  war  :  for  more  minute  particulars 
of  which  war,  fee  the  article  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  75+. 

The  events  which  now  followed,  or  rather  refulted 
from  this  prodigious  increafe  of  Britilh  territory  in  Hin- 
'  dooftan ,  notwithftanding  the  utmoft  endeavours  of  the  Eaft- 
India  directors,  and  of  the  miniftry  in  England,  to  coun¬ 
teract  them,  appear  for  a  feries  of  years  to  have  flowed 
-from  one  undeviating  ftream  of  fraudulent  confederacy, 
and  fanguinary  opprefiion.  To  a  train  of  cruel  and  un- 
juftifiable  meafures  we  are  alone  to  attribute  the  Rohilla 
war,  a  lafting  monument  of  difgrace  to  this  country  ;  the 
infamous  deligns  praftifed  under  colour  of  the  company’s 
authority,  by  Ragonaut  Row,  at  the  court  of  Poonah  ; 
the  attempt  made  to  involve  the  affairs  of  the  emperor 
Shah  Aulum  at  Delhi  in  ftill  deeper  diftrefs,  by  exciting 
Mahadjee  Scindia  to  feize  his  few  remaining  territories, 
and  divide  them  with  the  Englifh ;  the  bloody  conteft, 
which  arofe  from  this  third:  after  dominion  and  power, 
with  Flyaer  Ali,  and  his  fon,  Tippoo  Saheb,  lultan  of 
the  Myfore  ;  the  unprovoked  persecution  and  depofition 
'of  Cheyt  Sing,  rajah  of  Benares ;  are  enumerated  among 
the  caufes  affigned  for  the  recall  of  the  governor-general 
Haftings,  and  for  the  impeachment  which  followed  on 
his  return  to  England.  Tliefe  tranfaclions  occupied  the 
attention  and  aftonifhment  of  mankind  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  adminiftration  of  Mr.  Haftings  to  the 
termination  of  his  authority  in  Bengal,  in  1785.  To  pre¬ 
vent  a  repetition  of  fuch  bare-faced  enormities  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  in  India,  which  Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  memorable  fpeech  in 
parliament,  laid,  “  be  confidered  in  the  moft  horrible  and 
■alarming  point  of  view,”  it  was  relolved  to  unite  the  high 
and  important  authorities  of  governor-general  and  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  over  Britifh  India,  in  one  and  the  fame 
rperfon.  The  choice  fell  where  univerfal  approbation  ac¬ 
companied  it,  upon  a  foldier  and  a  ftatefman,  the  earl 
Cornwallis.  His  lordfhip  entered  upon  this  arduous  of¬ 
fice  in  1786  ;  and  from  his  firft  arrival  in  India,  he  was 
unceafmgly  employed  in  healing  the  diftraftions  of  the 
country,  in  promoting  the  bleflings  of  peace,  and  pro¬ 
tecting  the  rights  of  individuals,  throughout  every  call: 
and  order  of  the'  community  over  which  he  was  now  to 
prefide  In  1790,  however,  the  peace  of  Bengal  was  again 
difturbed  by  Tippoo  Saheb,  leagued  with  the  French  ; 
againft  whofe  powerful  army  lord  Cornwallis  marched  in 
perfon,  affifted  by  the  immortal  Abercromby,  and  general 
Meadows.  The  Myforean  war  was  continued  with  great 
©bftinacy  and  valour  on  both  fides,  until  February  1792;  on 
the  7th  of  which  month,  the  capital  city  of  Seringapatam 
being  clofely  inverted,  Tippoo  foliciied  for  peace  on 
terms  prefcribed  by  the  Englifh  ;  and  fent  two  of  his  fons 
ns  hoftages  to  lord  Cornwallis’s  camp,  for  the  faithful  per¬ 
formance  of  the  articles  then  ftipulated.  But,  as  all  thefe 
various  tranfaftions  have  been  circumftantially  related 


in  our  Eighth  Volume,  we  muft  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to 
them, under  the  article  En g l  a  n  d,  p.  7 5 6-7 66-77 1-7 76-7 8  3 .. 

Earl  Cornwallis  was  upon  this  occafion  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  a  marquis  ;  and,  being  defirous  of  returning 
to  England,  was  fucceeded  in  the  oftenfible  office  he  bore 
in  India  by  fir  John  Shore.  This  worthy  baronet,  pur- 
fuing  the  fteps  of  his  noble  predeceffor,  contributed  largely 
to  the  due  adminiftration  of  impartial  juftice,  as  well  as 
to  the  extenfion  of  commerce,  and  the  relations  of  amity 
and  friendfhip  throughout  the  vaft  regions  of  Hindooftan, 
where  the  Britifh  traffic  and  name  had  acquired  a  predo¬ 
minating  influence.  But  the  reftlefs  ambition  of  repub¬ 
lican  France  was  now  employed  to  undermine  this  pro- 
rnifing  afpeft  of  affairs ;  and  the  leaders  in  the  directory 
were  letting  on  foot  various  fchemes  for  the  recovery  of 
their  national  influence  in  India,  and  for  humbling  the 
pride  and  power  of  England  in  that  quarter  of  tl}e  globe. 
The  frequent  capture  of  Pondicherry,  and  the  unrefifted 
feizure  of  the  factories  of  France,  on  the  weftern.  coaft  of 
Hindooftan,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  convinced 
them  that  it  was  not  from  their  colonies  alone,  thinly 
and  remotely  lcattered,  they  could  hope  for  fuch  efforts 
as  might  wreft  from  England  the  dominion  it  had  ac¬ 
quired.  They  therefore  refolved  to  form  eftablifhments 
in  the  very  heart  of  Hindooftan,  within  the  territories  of 
the  native  princes  themfelves,  whofe  influence  would  pro¬ 
tect  their  growth  ;  and  whole  refources  and  co-operation 
might  powerfully  affift  them,  on  the  occurrence  of  an  op¬ 
portune  moment  for  attacking  the  Englifh  to  advantage, 
in  concert  with  the  fleets  and  forces  of  their  own  coun¬ 
try.  With  this  view,  a  number  of  French  emiffaries  were 
difpatched  to  India,  who  found  their  way  into  different 
parts  of  the  interior,  where  their  firft  ftep  was  to  prove 
themfelves  deferving  the  confidence  of  the  prince  or  chief 
they  offered  to  ferve,  by  difciplrning  his  troops,  and  giv¬ 
ing  him,  in  that  refpeft,  a  decided  advantage  over  the  other 
rajahs.  For  this  end  regular  battalions  were  formed,  and 
inftrufted  in  European  traffics ;  the  clumfy  Indian  can¬ 
non  were  improved  into  ferviceable  field-artillery  ;  foun- 
deries  were  eftablifhed  for  ordnance  on  the  French  im¬ 
proved  principle  ;  and  jaghires,  or  affignments  of  terri¬ 
tory,  were  granted  for  the  fupport  of  thefe  newly-imported 
fubjefts,  the  commandants  of  which  acquired  an  influ¬ 
ence  that  generally  directed  the  operations  of  the  fields 
The  firft  exertion  of  that  influence,  was  to  infpire  the 
prince  they  ferved  with  a  jealoufy  of  the  Englifh,  and 
then  to  excite  his  ambition  by  the  hope  of  conqueft, 
and  a  profpecf  of  plunder ;  fentiments  always  congenial 
to  the  mind  of  every  Indian  potentate.  Thus  eftablifhed 
in  the  principal  courts  of  the  Deccan,  they  only  waited 
the  hour,  when  France  fhould  throw  a  few  thoufands  of 
her  troops  on  any  Ihore  of  the  peninfula,  to  overwhelm 
the  Britifh  poffefiions  in  Hindooftan,  with  the  fame  rapi¬ 
dity  that  has  marked  the  inroads  of  that  nation  in  al- 
moft  every  country  of  Europe. 

Such  was  the  growing  ftate  of  the  French  influence  in 
India,  when  fir  John  Shore  returned  to  England,  after 
exerting  all  the  energies  of  his  mind  to  oppofe  and  re¬ 
p-refs  it  ■.  but  in  vain.  Sir  John  was  now  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  lord  baron  Teign- 
mouth ;  and  the  marquis  Cornwallis  was  re-appointed 
to  fucceed  him  in  July  1797  :  but,  the  noble  marquis  re- 
figning  foon  after,  the  earl  of  Momington  was  appointed 
governor-general,  and  commander-in-chief,  of  Britifh  In¬ 
dia  ;  where  he  anrived  in  April  1798.  He  foon  difcovered 
that  the  power  and  influence  of  the  French  had  grown  to 
an  alarming  height  at  the'  courts  of  feverai  of  the  native 
princes  ;  the  perfon  and  capital  of  the  nizam  or,  foubah- 
dar  of  the  Deccan,  were  poffeffed  by  M.  Raymond,  at 
the  head  of  fourteen. thoufand  difciplined  troops  ;  and  was 
prepared  to  lend  every  affiftance  to  the  ambitious  projefts- 
of  the  French  and  Tippoo  Saheb.  Thus  M.  Raymond,, 
in  great  force  at  Hyderabad,  and  having  the  whole  of  the 
nizam’s  refources  at  his  command  in  the  Deccan,  was 
prepared  either  to  ravage  the  f’outhern  provinces  depen¬ 
dent 
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dent  on  Bengal,  or  invade  the  northern  circars  of  the  Car¬ 
natic.  See  the  article  Circars,  vol.  iv.  p.  608.  Tippoo, 
in  the  mean  while,  who  then  poffelled  the  commodious 
port  of  Mangalore,  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  was- prepar¬ 
ing  to  ruth  down  the  Ghauts,  and  overrun  the  province  of 
Arcot,  and  the  fouthern  diftriCls  potfeffed  by  the  Englilh. 
It  was  about  this  time,  that  the  daring  projeCt  of  Bona¬ 
parte  to  attack  the  Britiih  fettlements  in  India  through 
Egypt  and  Arabia,  began  to  unfold  itfelf.  Of  the  views 
of  Napoleon  on  India,  the  following  letter  is  plainly  il- 
luftrative : 

«*  Bonaparte,  Member  of  the  National  Convention,  Gene¬ 
ral  in  Chief,  to  the  moll  magnificent  Sultaun,  our  great- 

eft  Friend,  Tippoo  Saheb. 

“  Head  Quarters  at  Cairo,  7th  Pluvoife,  7th  year  of 
the  Republic,  One  and  Indivifible. 

“  You  have  already  been  informed  of  my  arrival  on  the 
borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  with  an  innumerable  and  invin¬ 
cible  army,  full  of  the  defire  of  delivering  you  from  the 
iron  yoke  of  England.  I  eagerly  embrace  this  opportu¬ 
nity  of  teftifying  to  you,  the  defire  I  have  of  being  informed 
by  you,  by  the  way  of  Mufcat,  and  Mocha,  as  to  your  po¬ 
litical  fituation  ;  X  w'ould  even  with  you  could  fend  fome 
intelligent  perfon  to  Suez  or  Cairo,  poffeffing  your  confi¬ 
dence,  with  whom  I  may  confer.— May  the  Almighty  in- 
creafe  your  power,  and  deftroy  your  enemies. 

(Signed)  Bonaparte.” 

India  then  lay  fairly  open  to  his  ambitious  views,  ei¬ 
ther  by  tranfporting  a  force  acrofs  the  Indian  Ocean,  pro¬ 
ceeding  by  the  way  of  Baffora,  or  purfuing  a  route  by 
the  Black  Sea,  and  traverfing  the  regions  that  intervene 
between  the  Cafpian  and  the  Indus.  Providentially,  the 
glorious  battle  of  Aboukir  crippled  the  operations  of  the 
invader,  though  it  could  not  compel  him  w’holly  to  reiin- 
quilh  his  daring  enterprize.  See  the  article  England, 
vol.  vi.  p.  790. 

The  thirft  for  revenge,  which  feems  to  have  preyed  in- 
ceffantly  upon  the  mind  of  Tippoo,  fince  his  defeat  by 
the  Englilh  under  lord  Cornwallis,  in  1792,  betrayed 
his  plans,  and  revealed,  to  the  vigilant  enquiries  of  the 
earl  of  Mornington,  the  various  negociations  he  had  let 
on  foot.  He  had  not  only  entered  into  a  defenfive  and 
offenfive  alliance  with  France,  but  alfo  invited  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Porte,  of  Zeman  Shah,  chief  of  the  Af¬ 
ghans,  and  of  every  Indian  chieftain  that  could  lead  an 
army  into  the  -field.  Thefe  faCts  being  unqueftionably  af- 
certained,  the  new  governor-general  immediately  decided 
on  the  line  of  conduft  which  his  duty  required  of  him : 
with  a  promptitude  almolt  unexampled,  he  affembled  his 
armies,  provided  fupplies,  brought  into  aCtion  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Hate,  and  anticipated  on  the  enemy  their 
meditated  blow.  In  order  to  fet  every  fpring  in  motion, 
the  governor-general  left  the  prefidency  of  Bengal,  and 
repaired  in  perfon  to  Madras,  where  his  prefence,  fe- 
conded  by  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  governor  of 
that  fettlement,  lord  Clive,  fon  and  fucceflor  of  the  firft 
lord  Clive,  (and  now  earl  of  Powis,)  produced  the  happieft 
effect,  in  bringing  the  objects  of  the  campaign  to  a  luc- 
cefsfui  and  fpeedy  ilfue. 

By  a  rapid  and  unexpected  march  of  the  Britifli  troops, 
Rationed  in  the  northern  circars,  towards  Hyderabad, 
the  French  commander  was  taken  completely  by  furprife  ; 
whiift  the  nizam,  fenfible  of  his  danger  from  the  over¬ 
grown  power  which  he  had  foflered  in  his  capital,  gladly 
co-operated  with  the  Englifh  in  the  Heps  taken  to  reduce 
it.  By  a  correfponding  movement  of  the  nizam’s  cavalry, 
and  the  Britiih  infantry  and  artillery,  the  French  were 
completely  furrounded ;  and  on  22d  of  OClober,  1798, 
fourteen  thoufand  French  fepoys,  little  inferior  in  difcipline 
to  the  native  troops  in  the  Englilh  fervice,  and  com¬ 
manded  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  French  officers, 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  furrendered  at  difcretion.  Thefe 
events  were  productive  of  new  engagements,  and  gave 
birth  to  a  fubiidiary  treaty,  which  was  concluded  on  the 
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firft  day  of  the  enfuing  September,  between  the  Britiih 
government  and  the  nizam.  The  fudden  annihilation  of 
lo  large  an  army  as  that  which  had  exifted  under  French 
leaders,  induced  the  nizam  earneltly  to  lolicit  for  his  fe- 
curity  an  augmentation  of  the  Britiih  troops  ;  which  re- 
queft  was  acceded  to,  and  the  fubfidiary  force  increafed 
to  fix  thoufand  effective  men,  with  a  due  proportion  of 
European  artillery,  to  be  maintained  by  the  nizam.  This 
treaty  was  confirmed  in  England,  and  received  the  warm- 
dt  applaufe  of  the  court  of  directors. 

The  next  objeft  of  the  earl  of  Mornington  was  to  ef- 
feCt,  if  poffible,  the  extermination  of  that  revengeful  fui- 
tan  of  the  Myfore,  whofe  father  and  himfelf,  in  concert 
with  the  French,  had  feized  every  opportunity  to  wage 
implacable  war  again  ft  the  Englilh  for  nearly  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ;  and  now  annex  his  productive  territory,  with  the 
important  fort  and  capital  of  Seringapatam,  and  the  valu¬ 
able  fea-port  of  Mangalore,  to  the  Britiih  dominions.  On. 
this  important  fervice,  an  army  of  eighteen  thoufand  Eng¬ 
lilh  and  native  troops  Were  without  delay  marched  into  the 
Myfore,  under  the  command  of  general  Harris  and  lieu¬ 
tenant-general  Stuart ;  and,  being  joined  by  all  the  forces 
of  the  nizam  from  Hyderabad,  the  objeCts  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  were  foonaccomplilhed ;  Mangalore  and  Seringapatam 
were  both  taken,  and  the  tyrant  iultan  Tippoo  Saheb  kill¬ 
ed  in  the  fack  of  the  capital,  as  circumftantially  ftated  un¬ 
der  the  article  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  791.  But  it  will  be 
proper  here  to  notice,  that  Hyder  Ali,  the  father  of  Tip¬ 
poo,  from  a  common  fepoy  in  the  fervice  of  the  rajah  of  the 
Myfore,  had  rifen  to  the  chief  command  in  his  army  ;  and,, 
on  the  rajah’s  death,  he  imprifoned  his  fon,  the  rightful, 
heir,  and  feized  the  government  and  treafury,  whereby  he 
was  enabled  molt  liberally  to  reward  the  foldiers  for  main¬ 
taining  and  fupporting  him  in  thefe  ufurped  dominions.. 
The  death  of  Tippoo,  and  the  conqueft  of  the  Myfore, 
now  gave  the  Hindoo  inhabitants  of  that  province  a  molt 
gratifying  proof  of  the  juitice  and  clemency  of  the  earl, 
of  Mornington,  who  reftored  to  freedom  the  reprefenta- 
tive  of  the  depofed  rajah  of  Myfore,  and  who,  from  the 
hour  of  his  birth,  had  been  immured,  by  the  ufurper, 
within  the  walls  of  a  prifcn.  The  Britiih  government 
likewife  affigned  to  this  prince  an  eftabiilhment  luitabie 
to  his  rank,  and  inverted  him  with  a  limited  fway  over 
a  confiderable  portion  of  his  hereditary  dominions.  For 
thefe  aCts  of  lignal  merit,  the  noble  governor-general  was 
repaid  by  the  gratitude  of  his  country,  the  approbation 
of  his  fovereign,  and  the  bounty  of  his  immediate  em¬ 
ployers,  the  Ealt-Indiaf  company  :  he  was  created  a  mar¬ 
quis,  received  the  unanimous  thanks  of  both  houfes  of 
parliament,  and  was  voted  an  annuity  of  five  thoufand 
pounds,  for  twenty  years,  by  the  court  of  proprietors  of 
Ealt-India  ftock,  as  a  reward  for  his  eminent  lervices. 

The  officers  and  foldiers,  by  whofe  invincible  courage 
the  ltorm  of  Seringapatam  was  effected,  found  their  re¬ 
ward  among  the  immenfe  treafures  of  the  fultan,  which 
every  where  abounded  in  this  magnificent  city.  The  trea¬ 
fury  was  rich  in  fpecie,  while  the  merchandile,  confining 
of  mullins,  lhawls,  and  various  coftly  articles  of  drels, 
was  reckoned  at  the  enormous  amount  of  five  hundred 
camel  loads.  The  fultan’s  throne,  being  too  unwieldy 
to  be  carried,  was  broken  up  :  it  was  conftruCted  of  a 
howdah  upon  a  tiger,  covered  with  Iheet-gold  ;  the  afcent 
to  it  was  by  filver  fteps  gilt,  having  filver  nails,  and  all 
the  other  faltenings  of  the  fame  metal.  The  canopy  was 
alike  fuperb,  and  decorated  with  a  coftly  fringe  of  fine 
pearls  let  round  it.  It  was  valued  at  6o,oool.  Iterling.  The 
Iheet  of  gold  with  which  it  was  covered  was  found  to 
weigh  40,000  pagodas ;  the  filver-work  about  it,  the  fup- 
porters  of  the  canopy,  and  the  fringe  of  pearls,  were  va¬ 
lued  at  10,000  pagodas  more.  Every  part  of  the  howdah 
contained  an  Arabic  fentence,  chiefly  from  the  Koran., 
fuperbly  llamped,  being  railed  and  poiifned  in  the  molt 
beautiful  manner.,  A  gold  figure  of  a  bird,  covered  over 
with  precious  ftones,  was  fcrewed  to  the  roof  of  the  ca- 
nopy  j,  its  beak  a  large  emerald,  its  eyes  carbuncles,  the 

breaft; 
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breaft  covered  with  diamonds,  and  the  wings,  expanded 
as  if  hovering,  completely  lined  with  diamonds  ;  on  the 
back  many  large  jewels  were  well  and  fancifully  dif- 
pol'ed  ;  the  tail  refembled  a  peacock’s,  being  ftudded  in  the 
lame  manner ;  and  the  whole  fo  arranged  as  to  imitate  the 
plumage,  and  fo  clofely  fet  that  the  gold  was  fcarcely  vi¬ 
able. 

Belides  thefe  immenfe  fpoils,  there  were  found  on  the 
works  and  in  the  arfenal  upwards  of  two  thoufand  pieces 
of  cannon,  which  had  been  cait  under  the  direction  of 
French  engineers,  one  half  of  which  were  brafs ;  befides  . 
an  abundance  of  (lores  of  every  defcription.  The  depots 
of  grain  exceed  all  credibility,  which  proves  that  Tippoo 
was  prepared  for  a  long  liege.  The  horfes,  elephants,  and 
camels,  were  delivered  over  to  lieutenant-colonels  Clofe 
and  Dallas,  and  captains  Macauly  and  Montgomery : 
.3310  horfes,  99  elephants,  and  175  camels,  the  fultan’s 
•  private  property.  This  mighty  conquelt  took  place  on 
the  4th  of  May,  1799. 

The  capture  of  Seringapatam  was  an  event  fo  wholly 
unexpected  by  the  enemy,  that  it  put  the  Britifh  govern¬ 
ment  in  full  polTeiTIon  of  the  writings  and  ftate-papers 
of  the  fallen  Tippoo  Sultan.  From  thefe  documents  a 
difcovery  "was  made,  which  excited  the  poignant  regret 
.of  the  Indian  government,  while  it  impol'ed  on  it  a  mod 
painful,  but  neceffary,  duty.  Indubitable  proofs  were 
obtained,  that  a  fecret  correfpondence  had  fubfifted  for  a 
.  confiderable  time,  between  the  old  ally  of  the  Englilh, 
Mohammed  Ali  Khan,  nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  the  oumdat 
ul  omrah  his  fon,  arid  Tippoo  Sultan.  The  object  of 
this  correfpondence  was  the  expulfion  of  the  Englifh,  the 
deftruCtion  of  every  European  government,  and  the  re- 
eltablifliment  of  the  banners  of  the  prophet  over  the  Car¬ 
natic,  and  all  the  countries  of  Hindooftan.  Some  of  the 
letters  were  written  in  an  affected  liyle  of  ambiguity,  and 
l'ome  in  cipher,  the  key  to  which  was  fortunately  difco- 
vered  among  the  papers  of  the  lultan.  In  thefe  he  was 
advifed  of  the  precile  time  when  the  Britifh  government 
.  intended  to  attack  Pondicherry,  and  was  admoniilied  to 
be  circumfpeCt  in  his  int'ercourfe  with  the  native  powers, 
particularly  with  the  court  of  Poonah.  This  difcovery, 
fo  unequivocal  and  complete,  determined  the  governor- 
general,  with  the  advice  of  his  coadjutors  in  office,  and 
particularly  of  lord  Clive,  to  remove  from  the  nabob  the 
means  of  executing  his  perfidious  intent,  by  affuming 
,the  adminftration  of  the  Carnatic,  in  the  name  of  the 
Eafl-India  company.  In  coniideration,  however,  of  the 
long  friendlhip  that  had  fubfifted  between  the  company 
and  the  family  that  held  the  foubahdary,  he  propofed  to 
make  an  annual  allowance  to  the  nabob,  fo  ample  as  to 
leave  him  no  reafon  to  complain  of  pecuniary  lol's.  But 
before  any  communication  could  be  made-  to  Mohammed 
Ali  on  this  fubjedl,  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  added  to  a 
fudden  fever,  haftened  his  death,  and  fpared  him  the  mor¬ 
tification  of  knowing  that  his  cunning  had  over-feached 
itfelf,  and  that  he  had  alienated,  by  his  ingratitude  and 
treachery,  the  confidence  of  his  benefaflors.  It  will  here 
be  recolledfed  that  he  owed  his  exiftence,  as  nabob  of  Ar- 
cot,  entirely  to  the  Englifh,  who  fupported  him  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  intrigues  of  the  French  governor  Dupleix, 
who  had  fet  up  Clmnda  Salieb,  and  entered  into  a  war  to 
fupport  him  in  the  fovereignty  of  the  Carnatic,  as  related 
above.  After  fuch  a  feries  of  fervices  as  were  rendered 
by  the  Englifh  to  Mohammed  Ali  Khan,  it  exhibits  a 
molt  fhocking  pidlure  of  Indian  perfidy  and  ingratitude, 
that,  when  lie  had  attained  to  more  than  fourfeore  years, 
he  ffiould,  at  the  clofe  of  a  long  and  checquered  life, 

,  when  his  evening  was  fhutting  in,  ferene,  fecure,  and 
dignified,  combine  with  his  once  mortal  foe,  to  betray 
and  deftroy  his  moft  faithful  friends.  The  Englifh  go¬ 
vernment,  under  thefe  unpleafing  circumftances,  trans¬ 
ferred  the  mufnud  to  Azem  11I  Dowlah,  the  eldeft  fon  of 
the  late  emir  ul  omrah,  and  fecond  fon  of  the  nabob  Mo¬ 
hammed  Ali  Khan,  and  the  lineal  defeendant  of  Anwar- 
odtan,  the  founder  of  the  family,  both  by  the  male  and 


female  line.  This  feledlion  gave  general  fatisfadlion. 
The  new  nabob  gladly  acceded  to  the  terms  that  were 
offered  ;  and  he  was  immediately  inverted  with  the  khe- 
laut,  or  uniform  of  the  foubahdary  ;  and  his  fubfequent 
conduft  is  faid  to  fhow  that  he  is  not  undeferving  of  the 
elevation  he  has  gained. 

Foiled  in  his  recent  attempts  to  gain  a  footing  in  In¬ 
dia,  the  indefatigable  ruler  of  the  French  nation  ftill  pro¬ 
jected  frefh  fchemes  of  conqueft,  and  drew  his  hopes  of 
•future  fuccefs  from  a  quarter  which  remained  hitherto 
untried.  The  Mahrattas,  the  moft  powerful  of  all  the 
tribes  of  Hindooftan,  held  out  the  faireft  profpeft  that  had 
yet  prefented  itfelf  to  the  mind  of  Bonaparte,  for  effect¬ 
ing  the  deftruCtion  of  the  Englilh  power  in  India.  By 
the  activity  of  his  emiffaries  he  foon  opened  a  commu¬ 
nication  with  Dowlat  Rao  Scindia  ;  who,  as  we  have  leen, 
had  fucceeded  his  uncle  Mahadjee  Scindia  as  chief  of  that 
tribe  of  Mahrattas,  and  had  alio  affumed  the  direction  of 
the  government  at  Delhi,  and  the  care  of  the  emperor’s 
perfon.  This  chief  had  alfo  entered  into  terms  of  amity 
with  the  Englilh  government,  and  expreffed  the  utmoft 
defire  to  maintain  their  interefts  at  the  imperial  court. 
Yet  this  fame  Dowlat  Rao  Scindia  now  gave  open  coun¬ 
tenance  to  the  French,  introduced  them  in  lwarms  at 
the  capital  of  Delhi,  and  ftationed  them  in  the  diftricls 
and  ftrong-holds  of  the  adjacent  provinces.  General  M. 
Perron,  with  twenty  thoufand  French  fepoys,  well  armed, 
provided  with  excellent  field-artillery,  and  regularly  dif- 
ciplined,  were  cantoned  at  Coel,-  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Douab,  only  ten  miles  from  the  Britifh  advanced  ports, 
with  the  ftrong  fort  of  Allighur  flanking  their  canton¬ 
ment  ;  imperial  Delhi  in  their  poffeffion,  and  only  a  few 
miles  in  their  rear ;  and  the  important  fortrels  of  Agra, 
commanding  the  river  Jumna,  diftant  only  one  day’s 
forced  march.  Such  vicinage  could  not  be  reckoned 
fafe,  even  by  the  folemn  proteftation  of  M.  Perron,  that 
he  was  the  (lave  of  the  old  blind  emperor,  and  the  obe¬ 
dient  fervant  of  Scindia.  In  faff,  M.  Perron  exercifed 
little  lefs  than  fovereign  controul  over  fome  of  the  richeft 
diftricls  of  Hindooftan ;  jaghires,  or  territorial  affign- 
ments,  to  the  annual  amount  or  more  than  a  million  and 
a  half  fterling,  had  been  granted  for  the  fupport  of  what 
were,  called  Scindia's  regular  battalions.  M.  Louis  Bour- 
quin,  a  fubordinate  French  officer,  was  appointed* gover¬ 
nor  of  Delhi ;  the  perfon  of  the  emperor  was  entrulied  to 
the  luperintendance  of  M.  Drugeon  ;  colonel  Hading,  an 
officer  in  the  fervice  of  the  French,  commanded  in  Agra  ; 
whilft  general  Perron  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Coel,  the 
centre  of  this  extenfive  line  of  offenfive  and  defenfive 
operations.  From  a  return  obtained  of  Scindia’s  forces, 
it  appeared  that  general  Perron,  at  this  time,  (1803,) 
commanded  thirty-nine  regular  battalions,  five  thoufand 
difeiplined  cavalry,  and  polfeffed  a  train  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  exclufive  of  M.  Fe- 
loze’s  brigade,  confiding  of  eight  battalions.  Yet,  with 
all  this  barefaced  preparation  for  holtility,  Scindia  had 
the  effrontery  to  declare  his  intentions  were  wholly  pacific 
with  refpedt  to  the  Englilh,  arid  that  his  only  view  was 
to  eftablilh  and  maintain  the  rights  of  the  Mogul  emperor. 

Thus  circumftanced,  the  Britilh  government  in  India 
felt  itfelf  in  a  moft  embarralfing  predicament.  To  admit 
the  further  growth  of  this  power  would  have  been  dan¬ 
gerous  in  the  extreme  ;  whilft  any  attempt  to  compel 
Scindia  to  difmifs  his  French  auxiliaries  would  certainly 
have  induced  a  war;  which,  though  juftifiable,  was  ne- 
verthelels  at  that  time  highly  inexpedient.  The  conti¬ 
guity  of  this  army  was  rendered  ftill  more  alarming,  from 
the  defencelels  ftate  of  the  vizier’s  province  of  Oude ; 
which,  fince  the  death  of  Sujah  ul  Dowlah,  had  fallen  into 
total  anarchy  and  confufion.  The  zemindars,  or  land-* 
holders,  paid  their  rent  only  when  the  fword  was  fuf- 
pended  over  their  heads ;  and  the  peafantry,  following 
the  example  of  their  landlords,  became  public  robbers 
and  plunderers.  Merchandife  palling,  unlefs  protected 
by  a  military  efcort,  was  liable  to  exactions  from  every 
x  -  ,  petty 
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petty  zemindar  through  whofe  diftrift  it  was  con¬ 
veyed  ;  and  travellers,  armed  for  felf-prefervation,  were 
obliged  to  journey  in  bodies  through  the  country,  to 
prevent  the  danger  of  being  murdered.  The  troops  in 
the  1'ervice  of  the  vizier,  whofe  duty  it  was  to  enforce 
the  collections,  and  preferve  the  police  of  the  country, 
were  become  fo  licentious  and  difaffefted,  that  the  mar¬ 
quis  of  Wellefley  was  earneftly  folicited  to  fend  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  Englifh  troops  to  Lucknow,  for  the  perlonal  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  prince  again  it  his  own  guards  in  his  cum  capi¬ 
tal.  This  dillrafted  fi'cuation  of  the  fine  and  fertile  pro¬ 
vince  of  Dude,  prefen  ted  a  molt  favourable  and  encou¬ 
raging  profpeft  to  Scindia  and  the  French,  to  take  im¬ 
mediate  pofleffion  of  it,  the  firft  moment  that  even  afhadow 
of  pretence  could  be  let  up  for  commencing  hoftilities. 

The  interefts  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  Oude,  it  will  be 
ever  painful  to  refledt,  firft  became  blended  by  that  mod 
fhameful  aft  of  aggrefficn  on  the  part  of  Sujah  ul  Dow- 
lah,  father  of  Aloph  ul  Dowlab,  the  prefent  vizier,  in 
their  having  combined  to  leize  the  fair  polfefiions  of  Hafiz 
Rhamut,  in  RohilcUnd,  without  the  fmalleft  pretence  of 
right,  or  even  of  offence  on  the  part  of  the  beneficent  Ha¬ 
fiz  ;  but  who,  on  the  contrary,  when  Sujah  ul  Dowdah  had 
been  driyen  to  the  laft  extremjty  by  the  Englifh,  in  their 
war  againft  Meer  Coffim,  as  circumftnntially  related' 
above,  adminiftered  to  all  his  wants,  and  afforded  every 
comfort  to  the  women  of  his  houfehold,  and  fafety  to' 
their  attendants,  till  the  perils  and  dangers  which  fur- 
rounded  him  fhottld  be  blown  over.  Then  this  confe¬ 
derated  pov/er  cut  his  throat,  and  divided  the  fpoil !  Af¬ 
ter  this  wanton  and  wicked  violation  of  all-  that  can  be 
called  facred  or  upright  in  fociety,  the  well-founded  re¬ 
fer,  tment  of  the  neighbouring  rajahs  was  excited  againft 
Sujah  ul  Dowlah,  and  he  was  obliged  to  enter  into  a  fub- 
fidiary  treaty  with  the  Englifh  for  the  protection  of  his 
own  territory,  whereby  Oude  became  the  barrier  to  the 
Britifh  fettlements  "of  Berar  and  Bengal. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  recite  the  different  treaties-  that 
■were  made  by  lord  Clive,  Mr.  Mailings,  lord  Cornwallis, 
and  fir  John  Shore,  with  Sujah  ul  Dowlah,  and  afterwards 
with  his  fon,  Afbph  ul  Dowlah,  the  prefent  vizier  of 
Oude ;  Tuffice  it  to  obferve,  that  they  were  all  fubfidiary 
treaties,  calculated  to  meet  the  exigencies  and  preffure  of 
the  times.  Lord  Cornwallis  determined  the  fubfidy  to  be 
paid  by  the  nabob  at  a  ftipulated  annual  fum,  on  terms 
more  advantageous  than  had  before  exifted.  Sir  John 
Shore  (now  lord  Teignmouth)  augmented  the  fubfidy 
from  fifty-five  lacks,  fifty-thoufand  rupees,  to  feventy-fix 
lacks  of  rupees,  under  an  exprefs  agreement  that  the  com¬ 
pany  fhonld  maintain  a  body  of  not  lefs  than  ten  thou- 
fand- troops  in  Oude;  and,  if  ever  it  fhould  be  neceffary 
to  augment  the  troops  above  the  number  of  thirteen  thou- 
iand,  the  nabob  was  to  be  charged  with  the  aftual  coft  of 
the  excels  above  that  number.  This  treaty  was  framed 
.by  lord  Teignmouth,  with  a  wife  forefight  of  the  dangers 
likely  to  arile  in  Oude  from  the  want  of  an  efficient  go¬ 
vernment,  and  the  increafed  means  of  lioftility  which  the 
French  were  every  day  preparing,  _He  felt  the  expedi¬ 
ency  of  providing  againft  a  failure  of  the  refources  in 
.Oude,  which,  from  the  condition  of  the  country,  was  but 
too  probable,  by  obtaining  from  the  nabob  a  ceffion,  in 
perpetuity,  to  the  Eaft-India  company,  of  the  fort  of  Alla¬ 
habad,  with  the  groupd  adjacent,  fituated  on  the  point  of 
land  where  the  rivers  Jumna  and  Ganges  unite  their 
ftreams,  and  command  the  navigation  .of  both  rivers.  To 
thele  grants  were  alfo  added  the  c&lieftion  of  the  reve¬ 
nues,  derived  from  the  numerous  Hindoo  pilgrims,  who 
annually  refort  to  Allahabad,  to  perform  their  ablutions 
at  the  conflux  of  the  facred  lireams. 

What  had  been  fo  long  forefeen,  now  actually  happened. 
The  refources  of  the  nabob’s  country  continued  to  de¬ 
cline,  the  p'eople  acknowledged  no  law  but  that  of  vio¬ 
lence,  whiph  they  lubmitted  to,  or  inflicted,  as  their  re¬ 
lative  ftrength  enabled  them.  Such  an  order  of  things 
could  not  laft;  the  Britifh  government,  as. much  inter- 
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efted  in  the  welfare  of  Oude  as  the  nabob  himfelf,  and 
folemnly  pledged  by  their  treaty  to  maintain  its  tranquil¬ 
lity,  as  well  as  to  defend  it  from  all  enemies,  could. not 
permit  a  country  to  lapfe  into  ruin,  which  would,  in  its 
fail,  endanger  all  the  Britifh  interefts  in  India.  It  became 
therefore  the  duty  of  the  governor-general  to  put  the 
country  in  the  beft  poflible  flats  to  refift  aggreffion.  With 
this  view,  a  propofal  was  made  to  the  nabob,  Aioph  ul 
Dowlah,  by  the  Britifh  government,  to  commute  the  an¬ 
nual  fubfidy,  which  he  was  bound  by  treaty  to  pay  to  the 
company,  'for  a  territorial  ccjjiov,  adequate  to  the  amount 
of  that  fubfidy ;  in  which  of  courfe  was  to  be  included, 
the  additional  charges  of  defence  that  had  unavoidably 
arifen  iince  the  treaty  of  1798,  and  which,  at  the  time 
that  treaty  was  concluded,  had  not  efcaped  the  prudent 
forefight  of  lord  Teignmouth,  who  wifely  provided  for 
fuch  augmentation.  This  propofal,  not  lefs  advantage¬ 
ous  to  the  nabob  than  to  the  Englifh  government,  after 
a  deal  of  difeuffion,  was  at  length  accepted  ;  and  it  led 
to  the  celebrated  treaty  of  Lucknow,  concluded  about 
the  clofe  of  the  year  1S01,  which  ceded,  in  perpetuity,  to 
the  India  company,  lands  eflimated  to  produce  the  fum. 
neceffary  to  defray  the  military  charges  of  defence.  The 
territory,  thus  transferred  to  the  India  company,  was 
“rated  at  a  valuation  made  by  native  officers  of  revenue  in 
the  fervice  of  the  nabob  ;  and  by  this  transfer,  Afoph  ui 
Dowlah  was  exonerated  from  the  payment  of  any  future 
fubfidy,  and  from  /ail  demands  whatever  on  account  of 
the  defence  of  his.  country ;  which,  thenceforward,  the 
Englifh  government  took  upon  itfelf,  together  with  ail 
the  expynces,  as  well  contingent  as  permanent. 

The  diftrifts  allotted  to  the  Engliih  by  this  treaty,  were 
thofe  which  lay  moil  diftant  from  the  nabob’s  capital ; 
namely,  the  country  of  Rohilcund,  and  the  Douab  ;  or 
traft  comprehended  between  the  rivers  Jumna  and  Ganges  ; 
thus  conftituting  the  Britifh  province  a  barrier  between 
the  nabob’s  referved  territories  and  the  French  and  Mah- 
rattas.  And  thus  Rohilcund,  and  the  di Uriels. fo  fhame- 
fully  plundered  by  the  vizier’s  father  from  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Hafiz'  Rhamut,  continued  no  longer  in  his  family, 
but  bfcarrte  the  hereditary  property  of  the' Englifh. 

But,  if  ever  there  was  a  crifis  in  India  which  warrant¬ 
ed  fuch  a  meafure,  on  the  ground  of  political  neceffity, 
that  crifis  had  arrived,  and  rendered  the  aflumption  ot 
the  Douab,  by  the  Britifh  government,,  iridifpenfibly  ne- 
ceffary ;  not  merely  for  the  profperity,  but  for  the  aftual 
falvation,  of  the  country,  and  of  the  Britifh  interefts  as 
infeparably  connected  with  that  country.  For  fcarcely 
had  the  definitive  treaty  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  been  ra¬ 
tified  in  Europe,  and  Pondicherry  reflored  to  the  French, 
than  the  chief  conful  difpatched  a  fleet  with  troops  to  In¬ 
dia  ;  a  number  of  young  adventurers,  of  refpeftable  pa¬ 
rentage,  who  had  received  a  perfect  military- education  in 
the  f'chools  of  France,  accompanied  this  expedition,  not 
only  to  act  as  volunteers  in  re-garrifbning  Pondicherry, 
but  with  the  defign  of  penetrating  further  into  Hindooftan, 
and  incorporating-  themfelves  among  the  principal  native 
chiefs,  for  the  purpofe  of  ftin  ing  them  up' againft  the  Eng¬ 
lifh.  Their  progrefs,  however,  was  timely  afrefted  by  an. 
order  of  the  marquis  of  Wellefley,  who  bp refted,  ‘-'that 
every  avenue  into  the  interior  of  India  fhould  be  ftrictly 
guarded,  and  not  a  Frenchman  permitted  to  pafs  the 
boundary  of  the  fettlements  which  had  been  reftored  to 
that  nation.” 

The  deep  and  artful  fchemes  which  had  thus  been 
planned  by  Bonaparte,  when  chief  conful  of  France, 
againft  our  territorial  poffellions  in  India,  now  began  to 
unfold  themfelves,  and  fhowed  that  the  views'  of  the  French 
extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  colony-  The 
firft  aft  of,M.  Binot,  the  new-  governor,  after  his  arrival  at 
Pondicherry,  was  to  detach  M.  Muller,  a  lieutenaut  of  the 
1 8th  demi-brigade,  to  penetrate  into  the  country  of  the  ra¬ 
jah  of  Berar,  in  order  to  afeertain  the  facilities  for  attacking 
Bengal  from  that  quarter.  This  officer,  however,  before  he 
could  complete  his  miffion,  was  made  a  prifonerof  war ;  and 
D  d  about. 
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about  the  fame  time,  a  document  was  obtained  at  Pondi¬ 
cherry,  and  transmitted  by  the  government  of  Bengal  to 
the  fecretary  of  Hate,  that  clearly  demonftrated  the  mode 
by  which  the  French  intended  to  carry  their  defigns  into 
eft'efr.  M.  Perron,  as  before  obferved,  was  dill  in  pof- 
feffion  of  Delhi,  and  the  perfon  of  the Tuperannuated  em¬ 
peror  ;  the  fanftion  of  this  miferable  fhadow  of  the  de¬ 
parted  authority  of  the  Great  Mogul,  was  to  be  made  a 
plea  with  the  natives  of  India  for  the  French  to  com¬ 
mence  a  war  againd  the  Englifh,  under  the  pretext  of  af- 
ferting  the  fovereign  rights,  and  pecuniary  claims,  of  that 
unhappy  prince,  to  whom  M.  Drugeon,  the  French  fu- 
perintendant  of  the  palace,  at  that  very  time  fcarcely  al¬ 
lowed  fufficient  to  fupport  exidence.  But  the  projects  of 
this  infidious  enemy  were  counteracted  by  fuperior  wif- 
dom  ;  and  ultimately  rendered  abortive  by  the  unexpected 
rupture  of  the  peace  ot  Amiens. 

There  cannot  exift  a  doubt,  that  the  prompt  and  poli¬ 
tic  precautions  adopted  by  the  government-general,  mult 
have  completely  difconcerted  the  fchemes  of  the  chief 
conful,  who  certainly  intended,  when  matters  were  ripe 
for  a  new  war  with  England,  to  direft  his  firlt  operations 
again!!  India.  But  a  fortuitous  and  unexpected  train  of 
events,  produced  a  rupture  between  the  Englifh  and  Mah- 
rattas,  which  happily  terminated  in  the  total  annihilation 
of  the  French  force  in  India,’  and  greatly  diminilhed  the 
refources  and  power  of  the  principal  feudatory  chieftains 
of  the  Mahratta  dates.  The  Peifhwa,  or  reprefentative 
of  the  fupreme  power  of  the  Mahratta  confederation,  to 
whom  all  the  fubordinate  princes,  whatever  they  per¬ 
formed,  undoubtedly  profelfed  allegiance,  had,  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time,  been  haraffed  by  two  rival  factions,  one 
headed  by  Scindia,  the  other  by  Hoikarr  Thefe  chieftains 
contended  for  the  privilege  of  exercifing  fovereign  fway, 
in  the  capacity  of  nominal  minider  to  their  rightful  mo¬ 
narch,  but  really  with  an  intention  to  ufurp  the  para¬ 
mount  power  cf  the  date.  Great  Britain  was,  at  tin's 
juncture,  in  clofe  alliance  with  the  Peifhwa,  as  the  legiti¬ 
mate  head  of  the  Mahratta  nation ;  and,  during  the  for¬ 
mer  Myforean  war,  afted  in  concert  with  that  prince  to 
oppofe  the  common  enemy.  The  Peifhwa  being  at  length 
didrelfed  by  the  violent  encroachments  of  Holkar,  who 
had  -gained  an  advantage  over  his  rival,  earnedly  befought 
the  Englidi  to  preferve  his  throne.  This  was  a  claim  which 
judice  could  not  refufe,  and  which  policy  drongiy  recom¬ 
mended.  By  drengthening  our  alliance  with  the  Peifhwa, 
We  gained  advantages  of  the  utmod  importance  to  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  intereds  ;  the  influence  which  the  government  might 
ekpeft  to  acquire  in  the  Mahratta  councils,  would  thence¬ 
forward  preponderate  over  that  of  the  French,  who  hitherto 
maintained  a  decifive  afcender.cy.  The  Englidi  would 
confolidate  their  power  on  the  coad  of  Malabar,  fhut 
the  port  of  Surat,  and  raife  thus  a  barrier  againd  the  ene¬ 
my  on  that  fide  of  India  where  the  lsodile  attempt  which 
was  in  embryo,  and  of  which  the  governor- general  was 
ferioufly  admonifhed  would  certainly  have  been  made. 
To  the  propofal,  therefore,  of  the  Peifhwa,  cur  govern¬ 
ment  acceded  ;  and  the  negociations  confequent  on  this 
propofal  terminated  in  the  treaty  of  Baffeen,  which  was 
ratified  on  the  lad  day  of  the  year  1802. 

.  By  this  treaty  the  Britifh  government  engaged  to  fup- 
pjy  a  fubfidiary  force,  confiding  of  fix  battalions,  to  fup¬ 
port  thole  rights  of  the  Peidiwa,  which  were  never  quef- 
tioned  by.  Scindia,  by  Holkar,  or  by  any  other  chief  or 
date  whatever.  Aware  of  the  propenfity  which  every 
native  prince  of  India  entertains,  to  aggrandize  himfelf, 
when  fortune  places  at  his  difpofal  a  force  adequate  to 
the  purpofes  of  aggreffion,  and  apprehenfive  that  vin¬ 
dictive  motives  might  indigate  the  Peifhwa  to  hodiiities 
againd  his  former  oppreffors,  the  governor-general  in¬ 
serted  two  claufes  in  the  treaty,  redacting  the  Peidiwa 
from  ufing  Britifh  influence,  or  employing  Britifli  arms, 
jn  the  profecution  of  ambitious  or  imjultiiiable  objeCts. 
One  of  the  articles  exprefsly  dipulate6,  that  “  tlie  fubfidi¬ 
ary  force  is  not  to  be  employed  againd  any  of  .the  princi- 
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pal  branches  of  the  Mahratta  empire -5”  and  by  the  other, 
the  Peifhwa  engages  “  not  to  commit  any  aft  of  hodility 
or  aggredion,  againd  any  of  the  principal  branches  of  the 
Mahratta  empire,  or  againd  any  power  whatever.”  The 
treaty,  therefore,  is  not  only  in  its  nature  innocent  to¬ 
wards  the  other  members  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  but 
tends  to  imprefs  them,  and  all  the  courts  of  India,  with 
the  determined  refolution  of  the  Engiilh  government,  to 
reprefs  every  fcheme  of  aggrandizement  that  might  be 
formed  againd  the  rights  and  poffefiions  of  thofe  very 
chieftains,  and  of  all  other  governments.  The  didrifis 
which  were  appropriated  by  the  Peifhwa,  for.  the  payment 
of  the  fubfidiary  troops  fupplied  by  the  Britifli  govern¬ 
ment,  were  thofe  to  which  no  other  date  had  any  claim,; 
and  thefe  happened  to  be  by. far  the  mod  convenient  for 
the  Englidi,  being  fo  fituated  as  to  prevent  the  French 
from  penetrating,  either  clandedinely.  or  by  force,  into 
Hindobdan.  So  circumfpeft  was  the  governor-general  to 
avoid  giving  any  juft  caufe  of  umbrage  to  the  feudatory 
Mahratta  chieftains,  that,  as  foon  as  the  treaty  was  rati¬ 
fied,  Holkar  and  Scindia  were  feverally  invited  by  the 
Britifli  government  to  become  parties  in  this  defenfive  en¬ 
gagement ;  which  held  out  to  them  the  permanent  and 
tranquil  pofl’efiion  of  all  their  hereditary  dominions,  and 
even  of  thofe  countries  which  Scindia  had  acquired  by 
conqued  in  Hindoodan. 

When  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Baffeen  was  an¬ 
nounced,  in  a  letter  from  the  Britifh  refident  at  Poonah, 
to  Scindia,  dated  the  9th  of  January,  1803,  that  chieftain 
exprefled,  in  reply,  his  perfeCt  fatisfaclion  and  acquief- 
cence  in  the  defenfive  alliance  that  had  been  concluded 
between  the  Britifh  government  and  the  Peidiwa  ;  and 
even  admitted  the  neceffity  of  fuch  a  co-operation,  making 
a  formal  and  public  declaration,  that  “  he  had  110  inten¬ 
tion  to  impede  the  performance  of  the  arrangements  lately 
concluded  between  the  Peifhwa  and  the  Britifli  govern¬ 
ment  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  fliould  defire  to  per¬ 
fect  the  amity  which  then  exifted  between  the  Peifhwa, 
the  Britifli  government,  and  his  own  dates.”  Yet,  not- 
witlidanding  this  pacific  declaration,  Scindia  maintained 
his  menacing  pofition,  and  continued  to  augment  his 
forces.  O11  the  arrival  in  his  camp  of  colonel  Collins,  the 
Britifh  minider,  he  perfided  in  evading  explanation  by 
every  pofiible  pretext.  At  length,  on  the  occafion  of  a 
formal  audience,  when  clofe  prefied  for  a  categorical  avow¬ 
al  of  his  projects,  Scindia  broke  up  the  conference  with 
this  public  declaration  to  the  Britifh  minider— “  You  (hall 
hereafter  be  informed  whether  we  fliall  have  peace  or  war.” 
If  any  doubt  had  before  exided  of  Scindia’s  hodiie  inten-~ 
tions,  this  infolent  menace,  togetlier'vvith  the  junction  of 
the  army  of  the  rajah  of  Berar,  a  prince  whom  Scindia 
had  perfuaded  to  unite  againd  the  Englidi,  mud  have  re¬ 
moved  them.  The  more  the  Britifli  minider  conceded, 
the  more  •  infufrerable  became  the  arrogance  of  the  Mah¬ 
ratta  ciiieftains.  The  marquis  of  Wellefley,.  therefore, 
peremptorily  called  upon  the  confederate  chieftains,  if  fin- 
cere  in  what  they  profefied,  tQ  evince  that  fincerity  by  the 
ieparation  of  their  armies  on  a  certain  day,  and  retiring 
to  their  refpeflive  territories.  A  refufal  to  comply  with, 
this  defire,  brought  the  matter  to  a  crifis ;  negociation 
ceafed,  and  the  event  was  referred  to  the  decifion  of  the 
fvvord. 

The  vad  plan  of  operations  to  which  the  feveral  armies 
of  the  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  edablifliments,  were 
to  be  applied,  was  to  commence  by  a  general  amd  com¬ 
bined  attack,  as  nearly  as  pollible  at  the  fame  time,  and 
before  the  periodical  return  of  the  rains,-  on  the  united 
army  of  the  confederates  in  the  Deccan  ;  on  Perron’s  eda- 
biifliment  in  the  Douab  ;  and  on  every  affailable  point  of 
the  vad  territories  of  Scindia,  and  the  Berar  raj  all,  in  Hin¬ 
doodan.  On  the  plains  of  Delhi,  amidd  the  mountains- 
of  the  Deccan,  on  the  diores  of  Cattack,  and  in  the  fer¬ 
tile  province  of  Guzerat,  were  the  banners  of  England 
at  once  to  be  difplayed.  To  thele  great  and  various  ob¬ 
jects,  therefore,  four  armies  were  in  readinefs  to  march. 
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The  force  under  the  command  of  major-general  (now 
fir  Arthur)  Wejlefley,  which  had  occupied,  during)  the 
negociafion  with  the  confederated  chieftains,  an  advanced 
petition  in  the  Deccan,  confxfted  of  16,023  men,  and  was 
deftined  to  oppofe  the  combined  army  under  the  command 
of  Scindia,  ported  at  Julgong,  near  the  foot  of  the  Adjun- 
tee  Pats.  This  army  was  Supported  by  a  force  at  Moodgul, 
a  town  about  fourteen  marches  from  Hydrabad,  fituated 
between  the  rivers  Kiftna  and  Tungebadra,  under  the 
command  of  major-general  .Campbell,  which  confuted  of 
4277  cavalry,  820  European,  and  1935  native  infantry,  with 
its  proportion  of  ordnance ;  it  protected,  effeftually,  the 
dominions  of  the  nizam,  as  well  as  the  polfefhons  of  the 
Englilh  within  the  peninfula,  from  the  intuit  or  fpoliation 
of  the  iouthern  Mahratta  feudatories. 

Colonel  Murray,  of  the  84th  regiment,  was  placed  in 
the  command  of  the  force  in  Guzerat,  amounting  in  .the 
whole  to  7352  men:  part  of  which  was  difpofed  in  gar- 
rjfoning  Surat,  Brodera,  Cambaye,  Kouah,  Songhur, 
Puriieah,  and  (eventually)  Baroach ;  one  portion  of  the 
remainder  was  rtationed  in  front  of  the  Guickwar’s  capital, 

.  in  order  to  protect  his  dominion;  and  the  other,  of  2094 
men,  took  a  ftrong  pofition  fouth  of  the  river  Taptee, 
between  Songhur  and  Surat,  with  the  defign,  as  opport  unity 
lhould  occur,  of  annoying  the  enemy  in  that  quarter. 

On  the  eartern  fide  of  Hindooitan,  lieutenant- colonel 
Campbell,  of  the  74th  regiment,  wqs  entrufted  with  the 
command  of  a  feleclion  of  veteran  troops  from  the  armies 
or  Bengal  and  Madras,'  confirting  of  5216  men,  which  was 
deftined  for  the  conqueft  of  the  province  of  Cattack,  part 
of  the  . territories  of  the  rajah  of  Berar  ;  and  for  that  pur- 
P.ofe,  was  affembled  at  Ganjam,  in  the  northern  circars. 
It  this  acquifition  were  made,  the  only  maritime  territory 
of  the  Mahratta  ftates  on  that  fide  of  the  peninfula  would 
be  fecured  from  all  interco.urfe  with  the  French ;  a  ftrong 
barrier  added  to  the  Bengal  frontier  ;  and  the  intercourle 
ot  that  government  and  Madras  fecured  from  interruption. 

The  main  body  of  the  Bengal  army  was  affembled 
tinder  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Britilh  forces  in  India 
(general  Lake)  at  Cawnpour,  in  the  north -weftern  fron¬ 
tier  of  the  province  of  Oude,  amounting,  in  its  various 
details,  to  10,500  men.  In  fupport  of  this  force,  3500 
troops  were  affembled  at  Allahabad,  and  for  the  purpofe 
of  invading  the  diftrift  of  Bundelcund  ;  about  2000  men 
were  alfo  collected  at  Merzapour,  to  cover  the  city  of 
Benares,  and  to  guard  the  partes  in  that  quarter;  and 
various  meafures  of  defence,  which  our  limits  will  not 
allow  us  to  particularife,  were  adopted  to  protect  the 
whole  frontier  of  the  Britifii  dominions  in  Bengal  and 
Bahar,  from  Merzapour  to  Midnapour.  In  fumming  up 
the  different  details,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  whole 
force  employed  againft  Scindia,  and  the  rajah  of  Berar, 
in  the  beginning  of  Auguft  1803,  amounted  to  54,913 
men.  Such  armies  fet  in  motion  nearly  in  the  fame  time, 
from  fo  many  diftaht  parts,  embracing  fo  wide,  a  field  of 
action,  belonging  to  the  fame  power,  and  directed  againft 
the  fame  enemy,  were  never  before  ieen  in  Hindooitan, 
fully  equipped  for  the  field  in  the  ihort  fpace  of  four 
months. 

It  may  here  be  proper  to  mention,  that  on  the  6th  of 
Auguft,  the  very  day  on  which  general  Wellefiey  was 
apprifed  of  colonel  Collins  having  left  the  camp  of  Scindia, 
the  nizam  breathed  his  iaft,  and  was  peaceably  fucceeded 
by  his  eldeft  fon,  Mirza  Secunda  Jehan,  as  foubahdar  of 
the  Deccan,  who  afeended  the  mufnud  on  the  following 
day.  The  prefervation  of  tranquillity  at  Hydrabad,  at 
this  important  crifis,  muft  be  aferibed,  principally,  to  the 
pofition  of  the  armies  of  general  Wellefiey  and  colonel 
Stevenfon,  and  of  the  force  under  general  Campbell  at 
Moodgul. 

Upon  information  being  conveyed  to  major-general 
Wellefiey,  then  ftationed  with  his  forces  at  Walkee, 
within  a  ihort  diftance  of  Ahmednagur,  (a  ftrong  fort 
belonging  to  Scindia,  about  eight  miles  from  Poonah,) 
that  the  negcciation  with  the  confederated  Mahratta 
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chieftains  was  broken  off,  he  immediately  took  the  field  ; 
and  two  days  after,  (the  8th  of  Auguft  1803,)  proceeded 
towards  Ahmednagur,  the  fortified  town  belonging  to 
which  was,  on  the  lame  day,  attacked  and  carried  by 
efealade.  On  the  10th,  batteries  were  opened  againft  the 
fort,  and  on  the  12th,  it  lurrendered  at  dilbretipn.  The 
poifeffion  of  this  fortrefs  at  once  fecured  the  commu¬ 
nication  with  Poonah,  and  afforded  a  depot  for  fupplies 
of  provisions  and  military  ftores.  Immediately  upon  its 
capture,  general  Wellefiey  proceeded  to  take  poffeffion 
of  the  diftriifts  dependant  thereon,  yielding  an  eftimated 
annual  revenue  of  634,000  rupees,  and  placed  them  under 
the  management  of  a  Britilh  officer.  General  Wellefiey 
then  put  a  refpeetable  garrifon  into  Ahmednagur,  and 
,  moved  towards  the  Godavery  river,  which  he  crofted  on 
the  24th  of  Auguft.  On  the  29th,  he  arrived  at  Auran¬ 
gabad; 

In  the  mean  time,  the  confederates  had  entered  the 
territories  of  the  nizam,  by  the  Adjuntee  Pals,  with  a 
large  body  of  cavalry,  having,  parted  between  colonel 
Stevenfon’s  corps  (which  had  moved  eaitward  towards 
the  Badowly  Ghaut)  and  Aurangabad,  and  reached,  un- 
molefted,  a  fmall  fort  called  Jalnapour,  the  capital  of  a 
diftrifl  of  the  fame  name,  about  forty  miles  eaft  of  Au¬ 
rangabad  ;  but  they  no  fooner  heard  of  general  Wellefiey 
having  entered  that  city,' than  they  immediately  advanced 
to  the  fouthward  and  eafryvard,  with  the  intention,  as  it 
was  believed,  of  crofting  the  river  Godavery,  and  advancing- 
to  Hydrabad.  In  this  project,  however,  the  enemy  was 
fruftrated  by  the  judicious  movements  of  general  W  ellefley, 
who  continued  to  proceed  to  the  eaftward,  along  its  left 
bank,  which  meafure  obliged  him  to  return  to  Jalnapour, 
and  afforded  the  Britifn  commander  means  to  cover  two 
valuable  convoys  in  the  road  to  the  army  from  Moodgul. 
During  thefe  operations,  .colonel  Stevenfon  returned  from 
the  eaitward  on  the  1  ft  of  September,  and  the' next  day 
attacked  and  ftormed  the  fort  of  Jalnapour,  from  whence 
the  enemy  had  previoufiy  retired  to  the  northward.  For 
feveral  fuccefiive  days,  this  officer  endeavoured  to  force 
the  confederates  to  a  general  aftion,  but  without  fuccefs. 
Hi's  fpirit  and  activity  were,  however,  amply  rewarded  on 
the  gth,  in  the  night  of  which  he  fucceeded  in  beating 
up  their  camp. 

The  united  Hindoo  chieftains  now  determined  on  a 
change  in  their  operations,  and  moved  northward  towards 
the  Adjuntee  Pafs,  near  which  they  were  joined  by  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  regular  infantry  fubjected  to  French  difei- 
piine,  under  the  command  of  M.  Pohlman,  and  of  M^Du- 
pout,  confifting  of  fixteen  battalions,  with  a  large  and 
well-equipped  artillery,  in  the  whole  amounting  to  10,400 
men.  The  whole  of  their  force  was  now  concentrated 
between  Bokerdun  and  JafEerabad.  On  the  21ft  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  divifions  under  general  Wellefiey  and  colonel 
Stevenfon,  being  united  at  Budnapour,  it  was  determined 
that  they  fhould  move,  feparately,  towards  the  enemy, 
and  attack  him  on  the  morning  of  the  24th.  With  this 
view,  the  two  corps  marched  on  the  22b,  colonel  Ste- 
venlon  by  the  weftern  route,  and  general  Wellefiey  by  ■ 
that  of  the  eaft,  round  the  hills  between  Budnapour  and 
Jalna.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  23d,  the  latter 
divifion  reached  Naulnair,  at  which  place  intelligence  was 
received,  that  the  combined  force  of  Scindia  and  Bhoonfla 
were  encamped  at  about  fix  miles  diftance  from  the  ground 
which  general  Wellefiey  intended  to  occupy. 

With  that  decifion  and  promptitude  which  have  ever 
diftinguifhed  general  Wellefley’s  military  exploits,  he 
immediately  determined  -upon  attacking  the  enemy,  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  the  junction  of  colonel  Stey.enlon’s  corps 
on  the  following  morning.  Had  he  afted  otherwife,  the 
confederate  chieftains,  in  purfuance  of  the  defenfive 
fyftem  they  had  adopted,  would  probably  have  withdrawn 
their  guns  and  infantry  in  the  courfe  of  the  night  of  the 
23d,  and  thus  have  eluded  a  general  a&ion,  which  was 
fo  much  to  be  defired.  The  meafure  of  attack,  therefore, 
was  directed  by  prudence  as  well  as  courage. 

Having 
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Having  provided  for  the  fecurity  of  the  baggage  and 
ftcres,  general  Wellefley  moved  on  towards  the  army  of 
the  confederates,  which  he  found  encamped  between  and 
along  the  courle  of  the  two  rivers  ICaitna  and  Juab, 
towards  their  junction.  Their  line  extended  eaft  and 
wed:  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Kaitna,  which  was  lleep 
and  rocky,  and  impafl'able  for  guns,  excepting  clofe  to 
the  villages.  Their  right,  entirely  of  cavalry,  was  polled 
near  Bokerdun,  and  extended  quite  to  their  infantry, 
encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fortified  village 
ot  AJfyc.  The  Britilh  army  had  marched  fourteen  miles 
to  Naulnair ;  thence  to  the  enemy’s  camp  was  fix ;  thus 
it  was  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  before  it  came  in 
view  of  the  combined  army  of  the  confederates.  Although 
general  Wc-llelley’s  line  of  march  brought  him  in  front 
of  the  right  of  the  enemy,  he  determined  on  attacking 
its  left,  where  the  infantry  and  guns  were  polled.  He 
accordingly  moved  round  to  the  left  flank,  covering  the 
Britilh  column  of  infantry  by  the  Britilh  cavalry  in  the 
rear,  and  by  the  Myfore  and  the  Peilhwa’s  horfe  on  the 
right  flank. 

The  Britilh  army  crcsfled  the  Kaitna,  at  a  ford  beyond 
the  enemy’s  left,  and  were  immediately  formed  in  two 
lines  of  infantry,  with  the  Britilh  cavalry. as  a  reler-ve  in 
a  third,  in  an  open  fpace  between  the  Kaitna  and  the. 
Juab,  where  thefe  rivers  run  nearly  parallel.  The  Peiffiwa’s 
and  the  Myfore  cavalry  were  ftatioited  to  the  fouthward 
of  the  Kaitna,  on  the  left  flank  of  the  Britilh  troops,  and 
kept  in  check  a  large  body  of  cavalry  which  had  followed, 
though  at  a  refipeclful  dillance,  general  Wellelky’s  route 
from  the  right  of  their  own  pofition.  The  firft  line 
confilled  of  the  advanced  pickets  to  the  right,  two  bat¬ 
talions  of  fepoys,  and  the  78th  regiment:  the  fecond,  of 
the  74-th  regiment  and  two  battalions  of  fepoys;  and  the 
third,  of  the  19th  dragoons,  with  three  1  regiments  of 
native  cavalry;  the  whole  amounting  to'  about  4-500  men. 
From  the  moll  accurate  calculation  that  could  be  made, 
the  enemy  conlifted  of  between  thirty  and  forty  thoufand, 
(of  which  a  third  was  commanded  by  French  or  European 
officers,)  and  a  train  of  more  than  one  hundred  pieces  of 
ordnance.  Under  this  vail  difproportion  of  force,  the 
engagement  began. 

When  the  enemy  difcovered  the  intention  of  attacking 
ham  on  the  left,  he  changed  the  pofition  of  his  infantry/ 
and  guns,  from  the  line  along  the  Kaitna,  and  extended 
it  from  that  river  acrofs  to  the  village  of  Aflye,  on  .  the 
right  of  the  British  army,  a  lecond  line  was  formed  nearly 
at  right  angles- to  the  rear  of  the  enemy’s  firll  line,  with 
its  left  towards  the  village  of  Aflye,  and  its  rear  to  the 
Juah  river,  along  the  bank  of  which  it  extended  in  a 
wellerly  direction  from  Aflye.  General  Wellefley  imme¬ 
diately  attacked,  and  the  Britilh  troops  advanced  under  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  enemy’s  guns,  the  execution  of  which 
was  terrible.  The  Britilh  artillery  had  opened  upon  the 
enepny  at  the  diftanc  of  four  hundred  yards  ;  but  finding 
that  it  produced  little  or  no  effeCt,  and  that  it  could  not 
advance  on  account  of  the  number  of  men  and  bullocks 
that  were  dilkbled,  general  Wellefley  ordered  the  whole 
line  to  move  on,  leaving  the  guns  behind :  at  the  fame 
time  colonel  Maxwell,  with  the  Britilh  cavalry,  was 
ordered  to  cover  the  right  of  the  infantry  as  it  advanced. 
By  this  prompt  and  fpirited  movement,  the  enemy  was 
compelled  to  fall  back  on  the  lecond  line,  in  front  of  the 
Juah.  In  advancing,  the  right  of  the  Britilh  firll  and 
lecond  lines  fuft'ered  leverely  from  the  fire  of  the  guns  on 
tire  left  of  the  enemy’s  pofition  near  Aflye.  The  74th  re¬ 
giment  was  fo  thinned  by  the  dreadful  cannqnade,  that  a 
body  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry  was  tempted  to  charge  it; 
but  was  charged  in  turn  by  colonel  Maxwell,  and  puflied 
with  great  {laughter  into  the  Juah  river.  At  length,  the 
Heady  advance  of  the  Britilh  troops  completely  over¬ 
awing  the  enemy’s  line,  it  gave  way  in  every  direction, 
and  the  Britilh  cavalry,  who  had-  eroded  to  the  northward 
of  the  Juah  river,  charged  the  fugitives  along  its  bank 
.with  the  greateft  e/Iecl.  At  this  moment  feveral  of  the 


enemy's  guns,  which  had  been  carried,  but  could  not  be 
fequred  on  account  of  the  weaknefs  of  general  Wellefley 's 
army,  were  turned  againft  his  rear  by  individuals  who 
had  been  palled  by  the  Britilh  line  under  the  fuppofltion 
that  they  were  dead,  and  who  had  availed  themfelves  of 
this  artifice  (of  throwing  themfelves  upon  the  ground, 
often  praCtifed  by  the  native  troops  of  India)  to  continue, 
for  fome  time,  a  very  heavy  fire  ;  nor  could  it  be  flopped 
till  the  commander-in-chief  took  the  78th  regiment  and 
the  7th  of  native  cavalry,  to  effeCt  this  object.  In  this 
operation  the  general  had  his  horfe  (hot  under  him.  The 
enemy’s  cavalry  alfo  Hill  continued  unbroken.  Juft  then 
a  part  of  the  enemy’s  infantry,  which  had  again  formed, 
on  a  charge  of  the  Britilh  cavalry,  gave  way,  and  retreated  ; 
leaving  1200  men  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  the  whole 
country  covered  with  the  wounded,  and  in  the  poflellion 
of  the  victors,  ninety-eight  pieces  of  cannon,  their  camp- 
equipage,  feven  ftandards,  a  great  number  of  bullocks 
and  camels,  and  a  quantity  of  llores  and  ammunition. 

The  lofs  to  the  Britilh  army  was  on  this  occafion  very 
fevere  ;  it  amounted  to  about  600  killed  and  1500  wound¬ 
ed;  -colonel  Maxwell  was  among  the  former.  The  afition 
continued  for  more  than  three  hours,  during  which  the 
enemy’s  infantry  fought  with  the  molt  determined  courage, 
and  their  artillery  was  ferved  with  the  utmoft  prectfioft, 
fteadinefs,  and  eifeCl.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this 
fevere  and  brilliant  action,  the  conduit  of  general  Wel¬ 
lefley  evinced. a  degree  of  ability,  prudence,  and  undaunted 
bravery,  feldoin  equalled  and  never  furpalfed ;  while  the 
exemplary  order,  firmnefs,  and  alacrity,  of  the  troops 
under  his  command,  compelled  an  enemy  of  more  than, 
fix  times  its  number  to  fly  before  them,  and  abandon  the 
whole  of  their  guns,  llores,  and  ammunition,  to  the  con¬ 
querors. 

The  confederates,  with  the  remains  of  their  broken 
army,  now  moved  to  the  wefhvard,  along  the  banks  of 
the  Tap  tee,  with  a  view  to  take  the  route  toward  s  Poonah  ; 
in  conlequence  of  which,  general  W ellefley  determined 
not  to  defeend  the  Adjuntee  Ghaut,  but  to  regulate  his 
movements  by.  thofe  of  the  enemy.  But  colonel  Ste- 
venfon  was  directed  by  him  to  continue  his  route  to 
Burhampour  and  Afleergbur,  the  latter  a  hill-fort  of 
great  llrength,  and  denominated  the  key  of  the  Deccan. 

While  general  Wellefley  was  thus  engagsd,  the  molt 
fevere  blows  were  received  by  the  confederate  chieftain::, 
from  the  fuccefles  of  the  other  divifions  of  the  Britilh 
force,  in  their  operations  againft  the  provinces  of  Guzerat 
on  the  weftern,  and  of  Cattack  on  the  eaftern,  fide  of  the 
Indian  peninlula. 

In  conformity  to  the  general  plan  of  the  campaign,  a 
proportion  of  the  Bombay  army  had  marched  to  Guzerat, 
whence  lieutenant-colonel  Woodington,  with  a  llrong 
detachment,  confining  of- the  96th  regiment  and -a  pro¬ 
portion  of  European  artillery  and  native  infantry,  marched 
on  the  2 ill  of  Auguft  from  Baroda,  and  arrived  before 
Baroach  on  the  23d,  of  which  fort  the  inveftment  imme¬ 
diately  took  place.  A  breach  was  reported  to  be.  practi¬ 
cable  on  the  29th,  and  the  afiault  was  given  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  enemy  oppofed  a  vigorous- 
refifiance  to  the  Henning  part)-' ;  but  were  loon  compelled 
to  retreat,  and  to  abandon  the  fort,  which  was  carried 
with  inconfiderable  lofs  on  the  part  of  the  aflailants;  that 
of  the  enemy  was  nearly  600  in  killed  and  wounded. 
Together  with  the  town  and  fort  of  Baroach,  the  captors 
obtained  poflMion  of  the  diftrift  of  .that  name,  which 
yields  an  annual  revenue  of  eleven  lacks  of  rupees.  After 
this  important  let-vice,  colonel  Woodington  proceeded-to 
reduce  the  diftricl  of  Champaneer,  the  only  territory 
remaining  to  ■Scindia-  in  the  province.  Little  difficulty 
enfued  in  the  accoroplilhment  of  this  defign ;  and  the  - 
judgment,  fpirit,  and  courage,  di/played  by  the  Bombay 
army,  reflected  the  higheft  honour  on  its  Hate  of  difeipline, 
and  its  gallant  leader. 

Nor  was  the  progrefs  of  the  Britilh  arms  in  the  province 
of  Cattack  lei’s  diftinguifned  by  merit  or  iuccefs.  The 
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total  number  of.  troops  deftined  for  the  reduction  of  this 
province,  amounted  to  4916  men,  of  which  number  3041 
formed  the  main  body,  whifch  was  to  advance  from 
Ganjam,  under  the  command  of  lieutenant-colonel  Har- 
court,  of  the  iath  regiment  of  foot,  and  who  was  appointed 
to  the  general  command  of  all  the  forces  employed  upon 
this  fervice.  Fivehundred  Bengal  native  volunteers  were  on 
their  way,  under  captain  Dick,  to  reinforce-  colonel  Har- 
court.  A  fecond  detachment  of  521  native  volunteers, 
four  field-pieces,  and  a  proportion  of  artillery-men  and 
ftores,  were  to  embark  from  Calcutta,  under  captain 
Morgan,  on  the  1 3th  of  September,  and  to  occupy  Bala- 
fore,  a  place  belonging  to  the  rajah  of  Berar,  lituated  on 
the  coaft  of  the  bay  of  that  name,  and  diftant  about 
twenty-five  miles  from  the  river  Subanreeka,  which  forms 
in  that  quarter  the  barrier  between  the  Britifh  territories 
and  the  province  of  Cattack.  Eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  men  were  placed  under  the  command  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  Fergufon,  at  Jelafore,  a  town  lituated  on  the 
Englilh  fide  of  the  Subanreeka,  twenty  miles  from  the 
fea ;  and  was  defigned  to  form  a  junction  with  the  force 
at  Balafore,  when  the  ftate  of  the  intermediate  country, 
and  the  progrefs  of  the  main  divilion  from  Ganjam,  lliould 
alford  a  favourable  opportunity  5  and  1300,  of  which  800 
were  fepoys,  and  500  Bengal  native  volunteers,  remained 
at  Mednapour,  a  military  ftation  in  the  Britilh  dominions, 
forty-five  miles  north  of  Balafore.  to  fupply  the  troops  at 
Balafore  and  Jelafore,  and  at  the  lame  time  to  protect  the 
company’s  territories  againft  the  incurlions  oi  the  rajah 
of  Berar’ s  predatory  cavalry. 

On  the  14th  of  September,  the  troops  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  colonel  Harcourt  took  poifelfion  of  Munickpatam, 
a  town  in  the  Berar  territory ;  and  on  the  18th  encamped 
at  Jaggernaut,  where  the  bramins  of  the  celebrated  pagoda 
at  that  place  put  it  under  Britilh  protection.  After 
leaving  Jaggernaut,  colonel  Harcourt  received  little  mo- 
leilation  from  the  enemy’s  troops,  and  he  took  poifelfion 
of  Cattack  without  oppolition.  The  detachment  under 
captain  Morgan  was  equally  fuccefsful  at  Balafore  and 
Sooring,  a  poll  twenty  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  that 
town,  both  places  being  taken  poflelfion  of  with  little  or 
no  lofs,  on  the  2 ill  of  September  and  the  ill  of  OClober. 
Colonel  Fergufon,  with  his  referve,  moved  from  Jelafore 
on  the  23d  of  September,  reached  Balafore  on  the  4th  of 
OClober,  and  on  the  10th  proceeded  to  the  fouthward,  to 
form  a  junftion  with  colonel  Harcourt. 

The  ilorming  and  capture  of  the  fort  of  Barabuttee, 
was  the  lalt  exploit  of  colonel  Harcourt  in  the  Cattack. 
This  fort  is  of  great  ftrength,  and  has  only  one  entrance  by  a 
narrow  bridge,  leading  over  a  wet  ditch  twenty  feet  in 
depth,  and  varying  in  breadth,  according  to  the  lituation 
of  the  ballions,  from  thirty-five  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  feet.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  October, 
a  battery  of  one  twelve-pounder,  two  howitzers,  and  two 
fix  pounders,  opened  its  fire  upon  the  fort,  about  five 
hundred  yards  from  its  outward  gate ;  by  eleven  o’clock 
in  the  forenoon,  the  enemy’s  guns  were  lilenced,  and 
moll  of  their  defences  on  the  fouth  face  were  dellroyed, 
where  they  now  promiied  well  for  an  aflault,  and  lieutenant- 
colonel  Clayton  was  ordered  to  ftorm  the  fort.  The  party 
lent  on  this  fervice,  in  paffing  the  bridge,  were  expofed 
to  a  heavy,  but  iil-direbted  fire  of  mulketry,  and  forty 
minutes  elapfed  before  it  fucceeded  in  blowing  open  the 
wicket,  the  remaining  part  of  the  gate  being  ftrengthened 
with  great  mafles  of  Hone.  Having  forced  this  obllacle, 
although  obliged  to  enter  fingly,  and  experiencing  con- 
fiderable  refinance  in  forcing  two  other  gates,  the  Britilh 
troops  were  completely  vi&orious,  and  obtained  poifelfion 
the  fort,  which  was  immediately  abandoned  by  the 
enemy,  whole  lofs  was  confidorable.  This  fuccefs  brought 
the  whole  province  of  Cattack  under  the  Britilh  dominion, 
an  objebt,  the  value  of  which  we  have  already  Hated  ;  but 
which  was  confiderably  enhanced  by  having  taken  place 
at  luch  a  momentous  period  of  the  war.  By  this  con- 
queft,  the  commpni cation  between  the  fupreme  goVern- 
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ment  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  general  Wellefley, 
and  the  refidents  at  Poonah  and  Hydrabad,  was  opened  ; 
and  the  whole  line  of  coaft,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hooghly 
to  Pondicherry,  under  the  prOteftion  of  a  Britilh  flag, 
prefented  a  hoftile  front  to  the  fleets  of  France,  with 
which  country  the  war  had  juft  been  renewed  in  India. 

Having  thus  brought  into  one  point  of  view  all  the 
tranlaclions  connected  with  the  military  operations  againft 
the  confederated  armies  in  the  Deccan,  and  thole  in  the 
provinces  of  Guzerat  in  the  weftern,  and  Cattack  on  the 
eaftern,  fide  of  the  peninfula,  it  will  now  be  our  pleafmg 
talk  to  revert  to  the  tranladlions  in  the  northern  Hin- 
dooftan,  and  to  exhibit  the  relult  of  the  operations  en- 
trulted  to  the  perlonal  direction  and  command  of  general 
Lake.  The  variety  and  importance  of  the  objedls  to 
which  that  great  officer’s  exertions  were  to  be  excluflvely 
directed,  both  in  a  military  and  political  point  of  view, 
induced  the  governor-general,  marquis  Wellefley,  to  inveli 
him  with  full  dilcretionary  powers,  to  conclude,  upon  the 
Ijpbt,  whatever  arrangements,  might  appear  to  be  necelfary 
for  the  accomplilhment  of  that  plan  of  operations,  with 
the  execution  of  which  he  was  entrufted. 

Veiled  with  this  high  authority,  the  commander-in-chief 
moved  from  the  ltation  at  Cawnpour,  on  the  7th  of  Auguft, 
1803,  and  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coel,  with  the 
main  body  of  the  Bengal  army,  on  the  28th.  On  his 
march  thither,  he  received  advices  from  the  Britifh  pleni¬ 
potentiary  to  Scindia,  informing  him  of  the  rupture  with 
that  chief,  by  the  termination  of  the  negociation:  on  this 
intelligence,  general  Lake  confidered  himfelf  warranted, 
as  well  as  from  the  tenor  of  the  governor-general’s  inftruc- 
tions,  to'  enter  the  territories  of  that  chieftain  on  the  29th, 
in  order  to  attack  M.  Perron’s  army,  then  encamped  at  a 
Ihort  diliance  from  the  fortrefs  of  Allygur.  This  pofition 
of  the  enemy  was  particularly  advantageous.  His  front 
was  completely  covered  by  an  extenfive  fwamp,  .which  in 
fome  parts  is  not  fordable;  bis  right  was  protected  by 
the  fort  of  Allygur,  and  his  left  by  fome  villages  occupied 
by  parties  of  his  troops.  M.  Perron’s  force  was  eftimated 
at  about  1 5,000  horfe,  of  which  from  four  to  five  thoufand 
were  regular  cavalry. 

General  Lake  having  determined  on  turning  the  left 
flank  of  M.  Perron’s  force,  the  Britifn  troops  were  formed 
into  two  lines,  and  advanced  to  the  attack  fupported  by 
the  infantry  in  three  and  four  lines,  as  the  confined  nature 
of  the  ground  would  admit.  The  excellent  front  dil- 
played  by  the  Britilh  cavalry,  and  the  determined  coun¬ 
tenance  of  the  whole  army,  fo  completely  over-awed 
M.  Perron  and  his  troops,  that  they  retreated  with  fuch 
rapidity,  as  to  preclude  the  polfibility  of  charging  them 
with  any  effect.  This  precipitate  retreat,  although  at  the 
moment  a  fource  of  vexation  and  difappointment  to  the 
commander-in-chief,  was  yet,  in  its  confcquences,  emi¬ 
nently  beneficial  to  the  Britilh  interefts,  as  M.  Perron’s 
military  reputation  received  a  (hock  from  the  events  of 
that  day,  which  it  never  recovered,  and  which  was  even¬ 
tually  the  caufe  of  the  lofs  to  him  of  the  confidence  of 
his  troops  5  the  defection  of  many  of  his  bell  officers ; 
and  finally,  of  the  diforganization  and  difperlion  of  the 
French  corps  in  India :  at  the  fame  time  that  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  Britilh  troops,  and  of  their  undoubted  lupe*- 
riority,  increafed  in  the  fame  "proportion,  in  the  opinion, 
of  the  native  powers,  as  that  of  M.  Perron  and  his  boafted 
troops  had  diminilhed. 

The  commander-in-chief,  in  confequence  of  the  a£lion, 
being  in  poifelfion  of  Coel,  encamped  to  the  northward, 
between  that  town  and  the  fort  of  Allygur,  to  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  which  he  immediately  applied  himfelf.  This 
place,  one  of  the  ftrongeft  in  this  part  of  India,  lias 
lingular  advantages ;  it  has  a  broad  and  deep  ditch,  with 
a  fine-glacis;  and  the  country  being,  for  a  mile  round, 

erfeCtly  levelled,  is  expofe'd  in  every  direction  to  its. guns. 

t  has  only  one  entrance,  which  is  very  intricate,  and  over 
a-  harrow  caufeway,  under  which  the  enemy  had  com¬ 
menced  mining;  but  fortunately  had  omitted  to  cooftruft 
E  e  a  drawbridge. 
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a  drawbridge,  and  thus  the  afiailants  were  enabled  to  pafs 
the  ditch  on  the  caufeway,  and  immediately  to  attack  the 
body  of  the  place.  General  Lake  having  made  many 
attempts  to  induce  the  governor,  M.  Pedron,  to  furrender, 
but  in  vain,  ordered  a  Itorming  party,  under  the  command 
of  the  honourable  colonel  Monfon,  on  the  morning  of  the 
4-th  of  September. 

Colonel  Monfon  conducted  the  attack  with  the  utmoft 
gallantry  and  judgment.  His  party  moved  on  at  half-paft 
four  o’clock,  under  cover  of  a  heavy  fire  from  the  Britilh 
batteries,  and  arrived  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the 
fort,  before  it  was  difcovered.  As  foon,  however,  as 
colonel  Monfon  faw  he  was  perceived,  he  endeavoured, 
by  pulhing  on  with  the  two  flank-companies  of  the  76th, 
to  enter  the  fort,  along  with  the  guard  ltationed  outfide 
its  gates  behind  a  ftrong  breaft-work,  which  covered  the 
entrance.  The  colonel  fucceeded  in  palling  the  breast¬ 
work,  but  found  the  firft  gate  fliut :  two  ladders  were 
immediately  applied,  on  which  major  M‘Leod,  of  the 
76th  regiment,  and  two  grenadiers,  attempted  to  mount, 
but  they  were  forced  to  defift,  by  a  molt  formidable  row 
of  pikemen,  who  menaced  every  aflailant  with  certain 
deftruftion  A  twelve-pounder  was  then  brought  up  ; 
but  fome  time  elapfed  before  it  could  be  placed  oppofite 
to  the  gate,  which  was  fituated  in  an  inconvenient  direc¬ 
tion,  near  tire  flank  of  a  baftion.  Four  or  five  difcharges 
took  place  before  any  effect  was  produced,  during  which 
time  (nearly  twenty  minutes)  the  Itorming  party  were 
expofed  to  a  molt  fevere  and  raking  fire  of  grape,  wall- 
pieces,  and  matchlocks.  '  The  principal  loi's  was  here 
fuftained.  Colonel  Monfon  was  wounded  by  a  pike,  fired, 
it  is  fuppofed,  from  a  gun ;  at  the  lpot  alio  fell  four  gre¬ 
nadier-officers,  the  adjutant  of  the  76th  regiment,  and 
lieutenant  Turton,  of  the  4th  native  infantry.  As  foon 
as  the  firft  gate  was  blown  open,  the  troops  advanced  in 
a  circular  direction,  round  a  ftrong  baftion  of  mafonry, 
along  a  narrow  road,  and  through  two  gateways,  which 
were  eafily  forced,  to  a  fourth  gateway,  leading  into  the 
body  of  the  place ;  during  which  time  they  were  much 
annoyed  by  a  heavy  crofs-fire  in  every  direction.  It  was- 
fome  time,  attended  with  great  difficulty  and  danger, 
before  the  twelve-pounder  could  be  brought  up,  and 
when  it  arrived  the  gate  could  not  be  forced.  Upon 
this  occafion,  the  perfonal  gallantry  of  major  McLeod 
was  again  confpicuous.  In  defiance  of  all  oppofition,  he 
burft  open  the  wicket,  and  the  party  entered  the  fort  with 
refiftlefs  impetuosity,  and  foon  compelled  the  enemy  to 
fubmit.  The  commander,  M.  Pedron,  was  here  taken 
prifoner,  and  fome  part  of  the  gairifbn  fnrrendered but 
far  the  greater  proportion  endeavouring,  as  is  ufual  in 
India,  to  efcape  in  every  direction,  numbers  leaped  into 
the  ditch,  and  were  drowned.  This  affair,  which  was  as 
brilliant  as  decifive,  lafted  more  than  an  hour,  the  befieged 
having  during  that  time  offered  a  moil  gallant  and  vigo¬ 
rous  defence.  Their  lofs  was  very  great,  amounting,  in 
killed  alone,  to  more  than  two  thouiand. 

The  fall  of  Ailygur  was  a  circumftance  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  future  profecution  of  the  war ;  it  was 
the  ufual  place  of  refidence  of  M.  Perron,  and  the  grand 
depot  of  his  warlike  ftores,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
which,  and  fome  tumbrils  of  treafure,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  captors.  The  latter  was  divided,  on  the  ipot, 
among  the  ftorming, party,  as  the  reward  of  their  bravery. 
General  Lake  having  garrifoned  the  fort,  and  applied  a 
drawbridge  to  the  gateway,  the  place  may  now  be  conli 
dered  as  impregnable  to  any  native  power.  On  the  7th 
ox  September,  M.  Perron  applied  to  tfie  commander-in- 
chief  for  permiffion  to  proceed,  with  his  fasnily  and  pro¬ 
perty,  to  Lucknow,  trader  Britifh  protection ;  he  added, 
that  lie  had  resigned  his  command  in  Scindia’s  arsny. 
This  meafure  was  probably  in  part  owing  to  the  furrender 
of  Ailygur ;  but  M.  Perron  bimfelf  a  Signed  as  his  motive, 
that  he  was  about  to  be  fuperfeded  by  Scindia ;  asid  that 
the  defection,  treachery,  arid  ingratitude,  of  his  European 
officers,  had  convinced  him,  that  further  refiitancerto  the 


Britifh  arms  was  ufelefs  and  ineffectual.  General  Lake 
complied  with  M.  Perron’s  requeft,  and  he  was  conducted 
(efcorted  by  the  general’s  bwn  body-guard)  to  Lucknow, 
where,  and  upon  his  route,  he  was  treated  with  every 
mark  of  refpeCt  and  honour. 

On  the  following  day,  the  army  advanced  to  Koorjah, 
a  fort  of  fome  ftrength,  about  thirty  miles  from  Ailygur, 
and  which  had  been  evacuated  by  its  garrifon,  on  intel¬ 
ligence  being  received  of  the  fall  of  that  fortrefs.  It  was 
here  that  the  commander-in-chief  received  advice  of  the 
furrender  of  lieutenant-colonel  Conyngham,  with  five 
companies  of  fepoys,  and  one  gun,  to  a  numerous  body 
of  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  commanded  by  M.  Fleury,  a, 
French  officer,  at  Shekoabad.  This  little  force  had  only 
capitulated,  after  repeated  attacks  from  a  body  tar  more 
numerous,  and  after  having  expended  its  ammunition. 
To  counteract  the  impreffion  which  this  unpleafant  affair 
(flight  as  the  lofs  was  in  reality)  might  make  upon  the 
mind  of  the  enemy,  the  commander-in-chief  immediately 
detached  a  ftrong  body  of  cavalry,  and  a  brigade  of  in¬ 
fantry,  to  beat  up  M.  Fleury’s  quarters ;  but  before  thefe 
detachments  could  efl’eCt  a  j unCliori  with  colonel  Vandeleur, 
with  whom  they  were  to  have  co-operated,  at  Futtygur, 
the  enemy  had  re-crofled  the  Jumna,  and  afterwards  dif- 
perfed. 

The  main  army,  under  general  Lake,  reached  Secundm 
on  the  9th  of  September  ;  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  it 
made  a  fliort  march  to  the  weftward,  and  on  that  of  the 
nth  reached  its  ground  of  encampment  near  the  Jehna 
Nullah,  about  fix  miles  from  the  city  of  Delhi.  On  the 
march,  intelligence  was  received  that  Scindia’s  force, 
under  M.  Louis  Bourquein,  (who  had  fucceeded  M.  Per¬ 
ron,)  to  the  number  of  thirteen  thoufand  regular  infantry, 
fix  thoufand  horfe,  and  a  confiderable  train  of  ordnance, 
had  crofled  the  Jumna  in  the  night,  for  the  purpofe  of 
attacking  the  Britifh  army. 

The  troops,  much  fatigued  with  a  march  of  eighteen 
miles,  had  icarcely  time  to  pitch  their  tents,  when  the 
enemy  appeared  in  fuch  ftrength,  in  front,  as  obliged  the 
commander-in-chief  to  order  the  grand  guard  and  ad¬ 
vanced  picquets  to  turn  out,  while  he  proceeded  in  perfon 
to  reconnoitre  with  the  whole  of  the  cavalry,  (three  regi7 
ments,)  and  found  the  enemy  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle, 
and  in  full  force.  Their  pofition  was  taken  very  judi- 
cioufly  on  riling  ground,  each  flank  covered  by  a  fwaiiip, 
beyond  which  their  cavalry  was  pofted  :  their  numerous 
artillery  covered  the  front,  which  was  further  protested 
by  a  line  of  entrenchments,  nor  could  they  be  attacked  ill 
any  other  direction.  As  the  Britifh  cavalry  advanced, 
the  enemy  began  a  moft  heavy  and  deftrudtive  cannonade.- 
At  this  moment  orders  were  fent  to  the  camp,  to  bring 
up  the  infantry  and  artillery;  upon  receiving  which,  the 
line  was  directed  to  fall  in,  and  move  to  the  front,  by 
columns  of  grand  divisions  from  each  battalion,  while  the 
camp  was  left  ftanding  under  the  prote&ion  of  the  ad¬ 
vanced  picquets,  and  a  part  of  the  17th  regiment  of  native 
infantry.  The  whole  of  the  Britifh  troops,  who  could  be- 
brought  i  *  o  aftion  on  this  ever-meruorable  day,  amounted 
to  about  four  thoufand  five  hundred,  of  which  number, 
the  27th  of  dragoons,  the  76th  of  foot,  and  the  artillery, 
were  European  alone. 

Notwithftanding  the  alacrity  and  expedition  with  which 
the  Britifh  troops  were  got  under  arms,  an  hour  elapfed 
before  the  infantry  could  join  the  cavalry,  who  were  ad'- 
vanced  two  miles  in  front,  and  had  already  1 'offered  a  con¬ 
fiderable  lofs  both  in  men  and  horfes :  during  this  inter¬ 
val  the  commander-in-chief  had  a  horfe  fhot  under  him. 

Finding  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  defeat  the  etleihy, 
in  their  preftnt  ftroftg  pofition,  general  Lake,  with  th’p 
moft  confummate  judgment,  determined  on  a  feint,  to 
caufe  them  to  quit  their  entrenchments,  and  advance  on 
the  plain.  With  this  view  the  Britifh  Cavalry  was  or¬ 
dered  to  retire,  both  for  the  purpofe  of  drawing  the  ene¬ 
my  into  a  purfult,  and  to  cover  the  advance  of  the  infan¬ 
try.  This  movement  was  performed  with  the  greateft  or- 
,  a  der 
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der  and  fteadinefs,  until  the  moment  when  a  junction  was 
formed  with  the  infantry,  which,  on  a  fufficient  interval 
being  left  for  that  purpofe,  advanced  in  front,  forming 
one  line;  the  cavalry,  who  had  now  faced  about,  being  in 
a  fecond,  about  forty  yards  in  the  rear  of  the  right  wing  ; 
the  whole  of  the  Britiih  force  -then  advanced  towards  the 
enemy,  the  gallant  commander-in-chief  leading  it,  at  the 
head  of  the  76th  regement. 

As  foon  as  the  cavalry  began  to  retire,  the.  enemy,  Con¬ 
ceiving  this  movement  to  be  a  real  retreat,  immediately 
quitted  their  Itrong  pofition,  and  advanced  with'  the  whole 
of  their  guns^fliouting  and  difplaying  every  confidence  in 
their  future  triumph.  They  halted,  however,  oil  the  un¬ 
expected  and  Heady  advance  of  the  Britifh  infantry;  and 
then  commenced  a  tremendous  tire  of  round,  grape,  and 
chain,  tliot,  which  did  terrible  execution.  In  the  mean 
while,  the  Britiih  line,  led  by  general  Lake,  with  un¬ 
daunted  bravery,  and  the  utmoft  Coolnefs,  without  taking 
their  mulkets  from  their  thoulders,  moved  oh  towards  the 
enemy,  until  within  a  hundred  paces  of  their  line,  which 
then  commenced  a  general  difeharge  from  all  their  artiilery. 
Orders  were  inltantly  given  to  charge  the  enemy  with 
bayonets  :  the  whole  Britifh  line  tired  a  volley  ;  and,  with 
their  commander-in-chief  at  their  head,  milted  on  with 
fuch  impetuofity,  as  to  force  their  opponents  to  give  Way, 
and  fly  in  every  direction.  As  lbon  as  the  Britiih  troops 
halted,  after  the  charge,  general  Lake,  with  his  accuf- 
tomed  judgment,  ordered  the  line  to  break  into  columns 
of  companies,  to  allow  the  cavalry  to  charge  through  the 
intervals  with  their  galloper-guns,  which  completed  the 
victory.  The  enemy  was  purfued  to  the  banks  of  the 
Jumna,  and  vaft  numbers  were  driven  into  the  river,  and 
qperiflied. 

While  thefe  operations  took  place  on  the  right,  thofe 
cn  the  left,  under  major-general  St.  John,  were  equally 
fuccelsful.  The  enemy  left  the  whole  of  their  artillery, 
fixty-eight  pieces  of  ordnance,  arid  thirty-feven  tumbrils 
laden  with  ammunition,  in  pJnTeflion  of  the  Eriglitn  ; 
twenty-four  tumbrils  blew  up  during  the  aCtion,  exclu- 
five  of  which,  many  were  loll  in  the  Jehna  Nuilah  arid  in 
the  Jumna  Two’ tumbrils,  containing  treafure,  were  alio 
taken  on  the  held  of  battle.  The  lofs  of  the  enemy  was 
eltimated  at  3000  men,  nearly  equal  to  three-fourths  of 
the.  whole  Britiih  army  !  This  celebrated  action  Wa-s 
fought  within  light  of  the  minarets  of  the  city  of  Delhi, 
from  which  it  is  ufually  defignated. 

On  the  following  day,  the  whole  army  encamped  clofe 
to  the  Jumna,  oppolite  the  city  of  Delhi.  On  the  14th  of 
September  it  began  to  crofs  the  river  :  that  day,  M.  Bour- 
quicn,  who  commanded  the  enemy’s  forces  in  the  late  ac¬ 
tion,  and  four  other  French  officers,  furrendered  theihielves 
prifonevs  to  general  Lake  ;  and  on  the  1’6'th,  the  covn- 
ihander- in- chief  paid  his  firft  Vilit  to  the  unfortunate  Shah 
Aiilum,  in  Delhi,  to  congratulate  his  rriajefty  on  his  re- 
ieafe  from  the  degrading  bondage  in  which  he  had  been 
ib  long  held,  as  noticed  at  p.  78.  Immediately  after 
the  battle  of  the  tath,  that  fovereign  had  lent  to  the  edm- 
riiander-in-chief,  to  exprefs  his  earned  defife  of  placing 
bis  perlbr.  and  authority  under  the  protection  of  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  government,  and  had  now  directed  his  eldelf  fori  arid 
heir  apparent,  the  prince  Mirza  Akbar  Shan,  to  ConduCt 
general  Lake  to  his  pretence.  The  prince  arrived  at  the 
camp  at  half-palt  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  caval¬ 
cade  was  ‘formed,  arid  proceeded  to  the  city  of  Delhi, 
where  it  arrived  about  lUri-ltet.  The  ftfe'ets  of  the  city 
were  crowded  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
the  proeeffion  could  make  its  way  to  tire  palace ;  and  even 
there  frefh  obftafcles  awaited  the  Cavalcade,  from  the  num¬ 
bers  of  people  who  thronged  its  various  courts,  eager  to 
vritneis  the  deliverance  of  their  fovereign,  arid  to  hail 
with  transport  the  generous  victors. 

At  length  the  Britiih  chief  was  u-fMred  into  tb.e  royal 
prfefeiiee,  and  found  tlie.  unfortunate  and  venerable  em¬ 
peror,  the  descendant  arid  fepreleni-itive  of  the  Taintr- 
hanes,  the  Akbars,  and  the  Aurui.gzebes,  op  prelied  by 


the  accumulated  calamities  of  old  age,  degraded  autho¬ 
rity,  extreme  poverty,  and  lofs  of  fight !  His  ‘tnajetty 
was  feated  under  a  canopy,  ,'fcaftty  and  tattered.,  all  that 
remained  to  him  of  his  former  grandeur,  with  eves'y  ex¬ 
ternal  appearance  of  wfetcliednefs  and  mifery. 

It  was  the?  ‘immediate  objeft  of  general  Lake,  with 
united  teftderhefs  arid  refpeCt,  to  foothe  arid  comfort  the 
royal  fnfferer;  to  allure  him  6f  the  future  p refection  of 
the  Britiih  government,  which  would  immediately  em¬ 
ploy  itfelf  in  the  formation  of  a  perhvment  aft'angemehf, 
for  the  future  maintenance  of  the  dignity  and  comfort  of 
his  imperial  majefty,  and  of  t  he  royal  family  ;  and  that  the 
nobility  and  great  omrahs  of  Hate  at  his  capital,  whole 
fortunes  had  been  deftroyed  by  the  ufurpation  of  Sciridia, 
and  the  rapacity  of  the  French  adventurers,  fhould  be  re- 
ftored  to  their  pofieffions  arid  revenues. 

It  'is  impoffible  to  deferibe  the  impreffion  which  the 
conduct  of  the  commander-in-chief,  on  this  interefti ng 
occafion,  made  on  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  Delhi, 
and  of  all  the  mufTulmahs  in  India,  who  had  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  tranlaCtions  of  the  memorable  16th 
of  September,  1803.  In  the  metaphorical  language  of  the 
eaft,  the  native  writers  who  deltri’oe  this  extraordinary 
feene  have  not  fcrupled  to  declare,  that  his  majefty  Shall 
Auburn,  recovered  his  fight  from  excefs  of  joy.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  many  other  marks  of  the  royal  gratitude  and  fa¬ 
vour,  the  emperor  beftowed  upon  his  deliverer  the  leebrid 
title  in  the  empire. 

The  refult  of  general  Lake’s  operations,  equally  judi¬ 
cious  and  Spirited,  at  Coel,  Aflygur,  arid  Delhi,  Were 
highly  beneficial  to  the  Britiih  interests  in  India;  While 
the  French  officers,  deprived  of  influence  arid  authority, 
became  the  objects  of  the  juft  indignation  of.  the  Country 
they  were  endeavouring  to  enflave,  and  found  their  belt 
fafety  in  the  generality  and  protection  of  the  victors, 
whole  humane  conduCt  arid  orderly  deportment  cabled 
them  to  be  regarded  univerfally  throughout  the  conquered 
provinces,  as  friends  and  deliverers.  But  thefe  Victories', 
great  and  important  as  they  certainly  were,  would  have 
loft  half  their  luftre,  and  all  their  effect,  had  they  not 
ferred  to  enable  the  governor-general,  marquis  Welie'iley, 
more  effectually  to  extend  his  wife,  juft,  and  liberal,  fyfterii 
of  polic)*,  over  fo  great  a  portion  of  the  Indian  periiiilula. 
Already  aavantageoufly  knoWn  throughout  Alia  as  the  rc- 
ftorer  of  the  ancient  royal  houfe  of  the  Myforean  dominion  ; 
his  railing  from  the  drift  the  veherableand  unfortunate  Mo¬ 
gul  empefor,  to  enjoy,  in  his  latter  days,  thofe  comforts, 
and  even  rieceffaries.  of  which  he  had  1b  long  fullered  the 
privation,  and  the  difperfion  or  fubjugation  of  the  enfla- 
vers  of  that  fovereign,  eftabiifhed  the  reputation  for  va¬ 
lour,  clemency,  and  juftice,  of  the  Britifli  government 
throughout  the  eaft.  Its  triumphs  'brought  no  terror, 
lave. to  the  tyrant: — arid  its  alliance  and  friendfhip  were 
c'onfidered  by  the  native  powers  as  the  lureft  pledges,  to 
their  federal  ftates,  of  Irappinefs  and  tranquillity. .  Con- 
fidering  thefe  events  allb  in  a  view  purely  political,  it 
will  be  remembered,  that  by  their  operatic’*,  the  Mogul 
emperor  being  now  firmly  roftored  to  his  functions,  and 
tinder  the  protection  of  the  Britifh  government,  no  other 
power  cart  avail  itfelf  of  the  weight  and  influence  which 
liis  name  rnuft  evCr  polfefs  amongft  the  Mogul  and  Mo¬ 
hammedan  inhabitants  ot  Hmdooltan. 

The  commander-in-chief,  having  made  the .  rieceffiijy' 
arrangements,  at  once  for  the  fecurity  of  Delhi,  and  the 
prfefervation  to  the  emperor  of  thofe  biefltngs  of  peace  and 
independence  to  which  he  had  been  reltofed,  proceeded 
in  piirlitit  of  the  enemy  towards  Agra. 

During  thefe  tranlaCtions,  the  force  under  colonel  PoweJ, 
ftatkmed  near  Allahabad,  had  formed  a  junction  With  the 
cavalry  of  the  peifhwa,  comirianded  by  Hiinmur  Baha¬ 
dur,  his  principal  officer  in  the  province  of  BundelcuncL. 
This  united  army,  amounting  to  near  feventeen  thousand 
men,  reached. the  banks  of  the  fiver  Cane  on  the  ioth  of 
GCtober,  and  found  the  enemy’s  troops  in  confiderable 
force,  encamped  on  the  other  fide,  under  the  command  of 
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Shumlhere  Bahadur,  who,  though  in  fact  an  officer  of  the 
peilhwa,  had,  from  the  imbecility  of  the  court  of  Poonah, 
fucceeded  in  making  himfelf  nearly  independent  in  Bun- 
delcund.  After  fome  petty  fuccelTes,  colonel  Powel 
eroded  the  Cane  on  the  12th,  and,  having  fucceeded  in 
forcing  the  enemy  to  a  general  engagement,  entirely  de¬ 
feated  him  after  a  Ihort  though  fliarp  contelt.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  event,  the  whole  province  was  freed  from 
the  armies  of  Shumfliere  Bahadur  ;  and  the  numerous  in¬ 
habitants  of  that  valuable  diftrift  became  the  friends  and 
fupporters  of  the  Britiih  caufe. 

On  the  2d  of  October  general  Lake  reached  the  city  of 
Matura,  or  Muttra,  where  he  joined  colonel  Vandeleur, 
who  had  occupied  it  with  his  detachment.  To  the  lat¬ 
ter,  fome  few  days  before,  M.  Dodernaigue  and  two  other 
French  officers,  who  had  been  detached  by  Scindia  at  the 
head  of  lome  regular  battalions,  to  reinforce  M.  Perron 
in  July,  furrendered  themfelves  prifoners.  At  Matura 
alfo,  colonel  Vandeleur  had  polfelfed  himfelf  of  one  of  M. 
Perron’s  principal  founderies  forcafting  cannon. 

In  two  days  the  whole  army  reached  Agra,  which  was 
immediately  lummoned  to  furrender ;  but  no  anfwer  was 
returned,  owing,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  to  the  diilrull 
which  the  garrifon  had  conceived  of  their  European  offi¬ 
cers,  whom  they  had  put  into  clofe  confinement.  On  a 
nearer  view  of  the  defences  of  the  place,  it  was  found  that 
feven  battalions  of  the  enemy’s  regular  infantry,  with 
fome  ordnance,  were  encamped  on  the  outfide  of  the  fort, 
and  occupied  the  town  and  the  principal  molque  of 
Agra,  as  well  as  fome  ravines  which  led  through  broken 
ground,  from  the  Britifh  camp  to  the  ditch  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  fort,  and  to  the  Delhi  gateway.  Thefe  ravines 
general  Lake  determined  to  feize,  and  to  dillodge  the 
enemy  from  the  town,  before  he  proceeded  further  againft 
the  fortrefs.  Accordingly,  after  a  long  and  fevere  con¬ 
telt  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  Oftober,  both  thefe 
objects  were  attained,  although  with  confiderable  lofs  in 
men  and  officers.  The  enemy  were  entirely  defeated, 
having  fix  hundred  men  killed,  and  lofing  twenty-fix 
guns,  with  feveral  tumbrils  of  ammunition.  The  remain¬ 
der  of  their  battalions,  to  the  number  of  2500,  agreed  to 
lurrender  to  general  Lake  ;  and  marched  into  the  Britiih 
camp,  prifoners  of  war,  on  the  following  morning.  Af¬ 
ter  fome  inlidious  attempts  of  the  garrifon  in  the  fort  to 
protradt  the  period  of  negociation,  and  its  treacheroully 
firing  upon  the  Britiih  torce  while  it  was  actually  de¬ 
pending,  general  Lake  determined  upon  taking  the  place 
by  ftorm  ;  accordingly  the  breaching-batteries  were  open¬ 
ed  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  and,  confiderable  impref- 
iion  being  made  on  the  walls  in  the  courfe  of  the  day, 
the  fort  capitulated  in  the  evening.  At  noon  on  the  day 
following,  the  garrifon,  confiding  of  five  thouland  men, 
marched  out,  and  the  place  was  immediately  occupied  by 
the  Britiih  troops.  An  immenfe  quantity  of  ammunition 
and  ftores,  and  many  guns,  were  found  in  the  fortrefs, 
together  with  tumbrils  containing  treafure  to  the  value 
of  twenty-four  lacks  of  rupees,  about  280,000k  By  this 
important  conquelt,  that  of  Delhi,  and  of  Matura,  one 
of  the  great  propoled  objefts  of  general  Lake’s 'operations 
was  completely  obtained ;  namely,  of  fecuring  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  river  Jumna,  by  a  line  of  polls  along  its 
banks,  and  the  co-operation  and  alliance  of  the  indepen¬ 
dent  chieftains  in  that  quarter. 

The  attention  of  the  commander-in-chief  was  now  di¬ 
rected  towards  the  purfuit  of  a  force  of  the  enemy,  com- 
pofed  of  fifteen  of  M.  Perron’s  regular  battalions,  (thole 
which  formed  the  detachment  under  M.  Dodernaigue,)  and 
of  two  which  had  efcaped  from  the  battle  of  Delhi,  with 
a  numerous  and  well-appointed  train  of  artillery.  This 
powerful  body,  during  the  fiege  of  Agra,  occupied  a  po- 
htion  about  thirty  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  Britiih  army ; 
and  it  was  now  l'uppofed  that  its  objeft  was  to  attempt 
the  recovery  of  the  important  poll  of  Delhi.  To  frul- 
trate  this  defign,  and  to  dellroy  lo  formidable  a  force,  ge¬ 


neral  Lake  moved  from  Agra  on  the  27th  of  OClober, 
and  on  the  29th  took  un  his  ground  on  the  north-well  of 
Futtypour  Sikree.  On  the  30th,  the  army  made  a  march 
of  twenty  miles,  leaving  their  guns  and  baggage  behind, 
properly  proteCled,  _  in  order  to  gain  upon  the  enemy. 
On  the  next  day,  another  march  of  twenty  miles  was 
made,  and  the  commander-in-chief  encamped  nearly  on 
the  ground  which  the  enemy  had  quitted  in  the  morning. 
Animated  to  the  greatell  exertion  by  this  intelligence, 
the  purfuit  became  notv  much  more  eager;  and  general 
Lake  determined  to  pulh  on  the  whole  of  the  cavalry,  in 
the  hope  of  delaying  the  enemy  by  a  light  engagement, 
until  the  Britiih  infantry  fiiould  come  up  ;  and  alfo  to 
take  advantage  of  any  confufion  which  might  arile  in  the 
attack  upon  the  enemy’s  guns  and  baggage.  With  thefe 
views,  the  commander-in-chief,  with  the  cavalry,  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  the  purfuit  at  twelve  o’clock  the  fame  night, 
and,  having  marched  a  diltance  of  twenty-five  miles  in 
little  more  than  fix  hours,  came  up  with  the  enemy  about 
fey.en  o’clock  the  following  morning,  whofe  force  amount¬ 
ed  to  about  nine  thoufand  regular  infantry,  feventy-two 
guns,  and  from  four  to  five  thoufand  horle.  Previoufiy 
to  this  extraordinary  march,  the  infantry  were  ordered  to 
follow  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

When  the  Britiih  troops  reached  the  enemy,  the  latter 
appeared  to  be  retreating  in  fuch  confufion,  that  general 
Lake  was  induced  to  try  the  effect  of  an  attack  with  ca¬ 
valry  alone.  The  enemy,  however,  whofe  operations  were 
concealed  by  the  clouds  of  dull,  raifed  by  the  movement 
of  fo  large  a  body  of  horfe,  fucceeded  in  preventing  for 
a  period  its  rapid  advance,  by  cutting  through  a  large 
refervoir  of  water,  and  thus  rendering  the  road  nearly 
impaffable.  In  confequence  of  which  delay,  they  were 
enabled  to  take  up  a  moll  advantageous  pofition,  having 
their  right  in  front  of  the  village  of  Lafiuarce,  and  thrown 
back  upon  a  rivulet,  whofe  banks  were  lleep  and  difficult 
of  accefs  ;  their  left  upon  the  village  of  Mohaulpour,  and 
their  whole  front  concealed  by  high  grafs,  and  protected 
by  a  powerful  line  of  artillery.  Not  aware  of  this' change 
in  the  enemy’s  difpofition,  general  Lake  proceeded  in  his 
original  intention,  and  diredled  the  advanced  guard,  and 
the  ill  brigade  of  cavalry,  to  move  upon  the  point  where 
the  enemy  had  been  obferved  in  motion,  but  which  pro¬ 
ved  to  be  the  left  of  their  new  pofition.  The  remainder 
of  the  cavalry  was  ordered  to  attack  in  lucceffion,  as  foon 
as  they  could  form  after  palling  the  rivulet. 

In  confequence  of  this  order,  colonel  Vandeleur,  and 
major  Griffiths,  at  the  head  of  their  corps,  made  a  charge 
with  the  utmoft  gallantry  and  effect.  The  enemy’s  line 
was  forced,  and  the  cavalry  penetrated  into  the  village, 
and  captured  feveral  guns  ;  the  fucceffive  attacks  of  the 
other  brigades  of  cavalry  were  condufted  with  the  fame 
fpirit,  and  equal  fuccefs.  But  the  fire  from  the  enemy’s 
remaining  artillery  was  fo  galling,  that  it  was  found  pru¬ 
dent  to  withdraw  the  cavalry  out  of  its  reach  ;  which  was 
effected  with  perfect  order  and  lleadinefs,  fome  of  the 
enemy’s  ordnance  Hill  remaining  in  its  polfeffion. 

About  noon  on  this  ever-memorable  day,  the  Britiih 
infantry  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  rivulet.  As  reft  and 
refreffiment  were  abfolutely  neceflary,  during  the  time  that 
they  halted  for  this  purpofe,  the  enemy  lent  a  meffage  to 
the  commander-in-chief,  offering  to  furrender  their  guns 
on  certain  conditions.  Anxious  to  prevent  the  effufion 
of  blood,  general  Lake  directed  a  reply  to  be  written,  in 
which  he  acquiefced  in  the  propofition,  but  limited  them 
to  one  hour  to  execute  its  terms.  In  the  mean  while  the 
following  difpofition  of  the  whole  force  was  made  for  a 
general  attack,  Ihould  the  enemy  allow  the  prel’cribed 
time  to  elapfe. 

The  Britiih  infantry  was  formed  into  two  columns  on 
■the  left ;  the  firft,  compofed  of  the  right  wing,  under  ma¬ 
jor-general  Ware,  was  deftined  to  alfault  the  village  of 
Mohaulpour,  and  to  turn  the  enemy’s  right  flank,  which, 
iince  the  morning  had  been  thrown  back,  leaving  a  con¬ 
fiderable 
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fukrable  /pa ce  between  it  and  the  rivulet.  The  fecond, 
under  major-general  St.  John;  was  ordered  to  fupport  the 
ftr/t  column.  The  third  brigade  of  cavalry,  under  colo¬ 
nel  Macan,  was  directed  to  fupport  the  infantry  ;  lieute¬ 
nant-colonel  Vandeleur,  with  the  fecond,  was  detached 
to  the  right  of  the  Eriti/h  army,  to  watch  the  enemy’s 
left,  to  avail  himfelf  of  any  coufufion  in  their  line,  and 
to  attack  them,  /hould  they  retreat.  The  tir/t  brigade  of 
cavalry,  under  lieutenant-colonel  Gordon*  compo/ed  the 
relerve,  and  was  formed  between  the  lecond  and  third 
brigades. .  As  many  of  the  field-pieces  as  could  be  brought 
up,  and  the  galloper-guns,  formed  four  different  batteries 
to  fupport  the  attack.  It  mull  here  be  obferved,  that 
iince  the  morning  the  enemy  had  formed  their  infantry 
into  two  lines,  with  their  right  thrown  back,  the  firft  line 
to  the  ealtward,  and  covering  Mohaulpour,  and  the  fe¬ 
cond  to  the  weitward  of  that  village. 

At  tire  expiration  of  the  time  which  general  Lake  had 
allowed  the  enemy,  no  reply  having  been  received,  the 
Britilh  infantry-  advanced  to  the  attack*  moving  along 
the  bank  of  the  rivulet,  through  high  grafs  and  broken 
ground,  which  afforded  fome  cover.  As  loon  as  it  be¬ 
came  expofed  to  the  enemy’s  guns,  the  four  Britilh  bat¬ 
teries.  commenced  tlieir  fire,  and  continued  to  advance, 
notwithllanding  the  vail  luperiority  of  the  enemy’s  artil¬ 
lery.  The  cannonade  on  both  tides  was  extremely  fevere, 
and  maintained  with  the  greateft  vigour  and  fpirit.  The 
artillery  of  the  enemy  was  extremely  well  lerved,  and  they 
threw  grape  from  large  mortars,  as  well  as  from  guns  of 
a  very  heavy  calibre. 

.  When  the  76th  regiment,  which  headed  the  attack,  had 
arrived  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  paces  of  the  enemy, 
it  was  fo  much  expofed,  and  men  fell  fo  faff,  that  the 
commander-in-chief  judged  it  preferable  to  proceed  to 
the  attack  with  that  regiment,  and  as  many  of  the  native 
infantry  as  had  clofed  the  front,  rather  than  wait  till  the 
remainder  of  the  column,  which  had  been  much  impeded 
in  its  advance,  fliould  be  able  to  form.  As  foon  as  this 
iinall  body  of  brave  men  arrived,  within  reach  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  cannifter-lhot,  a  moll  tremendous  fire  opened  upon 
them.  The  lofs  lullained  was  fevere  ;  and,  under  fuch  a 
cannonade,  it  was  impolfible  to  make  a  regular  advance. 
The  enemy’s  cavalry  now  attempted  to  charge,  but  was 
repulied  by  the  fire  of  this  gallant  body  of  Britilh  infan¬ 
try  ;  it  rallied,  however,  at  a  Ihort  diftance,  and  alfumed 
fo  menacing  an  afpect,  that  the  commander-in-chief  or¬ 
dered  it  to  be  charged  in  its  turn,  by  the  Britilh  horfe, 
which  was  executed  with  the  utmolt  gallantry  and  luccefs, 
by  the  29th  regiment  of  dragoons,. under  die  command  of 
captain  Wade,  major  Griffiths  being  at  that  inllant  unfor¬ 
tunately  killed  by  a  cannon-ffiot.  The  remainder  of  the 
infantry  arrived  in  time  to  join,  in  the  attack  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  referve,  which  was  formed  in  the  rear  of  their  firitline. 

About  this  time  general  Ware  fell  dead,  by  a  cannon- 
fhot ;  which  event,  from  the  courage  and  Ikill  which  al¬ 
ways  diltinguilhed  that  gallant  officer,  may  well  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  public  lofs.  The  command  of  his  column 
devolved  upon  colonel  Macdonald  ;  who,  though  wound¬ 
ed,  executed  its  important  duties  at  this  trying  moment 
in  the  moll  exemplary  manner. 

The  enemy  oppofed  a  vigorous  refinance  to  the  laft, 
and  did  not  abandon  their  pofftion  until  they  had  loft  all 
their  guns.  Even  then  their  left  wing  endeavoured  to  re¬ 
treat  in  good  order,  but  they  were  broken  in  upon  by 
lieutenant-colonel  Vandeleur’s  divilion  of  cavalry,  which 
cut  feveral  of  them  to  pieces,  and  drove  the  reft  in  pri- 
foners,  with  the  whole  of  the  enemy’s  baggage. 

The  lofs  fuftained  by  the  Britilh  troops,  in  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  this  complete  victory,  was  fevere,  amounting  to 
nearly  two  hundred  killed,  in  which  number  were  inclu¬ 
ded  feveral  valuable  officers,  and  nearly  feven  hundred 
wounded.  Of  the  enemy,  two  thoufand  were  made  pri¬ 
soners,  and  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  remainder 
were  deftroyed  upon  the  field  of  battle.  There  remained 
'in  the  poffeffion  of  the  Britilh.  troops,  after  the  battle,  the 
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whole  of  the  enemy’s  baggage  and  camp -equipage  ;  ail 
their  elephants,  camels,  and  bullocks ;  feventy-two  pieces 
of  cannon,  ferviceable,  and  in  excellent  order;  and  a  vail 
quantity  of  ammunition.  Three  tumbrils,  laden  with 
treal'ure,  were  likevvife  the  fruits  of  the  victory;  and  5000 
Hand  of  arms,  which  had  been  thrown  down  by  the'  enemy 
were  found  in  the  field  of  battle'. 

Thus  terminated,  at  four  o’clock  in  the  evening,  of  the 
ill  of  November,  1803,  the  battle  of  Lafwaree,.in  which 
Britilh  valour  and  fteadinefs  ivere  fo  eminently  conipicu- 
ous,  and  which  completely  fubverted  Scindia’s  holtile 
power  and  formidable  refources  in  Hindooltan,  and  thole 
of  the  French  force  in,  that  quarter.  Great  part  of  the 
army  had  been  under  arms  for  fixteen  hours,  and  had 
marched,  in  the  courfe  of  two  days  and  nights,  a  diftance 
of  more  than  fixty-five  miles  !  This  great  victory  muff, 
however,  principally  be  attributed  to  the  admirable  /kill, 
judgment,  heroic  valour,  and  activity,  of  general  Lake, 
who  thus  at  once  confummated  his  triumphs,  and  termi¬ 
nated  liis  campaign.  During  the  heat  of  the  allion,  he 
was  expofed  to  one  of  the  molt  fevere  trials  to  which 
Providence  has  ever  put  human  fortitude.  On  his  horfe 
falling  under  him,  pierced  by  leveral  /hot,  his  fon  (a 
moft  promifing  young  officer,  who  conftantly  attended 
his  father’s  perfon)  dilinounted,  and  offered  his  horfe  to 
the  general,  who  at  firft  refufed ;  but,  on  his  repeated  fo- 
licitations,  mounted,  and  major  Lake  mounted  a  horfe 
from  one  of  the  troops  of  cavalry:  in  a  moment,  a  /hot 
/truck  the  fon,  and  wounded  him  feverely.  At  this  in- 
llant,  the  commander-in-chief  found  it  neceflary  to  head 
the  infantry  in  the  advance,  and  to  leave  major  Lake 
wounded  on  the  field  !  A  more  affecting  feene  can  hardly 
be  prefented  to  the  imagination.  Our  readers  will  rejoice, 
that  at  the  clofe  of  the  battle,  the  moft  agonizing  lufpence 
was  terminated,  by  the  general  finding  his  fon  ftill  alive, 
and  his  wound  not  likely  to  prove  mortal. 

The  operations  of  the  Britilh  arms  thus  glorioufly  con¬ 
cluded  on  the  north-weftern  frontier  of  Oude,  we  lhall 
now  revert  to  the  campaign  in  the  Deccan,  where  we  left 
general  Wellefley  eagerly  following  up  his  fplendid  vic¬ 
tory  at  Aliye.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  colonel  Ste¬ 
ven  fon  had  been  detached,  in  the  beginning  of  October, 
towards  Burhampour  and  Affeergur,  for  the  purpofe  of 
reducing  thole  places.  The  former  was  taken  pofleffion 
of,  without  refi/tance,  on  the  16th  ;  and  the  following  day 
he  proceeded  to  Affeergur,  whence  the  enemy’s  infantry 
precipitately  retired  on  his  approach,  and  which  place, 
after  fame  ineffectual  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  garrifon. 
to  gain  time  by  the  ufual  artifices  of  Indian  negociation, 
confented  to  furrender  on  terms  indeed  highly  advanta¬ 
geous  to  the  befieged,  but  not  lefs  fo  to  the  villors,  if  it 
be  confidered,  that  this  fortrefs  was  deemed  by  the  enemy 
impregnable,  and  that  its  fall  was  of  the  utmoft  import¬ 
ance  to  a  fpeedy  termination  of  the  conteft. 

Whilft  colonel  Stevenfon  was  thus  fuccefsfully  employ¬ 
ed,  the  unceafing  activity  of  general  Wellefley  was- pro¬ 
ductive  of  freffi  triumphs  to  the  Britilh  arms,  and  of  ap- 
prehenfion  and  difinay  to  the  enemy.  On  the  25th  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  the  divifion  of  the  Britilh  army,  commanded  by 
him,  re-alcended  the  Adjauntee  Ghaut,  and  marched  to 
the  fouthward  ;  intelligence  being  received,  that  the  Be- 
rar  raj  ah  had  pafled  the  hills  which  form  the  frontier  of  the 
province  of  Candei/h,  and  was  proceeding  towards  the 
river  Godavery.  On  the  29th,  general  Wellefley  arrived 
at  Aurungabad,  where  he  learned  that  the  rajah  Bhoonfla 
had  gradually  advanced  to  the  eaftward,  and  was  at  that 
moment  at  Lackeegaun,  about  twenty  miles  north  from 
Pulteim.  The  rajah,  finding  himfelf  thus  hotly  purfued, 
endeavoured  by  various  ftratagems  to  elude  the  vigilance 
of  the  Britilh  commander.  Between  the  nights  of  the 
29th  and  30th  of  October,  he  changed  his  camp  five  times. 
With  a  further  view  to  di /trait  general  Welle/ley’s  atten¬ 
tion,  he  detached  a  bod}'-  of  5000  horfe  to  intercept  a  va¬ 
luable  convoy  of  /implies  for  the  Britilh  army,  which, 
was  diftant  only  a  few  days’  march.  But  hi'  deiign  was 
F  f  penetrated 
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penetrated  and  eluded  by  the  fagacity  and  a&ivity  of  the 
Britifh  commander,  who  ftill  continued  to  watch  and 
harral's  the  army  of  the  rajah,  confiding  in  the  itrength  of 
the  party  under  whofe  efcort  the  convoy  was  placed,  and 
the  ikiil  and  bravery  of  its  commander.  Nor  was  he  dif- 
appointed  :  the  convoy  was  attacked  by  the  rajah’s  caval¬ 
ry  at  Amber,  but  captain  Baynes,  who  commanded  the 
Britidi  detachment,  repulfed  it  with  confiderable  lofs, 
fecured  the  whole  of  the  fupplies,  and  conducted  them  in 
triumph,  a  few  days  afterwards,  to  the  Britifh  camp. 
This  fuccefs  ftill  further  increafed  the  rajah’s  efforts  to 
avoid  a  general  engagement,  by  every  means  that  activity 
and  local  knowledge  could  furnifh. 

In  the  mean  while,  Scindia,  who  faw  all  his  proje&s 
fubvei'ted,  his  French  eftablifnment  and  alliance  utterly 
deltroyed,  his  provinces  conquered,  his  fortrefles  in  the 
Deccan  fubdued,  and  even  his  capital  threatened  by  the 
victorious  Britifh,  found  that  his  bell  policy  was  to  nego- 
ciate.  Accordingly,  on  the  11th  of  November,  he  fent 
an  ambaflador  to  general  Wellefley’s  camp  at  Jaum,  to 
propofe  a  treaty  of  peace. 

That  officer,  well  aware  that  to  gain  time,  the  ufual  ob¬ 
ject  of  Mahratta  fubterfuge,  was  his  purpofe  ;  yet,  anxious 
to  evince  the  fincere  with  of  the  Britifh  government  for 
the  reftoration  of  tranquillity,  received  him  with  every 
demonftration  of  refpeCt  and  lktisfaCtion.  After  various 
conferences,  on  the  23d  of  November,  a  ceflation  of  arms 
was  agreed  upon,  between  Scindia  and  the  Britifh  forces 
in  the  Deccan  and  province  of  Guzerat.  The  principal 
condition,  of  this  truce  was,  that  the  army  of  the  former 
fhould  occupy  a  pofition  forty  miles  to  the  left  of  Ellich¬ 
pour,  and  that  the  Britifh  force  fhould  not  advance  farther 
into  the  territories  of  Scindia. 

While  thefe  negotiations  were  on  foot,  the  Berar  rajah 
Bhoonfla  had  moved  towards  his  own  dominions,  and  ge¬ 
neral  Wellefley  had  defcended  the  mountains  by  liajoorah, 
in  order  to  co-operate  with  colonel  Stevenfon  in  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  ftrong  fortrefs  of  Gawd  Ghur,  on  which 
fervice  that  officer  had  been  detached  after  the  fall  of 
Affeergur.  On  the  28th  of  November,  general  Wel- 
leiley  came  up  with  the  greater  part  of  Bhoonfla’s  in¬ 
fantry,  ftrengthened  by  a  confiderable  body  of  Scindia’s 
regular  horfe  :  and,  as  the  latter  had  not  fulfilled  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  truce  he  had  himfelf  demanded  with  fuch 
cagernefs,  general  Wellefley  refolved,  not  with  handing  the 
eager  remonftrances  and  proteftations  of  Scindia’s  ambafta- 
dor,  (ftill  in  the  Britifh  camp,)  to  attack  the  enemy  with 
all  poffible  celerity. 

General  Wellefley  immediately  moved  forward  to  Par- 
terly,  where  he  was  joined  by  colonel  Stevenfon’s  divifion, 
and  whence  the  confederates  had  retired,  although  their 
rear  was  ftill  difcernible  from  a  lofty  tower  near  the  fpot. 
The  extreme  heat  of  the  day,  and  the  fatigue  of  the  troops, 
diiinclined  general  Wellelley  from  a  further  purf'uit  of 
the  enemy  until  the  evening.  But  the  Britifh  troops 
had  not  long  halted,  before  large  bodies  of  horle  were 
obferved  in  front ;  and,  upon  advancing  the  picquets  in 
confequence,  the  whole  army  of  the  confederated  Mah¬ 
ratta  chiefs  was  diftin&ly  perceived,  formed  in  a  long 
line  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  extending  in  front 
nearly  five  miles  on  the  plains  of  Argaum. 

General  Wellefley,  finding  that  the  enemy  was  thus 
prepared  for  a  general  aftion,  loft  not  a  moment  in  ad¬ 
vancing  with  the  whole  of  his  army  in  one-  column  ; — the 
Britifh  cavalry  leading,  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to 
that  of  the  enemy's  line.  On  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
confederated  force,  the  Britifh  army  was  formed  in  two 
lines,  the  firft  of  which  was  compofed  of  the  Infantry, 
the  fecond  of  the  horfe  :  the  right  wing  was  advanced,  in 
order  to  prefs  upon  the  left  of  the  enemy  ;  the  Britifh  left 
was  fupported  by  the  Myfore  cavalry.  On  arriving  very 
dole  to  the  enemy’s  line,  the  74th  and  78th  regiments  were- 
attacked  by  a  large  body  of  Perfians,  which,  aftera  delperate 
Conflict,  thofe  gallant  corps  fucceeded  in  totally  deftroying ; 
and,  Scindia^  cavalry  being  at  the  fume  time  repulfed  with 


great  lofs,  by  the  i  ft  battalion  of  the  Sth  regiment,  the  whole 
line  of  the  enemy  gave  way,  and  retreated  with  the  ut- 
mod  precipitation  and  confufton,  leaving  in  the  pofleffion 
of  the  viCfors  thirty -eight  pieces  of  cannon  and  all  their 
ammunition.  The  Britifh  cavalry  immediately  purfued, 
deftroyed  many  of  the  fugitives,  and  captured  the  whole 
ot  their  elephants  and  baggage.  The  lofs  on  the  part  of 
the  Britifh  forces  was  very  inconfiderable. 

After  this  aCtion,  which,  if  not  fo  brilliant,  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  lefs  decifive,  than  that  of  Aflye,  general  Wel¬ 
lefley  immediately  moved  towards  Gawil  Ghur  in  Berar, 
for  the  purpofe  of  inverting  that  fortrefs,  confidered  to 
be  one  of  the  ftrongeft  in  India,  and  hitherto  deemed  by 
the  natives  to  be  impregnable.  For  this  purpofe,  he  ar¬ 
rived  at  Ellichpour  on  the  5th  of  December,  and  halted 
on  the  6th,  in  order  to  fettle  the  plan  of  the  propofed 
fiege  with  colonel  Stevenfon,  and  likewife  to  eftablifh  an 
holpital  for  the  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Argaum. 

The  fort  of  Gawil  Ghur  is  fituated  iira  range  of  moun¬ 
tains,  between  the  fources  of  the  Taptee  and  Poonah  ri¬ 
vers.  It  Hands  on  a  lofty  mountain  in  this  range,  and 
confifts  of  one  complete  inner  fort,  which  fronts  to  the 
fouth  where  the  rock  is  moft  fteep,  and  an  outer  fort, 
which  covers  the  approach  to  it  from  the  north  by  the 
village  of  Labada ;  all  thefe  walls  are  ftrongly  built,  and 
fortified  by  ramparts  and  towers.  The  communications 
with  the  fort  are  through  three  gates :  one  to  the  fouth, 
with  the  inner  fort ;  one  to  the  north-weft,  with  the  outer 
fort ;  and  one  to  the  third,  with  the  north  wall.  The  af- 
cent  to  the  firft  is  very  fteep,  and  is  praCficable  only  for 
men  ;  that  to  the  fecond  is  by  a  road  for  the  communi¬ 
cations  of  the  garrifon  with  the  countries  to  the  fouth- 
ward,  but  the  road  partes  round  the  weft  fide  of  the  fort, 
and  is  expofed,  for  a  confiderable  diftance,  to  its  fire ;  it 
is  fo  narrow  as  to  make  it  impracticable  for  regular  ap¬ 
proaches,  and  the  rock  is  fcarped  on  each  fide ;  this  road 
alfo  leads  no  farther  than  the  gate.  The  communication 
with  the  northern  gate  is  direCt  from  the  village  of  Laba¬ 
da,  and  here  the  ground  is  level  with  that  of  the  fort; 
but  the  road  leads  through  the  mountains  for  about  thirty 
miles  from  Ellichpour ;  and  it  was  obvious,  that  the  la¬ 
bour  and  difficulty  of  moving  ordnance  and  ftores  thence 
to  Labada,  would  be  very  great.  Upon  the  moft  mature 
deliberation,  however,  the  latter  point  of  attack  was  de¬ 
termined  upon  ;  and  as  colonel  Stevenfon  had  long  been 
deftined,  and  was  indeed  equipped,  for  that  lervice,  his 
corps  was  directed  to  make  the  principal  attack  by 
Labada,  and  that  under  general  Wellefley  was  to  cover 
the  operation  of  the  fiege,  and,  if  poffible,  carry  into  ef- 
feCt  attacks  upon  the  fouth  ward  and  weft  ward. 

On  the  7th  of  December,  both  divifions  marched  from 
Ellichpour  ;  and,  from  that  day  till  the  12th,  the  troops 
of  colonel  Stevenfon  went  through  a  feries  of  laborious 
fervice,  fuch  as  had  fcarcely  been  ever  witnefled.  The 
heavy  ordnance  were  dragged  up,  over  mountains  and 
through  ravines,  for  nearly  thirty  miles,  by  roads  which 
it  had  been  previoufly  necellary  for  the  troops  to  make 
for  the  purpofe. 

On  the  1 2th  at  night,  cok  f’el  Stevenfon  erefted  two 
batteries,  for  brafs  and  iron  guns,  to  breach  the  outer 
fort  and  the  third  wall ;  and  one  to  clear  and  deftroy  the 
defences  on  the  point  of  attack.  A  fourth  batterry  was 
opened  by  general  Wellefley’s  divifion,  on  the  mountain, 
under  the  fouthern  gate,  with  a  view  to  breach  the  wall 
near  that  gate,  or  at  leaft  to  divert  and  diftfaCt  the  enemy’s 
attention.  On  the  night  of  the  16th,  the  breaches  of  the 
outer  wall  of  the  fort  were  deemed  practicable,  and  a  {form¬ 
ing- party  was  ordered  for  the  attack,  at  ten  o’clock  on 
the  following  morning,  under  the  command  of  lieute¬ 
nant-colonel  Kenny.  At  the  fame  time,  two  attacks  were 
to  be  made  from  the  fouthward,  the  one  on  the  fouth 
gate,  by  a  ftrong  detachment  under  lieutenant-colonel 
Wallace,  and  the  other  of  a  fimilar  force  on  the  gate  of . 
the  north-weft,  under  lieutenant-colonel  Chalmers.  Thele 
latter  difpolitions  w-erc  calculated  foLely  to  draw  the  ene- 
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my's  attention  from  the  real  point  of  afl'ault.  At  the  ap¬ 
pointed  hour,  the  three  parties  moved  forward  ;  that  un¬ 
der  colonel  Chalmers  reached  the  north-weft  gate  juft  as 
the  enemy  were  attempting  to  elcape  through  it,  from 
the  bayonets  of  the  afl'ailants  under  colonel  Kenny.  A 
dreadful  daughter  enfued,  and  colonel  Chalmers  entered 
without  difficulty.  The  wall  in  the  inner  fort,  in  which 
no  breach  had  been  made,  was  now  to  be  carried  :  after 
fome  attempts  upon  the  gate  of  communication  between 
the  inner  and  outward  fort,  a  place  was  at  length  found 
at  which  it  was  poffible  to  efcalade  the  wall.  Here  cap¬ 
tain  Campbell,  with  the  light  infantry  of  the  94-th  regi¬ 
ment,  fixed  the  ladders,  fcaled  the  wall,  and  opened  the 
gate  to  the  ftorming-party,  who  were  quickly  mafters  of 
the  place ;  the  garrifon  was  numerous,  and  numbers  of 
it  were  flain. 

By  the  fuccefs  of  this  timely,  vigorous)  and  brilliant,  en- 
terprife,  the  war  was  brought  to  a  fpeedy  conclufion.  The 
rajah  of  Berar,  awakened  to  a  full  fenfe  of  his  danger,  de¬ 
termined  upon  an  immediate  and  feparate  peace,  without 
waiting  to  confult  the  wifhes  or  opinion  of  his  ally  ;  and, 
without  the  lofs  of  a  day,  difpatched  an  ambafi'ador  to 
the  camp  of  general  Wellelley,  at  Deogur,  in  the  vicinity 
of  «his  recent  conqueft;  and  the  negociation  for  a  treaty 
of  peace  immediately  commenced,  and  was  concluded 
and  figned  on  the  part  of  the  Britifh  government,  and 
the  rajah  of  Berar,  on  the  17th  of  December,  1803. 

On  the  part  of  the  rajah  it  was  agreed,  Firft,  to  re¬ 
nounce  all  adherence  to  the  confederacy  formed  again  ft 
the  Britifh  government,  between  Scindia,  liimfelf,  and 
other  chiefs ;  and  to  engage  to  give  no  afliftance  to  thofe 
chiefs,  fhould  they  continue  the  war.  Secondly,  to  cede 
to  the  company,  in  perpetual  J’overeignty,  the  province'  of 
Cattack,  including  the  fort  and  diftrift  of  Balafore  ;  alfo 
all  the  territories,  the  revenues  of  which  he  had  previ- 
oufly  collected  in  conjunction  with  the  nizam  of  the 
Deccan,  together  with  all  thofe  fituated  to  the  weltward 
of  the  river  Wurdah.  And  laftly,  to  engage  never  to 
rake,  or  retain  in  his  fervice,  any  Frenchman,  or  the 
fubject  of  any  European  or  American  ftate,  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  which  might  be  at  war  with  the  Britifh  govern¬ 
ment;.  or  any  Britifh_  fubjeCt,  whether  Indian  or  Europe¬ 
an,  without  the  content  of  that  government. 

The  Britifh  government  agreed,  that  the  forts  of  Nor- 
nullah  and  Gawil  Ghur  fhould  be  reftored  to  the  rajah 
of  Berar,  together  with  the  diftridfts  dependant  upon  them  ; 
that  the  river  Wurdah,  from  its  lource  to  the  Godavery, 
fhould  be  the  boundary  between  the  dominions  of  the  ni¬ 
zam  and  the  rajah  of  Berar;  that  no  aid  or  countenance 
fhould  be  given  to  any  difeontented  relations  or  fubjefts 
of  the  rajah  who  might  fly  from,  or  rebel  againft,  his  au¬ 
thority  ;  and  finally,  it  was  agreed,  in  order  the  more  ef¬ 
fectually  to  preferve  the  relations  of  amity  and  good  un- 
derftanding  between  the  contracting  parties,  that  accre¬ 
dited  minifters  from  each  government  fhould  conftantly 
refide  at  the  court  of  the  other. 

This  treaty,  ratified  by  the  rajah  of  Berar  on  the  25th 
of  December,  and  tranfmitted  to  Calcutta,  was  fpeedily 
followed  by  one  with  Scindia.  That  reftlefs  prince,  find¬ 
ing  that  no  chance  exifted  of  gratifying  his  ambition  and 
revenge  at  the  expence  of  the  Britifh  government ;  having 
exhaufted  his  refources  and  expedients,  and  without  an 
ally;  fent  inftruCtions  to  his  ambafladcr,  (who  ftill  fol¬ 
lowed  general  Wellefley’s  army,)  ferioufly  to  open  nego- 
ciations  for  a  durable  and  definitive  treaty  of  peace  :  to 
which  meafure  that  officer  acceded.  By  his  firmnefs  and 
decifive  tone,  the  treaty  was  concluded  in  a  few  days  ;  and 
on  the  30th  of  December,  1803,  a  peace  between  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  government  and  Scindia  was  figned  in  the  Englifh 
camp  at  Surge  Angengaum.  Its  principal  conditions  were 
as  follow : 

On  the  part  of  Scindia  it  was  agreed,  firft,  to  cede  to 
the  company,  in  perpetual  fovcreigniy ,  all  his  forts,  territo¬ 
ries,  and  rights,  in  the  Douab,  together  with  all  his  forts, 
territories,  rights,  and  interefts,  which  lie  to  the  north- 
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ward  of  the  dominions  of  the  rajahs  of  Jeypour  and  Jod- 
pour,  and  of  the  rajah  of  Gohud  :  fecondly,  to  cede  in 
like  manner  the  fort  and  territory  of  Baroach,  in  Guze- 
rat,  and  the  fort  and  territory  of  Ahmednagur,  in  the 
Deccan,  and  likewife  all  the  territories  which  belonged 
to  him  before  the  commencement  of  the  war,  which  are 
fituated  to  the  fouthward  of  the  Adjuntee  hills  in  the 
Deccan,  including  all  the  diftriCts  between  that  range  of 
mountains  and  the  Godavery  river :  thirdly,  to  renounce 
for  ever  all  claims  upon  the  emperor  Shah  Aulum,  and 
to  engage  never  again  to  interfere  with  that  monarch  ;  and 
laftly,  not  to  take  into  pay  any  Frenchman,  or  the  fubjeCt  of 
any  European  or  American  ftate,  the  government  of  which 
might  be  at  war  with  the  Britifh  government ;  or  any  Bri¬ 
tifh  fubjeCt,  whether  European  or  Indian,  without  the 
content  of  that  government. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  agreed,  firft,  to  reftore  to  Scin¬ 
dia  the  fort  of  Afleergur,  and  the  city  of  Burhampour, 
in  the  Deccan,  and  the  forts  of  Dohud  and  Povcan  Ghur, 
with  the  territories  in  Candeifh  and  Guzerat,  appertain¬ 
ing  to  thefe  forts  x  fecondly,  to  allow  Scindia,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Britifh  government,  to  retain  certain 
lands,  which  he  had  long  held  in  his  family,  by  gift  from 
the  kings  of  Hindooftan;  and  that  certain  other  lands, 
fituated  in  the  provinces  conquered  by  the  Englifh,  in 
Hindooftan,  which  were  held  in  jaghire  by  perfons  be¬ 
longing  to  the  family  of  the  late  Mahadjee  Scindia,  fhould 
remain  in  the  pofieinon  of  thofe  perfons ;  and  further,  to 
prevent  any  individual  from  incurring  lofs  or  fullering 
diftrefs  by  this  arrangement,  that  the  company  fhould 
either  pay  penfions,  or  grant  lands  in  jaghire,  to  fuch 
other  perfons  as  Scindia  fhould  name,  provided  the  fum 
to  be  paid  did  not  exceed  feventeen  lacks  of  rupees  by 
the  year :  thirdly,  to  reftore  to  Scindia  certain  lands  and 
villages,  fituated  in  the  peifhwa’s  dominions,  and  lately 
taken  pofleffion  of  by  the  Britifh  government  or  its  allies, 
and  which  the  family  of  Scindia  had  long  held  as  a  per- 
fonal  eftate  :  laftly,  Scindia  was  invited  to  partake  of  the 
benefits  of  the  fubfidiary  treaties  exifting  between  the 
Britifh  government  and  the  peifhwa  anchnizam;  and  it 
was  ftipulated,  that  for  the  future,  accredited  minifters 
from  each  government  fhould  conftantly  refide  at  the  court 
of  the  other. 

The  treaty  was  ratified  by  Scindia,  and  returned  to  ge¬ 
neral  Wellelley  for  tranfiniffion  to  the  feat  of  government. 
On  the  1 5th  of  January,  1804,  that  with  the- rajah  of  Be¬ 
rar  was  ratified  by  the  governor-general  in  council ;  and, 
on  the  13th  of  February,  that  with  Scindia  was  alfo  rati¬ 
fied  by  the  marquis  Wellelley,  who  immediately  caufed 
the  complete  reftoration  of  peace  with  the.  Mahratta 
princes  to  be  proclaimed  with  the  ufual  forms,  through¬ 
out  the  Britifh  empire  in  India.  Thus,  in  little  more 
than  four  months  from  the  commencement  of  hoftilities, 
was  this  formidable  and  alarming  Mahratta  war,  upholden 
and  inflamed  by  the  French,  brought  to  a  happy  and  glo¬ 
rious  termination.  The  celebrated  battles  of  Delhi,  Af- 
fye,  Lafwaree,  and  Argaum,  will  be  remembered  as  long 
as  the  records  of  Britifh  magnanimity  remain.  In  thele 
engagements  we  feverely  experienced  the  eft'eCt  of  Euro¬ 
pean  difcipline,  manifefted  by  the  d  eft  ru  Clive  fire  from 
the  improved  artillery,  and  the  obftinate  defence  made  by 
the  regular  battalions  formed  under  French  officers.  In 
faff,  every  aCtion  demonftrated,  too  forcibly,  the  pro¬ 
gress  which  the  French  had  made  in  teaching  the  natives 
of  India  the  art  of  war,  for  the  purpofe  of  overthrowing 
the  Britifh  empire  in  Hindooftan.  The  infantiy  flood  till 
the  Englifh  bayonets  came  to  their  breafts ;  the  artillery¬ 
men  ferved  their  guns  without  receding  an  inch,  till  they 
fell  under  the  wheels  of  their  own  cannon  ;  the  cavalry 
charged  to  the  very  muzzles  of  the  Englifh  firelocks! 
There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  records  of  human  carnage,  a 
more  defperate  engagement  recounted  than  that  which 
was  fought  between  the  Britifh  army  commanded  by  fir 
Arthur  Wellelley,  and  the  Mahrattas,  aided  by  the  French 
regular  battalions,  on  the  plain  of  Aflye,  an.  event- which 
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has  eftablifhed  for  ever  the  invincible  character  of  Eng- 
lilhmen  in  the  hearts  of  the  chiefs  and  princes  of  Hin- 
dooltan. 

The  thanks  of  both  houfes  of  parliament  were  voted  to 
the  governor-general,  and  the  commanders,  officers,  and 
foldiers,  of  the  l'everal  armies,  which  had  ffiared  in  the 
glory  or'  the  contell.  His  majefty  was  alfo  further  pleafed 
to  create  general  Lake  a  peer  of  the  realm,  and  general 
Welleiley  a  knight  of  the  Bath. 

The  fair  profpeft,  which  the  termination  of  the  war 
with  Scindia,  and  the  rajah  of  Berar,  gave  of  general  and 
permanent  tranquillity  throughout  India,  fuffered  a  ffiort 
interruption  from  the  aggreffion  of  Holkar,  the  chieftain 
already  policed  as  the  rival  of  Scindia,  over  whom  the 
former  had  gained  an  advantage,  previous  to  hoftilities 
with  the  Engliih.  Jefwunt  Rao  Holkar  was  an  illegiti¬ 
mate  fon  of  one  of  the  principal  Mahratta  chieftains,  and 
had  ufurped  the  hereditary  rights  of  his  legitimate  bro¬ 
ther  Calhee  Rao  ;  and,  being  of  an  aftive  difpofition, 
directed  his  efforts  to  extend  his.  territories  and  increafe 
his  wealth  by  dint  of  arms ;  which,  regardlefs  of  right  or 
juftice,  he  turned  indiscriminately  on  thofe  princes  whole 
poffeffions  promifed  him  the  richeft  booty.  Whilft  war 
lubfifted  between  the  Engliih  and  the  confederated  chief¬ 
tains,  he  profeffed  himfelf  well  inclined  to  both  parties, 
yet  employed  his  time  in  plundering  both  ;  he  laid  the  city 
of  Aurungabad,  the  capital  of  the  nizam,  under  a  heavy 
contribution,  collected  tribute  from  the  rajahpout  princes, 
enforced  exactions  from  fome  diltridts  belonging  to  Scin¬ 
dia  ;  and  when,  on  the  conclufion  of  peace  with  Scindia, 
this  freebooter  was  required  to  defilt  from  his  predatory 
incurfions,  and  invited  to  participate  in  the  general  arn- 
nefty,  he  replied  at  firlt  in  evafive,  and  afterwards  in  info- 
lent,  terms  of  defiance.  His  folly  and  ralhnefs  foon  met 
their  reward.  Emboldened  by  a  firlt  and  partial  luccefis 
over  a  final!  detachment  that  had  penetrated  into  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Malwa,  he  advanced  to  the  Jumna,  which  he 
crofted  in  perfon  with  his  cavalry,  and  fixed  his  camp, 
leaving  his  infantry  and  artillery  to  profecute  their  hoftile 
operations  on  the. weltern  bank  of  the  river. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  1804,  the  commander-in-chief, 
in  conformity  with  his  inftruftions,  required  the  imme¬ 
diate  evacuation  of  the  poll  thus  occupied  by  Holkar  ;  and 
ftated  that  he  Ihouid  be  left  in  the  unmolelted  enjoyment 
of  his  authority,  provided  he  retired  into  his  own  do¬ 
mains,  and  ahftained  from  all  further  exactions  of  tribute 
from  the  allies  of  the  Eaft-India  company.  To  this  re- 
quiiition  a  reply  was  returned  on  the  2.7th  of  February  in 
amicable  terms,  and  an  affurance  was  given  that  vaqueels 
(ambaffadors)  ihouid  be  fent  to  negociate  a  treaty.  On 
the  1 6  th  of  March  they  arrived,  and  propoled  on  his  part, 
terms  of  a  nature  fufficiently  exteniive.  They  demanded 
“  that  he  fnould  be  permitted  to  coiled!  the  choute,  (a  fourth 
part  of  the  revenues,)  agreeably  to  the  cuitom  of  his  an- 
ceftors  ;  that  the  ancient  poiTeifions  formerly  held  by  the 
family,  fuch  as  Etawah,  &c.  (affigned  to  the  company  by 
the  vizier  of  Oude,  under  the  treaty  of  Lucknow  in  1801,) 
twelve  pergunnahs  in  the  Douab,  and  a  pergunnah  in 
Bundelcund,  ihouid  be  ceded  to  him  ;  that  the  country 
of  Humana,  which  was  alfo  formerly  in  the  poffeffion  of 
the  family,  ihouid  be  given  up ;  and  that  the  territory 
then  occupied  by  him  ihouid  be  guaranteed,  and  a  treaty 
concluded  with  him  on  terms  fimilar  to  that  figned  with 
Scindia.”  Thefe  propofitions  were  inftantly  rejected,  and 
the  offer  of  peace  again  made,  folely  on  the  condition 
that  he  ihouid  withdraw  his  troops  within  his  own  domi¬ 
nions.  Several  communications  afterwards  took  place,  all 
of  them  on  his  part  evafive  of  this  propofal.  The  laif, 
about  the  4th  of  April,  ftated  that  he  was  about  to  vifit 
Agimere,  a  province  belonging  to  Scindia  ;  whence,  af¬ 
ter  having  performed  fome  devotional  duties  affigned  as 
the  caule  of  his  Journey  thither,  he  ihouid  commence  his 
march  home.  At  Agimere  he  levied  considerable  contri¬ 
butions,  and  even  made  an  attempt  to  poffefs  himfelf  of 
tire  fort.  This  tranlkflion,  therefore,  combined  with  the 
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information  afforded  by  the  minifters  of  Scindia,  compel¬ 
led  the  commander-in-chief  at  once  to  refolve  upon  war. 

It  appears,  that,  fubfequent  to  the  peace  concluded  be¬ 
tween  Scindia  and  the  Company,  Holkar  earneftly  preffed 
that  chief  to  aid  him  in  his  hoftile  defigns.  Scindia, 
averfe  to  any  renewal  of  a  war  in  which  he  had  already 
fuffered  fo  much,  fteadily  refufed  all  co-operation,  and 
expreffed  his  ow;\  defire  to  be  at  peace ;  complaining  at 
the  fame  time  of  the  injury  which  had  been  committed 
upon  him  by  the  attack  at  Agimere.  Holkar,  in  juftifi- 
cation  of  his  conduit,  alleged,  that  the  rajah  of  Jodpour 
(with  whom  he  intended  to  leave  his  family  “  when  he 
commenced  his  operations  againjl  the  Englijh ”)  was  unwilling 
to  take  upon  himfelf  that  charge,  unlefs.  the  fort  and 
province  of  Agimere  were  firlt  made  over  to  him,  and 
infifted  that  Scindia  could  not  do  otherwife  than  forgive 
a  ftep  neceffary  to  that  war  which  wras  to  be  waged  for 
the  independence  of  the  Mahratta  empire. 

With  fuch  indubitable  reafons  for  military  and  decifive 
operations,  ail  liefitation  would  have  been  dangerous  and 
blameable.  On  the  16th  of  April,  therefore,  orders  were 
iffued  to  the  commander-in-chief  for  operations  in  Hin- 
dooftan  and  the  Deccan  ;  a  notification  of  which  was  con¬ 
veyed  by  major  Malcolm  to  Scindia. 

The  principal  poffeffions  occupied  by  the  followers  of 
Jefwunt  Rao  Holkar  in  the  Deccan,  were  the  fort  and 
territory  of  Chandore,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  north  of  Poonah,  and  the  forts  of  Dhoorb  and  Gal- 
nah  ;  a  territory  was  alfo  held  under  his  authority  in 
Oandeilh,  together  with  a  few  diftrifts  intermixed  with 
the  dominions  of  the  nizam.  The  fiege  of  Chandore  and, 
Galnah,  as  the  occupation  of  them  wrould  at  once  deprive 
the  enemy  of  all  his  pofleffions  in  the  Deccan,  was  natu¬ 
rally  relblved  upon.  To  the  march  of  an  army  for  that 
purpofe,  the  wafted  country  between  Poonah  and  Chan¬ 
dore  prefented  many  difficulties ;  and  an  apprehenfion 
was  entertained,  that,  unlefs  hoftilities  were  poftponed  un¬ 
til  the  rainy  feafon,  no  effeitive  operations  could  take 
place  in  the  Deccan.  Major-general  Welleiley,  however, 
ad'verfe  to  every  idea  of  procraftination,  placed  the  troops 
under  his  command  in  a  Itate  fit  for  immediate  fervice. 

The  difpofition  made  with  a  view  to  hoftilities  again!! 
Holkar,  was  as  follows  :  The  principal  corps  was  to  af- 
femble  at  Aurungabad,  under  the  command  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  Wallace  of  his  majefty’s  19th  dragoons,  four  re¬ 
giments  of  native  cavalry,  two  regiments  of  European  in¬ 
fantry,  the  74th  and  94th  ;  and  fix  battalions  of  fepoys, 
with  a  battering  train, -and  a  proportion  of  artillery  in  pio¬ 
neers  ;  leaving  a  referve  at  Poonah  of  four  battalions  of 
lepoys,  at  Hydrabad  of  two  battalions,  and  a  garrilon  of 
one  battalion  in  Ahmednagur. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  commander-in-chief,  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  troops  into  Guzerat,  againft  the  domains  of  Hol¬ 
kar  in  Malwa,  was  likely  to  be  attended  with  great  ad¬ 
vantage}  and  meafures  were  therefore  adopted  for  rein¬ 
forcing  the  troops  in  that  quarter.  Colonel  Murray  was 
the  officer  who  received  inftruitions  relative  to  that  branch 
of  the  fervice.  At  the  fame  time  Scindia  was  directed 
to  employ  his  ftrength  in  the  reduction  of  fuch  parte  of 
the  poffeffions  of  Holkar  as  might  be  raoft  acccffible.  to 
his  army.  Lieutenant-colonel  Ball  was  ftationed  with  a 
detachment  of  troops  near  Canoon,  a  town  about  ninety 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Delhi,  to  oppofe  any  irruption  into 
the  recently-acquired  territory  of  the  company  in  that 
direction.  A  detachment  was  alio  formed  under  lieute¬ 
nant-colonel  Monlon  for  the  defence  of  Jeypour,  which 
began  its  march  towards  Jeynagur  on  the  18  th  of  April. 
On  the  morning  of  the  23d,  Holkar  commenced  a  preci¬ 
pitate  retreat  towards  the  fouthward.  We  Ihouid  here 
obferve,  that  general  Welleiley,  having  received  inftruc- 
tions  from  the  governor-general  to  proceed  to  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam  on  the  public  fervice,  now  refigned  the  militari- 
powers  intrufted  to  him. 

After  a  reft  of  two  days,  upon  the  further  advance  of 
colonel  Monfon  with  his  detachment,  followed  by  gene¬ 
ral 
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ral  Lake  with  the  main  army,  Holkar  again  refumed  his 
precipitate  retreat ;  which  he  continued  till  he  reached 
Corah,  a  place  fo  diftant  from  the  troops  which  followed, 
that  he  was  necefi’arily  fecured  from  an  inftant  attack. 
About  feventy  miles  north-eaft  of  Corah  Hood  the  for- 
trels  of  Rampour,  for  the  attack  of  which  lieutenant- 
colonel  Don  was  felected.  At  the  head  of  three  bat¬ 
talions  of  native  infantry,  one  regiment  of  native  cavalry, 
with  heavy  ordnance  and  field-artillery,  that  place  was 
carried  on  the  16th  of  May,  1804.  The  attack  was  com¬ 
menced  before  day-break.  Lieutenant-colonel  Don  de¬ 
termined  to  affail  the  gateways.  He  did  not,  however, 
take  a  pofition  oppofite  to  it,  left  by  fuch  a  movement 
his  intention  firould  be  betrayed.  Major  Doveton's  regi¬ 
ment  was  left  within  the  camp,  with  orders,  as  loon  as 
the  attack  commenced,  to  move  down  in  the  direction 
which  the  fugitives  would  naturally  fake,  and  to  inter¬ 
cept  them  in  their  flight.  The  detachment  under  lieute¬ 
nant-colonel  Don  moved  forward  without  difcovery,  till 
within  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  gateway,  when 
a  picquet  of  the  Jonk  battalion  fired.  The  garrifon,  how¬ 
ever,  was  ftill  not  alarmed,  nor  did  any  difcharge  of  muf- 
quetry  or  artillery  take  place  till  the  troops  were  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  the  pallage.  A  number  of  men  were 
then  feen  running  along  the  top  of  the  glacis,  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  gain  the  gateway ;  upon  whom  a  heavy  fire  wras 
immediately  opened  on  the  part  of  the  Britilh,  which 
fruftrated  their  intention.  The  gates  were  then  blown 
open,  and  the  town  entered.  The  fugitives,  taking  the 
direction  which  had  been  forefeen,  were  of  courfe  inter¬ 
cepted.  The  enemy’s  force  was  from  one  thoufand  to 
eleven  hundred  men,  of  w’hom  near  fifty  were  deftroyed 
in  pafling  through  the  gateways,  and  little  lhort  of  three 
hundred  in  the  flight  towards  the  plain.  A  confiderable 
number  of  guns,  with  powder,  lliot,  &c.  were  taken  in 
the  fort.  Lieutenant  Boileau  was  flightly  wounded,  and 
lbme  lofs  was  fuftained  of  natives. 

On  the  fecond  of  July  was  afl’aulted  the  important  for- 
trel's  of  Hinglais-Ghur ;  a  place,  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  deemed  wholly  impregnable.  At  half-paft  two, 
a  party  from  lieutenant-colonel  Monfon’s  detachment, 
compofed  of  the  2d  battalion  2d  regiment,  fix  fix-pound¬ 
ers,  and  a  part  of  lieutenant  Lucan’s  cavalry,  the  whole 
under  the  command  of  major  Sinclair,  advanced  to  the 
attack.  The  fire  from  the  fortrefs  was  in  the  courfe  of  an 
hour  entirely  filenced,  the  walls  were  then  efcaladed,  and 
the  place  carried  without  the  lofs  of  an  officer.  Hinglais- 
Ghur  had  been  polfeffed  by  the  family  of  Holkar  for  fifty 
years.  It  is  furrounded  by  a  natural  ravine  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  breadth,  and  two  hundred  in  depth,  the 
fides  being  perpendicular,  on  the  inner  fide  of  which 
ftood  the  walls  of  the  fort. 

In  addition  to  the  importance  of  the  place  itfelf,  w'as 
the  poffible  practicability  of  communicating  with  colonel 
Murray,  at  that  time  on  his  march  from  Guzerat  towards 
Ougein.  With  a  view  to  a  junction,  and  in  the  hope  of 
procuring  fupplies,  colonel  Monfon  advanced  about  fifty 
miles  from  the  Mokundra  pals.  It  was  his  firft  inten¬ 
tion,  if  poffible,  to  give  battle  to  the  troops  under  the 
perfonal  command  of  Holkar;  finding  himlelf,  however, 
in  great  want  of  provilions,  and  learning  that  colonel 
Murray  intended  to  fall  back  on  the  Myhie  river,  he 
judged  it  prudent  to  retire  again  to  the  pals.  It  was 
upon  this  march  that  intelligence  was  received  of  an  at¬ 
tack  having  been  made  by  Holkar  on  lieutenant  Lucan, 
who  it  was  ftated  had  himfeif  with  feveral  firdars  been 
taken  prifoners.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  July, 
Holkar’s  cavalry  appeared  in  fight.  So  formidable  was 
their  number,  that  a  demand  was  made  requiring,  the  fur- 
render  of  the  guns  and  lmall  arms  of  the  Britilh  detach¬ 
ment.  This  requifition  was  fcornfully  rejefted  ;  and  Hol¬ 
kar  in  vain  attempted  to  make  an  impreffion  upon  the 
firmnefs  of  colonel  Monfon’s  fmall  army.  Confiderable 
difficulties  were  fuftained  in  the  retreat,  and  the  different 
corps  drew  back  in  much  diforder  to  Agra,  which  they 
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all  reached  by  the  51ft  of  Auguft.  No  united  attack, 
however,  was  made  by  the  enemy  after  the  28th. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  operations  fubfequent  to  the 
march  from  Caw'npour,  in  September,  1804,  under  the 
commander-in-chief,  general  Lake.  After  colonel  Mon¬ 
fon’s  retreat,  Jefwunt  Rao  Holkar  advanced  to  Matura, 
and  took  poffeffion  of  that  city,  which  is  fituated  about 
thirty  miles  from  Agra,  whither  general  Lake  arrived  on 
the  22ft.  Having  united  his  whole  force  at  Secundra,  he 
on  the  1  ft  of  October  marched  againft  the  troops  of  Hol¬ 
kar  at  Matura,  which  was  abandoned  by  the  enemy  on 
the  3d.  Upon  the  8th,  Holkar  detached  his  infantry  and 
guns  to  attack  the  city  of  Delhi ;  which  was  fortunately 
entered  by  colonel  Byrne,  in  time  for  its  defence.  On 
the  7th  a  heavy  cannonade  was  opened  againft  the  place, 
but  it  did  little  injury;  the  walls,  however,  being  much 
out  of  repair,  and  a  breach  being  deemed  practicable,  it 
was  thought  neceffary  to  check  the  progrefs  of  the  aflail- 
ants  by  a  fortie :  two  hundred  men  were  therefore  fe- 
lecled  from  the  2d  battalion  of  the  14th  regiment,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  from  captain  Harriot’s  corps.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Role,  who  commanded  the  party,  led  them  in- 
ftantly  againft  the  enemy’s  battery  ;  poffeffed  himfeif  of 
their  guns,  and  fpiked  them.  A  fiege  was  fuftained  of 
nine  days.  On  the  14th  of  the  month  a  general  aflault 
was  attempted,  which  entirely  failing,  the  enemy  on  the 
1 5th  abandoned  their  attempt,  and  retreated. 

The  commander-in-chief,  having  completed  his  fup¬ 
plies  at  Matura,  on  the  17th  of  October  reached  Delin'. 
Holkar  with  his  cavalry  immediately  paffed  the  Jumna, 
acrofs  which  general  Lake  purfued  him,  taking  the  left 
bank  of  that  river  with  the  referve  under  lieutenant-colo¬ 
nel  Don,  three  regiments  of  dragoons,  three  of  native  ca¬ 
valry,  and  the  European  mounted  artillery.  Major-gene¬ 
ral  Frazer,  with  the  remainder  of  the  infantry,  two  regi¬ 
ments  of  native  cavalry,  and  the  park  of  artillery,  at  the 
fame  time  took  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna  from  Delhi. 

This  movement  was  combined  with  a  view  to  compel 
both  the  infantry  and  the  cavalry  of  the  Mahrattas  to 
rifle  an  aCtion.  The  infantry  and  artillery  of  Holkar  had 
at  this  period  reached  the  fortrefs  of  Deig,  where  they 
were  protected  by  the  guns  of  that  place.  Their  force 
amounted  to  twenty-four  battalions  of  infantry,  a  large 
body  of  liorfe,  and  one  hundred  and  fixty  pieces  of  ord¬ 
nance.  Major-general  Frazer  found  the  enemy  very 
ltrongly  entrenched,  the  left  wing  of  their  force  extended 
to  Deig,  and  a  large  jeel  of  water  covering  the  whole  of 
their  right  and  front.  The  attack  was  delayed  till  the 
morning  of  November  the  13th.  At  three  o’clock  a  cir¬ 
cuit  was  made  to  the  left  round  the  jeel,  fo  as  to  open 
upon  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy.  A  large  village 
which  protected  them  was  inftantly  carried.  Major-gene¬ 
ral  Frazer,  following  up  his  fuccefs,  marched  down  on 
their  line,  and  feized  the  whole  of  their  guns  and  how¬ 
itzers  :  he,  however,  whillt  at  the  head  of  the  troops, 
received  lb  ferious  a  wound  as  to  compel  him  to  be 
carried  off  the  field.  Colonel  Monfon  then  affumed  the 
command,  and  completed  the  victory ;  the  enemy  was 
driven  under  the  fort,  which  commenced  a  heavy  fire. 
The  lofs  of  the  Britilh  army  was  in  confequence  very 
confiderable ;  the  whole,  however,  of  the  infantry,  with 
the  ordnance,  under  the  command  of  Hernaut  Dada,  the 
chief  officer  of  Holkar,  fell  into  their  hands.  Two  thou¬ 
fand  of  the  enemy  were  killed  or  drowned  in  their  efforts 
to  el'cape  ;  and  eighty-fieven  pieces  of  ordnance  were  cap¬ 
tured.  The  rajah  of  Burtpour  violated  on  this  occafion 
his  alliance  with  the  Eaft-India  company.  The  troops 
in  the  fortrefs  which  fired  upon  the  Britilh  were  the  rajah’s. 
The  gallant  general  Frazer,  having  fullered  amputation, 
unfortvinately  died  on  the  24th  of  November. 

While  Holkar’s  infantry  was  thus  deftroyed,  general 
Lake  in  the  mean  while  continued  to  purfue  the  main 
body  of  his  cavalry  :  a  march  of  four  hundred  and  fourteen 
miles  had  been  performed  in  eighteen  days.  On  the  17th 
of  November  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry  was 
G  g  furprifed 
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furprifed  near  the  city  of  Ferruckabad ;  a  distance  of 
fifty-eight  miles,  was  overcome  in  a  march  of  twenty-four 
hours,  and  a  complete  victory  obtained.  Holkar  himfelf 
with  difficulty  efcaped,  and  fled  with  a  veiy  fmall  body 
of  retainers. 

The  fortrefs  of  Deig  was  now  invefted  ;  and  its  out-work 
having  been  carried  by  aflault,  it  was  afterwards  evacuated 
without  further  refiftance.  The  fugitives,  compofed  of 
the  rajah  of  Burtpour’s  battalions,  and  his  garrifon,  with 
the  remainder  of  Holkar’s  infantry,  appeared  generally  to 
have  taken  the  direction  of  Burtpour.  The  Britilh  army 
therefore  immediately  marched  for  that  ftrong-hold,  and 
attempted  to  ftonn  the  place  on  the  gth  of  January  1.805  ; 
but  without  fuccefs.  The  fortrefs  was  expofed  to  no  iefs 
than  five  alfaults,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
commander-in-chief  lord  Lake  ;  in  every  one  of  which 
our  troops  were  repulled  with  confiderable  lofs.  The 
rajah,  who  had  Unit  himfelf  up  in  it,  propofed  conditions, 
which  the  commander-in-chief  did  not  think  it  proper  to 
accede  to.  The  conditions  propofed  by  him,  were,  to 
pay  all  the  expences  of  the  war,  and  to  give,  befldes, 
three  lacks  to  be  diflributed  among  the  troops.  Thefe 
advantageous  offers  were  rejected,  in  confequence  of  a 
determination  to  proceed  againll  him  with  the  utmoft 
rigour,  on  account  of  his  treachery  to  the  company,  he 
being  one  of  its  mod  ancient  and  favoured  allies.  The 
inltruCtions  of  the  governor-general  were,  that  nothing 
lefs  than  an  unconditional  furrender  fliould  be  accepted. 

It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  the  reduction  of 
Burtpour  was  a  talk  of  i'uch  eafy  accomplifliment.  The 
rajah,  who  defended  it,  had  accumulated  in  that  fortrefs 
every  thing  that  was  moft  dear  to  him — his  family,  his 
treafure  ;  and  had  expreffed  an  intention  of  blowing  up 
both  them  and  himfelf,  fliould  the  Englifli  obtain  a  footing 
in  the  place.  This  important  fortrefs  is  fituated  in  a 
fmall,  but  one  of  the  higheft  cultivated  diftriCts  in  India, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  all  of  the  lame  tribe,  and 
connected  either  by  confanguinity  or  other  relations  with 
each  other.  The  force  with  which  lord  Lake  fat  down 
before  the  town  did  not  exceed  twelve  thoufand  men; 
and  the  works  were  of  fo  great  extent,  that  he  was  not 
enabled  to  maik  more  than  one  quarter  of  them.  All  the 
other  parts  of  the  garrifon  had  communication  with  the 
open  country,  and  the  adherents  of  the  rajah  were  Angu¬ 
larly  brave  and  faithful.  Thefe  circumftances  are  lufli- 
cient  to  account  for  the  obftinacy  of  the  defence  ;  and 
our  lofs  in  the  various  alfaults  upon  Burtpour,  is  elti- 
mated  at  three  thoufand  men,  of  whom  one  hundred  and 
five  were  officers.  During  the  laft  attack  of  the  Englifli 
on  the  above  fort,  a  number  of  old  guns  were  brought 
forward,  on  the  firfl:  firing  of  which  no  lefs  than  five  of 
them  burft,  killed  twenty  men,  and  wounded  feveral  others. 
The  troops  were  ftruck  with  a  fudden  panic,  and  tiie 
artillery  corps  refilled  to  do  their  duty ;  Holkar  flew  to 
the  fpot,  attended  by  the  Killadar,  and  harangued  the 
garrifon  with  great  firmnefs  and  fpirit.  This  meafure 
had  the  defined  effeCt,  and  The  troops  returned  to  the 
charge  with  redoubled  vigour.  It  is  probable  that  this 
Angle  circumftance  contributed  more  than  any  other  to 
fave  the  place. 

At  length  the  rajah  of  Burtpour,  after  repelling  all  the 
affaults  which  had  been  made  upon  him,  propoled  con¬ 
ditions,  to  which  general  lord  Lake  thought  fit  to  accede. 
The  terms -upon  which  peace  was  granted  to  him  were 
fettled  on  the  10th  of  April,  1805,  and  fubfequently  rati¬ 
fied  by  the  governor-general.  The  articles,  among  other 
particulars,  ftipulated1,  “  that  he  fliould  remain  in  polfelfion 
of  his  fortrefs  of  Burtpour ;  that  he  fliould  pay,  twenty 
lacks  to  the  army ;  that  the  fort  of  Deig,  and  a  diftriCt 
for  three  miles  round  it,  fliould  be  ceded  to  the  company  ; 
and  that  he  fliould  reftore  all  the  territory  conferred  upon 
him  at  the  time  he  profdfed  to  be  the  ally  of  the  Englifli. 

With  this  reduction  of  Holkar’s  power  and  confederacy, 
the  permanent  tranquillity  of  India,  and  the  profperity  of 
our  poffeffions  in  Hindooftan,  appear,  for  the  firfl  time, 
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to  be  fixed  on  a  firm  bafis,  But,  as  a  meafure  of  prudence, 
our  troops  continued  to  occupy  commanding  pofitions, 
until  the  various  ftipulations  which  had  been  made  for 
the  general  benefit  of  all  the  ftates  of  India  were  finally 
completed ;  a  necefiary  precaution,  in  a  country  where  a 
fpirit  of  rapacious  aggrandizement  prevails  among  the 
native  princes,  over  every  other  fentiment  or  confideration.  ' 
Holkar  himfelf,  though  difeomfited,  was  ftill  in  a  fituation 
to  give  trouble;  it  became,  therefore,  necefiary  for  the 
general  weal  to  purfue  him  ;  and,  fo  foon  as  the  favourable 
feafion  returned,  lord  Lake  made  arrangements  for  that 
purpofe.  Separate  detachments'  of  Englifli  troops  took 
different  routes  ;  but  the  Mahratta  chief  was  propor- 
tionably  aCtive.  and  vigilant.  Lord  Lake,  however,  laid 
his  plans  with  judgment,  and  followed  them  up  with 
luch  celerity,  that  Holkar,  without  being  permitted  time 
to  breathe,  was  chafed  to  the  very  banks  of  the  Hyphafis, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the  power  of  his 
puriuers,  when  a  negociation  commenced,  which  faved 
the  fugitive  from  impending  ruin,  and  tied  his  hands 
from  further  mifehief. 

After  the  completion  of  thefe  arduous  and  important 
fervices,  the  marquis  Cornwallis  was  to  fucceed  marquis 
Wellefley  as  governor-general ;  and  he  had  even  arrived 
in  India ;  but  died  at  Gazepour,  in  the  province  of  Be¬ 
nares,  before  lie  was  able  to  reach  the  head-quarters,  on 
the  5th  of  OCtober,  1805.  Sir  George  Barlow  then  filled 
this  important  office,  until  1807,  when  lord  Mihto,  the 
prefent  governor-general,  fucceeded ;  and  has  thus  far 
conducted  his  adminiftration  in  harmony  and  peace. 

And  now,  wholly  expelled  from  the  luxuriant  ffiores 
of  India,  and  from  their  fall  hold  at  the  court  of  Gol- 
conda,  the  country  of  diamonds,  it  was  the  fate  of  the  humbled 
French  officers,  who  furvived  the  feveral  aCtions,  to  return 
to  Paris,  foiled  in  all  their  great  and  mighty  defigns  of 
obtaining  for  Bonaparte  an  enlarged  dominion  in  Hin- 
dooftan.  The  active  mind  of  Napoleon,  however,  as  yet 
victorious  and  triumphant  in  all  his  gigantic  ftrides, 
except  againft  the. Englifli,  readily  fuggefied  to  his  parti- 
fans  a  frefli  fcheme  for  eventually  fecuring  a  large  portion 
of  that  defirable  country,  for  ever  abounding  in  wealth 
and  riches.  This  was  to  be  accompliflied  by  means  of  an 
embafly  to  the  court  of  Perfia,  to  entangle  that  monarch 
in  a  projected  defeent  upon  Hindooftan,  by  the  fame  route 
which  Alexander  and  Ghengis  Khan  made  their  victorious 
way,  and  bore  down  all  before  them.  In  confequence  of 
this  embafly,  Juflut  Bey  was  'difpatclied  by  the  Perfian 
king,  in  company  with  a  French  officer,  to  Paris,  in  the 
month  of  September  1807,  to  fofter  and  mature  this  new 
alliance.  The  refult  has  not  hitherto  produced  any  aCtive 
operations;  and,  in  order  to  counteract  thefe  infidious 
meafures,  his  excellency  fir  Harford  Jones  was  with  all 
poffible  expedition  difpatched  to  the  Perfian  court,  as 
ambaflador  from  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  to  urge  the 
more  honourable  principle  of  ftill  maintaining  the  relations 
of  amity  and  peace.  Both  nations  are  on  the  tip-toe  of 
expectation ;  and  much  will  of  courfe  depend  on  the 
good  fenf’e  and  difeernment  of  the  Perfian  monarch.  By 
advices  which  reached  England  from  Bengal  in  April  1809, 
fir  Harford  Jones  had  fafely  landed  from  the  Nereide  fri¬ 
gate  at  Bufheer,  in  the  Perfian  Gulf,  and  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  with  every  mark  of  refpeCt  and  diftinCtion.  What¬ 
ever  the  events  may  be  which  are  to  follow,  the  reader 
will  find  them  faithfully  recorded  under  the  article  Persia. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  vaft  advantages  gained  for  the 
public  during  the  adminiftration  of  marquis  Wellefley, 
the  fecurity  obtained  for  the  continuance  of  general  tran¬ 
quillity,  the  complete  expulfion  of  the  French  from  India, 
and  the  barrier,  to  all  appearance  infurmountable,  which 
the  treaty  of  Baffen,  and  the  fubfequent  arrangements,  have 
raifed  againft  their  return  by  way  of  the  Deccan,  but  one 
opinion  can  be  held.  They  form  a  rock  on  which  the 
Britilh  eltablifliments  in  Hindooftan  will  raife  their  pre¬ 
eminent  character,  and  repol’e  in  fecurity,  amidft  the  ftorms 
of  faCtion,  and  the  turbulence  of  rival  ftates. 

RELIGION 
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RELIGION  and  MYTHOLOGY  of  the  ABORI¬ 
GINAL  INHABITANTS  of  HINDOOSTAN. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fa£t,  that  the  aborigines  of  India,  or 
race  of  Hindoos,  are  even  at  the  prefent  day  idolaters. 
And  notwithftanding  the  great  progrefs  of  Ifiamifm,  in¬ 
duced  by  the  example,  and'  enforced  by  the  laws,  of  their 
Mogul  conquerors,  for  eight  hundred  years  pa  ft,  and  in 
fpite  ol  their  intercourfe  with  fo  many  enlightened  nations, 
and  the  utmoft  exertions  of  the  Chriftia’n  miflionaries, 
there  are  ftill  to  be  found  at  leaft  fifty  idolatrous  Hindoos  to 
one  perfbn  of  any  other  faith  in  their  country.  And  it 
is  extraordinary,  that,  fo  far  from  being  foiicitous  to  make 
profelytes  to  their  religion,  if  a  foreigner  were  to  re  quaff 
the  indulgence  of  being  admitted  to  worfhip  their  gods, 
his  propolal  would  be  rejected  with  contempt.  Yet  they 
neither  hate,  defpife,  pity,  nor  perfecute,  any  of  thofe 
who  follow  a  different  perluafion. 

But,  howfoever  general  the  worfhip  of  idols  is  every 
where  found  among  the  Hindoos,  there  is  not  the  final  leu; 
doubt  but  their  religion  was  originally  pure,  and  their 
faith  and  adoration  direfted,  as  they  ought,  to  the  Supreme 
Being.  This-  feems  abundantly  evident  from  various 
paflages  of  their  Vedas,  and  other  Indian  feriptures ;  as 
well  as  from  the  mild  and  exemplary  charafter  of  this 
people  throughout  all  their  caffs ;  and  from  commu¬ 
nications  made  with  various  learned  perfons  among  their 
different  fefts,  who  profefs  to  adore  and  believe  in  the 
one  only  true  God;  although  they  bend  before  thofe 
molten  images,  which  were  only  at  firft  intended,  as  they 
fay,  to  convey  to  unlettered'  minds  the  divine  attributes 
of  the  Almighty  Power  and  Perfection.  To  enquiries 
made  by  Chriitian  miflionaries  among  the  Hindoo  priefts, 
“  why  they  did  not  inftrutt  their  people  to  direft  their 
adoration  mentally  to  the  Supreme  Being,  of  whole  exif- 
tence  and  over-ruling  power  they  profeffed  themfelves  to 
be  convinced;”  they  anfwered,  “  that  God  was  a  Being 
without  Ihape,  incomprehenfible,  of  whom  no  precife 
idea  could  be  formed;  but  that  their  prostration  before 
idols,  being  vifible,  and  capable  of  imprefling  folemnity 
and  awe,  would  inltil  piety  and  devotion  into  the  minds 
of  the  people,  which  God  would  receive,  and  confider  as 
adoration  offered  .to  himfelf.  Befides,  heaven  is  a  palace 
with  many  doors  of  admifiion  into  it;  and  the  Supreme 
Being  could  never  intend  that  ail  the  nations  of  the  earth 
were  to  enter  by  one  and  the  fame  gate.  See  p.  35  of  this 
article. 

It  is,  however,  too  obvious,  that  the  common  people, 
whofe  underftandings  are  exercifed  in  no  higher  purluits 
than  thofe  of  their  rcfpeCtive  callings ;  and  the  worldly- 
minded  and  groi’s  among  the  higher  cafts,  who  have  little 
ambition  but  that  of  acquiring  worldly  riches;  have  no 
chance  for  fpiritual  reflections,  but  naturally  fix  their 
attention  upon  external  objeCts,  making  unto  themfelves 
gods  of  wood  and  ftone,  of  copper  and  brafs,  of  filver  and 
gold.  Before  thefe  they  proftrate  themfelves,  offer  up 
their  incenfe,  and  perform  various  facrifices ;  whence  to 
pollute  thefe  images,  or  violate  their  fanctuaries,  is  con- 
fidered  as  the  higheft  infult  that  can  be  offered  to  a 
Hindoo.  To  revenge  inch  a  facrilege,  they  value  not 
their  lives,  but  will  encounter  almoft  fmgle-handed  a  hoft 
of  foes,  and  meet  death  in  every  ihape  and  form.  This 
faCf  was  ftrikingly  verified  by  the  prieft  of  Sumnaut,  who 
led  Mahmood’s  army  to  perifh  in  the  defert  for  infulting 
his  god,  as  noticed  in  p.  1 1  of  this  volume ;  and  alfo  by 
the  narrow  efcape  of  colonel  Heron  from  the  defile  of 
Natam,  after  plundering  the  temple  of  Coilgoody  of  its 
idols,  as  mentioned  in  p.  85;  where  he  himfelf,  and  his 
army,  mult  inevitably  have  perifhed,  had  not  another  offi¬ 
cer  appealed  the  wrath  of  the  Hindoos  by  refloring  to  them 
their  ftolen  gods. 

Sir  William  Jones,  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  Afiatic 
Refearches,  has  given  the  outline  of  the  Hindoo  mytho¬ 
logy,  with  figures  of  their  principal  deities,  in  order  to 
alhmilate  them  with  the  gods  and  goddeifesof  the  ancient 
Greeks ;  and  demonltrate  that  the  religious  ceremonies 
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of  the  two  nations  had  the  fame  origin.  The  fcheme  of 
the  Indian  mythology  he  introduces  thus  : 

“  It  muff  always  be  remembered,  that  the  learned  Indians, 
as  they  are  inflruCted  by  their  own  books,  acknowledge 
only  One  Supreme  Being,  whom  they  call  Brahme,  or 
the  Great  One,  in  the  neuter  gender:  they  believe  his 
eiTence  to  be  infinitely  removed  from  the  comprehenfion 
of  any  mind  but  his  own ;  and  they  fuppofe-  him  to 
manifeft  his  power  by  the  operation  of  his  divine  fpirit, 
whom  they  name  Viflinu,  the  Pervader,  and  Narayan,  or 
Moving  on  the.  Waters,  both  in  the  male u line,  gender, 
whence  he  is  often  denominated  the'  Firjl  Male ;  and  by 
this  power  they  believe  that  the  whole  order  of  nature  is 
prelerved  and  lupported.  But  the  Vedantis,  unable  to  form 
a  diltinct  idea  of  brute  matter  independent  of  mind,  or 
to  conceive  that  the  work  of  Supreme  Goodnefs  was  left 
a  moment  to  itfelf,  imagine  that  the  Deity  is  ever  prefent 
to  his  work,  and  conftantly  fupports  a  feries  of  perceptions, 
which,  in  one  fenfe,  they  call  illufory,  though  theycannot 
but  admit  the  reality  of  all.  created  forms,  as  far  as  the 
happinefs  of  creatures  can  be  affeefed  by  them.  When 
they  confider  the  Divine  Power  exerted  in  creating,  or  in 
giving  exiftence  to  that  which  exifted  not  before,  they 
call  the  Deity  Brahma,  in  the  mafeuline  gender  alfo ;  and 
when  they  view  him  in  the  light  of  Dejlroyer,  or  Changer 
of  forms,  they  give  him  a  thoufand  names,  of  which  Siva, 
Ifwara,  liudra,  Heri,  Sambku,  and  Mahadeva,  or  Mahefa, 
are  the  moll:  common.  The  firft  operations  of  thefe  three 
Powers  are  varioully  deferibed  in  the  different  Puranas 
by  a  number  of  allegories,  and  from  them  we  may  deduce 
the  Ionian  philofophy  of  primeval  water,  the  doftrine  of 
the  Mundane  Egg,  and  the  veneration  paid  to  the  Nymph  a  a. 
lotos,  or  water  lily,  which  was  anciently  revered  in  Egypt, 
as  it  is  at  prefent  in  Hindooftan,  Tibet,  and  Nepal. 

“  That  water  was  the  primitive  element,  and  firft  work 
of  the  Creative  Power,  is  the  uniform  opinion  of  the 
Indian  philolophers  ;  but,  as  they  have  a  particular  ac¬ 
count  of  the  creation,'  as  well  as  of  the  general  deluge,  it 
can  never  be  admitted  that  their  whole  fyftem  arofe  from 
traditions  concerning  the  flood  only,  a'nd  muft  appear 
indubitable,  that  their  doftrine  is  in  part  borrowed  from 
the  opening  of  Birajit,  or  Genefis  ;  than  which  a  fublimer 
paflage,  from  the  firft _  word  to  the  laft,  never  flowed,  o=r 
will  flow,  from  any  human!  pen.  But  the  Mofaic  account 
of  the  creation  is  confiderably  diminifhed  by  the  Indian 
piaraphrafe  of  it,  with  which  Menu  begins  his  defeription 
of  the  formation  of  the  univerfe.  “  This  world  (lays  he) 
was  .all  darknefs,  undifcernable,  undiftinguilhable,  alto¬ 
gether  as  in  a  profound  fleep;  till  the  lelf-exiftent  invi- 
fible  God,  making  it  manifeft  with  five  elements  and 
other  glorious  forms,  perfectly  difpclled  the  gloom.  He, 
defiring  to  raife  up  various  creatures  by  an  emanation 
from  his  own  glory,  firft  created  the  waters,  and  impreffed 
them  with  a  power  of  motion :  by  that  power  was  pro¬ 
duced  a  golden  egg,  blazing  like  a  thoufand  funs,  in 
which  was  born  Brahma,  lelf-exifting,  the  great  parent 
of  all  rational  beings.  The  waters  are  called  nara,  lince 
they  are  the  offspring  of  Nera,  or  Ifwara ;  and  thence  was 
Narayana  named,  becaufe  his  firft  ayana,  or  moving,  was 
on  them.  That  which  is,  the  invifible  caufe,  eternal, 
lelf-exifting,  but  unperceived,  becoming  mafeuline  from 
neuter,  is  celebrated  among  all  creatures  by  the  name  of 
Brahma.  That  God,  having  dwelled  in  the  Egg  through 
revolving  years,  Himfelf  meditating  on  Himl'ell,  divided 
it  into  two  equal  parts ;  and  from  thofe  halves  formed 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  placing  in  the  midlt  the  fubtil 
ether,  the  eight  points  of  the  world,  and  the  permanent 
receptacle  of  waters.”  From  this  eternally-exifting  Great 
Firft  Caufe,  fprung  the  two  Eftences,  Vijhnu  and  Siva  ; 
and  thus  the  Hindoo  triad  or  triple  godhead  was  formed. 

“  Very  refpeftable  natives  (continues  the  learned  pre- 
fident)  have  allured  me,  that  one  or  two  miflionaries 
have  been  abfurd  enough,  in  their  zeal  for  the  converfion 
of  the  Gentiles,  to  urge,  ‘  that  the  Hindoos  were  even 
now  almoft  Chriltians,  becaufe  their  Brahma,  Vilhnu, 
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and  Siva,  were  no  other  than  the  Chriftian  Trinity';’  a 
Sentence  in  which  we  can  only  doubt  whether  follyj 
ignorance,  or  impiety,  predominates.  The  three  powers, 
creative,  prefervative,  and  dcflruaivt,  which  the  Hindoos 
exprefs  by  the  triliteral  word  O'm,  were  grofsly  aferibed 
by  the  firft  idolaters  to  the  heat,  light,  and  flame,  of  their 
miftaken  divinity  the  Sun ;  and  their  wifer  fucceffors  in 
the  Ealt,  who  perceived  that  the  Sun  was  only  a  created 
thing,  applied  thole  powers  to  its  Creator;  but  the  Indian 
Triad,  and  that  of  Plato,  which  he  calls  the  Supreme 
Good,  the  Reafon,  and  the  Soul,  are  infinitely  removed 
from  the  holinefs  and  fublimity  of  the  do&rine  which 
pious  Chriftians  have  deduced  from  texts  in  the  Gofpel. 
This  tenet  of  our  church,  cannot,  without  profanenefs, 
"be  compared  with  that  of  the  Hindoos,  which  has  only  an 
apparent  relemblance  to  it,  but  a  very  different  meaning.” 

The  fcheme  of  the  Hindoo  Triad  is  thus  ingenioufly 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Paterlon,  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Afiatic  Relearches  : 
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Brahma  is  find  to  mean  literally  in  Sanfkrit,  “  wifdom  of 
God."  He  is  reprefented  with  a  crown  upon  his  head,  and 
with  four  hands :  in  one  he  holds  a  feeptre.;  in  another  the 
Vedas,  or  Indian  Scriptures  ;  in  a  third  a  ring,  or  circle, 
as  an  emblem  of  eternity  ;  and  the  fourth  is  empty,  being 
ready  to  affift  and  protect  his  creatures.  His  goddefs  or  wife 
Serelwati,  (for  the  gods  of  the  Triad  have  all  wives,)  is 
the  patronel's  of  invention,  of  harmony,  and  eloquence.  She 
is  confidered  as  the  fountain  of  fcience  and  wifdom ;  the 
Minerva  of  India;  and  is  ufually  reprefented  with  a  mn- 
fical  inftrument  in  her  hand  ;  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  in¬ 
vented  the  Devanagry  letters,  and  the  Sanfkrit  language, 
in  which  the  facred  laws  of  the  Hindoos  were  conveyed 
to  mankind.  Under  her  aufpices  the  mufical  modes  are 
luppofed  to  be  demi-gods  or  genii  ;  and  an  original  Raga, 
or  god  of  the  mode, is  fuppofed  to  prefiae  over  the  fix  Indian 
feafons  ;  each  Raga  is  attended  by  five  Ragnics,  or  nymphs 
of  harmony  ;  each  has  eight  fons,  or  genii,  of  the  fame  di¬ 
vine  art ;  and  to  each  Raga  and  his  family  is  appropriated 
a  diftintt  feafor.,  in  which  alone  his  melody  can  be  lung,  or 
played,  at  preferibed  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  The 
mode  of  Dipaca,  or  Cupid  the'Infiamer,  is  fuppofed  to  be 
loft  ;  and  a  tradition -is  current  in  Hindooftan,  that  a  mufi- 
cian  who  attempted  to  reftore  it  was  confirmed  by  fire  from 
heaven.  This  goddefs  has  a  facred  feftival,  in  which  the 
jprofeflors  of  learning  and  fcience  offer  up  their  incenfe, 
their  pens,  and  their  books. 

Vijhiiu  is  reprefented  with  a  crown  on  his  head,  and 
four  arms  ;  bearing  in  each  hand  a  fymbol  of  his  pre- 
ferving  and  regenerating  quality.  The  lotus,  or  water- 
lily,  typifies  fecundity ;  the  Sanc’ha,  prefervation  and 
growth  ;  the  mace,  power  oyer  the  enemies  of  created 
matter;  the  dificus,  univerlal  lupremacy  on  the  earth. 
One  of  his  names,  in  his  preferring  quality,  is  Hary,  or 
Heri.  The  confort  of  Vifhnu  is  named  Lechemy  ;  and  is 
the  goddefs  of  felicity  and  beauty,  of  profperity  and 
plenty.  She  is  alfo  named  Pedma,  Camala,  and  Sri,  or 
Sris  ;  and  is  confidered  as  the  Ceres  of  the  Hindoos. 

Siva  is  reprefented  with  a  crefcent  on  his  head,  to  (how 
the  lapfe  of  time  by  the  phafes  of  the  moon.  A  ferpent 


forms  his  necklace,  to  denote  the  meafure  of  time  by  the 
annual  courfe  of  the  fun  through  the  zodiac.  A  chain 
of  human  fkulls  decorates  his  bread,  to  fhow  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  generations  of  mankind,  over  which  he  pre- 
fides.  He  holds  a  trident  in  one  hand,  lynonymous  with 
the  feythe  of  Time,  and  an  hour-glafs  in  the  other,  to  de¬ 
note  that,  when  the  hour  cometh,  death  and  diifolution, 
as  to  the  prefent  ftate,  are  inevitable.  The  name  of  his 
goddefs  is  Cali,  the  deftroyer.  But  fir  William  Jones  de- 
feribes  her  by  the  names  of  Parvati,  Dvrga,  and  Bhavani. 
In  fome  of  her  properties  he  likens  her  to  the  Olympian 
Juno  ;  in  others  to  Pallas,  armed  for  war;  both  flew  de¬ 
mons  and  giants  with  their  own  hands.  She  is  the  Pro- 
ferpine  of  the  Hindoos.  The  vifible  manifeftations  of  Siva 
upon  the  earth,  are  reckoned  at  one  tnoufand  and  eight. 

The  Vahans,  or  vehicles  of  the  three  gods  of  the  Triad, 
were  allegorically  affigned  as  the  attributes  of  purity, 
truth,  and  juftice  ;  the  firft  was  typified  by  the  Sevan, 
clothed  with  unfpotted  whitenefs,  riding  in  triumph 
amidft  the  waters ;  the  pure  element  facred  to  Brahma. 

Garuda  and  Aruna  are  two  brothers.  Aruna  is  the 
dawn,  the  morning  twilight,  which  precedes  the  Sun  :  Ga¬ 
ruda  is  the  dazzling  full  blaze  of  day,  the  type  of  truth, 
and  the  celeitial  Vahan  of  Vifhnu. 

Juftice,  typified  by  the  facred  Bull,  is  the  Vahan  of  Siva. 
The  Bull,  whole  body  is  P aramejwara,  and  whofe  every 
joint  is  a  virtue;  whofe  three  horns  are  three  Vedas-, 
whofe  tail  ends  where  Adherma,  or  injuftice,  begins. 

Such  are  the  three  gods  of  the  Hindoo  religion,  which 
form  their  Triad.  But  it  was  not  long  before  a  fchifm 
broke  out  among  the  different  priefts  ;  juft  as  we  find  it 
among  enthufiafts  of  every  left  and  country.  The  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Vifnnu  and  Siva  invented  new  fymbols,  each  to 
aficribe  to  their  refpe&iee  divinity  the  higher  attribute  of 
creation.  The  contention  for  pre-eminence  ended  in  the 
total  fiipprefnon  of  the  worlhip  of  Brahma,  and  the  tem¬ 
porary  lubmiifion  of  Vifhnu  to  the  fuperiority  of  Siva. 
But  this  did  not  laft  long;  the  feels  railed  endlefs  wars 
againft  each  other;  hordes  of  armed  fanatics,  under  the 
titles  of  Vailhnavas  and  Saivas,en!ifted  themfelves  as  cham¬ 
pions  of  their  refpeftive  faith  ;  the  latter  devoted  their 
lives  in  fupport  of  the  fuperiority  of  Siva  ;  and  the  former 
were  no  lels  zealous  for  the  rights  of  Vifhnu.  Hence 
temples  reared  their  venerable  heads  throughout  Hindoo¬ 
ftan,  dedicated  to  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  two  gods  ; 
but  not  a  fingle  fabric  recognized  tire  facred  name  of 
Brahma. 

The  annihilation  of  the  feCl,  and  worfhip  of  Brahma,  is 
allegorically  deferibed  in  the  Cafe  hand  of  the  Scanda  Pu- 
ran,  where  the  three  powers  are  mentioned  as  contending 
for  precedency.  Vifhnu,  at  laft,  acknowledges  the  fupe¬ 
riority  of  Siva ;  but  Brahma,  on  account  of  his  perfifting 
in  his  fupreme  authority,  had  one  of  his  heads  cut  off  by 
Siva,  and  his  puja  abolifhed.  From  that  period  Siva  is 
laid  to  have  affirmed  five  heads.  The  intent  of  this  In¬ 
dian  legend  is  evidently  to  magnify  the  feCl  of  Siva  above 
thole  of  Brahma  and  Vifhnu ;  and  if,  inftead  of  the  De- 
vatas  themfelves,  who  are  deferibed  as  the  aCtors  in  this 
allegorical  account,  we  fubftitute  the  contending  fefts, 
the  fable  will  appear  not  deftitute  of  foundation  in  hillo- 
rical  faff. 

The  Vaijhnavas,  in  order  to  appropriate  the  creative 
principle  to  Vilhnu,  make  Brahma,  whom  they  acknow¬ 
ledge  as.  the  immediate  agent  of  creation,  to  derive  his 
origin  from  a  lotos,  which  lprang  out  of  the  navel  of  Vilh¬ 
nu  wliilft  deeping  upon  the  vaft  abyfs  of  primeval  wa¬ 
ters  ;  thus  Vifhnu  becomes  fuperior  to  Brahma,  as  being 
the  caufe,  firft,  of  his  exiftence,  and  fecondly,  of  all  cre¬ 
ated  things  through  his  agency.  The  Argha  is  a  velfel 
of  copper  ufed  by  the  Brahmins  in  their  pvja  ;  its  lliape  is 
intended  to  reprefent  the  univerlal  Mother,  but  in  the 
centre  of  it  is  an  oval  rifing  embolfed,  and  by  this  the 
Vailhnavas  affert  is  meant  the  navel  of  Vilhnu,  from  which 
all  things  originally  lprang ;  and,  by  the  myftic  union  of 
thefe  two  principles  of  production,  they  intended  to  de- 
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fcribe  them  as  identically  one.  The  Saivas,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  infift,  that  this  Omphalic  rifing  is  meant  as  the  em¬ 
blem  of  the  Ling  ;  hence  Siva’s  title  of  Arghanath,  and 
in  the  Agama,  Argha-Ifa ,  both  meaning  the  Lord  of  the 
facred  Veflel '  Ar glia.  Viihnu  is  alto  reprefented  in  the 
tenth  Avatar  as  the  deftroying  power,  thus  afcribing  to 
him  tire  attribute  of  Siva. 

All  the  lefts,  however,  appear  to  believe  in  the  ten  vi¬ 
able  manifeftations  of  Viihnu  upon  the  earth.  He  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  afiumed  a  vifible  form  nine  feveral  times 
fince  the  creation ;  the  lail  of  thefe  about  five  thoufand 
years  ago ;  and  he  is  expefted  once  more  to  appear  in 
the  world,  for  the  tenth  and  laft  time.  Thefe  mariifefta- 
tions  took  place  in  the  following  order : 

Firft,  when  lie  afiumed  the  figure  of  a  filh,  in  order  to 
recover,  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  the  books  of  the 
facred  law,  which  had  been  ilolen  by  a  giant  or  demon, 
while  Brahma  ilept. 

Second,  when  he  took  on  him  the  form  of  a  tortoifc, 
for  the  purpofe  of  removing  the  mountain  Mairoo,  and 
upfetting  it  in  the  fea  of  milk,  to  enable  the  Daivers  to 
obtain  from  it  the  potion  of  immortality  which,  in  that 
ftate,  it  was  thenceforward  to  yield. 

Third,  when  he  became  a  wild  boar,  in  order  to  tear 
up  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  that  he  might  reach  the 
feet  of  Siva. 

Fourth,  when  he  was  born  into  the  world  as  a  prince, 
and  took  the  name  of  Rama  ;  in  this  Rate,  he  encoun¬ 
tered  the  great  giant  of  Yail-Lunga,  or  Ceylon.  This 
giant  or  demon  is  reprefented  with  ten  heads  and  twenty 
arms  ;  but  neither  the  wifdom  nor  the  ftrength  which  theie 
allegorically  indicate  could  prevent  the  final  extirpation 
of  his  race  from  that  ifiand.  Viflmu’s  image  as  Rama  is 
always  attended  by  another  of  an  ape,  vhofe  numerous 
tribe  was  cf  efientinl  fervice  to  him  in  the  accomplifli- 
ment  cf  this  exploit. 

Fifth,  when  he  was  again  born  as  a  warrior.  His  fa¬ 
ther,  on  this  occafion,  was  a  celebrated  prophet ;  and  his 
mother  one  of  the  tutelary  intelligences.  The  object  of 
this  appearance,  was  the  annihilation  of  fevcn  arbitrary, 
ufurping,  and  cruel,  monarchs.  _ 

Sixth,  when  in  the  form  and  character  of  a  prieft,  he 
extirpated  the  religions  of  the  two  nations  called  the  Poo- 
liver  and  Saumauner;  and  propagated  his  own  worlhip 
throughout  India. 

Seventh,  when  in  the  form  of  a  being,  half  lion  and 
half  human,  he  tore  out  the  entrails  and  drank  the  blood 
of  the  mighty,  but  cruel,  giant  Eeraunien. 

Eighth,  when  he  appeared  as  a  dwarf  Brahmin  ;  and,  by 
ftratagem,  wrefting  the  government  of  the  world  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  giant  Bailee,  he  trod  that  monfter  into 
the  earth. 

Ninth,  when  he  was  born  as  an  infant,  in  the  houfe  of 
a  ftiepherd,  who  educated  him ;  after  which  he  performed 
great  exploits  under  the  name  of  Criflina. 

The  tenth  and  lalt  vifible  manifeftation  has  not  yet 
been  made  ;  but  it  is  to  be  exhibited  under  the  form  of 
an  immenfe  animal,  partly  horfe,  and  partly  elephant  5  as 
a  fymbol  of  the  power  and  might  with  which  he  will  pro¬ 
ceed  to  judge  the  earth,  and  punifn  the  wicked.  This 
figure  is  finely  fculptured  in  many  of  his  temples ;  and 
may  be  feen  moll:  curioufiy  carved  in  one  of  the  Hin¬ 
doo  pillars  or  columns,  in  our  article  Architecture, 
vol.  ii.  p.  67,  Plate  II. 

In  the  mean  while  the  worfhippers  of  Siva,  in  order  to 
gain  a  firm  footing  among  the  votaries  of  pleafure,  who 
are  always  the  molt  numerous,  introduced  the  doctrines 
of  the  eternity  of  matter.  In  order  to  reconcile  the  ap¬ 
parent  contradiction  of  afilgning  the  attribute  of  creation 
to  the  principle  of  dejlrutlion,  they  aft’erted,  that  the  dill'o- 
lution  and  deftruftion  of  bodies  was  not  real,  with  re- 
fpeft  to  matter,  which  was  iitdeftruftible  itfelf,  although 
its  modifications  were  in  a  conftant  fuccefiion  of  muta¬ 
tion  ;  that  the  power  which  continually  operates  thefe 
changes,  mutt  neccfiarily  unite  in  itfelf  the  attributes  of 
creation  and  apparent  deftruction ;  that  this  power,  and 
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matter,  are  two  diftinft  and  co-exiftent  principles  in  na¬ 
ture  ;  the  one  agent,  the  other  patient ;  the  one  male,  the 
other  female ;  and  that  creation  was  the  effeCt  of  the  myf- 
tic  union  of  thefe  fexual  principles.  The  hieroglyphic* 
of  this  myttical  union  was  worfhipped  under  a  variety  of 
names ;  and  thus  the  attribute  of  creation  was  wrefted 
from  Brahma,  by  the  followers  of  Siva,  to  adorn  and  cha¬ 
racterize  their  favourite  deity. 

This  voluptuous  fymbol  feemsTo  have  been  a  popular 
worlhip, ‘for  a  great  length  of  time.  Two  lefts,  however, 
fprang  out  of  it :  the  one  perfonified  the  whole  univerfe, 
and  the  difpenfations  of  providence  in  the  regulation, 
thereof,  into  a  goddefs ;  this  feft  retained  the  female  fym¬ 
bol  only,  and  denominated  themfelves  Sadia,  as  worlhip- 
pers  of  the  SaQi,  or  female  influence  exclusively,  which 
they  called  Pracriti ;  and  which  we,  from  the  Latin,  term 
Nature. 

The  other  feft  infilled,  that  there, was  but  one  eternal 
firft  caule  ;  that  every  thing  exifting,  derived  its  exiftence 
from  the  foie  energy  of  that  firft  caule,  ( Niranjcn .)  Hence 
arofe  the  tribe  of  Deifts  in  India. 

In  order  to  exprefs  their  ideas  of  the  abfolute  indepen¬ 
dence  of  this  fupreme  power  upon  any  extra  co-operation, 
they  took  for  their  fymbol  the  male  parts,,  unconneftcd 
with  that  of  the  female.  A  third  feft  now  arofe,  to  re¬ 
concile  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  godhead  with  that  of 
the  exiftence  of  matter  and  fpirit ;  they,  therefore,  con¬ 
tended,  that  the  union  of  thofe  two  principles  was  fo 
myfterioufly  intimate  as  to  form  but  one  being,  which  they 
reprefented  by  a  figure  half  male  and  half  female,  and 
denominated  Hara-Gauri,  and  Ardhanari  Ifwara.  It  is 
poflible  that  the  grofs  idea  of  obfcenity  was  not  origi¬ 
nally  attached  to  thefe  fymbols  ;  and  it  is  likely,  that  the 
inventors  themfelves  might  not  have  forefeen  the  diforders 
which  this  worlhip  was  to  occafion  amongft  their  follow¬ 
ers.  Obfcene  mirth  became  the  principal  feature  of  the 
popular  fuperftition,  intermingled  with  libidinous  rites 
and  bloody  facrifices.  It  was  now  .that  the  lingam ,  or 
figure  exhibiting  the  contaft  of  the  fexes,  too  grofs  to 
delcribe,  became  the  favourite  and  diftinguilhing  inligma 
of  the  votaries  of  Siva;  and  in  fuch  high  veneration  was 
this  dilgufting  image  held,  that  it  foon  found  a  place  both 
within  and  without  the  temples  of  Siva;  wliilit  his  priefts 
cauled  the  figure  to  be  call  in  miniature,  and  fold  among 
their  followers,  in  fmall ‘cafes  of  gold,  filver,  or  brafs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  themeans  of  the  purchafers  ;  wdio  on  certain 
feftivals  ftill  wear  them  expofed  around  their  necks  or 
arms. — See  Kinderley’s  Hindoo  Literature. 

Thefe  fcandalous  fabrications  of  the  priefts,  working 
upon  the  ignorance  and  fimplicity  of  their  votaries,  too 
obvioufly  fliow  the  road  by  which  idol-worlbip,  with  ail 
its  abominations,  found  its  way  fo  univerfilly  among  this 
extraordinary  people.  For,  that  it  was  not  fo  in  their  ear¬ 
lier  days,  or  at  the  primeval  formation  of  their  mytho¬ 
logy,  may  be  feen  from  their  own  record  of  the  univer- 
fal  deluge,  as  recounted  in  the  Bhagavct,  from  which  it  is 
literally  tranflated  by  fir  William  Jones;  and  forms  the 
firft  Purana,  entitled  Matfya ,  when  Viihnu  made  his  firft: 
vifible  manifeftation  on  the  earth,  in  the  form  of  a  fifii. 

“  Defiring  the  prel’ervation  of  herds,  and  of  Brahmans, 
of  genii  and  virtuous  men,  of  the  Vedas,  of  law,  and  of 
precious  things,  the  lord  of  the  univerfe  a  flumes  many- 
bodily  fhapes ;  but,  though  he  pervades,  like  the  air,  a 
variety  of  beings,  yet  he  is  himfclf  unvaried,  fince  he  has 
no  quality  fubjeft  to  change.  At  the  clofe  of  the  laft 
Calf-a,  or  renovation  of  the  earth,  there  was  a  general  de- 
ftruftion  occafioned  by  the  deep  of  Brahma ;  whence  his 
creatures  in  ’  different  worlds  were  drowned  in  a  vaft 
ocean.  Brahma,  being  inclined  to  dumber,  defiring  re- 
pole  after  a  lapfe  of  ages,  the  ftrong  demon  Hayagriva 
came  near  him,-  arid  ftole  the  Vedas  which  had  flowed 
from  his  lips.  When  Heri,  the  preferver  of  the  univerfe, 
dil’covered  this  deed  of  the  prince  of  Danavas,  he  took 
the  fnape  of  a  minute  fifii,  called  fa'/hari.  A  holy  king, 
named  Satyavrata,  then  reigned  ;  a  fervant  of  the  fpirit 
which  moved  on  the  waves,  and  fo  devout,  that  water  was 
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his  only  luftenar-ce.  He  was  the  child  of  the  Sun,  and, 
in  the  prelent  Calpa,  is  invelted  by  Narayan  in  the  office 
of  Menu,  by  the  name  of  Sraddhaditva,  or  the  God  of  Ob- 
fequies.  One  day,  as  he  was  making  a  libation  in  the  ri¬ 
ver  Critamsla,  and  held  water  in  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
he  perceived  a  fmall  filh.  moving  in  it.  The  king  of  I)ra- 
vira  immediately  dropped  the  filh.  into  the  river,  together 
with  the  water  which  he  had  taken  from  it ;  when  the 
fap’hari  thus  pathetically  addreifed  the  benevolent  mo¬ 
narch  :  “  How  canft  thou,  O  king,  who  flioweft  affeftion 
to  the  opprefied,  leave  me  in  this  river- water,  where  I  am 
too  weak  to  refill  the  mo'nllers  of  the  ftream,  who  fill  me 
with  dread  ?”  He,  not  knowing  who  had  affirmed  the 
form  of  a  filh,  applied  his  mind  to  the  prefervation  of  the 
fap’hari,  both  from  good  nature  and  from  regard  to  his 
own  foul ;  and,  having  heard  its  very  fuppliant  addrefs, 
he  kindly  placed  it  under  his  protection  in  a  fmall  vafe 
full  of  water  ;  but,  in  a  Angle  night,  its  bulk  was  fo  in- 
creafed,  that  it  could  not  be  contained  in  the  jar,  and 
tints  again  addreifed  the  illuftrious  prince :  “  I  am  not 
pleafed  with  living  miferably  in  this  little  vafe  ;  make  me 
a  large  manfion,  where  I  may  dwell  in  comfort.”  The 
king,  removing  it  thence,  placed  it  in  the  water  of  a  cit¬ 
tern  ;  but  it  grew  three  cubits  in  lefs  than  fifty  minutes, 
and  laid,  “  O  king,  it  pleafes  me  not  to  flay  vainly  in  this 
narrow  cillern  ;  fince  thou  had  granted  me  an  afyluin, 
give  me  a  fpacious  habitation.”  He  then  removed  it, 
and  placed  it  in  a  pool,  where,  having  ample  fpace  around 
its  body,  it  became  a  filh.  of  confiderable  fize.  “  This 
abode,  O  king,  is  not  convenient  for  me,  who  mull  fwim 
at  large  in  the  waters  :  exert  tliyfelf  for  my  fafety  ;  and 
remove  me  to  a  deep  lake.”  Thus  addreifed,  the  pious 
monarch  threw  the/ fuppliant  into  a  lake,  and,  when  it 
grew  of  equal  bulk  with  that  piece  of  water,  he  call  the 
vail  filh  into  the  fea.  When  the  filh  was  thrown  into  the 
waves,  he  thus  again,  fpoke  to  Satyavrata  r  “Here  the 
horned  (harks,  and  other  monllers  or  great  llrength,  will 
devour  me  ;  thou  ffcouldeft  not,  O  valiant  man,  leave  me 
in  this  ocean.”  Thus  repeatedly  deluded  by  the  filh, 
who  had  addreifed  him  with  gentle  words,  the  king  laid, 
“  Who  art  thou,  that  beguileil  me  in  that  alfunied  lhape  ? 
Never  before  have  1  feen  or  heard  of  fo  prodigious  an  in¬ 
habitant  of  the  waters,  who,  like  thee,  hall  filled  up,  in  a 
Angle  day,  a  lake  an  hundred  leagues  in  circumference. 
Surely,  thou  art  Bhagavat ,  who  appeared  before  me ;  the 
great  Heri,  whole  dwelling  was  on  the  waves-;-  and  who 
now,  in  companion  to  thy  fervants,  beared  the  form  of 
the  natives  cf  the  deep.  Salutation  and  praife  to  tlree,  O 
■fird  male,  the  lord  of  creation,  of  prefervation,  of  de- 
rtruclion !  Thou  art  the  higbeft  objeCt,  O  fupreme  ru¬ 
ler,  of  us  thy  adorers,  v/ho  pioufiy  feek  thee.  All  thy 
delulive  delcents  in  this  world  give  exiltence  to  vari¬ 
ous  beings  ;  yet,  I  am  anxious  to  know  for  what  caufe 
that  ffiape  has  been  affirmed  by  thee.  Let  me  not,  O 
lotos-eyed,  approach  in  (vain  the  feet  cf  a  deity,  whofe 
perfect  benevolence  has  been  extended  to  all ;  when  thou 
had  Ihown  us  to  our  amazement  the  appearance  cf  other 
bodies,  not  in  reality  exiding,  but  fucceliively  exhibit¬ 
ed.”  The  lord  of  the  univerfe,  loving  the  pious  man, 
who  thus  implored  him,  and  intending  to  preferve  him 
from  the  fea  of  deftracrion,  caufed  by  the  depravity  of 
the  age,  thus  told  him  how  he  was  to  aft.  “  In  feven 
days  from  the  prefent  time,  O  thou  tamer  of  enemies, 
the  three  worlds  will.be  plunged  in  an  ocean  of  death  ; 
but,  in  the  midd  of  the  deftroying  waves,  a  large  velfel, 
font  by  me  for  thy  ufe,  (hall  Hand  before  thee.  Then 
llralt  thou  take  all  medicinal  herbs,  ail  the  variety  of 
feeds  ;  and,  accompanied  by  foveti  faints,  encircled  by 
pairs  of  all  brute  animals,  thou  ftralt  enter  the  fpacious 
♦  ark,  and  continue  in  it,  focure  from  the  flood,  on  one  im- 
menfe  ocean,  without  light,  except  the  radiance  of  thy 
holy  companions.  When  the  (hip  (hall  be  agitated  by 
an  impetuous  Wind,  thou  (halt  fallen  it  with  a  large  fea- 
forpent  on  my  horn  ;  for  I  will  be  near  thee ;  drawing 
the  velfel,  with  thee  and  thy  attendants.  I  will  remain 


on  the  ocean,  O  chief  of  men,  until  a  night  cf  Brahma 
diall  be  completely  ended.  Thou  (halt  then  know  my 
true  greatnefs,  rightly  named  the  fupreme  Godhead  ;  by 
my  favour,  all  thy  quedions  (hall  be  anfwered,  and  thy 
mind  abundantly  indrufted.”  Heri,  having  thus  directed 
the  monarch,  difappeared ;  and  Satyavrata  humbly  wait¬ 
ed  for  the  time  which  the  ruler  of  our  fonles  had  ap¬ 
pointed.  The  pious  king,  having  mattered  toward  the 
ead  the  pointed  blades  of  the  grafs  darbha,  and  turning- 
his  face  toward  the  north,  fat  meditating  on  the  feet  of 
the  god,  who  had  borne  the  form  of  a  filh'.  The  fea, 
overwhelming  its  (liores,  deluged  the  whole  earth;  and  it 
was  foon  perceived  to  be  augmented  by  fhowers  from 
immenfo  clouds.  He,  dill  meditating  on  the  command 
cf  jBhagavat,  Taw  the  veffel  advancing,  and  entered  it  with 
the  chiefs  of  Brahmans,  having,  carried  into  it  the  medi¬ 
cinal  creepers,  and  conformed  to  the  directions  of  Heri. 
The  faints  thus  addreifed  him  :  “  O  king,  meditate  on  Ce- 
fava ;  who  will,  furely,  deliver  us  from  this  danger* 
and  grant  us  profperity.”  The  god,  being  invoked  by- 
the  monarch,  appeared  again  didincliy  on  the  vad  ocean 
in  the  form  or  a  fiili,  blazing  like  gold,  extending  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  leagues,  with  one  dupendous  horn  ;  on  which  the 
king,  as  he  had  before  been  commanded  by  Heri,  tied  the 
Blip  with  a  cable  made  of  a  vad  ferpent,  and,  happy  ire 
his  prefervation,  dood  praifing  the  dedroyer  of  Madhe. 
When  the  monarch  had  finilhed  his  hymn,  the  primeval 
Bhagavat,  who  watched  for.  bis  fofety  on  the  great  ex¬ 
pand  of  water,  fpoke  aloud  to  his  own  divine  effence, 
pronouncing  a  facred  Purana,  which  contained  the  rules' 
of  the  S.mchya  philofophy  ;  but  it  was  an  infinite  mydery, 
to  be  concealed  within  the  bread  of  Satyavrata  ;  who,  fit¬ 
ting  in  the  velfel  with  the  faints,  heard  the  principle  of 
the  foul,  the  Eternal  Being,  proclaimed  by  the  preferving- 
power.  Then  Heri,  rifing  together  with  Brahma  from  the 
deflruftive  deluge,  which  was  abated,  flew  the  demon  Ha- 
yagriva,  and  recovered  the  facred  books.  Satyavrata,  in- 
llrufted  in  all  divine  and  human  knowledge,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  the  prefont  Calpa  by  the  favour  of  Vilhnu  ;  and: 
he  who  (hall  devoutly  hear  this  important  allegorical  nar¬ 
rative,  will  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  fin.” 

And  from  Mr.  Kinderley's  tranflation  of  their  “  Wor¬ 
ship  of  the  Supreme  Being,”  taken  from  pne  of  their 
facred  books,  it  is  evident  that  the  Hindoos  were  not  al¬ 
ways  idolaters.  The  tranflation  is  as  follows  : 

“  As  in  all  languages  the  letter  A  is  at  the  head  of  the 
alphabet ;  fo  is  the  all-wife  God  at  the  head  of  all  the 
worlds. 

“  Though  one  fhould  be  Intimately  acquainted  with  the 
-whole  circle  of  fciences,  and  mailer  of  the  refpeftive  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  the  moll  abllrufe  of  them  are  founded  ; 
yet,  if  this  knowledge  be  unaccompanied  by  the  humble- 
worlhip  of  the  omnifeient  God,  it  lhall  prove  altogether 
vain  and  unprofitable. 

“  Thofe,  who  with  devout  hearts  draw  near  to  the  ado¬ 
rable  feet  of  the  Supreme  Being,  lhall  afeend  to  that  ftate, 
which  is  above  all  the  worlds,  and  there  enjoy  incorrupti¬ 
ble  happinefs. 

“The  praife  or  cenfure  of  this  world  lhall  not  affeft 
thofe  who  worlhip,  and  fmcerely  feek  the  glory  of,  the 
true  God. 

“Thofe  who  uniformly  mortify  the  five  fenfes,  of  fight, 
hearing,  tafle,  imell,  and  feeling,  lhall  for  ever  -enjoy 
blifs  unperifnable. 

“  Tiicfeonly  who  in  prayer  humbly  approach  the  feet 
of  that  Being,  to  whom  nothing  is  equal,  lhall  efcape  the 
ordinary  cares  and  troubles  of  the  mind  :  and  only  thofe, 
who  ferve  that  Being,  whofe  benevolence  is  boundlefs  as 
the  ocean,  lhall  pafs  over  and  quit  the  fea  of  mortal  exif- 
tence. 

“  Thofe  who  refufe  to  bend  their  llubborn  necks  to  the 
Being,  who  poffeffes  the  eight  attributes  ;  though  they 
live,  yet  are  they  as  dead  as  corpfes. 

“  The  eight  attributes  are — infinite  wifdom  ;  omnifei- 
ence  ;  omnipotence  ;  perfeft  beatitude  ;  an  univerfal  name  ; 
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the  pervading  (and  being  tile  foul  of)  all  nature ;  fupre- 
macy  in  dignity  ;  the  Sovereign  controul  of  all  events.” 

From  the  foregoing  paflfages  we  dif'cover  no  tendency  to 
idolatry,  or  even  a  notion  of  falfe  gods ;  which  we  (hall 
hereafter  confirm  by  our  extracts  from  the  Vedas  ;  and,  as 
their  authority  is  unimpeachable,  fo  the  evidence  they 
afford  in  behalf  of  the  true  religion  is  not  to  be  denied. 
It  is  therefore  to  the  baneful  influence  of  the  priefls,  who 
degraded  the  divine  attributes  of  the  Deity  into  fubordi- 
nate  gods,  and  into  genii  or  demons  of  various  vifible 
forms,  and  preferibed  to  them  numberlefs  rites  and  cere¬ 
monies  with  which  an  ignorant  and  infatuated  people 
were  ready  enough  to  conform,  that  we.  are  to  attribute 
the  idolatry  of  the  Hindoos.  That  this  abomination  arofe 
out  of  the  difputes  between  the  priefts  and  feed  s  of  Vifhnu 
and  Siva  for  pre-eminence,  appears  pretty  certain  ;  and 
yet  it  is  curious  to  remark,  that,  wherever  the  intereftS  of 
thefe  priefts  appear  to’have  been  combined  for  the  inereafe 
•  of  offerings,  they  would  (title  ail  animofity,  and  league 
together  for  their  mutual  advantage.  A  ftrpriger  proof 
of  this  faft  cannot  be  given  than  what  is  afforded  by  the 
prieftcraft  of  the  Hindoo  temple  of  Jagan-Nath,  com¬ 
monly  called  Jagarnavt.  This  pagoda  is  a  famous  refort 
for  pilgrims  of  all  fe£ts ;  and  it  has  been  fo  contrived  as 
to  be  revered  by  all.  It  is  become  a  converging  point, 
mod  eligibly  fituated  for  the  purpofe  near  Chilka  Lake  in 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  province  of  Oriffa,  where  all 
the  contending  parties  unite  in  harmony  with  each  other. 
What  fnould.  be  the  fecret  fpring  of  this  concurrence  of 
fentiment  in  feels,  otherwife  fo  irreconcilable  to  each 
other  ?  The  wonder  will  ceafe  when  we  come  to  reflect 
that  the  principal  idol  of  this  temple  exhibits  a  form  fo 
extraordinary,  that  its  figure  refembles  nothing  “  in  the 
heavens  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  waters 
tinder  the  earth.” 

This  idol  is  fo  contrived,  that  while  it  manifefts  the 
triad,  it  can,  by  tranfpofing  or  fluffing  the  two  outfide 
figures,  one  of  which  is  named  Jagan-Nath,  and  the  other 
Bal-Ram,  give  pre-eminence  either  to  Viflmu  or  to  Siva, 
as  the  worth  ip  of  the  devotees  might  occafionally  require  ; 
keeping  Subhadra,  the  female  principle  or  Sadi,  in  the 
centre.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  mafter-ftroke  of  policy,  in 
the  founders  of  this  temple,  to  prefent,  as  an  objeft  of 
worfliip,  the  perfonification  of  the  triliteral  fymbol,  which 
is  held  in  reverence  alike  by  all  the  fedtaries  ;  and'at  the 
fame  time  to  give  it  a  title  by  which  each  feet  might  apply 
to  the  objedt  of  its  own  particular  adoration.  The  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  foundation'was  evidently  to  render  the  temple 
.  a  place  of  pilgrimage  open  to  all  feels  alike,  and  to  draw 
an  immenfc  revenue  from  the  multifarious  refort  of  devo¬ 
tees  w’ith  their  offerings.  The  ornaments  and  apparel 
with  which  they  at  different  times  cover  the  image  con¬ 
ceal  the  real  figure  from  the  multitude',  and  give  it  an 
air  of  myftery,  which  they  knew  would  ftrongly  operate 
upon  weak  and  fuperltitious  minds.  Jagan-Nath  and 
Bal-Ram  have  both  the  fame  form,  to  fhow  their  iden¬ 
tity  in  the  triad  ;  and  their  faces  have  the  refpedtive  co¬ 
lours  of  Vifhnu  and  Siva.  This  triliteral  idol,  in  the  un¬ 
attired  ltate,  is  fliown  in  the  annexed  Engraving.  This 
temple  is  made  the  rallying  point  for  the  three  great  fedts. 
It  is  upon  this  principle,  that  Jagan  Nath  and  Bal-Ram 
appear  fometimes  with  the  attributes  of  Ganefa,  to  fhow 
that  it  is  one  and  the  fame  Deity  who  is  worfhipped  un¬ 
der  fo  'many  names  and  forms.  The  eyes  of  the  idol  Ja¬ 
gan-Nath  are  formed  of  two  brilliant  carbuncles,  or  ori¬ 
ental  rubies;  thofe  of  Bal-Ram  are  two  large  coftly 
diamonds;  thofe  of  Subhadra  are  two  tranfparent.  ori¬ 
ental  topazes  of  the  moft  refplendent  yellow.  Thus,  on 
entering  the  temple,  the  eyes  of  thefe  triliteral  gods  ap^ 
pear  to  dart  fire  and  flame  in  every  direction,  and  in  every 
degree  of  luftre  ;  which  is  artificially  affifted  by  the  rays 
of  the  fun  falling  upon  them  through  apertures  conftrudted 
for  that  purpole  ;  and  by  the  gems  having  no  opaque  or 
folid  body  behind  them,  but  admitting  the  rays  of  light 
to  pafs  entirely  through  the  folid  heads  of  the  idols- 
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When  the  Vaifhnavas  feparated  themfelves  from  the  S  ii- 
vas,  they  introduced  a  new  fymbol  of  the  Sun,  under  the 
name  of  Cri/hna,  as  a  contrail  to  the  horrid  rites  of  Cali, 
which  had  difgnfted  them.  Crilhna,  being  an  incarnation 
of  Vifhnu,  is  depicted  with  the  fame  charafteriftic  com¬ 
plexion  of  dark  azure,  to  identify  the  Deity  in  the  fym¬ 
bol.  , Hence,  in  the  foregoing  idol,  Chriihna,  as  Paramef- 
wa'ra,  is  Jagan-Nath,  or  Lord  of  the  Univerfe;  his  half 
brother  is  Bal-Ram,  (a  terreflriai  appearance  of  Siva ,) 
and  Subhadra  is  a  form  of  the  goddefs  Devi. 

The  Earth  is  perfbnified  by  a  Cow,  the  cow  of  plenty; 
and,  as  the  planets  were  confidered  by  the  Hindoos  to  be  fo 
many  habitable  Earths,  it  was  natural  to  deferibe  them 
by  the  fame  hieroglyphic  ;  and  as  the  Sun  directs  their 
motions,  furnifhes  them  with  light,  and  cherifhes  them 
with  his  genial  heat,  Crifhna,  the  fymbol  of  the  Sun,  was 
pourtrayed  an  a  herdfman,  on  the  banks  of  the  Yamuna, 
where  he  obtained  a  great  victory  over-  the  ferpent  Caly'a 
Naga,  which  had  poifoned  the  air,  and  deftroyed  the  herds 
in  that  region.  This  allegory  may  be  explained  upon 
the  fame  principle  as  the  expofitiori  given  of  the  deftrudeion- 
of  the  ferpent  Python  by  the  arrows  of  Apollo.  I;  is  the 
Sun  which,  by  the  powerful  action  cf  its  beams,  purifies  the 
air,  and  dilperfes  tlic  noxious  vapours  cf  the  atmofphere. 

Next  to  Crifhna,  they  hold  in  moft  reverential  efteein 
the  god  Carticeya,  which  is  the  fuppofe-d  Mars  of  India.  He' 
is  reprefented  as  a  warrior  with  fix  faces  :  he  is  armed 
with  arrows  and  fpears,  and  appears  riding  upon  a  pea¬ 
cock.  The  worfliip  of  Carticeya  takes  place  on  the*  but 
day  of  Cartica,  as  preparatory  to  military  expeditions, 
which  ought  to  commence,  according  to  Menu,  in  the 
month  Agrahayana,  the  Sun  being,  thought  more  propiti¬ 
ous  at  that  period  for  fuch  undertakings. 

The  god  Indra,  is  the  Emblem  of  the  Vifible  Heavens  ; 
and  is  deferibed,  like  Argus,  covered  with  numerous  eyes. 
To  account  for  this  extraordinary  appearance,  the  Hin¬ 
doo  legend  flutes,  that  Indra,  having  feen  the  beautiful 
wife  of  a  certain  Rifhi,  was  anxious  to  be  more  intimate 
with  her;  but  the  watchful  hufband  prevented  the  inter- 
c'ourfe,  by  arriving  juft  in  time  to  favc  the  honour  of  his' 
wife.  The  enraged  faint  uttered  an  imprecation,  and 
vviflied  that  the  god  might  be  covered  ail  over  with  repre-- 
fentations  of  the  thing  which  had  been  the  object  of  his  de- 
fires  ;  the  curfe  took  immediate  effedt.  The  god,  full  of 
fhame,  repented  ;  and,  by  his  entreaties,  at  laft  prevailed, 
on  the  holy  man  to  mitigate  the  curfe,  by  changing  the 
marks  of  his  fhame  to  as  many  eyes.  The  rainbow  is  the 
bow  of  Indra.  The  water-fpout  is  the  trunk  of  his  ele¬ 
phant  ;  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain,  and  every  pheno¬ 
menon  of  the  atmof'pliere,  belong  to  the  department  of 
this  god.  His  heaven  is  a  manfion  of  fenfual  delights, 
and  enjoyment. 

The  Hindoos  have  eight  reprefentations  of  female 
figures,  of  which  each  is  a  Sadi,  or  female  power,  with 
the  fame  attributes  and  vehicle  ;  Mahel’wari  is  the  Sadti  of 
Mahefa,  or  Siva ;  Brahmi,  or  Brahmani,  of  Brahma ; 
Marayani,  of  Narayena  ;  Aitidri,  of  Indra;  Caumari,  of 
Carticeya  ;  Varahi,  of  Vifhnu,  in  the  Varaha  Avatar  ;  Na- 
rafinhi,  of  Vifhnu,  in  the  Narafinha  Avatar-,  and  Apara- 
jita,  a  form  of  Bhavani,  the  female  principle. 

The  image  of  the  goddefs  Anna  Puma  Devi,  is  repre- 
fented  fitting  on  a  throne.  She  is  of  a  ruddy  complexion, 
attired  in  a  robe  of  various  dies,  with  a  crefcent  on  her 
forehead ;  the  is  the  goddefs  of  plenty,  and  is  bent  by 
the  weight  of  her  full  breafts ;  Bhava,  or  Siva,  as  a  child, 
is  playing  before  her,  with  a  crefcent  on  his  forehead  ; 
flie  looks  at  him  with  pleafure,  and  fatisfies  his  hunger  ; 
all  good  is  united  in  her;  her  other  names  are  Annada, 
Bhavani,  and  Bhagavati. 

Varcona,  is  the  god  of  the  feas  and  waters,  and  is  gene¬ 
rally  reprefented  as  riding  on  a  crocodile. 

Vayvo,  is  the  god  of  the  winds,  and  rides  on  an  antelope, 
with  a  Libre  in  his  right  hand. 

Agny,  is  tiie  god  of  fire ;  has  four  arms,  and  rides  on  a 
ram. 

The 
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The  Sun  is  generally  called  Sour,  or  Surya,  whence 
the  feet  who  pay  him  particular  adoration,  are  called 
Souras.  Their  poets  and  painters,  according  to  fir  Wil¬ 
liam  Jones,  deferibe  his  car  as  drawn  by  feven  green 
horfes  ;  but  Mr.  Fofter  informs  us,  that  in  the  temple  of 
Bis  Eifhuar  at  Benares,  there  is  an  ancient  fculpture  re- 
prefenting  this  god  fitting  in  a  car  drawn  by  a  horfe  with 
twelve  heads.  The  Sun  is  often  ftyled  King  of  the  Stars 
and  Planets.  The  name  of  his  goddefs  is  Savgia,  who  is 
fuppofed  to  be  the  mother  of  the  river  Jumna. 

Chandara,  or  the  Moon,  is  alfo  reprefented  fitting  in  a 
car,  but  drawn  by  antelopes,  and  holding  a  rabbit  in  the 
right  hand. 

Ganes,  is  the  god  of  wifdom,  or,  as  he  is  fometimes 
called,  of  prudence  and  policy.  He  is  worfliipped  pre- 
vioufly  to  the  commencement  of  any  enterprise.  He  is 
reprefented  in  a  human  form,  but  with  an  elephant’s 
head,  as  a  fymbol  of  fagacity ;  and  is  .attended  by  a  rat, 
which: is  confidered  by  the  Hindoos  as  an  ingenious  and 
provident  animal,  fimilar  in  forecaft  to  the  ant  in  England  ; 
and  hence  the  rat  is  nurtured  by  all  orders  with  parti¬ 
cular  attention.  Few  books  are  begun  without  the  words, 
Salutation  to  Ganes  ;  and  he  is  firft  invoked  by  the  Brahmins, 
who  conduct  the  trial  by  ordeal,  or  perform  the  ceremony 
of  the  homa,  or  facrifice  to  fire. 

Vrcehafpata  is  the  god  of  literature  ;  and  his  attendants, 
the  Veedyadharis,  are  beautiful  young  nymphs. 

Vcek-rama,  is  the  god  of  victory.  It  is  faid  to  have 
been  the  cuftom  to  facrifice  a  horfe  to  him,  by  letting 
him  loofein  a  fore (t,  and  not  again  fubjeCting  him  to  any 
work. 

Fame,  as  perfonified  in  Hindooltan,  has  feveral  names  ; 
and  is  reprefented  as  a  ferpent  with  a  variety  of  tongues. 

Darma  Deva ,  is  the  god  of  virtue,  reprefented  by  the 
figure  of  a  white  bull. 

VirJ'avana ,  is  the  god  of  riches,  reprefented  riding  on  a 
white  horfe.  He  is  like  wife  called  Vitefa,  Cuyera,  and 
Paulafiya.  He  is  fuppofed  to  be  borne  through  the  fky 
in  a  fplendid  car,  named  Pufhpaca  :  to  prefide  over  the 
northern  regions,  and  to  be  the  chief  of  the  Yaklhas  and 
Rakfiras,  two  lpecies  of  good  and  evil  genii. 

Dhan-zuantary,  is  the  god  of  medicine. — “  When  life 
hath  taken  its  departure,  though  Dan-wantary  were  thy 
pnyfician,  what  could  he  do  ?“” 

Yam  Rajah,  or  Darliam  Rajah,  feems  to  hold  the  fame 
offices  with  the  Hindoos,  that  Pluto  and  Minos  held 
•with  the  Greeks.  He  is  judge  of  the  dead,  and  ruler  of 
the  infernal  regions.  He  bears  a  feeptre  in  his  hand,  and 
rides  on  a  buffalo.  He  was  begot  by  Sour,  or  the  Sun, 
on  a  daughter  of  Bifoo-karma,  great  architect  of  the  hea¬ 
venly  ntanfions,  and  patron  of  artificers.  Darham  Rajah’s 
affiltants  are  C Inter  and  Gopt.  The  former  has  the  care  of 
reporting  the  good,  the  latter,  the  bad,  actions  of  man¬ 
kind.  And,  that  th.de  may  be  always  known,  two  genii 
attend  as  fpies  on  every  one  of  the  human  race.;  the  l'py 
of  Chiter  on  the  right,  and  that  of  Gopt  on  the  left.  As 
foon  as  any  one  dies,  the  Jamb  outs,  or  meffengers  of 
-death,  convey  his  foul  to  Durham’s  tribunal,  where  his 
actions  are  proclaimed,  and  fentence  palled  upon  him. 
But  Darham  Rajah  has  no  power  over  the  fouls  of  thole 
holy  men,  whofe  lives  have  been  fpent  in  piety  and  bene¬ 
volence,  uubiafled  by  the  hope  of  reward  or  the  dread 
of  punifhmsnt.  Tbefe  are  conveyed  by  genii  to  the 
upper  regions  of  blifs,  and  are  afterwards  admitted  to 
Mount,  fupreme  happinefs,  or  abforption  in  the  univerlal 
fpirit,  “  though  not  facia  as  to  deltroy  confcioufnejs  in  the 
divine  efficace.” 

The  god  of  love,  has  many  epithets  deferiptive  of  his 
powers ;  but  the  moft  ufual  one  is  Kama-diva,  or  “  the 
god  of  defire.”  In  the  argument  of  a  hymn  to  this  deity, 
pubriffied  at  Calcutta,  fir  William  Jones  informs  us,  “  that, 
according  to  the  Hindoo  mythology,  he  was  the  fon  of 
Maya,  or  the  attracting  power ;  that  he  was  married  to 
Retty.,  or  affection  ;  and  that  his  bolom-frknd  is  Valfant, 
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the  fpring:  that  he  is  reprefented  as  a  beautiful  youth, 
fometimes  converfing  with  his  mother,  or  confort,  in 
the  midft  of  gardens  and  temples ;  fometimes  riding  by 
moon-light  on  a  parrot,  attended  by  dancing  girls,  or 
nymphs,  the  foiemoft  of  whom  bears  his  colours,  which 
are  a  fiffi  on  a  red  ground:  that  his  favourite  place  cf 
refort  is  a  large  traCt  of  country  round  Agra,  and  princi¬ 
pally  the  plain  of  Muttra,  where  Crilhen  alfo  and  the 
nine  Gopia  ufually  fpend  the  night  with  mufic  and  dance : 
that  his  bow  is  of  fugar-cane,  or  flowers  ;  the  firing,  of 
bees ;  and  that  his  five  arrows  are  each  pointed  with  an 
Indian  bloffom,  of  a  heating  quality.”  When  Tanjcre 
was  taken  by  the  Englilh,  a  curious  picture  was  found, 
reprefenting  the  god  of  love  riding  on  an  elephant, 
whole  body  was  compofed  of  the  figures  of  feven  young 
women,  entwined  in  fo  whimfical  but:  ingenious  a  man¬ 
ner,  as  to  exhibit  the  true  fiiape  of  that  enormous  animal, 

Narcd,  the  fon  of  Bramha,  is  the  Hermes,  or  Mercury, 
of  the  Hindoos.  He  is  reprefented  as  a  wife  legifiator ; 
great  in  arts  and  arms.  Kis  actions  are  the  fubject  of  a 
Parana.  The  iaw-traCt,  fuppofed  to  have  been  revealed 
by  Nared,  is  at  this  hour  cited  by  the  Pundits  or  lawyers 
of  Hindooltan. 

The  grofs  idol  of  Lingam,  much  refembles  the  Phallus 
of  the  Egyptians.  A  lamp  is  kept  conftantly  burning 
before  it.  As  the  Hindoos  depend  on  their  children  for 
performing  thofe  ceremonies  to  their  manes,  which  they 
believe  tend  to  mitigate  punifhment  in  a  future  ftate, 
they  worfhip  Lingam  to  obtain  fecundity.  Hufbands, 
whofe  wives  are  barren,  fend. them  to  worfhip  Lingam  at 
the  temples ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  the  wives  take  pretty 
good  care  that  their  errand  fliall  be  productive  of  the 
defired  effect. 

The  Hindoos,  like  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  have  their 
demi-gods,  who  drink  a  beverage  called  Amrut;  and 
their  aerial  fpirits,  that  occupy  the  fpace  in  which  the 
globe  revolves.  Every  mountain,  wood,  and  river,  has 
its  genii  and  guardian  deity.  Nultus  enim  locus  fine  genio 
cji,  qui  per  angucm  pier-unique  oflenditur.  Serv.  in  PEneid. — 
The  Greeks  aferibed  the  difeafes  to  which  frail  mortality 
is  expofed,  to  feme  angry  god,  or  evil  genius,  that  is 
perpetually  endeavotiring  to  deffroy  the  repofe  and  hap¬ 
pinefs  of  man :  it  is  remarkable  that  the  creed  of  the 
Hindoos  is  the  very  fame  at  this  day. 

7’lie  wars  of  the  Indian  gods  and  goddeffes  againft  the 
demons  and  giants,  form  an  interefting  legend  among  the 
ancient  tales  of  the  Brahmins,  and  tend  undeniably  to 
prove  that  the  mythology  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
Ethiopians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  had  ail  a  common  ori¬ 
gin  with  that  of  the  Hindoos.  The  ftory  of  thefe  wars 
is  finely  exprelfed  in  fculpture,  of  a  vaff  fize,  on  many  of 
the  walls  in  the  interior  of  their  temples.  Among  a 
number  of  thefe  fculptures  which  are  found  at  Mahaba- 
lipooran,  or  place  of  the  Seven  Pagodas,  fituated  about 
thirty-eight  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Madras,  in  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Siva,  the  curious  traveller  is  ftruck  with  a 
moll  fpirited  representation  cf  the  victory  of  Cali  or 
Durga,  wife  of  Siva,  over  the  giant  Mahifh  A ’Sura,  or 
Yam-rajah,  as  exhibited  in  the  annexed  Engraving. 
Cali  is  here  finely  depicted,  riding  upon  a  fierce  fngam, 
or  lion,  attended  by  a  group  of -warriors,  male  and  female, 
with  feveral  dwarfs,  to  render  her  defeat  of  a  tremendous 
giant  the  more  extraordinary.  She  bears  all  her  proper 
emblems  in  her  numerous  hands,  very  correCtly  fculp- 
tured  ;  but,  the  lion  probably  not  being  known  to  the 
fculptor,  he  has  formed  the  mane  rather  like  an  artificial 
covering,  than  curling  hair.  The  Yam-rajah,  or  giant, 
is  drawn  of  a  prodigious  fize,  characterized  by  the  head 
cf  the  Indian  buffalo,  the  molt  treacherous  and  deltruCtive 
of  all  their  wild  animals.  For  its  figure  and  hillory,  fee 
the  article  Bos,  vol.  iii.  p.  225. — The  objeCt  of  Cali  in 
this  combat,  appears  to  be  the  refeue  of  a  young  princefs, 
whom  the  attendants  of  the  Yam-rajah  were  carrying  off 
to  gratify  his  lultful  appetite.  She  faints,  and  lies  at  his 
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Feet.  A  female  attendant  of  Cali  lays  a  protecting  hand 
upon  her;  while,  with  her  uplifted  fword  in  the  other,  ihe 
aims  a  blow  to  lame  the  giant.  This  hand  is  caught  in 
the  critical  moment  by  an  attendant  of  the  Yam-rajah, 
who,  according  to  the  legend,  is  initantly  run  through  by 
Cali;  when  all  clofe  upon  the  giant,  and  cut  him  in 
pieces.  The  title  borne  by  Cali  in  this  enterprife,  was 
D’urgar,  or  Durgati  Nafimi,  “  the  remover  of  difficulties.” 

CASTS  or  TRIBES  of  the  HINDOO  PRIESTS 
and  PEOPLE. 

The  permanent  reparation  of  the  people  into  cajis  and 
clajfes ,  with  hereditary  profeffions  affigned  to  each,  is 
among  the  mod:  remarkable  inflitutions  of  Hindooltan. 
The  four  original  casts  or  tribes  are,  the  Brahmin,  or 
Rrachmana ;  tile  Khatri,  or,  according  to  the  Sanikrit, 
C/hatriga ;  the  Vhyfe,  or  Vaifya-,  and  the  Soodera,  or 
Sudra.  Thel'e  are  now  feparated  into  two  parties,  or  fefts  ; 
the  one  called  the  Viffinu-Bukht  or  fed,  and  the  other 
the  Siva-Bukht  or  feci  ;  that  is,  the  followers  of  Vilhnu, 
and  the  followers  of  Siva.  The  former  diftinguiffied 
themfelves  by  painting  the  forehead  with  a  horizontal 
line  or  band ;  and  the  latter  with  a  perpendicular  one. 

Befide  thefe  four  cajis,  there  is  an  adventitious  tribe  or 
call:,  called  in  the  Sanikrit  Chandalas,  and  on  the  coafl 
of  Coromandel  Pariars  ;  who  are  employed  in  the  meaneft 
offices,  and  have  no  reftridtions  with  regard  to  diet.  Their 
number,  compared  with  that  of  any  other  caft,  is  incon- 
fiderable,  and  feems  evidently  to  confift  of  thofe  perfons 
that  have  been  expelled  their  calls,  which  is  a  punilhment 
inflided  for  certain  offences.  Were  a  Hindoo  of  an}'  of 
the  other  calls  to  touch  a  Chandala,  even  by  accident,  he 
mult  bathe  himfelf,  and  change  his  raiment.  He  would 
refrain  from  the  produdions  of  the  earth,  if  he  knew 
that  they  had  been  cultivated  by  a  Chandala.  A  Chandala 
cannot  enter  a  temple,  or  be  pfefent  at  any  religious  ce-' 
remony.  He  has  no  rank  in  fociety,  and  cannot  ferve  in 
any  public  employment.  Hence  the  punilhment  of  ex- 
puljion,  which  is  l'uppofed  in  its  confequences  to  extend 
even  to  another  life,  becomes  more  terrible  than  that  of 
death. 

Mr.  Colebrooke,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Afiatic 
Refearches,  has  favoured  the  public  with  a  literal  trans¬ 
lation,  from  the  Sanikrit,  of  the  origin  of  thefe  caffs  ; 
which  he  Hates  to  be  as  follows  -. — “  In  the  firjl  creation 
by  Brahma,  Brahmanas  proceeded,  with  the  Veda,  from 
the  mouth  of  Brahma.  From  his  arms  Cffiatriyas  (Kha- 
tris)  fprung ;  fo  from  his  thigh,  Vaifyas :  from  his  foot 
Sudras,  were  produced  •.  all  with  their  females.  The 
Lord  of  creation,  viewing  them,  laid  “  What  fhali  be  your 
occupations  ?”  They  replied,  “  We  are  not  our  own 
mailers,  O  God!  command  us  what  to  undertake.” 

“  Viewing  and  comparing  their  labours,  he  made  the 
firft  tribe  fuperior  over  the  whole.  As  the  firff  had  great 
inclination  for  the  divine  fciences,  (Brahmeveda,)  there¬ 
fore  he  was  Brahmana.  The  protector  from  ill  (Clhate) 
was  Cfhatrya;  him  whofe  profeffion  (Vefa)  confilts  in 
-commerce,  which  promotes  fuccefs  in  war,  for  the  pro- 
tedion  of  himfelf  and  of  mankind  ;  and  in  hulbandry, 
and  attendance  on  cattle,  called  Vail'ya.  The  other  Ihould 
voluntarily  ferve  the  three  preceding  tribes,  and  therefore 
he  became  a  Sudra :  he  Ihould  humble  himfelf  at  their 
feet.” 

According  to  this  original  inftitution,  thebounden  duty 
of  the  Brahmin  is  peace,  felf-reftraint,  patience,  reditude, 
devotion,  and  learning.  The  duties  of  the  Khatri  are, 
magnanimity,  glory,  generofity,  and  princely  condud. 
The  duty  of  the  Vhyfe  is,  to  cultivate  the  land,  to  tend 
the  cattle,  to  buy  and  fell,  and  in  all  things  uphold  fair 
dealing.  The  duty  of  the  Sudra  is,  fervitude,  and  fidelity 
to  all  his  employers. 

“  A  man  being  contented  with  his  own  particular  lot 
and  fituation  obtaineth  perfedion. — A  man  by  following 
the  duties  which  are  appointed  by  his  birth,  deeth  no 
wrong. — A  man’s  own  calling  ought  not  to  be  forfaken.” 
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“  Only  the  Brahmins  may  read  the  Vedas  ;  the  Khatries 
may  hear  them  read  ;  but  the  other  caffs  may  only  hear 
the  Sajiras,  or  Commentaries  on  the  Vedas.” — Thus,  in 
common  language,  in  Hindooltan,  the  four  original  caffs 
are  termed  the  Jacerdotal,  the  military ,  the  commercial,  and 
the  fir  vile. 

The  inviolability  of  a  Brahmin  prieft,  is  a  fixed  prin¬ 
ciple  among  the  Hindoos  ;  and  to  deprive  him  of  life, 
either  by  dired  violence,  or  by  earning  his  death  in  any 
mode,  is  a  crime  which  admits  of  no  expiation.  Ail 
Brahmins  are  not  priefts  ;  yet  all  prieits  are  Brahmins. 
Thole  who  are  not  of  the  order  of  the  prieffhood,  whe¬ 
ther  followers  of  Vilhnu  or  of  Siva,  may  ferve,  but  not 
in  menial  offices.  They  often  ad  as  fecretaries,  and 
fuperintendants,  to  perfons  of  high  rank  ;  and  as  factors 
to  bankers  and  merchants.  There  are  iaffances  of  Brah¬ 
mins  being  prime  minifters,  not  only  to  Hindoo  princes, 
but  even  to  Mohammedans  ;  being  preferred  for  their 
literary  knowledge,  complacency  of  manners,  and  rigid 
application.  The  firft  inftance  of  the  kind  is  recorded 
by  Ferilhta,  in  the  following  words:  “It  is  univerfally 
allowed,  that  ICangoh,  in.  1350,  was  the  firft  Brahmin 
who  accepted  an  office  in  the  iervice  of  a  Kulfuiman 
prince.  Before  him,  the  Brahmins  never  condefcended 
to  engage  in.  public  affairs,  but  palled  their  lives  in  the 
duties  of  religion,  and  ftudy  of  the  iciences  ;  indifferent 
to  fortune,  and  efteeming  the  fervice  of  princes  as  hurtful 
to  virtue,  and  hazardous  to  their  eternal  welfare.  If,  as 
phyficians,  aftronomers,  moralifts,  or  hiftorians,  they 
fometirnes  affociated  with  the  rich  or  powerful,  they  yet 
would  never  wear  the  chain  of  fervitude  on  their  necks, 
though  courted  by  gifts  and  high  favours.  However, 
fince  Kangoh’s  acceptance  of  employment,  the  direfiion 
of  finance  has  been  committed  generally  to  Brahmins,  by 
all  the  princes  of  the  Deccan.” 

Some  of  the  Brahmins  are  known  to  bear  arms ;  but. 
none  of  thefe  can  be  admitted  into  the  prieffhood;  and, 
in  their  appearance,  they  are  only  diftinguiffied  from  the 
other  Hindoos  by  the  mark  on  their  forehead.  They 
abftain  from  animal  food;  and  meet  with  relpecl  from 
the  other  caffs,  though  not  in  fo  great  a  degree  as  the 
priefts.  But  thofe  who  are  of  the  prieffhood,  confine 
their  attention  to  the  performance  of  religious  ceremonies, 
to  the  fervice  of  the  temples,  to  ftudy,  and  to  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  youth. 

The  priefts  never  carry  weapons  of  any  kind,  nor  is  it 
admiffible  to  employ  them,  even  in  their  own  defence. 
They  are  patiently  to  f'ubinit  to  violence,  and  leave  it  to 
God  and  the  laws  to  avenge  them.  Yet  they  claim  a 
pre-eminence  in  rank,  even  to  their  princes,  or  rajahs ; 
becaufe  they  are  chiefly  of  the  feoond,  or  Khatri,  caff. 
Some  of  the  princes  are  however  Brahmins  ;  which  always 
adds  to  their  rel'pedlability  and  dignity.  A  rajah  will 
receive,  and  tafte  with  re fp e Cl,  the  food  prepared  by  a 
Brahmin,  but  a  Brahmin  dare  not  eat  of  any  thing  that 
may  have  been  touched  by  one  of  another  caft.  In  the 
adminiftration  of  juftice,  the  punilhment  of  a  Brahmin 
/or  any  crime  is  milder,  and  in  general  of  a  lefs  difgraceful 
nature,  than  that  of  any  other  caft  for  the  fame  offence  ; 
and  they  have  defeended  to  the  moft  minute  circumftances, 
in  order  to  preferve  that  deference  and  refpedt  which 
they  have  eftablifhed  as  their  due  :  and  on  which  the 
following  rules  are  founded  : 

“  If  a  Brahmin  commit  a  crime  deferring  of  a  capital 
punilhment,  the  magiftrate  ffiall,  to  prevent  his  committing 
a  fimilar  crime  in  future,  lentence  him  to  perpetual  im- 
prilonment. — There  is  no  crime  in  the  world  fo  great  as 
that  of  murdering  a  Brahmin ;  and  therefore  no  magif¬ 
trate  fhali  ever  defire  the  death  of  a  Brahmin,  or  cut  off 
one  of  his  limbs. 

“  Whatever  orders  fuch  Brahmins  as  are  Pundits  lhail 
deliver  to  the  Ryuts  from  the  Saftra,  the  Ryuts  fhali  ac¬ 
knowledge  and  obey. 

“  If  a  Sudra  give  much,  and  frequent,  moleftation  to  3. 
Brahmin,  the  magiftrate  ffiall  put  him  to  death. 
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“  If  a,  Brahmin-go  to  wait  on  a  prince,  the  fervants  and 
derbans  lhall  not  obltrutft  his  entrance,  but  give  him  a 
ready  admiftlon. 

“  If  a  Brahmin  be  paffenger  in  a  boat,  he  dial  I  not  pay 
any  thing  to  the  waterman  ;  and  he  lhall  enter  and  leave 
the  boat  before  any  other  of  the  paffengers.  And  in 
making  way  on  the  road,  all  are  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
Brahmins.” 

The  drefs  appointed  for  the  Brahmins  is  a  fhort  robe, 
which  reaches  not  below  the  knee  ;  over  their  Ihoulders 
is  t’nrown  a  loofs  mantle  ;  and  on  their  breaft  hangs,  from 
the  left  Ihotilder,  the  zennar,  or  .facerdotal  ftring,  which 
is  made  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  perennial  cotton,  called 
ncrma ;  and  is  compofed  of  a  certain  number  of  threads 
of  a  fixed  length.  That  worn  by  the  Khatri  call  has 
fewer  threads  than  that  worn  by  the  Brahmin  ;  and  the 
third  caft,  or  Vhyfe,  have  fewer  ftill.  The  fourth,  or 
Sudra  caft,  as  we  have  observed,  are  not  permitted  to  wear 
it  at  all.  The  elder  Brahmins  prelerve  their  beards,  long 
and  venerable ;  but  their  heads,  like  the  other  Hindoos, 
are  lhaven,  and  only  one  long  lock  is  left  behind. 

The  functions  of  royalty  devolve  without  exception  on 
the  Khatri  caft;  and  the  pofleffions  and  authority  of 
their  rajahs  are  hereditary,  defcending  in  the  line  of  legi¬ 
timate  male  primogeniture.  But,  as  the  right  of  blood 
defcends  only  to  this  degree,  in  default  thereof  the  prince 
may  adopt  any  one  of  his  kinfmen  to  be  Iris  liicceftor ; 
and  who,  from  the  time  of  his  adoption,  obtains  the 
rights  and  the  appellation  of  his  fon. 

The  younger  branches  of  the  families  of  rajahs  gene¬ 
rally  ferve  in  a  military  capacity,  and  have  foinetimes 
lands  given  them,  which  they  hold  .by  a  feudal  tenure, 
ca\\ed  jag  hire. 

Ali  commercial  tranfaclions-  are  committed  wholly  to 
the  Vhyfe,  vulgarly  called  Bannians. 

The  Sudra  caft  is  by  far  more  numerous  than  ail  the 
other  calls  together,  and  comprifes  the  artilan,  and  the 
labourer  of  every  kind.  The  mechanics  and  artifans  are 
again  divided  into  as  many  claft.es  as  there  are  profeftions. 
Ninety-eight  fubdivifions  of  the  different  calls,  have  been 
reckoned  by  De  la  Croze,  who  has  given  an  account  of 
their  names,  and  different  employments.  All  follow  the 
profeftions  of  their  fathers,  as  a  common  obligation; 
None  can  quit  the  clafs  he  belongs  to,  nor  be  admitted, 
nor  ought  he  to  marry,  into  another  :  and  hence  probably 
that  relemblance  that  fome  have  pretended  to  qb ferve  in 
each  clafs,  as  if  composing  one  great  family. 

The  cheerful  resignation  of  the  Sudra  to  his  inferior 
ftate  in  fociety,  with  the  impoliibility  of  riling  above  it, 
befiues  the  effect  cf  education,  may  be  afcribed  to  the 
influence  of  his  religion.  He  is  taught  by  it  to  believe 
that  he  is  placed  in  the  Inhere  lie  now  moves  in,  by  -way 
of  trial,  or  for  offences  committed  in  a  former  life ;  and 
that,  by  piety  and  refignation,  he  will  enjoy  greater  hap- 
pineis  in  another. 

Though  the  fubordinate  calls  enjoy  greater  liberty  with 
refpect  to  diet  than  the  Brahmins,  yet  they  fcrupuloully 
refrain  from  what  is  forbidden  them,  and  will  not  partake 
of  what  may  have  been  provided  by  any  inferior  caft,  or 
different  religion.  They  may  eat  filh  and  iielh,  but  not 
of  all  kinds  indifferently ;  but  to  abftain  from  them  is 
confidered  a  virtue. — “  Thole  tvho  have  forfaken  the 
killing  of  ali  ;  thole  whofe  homes  are  a  lanftuary  to  all ; 
they  are  in  the  way  to  heaven.” 

No  Hindoo  of  any-of  the  four  calls  is  allowed,  by  his 
religion,  to  tafte  any  intoxicating  liquor  ;  it  is  only  drunk 
by  Itrangers,  dancers,  players,  and  Ciiandalahs,  or  outcafts. 

Of  the  principal  mixed  dalles,  which  have  fprung  from 
intermarriages  of  the  four  original  calls,  Mr.  Colebrooke, 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Aiiatic  Refearches,  has  given 
the  following  enumeration: 

i.  Murd'habhi/hi£la ,  from  a  Bi;ahmana,  or  Brahmin,  by 
a  girl  of  the  Clhatrya  or  Khatri  clafs  :  his.  duty  is  the 
teaching  of  military  exercifes.  The  fame  origin  is  afcribed 
in  the  great  D'iierrna-purana  to  the  Cumbhacara,  Cumar, 
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or  potter,  and  the  Tantravaya,  Tanti,  or  weaver :  but  tbs 
Tantravaya,  according  to  the  Jatimali,  fprung  from  two 
mixed  claftes,  begotten  by  a  man  of  the  Manibandha  on 
a  woman  of  the  Manicara  tribe. 

s.  Ambafnt'  ha,  or  Vaidya,  commonly  called  Baidya, 
whole  profeftion  is.  the  fcience  of  medicine,  was  born  of 
a  Vaifya  or  Vhyfe  woman,  by  a  man  of  the  facerdotal 
clafs.  The  lame  origin  is  given  by  the  D’herma-purana 
to  the  Canfacara,  or  brazier,  and  to  the  Sanc’hacara,  or 
worker  in  ftidls.  Thefe  again  are  Hated,  in  the  Taijtra, 
as  fpringing  from  the  intermarriages  of  mixed  claffes ; 
the  Canlacara  from  the  Tamracuta  and  the  Sanc’hacara ; 
alfo  named  Sanchadareca,  from  the  Rajaputra  and  Gand- 
hica :  for  Rajaputras,  (rajahpouts,)  not  only  denote 
Cfhatriyas  or  Khatris,  as  Ions  of  kings,  but  is  alfo  the 
name  of  a  mixed  clafs,  and  of  a  tribe  of  fabulous  origin, 
according  to  the  Rudra-Yamala  Tantra:  “The  origin  of 
Rajaputras  is  from  the  Vaifya  on  the  daughter  of  an  Am- 
balht’ha.”  Again,  “  thoufands  of  others  fprang  from  the 
foreheads  of  cows  kept  to  fupply  oblations.” 

3.  Nijhada,  or  Parafava,  whofe  profeftion  is  catching 
filh,  was  born  of  a  Sudra  woman  by  a  man  of  a  facerdotal 
clafs.  The  name  is  given  to  the  iifue  of  a  legal  marriage 
between  a  Brahmana  and  a  woman  of  the  Sudra  clals. 
It  lliould  feem  that  the  iflue  of  other  legal  marriages  in 
different  dalles,  were  delcribed  by  the  names  of  mixed 
claj'cs,  fpringing  from  intercourfe  between  the  feveral 
tribes.  This,  however,  is  liable  to  feme  quellion  ;  and 
fince  Inch  marriages  are  confidered  as  illegal  in  the  prefent 
age,  it  is  not  material  to  purfue  them.  According  to 
the  D’herma-purana,  from  the  fame  origin  as  the  Nilhada 
fprings  the  Varajivi,  commonly  called  Baraiya,  or  aftro- 
loger.  In  the  Tantra,  that  origin  is  given  to  the  Brahrne- 
fudra,  whofe  profeftion  is  to  make  the  feats  ufed  on  fome 
religious  occafions.  Under  the  name  of  Varajivi  is  de- 
feribed  a  clafs  fpringing  from  the  Gopa  and  Tantravaya, 
and  employed  in  cultivating,  betel.  The  profeftion  of 
aftrology,  or,  at  leaft,  that  of  making  almanacs,  is  af- 
figned,  in  the  Tantra,  to  degraded  Bralnnanas,  thus : 
“  Brahmanas,  falling  from  their  tribe,  became  kinfmen 
only  of  the  twice-born  clafs :  to  them  is  aftigued  the 
profeftion  of  afeerthining  the  lunar  and  folar  days.” 

4.  Mahijhya  is  the  fon  of  a  Cfliatriya  by  a  woman  of 
the  Vaifya  tribe.  His  profeftion  is  muiic,  aftronomy,  and 
attendance  on  cattle. 

5.  Ugra  was  born  of  a  Sudra  woman  by  a  man  of  the- 
military  clafs.  His  profeftion,  according  to  Menu,  is 
killing  or  confining  fuch  animals  as  live  in  holes  :  but, 
according  to  the  Tantra,  he  is  an  encoiniaft  or  bard. 
The  fame  origin  is  attributed  to  the  Napita,  commonly 
called  Naya,  or  barber;  and  to  the  Maudaca,  or  con¬ 
fectioner.  In  the  Tantra,  the  Napita  is  faid  to  be  born 
of  a  Cuverina  woman  by  a  man  of  the  Patticara  clals. 

6.  Carana  or  Caran,  from  a  Vaifya  by  a  woman  of  the 
Sudra  clafs.  is  an  attendant  on  princes,  or  fecretary.  The 
appellation  of  Cayaft’ha,  or  Cait,  is  in  general  confidered 
as  fynonymous  with  Carana  ;  and  accordingly  the  Carana 
tribe  commonly  affu.mes  the  name  of  Cayaft’ha:  but  the 
Cayaft’has  of  Bengal  have  pretenfions  to  be  confidered 
as  true  Sudras,  which  the  Jatimala- feems  to  authorize; 
for  the  origin  of  the  Cayaft’ha  is  there  mentioned,  before 
the  fubject  of  mixed  tribes  is  introduced,  immediately 
after  deferibing  the  Gopa  as  a  true  Sudra.  One,  named 
Bhutidatta,  was  noticed  for  his  clomeftic  affiduity ;  there¬ 
fore  the  rank  of  Cayaft’ha  was  by  the  Brahmins  afligned 
to  him.  From  him  fprung  three  Ions,  Cliitrangada,  Chi- 
trafena,  and  Chitragupta;  they  were  each  employed  in. 
attendance  on.  princes.  The  D’herma-purana  afligns  the 
fame  origin  to  the  Tambuli,  or  betel-leller,  and  to  the 
Taniica,  or  areca-feller,  as  to  the  Carana,  or  Carans. 

The  fix  before  enumerated  are  begotten  in  the  dircEl 
order  of  the  claftes.  Six  are  begotten  in  the  inverfe  order. 

7.  Suta,  begotten  by  a  Cfliatriya  on  a  woman  of  the 
prieftly  clafs.  His  occupation  is  managing  horfes,  and 
driving  cars.  The  fame  origin  is  given,  in  the  Purana, 
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to  the  Carmacara  and  Tallica  daffes,  if  the  authority  of 
the  Tuntra  prevails. 

S.  Magadha,  born  of  a  Gfhatriya  girl  by  a  man  of  the 
commercial  clafs,  has,  according  to  the  Saftra,  the  pro- 
feflion  of  travelling  with  merchandile ;  but,  according 
to  the  Purana  and  Tantra,  is  an  encorfiiaft.  From  parents 
of  thcfe  dalles  fprung  the  Gopa  or  Gop,  if  the  Purana 
may  be  believed ;  but  the  Tantra  del'cnbes  the  Gopa  as 
a  true  Sudra,  and  names  Gopajivi,  or  Goaria-Gop,  a 
mixed  clafs,  ufnig  the  lame  profeffion,  and  fpringing 
from  Tantravaya  Manibphdha  ciaffes. 

g,  and  io.  Voidcha ,  and  Ayogava.  The  occupation  of 
the  firft,  born  of  a  JBrahmeni,  or  Brahmin  girl,  by  a  man 
of  the  commercial  clafs,  is  waiting  on  women  ;  the  fecond, 
born  of  a  Vaifya  woman  by  a  man  of  the  fervile  clals, 
lias  the  profeffion  of  a  carpenter. 

it.  CJhatlri,  or  CJhatta,  fprung  from  a  fervile  man  by  a, 
woman  of  the  military  clals,  is  employed  in  killing  and 
confining  Inch  animals  as  live  in  holes.  The  fame  origin 
is  al'cribed  by  the  Purana  to  the  Carmacara,  or  fmitli, 
and  the  Data,  or  mariner.  The  one  is  mentioned  in  the 
Tantra  without  fpecifying  the  dalles  from  which  he  fprung ; 
and  the  other  has  a  different  origin,  according  to  the 
Saftra  and  Tantra. 

12.  All  authorities  concur  in  deriving  the  Chandala 
from  a  Sudra  father  and  Bralimeni  mother.  His  profeffion 
is  carrying  out  corpfes,  and  executing  criminals ;  and 
officiating  in  other  abjeft  employments  for  public  fervice. 

A  third  let  of  Hindoo  dalles  originate  from  the  inter¬ 
marriages  of  the  firft  and  fecond  let ;  a  few  only  have 
been  named  by  Menu ;  and,  excepting  the  Abhira,  or 
milkman,  they  are  not  noticed  by  the  other  authorities. 
But  the  Purana  names  other  dalles  of  this  let. 

A.  fourth  let  is  derived  from  intercourfe  between  the 
feveral  ciaffes  of  the  fecond  let ;  of  thefe  alio  few  liave 
been  named  by  Menu  ;  and  one  only  of  the  fifth  fet, 
fpringing  from  intermarriages  of  the  fecond  and  third 
let;  and  another  of  the  fixth  fet,  derived  from  intercourfe 
between  ciaffes  of  the  fecond  and  fourth  fet.  Menu  adds 
to  thefe  ciaffes  four  Ions  of  outcafts. 

The  Tantra  enumerates  many  other  ciaffes,  which  are 
placed  in  lower  lets,  and  al'cribes  a  different  origin  to 
fome  of  the  ciaffes  in  the  third  and  fourth  lets.  Thefe 
differences,  however,  appear  to  "be  rather  fanciful-;  and, 
except  the  mixed  dalles  named  by  Menu,  the  reft  leem 
to  be  terms. for  profeflions  rather  than  ciaffes;  and  they 
lhould  be  conlidered  as  denoting  companies  of  artifans, 
rather  than  distinct  races.  The  mode  in  which  Amera 
Sinha  mentions  the  mixed  ciaffes,  and  the  profeffion s  of 
artifans,  fupports  this  conjecture. 

However,  the  J’atimala  exprefsiy  ftates  the  number  of 
fcrty-two  mixed  ciaffes,  fpringing  from  the  intercourfe  of 
a  man  of  inferior  clafs  with  a  woman  of  Superior  clafs. 
Though,  like  other  mixed  dalles,  they  are  included 
under  the  general  denomination  of  Sudra,  they  are  con 
■ffdered  as  molt  abject,  and  molt  of  them  now  experience 
the  fame  contemptuous  treatment  as  the  abject  mixed 
ciaffes  mentioned  by  Menu.  According  to  the  Rudray- 
amala,  the  domeftic  priefts  of  twenty  of  thefe  dalles  are 
degraded.  “Avoid,”  fays  the  Tantra,  “the  touch  of 
the  Chandala,  and  other  abjeft  ciaffes  ;  and  of  thole  who 
eat  the  flelh  of  kine,  often  utter  forbidden  words,  and 
perform  none  of  the  prefcribed  ceremonies ;  they  are 
called  Molechcka,  and,  going  to  the  region  of  Yavana, 
have  been  named  Yavanas. 

“  Thele  feven,  the  Rajaca,  Ceerniacara,  Nata,  Banida, 
Caiverta,  and  Medabhilla,  are  the  lall  tribes.  Whoever 
affociates  with  them  undoubtedly  falls  from  his  clafs ; 
whoever  bathes  or  drinks  in  wells  or  pools  which  they 
have  can  fed  to  be  made,  mull  be  purified  by  the  five  pro¬ 
ductions  of  kine;  whoever  approaches  their  women,  is 
doubtlefs  degraded  from  his  clafs. 

“  For  women  of  the  Nata  and  Capala  ciaffes,  for  prolti- 
tutes,'  and  for  women  of  the  Rajaca  and  Napata  tribes,  a 
man  lb aukl  willingly  make  oblations,  but  by  no  means 
dally  with  them.” 


According  to  the  Rudrayamala,  the  Nata  and  Natica 
are  diltinft ;  but  the  profeflions  are  not  dii’criininated  in 
that  Tantra.  If  their  diitinfl  occupations,  as  dancers  and 
aftors,  are  accurately  fupplied,  dramas  muff  be"  of  very 
early  date. 

The  Pundraca,  and  Patt.afutracara,  or  feeder  of  fiik- 
worms,  and  filk-twifter,  deferve  particular  notice ;  for  it 
has  been  laid,  that  lilk  was  the  produce  of  China  foiely 
until  the  reign  of  the  Greek  emperor- Juftinian,  and  that 
the  laws  of  China  jealoully  guarded  the  excluiive  pro¬ 
duction.  The  frequent  mention  of  iiik  in  the  mo  ft 
ancient  Sanlkrit  books,  might  not,  indeed,  fully  dilprove 
that  opinion ;  but  the  mention  or  a  Hindoo  clafs,  whole 
occupation  it  is  to  attend  liik-worrns,  may  be  fafely  admit¬ 
ted  as  proof,  if  the  antiquity  of  the  Tantra  be  eltablifhed, 
The  Tantras  are  certainly  referred  to  in  very  ancient 
compofitions. 

How  far  every  individual  is  bound,  by  original  inlti- 
tutions,  to  adhere  rigidly  to  the  prcffgffion  of  his  dais, 
may  merit  fome  notice.  The  regular  means  of  fubfntence 
for  a  Brahmana,  or  Brahmin,  are,  aflilting  in  ali  laerifices, 
teaching  the  Vedas,' and  receiving  gifts;  for  a  CJhatriyav 
or  Khatri,  bearing  arms ;  for  a  Vaifya,  merchandife, 
attending  on  cattle,  and  agriculture ;  for  a  Sudra,  fervile 
attendance  on  the  higher  ciaffes.  The, molt  commendable 
are,  refpeftively  for  the  four  ciaffes,  teaching  the  Veda, 
defending  the  people,  commerce,  or  keeping  herds  or 
flocks,  and  fervile  attendance  on  the  learned  aud  virtuous 
priells. 

A  Brahmin,  unable  to  fubfift  by  his  duties,  may  live 
by  the  profeffion  of  a  foldier  ;  if  he  cannot  get  a  fubfiffence, 
by  either  of  thefe  employments,  he  may  apply  to  tillage, 
and  attendance  on  cattle,  or  gain  a  competence  by  traffic, 
avoiding  certain  commodities.  A  Cihatriya,  in  diitre'V, 
may  fubfift  by  all  thefe  means  ;  but  he  mult  not  have 
recourfe  to  the  higheft  functions.  In  feafons  of  diitfeis, 
a  further  latitude  is  given.  The  practice  of  medicine, 
and  other  learned  profeflions,  painting  and  other  arts, 
work  for  wages,  menial  fervice,  alms,  and  ufury,  are 
among  the  modes  of  fubflltence  allowed  to  the  Brahmana 
and  Cfnatriya.  A  Vaifya,  unable  to  fubfift  by  his  own 
duties,  may  defeend  to  the  fervile  afts  of  a  Su'dra.  And 
a  Sudra,  not  finding  employment  by  waiting  on  men  of 
the  higher  ciaffes,  may  fubfift  by  handicrafts  ;  principally 
following  thole  mechanical  occupations,  as  joinery  and 
mafonry;  and  practical  arts,  as  painting'  and  writing ;  by 
following  of  which  he  may  ferve  men  of  fuperior  ciaffes ; 
and,  although  a  man  of  a  lower  clafs  is  in  general  reflrifted 
from  the  acts  of  a  higher,  clafs,  the  Sudra  is  e'xprel'sly 
permitted  to  become  a  trader  or  a  hufbandman. 

Betides  the  particular  occupations  affigned  to  each  of 
the  mixed  ciaffes,  they  have  the  alternative  of  following 
that  profeffion  which  regularly  belongs  to  the  clafs  from 
which  they  derive  their  origin  on  the  mother's  fide ;  thole, 
at  ieaft,  have  fuch  an  option,  who  are  born  in  the  direEl 
order  of  the  ciaffes,  as  the  Murd’habifhicta,  Ambaftit’ha, 
and  others.  The  mixed  ciaffes  are  ail'o  permitted  to 
fubfift  by  any  of  the  duties  of  a  Sudra  ;  that  is,  by  menial 
fervice,  by  handicrafts,  by  commerce,  or  by  agriculture.. 
Hence  it  appears  that  almoft  every  occupation,  though- 
regularly  it  be  the  profeffion  of  a  particular  clafs,  is  open, 
to  molt  other  ciaffes ;  and  that  the  limitations,  far  from 
being  rigorous,  do,  in  fact,  referve  only  one  peculiar  pro¬ 
feffion,  that  of  the  Brahmana,  which  con-filts  in  .teaching, 
the  Veda,  and  officiating  in  religious  ceremonies, . 

The  regular  ciaffes  were  lufliciently  numerous ;  but: 
the  fub-divifiohs  of  ciaffes  have  further  multiplied  dif- 
tin&ions  to  an  endlels  variety.  The  fubordinate  dif- 
tinflions  may  be  belt  exemplified  from  the  Brahmana 
and  Cayaft’ha  ;  becaufe  fome  of  the  appellations,  by  which 
the  different  races  are  diftinguifhed,  will  be  familiar  to 
molt  readers  acquainted  with  India. 

The  Brahmanas  of  Bengal  are  defeended  from  five- 
priefts,  invited  from  Canyacubja,  by  Adifura,  king  of 
Gaur,  who  is  faid  to  have  reigned  about  three  hundred 
years  before  Chriit.  Thefe  were  Bhatta  Nerayna,  of  trie 
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family  of  Sandila,  a  fon  of  Cafyapa;  Dacflia,  alfo  a  defcen- 
dant  of  Cafyapa  ;  Vedagarva,  of  the  family  of  Vatfa ; 
Chandra,  of  the  family  of  Saverna,  a  Ion  of  Cafyapa;  and. 
Sri  Herfhu,  a  defcendant  of  Bhavadwaja.  From  thefe 
anceftors  have  branched  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty-fix  families,  of  which  the  precedence  was  fixed  by 
Ballala  Sena,  who  reigned  in  the  twelfth  century  of  the 
Chrifti^n  aera.  One  hundred  of  thefe  families  fettled  in 
Varendra,  and  fifty-fix  in  Rara.  They  are  now  difperfed 
throughout  Bengal,  but  retain  the  family  dillinflions 
fixed  by  Ballala  Sena.  They  are  denominated  from  the 
families  to  which  their  five  progenitors  belonged,  and  are 
fill  confidered  as  Canyacubja  Brahmanas. 

At  the  period  when  thefe  priefts  were  invited  by  the 
king  of  Gaur,  fome  Sarefwata  Brahmanas,  and  a  fe\y 
Vaidicas,  refided  in  Bengal.  Of  the  Brahmanas  of  Saref¬ 
wata  none  are  now  found  in  Bengal;  but  five  families  of 
Vaidicas  are  extant,  and  are  admitted  to  intermarry  with 
the  Brahmanas  of  Rara. 

Among  the  Brahmanas  of  Varendra,  eight  families  have 
pre-eminence,  and  eight  hold  the  fecond  rank.  Among 
thofe  of  Rara,  fix  hold  the  firft  rank.  The  diflinftive 
appellations  of  the  feveral  families  are  borne  by  thofe  of 
the  firft  rank ;  but  in  moll  of  the  other  families  they  are 
difufed  ;  and  Serman,  or  Serma,  the  addition  common  to 
the  whole  tribe  of  Brahmins  is  aflumed.  For  this  prac¬ 
tice,  the  priefts  of  Bengal  are  cenfured  by  the  Brahmins 
of  Mit’lula,  and  other  countries,  where  that  title  is  only 
ul’ed  on  important  occafions,' and  in  religious  ceremonies. 
In  Mithila  the  additions  are  fewer,  though  diftinct  fami¬ 
lies  are  more  numerous  :  no  more  than  three  furnames 
are  in  ufe  in  that  diftribl,  Thacura,  Mifra,  and  Ojha  ; 
each  appropriated  in  any  families. 

The  Cayaft'has  of  Bengal  claim  defcent  from  five 
Cayaft’has  who  attended  the  priefts  invited  from  Canya¬ 
cubja.  Their  delcendants  branched  into  eighty-three 
families ;  and  their  precedence  was  fixed  by  the  fame 
prince  Ballala  Sena,  who  alio  adjufted  the  family  rank  of 
-other  claffes. 

In  Benga  and  Decfhina  Rara,  three  families  of  Cayaft’¬ 
has  have  pre-eminence  ;  eight  hold  the  fecond  rank.  The 
Cayaft'has  of  inferior  rank  generally  alfume  the  addition  of 
Dafa,  common  to  the  tribe  of  Sudras,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  other  dalles  have  limilar  titles  common  to  the  whole 
tribe.  The  regular  addition  to  the  name  of-  Clhatriya  is 
Verman ;  to  that  of  a  Vaifya,  Gupta ;  but  the  general 
title  of  Deva  is  commonly  aflumed;  and,  with  a  feminine 
termination,  it  is  alfo  borne  by  women  of  other  tribes. 

Thei'e  diftinftions  of  the  ancient  Hindoo  families  are 
important  in  regulating  their  intermarriages..  Genealogy 
is  made  a  particular  ftudy ;  and  the  greateft  attention  is 
given  to  regulate  the  marriages  according  to  eftablifhed 
rules,  particularly  in  the  firft  marriage  of  the  eldeft  fon. 
The^principal  points  to  be  obferved  are,  not  to  marry 
within  the  prohibited  degrees;  nor  in  a  family  known 
by  its  name  to  be  of  the  fame  primitive  ftock  ;  nor  in  a 
family  of  inferior  rank  :  nor  even  in  an  inferior  branch 
of  an  equal  family  ;  for  within  fome  families  gradations 
are  eftabiifhed.  Thus,  among  the  Culina  of  the  Cayaft’has, 
the  rank  lias  been  counted  from  thirteen  degrees;  and  in 
every  generation,  fo  long  as  the  marriage  has  been  pro¬ 
perly  afforted,  one  degree  has  been  added  to  the  rank. 
But,  fhould  a  marriage  be  contracted  in  a  family  of  a 
lower. degree,  an  entire  forfeiture  of  Inch  rank  would  be 
incurred.  In  their  ftrielnefs  on  thefe  occafions,  as  well 
as  in  their  p  ide  of  fhowing  a  remote  and  uncontaminated 
pedigree,  they  leem  to  imitate  the  practice  of  the  Jews. 

The  VEDAS,  or  HINDOO  SCRIPTURES. 

So  Angularly  unfuccefsful  had  been  every  refearch  after 
the  original  feriptures  of  the  Hindoos,  that  even  fo  late 
as  when  the  F-nglifh  had  formed  their  eltablifhment  at 
Calcutta,  it  was  doubted  whether  the  Vedas  were  extant, 
-or  whether  they  had  not  been  irrecoverably  loft  through 
the  lapfe  of  time.  It  was  believed  too,  that,  if  a  .Brahmin 
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really  poffeffed  the  Hindoo  feriptures,  his  religious  pre¬ 
judices  would  neverthelefs  prevent  his  imparting  any 
knowledge  of  them.  Thefe  doubts  were  not  finally  aban¬ 
doned,  until  colonel  Polier  obtained,  from  Jeypour,  a 
tranfeript  of  what  purported  to  be  a  complete  copy  of 
the  Vedas,  and  which,  from  their  curiofity  and  value,  he 
generoufly  depofited  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum.  About  the 
fame  time,  fir  Robert  Chambers  collected,  at  Benares, 
feveral  fragments  of  the  Vedas;  and  fir  William  Jones 
was  fuccefsful  in  procuring  valuable  portions  of  them, 
and  in  tranflating  feveral  curious  paflages,  mentioned  in 
his  valuable  works.  But  the  indefatigable  H.  T.  Cole- 
brooke,  efq.  has  been  (till  more  fortunate,  in  collecting, 
at  Benares,  (which  was  foon  difeovered  to  be  the  great 
repofitory  of  Hindoo  fcience  and  literature,)  the  text 
and  commentary  of  a  large  portion  of  their  facred  books  ; 
and  from  whofe  valuable  paper,  in  the  eighth  volume  of 
the  Afiatic  Refearches,  we  have  been  enabled  to  collect 
the  following  extracts. 

The  original  Veda  is  believed,  by  the  Hindoos,  As 
noticed  above,  to  have  been  revealed  from  the  mouth  of 
Brahma,  and  to  have  been  prei’erved  by  tradition,  until 
it  was  arranged  in  its  prefent  order  by  a  f'age,  who  thence 
obtained  the  furname  of  Vyafa,  or  Vedavyafa  ;  that  is, 
“  compiler  of  the  Vedas."  He  diftributed  the  Indian 
feriptures  into  four  parts,  entitled  Rich,  Yajujh,  Saman, 
and  At'harvana ;  each  bearing  the  common  denomination 
of  Veda. 

It  was  at  firft  generally  underftood  that  there  were  but 
three  Vedas ;  for  Amerafinha  notices  only  three  Vedas  ; 
and  mentions  the  At' harvana,  without  giving  it  the  lame 
denomination.  It  is,  however,  probable,  that  fome  por¬ 
tion  at  lealtof  the  At’harvana  is  as  ancient  as  the  compi¬ 
lation  of  the  three  others;  its  name,  like  theirs,  being 
anterior  to  Vyafa’s  arrangement  of  them.  The  llihafa, 
and  Puranas ,  conftitute  a  fifth  Veda.  But  it  appears, 
that  the  Rich ,  Yajufli,  and  Saman,  are  the  three  principal 
portions  of  the  Veda  ;  that  the  At'harvana,  or  fourth,  is 
next  in  eitirnation  ;  and  that  the  llihafa  and  Puranas  are 
reckoned- a  kind  of  fupplement  to  the  feriptures,  and,  as 
fuch,  conftitute  a  fifth  Veda;  but  perhaps  lomewhat 
apocryphal. 

The  true  reafon,  why  the  three  firft  Vedas  are  often 
mentioned  without  any  notice  of  the  fourth',  mull  be 
fought  in  the  difference  of  their  ufe  and  purport.  Prayers, 
employed  at  folemn  rites,  called  Yujnxas,  are  placed  in 
the  three  principal  Vedas  :  thofe,  which  are  in  profe,  are 
named  Yaju/h ;  fuch  as  are  in  metre,  are  denominated 
Rich ;  and  fome,  which  are  intended  to  be  chanted,  are 
called  Saman  ;  and  thefe  names,  ufed  for  diltinguifhing 
different  portions  of  the  Vedas,  are  anterior  to  their  repa¬ 
ration  in  Vyala’s  compilation.  But  the  At'harvana,  not 
being  ufed  at  the  religious  ceremonies  above-mentioned, 
and  containing  prayers  employed  at  luftrations,  at  rites 
for  conciliating  the  deities,  and  as  imprecations  on  enemies, 
is  of  courie  only  referred  to  on  thefe  occafions.  Different 
fchools  too,  in  procefs  of  time,  admitted  different  vari¬ 
ations,  even  in  works  which  appear  under  the  fame  title. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  their  commentators,  who  relate 
the  following  ftory,  taken  from  Puranas,  and  other  autho¬ 
rities.  Vyafa,  having  compiled  and  arranged  the  ferip- 
turesf  theogonies,  and  mythological  poems,  taught  the 
feveral  Vedas  to  as  many  difciples :  viz.  the  Rich  to 
Paila ;  the  Yaju/h  to  Vailampayana,  and  the  Saman  to 
Jaimini  ;  as  alfo  the  At'harvana  to  Sumantu,  and  the 
Itihaja  and  Puranas  to  Suta.  Thefe  difciples  inftruifled 
their  refpeclive  pupils,  who,  becoming  teachers  in  their 
turn,  communicated  the  knowledge  to  their  own  difciples  ; 
until,  at  length,  in  the  progrefs  of  luccelfive  inftrublion, 
fo  great  variations  crept  into  the  text,  or  into  the  manner 
of  reading  or  reciting  it,  and  into  the  no  lels  facred  pre¬ 
cepts  for  its  ufe  and  application,  that  eleven  hundred 
different  fchools  of  Icriptural  knowledge  arofe. 

The  feveral  Sanhitas,  or  cohesions  of  prayers  in  each 
Veda,  as  received  in  thei'e  numerous  fchools,  conftitute.l 
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'the  Sachas,  or  branches  of  each  Veda.  Tradition,  pre- 
ferved  in  the  Puranas,  reckons  fixteen  Sanhitas  of  the  Rig¬ 
veda  ;  eighty-fix  of  the  Yajujh  ;  or,  including  thofe  which 
branched  from  a  fecond  revelation  of  this  Veda,  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  one ;  and  not  lefs  than  a  thoufand  of  the  Sama- 
v:da\  befides  nine  of  the  AtTiarvana.  But  treadles  on 
the  ftudy  of  the  Veda  reduce  the  Sachas  of  the  Rich  to 
live  ;■  and  thofe  of  the  Yajujh,  including  both  revelations 
of  it,  to  eighty- fix. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  each  Veda  confifts  of 
two  parts,  denominated  the  Mantras,  and  the  Brahmanas  ; 
or  prayers,  and  precepts.  .  The  complete  collection  of  the 
hymns,  prayers,  and  invocations,  belonging  to  one  Veda, 
is  entitled  its  Sanhita.  Every  other  portion  of  Hindoo 
feripture  is  included  under  the  general  head  of  divinity, 
Brahmana.  This  comprifes  precepts,  which  inculcate  re¬ 
ligious  duties;  maxims,  which- explain  thofe  precepts; 
and  arguments,  which  relate  to  theology.  But,  in  the 
prefent  arrangement  of  the  Vedas,  the  portion,  which  con¬ 
tains'  pafiages  called  Brahmanas,  includes  many  which  are 
ItriCtly  prayers,  or  Mantras.  The  theology  of  the  Hindoo 
feripture,  comprehending  the  argumentative  portion  en¬ 
titled  Vedanta,  is  contained  in  trafls  denominated  Upani- 
Jhads  -,  fome  of  which  are  portions  of  the  Brahmana,  pro¬ 
perly  fo  called  ;  others  are  found  only  in  a  detached  form  ; 
and  one  is  a  part  of  a  Sanhita  itfelf.  The  Sanhita  of  the 
firft  Veda  contains  mantras,  or  prayers  ;  which,  being  for 
the  moll  part  encomiaftic,  bear  the  name  of  Rigveda. 
On  examining  thefe  voluminous  compilations,  a  lyftema- 
tical  arrangement  is  readily  perceived.  Succelfive  chap¬ 
ters,  and  even  entire  books,  comprife  hymns  of  a  fingle 
author  ;  invocations,  addreffed  to  the  lame  deities,  hymns 
relating  to  like  fubje&s,  and  prayers  intended  for  fimilar 
occafions,  are  for  greater  convenience  generally  clalfed  to¬ 
gether. 

In  a  regular  perufal  of  the  Veda,  which  is  enjoined  to 
all  prlefts,  and  which  is  much  praCtifed  by  Mahrattas  and 
Telingas,  the  ftudent  is  required  fpecially  to  notice  the 
author,  lubjeCl,  metre,  and  purpofe,  of  each  mantra,  or 
invocation.  To  underhand  the  meaning  of  the  paffage, 
is  thought  lefs  important.  The  inftitutors  of  the  Hindoo 
lyltem  have  indeed  recommended  the  lludy  of  the  lenfe  ; 
but  they  have  inculcated  with  equal  ftrenuoulhefs.,  and 
more  fuccefs,  attention  to  the  name  of  the  Rilhi,  or  perfon 
by  whom  the  text  was  firft  uttered,  the  deity  to  whom  it 
is  addreffed,  or  the  fubjeCt  to  which  it  relates,  and  alfo  its 
rhythm  or  metre,  and  its  purpofe,  or  the  religious  cere¬ 
mony  at  which  it  Ihould  be  uled.  The  practice  of  modern 
priefts  is  conformable  with  thefe  maxims.  Like  the  Koran 
among  the  Mohammedans,  and  the  Bible  among  Chrifti- 
ans,  the  Veda  is  put  into  the  hands  of  children  in  the 
firft  period  of  their  education  ;  and  continues  afterwards 
to  be  read  by  rote,  for  the  fake  of  the  words,  often  with¬ 
out  the  fmalleft  comprehenfion  of  the  fenfe. 

The  perfon,  to  whom  any  divine  paffage  was  revealed, 
or  by  whom  its  ufe  and  application  was  firft  adopted,  is 
called  the  Rijki  of  that  mantra.  He  is  therefore  confidered 
as  the  atithor  of  fuch  prayer;  but  it  is  an  article  of  the 
Hindoo  creed,  that  the  Vedas  were  compofed  by  no  human 
author.  It  muft  be  underftood,  therefore,  that,  in  affirm¬ 
ing  the  primeval  exiftence  of  their  feriptures,  they  deny 
thefe  works  to  be  the  original  compofition  of  the  editor 
Vyasa,  but  believe  them  to  have  been  gradually  revealed 
to  infpired  writers. 

The  deities  mentioned  in  the  Vedas  appear  to  be  vari¬ 
ous  and  numerous ;  but,  according  to  ancient  annotations 
on  the  Hindoo  feripture,  thole  numerous  names  are  all 
resolvable  into ‘different  titles  of  only  three  deities,  and 
ultimately  of  one  God.  The  Nig'hanti,  or  gloffary  of  the 
Vedas,  concludes  with  three  lifts-  of  names  of  deities  :  the 
firft  comprifing  fuch  as  are  deemed  fynonymous  witri  fire  ; 
the  fecond  with  air  ;  and  the  third  with  the  fun.  In  the 
laft  part  of  the  N>.rn  61  a,  it  is  twice  aflerted,  that  there  are 
but  three  gods;  “  Tijra  eva  devatah."  The  further  infer¬ 
ence,  that  thefe  intend  but  one  deity,  is  fupported  by  many 
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paffages  in  the  Veda ;  and  is  very  clearly  and  concifeiy 
listed  in  the  beginning  of  the  index  to  the  Rigveda,  on 
the  authority  of  the  NiruEla ,  and  of  the  Veda  itfelf :  thus, 
in  the  Sanlkrit : 

“  Y afya  vacyam,  fa  Rifiiir  ;  ya  ten’oehyate,  la  devata  ; 
yad  aclhara-parimanam,  tach  ch’hando.  Art’hepfava  rl- 
fliayo-  devatas  ch’handobhir  abhyad’havan.  Tijra  eva 
devatah  ;  cfiiity-antarielha-dyu-fl’hana,  agnir  vayuh  fury  a 
ity:  evam  vyahritayah  proCta  vyallah  ;  famaftanam  praja- 
patir.  O'ncara  larvadevatyah,  paramefht’hyo  va,  brahnio, 
daivo  va,  ad’hyatmicas.  Tat  tat  ft’hafia.  anyas  tad  vib- 
hutayah,;  carma  pnt’hafiltwad  d’hi  p.iihag  abhid’liana 
ftutayd  bhavantv :  ec’aiva  va  mahfin  fitma  devata1;  fa  furya 
ity  achacfhate;  fa  hi  ferva-bhut'  atnaa.  Tad  urCtani  lillii- 
n'a  :  Suryd  dtma  jagatas  tajl'kujhas'  ch’cti.  Tad  vibliu.- 
tayo’  nya  devatas.  Tad  apy  etad  Hillin'’  6 flam  •)  Indram , 
Milram ,  Varun'arn,  Agtlim  ahur  iti.” 

Thus  tranflated  :  “The  Rilhi  [of  any  particular  paf¬ 
fage]  is  he,  whole  fpeech  it  is;  and  that  which  is  thereby 
addreffed,  is  the  deity  [of  the  text:],  and  the  number  of 
Syllables  conftitutes  the  metre  [of  the  prayer.]  Sages, 
(Rilhis,)  folicitous  of  [attaining]  particular  objects,  have 
approached  the  gods  with  [prayers  compofed  in]  metre. 
The  deities  are  only  three  ;  whole  places  are,  the  earth,  the 
intermediate  region,  and  heaven;  [namely]  fire,  air,  and 
the  fun.  They  are  pronounced  to  be  [the  deities]  of  the 
myllerious  names  feveraily;  and  (Prajapati)  the  lord  of 
creatures  is  [the  deity]  of  them  colieclively.  The  fylla- 
ble  O'm  intends  every  deity ;  it  belongs  to  (Parameftithl) 
him,  who  dwells  in  the  fupreme  abode;  it  appertains  to 
(Brahme)  the  vast  one  ;  to  (Deva)  God  ;  to  (Adhy- 
atma)  the  fuperintending  ioul.  Other  deities,  belonging 
to  thofe  feveral  regions,  are  portions  of  the  [three]  Gods  ; 
for  they  are  varioufly  named  and  deferibed,  on  account  of 
their  different  operations  ;  but  [in  faft]  there  is  only  one 
deity,  the  great  soul,  (Mahan  atma.)  He  is  called 
the  Sun;  for  he  is  the  foul  of  ail  beings;  [and]  that  !• 
declared  by  the  fage  ;  The  fun  is  the  foul  of  what  m6vcs,  and 
of  that  which  is  fixed.  Other  deities  are  portions  of  him  ; 
and  that  is  exprelsly  declared  by  the  fage :  “  The  wife  call 
fire,  Indrp,  Mitra,  and  Varuna." 

Thus  the  ancient  Hindoo  religion,  as  founded  on  the 
Indian  feriptures,  recognifes  but  one  God ;  yet  not  fuffi- 
ciently  diferiminating  the  creature  from  the  Creator. — 
However,  to  render  the  fafl  more  fufficiently  obvious,  we 
lhall  felecl  a  few  very  ftrong  and  curious  pafiages,  from 
different  parts  of  the  Vedas. 

Creation  of  the  World:  from  the  Rigveda. — “Then 
was  there  no  entity,  nor  nonentity;  no  world,  nor  Iky, 
nor  ought  above  it ;  nothing,  any  where,  in  the  happi- 
nefs  of  any  one,  involving  or  involved  ;  nor  water,  deep 
and  dangerous.  Death  was  not ;  nor  then  was  immor¬ 
tality;  nor  diftinCtion  of  day  or  night.  But  That  [the 
Supreme  Being]  breathed  without  aftlation,  fingle  with 
her  who  is  fuftained  within  him.  Other  than  him,  no¬ 
thing  exifted,  [which]  iince  [has  been.]  Darknefs  there 
was ;  [for]  this  unlverfe  was  enveloped  with  darknels, 
and  was  undiftinguifnable  [like  fluids  mixed  in]  waters  ; 
but  that  mafs,  which  was  covered  by  the  hulk,  was  [at 
length]  produced  by  the  power  of  contemplation.  Firft 
defire  was  formed  in  his  mind;  and  that  became  the  ori¬ 
ginal  productive  feed  ;  which  the  wife,  recognifing  by 
the  intellect  in  their  hearts,  diftinguilh,  in  nonentity,  as 
the  bond  of  entity. 

“Did  the  luminous  ray  of  thefe  [creative  aCls]  expand 
in  the  middle  ?  or  above  ?  or  below  ?  That  productive 
leed,  at  once,  became  providence  [or  fentient  fouls,]  and 
matter  [or  the  elements :]  file,  who  is  luftained  within 
himlejf,  was  inferior ;  and  he,  who  heeds,  was  luperior. 

“Who  knows  exaCtly,  and  who  lhall  in  this  world  de¬ 
clare,  whence  and  why  this  creation  took* place?  The 
gods  are  fubfequent  to  the  production  of  this  world  ;  then 
who  can  know  whence  it  proceeded?  or  whence  this  va¬ 
ried  world  arofe  ?  or  whether  it  uphold  [itfelf,]  or  not  ? 
He,  who,  in  the  higheft  heaven,  is  the  ruler  of  this  un  - 
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verfe,  does  indeed  know;  but  not  another  can  poffefs 
that  knowledge. 

“  That  victim,  who  was  wove  with  threads  on  every 
fide,  and  ftretched  by  the  labours  of  a  hundred  and  one 
gods,  the  fathers,  who  wove  and  framed  and  placed  the 
warp  and  woof,  do  worfhip.  The  [firft]  male  fpreads  and 
encompafies  this  [web;]  and  difplays  it  in  this  world  and 
in  heaven  :  thefe  rays  [of  the  creator]  aflembled  at  the  altar, 
and  prepared  the  holy  drains,,  and  the  threads  of  the  warp. 

“  What  was  the  fize  of  that  divine  vibtim,  whom  all  the 
gods  facrificed  ?  What  was  his  form  ?  what  the  motive  ? 
the  fence  ?  the  metre  ?  the  oblation  ?  and  the  prayer  ? 
Firll  was  produced  the  Gayatri  joined  wdth  fire ;  next  the 
lun  (Savitri)  attended  by  UJhnih ;  then  the  fplendid  moon 
with  Anujhtubh,  and  with  prayers ;  while  Vrihati  accom¬ 
panied  the  elocution  of  Vrihafpati.  Virati  was  fupported 
by  the  fun  and  by  water  (Mitra  and  Varunda ;)  but  the 
[middle]  portion  of  the  day  and  Trijhtubh  were  here  the 
attendants  of  Indra ;  Jagati  followed  all  the  gods  ;  and  by 
that  [univerfal]  facrifice,  fages  and  men  were  formed.” 

The  hundred  and  one  gods,  who  are  the  agents  in  the 
framing  of  the  univerfe  typified  by  a  facrifice,  arc,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  commentator,  the  years  of  Brahma’s  life,  or  ra¬ 
ther  his  afflations  perfonified  in  the  form  of  Angiras,  &c. 
The  feven  fages  who  inftituted  facrifices  in  imitation  of 
the  primeval  type,  are  Marichi,  and  others.  Gayatri,  UJh- 
nith,  See.  are  names  of  metres,  or  of  the  various  lengths  of 
itanzas  and  mealured  verfes,  in  the  Vedas.  [The  words 
between  crotchets,  were  neceffarily  added  by  the  tranfla- 
tor,  to  make  the  fenfe  obvious  and  uniform.] 

From  the  White  Yajur-Veda. — “He,  prior  to  whom, 
nothing  was  born;  and  who  became  all  beings;  himfelf 
the  lord  of  creatures,  with  a  [body  compofed  of]  fixteen 
members,  being  delighted  by  creation,  produced  the  three 
luminaries  [the  fun,  the  moon,  and  fire]. 

“  To  what  God  ftiould  we  offer  oblations,  but  to  him, 
who  made  the  fluid  Iky  and  folid  earth,  who  fixed  the-  fo- 
lar  orb  ([war),  and  celeftial  abode  (naca ),  and  who  framed 
drops  [of  rain]  in  the  atmofphere  ?  To  what  God  fltould 
we  offer  oblations,  but  to  him,  whom  heaven  and  earth 
mentally  contemplate,  while  they  are  ftrengthened  and 
embelliihed  by  offerings,  and  illuminated  by  the  fun  rifen. 
above- them. 

“  The  wife  man  views  that  myfferious  [being]  ;  in  whom 
the  univerfe  perpetually  exiffs,  refting  on  that  foie  fupport. 
In  him,  this  [world]  is  abforbed  ;  from  him,  it  iffues  ;  in 
creatrrfes,  he  is  twined  and  wove,  with  various  forms  of 
exiftence.  Let  the  wife  man,  who  is  converfant  with  the 
import  of  revelation,  promptly  celebrate  that  immortal 
being,  the  myfterioufiy-exifting  and  various  abode  ;  he, 
who  "knows  its  three  dates  [its  creation,  continuance,  and 
deftrudiion],  which  are  involved  in  myftery,  is  father  of 
the  father.  That  [Brahme,']  in  whom  the  gods  attain 
immortality,  while  they  abide  in  the  third  [or  celeftial] 
region,  is  our  venerable  parent,  and  the  providence  which 
governs  all  worlds.” 

On  the  Universal  Soul:  from  the  Aitareva  Aran- 
ya. — “Originally  this  [univerfe]  was  indeed  soul  only; 
nothing  elfe  whatfoever  exifted,  adtive  [or  inactive.]  He 
thought,  “I  will  create  worlds:”  thus  he  created  thefe 
[various]  worlds;  water,  light,  mortal  [beings]  and  the 
waters.  That  “  water,”  is  the  [region]  above  the  heaven, 
which  heaven  upholds  ;  the  atmofphere  comprifes  light ; 
the  earth  is  mortal ;  and  the  regions'  below  are  “  the 
waters.” 

“  He  thought,  “  Thefe  are  indeed  worlds ;  I  will  create 
guardians  of  "worlds.”  Thus  he  drew  from  the  waters, 
and  framed,  an  embodied  being,  [or  human  form.]  He 
viewed  him  ;  and  of  that  being,  fo  contemplated,  the 
mouth  opened  as  an  egg  ;  from  the  mouth,  fpeech  iffued ; 
from  fpeech,  fire  proceeded.  The  nollrils  fpread ;  from 
the  noitriis,  breath  paffed  ;  from  breath,  air  was  propa¬ 
gated.  The  eyes  opened  ;  from  the  eyes,  a  glance  iprung; 
from  that  glance,  the  fun  was  produced.  The  ears  di¬ 


lated;  from  the  ears  came  hearkening;  and  from  that,; 
the  regions  of  fpace.  The  Ikin  expanded  ;  from  the  Ikin, 
hair  role;  from  that,  grew  herbs  and  trees.  The  breaft 
opened  ;  from  the  breaft,  mind  iffued ;  and,  from  mind, 
the  moon.  The  navel  burft  ;  from  the  navel,  came  de¬ 
glutition  ;  from  that,  death.  The  generative  organ  burft ; 
thence  flowed  productive  feed ;  whence  waters  drew 
their  origin. 

“Thefe  deities,  being  thus  framed,  fell  into  this  vaft 
ocean;  and  to  him  they  came  with  thirft  and  hunger; 
and  him  they  thus  addreffed  :  “Grant  us  a  [finaller] 
fize,  wherein  abiding  we  may  eat  food.”  He  offered  to 
them  [the  form  of]  a  cow ;  they  faid,  “  That  is  not  fuffi- 
cient  for  us.”  He  exhibited  to  them  [the  form  of]  a 
horfe;  they  laid,  “Neither  is  that  lufficient  for  us.”  He 
lliowed  them  the  human  form;  they  exclaimed:  “Well 
done!  ah!  wonderful!”  Therefore  man  alone  is  [pro¬ 
nounced  to  be]  well  formed. 

“  He  bade  them  occupy  their  refpective  places.  Fire, 
becoming  fpeech,  entered  the  mouth.  Air,  becoming- 
breath,  proceeded  to  the  noftrils.  The  lun,  becoming 
fight,  penetrated  the  eyes.  Space  became  hearing,  and 
occupied  the  ears.  Kerbs  and  trees  became  hair,  and  fill¬ 
ed  the  Ikin.  The  moon,  becoming  mind,  entered  the 
breaft.  Death,  becoming  deglutition,  penetrated  the  na¬ 
vel  ;  and  water  became  productive  feed,  and  occupied  the 
generative  organ. 

“  Hunger  and  thirftaddreffed  him,  faying,  Aflign  us  [our 
places.]  He  replied  :  You  I  diltribute  among  thefe  dei¬ 
ties  ;  and  I  make  you  participant  with  them.  Therefore 
is  it,  that  to  whatever  deity  an  oblation  is  offered,  hunger  and 
thirji  participate  with  him. 

“  He  reflected,  Thefe  are  worlds,  and  regents  of  worlds : 
for  them  I  will  frame  food.  He  viewed  the  waters;  from 
waters,  fo  contemplated,  form  iffued ;  and  food  is  form, 
which  was  fo  produced. 

“  Being  thus  framed,  it  turned  away,  and  fought  to 
flee.  The  [primeval]  man  endeavoured  to  feize  it  by 
fpeech  ;  but  could  not  attain  it  by  his  voice  :  had  he 
by  voice  taken  it,  [hunger]  would  be  fatisfied  by  naming 
food.  He  attempted  to  catch  it  by  his  breath  ;  but 
could  not  inhale  it  by  breathing ;  had  he  by  inhaling- 
taken  it,  [hunger]  would  be  fatisfied  by  fmelling  food. 
He  fought  to  fnatch  it  by  a  glance  ;  but  could  not  fur- 
prile  it  by  a  look ;  had  he  feized  it  by  the  fight,  [hun¬ 
ger]  would  be  fatisfied  by  feeing  food.  He  attempt¬ 
ed  to  catch  it  by  hearing;  but  could  not  hold  it  by 
liftening ;  had  he  caught  it  by  hearkening,  [hunger] 
would  be  fatisfied  by  hearing  the  name  of  food.  He  en¬ 
deavoured  to  feize  it  by  his  Ikin ;  but  could  not  reftrain 
it  by  his  touch ;  had  he  feized  it  by  contadf,  [hunger], 
would  be  fatisfied  by  touching  food.  He  wifired  to  reach 
it  by  the  mind ;  but  could  not  attain  it  by  thinking  ; 
had  he  caught  it  by  thought,  [hunger]  would  be  fiitis- 
fied  by  meditating  on  food.  He  wanted  to  feize  it  by  the 
generative  organ,  but  could-  not  fo  hold  it ;  had  he  thus 
feized  it,  [hunger]  would  be  fatisfied  by  emilfion.  Lall- 
ly,  he  endeavoured  to  catch  it  by  deglutition  ;  and  thus 
he  did  fwallow  it ;  that  air,  which  is  lb  drawn  in,  feizes 
food  ;  and  that  very  air  is  the  bond  of  life. 

“  He  [the  univerfal  foul]  reflected  “  How  can  this 
[body]  exift  without  me  ?”  He  confidered  by  which  ex¬ 
tremity  he  fliould  penetrate.  He  thought,  “  If  [without 
me]  fpeech  difcourle,  breath  inhale,  and  fight  view ;  if 
hearing  hear,  ikin  feel,  and  mind  nfeditate ;  if  deglutition 
fwallow,  and  the  organ  of  generation  perform  its  func¬ 
tions;  then  who  am  1  ?” 

“  Parting  the  future  [/ms],  he  penetrated  by  this 
route.  That  opening  is  called  the  future  ( vidriti),  and 
is  the  road  to  beatitude  ( nandana  J." — Hence  the  Hindoos 
believe,  that  the  lbul,  or  confcious  life,  enters  the  body, 
througn  the  fagittal  future ;  lodges  in  the  brain ;  and  may 
contemplate,  through  the  fame  opening,  the  divine  per- 
fedlions.  Mind,  or  the  realbning  faculty,  is  reckoned  to 
be  an  organ  of  the  body,  fituated  in  the  heart. 

“Of 
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“  Of  that  foul,  the  places  of  recreation  are  three  ;  and 
the  modes  of  deep,  as  many:  this  (pointing  to  the  right 
eye)  is  a  place  of  recreation;  this  (pointing  to  the  throat) 
is  [alfo]  a  fituation  of  enjoyment ;  this  (pointing  to  the 
heart)  is  [likewife]  a  region  of  delight. 

“Thus  born  [as  the  animating  fpirit],  he  difcriminated 
the  elements,  [remarking]  “  What  ell’e  [but  him]  can  I 
here  affirm  [to  exiit'J  and  he  contemplated  this  [think¬ 
ing]  perfon,  the  valfc  expanfe,  [exclaiming]  It  nave  I 
feen.  Therefore  is  he  named  it- seeing  (idam-dra )  :  iT- 
seeing  is  indeed  his  name:  and  him,  being  it-sf.eing, 
they  call,- by  a  remote  appellation,  Indra;  for  the  gods 
generally  delight  in  the  concealment  of  their  name.  The 
gods  delight  in  privacy. 

“  This  [living  principle]  is  firft,  in  man,  a  fetus,  or 
productive  feed,  which  is  the  effence  drawn  from  all  the 
members  [of  the  body]  :  thus  the  man  nouriffies  himfelf 
within  himfelf.  But,  when  he  emits  it  into  woman,  he 
procreates  that  [fetus]  :  and  fuch  is  its  JirJl  birth. 

“  It  becomes  identified  with  the  woman;  and,  being 
fuch  as  is  her  own  body,  it  does  not  deftroy  her.  She 
cherifhes  his  ownfelf,  thus  received  within  her;  and,  as 
nurturing  him,  fhe  ought  to  be  cherifhed  [by  him].  The 
woman  nourifhes  that  fetus :  but  he  previoufly  cherifhed 
the  child,  and  further  does  lo  after  its  birth.  Since  he 
fupports  the  child  before  and  after  birth,  he  cheri flies 
himfelf:  and  that,  for  the  perpetual  fucceffion  of  perfons; 
for  thus  are  thefe  perfons  perpetuated.  Such  is  his  frcond 
birth. 

“This  [fecond]  feif  becomes  his  reprefentative  for  holy 
afts  [of  religion]  :  and  that  other  [feif],  having  fulfilled 
its  obligations,  and  completed  its  period  of  life,  deceafes. 
Departing  hence,  he  is  born  again  [in  lome  other  fhape]  : 
and  fuch  is  his  third  birth. 

“  This  was  declared  by  the  holy  fage :  Within  the 
womb  I  have  recognifed  all  the  fucceffive  births  of  thefe 
deities.  A  hundred  bodies;  like  iron  chains,  hold  me 
down :  yet,  like  a  falcon,  I  fwiftly  rife.  Thus  fpoke 
Vamadeva,  repofing  in  the  -womb  :  and,  polfefling  this 
[intuitive]  knowledge,  he  role,  after  burliing  that  cor¬ 
poreal  confinement ;  and,  afcending  to  the  blifsful  region 
of  heaven,  [ fvarga ,  place  of  celeftial  blifs,]  he  attained 
every  wifli,  and  became  immortal.  He  became  immortal. 

“  What  is  this  foul  ?  that  we  may  worfliip  him.  Which 
is  the  foul  ?  Is  it  that  by  which  [a  man  fees]  ?  by  which 
he  hears  ?  by  which  he  fmells  odours  ?  by  which  he  utters 
lpeech  ?  by  which  he  difcpiminates  a  pleafant  or  unplea- 
fimt  tafte  ?  Is  it  the  heart  [or  under  Handing]  ?  or  the 
mind  [or  will]  ?  Is  it  fenfation  ?  or  power  ?  or  diicrimi- 
nation  ?  or  comprehenfion  ?  or  perception  ?  or  retention  ? 
or  attention  ?  or  application?  or  hafte  [or  pain]  ?  or -me¬ 
mory?  oraffent?  or  determination  ?  or  animal  action  ?  or 
wiffi  ?  or  defire  ? 

“  All  thofe  are  only  various  names  of  apprehenfion. 
But  this  [foul,  confining  in  the  faculty  of  apprehenfion,] 
is  Brahma;  he  is  Indra;  he  is  (Prajapati)  the  lord  of 
creatures:  t’nefe  gods  are  he  ;  and  lb  are  the  five  pri¬ 
mary  elements,  earth,  air,  the  etherial  fluid,  water  and 
light:  thele,  and  the  lame  joined  with  minute  objects 
and  other  feeds  [of  exiftence],  and  [again]  other  [beings] 
produced  from  eggs,  or  borne  in  wombs,  or  originating 
in  hot  moifture,  or  fpringing  from  plants  ;  whether  horfes, 
or  kine,  or  men,  or  elephants,  whatever  lives,  and  walks 
or  flies,  or  whatever  is  immoveable  [as  herbs  and  trees]  : 
all  that  is  the  eye  of  intelligence.  On  intclleH  [every  thing] 
is  founded :  the  world  is  the  eye  of  intellect  ;  and  intel¬ 
lect  is  its  foundation.  Intelligence  is  (BrahmeJ  the 
GREAT  ONE. 

“  By  this  [intuitively]  .intelligent  foul,  that  fage  afcend- 
ed  from  the  prelent  world  to  the  blifsful  region  of  heaven  ; 
and,  obtaining  all  his  wifhes,  became  immortal.  He  be¬ 
came  immortal. 

“  May  my  fpeech  be  founded  on  underftanding :  and 
my  mind  be  attentive  to  my  utterance.  Be  thou  mani- 
fefted  to  me,  O  lelf  manifefted  [intellect]  !  For  my  lake, 


[O  fpeech  and  mind  !]  approach  this  Veda.  May  what 
I  have  heard  be  uniorgotfen  :  day  and  night  may  I  be¬ 
hold  this,  which  I  have  ftudied.  Let  me  think  the  reality : 
let  me  fpeak  the  truth.  May  it  preferve  me  ;  may  it 
preferve  the  teacher :  me  may  it  preferve :  the  teacher  may 
it  preferve;  may  it  preferve  the  teacher .” 

On  the  First  Man. — “This  [variety  of  forms]  was, 
before  [the  production  of  body],  foul,  bearing  a  human 
fhape.  Next,  looking  around,  that  [primeval  being]  faw 
nothing  but  himfelf;  and  he,  firft,  laid  “  I  am  I.”  There¬ 
fore,  his  name  was  “  I :”  and,  thence,  even  now,  when 
called,  [a  man]  firft  anfwers  “  It  is  I,”  and  then  declares 
any  other  name  which  appertains  to  him. 

“  Since  he,  being  anterior  to  all  this  [which  feeks  fu- 
premacy],  did  confume  by  fire  all  finfnl  [obftacles  to  his 
own  fupremacy],  therefore  does  the  man,  who  knows  this 
[truth],  overcome  him  who  feeks  to  be  before  him. 

“  He  felt  dread  ;  and,  therefore,  man  fears,  when  alone. 
But  h.e  reflected,  “  Since  nothing  exifts  befides  myfelf, 
why  fhould  I  fear?”  Thys  his  terror  departed  from  him  ; 
for  what  fhould  he  dread,  fince  fear  mult  be  of  another? 

“  He  felt  not  delight ;  and,  therefore,  man  delights  not, 
when  alone.  He  wifhed  [the  exiltence  of]  another;  and 
inftantly  he  became  fuch  as  is  man  and  woman  in  mutual 
embrace.  He  caufed  this,  his  own  feif,  to  fall  in  twain  ; 
and  thus  became  a  hufband  and  a  wife.  Therefore,  was 
this  [body  fo  feparated],  as  it  were  an  imperfeCt  moiety 
of  himfelf :  for  fo  Yajnyawalcya  has  pronounced  it.  This 
blank,  therefore,  is  completed  by  woman.  He  approached 
her;  and,  thence,  were  human  beings  produced.” 

Definition  of  Brahme,  in  the  neuter ;  from  the 
Black.  Yajur-Veda. — “  Bhrigu,  the  offspring  of  Vanina, 
approached  his  father,  faying,  ‘  Venerable  [father]  !  make 
known  to  me  Brahme.’  Varuna  propounded  thefe :  name¬ 
ly,  food  [or  body],  truth  [or  life],  fight,  hearing,  mind 
[or  thought],  and  fpeech  :  and  thus  proceeded  :  “  That,, 
whence  all  beings  are  produced ;  that,  by  which  they  live 
when  born;  that,  towards  which  they  tend;  and  that, 
into  which  they  pafs  ,  do  thou  feek  ;  [for]  that  is  Brahme.” 

“  He  meditated  [in]  devout  contemplation ;  and,  hav¬ 
ing  thought  profoundly,  he  recognifed  food  [or  body]  to 
be  Brahme :  for  all  beings  are  indeed  produced  from  food  ; 
when  born,  they  live  by  food  ;  towards  food  they  tend  ; 
they  pafs  into  food.  This  he  comprehended ;  [but.  yet 
unfatisfied,]  he  again  approached  his  father  Varuna,  fay- 
ing,  ‘  Venerable  [father]  !  make  known  to  me  Brahme.’ 
Varuna  replied,  “  Seek  the  knowledge  of  Brahme  by  de¬ 
vout  meditation  :  Brahme  is  profound  contemplation.” 

“  Having  deeply  meditated,  he  difcovered  breath  [or 
life]  to  be  Brahme ;  for  all  thefe  beings  are  indeed  pro¬ 
duced  from  breath;  when  born,  they  live  by  breath  ;  to¬ 
wards  breath  they  tend  ;  they  pals  into  breath.  This  lie 
underftood  :  [but]  again  he  approached  his  father  Varuna, 
faying,  ‘  Venerable'  [father]  !  make  known  to  me  Brahme.’ 
Varuna  replied,  “  Seek  him  by  profound  meditation  ; 
Brahme  is  that.” 

“  He  meditated  in  deep  contemplation,  and  difcovered 
intelleB  to  lie  Brahme  :  for  all  thefe  beings  are  indeed 
produced  from  intellect ;  when  born,  they  live  by  intel¬ 
lect;  towards  intellect  they  tend;  and  they  pafs  into  in¬ 
tellect.  This  he  underftood :  [but]  again  he  came  to  his 
father  Varuna,  faying,  e  Venerable  [father]  !  make  known 
to  me  Brahme.’  Varuna  replied,  “  Inquire  by  devout 
contemplation:  profound  meditation  is  Brahme.” 

“  He  thought  deeply ;  and,  having  thus  meditated  [with] 
devout  contemplation,  he  knew  Ananda  [or  felicity]  to 
be  Brahme  :  for  all  thefe  beings  ai'e  indeed  produced 
from  plealure;  when  born,  they  live  by  joy;  they  tend 
towards  happinefs;  they  pafs  into  felicity. 

“  Such  is  the  fcience  which  was  attained  by  Bhrigu, 
taught  by  Varuna,  and  founded  on  the  fupreme  etherial 
fpirit.  He  who  knows  this,  refts  on  the  fame  fupport  ; 
is  endowed  with  [abundant]  food  ;  and  becomes  [a  blazing- 
fire],  which  conlumes  food:  great  he  is  by  progeny,  by 

cattle. 
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cattle,  and  by  holy  perfections;  and  great  by  propitious 
celebrity. 

“  Bow  to  Brahme.  Salutation  unto  thee,  O  air !  Even 
thou  art  Brahme,  prefent  [to  our  apprehenfion.]  Thee 
I  will  call  “  prelent  Brahme:”  thee  I  . will  name  “  the 
right  one:”  thee  I  will  pronounce  “  the  true  one.” 
May  that  [Brahme,  the  unirierfal  being  entitled  air] 
preserve  me ;  may  that  preferve  the  teacher :  propitious 
be  it.” 

Of  Brahma,  in  the  mafculine. — “  Brahma  was  firft  of 
the  gods,  framer  of  the  univerfe,  guardian  of  the  world. 
He  taught  the  knowledge  of  God,  which  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  fcience',  to  his  eldeft  fon  At’harva.  That  holy 
i  fcience,  which  Brahma  revealed  to  At’harvan,  was  com¬ 
municated  by  him  to  Angir,  who  tranfmitted  it  to  Saty- 
avaha,  the  defcendant  of  Bharadwaja :  and  this  fon  of 
Bharadwaja  imparted  the  traditional  lcience  to  Angiras. 

“  Saunaca,  or  the  fon  of  Sunaca,  a  mighty  houfeholder, 
addreffing  Angiras  with  due  refpecf,  alked  “  What  is  it, 
O  venerable  fage,  through  which,  when  known,  this  uni- 
verle  is  underftood?” 

“  To  him  the  holy  perfonage  thus  replied:  “  Two  forts 
of  fcience  mull  be  diftinguilhed  ;  as  they, -who  know  God, 
declare  :  the  fupreme  fcience,  and  another.  This  other  is 
the  Rigveda,  the  Yajurveda,  the  Samaveda,  the  Atharva- 
veda.  But  the  fupreme  fcience  is  that,  by  which  this  un- 
perilhabie  [nature]  is  apprehended,  invifible  [or  imper¬ 
ceptible  as  is  that  nature]  :  not  to  be  leized ;  nor  to  be 
deduced;  devoid  of  colour;  deftitute  of  eyes  and  ehrs  ; 
without  hands  or  feet,  yet  ever  varioufly  pervadin'g  all : 
minute,  unalterable;  and  contemplated  by  the  wile  for 
the  fource  ofbeings. 

st  As  the  fpider  fpins  and  gathers  back  [its  thread]  ; 
as  plants  fprout  'on  the  earth ;  as  hairs  grow  on  a  living 
perlon  :  fo  is  this  univerfe,  here,  produced  from  the  un- 
perifhable  nature.  By  contemplation,  the  vaft  one  germi¬ 
nates  ;  from  him,  food  [or  body]  is  produced  ;  and  thence, 
fucceflively,  breath,  mind,  real  [elements],  worlds,  and 
immortality  ariljng  from  [good]  deeds.  The  omnifcient 
is  profound  contemplation,  confiding  in  the  knowledge 
of  him,  who  knows  all :  and,  from  that,  the  [manifefted] 
vaft  one,  as  well  as  names,  forms,  and  food,  proceed :  and 
this  is  TRUTH.” 

Invocation  to  the  Sun;  bya  Brahmin  Priejl. — ‘-'This 
excellent  praife  ol  thee,  O  fplendid  Sun !  is  offered  up  to 
thee.  Be  gratified  by  this  my  fpeech :  approach  this  • 
craving  mind,  as  a  fond  man  leeks  a  woman.  May  that 
Sun  (Pulhan),  who  contemplates,  and  looks  into,  all 
worlds,  be  our  protector.” — “  Let  us  meditate  on  the 
adorable  light  of  the  Divine  Ruler  (Savitri)  :  may  it 
guide  our  intellects.  Defirous  of  food,  we  folicit  the  gift 
of  the  fplendid  Sun,  who  fhould  be  ftudioufty  worlhipped. 
Venerable  men,  guided  by  the  underftanding,  falute  the 
divine  Sun  with  oblations  and  praife.” 

Sayan’acharya,  the  Hindoo  commentator,  confiders  this, 
paffage  to  admit  of  two  interpretations  :  “  the  light,  or 
Brahme  conilituting  the  fplendour,  of  the  Supreme  Ruler, 
or  Creator  of  the  univerfe ;”  or  “  the  light,  or  orb,  of  the 
fplendid  fun.” 

Consecration  of  a  Kino.— The  ceremony  is  per¬ 
formed  by  pouring  on  his  head,  while  feated  on  a  throne, 
water  mixed  with  honey,  clarified  butter,  and  fpirituous 
liquor,  as  well  as  two  forts  of  grafs,  and  the  lp  routs  of 
corn.  The  manifold  advantages  derived  to  the  crowned 
head  by  virtue  of  this  ceremony,  are  thus  ftated : — “  Well 
knowing  all  the  [efficacy  of  confecration],  Janamejaya, 
fon  of  Paricfhit,  declared;  “  Prieifs,  converfimt  with  this 
ceremony,  afiift  me,  who  am  likewife  apprized  [of  its  be¬ 
nefits],  to  celebrate  the  folemn  rite.  Therefore,  do  I 
conquer  [in  fmgle  combat]  ;  therefore,  do  I  defeat  arrayed 
forces  with  an  arrayed  army :  neither  the  arrows  of  the 
gods,  nor  thofe  men,  reach  me:  I  fhall  live  the  full  pe- 
riod  of  life;  I  fhall  remain  mailer  of  the  whole  earth.” 

“  By  this  great  inauguration,  fimilar  to  that  of  the  god 


Indra,  Tura,  fon  of  Cavaflia,  cohfecrated  Janamejaya, 
Ion  of  Paricfhit ;  and,  therefore,  did  Janamejaya,  fon  of 
Paricfhit,  fubdue  the  earth  completely,  all  around,  and 
traverfe  it  eveiy  way,  and  perform  afacrifice  with  a  horfe 
as  an  offering. — Concerning  that  folemn  facrifice,  this 
verfe  is  univerialLy  chanted  :  “  In  Afaiidivat,  Janamejaya 
bound  [as  an  offering]  to  the  gods,  a  horfe  fed  with  grain, 
marked  with  a  white  liar  on  his  forehead,  and  bearing  a 
green  wreath  round  his  neck.” — Here  l’eems  to  be  derived 
tlie  Indian  fuperllition  of  facrificing  the  noble  animal, 
the  horfe.  •  * 

Inauguration  of  Anga. — “  By  this  great  inaugura¬ 
tion,  fimilar  to  that  of  the  god  Indra,  Udamaya,  fon  of 
Atri,  confecrated  Anga  ;  and,,  therefore,  did  Anga  fub- 
due  the  earth  completely  all  around,  and  traverfe  it  every 
way,  and  perform  a  facrifice  with  a  horfe  as  an  offering’. 
He,  perfect  in  his  perfon,  thus  addreffed  [the  prieft,  who 
was  bufy  on  fome  facrifice  :]  “  Invite  me  to  this  folemn 
rite,  and  I  will  give  thee  [to  complete  it,]  holy  man  !  ten 
thoufand  elephants  and  ten  thoufand  female  flav.es.” 

“On  that  fubject  thele  verfes.are  every  where  chanted  : 
“  Of  the  cows,  for  which  the  fons  of  Priyamed’lia  a  hi  lied 
Udamaya  in  the  folemn  rite,  this  fon  of  Atri  gave  them, 
[every  day]  at  noon,  two  thoufand  each,  out  of  a  thou¬ 
fand  millions.  The  fon  of  Virochana  [Anga]  unbound 
and  gave,  while  his  prieft  performed  the  folemn  facrifice, 
eighty  thoufand  white  horfes  fit  for  ufe. 

“  The  fon  of  Atri  beftowed  in  gifts  ten  thoufand  wo¬ 
men  adorned  with  necklaces,  all  daughters  of.  opulent 
perfons,  and  brought  from  various  countries.  While  dif- 
tributing  ten  thoufand  elephants  in  Avachatruca,  the 
holy  fon  of  Atri  grew  tired,  and  difpatched  meffengers  to. 
fmilh  the  diftribu'rion.” 

Inauguration  of  the  Great  King  Bharat,  or 
Bharata. — “  By  this  great  inauguration,  fimilar  to  that 
of  the  god  Indra,  Dirg’hatamas,  fon  of  Mamata,  confe- 
crated  Bharata,  the  fon  of  Duhlhanta;  and,  therefore,  did 
Bharata,  fon.  of  Duhlhanta,  fubdue  the  earth  completely 
all  around,  and  traverfe  it  every  way,  and  perform  re¬ 
peated  facrifices  with  liorfes  as  offerings. 

“  On  that  fubject  too,  thefe  verfes  are  every  where 
chanted.  “  Bharata  diftributed,  in  Malhnara,  a  hundred 
and  feven  thoufand  millions  of  black  elephants  with 
white  tulles,  and  decked  with  gold. 

“A  facred  fire  was  lighted  for  Bharata,  fon  of  Duh- 
flianta,  in  Sachi’guna,  at  which  a  thoufand  Brahmanas 
lhared  a  thoufand  millions  of  cows  apiece. 

“  Bharata,  fon  of  Duhlhanta,  bound  feventy-eight  horfes 
[for  folemn  rites]  near  the  Yamuna;  and  fifty-five  in 
Vritrag’hna  on  the  Ganga. 

“  Having  thus  bound  a  hundred  and  thirty-three  horfes 
fit  for  facred  rites,  the  fon  of  Duhlhanta  became  pre-errri- 
nentiy  wife,  and  lurpaffed  the  prudence  of  [every  riva*] 
king. 

“  This  great  achievement  of  Bharata,  neither  former 
nor  latter  perfons  [have  equalled;]  the  five  dalles  of  men 
have  not  attained  his  feats,  any  more  than  a  mortal  [can 
reach]  heaven  with  his  hands.” 

Trial  of  skill  among  Brahmins. — “  Janaca,  a  king 
paramount,  or  emperor  of  the  race  of  Videhas,  was  cele¬ 
brating,  at  great  expence,  a  folemn  facrifice,  at  which  the 
Brahmanas,  of  Guru  and  Panchala  were  aifembled  ;  and 
the  king,  being  defirous  of  afeertaining  which  of  thofe 
priefts  was  the  molt  (killed  and  eloquent  theologian,  or¬ 
dered  a  thoufand  cows  to  be  made  fall  in  his  (tables,  and 
their  horns  to  be  gilt  with  a  prefcribed  quantity  of  gold. 
He  then  addreffed  the  priefts  :  “  Whoever,  among  you, 
O  venerabie  Brahmanas,  is  mod  (killed  in  theology^  may 
take  the  cows.”  The  reft  prefumed  not  to  touch  the  cat¬ 
tle  ;  but  .Yajnywalcya  bade  his  pupil  Samafravas  drive 
them  to  his  home.  He  did  fo  ;  and  the  other  priefts  were 
indignant  that  he  lliould  thus  arrogate  to  himfe’if  fupe- 
riority.  Afwala,  who  was  the  king’s  officiating  prieft, 
alked  him,  “Art  thou,  O  Yaj  nyawaleya !  more  ikilied  in 
a  theology 
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theology  than  we  are  ?”  He  replied,  “  I  bow  to  the  moft 
learned  :  but  /  was  dcfrous  of  pojfeffing  the  cattle .” — A  very 
early  and  fluking  inftance  of  prieflcraft  among  the  Brah¬ 
mins. 

Yajnyawalcya  then,  having  fecured  the  cows,  afks  the 
reft  of  his  antagonifts,  whether  they  have  any  queition 
to  propofe,  or  are  defirous  that  he  fliould  propole  any  ? 
They  remain  filent,  and  he  addrcfles  them  as  follows  : 
“Man  is  indeed  like  to,  a  lofty  tree;  his  hairs,  are  the 
leaves,  and  his  Ikin  the  cuticle.  From  his  lkin  flows 
blood,  like  juice  from  bark;  it  iflues  from  his  wounded 
perlon,  as  juice  from  a  ftricken  tree.  His  flelh  is  the  inner 
bark  ;  and  the  membrane,  near  the  bones,  is  the  white 
fubftance  of  the  wood.  The  bones  within  are  the  wood 
itfelf ;  and  marrow  and  pith  are  alike.  If  then  a  felled 
tree  fpring  anew  from  the  root;  from  what  root  does 
mortal  man  grow  again,  when  hewn  down  by  death  ?  Do 
not  fay,  from  prolific  feed  ;  for  that  is  produced  from  the 
living  perfon.  Thus,  a  tree,  indeed,  alfo  fprings  from 
feed  ;  and  likewife  fprouts  afrelh  [from  the  root]  after 
[l'eemingly]  dying;  but,  if  the  tree  be  torn  up  by  the 
root,  it  doth  not  grow  again.  From  what  root,  then, 
does  mortal  man  rife  afrelh,  when  hewn  down  by  death  ? 
[Do  you  anfwer]  He  "was  born  [once  for  all  ?]  No  ;  he  is 
born  [again ;]  and  [I  afk  you]  What  is  it,  that  produces 
him  anew?”  The  priefts,  thus  interrogated,  being  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  firft  caufe,  yielded  the  viftory.  to 
Yajnyawalcya.  He  accordingly  gives  a  brief  indication 
of  the  firft  caufe,  as  intended  by  his  queftion  :  “Brahme, 
who  is  intelleSl,  with  [the  unvaried  perception  of]  felicity , 
is  the  beft  path  £to  happinefs]  for  the  generous  votary, 
who  knows  him,  and  remains  fixed  [in  attention.”] 

Scriptural  Disquisition. — “  Pracliinafala  fon  of 
Upamanyu,  Satyayajnya  iffue  of  Pululha,  Indradyumna 
offspring  of  Bhallavi,  Jana  defcendant  of  Sarcaraclhya, 
and  Vudila  fprung  from  Afwatarafwa,  being  all  perfons 
deeply  converfant  with  holy  writ,  and  poffeflbd  of  great 
dwellings,  meeting  together,  engaged  in  this  difquifition : 
“  What  is  our  foul  ?  and  who  is  Brahme  ?” 

“Thefe  venerable  perfons  reflected,  “Uddalaca,  the  fon 
of  Aruna,  is  well  acquainted  with  the  univerfal  foul :  let 
us  immediately  go  to  him.”  They  went :  but  he  reflect¬ 
ed,  “Thefe  great  and  very  learned  perfons  will  alk  me; 
and  I  lhall  not  [be  able]  to  communicate  the  whole  [which 
they  inquire:]  I  will  at  once  indicate  to  them  another 
[inftructor.”]  He  thus  addrefled  them  :  “  Afwapati,  the 
fon  of  Cecaya,  is  well  acquainted  with  the  univerlal  foul ; 
let  us  now  go  to  him.” 

“They  all  went;  and,  on  their  arrival,  [the  king] 
caufed  due  honours  to  be  fliown  to  them  relpeCtively  ; 
and,  next  morning,  civilly  difmifl’ed  them  ;  [but,  obferv- 
ing  that  they  ftaid,  and  did  not  accept  his  prefents,]  he 
thus  fpoke  :  “  In  my  dominions,  there  is  no  robber ;  nor 
mifer ;  no  drunkard ;  nor  any  one  negleftful  of  a  conl'e- 
crated  hearth ;  none  ignorant ;  and  no  adulterer,  nor 
adulterefs.  Whence  [can  you  have  been  aggrieved  ?”] 
[As  they  did  not  ftate  a  complaint,  he  thus  proceeded ;] 
“I  rauft  be  aflced,  O  venerable  men  !  [for  what  you  de¬ 
fire.”]  [Finding,  that  they  made  no  requeft,  he  went 
on ;]  “  As  much  as  I  lhall  beftow  on  each  officiating 
prielt,  fo  much  wdll  I  alfo  give  to  you.  Stay  then,  moft 
reverend  men.”  They  anfwered!  “  It  is  indeed  requifite 
to  inform  a  perfon  of  the  purpofe  of  a  vifit.  Thou  well 
knoweft  the  univerlal  foul ;  communicate  that  knowledge 
unto  us.”  He  replied;  “To-morrow  I  will  declare  it  to 
you.”  Perceiving  his  drift,  they,  next  day,  attended 
him,  bearing  [like  pupils]  logs  of  firewood.  Without 
bowing  to  them,  he  thus  fpoke  : 

“  Whom  doft  thou  worlhip  as  the  foul,  O  fon  of  Upa¬ 
manyu  ?”  “  Heaven,”  anfwered  he,  “  O  venerable  king !” 
“  Splendid  is  that  [portioh  of  the]  univerfal  felf,  which 
thou  doft  worlhip  as  the  foul ;  therefore,  in  thy  family,  is 
feen  [the  juice  of  the  acid  afclepias]  drawn,  expreffed, 
and  prepared,  [for  religious  rites ;]  thou  doft  confume 
food  [as  a  blazing  fire  ;]  and  doft  view  a  [fon  or  other] 
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beloved  objefr.  Whoever  worlhips  this  for  the  univerlal- 
foul,  fimilarly  enjoys  food,  contemplates  a  beloved  objeff, 
and  finds  religious  occupations  in  his  family.  But  this 
is  [only]  the  head  of  the  foul.  Thy  head  had  been  loft,” 
added  the  king,  “  hadft  thou  not  come  to  me.” 

“  He  now  turned  to  Satyayajnya,  the  fon  of  Pueulha, 
faying  ;  “  Whom  dolt,  thou  worlhip  as  the  foul,  O  de¬ 
fcendant  of  Prachinayoga  ?”  “  The  fun,”  anfwered  he, 

“O  venerable  king!”  “Varied  is  that  [portion  of  the] 
univerfal  felf,  which  thou  doft  worlhip  as  the  foul ;  and, 
therefore,  in  thy  family,  many  various  forms  are  feen  ;  a 
car  yoked  with  mares,  and  treafure,  together  with  female 
llaves,  furround  thee ;  thou  doft  confume  food,  and  con¬ 
template  a  pleafing  objeff.  Whoever  worlhips  this,  for 
the  univerfal  foul,  has  the  fame  enjoyments,  and  finds  re¬ 
ligious  occupations  in  his  family.  But  this  is  only  the 
eye  of  foul.  Thou  hadft  been  blind,”  faid  the  king, 

“  hadft  thou  not  come  to  me.” 

“  He  next  addrefled  Indradyumna,  the  fon  of  Bhallavi  : 

“  Whom  doft  thou  worlhip  as  the  foul,  O  defcendant  of 
Vyaghrapad.”  ■  “  Air,”  replied  he,  “  O  venerable  king  !”' 
“  Diffufed  is  that  portion  of  the  univerfal  felf,  which  thou 
doft  worlhip  as  the  foul  ;  numerous  offerings  reach  thee  ; 
many  traits  of  cars-  follow  thee  :  thou  doft  confume  food  ; 
thou  vieweft  a  favourite  objeil.  Whoever  worlhips  this, 
for  the  univerfal  foul,  enjoys  food,  and  contemplates  a 
beloved  objefl  :  and  has  religious  occupations  in  his  fa¬ 
mily.  But  this  is  only  the  breath  of  foul.  Thy  breath 
had  expired,”  faid  the  king,  “  hadft  thou  not  come  to  me.” 

He  then  interrogated  Jana,  the  fon  of  Sarcaraclhya  : 
“  Whom  doft  thou  worlhip  as  the  foul,  O  fon  of  Sarca¬ 
raclhya  ?”  “  The  ethereal  element,”  faid  he,  “  O  vene¬ 
rable  king  !”  “  Abundant  is  that  univerfal  felf,  whom 

thou  doft  worlhip  as  the  foul ;  and,  therefore,  thou  like- 
wife  doft  abound  with  progeny  and  wealth.  Thou  doft 
confume  food  ;  thou  vieweft  a  favourite  objeft.  Who¬ 
ever  worlhips  this,  for  the  univerfal  foul,  coulumes  food, 
and  fees  a  beloved  object ;  and  has  religious  occupations 
in  his  family.  But  this  is  only  the  trunk  of  loul.  Thy 
trunk  had  corrupted,”  faid  the  king,  “  hadft  thou  not 
come  to  me.” 

“  He  afterwards  inquired  of  Vudila,  the  fon  of  Afwa¬ 
tarafwa  :  “  Whom  doft  thou  worlhip  as  the  foul,  O  de¬ 
fcendant  of  Vyagrapad  ?”  “  Water,”  faid  he,  “  O  vene¬ 
rable  king!”  “Rich  is  that  univerfal  felf,  whom  thou 
doft  worlhip  as  the  foul ;  and,  therefore,  art  thou  opulenS- 
and  thriving.  Thou  doft  confume  food  ;  thou  vieweft  a 
favourite  object.  Whoever  worlhips  this,  for  the  uni¬ 
verfal  foul,  partakes  of  fimilar  enjoyments,  contemplates 
as  dear  an  objedt,  and  has  religious  occupations  in  his  fa¬ 
mily.  But  this  is  only  the  abdomen  of  the  foul.  Thy 
bladder  had  burft,”  faid  the  king,  “  hadft  thou  not  come 
to  me.” 

“  Laftly,  he  interrogated  Uddalaca,  the  fon  of  Aruna. 
“  Whom  doft  thou  woiihip  as  the  foul,  O  defcendant  of 
Gotama  ?”  “  The  earth,”  faid  he,  “  O  venerable  king  !” 

“  Conftant  is  that  univerfal  felf,  whom  thou  doft  worlhip 
as  the  foul :  and,  therefore,  thou  remaineft  Heady,  with 
offspring  and  with  cattle.  Thou  doft  confume  food ;  thou 
vieweft  a  favourite  objeft.  Whoever  worlhips  this,  for 
the  univerfal  foul,  lhares  like  enjoyments,  and  views  as 
beloved  an  objeft,  and  has  religious  occupations  in  his 
family.  But  this  forms  only  the  feet  of  the  foul.  Thy 
feet  had  been  corrupt  and  lame,”  faid  the  king,  “  hadft 
thou  not  come  to  me.” 

“He  thus  addrefled  them  [colleftively :]  “You  con- 
fider  this  univerfal  foul,  as  it  were  an  individual  being  ; 
and  you  partake  of  diftinft  enjoyment.  But  he,  who 
worlhips,  as  the  univerfal  foul,  that  which  is  known  by 
its  [manifefted]  portions,  and  is  inferred  [from  confci- 
oufnefs,]  enjoys  nourilhment  in  all  worlds,  in  all  beings,, 
in  all  fouls  :  his  head  is  fplendid,  like  that  of  this  uni- 
,  verfal  foul ;  his  eye  is  fimilarly  varied  ;  his  breath  is  equally 
diffufed ;  his  trunk  is  no  lefs  abundant;  his  abdomen  is 
:  alike  full ;  and  his  feet  are  the  earth ;  his  breaft  is  the 
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altar  ;  his  hair  is  the  fkcred  grafs ;  his  heart,  the  houfehold 
fire  ;  his  mind,  the  confecrated  flame  ;  and  his  mouth,  the 
oblation. 

“  The  food,  which  firft  reaches  him,  ftiould  be  folemnly 
offered  :  and  the  firft  oblation,  which  he  makes,  he  fhould 
prefent  with  thefe  words :  ‘  Be  this  oblation  to  breath  ef¬ 
ficacious.’  Thus  breath  is  fatisfied  ;  and,  in  that  the  eye 
is  fatiate  ;  and,  in  the  eye,  the  fun  is  content ;  and,  in 
the  lun,  the  fky  is  gratified  ;  and,  in  the  fky,  heaven  and 
the  fun,  and  whatever  is  dependant,  become  replete  :  and 
after  that,  he  himlelf  [who  eats]  is  fully  gratified  with 
offspring  and  cattle ;  with  vigour  proceeding  from  food, 
and  fplendour  ariling  from  holy  obfervanoes. 

“  But  whoever  makes  an  oblation  to  fire,  being  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  univerfal  foul,  afts  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  as  one  who  throws  live  coals  into  aflies :  while  he, 
who  prefents  an  oblation,  poflefling  that  knowledge,  has 
made  an  offering  in  all  worlds,  in  all  beings,  in  all  fouls. 
As  the  tip  of  dry  grafs,  which  is  call  into  the  fire,  readily 
kindles;  fo  are  all  the  faults  of  that  man  confumed.  He, 
W'ho  knows  this,  has  only  prefented  an  oblation  to  the 
univerfal  foul,  even  though  he  knowingly  give  the  refi- 
due  to  a  Chandala.  For,  on  this  point,  a  text  is  [pre- 
ferved :  ]  ‘  As,  in  this  world,  hungry  infants  prefs  round 
their  mother ;  fo  do  all  beings  await  the  holy  oblation  : 
they  await  the  holy  oblation .” 

From  the  preceding  extracts,  we  conceive  it  will  un- 
queftionably  appear,  that  the  real  doftrine  of  the  whole 
Hindoo  fcripture  is  the  unity  of  the  Deity,  in  whom  the 
univerfe  is  comprehended  :  and  the  feeming  polytheifm, 
which  it  exhibits,  offers  the  elements,  and  the  liars  and 
planets,  as  gods.  The  three  principal  manifeflations  of 
the  divinity,  with  other  perfonified  attributes  and  ener¬ 
gies,  and  moft  of  the  other  gods  of  the  Hindoo  mytho¬ 
logy,  are  indeed  mentioned  in  the  Vedas  ;  but  not  as  ob¬ 
jects  of  worfhip.  That  lhameful  practice,  fo  degrading 
to  man,  and  offenfive  to  God,  feerns  indeed  to  have  been 
introduced  by  the  Vaiflinavas,  Saivas,  and  Sadias.  The 
inflitutions  of  the  Vedas  are  anterior  to  the  time  of 
Budd’ha,  whofe  theology  feerns  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  fyftem  of  Capila,  or  frequent  regeneration  of  the 
earth.  The  overthrow  of  this  feft  did  not  reftore  the 
religious  fyftem  inculcated  in  the  Vedas.  Moft  of  what 
is  there  taught  is  now  obfolete  ;  and,  in  its  Head,  new 
orders  of  religious  devotees  have  been  inftituted,  and 
new  forms  of  religious  ceremonies  have  been  eftabliflied. 
Rituals  founded  on  the  Puranas,  and  oblervances  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Tantras,  have,  in  a  great  meal'ure,  anti¬ 
quated  the  inflitutions  of  the  Vedas  ;  and  little  prevails 
now  but  the  facrificing  of  animals  before  the  idols  of 
Cali ;  and  the  adoration  of  Rama,  and  Criftina,  and  Jagan- 
Nath,  as  related  above. 

RITES,  CEREMONIES,  and  SACRIFICES,  of  the 
HINDOOS. 

In  proportion  as  the  fefts  and  claffes  of  religious  have 
been  multiplied  in  Hindooftan,  fo  have  their  fuperftitious 
rites  and  ceremonies  been  augmented  and  increafed;  info- 
much  that  the  prieft  who  attends  to  all  the  prefcribed 
duties  of  his  calling,  in  ablutions,  oblatiqns,  and  facri- 
fices,  has  fearcely  time  for  repofe  from  the  labours  of  the 
facerdotal  office.  The  narrow  limits  prefcribed  to  us  for 
the  compilation  of  this  article,  admits  not  of  our  entering 
Into  half  the  myftical  abfurdities  with  which  thefe  rites 
abound.  Suffice  it  that  we  mention  a  few  of  thole  winch 
appear  to  have  the  moft  influence  in  falhioning  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  this  people,  and  in  Ihowing  the  wretched  Hate 
of  idolatry  into  which  they  are  fallen. 

A  Brahmin,  rifing  from  llecp,  is  enjoined  to  rub  his 
teeth  with  a  withe  or  twig  of  tire  fig-tree,  pronouncing 
thefe  words  :  “  Attend,  lord  of  the  forelt!  Soma,  king  of 
herbs  and  plants,-  has  approached  thee  t  mayeft  thou  and 
he  cleanle  my  mouth  with  glory  and  good  aufpices,  that 
J  may  eat  abundant  food.”  The  following  formula  is 
alfo  ufed  upon  this  occafion  ;  “  Lord  of  the  foreft !  grant 
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me  life,  ftrength,  glory,  fplendour,  offspring,  cattle,  abun¬ 
dant  wealth,  virtue,  knowledge,  and  intelligence.”  If  a 
proper  withe  cannot  be  found,-  or  on  certain  days,  when 
the  ufe  of  it  is  forbidden,  he  mult  rinle  his  mouth  twelve 
times  with  water. 

The  duty  of  bathing  in  the  morning,  and  at  noon  if 
he  be  a  houfeholder,  and  in  the  evening  alfo,  if  he  belong 
to  an  order  of  devotion,  is  inculcated  by  pronouncing 
the  ftrift  obfervance  of  it  as  no  lefs  efficacious  than  a 
rigid  penance  in  expiating  fins ;  and,  the  bath  being  par¬ 
ticularly  enjoined  as  a  falutary  ablution,  he  is  permitted 
to  bathe  in  his  own  houfe,  but  without  prayers,  if  the 
weather,  or  his  own  infirmities,  prevent  his  going  forth  : 
or  lie  may  abridge  the  ceremonies,  and  ufe  fewer  prayers, 
if  a  religious  duty,  or  urgent  bufinefs,  require  his  early 
attendance. 

Firft  lipping  water,  and  fprinkling  fome  before  him,  the 
prieft  recites  the  three  fubjoined  fentences,  while  he  per¬ 
forms  an  ablution,  by  throwing  water  eight  times  on  his 
head,  or  towards  the  Iky ;  and  concludes  it  by  calling 
water  on  the  ground,  to  deftroy  the  demons  who  wage 
war  with  the  gods.  O  waters!  fince  ye  afford  delight, 
grant  us  prefent  happinel's,  and  the  rapturous  fight  of  the 
Supreme  God.  Like  tender  mothers,  make  us  here  par¬ 
takers  of  your  moft  aufpicious  eflence.  We  became  con¬ 
tented  with  your  eflence,  with  which  ye  fatisfy  the  uni¬ 
verfe.  Waters!  grant  it  unto  us.  Having  thus  completed 
his  ablution,  the  Brahmin  puts  on  his  mantle  after  walhing 
it,  and  proceeds  to  worfhip  the  rifing  fun. 

This  ceremony  is  begun  by  tying  his  lock  of  hair  on 
the  crown  of  his  head,  while  he  recites  the  Gayatri,  hold¬ 
ing  a  bunch  of  cufa  grafs  (Poa  cynofuroides)  in  his  left, 
and  three  blades  of  the  fame  grafs  in  his  right,  hand  ;  or 
wearing  a  ring  of  that  grafs  on  the  third  finger  of  the 
fame  hand.  Thrice  fipping  water,  and  touching  with  his 
wet  hand,  his  feet,  head,  breaft,  eyes,  ears,  nofe,  and  na¬ 
vel  ;  or  his  breaft,  navel,  and  both  Ihoulders,  only,  (ac¬ 
cording  to  another  rule;)  he  again  lips  water  three  times, 
pronouncing  to  himfelf  the  expiatory  text  which  recites 
the  creation.  If  he  happen  to  fheeze,  or  fpit,  he  mult  not 
immediately  lip  water,  but  firft  touch  his  right  ear,  in 
compliance  with  the  maxim,  “  After  fneezing,  fpitting, 
blowing  his  nofe,  fleeping,  putting  on  apparel,  or  drop¬ 
ping  tears,  a  man  Ihould  not  immediately  ftp  water,  but 
firft  touch  his  right  ear.” — “  Fire,”  fays  Parafara,  “  water,” 
the  Vedas,  “  the  fun,  moon,  and  air,  all  refide  in  the  right 
ears  of  Brahmanas.  Ganga  is  in  their  right  ears,  facrifi- 
cial  fire  in  their  noftrils ;  at  the  moment  when  both  are 
touched,  impurity  vaniflb.es.” — The  fipping  of  water  is  a 
requifite  introduction  to  all  rites;  without  it,  fays  the 
Samba  Pufana,  all  afts  of  religion  are  vain. 

After  thefe  ablutions,  he  proceeds  to  worfhip  the  fun.; 
Handing  on  one  foot,  and  relling  the  other  againft  his 
ankle-bone  or  heel,  looking  towards  the  eaft,  with  up¬ 
lifted  hands,  open  before  him,  he  pronounces  the  follow¬ 
ing  fentences  : — “  The  rays  of  light  announce  the  fplendid 
fiery  fun,  beautifully  rifing  .to  illumine  the  univerfe.” — 
“  He  rifes,  wonderful,  the  eye  of  the  fun,  of  water,  and 
of  fire,  collective  power  of  gods ;  he  fills  heaven,  earth, 
and  fky,  with  his  luminous  net ;  he  is  the  foul  of  all 
which  is  fixed  or  locomotive.” — “  That  eye,  fupremely 
beneficial,  rifes  pure  from  the  eaft ;  may  we  fee  him  a 
hundred  years;  may  we  live  a  hundred  years;  may  we 
hear  a  hundred  years.” — “  May  we,  preferved  by  the  di¬ 
vine  power,  contemplating  heaven  above  the  region  of 
darknefs,  approach  the  deity,  moft  fplendid  of  luminaries.” 

Preparatory  to  any  aft  of  religion,  ablutions  mull  be 
again  performed  in  the  form  above  prefcribed  for  the  mid¬ 
day  bath ;  the  praftice  of  bathing  at  noon  is  likewife  en¬ 
joined  as  requifite  to  cleanlinefs,  conducive  to  health, 
and  efficacious  in  removing  fpiritual  as  well  as  corporeal 
defilements  :  it  muft,  neverthelefs,  be  omitted  by  one  who 
is  aiflifted  with  difeafe;  and  a  healthy  perfon  is  forbidden 
to  bathe  immediately  after  a  meal,  and  without  laying 
afide  Ids  jewels,  and  other  ornaments.  If  -there  be  no 
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fuch  impediment,  he  may  bathe  with  water  drawn  from  a 
well,  from  a  fountain,  or  from  a  bal'on  or  a  catiraft ;  but 
he  lhould  prefer  water  which  lies  above  ground,  choofing 
a  ftream  rather  than  ftagnant  water,  a  river  in  preference 
to  a  l'mall  brook,  a  holy  ftream  before  a  vulgar  river  ;  and, 
above  all,  the  water  of  the  Ganges.  In  treating  of  the 
bath,  authors  diftinguilh  various  ablutions,  properly  and 
improperly  focalled  ;  fuch  as  rubbing  the  body  with  afhes, 
which  is  named  a  bath  lacred  to  fire  ;  plunging  into  wa¬ 
ter,  a  bath  facred  to  the  regent  of  this  element :  ablutions 
accompanied  by  the  prayers,'”  O  waters!  fince  ye  afford 
delight,  &c.”  which  conititute  the  holy  bath  :  Handing 
in  dull  railed  by  the  treading  of  cows,  a  bath  denominated 
from  wind  or  air ;  Handing  in  the  rain  during  day-light, 
a  bath  named  from  the  fky  or  atmofphere.  The  ablutions, 
or  bath  properly  fo  called,  are  performed  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  ceremonies : 

After  bathing  and  cleanfing  his  perfon,  and  pronounc¬ 
ing  as  a  vow,  “  I  will  now  perform  ablutions,”  he  who 
bathes  muH  invoke  the  holy  rivers^  “  O  Ganga,  Yamuna, 
Sarafwati,  Satadru,  Marudviaha,  and  jiyiciya  !  hear  my 
prayers:  for  my  fake  be  included  in  this  ffmall  quantity 
qf  water  with  the  holy  ftrgams  of  Parufhti  Afieni,  and 
VitaHa.”  He  muHalfo  utter  the  radical  prayer,  conliHing 
of  the  words  “Salutation  to  Narayana.”  Upon  this  occa- 
lion,  a  prayer  extracted  from  the  Padma  Purana  is  often 
ufed,  with  this  falutation,  called  the  radical  text;  and 
the  ceremony  is  at  once  concluded  by  taking  up  the 
earth,  and  pronouncing  the  lubjoined  prayers  :  “  Earth, 
fupporter  of  all  things,  trampled  by  horfes,  traverfed  by 
cars,  trodden  by  Viflinu!  whatever  fin  has  been  commit¬ 
ted  by  me,  do  thou,  who  art  upheld  by  the  hundred-armed 
Criflina,  incarnate  in  the  fhape  of  a  boar,  afcencl  my  limbs, 
and  remove  every  fuch  fin.” 

The  text  extracted  from  the  Padma  Parana  follows : 
“  Thpu  didH  fpring  from  the  foot  of  Vifhnu,  daughter  of 
Vifhnu,  honoured  by  him  ;  therefore  preferve  us  from  fin, 
protecting'  us  from  the  day  of  our  birth  even  unto  death. 
The  regent  of  air  has  named  thirty-five  millions  of  holy 
places  in  the  fky,  on  earth,  and  in  the  fpace  between ; 
they  are  all  comprifed  in  the  daughter  of  Jahnu.  Thou  art 
called  file  who  promotes  growth  among  the  gods :  thou 
art  named  the  lotos ;  able,  wife  of  Prithu,  bird,  body  of 
the  univerfe,  wife  of  Siva,  neclar,  female  cherifher  of 
fcience,  cheerful,  favouring  worlds ;  merciful,  daughter 
of  Jahnu,  confoler,  giver  of  confolation.  Ganga,  who 
flows  through  the  three  worlds,  will  be  near  unto  him 
who  pronounces  thefe  pure  titles  during  his  ablution.” 

As  an  expiation  of  the  fin  of  eating  with  men  of  very 
low  tribes,  or  of  coveting  or  accepting  what  fliould  not 
be  received,  the  Brahmin  plunges  into  water,  at  the  fame 
time  reciting  a  formula  fitted  to  the  occafion.  One  who 
has  drunk  fpirituous  liquors,  is  to  traverfe  water  up  to  his 
throat,  and  drink  as  much  expreffed  juice  of  the  moon- 
plant  as  he  can  take  up  in  the  hollow  of  both  hands,  while 
he  meditates  the  triliteral  monofyllable,  and  then  plunge 
into  water,  reciting  the  following  prayer:  “  O,  Rudra  ! 
hunt  not  our  offspring  and  delbendauts  ;  abridge  not  the 
period  of  our  lives ;  deffroy  not  our  cows ;  kill  not  our 
horfes ;  flay  not  our  proud  and  irritable  folks  ;  becaufe, 
holding  oblations,  we  always  pray  to  thee.” 

_  Thefe  ceremonies  are  ufually  concluded  with  an  obla¬ 
tion  of  water,  and  the  following  prayer :  “  Gods,  bene¬ 
volent  genii,  huge  ferpents,  nymphs,  demons,  wicked 
beings,  fnakes,  birds  of  mighty  wing,  trees,  giants,  and 
ail  who  traverfe  the  ethereal  region,  genii  who  cherilh 
fcience,  animals  that  live  in  water,  or  traverfe  the  atmo¬ 
fphere,  creatures  that  have  no  abode,  and  all  living  ani¬ 
mals  which  exiff  in  fin,  or  in  the  practice  of  virtue ;  to 
fatisfy  them  is  tiffs  water  prefented  by  me.”  Finally,  the 
pr;efl  wrings  his  lower  garment,  pronouncing  this  text : 
“.May  thole  who  have  been  bom  in  my  family,  and  have 
died,  leaving  no  fon  nor  kinfman  bearing  the  fame  name, 
be  contented  with  this  water  which  I  prelent,  by  wringing 
it  from,  my  vefture,”  Then,  placing  his  facrificial  cord 
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over  his  left  thoulder,  Tipping  water,  and  railing  tin  his 
arms,  he  makes  a  circuit  towards  the  fouth,  pronouncing 
thefe  words:  “  I  follow  the  courfe  of  the  fun;”  (and, 
offering  water  from  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  lays,)  “  Salu¬ 
tation  to  fpace ;  to  the  regents  of  fpace,  to  Brahma,  to  the 
earth,  to  falutary  herbs,  to  fire,  to  fpeech,  to  the  lord  of 
fpeech,  to  the  pervader,  and  to  the  mighty  Deity.” 

The  next  daily  duty  of  a  Brahmin  priefl,  is  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  five  great  facraments.  Thefe  confift  in 
the  Hudy  of  the  Veda,  the  facraments  of  the  manes,  of 
deities,  and  of  fpirits,  and  of  various  .ceremonies,  which 
muff  be  celebrated  at  different  periods,  as  fituations  and 
circumffances  ftiall  require. 

The  lacrament  of  deities  confiffs  in  oblations  to  fire, 
with  prayers  addreffed  to  various  divinities;  and  it  is  ex- 
clufive  of  the  offerings  of  perfumes  and  flowers  before 
idols.  Firff,  the  priefl  fmears  with  cow-dung  a  level  piece 
of  ground  four  cubits  lquare,  free  from  all  impurities, 
and  fneltcred  by  a  fned.  Having  bathed  and  lipped  wa¬ 
ter,  he  fits  down  with  his  face  towards  the  ealt,  and  places 
a  veffel  of  water  with  cufa-grafs  on  his  left ;  then  drop¬ 
ping  his  right  knee,  and  refting  on  the  lpan  of  his  left 
hand,  he  draws  with  a  root  of  cufa-grafs  a  line  one  fpan, 
or  twelve  fingers,  long,  and  directed  towards  the  eaff. 
From  the  nearelt  extremity  of  this  line,  he  draws  another 
at  right  angles  to  it,  twenty-one  fingers  long,  and  direfted 
towards  the  north.  Upon  this  line  he  draws  three  others, 
parallel  to  the  firft,  equal  to  it  in  length,  and  diffant  feven 
fingers  from  each  other.  The  firft  is  made  a  yellow  line, 
and  is  lacred  to  the  earth;  the  fecond  is  red,  and  facred 
to  fire  ;  the  third  black,  and  facred  to  Brahma  the  crea¬ 
tor  ;  the  fourth  blue,  and  facred  to  Indra  the  regent  of 
the  firmament;  the  fifth  white,  and  lacred  to  Soma.  He 
next  gathers  up  the  duft  from  the  edges  of  thele  lines, 
and  throws  it  away  towards  the  north-eaft,  faying,  “  What 
was  [herein]  bad,  is  call  away and  he  concludes  by 
Iprinkling  water  on  the  feveral  lines. 

Having  thus  prepared  the  ground  for  the  reception  of 
the  facrificial  fire,  he  takes  a  lighted  ember  out  of  the 
covered  veffel  which  contains  the  fire,  and  throws  it  away, 
faying,  “  I  dil’mifs  far  away  carnivorous  fire:  may  it  go 
to  the  realm  of  Yarns,  bearing  fin  [hence.”]  He  them 
places  the  fire  before  him,  laying,  “  Earth !  Sky  !  Heaven  !” 
and  adding,  “This  other  [harmlefs]  fire  alone  remains 
here;  well  knowing  [its  office,]  may  it  convey  my  obla¬ 
tion  to  the  gods.”  He  then  denominates  the  fire  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  purpofe  for  which  he  prepares  it,  faying,  “  Fire  ! 
thou  art  named  [fo  and  fo  ;”]  and  he  concludes  this  part 
of  the  ceremony  by  burning  a  log  of  wood,  one  fpan  long, 
and  fmeared  with  clarified  batter. 

If  any  profane  word  have  been  fpoken  during  the  ce¬ 
remony,  atonement  rnuft  now  be  made  by  pronouncing 
this  text :  “  Thrice  did  Viffinu  ftep,  and  at  three  ftrides 
traverfed  the  univerfe  :  happily  was  his  foot  placed  on  the 
dully  [earth.”]  The  meaning  is:  Since  the  earth  has 
been  purified  by  the  contafl  of  Viffinu’s  foot,  may  Hie 
(the  earth  fo  purified)  atone  for  any  profane  word  fpoken 
during  this  ceremony. 

If  oblations  be  made  of  rice  mixed  with  milk,  curds, 
and  butter,  this  is  the  proper  time  for  mixing  them  ;  and 
the  priefl  afterwards  proceeds  to  name  the  earth  in  the 
following  prayer,  winch  he  pronounces  proftrate,  refting 
both  hands  on  the  ground  :  “We  adore  this  earth  ;  this 
aufpicious  and  moll  excellent  earth :  Do  thou,  O  fire ! 
refill  [our]  enemies.  Thou  doll  take  [on  thee]  the  power 
[and  office]  of  other  [deities.”] 

With  blades  of  cufa-grafs  held  in  his  right  hand,  he 
mull  next  ftrew  leaves  of  the  fame  grafs  on  three  fides  of 
the  fire,  arranging  them  regularly,  fo  that  the  tip  of  one 
row  ffiall  cover  the  roots  of  the  other.  He  begins  with 
the  eaftern  fide,  and  at  three  times  ftrews  grafs  there,  to 
cover  the  whole  fpace  from  north  to  fouth ;  and  in  like 
manner  diftributes  grafs  on  the  fouthern  and  weftern  fides. 
He  then  bleffes  the  ten  regions  of  fpace ;  and,rifing  a  little, 
puts  fome  wood  on  the  fire,  with  a  ladle-full  of  clarified 
z  butter. 
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butter,  while  he  meditates  in  filence  on  Brahma  the  lord 
of  creatures. 

Among  the  numerous  ceremonies  of  oblations  to  fire, 
the  facrifice  to  the  nine  planets  appears  deferving  of  no¬ 
tice.  This  confifts  of  nine  oblations  of  clarified  butter, 
with  the  following  prayers : 

i.  “  The  divine  Sun  approaches  with  his  golden  car, 
returning  alternately  with  the  fiiades  of  night,  roufing 
mortal  and  immortal  beings,  and  furveying  worlds  :  May 
this  oblation  to  the  l'olar  planet  be  efficacious.” 

а.  “  Gods !  produce  that  [Moon]  which  has  no  foe, 
which  is  the  fon  of  the  folar  orb,  and  became  the  offspring 
of  fpace  for  the  benefit  of  this  world;  produce  it  for  the 
advancement  of  knowledge,  for  protection  from  danger, 
for  vafl  fupremacy,  for  empire,  and  for  the  fake  of  Ingra’s 
organs  of  fenfe.  May  this  oblation  to  the  lunar  planet  be 
efficacious.” 

3  “  This  gem  of  the  iky,  whofe  head  refembles  fire,  is 
the  lord  of  waters,  and  replenifhes  the  feeds  of  the  earth : 
May  this  oblation  to  the  planet  Mars  be  efficacious.  . 

4.  “  Be  roufed,  O  fire!  and  thou,  [O  Bud’lia!]  perfect 
this  facrificial  rite,  and  afiociate  with  us  ;  let  this  votary 
and  ail  the  gods  fit  in  this  molt  excellent  aflembly.  May 
this  oblation  to  the  planet  Mercury  be  efficacious.” 

5.  “  O  Vrihafpati,  fprung  from  eternal  truth,  confer  on 
us  abundantly  that  various  wealth  which  the  molt  vene¬ 
rable  of  beings  may  revere ;  which  lliines  glorioully 
amongft  all  people,  which  ferves  to  defray  facrifices,  which 
is  prelerved  by  llrength.  May  this  oblation  to  the  pla¬ 
net  Jupiter  be  efficacious.” 

б.  “The  lord  of  creatures  drank  the  invigorating  ef- 
fence  diftilled  from  food  ;  he  drank  milk  and  the  juice 
of  the  moon-plant.  By  means  of  feripture,  which  is  truth 
klelf,  this  beverage  thus  quaffed  became  a  prolific  eflence, 
the  eternal  organ  of  univerfal  perception,  Indra’s  organs 
of  fenfe,  the  milk  of  immortality,  and  honey  to  the  manes 
of  anceltors.  May  this  oblation  to  the  planet  Venus  be 
efficacious.” 

7.  “  May  divine  waters  be  aufpicious  to  us  for  accu¬ 
mulation,  for  gain,  and  for  refrelhing  draughts  ;  may  they 
liken  to  us,  that  we  may  be  aflociated  with  good  aufpices. 
May  this  oblation  to  the  planet  Saturn  be  efficacious.” 

Afcending  node,  c$. — “  O  Durva,  which  doll  germinate 
at  every  knot,  [Agroftis  linearis,  Kcenig.]  at  every  joint, 
multiply  us  through  a  hundred,  through  a  thoufand,  de- 
feents.  May  this  oblation  to  the  planet  of  the  afcending 
node  be  efficacious.” 

Defcending  node,  ££. — “  Be  thou  produced  by  dwellers  in 
this  world  to  give  knowledge  to  ignorant  mortals,  and 
wealth  to  the  indigent,  or  beauty  to  the  ugly.  May  this 
oblation  to  the  planet  of  the  defcending  node  be  effica¬ 
cious.” 

At  the  ftated  hours  of  public  worfhip,  the  people  re¬ 
fort  from  all  quarters  to  their  temples  or  pagodas.  Like 
the  priefts,  they  begin  their  devotions  by  performing  their 
ablutions,  which  is  done  at  the  tank,  either  to  be  found 
in.  front  of  the  building,  or,  in  very  great  temples,  in  the 
centre  of  the  firft  court.  Leaving  their  flippers,  or  fan- 
dais,  on  the  border  of  the  tank,  they  are  admitted  to  a 
periftile  or  veftibule,  oppofite  to  the  building  which  con¬ 
tains  the  idols,  where  they  obferve  great  reverence ;  and 
wlrilft  the  Brahmins  perform  the  ceremonies  of  the  Pooja, 
or  worfhip,  the  dancing-women  occafionally  dance  in  the 
court,  finging  the  praifes  of  their  gods  to  the  founds  of 
various  mufical  inftruments. 

Pooja,  or  private  worfhip,  may  likewife  be  performed 
at  home,  before  the  houfehold  images.  Thofe  who  are 
to  affift  at  it,  begin  by  bathing  themlelves.  They  like¬ 
wife  wafii  the  room  or  place  deitined  for  the .  ceremony ; 
and  then  fpread  it  with  a  new  mat,  or  with  a  carpet  that 
is  only  ufed  for  that  purpofe.  On  this  they  place  the 
throne  of  the  idol,  which  is  moft  commonly  made  of  wood 
richly  carved  and  gilt,  though  fometimes  of  gold  or  filver. 
The  things  necelfary  for  the  Pooja  are  laid  upon  the  mat ; 
confuting  of  a  bell  of  metal  5  a  conch-fhell,  [Murex  tri- 


t-onis  Linn.]  as  a  trumpet a  cenfer  filled  with  benzoin, 
fugar,  and  other  articles,  which  are  kept  conftantly  burn¬ 
ing,  by  being  occafionally  renewed.  Flowers  feparately 
and  in  garlands  are  fcattered  upon  the  mat.  The  idol  is 
put  into  a  large  metal  vafe  ;  and  being  wafhed,  by  pouring 
water  firft  on  the  head,  is  wiped  clean,  drelfed,  and  placed 
on  its  throne.  Cups,  and  plates  of  gold,  filver,  or  other 
metals,  are  fpread  before  it,  fome  filled  with  rice,  others 
with  different  forts  of  fruits,  with  dry  fweetmeats,  and  por¬ 
tions  of  cow’s  milk.  The  worfliippers  repeat  certain  pray¬ 
ers  with  great  folemnity,  and  then  conclude  with  hymns  . 
or  verfes  in  praife  of  the  god  whom  the  idol  reprefents. 

The  Brahmin,  who  performs  the  ceremony,  occafionally 
rings  the  bell,  and  blows  the  fhell.  He  gives  the  tiluh,  or 
mark  on  the  forehead,  to  the  idol,  by  dipping  his  right 
thumb  in  fome  fubftance  that  has  been  mixed  with  water, 
and  prepared  for  that  purpofe.  If  the  mark  be  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  one,  he  begins  at  the  top  of  the  nofe,  and  advances 
upwards.  But  the  colour,  the  fize,  and  ffiape,  of  the  ti- 
htk,  depend  on  the  tribe  and  fedt  the  worfliippers  may  be 
of ;  fome  tribes  being  marked  with  vermilion,  others  with 
turmeric,  and  fome  with  the  duft  of  the  white  fandal- 
wood,  See.  A  Brahmin  generally  marks  all  the  perfons 
prefent  in  the  fame  manner,  which  ferves  to  keep  the 
cafts  and  fedts  more  ftriclly  feparated.  The  fruit  and 
other  articles  of  food  which  were  fpread  before  the  idol, 
are  after  the  ceremony  divided  amongft  the  people  ;  and 
the  idol  is  then  carefully  wrapped  up,  and,  with  the  throne 
and  other  utenfils  ufed  in  the  ceremony,  kept  in  a  fecure 
place  until  another  Pooja  or  public  worfhip  be  performed. 

Indeed  the  ceremony  at  the  temples,  after  a  long  ado¬ 
ration  and  proftration  before  the  idols,  appears  chiefly 
to  confift  of  collecting  donations  for  their  l’upport, — or 
rather  for  the  maintenance  of  the  priefts,  and  the  enrich¬ 
ment  of  their  refpedtive  eftablifhments, — and  in  confirm¬ 
ing  a  large  portion  of  facrifice,  adapted  to  the  number, 
and  rank,  and  liberal  difpofition,  of  the  worfliippers;  the 
higher  orders  of  whom  having  firft  partaken,  the  refidue 
is  diftributed  to  the  poor.  At  Jagan-Nath,  one  of  the 
principal  temples  of  refort,  as  noticed  above,  it  is  afferted, 
in  the  Ayeen  Akbery,  that  at  every  grand  Pooja,  or  fefti- 
val,  the  quantity  of  victuals  offered  to  the  idol  is  luifi- 
cient  to  feed  twenty  thoufand  perfons. 

One  of  the  principal  ceremonies  attending  the  ordinan¬ 
ces  of  the  temples,  is  that  of  performing  ablutions  on 
their  idols  ;  a  rite  equally  ftrift  with  that  of  the  Brah¬ 
mins  in  performing  ablutions  on  themfelves.  It  is  faid 
that  the  priefts  of  Jagan-Nath  waffi  their  triple  god  pri¬ 
vately  fix  times  every  day,  and  drefs  him  up  every  time 
in  frefli  clothes  and  ornaments ;  after  which  fifty-fix  fu- 
perintending  Brahmin  priefts  adminifter  before  him,  each 
prefenting  him  with  a  difti  of  hallowed  food.  They  ufu- 
ally  take  only  one  of  the  perfons  of  the  triad  at  a  time,  for 
performing  the  public  ablution ;  previoufly  proclaiming 
to  the  fedt  who  worfliip  him,  the  day  and  hour  in  which 
he  will  vouchfafe  to  make  this  public  manifeftation  of  his 
glory.  He  is  then  placed  on  a  carriage  of  enormous  di- 
menlions,  capable  of  containing  two  hundred  perfons,  and 
drawn  to  the  facred  Ganges  in  proceflion,  by  the  devo¬ 
tees,  by  means  of  a  cable  of  great  length  and  ftrength; 
and  often,  while  the  cumbrous  vehicle  is  palling  along, 
zealous  votaries  will  fling  themfelves  under  the  wheels, 
to  gain  a  death  that  is  to  enfure  a  happy  immortality. — 
See  Pennant’s  Hindooftan,  vol.  ii.  p.  136. 

In  like  manner  the  gods  and  goddefi’es  who  bear  rule 
refpedtively  in  all  the  Hindoo  pagodas,  have  their  poo- 
jahs  of  ablution,  or  grand  feftivals  of  public  manifefta¬ 
tion,  on  the  facred  rivers,  where  many  hundred  thoufands 
of  their  deluded  worfliippers  attend  them,  deeming  it  the 
happieft  of  omens  for  future  profperity,  fliould  they  get 
near  enough  to  touch  only  the  hem  of  the  outer  garment 
of  their  god  ;  in  which  ftruggle  many  of  them  frequently  ' 
perifli;  but  without  pity  or  commileration  ;  for  it  is  fup- 
poled  that  the  party  muft  have  approached  the  god  with¬ 
out  the  necelfary  purification ;  or  otherwife,  that,  from  the 
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great  virtue  and  purity  of  the  defn  lift,  it  was  the  pleafure 
of  the  idol  that  his  foul  lhould  be  transferred  into  a  higher 
order  of  human  beings,  or  perhaps  among  the  aerial  genii. 

Mr.  Solvyns,  in  his  book  of  Collumes  of  India,  pub- 
iilhed  at  Calcutta,  in  Bengal,  has  given  a  plate  of  the 
grand  feltival  of  “  wafhing  the  goddel's  Cali,”  decked  out 
in  various  emblems  of  the  deftruftive  power  of  Siva,  her 
conlort.  From  that  plate  the  annexed  engraving  has 
partly  been  taken.  In  this  form  of  Cali  Hie  has  only 
four  arms.  In  her  upper  hand,  on  the  right  fide,  lhe 
holds. the  knife  of  facrifice;  and  in  the  one  beneath  file 
holds  by  the  lock  the  head,  of  a  human  facrifice,  which 
has  juft  been  made  a  voluntary  offering  to  her.  Her 
other  hands  are  held  forth  empty,  but  ftained  with  blood, 
and  with  her  tongue  protruded,  to  fhow  her  deiire  of  fur¬ 
ther  facrifices.  The  fkulls  hung  round  her  neck  are  em¬ 
blematic  of  one  of  the  attributes  of  Siva,  her  lord  ;  at  the 
lame  time  that  they  denote  her  delight  in  the  blood  of 
human  beings.  The  bloffoms  on  her  crown  are  thofe  of 
the  Egyptian  lotus,  the  emblem  of  purity  ;  Ihowing  that 
none  are  to  approach  her  but  with  great  purity  of  mind 
and  body  ;  and  that  every  human  facrifice  mull  be  a  vo¬ 
luntary  offering,  wafhed  and  purified  for  this  exprefs  occa- 
lion  ! 

One  of  the  principal  ceremonies  in  domeftic  life,  among 
the  higher  orders  of  the  Hindoos,  is  the  ritual  of  mar¬ 
riage.  The  religion  of  Brahma  inculcates  marriage  as  a  molt 
”  important  duty  ;  and  parents  are  ftriftly  enjoined  to  marry 
their  children  before  the  expiration  of  their  eleventh  year 
at  the  latelt.  Polygamy  is  allowed,  but  not  always  prac- 
tifed,  unlefs  there  be  no  profpeft  of  a  legitimate  heir  by 
the  firft  wife  ;  and,  as  it  is  an  objeft  of  the  higheft  confe- 
quence  with  the  Hindoos  to  leave  behind  them  a  repre- 
fentative,  who  may  perform  the  ufual  ceremonies  for  the 
advancement  of  their  fouls,  lhould  the  marrying  a  fecond 
wife,  and  their  facrifices  -  to  the  procreative-idol  Lingam, 
prove  ineffectual,  they  commonly  adopt  a  Ion  from  among 
their  relations.  ( 

"The  Hindoos  being  extremely  fcr'upulous  with  refpecl 
to  the  virginity  of  their  brides,  is  the  reafon  that  they 
marry  fo  extremely  young,  although  confummation  is  de¬ 
ferred  till  the  parties  arrive  at  the  age  of  puberty  ;  nor 
will  they  marry  a  woman  with  whom  thofe  fymptoms  have 
appeared,  to  which  the  lex  is  by  nature  fubjefted.  In- 
ftances  frequently  occur,  of  a  man  far  advanced  in  life 
being  married  to  a  child  of  eight  or  ten  years  of  age  ; 
and  a  widow  cannot  marry  again,  even  if  her  hulband 
lhould  die,  before  lhe  has  attained  the  age  proper  to  be 
admitted  ro  his  bed. 

The  Hindoo  women  are  not  entitled  to  any  inheritance. 
If  a  man  dies'  without  male  ifl'ue,  His  fortune  aefcends  to 
his  adopted  l’on  ;  or,  if  he  has  none,  to  his  nearelt  kinf- 
man,  who  is  obliged  to  maintain  the  women  and  children 
that  belonged  to,  and  were  maintained  by,  the  deceafed. 
And,  if  there  ffiould  even  be  no  property,  that  duty  falls 
upon  thofe  who  enjoy  the  right  of  inheritance.  All  or¬ 
phans  are  received  into  the  family  of  the  nearelt  of  kin 
to  the  deceafed’s  father,  who  is  obliged  by  the  law  to 
bring  them  up  in  the  lame  manner  as  his  own  children  ; 
to  marry*  the  girls,  and  place  the  Ions  in  the  profeifions 
of  their  fathers. 

When  a  Hindoo  has  no  children  of  his  own,  and  re- 
folves  to  adopt  a  child,  he  affembles  his  relations  and 
tI\ofe  of  the  boy  who  is  to  be  adopted.  A  large  brafs 
plate  is  placed  on  the  floor,  upon  which  the  child  Hands, 
alone,  if  l'ufflciently  old  ;  if  not,  he  is  held  by  a  Brahmin. 
The  hulband  and  wife  then  fay,  with  a  loud  voice,  “  Hav¬ 
ing  no  fon  of  our  own,  we  wilh  to  adopt  the  child  who 
is  now  .before  you.  We  chul'e  him  to  be  our  fon  ;  and 
henceforward  he  has,  and  is  to  enjoy,  the  fame  right  to 
our  fortune,  as  if  he  were  really  begotten  by,  and  born 
of,  tis ;  nor  is  he  to  expeft  any  thing  from  his  natural  pa¬ 
rents.  In  confirmation  of  which  we  lhall  proceed  to 
make  our  vows,  if  you  who  are  prefient  have  nothing  to 
object. ”  A  fign  of  approbation  being  then  made  by  thole 
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who  afiiit  at  the  ceremony,  the  hulband  and  wife  drink 
fome  water  mixed  with  laffron,  and  pour  what  remains 
on  the  child’s  feet.  An  atteftation  of  the  tranfaftion  is 
then  made  out,  and  figned  in  the  prefence  of  the,cofnpany . 
Should  the  perfons  who  have  adopted  the  boy  have  after¬ 
wards  children  of  their  own,  the  adopted  fon  ftili  retains, 
his  right  of  inheritance  as  the  eldeft,  and  is  the ; firft  to  be. 
provided  for  in  marriage ;  and,  far  from  repenting  of  what 
they  have  done,  they  are  taught  to  believe,  that  this  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  gods  is  to  be  al'cribed  to  the  llranger  whom 
they  had  introduced  into  their  houfe. 

The  marriage  ceremonies  are  both  tedious  and  expen - 
five.  Although  the  match  be  previoufly  agreed  on  by 
the  parents,  the  father  of  the  boy  goes  with  much  forma¬ 
lity,  and  demands  the  girl  for  his  l'on.  The  anl'wer  is 
returned  with  equal  ceremony  ;  and,  many  preliminary 
forms  being  obferved,  the  day  of  marriage  is  fixed.  It 
is  always  celebrated  at  the  houfe  of  the  bride.  Befides 
the  ufual  rooms  for  receiving  vifitors,  a  large  area  is  co¬ 
vered,  and  formed  into  a  pandal,  or  great  temporary  hall, 
which  is  lined  with  white  linen,  or  chintz,  and  hung 
round  and  decorated  with  garlands  of  flowers.  The  bride’s 
father  fills  a  veflel  with  honey,  curds,  and  clarified  but¬ 
ter,  which  he  covers  with  another  veflel,  and  prelents  it 
to  the  bridegroom,  exclaiming  three  times,  “  Take  the 
mad' huparca .”  The  bridegroom  accepts  it ;  places  it  on 
the  ground  ;  and  looks  into  it,  faying,  “  I  take  thee  with 
the  aflent  of  the  generous  fun  ;  with  the  arms  of  borli 
fons  of  Afwini ;  with  the  hands  of  the  cherifliing  lumi¬ 
nary.”  He  then  mixes  it,  faying,  “  May  I  mix  thee,  O 
venerable  prefent  !  and  remove  whatever  might  be  hurt¬ 
ful  in  the  eating  of  thee.”  He  taftes  it  three  times,  fay¬ 
ing,  “  May  I  eat  that  lweet,  bell,  and  nourilhing,  form  of 
honey ;  and  may  I  thus  become  excellent,  fweet-tempered, 
and  well  nourilhed,  by  food.”  After  eating  until  lie  be 
fatisfied,  and  alter  lipping  water,  he  touches  his  mouth 
and  other  parts  of  his  body  with  his  hand,  laying,  “  May 
there  be  fpeech  in  my  mouth  ;  breath  in  my  noftrils  ;  light 
in  my  eye-balls  ;  hearing  in  my  ears  ;  llrength  in  my 
arms  ;  firmnefs  in  my  thighs  :  may  my  limbs  and  members 
all  remain  unhurt,  together  with  my  foul.” 

While  the  bridegroom  is  welcomed  with  thefe  ceremo¬ 
nies,  the  bride  bathes  during  the  recital'of  the  following 
texts.  Three  vefiels  of  water  are  feverally  poured  on  her 
head,  with  three  different  prayers,  1.  “Love  !  I  know 
thy  name.  Thou  art  called  an  intoxicating  beverage. 
Bring  [the  bridegroom]  happily.  Forthee  was  framed  the 
inebriating  draught.  Fire!  thy  belt  origin  is  here. 
Through  devotion  wert  thou  created.  May  this  obla¬ 
tion  be  efficacious.”.  2.  “  Damiel  !  I  anoint  this  thy  ge¬ 
nerative  organ  with,  honey,  becaule  it.  is  the  fecond  mouth 
of  the  Creator  :  by  that  thou  fiubduelt  all  males,  though 
unfubdued  ;  by  that  thou  art  lively,  and  doll  hold  domi¬ 
nion.  May  this  oblation  be  efficacious.”  3.  “  May  the 
primeval  ruling  (ages,  who  framed  the  female  organ,  as  a 
fire  that  confumeth  fiefli,  and  thereby  framed  a  procreat¬ 
ing  juice,  grant  the  prolific  power,  that  proceeds  from 
the  three-horned  [bull]  and  from  the  fun.  May  this  ob¬ 
lation  be  efficacious.” 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  are  now  to  be  feated  at  one 
end  of  the  pandal  or  hall,  under  a  kind  of  canopy,  with  their 
faces  to  the  eaft.  The  bride  is  placed  on  the  left  hand  of 
the  bridegroom,  and  a  certain  number  of  Brahmins  Hand 
on  each  fide  of  them.  The  relations  and  guefts  fit  round 
the  room  on  the  floor,  which  is  fpread  with  new  mats* 
covered  with  carpets,  and  thefe,  generally  likewife  covered 
with  white  linen.  Chairs  are  unknown,  but  in  the  pof- 
feffions  of  Europeans  ;  and  to  have  a  feat  elevated  above 
the  level  of  the  floor,  is  a  mark  of  diltinftion  and  luperri 
orit'y,  due  only  to  thofe  who  are  intitled  to  fit  on  the 
mulnud  or  throne,  or  on  folds,  See. 

A  particular  circle  for  performing  the  facrifice  is  mark¬ 
ed  out  by  the  Brahmin  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  with 
flowers  diltributed  on  the  floor  in  various  figures.  If 
thofe  who  are  to  be  married  be  of  the  Vilflnu  left,  the 
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Brahmin  who  prefides  at  the  ceremony  invokes  Vifhnu 
and  Letchimy  to  be  propitious  to  them  ;  or,  if  they  be 
followers  of  Siva,  he  calls  upon  Siva  and  Gouri.  The  al¬ 
tar  is  then  lighted  ;  and,  whilil  the  Brahmin  reads  -paf- 
fages  from  the  facred  writings,  he  occafionally  throws 
into  the  fire  bits  of  fandal-wcod,  benzoin,  fugar,  and 
other  articles.  The  principal  Brahmin  then  calls  out  to 
the  father  of  the  bride,  who  takes  her  hand,  and  joins  it 
with  that  of  the  bridegroom  ;  then,  invoking  fome  of  the 
gods,  he  calls  on  them  to  witnel’s,  that  he  gives  his  daugh¬ 
ter  to  be  the  wife  of  fuch  a  one,  naming  his  fon-in-law. 
A  matron  then  binds  their  hands  together  with  cufa- 
grafs,  amidfl  the  found  of  cheerful  mufic.  The  Brahmin 
hereupon  gives  the  taly,  or  gold  ornament  that  married 
women  wear  round  the  neck,  into  the  hand  of  the  bride¬ 
groom,  by  whom  it  is  tied  round  the  neck  of  the  bride, 
and  fhe  is  thenceforward  his  married  wife.  Grand  pro- 
cellions  are  made  through  the  town.  The  young  married 
couple  fit  in  the  fame  palankeen,  attended  by  their  rela¬ 
tions  and  friends,  fome  in  palankeens,  others  on'horfes 
and  elephants  ;  and  fo  great  is  fometimes  their  oftenta- 
tion,  that  they  will,  at  fuch  ceremonies,  borrow  or  hire 
numbers  of  thofe  animals. 

The  nuptial  rejoicings  laft  feveral  days.  The  even¬ 
ings  are  fpent  in  difplaying  fire-works  and  illuminations, 
and  in  feeing  dancers,  who  accompany  the  dance  by  fongs 
fuitable  to  the  occafion.  The  whole  concludes  with  pre- 
fents  to  the  Brahmins  and  principal  guefts,  and  alms  to 
the  poor.  The  prefents  to  the  guefls  generally  confiil  in 
fhawis,  and  pieces  of  muflin,  or  other  cloths.  Thefe  ce¬ 
remonies  are  of  courfe  more  or  lefs  pompous,  according 
to  the  rank  and  means  of  the  parties.  But  all  pride  them- 
felves  on  being  as  fumptuous  as  they  can. 

When  the  bride  appears  to  have  arrived  at  the  age  of 
puberty,  various  ceremonies  are  again  ufed.  The  parents 
receive  compliments  of  congratulation,  and  the  marriage 
is  confummated.  But  in  the  fexual  connexion  the  greatefl 
decency  is  obferved.  While  under  thofe  monthly  vifita- 
tions  that  are  peculiar  to  the  fex,  fhe  quits  her  hufband’s 
bed,  retires  to  a  feparate  apartment,  nor  even  eats  in  fo- 
ciety,  until  fhe  have  bathed  and  fully  purified  herfelf. 

VVhen  file  becomes  pregnant;  when  fhe  paffes-  the  fe- 
venth  month  without  accident ;  and  when  (lie  is  delivered 
of  her  child  ;  there  are,  at  each  of  thofe  epochs,  ceremo¬ 
nies  to  be  performed,  and  thankfgivings  made  to  the  gods. 
On  the  tenth  day  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  the  rela¬ 
tions  ire  affembied  to  affift  at  the  ceremony  of  giving  it  a 
name.  The  Brahmins  proceed  to  examine  the  planets  ; 
and  if  they  be  found  unfavourable,  the  ceremony  is  de¬ 
ferred,  and  facrifices  performed  to  avert  misfortune. 
When  a  fit  moment  is  difcovered,  they  fill  as  many  pots 
with  water  as  there  are  planets,  and  perform  a  facrifice  to 
their  honour.  They  then  lprinkle  the  head  of  the  child 
with  water  taken  from  the  pots  ;  a  brahmin  gives  it  fuch 
a  name  as  he  may  think  the  beft  adapted  to  the  time  and 
circumflances  ;  and  the  ceremony  is  concluded  with  pray¬ 
ers,  prefents  to  the  Brahmins,  and  alms  to  the  poor. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  mothers  to  fuckle  their  own  chil¬ 
dren,  nor  can  it  be  difpenfed  with  but  in  cafes  of  fick- 
nefs  or  infirmity.  When  a  boy  arrives  at  a  fit  age  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  firing,  which  the  Hindoos  of  the  three  firfl  calls 
wear  round  their  bodies,  frefli  ceremonies  are  performed, 
and  prefents  given  to  the  Brahmins. 

On  the  practice  of  immature  nuptials,  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked,  that  it  arifes  from  leveral  laudable  motives,  as 
well  as  from  a  fenfe  of  duty  incumbent  on  a  father,  who 
confiders  as  a  debt  the  obligation  of  providing  a  fuitable 
match  for  his  daughter.  This  notion,  which  is  flrongly 
inculcated  by  Hindoo  legiflators,  is  forcibly  impreffed  on 
the  minds  of  parents.  The  numerous  reftriclions  in  the 
affortment  of  matches,  alfo  impofe  on  parents  this  necef- 
fity  of  embracing  the  earliefl  opportunity  of  affiancing 
their  children  to  fit  companions.  The  intermarriages  of 
different  clafi'es,  formerly  permitted  with  certain  limita¬ 
tions,  are  now  wholly  forbidden.  The  prohibited  de¬ 


grees  extend  to  the  fixth  of  affinity  ;  and  even  the  bear¬ 
ing  of  the  fame  family-name  is  a  fufficient  caufe  of  impe¬ 
diment. 

The  moll  folemn  of  the  domellic  ceremonies  in  ufe 
among  the  Hindoos,  is  that  of  performing  the  obfequies 
of  the  dead.  Burning  the  body  feems  to  be  the  univer- 
fal  practice  ;  which  they  appear  to  have  followed  from 
the  remoteil  antiquity ;  and  which,  indeed,  the  flrange 
and  numerous  rites  which  they  on  thefe  occafions  per¬ 
form,  fulliciently  manifefl. 

A  dying  man,  when  no  hopes  of  life  remain,  is  ufually 
laid  upon  a  bed  of  cufa-grafs,  where  the  Brahmin  fprin- 
kles  him  with  facred  water  from  the  Ganges,  and  marks 
his  forehead  with  clay.  Soon  as  he  expires,  the  body  is 
wafhed,  and  ftrewed  over  with  flowers  ;  a  bit  of  tutanag, 
another  of  gold,  a  gem  of  any  kind,  and  a  piece  of  coral, 
are  thrufl  into  his  mouth ;  and  bits  of  gold  put  in  both 
nollrils,  both  eyes,  and  both  ears.  A  cloth  perfumed 
with  fragrant  oil  is  then  thrown  over  the  corpfe,  which  is 
now  to  be  carried,  preceded  by  fire  and  food,  to  fome 
chofen  foot  in  the  forefl,  or  near  water,  where  the  fune¬ 
ral  pile  is  to  be  prepared. 

After  wafhing  the  corpfe.,  clothing  it  in  clean  apparel, 
and  rubbing  it  with  perfumes,  fuch  as  fandal-wood,  laffron, 
or  aloe-wood,  the  relations  of  the  deqeafed  place  the  corpfe 
fupine  with  its  head  towards  the  north,  (or  refupine,  if 
it  be  the  body  of  a  woman,)  on  the  funeral  pile,  which 
is  now  decorated  with  flrungand  unflrung  flowers.  A 
priefl,  or  a  relation  of  the  deceafed,  taking  up  a  lighted 
brand,  muft  fay  :  “  May  the  gods  with  flaming  mouths 
burn  this  corpfe!”  He  then  walks  thrice  round  the  pile 
with  his  right  hand  towards  it,  and  fhifts  the  facerdotal 
firing  or  cord  to  his  right  fhoulder.  Then  looking  to¬ 
wards  the  fouth,  and  dropping  his  left  knee  to  the  ground, 
he  applies  the  fire  to  the  pile,  near  the  head  of  the  corpfe, 
faying,  “  Namo  !  Namak!"  while  the  attending  priefls  re¬ 
cite  the  following  prayer:  “Fire!  thou  wert  lighted  by 
him — may  he  therefore  be  re-produced  from  thee,  that  he 
may  attain  the  region  of  celeftial  blifs.  May  this  offer¬ 
ing  be  aufpicious.”  While  the  pile  is  burning,  the  re¬ 
lations  of  the  deceafed  take  up  l’even  pieces  of  wood  a 
fpan  long,  and  cut  them  feverally  with  an  axe  over  the 
fire-brands,  (after  walking  each  time  round  the  funeral 
pile,)  and  then  throw  the  pieces  over  their  fhoulders  upon 
the  fire,  faying,  “Salutation  to  thee  who  doll  confume 
flefh.”'  The  body  of  a  young  child  under  two  years  old 
mull  not  be  burnt,  but  buried  :  it  is  decked  with  wreaths 
of  flowers,  and  carried  out  by  the  relations,  who  bury  it 
in  a  clean  fpot,  faying,  “Namo!  Namak 7”  while  a  priell 
chants  the  long  of  Yama. 

After  the  body  of  the  deceafed  has  been  burnt,  all  who 
have  touched  or  followed  the  corpfe  mull  walk  round 
the  pile,  keeping  their  left  hands  towards  it,  and  taking 
care  not  to  look  at  the  fire.  They  then  walk  in  procel- 
fion,  according  to  feniority,  to  a  river  01*  other  running 
water  ;  and,  after  wafhing  and  again  putting  on  their  ap¬ 
parel,  they  advance  into  the  Itream.  They  then  afk  the 
deceafed’s  brother  -in-law,  or  fome  other  relation  able  to 
give  the  proper  anfwer,  “  Shall  we  prefent  water?”  If 
the  deceafed  were  a  hundred  years  old,  the  anfwer  nrufl 
be  limply,  “  Do  fo  but  if  he  were  not  fo  aged,  the  reply 
is,  “Do  fo,  but  do  not  repeat  the  oblation.”  Upon  this 
they  all  fhift  the  facerdotal  firing  to  the  right  fhoulder, 
and  looking  towards  the  fouth,  and  being  clad  in  a  fingle 
garment  without  a  mantle,  they  flir  the  water  with  the 
ring-finger  of  the  left  hand,  faying,  “Waters,  purify  us.” 
With  the  fame  finger  of  the  right  hand  they  throw  up 
l'ome  water  towards  the  fouth  ;  and,  after  plunging  onc-e 
under  the  furface  of  the  river,  they  mb  themfelves  with 
their  hands.  An  oblation  of  water  mufl  be  next  pre- 
fented  from  the  joined  palms  of  the  hands,  naming  the 
deceafed  and  the  family  from  which  he  fprung,  and  fay¬ 
ing,  “  May  this  oblation  reach  thee.”  If  it  be  intended 
to  fhow  particular  honour  to  the  deceafed,  three  offerings 
of  water  are  made. 
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After  finishing  thefe  libations  to  fatisfy  the  manes  of 
the  deceafed,  they  quit  the  river,  and  lhift  their  wet 
clothes  for  other  apparel  ;  they  then  lip  water  without 
fwallowing  it,  and,  fitting  down  on  the  turf,  alleviate  their 
forrow  by  the  recital  of  the  following  or  other  l'uitable 
moral  fentences,  refraining  at  the  fame  time  from  tears 
and  lamentation  : 

“  Foolifh  is  he  who  feeks  permanence  in  the  human 
ftate,  unfolid  like  the  Item  of  the  plantain-tree,  tranfient 
like  the  foam  of  the  fea.” — “  When  a  body,  formed  of 
five  elements,  to  receive  the  reward  of  deeds  done  in  its 
own  former  perfon,  reverts  to  its  five  original  principles, 
what  room  is  there  for  regret?” — “The  earth  is  perilh- 
able,  the  ocean,  the  gods  themfelves  pafs  away:  how 
fhould  not  that  bubble,  mortal  man,  meet  deftruftion  ?” 
. — “  All  that  is  low  mull  finally  peril'll ;  all  that  is  ele¬ 
vated  mull  -ultimately  fall ;  all  compound  bodies  mull 
end  in  diflolution,  and  life  is  concluded  with  death.” — 
“  Unwillingly  do  the  manes  of  the  deceafed  tafte  the  tears 
and  rheum  lhed  by  their  kinfmen ;  then  do  not  wail,  but 
diligently  perform  the  obfequies  of  the  dead.” 

After  thefe  ceremonials,  the  nearell  of  kin  of  the  de¬ 
ceafed  gathers  his  allies,  and  performs  an  offering  on  the 
cccafion.  He  Ihifts  the  facerdotal  firing  to  his  right 
jfhoulder,  turns  his  face  towards  the  fouth  ;  fprinkles  the 
bo»es  and  allies  with  cow’s  milk  ;  and,  ufing  a  branch  of 
the  Sami,  or  Butea  tree,  inftead  of  tongs,  firft  draws  out 
from  the  allies  whatever  remain  of  the  bones  of  the  head, 
and  afterwards  of  the  other  bones  fuccelfively  ;  fprinkles 
them  with  perfumed  liquids,  and  with  clarified  butter 
made  of  cow’s  milk ;  and  puts  them  into  a  calket  made 
of  the  leaves  of  the  Palaja :  this  he  places  in  a  new 
earthen  velfel,  covers  it  with  a  lid,  and  ties  it  up  with 
thread.  Choofing  fome  clean  fpot  where  encroachments 
of  the  river  are  not  to  be  apprehended,  he  digs  a  deep 
hole,  and  fpreads  cufa-grafs  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  over 
the  grafs  a  piece  of  yellow  cloth;  he  places  thereon  the 
earthen  velfel  containing  the  bones  and  alhes  of  the  de¬ 
ceafed,  covers  it  with  a  lump  of  mud,  together  with 
thorns,  mols,  and  mud  ;  and  plants  a  tree  in  the  excava¬ 
tion,  or  railes  a  mound  of  mafonry,  or  makes  a  pond,  or 
erefts  a  ftandard.  He,  and  the  reft  of  the  kinfmen,  then 
bathe  in  their  clothes,  which  concludes  the  ceremony. 

The  neareft  relation  of  the  deceafed  is  alio  bound  to 
perform  the  offering  or  oblation  of  the  funeral  cakes. 
Railing  a  (mall  altar  of  earth,  and  marking  lines  over  it, 
as  praflifed  for  other  oblations,  he  takes  a  cake  in  his 
hand,  and,  naming  the  deceafed,  fays,  “  May  this  firft  fu¬ 
neral  cake,  which  fliall  reftore  thy  head,  be  acceptable  to 
thee.”  He  next  offers  an  earthen  velfel  full  of  tiia  and 
water  near  the  funeral  cake,  and  fays,  “  May  this  Velfel  of 
tila  and  water  be  acceptable  to  thee.” 

For  principal  perlbns  ten  days  of  mourning  are  ufuaily 
obferved  ;  on  each  of  which,  funeral  cakes,  together  with 
libations  of  water  and  tila,  mull  be  offered  as  on  the  firft 
day.  But  the  add  refs  to  the  deceafed  varies  each  time. 
On  the  fecond  day  the  prayer  is,  “May  this  fecond  cake, 
which  fliall  reftore  thy  ears;  eyes,  and  nofe,  be  accept¬ 
able.”  On  the  third  day,  “  this  tliird  cake,  which  fliall 
reftore  thy  throat,  arms,  and.breaft.”  On  the  fourth, 
thy  navel  and  organs  of  execration  on  the  fifth,  “  thy 
knees,  legs,  and  feet on  the  fixth,  “  all  thy  vitals cn 
the  feventh,  “  all  thy  veins on  the  eighth,  “  thy  teeth, 
nails,  and  hair;”  cn  the  ninth,  “thy  manly  ftrength;” 
on  the  tenth,  “  May  this  tenth  cake,  which  ftiall  fully  fa- 
tisfy  the  hunger  and  thirft  of  thy  renewed  body,  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  thee.”  During  this  period,  a  pebble  wrapt 
up  in  a  fragment  of  the  deceafed’s  Ihroud,  is  worn  by  the 
heir  lufpended  on  his  neck.  To  that  pebble,  as  a  type  of 
the  deceafed,  the  funeral  cakes  are  offered. 

If  the  mourning  laft  three  days  only,  ten  funeral  cakes 
mult  be-nevertheiefs  offered,  three  on  the  firft  and  third 
days,  and  four  on  the  fecond  ;  if  it  lafts  no  more  than 
one  day,  ten  oblations  mull  be  made  at  once. 

Concerning  the  praftice  of  Hindoo  wives  burning  them¬ 


felves  alive  on  the  funeral  pile  of  their  deceafed  Irulbandfj 
much  has  been  laid  and  written.  It  at  prefent  prevails 
moll  in  the  Mahratta  dominions,  and  in  the  remote  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  ancient  rajahs,  where  inftances  of  the  kind 
are  frequently  to  be  met  with,  particularly  in  families  of 
high  diitinflion.  In  the  territories  belonging  to  the  Eng- 
Jilh,  it  has,  from  motives  of  humanity,  been  every  where 
reprelfed  ;  and  now  rarely  happens  there,  unlefs  it  be  done 
fecretly,  or  before  thofe  who  have  fufficient.  authority  to 
prevent  it,,  can  be  timely  apprized.  The  Hindoo  ritual 
rather  recommends  than  requires  it;  as  it  only  fays  :  “  It 
is  proper  for  a  woman  to  burn  herfelf  with  her  hulband’s 
corple;”  and  future  blelfings  are  promifed  as  a  reward 
for  doing  fo.  But,  in  cafe  the  widow  Ihould  prefer  to 
live,  Hie  is  enjoined  to  obferve  inviolable  chaftity,  to  cut  off 
her  hair,  and  not  to  deck  herfelf  with  jewels,  or  any  other 
ornament.  There  are,  nevertheless,  fome  particular  cafes 
in  which  it  is  exprefsly  forbidden.  A  woman  is  not  to 
burn,  if  Ihe  be  with  child  ;  or  if  her  hulband  died  at  a 
diftance  from  home,  unlefs  Ihe  can  procure  his  girdle  and 
turban  to  be  placed  on  the  funeral  pile.  Thele  the  dif- 
confolate  widow  will  at  any  rifque  of  expence  or  life  of¬ 
ten  endeavour  to  obtain  ;  and  fuch  is  the  influence  of 
cuftom,  that  a  woman  of  the  higheft  birth,  brought  up 
with  the  care  and  delicacy  fuitable  to  her  rank,  and  pofi- 
fefiing  that  timidity  and  gentlenefs  of  manners  natural  to¬ 
iler  fex,  and  for  which  the  women  of  Hindooftan  are  fo 
eminently  dillinguilhed,  will  undergo  this  awful  facrifice 
with  as  much  fortitude  and  compofure,  as  were  ever  ex¬ 
hibited  by  any  hero  or  philofopher  of  antiquity. — The 
ritual  laid  down  for  this  ceremony  is  as  follows  : 

“Having  firft  bathed,  the  devoted  widow,  drefied  in 
two  clean  garments,  and  holding  fome  cuia-grafs,.  fips 
water  from  the  palm  of  her  hand.  Bearing  cula  and  tila 
on  her  hand,  flie  looks  towards  the  eall  or  north,  while 
the  Brahmana  utters  the  myftic  word  O'm.  Bowing  to 
Nerayana,  Ihe  next  declares  :  *  On  this  month,  fo  named 
in  fuch  a  Pacflia,  on  fuch  a  tit' hi,  I  (naming  herfelf  and 
her  family),  that  I  may  meet  Arundhati,  and  refide  in. 
Swarga ;  that  the  years  of  my  ftay  may  be  numerous  as 
the  hairs  on  the  human  body  y  that  I  may  enjoy  with  my 
hulband  the  felicity  of  heaven ;  and  fanftify  my  paternal 
and  maternal  progenitors,  and  the  ancellry  of  my  hufi- 
band’s  father ;  that,  lauded  by  the  Apfarales,  I  may  be 
happy  with  my  lord  through  the  reigns  of  fourteen 
Indras  ;  that  expiation  be  made  for  my  hatband’s  of¬ 
fences,  whether  he  have  killed  a  Brahmana,  broken  the 
ties  of  gratitude,  or  murdered  his  friend  ;  thus  I  afeend 
my  bufband’s  burning  piie.  I  call  on  you,  ye  guardians 
of  the  eight  regions  of  the  World  !  San,  and  Moon !  Air, 
fire,  a; ther,  earth,  and  water  !  My  own  foul !  Yama  ! 
.Day,  night,  and  twilight !  And  thou,  confidence,  bear 
witnefs.  I  follow  my  hulband’s  corpie  on  the  funeral 
pile.’ 

“Having  repeated  the-Sancalpa,  (he  walks  thrice  round 
the  pile ;  and  the  Brahmana  utters  the  following  Man¬ 
tras  :  'O'm!  Let  thefe  women,  not  to  be  widowed,  good 
wives,  adorned  with  collyrium,  holding  clarified  butter, 
ccnfign  themleives  to  the  fire.  Immortal,  not  chiidlefs 
nor  hulbandlefs,  excellent,  let  them  pafs  into  fire,  whole 
original  element  is  water.’  ‘Om!  Let  thefe  wives,  pure, 
beautiful,  commit  themfelves  to  the  fire  with  their  huf- 
band’s  corpfe.”  ’ 

Mr.  Holwell,  in  his  Mythology  and  Cofmogony  of  the 
Gentoos;  or  Hindoos,  gives  the  following  very  particular 
account  of  a  ceremony  of  this  kind,  of  which  he  was  a 
fpeftator.  “  At  five  of  the  clock  in  the  morning-  of  the 
'4-th  of  February,  174.2-3,  died  Rhaam  Chund  Pundit,  of 
the  Mahratta  tribe,  aged  twenty-eight  years.  His  widow, 
aged  between  feventeen  and  eighteen,  as  foon  as  he  ex¬ 
pired,  difdaining  to  wait  the  term  allowed  her  for  reflec¬ 
tion,  immediately  declared  to  the  Brahmins  and  witnelfes 
prefent  her  refolution  to  burn.  As  the  family  was  of  no 
Imall  confideration,  all  the  merchants  of  Coflimbuzaar,  - 
and  her  relations,  left  no  arguments  unelfayed  to  diliuade  ' 
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her  from  it.  Lady  Ruffell,  with  the  tendereft  humanity, 
fent  her  l'everal  meflages  to  the  lame  purpofe';  the  infant 
hate  of  her  children,  (two  girls  and  a  boy,  the  eldeil  not 
four  years  of  :fge,)  and  the  terrors  and  pain  of  the  death 
lire  fought,  were  painted  to  her  in  thd  ftrongeft  and  moll 
lively'  colouring ;  the  was  deaf  to  all ;  ihe  gratefully 
thanked  lady  Rufl'ell,  and  fent  her  word,  fne  had  now 
nothing  to  live  for,  but  recommended  her' children  to  her 
protection.  When  the’ torments  of  burning  were  urged, 
fhe,  with  a  refolved  and  calm  countenance,  put  her  finger 
into  th'e  fire,  and  held  it  there  a  confiderable  time;  Ihe 
then,  with  one  hand,  put  fire  in  the  palm  of  the  other, 
fprinkled  incenfe  on  it,  and  fumigated  the  Brahmins.  The 
conlideration  of  her  children  left  defiitute  of  a  parent,  was 
again,  urged  to  her.  She  replied,  He  that  made  them,  will  take 
care  of  them.  She-  was  at  lalt  given  to  underhand,  fhe 
ihpuld  not  he  permitted  to  burn;  this,  for  a  Ihort  fpace, 
fieemed  to  give  her  deep  affliction  :  bur  foon  recollecting 
herfelf,  file  told  them,  death  was  in  her  power,  and  that, 
if  fne  was  not  allowed  to  burn,  according  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  her  call,  fhe  would  ftarve  herfelf.  Her  friends, 
finding  her  thus  peremptory  and  refolved,  were  obliged  at 
lalt  to  aflent.  '  t 

“  The  body  of  the  deceafed  was  carried  down  to  the 
.water  fide  early  the  following  morning  ;  the  widow  fol¬ 
lowed  about  ten  o’clock,  accompanied  by  three,  principal 
Brahmins,  her  children,  parents,  and  relations,  and  a  nu¬ 
merous  concourle  of  people. 

“The  order  of  leave  far  her  burning, did  not  arrive 
from  Hofleyn  Khan,  fogidar  of  Moorlhedabad,  until  af¬ 
ter  one  ;  and  it  was  .then  brought  by  one  of  the  foubah’s 
own  officers,  who  had  orders  to  lee  that  ihe  burnt  volun¬ 
tarily.  The  time  they  waited  for  the  order  was  employed 
in  praying  with  .the  Brahmins,  and  waffling  in  the  Gan¬ 
ges  ;  as  foon  as  it  arrived,  Ihe.  retired  and  flayed  for  the 
fpace.  of  half  an  hour  in  the  midit  of  her  female  relations, 
amprig.lt  whom  was  her  mother  ;'  Ihe  then  divefted  herfelf 
of  her  bracelets  and  other  ornaments,  and  tied  them  in  a 
cloth,  which  hung  like  an  apron  before  her  ;  and  was 
conducted  by  her  female  relations  to  one  corner  of  the 
pile.  On  the  pile  was  an  arched  arbour  formed  of  dry 
flicks,  boughs,  and  leaves,  open  only  at  one  end  to  admit 
her  entrance  ;  in  this  the  body  of  the  deceafed  was  depo- 
lited,  his  head  at  the  end  oppofite  to  the  opening.  At 
the  corner  of  the  pile  to  which  ihe  had  been  conducted, 
the  Brahmins  had  made  a  fmall  fire,  around  which  Ihe 
and  the  three  Brahmins  fat  for  fome  minutes  ;  one  of  them 
gave  into  her  hand  a  leaf  of  the  bale-tree ,  (the  wood  com¬ 
monly  confecrated  to  form  part  of  the  funeral  pile,)  with 
fundry  things  on  it,  which  ihe  threw  into  the  fire  ;  one 
of  the  others  gave,  her  a  iecond  leaf,  which  ihe  held  over 
the  flame,  whilll  lie  dropped  three  times  lome  ghee  or  but¬ 
ter  on  it,  which  melted,  and  fell  into  the  fire;  (thefe  two 
operations  were  preparatory  fymbols  of  her  approaching 
diiTolution  by  fire  ;)  and,  whilll  they  were  performing  this, 
the  third  Brahmin  read  to  her  fome  portions  of  the  Veda, 
and  aiked  her  fome  queftions,  to  which  ihe  arifwered  with 
a  iteady  and  ferene  countenance;  but  the  noife-was  fo 
great  we  could  not  underltand  what  ihe  laid,  although 
we  were  within  a  yard  of  her.  Thefe  over,  fhe  was  led 
with  great  folemnity  three  times  round  the  pile,  the  Brah- 
miris  reading’  before  her ;  when  ihe  came  the  third  time 
to  the  fmall  fire,  (lie  flopped,  took  her  rings  off  her  toes, 
and  fingers,  andput  them  to  her  other  ornaments  :  here  ihe 
took  a  folemn  majeftic  leave  of  her  children,  parents,  and 
relations  ;  after  which,  one  of  the  Brahmins  dipped  a  large 
wick  of  cotton  in  fome  ghee,  and  gave  it  ready  lighted 
into  her  hand,  and  led  her  to  the  open  fide  of  the  ar¬ 
bour  ;  where  all  the  Brahmins  fell  at  her  feet.  After  fhe 
had  bleifed  them,  they  retired  weeping.  By  two  fteps  ihe 
afeended.  the  pile,  and  entered  the  arbour;  on  her  en¬ 
trance  ihe  made  a  profound  reverence  at  the  feet  of  her 
hufband.,  and  advanced  and  feated  herfelf  by  his  head  ; 
fhe  looked,  in  filent  meditation,  on  hi?  face,  for  the  fpace 
of  a  minute,  then’ let  fire  to  the  arbour  in  three  places; 
.obferving  that  ihe  had  let  fire  to  leeward,  and  that  the 
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flames  blew  from  her,  fhe  rofe  and  fet  fire  to.  windward, 
and  relumed  her  flation.  Enfign  Daniel  with  his  cane  fe- 
parated  the  grafs  and  leaves  on  the  windward  fide,  by 
which  means  we  liad  a  diftinct  view  of  her  as  fhe  fat. 
With  what  a  dignity  and  undaunted  countenance  fhe  let 
fire  to  the  pile  the  iaft  time,  and  affirmed  her  feat,  can 
only  be  conceived ;  for  words  cannot  convey  a  juft  idea 
of  her.  The  pile  being  of  combuftible  matters,  the  fup- 
porters  of  the  roof  were  prefeijtly  confirmed,  and  it  tum¬ 
bled  upon  her.” 

Bernier,  in  his  Travels  through  India,  gives  a  lingu¬ 
lar  inftance  of  the  burning  of  a  fair  widow,  whom  no 
perfuafions  could  move  from  this  horrid  act  of  felf-de- 
votion.  We  flate  the  account  in  the  ingenious  writer’s 
own  words:  “  When  I  was  palling  from  Amadevad  to 
Agra,  over  the  lands  of  the  rajahs  that  are  in  thole 
parts,  there  came  news  to  us  in  a  burrough  where  the. 
caravan  relied  under  the  fliade,  (flaying  "for  the  cool 
of  the  evening  to  march  on  in  their  journey,)  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  woman  was  then  upon  the  point  of  burning  herfelf 
with  the  body  of  her  hufband.  I  prefently  role, "and  ran 
to  the  place  where  it  was  to  be  done,  which  was  a  great 
pit,  with  a  pile  of  wood  railed  in  it,  whereon  I  faw  laid 
a  dead  corpfe,  and  a  woman,  which  at  a  diftance  feemed 
to  me  pretty  fair,  fitting  near  it  on  the  fame  pile,  befides 
four  or  five  Brahmins  putting  the  fire  to  it  from  all  fides ; 
five  women  of  a  middle  age,  and  well  enough  drafted', 
holding  one  another  by  the  hand,  and  dancing  about  the 
pit,  and  a  great  crowd  of  people,  men  and  women, 
looking  on.  The  pile  of  wood  was  prefently  all  on  fire, 
because  ftore  of  oil  and  butter  had  been  thrown  upon  it; 
and  I  faw  at  the  fame  time  through  the  flames,  that  the 
fire  took  hold  of  the  clothes  of  the  woman,  that  were  im¬ 
brued  with  well-fcented  oils,  mingled  with  powder  of  fan- 
dal  and  faffron.  All  this  I  faw,  but  obferved  not  that  the 
woman  was  at  all  difturbed  ;  yet  it  was  laid,  that  ffle  had 
been  heard  to  pronounce  with  great  force  thefe  two  words, 
five ,  two,  to  fignify,  according  to  the  opinion  of  thofe  that 
hold  the  foul’s  tranfmigration,  that  this  was  the  fifth  time 
ffle  had  burnt  herfelf  with  the  fame  hufband,  and  that 
there  remained  but  two  times  for  perfection ;  as  if  fhe  had 
at  that  time  this  remembrance,  or  fome  prophetical  fpirit. 
But  here  ended  not  this  infernal  tragedy.  I  thought  it  was 
only  by  way  of  ceremony,  that  thefe  five  women  fung 
and  danced  about  the  pit ;  but  I  was  altogether  furprifed, 
when  I  faw  that,  the  flame  having  taken  hold  of  the  clothes 
of  one  of  them,  fhe  call  herfelf  with  her  head  foremoll 
into  the  pit ;  arid  that  after  her  another,  being  overcome 
by  the  flarne  and  fmoke,  did  the  like.  And  my  aftoniffl- 
ment  redoubled  afterwards,  when  I  faw  that  the  remain¬ 
ing  three  took  one  another  again  by  the  hand,  continued 
their  dance,  without  any  apparent  fears  ;  and  that  at  length 
they  precipated  themfelves  one  after  the  other  into  the 
fire,  as  their  companions  had  done.  It  troubled  me  fuf- 
ficiently  that  I  knew  not  what  that  meant ;  but  I  learnt 
fhortly  after  that  thefe  had  been  five  Haves,  who  having 
feeii  their- -miftrefs  extremely  afflicted  at  the  ficknefs  of 
her  hufband,  and  heard  her  promife  that  fhe  would  not 
furvive  him,  but  burn  herfelf  with  him,  were  fo  touched 
with  companion  and  tendernefs  towards,  this  their  prieftefs, 
that  they  engaged  themfelves  in  a  promile  to  follow  her 
in  her  refolution,  and  to  burn  themfelves  with  her.” 

A  very  circumftantial  narrative  of  a  fimilar  kind,  is 
given  by  Donald  Campbell,  of  Barbreck,  efquire,  while 
refident  at  Tanjore,  in  179+.  He  Hates  the  whole  of  the 
ceremony,  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witnels,  to  have  been 
as  follows  : 

“  The  place  fixed  upon  for  this  tragic  feene,  was  a 
fmali  iflet  on  the  bank  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  river 
CaVery, .about  a  mile  to  the  northward  of  the  fort  of  Tan¬ 
jore.  When  I  came  to  the  fpot,  I  found  the  viftim,  who 
appeared  to  be  not  above  fixteen,  fitting  on  the  ground, 
drelfed  in  the  Gentoo  manner,  with  a  white  cloth  wrapped 
round  her,  fome  white  flowers  iike  jeflamins  hanging 
round  her  neck,  and  fome  of  them  hanging  from  her  hair. 
[Thefe  were  the  lotos,  or  water-lily:  Nymphaia  lotus, 
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Linn.]  There  were  about  twenty  women  fitting  on  their 
hams  round  her,  holding  a  white  handkerchief,  extended 
horizontally  over  her'  head,  to  (hade  her  from  the  fun, 
which  was  excefilvely  hot,  it  being  then  about  noon. 

“  At  about  twenty  yards  from  where  fire  was  fitting, 
and  facing  her,  there  were  feveral  Brahmins  bufy  in  con- 
ftrufling  a  pile  with  billets  of  fire-wood  :  the  pile  was 
about  eight  feet  long  and  four  broad.  They  firft  began 
by  driving  fome  upright  ftakes  into  the  ground,  and  then 
built  up  the  middle  to  about  the  height  of  three  feet  and 
a  half  with  billets  of  wood.  The  dead  huiband,  who, 
from  his  appearance,  feemed  to  be  about  fixty  years  of  age, 
was  lying  clofe  by,  flretched  out  on  a  bier  made  of  bam¬ 
boo  canes.  Four  Brahmins  walked  in  procefiion  three 
times  round  the  dead  body,  firft  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  the  fun,  and  afterwards  other  three  times  in  a  direction 
with  the  fun,  all  the  while  muttering  incantations  ;  and 
at  each  round  or  circuit  they  made,  they  untwifted,  and 
immediately  again  twilled  up,  the  linall  long  lock  of  hair 
which  is  left  unihaven  at  the  back  of  their  heads.  Some 
other  Brahmins  were  in  the  mean  time  employed  in  fprink- 
ling  water  out  of  a  green  leaf,  rolled  up  like  a  cup,  upon 
a  fmall  heap  of  cakes  of  dry  cow-dung,  with  which  the 
pile  was  afterwards  to  be  fet  on  fire.  An  old  Brahmin 
fat  at  the  north-eaft  corner  of  the  pile  upon  his  hams, 
with  a  pair  of  fpeftacles  on,  reading,  I  luppoie,  the  Shaf- 
ter,  or  their  fcriptures,  from  a  book  compofed  of  cajan 
leaves. 

“  Having  been  prefent  now  nearly  an  hour,  I  inquired 
when  they  meant  to  fet  the  pile  on  fire  :  they  anfwered 
in  about  two  hours.  As  this  fpe&acle  was  moil  melan¬ 
choly,  and  naturally  ftruck  me  with  horror,  and  as  I  had 
only  gone  there  to  affure  rnyfelf  of  the  truth  of  fuch  ia- 
crifices  being  made,  I  went  away  towards  the  fort.  Af¬ 
ter  I  was  gone  about  five  hundred  yards,  they  fent  fome 
one  to  tell  me  they  would  burn  immediately  ;  on  which 
I  returned,  and  found  the  woman  had  been  moved  from 
where  ihe  was  fitting  to  the  river,  where  the  Brahmins 
were  bathing  her.  On  taking  her  out  of  the  water  they 
put  fome  money  in  her  hand,  which  ihe  dipped  in  the  ri¬ 
ver,  and  divided  among  the  Brahmins  ;  ihe  had  then  a 
yellow  cloth  rolled  partially  round  her.  They  put  fome 
red  colour,  about  the  fize  of  a  fixpence,  on  the  centre  of 
her  forehead,  and  rubbed  fomething  that  appeared  to  me 
to  be  clay.  She  was  then  led  to  the  pile,  round  which 
{he  walked  three  times  as  the  fun  goes ;  ihe  then  mounted 
it  at  the  north-eaft  corner,  without  any  aftiltance  ;  and 
fat  herfelf  down  on  the  right  fide  of  her  huiband,  who 
had  been  previoufly  laid  upon  the  pile.  She  then  un- 
fcrewed  the  pins  which  fattened  the  jewels  or  filver  rings 
on  her  arms :  after  ihe  had  taken  them  oft’,  file  ihut  them, 
and  fcrewed  in  the  pins  again,  and  gave  one  to  each  of 
two  women  who  were  ftanding  :  ,ihe  unfcrewed  her  ear¬ 
rings  and  other  toys  with  great  compofure,  and  divided 
them  among  the  women  who  were  with  her.  There 
feemed  to  be  fome  little  fquabble  about  the  diiiribution 
of  her  jewels,  which  ihe  fettled  with  great  precifion  ;  and 
then,  falling  gently  backwards,  pulled  a  fold  of  yellow 
cloth  over  Iter  face,  turned  her  breafl  towards  her  Jmf- 
band’s  fide,  and  laid  her  right  arm  over  his  breaft ;  and 
in  this  pofturq  file  remained  without  moving. 

“  Juft  before  Ihe  lay  down,  the  Brahmins  put  fome  rice 
in  her  lap,  and  alfo  fome  into  the  mouth  and  on  the  long 
grey  beard  of  her  huiband  :  they  then  fprinkled  fome  wa¬ 
ter  on  the  head,  breaft,  and  feet,  of  both,  and  tied  them 
gently  together  round  the  middle  with  a  (lender  bit  of 
rope  :  they  then  railed  as  it  were  a  little  wall  of  wood 
lengthways  on  two  fides  of  the  pile,  fo  as  tp  raiie  it  above 
the  level  of  the  bodies  ;  and  then  put  crofs  pieces  fo  as 
to  prevent  the  billets  of  wood  from  preiling  on  them : 
they  then  poured  on  the  pile,  above  w'here  the  woman 
lay,  a  potful  of  fomething  that  appeared  to  me  to  be  oil : 
after  this  they  heaped  on  more  wood,  to  the  height  of 
about  four  feet  above  where  the  bodies  were  built  in  ;  io 
-that  all  I  now'  law  was  a  ftack  of  fire- wood.  One  of  the 
Vol.X.  No.  648. 
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Brahmins,  I  obferved,  flood  at  the  end  of  the  pile  next 
the  woman’s  head,  was  calling  to  her  through  the  inter- 
ftices  of  the  wood,  and  laughed  feveral  times  during  the 
converfation.  Laltly,  they  overfpread  the  pile  with  wet 
ftraw,  and  tied  it  on  with  ropes. 

“  A  Brahmin  then  took  a  handful  of  ftraw,  which  he 
fet  on  fire  at  the  little  heap  of  burning  cakes  of  cow- 
dung  ;  and,  ftanding  to  windward  of  the  pile,  he  let  the 
wind  drive  the  flame  from  the  ftraw  till  it  catched  the 
pile.  Fortunately,  at  this  inftant,  the  wind  role  much 
higher  than  it  had  been  any  part  of  the  day,  and  in  an 
inftant  the  flames  pervaded  the  whole  pile,  and  it  burnt 
with  great  fury.  I  liftened  a  few  feconds,  but  could  not 
diilinguiih  any  ihrieks  ;  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  the 
pile  became  a  heap  of  allies. 

“  During  the  whole  time  of  this  procefs,  which  lafted 
from  firft  to  lalt  above  two  hours  before  we  loft  iight  of 
the  woman  by  her  being  built  up  in  the  middle  of  the  pile, 
I  kept  my  eyes  almoft  conllantly  upon  her  ;  and  I  declare 
to  God  that  I  could  not  perceive,  either  in  her  counte¬ 
nance  or  limbs,  the  leall  trace  of  either  horror,  fear,  or 
liefitation.” 

The  moil  recent  account  tranfmitted  to  England  of  a 
facrifice  of  this  nature,  is  from  an  Engliih  officer,  dated 
Surat,  June  30,  1808,  in  the  following  words  : 

“  Yelterday  the  ceremony  of  a  Brahmin  woman  burn¬ 
ing  herfelf  with  the  body  of  her  deceafed  huiband,  took 
place  at  Phooltarah,  a  village  about  two  miles  from  Surat, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Taptie.  I  went  there  very  early,  and 
arrived  at  the  fpot  long  before  any  preparations  were  made 
for  the  approaching  lolemnity.  At  length  twelve  flight 
poles  were  fixed  as  uprights  in  the  ground,  round  which 
a  wall  of  iewarrie-ftalks  was  placed,  as  was  a  roof  alfo  of 
the  fame  ilalk,  forming  a  Hied  of  fix  or  feven  feet  fquare, 
and  about  fix  feet  high,  with  a  fmall  door-way  facing  the 
river.  A  platform  or  bed  was  then  formed  of  billets  of 
wood,  fix  feet  long,  and  between  two  and  three  feet  wide, 
and  two  feet  high.  This  was  the  funeral  pile.  In  a 
iliort  time  after,  the  body  of  the  deceafed  arrived,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  tomtoms,  or  drums,  and  followed  by  the  widow, 
furrounded  by  Brahmins,  and  attended  by  her  fon,  a  youth 
about  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  deceafed  was  an  old 
man  with  grey  hairs  ;  the  woman  appeared  about  forty, 
She  fat  down  before  the  door  of  the  pile,  and,  after  perT 
forming  a  few  ceremonies,  ihe  attended  the  body  of  her 
huiband  to  the  river,  where  ihe  performed  various  ablu¬ 
tions.  The  Brahmins  all  this  time,  as  well  as  at  her  firil 
arrival  at  the  pile,  occafionally  proftrated  tl^mfelves  at 
her  feet,  as  to  a  fuperior  being.  At  her  return  from  the 
river,  ihe  fat  down  near  the  opening  of  the  pile,  and  the 
body  of  her  huiband  was  placed  befide  her.  The  body 
was  then  uncovered,  on  which  the,  with  one  of  the  moil  ex- 
preflive  fmiles  I  ever  faw,  bowed  her  head  towards  his  face. 
The  body  of  the  deceaied  was  then  carried  into  the  inclo- 
fure,  and  placed  lengthways  on  the  funeral  pile.  She  then 
went  through  various  myfteries  and  ceremonies,  too  intri¬ 
cate  for  me  to  underftand  ;  but,  among  others,  ihe  poured 
ghee  feveral  times  on  the  facred  fire  which  was  placed  be¬ 
fore  her,  when  her  fon  took  fome  of  the  allies  and  put  them 
in  her  mouth,  which  ihe  fwallowed.  She  then  drank  three 
feparate  times  of  confecrated  water.  On  returning  the 
loote  to  one  of  the  officiating  Brahmins,  he  found  a  little 
left,  which  he  fwallowed  with  great  avidity  ;  ihe  then  re¬ 
ceived  a  few  rupees  at  two  different  times  from  her  fon, 
and  prefented  them  as  offerings  to  the  priefts.  Three  fe¬ 
male  relations  were  then  allowed  to  approach  her ;  they 
threw  themfelves  at  her  feet,  and  feemed  imploring  for 
fomething  :  ihe  touched  all  their  foreheads,  and  gave  each 
fome  blades  of  grafs,  rice,  and  flour ;  and  they  departed. 

She  was  then  decorated  with  a  necklace  of  camphire, 
and  bracelets  of  the  fame — as  alfo  a  wreath  forming  a 
turban,  indicative  of  her  throwing  off  the  nature  of  wo¬ 
manhood,  and  aifuming  that  of  the  man  ;  all  thefe  myile- 
ries  being  concluded,  flie  arofe  an^gprepared^o  walk  round 
the  pile  leven  times.  The  firft  round  .two  Brahmins  of- 
Nn  fered 
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fered  to  fupport  her;  ihe,  in  an  audible  voice,  declined 
their  affiftance  ;  and  went  round  firm  and  determined; 
This  ceremony  being  completed,  fire  entered  the  inclofure, 
and  feated  herlelf  on  the  pile  in  an  upright  pofture,  and 
placed  the  head  of  her  deceafed  hufoand  in  her  lap.  Ghee, 
in  large  quantities,  had  been  previously  poured  on  her  head 
and  garments ;  pieces  of  camphire,  cow-dung,  plantain 
grafs,  rice,  flour,  Sec.  were  then  fire  wed  over  the  body  of 
the  dead  man.  Billets  of  wood  were  then  placed  by  the 
officiating  Brahmins  in  a  pyramidical  form  around  her, 
and  a  few  bundles  of  very  dry  brufhwood  were  placed  at 
the  top  near  her  head ;  the  facred  fire  was  then  given  by 
one  of  the  Brahmins  to  her  Ion,  who  prefented  it  to  his 
mother.  The  chief  Brahmin  remained  in  converfation 
with  her  fon'a  quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which  period 
Die  held  the  torch  in  her  hand  ;  a  leaf  of  the  Shaffer  Was 
all’o  carried  in  ;  and  as  the  Brahmin  did  not  bring  it  out 
again,  I  fuppofe  that  this  was  all'o  placed  on  the  pile. 
The  Brahmin  then  took  leave  of  her,  and  when  he  came 
to  the  door  (as  if  anxious  that  an  European  lhould  be  a 
witnefs  of  her  fetting  fire  to  the  pile  with  her  own  hands,) 
he  fuffered  me  to  approach,  when  immediately  I  faw  her 
bow  her  head  on  that  of  her  hulband,  and  on  raifmg  it, 
fet  fire  to  the  brulliwood  above  her.  It  did  not  burn  fo 
quick  as  was  expected,  during  which  time  Ihe  fat  as  com- 
pofed  as  if  lire  had  no  interelf  in  the  affair.  The  Brah¬ 
mins  clofe  to  me,  feeing  this,  threw  fome  fire  on  the  pile, 
and  in  two  feconds  the  whole  was  a  complete  conflagra¬ 
tion.” 

The  firft  example  we  have  on  record  of  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  kind  of  religious  fuicide,  is  related  of  a  contelf  be¬ 
tween  the  wives  of  Ceteus,  an  Indian  officer,  upwards  of 
two  thoufand  years  ago,  which  of  them  lhould  have  the 
privilege  of  being  burned  on  her  husband’s  funeral  pile  : 
It  is  thus  Hated  : 

“  The  contelf  was  Itrong  between  the  two  wives  of  Ce¬ 
teus,  who  had  been  llain  in  battle,  which  lhould  have  the 
dilfinguifhing  privilege  of  burning  on  her  liulband’s  fune¬ 
ral  pile,  (for  to  one  only  it  is  permitted  to  make  this  bloody 
facrifice.)  One  pleaded  her  priority  of  conjugal  attach¬ 
ment  ;  the  other  objeffed  her  rival’s  pregnancy,  and  that 
Ihe  could  not  confidently  with  the  laws  deftroy  her  infant 
with  herfelf.  The  reafoning  of  the  younger  wife  being 
admitted,  the  elder  retired  with  the  llrongelt  marks  of 
dejebfion  and  defpondency  ,  as  if  ihe  had  been  found 
guilty  of  fome  great  offence.  But'  the  other,  rejoicing  in 
her  viffory,  approached  the  pile  crowned  with  garlands, 
and  clothed-  in  all  bridal  array.  She  was  led  forth  by  her 
nearelt  relations,  who  fang  hymns  in  celebration  of  her 
virtues.  She  then  diftributed  the  ornamental  parts  of  her 
drefs,  which  was  very  rich  and  much  adorned  with  jewels, 
among  her  furrouhdi’ng  friends.  Having  taken  her  lalt 
farewell,  Ihe  was  condufted  up  the  pile  by  her  own  bro¬ 
ther,  and  thus  finilhed  her  life  heroically,  amid  the 
Ihouts  and  acclamations  of  an  immenfe  crowd  of  fpeefa- 
tors.  All  the  troops  under  arms  marched  thrice  round 
the  pile,  while  the  combultibles  were  lighting  up  ;  and 
Hie,  embracing  her  hulband’s  dead  body,  expreffed  no  ig¬ 
noble  fears  or  apprehenfions  as  the  flames  aproached  her. 
This  heroine  excited  the  pity  of  fome  fpeftators  ;  whilft 
others  broke  forth  into  extfavagent  praifes  of  her  forti¬ 
tude  :  but  fome  of- the  Greeks,  who  were  prel'ent,  repro¬ 
bated  fuch  praffices  as  barbarous  and  inhuman.” 

The  doftrine  of  the  metemplychofis,  or  tranfmigration 
of  fouls,  Unqueftionably  added  fuel  to  thefe  facrifices. 
Their  notions  were  of  courfe  not  very  lpiritualized  ;  and 
the  ideas  entertained  of  a  future  ftage  of  exiffence,  gene¬ 
rally  correfponded  with  their  fervent  hopes  in  prel'ent 
lives  ;  and  thus  thefe  unenlightened  people  could  have  no 
more  exalted  conceptions  of  futurity,  than  as  a  Hate,  in 
which  they  were  to  enjoy  every  delight  of  their  heart  in 
an  enlarged  degree,  and  an  uninterrupted  fruition.  It 
was  therefore  natural  to  conceive,  that  what  had  contri¬ 
buted  highly  to  their  gratifications  on  earth,  muff  do  the 
fame  in  their  future  exiffence.  Hence  thofe  friends,  thole 


relations  and  domeftics,  who  had  been  beft  beloved  by, 
the  deceafed  party,  and  rnoft  ufeful  to  him  on  earth* 
would  alfo  be  able  to  continue  their  fervices,  and  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  his  happinefs,  in  his  new  life.  Thus  followed 
a  denre  and  readinels  on  moft  occafions  in  beloved  wives, 
or  favourite  Haves,  voluntarily  to  deprive  themfelves  of 
that  life,  which  was  now  become  ufelefs  here,  by  the  de¬ 
ni  ife  of  their  lord  ;  but  which  might  continue  to  be  for- 
viceable  to  him  where  he  was  gone  ;  fo  that  it  became  a 
matter  of  lhame  and  reproach,  not  to  be  willing  to  pay 
this  laft  tribute  of  relpefl:  and  duty.  From  hence  then  a 
very  fair  and  probable  origin  may  be  traced  of  an  immola¬ 
tion  of  wives  to  the  manes  of  their  hulbands ;  an  immola¬ 
tion  partly  voluntary,  and  partly  forced  ;  in  which  a  -di- 
verfity  of  rites  and  cuftoms  were  obfeved,  according  to* 
the  different  fontirnents  and  religious  ulages  of  the  na¬ 
tions  among  whom  it  prevailed.  But  whether  thefe  prac¬ 
tices  firft  took  their  rile  in  India,  and  were  diffufed  from 
thence  ;  or  whether  they  were  copied  by  the  Indians  from 
other  nations,  is  equally  immaterial,  and  difficult  to  de¬ 
termine  at  this  diftance  of  time ;  as  it  is  alfo,  at  what 
period  the  practice  of  wives  burning  in  India  might  com¬ 
mence.  However  it  is  pretty  clear,  that  fuch  a  practice 
could  not  have  prevailed  before  the  Indians  had  departed 
from  the  purity  of  their  ancient  faith  and  doctrines  ;  and 
had  fallen  much  from  their  fame  for  wifdom  and  know¬ 
ledge  ;  or  at  leaft  till  their  Brahmins  ufed  that  knowledge 
to  the  purpoles  of  gaining  an  undue  influence  over  the 
minds  of  the  vulgar.  The  firft  aeffual  example  recorded 
is  certainly  that  of  the  wife  of  Ceteus  mentioned  above,  in 
the  age  lucceeding  that  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  but  then 
it  is  declared  at  that  time  to  have  been  done  according  to 
a  very  ancient  cuftom  or  law  of  that  country. 

The  Hindoos  generally  ere<ft  a  chapel  on  the  fpot  where 
one  of  thefe  facrifices  has-been  performed;  either  as  an 
endowment  to  pray  for  the  foul  of  the  deceafed,  or  as  a 
trophy  of  her  heroic  virtue. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  bloody  facrifices  of  animals,  and 
even  of  the  human  fpecies,  by  the  hand  of  the  fuperfti- 
tious  Hindoos,  leveral  diftinguilhed  writers  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  call  a  veil  over  this  lhocking  department  of 
their  religious  ceremonies.  Without  commenting  on  the 
benevolent  motives  of  fuch  writers,  or  offering  the  fmalleft 
criticifm  upon  1b  alleging  a  fubjeef,  we  fhall  only  l'eleft 
a  few  paflages  from  the  Rudhiradhyaya,  or  “Sanguinary 
Chapter”  of  the  Hindoo -ritual,  as  lately  tranfiated  from 
the  Sanlkrit,  by  W.  Blaquire,  elq.  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
the  Afiatic  Refoarches.  From  thefe  extracts  every  reader 
will  be  enabled  to  judge  for  himfelf,  how  far  the  Hindoos 
are  implicated,  at  the  prefent  day,  in  the  moft  vile  of  the 
Gentile  or  Heathen  rites. 

“  The  ceremonies  and  rules  to  be  obferved  in  facrifices-,, 
being  duly  attended  to,  are  productive  of  the  divine  fa¬ 
vour.  Birds,  tortoifes,  alligators,  fifti,  nine  fpecies  of 
wild  animals,  buffaloes,  bulls,  he-goats,  ichneumons,, 
wild  boars,  rhinocerofes,  antelopes,  guanas,  rein-deer,  li¬ 
ons,  tigers,  men,  and  blood  drawn  from  the  offerer’s  own 
body,  are  looked  upon  as  proper  oblations  to  the  goddefs 
Chandica,  [a  form  of  Cali,]  the  Bhairavas,  See.  It  is 
through  facrifices  that  princes  obtain  blifs,  heaven,  and 
victory  over  their  enemies. 

“  The  pleafure  which  the  goddefs  receives  from  an  ob¬ 
lation  of  the  blood  of  fifti  and  tortoifes,  is  of  one  month’s 
duration,  and  three  from  that  of  a  crocodile.  By  the 
blood  of  the  nine  fpecies  of  wild  animals,  the  goddefs  is 
fatisfied  nine  months,  and  for  that  fpace  of  time  continues 
propitious  to  the  offerer’s  welfare.  The  blood  of  the  wild 
bull  and  guana  give  pleafure  for  one  year,  and  that  of  the 
antelope  and  wild  boar  for  twelve  years.  The  farabha’s 
blood  fatisfies  the  goddefs  for  twenty-five  years  :  this  is 
reprefented  as  an  animal  of  a  very  fierce  nature,  faid  to 
have  eight  feet.  The  buffalo’s  and  rhinoceros’s  blood 
for  a  hundred  ;  and  that  of  the  tiger,  an  equal  number. 
That  of  the  lion,  rein-deer,  and  the  human,  fpecies,  pro¬ 
duces  pleafure  which  lafts  a  thoufend  years.  The  fleih 
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offthefe,  feverally,  gives  the  goddefs  pleafure  for  the  fame 
duration  of  time  as  their  blood.  Now  attend  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fruits  attending  an  offering  of  the  flefli  of  a  rhino¬ 
ceros  or  antelope,  as  alio  of  the  fiih  called  rohita. 

“  The  fleth  of  the  antelope  and  rhinoceros  pleafes  the 
goddefs  five  hundred  years  ;  and  the  rohita  fiih  and 
Bardhrinafa  give  my  beloved  (i.  e.  the  goddefs  Cali)  de¬ 
light  for  three  hundred  years.  A  fpotiefs  goat,  who 
drinks  only  twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  whofe  limbs  are 
(lender,  and  who  is  the  prime  among  a  herd,  is  called  a 
Bardkrinafa,  and  is  reckoned  as  the  belt  of  Havyas,  (L  e. 
offerings  to  the  Deities  ;)  and  Cavyas ,  (i.  e.  offerings  to 
deceafed  progenitors.) 

“  By  a  human  facrifice,  Devi  is  pleafed  one  thoufand 
years  ;  and  by  a  facrifice  of  three  men,  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  years.  By  human  fleih,  Camachya,  Chandica,  and 
Bhairava,  who  affume  my  drape,  are  pleafed  one  thoufand 
years.  An  oblation  of  blood  which  has  been  rendered 
pure  by.  holy  texts,  is  equal  to  ambrofia  ;  the  head  and 
fiefh  alfo  afford  much  delight  to  the  goddefs  Chandica. 
Let,  therefore,  the  learned,  when  paying  adoration  to 
the  goddefs,  offer  blood,  and  the  head  ;  and,  when  per¬ 
forming  the  facrifice  to  fire,  make  oblations  of  dedr. 

“  The  performance  of  the  facrifice  with  a  chandrahafa. , 
or  catri,  (two  weapons  of  the  axe  kind,)  isreckoned  the 
belt  mode  ;  and  with  a  hatchet  or  knife,  or  faw,  or  a 
fangcul,  the  fecond  bed  ;  and  the  beheading  with  a  hoe, 
or  a  bhallac,  (an  inftrument  of  the  fpade  kind,)  the  infe¬ 
rior  mode. 

“  Let  the  facrificer  repeat  the  word  Cali  twice  ;  then 
the  words  Devi  Baj re/war i  ;  then  Lazvha  Dandayai,  Nama/i! 
which  words  may  be  rendered,  ‘  Hail,  Cali,  Cali  !  Hail, 
Devi  !  goddefs  of  thunder;  Hail,  iron-fceptered  goddefs  !’ 
Let  the  facrificer  then  name  the  particular  deity  to  whom 
the  facrifice  is  made,  and  the  purpofe  for  which  it  is 
performed  ;  and  by  the  above  text  immolate  the  victim, 
whofe  face  is  to  be  towards  the  north  ;  or  elie  let  the  fa¬ 
crificer  turn  his  own  face  to  the  north,  and  the  victim’s 
to  the  eail.  The  veil'd  in  which  the  blood  is  to  be  pre- 
fented,  is  to  be,  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the 
offerer,  of  gold,  filver,  copper,  brafs,  or  leaves  tewed  to¬ 
gether  ;  or  of  earth,  or  of  tutenag,  or  of  any  of  the  fpe- 
cies  of  wood  ufed  in  facrifices.  Human  blood  muff  al¬ 
ways  be  prefented  in  a  metallic  or  earthen  veil'd  ;  and  ne¬ 
ver  on  any  account  in  a  veil'd  made  of  leaves,  or  ftmilar 
fubftances. 

“  The  offering  a  horfe,  except  at  the  Afwamedha  facri- 
■fice,  is  wrong  ;  as  alfo  offering  an  elephant,  except  at 
the  Gaja  Madhu  :  let,  therefore,  the  ruler  of  men  obl'erve 
never  to  offer  them  except  on  thoi'e  occafions.  And -on 
no  account  whatfoever,  let  him  offer  them  to  the  goddefs 
Devi,  ufing  the  wild  bull  called  chanrara  as  a  lubftitute 
for  the  horfe,  when  the  occafion  requires  one. 

“  Let  not  a  Brahmin  ever  offer  a  lion  or  a  tiger,  or  his 
own  blood,  or  i'pirituous  liquors,  to  the  goddefs  Devi.  If 
a  Brahmin  facrifices  either  a  lion,  a  tiger,  or  a  man,  he 
paffes  but  a  ihort  time  in  this  world,  attended  with  mi¬ 
sery  and  misfortune.  If  a  Brahmin  offer  his  own  blood, 
his  guilt  is  equal  to  that  of  the  flayer  of  a  Brahmin  ;  and 
if  he  offers  i’pirituous  liquors,  he  is  no  longer  a  Brahmin. 

“  Let  not  a  Ciheclree  offer  an  antelope  ;  if  he  does,  he 
incurs  the  guilt  of  a  Brahmin-flayer.  Where  the  facrifice 
of  lions,  of  tigers,  or  of  the  human  fpecies,  is  required, 
let  the  firit  three  dalles  aft  thus  :  having  formed  the  image 
of  the  lion,  tiger,  or  human  ihape,  with  butter,  pai'te,  or 
barley-meal,  let  them  facrifice  the  fame  as  if  a  living  vic¬ 
tim,  the  axe  being  firit:  invoked  by  the  text,  Nomo,  &c. 

“  When  a  buffalo  is  prefented  to  Devi,  Bhaivaree,  or 
Bhairavi,  let  the  iacrificer  ufe  the  following  Mantra  in 
invoking  the  victim  :  ‘  In  the  manner  that  thou  de- 

itroyeff  horfes,  in  the  manner  that  thou  carriei’c  Chandica, 
deftroy  my  enemies,  and  bear  profperity  to  me,  O  buf¬ 
falo  !  O  deed  of  death,  of.exquifite  and  unperiihable 
form,  produce  me  long  lifsand  fame.  Salutation  to  thee, 
0  buffalo  1’ 
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“  Let  him  then  addrefs  the  charga ,  (axe,)  calling  it  guha 
jata,  i.  e.  the  cavern-born,  and  bel'prinkle  it  with  water, 
faying,  “Thou  art  the  inftrument  ufed  in  facrifices  to  the 
gods  and  anceftors.  O  axe !  of  equal  might  with  the  wild, 
rhinoceros,  cut  afunder  my  evils.  O,  cavern-born!  falu- 
tation  to  thee  again  and  again.” 

“  At  the  facrifice  of  an  antelope,  the  following  Mantra 
is  to  be  ufed:  “O  antelope!  reprefentative  of  Brahma, 
the  emblem  of  his  glory,  thou,  who  art  even  as  the  four; 
vedas,  and  learned,  grant  me  extenfive  wifdom  and  cele¬ 
brity.” 

“  At  the  facrifice  of  a  farabha,  let  the  following  Man¬ 
tra  be  ufed :  “  O  eight-footed  animal !  O  lportful  native 
of  the  Chandra  Bhaga  mountains  !  thou  eight-formed, 
long-armed,  animal;  thou  who  art  called  Bhairava;  i'alu- 
tation  to  thee  again  and  again  !  Affume  the  terrific  form 
under  which  thou  deftroyeft  the  wild  boar,  and  in  the 
fame  manner  deftroy  my  enemies.” 

“  At  the  facrifice  of  a  lion  :  “  O  Heri,  who,  in  the 
ihape  of  a  lion,  beareft  Chandica,  bear  my  evils,  and  avert 
my  misfortunes.  Thy  ihape,  O  lion !  was  affumed  by 
Heri,  to  puniih  the  wicked  part  of  the  human  race  ;  and 
under  that  form,  by  truth,  the  tyrant  Hiranya  Cafipu  was 
deitroyed.” 

“  Now  attend  to  the  particulars  relative  to  the  offering 
of  human  blood !  Let  a  human  victim  be  facrificed  at  a 
place  of  holy  worihip,  or  at  a  cemetery  where  dead  bodies 
are  burned.  Let  the  oblation  be  performed  in  the  part 
of  tlie  cemetery  called  Heruca,  or  at  a  temple  of  Cama¬ 
chya,  or  on  a  mountain.  The  human  viftim  is  to  be  im¬ 
molated  in  the  eaft  divifion,  which  is  iacred  to  Bhairava : 
and  the  blood  is  to  be  prefented  in  the  weft  divifion, 
which  is  denominated  Heruca. 

“  Having  immolated  a  human  viftim,  with  all  the  re- 
quifite  ceremonies,  at  a  cemetery,  or  holy  place,  let  the 
facrificer  be  cautious  not  to  call  eyes  upon  the  victim. 
On  other  occafions  alfo,  let  not  the  facrificer  call  eyes 
upon  the  viftim  immolated,  but  prefent  the  head  with’ 
eyes  averted.  The  victim  mull  be  a  perfon  of  good  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  be  prepared  by  ablutions,  and  requifite  ce¬ 
remonies;  i’uch  as  eating  confecrated  food  the  day  before, 
and  by  abftinence  from  fleih  and  venery ;  and  muft  be 
adorned  with  chaplets  of  flowers,  and  befmeared  with  fan- 
dal-wood.  Then,  caufing  the  victim  to  face  the  north, 
let  the  facrificer  worihip  the  feveral  deities  prefiding  over 
the  different  parts  of  the  victim's  body;  let  the  worihip 
be  then  paid  to  the  viftim  himielf  by  his  name. 

“  Let  him  worihip  Brahma  in  the  viftim’s  Brahma  Rhan- 
dra,  (i.  e.  cave  of  Brahma,  cavity  in  the  ikull,  under  the 
i'pot  where  the  futura  coronalis  and  fagittaiis  meet.)  Let 
him  worihip  the  earth  in  his  nofe,  faying,  *  Medinyaih  na- 
mah ,’  and  caiting  a  flower  ;  in  his  ears,  acaja,  the  fubtle 
ether,  laying,  ‘  Acafaya  namah  ;’  in  his  tongue, Jarvata  mucha, 
(i.  e.  Brahma  Agni,  See.  the  regents  of  ipeech,  & c.)  fay¬ 
ing,  ‘  Sarvata  muchaya  namah  ;’  the  different  fpecies  of  light 
in  his  eyes,  and  Viihnu  in  his  mouth.  Let  him  worihip 
the  moon  on  his  forehead,  and  Indra  on  his  right  cheek, 
fire  on  his  left  cheek,  death  on  his  throat,  at  the  tips  of 
his  hair  the  regent  of  the  fouth-weil  quarter,  and  Varuna 
between  the  eye-brows:  on  the  bridge  of  the  nofe  let  him 
pay  adoration  to  wind,  and  on  the  ihoulders  to  Dhanef- 
zoara,  (i.  e.  god  cf  riches  ;)  then  worihipping  the  Jarpa 
rajah,  (i.  e.  king  of  ferpents,)  on  the  ftomach  of  the  vic¬ 
tim,  let  him  pronounce  the  following  Mantra  : 

“  O  belt  cf  men  !  O  moll  aqipicious !  O  thou  who  art 
an  affemblage  of  all  the  deities,  and  molt  exquifite  !  b,e- 
ftow  thy  protedlion  on  me;  fave  me,  thy  devoted;  fave 
my  fons,  my  cattle,  and  kindred:  preferve  the  flate,  the 
minifters  belonging  to  it,  and  all- friends  ;  and,  as  death  is 
unavoidable,  part  with  (thy  organs  of)  life,  doing  an  aft 
of  benevolence.  Bellow  upon  me,  O  moil  aufpicious  ! 
the  blifs  which  is  obtained  by  the  moit.auftere  devotion, 
by  afts  of  charity,  and  performance  of  religious  ceremo¬ 
nies  :  and  at  the  fame  time,  O  moil  excellent !  attain  i'u- 
preme  blifs  thyfelf.  May  thy  aufpices,  O  mplt  aufpicious  1 
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keep  me  fecure  from  Racfhafas,  Pifitchos,  terrors,  ferpents, 
bad  princes,  enemies,  and  other  evils  ;  and,  death  being 
inevitable,  charm  Bhagavati  in  thy  lad  moments,  by  co¬ 
pious  dreams  of  blood  fpouting  from  the  arteries  of  thy- 
flelhy  neck.” 

“  Thus  let  the  facrificer  worfhip  the  viftim,  adding 
whatever  other  texts  are  applicable  to  the  occafion  ;  as, 
O,  my  .children!  the  viftim  is  even  as  myfelf,  and  the 
guardian  deities  of  the  ten  quarters  take  place  in  him  : 
then  Brahma,  and  all  the  other  deities,  affemble  in  the 
■ivictim ;  and,  be  he  ever  fo  great  a  finner,  lie  becomes  pure 
from  fin ;  and,  when  pure,  his  blood  changes  to  ambrofia, 
and  he  gains  the  love  of  Mehadevi,  the  goddefs  of  the  Yog 
Niddra  ;  (i.e.  the  tranquil  repofe  of  the  mind  from  an 
abftraftion  of  ideas ;)  who  is  the  goddefs  of  the  whole 
univerfe,  the  very  univerfe  itfelf.  He  does  not  return  for 
a  conliderable  length  of  time  in  the  human  form,  but -be¬ 
comes  a  ruler  of  the  Gana  Devatas,  and  is  much  refpected 
by  me  myfelf.  The  vidtim  who  is  impure  from  fin,  or 
ordure  and  urine,  Camacliya  will  not  even  hear  named. 

“  The  blind,  the  crippled,  the  aged,  the  fick,  the  af¬ 
flicted  with  ulcers,  the  hermaphrodite,  the  imperfedtly 
formed,  the  fcarred,  the  timid,  the  leprous,  the  dwarfifh, 
and  the  perpetrator  of  mcha  pataca,  (heinous  offences,  fuch 
as  flaying  a  .Brahmin,  drinking  fpirits,  dealing  gold,  or 
defiling  a  fpiritual  teacher’s  bed,)  one  under  twelve  years 
of  age,  one  who  is  impure  from  the  death  of  a  kinlrnan, 
&c.  one  who  is  impure  from  the  death  of  vieha  guru,  (father 
and  mother,)  which  impurity  lads  one  whole  year ;  thefe 
feverally  are  unfit  lubjedts  for  immolation,  even  though 
rendered  pure  by  facred  texts. 

“  Let  not  the  female,  whether  quadruped  or  bird,  or  a 
woman,  be  ever  facrificed  ;  where  the  -victims  of  either  the 
beads  or  birds  creation  are  very  numerous,  the  immola¬ 
tion  of  a  female  is  excul'able ;  but  this  rule  does  not  hold 
good  as  to  the  human  I'pecies. 

“  Let  not  a  Brahmin,  or  a  Chandala,  be  facrificed  ;  nor 
a  prince;  nor  that  which  has  been  already  prefented  to  a 
Brahmin,  or  a  deity ;  nor  the  offspring  of  a  prince,  nor 
one  who  has  conquered  in  battle ;  nor  the  offspring  of  a 
•Brahmin,  or  of  a  Cfiiettree  ;  nor  a  childlefs  brother,  nor 
a  father,  nor  a  learned  perfon,  nor  one  who  is  unwilling, 
nor  the  maternal  uncle  of  the  facrificer.  Thole  not  here 
named,  and  animals,  and  birds  of  unknowm  I'pecies,  are 
unfit.  If  thofe  named  are  not  forthcoming,  let  their 
place  be  fupplied  by  a  male  afs  or  camel.  If  other  ani¬ 
mals  are  forthcoming,  the  facrifice  of  a  tiger,  camel,  or 
afs,  mud  be  avoided. 

“  Let  the  head  and  blood  of  a  human  vidtim  be  pre¬ 
fented  on  the  right  fide  of  Devi,  and  the  facrificer  addrefs 
her  Handing  in  front.  Let  the  head  and  blood  of  a  goat 
be  prefented  on  the  left,  and  the  head  and  blood  of  a  buf¬ 
falo  in  front.  Let  the  head  and  blood  of  birds  be  pre¬ 
fented  on  the  left,  and  the  blood  of  a  period's  own  body 
in  front.  Let  the  ambrofia,  proceeding  from  the  heads  of 
carnivorous  animals  and  birds,  be  prefented  on  the  left 
hand,  as  alfo  the  blood  of  all  aquatic  animals.  Let  the 
antelope’s  head  and  blood,  and  that  of  the  tortoife,  rhino¬ 
ceros,  and  hare,  and  crocodile,  and  fifh,  be  prefented  in 
front.  Let  a  lion’s  head  and  blood  be  prefented  on  the 
right  hand,  and  the  rhinoceros's  alfo;  let  not,  on  any  ac¬ 
count,  the  head  or  blood  of  a  victim  ever  be  prefented 
behind  the  Deity,  but  on  the  right,  left,  and  in  front.  Let 
the  confecrated  lamp  be  placed  either  on  the  right  hand, 
or  in  front,  but  on  no  account  on  the  left.  Let  incenfe 
be  burnt  on  the  left,  and  in  front,  but  not  on  the  right 
hand.  Let  perfumes,  flowers,  and  ornaments,  be  prefented 
in  front :  with  refpect  to  the  different  parts  of  the  circle, 
where  to  prefent  the  offerings,  the  mode  already  laid  down 
may  be  obferved.  Let  madira  (fpirituous  liquors)  be  pre¬ 
sented  behind,  other  liquids  on  the  left. 

“  Let  princes,  miniders  of  date,  counfellors,  and  venders 
■of  fpirituous  liquors,  make  human  facrifices,  for  the  pur- 
pol'e  of  attaining  profperity  and  wealth,  if  a  human  la- 
orifice  is  performed  wit  flout  the  confen-t  of  the  prince,  the 
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performer  incurs  fin.  In  cafes  of  imminent  danger  or  war, 
facrifices  may  be  performed  at  pleafure,  by  princes  tflem- 
felves  and  their  miniders,  but  by  none  elfe. 

“  The  day  previous  to  a  human  facrifice,  let  the  vidlim 
be  prepared  by  the  text  Manajlac,  and  three  Devi  Gandha 
Sublahs,  and  the  texts  V/adrang  ;  and  by  touching  his  head 
wdth  the  axe,  and  befmearing  the  axe  with  fandal,  &c. 
perfumes,  and  then  taking  fome  of  the  fandal,  &c.  from 
off  the  axe,  and  befmearing  the  victim’s  neck  therewith. 
Then  let  the  text  Ambe  Ambice,&cc.  and  the  Rowdra  and  Bhai* 
rava  texts,  be  ufed,  and  Devi  lierfelf  will  guard  the  victim, 
who,  when  thus  purified,  malady  does  not  approach  him ; 
nor  does  his  mind  fuffer  any  derangement  from  grief  and 
fimilar  caufes,  nor  does  the  death  or  birth  of  a  kinlman 
render  him  impure. 

“  Now  liden  to  the  good  and  bad  omens  to  be  drawn 
from  the  falling  of  the  head,  when  fevered  from  the  body. 
If  the  head  falls  towards  the  north-ead,  or  fouth-wed,  the 
prince  of  the  country;  and  offerer  of  the  facrifice,  will  both 
perifli.  If  the  human  head,  when  fevered  from  the  body, 
falls  in  the  following  quarters,  the  following  omens’ are 
to  be  drawn:  If  in  the  ead,  wealth;  if  in  the  fouth-wed, 
power;  if  in  the  l’outh,  terror;  if  in  the  wed,  profit ;  if  in 
the  north-wed,  a  fon ;  if  in  the  north,  riches. 

“  Liden  now  to  the  omens  to  be  drawn  from  the  falling 
of  the  head  of  a  buffalo,  when  fevered  from  the  body.  If 
in  the  north,  property ;  the  north-ead,  lofs ;  in  the  ead, 
dominion  j  fouth-ealf,  wealth  ;  the  louth,  viflory  over  ene¬ 
mies  ;  if  in  the  fouth-wed,  fear  ;  if  in  the  wed,  attainment 
of  kingdom ;  if  in  the  north-ead,  prof'perity :  this  rule, 
O  Bhairava!  holds  good  for  all  animals,  but  not  for  aqua¬ 
tic  or  oviparous  -creatures. 

“  If  the  heads  of  birds,  or  fidies,  fall  in  the  fouth  or 
fouth-ealf  quarter,  it  indicates  fear;  and,  if  in  any  of  the 
other  quarters,  profperity.  If  a  noife,  proceeding  from 
the  chattering  of  the  teeth  of  the  vidtim’s  levered  head, 
or  fnapping  of  the  beak,  is  perceptible,  it  indicates  alarm; 
If  tears  proceed  from  the  eyes  of  a  human  victim’s  fevered 
head,  it  indicates  dedruction  to  the  prince. 

“If  tears  proceed  from  the  levered  head  of  a  buffalo  at 
the  time  of  prefenting  it,  it  indicates  that  fome  foreign 
inimical  prince  will  die.  If  tears  proceed  from  the  eyes 
of  other  animals,  they  indicate  alarm,  or  lofs  of  health. 

“  If  the  fevered  head  of  a  human  vidtim  1‘miles,  it  indi¬ 
cates  increal'e  of  profperity,  and  long  life  to  the  facrificer, 
without  doubt;  and,  if  it  lpeaks,  whenever  it  fays  will  come 
to  pais.  If  the  found  hoonh  proceeds  from  the  human 
victim’s  fevered  head,  it  indicates  that  the  prince  will 
die  ;  if  phlegm,  that  the  facrificer  will  die.  If  the  head 
utters  the  name  of  a  deity,  it  indicates  wealth  to  the  facri¬ 
ficer  within  fix  months.  If,  at  the  time  or  prefenting  the 
blood,  the  victim  dil’charges  fames  or  m  ine,  or  turns  about, 
it  indicates  certain  death  to  the  facrificer :  if  the  victim 
kicks  with  his  left  leg,  it  indicates  evil  ;  but  a  motion  of 
his  legs  in  any  other  mode,  indicates  profperity. 

“  The  facrificer  mud  take  l'ome  blood  between  his  thumb 
and  third  finger,  and  difeharge  it  towards  the  I'outh-welt 
on  the  ground,  as  an  offering  to  the  deities,  accompanied 
by  the  Meha  Cawfici  Mantra.  Let  the  vidtim  od'ered  to 
Devi,  if  a  bud'alo,  be  five  years  old ;  and  if  human,  twenty- 
five.  Let  the  Cawfici  Mantra  be  uttered,  and  the  facrificer 
fay,  EJha  bali  Seval/a  ;  “  Myderious  prail'e  to  this  victim.” 

“  A  prince  may  facrifice  his  enemy,  having  firlt  invoked 
the  axe  with  holy  texts,  by  fubdituting  a  buffalo  or  goat, 
calling  the  vidtim  by  the  name  of  the  enemy  throughout 
the  whole  ceremony.  Having  fecured  the  vidtim  with 
cords,  and  alfo  with  facred  texts,  let  him  flrike  off  the 
head,  and  prefent  it  to  Devi,  with  all  due  care.  Let  him 
make  thel'e  facrifices  in  proportion  to  the  increale  or  de- 
creal'e  of  his  enemies,  lopping  off  the  heads  of  vidtims  for 
the  purpofie  of  bringing  deftrudtion  on  his  foes,  infufing, 
by  holy  texts,  the  foul  of  the  enemy  into  the  body  of  the 
victim,  which  will,  when  immolated,  deprive  the  foe  of 
life  alfo. 

“  Let  him  firft  fay,  “  0  goddefs  of  horrid  form,  O 
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Charidica !  eat,  devour,  fuch  a  one,  my  enemy.  O  con- 
fort  of  fire !  Salutation  to  fire !  This  is  the  enemy  who 
has  done  me  mifchief,  now  perfonated  by  an  animal :  de- 
ftroy  him,  O  Mahamari!  Spheng!  Spheng!  eat,  devour.” 
Let  him  then  place  flowers  upon  the  victim’s  head.  The 
viftim’s  blood  mult  be  prefented  with  the  Mantra  of  two 
lyllables. 

“  Let  not  any  one  prefent  blood  drawn  from  any  part 
of  the  body  below  the  navel,  or  from  the  back.  Let  not 
blood  drawn  froth  the  lips,  or  chin,  or  from  any  limb,  be 
prefented.  Blood  drawn  from  any  part  of  the  body,  be¬ 
tween  the  neck  and  navel,  may  be  prefented  ;  but  violent 
incifions  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  it  mult  not  be  made. 
Blood  drawn  from  the  cheeks,  forehead,  between  the  eye¬ 
brows,  from  the  tips  of  the  ears,  the  arms,  the  breafts, 
and  all  parts  between  the  neck  and  navel,  as  alfo  from  the 
fides,  may  be  prefented. 

“  Let  not  blood  drawn  from  the  ankles.,  or  knees,  or 
from  parts  of  the  body  which  branch  out,  be  prefented  ; 
nor  blood  which  has  not  been  drawn  from  the  body  for 
the  exprefs  pqrpofe  of  being  offered.  The  blood  muft  be 
drawn  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  an  oblation,  and  from  a' 
man  pure  in  body  and  mind,  and  free  from  fear ;  it  muft 
be  caught  in  the  petal  of  a  lotos,  and  prefented.  It  may 
be  prefented  in  a  gold,  filver,  brafs,  or  iron,  veffel,  with 
the  due  form,  and  texts  recited.  The  blood,  if  drawn  by 
an  incifion  made  with  a  knife,  axe,  or fangcul,  gives  plea- 
fure  in  proportion  to  the  fixe  of  the  weapon. 

“  The  facrincer  may  prefent  one-fourth  of  the  quantity... 
which  a  lotos  petal  will  contain ;  but  he  muft  not  giv'e 
more  on  any  account,  nor  cut  his  own  body  more  than  is 
neceffary.  He  who  willingly  offers  the  blood  of  his  body, 
and  his  own  flefh,  the  fize  of"  a  grain  of  linfeed,  malha, 
tila,  or  mudya,  with  zeal  and  fervency,  obtains  what  lie 
defires  in  the  courfe  of  fix  months. 

“  Now  attend  to  the  fruits  obtained  by  offering  the 
burning  wick  of  a  lamp,  placed  upon  the  arms,  ears,  or 
brealt,  even  for  a  fingle  moment.  He  who  applies  the 
fame,  obtains  happinefs  and  great  pofieffions ;  and  for 
three  calpas  is  even  as  the  body  of  Devi  herfelf ;  after 
which  he  becomes  a  ruler  of  the  univerfe.  When  the 
wick  of  a  lamp  is  applied  burning  to  the  body,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  text  is  to  be  ufed  •.  “  Hail !  Goddels  !  falutation 
to  thee,  under  the  fyllables  hong  hong.  To  thee  I  prefent 
this  aufpicious  luminary,  fed  with  the  flefh  of  my  body, 
enlightening  all  around,  and  expofing  to  light  alfo  the 
inward  recelfes  of  my  foul.” 

Incantation. — On  the  autumnal  Meha  Navami,  or 
when  the  moon  is  in  the  lunar  manfion  Scanda,  or  Bifliaca, 
let  a  figure  be  made,  either  of  barley-meal  or  earth,  repre- 
fenting  the  perfou  with  whom  the  facrificer  is  at  variance, 
and  the  head  of  the  figure  be  ftruck  off";  after  the  ufual 
texts  have  been  tiled,  the  following  text  is  to  be  ufed  in 
invoking  an  axe  on  the  occafion  :  “  Effufe,  effufe  blood  ; 
be  terrific,  be  terrific  ;  feize,  deftroy,  for  the  love  of  Am- 
bica,  the  head  of  this  enemy.” 

“  Having  ftruck  off  the  head,  let  him  prefent  it.  Water 
muft  be  fprinkled  upon  the  meal  or  earthen  vidlim,  which 
reprefents  the  facrjficer’s  enemy,  ufing  the  text  commenc¬ 
ing  with  Reifia  draihaik ,  (i.  e-  by  ftreams  of  blood,)  and 
'  marks  muft  be  made  on  the  forehead  with  red  landers  5 
garlands  of  red  flowers  muft  be  put  round  the  neck  of  the 
image,  and  it  muft  be  dreffed  in  red  garments,  and  tied 
with  red  cords,  and  girt  with  a  red  girdle.  Then,  placing 
the  head  towards  the  north,  let  it  be  ftruck  off  with  an 
axe,  and  prefented,  ufing  the  Scanda  text.  This  is  to  be 
•ufed  at  preferring  the  head,  if  the  facrifice  is  performed 
on  the  night  of  the  Scanda  Nacfhatra,  or  lunar  manfion 
Scanda.  The  Vifacha  Mantra  is  to  be  ufed  on  the  night 
of  the  Vifacha  manfion.  Let  the  f'acrificer  contemplate 
two  attendants  on  the  goddels,  as  having  fiery  eyes,  with 
yellow  bodies,  red  faces,  long  ears,  armed  with  tridents 
and  axes  in  their  two  right  hands,  and  holding  human 
tkulls  and  vafes  in  their  two  left.  Let  them  be  confidered 
as  having  three  eyes,  and  firings  of  human  lkulls  fuf- 
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pended  round  their  necks,  with  long,  ftraggling,  fright¬ 
ful,  teeth.” 

Against  Foes. — “  Foes,  enemies,  and  rivals,  perifh 
around  him  who  is  conversant  with  thefe  rites.  That, 
which  [moves]  in  the  atmofphere,  is  air  (Brahme),  around 
which  perifh  five  deities,  lightning,  rain,  the  moon,  the 
fun,  and  fire. 

“  Lightning,  having  flatbed,  difappears  behind  rain  ;  it 
vaniflies,  and  none  knows  [whither  it  is  gone].  When  a 
man  dies,  he  vaniflies  ;  and  none  knows  [whither  his  foul 
is  gone].  Therefore,  whenever  lightning  perifhes,  pro¬ 
nounce  this  [prayer]  :  ‘  May  my  enemy  perifh  ;  may  he 
difappear,  and  none  know  [where  lie  is].’  Soon,  indeed, 
none  will  know  [whither  he  is  gone]. 

“  Rain,  having  fallen,  [evaporates  and]  difappears  with¬ 
in  the  moon.  The  moon,  at  the  conjunction,  difappears 
within  the  fun.  The  fun,  when  letting,  difappears  in  fire. 
Fire,  afcending,  difappears  in  air.  Thefe  fame  deities  are 
again  produced  from  this  very  origin.  Fire  is  born  of  air; 
for,  urged  with  force  by  the  breath,  it  increafes.  Viewing 
it,  pronounce  [this  prayer]  :  ‘  May  fire  be  revived ;  but  not 
my  foe  be  reproduced  :  may  lie  depart  averted.’  There¬ 
fore,  does  the  enemy  go  far  away. 

“  The  obfervance  [enjoined]  to  him  [who  undertakes 
thefe  rites,  is  as  follows]  :  Let  him  not  fit  down  earlier 
than  the  foe  ;  but  Hand  while  he  thinks  him  Handing. 
Let  him  not  lie  down  earlier  than  the  foe;  but  fit  while 
he  thinks  him  fitting.  Let  him  not  lleep  earlier  than  the 
foe;  but  wake  while  he  thinks  him  waking.  Though  his- 
enemy  had  a  head  of  Hone,  loon  does  he  Hay  him :  he  docs. 
Jlay  him." 

LAWS,  and  CIVIL  POLITY,  of  the  HINDOOS. 
Like  all  the  other  inftitutions  appertaining  to  the  people 
of  Hindooltan,  the  laws,  civil  and  religious,  have  their 
peculiarities,  which  are  no  where  elle  to  be  found.  To 
the  late  indefatigable  fir  William  Jones,  the  public  are 
indebted  for  a  tranflation,  from  the  Santkrit,  of  Injlitutes 
of  the  Hindoo  Law ;  from  whence  the  following  particulars 
are  feledted ;  but  fince  our  plan  is  neceflarily  limited,  and 
we  can  only  give  a  mere  outline,  we  beg  to  refer  the  in- 
quifitive  reader  to  that  curious  work. 

“  The  fyltem  of  -civil  and  religious  duties,  (fays  fir 
William  Jones,)  and  of  law  in  all  its  branches,  which  are 
fet  forth  in  this  enquiry,  the  Hindoos  firmly  believe  to 
have  been  promulgated'  by  Menu,  fon  or  grandfon  of 
Brahma;  or,  in  other  words,  the  firft  of  created  beings  ; 
and  not  the  oidcjl  only,  but  the  holiejl  of  legiflators.  We 
are  loft  in  an  inextricable  labyrinth  of  aftronomicai  cycles, 
Yugas ,  Mahayugas,  Calpas,  and  Menwantanas,  in  attempting 
to  calculate  the  time,  when  the  firft  Menu,  according  to 
the  Brahmins,  governed  this  world,  and  became  the  pro¬ 
genitor  of  mankind,  who  from  him  are  called  manarak  ; 
nor  can  we,  fo  clouded  are  the  old  hiftory  and  chronology 
of  India  with  fables  and  allegories,  ascertain  the  precile 
age  when  the  Hindoo  code  was  actually  compofed ;  but, 
from  fuch  evidence  as  hath  been  procured,  partly  extrinfic 
and  partly  internal,  it  is  really  one  of  the  oideft  compoli- 
tions  exilting.  The  dialed!  of  Menu  is  obferved  in  many 
paffages  to  referable  that  of  the  Veda;  whence  it  muft  at 
firft  view  feem  very  probable,  that  the  Hindoo  laws  were 
confiderably  older  than  thole  of  Solon  or  even  of  Lvcurgus,  - 
althougli  the-  promulgation  of  them,  before  they  were  re¬ 
duced  to  writing,  might  have  been  coeval  with  the  firft 
monarchies  eltablifhed  in  Egypt  or  Alia.  Sir  William  Jones 
makes  the  higheft  age  of  the  Yajur  Veda  to  be  1580  years 
before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  (which  would  make  it 
older  than  the  five  books  of  Mofes,)  and  that  of  the  In¬ 
dian  law  about  1280  years  before  the  lame  epoch.  Whe-, 
ther  Menu,  or  Menus  in  the  nominative,  and  Me  nos  in  an 
oblique  cafe,  was  the  fame  perfonage  with  Minos,  let  others 
determine;  but  he  muft  indubitably  have  been  far  older 
than  the  work  which  contains  his  laws  ;  and,  though  per¬ 
haps  he  was  never  in  Crete,  yet  feme  of  his  inftitates  may 
well  have  been  adopted  in  that  ifland,  whence  Lycurgus, 
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a  century  or  two  afterwards,  may  have  imported  them  to 
Sparta.  If  Minos  the  fon  of  Jupiter,  whom  the  Cretans, 
from  national  vanity,  might  have  made  a  native  of  their 
own  ifland,  was  really  the  lame  perfon  with  Menu,  the  fon 
of  Brahma,  we  have  the  good  fortune  to  reftore,  by  means 
of  Indian  literature,  the  molt  celebrated  fyltem  of  heathen 
jurifprudence  ;  and  this  institute  might  have  been  entitled, 
The  Laws  of  Minos  ;  but  the  paradox  is  too  lingular  to 
be  confidently  aliened,  and  the  geographical  part  of  the 
book,  with  molt  of  the  allufions  to  natural  hiltory,  mult 
indubitably  have  been  written  after  the  Hindoo  race  had 
fettled  to  the  fouth  of  Himalaya.  We  cannot  but  remark, 
that  the  word  Menu  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  Moon  ; 
and  that  it  was  the  feventh,  not  the  firlt,  of  that  name, 
whom  the  Brahmins  believe  to  have  been  preferved  in  an 
ark  from  the  general  deluge  ;  him  they  call  the  “  Child 
of  the  Sun,”  to  diftinguifh  him  from  this  great  legillator ; 
but  they  affign  to  his  brother  Yama  the  office  (which  the 
Greeks  were  pleated  to  confer  on  Minos)  of  judge  in  the 
fhades  below. 

“  Dara  Shucuh  was  perfuaded,  and  not  without  reafon, 
that  the  firlt  Menu  of  the  Brahmins  could  be  no  other  perfon 
than  the  progenitor  of  mankind,  to  whom  Jew's,  Chriltians, 
and  MulTulmans,  unite  in  giving  the  name  of  Adam ;  but 
whoever  he  might  have  been,  he  is  highly  honoured  by 
name  in  the  Veda  itfelf,  where  it  is  declared,  “  that  what¬ 
ever  Menu  pronounced,  was  a  medicine  for  the  foul.” 

“  It  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  learned  Pundits,  that 
Brahma  taught  his  laws  to  Menu  in  a  hundred  thoufand 
verfes,  which  Menu  explained  to  the  primitive  world  in 
the  very  words  of  the  book  tranllated  by  fir  William  Jones, 
where  he  names  himfelf,  after  the  manner  of  ancient  fages, 
in  the  third  perfon  ;  but,  in  a  Ihort  preface  to  the  law 
traft  of  Nared,  it  is  afferted,  that  “  Menu,  having  writ¬ 
ten  the  laws  of  Brahma  in  a  hundred  thoufand  Jlocas  or 
couplets,  arranged  under  twenty-four  heads  in  a  thoufand 
chapters,  delivered  the  work  to  Nared,  the  fage  among 
gods,  who  abridged  it  for  the  ufe  of  mankind,  in  twelve 
thoufand  verfes,  and  gave  them  to  a  fon  of  Bhirgu,  named 
Sumati,  who,  for  greater  eafe  to  the  human  race,  reduced 
them  to  four  thoufand ;  that  mortals  read  only  the  fecond 
abridgment  by  Sumati,  while  the  gods  of  the  lower  heaven, 
and  the  band  of  celeftial  muficians,  are  engaged  in  ftudy- 
ing  the  primary  code,  beginning  with  the  fifth  verfe  of 
the  book  now  extant  on  earth  ;  but  that  nothing  remains 
of  Nared’s  abridgment,  except  an  elegant  epitome  of  the 
ninth  original  title.  On  the  Adminiftration  of  Juftice.” 
Now,  fince  thefe  inftitutes  confilt  only  of  two  thoufand  fix 
hundred  and  eighty-five  verfes,  they  cannot  be  the  whole 
work  afcribed  to  Sumati,  which  is  probably  diftinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  the  Vriddak,  or  ancient,  Manava,  and  can¬ 
not  be  found  entire ;  though  feveral  paffages  from  it, 
which  have  been  preferved  by  tradition,  are  cited  in  this 
digeft. 

“  The  firft  order  of  duties  herein  laid  down,  confift  gene¬ 
rally  of  abftinence,  chaftity,  innoxioufnefs  to  all  animated 
beings,  a  refpeftful  behaviour  to  fuperiors,  a  dutiful  at¬ 
tention  to  parents,  and  application  in  acquiring  and  digeft- 
ing  the  doftrine  of  the  Vedas.  The  ceremony  of  giving  a 
name  is  to  be  performed  on  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day  after 
the  birth. 

“  The  firft  part  of  a  Brahmin’s  compound  name,  fiiould 
Indicate  holinefs  ;  of  a  Clhatrya’s,  power  ;  of  a  Vaifya’s, 
wealth  ;  and  of  a  Sudra’s,  contempt.  The  fecond  part  of 
the  prieft’s  name,  lliould  imply  profperity;  of  the  foldier’s, 
prefervation  ;  of  the  merchant’s,  nourilhment  ;  of  the  fer- 
vant’s,  humble  attendance. 

“  The  names  of  women  Ihould  be  delicately  foft,  clear, 
captivating  the  fancy,  aufpicious,  ending  in  long  vowels, 
refembling  w'ords  of  benevolence.  The  ceremony  of  ton- 
fure,  or  preferying  the  lock,  muft  be  performed  by  the 
firft  three  dalles  in  the  firft  or  third  year  after  birth.  In 
the  eighth  year,  the  child  Ihould  be  invefted  with  the 
mark  of  his  clafs,  or  the  facerdotal  thread  or  cord  ;  which 
for  a  Brahmin  mull  be  made  of  cotton,  fo  as  to  be  put  on 


over  his  head,  in  three  firings ;  that  of  a  Clhatrya,  of  fans 
thread  only ;  that  of  a  Vaifya,  of  woollen  thread.  The 
inveftiture  of  the  facerdotal  thread  is  confidered  as  a  fe¬ 
cond  birth  ;  whence  the  appellation  of  twice-born  is  applied 
to  the  three  higher  claffes.  Amid  thele  fuperftitious  ri¬ 
tuals,  we  are  frequently  furprifed  with  maxims  of  the 
pureft  morality,  inculcated  in  the  molt  impreffive  terms, 
and  capable  of  touching  the  feelings  of  the  molt  wicked 
and  irreligious. 

“  Let  not  a  man  be  querulous,  even  though  in  pain  ; 
let  him  not  injure  another  in  deed  or  in  thought ;  let  him. 
not  even  utter  a  word,  by  which  his  fellow-creature  may 
fuffer  uneafinefs ;  fince  that  will  obftruft  his  own  progrefs 
to  future  beatitude.  The  entrance  of  the  lacerdotal  youth 
into  the  fecond  order,  depends  on  the  progrefs  which  he 
lhall  be  found  to  make  in  his  ftudies.” 

The  order  of  marriage  is  thus  laid  down  :  “  The  gift 
of  a  daughter,  clothed  only  with  a  fingle  robe,  to  a  man 
learned  in  the  Veda,  whom  her  father  voluntarily  invites 
and  re  fp  eft  fully  receives,  is  the  nuptial  rite  called  Brahma. 

“  The  rite  which  fages  call  Daiva,  is  the  gift  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  whom  her  father  has  decked  in  gay  attire,  when  the 
facrifice  is  already  begun  to  the  officiating  prieft,  who  per¬ 
forms  that  aft  of  religion. 

“  When  the  father  gives  his  daughter  away,  after  having 
received  from  the  bridegroom  one  pair  of  kine,  or  two 
pairs,  for  ufes  prefcribed  by  law,  that  marriage  is  termed 
Arjha. 

“  The  nuptial  rite,  called  Prajapatya,  is  when  the  father 
gives  his  daughter  away  with  due  honour,  faying  diltinft- 
ly,  ‘  May  both  of  you  perform  together  your  civil  and 
religious  duties.’ 

“  When  the  bridegroom,  having  given  as  much  wealth 
as  he  can  afford  to  the  father  and  paternal  kinfmen,  and 
to  the  damfel  herfelf,  takes  her  voluntarily  as  his  bride, 
that  marriage  is  named  Afura. 

“  The  reciprocal  connection  of  a  youth  and  a  damfel 
with  mutual  defire,  is  the  marriage  denominated  Gand- 
harva,  contracted  for  the  purpofe  of  amorous  embraces, 
and  proceeding  from  fenfual  inclination. 

“  The  feizure  of  a  maiden  by  force  from  her  houfe,  while 
fhe  weeps  and  calls  for  affiftance,  after  her  kinfmen  and 
friends  have  been  flain  in  battle,  or  wounded,  and  their 
houfes  broken  open,  is  the  marriage  ftyled  Racjhafa. 

“  When  the  lover  fecretly  embraces  the  damfel,  either 
fleepirig  or  fiufhed  with  ftrong  liquor,  or  difordered  in  her 
intellect,  that  finful  marriage,  called  Pifacha,  is  the  eighth, 
and  the  bafeit  kind.” 

The  hufband,  having  become  a  houfekeeper,  muft  per¬ 
form  domeftic  religious  rites,  with  the  nuptial  fire,  the 
ceremonies  of  the  five  great  facraments,  and  the  obfequies 
performed  at  the  new  moon  to  the  manes  of  departed  an- 
ceftors.  This  rite  is  held  effential  to  the  happinefs  of  the 
deceafed  ;  and  we  may  readily  conceive  what  a  powerful 
effeft  this  inftitution  muft  have  on  the  population  of  the 
country ;  fince  a  man  who  dies  without  legitimate  male 
ilfue  is  deprived,  together  with  his  progenitors,  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  refulting  from  its  performance. 

On  private  morals ,  much  ftriftnefs  is  infilled  upon  ;  and 
a  variety  of  trivial  obfervances  are  inculcated  with  feri- 
oufngfs,  and  occafionally  interfperfed  with  fublime  re¬ 
flections  on  the  fuperior  efficacy  of  virtue  over  ceremo¬ 
nial. — By  falfehood,  the  facrifice  becomes  vain ;  by  pride, 
the  merit  of  devotion  is  loft ;  by  intuiting  priefts,  life  is 
forfeited  5  and  by  proclaiming  a  largefs,  its  fruit  is  dirni- 
nifhed.” 

On  the  duties  of  women,  the  Hindoo  legillator  was  much 
more  fevere  than  the  Mohammedan  prophet.  In  child¬ 
hood  muft  a  female  be  dependent  on  her  father;  in  youth, 
on  her  hufband  ;  her  lord  being  dead,  on  her  fons  ;  if  Hie 
have  no  fons,  on  the  near  kinfmen  of  her  hufband  ;  if  he 
left  no  kinfmen,  on  thole  of  her  father;  if  fhe  have  no 
paternal  kinfmen,  on  the  fovereign  :  a  woman  mujl  never 
J'eek  independence .  No  facrifice  is  allowed  to  women  apart 
from  their  hufbands ;  no  religious  rite,  no  falling :  “  as 
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far  only  as  a  wife  honours  her  lord,  fo  far  lhe  is  exalted 
in  heaven.” 

In  the  Hindoo  law,  Of  what  concerns  Women,  the 
paflage  relative  to  burning  is  as  follow's  :  “  It  is  proper 
for  a  woman  after  her  hulband’s  death  to  burn  herleif  in 
the  five  with  his  corpfe.  Every  woman  who  thus  burns. 
Ill  all  remain  in  Paradife  with  her  hulband  three  crore  and 
fifty  lacks  of  years,  by  deftiny.  If  lhe  cannot  burn,  fire 
mult  in  that  cafe  preferve  an  inviolable  chaftity  :  if  lhe 
remains  always  chalte,  lhe  goes  to  Paradife.”  This  then 
feems  an  original  law',  by  which  the  matter  of  burning 
appears  to  be  neither  ablolutely  compulfatory,  nor  yet 
entirely  optional.  It  is  proper ;  that  is,  it  is  a  fit  and 
becoming  aCtion  ;  to  the  performance  of  which  a  great 
reward  is  annexed.  But  if  female  vreaknefs  and  timidity 
prevail  over  refolution,  fo  that  a  woman  cannot  burn,  it 
is  not  a  matter  to  be  palled  over  in  filence  ;  fince  lhe  mud 
then  perform  another  condition  in  order  to  be  entitled  to 
future  happinefs ;  lire  mull  preferve  an  inviolable  chaf¬ 
tity.  This  feems  the  only  condition  which  was  to  ac¬ 
company  a  refufal ;  and  which,  if  performed,  the  woman 
was  to  fuffer  no  degradation  or  diminution  of  character. 
But  in  procefs  of  time  a  variety  of  circumftances  have 
been  ingrafted  on  the  fimplicity  of  this  ancient  law.  It  has 
been  determined,  that  a  pregnant  woman  cannot  burn, 
file  having  no  right  to  involve  her  child’s  death  with  her 
own  ;  that  the  firft  choice  belongs  to  the  firlt  wife,  (for 
they  take  as  many  wives  as  they  pleafe  ;)  upon  whofe, re¬ 
fufal  only  it  devolves  to  the  fecond  ;  that  the  anfwer  is 
to  be  given  in  twenty-four  hours,  but  not  fooner ;  that 
no  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  very  firft  impreffions 
of  grief ;  and  when  once  given,  be  it  either  way,  it  can¬ 
not  be  retraced.  Sometimes  the  firft  wife  refufes  and 
the  fecond  burns ;  at  others  they  both  refufe,  and  the 
worfe  confequence  attending  the  refufal  now-a-days  is, 
lying  under  an  imputation  and  reproach  of  being  want¬ 
ing  to  their  own  honour  and  purification,  and  of  not  pro¬ 
moting  the  profperity  of  their  family.  It  often  happens, 
that,  if  the  firft  wife  be  childlefs  and  the  fecond  have 
children,  the  latter  puts  in  her  claim  of  burning  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  former,  that  lhe  may  have  this  opportunity 
of  aggrandizing  her  children  ;  fince  the  truth  is,  that  the 
children  in  this  cafe  are  deemed  more  illuftrious,  are 
fought  in  marriage  by  the  more  opulent  and  honourable 
of  their  call,  and  Hand  a  better  chance  of  being  received 
into  one  of  a  fuperior  dignity.  It  is  very  certain  that 
the  Brahmins  take  the  utmoll  pains  to  inftil  into  the 
minds  of  females  (for  what  caufes  are  belt  known  to 
themfelves)  the  higheft  ideas  of  the  glory  and  honour  of 
this  voluntary  facrifice  ;  that  they  inftruCl  them  eagerly 
to  embrace  fuch  an  opportunity  of  dying,  as  a  peculiar 
blefiing,  which  will  place  them  immediately  in  the  higheft 
bcboon ,  or  fphere  of  purification,  without  palling  through 
the  intermediate  ones.  Thus  worked  up  by  their  priefts 
from  earlieft  infancy  to  an  enthufiaftic  notion  of  a  death 
fo  advantageous  and  honourable  to  themfelves  and  fami¬ 
lies,  it  is  no  wonder,  that  fo  many  Indian  women  have 
in  all  ages  (and  continue  fo  to  do  at  this  day)  eagerly 
coveted  and  heroically  undergone  this  fiery  trial. 

“  When  the  facerdotal  houfekeeper,  or  father  of  a  family, 
perceives  his  mufcles  become  flaccid,  and  his  hair  grey, 
and  fees  the  child  of  his  child,  let  him  then  feek  refuge  in 
a  foreft.  Departing  from  His  houfe,  taking  with  him 
pure  implements,  his  water-pot  and  ftaff,  keeping  filence, 
■unallured  by  defire  of  the  objeCls  near  him,  let  him  enter 
into  the  fourth  order.  Alone  let  him  conftantly  dwell, 
for  the  fake  of  his  own  felicity,  obferving  the  happinefs 
of  a  folitary  man,  who  neither  forfakes  nor  is  forfaken  ; 
let  him  live  without  a  companion.  Let  him  have  no  cu¬ 
linary  fire,  no  domicil ;  let  him,  when  hungry,  go  to  the 
town  for  food  ;  let  him  patiently  bear  difeafe  j  let  his  mind 
be  firm  ;  let  him  ftudy  to  know  God,  and  fix  his  attention 
on  God  alone.” 

To  this  ufage  we  are  in  all  probability  to  trace  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  anchorite.  That  the  dereliction  of  thofe  focial 
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duties,  for  the  performance  of  which  we  were  fent  into 
this  world,  fhould  ever  have  been  confidered  as  acceptable 
to  the  Creator,  is  a  fgnal,  though  not  a  fngular,  inftancs 
of  the  perverfenefs  of  the  human  intellect  ;  yet,  as  this 
was  interdicted  to  all  except  thofe  who  had  leen  a  fecond 
generation  of  their  defcendants,  the  Hindoo  fyftem  will 
perhaps  appear  lefs  expofed  to  cenfure  on  this  account 
than  many  others. 

The  public  law,  relative  to  kings,  ftates  that  “  Kings  are 
compofed  of  eternal  particles  drawn  from  the  fubftance 
of  various  deities  ;  their  power  is  unfettered  by  any  legal 
reftraint ;  but  is  to  be  guided  and  regulated  by  the  advice 
of  the  Brahmins  ;  who  are  to  give  the  monarch  inftruc- 
tions  in  every  poflible  contingence  of  peace  or  war;  with 
directions  in  the  choice  of  a  miniftry,  of  ambaffadors,  of 
a  metropolis,  of  a  palace,  of  a  queen,  and  of  a  chaplain.’ 
Strict  attention  to  the  conduCl  of  his  agents,  generofity 
to  the  learned,  intrepidity  in  war,  and  abftinence  from 
opprefllve  exaCtion,  are  the  virtues  moft  warmly  recom¬ 
mended. 

The  following  are  the  taxes  which  compofed  the  re¬ 
venue  of  a  Hindoo  prince,  in  the  ninth  century  before  the 
Chriftian  asra  :  Cuftoms  were  levied  on  the  import  and  ex¬ 
port  of  faleable  commodities :  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  increafe 
of  cattle,  gems,  gold,  and  filver  ;  of  grain,  a  fixth,  an 
eighth,  or  a  twelfth,  of  the  increafe,  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  exigency  ;  and  on  other  articles  a  fixth  of  the 
increafe,  or  profits.  The  facerdotal  clafs  was  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  taxes. 

With  refpeCl  to  the  judicature  of  the  community  at  large , 
the  age  of  majority  is  fixed  at  fixteen,  for  the  male  lex  ; 
women  always  remaining  under  tutelage.  In  civil  cafes, 
three  witnefles  are  required  ;  but  in  certain  circumftances, 
where  the  deponent  conceives  that  truth  might  lead  to 
bad  confequences,  he  is  permitted  to  fubftitute  fallehood. 
In  this  early  age,  it  is  curious  to  find  the  expedient 
adopted  of  limiting  by  law  the  rate  of  intereft  ;  which 
is  fixed  at  two  per  cent,  per  month  from  a  prieft,  three 
from  a  loldier,  four  from  a  merchant,  and  five  from  a 
fervant ;  with  a  very  curious  exception  in  favour  of  mo¬ 
ney  lent  on  fea-adventures ;  an  exception  which  befpeaks 
a  nation  long  inured  to  commercial  habits,  and  accuftomed 
to  foreign  traffic.  The  criminal  code  is  upon  the  whole 
diftinguilhed  by  the  lenity  of  its  enactments  ;  and,  in 
contradiftinClion  to  other  offences,  we  find  the  crime  of 
theft  punilhed  more  feverely  in  the  higher  clafles  than  in 
the  lower. 

In  the  law  of  inheritance,  the  right  of  primogeniture 
is  only  acknowledged  by  a  flender  addition  to  the  portion 
of  the  eidell  fon.  On  failure  of  heirs,  the  property  of 
the  deceafed  (unlefs  a  Brahmin)  efcheats  to  the  fovereign. 
Games  of  chance  are  profcribed,  and  punilhed  by  fine. 
The  duties  prefcribed  for  the  performance  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  fervile  clafles,  are  as  follow : 

“  Let  the  Vaifya,  having  been  girt  with  his  proper  facri- 
ficial  thread,  and  having  married  an  equal  wife,  be  always 
attentive  to  his  bufinefs  of  agriculture  and  trade,  and  to 
that  of  keeping  cattle. 

“  Since  the  lord  of  created  beings,  having  formed  herds, 
and  flocks,  intrufted  them  to  the  care  of  the  Vaifya,  while 
he  intrufted  the  whole  human  fpecies  to  the  Brahmin  and 
Clhatya  ;  never  mull  a  Vaifya  be  dilpofed  to  fay,  I  keep 
no  cattle  ;  nor,  he  being  willing  to  keep  them,  mull  they 
by  any  means  be  kept  by  men  of  another  clafs. 

“  Of  gems,  pearls,  and  coral,  of  iron,  of  woven  cloth, 
of  perfumes,  and  of  liquids,  let  him  well  know  the  prices 
both  high  and  low. 

“  Let  him  be  Ikilled  likewife  in  the  time  and  manner 
of  fowing  feeds,  and  in  the  bad  or  good  qualities  of  land  ; 
let  him  alfo  perfectly  know  the  correCt  modes  of  meafur- 
ing  and  weighing,  the  excellence  or  defefts  of  commo¬ 
dities,  the  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  different  re¬ 
gions,  the  probable  gain  or  lofs  on  vendible  goods,  and 
the  means  of  breeding  cattle  with  large  augmentation. 

‘‘  Let  him  know  the  juft  wages  of  fervants,  the  vari- 
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ous  dialedts  of  men,  the  bell  way  of  keeping  goods,  and 
whatever  elfe  belongs  to  purchafe  and  fale. 

“  Let  him  apply  the  molt  vigilant  care  to  augment  his 
wealth  by  perfqrming  his  duty;  and  with  great  folici- 
tude  let  him  give  nourilhment  to  all  fentient  creatures. 

“  Servile  attendance  on  Brahmins  learned  in  the  Veda, 
chiefly  on  fuch  as  keep  houfe,  and  are  famed  for  virtue, 
is  of  itlelf  the  highelt  duty  of  a  Sudra,  and  leads  him  to 
future  beatitude. 

“  Pure  in  body  and  in  mind,  humbly  ferving  the  three 
higher  claffes,  mild  in  lpeech,  never  arrogant,  ever  l'eek- 
ing  refuge  in  Brahmins  principally,  he  may  attain  the 
molt  eminent  clafs  in  another  tranfmigratlon.” 

The  Indian  legillator  has  marked  with  degradation  the 
offspring  produced  by  a  promifcuous  conneftion  between 
perl'ons  or  different  claffes,  proportioned  to  the  difparity 
between  their  progenitors  ;  and  to  each  of  the  mixed 
■  tribes  a  particular  occupation  is  affigned.  Public  execu¬ 
tioners,  thofe  who  burn  the  dead,  and  thofe  who  perform 
the  meaneft  and  molt  difgufting  offices  for  hire,  are  found1 
in  the  mixed  clalfes.  The  twice-born  claffes  may  all'o  be 
degraded  by  neglecting  their  prefcribed  duties  ;  for  we 
find  feveral  races  of  the  military  clafs  enumerated,  who, 
bv  their  omiffion  of  holy  rites,  have  gradually  fun  ken  to 
the  lowelt  of  the  four  claffes.  In  times  of  diftrefs,  the 
neceffity  of  procuring  fubfiltence  juftifies  a  greater  lati¬ 
tude  of  employment  for  each  clafs  ;  and  it  is  worth}'-  of 
remark,  that  it  is  in  confequence  of  this  law,  that  we  find 
the  Brahmins  in  polfeffion  of  a  coniiderable  portion  of  the 
commerce  of  Bengal  at  this  day. 

To  excite  to  integrity  and  truth  in  all  tranfaftions 
through  life,  whether  of  a  public  or  a  private  nature,  the 
Indian  legiffator  holds  up  to  view  the  rewards  afforded  in 
their  belief  of  the  metempfychofis ;  which  doctrine  di¬ 
vides  all  moral  qualities  into  goodnefs,  pajjion,  and  darknefs. 

“  To  the  quality  of  goodnefs  belongs  every  aCt,  by 
which  he  hopes  to  acquire  divine  knowledge,  which  he  is 
never  afhamed  of  doing,  and  which  brings  placid  joy  to 
his  confidence. 

“  Of  the  dark  quality,  as  defcribed,  the  principal  objeft 
is  pleafure  ;  of  the  paffionate,  worldly  profperity ;  but  of 
the  good  quality  the  chief  objeft  is  virtue ;  the  lall-men- 
tioned  objects  are  fuperior  in  dignity. 

“  Souls,  endued  with  goodnefs,  attain  always  the  ftate 
of  deities  ;  thofe  filled  with  ambitious  pafiions,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  men  ;  thofe  immerfed  in  darknels,  the  nature  of 
beafts  ;  this  is  the  triple  order  of  tranfmigration.” 

The  law  of  Dherna,  which  is  that  of  caption,  or  arrejf,  is. 
very  extraordinary,  and  has  ho  where  its  prototype.  The 
procefs  is  faid  to  be  confined  to  the  Brahmin  caft ;  and  is 
as  follows  : 

“  Any  one  who  fits  dherna  at  another’s  door,  or  in  his 
houfe,  for  the  recovery  of  a  debt,  or  for  other  purpofe ; 
the  party  fitting  takes  with  him  fome  'weapon  of  poifon, 
and  fits  down  ;  nor  does  he  eat  hintfelf,  nor  allow  the 
party  again  ft  whom  he  is  fitting,  or  his  family,  to  eat ; 
nor  does  he  allow  any  perfon  ingrefs  into  that  perfon’s 
houfe,  nor  egrefs  from  it;  and,  addreffing  himfelf  in  terms 
of  the  Itrongelt  oaths  to  the  people  of  the  houfe,  he  fays, 
“  If  any  of  thofe  of  your  houfe  flia.ll  eat  victuals,  or  go 
into  your  houfe,  or  go  out  of  it,  I  {hall  either  kill  myfelf 
with  this  weapon,  or  fwaliow  this  poifon  ;”  and  it  does 
fometimes  happen  that  both  thefe  .events  take  place;  yet 
he  who  fits  in  dherna  is  not  to  remove  from  it  without' 
the  intreaty  of  thofe  on  whom  he  is  fitting,  or  the  order 
of  the  Hakim.'" 

In  this  fituation,  therefore,  the  Brahmin  falls  ;  and  by 
the  rigour  of  the  etiquette,  which  is  rarely  infringed,  the 
objeCt  of  his  arrelt  alfo  falls  and  thus  they  both  remain, 
until  the  iuilitutor  of  the  dherna  obtains  latisfaction.  In 
this,  as  he  feldom  makes  the  attempt  without  rel’olution 
to  perlevere,  he  rarely  fails  ;  for,  if  the  party  thus  arrelted 
were  to  fuller  the  Brahmin  fitting  in  dherna  to  perilh  by 
hunger,  the  fin  would  for  ever  lie  upon  his  head. 

The  practice  of  fitting  in  dherna  is  not  confined  to 
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.  male  Brahmins  only.  The  following  inflance,  which  hap¬ 
pened  at  Benares  in  1789,  will  at  once  prove  and  exem¬ 
plify  it : — Beenoo  Bnai,  the  widow  of  a  man  of  the  Brah- 
minical  tribe,  had  a  litigation  with  her  brother-in-law 
Balkiftien,  which  was  tried  by  arbitration  ;  and  the  trial 
and  lentence  were  revifed  by  the  court  of  jultice  at  Be- 
nares,  and  again  in  appeal.  The  fuit  of  Beenoo  involved 
a  claim  of  property  and  a  confideration  of  caft,  which  her 
antagonift  declared  Ihe  had  forfeited.  The  decifion  was 
favourable  to  her,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  her  wifhes  ; 
and  file  refolved  therefore  to  procure  by  the  expedient 
of  the  dherna,  what  neither  the  award  of  arbitration,  nor 
the  judicial  decifion,  had  granted. 

In  conformity  to  this  refolution,  Beenoo  fat  down  in 
dherna  on  Balkilhen  ;  and  he,  after  a  perfeverance  of  le- 
veral  days,  apprehenfive  of  her  death,  repaired  with  her 
to  a  Hindoo  temple  in  Benares  ;  where  they  both  con¬ 
tinued  to  fad  fome  time  longer.  Thirteen  days  had  elapfed 
from  the  commencement  of  Balkilhen’s  arreft,  when  he 
yielded  to  the  conteft,  by  entering  into  a  conditional 
agreement  with  Beenoo,  that  if  Ihe  could  eftablilh  the 
validity  of  her  call,  and,  in  proof  thereof,  prevail  on  fome 
creditable  members  of  her  own  tribe  to  partake  with  her 
of  an  entertainment  of  her  providing,  he  would  not  only 
defray  the  expence  of  it,  but  would  alfo  difcharge  her 
debts.  The  conditions  were  accepted  by  Beenoo,  who 
fulfilled  her  part  of  the  obligation ;  and  her  antagonift, 
without  heiitation,  defrayed  the  charges  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment  ;  but  the  non-performance  of  his  engagement  to 
difcharge  her  debts,  induced  Beenoo  Bhai  to  inititute  a 
fuit  agai  11ft  him;  and  the  practice  of  the  dherna,  with 
the  proofs  of  it,  were  thus  brought  forward  to  official- 
notice. 

The  following  inftance  is  of  later  occurrence.  In  Ja¬ 
nuary  1794,  Mohun  Panreh,  an  inhabitant  of  a  diftricl  in 
the  province  of  Benares,  fat  down  in  dherna  before  the 
houfe  of  I'ome  rajahpouts,  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining 
the  payment  of  birt,  or  a  charitable  fubfiftCnce  to  which 
he  had  a  claim,  and  in  this- fituation  he  deftroyed  himfelf 
by  fwallowing  poifon.  Some  of  the  relations  of  the  de- 
ceafed  retained  his  eorpfe  for  two  days  at  the  door  of  the 
houfe  of  the  rajahpouts;  who  were  thus  compelled  to 
forego  taking  fullenance,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  let- 
tie  the  birt  on  the  heir  of  the  deceafed  Brahmin,  which 
they  fubmitted  to. 

Another  practice,  of  a  fomewhat  fimilar  nature,  is 
called  eroding  a  koor,  or  circular  pile  of  wood,  which  is 
prepared  ready  for  conflagration.  Upon  this,  fometimes 
a  cow,  and  fomethnes  an  old  woman,  is  placed  by  the 
conftrudtors  of  the  pile  ;  and  the  whole  is  confumed  to¬ 
gether.  The  objeCt  of  this  practice  is  to  intimidate  the 
officers  of  the  government,  or  others,  from  importunate 
demands  ;  as  the  eftefit  of  the  facrifice  is  fuppol’ed  to  in¬ 
volve  in  great  fin.  the  perfon  whole  conduct  forces  the 
conftru&or  of  the  koor  to  this  expedient. 

An  inftance  of  this  practice  occurred  in  the  province 
of  Benares  in  1788.  Three  Brahmins  had  erected  a  koor, 
upon  which  an  "old  woman  had  fullered  herfelf  to  be 
placed  ;  and  the  object  of  temporary  intimidation  was' 
fully  attained  by  it.  It  cannot  be  uninterefting  to  know 
the  caufe  which  urged  the  three  Brahmins  to  this  delpe^ 
rate  refource.  Their  own  explanation  was  1'ummarily- 
this:  That  they  held  lands  in  partnership  with  others, 
but  that  the  public  afl'eflrnent  was  unequally  impoied 
upon  them  ;  as  their  partners,  paid  lefs,  whilft  they  were 
charged  with  more  than  their  due  proportion  ;  they  there¬ 
fore  refilled  to  difcharge  any  part  of  the  revenues  what¬ 
ever,  and  erected  a  koor  to  intimidate  the  government’s 
officers  from  making  any  demands  upon  them.  Their 
foie  object,  as  they  explicitly  declared,  was  to  obtain  an 
equal  dlftribution  of  the  public  alleffiment  between  them- 
lelves  and  their  partners. 

A  woman,  nearly  blind  from  age,  had  in  this  inftance 
been  placed  upon  the  koor ;  file  was  lummoned  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  Englhh  fuperintend.mt  of  the  province, 
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Tint  abfolutely  refufed  to  attend  him;  declaring  that  die 
■would  throw  herfelf  into  the  firll  weil  rather  than  fubmit. 
The  fummons  was  not  enforced. 

Thefe  defperate  refources,  and  in  fuch  petty  cafes,  ap¬ 
pear  very  oppofite  to  that  humanity  and  mildnefs  of  dif- 
pofition  by  which  the  learned  author  of  the  Inftitutes 
affirms  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  to  have  been  dif- 
tinguifhed  in  every  age.  It  mud  however  be  admitted, 
that  individuals  in  India,  are  often  irritated  by  trifling 
provocations  to  the  commiffion  of  afts  which  no  provo¬ 
cation  can  jultify;  and,  without  reference  to  the  conduit 
of  profeffied  depredators,  examples  may  be  produced  of 
enormities  fcarcely  credible. 

In  i79r,  Soodiditer  Mier,  a  Brahmin,  the  farmer  of 
land  paying  revenue,  and  tenant  of  tax-free  land,  in  the 
province  of  Benares,  was  lummoned  to  appear  before  a 
native  officer,  the  deputy  colleftor  of  the  diitrift  where 
he  redded.  He  podtively  refufed  to  obey  the  fummons, 
which  was  repeated  without  effeft ;  and  after  dome  time 
i'everal  people  were  deputed  to  enforce  the  procefs,  by 
compelling  his  attendance.  On  their  approaching  his 
houfe,  he  cut  off  the  head  of  his  deceafed  fon’s  widow,  and 
threw  it  out  to  them.  His  drft  intention  was  to  deftroy 
his  own  wife  ;  but  it  was  proved  in  evidence  that,  upon 
his  indication  of  it,  his  Ion’s  widow  requeued  him  to  de¬ 
capitate  her;  which  he  inflantly  did. 

Another  Brahmin,  named  Baloo  Paundeh,  in  1793,  was 
convicted  of  the  murder  of  his  daughter.  His  own  ac¬ 
count  of  the  tranfaftion  will  belt  explain  it,  and  his  mo¬ 
tives  ;  he  Hated,  that  about  twelve  year  before  the  period 
of  the  murder,  he,  Baloo,  and  another  man,  were  joint 
tenants  and  cultivato/s  of  a  fpot  of  ground,  when  his 
partner  Baloo  relinquifhed  his  fhare.  In  1793  this  part¬ 
ner  again  brought  forward  a  claim  to  a  fhare  in  the  ground  ; 
the  claim  was  referred  to  arbitration,  and  a  decifion  was 
pronounced  in  favour  of  Baloo.  He  conlequently  re¬ 
paired  to  the  land,  and  was  ploughing  it,  when  he  was 
interrupted  by  his  opponent.  The  words  of  Baloo  were 
as  follows  :  “  I  became  angry,  and  enraged  at  his  forbid¬ 
ding  me  ;  and  bringing  my  own  little  daughter  Apmu- 
nya,  who  was  only  a  year  and  a  half  old,  to  the  laid  field, 

I  killed  her  with  my  1’word.” 

A  third  inftance  was  an  aft  of  matricide,  perpetrated 
by  Beechuk  and  Adher,  two  Brahmins,  and  zemindars, 
or  proprietors  of  landed  ellates,  the  extent  of  which  did 
not  not  exceed  eight  acres.  The  village  in  which  they 
redded  was  the  property  of  many  other  zemindars.  A 
difpute,  which  originated  in  a  competition  for  the  general 
fuperintendence  of  the  revenues  of  the  village,  had  long 
lubfifted  between  the  two  brothers  and  a  perfon  named 
Gowry  ;  and  the  officer  of  government,  who  had  conferred 
this  charge  upon  the  latter,  was  intimidated  into  a  revo¬ 
cation  of  it,  by  the  threats  of  the  mother  of  Beechuk  and 
Adher  to  fwallow  poifon,  as  well  as  to  the  transfer  of  the 
management  to  the  two  Brahmins.  By  the  lame  means 
of  intimidation  he  was  deterred  from  inveftigating  the 
complaints  of  Gowry,  which  had  been  referred  to  his 
enquiry  by  his  fuperior  authority.  But  the  immediate 
caule  which  inftigated  the  Brahmins  to  murder  their  mo¬ 
ther,  was  an  aft  of  violence,  faid  to  have  been  commit¬ 
ted  by  the  emiflaries  of  Gowry,  employed  by  him  for  a 
different  purpol’e,  in  entering  their  houfe,  during  their 
abfence  at  night,  and  carrying  off  forty  rupees,  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  Beechuk  and  Adher,  from  the  apartments  of 
their  women.  Beechuk  firll  returned  to  his  houfe,  where 
■his  mother,  his  wife,  and  his  filter-in-law,  related  what 
had  happened.  He  immediately  conducted  his  mother  to 
an  adjacent  rivulet,  where,  being  joined  in  the  grey  of  the 
morning  by  his  brother  Adher,  they  called  out  aloud  to 
the  people  of  the  village,  that,  although  they  would  over¬ 
look  the  affault  as  an  aft  which  could  not  be  remedied, 
the  forty  rupees  mull  be  returned.  To  this' exclamation 
no  anfwer  was  received  ;  and  Beechuk,  without  further 
helitation,  drew  his  fcymetar,  and  at  one  ftroke  fevered 
his  mother’s  head  from  her  body,  with  the  profeffed  view, 
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as  avowed  both  by  parent  and  fon,  that  the  mother's  fpi- 
rit,  excited  by  the  beating  of  a  large  drum  during  forty 
days,  might  for  ever  haunt,  torment,  and  purfuc  to  death, 
Gowry,  and  the  others  concerned  with  him.  The  laft 
words  which  the  mother  pronounced  were,  e'  that  fhe 
would  blaft  the  faid  Gowry,  and  thofe  connefted  with 
him.” 

The  judicial  records  contain  a  cafe  of  great  enormity, 
in  which  five  women  were  put  to  death  for  the  fuppofed 
crime  of  forcery.  Three  men  of  the  call  of  Soontaar  were 
in  1792  indifted  for  the  murder  of  five  women  ;  the  prs- 
foners  without  hefitation  confefled  the  crime  with  which 
they  were  charged,  and  pleaded  in  their  defence  that  with 
their  tribes  it  was  the  immemorial  praftice  and  cuftom  to 
try  perfons  notorious  for  witchcraft.  That  for  this  pur- 
pol'e  an  affiembly  was  convened  of  thofe  of  the  fame  tribe, 
from  far  and  near ;  and,  if  after  due  inveftigation  the 
charge  was  proved,  the  forcerers  were  put  to  death,  and 
no  complaint  was  ever  preferred  on  this  account  to  the 
ruling  power.  That  the  women  who  were  killed  had 
undergone  the  prefcribed  form  of  trial,  were  duly  con- 
vifted  of  caufing  the  death  of  the  fon  of  one  of  the  pri- 
foners  by  witchcraft,  and  had  been  put  to  death  by  the 
prifoners,  in  conformity  to  the  fentence  of  the  allembly- 

The  profecutors,  who  were  the  relations  of  the  deceafed 
women,  declared  they  had  no  charge  to  prefer  againll  the 
prifoners,  being  latisfied  that  their  relations  had  really 
praf  fifed  forcery.  The  cuftom  pleaded  by  the  prifoners 
was  fully  fubftantiated  by  the  tellimony  of  a  great  num  ¬ 
ber  of  witnefl'es,  who  recited  lpecific  fafts  in  l’upport  of 
it,  without  any  denial  or  difagreenient ;  and,  from  'the 
collective  evidence  exhibited  in  the  courfe  of  the  enquiry, 
the  following  curious  and  extraordinary  circumstances 
appeared  :  That  the  lucceffive  demife  of  three  or  four 
young  people  in  the  village,  led  to  a  fufpicion  of  forcery 
as  the  caufe  of  it ;  and  the  inhabitants,  taking  alarm,  were 
upon  the  watch  to  deteft  the  witches.  They  were  gene¬ 
rally  difcovered  dancing  naked  at  midnight  by  the  light 
of  a  lamp,  with  a  broom  tied  round  their  waifls,  either 
near  the  houfe  of  a  lick  perfon,  or  on  the  outiide  of  the 
village. 

But  to  afcertain  with  a  greater  degree  of  certainty  the 
perlbns  guilty  of  praftifing  witchcraft,  the  three  follow¬ 
ing  modes  are  adopted  : 

Firlt.  Branches  of  the  Saul  tree,  marked  with  the  names 
of  all  the  females  in  the  village,  whether  married  or  un¬ 
married,  who  have  attained  the  age  of  twelve  years,  are 
planted  in  the  water  in  the  morning,  for  the  fpace  of  four 
hours  and  a  half ;  and  the  withering  of  any  of  thefe 
branches  is  proof  of  witchcraft  againll  the  perfon  whofe 
name  is  annexed  to  it. 

Secondly.  Small  portions  of  rice  enveloped  in  cloths, 
marked  as  above,  are  placed  in  a  neft  of  white  ants  ;  the 
conlumption  of  the  rice  in  any  of  the  bags,  eflablifhes 
forcery  againll  the  woman  whole  name  it  bears. 

Thirdly.  Lamps  are  lighted  at  night ;  water  is  placed 
in  cups  made  of  leaves,  and  muflard-leed  and  oil  is  poured, 
drop  by  drop,  into  the  water,  whilll  the  name  of  each 
woman  in  the  village  is  pronounced  ;  the  appearance  of 
the  ffiadovv  of  any  woman  on  the  water,  during  this  cere¬ 
mony,  proves  her  a  witch. 

Such  are  the  general  rules  for  afcertaining  thofe  who 
praftile  witchcraft.  In  the  inflances  quoted,  the  witnels 
lwore,  and  probably  believed,  that  all  the  proofs  againll 
the  unfortunate  women  had  been  duly  verified  :  they  af- 
ferted  in  evidence,  that  the  branches  marked  with  the 
names  of  the  five  women  accufed  were  withered  ;  that  the 
rice  in  the  bags  having  their  lpecific  names,  was  devoured 
by  the  white  ants,  whilll  that’in  the  other  bags  remained 
untouched  ;  that  their  fhadows  appeared  on  the  water, 
on  the  oil  being  poured  upon  it  whilll  their  names  were 
pronounced  ;  and  farther,  that  they  were  feen  dancing  at 
midnight  in  the  fituation  above  defcribed.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  that  this  coincidence  of  proof  could  have 
been  made  plauiible  to  the  groffell  ignorance,  if  experience 
P  p  did 
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did  not  (how  that  prepolTelfion  will  fuperfede  the  evidence 
of  the  fenfes. 

The  following  cuftom  of  afcertaining  difputed  property 
in  land,  is  extremely  curious.  From  habitual  negleft  in 
afcertaining  the  quantities  of  land  held  in  leale,  and  in 
defining  with  accuracy  their  refpeftive  tenures,  frequent 
difputes  arife  between  the  inhabitants  of  different  villages 
regarding  their  boundaries  :  to  determine  them,  a  refer¬ 
ence  is  ufually  made  to  one  or  more  of  the  oldeft  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  adjacent  villages ;  and,  if  tliefe  Ihould  not 
agree  in  their  decifion,  other  men  are  feletted  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  villages  claiming  the  difputed  ground  ; 
and  the  trial  proceeds  as  follows.  Holes  are  dug  in  the 
contefted  fpot,  and  into  thefe  holes  each  of  the  chofen 
men  puts  a  leg,  and  the  earth  is  then  thrown  in  upon  it ; 
and  in  this  lituation  they  remain  until  one  either  expreffes 
a  with  to  be  releafed,  or  complains  of  being  bitten  or 
flung  by  fome  inl'efl.  This  decides  the  conteft,  and  the 
property  of  the  ground  is  adjudged  to  belong  to  that  vil¬ 
lage  the  inhabitant  of  which  goes  through  the  trial  with 
tire  molt  fortitude,  and  efcapes  unhurt  by  infefls. 

In  cafes  of  theft,  where  th$  evidence  is  defective,  the 
proof  of  guilt  or  innocence  in  the  accufed  party  is  fre¬ 
quently  decided  by  his  chufing  to  undergo  the  trial  by 
ordeal.  Of  this  there  are  nine  diftinft  kinds  :  viz.  Firft, 
by  the  balance  ;  fecondly,  by  fire;  thirdly  by  water; 
fourthly,  by  poifon  ;  fifthly,  by  the  colha,  or  water  in 
which  an  idol  has  been  walhed  ;  fixthly,  by  rice  ;  feventhly, 
by  boiling  oil ;  eighthly,  by  red-hot  iron  ;  ninthly,  by 
images. 

Ordeal  by  the  balance  is  performed  as  follows :  .  The 
beam  having  been  previoufly  adjufted,  the  cord  fixed,  and 
both  fcales  made  perfeftly  even,  the  perfon  acculed,  and 
a  Pundit ,  or  perfon  learned  in  the  Sanfkrit,  fait  a  whole 
day  ;  then,  after  the  accufed  has  been  bathed  in  facred 
water,  the  homa,  or  oblation,  prefented  to  fire,  and  the 
deities  worlhipped,  he  is  carefully  weighed  ;  and,  when 
he  is  taken  out  of  the  fcale,  the  Pundits  proftrate  them- 
felves  before  it,  pronounce  a  certain  mantra ,  or  incanta¬ 
tion,  agreeably  to  the  Sajlras  ;  and,  having  written  the 
fubftance  of  the  accufation  on  a  piece  of  paper,  they  bind 
it  on  his  head.  Six  minutes  after  they  place  him  again 
in  the  fcale  ;  and  if  he  weigh  more  than  before,  he  is  held 
guilty ;  if  lefs,  innocent ;  if  exaftly  the  fame,  he  mull 
be  weighed  a  third  time  ;  when,  as  it  is  written  in  the 
Mitaclhera,  there  will  certainly  be  a  difference  in  his 
weight.  Should  the  balance,  though  well  fixed,  break 
down,  this  would  be  confidered  as  a  proof  of  his  guilt. 

For  the  fire-ordeal  an  excavation,  nine  hands  long,  two 
fpans  broad,  and  one  fpan  deep,  is  made  in  the  ground, 
and  filled  with  afire  of  pippal  wood  ;  into  this  the  perfon 
acculed  mull  walk  bare-footed  ;  and,  if  his  foot  be  un¬ 
hurt,  they  hold  him  blarrtelels  ;  if  burned,  guilty. 

Water-ordeal  is  performed  by  caufing  the  perlon  accufed 
to  Hand  in  a  fufficient  depth  of  water,  either  flowing  or 
ftagnant,  to  reach  his  navel  ;  but  care  mull  be  taken  that 
no  ravenous  animal  be  in  it,  and  that  it  be  not  moved  by 
much  air.  A  Brahmin  is  then  direfled  to  go  into  the 
water,  holding  a  ltaff  in  his  hand  ;  and  a  foldier  llioots 
three  arrows  on  dry  ground  from  a  bow  of  cane.  A  man 
is  next  difpatched  to  bring  the  arrow  which  has  been  Ihot 
fartheft ;  and,  after  he  has  taken  it  up,  another  is  ordered 
to  run  from  the  edge  of  the  water  ;  at  which  inllant  the 
perfon  accufed  is  told  to  grafp  the  foot  or  the  Half  of  the 
Brahmin,  who  (lands  near  him  in  the  water,  and  imme¬ 
diately  to  dive  into  it.  He  mull  remain  under  water  till 
the  two  men  who  went  to  fetch  the  arrows  have  returned  ; 
for  if  he  raife  his  head  or  body  above  the  furface  before 
the  arrows  are  brought  back,  his  guilt  is  confidered  as 
fully  proved.  In  the  villages  near  Benares,  it  is  the  prac¬ 
tice  for  the  perfon,  who  is  to  be  tried  by  this  kind  of  or¬ 
deal,  to  Hand  in  water  up  to  his  navel,  and  then,  holding 
the  foot  of  a  Brahmin,  to  dive  under  it  as  long  as  a  man 
can  walk  fifty  paces  very  gently.  If,  before  the  man  has 
walked-  thus  far,  the  accufed  rife  above  the  water,  he  is 
condemned  ;  if  not,  acquitted 
a 
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There  are  two  forts  of  trial  by  poifon.  Firft,  the-Puiv 
dits  having  performed  their  homa,  and  the  perfon  accufed 
his  ablution,  two  retti's  and  a  half,  or  feven  barley-corns, 
of  vi/hanaga,  a  poifonous  root,  or  of  fanc'liya,  white  ar- 
fenic,  are  mixed  in  eight  malhas,  or  fixty-four  rettis,  of 
clarified  butter,  which  the  accufed  mull  eat  from  the  hand 
of  a  Brahmin.  If  the  poifon  produce  no  vifible  effeft, 
he  is  abfolved ;  otherwife,  condemned.  Secondly,  the 
Coluber  naja,  Linn,  moll  commonly  called  the  cobra  de  ca- 
pello ,  or  hooded  viper,  is  thrown  into  a  deep  earthen  pot, 
into  which  is  dropped  a  ring,  a  feal,  or  a  coin.  This  the 
perfon  accufed  is  ordered  to  take  out  with  his  hand  ;  and, 
if  the  ferpent  bite  him,  he  is  pronounced  guilty  ;  if  not, 
innocent.  If  bit,  death  is  inevitable.  See  the  hillory  and 
figure  of  this  dreadful  viper,  vol.  iv.  p.  803. 

Trial  by  the  cofia  is  as  follows  :  The  accufed  is  made  to 
drink  three  draughts  of  the  water  in  which  the  images 
of  the  Sun,  of  Devi,  or  any  idols,  have  been  walhed  for 
that  purpofe  ;  and,  if  within  fourteen  days  he  has  any 
ficknefs  or  indifpolition,  his  crime  is  confidered  as  efta- 
blilhed. 

When  feveral  perfons  are  fufpecled  of  theft,  fome  dry 
rice  is  weighed  with  the  facred  Hone  called  falgram ;  or 
certain  flocas  are  read  over  it ;  after  which  the  fufpefted 
perfons  are  feverally  ordered  to  chew  a  quantity  of  it ;  as 
foon  as  they  have  chewed  it,  they  are  to  throw  it  on  fome 
leaves  of  pippal ;  or,  if  none  be  at  hand,  on  fome  b'kurja 
patra ,  or  bark  of  a  tree  from  Nepal,  or  Calhimere.  The 
man  from  whofe  mouth  the  rice  comes  dry,  or  ftained 
with  blood,  is  holden  guilty  ;  the  reft  are  acquitted. 

The  ordeal  by  hot  oil  is  very  fimple  :  when  it  is  brought 
to  a  boiling  heat  the  accufed  thrults  his  hand  into  it ;  and, 
if  he  be  not  burned,  is  held  innocent. 

In  like  manner  they  make  an  iron  cannon-ball  red-hot, 
and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  perfon  accufed  ;  who,  if 
it  burn  him  not,  is  judged  guiltlefs. 

To  perform  the  ordeal  by  dhar march,  which  is  the  name 
of  the  lloca  appropriated  to  this  mode  of  trial,  either  an 
image,  named  Dkarma,  or  the  Genius  of  Juftice,  is  made 
of  lilver,  and  another,  called  Adharma,  of  clay  or  iron, 
both  of  which  are  thrown  into  a  large  earthen  jar;  and 
the  accufed,  having  thruft  his  hand  into  it,  is  acquitted 
if  he  bring  out  the  filver  image,  but  condemned  if  he 
draw  forth  the  iron  one.  Or  the  figure  of  a  deity  is 
painted  on  white  cloth,  and  another  on  black ;  the  firft 
of  which  they  name  Dharma,  and  the  fecond,  Adharma. 
Thefe  are  feverally  rolled  up  in  cow-dung,  and  thrown 
into  a  large  jar,  without  having  ever  been  lhown  to  the 
accufed  ;  who  mull  put  his  hand  into  the  jar,  and  is  ac¬ 
quitted  or  convifled,  as  he  draws  out  the  figure  on  white, 
or  on  black,  cloth. 

It  is  written  in  the  comment  on  the  Dherma  Saftra, 
that  each  of  the  four  principal  calls  has  a  fpecific  ordeal 
appropriated  to  it ;  that  a  Brahmin  mull  be  tried  by  the 
balance,  a  Clhatriya  by  fire,  a  Vail'ya  by  nvater,  and  a  Sudra 
by  poifon  :  but  fome  have  decided  that  any  ordeal,  except 
that  by  poifon,  may  be  performed  by  a  Brahmin,  and 
that  a  man  of  any  caft  may  be  tried  by  the  balance.  It 
has  been  determined,  that  a  woman  may  have  any  trial 
except  thole  by  poifon  and  by  water 

As  the  fubjefl  is  curious,  we  will  Hate  the  particulars 
of  the  two  following  trials  by  ordeal,  which  were  wit- 
neffed  by  the  Engliih  at  Benares  ;  in  one  of  which  the 
accufer  was  acquitted  ;  in  the  other  condemned. 

“In  1783,  a  man  was  tried  by  the  hot  ball  at  Benares, 
in  the  prefence  of  me  Ali  Ibrahim  Khan,  (Mohammedan 
governor,  appointed  by  the  Engliih  prefidency  at  Ben¬ 
gal,)  on  the  following  occafion.  A  man  had  appealed 
one  Sancar  of  larceny,  who  pleaded  that  he  was  not  guil¬ 
ty  ;  and,  as  the  theft  could  not  be  proved  by  legal  evi¬ 
dence,  the  trial  by  fire-ordeal  was  tendered  to  the  appellee, 
and  accepted  by  him.  This  well-wilher  to  mankind  (the 
title  affumed  by  Ali  Ibrahim  Khan)  adviled  the  learned 
magiftrates  and  Pundits,  or  men  learned  in  the  Sanlkrit,  to 
prevent  the  decifion  of  the  queftion  by  a  mode  not  con¬ 
formable  to  the  practice  of  the  company’s  government ; 
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and  recommended  an  oath  by  the  water  of  the  Ganges 
and  the  leaves  of  tulafi  in  a  little  velfel  of  brafs,  or  by 
the  book  Herivanfa,  or  the  Hone  falgram,  or  by  the  hal¬ 
lowed  ponds  or  bafons  5  all  which  oaths  are  ul'ed  at  Be¬ 
nares  on  different  occafions.  When  the  parties  obftinately 
refufed  to  try  the  iffue  by  any  one  of  the  modes  recom¬ 
mended,  and  infilled  on  a  trial  by  the  hot  ball,  the  ma- 
giflrates  and  Pundits  of  the  court  were  ordered  to  gratify 
their  willies ;  and,  fetting  afide  thole  forms  of  trial,  in 
which  there  could  be  only  a  aiftant  fear  of  death,  or  lofs 
of  property,  as  the  juft  punilhment  of  perjury  by  the  lure, 
yet  flow,  judgment  of  heaven,  to  perform  the  ceremony 
of  ordeal  agreeably  to  the  Dherma  Saftra.  But,  it  was 
not  till  after  mature  deliberation  for  four  months,  that  a 
regular  mandate  iflued  for  a  trial  by  the  red-hot  ball ; 
and  this  was  at  length  granted  for  four  reafon's  :  firft,  be- 
caufe  there  was  no  other  way  of  condemning  or  abfolving 
the  perfon  accufed ;  fecondly,  becaufe  both  parties  tvere 
Hindoos,  and  this  mode  of  trial  was  lpeciallv  appointed 
in  the  Dherma  Saftra  by  the  ancient  lawgivers ;  thirdly, 
becaufe  this  ordeal  is  praftifed  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Hindoo  rajahs  ;  and  fourthly,  becaufe  it  might  be  ufeful 
to  inquire  how  it  was  poflible  for  the  heat  of  fire  to  be 
refilled,  and  for  the  hand,  that  held  it,  to  avoid  being 
burned.  An  order  was  accordingly  fent  to  the  Pundits 
of  the  court  and  of  Benares  to  this  eftefl  :  “  Since  the 
parties  accufing  and  accufed  are  both  Hindoos,  and  will 
not  confent  to  any  trial  but  that  by  the  hot  ball,  let  the 
ordeal  defired  be  duly  performed  in  the  manner  prefcribed 
by  the  Mitaclhera,  or  commentary  on  Yagyawalcya.” 

When  preparations  were  made  for  the" trial,  A’li  Ibrahim 
Khan,  attended  by  all  the  learned  profelfors,  by  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  court,  the  fpahis  of  captain  Hogan’s  batta¬ 
lion,  and  many  inhabitants  of  Benares,  went  to  the  place 
prepared,  and  endeavoured  to  diffuade-the  appellor  from 
requiring  the  accufed  to  be  tried  by  fire,  adding ;  “  if  his 
hand  be  not  burned,  you  fhall  certainly  be  imprifoned.” 
The  accufer,  not  deterred  by  this  menace,  periifted  in  de¬ 
manding  the  trial ;  the  ceremony,  therefore,  was  thus  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  prefence  of  me  Ali  Ibrahim  Khan. 

“The  Pundits  of  the  court  and  the  city,  having  wor- 
Ihipped  the  God  of  Knowledge,  and  prefented  their  obla¬ 
tion  of  clarified  butter  to  the  fire,  formed  nine  circles  of 
cow-dung  on  the  ground  ;  and,  having  bathed  the  appel¬ 
lee  in  the  Ganges,  brought  him  with  his  clothes  wet ; 
when,  to  remove  all  fufpicion  of  deceit,  they  walked  his 
hands  with,  pure  water ;  then,  having  written  a  ftate  of 
the  cafe,  and  the  words  of  the  mantra ,  on  a  palmyra-leaf, 
they  tied  it  on  his  head  ;  and  put  into  his  hands,  which 
they  opened  and  joined  together,  feven  leaves  of  pippal, 
feven  of  jend,  feven  blades  of  darbha  grafs,  a  few  flowers, 
and  fome  barley  moiftened  with  curds,  which  they  faftened 
with  feven  threads  of  raw  white  cotton.  After  this  they 
made  the  iron  ball  red-hot,  and,  taking  it  up  with  tongs, 
placed  it  in  his  hands  ;  he  walked  with  it  ftep  by  ftep,  the 
lpace  of  three  gaz  and  a  half,  through  each  of  the  feven 
intermediate  rings,  and  threw  the  ball  into  the  ninth, 
where  it  burnt  the  grafs,  that  had  been  left  in  it.  He  next, 
to  prove  his  veracity,  rubbed  out  fome  rice  from  the  hulk 
between  his  hands  ;  which  were  afterwards  examined,  and 
were  fo  far  from  being  burned,  that  not  even  a  blifter  was 
raifed  on  either  of  them.  Since  it  is  the  nature  of  fire  to 
burn,  the  officers  of  the  court,  and  people  of  Benares, 
near  five  hundred  of  whom  attended  the  ceremony,  were 
aftoniftied  at  the  event ;  and  this  well-wilher  to  mankind 
was  perfeftly  amazed.  It  occurred  to  his  apprehenfion, 
that  probably  the  frefli  leaves  and  other  things,  which,  as 
it  has  been  mentioned,  were  placed  on  the  hands  of  the 
accufed,  had  prevented  their  being  burned  ;  befides  that, 
the  time  was  but  Ihort  between  his  taking  the  ball  and 
throwing  it  down";  yet  it  is  pofitively  declared  in  the 
Dherma  Saftra,  and  in  the  written  opinions  of  the  moft  re- 
fpeCtable  Pundits,  that  the  hand  of  a  man  who  fpeaks 
truth  cannot  be  burned  ;  and  Ali  Ibrahim  Khan  certainly 
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faw  with  his  own  eyes,  as  many  others  alfo  faw  with  theirs, 
that  the  hands  of  the  appellee  in  this  caule  were  unhurt 
by  the  fire  ;  he  was  conlequently  dilcharged  ;  but,  that 
men  might  in  future  be  deterred  trom  demanding  the  trial 
by  ordeal,  the  appellor  was  committed  for  a  week.” 

The  other  inftance,  was  the  following  -. 

“  A  Brahmin,  named  Rilhifwara  Bhatta,  accufed  one 
Ramdayal,  a  linen-painter,  of  having  ftolen  his  goods. 
Ramdayal  pleaded  not  guilty  ;  and,  after  much  altercation, 
confented  to  be  tried,  as  it  had  been  propoled,  by  the  vef- 
fel  of  boiling  oil.  This  well-wiflrer  to  mankind,  Ali  Ibra¬ 
him  Khan,  advifed  the  Pundits  of  the  court  to  prevent, 
if  poflible,  that  mode  of  trial ;  but,  fince  the  parties  infilled 
on  it,  an  ordeal  by  hot  oil,  according  to  the  Saftra,  was 
awarded  for  the  fame  reafons  which  prevailed  in  regard 
to  the  trial  by  the  ball. 

“  When  Ganefa  had  been  worfnipped,  and  the  lioma 
prefented,  according  to  the  Saftra,  they  fent  for  this  well- 
wilher  to  mankind  ;  who,  attended  by  the  two  daroghas 
of  the  Divani  and  Faujdari  courts,  the  cotwal  of  the  town, 
the  other  officers  of  the  court,  and  moft  of  the  inhabitant,- 
of  Benares,  went  to  the  place  of  trial ;  where  he  laboured 
to  difluade  Ramdayal  and  his  father  from  fubmitting  to  the 
ordeal ;  and  apprized  them,  that,  if  the  hand  of  the  ac¬ 
cufed  lhould  be  burned,  he  would  be  compelled  to  pay  the 
value  of  the  goods  ftolen,  and  his  character  would  be  dif- 
graced  in  every  company.  Ramdayal  would  not  defill ; 
he  thruft  his  hand  into  the  velfel  of  boiling  oil,  and  was 
dreadfully  burned.  The  opinion  of  the  Pundits  was  then 
taken  ;  and  they  were  unanimous,  that,  by  the  burning  of 
his  hand,  his  guilt  was  eftablilhed,  and  he  bound  to  pay 
Rilhifwara  Bhatta  the  price  of  what  he  had  ftolen  ;  but, 
if  the  fum  exceeded  five  hundred  aftirafis,  his  hand  mull 
be  cut  off  by  an  exprefs  law  in  the  Saftra ;  and  a  mulCt 
alfo  mull  be  impofed  on  him  according  to  his  circum- 
itances.” 

After  a  ftvifl  arid  critical  inveftigation  of  the  “  Inftitutes 
of  Hindoo  Law,”  fir  William  Jones  concludes  with  the 
following  general  and  judicious  remarks  : 

“  The  Hindoo  civil  and  religious  code  certainly  abounds  ■ 
with  many  beauties,  which  need  not  be  pointed  out;  and 
with  many  blemiihes,  which  cannot  be  juilified  or  palli¬ 
ated.  It  is  a  fyftem  of  defpotifm  and  prieftcraft,  both  in¬ 
deed  limited  by  law,  but  artfully  conlpiring  to  give  mu¬ 
tual  fupport,  though  with  mutual  checks ;  it  is  filled 
with  llrange  conceits  in  metaphyfics  and  natural  phi- 
lolophy,  with  idle  fuperftitions,  and  with  a  fcheme  of 
theology  moft  obfcurely  figurative,  and  confequently  lia¬ 
ble  to  dangerous  mifconception  ;  it  abounds  with  minute 
and  childiih  formalities,  with  ceremonies  generally  ab- 
furd  and  often  ridiculous ;  the  punifliments  are  partial 
and  fanciful ;  for  fome  crimes,  dreadfully  cruel ;  for 
others,  reprehenfibly  flight ;  and  the  very  morals,  though 
rigid  enough  on  the  "whole,  are  in  fome  inflances  un¬ 
accountably  relaxed  ;  neverthelefs,  a  fpirit  of  devotion, 
of  benevolence  to  mankind,  and  of  amiable  tendernefs  to 
all  fentient  creatures,  pervades  the  whole  code  ;  the  ftyle 
of  it  has  a  certain  auftere  majefty,  that  founds  like  the 
language  of  legiflation,  and  extorts  a  refpeftful  awre  ;  the 
fentiments  of  independence  on  all  beings  but  God,  and 
the  harfli  admonition,  even  to  kings,  are  truly  noble; 
and  the  many  panegyrics  on  the  Gayatri ,  the  mother,  as 
it  is  called,  of  the  Veda,  prove  the  author  to  have  adored 
(not  the  vifible  material  fun,  but)  that  divine  and  in¬ 
comparably  greater  Light,  to  ufe  the  words  of  the  moft 
venerable  text  in  the  Indian  fcripture,  which  illumines 
all,  delights  all,  from  which  all  proceed,  to  which  all  mull 
return,  and  which  alone  can  irradiate  (not  our  vifual  or¬ 
gans  merely,  hut  our  fouls  and)  our  intellects.” 

FAKEERS,  or  DEVOTEES. 

Of  all  the  wretched  beings  in  the  fhape  of  man,  who 
contribute  to  put  human  reafon  out  of  countenance,  or 
dilgrace  the  police  of  any  country,  by  a  life  of  total  in¬ 
utility, 
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utility,  under  the  name  of  pious  aufterity;  and  of  hypo- 
crify  and  vanity  under  the  facred  name  of  religion  ;  no 
clafs,  no  horde,-  upon  the  furface  of  the  habitable  globe, 
can  hold  the  palm  with  the  devotees  of  India.  Appearing 
often  in  their  exterior  highly  offenfive,  to  common  de¬ 
cency  and  modefty ;  and  afting,  for  the  greater  part,  in 
open  dereliction  of  the  wife  intentions  of  their  Creator ;  it 
is  to  be  lamented  that  their  tribes  are  extremely  numerous. 

The  molt  ancient,  and  probably  the  original  of  thele 
wandering  tribes,  is  that  called  Saniaffy  ;  i.  e.  one  who 
has  rejected  all  temporal  affairs,  and  devoted  himfelf  to 
the  fervice  of  God.  In  the  Bhagavat  Geeta  it  is  written, 
“  That  a  Sanialfy,  or  he  who  fhall  devote  himfelf  to  a  fo- 
litary  religious  life,  fhall  have  no  other  clothing  but  what 
may  be  necellary  to  cover  his  nakednefs ;  nor  any  other 
worldly  goods  but  a  ftaff  in  his  hand,  and  a  pitcher  to 
drink  out  of.  That  he  fhall  always  meditate  on  the  truths 
contained  in  the  facred  writings,  but  never  argue  on 
them.  That  his  food  fhall  be  confined  to  rice,  and  other 
vegetables  ;  and  that  he  fhall  eat  but  once  a-day,  and  then 
fparii\gly.  That  he  fhall  look  forward  with  defire  to  the 
feparation  of  the  foul  from  the  body ;  be  indifferent 
about  heat,  or  cold,  or  hunger,  or  prail'e,  or  reproach,  or 
any  thing  contenting  this  life  ;  and  that  unlefs  he  (briefly 
follow  thefe  rules,  and  fubdue  his  paflions,  he  will  only 
be  more  criminal,  by  embracing  a  ftate,  the  duties  of 
.which  he  could  not  perform,  fiegleCting  thofe  he  was  born 
to  obferve.”  It  is  faid,  in  the  dialogues  between  Crifhna 
and  Arjoon  : 

“  Learn,  fon  of  Pandoo,  that  what  they  call  Santas,  ora 
forfaking  of  the  world,  is  the  praCtice  of  devotion.  The 
man  who  is  happy  in  his  heart,  at  reft  in  his  mind,  and 
enlightened  within,  is  one  devoted  to  God,  of  a  godly 
fpirit,  and  obtaineth  the  immaterial  nature  of  Brahme, 
the  Supreme. 

“  The  man  who  keepetli  the  outward  accidents  from 
entering  the  niind,  and  his  eyes  fixed  -in  contemplation 
•between  his  brows  ;  who  maketh  the  breath  pafs  equally 
through  his  noffrils,  who  hath  let  his  heart  upon  lidva- 
rion,  and  who  is  free  from  luff,  fear,  or  anger ;  is  for  ever 
blelfed  in  this  life.” 

“  The  Saniafly  conftantly  exercifeth  the  fpirit  in  pri¬ 
vate.  He  is  of  a  fubdued  mind,  free  from  hope.  He 
planteth  his  feat  firmly  on  a  fpot  that  is  neither  too  high 
nor  too  low,  and  fitteth  on  the  facred  grafs  that  is  called 
ctifa,  covered  with  a  fkin,  or  cloth.  There  he,  whole  bu- 
finefs  is  the  reftraining  of  his  paflions,  fhould  fit,  in  the 
■exercife  of  devotion,  for  the  purification  of  his  foul,  keep¬ 
ing  his  head,  his  neck,  and  his  body  fteady,  without  motion, 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  point  of  his  nofe,  looking  at  nothing 
elfe  around.  The  Saniaffy  of  a  fubdued  mind,  thus  em¬ 
ployed,  in  the  exercife  of  devotion,  is  as  a  lamp  ftanding 

■  in  a  place  without  wind,  which  waveth  not. 

“  Supreme  happinefs  attendeth  him  whole  mind  is  thus 
at  peace,  who'fe  carnal  affections  and  paffions  are  fubdued, 
and  who  is  in  God,  and  free  from  fin.  The  man  whole 
mind  is  endued  with  devotion,  beholdeth  the  fupreme 
foul  in  all  things,  and  all  things  in  the  fupreme  foul. 

“  This  divine  difcipline  is  hard  to  be  attained  by  him 
who  hath  not  his  foul  in  lubjection ;  but  it  may  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  him  who  taketh  pains.  Works  are  the  means 
by  which  a  man  may  acquire  devotion  ;  fo  reft  is  the 
means  for  him  who  hath  attained  devotion. 

“  When  the  nil-contemplative  Saniaffy  is  not  engaged 
with  objedls  of  the  fenfes,  nor  in  works,  then  he  is  called 
one  who  hath  attained  devotion.  The  loul  of  the  con¬ 
quered  placid  fpirit,  is  the  fame  in  heat  and  in  cold,  in 
pain  and  in  plealure,  in  honour  and  difgrace.  The  man 
whole  mind  is  replete  with  divine  wifdom  and  learning, 
who  ftandeth  on  the  pinnacle,  and  hath  fubdued  his  paf¬ 
fions,  is  faid  to  be  devout  ”  ■» 

It  is  obvious  that  moft  of  the  paliages  in  the  Bhagavat 
-Geeta,  which  were  enigmatical,  being  underffood  literally 

■  by  the  ignorant,  have  given  rife  to  thofe  extravagant  pe¬ 
nances,  with  which  fome  of  the  devotees  now  torture 
.themfelves.  Many  of  the  Saniaflies,  who  had  made  avow 
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to  keep  their  arms  conftantly  extended  over  their  head, 
with  their  hands  clafped  together,  or  held  up  in  a  per¬ 
pendicular  direction,  are  frequently  feen  withered  and 
immoveable.  Not  long  ago,  one  of  this  auffere  clafs 
undertook  to  meafure  the  dirtance  between  Benares  and 
Jagan-Nath,  or  Jagarnaut,  with  his  body,  by  alternately 
ffretching  himfelf  upon  the  ground,  and  riling  j  which, 
if  he  performed  as  faithfully  as  is  reprefented,  he  mult 
have  taken  years  to  accomplilh  it.  Some  make  vows 
to  keep  their  arms  for  ever  croffed  ;  others  to  keep  their 
hands  for  ever  (hut ;  and  their  nails  are  fometimes  feen 
growing  like  the  talons  of  a  wild  beaft  ;  Lome,  by  then- 
own  delire,  are  chained  to  a  particular  lpot ;  and  others 
never  lie  down,  but  lleep  leaning  againlt  a  tree. 

The  different  orders  of  Saniaflies  affume  different  titles, 
according  to  the  kind  of  penance  they  enjoin  themfelves 
to  perform.  A  Furrum  hungfe  punilhes  himfelf  by  fitting 
conftantly  in  the  water.  A  Nannuck  punthy  ientences 
himfelf  to  wear  but  one  (hoe,  and  one  whilker.  An  Oordh- 
bahu  devotes  himfelf  to  fit  conftantly  with  his  arms  and 
.hands  in  a  fixed  polition,  and  joined  over  his  head  ;  or 
perpetually  to  remain  railed  perpendicularly  over  his 
(boulders  ;  or  for  ever  to  hold  one  arm  and  hand  erefted, 
grafping  a  weight,  while  the  other  hangs  down  grafp- 
ing  a  weight.  A  Ser-Jeja  fubjedts  himlelf  to  the  cruel 
torture  of  lying  conftantly  upon  a  bed  of  pebbles,  or  of 
lharp  thorns,  or  iron  (pikes.  A  Jd-Jeja  condemns  liim- 
felf  to  fit  day  and  night  upon  a  feat  of  (harp  iron  (pikes, 
while  a  jet  d’eau,  or  fall  of  water,  delcends  upon  his  head. 
Many  other  fuch  unaccountable  practices  are  rel’orted  to ; 
and  held  in  the  higlieft  veneration  by  the  ignorant  and 
deluded  people: 

The  term  pandaram,  is  the  fame  with  pilgrim.  The 
pandarams  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  are  followers  of 
Siva  ;  they  rub  their  faces  and  bodies  with  the  allies  of 
burnt  cow-dung,  and  go  about  the  towms  and  villages 
hinging  the  praifes  of  their  god. 

The  Cary-patry -pandarams,  are  a  fet  of  religious  perfons, 
who  make  a  vow  never  to  fpeak ;  they  go  to  the  doors  of 
houfes,  and  demand  charity,  by  (hiking  their  hands  vio¬ 
lently  together,  and  looking  up  towards  heaven  with  a 
countenance  full  of  woe.  They  take  nothing  but  rice, 
which  is  given  them  ready  prepared  for  eating  ;  and,  if  it 
be  fufficient  to  latisfy  their  hunger,  they  pals  the  reft  of 
the  day  fitting  in  the  (hade,  and  (carcely  looking  at  any 
object  that  may  come  before  them. 

The  Tadinums  go  about  begging,  and  (inging  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  different  incarnations  of  Vifluiu.  They  beat  a 
kind  of  drum,  and  have  (mall  brafs  bells  tied  round  their 
ankles,  which  make  a  confiderable  noil'e  as  they  walk 
along. 

The  Fogeys,  commonly  called  gymnofophifts,  ovjlarh- 
naked  philofophers,  conftitute  the  lowed  order  of  the  devo¬ 
tees.  They  are  the  moft  numerous  and  moft  offenfive  of 
all  thefe  wretched  claffes  of  mankind.  Thoulhnds  of  them, 
together  are  often  met  in  a  company,  marching  from  one 
great  temple  or  pagoda  to  another,  where  they'know  that 
food  is  always  in  plenty ;  and  where  they  have  the  chance 
of  affociating  with  wives  devoted  to  the  Lingham,  and  with 
worihippers  from  all  quarters,  whofe  bounty  is  then  ge¬ 
nerally  open,  and  from  whom  they  often  collect  conli- 
derable  riches.  Mr.  Pennant  fays  of  them,  “  Thefe  va¬ 
gabonds,  or  wandering  fakeers,  under  pretence  of  pil¬ 
grimages,  fometimes  alienable  in  armies  of  ten  or  twelve 
thouland,  lay  whole  countries  under  contribution,  rob 
people  of  their  wives,  and  are  guilty  of  every  enormity. 
They  are  generally  quite  naked,  except  the  concealment 
of  certain  parts  in  a-purfe,  tied  by  a  (mall  firing  which 
goes  round  the  waift.  They  go  armed  with  a  kind  of 
prong,  or  long  ltaff'  headed  with  the  (harp  horns  of  the 
antelope,  which  they  fometimes  point  with  iron ;  and  from 
their  rude  and  fqualid  afpedt,  they  make  a  moft  dreadful 
appearance;  yet,  (bowing  a  difpofition  for  finery,  they  ge¬ 
nerally  ornament  themfelves  with  two  rows  of  beads,. hung 
carelelsly  round  the  neck. .  It  is  remarkable,  that  they 
admit  any  perfon  of  abilities  among  them,  and  inftruct 
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their  difciples  in  any  branch  of  knowledge,  which  may 
snake  them  revered  among  the  vulgar.  •  A  band  of  thefe 
mendicant  deiperadoes  attacked  general  Goddard  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Cane,  and  drove  away  two  elephants 
and  a  few  camels ;  but  a  detachment  from  the  general’s  - 
army  foon  recovered  them,  and  killed  or  wounded  twenty 
of  the  Yogeys.  Two  thoufand  more  of  thefe  religious 
hovered  in  their  rear,  but  fled  on  the  firft  appearance  of 
an  attack.”  See  Pennant’s  View  of  Hindooftan,  vol.  ii. 
P- 1 91- 

Thefe  tribes,  which  all  bear  alike  the  epithet  of  Fakeers, 
are  to  be  met  with  more  or  lefs  in  every  part  of  Hindoo¬ 
ftan  ;  but  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  temples, 
both  from  religious  motives,  and  in  order  to  colleft  gifts 
from  the  perfons  who  refort  thither.  Contrary  to  the 
practice  of  the  Hindoos  in  general,  many  of  them  wear 
their  hair;  and,  by  frequently  rubbing  it  with  the  oil  of 
the  cocoa-nut,  it  grows  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
length  and  thicknefs.  Some  let  it  hang  loofe  on  their 
bodies,  extending  to  the  ground;  others  have  it  plaited 
in  many  trefies,  and  wound  round  the  head  in  the  form 
of  a  great  turban.  See  the  figure  of  a  Yogey  in  the  an¬ 
nexed  Engraving. 

To  elucidate  more  obvioufly.the  character  and  purfuits 
•of  the  Saniafties,  out  of  which  all  the  other  devotees  feeni 
:to  have  arifen,  we  fliall  give  an  account  of  two  or  three 
who  came  peculiarly  under  the  notice  of  the  Englifli,  as 
Hated  by  J.  Duncan,  efq.  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Afiatic 
Kelearches.  The  particulars  are  as  follow'  c- 

Purana  Poori  is  a-Saniafly  diftinguifhed  by  the  epithet 
€ordhbahu,  from  his  arms  and  hands  being  kept  in  a  fixed 
pefition  above  his  head.  He  became  famous  as  a  great 
traveller.  He  is  a  native  of  Canouge,  and  of  the  Khatri 
or  Rajapout' tribe.  At  nine  years  of  age  he  fecretly  with¬ 
drew  from  his  father’s  houfe,  and  proceeded  to  the  city 
of  Betliour,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  where  he  refolved 
to  become  a  Fakeer.  With  this  determination  he  went  to 
Allahabad,  at  the  time  of  the  great  annual  meeting  of  pil¬ 
grims  ;  where,  bearing.of  the  merits  attached  to  what  he 
defcribes  as  one  of  the  eighteen  kinds  of  Tupifya ,  or  modes 
of  devotional  difeipline,  lie  made  choice  of  that  of  Oord/i- 
bahu,  above  noticed ;  the  firft  operation  of  which  he  re- 
prelents  to  be  extremely  painful,  and  to  require  prepara¬ 
tion  by  a  previous  courle  of  abftinence.  After  exercifing 
himfelf  for  fome  years  in  the  functions  ofthis  new  calling, 
ferving  at  the  temples  in  the  lealbns  of  their  various  rites 
and  lacrifices,  waiting  on  the  Brahmins,  and  eftablifliing 
his  character  as  a  truly  devout  Saniaffy,  he  determined  on 
making  a  pilgrimage  to  all  the  great  pagodas  in  every 
part  of  Hindooftan ;  where  he  might  be  occafionally  no¬ 
ticed  by  the  principal  rajahs  and  chiefs  of  the  different 
diftrifts,  and  vie  with  all  the  'other  Saniaflies  in  ftriftnefs 
of  difeipline  and  feverity  of  morals;  and  thus  acquire  a 
name  among  the  Brahmins  of  every  feel. 

Fie  let  out  from  Allahabad  to  vifit  Ramilher,  which  is 
fituated  oppofite  to  Ceylon;  taking  his  route  by  Calpi, 
Oujein,  Burhampour,  Aurangabad,  and  Elora ;  the  fur- 
prifing  excavations  at  which  place  lie  beheld  with  admira¬ 
tion  ;  and,  crofting  the  Godavery  at  Tounker,  he  palled 
by  Poonah,  Settarah,  and  various  other  intermediate  towns, 
to  Bednore,  of  which  a  ranny,  or  princefs,  was  the  fove- 
reign.  From  thence  he  went  to  Seringapatam,  then  in 
pofteflion  of  its  rightful  Hindoo  prince,  from  whole  fon 
Hydpr  Ali  leized  it.  He  then  defeended  through  the 
Tamerchery  Pafs.  into  Malabar,  and  arrived  at  Cochin; 
■whence  he  crofted  the  peninlula  through  a  defert  tracl  of 
country  to  Ramilher;  after  vift ting  which,  he  returned  up 
the  Coromandel  coaft  to  the  temple  of  Jagan-Nath  in 
Oriffa,  where  he  fpent  a  confiderable  time  with  the  various 
lech|  aflembled  at  that  famous  pagoda. 

From  Jagan-Nath  he  returned  by  nearly  the  fame  route 
to  Ramilher;  whence  he  palled  over  into  Silan,  or  Ceylon, 
and  proceeded  to  its  capital,  where  Khundi  Maha  Rauje  was 
the  reigning  prince, .  Further  on  he  arrived  at  Catlgang, 
on  a  river  called  the  Manic  Gunga,  where  there  is  a  tem- 
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pie  of  Carticeya,  the  fon  of  Mahadeo,  to  whom  he  paid 
his  devotions,  and  then  went  on  to  vifit  the  Sreepud,  or 
“  Divine  Foot,”  which  the  Mohammedan  geographers  call 
“  Adam’s  Foot ;”  fituated  upon  a  mountain  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  height ;  on  one  part  of  which  there  is  alfo  (according 
to  this  Fakeer’s  defeription)  an  extenfive  miry  cavity, 
called  the  Bkoput  Tank,  and  which  bears  alfo  the  name  of 
the  Tank  of  Ravan,  or  Raban,  (the  b  and.o  being  pro¬ 
nounced  indifferently  in  various  parts  of  India,)  one  of 
the  former  kings  of  this  illand,  well  known  in  the  Hindoo 
legends  for  his  wars  with  Rama,  and  from  whom  this 
tapu,  or  illand,  may  probably  have  received  its  ancient 
appellation  of  Taprobanc,  (i.  e.  the  ifle  of  Raban.)  Leav¬ 
ing  this  tank,  he  proceeded  to  a  ftation  called  Seeta  Koond, 
(where  Rama  placed  his  wife  Seeta,  on  the  occafion  of  his 
war  with  her  ravilher  Ravan,)  arid  then  reached  at  length 
to  the  Sreepud,  on  a  moft  extenfive  table  or  flat,  where 
there  is  (he  obferves)  a  bungalow  built  over  the  print  of 
the  divine  foot;  after  worfhipping  which,  he  returned  by 
the  fame  route.  * 

From  Ceylon,  Purana  Poori  pafled  over  among  the  Ma¬ 
lays,  whom  he  defcribes  as  being  MufiuLmans ;  but  there 
was  one  capital  Hindoo  merchant,  a  native  of  Ceylon,  fet¬ 
tled  there,  at  whofe  houfe  he  lodged  for  two  months,  and 
who  then  procured  him  a  paflage  to  Cochin,  on  the  coaft 
of  Malabar,  up  which  he  proceeded  by  land;  particulariz¬ 
ing,  with  a  wonderful  tenacity  of  memory,  the  feveral 
towns  and  places  through  which  he  pafled,  with  their  in¬ 
termediate  diftances.  In  this  direction  he  proceeded,  along 
the  coaft  of  Bombay,  and  pafled  on  to  Dwarac  Tatta  Hin- 
gulaj,  or  Henglaz,  and  through  Moultan,  beyond  the 
Attock,  whence  he  changed  his  route  to  the  ealtward,  and 
arrived  at  Hurdwar,  where  the  Ganges  enters  the  plains 
of  Hindooftan;  and  from  that  place  of  Hindoo  devotion 
he  again  departed  in  a  wefterly  direction,  through  the  up¬ 
per  parts  of  the  Punjab  to  Cabul,  and  thence  to  Bamian, 
where  he  mentions  with  admiration  the  number  of  ftatues 
that  (till  exift,  notvvithftanding  the  deftrubtion  which  had 
been  made  for  feven  hundred  years,  by  the  Muflulman 
invaders. 

In  the  courfe  of  his  pilgrimage  in  this  quarter  of  the 
country,  he  .fell  in  with  the  army  of  Ahmed  Shah  Ab¬ 
dallah,  in  the  clofe  vicinity  of  Ghizni ;  and  that  king, 
having  an  ulcer  in  his  nofe,  confulfed  this  Fakeer,  to  know 
if,  being  an  Indian,  he  could  preferibe  a  remedy  for  it ; 
on  which  occafion  the  latter  acknowledged  that,  having 
no  knowledge  of  furgery  or  medicine, 'he  had  recourle  to 
his  wits,  by  infinuating  to  the  prince,  that  there  moft;  pro¬ 
bably  did  fubfift  a  connexion  between  the  ulcer  and  his 
fovereignty,  fo  that  it  might  not  be  advifable  to  feek  to 
get  rid  of  the  one,  left  it  ihould  rilk  the  lofs  of  the  other; 
a  fuggeftion  that  met  (he  adds)  with  the  approbation  of 
this  warlike  prince  and  his  minifters. 

Purana  Poori  afterwards  travelled  through  Khorafiin, 
by  the  way  of  Hei'at  and  Mulhhed,  to  Aftrabad,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  to  the  Maha  or  Buree 
Jowalla  Mookhi,  or  Juala  Muchi,  terms  that  mean  a 
“  Flaming  Mouth,”  as  being  a  fpot  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bakee,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  fea  in  queftion,  whence 
fire  iffues ;  a  circumftance  that  has  rendered  it  of  great 
veneration  with  the  wandering  Hindoos ;  the  Fakeer  adds, 
that  locally  it  is  called  Daghejlan  ;  a  word  which  in  Sanlkrit 
means  “  The  Region  of  Heat.”  After  fojourning  eleven 
months  at  this  Jowalla  Mookhi,  he  embarked  on  the  Caf¬ 
pian,  hnd  obtained  a  paflage  to  Aftrachan  ;  where  he  men¬ 
tions  to  have  been  courteoufly  received  by  the  Hindoos 
refiding  in  that  place. 

The  Fakeer  next  proceeds  to  notice,  that  a  river  (mean  ¬ 
ing,  no  doubt,  the  Volga)  flows  under  Aftrachan,  and  is, 
he  fays,  frozen  over,  lb  as  to  admit  of-  paflengers  travel¬ 
ling  on  it,  during  four  months  in  the  year;  and  thence, 
he  mentions,  in  eighteen  days  journey,  he  proceeded  to 
Mofcow,  the  ancient  capital  of  Ruflia,  (the  fovereign  of 
which  was,  he  obferves,  a  bcely,  or  lady,)  and  that  he 
halted  there  during  five  days  in  the  ArmenianyDay ;  and 
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he  takes  notice  that  there  is  an  immenfe  bell  in  this  city, 
under  which  a  hundred  perfons  may  find  room  to  Itand  ; 
adding,  that  he  there  heard,  in  a  month’s  journeying  be¬ 
yond  Mofcow,  a  traveller  may  reach1  Peterlburgh,  and 
thence  get  to  Great  Britain. 

From  Mofcow  he  returned  by  Altrachan,  and  paffed 
through  Perfia,  by  the  route  of  Shamaki,  Sherwaun,  Tu- 
brez,  Hamadan,  and  Ifpahan;  in  which  capital  he  fo- 
journed  during  forty  days,  and  then  palled  on  to  Shiraz  ; 
where  he  arrived  during  the  reign  of  Kerim  Shah,  whom 
he  delcribes  as  being  then  about  forty  years  of  age,  as  far 
as  he  could  judge  from  an  audience  he  had  of  him  ;  and 
there  were,  he  adds,  two  Englilh  gentlemen  (one  of  whom 
he  calls  Mr.  Lifter)  at  this  king’s  court  at  the  period  of 
his  vifiting  it. 

Embarking  at  Aboofheher,  on  the  fouthern  coaft  of 
Perfia,  he  reached  the  ifle  of  Kharek,  then  governed  by 
a  chief  called  Meer  Manna,  who  had,  he  obferves,  taken 
it  from  the  Dutch,  and  whom  he  reprefents  as  a  chieftain 
living  by  carrying  on  a  warfare  againft  all  his  neighbours ; 
and  he  mentions  feveral  Hindoos  as  being  fettled  here. 
He  next  arrived  at  the  illands  called  Bahrein,  on  the  coafts 
of  which  pearls  are,  he  fays,  found ;  whence  re-embark¬ 
ing  for  Baflbra,  the  veffel  he  was  in  was  met  and  exa¬ 
mined,  but  again  releal'ed,  by  the  Bombay  and  Tartar 
grabs,  then  carrying  on  hoftilities  againft  Solyman,  the 
Mahommedan  chief  of  the  Bahrein  illes.  After  this  oc¬ 
currence  he  arrived  at  Baffora,  in  which  he  found  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Hindoo  houfes  of  trade,  as  well  as  two  idols  of 
Vilhnu,  known  under  his  appellations  of  Govinda  Raya 
and  Calyana  Raya ;  or,  according  to  the  vulgar  enuncia¬ 
tion,  Kulyan  Row  and  Gobind  Row. 

After  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  penetrate  up  the  Tigris 
to  Bagdad,  he  returned  to  Baffora  ;  whence  descending  the 
Perfian  Gulph,  he  arrived  at  Mufcat,  where  he  met  alfo  a 
number  of  Hindoos ;  and  from  that  place  he  reached  Su¬ 
rat.  From  hence  he  again  proceeded  by  lea  to  Mocha, 
where  alfo  he  found  a  number  of  Hindoos  ;  and  he  thence 
returned  into  India,  landing  on  its  weftern  coaft,  in  the  port 
of  Sanyanpour,  fituated  in  the  Cutch  or  Sind  countries. 

From  this  port  he  journeyed  to  Balk,  and  to  Bochara  ; 
at  which  he  notices  having  viewed  the  famous  Derjah  of 
Khaja  Cheftee,  and  the  loftieft  minar  or  fpire  he  had  ever 
feen.  From  this  place,  after  twelve  days  journey,  he  ar¬ 
rived  at  Samarcand,  which  he  deferibes  as  a  large  city, 
having  a  broad  river  flowing  under  it ;  and  thence  he  ar¬ 
rived,  after  ten  days  journey,  at  Budukhlhan,  in  the  hills 
around  which  rubies  are  found ;  whence  he  travelled  into 
Cachimere ;  and  from  thence  palling  over  the  hills  towards 
Hindooftan,  he  came  to  the  Gungowtri,  or  “  Del'cent  of  the 
Ganges,”  where  there  is,  he  obferves,  a  ftatue  of  Baghi- 
ratha ;  at  which  place  the  river  may,  he  fays,  be  leaped 
over  ;  and  he  further  notices,  that  thirty  cofs  to  the  fouth- 
ward  of  Gungowtri  there  is  a  fountain,  or  fpring,  called 
the  Jwnnowtri  or  Yumnowtri ,  which  he  deferibes  as  the 
fource  of  the  Jumna  or  Yamuna  river. 

Purana  Poori,  leaving  this  part  of  the  country,  came  in 
a  fouth-eaft  direction -into  Oude,  and  went  thence  into 
Nepal,  the  feveral  towns  in  which  he  deferibes,  inclufive 
of  its  capital,  where  flow,-  he  obferves,  the  four  rivers  of 
Naugmutty,  Bilhenmutty,  Roodrmutty,  and  Munmutty  ; 
and  at  feven  days  journey  beyond  which,  he  notices  a 
ftation  called  Gojfayn-thaun,  where  Mahadeo  took  poifon 
and  flept,  as  related  in  the  Hindoo  facred  books;  from 
which  place  (deferibed  by  him  as  a  fnowy  traft)  he  went 
into  Thibet;  crofting  in  liis  way  to  it  the  Cofa  river  by  a 
bridge  compofed  of  iron  chains ;  and  obferving  that,  at 
Leftee,  the  third  day’s  journey  beyond  the  Cofa,  is  the 
boundary  of  Nepal  and  Thibet,  where  guards  are  ftationed 
on  both  fides  ;  whence,  in  another  day’s  travelling,  he  ar¬ 
rived  at  Khall'a,  a  town  within  B/iote,  or  Thibet  ;  (for  by 
the  former  name  the  natives  often  under  (land  what  we 
mean  by  the  latter;)  hence  he  proceeded  to  Chehang,  and 
from  thence  to  Koortee,  where  paffes  are  given ;  and  then 
crofted  over  the  hills  (called  in  that  country  Lungoor)  into 
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the  plain  of  Tipgri,  beyond  which  on?  day’s  journey  is 
Gunguir ;  after  which  he  reached  Lahalfa,  and  the  moun¬ 
tain  of  Patala,  the  feat  of  the  Delai  Lama ;  whence  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Degurcha,  which  he  mentions  as  that  of  the 
Tailhoo  Lama;  and  then,  in  a  journey  of  upwards  of 
eighty  days,  reached  to  the  lake  of  Maun  Surwur,  (called 
in  the  Hindoo  books  Manafarouara ;)  and  his  defeription 
of  it  is  fo  curious,  and  the  lake  fo  little  known,  that  we 
fhall  let  him  fpeak  for  himfelf : 

“  Its  circumference  is  of  fix  days  journey,  and  around 
it  are  twenty  or  five-and -twenty  goumaris,  religious  ftations 
or  temples,  and  the  habitations  of  the  people  called  Dou/kz , 
whole  drels  Is  like  that  of  the  Thibetians.  The  Maun  Sur¬ 
wur  is  one  lake ;  but  in  the  middle  of  it  there  arifes,  as 
it  were,  a  partition-wall;  and  the  northern  part  is  called 
Maun  Surwur,  and  the  fouthern  Lunkadh,  or  Lunkdck.  From 
the  Maun  Surwar  part  iffues  one  river,  and  from  the 
Lunkadh  part  two  rivets :  the  firft  is  called  Brahma,  where 
Purefram  making  tupifya,  the  Brahmaputra  ilfued  out,  and 
took  its  courle  to  the  eaftward ;  and  of  the  two  ftreams 
that  iflue  from  the  Lunkadh,  one  is  called  the  Surju,  being 
the  fame  which  flows  by  Ayoddya,  or  Oude  ;  and  the  other 
is  called  Sutroodra,  (or,  in  the  Puranas,  Shutudru,  and  vul¬ 
garly  the  Sutluje,)  which  flows  into  the  Punjab  country  ; 
and  two  days  journey  weft  from  the  Maun  Surwar  is  the 
large  town  of  Teree  Ladac,  the  former  rajahs  of  which 
were  Hindoos,  but  have  now  become  Mohammedans.  The 
inhabitants  there  are  like  unta  the  Thibetians.  Proceed¬ 
ing  from  Ladac,  feven  days  journey  to  the  fouthward, 
there  is  a  mountain  called  Cailafa  Cungri,  ( cungur  meaning 
a  peak,)  which  is  exceedingly  lofty ;  and  on  its  fummit 
there  is  a  Bhoorjputr  tree,  from  the  root  of  which  fprouts 
or  gullies  a  lbia.ll  ltream,  which  the  people  fay  is  the  fource 
of  the  Ganges,  and  that  it  comes  from  Vaicont’ha,  or  hea¬ 
ven,  as  is  alfo  related  in  the  Puranas  ;  although  this  fource 
appears  to  the  fight  to  flow  from  the  fpot  where  grows 
this  Bhoorjputr  tree,  which  is  at  an  afcent  of  fome miles; 
and  yet  above  this  there  is  a  ftill  loftier  fummit,  whither 
no  one  goes  ;  but  I  have  heard  that  on  that  uppennoft 
pinnacle  there  is  a  fountain  or  cavity,  to  which  a  Jagui 
lomehow  penetrated ;  who,  having  immerfed  his  little  fin¬ 
ger  in  it,  it  became  petrified.  At  four  days  journey  from 
Cailafa  Cungri  is  a  mountain  called  Brahmadanda,  or 
Brahma’s  ftaff,  in  which  is  the  fource  of  the  Aliknundra 
Ganga  ;  and  five  or  fix  days  journey  to  the  fouth  of  that 
are  fituated  on  the  mountains  the  temples  dedicated  to 
Cedara,  or  Kedarnauth,  and  Budranauth ;  and  from  thefe 
hills  flow  the  ftreams  called  the  Kcdar  Ganga  and  Shee 
Ganga  ;  the  confluxes  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  Alik¬ 
nundra,  with  the  main  ltream  of  the  Ganges,  take  place 
near  Kernpraug  and  Deopraug,  in  the  vicinity  of  Serina- 
gur  ;  whence  they  flow  on  in  a  united  ltream,  which  iflues 
info  the  plains  of  Hindooftan  at  Hurdwar.” 

Purana  Poori  went  back  from  this  part  of  the  country 
into  Nepal  and  Thibet ;  from  the  capital  of  which  he  was 
charged  by  the  adminiliration  there  with  difpatches  to  the 
Englilh  governor-general,  Mr.  Haftings;  which  he  men¬ 
tions  to  have  delivered  in  the  pretence  of  Mr.  Barwell,. 
and  of  the  late  Meffrs.  Bogle  and  Elliot ;  after  which  he 
was  lent  to  Benares,  with  introductory  letters  to  rajah 
Cheyt  Sing,  and  to  Mr.  Graham,  who  was  at  that  time 
the  refident ;  and  fome  years  afterwards  Mr.  Haftings  be¬ 
llowed  on  him,  in  jaghire,  the  village  of  Affapour,  which 
he  continues  to  hold  as  a  free  tenure ;  though  he  is  ftill 
fo  fond  of  travelling,  that  he  annually  makes  fhort  excur- 
fions  into  different  parts  of  India.  See  a  portrait  of  this 
extrarordinary  perfon  fitting  in  Oordhbahu,  in  the'  an¬ 
nexed  Engraving. 

Another  equally  extraordinary  fakeer  is  named  Pcrha- 
J'anund ;  and  he  .illumes  the  title  or  epithet  of  Purr  rum 
Soatuntre,  which  implies  lelf-poffeflion  or  independence. 
We  fhall  give  the  narrative  in  his  own  words,  as  Hated 
by  J.  Duncan,  efq. — “  I  am  a  Brahmin  of  the  Yujerveda 
feel,  and  of  the  line  of  Pralher.  My  anceftors.  are  from 
the  Punjab.  They  had  a  long  time  ago  come  to  vifit  at 
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Jagan-Nath,  and  had  reached  and  were  abiding  at  Gope- 
gawn,  where  I  was  born.  Wlien  I  was  only  ten  years  of 
age,  I  ufed  to  give  myfelf  up  to  meditation  and  mortifi¬ 
cation,  lying  upon  thorns  and  pebbles  ;  a  mode  of  life  I 
had  continued  for  ten  years,  when  it  was  interrupted  by 
jny  relations,  who  wanted  me  to  think  of  marriage ;  where¬ 
upon,  having  attained  to  twenty  years  of  age,  I  left  my 
home,  determined  to  devote  myfelf  to  travelling.  Firft, 
after  coming  out  of  my  houfe,  I  went  towards  Ootrak- 
hund,  by  way  of  Nepal  and  Bhote.  I  went  into  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Great  and  Little  Lama,  where  the  Teelhoo  Lama 
lives.  In  this  traft  is  the  Maun  Talaee,  (i.  e.  tank  or 
lake,)  as  far  as  which  is  inhabited,  but  not  beyond  it  j 
and  the  lake  called  Maun  Surwur  is  leventeen  munzels, 
or  days’  journey,  farther  on,  in  a  jungly  country,  which 
prevents  accefs  to  it.  There  are  in  this  quarter  the  places 
known  under  the  denominations  of  Muni,  Mahelho,  Ma- 
hadeo,  and  of  Teloke,  Nauthjee,  and  the  Debbces,  or  cook¬ 
ing-places,  of  Nownauth ;  and  of  the  eighty-four  Sidhs, 
or  religious  perfons,  thus  dilfinguilhed ;  all  fituated  on 
.this  fide  of  the  Maun  Surwur.  Into  thefe  Debbees,  if  one 
throw  in  either  two  loaves,  or  as  many  as  are  wanted  ; 
one  in  the  name  of  the  Sidh,  and  another  in  one’s  own 
name ;  that  in  the  name  of  the  Sidh  remains  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  that  in  one’s  own  name  rifes  up  baked.  Thefe 
places  I  vilited.  At  the  Maun  Talaee  the  boundaries  of 
four  countries  meet,  viz.  that  of  China,  of  the  Lama’s 
country,  of  the  Belcher  country,  and  that  of  the  Cooloo 
country.. 

“  Proceeding  thus  in  religious  progrefs  from  hill  to 
Jiill,  I  palfed  through  the  Shaum  country  ;  and  defcending 
the  hills,  arrived  in  Cachimere,  where  I  halted  for  devo¬ 
tional  purpoles,  as  well  as  to  profecute  my  ftudies.  From 
Cafhimere  I  went  through  Thibet  to  the  Great  Jowallah, 
which  is  fituated  in  a  country  where  fire  rifes  out  of  the 
ground  for  the  fpace  of  twelve  cols.  In  this  Jowallah, 
whoever  wants  to  drefs  victuals,  or  boil  water,  they  have 
only  to  dig  a  little  fiiTure  into  the  furface  of  the-ground, 
and  place  the  article  thereon,  which  will  ferve  without 
wood.  On  this  fide  of  Peilhore,  where  the  Sendhe  fait  is 
produced,  there  is  a  village  called  Dudun  Khan’s  Pend, 
adjoining  to  the  falt-pits.  The  rajah  of  that  country  was 
called  Rajah  Bhenda  Singh.  I  had  here  lhut.  myfelf  up 
in  a  gowpha,  or  cell,  where  I  vowed  to  remain  doing- 
penance  for  a  period  of  twelve  years.  Vermin  or  worms 
gnawed  my  flefli,  of  which  the  marks  hill  remain ;  and, 
when  one  year  had  elapl'ed,  then  the  rajah  opened  the 
door  of  the  cell,  whereupon  I  faid  to  him,  ‘  Either  take 
my  curfe,  or  make  me  a  fer-feja ,  or  bed  of  fpikes  and 
then  that  rajah  made  for  me  the  fer-feja  I  now  occupy. 
Turing  the  four  months  of  the  winter,  I  made  jd-Jeja 
upon  this  leat.  Jd-J'eja  is,  that  night  and  day  water  is 
let  fall  upon  my  head.  From  thence,  by  the  Sindh  coun¬ 
try,  I  went  to  Hingoolauje,  a  mountain  dedicated  to  De¬ 
bee.  All  the  country  to  the  well  and  fouth  I  travelled 
over  upon  this  fer-feja,  coming  at  length  to  Preyago,  or 
Allahabad  ;  and  puffing  by  Caihi,  or  Benares,  I  went  to 
the  temple  of  Jagan-Naut ;  and,  viiiting  Balajee,  proceeded 
,on  to  Ramifher,  and,  after  viiiting  that  place,  I  journeyed 
on  ,to  fiurat.  In  Surat  I  embarked  in  a  veflel,  and  went 
by  fea  to  Mufcat  in  twelve  days  5  and,  thence  returning, 
came  to  Surat  again.  Mr.  Boddam  was  then  at  Surat ; 
and  he  afterwards  went  to  Bombay.  I  hayed  two  years 
at  Surat.  Mr.  Boddam  granted  me  fomething  to  fubfift 
on,  with  my  followers,  and  built  a  houfe  for  me  ;  and  ftill 
jny,  cheilas,  or  difciples,  are  there.  It  is  thirty-five  years 
fince  I  made  tupifya  upon  this  fer-feja.  I  have  been  in  fe- 
veral'countries.  How  much  fhall  I  caufe  to  be  written  ? 

I  have  been  at  every  place  of  religious  refort,  and  have 
no  longer  any  inclination  to  roam  ;  but,  being  defirous  of 
fettling  in  Benares,  I  have  come  hither.  Three  yugs  have 
palled,  and  we  are  now  in  the  fourth  ;  and  in  all  thefe 
four  ages  there  have  been  religious  devotees,  and  theif 
difciples  ;  and  they  are  firft  to  make  application  to  the 
rajah,  or  to  whoever  is  the  ruler  of  the  place  3  for  even 
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rajahs  maintain  and  ferve  us ;  and  it  is  befitting  that  I 
obtain  a  linall  place,  where  I  may  apply  to  my  religious 
duties,  and  that  fomething  may  be  allowed  for  my  necel- 
fary  expences,  that  I  may  blefs  you.” 

This  ftatement  being  addrelfed  to  the  Englifh  governor 
at  Benares,  the  following  queftion  was  put  to  the  fakeer  : 
— “  In  all  the  eighteen  tupifyas,  or  modes  of  penitential 
devotion,  that  are  made  mention  of  in  the  Shafter,  the  one 
you  have  chofen  is  not  fpecified  3  wherefore  it  is  inferable, 
that  you  muft  have  committed  fome  great  offence,  in  ex¬ 
piation  of  which  you  have  betaken  yourfelf  to  the  prefent 
very  rude  mode  of  difcipline.  Declare,  therefore,  what 
crime  you  have  perpetrated  ?” 

To  this,  Perkalanund  replied  : — “  In  the  Suthya  Yug , 
or  firft  age,  there  was  a  Rikh,  or  holy  man,  called  Agni- 
burna,  who  performed  this  J'er-feja  difcipline ;  as  in  the 
Treta,  or  fecond  age,  did  Ravono,  for  ten  thoufand  years; 
and  in  the  Dwapar ,  or  third  age,  Bhikma  Pitamaha  did 
the  fame ;  and  in  the  Cale  Yug,  or  prelent  age,  I  have  fol¬ 
lowed  their  example,  during  a  period  of  thirty-five  years ; 
but  not  to  expiate  any  crime  or  offence  by  me  committed  : 
in  which  refpeft  if  I  be  guilty,  may  Vefhweifhura  ftrike 
me  a  leper  here  in  Benares.” 

The  generality  of  the  Englifh  government  was  extended 
to  this  felf-tormentor.  See  a  figure  of  him,  repofing  on  his 
fer-feja,  or  bed  of  iron  fpikes,  in  the  annexed  Engraving-. 

There  are  among  this  deluded  people  a  clafs  who  make 
jel-feja  of  a  rude  kind  of  palankeen,  in  which  they  are 
carried  about  to  all  great  feftivals,  fitting  bare-breeched 
on  a  feat  of  iron-fpikes,  from  the  pundtures  of  which  they 
frequently  contrive  to  let  the  blood  flow.  They  are  held 
in  high  eftimation  by  the  ignorant  multitude.  Mr.  Cam¬ 
bridge  has  very  humoroufly,  as  well  as  justly,  defcribed 
the  objedt  of  thefe  devout  fakeers,  in  the  following  lines : 
Does  the  God  of  the'Heav’ns  fuch  a  fervice  diredt  ? 

Can  his  mercy  approve  a  felf-punifhing  fedt  ? 

Will  his  wildom  be  worfliipp’d  with  fpikes  and  with  nails,  , 
Or  e’er  fook  for  his  rites  hr  your  nofes  and  tails? 

Come  qlohgjfo  my  houfe,  and  thefe  penances  leave  ; 

Give  your  belly  a  feaft,  and  your  breech  a  reprieve. 

The  devotee  is  reprefented  to  have  accepted  the  invi¬ 
tation,  and  to  have  enjoyed  for  a  time  all  the  pleafures  of 
a  liberal  table,  and  a  manfion  of  plenty.  But  after  a  time 
thefe  luxuries  palled  upon  the  appetite ;  and  the  famenefs 
of  his  new  condition,  added  to  its  retirement,  induced  . 
him  to  folicit  permiffion  to  return  to  his  old  way  of  life  ; . 
To  live  undifiinguifi' d  to  him  was  the  pain  ; 

An  exiftence  unnotic'd  he  could  not  fuftain. 

In  retirement  he  figh’d  for  the  fame-giving  chair. 

For  the  crowd  to  admire  him,  to  rev'rence,  and  Jiare  • 

No  endearments  of  pleafure  and  eafe  could  prevail; 

He  the  faintfhip  refum’d,  and  new  larded  his  tail. 

Pennant's  Hindoojlan,  vol.  ii.  p.  307. 

Nothing  will  contribute  to  fliow  more  obvioufly  and 
felf-evidently  the  great  abfurdities  into  which  the  Saniaf- 
fies  have  been  carried,  than  a  ftatement  of  the  origin  of 
“  the  devoted  to  God,"  as  they  are  called  ;  fynonymous  with 
what  we  term  hermit.  It  is  as  follows  : 

“  In  the  midftof  a  wild  and  dreadful  foreft,  flourifhing 
with  trees  and  fweet-feented  flowers,  and  abounding  in 
fruits  and  roots  ;  infefted  with  lions  and  tigers  ;  deftitute 
of  human  fociety,  and  frequented  by  the  Monees,  refided 
Bood-dha,  the  author  of  liappinefs,  and  a  portion  of  Na- 
rayan. 

“  Once  upon  a  time,  the  illuftrious  Amara,  renowned 
amongft  men,  coming  here,  difeovered  the  place  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  Bood-dha,  in  the  great  foreft.  The  wife 
Amara  endeavoured  to  render  the  god  Bood-dha  propiti¬ 
ous  by  fuperior  fervice  ;  and  he  remained  in  the  foreft  for 
the  fpace  of  twelve  years,  feeding  upon  roots  and  fruits,  , 
and  fleeping  upon  the  bare  earth ;  and  he  performed  the 
vow  of  Monee,  and  was  without  tranfgreffion.  He  per¬ 
formed  acts  of  fevere  mortification,  for  he  was  a  man  of 
infinite  refolution,  with  a  compaflionate  heart.  One  night 

he 
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he  had  a  vifion,  and  heard  a  voice  faying,  “  Name  what¬ 
ever  boon  thou  wanteft.”  Amara  Deva,  having  heard  this, 
was  aftonifhed,  and  with  due  reverence  replied,  “  Firft, 
give  me  a  vifitation,  and  then  grant  me  fuch  a  boon.”  He 
had  another  dream  in  the  night,  and  the  voice  faid,  “  How 
can  there  be  an  apparition  in  the  Kalee  Yoog  >  the  fame 
reward  may  be  obtained  from  the  fight  of  an  image,  or  from 
the  worfhip  of  an  image,  as  may  be  derived  from  the  im¬ 
mediate  vifitation  of  a  deity.”  Having  heard  this,  he 
caufed  an  image  of  the  Supreme  Spirit  Bood-dha  to  be  made, 
-and  he  worlhipped  it,  according  to  the  law,  with  perfumes, 
incenfes,  and  the  like ;  and  he  thus  glorified  the  name  of 
that  Supreme  Being,  the  incarnation  of  a  portion  of  Vifhnu  : 
ic  Reverence  be  unto  thee  in  the  form  of  Bood-dha  !  Re¬ 
verence  be  unto  the  Lord  of  the  earth  !  Reverence  be  unto 
thee,  an  incarnation  of  the  Deity  and  the  Eternal  One  ! 
Reverence  be  unto  thee,  O  God,  in  the  form  of  the  God 
of  mercy  ;  the  difpeller  of  pain  and  trouble,  the  Lord  of 
all  things,  the  Deity  who  overcometh  the  fins  of  the  Ka- 
lee-Yoog,  the  Guardian  of  the  univerfe,  the  Emblem  of 
mercy  towards  thofe  ■who  ferve  thee — O'm  !  the  Polleffor 
of  all  things  in  vital  form  !  Thou  art  Brahma,  Vifhnu,  and 
Mahefa !  Thou  art  Lord  of  the  univerfe  !  Thou  art,  un¬ 
der  the  proper  form  of  all  things  moveable  and  immovea¬ 
ble,  the  pofleffor  of  the  whole !  and  thus  I  adore  thee.  Re¬ 
verence  be  unto  the  beftower  of  falvation,  and,  Refheekefa, 
the  ruler  of  the  faculties  !  Reverence  be  unto  thee  (Ke- 
fava),  the  deftroyer  of  the  evil  fpirit  Kefee  !  O  Damordara, 
fhow  me  favour  !  Thou  art  he  who  refteth  upon  the  face 
of  the  milky  ocean,  and  who  lieth  upon  the  lerpent  Sefa. 
Thou  art  Treeviekrama  (who  at  three  ftrides  encompafled 
the  earth)  !  I  adore  thee,  who  art  celebrated  by  a  thoufand 
names,  and  under  various  forms  in  the  fhape  of  Bood  -dha, 
the  Qod  of  mercy  1  Be  propitious,  O  mod  high  God  !” 

“  Having  thus  worfhippecl  the  guardian  of  mankind,  he 
became  like  one  of  the  juft.  He  joyfully  caufed  a  holy 
temple  to  be  built  of  a  wonderful  conftrudion,  and  therein 
were  fet  up  the  divine  foot  of  Vilhnu,  for  ever  purifier  of 
the  fins  of  mankind,  the  images  of  the  Pandoos,  and  of 
the  defcents  of  Vifhnu,  and  in  like  manner  of  Brahma, 
and  the  reft  of  the  divinities.” 

LANGUAGE,  LITERATURE,  ASTRONOMY, 
ARCHITECTURE,  and  ANTIQUITIES. 

The  languages  of  India  are  comprehended  in  three 
dalles  :  i.  Sanjkrit ;  2.  Pracrit ;  3.  Magad'/ii,  or  Apabh- 
ranfa.  The  Sanjkrit  is  a  mod  polifhed  tongue,  which  was 
gradually  refined  until  it  became  fixed  in  the  claffic  writ¬ 
ings  of  many  elegant  poets,  molt  of  whom  are  luppofed 
to  have  flourifhed  in  the  century  immediately  preceding 
the  Chriftian  sera.  It  is  cultivated  by  learned  Hindoos 
throughout  India,  as  the  language  of  lcience  and  of  lite¬ 
rature,  and  as  the  repofitory  of  their  law  civil  and  religi¬ 
ous.  It  evidently  draws  its  origin  from  a  primeval  tongue, 
which  feems  to  have  been  gradually  refined  in  various 
climates,  and  became  Sanjkrit  in  India;  Pahlavi  in  Per  fill, 
and  Greek  on  the  fhores  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  has 
nearly  fhared  the  fate  of  all  ancient  tongues,  and  is  now 
become  almoft  a  dead  language  ;  but  there  feems  no  good 
real’on  for  doubting  that  it  was  once  univerlally  fpoken 
in  India.  It  was  probably  the  language  of  the  Indian 
courts  ;  and  cultivated  not  only  by  perfons  who  devoted 
themfelves  to  religion  and  literature,  but  alfo  by  princes, 
lawyers,  and  phyficians,  fcribes,  and  foldiers.  In  fhort, 
it  was  the  common  language  of  the  firft  three  caffs ;  and 
.  perhaps  of  fome  few  ctafles  of  the  fourth. 

The  lecond,  or  Pracrit  language,  comprehends  the  writ¬ 
ten  dialeds  which  are  now  ufed  in  the  intersourfe  of  civil 
life,  and  which  are  cultivated  by  lettered  men.  .  There  is 
■reaion  to  believe,  (fays  Mr.  Colebrooke,)  that  ten  diftinct 
polifhed  dialects  formerly  prevailed  in  as  many  different 
civilized  nations,  who  occupied  all  the  fertile  provinces 
of  Hindooftan-and  the  Deccan;  though  they  now  bear 
■the  general  denomination  of  Pracrit.  Thele  Mr.  Cole- 
iarooke  has  fet  down  in  the  following  orders 


The  Sarefwata,  a  nation  which  occupied  the  banks  of 
the  river  Sarafwati.  Brahmanas,  who  are  ftill  diftinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  their  nation;  inhabit  chiefly  the  Punjab,'  or 
Panchanada,  weft  of  the  river  from  which  they  take  their 
appellation.  Their  original  language  may  have  once  pre¬ 
vailed  through  the  fouthern  and  weftern  parts  of  Hindoo- 
flan  Proper,  and  is  probably  the  idiom  to  which  the  name 
of  Pracrit  is  generally  appropriated.  This  has  been  more 
cultivated  than  any  other  among  the  dialeds  here  enu¬ 
merated  ;  and  it  occupies  a  principal  place  in  the  dia¬ 
logue  of  mod  dramas.  Many  beautiful  poems  compofed 
wholly  in  this  language,  or  intermixed  with  ftanzas  of 
pure  Sanjkrit,  have  perpetuated  the  memory  of  it. 

The  Canyacubjas,  poffeffed  a  great  empire,  the  metro¬ 
polis  of  which  was  the  ancient  city  of  Canyacubja  or  Ca- 
noge.  Theirs  feems  to  be  the  language  which  forms  the 
ground-work  of  modern  Hindooftani,  and  which  is  known 
by  the  appellation  of  Hindi,  or  Hindevi.  Two  dialeds  of 
it  may  be  eafily  diftinguifhed,  one  more  refined,  the  other 
lefs  fo.  To  this  laft  the  name  of  Hindi  is  fometimes  re- 
ftnded,  while  the  other  is  often  confounded  with  Pracrit. 
Numerous  poems  have  been  compofed  in  both  dialefts, 
not  only  before  the  Hindooftani  was  ingrafted  on  the 
Hindi  by  a  large  intermixture  of  Perfian,  but  alfo  in  very 
modern  times,  by  Mohammedan  as  well  as  Hindoo  poets. 
Dokras,  or  detached  couplets,  and  Cabits,  or  ftanzas,  in 
the  Hindevi,  may  be  found  among  the  works  of  Mufful- 
man  authors  ;  moft  poems  in  this  dialect  are,  however,  the 
exclulive  produdion  of  Hindoo  poets.  On  examining  them, 
the  affinity  of  Hindi  with  the  Sanfkrit  language  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  ftriking :  and  no  perfon  acquainted  with  both  can 
hefitate  in  affirming  that  Hindi  is  chiefly  borrowed  from 
Sanfkrit,,  The  Hindooftani,  or  Hindi,  is  much  ufed  in  Up¬ 
per  India. 

Gaura,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  Bengalah ,  or  Ben~ 
galce,  is  the  language  fpoken  in  the  provinces,  of  which 
the  ancient  city  of  Gaur  was  once  the  capital:  it  ftill 
.prevails  in  all  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  excepting  perhaps 
fome  frontier  diftrids,  but  is  faid  to  be  lpoken  in  its 
greateft  purity  in  the  eaftern  parts  Only ;  and,  as  there 
fpoken,  contains  few  words  which  are  not  evidently  de¬ 
rived  from  Sanfkrit.  This  dialed:  has  not  been  negleded 
by  learned  men.  Many  Sanfkrit  poems  have  been  tranf- 
lated,  and  fome  original  poems  have  been  compofed  in 
it ;  learned  Hindoos  in  Bengal  fpeak  it  almoft  exclu- 
fivel y  \  verbal  inlirudion  in  fciences  is  communicated 
through  this  medium,  and  even  public  deputations  are 
conduded  in  this  dialed. 

Mait'kila,  or  Tirkutiya,  .is  the  language  ufed  in  Mit’/iila, 
that  is,  in  the  Circar  of  Tirhut,  and  in  fome  adjoining  dil- 
trids,  limited  however  by  the  rivers  Cufi  and  Gandhac, 
and  by -the  mountains  of  Nepal ;  it  has  great  affinity  with 
Bengalee-,  and  the  charader  in  which  it  is  written  differs 
little  from  that  which  is  employed  throughout  Bengal. 
In  Tirhut,  too,  the  learned  write  Sanfkrit  in  the  Tirhu- 
tiya  charader,  and  pronounce  it  after  their  own  inelegant 
manner. 

Vtcala,  or  Odradefa,  is  co-extenfive  with  the  fubah  of 
Orefa,  extending  from  Medinipur  to  Manacapattana, 
and  from  the  fea  to  Sammal-pur.  The  language  of  this 
province,  and  the  charader  in  which  it  is  written,  are 
both  called  Uriya.  So  far  as  a  judgment  can  be  formed 
from  impeded  fpecimens  of  this  language,  it  contains 
many  Sanfkrit  words  varioufly  corrupted,  with  fome  Per¬ 
fian  and  Arabic  terms  borrowed  through  the  medium  of 
Hindooftanee,  and  with  others  of  doubtful  origin.  The 
letters  are  evidently  taken  •  from  the  Devanagaree ;  and 
the  Brahmins  of  this  province  ufe  the  Uriya  charader  in 
writing  the  Sanfkrit  language ;  its  deviations  from  the 
Devanagaree  may  be  explained,  from  the  pradice  of  writ¬ 
ing  on  palm-leaves  with  an  iron  ftyle,  or  on  paper  with  a 
pen  cut  from  a  porcupine’s  quill.  It  differs  in  this  re- 
fped  from  the  hand-writing  of  northern  tribes,  and  is 
analogous  to  that  of  the  fouthern  inhabitants  of  the  pe- 
ninfula.  2 
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The  five  Hindoo  nations,  whofe  peculiar  dialefts  have 
Irecn  thus  briefly  noticed,  occupy  the  northern  and  eaft- 
hm  portions  of  India;  they  are  denominated  the  Jive  Gaurs. 
The  red,  called  the  five.  Dravirs,  inhabit  the  fouthern  and 
wefferh  "parts  of  the  peninfula.  Some  Pandits-  indeed  fexr 
elude  Carnata,  and  moftitute  Cackemira  ;  but  others,  with 
jrfbre.  propriety,  omit  the  Cachemirian  tribe  ;  and,  by  ad¬ 
ding  the  Oanaras  to  the. lift  of  Dravirs,  avoid  the  incon- 
fiftency  of  placing  a  northern  tribe  among  fouthern  na¬ 
tions.  There  is  reafon  too  for  doubting  whether  Cache- 
mire  be  occupied  by  a  diftinft  nation,  and  whether  the 
inhabitants  of  it  be  not  rather  a  tribe  of  Canyacubjas; 

Dravirt  is  the  country  which  terminates  the  peninfula 
of  India.  Its*' northern  limits  appear  to  lie  between  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  degrees  of  north  latitude.  The 
language  of  the  province  is  the  Tamcl,  to  which  Euro¬ 
peans  have  given  the  name  of  Malabar,  from  Malay-icar,  a 
province  of  Dravira.  They  have  fimilarly  corrupted  the 
true  name  of  the  dialeft  into  Tamul,  Tamulic,  and  Ta- 
mulian  ;  but  the  word,  as  pronounced  by  the  natives,  is 
Tam  la,  or  Tamntak  ;  and  this  teems  to  indicate  a  deriva¬ 
tion  front  Tamra,  or  Tamraparni ,  a  river  of  note,  which 
waters  the  fouthern  Mathura,  fituated  witliih  the  limits 
of  Dravir.  The  provincial  dialeft  is  written  in  a  charac¬ 
ter  which  is  greatly  corrupted  from  the  parent  Devana- 
ga'ri,  but  which  nevevthelefs  is  ufed  by  the  Brahmins  of 
Dravir  in  writing  the  Sanfkrit  language.  The  Tamla 
contains  many  SanJIirit  words,  either  unaltered  or  little 
changed,  with  others  more  corrupted,  and  a  ftill  greater 
number  of  doubtful  origin. 

The  Maharafhtra,  or  Mahratta ,  is  the  language  of  a  na¬ 
tion  which  lias  now  greatly  enlarged  its  ancient  limits. 
If  anj’  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  name  of  the  cha¬ 
rafter  in  which  the  language  is  written,  the  country  oc¬ 
cupied  by  this  people  was  formerly  called  Mum  ;  for  the 
peculiar  corruption  of  the  Devanagari,  which  is  employed 
by  the  Maharalhtras  in  common  tranfaftions,  is  denomi¬ 
nated  by  them ‘Afar.  Their  books,  it  muft  be  remarked, 
nre  commonly  written  in  Devanagari.  The  Mahratta  na¬ 
tion  was  formerly  confined  to  a* mountainous  trait  fitu¬ 
ated  fouth  of  the  river  Nermada,  and  extending  to  the 
province  of  Cocan.  Their  language  is  now  more  widely 
fpread,  but  is  not  yet  become  the  vernacular  dialeft  of 
provinces  fituated  far  beyond  the  ancient  bounds  of  their 
country.  Like  other  Indian  tongues,  it  contains  much 
pure  Sanlkrit,  arid  more  corruptions  of  that  language  in¬ 
termixed  with  words  borrowed  from  Perlian  and  Arabic, 
and  with  others  derived  from  an  unknown  fource.  If 
the  bards  of  Muru  were  once  famous,,  their  luppofed  fuc- 
cefl'ors,  though  lefs  celebrated,  are  not  lei's  diligent.  The 
Mahrattas  poflefs  many  poems  in  their  owrn  dialeft,  either 
trail  dated -from  the  Sanlkrit,  or  original  compolitior.s  in 
honour  of  Crilhna,  Rama,  and  other  deified  heroes.  Trea- 
tifes  in  profe  too,  on  fubjefts  of  logic  and  of  philolophy, 
have  been  compofed  in  the  Mahratta  dialeft. 

Carnata,  or  Camara,  is  the  ancient  language  of  Carna- 
taca,  the  Carnatic,  a  proyince  which  has  given  name  to 
diftrifts  on  both  coafts  of  the  peninfula.  This  dialeft  ftill 
prevails  in  the  intermediate  mountainous  traft,  but  feems 
to  be  fuperfeded  by  other  provincial  tongues  on  the  eaft- 
ern  coalt  A  peculiar  character  formed  from  the  Deva¬ 
nagari,  but  like  the  Tamla,  much  corrupted  from  it 
through  the  practice  of  writing  on  palm-leaves  with  an 
iron  ftyle,  is  called  by  the  lame  'name  with  the  language 
of  the  Carnatic. 

Tailanga,  Ttlinga,  or  Tilanga,  is  at  once  the  name  of  a 
nation,  of  its  language,  and  of  the  character  in  which 
that  language  is  written.  Though  the  province  of  Te- 
lingana  alone  retains  the  name  in  publiflied  maps  of  In¬ 
dia,  yet  the  adjacent  provinces  on  either  bank  of  Crilhna 
and  Godaveri,  and  thofe  fituated  on  the  north-eaftem 
coaft  of  the  peninfula,  are  undoubtedly  comprehended 
within  the  ancient  limits  of  Tilanga,  and  are  inhabited 
chiefly  by  people  of  this  tribe.  The  language  too  is 
widely  fpread  ;  and  many  circnmftances  indicate  that  the 
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Tailangas  formerly  occupied  a  very  extenfive  traft,  in 
which  they  ftill  conftitute  the  principal  part  of  the,  popu¬ 
lation.  The  charafter  in  which  they  write  their  own  lan¬ 
guage  is  taken  frorrf'DeVanagaree,  and  the  Tailanga  Brah¬ 
mins  employ  it  in  writing  the  Sanlkrit  tongue  ;  from 
which  the  Tailanga  idiom  is  faid  to  have  borrowed  more 
largely  than  other  dialefts  ufed  in  the  fouth  of  India. 
This  language  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  by  poets, 
if  not  by -profe  writers,  for  the  Tailangas  poflefs  many 
compofitions  in  their  own  provincial  dialeft,  fome  of  which 
are  laid  to  record  the  ancient  hiftory  of  the  country. 

The  province  of  Gurgara  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
at  any  time  much  more  extenfive  than  the  modern  Gitze- 
rat,  although  Brahmanas  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of 
that  country,  be  now  fpread  over  the  adjoining  provinces 
on  both  Tides  of  the  Nermada.  This  tribe  ufes  a  language 
denominated -from  their  own  anpellatioh,  but  very  nearly 
allied  to  the  Hindi  tongue,,  while  the  charafter  in  which 
it  is  written  conforms  almoft  exaftiy  with  vulgar  Naga.fi, 
Such  are  the  Pracrits,  or  fecond  clafs  of  Indian  languages. 

The  third  clafs,  Or  languages  denominated  Magad'ni , 
and  Apabhranja,  comprehend  all  thofe  dialefts  which  are 
generally  known  by  the  common  appellation  of  Bha/ha, 
or  fpeech ;  and  which  indicates  any  of  the  modern  ver¬ 
nacular  dialefts  of  India,  efpecially  fucli  as  are  corrupted 
from  the  Sanlkrit.  There  are  very  numerous.  After  ex¬ 
cluding  mountaineers,  who  are  moftly  aborigines  of  In¬ 
dia,  there  yet  remain  in  the  mountains  and  iflands  conti¬ 
guous  to  India,  many  tribes  that  feem  to  be  degenerate 
Hindoos  ;  they  have  certainly  retained  fome  traces  of  the 
language  and  writing-  which  their  anceitors  had  been 
taught  to  employ. 

Without  palling  the  limits  of  Hindooftan,  it  might  be 
eafy  to  colieft  a  copious  lift  of  different  dialefts  in  the 
various  provinces,  which  are  inhabited  by  the  ten  princi¬ 
pal  Hindoo  nations.  The  extenfive  region  which  is  nearly 
defined  by  the  banks  of  the  Sarafwati  and  Ganga  on  the 
north,  and  which  is  ftriftly  limited  by  the  fhores  of  the 
eaftern  and  weftern  leas  towards  the  fouth,  contains  fifty- 
feven  provinces  according  to  foir.e  lifts,  and  eighty-four 
according  to  others.  Each  of  thefe  provinces  has  its  pe¬ 
culiar  dialeft,  which  appears,  however,  in  molt  inftances, 
to  be  a  variety  only  of  fome  one  among  the  ten  principal 
idioms.  Thus  Hindoojlanee,  which  feems  to  be  the  lineal 
defeendant  of  the  Canyacubja,  comprifes  numerous  dialefts 
from  tlie  Orduzeban,  or  language  of  the  royal  camp  and 
court,  to  the  barbarous  jargon  which  reciprocal  miltakes 
have  introduced  among  European  gentlemen  and  their  na¬ 
tive  lervants.  The  fame  tongue,  under  its  more  appropriate 
denomination  of  Hindi,  comprehends  many  dialefts  ftriftly 
local  and  provincial.  They  differ  in  the  proportion  of 
Arabic,  Perfian,  and  Sanfkrit,  either  pure  or  flightly  cor¬ 
rupted,  which  they  contain  ;  and  fome  (hades  of  differ¬ 
ence  may  be  alfo  found  in  the  pronunciation,  and  even 
in  the  bails,  of  each  dialeft. 

Of  the  literature  of  the  Hindoos,  many  elegant  fpe- 
cimens  have  been  exhibited  by  fir  William  Jones,  and 
other  gentlemen  of  the  Afiatic  Society  ;  who  have  given 
the  names  of  many  of  their  rnoft  celebrated  writers,  with 
analyfes  of  their  works.  The  firfl  Indian  poet  was  Valmici, 
author  of  the  Ramayana,  a  complete  epic  poem  on  one 
continued  heroic  aft  ion  ;  and  the  next  in  celeb rit}^  if  it 
be  not  fuperior  in  reputation  for  hoiinefs,  was  the  Ma~ 
habharata  of  Vyafa.  To  him  are  aferibed  the  facred  Pu- 
ranas,  which  are  called,  for  their  excellence,  the  Eighteen, 
and  which  have .  the  .following  titles  :  Brahme,  or  the 
Great  One  ;  Ped/na,  or  the  Lotos  ;  Bfahmanda,  or  the 
Mundane  Egg;  and  Agni,  or  Fire;  (thefe  four  relate  to 
the  Creation;)  Vijhnu,  or  the  Pervader ;  Garuda,  or  his 
Eagle  ;  the  Transformations  or  Brahma,  Siva,  Linga ; 
Nareda,  fon  of  Brahma  ;  Scanda,  fon  of  Siva;  Marcandeya, 
or  the  Immortal  Man;  and  Bhawijhya,  of  the  Prediction  of 
Futurity  ;  (thefe  nine  belong  to  the  attributes  and  powers 
of  the  Deity;)  and  four  others,  Matiya,  Varaha,  Curma, 
Vamena,.  or  as  many  incarnations  of  the  Great  One  in  his 
R  r  charafter 
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chara&er  of  Preferver,  all  containing  ancient  traditions, 
embellished  by  poetry,  or  difguifed  by  fable.  The  eigh¬ 
teenth  is  the  Bhagauiata,  or  Life  of  CriShna,  with  which 
the  fame  poet  is  by  fome  imagined  to  have  crowned  the 
whole  Series ;  though  others,  with  more  reafon,  affign 
them  different  compofers. 

Perhaps  a  few  famples  of  Indian  composition  might  not 
be  unacceptable  to  the  reader.  The  following  ftanzas  are 
part  of  a  Hymn  to  Narrayna,  or  the  “  Spirit  of  God.” 
Spirit  of  Spirits,  who,  through  ev’ry  part 
Of  fpace  expanded,  and  of  endlels  time, 

Beyond  the  reach  of  laboring  thought  fublime, 

Badft  uproar  into  beauteous  order  ftart  ; 

Before  heav’n  was,  thou  art. 

Ere  Spheres  beneath  us  roll’d,  or  fpheres  above. 

Ere  earth  in  firmamental  aether  hung. 

Thou  fat’lt  alone,  till,  through  thy  myStic  love, 

Things  unexiSting  to  existence  fprung. 

And  grateful  defcant  fung. 

Omnifcient  Spirit,  whofe  all-ruling  pow’r 
Bids  from  each  fenfe  bright  emanations  beam  ; 

Glows  in  the  rainbow.  Sparkles  in  the  Stream, 

Smiles  in  the  bud,  and  glistens  in  the  flow’r 
That  crowns  each  vernal  bow’r  ; 

Sighs  in  the  gale,  and  warbles  in  the  throat 
Ot  eveiy  bird  that  hails  the  bloomy  Spring, 

Or  tells  his  love  in  many  a  liquid  note, 

Whilst  envious  artifts  touch  the  rival  String, 

Till  rocks  and  forelts  ring ; 

Breathes  in  rich  fragrance  from  the  fandal  grove. 

Or  where  the  precious  mufk-deer  playful  rove ; 

In  dulcet  juice,  from  cluit’ring  fruit  diStils, 

And  burns  falubrious  in  the  tafteful  clove  : 

Soft  banks  and  verd’rous  hills 
Thy  prelent  influence  fills  ; 

In  air,  in  floods,  in  caverns,  woods,  and  plains. 

Thy  will  inlpirits  all,  thy  Sovereign  Maya  reigns. 

Blue  cryltal  vault,  and  elemental  fires, 

That  in  th’  aethereal  fluid  blaze  and  breathe  ; 

Thou,  tolling  main,  whofe  fnaky  branches  wreathe 
This  penfile  orb  with  intertwisting  gyres  ; 

Mountains,  whofe  lofty  fpires, 

Prefumptuous,  rear  their  Summits  to  the  ikies, 

And  blend  their  em’rald  hue  with  Sapphire  light ; 

Smooth  meads  and  lawns,  that  glow  with  varying  dyes 
Of  riew-befpangled  leaves  and  bloffoms  bright, 

Hence  !  vanish  from  my  fight 
Delnlive  piftures  !  unfubltantial  Shows  ! 

My  Soul  absorb'd  one  only  Being  knows, 

OS’  all  perceptions  one  abundant  fource, 

Whence  ev’ry  object,  ev’ry  moment,  flows : 

Suns  hence  derive  their  force. 

Hence  planets  learn  their  courfe  ; 

But  funs  and  fading  worlds  I  view  no  more  : 

God  only  I  perceive  ;  God  only  I  adore. 

The  following  twelve  moral  fentences  may  ferve  as  an 
example  of  their  profe  compofition  ; 

1.  Reitrain,  deluded  mortal,  thy  thirft  of  acquiring 
wealth;  excite  an  averfion  from  it  in  thy  body,  under¬ 
standing,  and  inclination):  with  the  riches  which  thou  ac¬ 
quired  by  thy  own  actions,  with  thefe  gratify  thy  foul. 

2.  Who  is  thy  wife  ;  who  thy  fou. ;  how  extremely  won¬ 
derful  is  even  this  world  ;  whofe  creature  thou  alia  art ; 
whence  thou  cameft — meditate  on  this,  O  brother,  and 
again  on  this. 

3 . ’ Make  no  boaft  of  opulence,  attendants,  youth.;  all 
thefe  time  fnatches  away  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  ; 
checking  all  this  illufion  like  Maya,  fet  thy  heart  on  the 
foot  of  Brahme,  fpeedily  gaining  knowledge  of  Him. 

4.  As  a  drop  of  water  moves  tremulous  on  the  lotos- 
leaf,  thus  is  human  life  inexpreffibly  Slippery ;  the  com¬ 
pany  of  the  virtuous  endures  here  but  for  a  moment  j 
that  is  our  Ship  in  paffing  the  ocean  of  the  world. 


5.  The  body  is  tottering  ;  the  head,  grey ;  the  mouth, 
toothlefs ;  the  delicate  Staff  trembles  in  the  hand  which 
holds  it ;  Still  the  flaggon  of  covetoufnefs  remains  un¬ 
emptied. 

6.  How  foon  are  we  born!  how  foon  dead!  how  long 
lying  in  the  mother’s  womb  !  How  great  is  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  vice  in  this  world!  Wherefore,  O  man,  hall  thou 
complacency  here  below  ? 

7.  Day  and  night,  evening  and  morning,  winter  and 
fpring,  depart  and  return:  time  Sports,  life  paffes  on; 
yet  the  wind  of  expectation  continues  unrestrained. 

8.  To  dwell  under  the  manlion  of  the  high  gods  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree,  to  have  the  ground  for  a  couch,  and  a 
hide  of  vellure,  to  renounce  all  extrinfic  enjoyments  ; 
whom  doth  not  Such  devotion  fill  with  delight  ? 

9.  Place  not  thy  affections  too  Itrongly  on  foe  or  friend, 
on  a  Son  or  a  kinfman,  in  war  or  in  peace ;  be  thou  even- 
minded  towards  all,  if  thou  defirelt  ipeedily  to  attain  the 
nature  of  ViShnu. 

10.  Eight  original  mountains,  and  feven  feas,  Brahme, 
Indra,  the  Sun,  and  Rudra,  thefe  are  permanent ;  not 
thou,  not  I,  not  this  or  that  people  ;  wherefore  then  Should 
anxiety  be  railed  in  our  minds  ? 

11.  In  thee,  in  me,  in  every  other  being,  is  ViShnu  ; 
foolishly  art  thou  offended  with  me,  not  bearing  my  ap¬ 
proach  :  fee  every  foul  in  thy  own  Sold  ;  in  all  places  lay 
afide  a  notion  of  diverfity. 

12.  The  boy  fo  long  delights  in  his  play  ;  the  youth  fo 
long  purfues  his  damS'el  ;  the  old  man  fo  long  broods  over 
uneafinefs  ;  that  no  one  meditates  on  the  Supreme  Being. 

Of  the  Indian  Drama,  fir  William  Jones  has  given  a 
very  fatisfaftory  fpecimen,  by  his  excellent  translation  of 
Sacontala,  or  the  Fatal  Ring.  This  drama  was  written 
by  Calidafa,  an  Hindoo  poet,  who  flourished  in  the  firlf 
century  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  We  Shall  briefly 
Slate  the  outline  of  it,  and  illustrate  the  ftyle  and  charac¬ 
ter,  by  extracting  two  or  three  of  the  principal  fcenes  : 

DuShmanta,  emperor  of  India,  when  hunting  near  a 
conlecrated  foreft,  meets  with  Sacontala  ;  who,  being  the 
daughter  of  a  king  by  a  nymph  of  the  lower  heaven,  is  left 
by  her  parents  under  the  care  of  the  hermit  Canna.  The 
king  becomes  enamoured  of  her,  and  marries  her  ;  but,  be¬ 
ing  Suddenly  called  to  his  court,  he  leaves  her  in  a  State 
of  pregnancy;  giving  her,  at  the  fame  time,  a  ring,  with 
the  name,  DuShmanta,  engraved  on  it.  The  manner  of 
giving  the  ring  he  thus  relates  :  When  I  was  coming 
from  the  holy  forell  to  the  capital,  my  beloved,  with  tears- 
in  her  eyes,  thus  addreffed  me:  “  How  long  will  the  fon 
ot'  my  lord  keep  me  in  bis  remembrance  ?” — Then,  fixing 
this  ring  on  her  lovely  finger,  I  thus  answered  :  “Repeat 
each  day  one  of  the  three  fyllables  engraved  on  this  gem ; 
and  before  thou  halt  Spelled  the  word  DuShmanta,  one  of 
my  noblelt  officers  Shall  attend  thee,  and  conduCt  my  dar¬ 
ling  to  her  palace.”  In  the  mean  time,  Sacontala,  by  neg- 
leCling  Some  offices  of  hofpitality,  expofed  herfelf  to  the 
wrath  of  ‘  the  angry  Durvafas,’  who  uttered  the  following 
imprecation :  “  He  on  whom  thou  art  meditating,  on 
whom  alone  thy  heart  is  now  fixed,  while  thou  negleCteft. 
a  pure  gem  of  devotion  who  demands  hoi'pitality,  Shall 
forget  thee,  when  thou  feeft  him  next,  as  a  man  reltored- 
to  Sobriety  forgets  the  words  which  he»  uttered  in  a  fit  of 
intoxication.”  His  wrath  being,  however,  Softened  by  the 
intreaties  of  one  of  the  dami'els  attending  on  Sacontala* 
he  consented  that,  though  his  word  could  not.be  recalled, 
the  l'pell  which  it  had  raifed  Should  be  wholly  removed, 
when  her  lord  Should  See  his  ring.  The  king  not  fending 
according  to  his  promife,  Canna,  the  devout  and  holy, 
hermit,  is  induced  by  fome  favourable  omens,  to  convey 
his  adopted  daughter  to  the  palace,  in  company  with  Gau- 
tami,  aai  old  female  hermit,  and  two  Brahmins.  They 
gain  admittance  into  the  king’s  prel’ence  :  but  DuShmanta,. 
being,  under  the  influence  of  the  Spell,,  denies  all  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  wife.  Sacontala,  recollecting  what  her  com¬ 
panions  had  laid  concerning  the  ring,  otfers  to  prefent  it, 
to  him  ;  but,  alas !  it  was  gone.  This  confirms  the  king 
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In  his  fufpicions  ;  and  Sacontala,  as  (lie  retreats  in  tears, 
is  fnatched  away  by  a  body  of  light  in  a  female  form.  Soon 
after,  the  ring,  which  had  fallen  into  a  brook,  is  brought 
to  the  king,  who  inftantly  recognizes  his  wife,  and  afflicts 
himfelf  greatly  for  her  lofs.  He  is,  at  length,  in  conl'e- 
quence  of  fupernatural  afflftance,  reftored  to  her,  with 
the  additional  fatisfafiion  of  finding  her  delivered  of  a  fon, 
of  whom  it  was  predicted,  that  ‘  before  he  had  paffed  the 
ocean  of  mortal  life,  he  fflould  rule,  unequalled  in  com¬ 
bat,  this  earth  with  feven  peninfulas ;  and  that,  as  he  was 
then  called  Servademana,  becaul’e  he  tamed  even  in  child¬ 
hood  the  fiercell  animals,  fo  in  his  riper  years,  he  fflould 
acquire  the  name  of  Bharata,  becaule  he  fflould  fufcain  and 
nouuiffl  the  world.’ 

The  following  beautiful  fcene  takes  place  at  the  parting 
of  Sacontala,  when  (he  quits  the  holy  foreft  for  the  palace 
of  her  hufband  : 

Anufuya.  The  fflades  of  night  are  difperfed  ;  and  I  am 
hardly  awake  ;  but  were  I  ever  lb  perfectly  in  my  fenfes, 
what  could  I  now  do  ?  My  hands  move  not  readily  to 
the  ufual  occupations  of  the  morning. — Let  the  blame  be 
call  on  love,  on  love  only,  by  whom  our  friend  has  been 
reduced  to  her  prefent  condition,  through  a  monarch  who 
has  broken  his  word. — Or  does  the  imprecation  of  Dur- 
vafas  already  prevail  ? — How  elle  could  a  virtuous  king, 
who  made  fo  folemn  an  engagement,  have  buffered  fo  long 
a  time  to  elaple  without  lending  even  a  melfage  ? — Shall 
we  convey  the  fatal  ring  to  him  ? — Or  what  expedient 
can  be  fuggefted  for  the  relief  of  this  incomparable  girl, 
who  mourns  without  cealing  ? — Yet  what  fault  has  ffle 
committed  ? — With  all  my  zeal  for  her  happinefs,  I  can¬ 
not  fummon  courage  enough  to  inform  our  lather  Canna 
that  ffle  is  pregnant. — What  then,  oh  !  what  Hep  can  I 
take  to  relieve  her  anxiety. 

Priyamvada  enters. 

Pri.  Come,  Anufuya,  come  quickly.  They  are  making 
fuitable  preparations  for  conducting  Sacontala  to  her  hul- 
band’s  palace. 

Auit.  [ With  furprife.]  What  fay  you,  my  friend  ? 

Pri.  Hear  me.  I  went  juft  now  to  Sacontala,  meaning 
only  to  afk  if  (lie  had  flept  well - 

Ami.  W  hat  then  ?  oh  ?  what  then  ? 

Pri.  She  was  fitting  with  her  head  bent  on  her  knee, 
when  our  father  Canna,  entering  her  apartment,  em¬ 
braced  and  congratulated  her. — “  My  fweet  child,”  faid 
he,  “  there  has  been  a  happy  omen:  the  young  Brahmin 
who  officiated  in  our  morning  facrifice,  though  his  fight 
was  impeded  by  clouds  of  fmoke,  dropped  the  clarified 
butter  into  the  very  centre  of  the  adorable  flame. — Now, 
fince  the  pious  aft  of  my  pupil  has  profpered,  my  fofter- 
child  mull  not  be  buffered  any  longer  to  [anguibh  in  bor¬ 
row  ;  and  this  day  I  am  determined  to  fend  thee  from 
the  cottage  of  the  old  hermit  who  bred  thee  up,  to  the 
palace  of  the  monarch  who  has  taken  thee  by  the  hand.” 

Anu.  My  friend,  who  told  Canna  what  paffed  in  his 
ab  le  nee  ? 

Pri.  When  he  entered  the  place  where  the  holy  fire  was 
blazing,  he  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  pronouncing  di¬ 
vine  meafures - 

Anu.  [  Amazed .]  Ah  !  you  aftoniffl  me. 

Pri.  Hear  the  celeftial  verfe  : — “  Know  that  thy  adopt¬ 
ed  daughter,  O  pious  Brahmin,  has  received  from  Dulh- 
manta  a  ray  of  glory  deftined  to  rule  the  world  ;  as  the 
wood  Sami  becomes  pregnant  with  myfterious  fire.” 

Anu.  [ Embracing  Priyamvada.]  I  am  delighted,  my  be¬ 
loved  ;  I  am  tranfported  with  joy.  But — fince  they  mean 
to  deprive  us  of  our  friend  fo  loon  as  to-day,  I  feel  that 
my  delight  is  at  leaft  equalled  by  my  forrow. 

Pri.  Oh  !  we  muff  fubmit  patiently  to  the  anguiffl  of 
parting.  Our  beloved  friend  will  now  be  happy ;  and 
that  fflould  confole  us. 

Anu..  Let  us  now  make  hafte  to  drefs  her  in.  bridal  ar¬ 
ray.  I  have  already,  for  that  purpofe,  'filled  the  fnell  of 
a  cocoa-nut,  which  you  fee  fixed  on  an  Amra  tree,  with 
the  fragrant  dull  of  Nagacelaras  5  take  it  down  and  keep 
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it  in  a  frefh  lotos-leaf,  whilft  I  colleft  borne  Gorachana 
from  the  forehead  of  a  (acred  cow,  fome  earth  from  con- 
fecrated  ground,  and  fome  frelh  cufa  grabs,  of  which  I 
will  make  a  pafte  to  enfure  good  fortune. 

Pri.  By  all  means. 

[S/;«  takes  down  the  perfume. - Anufuya  goes  out. 

[ Behind  the  feenes.]  O  Gautami,  bid  the  two  Mifras,Sarn- 
garava  and  Saradwata,  make  ready  to  accompany  my  child 
Sacontala. 

Pri.  [Lifning.]  Lobe  no  time,  Anufuya-,  lobe  no  time. 
Our  father  Canna  is  giving  orders  for  the  intended  jour¬ 
ney  to  Haiti  napura. 

Anufuya  re-enters  mth  the  ingredients  of  her  charm. 

Anu.  I  am  here  :  let  us  go,  my  Priyamvada.  [ They  both 
advance. 

Pri.  [ Looking .]  There  (lands  our  Sacontala,  after  her 
bath  at  fun-rife,  while  many  holy  women,  who  are  con¬ 
gratulating  her,  carry  balkets  of  hallowed  grain. - Let 

us  haften  to  greet  her. 

Enter  Sacontala,  Gautami,  and  female  Hermits. 

Sac.  I  proftrate  myfelf  before  the  goddefs. 

Gaut.  My  child,  thou  canft  not  pronounce  too  often 
the  word,  goddefs  :  thus  wilt  thou  procure  great  felicity 
for  thy  lord 

Herm.  Mayft  thou,  O  royal  bride,  be.  delivered  of  a  hero  1 

[  The  Hermits  go  outr 

Both  damfcls.  [ Approaching  Sacontala.]  Beloved  friend, 
was  your  bath  pleafant  ? 

Sac:  O  !  my  friends,  you  are  welcome  :  let  us  fit  awhile 
together.  [  They  feat  therf elves. 

Anu.  Now  you  mv.ft  be  patient,  whillt  I  bind  on  a  charm 
to  fecure  your  happinefs. 

Sac.  That  is  kind. - Much- has  been  decided  this- 

day  :  and  the  pleafure  of  being  thus  attended  by  my  fweet 
friends  will  not  boon  return.  [  Wiping  off  her  tears, 

Pri.  Beloved,  it  is  unbecoming  to  weep  at  a  time  when 
you  are  going  to  be  bo  happy. —  [ Both  damfels  burji  into  tears 
as  they  drefs  her.']  Your  elegant  perl’on  deferves  richer  ap¬ 
parel  :  it  is  now  decorated  with  luch  rude  dowers  as  we 
could  procure  in  the  foreft. 

Canna’s  Pupil  enters  with  rich  clothes. 

Pup.  Here  is  a  complete  drefs.  Let  the  queen  wear  it 
aubpicioully  ;  and  may  her  life  be  long  !  [  The  women  look, 

with  afionifnment. 

Gaut.  My  fon,  Harita,  whence  came  this  apparel  ? 

Pup.  From  the  devotion  of  our  father  Canna,. 

Gaut.  What  doft  thou  mean  ? 

Pup.  Be  attentive.  The  venerable  fage  gave  this  order : 
“  Bring  freffl  flowers  for  Sadontala  from  the  moft  beauti¬ 
ful  trees  :”  and  fuddenly-  the  wood-nymphs  appeared,, 
railing  their  hands,  which  rivalled  new  leaves  in  beauty 
and  foftnefs.  Some  of  them  wove  a  lower  mantle  bright 
as  the  moon,  the  prefage  of  her  felicity  ;  another  prelfed- 
the  juice  of  laeffla  to  itain  her  feet  exquilitely  red;  t he¬ 
rd!  were  bulled  in  forming  the  gayelt  ornaments ;  and! 
they  eagerly  fflowered  their  gifts  on  us. 

Pri.  [Looking  ai'Sacontala.]  Thus  it  is,  that  even  the 
bee,  whofe  neft  is  within  the  hollow  trunk,  does  homage 
to  the  honey  of  the  lotos-flower. 

Gaut.  The  nymphs  mult  have  been  commiffoned  by 
the  goddefs  of  the  king’s  ,  fortune,  to  p reel  iff  the  accellioiv 
of  brighter  ornaments  in  his  palace.  [Sacontala  looks  modejl 

Pup.  I  mult  haften  to  Canna,  who  is  gone  to  bathe  in. 
the  Malini,  and  lei  him  know  the  fignal  kindnefs  of  the 
wood-nymphs..  [He  gees  out. 

Anu.  My  fweet  frend,  I  little  expeffed  fo  fplendid  a  drefs  : 
— how  (hall  I  adjuft  it  properly  ? — [Confi dering] — Oh  !  my 
(kill  in  painting  will  fupply  me  with  fome  hints  ;  and  I 
will  difpofe  the  drapery  according  to  art. 

Sac.  I  know  well  your  affe&ion  for  him. 

Canna  enters meditating 

Can.  [Af  de.]  This  day  muft  Sacontala  depart :  that  is 
rrifolved  ;  yetrny  foul  is  (mitten. with  anguilh, — My  bpeech 
is  interrupted  by  a  torrent  of  tears,  which  my  reafon  (up- 
prelbes  and  turns  inward  ;  my  very  fight  is  dimmed  — 

Strange 
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Srange  that  the  affliction  of  a  forefler,  retired  from  the 
haunts  of  men,  fhould  be  fo  exceflive  ! — Oh,  with  what 
pangs  rnuffc  they,  who  are  fathers  of  families,  be  afflifted 
on  the  departure  of  a  daughter  !  [He  walks  round  mufng. 

Pri.  Mow,  my  Sacontala,  you  are  becomingly  decorated  : 
put  on  this  lower  veil,  the  gift  of  fylvan  goddefles. 

[Sacontala  rifcs  and  puts  on  the  mantle. 

Gant.  My  child,  thy  fpiritual  father,  whofe  eyes  over¬ 
flow  with  tears  of  joy,  Hands  defiring  to  embrace  thee, 
Haften  therefore  to  do  him  reverence. 

[Sacontala  modejl/y  bows  to  him. 

Can.  Mayfc  thou  be  cherifhed  by  thy  hufband,  as  Sar- 
mifhtha  was  cheriflied  by  Yayati !  Mayft  thou  bring  forth 
a  fovereign  of  the  world,  as  file  brought  forth  Puru  ! 

Gaut.  This  my  child,  is  not  a  mere  benediction  ;  it  is  a 
boon  aCtually  conferred. 

Can.  My  belt  beloved,  come  and  walk  with  me  round 
the  facrificial  fire. — [They  all  advance. ]  May  thefe  fires  pre- 
ferve  thee  !  Fires  which  fpring  to  their  appointed  ftations 
on  the  holy  hearth,  and  confuine  the  confecrated  wood, 
while  the  frefh  blades  of  myfterious  cufa  lie  fcattered 
around  them  ! — Sacramental  fires,  which  deftroy  fin  with 

the  riling  fumes  of  clarified  butter  ! - [Sacontala  walks 

with  folemnity  round  the  hearth .]  Now  fet  out,  my  darling, 

on  thy  aufpicious  journey. - [ Looking  round .]  Where 

are  the  attendants,  the  two  Mifras  ? 

Enter  Sarngarava  and  Saradwata. 

Both.  Holy  fage,  we  are  here. 

Can.  My  fon  Sarngarava,  fhow  thy  After  her  way. 

Sam.  Come,  damfel. -  [They  all  advance. 

Can.  Hear,  O  ye  trees  of  this  hallowed  forefl ;  ye  trees, 
in.  which  the  fylvan  goddefles  have  their  abode  ;  bear,  and 
proclaim,  that  Sacontala  is  going  to  the  palace  of  her  wed¬ 
ded  lord  ;  fhe  who  drank  not,  though  thirfly,  before  you 
were  watered  ;  fhe  who  cropped  not,  through  affeflion  for 
you,  one  of  your  frefh  leaves,  though  fhe  would  have  been 
pleafed  with  l'uch  an  ornament  for  her  locks  ;  fhe  whofe 
chief  delight' was  in  the  feafon  when  your  branches  are 
Ipangled  with  flowers ! 

Chorus  of  invifible  Wood-nymphs. 

May  her  way  be  attended  with  prosperity !  May  propi¬ 
tious  breezes  Sprinkle,  for  her  delight,  the  odoriferous 
ciuft  of  rich  blofioms  !  May  pools  of  clear  water,  green 
with  the  leaves  of  the  lotos,  refrefh  her  as  fhe  walks  ! 
and  may  fhady  branches  be  her  defence  from  the  fcorching 
fun-beams  !  [  All  HJlen  with  admiration. 

Sam.  Was  that  the  voice  of  the  Cocila  wifhing  a  happy 
journey  to  Sacontala  ? — Or  did  the  nymphs,  who  are  allied 
to  the  pious  inhabitants  of  thefe  woods*  repeat  the  war¬ 
bling  of  the  mufical  bird,  and  make  its  greeting  their  own  ? 

Gaut.  Daughter,  the  fylvan  goddefles,  who  love  their 
kindred  hermits,  have  wifned  you  profperity,  and  are  en¬ 
titled  to  humble  thanks. 

[Sacontala-  walks  round ,  bowing  to- the  nymphs. 

Sac.  [Afide,  to  Priyamvada.]  Delighted  as  I  am,  O 
Priyamvada,  with  the  thought  of  feeing  again  the  fon  of 
my  lord,  yet,  on  leaving  this  grove,  my  early  afylum,  I 
am  ioarcely  able  to  walk. 

Pri.  You  lament  not  alone. - Mark  the  affliction  of 

the  forefl  itfelf  when  the  time  of  your  departure  ap¬ 
proaches  ! — The  female  antelope  browfes  no  more  on  the 
collected  cufa  grafs ;  and  the  peahen  ceafes  to  dance  on 
the  lawn  :  the  very  plants  of  the  grove,  whofe  pale  leaves 
fall  on  the  ground,  lofe  their  ftrengtli  and  their  beauty. 

Sac.  Venerable  father,  fuffer  me  to  addrefs  this  Mad- 
havi  creeper,  whole  red  blofioms  inflame  the  grove. 

Can  My  child,  I  know  thy  affeCtion  for  it. 

Sac.  [Embracing  the  plant. ]  O  molt  radiant  of  twining 
plants,  receive  my  embraces,  and  return  them  with  thy 
flexible  arms :  from  this  day,  though  removed  to  a  fatal 
diftance,  I  fliall  for  ever  be  thine. — O  beloved  father,  con¬ 
sider  this  creeper  as  mylelf. 

Can.  My  darling,  thy  amiable  qualities  have  gained  thee 
a.  hufband  equal  to  thyfelf :  fuch  an  event  has  been  long, 
for  thy  fake,  the  chief  objeCt  of  my  heart  j  and  now*  fince 


my  folicitude  for  thy  marriage  is  at  an  end,  I  will  niari'y* 
thy  favourite  plant  to  the  bridegroom  Amra,  who  fheds 
fragrance  near  her. - Proceed,  ray  child,  on  thy  journey. 

Sac.  [Approaching  the  two  darrfelsi ]  Sweet'  friends,  let  this 
Madhavi  creeper  be  a  precious  depofit  in  your  hands. 

Anu.  and  Pri.  Alas  !  in  whole  care  fliall  we  be  left  f 

[They  both  weep. 

Can.  Tears  are  vain,  Anufuya  :  our  Sacontala  ought  ra¬ 
ther  to  be  fupported  by  your  firmnefs,  than  weakened  by 
your  weeping.  [All  advance. 

Sac.  Father!  when  yon  female  antelope,  who  now  moves 
flowly  from  the  weight  of  the  young  ones  with  which  fhe 
is  pregnant,  fliall  be  delivered  of  them,  fend  me,  I  beg,  a 
kind  meflage  with  tidings  of  her  fafety. - Do  not  forget. 

Can.  My  beloved,  I  will  not  forget  it. 

Sac.  [Advancing,  then  fopping.]  Ah !  what  is  it  that 
clings  to  the  fkirts  of  my  robe,  and  detains  me  ? 

[She  turns  round,  and  looks. 

Can.  It  is  thy  adopted  child,  the  little  fawn,  whole 
mouth,  when  the  fharp  points  of  cufa  grafs  had  wounded 
it,  has  been  fo  often  fmeared  by  thy  hand/ with  the  heal¬ 
ing  oil  of  Ingudi ;  who  has  been  fo  often  fed  by  thee  with 
a  handful  of  Syamaka  grains,  and  now  will  not  leave  the 
footfleps  of  his  proteCtrefs. 

Sac.  Why  doll  thou  weep,  tender  fawn,  for  me,  who 
mull  leave  our  common  dwelling-place  ? — As  thou  waft 
reared  by  me  when  thou  hadft  loft  thy  mother,  who  died 
foon  after  thy  birth,  fo  will  my  fofter-father  attend  thee, 
when  we  are  feparated,  with  anxious  care. — Return,  poor 
thing,  return — we  mull  part.  [5/re  burjls  into  tears. 

Can.  Thy  tears,  my  child,  ill  fuit  the  occafion  :  we  fliall 
all  meet  again  :  be  firm  :  fee  the  direfl  road  before  thee, 
and  follow  it. — When  the  big  tear  lurks  beneath  thy 
beautiful  eye-laflies,  let  thy  refolution  check  its  firft  ef¬ 
forts  to  difengage  itfelf. — In  thy  paffage  over  this  earth, 
where  the  paths  are  now  high,  now  low,  and  the  true  path 
feldom  diflinguifhed,  the  traces  of  thy  feet  muft  needs  be 
unequal  *  but  virtue  will  prefs  thee  right  onward. 

Sarn.  It  is  a  facred  rule,  holy  fage,  that  a  benevolent 
man  fhould  accompanya  traveller  till  he  meet  with  abun¬ 
dance  of  water  ;  and  that  rule  you  have  carefully  ob- 
ferved  :  we  are  now  near  the  brink  of  a  large  pool.  Give 
us,  therefore,  your  commands,  and  return. 

Can.  Let  us  reft  awhile  under  the. fhade  of  this  Vata  tree. 

[They  all  go  to  the  fia.de.'] - What  meflage  can  I  fend  with 

propriety  to  the  noble  Dufhmanta  ?  [He  meditates. 

Anu.  [Afide  to  Sacontala.]  My  beloved  friend,  every 
heart  in  our  afylum  is  fixed  on  you  alone,  and  all  are  af- 
fiifted  by  your  departure. — Look;  the  bird  Chacravaca, 
called  by  his  mate,  who  is  almoft  hidden  by  water-lilies, 
gives  her  no  anfwer;  but,  having  dropped  from  his  bill 
the  fibres  of  lotos-ftalks  which  he  had  plucked,  gazes  on 
you  with  inexpreffible  tendernefs. 

Can.  My  fon  Sarngarava,  remember,  when  thou  fhalt 
prefent  Sacontala  to  the  king,  to  addrefs  him  thus,  in  my 
name  :  “  Confidering  us  hermits  as  virtuous,  indeed,  but 
rich  only  in  devotion,  and  confidering  alfo  thy  own  ex¬ 
alted  birth,  retain. thy  love  for  this  girl,  which  arofe  in 
thy  bof'om  without  any  interference  of  her  kindred  ;  and 
look  on  her  among  thy  wives  with  the  fame  kindnefs  which 
they  experience  :  more  than  that  cannot  be  demanded  ;■ 
fince  particular  affeftion  muft  depend  on  the  will  of 
heaven.” 

Sam.  Your  meflage,  venerable  man,  is  deeply  rooted  in 
my  remembrance. 

Can.  [Looking  tenderly  at  Sacontala.]  Now,  my  darling, 
thou  too  muft  be  gently  admonifhed. — We,  who  are  hum¬ 
ble  forefters,  are  yet  acquainted  with  the  world  which  we 
have  forfaken. 

Sarn.  Nothing  can  be  unknown  to  the  wife. 

Can.  Hear  my  daughter. — When  thou  art  fettled  in  the 
manfion  of  thy  hufband,  fhow  due  reverence  to  him,  and 
to  thofe  whom  he  reveres :  though  we  have  other  wives, 
be  rather  an  affeiflionate  handmaid  to  them  than  a  rival. — 
Should  he  difpleafe  thee,- let  not  thy  refentment  lead  thee 

to 
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•to  difobedien.ee.— In  thy  conduct  to  thy  domeftics  be  ri¬ 
gidly  juft  and  impartial;  and  feek  not  eagerly  thy  own 
gratifications.— By  fuch  behaviour  young  women  become 
refpeitable  ;  but  perverfe  wives  are  the  bane  of  a  family. 
— What  thinks  Gautami  of  this  leifon  ? 

Gciut.  It  is  incomparable  : — my  child,  be  fure  to  remem¬ 
ber  it. 

Can,  Come,  my  beloved 'girl,  give  a  parting  embrace  to 
jne  and  to  thy  tender  companions. 

Sac.  Mult  Anufuya  and  Priyamvada  return  to  the  her¬ 
mitage  ? 

Can.  They  too,  my  child  mult  be'fuitably  married  ;  and 
it  would  not  be  proper  for  them  yet  to  vifit  the  city  ;  but 
Gautami  will  accompany  thee 

Sac.  [Embracing  him.)  Removed  from  the  bofom  of  my 
father,  like  a  young  fandal-tree  rent  from  the  hills  of  Ma¬ 
laya,  how  lhall  I  exift  in  a  ftrange  foil '■? 

Can.  Be  not  lo  anxious.  When  thou  -fhalt  be  miftrefs 
of  a  family,  and  confort  of  a  king,  thou  mayft,  indeed, 
be  occafionally  perplexed  by  the  intricate  affairs  which 
arife  from  exuberance  of  wealth,  but  wilt  then  think  lightly 
of  this  tranfient  affliction,  efpecially  when  thou  ihalt  have 
a  fon  (and  a  fon  thou  wilt  have)  bright  as  the  riling  day- 
ftar. — Know  alfowith  certainty,  that  the  body  mull  ne- 
ceffarily,  at  the  appointed  moment,  be  leparated  from  the 
foul  :  who,  then,  can  be  immoderately  afflicted,  when  the 
weaker  bounds  of  extrinlic  relations  are  loofened,  or  even 
broken  ? 

Sac.  [ Falling  at  his  feet.]  My  father,  I  thus  humbly 
declare  my  veneration  for  you. 

Can.  Excellent  girl,  may  my  effort  for  thy  happinefs 
prove  fuccefsful. 

Sac.  [ Approaching  her  two  companions.']  Come,  then,  my 
beloved  friends,  embrace  me  together.  [They  embrace  her. 

Ann.  My  friend,  if  the  virtuous  monarch  Ihould  not  at 
once  recoiled  you,  only  fhow  him  the  ring  on  which  his 
own  name  is  engraved. 

Sac.  [Starting.]  My  heart  flutters  at  the  bare  apprehen- 
flon  which  you  have  railed. 

Pri.  Fear  not,  fweet  Sacontala  :  love  always  raifes  ideas 
of  mifery,  which  are  feldom  or  never  realiled. 

Sam.  Holy  fage,  the  fun  has  rifen  to  a  confiderable 
height :  let  the  queen  liaften  her  departure. 

Sac.  [ Again  embracing  Canna.]  When,  my  father,  oh  ! 
when  again  lhall  I  behold  this  alylum  of  virtue  ? 

Can.  Daughter,  w'hen  thou  fhalt  long  have  been  wedded, 
like  this  fruitful  earth,  to  the  pious  monarch,  and  Ihalt 
have  borne  him  a  fon,  whofe  car  lhall  be  matchlefs  in  bat¬ 
tle,  thy  lord  lhall  transfer  to  him  the  burthen  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  thou,  with  thy  Dulhmanta,  ihalt  again  feek  tran¬ 
quillity,  before  thy  final  departure,  in  this  loved  and  con- 
fecrated  grove. 

Gaut.  My  child,  the  proper  time  for  our  journey  paffes 
away  rapidly  :  fuller  thy  father  to  return. — Go,  venerable 
man,  go  back  to  thy  manfion,  from  which  Ihe  is  doomed 
to  be  fo  long  abfent. 

Can.  Sweet  child,  this  delay  interrupts  my  religious  du¬ 
ties. 

Sac.  You,  my  father  will  perform  them  long  without 
forrow  ;  but  I,  alas  !  am  deftined  to  bear  affliction. 

Can.  O  my  daughter,  compel  me  not  to  neglect  my 
daily  devotions.— [Sighing.]  No,  my  forrow  will  not  be 
diminiihed. — Can  it  ceafe,  my  beloved,  when  the  plants 
which  rife  luxuriantly  from  the  hallowed  grains  which  thy 
hand  has  drown  before  my  Cottage,  are  continually  in  my 
light  ? — Go,  may  thy  journey  profper. 

[Sacontala  goes  out  with  Gautami  and  the  two  Mifras. 

Both  damfels.  [ Looking  after  Sacontala  with  anguijh,] 
Alas !  alas  !  our  beloved  is  hidden  by  the  thick  trees. 

Can.  My  children,  fince  your  friend  is  at  length  de¬ 
parted,  check- your  immoderate  grief,  and  follow  me. 

[7 hey  all  turn  bach. 

Both.  Holy  father,  the  grove  will  be  a  perfeCt  vacuity 
without  Sacontala. 

Can.  Your  affeCtion  will  certainly  give  it  that  appear- 
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ance. - [He  walks  round  meditating.]— Ah  me  1 — Yes  ;  at 

lalt  my  weak  mind  has  attained  its  due  tirmnefs  after  the 
departure  of  my  Sacontala.— In  truth  a  daughter  mull 
fooner  or  later  be  the  property  of  another  ;  and,  having 
now  lent  her  to  her  lord,  I  find  my  foul  clear  and  undit- 
turbed,  like  that  of  a  man  who  has  reitored  to  its  owner 
an  ineflimable  depofit  which  he  long  had  kept  with  folici- 
tude.  [They  go  out. 

The  following  feene,  in  which  Dufhraahta,  in  cdnle- 
quence  of  having  recovered  the  fatal  ring,  again  recolleCts 
his  attachment  to  Sacontaia,  poffelfes  many  beauties  : 

Dulhmanta  enters  in  penitential  weeds,  preceded  by  a 
Warder,  and  attended  by  Madhaya,  (the  King's.  Buffoon, 
as  he  is  called.)  The  nymph  Mifraeefi,  inviiible  to  them. 

Chamberlain.  [Looking  at  the  King.]  Ah  !  how  majef- 
tic  are  noble  forms  in  every  habiliment ! — Our  prince, 
even  in  the  garb  of  affliction,  is  a  venerable  objeCt.— 
Though  he  has  abandoned  pleafure,  ornaments,  and  bufi- 
nef's  ;  though  he  has  become  fo  thin,  that  his  golden  brace¬ 
let  falls  loofened  even  down  to  his  wrifl ;  though  his  lips 
are  parched  with  the  heat  of  his  fighs,  and  his  eyes  are 
fixed  open  by  long  forrow  and  want  of  deep,  yet  I  am 
dazzled  by  the  blaze  of  virtue  which  beams  in  his  counte¬ 
nance  like  a  diamond  exquifitely  poliflied. 

Mifraeefi.  [A fide  gazing  on  Dulhmanta.  j  With  good  rea- 
fon  is  my  beloved  Sacontala,  though  difgraced  and  rejected, 
heavily  opprefl'ed  with  grief  through  the  abfence  of  this 
youth. 

Du/hmanta.  [Advancing Jlowly,  in  deep  meditation.]  When 
my  darling  with  an  antelope’s  eyes  would  have  reminded 
me  of  our  love,  I  was  affuredly  flumbering;  but  excefs 
of  mifery  has  hwakened  me. 

Mifr.  [Afide.]  The  charming  girl  will  at  laft  be  happy. 

Madh.  [Afide.]  This  monarch  of  ours  is  caught  again 
in  the  gale  of  affeCtion  ;  and  I  hardly  know  a  remedy  for 
his  illnefs. 

Cham.  [Approaching  Dulhmanta.]  May  the  king  be  vic¬ 
torious  ! — Let  him  furvey  yon  fine  woodland,  thefe  cool 
walks,  and  this  blooming  garden  ;  where  he  may  repofe 
with  pleafure  on  banks  of  delight. 

Dujhm.  [Not  attending  to  him.]  Warder,  inform  the  chief 
minifter  in  my  name,  that,  having  refolved  on  a  long  ab¬ 
fence  from  the  city,  I  do  not  mean  to  fit  for  fome  time  in 
the  tribunal ;  but  let  him  write  and  difpatch  to  me  all  the 
cafes  that  may  arife  among  my  fubjeCts. 

Warder.  As  the  king  commands.  [He  goes  out. 

Dujhm.  [To  the  Chamberlain.]  And  thou,  Parvatayana; 
negleCt  not  thy  Hated  bufmefs. 

Cham.  By  no  means.  [He  goes  cut. 

Madh.  You  have  not  left  a  fly  in  the  garden. — Amufe 
yourfelfnow  in  this  retreat,  which,  feems  pleafed  with  the 
departure  of  the  dewy  feafon. 

Dujbm.  O  Madhavya,  when  perfons  accufed  of  great 
offences  prove  wholly  innocent,  fee  how  their  accufers  are 

punilhed  ! - A  phrenfy  obrtruCted  my  remembrance  of 

any  former  love  for  the  daughter  of  the  fage :  and  now 
the  heart-born  god,  Who  delights  in  giving  pain,  has  fixed 
in  his  bowftring  a  new'  fhaft  pointed  with  the  bloffom  of 
an  Amra. — The  fatal  ring  having  reftored  my  memory, 
fee  me  deplore  with  tears  of  repentance  the  lots  of  my  belt 
beloved,  whom  I  rejected  without  caufe;  fee  me  over¬ 
whelmed  with  forrow,  even  while  the  return  of  fpring  fills 
the  hearts  of  all  others  w’ith  pleafure 

Madh.  Be  ftill,  my  friend,  whilft  I  break  Love’s  arrows 
with  my  Itaff.'  [Hejirikcs  off  fome  flowers  from  an  Amra  tree. 

Dujhm.  [Meditating]  Yes,  I  acknowledge  the  lupreme 
power  of  Brahma. — [To  Madhavya.]  Where  now,  my 
friend,  lhall  I  fit  and  recreate  my  fight  with  the  flender 
fhrubs  which  bear  a  faint  refemblance  to  the  lhape  of  Sa¬ 
contala. 

Madh.  You  will  foon  fee  the  damfel  fkilled  in  painting, 
whom  you  informed  that  you  would  fpend  the  forenoon 
in  yon  bower  of  Madhavi  creepers :  and  fhe  will  bring 
you  the  queen’s  picture  which  you  commanded  her  to. 
draw. 

S  f  Dujhm 
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Dujhm.  My  foul  will  be  delighted  even  by  her  pifture. 
-‘-Show  the  way  to  the  bower. 

Madh.  This  way,  ray  friend. — [  They  both  advance,  Mif- 
racefi  following  than.'] — The  arbour  of  twining  Madhavis, 
embellilhed  with  fragments  of  ftone  like  bright  gems,  ap¬ 
pears  by  its  pleafantnefs,  though  without  a  voice,  to  bid 
thee  welcome. — Let  us  enter  it,  and  be  feated. 

[  T hey  both  fit  down  in  the  bower. 

Mifr.  [Afde.]  From  behind  thefe  branchy  Ihrubs  I  fliall 
behold  the  picture  of  my  Sacontala.— -I  will  afterwards 
haften  to  report  the  lincere  affection  of  her  hufband. 

[S/ie  conceals  herfclf 

Dujhm.  [Sighing.]  O  my  approved  friend,  the  whole 
adventure  of  the  hermitage  is  now  frelh  in  my  memory. — 
L  informed  you  how  deeply  I  was  affefted  by  the  firft 
fight  of  the  damfelj  but  when  Ihe  was  rejefted  by  me  you 
were  not  prelent. — Her  name  was  often  repeated  by  me 
(how,  indeed,  Ihould  it  not?)  in  our  converfation. — 
What  !  haft  thou  forgotten,  as  I  had,  the  whole  ftory  ? 

Mifr.  [ Afde .]  The  fovereigns  of  this  world  mull  not,  I 
find,  be  left  an  inftant  without  the  objefts  of  their  love. 

Madk.  Oh  no:  I  have  not  forgotten  it;  but  at  the  end 
of  our  difeourfe  you  allured  me  that  your  love-tale  was 
in  dented  folely  for  your  diverfion  ;  and  this,  in  the  fnnpli- 
city  of  my  heart,  1  believed.— Some  great  event  feems  in 
all  this  affair  to  be  predeitined  in  heaven. 

Mifr.  [Afde.  ]  Nothing  is  more  true. 

Dujhm.  [Having  meditated.]  O!  my  friend,  fuggeft  fome 
relief  fof  my  torment. 

Madh.  What  new  pain  torments  you  ?  Virtuous  men 
Ihould  never  be  thus  afflifted :  the  moft  violent  wind 
(hakes  not  mountains. 

Dujhm.  When  I  refleft  on  the  fituation  of  your  friend 
Sacontala,  who  mull  now  be  greatly  affefted  by  my  defer- 
tion  of  her,  I  am  without  comfort. — She  made  an  attempt 
to  follow  the  Brahmins  and  the  matron  :  Stay,  faid  the 
fage’s  pupil,  who  was  revered  as  the  lage  himlelf ;  Stay, 
faid  he,  with  a  loud  voice.  Then  once  more  (he  fixed  on 
me,  who  had  betrayed  her,  that  celeltial  face,  then  be¬ 
dewed  with  gufhing  tears  ;  and  the  bare  idea  ot  her  pain 
burns  me  like  an  envenomed  javelin. 

Mifr.  [  Afde .]  How  he  afflifts  himfelf !  1  really  fympa- 
thize  with  him. 

Madh.  Surely  fome  inhabitant  of  the  heavens  mull  have 
wafted  her  to  his  manfion. 

Dujhm.  No;  what  male  divinity  would  have  taken  the 
pains  to  carry  off  a  wife  fo  firmly  attached  to  her  lord  ? 
Menaca,  the  nymph  of  Swerga,  gave  her  birth ;  and  fome 
of  her  attendant  nymphs  have,  I  imagine,  concealed  her 
at  the  delire  of  her  mother. 

Mifr.  [Afide.]  To  reject  Sacontala  was,  no  doubt,  the 
effect  of  a  delirium,  not  the  aft  of  a  waking  man. 

Madh.  If  it  be  thus,  you  will  loon  meet  her  again. 

Dufim.  Alas  !  why  do  you  think  fo  ? 

Madh.  Becaufe  no  father  or  mother  can  long  endure  to 
fee  their  daughter  deprived  of  her  hufband. 

Dujhm.  Was  it  fleep  that  impaired  my  memory  ?  Was 
it  delufion  ?  Was  it  an  error  of  my  judgment  ?  Or  was  it 
the  deltined  reward  of  my  bad  aftions  ?  Whatever  it  was, 
I  am  fenfible  that,  until  Sacontala  return  to  thefe  arms,  I 
(hall  be  plunged  in  the  abyls  of  affliction. 

Madh.  Do  not  delpair :  the  fatal  ring  is  itfelf  an  exam¬ 
ple  that  the  loft  may  be  found. — Events  which  were  fore¬ 
doomed  by  heaven  mult  not  be- lamented. 

Dujhm.  [  Looking  at  his  ring.]  The  fate  of  this  ring,  now 
fallen  from  a  ftation  which  it  will  not  eafily  regain,  I  may 
at  leaft  deplore. — O  gem,  thou  art  removed  from  the  foft 
finger,  beautiful  with  ruddy  tips,  on  which  a  place  had 
been  alligned  thee;  and,  minute  as  thou  art,  thy  bad 
qualities  appear  from  the  fimilarity  of  thy  punilhment  to' 
mine. 

Mifr..  [ Afde .]  Had  it  found  a  way  to  any  other  hand, 
its  lot  would  have  been  truly  deplorable. — O  Menaca,  how 
would  ft  thou  be  delighted  with,  the  converfation  which 
gratifies  my  ears  1 
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Madh.  Let  me  know,  I  pray,  by  what  means  the  ring 
obtained  a  place  on  the  finger  of  Sacontala. 

Dujhm.  You  lhall  know,  my  friend.— When  I  was 
coming  from  the  holy  forell  to  my  capital,  my  beloved, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  thus  addrelfed  me :  “  HoW  long 
will  the  fon  of  my  lord  keep  me  in  his  remembrance  ?” 

Madh.  Well;  what  then? 

Dufim.  Then,  fixing  this  ring  on  her  lovely  finger,  I 
thus  anfwered  :  “  Repeat  each  day  one  of  the  three  lylla- 
bles  engraved  on  this  gem  ;  and,  before  thou  haft  fpelled 
the  word  Dulhmanta,  one  of  my  nobleft  officers  lhall  at¬ 
tend  thee,  and  conduft  my  darling  to  her  palace.” _ Yet 

I  forgot,  I  deierted  her  in  my  phrenly. 

Mifr.  [Afde.]  A  charming  interval  of  three  days  was 
fixed  .between  their  feparation  and  their  meeting,  which 
the  will  of  Brahma  rendered  unhappy. 

Madh.  But  how  came  the  ring’ to  enter,  like  a  hook, 
into  die  mouth. of  a  carp  ? 

Dufim.  When  my  beloved  was  lifting  water  to  her  head 
in  the  pool  of  Sachitirt’ha,  the  ring  mull  have  dropped 
unfeen. 

Madh.  It  is  very  probable. 

Mifr.  [Afde.]  Oh!  it  was  thence  that  the  king,  who 
fears  nothing  but  injuftice,  doubted  the  reality  of  his 
marriage;  but  how,  I  wonder,  could  his  memory  be  con¬ 
nected  with  a  ring  ? 

Dujhm.  I  am  really  angry  with  this  gem. 

Madh.  [Laughing.]  So  am  I  with  this  Half. 

Dufim.  Why  fo,  Madhavya  ? 

Madh.  Becaufe  it  prefumes  to  be  fo  ft  might  when  I  am 
fo  crooked. — Impertinent  ftick  ! 

Dufim .  [  Not  attending  to  him.]  How,  O  ring,  couldft  thou 
leave  that  hand  adorned  with  loft  long  fingers,  and  fall 
into  a  pool  decked  only  with  water-lilies  ? — The  anfwer 
is  obvious ;  thou  art  irrational. — But  how  could  I,  who 
was  born  with  a  reafonabk  foul,  defert  my  only  beloved  ? 

Mifr.  [Afde.]  He  anticipates  my  remark. 

Madh.  [ Afde. ]  So;  I  mult  wait  here  during  his  medi¬ 
tations,  and  perilh  with  hunger 

Dufim.  O  my  darling,  whom  I  treated  with  difrefpeft, 
andforlbok  without  reafon,  when  will  this  traitor,  whole 
heart  is  deeply  flung  with  repentant  forrow,  be  once  more 
bleffed  with  a  fight  of  thee  ? 

A  Damlel  enters  with  a  piBure. 

Damf  Great  king,  the  pifture  is  finilhed. 

[Holding  it  before  him. 

Dufim.  [Gazing  on  it.]  Yes  ;  that  is  her  face  ;  thofe  are 
her  beautiful  eyes  ;  thole  her  lips  embellilhed  with  fmiles, 
and  furpaffmg  the  red  luftre  of  the  Carcandhu  fruit :  her 
moiith  leems,  though  painted,  to  fpeak,  and  her  counte¬ 
nance  darts  beams  of  affeftion  blended  with  a  variety  of 
melting  tints. 

Madk.  Truly,  my  friend,  it  is  a  pifture  fweet  as  love 
itfelf:  my  eye  glides  up  and  down  to  feaft  on  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  it;  and  it  gives  me  as  much  delight  as  if  I  were 
aftually  converting  with  the  living  Sacontala. 

Mifr.  [Afde.]  An  exquifite  piece  of  painting! — My  be¬ 
loved  friend  feems  to  Hand  before  my  eyes. 

Dufim.  Yet  the  pifture  is  infinitely  below  the  original  j 
and  my  warm  fancy,  by  lupplying  its  imperfections,  repre- 
fents,  in  fome  degree,  the  lovelinefs  of  my  darling. 

Mifr.  [Afde.]  His  ideas  are  1'uitable  to  his  exceffive  love 
and  fevere  penitence. 

Dujhm.  [Sighing.]  Alas!  I  rejefted  her  when  Ihe  lately 
approached  me,  and  now  I  do  homage  to  her  pifture ; 
like  a  traveller  who  negligently  paffes  by  a  clear  and  full 
rivulet,  and  foon  ardently  thirfts  for  a  falfe  appearance  of 
water  on  the  landy  delert. 

Madh.  There  are  fo  many  female  figures  on  this  canvas* 
that  I  cannot  well  diftinguilh  the  lady  Sacontala. 

Mifr.  [Afde.]  The  old  man  is  ignorant  of  her  tran- 
feendent  beauty ;  her  eyes,  which  fafeinated  the  foul  of 
his  prince,  never  fparkled,  I  luppofe,  on  Madhavya. 

Dufim.  Which  of  the  figures  do  you  conceive  intended 
for  the  queen  ? 

Madh * 
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Madh.  [  Examining  the  picture.]  It  is  flic,  I  imagine,  who 
looks  a  little  fatigued ;  with  the  firing  of  her  veil  rather 
loofe  j  the  flender  ftalks  of  her  arms  falling  languidly  ;  a 
few  bright  drops  on  her  face,  and  fome  flowers  dropping 
from  her  untied  locks.  That  mult  be  the  queen ;  and  the 
relt,  I  fuppofe,  are  her  daml'els. 

Dii/hm.  You  jtidge  well ;  but  my  affection  requires  fome- 
thing  more  in  the  piece.  Befides,  through  fome  defeat 
in  the  colouring,  a  tear  feems  trickling  down  her  cheek, 
which  ill  fuits  the  ftate  in  which  I  defired  to  fee  her 
painted. — [To  the  Damfe/.]  The  pifture,  O  Chaturica,  is 
unflnilhed. — Go  back  to  the  painting-room,  and  bring  the 
implements  of  thy  art. 

Dam f.  Kind  Madhavya,  hold  the  pifture  while  I  obey 
the  king. 

Dujhm.  No  ;  I  will  hold  it. 

I  He  take's  the  pidlure ;  and  the  Damfel  goes  out. 

Madh.  What  elfe  is  to  be  painted  ? 

Mafr.  [Afde .]  He  defires,  I  prefume,  to  add  all  thofe 
circumftances  which  became  the  fituation  of  his  beloved 
in  the  hermitage. 

Dufim.  In  this  landfcape,  my  friend,  I  with  to  fee  re- 
prefented  tht  river  Malini,  with  fome  amorous  flamingos 
on  its  green  margin  :  farther  back  mult  appear  fome  hills 
near  the  mountain  Himalaya,  furrounded  with  herds  of 
Chamaras ;  and  in  the  fore-ground,  a  dark  fpreading  tree, 
with  fome  mantles  of  woven  bark  fupended  on  its  branches 
to  be  dried  by  the  fun-beams  ;  while  a  pair  of  black  ante¬ 
lopes  couch  in  its  lhade,  and  the  female  gently  rubs  her 
beautiful  forehead  on  the  horn  of  the  paale. 

Madh.  Add  what  you  pleafe  ;  but,  in  my  judgment,  the 
vacant  places  lhould  be  filled  with  old  hermits,  bent,  like 
me,  towards  the  ground. 

Du/hm.  [Not  attending  to  him.]  Oh!  I  had  forgot  that 
my  beloved  herfelf  mult  have  fome  new  ornaments. 

Madh.  What,  I  pray  ? 

Mifr.  [  Afde .]  Such,  no  doubt,  as  become  a  damfel  bred 
in  a  foreft, 

Dujhm.  The  artift  had  omitted  a  Sirilha  flower  with  its 
peduncle  fixed  behind  her  loft  ear,  and  its  filaments  wav¬ 
ing  over  part  of  her  cheek ;  and  between  her  brealls  mult 
be  placed  a  knot  of  delicate  fibres,  from  the  ftalks  of  wa¬ 
ter-lilies,  like  the  rays  of  an  autumnal  moon. 

Madh.  Why  does  the  queen  cover  part  of  her  face,  as 
if  fhe  was  afraid  of  fomething,  with  the  tips  of  her  fingers, 
that  glow  like  the  flowers  of  the  Cuvalaya  ? — Oh  !  I  now 
perceive  an  impudent  bee,  that  thief  of  odours,  who  feems 
eager  to  fip  honey  from  the  lotos  of  her  mouth. 

Dujhm.  A  bee  !  drive  oft’  the  importunate  infect. 

Madh.  The  king  has  l'upreme  power  over  all  offenders. 

Dujhm.  O  male  bee,  who  approached:  the  lovely  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  a  flowery  grove,  w'hy  doll:  thou  expofe  thyfelf  to 
the  pain  of  being  rejefted  ? — See  where  thy  female  fits  on 
abloffom,  and,  though  thiffty,  waits  for  thy  return :  with¬ 
out  thee  fhe  will  not  tafte  its  neflar. 

Mi/r.  [A fide.]  A  wild,  but  apt,  addrefs ! 

Madh.  The  perfidy  of  male  bees  is  proverbial. 

Dujhm.  [  Angrily.]  Should!!  thou  touch,  O  bee,  the  lip 
of  my  darling,  ruddy  as  a  f re  Hi  leaf  on  which  no  wind  has 
yet  breathed,  a  lip  from  which  I  drank  lweetnefs  in  the 
banquet  of  love,  thou  lhalt,  by  my  order,  be  imprifoned 
in  the  centre  of  a  lotos. — Doll  thou  ftill  dilobey  me  ? 

Madh.  How  can  he  fail  to  obey,  fince  you  denounce  fo 
fevere  a  punilhment  ? — [Afdc,  laughing.]  He  is  ftark  mad 
with  love  and  affliction  ;  whilft  I,  by  keeping  him  com¬ 
pany,  ihall  be  as  mad  as  he  without  either. 

Dujhm.  After  my  pofitive  injunction,  art  thou  ftill  un¬ 
moved  ? 

Mifr.  [AJide.]  How  does  excels  of  paflion  alter  even  the 
wife ! 

Madh.  Why,  my  friend,  it  is  only  a  painted  bee. 

Mijr.  [Af.de.]  Oh  !  I  perceive  his  millake  :  it  fnows  the 
perfection  of  the  art.  But  why  does  he  continue  mufing  ? 

Dujhm.  What  ill-natured  remark  was  that  ? — Whilft  I 
am  enjoying  the  rapture  of.  beholding  her  to  whom  ihy 
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foul  is  attached,  thou,  cruel  remembrancer,  telleft  me  that 
it-is  only  a  picture.  [Weeping. 

Mifr.  [AJide.]  Such  are  the  woes  of  a  feparated  lover ! 
He  is  on  all  tides  entangled  in  forrow. 

Du/hm.  Why  do  I  thus  indulge  unremitted  grief  ?  That 
intercourfe  with  my  darling  which  dreams  would  give,  is 
prevented  by  my  inability  to  repofe  ;  and  my  tears  \vi  1 1 
not  fuller  me  to  view  her  diftinCtiy  even  in  this  picture. 

Mifr.  [A fide.]  His  mifery  acquits  him  entirely  of  having 

deferted  her  in  his  perfeCt  fenles. - - 

A  Warder  enters  with  a  leaf. 

Ward.  May  the  king  profper ! — The  chief  minifter  fends 
this  meffage :  “  I  have  carefully  ltated  a  cale  which  has 
arifen  in  the  city,  and  accurately  committed  it  to  writing  : 
let  the  king  deign  to  conlider  it.” 

Dujhm.  Give  me  the  leaf. —  [Receiving  it,  and  reading.]— 

K  Be  it  prefented  at  the  foot  of  the  king,  that  a  merchant 
named  Dhanavriddhi,  who  had  extenlive  commerce  at  fea, 
W’as  loft  in  a  late  Ihipwreck  :  he  had  no  child  born  ;  and 
has  left  a  fortune  of  many  millions,  which  belong,  if  the 
king  commands,  to  the  royal  trealury.” — [With  forrow.] 
Oh!  how  great  a  misfortune  it  is  to  die  childlefs  !  Yet 
with  his  affluence  he  mult  have  had  many  wives : — let  an 
inquiry  be  made  whether  any  one  of  them  is  pregnant. 

Ward.  I  have  heard  that  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  an. 
excellent  man,  named  Sacetaca,  has  already  performed  the 
ceremonies  ufual  on  pregnancy. 

Dufim.  The  child,  though  unborn,  has  a  title  to  his 
father’s  property. — Go  :  bid  the  minifter  make  my  judg¬ 
ment  public. 

Ward.  I  obey.  [Going. 

Dufim.  Stay  awhile - ■ 

Ward.  [  Returning.]  I  am  here. 

Dufk.  Whether  he  had  or  had  not  left  offspring,  the 
eftate  lhould  not  have  been  forfeited. — Let  it  be  proclaim¬ 
ed,  that  whatever  kinlinan  any  one  of  my  fubjeCls  may 
Ioffe,  Dulhmanta  (excepting  always  the  cafe  of  forfeiture 
for  crimes)  will  fupply,  in  tender  affeClion,  the  place  of 
that  kinlinan. 

Ward.  The  proclamation  Ihall  be  made. —  [He  goes  out. . 

[Dulhmanta  continues  meditating .] 

Re-enter  Warder. 

O  king  !  the  royal  decree,  which  proves  that  your  virtues 
are  awake  after  a  long  Humber,  was  heard  with  burfts  of 
applaufe. 

Dufim.  [Sighing  deeply.]  When  an  illuftrious  man  dies,, 
alas,  without  an  heir,  his  eftate  goes  to  a  llranger ;  and 
fuch  will  be  the  fate  of  all  the  wealth  accumulated  by  the 
Ions  of  Puru. 

Ward.  Heaven  avert  the  calamity.  [  Goes  out. 

Dufim.  Wo  is  me  !  I  am  llripped  of  all  the  fel.icity  which 
I  once  enjoyed. 

Mifr.  [AJide.]  How  his  heart  dwells  on  the  idea  of  his 
beloved ! 

Du/hm.  My  lawful  wife,  whom  I  bafely  deferted,  re¬ 
mains  fixed  in  my  foul  •,  Ihe  would  have  been  the  glory 
of  my  family,  and  might  have  produced  a  lbn  brilliant  as 
the  ricbeft  fruit  of  the  teeming  earth. 

Mi/r.  [Af.de.]  She  is  not  forl’aken  by  all ;  and  fo'on,  I 
trail,  will  be  thine. 

Damf.  [Afde.]  What  a  change  has  the  minifter  made  in., 
the_king  by  lending  him  that  mifehievous  leaf !  Behold,., 
he  is  deluged  with  tears. 

Dufim.  Ah  me  !  the  departed  fouls  of  my  aneeftors, 
who  claim  a  lhare  in  the  funeral  cake,  which  I  have  no 
Ion  to  offer,  are  apprehenfive  of  lofing  their  due  ho¬ 
nour,  when  Dulhmanta  Ihall  be  no  more  on  earth  : — who 
then,  alas,  will  perform  in  our  family  thole  obfequies 
which  the  Veda  preferibes  ? — My  forefathers  mull  drink,, 
inllead  of  a  pure  libation,  this  flood  of  tears,  the  only  of¬ 
fering  which  a  man  who  dies  childlefs  can  make  them. 

[Weeping. 

Mdfr.  [Afde.]  Such  a  veil  obfeures  the  king’s  eyes,  that 
he  thinks  it  total  darknefs,  though  a  lamp  be  now  .finning 
brightly. 

Damf 
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Dam/.  Airlift  not  yourfelf  immoderately :  our  lord  is 
young;  and,  when  fons  illuftrious  as  himl'elf  iliall  be  born 
of  other  queens,  his  ancellors  will  be  redeemed  of  their 
offences  committed  here  below. 

Dujhm.  [ With  agony. ]  The  race  of  Puru,  which  has  hi¬ 
therto  been  fruitful  and  unblemifhed,  ends  in  me  ;  as  the 
river  Serefwati  difappears  in  a  region  unworthy  of  her  di¬ 
vine  ftream,  [  He  faints. 

The  concluding  part  of  the  laft  aft  cannot  but  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  reader.  ,  , 

Scene,  a  Fore/.  Enter  Duflimanta. 

Dujhm.  [ Looking  with  fur  prife.) — I  fee  a  child,  but  with 
no  childilh  countenance  or  llren'gth,  whom  two  female 
anclvorites  are  endeavouring  to  keep  in  order;  while  he 
forcibly  pulls  towards  him,  in  rough  play,  a  lion’s  whelp 
with  a  torn  mane,  who  feems  juft  dragged  from  the  half- 
fucked  nipple  of  the  lionefs  ! 

A  little  Boy  and  two  female  Attendants  are  difcovered,  as 
defcribed  by  the  king. 

Boy.  Open  thy  mouth,  lion’s  whelp,  that  I  may  count 
thy  teeth. 

Fir/  Atten.  Intractable  child !  why  doft  thou  torment 
the  wild  animals  of  this  foreft,  whom  we  cherifh  as  if  they 
were  our  own  offspring  ? — Thou  feemeft  even  to  fport  in 
anger. — Aptly  have  the  hermits  named  thee  Servedemana, 
fince  thou  tameft  all  creatures. 

-  Du/im.  Ah  !  what  means  it  that  my  heart  inclines  to 
this  boy  as  if  he  were  my  own  fon  ? — [ Meditating .] — Alas  ! 
I  have  no  fon ;  and  the  reflection  makes  me  once  more 
fqft-hearted. 

Second  Atten.  The  lionefs  will  tear  thee  to  pieces  if  thou 
releafe  not  her  whelp. 

Boy.  [ Smiling.']  Oh!  I  am  greatly  afraid  of  her  to  be 
lure  !  [He  bites  his  lip,  as  in  de/ance  of  her. 

Dufim.  [Afide,  amazed .]  The  child  exhibits  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  heroic  valour,  and  looks  like  fire  which  blazes 
from  the  addition  of  dry  fuel. 

Fir/  Atten.  My  beloved  child,  fet  at  liberty  this  young 
prince  of  wild  beafts  ;  and  I  will  give  thee  a  prettier  play¬ 
thing. 

Boy.  Give  it  firft. — Where  is  it?  [Stretching  out  his  hand. 

Dufim.  [A/de,  gazing  on  the  child’s  palm. ]  What !  the 
very  palm  of  his  hand  bears  the  marks  of  empire ;  and, 
■while  he  thus  eagerly  extends  it,  fhows  its  lines  of  exqui- 
fite  net-work,  and  glow's  like  a  lotos  expanded  at  early 
dawn,  w-hen  the  ruddy  fplendour  of  its  petals  hides  all 
other  tints  in  obfcUrity. 

Second  Atten.  Mere  words,  my  Suvrita,  will  not  pacify 
him. — Go,  I  pray,  to  my  cottage,  where  thou  wilt  find  a 
plaything  made  for  the  hermit’s  child,  Sancara:  it  is  a 
peacock  of  earthen  ware,  painted  with  rich  colours. 

Fir/  Atten.  I  will  bring  it  lpeedily.  [Me  goes  out . 

Boy.  In  the  mean  time  I  will  play  with  the  young  lion. 

Second  Atten.  [ Looking  at  him  with  a  fmile.)  Let  him  go, 
I  entreat  thee. 

Di/hm.  [A/de.')  I  feel  the  tendered:  affeftion  for  this 
unmanageable  child. —  [Sighing/— How  fweet  muft  be  the 
delight  of  virtuous  fathers,  when  they  foil  their  bofoms 
with  duft  by  lifting  up  their  playful  children,  who  charm 
them  with  inarticulate  prattle,  and  (how  the  w'hite  blolfoms 
of  their  teeth,  while  they  laugh  innocently  at  every  trifling 
occurrence  ? 

Second  Atten.  [ Rai/ng  her  /ngcr.)  What!  doft  thou  (how 
no  attention  to  me? — [Looking  round/ — Are  any  of  the 
hermits  near  ? — [Seeing  Duflimanta.] — Oh  !  let  me  requeft 
you,  gentle  ftrangcr,  to  releafe  the  lion’s  whelp,  who  can¬ 
not  dilengage  himfelf  from  the  gralp  of  this  robuft  child. 

Dufim.  I  will  endeavoun — [Approaching  the  Boy,  and 
failing .] — O  thou,  who  art  the  fon  of  a  pious  anchorite, 
how  canft  thou  diflionour  thy  father,  whom  thy  virtues 
would  make  happy,  by  violating  the  rules  of  this  conle- 
crated  foreft  ?  It  becomes  a  black  l’erpent  only  to  infeft  the 
boughs  of  a  fragrant  landal-tree.  [The  Boy  rc/eafes  the  lion. 

Second  Atten.  I  thank  you,  courteous  gueft; — but  lie  is 
not  the -fon  of  an  anchorite. 


_  Dufim.  His  aftions,  indeed,  which  are  conformable  t«* 
his  robuftnefs,  indicate  a  different  birth :  but  my  opinion 
arofe  from  the  fanftity  of  the  place  which  he  inhabits.-— 

[Taking  the  Boy  by  the  hand.) - ■[ Afide .] — Oh!  ftnce  it 

gives  me  fuch  delight  merely  to  touch  the  hand  of  this 
child,  who  is  the  hopeful  fcion  of  a  family  unconnected 
with  mine,  what  rapture  muft  be  felt  by  the  fortunate  man 
from  whom  he  fprang  ? 

Second  Atten.  [Gazing  on  them  alternately .]  Oh  wonderful ! 

Dufm.  What  has  railed  your  wonder  ? 

Second  Atten.  The  aftonilliing  refemblance  between  the 
child  and  you,  gentle  ftranger,  to  whom  he  bears  no  rela¬ 
tion. — It  furprifed  me  alfo  to  fee,  that  although  he,  has 
childilh  humours,  and  had  no  former  acquaintance  with 
you,  yet  your  words  have  reftored  him  to  his  natural  good 
temper. 

Dufim.  [ Rai/ng  the  Boy  to  his  bofom.)  Holy  matron,  if 
he  be  not  the  fon  of  a  hermit,  what  then  is  the  name  of 
his  family  ? 

Second  Atten.  He  is  defcended  from  Puru. 

Dujhm.  [ Afide .]  Hah!  thence,  no  doubt,  fprings  his  dif- 
pofition,  and  my  affection  for  him. — .[Setting  him  down.) — 
[Aloud.)  It  is,  I  know,  an  eftablifhed  ulag.:  among  the 
princes  of  Puru’s  race,  to  dwell  at  firft  in  rich  palaces 
with  ftuccoed  walls,  where  they  protect,  and  cherifti  the 
world,  but  in  the  decline  of  life  to  leek  humbler  manfions 
near  the  roots  of  venerable  trees,  where  hermits  with  lub- 
dued  paflions  practife  auftere  devotion. — I  wonder,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  boy,  who  moves  like  a  god,  could  have 
been  born  of  a  mere  mortal. 

Second  Atten.  Affable  ftranger,  your  wonder  wall  ceafe 
when  you  know  that  his  mother  is  related  to  a  celeftial 
nymph,  and  brought  him  forth  in  the  facred  foreft  of 
Cafyapa.  , 

Dujhm.  [Afide.)  I  am  tranfported. — This  is  a  frefli 

ground  of  hope. - [Aloud.) — Wkat  virtuous  monarch 

took  his  excellent  mother  by  the  hand  ? 

Second  Atten.  Oh  !  I  muft  not  give  celebrity  to  the  name 
of  a  king  who  deferted  his  lawful  wife. 

Dujhm.  [Afide.)  Ah!  (Ire  means  me. — Let  me  nowalk 
the  name  of  the  fweet  child’s  mother. — [Meditating.) — But 
it  is  again  ft  good  manners  to  inquire  concerning  the  wife 
of  another  man. 

The  Firft  Attendant  re-enters  with  a.  toy. 

Fir/  Atten.  Look,  Servademana,  look  at  the  beauty  of 
this  bird,  Saconta  lavanyam. 

Boy.  [Looking  eagerly  round.)  Sacontala  !  Oh,  where  is 
my  beloved  mother?  [Both  Attendants  laugh t 

Fir/  Atten.  He  tenderly  loves  bis  mother,  and  was  de¬ 
ceived  by  an  equivocal  phrafe. 

Second  Atten.  My  child,  (lie  meant  only  the  beautiful 
fhape  and  colours  of  this  peacock.  • 

Dujhm.  [Ajidc.)  Is  my  Sacontala  then  his  mother  ?  Or 
has  that  dear  name  been  given  to  fome  other  woman  ? — 
This  converfation  refembles  the  fallacious  appearance  of 
water  in  a  delert,  which  ends  in  bitter  difappointment  to 
the  flag  parched  with  thirft. 

Boy.  I  (hall  like  the  peacock  if  it  can  sun  and  fly  ;  not 
elfe.  [He  takes  it.. 

Fir/  Atten.  [Looking  round  in  confu/on.)  Alas!  the  child’s 
amulet  is  not  on  his  wrift. 

Dujhm.  Be  not  alarmed.  It  was  dropped  while  he  was 
playing  with  the  lion  :  I.  fee  it,  and  will  put  it  into  your 
hand. 

Both.  Oh  !  beware  of  touching  it. 

Fir/  Atten.  Ah !  he  has  aftually  taken  it  up. 

[They  both  gaze  with  fur  prife  on  each  other. 

Du/m.  Here  it  is ;  but  why  would  you  have  reftrained 
me  from  touching  this  bright  gem  ? 

Second  Atten.  Great  monarch,  this  divine  amulet  has  a 
wonderful  power,  and  was  given  to  the  child  by  the  fon 
of  Marichi,  as  foon  as  the  facred  rites  had  been  performed 
after  his  birth  :  whenever  it  fell  on  the  ground,  no  human, 
being  but  the  father  or  mother  of  this  boy  could  have 
touched  it  unhurt. 

Dujhm . 
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Sujhitn.  What  if  a  ftranger  had  takgn  it  ? 

'Firjl  Alien.  It  would  have  become  a  lerpent,  and  wound¬ 
ed  him. 

Dujhm.  Have  you  feen  that  confequence  on  any  fimilar 
occafion. 

Both.  Frequently. 

Dujhm.  [ With  tranflport.]  I  may  then  exult  on  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  my  ardent  delire.  [He  embraces  the  child. 

Second  Atten.  Come,  Suvrita,  let  us  carry  the  delightful 
intelligence  to  Sacontala,  whom  the  harlh  duties  of  a  fepa- 
rated  wife  have  fo  long  oppreffed.  [The  Attendants  go  out. 

Boy.  Farewell ;  I  muft  go  to  my  mother. 

Dujhm.  My  darling  fon,  thou  wilt  make  her  happy  by 
going  to  her  with  me. 

Boy.  Dulhmanta  is  my  father;  and  you  are  not  Dufh- 
manta. 

Dujhm.  Even  thy  denial  of  me  gives  me  delight. 
Sacontala  enters  in  mourning  apparel ,  with  her  long  hair  twifled 
in  a  l ingle  braid,  and  flowing  down  her  back. 

Sac.  [Afide.]  Having  heard  that  my  child’s  amulet  has 
proved  its  divine  power,  I  muft  either  be  ftrangely  diffi¬ 
dent  of  my  good  fortune,  or  that  event  which  Mifracefi 
predicted  has  actually  happened.  [ Advancing . 

Dujhm.  [ With  a  mixture  of  joy  and f arrow.]  Ah  !  do  I  fee 
the  incomparable  Sacontala  clad  in  fordid  weeds  ? — Her 
face  is  emaciated  by  the  performance  of  aultere  duties  ; 
one  twifted  lock  floats  over  her  fhoulder ;  and  with  a  mind 
perfectly  pure,  the  fupports  the  long  abfence  ot  her  huf- 
band,  whofe  unkindnels  exceeded  ail  bounds. 

Sac.  [Seeing  him,  yet  doubting.]  Is  that  the  fon  of  my 
lord,  grown  pale  with  penitence  and  affliction  ? — It  not, 
who  is  it,  that  lullies  with  his  touch  the  hand  of  my 
child,  whofe  amulet  fhould  have  preserved  him  from  fuch 
Indignity? 

Boy.  [ Going  haflily  to  Sacontala.]  Mother,  here  is  a  ftranger 
who  calls  me  fon. 

Dujhm.  Oh !  my  belt  beloved,  I  have  treated  thee  cru¬ 
elly  ;  but  my  cruelty  is  fucceeded  by  the  warmeit  affec¬ 
tion  ;  and  I  implore  your  remembrance  and  forgivenefs. 

Sac.  [ Aflde .]■  Be  confident,  O  my  heart. - [Aloud.] — 

I  fhall  be  molt  happy  when  the  king’s  anger  has  palled 
away. — [A/ide.]—  This  muft  be  the  fon  of  my  lord. 

Dujhm.  By  the  kindnefs  of  heaven,  O  lovelieft  of  thy 
fex,  thou  ftandeft  again  before  me,  whofe  memory  was 
obicured  by  the  gloom  of  fafeinatibn;  as  the  ftar  Rohini 
at  the  end  of  an  eclipfe  rejoins  her  beloved  moon. 

Sac.  May  the  king  be -  [S/ur  burfls  into  tears. 

Dujhm.  My  darling,  though  the  word  victorious  be  fup- 
preffed  by  thy  weeping,  yet  I  mult  have  victory,  lince 
I  fee  thee  again,  though  with  pale  lips,  and  a  body  un¬ 
adorned. 

Bey.  What  man  is  this,  mother  ? 

Sac.  Sweet  child,  alk  the  divinity,  who  prefides  over  the 
fortunes  of  us  both.  [6Me  weeps. 

Dujh.  O  my  only  beloved,  banifh  from  thy  mind  my 
cruel  defertion  of  thee. — A  violent  phrenfy  overpowered 
my  foul. — Such,  when  the  darknefs  of  iilufion  prevails, 
are  the  actions  of  the  belt-intentioned  ;  as  a  blind  man, 
when  a  friend  binds  his  head  with  a  wreath  of  flowers, 
miftakes  it  for  a  twining  l’nake,  and  foolifhly  rejefts  it. 

[He  flails  at  her  feet. 

Sac.  Rife,  my  hufband,  oh !  rife - My  happinefs  has 

been  long  interrupted ;  but  joy  now  l'ucceeds  to  affliction, 
fmee  the  fon  of  my  lord  ftill  loves  me. — [He  rifles.] — How 
was  the  remembrance  of  this  unfortunate  woman  reftored 
to  the  mind  of  my  lord’s  fon  ? 

Dujh.  When  the  dart  of  mifery  fhall  be  wholly  extracted 
from  my  bofom,  I  will  tell  you  all;  but  fince  the  anguifn 
of  my  foul  has  in  part  ceafed,  let  me  firff  wipe  off  that 
tear  which  trickles  from  thy  delicate  eye-lafh  ;  and  thus 
efface  the  memory  of  all  the  tears  w'hich  my  delirium  has 
made  thee  filed.  [He  flrctchcs  out  his  hand. 

Sac.  [Wiping  off  her  tears,  and fleeing  the  ring  on.  his  jmger.  ] 
Ah  !  is  that  the  fatal  ring  ? 
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Dujh.  Yes ;  by  the  furprifing  recovery  of  it  my  memory 
was  reftored. 

Sac.  Its  influence,  indeed,  has  been  great,  fince  it  has 
brought  back  the  loft  confidence  of  my  hufband. 

Dujhm.  Take  it  then,  as  a  beautiful  plant  receives  a 
flower  from  the  returning  feafon  of  joy. 

Sac.  I  cannot  again  truft  it. — Let  it  be  worn  by  the  fon 
of  my  lord. 

Matali  enters. 

Mat.  By  the  will  of  heaven  the  king  has  happily  met 
his  beloved  wife,  and  feen  the  countenance  of  his  little 
fon . 

Dujhm.  It  w'as  by  the  company  of  my  friend  that  my 
defire  attained  maturity. — But  fay,  was  not  this  fortunate 
event  previoufly  known  to  India  ? 

Mat.  [ Smiling. ]  What  is  unknown  to  the  gods  ? — But 
come  :  the  divine  Maricha  defires  to  fee  thee. 

Dujhm.  Beloved,  take  our  fon  by  the  hand;  and  let  me 
prefent  you  both  to  the  father  of  immortals. 

Sac.  I  really  am  aftiamed,  even  in  thy  prefence,  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  deities. 

Dujhm.  It  is  highly  proper  on  fo  happy  an  occafion. — 
Come,  I  entreat  thee.  [They  all  advance. 

The feene  is  withdrawn,  and  Cafyapa  is  difeovered  on  a  throne 
converfmg  with  Adita. 

Caf.  [Pointing  to  the  king.]  That,  O  daughter  of  Dacfha, 
is  the  hero  who  ied  the  fquadrons  of  thy  fon  to  the  front 
of  battle,  a  fovereign  of  the  earth,  Dufhmanta ;  by  the 
means  of  whofe  bow  the  thunder-bolt  of  Indra  (all  its 
work  being  accomplifhed)  is  now  a  mere  ornament  of  his 
heavenly  palace. 

Adi.  He  bears  in  his  form  all  the  marks  of  exalted 
majefty.  '  *• 

Mat.  [To  Dufhmanta.]  The  parents  of  the  twelve  Adi- 
tyas,  O  king,  are  gazing  on  thee,  as  on  their  own  off- 
fpring,  witli  eyes  of  affection. — Approach  them,  illuftrious 
prince. 

Dujhm.  Are  thofe,  O  Matali,  the  divine  pair,  fprung 
from  Marichi  and  Dacfha  ? — Are  thofe  the  grand- children 
of  Brahma,  to  whom  the  Self-exiftent  gave  birth  in  the 
beginning ;  whom  infpired  mortals  pronounce  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  glory  apparent  in  the  form  of  twelve  funs;  they 
who  produced  my  benefaftor,  the  lord  of  a  hundred  facri- 
fices,  and  ruler  of  three  worlds  ? 

Mat.  Even  they. —  [ '  Proflrating  himftlf  with  Dufhmanta.] 
— Great  beings,  the  king  Dufhmanta,  who  has  executed 
the  commands  of  your  fon  Vavafa,  falls  humbly  before 
your  throne. 

Caf.  Continue  long  to  rule  the  world. 

Adi.  Long  be  a  warrior  with  a  car  unfhattered  in  com¬ 
bat.  [Sacontala  and  her  fon  proflrate  thcmfelves. 

Caf.  Daughter,  may  thy  hufband  be  like  Indra !  May 
thy  Ion  refemble  Jayanta  !  And  mayft  thou  (whom  no 
benediftion  could  better  fuit)  be  equal  in  profperity  to 
the  daughter  of  Puloman  ! 

Adi.  Preferve,  my  child,  a  conftant  unity  with  thy  lord  : 
and  may  this  boy,  for  a  great  iength  of  years,  be  the  or¬ 
nament  and  joy  of  you  both  ! — Now  be  feated  near  us. 

[  They  all  ft  down. 

Caf.  [Looking  at  them  by  turns.]  Sacontala  is  the  model 
of  excellent  wives  ;  her  fon  is  dutiful ;  and  thou,  O  king, 
haft  three  rare  advantages :  true  piety,  abundant  wealth, 
and  active  virtue. 

Dujhm.  O  divine  being !  Raving  obtained  the  former 
object  of  my  molt  ardent  wifhes,  I  now  have  reached  the 
lummit  of  earthly  happinefs  through  thy  favour,  and  thy 
benifon  will  enfure  its  permanence. — Firft  appears  the 
flower,  then  the  fruit ;  firft  clouds  are  collected,  then  the 
fnower  falls ;  fuch  is  the  regular  courfe  of  caufes  and 
effefts  ;  and  thus,  when  thy  indulgence  preceded,  felicity 
generally  followed. 

Mat.  Great,  indeed,  O  king,  has  been  the  kindnefs  of 
the  primeval  Brahmins. 

Dujhm,  Bright  fon  of  Marichi,  this  thy  handmaid  was 
T  t  married 
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married  to  me  by  the  ceremony  of  Gandharvas,  and,  after 
a  time,  was  conducted  to  my  palace  by  fome  of  her  fa¬ 
mily;  but,  my  memory  having  failed  through  delirium,  I 
rejected  her,  and  thus  committed  a  grievous  offence 
againft  the  venerable  Canna,  who  is  of  thy  divine  lineage  : 
afterwards,  on  feeing  this  fatal  ring,  I  remembered  my  love 
and  my  nuptials ;  but  the  whole  tranfaClion  yet  fills  me 
with  wonder. — My  foul  was  confounded  with  ftrange  ig¬ 
norance  that  obfcured  my  fenfes ;  as  if  a  man  were  to  fee 
an  elephant  marching  before  him,  yet  to  doubt  what  ani¬ 
mal  it  could  be,  till  he  difcovered  by  the  traces  of  his 
large  feet  that  it  was  an  elephant. 

Caf.  Ceafe,  my  fon,  to  charge  thyfelf  with  an  offence 
committed  ignorantly,  and,  therefore,  innocently. — Now 
hear  me - 

Dujhvi.  I  am  devoutly  attentive. 

Caf.  When  the  nymph  Menaca  led  Sacontala  from  the 
place  where  thy  defection  of  her  had  afflicted  her  foul,.fhe 
brought  her  to  the  palace  of  Aditi ;  and  I  knew,  by  the 
•power  of  meditation  on  the  Supreme  Being,  that  thy  for- 
getfulnefs  of  thy  pious  and  lawful  confort  had  proceeded 
from  the  imprecation  of  Durvafas,  and  that  the  charm 
would  terminate  on  the  fight, of  thy  ring. 

Dujhm.  [. AJide.]  My  name  then  is  cleared  from  in¬ 
famy. 

Sac.  Happy  am  I  that  the  fon  of  my  lord,  who  now 
recognifes  me,  denied  me  through  ignorance,  and  not 
with  real  averfion. — The  terrible  imprecation  was  heard, 
I  fuppofe,  when  my  mind  was  intent  on  a  different  ob¬ 
ject,  by  my  two  beloved  friends,  who,  with  extreme  af¬ 
fection,  concealed  it  from  me  to  fpare  my  feelings,  but 
advifed  me  at  parting  to  fhow  the  ring  if  my  hufband 
fhould  have  forgotten  me. 

Caf.  [ Turning  to  Sacontala.]  Thou  art  apprifed,  my 
daughter,  of  the  whole  truth,  and  muff  no  longer  refent 
the  behaviour  of  thy  lord. —  He  rejeCted  thee  when  his 
memory  was  impaired  by  the  force  of  a  charm  ;  and,  when 
the  gloom  was  difpelled,  his  conjugal  affeCrion  revived  ; 
as  a  mirror,  whofe  furface  has  been  fullied,  reflects  no 
•image ;  but  exhibits  perfect  refemblances  when  its  polifh 
•has  been  reftored. 

Dujhm.  Such,  indeed,  was  my  fituation. 

Caf.  My  lbn  Dufhmanta,  haft  thou  embraced  thy  child 
by  Sacontala,  on  whofe  birth  I  myfelf  performed  the  ce¬ 
remonies  prefcribed  in  the  Veda  ? 

Dujhm.  Holy  Marichi,  he  is  the  glory  of  my  houfe. 

Caf.  Know  too,  that  his  heroic  virtue  will  raife  him  to 
a  dominion  extended  from  fea  to  fea :  before  he  has  paffed 
the  ocean  of  mortal  life,  he  fhall  rule,  unequalled  in  com¬ 
bat,  this  earth  with  feven  peninfulas  ;  and  as  he  is  now 
called  Servademana,  becaufe  he  tames  even  in  childhood 
the  fierceft  animals,  fo,  in  his  riper  years,  he  fhall  acquire 
the  name  of  Bharata,  becaufe  he  fhall  fuftain  and  nourifh 
•the  world. 

Dujhm.  A  boy  educated  by  the  fon  of  Marichi  muff  at¬ 
tain  the  fummit  of  greatnefs. 

•  Adi.  Now  let  Sacontala,  Who  is  reftored  to  happinefs, 
convey  intelligence  to  Canna  of  all  thefe  events :  her 
mother  Menaca  is  in  my  family,  and  knows  . all  that  has 
paffed. 

Sac.  The  goddefs  propofes  what  I  moft  ardenly  with. 

Caf.  By  the  force  of  true  piety  the  whole  fcene  will  be 
prefent  to  the  mind  of  Canna. 

Dujhm.  The  devout  fage  muft  be  kill  exceffively  indig¬ 
nant  at  my  frantic  behaviour. 

Caf.  [ Meditating .]  Then  let  him  hear  from  me  the  de¬ 
lightful-news,  that  his  fofter- child  has  been  tenderly  re¬ 
ceived  by  her  hufband,  and  that  both  are  happy  with  the 
little  warrior  who  fprang  from  them. — Hola !  who  is  in 
waiting  ? 

A  Pupil  enters. 

Pup.  Great  being,  I  am  here. 

Caf.  Haften,  Golava,  through  the  light  air,  and  in  my 
name  inform  the  venerable  Canna,  that  Sacontala  has  a 
charming  fon  by  Dulhmanta,  whofe  affection  for  her  was 


reftored  with  his  remembrance,  on  the  termination  of  the 
fpell  railed  by  the  angry  Durvafas. 

Pup.  As  the  divinity  commands.  [ He  goes  out, 

Caf.  My  fon,  re-afcend  the  car  of  Indra  with  thy  confort 
and  child,  and  return  happy  to  thy  imperial  feat. 

DuJJm.  Be  it  as  Marichi  ordains. 

Caf  Henceforth  may  the  god  of  the  atmofphere  with 
copious  rain  give  abundance  to  thy  affectionate  fubjeCls ; 
and  mayft  thou  with  frequent  facrifices  maintain  the 
Thunderer’s  friendfhip !  By  numberlefs  interchanges  of 
good  offices  between  you  both,  may  benefits  reciprocally 
be  conferred  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  worlds  ! 

Dujhm.  Powerful  being,  I  will  be  ftudious,  as  far  as  I 
am  able,  to  attain  that  felicity. 

Caf.  What  other  favours  can  I  beftow  on  thee  ? 

Dujhm.  Can  any  favours  exceed  thofe  already  be¬ 
llowed  ? — Let  every  king  apply  himfelf  to  the  attainment 
of  happinefs  for  his  people  ;  let  Serefwati,  the  goddefs  of 
liberal  arts,  be  adored  by  all  readers  of  the  Veda ;  and 
may  Siva,  with  an  azure  neck  and  red  locks,  eternally 
potent  and  felf-exifting,  avert  from  me  the  pain  of  ano¬ 
ther  birth  in  this  periftiable  world,  the  feat  of  crimes  and 
of  punifhment. — Exeunt. 

The  early  progrefs  which  the  Hindoos  appear  to  have 
made  in  the  fcience  of  Astronomy,  has  excited  the  ad¬ 
miration  and  attention  of  many  eminent  mathematicians 
in  Europe.  They  are  poffeffed  of  ancient  aftronomical 
tables,  from  which  they  compile  their  almanacs,  and  cal¬ 
culate  eclipfes;  though  they  feem  now  to  be  unacquainted 
with  the  principles  upon  which  their  anceftors  conftruCted 
them.  Various  predictions,  founded  on  judicial  aftrology, 
help  to  fill  up  thofe  almanacs;  wherein  fome  days  are 
marked  as  lucky,  and  others  as  unlucky ;  and  they  like- 
wife  pretend  to  foretel  future  contingencies  by  means  of 
horofcopes,  juft  the  fame  as  Francis  Moore  does  in 
England. 

In  all  their  arithmetical  calculations,  the  Hindoos  have 
the  credit  of  being  remarkably  expert.  Their  operations 
are  indeed  very  numerous,  ingenious,  and  difficult ;  but, 
when  once  learnt,  perfectly  fure.  They  apply  to  them 
from  their  early  infancy ;  and  they  are  fo  much  accuftomed 
to  calculate  fums  the  moft  complicated,  that  they  will  do 
almoft  infantly  what  Europeans  would  be  long  in  per¬ 
forming.  They  divide  the  units  into  a  great  number  of 
fractions.  It  is  a  ftudy  that  feems  peculiar  to  them,  and 
which  requires  much  time  to  learn.  The  moft  frequent 
divifion  of  the  unit  is  into  a  hundred  parts,  which  is  only 
to  be  learnt  confecutively,  as  the  fractions  are  different 
according  to  the  things  that  are  numbered.  There  are 
fractions  for  money,  for  weights,  for  meafures,  in  fliort 
for  every  thing  that  may  be  brought  under  arithmetical 
inveftigation. 

The  Hindoos  reckon  from  the  rifing  to  the  next  rifing 
fun,  fixty  nafigey ;  each  nafigey  is  divided  into  fixty  vein¬ 
ary,  and  each  veinary  into  fixty  taipary :  nafigey  are 

equal  to  one  of  our  hours ;  2§  veinary  to  one  of  our 
minutes  ;  and  2^  taipary  to  one  of  our  feconds  :  therefore 
a  nafigey,  or,  as  it  may  be  called,  the  Hindoo  hour,  is  equal 
to  24  of  our  minutes ;  and  the  veinary,  or  Hindoo  minute , 
to  24.  of  our  feconds. 

Their  week  confills  of  feven  days,  to  each  of  which 
they  have  given  the  name  of  one  of  the  planets,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  them  exaCtly  in  the  fame  order  that  has  been 
adopted  by  Europeans: 

Sunday  is  Additavaram,  or  day  of  the  Sun. 
Monday  • —  Somavaram  —  Moon. 

Tuefiday.  —  Mangalavaram  —  Mars. 

Wednefday  —  Boutavaram  Mercury, 

Thurfday  —  Brahafpativaram  — •  Jupiter. 

Friday  —  Soucravaram  —  Venus. 

Saturday  —  Sanyvaram  — -  Saturn. 

But  their  planets,  like  their  gods,  are  frequently  called 
by  different  names  ;  or  are  varioufly  pronounced  and  fpelt 
in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  whiclris  often  productive 
of  great  confufion  to  ftrangers, 
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Their  year  begins  on  the  nth  day  of  our  month  of 
April.  They  divide  it  into  two  equal  parts  ;  the  one 
comprifing  the  time  the  fun  is  to  the  lbuth,  the  other  to 
the  north,  of  the  equator;  and  they  celebrate  his  return 
to  the  north  by  an  annual  equinoctial  feaft.  To  adjuft 
the  aftronomical  with  the  civil  time,  every  fourth  year  is 
a  leap-year;  in  which  the  time  exceeding  the  365  days  is 
thrown  into  one  of  the  12  months.  The  number  of  days 
in  the  months  is  unequal;  and  fome  are  of  opinion,  that 
in  eftablifhing  the  duration  of  each  month,  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  time  required  by  the  fun  to  pafs  through 
the  different  figns  of  the  zodiac.  In  their  tables  they  are 


Vayafey  -  beginning 

Any  - 

Ady 

Avany  - 
Pi  va taffy  -  -  -  - 
Arbaffey  - 
Cartigey  -  -  *  - 

Margaii 

Tay  -  -  -  -  - 

Mafey  - 

Pangouney  -  - 


■B  * 

Days. 

Naf. 

Vtu 

Taj. 

nth  of  April 

30 

ss 

32 

0 

in  May 

24 

12 

0 

in  June 

3i 

36 

38 

0 

in  July 

3 1 

28 

12 

0 

in  Auguft 

3i 

2 

IO 

0 

in  September 

30 

27 

22 

0 

in  Qftober 

29 

5+ 

7 

0 

in  November 

29 

3° 

24 

0 

in  December 

29 

20 

53 

0 

in  January 

29 

27 

l6 

0 

in  February  - 

29 

48 

24 

0 

in  March 

30 

20 

21 

IS 

365 

15 

31 

J  5 

In  the  common  time  they  are  reckoned  as  follows  : 
Bayfatch,  beginning  the  nth  of  April,  has  31  Days. 
Taith  -  -  -  -  31 

Afadeh  ^  32 

Sanvon  -  -  -  -  -  31 

Bhadon  -  -  -  -  -  -  31 

Afan  -  -  -  -  -  31 

Catuk  -------  30 

Aghou  -  -  -  -  -  30 

Pous  ------  29 

Magh  -----  29 

Phagon  -------  30 

Tehait  -  -  30 

Days  365 

The  lunar  month  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  that  from 
the  new  to  the  full  moon,  is  called  Sood,  or  increafing  ; 
and  that  from  the  full  to  the  change,  Bole ,  or  waning. 
The  former  is  likewile  fometimes  called  Soohla-pakJJia,  or 
the  light  fide ;  and  the  other  Creefnna-pakjha,  or  the  dark 
fide. 

They  reckon  the  duration  of  the  world  by  four  Yugs; 
but  in  the  length  afcribed  to  them  they  are  prepofteroufly 
extravagant.  years. 

The  firft,  or  Satya  Yug,  is  faid  to  have  lafted  3,200,000 
The  Treta  Yug,  or  fecond  age  -----  2,400,000 

The  Dwaper  Yug,  or  third  age  -  -  -  -  1,600,000 

And  they  pretend  the  Cali  Y ug,  or  prefent  age, 

will  laft  -------  400,000 

Thefe  ages  correfpond,  in  their  defignation,  to  the  golden, 
iilver,  brazen,  and  iron,  ages  of  the  Greeks. 

They  tell  us,  that  in  the  firft  ages  men  were  greatly 
fuperior  to  the  prefent  race,  both  in  the  length  of  their 
lives,  and  in  the  powers  of  their  bodies  and  mental  facul¬ 
ties  ;  but  that,  in  confequence  of  vice,  they  gradually  de¬ 
clined;  and  at  laft  in  this,  the  earthen  age,  degenerated  to 
what  we  now  find  them.  At-the  end  of  each  age,  they 
fuppofe  that  this  world  is  deftroyed,  and  that  a  new  crea¬ 
tion  fucceeds. 

Their  aftronomy  appears  to  be  coeval  at  leaft  with  that 
of  the  Egyptians  ;  which  is  certainly  manifefted  by  the 
conftruftion  of  their  zodiac,  and  the  planifpheres  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  difplayed  on  the  ceilings  in  feveral  of  their 
ancient  temples.  By  comparing  the  annexed  Engraving 
of  the  Indian  zodiac,  as  given  by  fir  William  Jones,  with 
the  Egyptian  zodiac  and  planifphere  delineated  on  the  en¬ 
gravings  appropriated  to  our  article  Egypt,  vol.  vi.  p.  3  56- 
358,  it  will  be  feen,  that  a  very  fimilar  ftate  of  fcientific 


knowledge,  as  well  perhaps  as  of  religious  rites,  mull  have 
formerly  exifted  between  the  two  nations. 

According  to  the  early  notions  of  the  Hindoo  philofo- 
phers,'  they  defcribed  the  earth  as  a  plane  figure,  ftudded 
with  eight  mountains,  and  furrounded  by  feven  feas  of 
milk,  neftar,  and  other  fluids  ;  that  the  part  which  they 
inhabit  is  one  of  feven  iflands,  to  which  eleven  fmaller 
ifles  are  fubordinate  ;  that  a  god,  riding  on  a  huge  ele¬ 
phant,  guards  each  of  the  eight  regions  ;  and  that  a  moun¬ 
tain  of  gold  rifes  and  gleams  in  the  centre.  This  is  ra¬ 
ther  a  poetical  defcription  ;  and  muft  not  be  confidered  as 
the  doftrine  of  the  Hindoo  aftronomers.  They  divide  a 
great  circle,  as  we  do,  into  three  hundred  atrd  fixty  de¬ 
grees,  called  by  them  anfas,  or  portions ;  of  which  they, 
like  us,  allot  thirty  to  each  of  the  twelve  figns,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order: 


Mejha,  the  Ram. 
Vrijha,  the  Bull. 
Mit'huna,  the  Pair. 
Carcata,  the  Crab. 
Sinha,  the  Lion. 
Cany  a,  the  Virgin. 


Tula,  the  Balance. 
Vrijhchica,  the  Scorpion. 

D  harms ,  the  Bow. 
Marcara,  the  Sea-Monfter. 
Cumbha ,  the  Ewer. 

Mina,  the  Fifh. 


Thefe  twelve  figns,  in  the  annexed  Engraving,  are  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  aftronomical  characters  ufually  afligned 
to  them.  The  fun,  moon,  and  planets,  and  the  amend¬ 
ing  and  defeending  nodes,  are  reprefented  by  the  interior 
circle  of  figures,  diftinguifhed  as  follows  •.  1..  The  Sun. 

2.  The  Moon.  3.  Mars.  4.  Mercury.  5.  Jupiter.  6.  Ve¬ 
nus.  7.  Saturn.  8.  Dragon’s-head,  or  afe  nd  ng  node. 
9.  Dragon’s -tail,  or  defeending  node.  The  centre  fhows 
the  imaginary  mountain  of  gold,  fubordinate  mountains, 
fea  of  nedtar,  &c.  as  anciently  figured  by  the  Hindoos. 

But  befides  the  folar  zodiac,  or  Sodi-mandalurn,  they  have 
a  divifion  of  the  great  circle  into  tw'enty-feven  lunar  man- 
fions,  which  they  call  conjiellations,  or  places  of  the  moon 
reckoned  in  the  twelve  figns ;  every  fign  is  equal  to  two  con- 
ftellations  and  a  quarter;  each  conftellation  confifts  of 
thirteen  degrees  twenty  minutes,  and  has  its  particular 
name.  This  divifion  of  the  zodiac,  fays  fir  William  Jones, 
V'as  extremely  natural  in  the  infancy  of  aftronomical  ob- 
fervation,  becauf’e  the  moon  completes  her  circle  among 
the  fixed  ftars  nearly  in  twenty-feven  days,  and  fo  makes 
an  actual  divifion  of  that  circle  into  twenty-feven  equal 
parts.  But  thele  conftellations  are  far  from  including  all 
the  ftars  in  the  zodiac.  M.  le  Gentil  obferves,  that  thofe 
ftars  only  feem  to  have  been  felefted,  which  afe  bell 
adapted  for  marking  out,  by  lines  drawn  between  them, 
the  places  of  the  moon  in  her  progrefs  through  thefe  lunar 
manfions. 

The  preceflion  of  the  equinoxes  is  reckoned  in  their 
tables  at  fifty-four  feconds  in  the  year;  the  motion  of  the 
ftars  from  weft  to  eaft  is  found  to  be  at  prefent  only  about 
fifty  feconds  in  the  year ;  but  from  this  motion  of  fifty- 
four  feconds,  they  have  evidently  formed  many  of  their 
calculations.  They  have  a  cycle  or  period  of  fixty  years, 
each  of  which  has  its  particular  name  ;  another  of  3600 
years ;  and  one  of  24,000.  From  the  annual  motion  given 
by  them  to  the  ftars,  of  54  feconds  of  longitude  in  the 
year,  54  minutes  of  longitude  make  fixty  years,  54  degrees 
3600,  and  the  entire  revolution  of  360  degrees  makes  their 
great  period,  or  annus  magrnts ,  of  24,000  years,  which  is 
often  referred  to  by  them. 

M.  Bailly  informs  us,  that  M.  de  la  Loubere,  who  was 
fent  ambaflador  from  Louis  XIV.  to  Siam,  brought  home 
from  thence,  in  1687,  tables  and  rules  for  the  calculation 
of  eclipfes;  and  that  he  likewife  found,  in  the  place  where 
the  charts  belonging  to  the  navy  are  kept,  two  manuferipts 
containing  Hindoo  aftronomical'  tables,  that  were  depo- 
fited  there  by  M.  de  Lifle.  It  appears  that  one  fet  of  the 
tables  depofited  by  M.  de  Lille  had  been  given  to  him  by 
pere  Patouillet,  correfpondent  of  the  mifiionaries  in  India ; 
and  that  the  other  fet  had  been  fent  to  pere  Gaubil  by 
pere  Duchamp,  who  procured  it  from  the  Brahmins  at 
Chriflinabouram. 

The  tables  that  were  given  by  pere  Patouillet,  are 
3  thought- 
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thought  to  have  come  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Narfa- 
pour,  in  the  northern  circars ;  as  they  contain  a  rule  for 
determining  the  length  of  the  day,  anfwering  to  hit.  i6° 
16'  N.  Betides  thefe,  M.  le  Gentil  brought  to  Europe,  in 
1772,  other  tables  and  precepts  of  aftronomy,  that  he  got 
from  the1  Brahmins  atTirvalore,  a  town  in  the  Carnatic. 

Here  then  are  four  different  lets  of  tables  and  precepts 
of  aftronomy,  procured  by  different  perfons,  at  different 
times,  and  from  different  places,  fome  of  which  are  ex¬ 
tremely  diffant  from  the  others  ;  yet  all,  as  M.  Bailiy  ob- 
ferves,  evidently  came  from  the  fame  original :  all  have 
the  fame  motion  of  the  fun,  the  fame  duration  of  the 
year,  and  all  are  adapted  to  the  fame  meridian,  or  to  me¬ 
ridians  at  no  great  diffance,  palling  near  to  Benares.  They 
contain  chiefly  tables  and  rules  for  calculating  the  places 
of  the  fun  and  moon,  and  of  the  planets  ;  and  rules  for 
•determining. the  phafes  of  eclipfes. 

M..le- Gentil  mentions,  that  the  method  defcribed  in 
the  tables  which  he  brought  home,  is  called  Fakiam,  or 
the  new,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  another  eftablifhed  at 
Benares,  called  Siddantam ,  or  the  ancient.  The  pere  du 
Champ  alfo  fays,  that  the  Hindoos  have  a  method  alfo 
called  Surya  Siddhanta,  which  has  ferved  as  a  rule  for  the 
ccnftruftion  of  all  the  tables  now  exifting,  and  is  JuppoJed 
to  be  the  original  and  primitive  aftronomy  of  the  Brah¬ 
mins  :  and  he  further  obferv.es,  that  when  the  Brahmins 
at  Chrifhnabouram  were  at  a  lofs  in  their  aftronomical 
calculations,  they  ufed  to  fay,  “  this  would  not  have  hap¬ 
pened,  if  we  now  underftood  the  Surya  Siddhanta.” — This 
ancient  aftronomical  treatife,  however,  has  been  recently 
tranflated  from  the  Sanfkrit,  by  J.  Bentley,  efq.  and  found 
not  to  be  more  than  1300  years  old. 

The  epoch  of  the  tables  brought  from  Tirvalore,  fays 
Mr.  Playfair,  coincides  ydth  the  famous  era  of  the  Cali- 
Yug  ;  that  is,  with  the  beginning  of  the  year  3102  before 
thrift.  When  the  Brahmins  atTirvalore  would  calculate 
the  place  of  the  fun  for  a  given  time,  they  begin  by  re¬ 
ducing  into  days  the  intervals  between  that  time  and  the 
commencement  of  the  Cali-Yug,  multiplying  the  years  by 
365ft.  6h.  12m.  30C  and  taking  away  ad.  3I1.  3am.  30II  the 
aftronomical  epoch  having  begun  that  much  later  than 
the  civil,  &c.  The  Indian  hour  in  this  calculation  is  re¬ 
duced  to  the  European. 

The  commencement  of  the  Cali-Yug,  or  prefent  age,  is 
reckoned,  from  two  hours  twenty-feven  minutes  and  thirty 
feconds  of  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  February,  three 
thoufand  one  hundred  and  two  years  before  the  Chriftian 
era;  but  the  time  for  which  moft  of  their  aftronomical 
tables  are  conftfu&ed,  is  two  days  three  hours  thirty-two 
minutes  and  thirty  feconds  after  that,  on  the  18th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  about  fix  in  the  morning,  according  to  M.  Bailiy. 
They  lay,  that  there  was  then  a  conjun&ion  of  the  planets  ; 
and  their  tables  Ihow  that  conjunction.  M.  Bailiy  ob¬ 
ferves,  that,  by  calculation,  it  appears,  that  Jupiter  and 
Mercury  were  then  in  the  lame  degree  of  the  ecliptic  ; 
.that  Mars  was  diftaht  about  eight  degrees,  and  Saturn 
leventeen ;  and  it  relults  from  thence,  that  at  the  time  of 
the  date  given  by  the  Brahmins  to  the  commencement  of 
the  Cali-Yug,  they  might  have  feen  thofe  four  planets 
lucceffively  difengage  tliemfelves.  from  the  rays  of  the  l’un  ; 
firft  Saturn,  then  Mars,  then  Jupiter,  and  then  Mercury. 
Thefe  four  planets,  therefore,  Ihowed  themlelves  in  con¬ 
junction  ;  and,  though  Venus  could  not  have  appeared,  yet, 
as  they  only  fpeak  in  general  terms,  it  was  natural  enough 
to  lay,  there  was  then  a'  conjunction  of  the  planets.  The  ac¬ 
count  given  by  the  Brahmins  is  lajd  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  testimony  of  our  European  tables,  which  prove  it  to 
be  the  refult  of  a  true  obfervation ;  but  M.  Bailiy  is  of 
opinion,  that  their  aftronomical  time  is  dated  from  an 
eclipfe  of  the  moon,  which  appears  then  to  have  happened, 
and  that  the  conjunction  of  the  planets  is  only  mentioned 
by  the  way.  The  caufe  of  the  date  given  to  their  civil 
time  he  does  not  explain,  but  fuppofes  it  to  be  fome  me¬ 
morable  occurrence  that  we  are  unacquainted  with. 

On  this  lubjeCf,  Mr.  Playfair,  jn  the.lecond  volume  of 
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the  TranfaCfions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  ftates 
as  follows  :  “  The  moon’s  mean  place,  for  the  beginning  of 
the  Cali-Yug,  (that  is,  for  midnight  between  the  17th  and 
1 8th  of  February,  310a  years  before  dirift,  at  Benares,) 
calculated  from  Meyer’s  tables,  on  the  luppofition  that 
her  motion  has  always  been  at  the  fame  rate  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  is  10s  o°  51'  16".  But, 
according  to  .the  fame  aftrcnomer,  tl^e  moon  is  fubject  to 
a  Email,  but  uniform,  acceleration,  fucb  that  her-angular 
motion,  in  anjl  one  age,  is  9"  greaterthan  in  the  preceding, 
which,  in  an  interval  of  4801  years,  muft  have  amounted 
to  50  4.5'  44-".  This  muft  be  added,  to  give  the  real  mean 
place  of  the  moon  at  the  aftronomical  epoch  of  the  Cali- 
Yug,  which  is  therefore  10s  6°  37'.  Now,  the  fame,  by 
the  tables  of  Tirvalore,  is  10s  6°  o';  the  difference  is 
lefs  than  two-thirds  of  a  degree,  which,  for  fo  remote  a 
period,  and  confidering  the  acceleration  of  the  moon’s 
motion,  for  which  no  allowance  could  be  made  in  an  In¬ 
dian  calculation,  is  a  degree  of  accuracy  that  nothing  but 
aftual  obfervation  could  have  produced. 

“  The  equation  of  the  fun’s  centre  is  an  element  in  the 
Indian  aftronomy,  which  has  a  more  unequivocal  appear¬ 
ance  of  belonging  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  Cali-Yug.  The 
maximum  of  that  equation  is  fixed,  in  thefe  tables,  at 
20  io'  32".  It  is  at  prefent,  according  to  M.  de  ia.Caille, 
i°  55I',  that  is  15'  lefs  than  with  the  Brahmins.  Now 
M.  de  la  Grange  has  ffiown,  that  the  fun’s  equation,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth’s  orbit,  on  which 
it  depends,  is  fubject  to  alternate  diminution  and  increafe, 
and  accordingly  has  been  diminilhing  for  many  ages.  In 
the  year  3102  before  our  era,  that  equation  was  20  6'  z%\" ; 
lefs  only  by  4'  than  in  the  tables  of  the  Brahmins.  But, 
if  weTuppofe  the  Indian  aftronomy  to  be  founded  on  ob- 
fervations  that  preceded  the  Cali-Yug,  the  determination 
of  this  equation  will  be  found  to  be  ftill  more  exaft. 
Twelve  hundred  years  before  the  commencement  of  that 
period,  or  about  4300  before  our  era,  it  appears,  by  com¬ 
puting  from  M.  de  la  Grange’s  formula,  that  the  equation 
of  the  fun’s  centre  was  actually  20  S'  16";  fo  that,  if  the 
Indian  aftronomy  be  as  old  as  that  period,  its  error  with 
refpebl  to  this  equation  is  but  2'. 

“  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  is  another  element  In 
which  the  Indian  aftronomy  and  the  European  do  not 
agree ;  but  where  their  difference  is  exaftly  fuc’n  as  the 
high  antiquity  of  the  former  is  found  to  require.  The 
Brahmins  make  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  240.  Now 
M.  de  la  Grange’s  formula  for  the  variation  of  the  obli¬ 
quity,  gives  22'  32"  to  be  added  to  its  obliquity  in  1700, 
that  is,  to  230  28'  41”,  in  order  to  have  that  which  took 
place  in  the  )rear  3x02  before  our  era.  This  gives  us 
230  51'  13",  which  is  8' 47"  fhort  of  the  determination  of 
the  Indian  altronomers.  But  if  we  fuppofe,  as  in  the  cafe 
of  the  fun’s  equation,  that  the  obfervations  on -which  this 
determination  is  founded  were  made  1200  years  before 
the  Cali-Yug,  we  fhall  find  that  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic  was  230  57'  45”,  and  that  the  error  of  the  tables 
did  not  much  exceed  2'.” 

From  an  inveftigation  of  all  the  materials  before  him, 
added  to  the  conclufions  formed  on  the  fubject  by  M. 
Bailiy,  and  other  French  mathematicians,  Mr.  Playfair  is 
led  to  make  the  following  general  conclufions  : 

“  iff.  The  obfervations  on  which  the  aftronomy  of  India 
is  founded,  were  made  more  than  three  thoufand  vears  be¬ 
fore  the  Chriftian  era;  and,  in  particular,  the  places  of  the 
fun  and  moon,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Cali-Yug,  were 
determined  by  aftual  obfervation. 

“  2diy.  Though  the  aftronomy  that  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Brahmins  is  lb  ancient  in  its  origin,  yet  it  contains 
many  rules  and  tables  that  are  of  later  conftruction. 

“  3dly.  That  the  bafis  of  the  four  fyftems  of  aftrono¬ 
mical  tables  herein  mentioned,  is  evidently  the  fame. 

“  4thiy.  That  the  conftrudion  of  thefe  tables  implies  a 
great  knowledge  of  geometry,  arithmetic,  and  even  of  the 
theoretical  part  of  aftronomy,  See. 

“  But  what,  without  doubt,  is  to  be  accounted  the 
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greateft  ix  inement,  is  the  hypothecs  employed -in  calcu¬ 
lating  the  equations  of  the  centre  for  the  fun,  moon,  and 
planets;  that,  viz.  of  a  circular  orbit  having  a  double  ec¬ 
centricity,  or  having  its  centre  in  the  middle  between  the 
earth  and  the  point  about  which  the  angular  motion  is 
uniform.  If  to  this  we  add  the  great  extent  of  geometri¬ 
cal  knowledge  requifite  to  combine  this  and  the  other 
principles  of  their  altronomy  together,  and  to  deduce  from 
them  the  juft  conclufions,  the  poifeflion  of  a  calculus  equi¬ 
valent  to  trigonometry;  and  laftly,  their  approximation  to 
the  quadrature  of  the  circle;  we  Hia.ll  be  aftonifhed  at  the 
magnitude  of  that  body  of  fcience,  which  muft  have  en¬ 
lightened  the  inhabitants  of  India  in  l'oine  remote  age, 
and  which,  whatever  it  may  have  communicated  to  the 
weftern  nations,  appears  to  have  received  nothing  from 
them.” 

Thefe  conclufions,  however,  appear  to  have  little  weight, 
lince  the  refearches  made  into  the  antiquity  of  the  Hindoo 
aftronomy  by  Mr.  Bentley,  who  ftiows  their  fyftems  to  be 
all  comparatively  modern.  “  The  Surya  Siddhanta  is  ge¬ 
nerally  believed  to  be  the  molt  ancient  aftronomical  trea- 
tife  the  Hindoos  have,  and  according  to  their  notions  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  received  through  divine  revelation 
at  the  clofe  of  the  Satya-Yug,  of  the  28th  Maha-Yug,  of 
the  7th  Manwantara:  that  is,  about  2164S99  years  ago. 
This  high  antiquity,  however,  is  not  warranted  by  the 
ftrifteft  inveftigation.  Several  of  the  learned  appear  to 
have  been  milled  by  thefe  delufive  documents.  M.  Bailly, 
in  1787,  publifhed  at  Paris  a  whole  quarto  volume  on  the 
fubjeft  of  the  Indian  aftronomy ;  and  Mr.  Playfair,  in  1789, 
publifhed  a  paper  on  the  fame  fubjeft  in  the  Edinburgh 
jFranfaftions.  The  principles,  however,  of  the  Hindoo 
fyftems  of  aftronomy,  being  unknown  to  thefe  gentlemen, 
and  differing  widely  in  many  refpefts  from  that  of  the 
Europeans,  the  conclufions  drawn  by  them  refpefting  the 
antiquity  of  the  feveral  aftronomical  tables  therein  men¬ 
tioned,  appear  now  to  be  altogether  unfounded.  How¬ 
ever,  in  order  to  do  away  thefe  delufions,  I  lhall  explain, 
in  as  limple  a  manner  as  poflible,  the  principles  upon 
which  the  Hindoo  fyftems  are  founded,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  formed. 

“  In  the  firft  place  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  in 
moft  of  the  Hindoo  fyftems,  certain  points  of  time  back, 
are  fixed  on  as  epochs,  at  which  the  planets  are  aJJ'umed 
to  fall  into  a  line  of  mean  conjunftion  with  the  fun,  in 
the  beginning  of  Aries.  From  the  points  of  time  fo  af- 
fumed  as  epochs,  the  Hindoo  aftronomer  carries  on  his 
calculations,  as  if  they  had  been  fettled  fo  by  aElual  ob- 
'fervation ;  and  determines  the  mean  annual  motions,  which 
he  muft  employ  in  his  fyftem,  from  thence,  as  will  give 
the  pofitions  of  the  planets  in  his  own  time ;  as  near  as 
he  is  able  to  determine  the  fame  by  obl'ervation.  In  fixing 
on  thefe  epochs,  the  firft  Hindoo  aftronomers  took  the  pre¬ 
caution  to  throw  them  fo  far  back  into  antiquity,  that  the 
difference  between  the  ajfumed  and  real  places  of  the  pla¬ 
nets,  whatever  they  might  be  at  that  time,  would,  when 
divided  by  the  number  of  years  expired  from  thence,  in  a 
manner  vanifh ;  or  at  leaft  become  too  inconfiderable  to 
affeft  the  mean  annual  motions  of  the  planets  deduced 
from  thence  for  feveral  years.  For,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive, 
that  a  point  of  time  may  be  fixed  on  fo  far  back,  that  the 
mean  annual  motions  of  the  planets  to  be  from  thence 
deduced,  (upon  a  fuppofition  of  their  being  then  in  a  line 
of  mean  conjunftion  in  the  beginning  of  Aries,)  fhall  give 
the  real  pofitions  of  the  planets  at  prefent,  agreeing  with 
obfervations ;  and  yet,  the  mean  annual  motions,  fo  de¬ 
duced,  fhall  not  differ  from  the  real  mean  annual  motions, 
above  any  affignable  quantity,  however  fmall. 

“  For,  let  an  epoch  of  mean  conjunftion  be  affumed  at 
only  the  diftance  of  648000  years  ago;  without  troubling 
ourfelves  at  all  with  the  real  pofitions  of  the  planets  at  that 
time,  (w'hich  it  would  be  impofiible  to  know,)  now,  fincc 
the  greateft  poflible  difference  that  can  ever  happen,  at  any 
propdledtime  between  the  affumed  and  real  place  of  a  pla¬ 
net,  cannot  exceed  fix  figns,  if  we  divide  this  quantity  bjr 
the  number  of  years  fuppofed  vow  expired,  we  fhall  have 
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■64§§oo  —  °s  °°  0>  o"-i,  or  one-tenth  of  a  fecond,  for  the 
greateft  poflible  difference  that  could  arife  between  the 
real  mean  annual  motions  of  the  planets,  as  determined 
by  European  aftronomers,  and  thofe  which  it  would  be 
neceffary  to  employ,  reckoning  from  the  epoch  thus  af¬ 
fumed,  as  would  give  the  pofitions  of  the  planets  at  pre¬ 
fent,  with  the  fame  degree  of  accuracy  as  the  moft  mo¬ 
dern  of  European  tables.  It  muft  therefore  appear  obvious, 
that  the  further  back  an  epoch  of  mean  conjunftion  is 
affumed,  the  nearer  fhould  the  annual  motions  to  be 
thence  adduced  agree  with  the  real  mean  annual  mo¬ 
tions  determined  from  aftual  obfervations :  and  on  the 
contrary,  the  nearer  fuch  epoch  is  affumed  to  our  own 
lime,  the  greater  the  difference  will  be ;  unlefs  a  point  of 
time  is  found  by  computation,  at  which  the  planets  were 
either  in  a  line  of  mean  conjunftion,  or  fo  near,  that  the 
difference,  when  divided  among  the  years  expired,  would 
not  lenfibly  affeft  the  mean  annual  motions  to  be  thence 
derived :  but  in  this  cafe,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  fun  and 
moon  fliould  be  in  a  line  of  mean  conjunftion  at  the  af¬ 
fumed  epoch,  or  at  leaft  very  nearly  fo,  in  proportion  to 
the  •diftance  of  time  back;  for  othenvife,  the  computed 
times  of  conjunctions,  oppofitions, 'and  eclipfes,,  of  thefe 
luminaries,  would  not  agree  with  obl’ervation,  for  any  con- 
fiderable  number  of  years. 

“  Upon  this  principle,  the  epoch  now  commonly  called 
the  commencement  of  the  Cali-Yug,  appears  to  have  been 
fixed  on  by  Varaha,  and  fome  other  Hindoo  aftronomers 
lince  his  time  ;  for,  though  the  planets  were  not  then  aftu- 
ally  in  a  line  of  mean  conjunftion,  yet  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  their  refpeftive  pofitions  and  that  which  was  af¬ 
fumed,  when  divided  among  the  years  expired  fr.om  that 
epoch,  to  the  time  of  Varaha,  were  coniidered  as  too  fmall 
to  caufe  any  confiderable  difference  between  the  real  mean 
annual  motions,  and  thofe  which  it  would  be  neceffary  to 
affume,  fo  as  to  give  the  pofitions  of  the  planets,  at  that 
time,  or  even  to  caufe  any  fenfible  error  in  their  com¬ 
puted  places  deduced  from  thence  for  many  years. 

“  But,  in  order  to  make  this  ftill  plainer,  let  us  fup- 
pofe  that  a  Hindoo  aftronomer  now  ftarts  up,  poflfefled  of 
inftruments  and  other  means,  whereby  he  is  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  real  pofitions  of  the  planets  at  prefent;  and  that 
he  is  defirous  of  forming  a  complete  new  fyftem,  upon 
the  principles  of  his  predeceffors ;  that  is  to  fay,  afluming 
a  mean  conjunftion  of  the  planets  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Cali-Yug,  what  muft  be  the  mean  annual  motions, 
neceffary  to  be  given  in  fuch  fyftem,  fo  as  to  bring  out’ 
the  longitudes  of  the  planets  agreeing  with  obfervations  ; 
or  their  pofitions  in  the  heavens,  as  deduced  from  Eu¬ 
ropean  tables.  Let  the  planets  be  fuppofed  to  have  been 
in  a  line  of  mean,  conjunftion,  in  the  beginning  of  Aries, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Cali-Yug;  that  is  to  lay,  at 
the  inllant  of  midnight,  between  Thurfday  the  17th  and 
Friday  the  18th  of  February,  O.S.  in  the  year  of  the  Julian 
period  1612,  on  the  meridian  of  Lanka,  or  about  75°  50' 
eaft  of  Greenwich ;  and  let  the  time  at  which  the  mean 
longitudes  of  the  planets  are  to  be  determined  as  from 
obfervation,  be  the  end  of  the  year  4900  of  the  Cali-Yug, 
at  the  inftant  the  lun  is  fuppofed  to  be  entering  Aries,  in 
the  Hindoo  fphere,  according  to  mean  motions. 

“  Now,  from  the  commencement  of  the  Cali-Yug  to  the' 
end  of  the  year  4900,  by  the  Surya  Siddhanta,  is  1789717 
days  54do-  24'  20";  correfponding  to  the  12th  of  April, 

1 799,  at  45'  44"  paft  nine  P.  M.  on  the  meridian  of  Lanka, 
or  51'  40"  pali  four  P.M.  on  the  meridian  of  Paris.  The 
mean  longitude  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  planets,  at  that 
inftant,  according  to  M.  de  la  Lande’s  tables  of  1792,  will 
be  as  follows; 
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“  The  mean  longitude  of  the  fun  at  that  inftant  in  the 
Hindoo  fphere  is  =  o5  o°  o'  o",  becaufe  he  is  fuppofed 
juft  entering  Aries,  according  to  mean  motions  :  but  his 
mean  longitude  is  the  European  fphere,  being  then  =2 
o!  200  52'  28"’5,  the  difference  between  the  fpheres  at 
that  moment  becomes  equal  to  that  quantity  ;  which  muft 
therefore  be  deducted  from  the  mean  longitudes  above 
determined,  and  we  have  the  relative  pofitions  of  the  fun, 
moon,  and  planets,  in  the  Hindoo  fphere,  as  follows ; 


Sun’s  mean 

longitude  - 

-  Ps 

Hindoo  Sphere. 
0°  0'  0" 

Moon’s 

ditto 

3 

2 

2  40-8 

Mercury’s 

ditto  - 

-  3 

1 

So  i3‘5 

Venus’s 

ditto 

2 

3 

13  45'5 

Mars’s 

ditto  -  - 

2 

13 

58  11*5 

Jupiter’s 

Saturn’s 

ditto 

1 

9 

S  33'6 

ditto  - 

-  3 

3 

24  27-6 

<c  The  mean  longitude  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  planets, 
in  the  Hindoo  fphere,  at  the  end  of  the  year  4-900  of  the 
Cali-Yug,  being  thus  determined,  we  muft  now  find  the 
quantities  of  the  mean  annual  motions,  that  will  juft  give 
thefe  pofitions,  reckoning  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Cali-Yug,  as  an  epoch  of  affumed  mean  conjunftion. 

“  The  length  of  the  Hindoo  year,  according  to  the 
Surya  Sid.dhanta,  is  365  days  I5110,  31'  31"  24.'",  in  which 
time  the  fun  is  fuppofed  to  make  one  complete  revolution 
in  his  orbit.  The  mean  motions  of  the  fun,  moon,  and 
planets,  in  that  fpace  of  time,  by  De  la  Lande's  tables, 
are  as  follows : 


Sun 

Moon 

Mercury  - 
Venus  - 
Mars  -  - 
Jupiter  - 
Saturn  - 


European  Sphere \ 

-  -  ir  os  0°  o'  58"  4-o"',26 

-  -  13  4.  12  47  39  17-03 

-  *  4*  t  24.  46  3  5  36'9 

1  7  15  12  22  18-4. 

-  -  o  6  11  25  17  49-3 

01  o  21  49  9-2 

o  o  12  14  8  0-9 


“  Thefe  motions  being  reduced  to  the  Hindoo  fphere, 
'by  deducting  the  difference  between  the  fpheres  at  the 
end  of  one  complete  Hindoo  year  =  58"  4o"'-26,  we  fhall 
have  their  refpedtive  mean  annual  motions  in  the  Hindoo 
Iphere,  as  follows : 

Hindoo  Sphere. 


Sun  -  -  - 

Ir  0s 

o° 

0' 

0" 

0"' 

Moon  -  -  - 

*3  4 

12 

46 

40 

36-78 

Mercury  -  -  - 

4  1 

24 

45 

36 

56-6 

Venus  -  -  - 

1  7 

1 5 

1 1 

23 

38-1 

Mars  - 

0  6 

1 1 

24 

19 

9 

Jupiter  -  -  - 

0  1 

0 

20 

5° 

29 

Saturn  - 

0  0 

12 

13 

9 

20  ‘6 

Multiplying  thefe  by  4900, 

the  number 

of  years  ex- 

pired  from  the  affumed  epoch,  we  obtain  the  number  of 
revolutions,  &c.  of  each  planet  in  that  fpace  of  time  ; 
from  which  rejecting  the  fractional  parts  of  a  revolution, 
and  fubftituting  in  their  ftead  the  fign,  degree,  &c.  the 
planet  is  in,  (at  the  end  of  the  year  4900  above  deter¬ 
mined  from  European  tables,)  and  then  dividing  the 
whole  by  4900,  we  get  the  mean  annual  motions  required, 
as  follows: 


Hindoo  Sphere. 


Sun 

I* 

0* 

o°  0'  0"  o'" 

Moon 

-  13 

4 

12 

46 

40 

41-153 

Mercury  -  - 

4 

1 

24 

45 

12 

22*  206 

Venus  - 

1 

7 

15 

I  I 

47 

40-72 

Mars  - 

-  0 

6 

1 1 

24 

10 

15-814 

Jupiter  - 

-  0 

1 

0 

21 

*3 

0-411 

Saturn  - 

-  0 

0 

12 

12 

53 

5593 

From  this  example,  a  general  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
principles  of  the  Hindoo  aftronomy,  and  the  manner  of 
determining  the  mean  annual  motions  of  the  planets  at 
different  periods,  from  their  pofitions  in  the  heavens  being 
then  given  by  obfervation. 

“  If  we  compare  the  mean  annual  motions  thus  deter¬ 
mined,  with  thojfe  deduced  from  De  la  Lande's  tables,  we 


fhall  find  that  they  differ  confiderably;  and  that  the  lat- 
ter  make  the 


Moon’s  mean 

annual  motion  - 

0" 

4'"-4  lefs. 

Mercury’s 

Venus’s 

ditto 

-  24 

34-4  greater. 

ditto  -  -  - 

24 

2-5  lefs. 

Mars’s 

ditto  -  -  - 

8 

53-2  greater. 

Jupiter’s 

ditto  -  -  -  - 

12 

31-4  iefs. 

Saturn’s 

ditto  -  -  - 

15 

24-7  greater. 

“  From  thefe  circumftances,  an  European  aftronomer^ 
unacquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  Hindoo  lyitems, 
on  feeing  fuch  motions  given  in  Hindoo  tables,  would  be 
apt  to  be  deceived  by  appearances,  and  afiign  a  degree  of 
antiquity  to  the  work  which  it  never  pofieffed ;  thinking, 
that  the  author  ?jmjl  have  lived  at  that  period,  when,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  ideas,  the  quantities  of  the  mean  annuaL 
motions  were  the  fame  as  given  in  the  book.  This  fhows 
the  abl'olute  neceffity  of  being  acquainted  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Hindoo  fyltems  of  aftronomy,  before  we  can 
attempt  to  inveftigate  their  antiquity  from  the  quantity 
of  the  mean  annual  motion  of  a  planet.  For  the  mean 
annual  motion  of  Jupiter,  above  deduced,  is  is  0“  21'  3",. 
which  quantity,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  aftronomy,  would  refer  the  age  of  a  book  in  which 
it  was  found,  to  a  period  iome  thoufands  of  years  back  j 
though,  in  reality,  it  is  only  calculated  to  give  the  pofition 
of  that  planet  at  the  end  of  the  year  4900  of  the  Cali- 
Yug,  agreeing  with  European  tables ;  and  fo  of  the-  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  reft  of  the  planets  above  deduced.  For,  let 
the  mean  annual  motions  above  deduced  be  multiplied 
by  490c,  and  we  fhall  have 


Sun 

revolutions 

4900  — 

0s 

oo 

o'' 

0" 

Moon 

- 

655°7  — 

3 

2 

2- 

40-8 

Mercury 

- 

20345  — 

3 

1 

5° 

1 3'5 

Venus 

- 

7965  — 

2 

3 

13 

45'5 

Mars 

- 

2605  — 

2 

13 

58 

1 1‘5 

Jupiter 

- 

413  — 

1 ' 

9 

5 

33'6 

Saturn 

- 

166  — 

3 

3 

24 

27-6 

which  are  precifely  the  fame  as  thofe  computed  from  D6 
la  Lande’s  tables  for  the  fame  inftant. 

With  refpeft  to  the  different  fyftems  of  Hindoo  aftro¬ 
nomy,  fays  Mr.  Bentley,  ivhich  have  been  framed  from 
time  to  time,  there  are  but  three  now  generally  known,  all 
of  them  modern.  The  firft  is  the  Brahma  Calpa,  invented 
by  Brahma  Gupta,  near  1300  years  ago  ;  (i.  e.  reckoning: 
from  the  year  1808  :)  the  fecond,  the  Padma  Calpa ,  laid  to 
have  been  invented  by  a  perfon  of  the  name  of  Sri  Dhara 
Padma,  or  Sri  Dhara  Padma  Nabha,  between  eight  and 
nine  hundred  years  ago  :  and  the  third  and  laft,  the  Va- 
raha  Calpa,  invented  by  Varaha  Mihira,  between  feven  and 
eight  hundred  years  ago.  Hence  it  may  be  feen,  that  the 
different  fyftems  bear  the  names  of  their  inventors,  and 
not  of  deities ;  for  there  is  no  fuch  deity  as  Padma,  though 
there  is  a  fyftem  of  that  name ;  therefore  it  muft  be  fuffi- 
ciently  obvious  that  thefe  real  lyftems  of  the  aftronomers 
were  the  bales  on  which  the  writers  of  the  Puranas  erect¬ 
ed  their  ideal  ones  of  the  Brahma  Calpa,  the  Padma  Calpa, 
and  the  Varaha  Calpa  ;  the  two  firft  of  which  they  fanci¬ 
fully  reprefent  as  paft,  and  affert  that  we  are  now  in  the 
third  or  laft.  But  the  truth  is,  that  none  of  thefe  artifi¬ 
cial  fyftems  are  yet  expired,  (except  in  the  idea  of  vifiona- 
ries,)  nor  will  be  for  many  millions  of  years  to  come 
The  number  of  years  now  elapfed  of  the  firft,  =1972948905 
And  yet  there  are  to  expire,  -  -  2347051095 

The  years  elapfed  of  the  Calpa  of  Varaha,  =1955884905 
And  there  remain  yet  to  expire,  -  -  -  2364115095 

Moil  of  the  Eaftern  nations,  and  the  Hindoos  in  parti¬ 
cular,  appear  to  have  employed,  from  time  immemorial, 
artificial  fyftems,  not  only  in  aftronomy,  but  alfo  for  chro¬ 
nological  purpofes.  Therefore,  to  form  a  juft  idea  of 
their  antiquity,  a  knowledge  of  thefe  fyftems,  and  of  the 
various  changes  that  have  taken  place  from  time  to  time, 
is  abfolutely  neceffary.  Two  of  the  moft  ancient  Hindoo 
fyftems  now  known,  and  which  in  early  times  were  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  purpofes  of  chronology,  are  contained'in  an 
aftronomical  work  entitled  the  Graha,  Munjari.  This  work 


H  I  N  D  O 

Is  extremely  valuable,  as  ifenables  us  to  fix,  with’  preci- 
fion,  the  real  periods  of  Hindoo  hiftoiy,  with  their  respec¬ 
tive  durations  ;  and  to  fhow  from  thence  the  alterations 
that  have  fince  taken  place  by  the  introduction  of  new 
iy  Items. 

The  firft  fyltem  mentioned  in  this  work,  confilled  of 
2400000  years,  which  was  called  the  Calpa. — -This  period 
was  divided  into  Manwantaras  and  Yugs,  as  follows : 


A  Satya  Yug  confuted  of 

960  Ye 

A  Treta,  -  - 

720 

A  Dwapar,  - 

480 

A  Cali, 

-  -  24O 

A  Maha-Yug, 

-  2400 

71  Maha-Yugs, 

-  I/O4OO 

with  a  Satya  of, 

-  960 

A  Manwantara, 

-  171360 

14  Manwantaras, 

2399040 

which,  writh  a  Satya  at  beginning. 

-  960 

From  the  whole  Calpa, 

2400000 

The  calpa  is  alfo  divided  into 

1000  Maha-Yug' 

2400  years  each. 

The  years  expired  of  the  above  fyftem,  at  the  era  of  Vi- 
cramaditya,  were  11906275  which  being  reduced  into 


Manwantaras  and  Yugs,  we  fliall  have 
A  Satya  at  the  beginning,  -  —  . 

6  Manwantaras  complete,  -  -  1028160 

67  Maha-Yugs  of  the  7th  Manwantara,  -  160800 

Thence  to  the  era  of  Vicramaditya,  -  -  707 

Total  years  expired,  ...  1190627 


Hence  it  appears  that  Culi-Yugof  the  67th  Maha-Yug 
of  the  7th  Manwantara  of  this  fyltem,  ended  707  years  be¬ 
fore  the  era  of  Vicramaditya,  or  764  years  before  Chrilt. — 


Therefore 

The  Satya  Yug,  or  golden  age,  began  B.  C.  3164 

The  Treta  Yug,  or  filver  age,  -  -  2204 

The  Dwapar  Yug,  or  brazen  age,  -  -  1484 

The  Cali  Yug,  or  iron  age,  -  1004 

And  ended,  -  764 

Making  in  all  2400  years  ;  becaufe  3164 — 764  =  2400 


During  the  firft  period  of  960  years,  called  the  golden 
age,  the  Hindoos  have  no  real  hiftory ;  the  whole  being: 
fabulous,  except  what  relates  to  the  flood,  which  is  alle¬ 
gorically  reprelented  by  the  filh  incarnation. 

With  the  iecond  period,  or  filver  age,  the  Hindoo  em¬ 
pire  commences,  under  the  Solar  and  Lunar  dynafties ;  and 
from  Budha,  the  l'on  of  Soma,  the  firft  of  the  Lunar  line, 
they  reckon  about  fifty  reigns  down  to  end  of  the  Dw'apar, 
which  make,  at  an  average,  twenty-four  years  to  a  reign. 
Towards  the  clofe  of  the  fourth  period,  this  fyftem  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  laid  afide,  as  the  repeating  the  lame 
names  over  again  would,  in  time,  caule  a  confufion  in 
hiftory. 

The  next  fyftem  mentioned  in  the  Graha  Munjari,  con¬ 
fided  of  387600000  years,  which  was  called  the  term  of 
Brahma’s  life.  This  period  is  divided  and  fubdivided  in 
the  following  manner: 

A  Calpa  is  called  a  day  of  Brahma,  which  in  this  fyftem 
contains,  -  -  -  5000  Years.. 

And  his  night  is  of  the  fame  length,  5000 

A  day  and  night  therefore,  -  =  10000 

30  days  and  nights  make  a  month,  300000 

And  12  fuch  months  a-year,  =:  3600000 

And  107  fuch  years  and  eight  months  make 

the  full  period  of  Brahma’s  life,  =  387600000 
The  Treta  and  Dwapar  together  make  1200  years,  which, 
divided  by  50,  give  24  years  to  a  reign.  It  is  fomewhat. 
remarkable,  that  the  principal  Eaftern  nations  date  the 
commencement  of  their  empires  from  nearly  the  fame 
time.  Thus  we  find  the  Chinefe  empire  began  under  the 
dynafty  of  Hia,  according  to  Mr.  Playfair,  B.  C.  2207 
The  kingdom  of  Egypt,  -  2207 

The  kingdom  of  Alfyria,  -  2221 

The  empire  of  India  under  the  folar  and  lunar  lines,  2204 
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The  Calpa,  or  day  of  Brahma, 

is  divided  into  Manwan- 

taras  and  Yugs,  in  the  following 

manner. 

Years.  Months. 

A  Satya  contains, 

2  0  • 

A  Treta, 

1  6 

A  Dwapar, 

1  0 

A  Cali, 

-  06 

A  Maha-Yug, 

S  0 

71  Maha-Yugs, 

355  years. 

With  a  Satya  of, 

-  2 

Make  a  Manwantara  of  -  -  357 


14  fuch  Manwantaras,  -  -  49  9  8 

Which,  with  a  Satya  at  the  beginning,  -  2 

Make  a  Calpa,  or  day  of  Brahma,  5000  years. 

The  years  expired  of  this  fyftem,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Satya,  or  golden  age  of  the  former  fyftem,  were,  212560000 
Add  thencd'fto. the  Chriftian  era,  -  -  3164 

Total  years  expired  at  the  Chriftian  era,  212563164 

After  193799286  years  had  been  expired  of  Brahma’s 
life,  he,  for  the  firft  time,  created  the  Earth,  and  ordained 
that,  at  the  end  of  every  Calpa,  or  5000  years,  it  fhould 
be  deftroyed,  and  again  re-produced. 

Therefore,  from  the  years  elapfed,  -  212563164 

Take  the  years  at  the  firft  creation,  =  193799286 

Remain,  -  18763878 

The  years  from  the  firft  creation  to  the  Chriftian  era— 
which  being  divided  by  5000,  the  quotient  will  be  the 
number  of  times  the  world  has  been  deftroyed  and  cre¬ 
ated,  according  to  this  Hindoo  legend ;  and  the  remain¬ 
der  will  ftiow  the  years  expired  lince  the  laft  creation. 

Thus,  ■"  YoJJ  7 1  =3752  times  deftroyed  and  created, 
and  3878  years  from  the  laft  creation  to  the  Chriftian  era 
Now,  fince  there  are  357  years  in  each  Manwantara,  we 
have  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  each  as  follow  : 


The  firft  Manwantara, 

B.  C.  3878  Years. 

The  fecond, 

3521. 

The  third, 

3164 

The  fourth, 

-  -  2807 

The  fifth, 

2450 

The  fixth, 

2093 

The  feventh, 

1736 

The  eighth, 

1379 

The  ninth, 

1022 

The  tenth, 

665 

The  eleventh. 

308 

The  twelfth, 

A.  C.  49 

The  thirteenth, 

406 

The  fourteenth. 

763 

and  ended 

3  120 

Making  in  all  about  5000  years. 

with  the  Sandhi  of  two 

years. 

Thus  the  Satya,  or  golden  age,  as  we  call  it,  of  the  firft 
fyftem,  began  on  the  fame  year  that  the  third  Manwan¬ 
tara  of  the  fecond  fyftem  did  ;  that  is,  the  year  before 
Chrift  3164.  And  the  ninth  Manwantara,  of  the  fecond 
fyftem,  began  the  year  before  Chrift  1022,  only  eighteen 
years  after  the  commencement  of  the  Cali,  or  iron  age,  of 
the  firft  fyftem. 

Hence,  from  the  beginning  of  the  third  Manwantara, 
down  to  that  of  the  ninth,  includes  nearly  the  fame  time 
as  the  Satya,  Treta,  and  Dwapar,  of  the  firft  fyftem  ;  and 
confequently,  the  events  of  hiftory  recorded  in  thefe  pe¬ 
riods,  if  transferred  to  the  former,  fhould  be  found  under 
thofe  particular  Manwantaras  which  correfponded  with 
the  adtual  times  in  which  they  happened,  unlefs  pur- 
pofely  deftroyed  or  perverted,  in  modern  times,  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  difcoveiy  of  the  change  that  has  been  made  in  the 
fyftems.  Therefore,  let  us  fee  how  far  the  periods  of  the 
two  ancient  fyftems  agree,  with  refpeft  to  the  fame  events, 
which  will  be  the  moft  certain  mode  of  proving  the  truth 
of  thefe  fyftems. 

The  Hindoos  place  the  flood  in  the  Satya,  or  golden  age  : 
on  referring  to  the  Manwantaras,  we  find,  according  to 
the  Marcandeya  Purana,  that  the  flood  took  place  in  the 
a  fourth 
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fourth  Manwantara ;  and  that  the  fourth  Menu  derived 
his  name,  TamaJ'a,  from  the  univerfal  darknei's  which  then 
overfpread  the  earth  ;  therefore,  the  two  fyftems  agree  in 
this  point. 

The  next  period  is  the  Treta,  or  filver  age,  at  or  about 
the  commencement  of  which  the  Hindoo  empire  began 
under  the  folar  and  lunar  dynafties.  Budha,  the  fon  of 
Soma,  the  fon  of  Atri,  was  the  firft  of  the  lunar  line,  and 
from  him  down  to  the  end  of  the  Dwapar,  or  brazen  age, 
(being  1200  years,)  there  were  about  fifty  reigns.  Now 
by  looking  into  the  Puranas  under  that  period,  we  there 
find,  among  other  names  of  perfons  who  then  lived,  thofe 
of  Atri,  Soma,  and  Budha;  which  Ihows  the  exaCt  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  two  fyftems. 

We  next  come  to  the  fixth  Manwantara,  before  C'hrift 
2.0 9 3 ,  which  began  in  years  later  than  the  Treta,  or  fil¬ 
ver  age.  Among  the  names  we  find  mentioned  in  the 
Puranas  in  this  period,  are  Bhrigu  and  Daciha,  who  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  cotemporary,  or  nearly  fo.  For  Ya- 
yati,  the  fourth  prince  in  defcer.t  from  Budha  in  the  lu¬ 
nar  dynafty,  according  to  the  Puranas,  was  married  to 
Devayani,  the  grand-daughter  of  Bhrigu,  of  whom  he  be¬ 
gat  two  fons,  Yadu  and  Turvafu;  and  of  Sarmiftita,  the 
daughter  of  Vrifhaparvan,  the  grandfon  of  Dacilia,  he  be¬ 
gat  three  Ions  more,  viz.  Druhya,  Anu,  and  Puru  ;  con- 
fequently,  Bhrigu  and  Daclha  muft  have  lived  about  the 
fame  period,  and  Budha  could  have  been  earlier  only 
by  a  few  years,  perhaps  one  or  two  generations  at  molt. 
Thefe  circumftances,  though  they  may  appear  at  firft  light 
as  trivial,  involve  faCts  of  confiderabls  importance  in  the 
Hindoo  hiftory  ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  they  prove  the 
truth  of  the  ancient  fyftems.-  Dacfna  appears  to  have  been 
an  altronomer,  and  to  have  formed  the  twenty-feven  lunar 
manfions,  and  other  conftellations,  of  which  he  is  allego¬ 
rically  called. the  Father. 

We  next  proceed  to  the  7th  Manwantara.  Among  the 
names  given  in  the  Puranas  in  this  period,  we  find  thole 
of  Jamadagni,  Bifwamitra,  and  Bharadwaja,  men  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Hindoo  hiftory,  lived  towards  the"clofe  of 
the  Treta-  Yug;  for  Jamadogni  was  the  father  of  Parafu- 
rama,  and  nephew  of  Bifwamitra.  Hence  the  two  fyftems 
agree  in  this  point. 

The  next  period  we  come  to  is  the  Dwapar  Yug,  or 
brazen  age  of  the  firft  fyftem.  This  period  is  rendered 
famous  in  the  Hindoo  hiftory,  by  the  war  that  took 
place  towards  the  clofe  f  it,  between  the  fons  of  Dhrita- 
rafhtra  and  thofe  of  Pandu.  Among  the  names  of  men 
we  find  mentioned  in  Hindoo  hiftory,  as  living  in  this 
period,  are  thofe  of  Parafara,  Vyas  his  fon,  Garga,  Ga- 
lava,  Afwatthaman,  Caulica,  Diptiman,  Cripa,  Rilhyaf- 
ringa,  See.  This  period  correfponds  to  the  eighth  Man¬ 
wantara  of  the  fecond  fyftem;  under  which  we  accord¬ 
ingly  look  in  the  Puranas,  and  find  thefe  names,  which 
clearly  eftablilh  the  truth  of  the  ancient  fyftems. 

We  now  proceed  to  l'ome  of  the  obfervations  that  have 
been  left  us  by  Parafara,  Garga,  and  others  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  which  will  enable  us  to  judge  with  more  certainty 
of  the  actual  time  in  which  they  lived,  as  well  as  of  the 
progrefs  then  made  in  the  fcience  of  aftronomy  in  India. 
It  appears,  from  what  is  ftated  in  the  Parafari  Sanhita,  re¬ 
lative  to  the  commencement  of  the  fix  Hindoo  feal'ons, 
that  the  folltitial  colure  had  parted  through  the  firft  point 
of  Dhanifht’ha,  and  the  middle  of  Aftelha,  while  the  equi¬ 
noctial  colure  cut  the  tenth  degree  of  Bharani,  and  30  20' 
of  Vifac’ha. 

About  the  year'A.  D.  527,  the  Folltitial  colure,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Brahma  Gupta,  cut  U.  Alhara  in  30  20',  and  Pu- 
narvafu  in  the  tenth  degree,  which  made  a  difference  in 
the  pofitions  of  the  colures,  of  230  20,  from  the  time  of 
Parafara.  For  the  longitude  of  the  firft  point  of  Sravilht’ha 
•in  the  Hindoo  fphere  is  -  -  =  9s  230  20' 

And  30 — 20'  of  U.  Afhara  -  =  9  00  00 

Difference  or  preceflion  to  A.  D.  527  =2  •  23  20 
Which  at  50  leconds  per  annum  gives  1680  years. 

Add  from  A.  D.  527,  to  this  time  22  1277 
JTotal  years  Jince  the  time  of  Parafara  2957 


Which  make  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Cali  Y ug  of  the  firft  fyftem  of  the  Graha 
Munjari ;  or  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  years  before 
the  end  of  the  eighth  Manwantara  of  the  lecond  fyftem. 

It  appears  alfo  that  the  fun  and  moon  were  fuppofed 
to  return  to  a  line  of  conjunction  in  the  firft  point  of 
Sravilht’ha,  at  the  inftant  of  the  winter  folltice  at  the 
end  of  every  cycle,  or  yug,  of  five  years.  In  this  period 
the  moon  was  fuppofed  to  make  fixty-two  revolutions  to 
the  fun,  and  fixty-leven  to  the  fame  fixed  ftar,  or  the  equi¬ 
nox  ;  for,  it  feems,  they  lead  no  knowledge  of  the  precef- 
lion  of  the  equinoxes  at  that  time. 

The  number  of  mean  folar  days  aftigned  to  this  cycle 
of  five  years  was  1830,  and  the  number  of  lunar  days  in 


the  fame  time  i860. 

Hence, 

1  ft.  The  folar  days' 

l  -  18  30 

:  366  day! 

in  a  year  -  - 

1  5 

2d.  The  lunar  days! 

l -  i860 

_ 

372 

in  a  year  -  -  J 

3d.  The  moon's  1 

1  s 

| 

mean  annual 

=  -S7  = 

:  I3r 

4s 

2  40 

o'  Q,f 

motion  j 

1  5 

4th.  The  moon’s  ) 
daily  motion  J 

L  —  -|4U  — 

[  —  1 8T0  — 

13 

10  49ii 

5th.  The  moon’s  J 

.  _  1  830  - 

27d 

7* 

31' 

20"  Aa 

67 

periodical  revol.J 

"  6  7 

6th.  The  moon’s  J 

13  30 

12 

12  JLZ 

1  J  31 

fynodical  revol.  J 

29 

23 

It  appears  alfo,  that  the  greateft  length  of  the  day  was 
thirty-two  dandas,  or  twelve  hours  forty-eight  minutes ; 
confequently,  the  latitude  of  the  place  of  obfervation 
muft  have  been  about  x  3f-°  north.  There  is  no  mention 
made  in  the  work  of  Parafara,  of  the  names  of  the  days 
of  the  week,  or  of  the  twelve  figns. 

From  the  above  fketch,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  judge 
of  the  progrefs  made  in  aftronomy  in  India  near  3000 
years  ago.  He  will  perceive  that  the  Hindoos  at  that 
time,  poffeffed  nothing  that  could  be  called  aftronomy, 
beyond  other  nations. 

The  Hindoos  made  the  luna- 7  .  h  ,  - 

tionthen - -  -  l  =29d  I2h  *3'  1 

The  Europeans  make  it  now  -  29  12  44  3 

Difference  about  ------  20  49! 

Which  in  lei's  than  165  years  would  produce  an  error  of 
one  lunation. 

After  this  period,  we  meet  with  nothing  on  aftronomy 
till  we  come  down  to  Brahma  Gupta,  being  a  i'pace  of 
1 080  years,  which  feems  to  be  an  entire  blank  in  the  Hin¬ 
doo  aftronomy.  This  aftronomer  flourillied  about  A.  D 
527 ;  and,  finding  that  the  ancient  fyftems  were  very  im¬ 
perfect,  on  account  of  the  lhortnels  of  the  periods,  he 
framed  an  entire  new  fyftem,  on  a  much  'larger  fcale, 
making  the  Calpa  to  confift  of  4320000000  years.  To 
this  cycle,  or  period  of  years,  he  aifigned  the  following  re» 
volutions  of  the  planets,  &c. 


Pianets. 

Apfides. 

Nodes  retro. 

Sun, 

Moon, 

Mertury, 

Venus, 

Mars,' 

Jupiter, 

Saturn, 

4320000000 
57753300000 
-17936998984 
7022389492 
,  2296828522 

364226455 
146  567298 

480 

488105858 

332 

653 

292 

855 

41 

23231x168 

511 

893 

267 

63 

584 

rhe  revolution  of  the  equinoxes,  \  _ 

in  4320000000  years  -  -  -  -  J  ”  199™? 

dean  lblar  days, . . 5779l64S°0°A 

»unar  days,  or  tithis,  -  -  -  1602999000000 

He  made  Sunday  the  firft  day  of  the  Calpa ;  on  which 
lay,  at  lunrife,  the  planets,  &c.  are  ajfumed  to  have  been 
>n  a  line  of  mean  conjunction  in  the  firft  point  of  Aries 
n  the  Hindoo  fphere  The  years  expired  of  this  fyftem 
>n  the  ill  of  Vaiiacha  (or  Vyfahh )  this  year  — - 1972948905. 

Hence, 


* 
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Hence,  the  mean  places  of  the  planets,  &c.  may  be  com¬ 
puted,  from  the  above  data,  for  any  inftant  required. 

This  is  the  third  and  lalt  fyltem  to  which  the  Hindoos 
have  transferred  their  hiftory ;  and  for  which  purpofe,  in 
imitation  of  the  ancients,  they  divide  it  into  Manwantaras 
and  Yugs,  as  follow: 

A  Satya  Yug  of 
A  Treta  of 
A  Dwapar  of 
A  Cali  of  - 
A  Maha  Yug 
7 1  Maha  Y ugs 
with  a  Satya  of  - 

A  Manwantara 


14.  Manwantaras 

with  a  Satya  at  beginning  of 

The  modern  Calpa 


Years. 
1728000 
1296000 
864000 
43  2000 
4320000 
306720000 
1 728000 
308448000 
43x8272000 
1 728000 


«.  _  4.^2,0000000 

In  order  to  Ihow  how  the  Hindoo  hiftory,  according  to 
#ie  two  former  fyftems,  had  been  transferred  to  this,  Jet 
1972948905,  the  years  now  expired,  be  reduced  into  Man¬ 
wantaras  and  Yugs,  and  we  mall  have  Years. 

A  Satya  at  the  beginning  -  =  1728000 

6  Manwantaras  complete  -  =  1850688000 

27  Maha  Yugs  of  the  7th  Manwantara  =  116640000 

Satya  of  the  28th  Maha  Yug  -  -  1728000 

Treta  of  ditto  -  1296000 

Dwapar  of  ditto  -  864000 

Expired  of  the  Cali  of  Ditto  -  -  4905 

Total  years  expired  -  1972948905 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  we  are  now  in  the  4906th  year 
of  the  Cali  Yug  of  the  twenty-eighth  Maha  Yug  of  the 
feventh  Manwantara  of  this  new  lyx'tem. 

Now,  if  we  transfer  the  names,  &c.  in  the  four  ages  of 
the  firft  iyxtem  of  the  Graba  Munjari,  to  the  Satya,  Treta, 
Dwapar,  and  Cali,  above-mentioned,  and  thole  in  the 
Manwantaras  of  the  fecond  lyftem,  to  the  Manwantara  of 
the  fame  name  in  this;  then  we  lhali  have  the  periods  of 
Hindoo  hiftory,  according  to  modern  notions,  founded 
on  the  fyftem  of  Brahma  Gupta. 

In  the  firft  place,  by  transferring  the  names,  &c.  in  the 
Dwapar  Yug  of  the  firft  fyltem,  to  the  period  of  the  lame 
name  in  the  new  fyftem,  Parafara,  Vyas,  and  others,  who 
lived  near  three  thoufand  years  ago,  are  thrown  back  into 
antiquity  about  five  thoufand  years ;  and  the  fame  per- 
fons  who  lived  in  the  eighth  Manwantara  of  the  fecond 
lyftem,  by  the  transfer,  will  appear  as  yet  to  come  ;  for 
we  are  now  only  in  the  feventh  of  the  new.  Secondly, 
Budha,  the  Ion  of  Soma,  the  firft  of  the  Lunar  line,  who 
began  his  reign  about  the  beginning  of  the  Treta  of  the  firft 
fyltem,  or  2204  years  before  Chrilt,  will,  by  the  transfer, 
be  placed  at  the  diltance  of  2163x02  years  before  the 
Chriftian  era.  Thirdly,  in  the  Treta  and  Dwapar  ot  the  firft 
fyftem,  there  were  (taken  together)  1200  years,  during 
which  about  fifty  princes  in  the  Lunar  line  had  reigned  in 
fuccelfion;  but  the  Treta  and  Dwaper  of  the  new  fyftem 
contain  2160000  years,  which  divided  among  fifty,  give 
43200  years  to  a  reign.  Fourthly,  Budha,  the  fon  of  Sonia, 
lived  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fifth  Manwantara  of  the  fe¬ 
cond  fyftem,  which  being  transferi'ed  to  the  new,  his  name 
will  appear  at  two  diftinft  periods  of  time,  immenfely  dif- 
tant  from  each  other,  viz.  in  the  -fifth  Manwantara,  and 
again  in  the  Treta  Yug  of  the  twenty-eighth  Maha  Yug  of 
the  feventh  Manwantara,  being  an  interval,  at  the  leaft, 
of  426816000  years.  Fifthly,  the  mothers  of  the  children 
of  Yayati  (fee  page  168)  who  lived  in  the  fixth  Manwan¬ 
tara  of  the  fecond  fyftem,  by  being  transferred  to  the  fixth 
Manwantara  in  the  new,  are  thrown  back  feveral  millions 
of  years  before  their  children  ;  and  Daclha  and  Bhrigu,  by 
the  fame  transfer,  are  thrown  back,  from  their  cotempora¬ 
ries,  many  millions  of  years.  Laftly,  Swayambhuva,  the 
Adam  of  the  Hindoos,  who,  according  to  the  fecond  fyf¬ 
tem,  lived  3878  years  before  Chrilt,  is. placed,  by  the  tranf- 
fex’,  1972947101  years  before  that  epoch.  Theieare  a  few 
Vol-.  X.  No.  65a,. 


of  the  terrible  inconfiftencies  introduced  by  the  adoption 
of  the  new  fyftem  of  Brahma  Gupta ;  the  reft  may  be  eafily 
conceived. 

To  reconcile  thefe  different  abfurdities,  it  was  necelfary 
to  new  model  the  whole  of  the  Puranas,  and  to  introduce 
fuch  fictions  and  prophecies,  as  feemed  belt  calculated  to 
anfwer  the  end  in  view  ;  but  which,  after  all,  only  ferve 
to  Ihow,  in  a  more  glaring  manner,  the  folly  of  the  at¬ 
tempt. 

The  enormous  length  of  the  periods  in  the  new  fyftem, 
required  that  the  life  of  man  Ihould  be  pi'oportionably  ex¬ 
tended,  which  was  accordingly  affumed.  In  order  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  fame  Rilhis  being  mentioned  in  different  pe¬ 
riods,  immenfely  diftant  from  each  other,  they  are  afferted 
not  only  to  have  exifted  at  all  times,  but  to  be  ftill  living. 
But  as  all  men  were  not  Rilhis,  and  as  there  were  tvventy- 
feven  Maha  Yugs  from  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  Man¬ 
wantara  to  the  commencement  of  the  twenty-eighth  Maha 
Yug=  116640000  years,  during  which  there  is  no  lhadow 
of  hiftory ;  to  account  for  this,  they  therefore  pretend, 
that  at  the  end  of  every  Maha  Yug,  or  4320000  years,  the 
lame  names,  perfons,  &c.  again  occur,  as  in  the  prece¬ 
ding  period ;  fo  that  by  having  the  names,  See.  for  one 
Maha  Yug,  or  fet  of  four  ages,  we  have  them  for  all  the 
reft. 

Vyas,  and  others,  as  already  noticed,  lived  in  the  eighth 
Manwantara  of  the  fecond  fyftem  of  the  Graha  Munjari  ; 
but  by  the  transfer  of  the  names  in  that  Manwantara,  and 
in  the  ninth,  tenth,  &c.  to  the  periods  of  the  fame  names 
in  the  new  fyftem,  they  would  appear  as  yet  to  come ; 
therefore,  to  reconcile  this,  all  that  was  necelfary  was  td 
convert  it  into  a  prophecy,  which  was-accordingly  adopted 
in  the  modem  Puranas ;  lb  that  thofe  men  who  in  reality 
are  long  fince  paft  and  gone,  appear,  in  thefe  books,  as  if 
yet  to  come  ;  and  as  many  millions  of  ages  mult  elapfe3 
by  the  new  lyftem,  before  the  periods  of  their  prophefied 
exiftence  can  arrive,  there  is  no  great  danger  of  detecting 
the  fallehood  of  fuch  prophecy. 

It  may  however  be  eafily  conceived,  that  fuch  a  change 
in  the  hiftory,  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  fyltem,  though 
highly  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  the  Brahmins  in  gene¬ 
ral,  in  exalting  their  country,  at  leaft  nominally,  in  point 
of  antiquity  above  ail  other  nations,  would  naturally  be  op- 
pol’ed  by  many,  as  long  as  any  knowledge  remained  of  the 
ancient  fyftems ;  therefore,  the  fupprellion  of  thefe  would 
become  necelfary,  Accoi'dingly  we  find,  by  a  tradition  ftill 
current  among  the  learned  Hindoos,  that  the  Maharaftros 
(Mahrattas)  deftroyed  ail  the  works  of  the  ancient  aftro- 
nomers  they  could  meet  with  ;  which,  in  fome  meafure, 
may  account  for  the  deficiency  we  have  obferved  in  aftro- 
nomical  works  anterior  to  the  time  of  Brahma  Gupta. 
But,  if  the  Mahrattas  did  a&ually  deftroy  the  works  of  the 
ancient  aftronomers,  it  may  be  juftly  infeiTed  that  other 
works  of  antiquity,  the  fubjects  of  which  might  contra¬ 
dict  the  new  order  of  things,  have  alfo  met  the  fame  fate. 

From  this  view  of  the  artificial  fyftems  which  have  pre¬ 
vailed  at  different  times,  and  of  the  various  changes  that 
have  been  made  in  the  Hindoo  hiftory,  &c.  the  reader 
will  be  able  to  judge  for  himielf,  and  form  a  juft  opinion 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  books  of  the  Hindoos,  their  arts,, 
and  their  fciences. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  mull  be  evident,  that  as  the  artifi¬ 
cial  fyftem  of  Brahma  Gupta ,  now  called  the  Calpa  of  Brahma, 
and  to  which  the  modern  Hindoos  have  artfully  transfelreji 
their  hiftory,  is  not  above  1300  years  old,  no  book  what¬ 
ever,  let  its  name  or  title  be  what  it  will,  in  which  the 
monftrous  periods  of  that  lyftem,  or  any  allufion  to  them, 
is  found,  can  polfibly  be  older  than  the  time  of  its  inven¬ 
tion.  And  lecondly,  that  none  of  the  Puranas,  at  leaft  in 
the  form  they  now  lland,  are  older  than  684  years  ;  the 
time  when  the  fourteenth  Manwantara  of  the  lecond  fyf¬ 
tem  of  the  Graha  Munjari  ended  ;  but  that  fome  of  them 
are  the  compilations  of  ftill  later  times. 

It  might  here  he  proper  to  remark,  that  all  the  moft  an¬ 
cient  remains  of  aftronomical  works  in  India,  the  eredion 
of  the  oblervatory  at  Benares,  the  conftrudion  of  the  aftro- 
X  x  noxnical 
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nomical  apparatus  adapted  to  It,  and  the  obfervations 
made  under  Its  meridian,  go  no  farther  back  than  the 
l'eign  of  Akbar  ;  who,  as  it  is  faid,  “  being  defirous  of  re¬ 
covering  the  lojl  fcievces  of  Hindoo]} an,  directed. that  obfervato- 
ries  fhould  be  erefted  at  Delhi,  Agra,  and  Benares.”  The 
former  have. been  lately  infpefted  by  William  Hunter, 
efq.  and  his  account  of  them  is  published  in  the  fifth  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  Afiatic  Refearches ;  whereby  they  appear  to 
refemble  very  much  the  obfervatory  defcribed  by  fir  Ro¬ 
bert  Barker,  bart.  at  Benares  ;  for  whofe.very  ample  detail 
of  that  building,  and  its  appropriate  inftruments,  we  beg 
to  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  Benares,  vol.  ii.  p.  880. 

The  majeftic  ftyle  of  the  ancient  Hindoo  Architec¬ 
ture,  like  that  of  the  Egyptian,  will  be  belt  appreciated 
by  contemplating  their  pagodas  or  temples,  which  aftonifh 
by  their  magnitude,  and  raife  our  admiration  by  the  im- 
menfity  of  the  fculptures  with  which  they  are  adorned. 
While  the  ftupendous  fize  of  the  towers,  the  height  and 
folidity  of  the  walls,  the  fpace  that  is  inclofed  within 
them,  and  the  prodigious  labour  that  the  whole  an¬ 
nounces,  impofe  the  higheil  refpeft,  w'e  cannot  at  the 
fame  time  but  acknowledge  the  beauty,  as, well  as  firiipli- 
city,  of  the  whole  compofition.  In  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Hindooftan,  many  of  thefe  auguft  fabrics  are  frill  in  a 
ftate  of  prefervation but  in  the  northern  provinces,  where 
the  ravages  of  the  Mohammedan  and  Mogul  invaders  le¬ 
velled  all  before  them,  their  temples, are  chiefly  conftruft- 
ed  of  the  fragments  of  their  ancient  works  thus  defo- 
lated,  and  rebuilt  by  the  fugitive  Hindoos,  when  they 
had  obtained  fome  relpite  from  perfecution,  but  had,  evi¬ 
dently  loft  their  tafte  and  knowledge  in  the  art's.  Strik¬ 
ing  examples  of  this  fa  ft  are  to  be  feen  in  many  places, 
•where  modern  columns  are  erefted  upon  ancient  capitals  ; 
while  others  are  made  to  fupport  bales,  with  piers  be¬ 
tween  them,  conftrufted  entirely  of  mutilated  pieces  of 
fculpture. 

The  Brahmins  in  general  are  extremely  fliy  of  admit¬ 
ting  Grangers  into  the  interior  of  their  temples  ;  and  this 
indulgence  is  feldom  granted  but  through  the  interference 
or  authority  of  fome  principal  rajah.  Mr.  Orme,  the  ad¬ 
mired  author  of  the .  Hiftory  of  Hindooftan,  was  among 
the  firft  of  the  Englifli  who  were  admitted  to  this  honour. 
He  has  accordingly  defcribed,  in  a  mafterly  ftyle,  theTu- 
perb  temple  in  the  iflari.d  of  Seringham,  on  the  coaft  of 
Coromandel ;  vvljich  deferiptipn  our  readers  wall  find  un¬ 
der  our  leftion, of  Ancient  Architecture,  at  p.  66,  of 
our  Second  Volume.  This  famous  temple  is  dedicated  to 
Viflmu,  and  in  the  inner  inclolure  are  the  altars  and  the 
image  of  that  god.  The  Brahmins  who  belong  to  its  efta- 
blifhment,  with  their  families,  and  dependants,  are  faid 
to  amount  to  ten  thouland  fpuls. 

The  temple  of  Jagan-Nath,  commonly  written  Jager- 
naut,  on  the  coaft  of  Oriffa,  we  have  already  noticed.  It 
is  pretended  that  this  temple  lias  been  in  exiftence  ever 
fince  the  commencement  of  the  Cali  Yug,  3102  years  be¬ 
fore  the  birth  of  .Clirift  ;  and  it  is,  as.  we  have  before  ob- 
ferved,  the  only  temple  throughout  the  whole  extenfive 
region  of  Hindooftan,  where  pilgrims  and  devotees  of 
every  feft  and  cajft  mix  together,  and  perform  their  idol- 
wbrfhip  to  their  favourite  god,  with  equal  'zeal,  and  free 
toleration.  The  Brahmins  pretend,  that  the  reafon  of 
this  lingular  unanimity  of  all  fefts  of  Jagan-Nath  is,  be- 
caufe  'the  god  Crifhna  originally  prefided  in  this  temple, 
and  ordained,  that  all  lefts  coming,  to  wor.fhip  there, 
fhould  be  epnfidered  as.  one  people,  and  would  be  favour¬ 
ed  by  the  gods  in  proportion  as  they  fhould  manifeft  a 
fraternal  regard  and  affeftion  for  one  another.  It  is  re¬ 
markable,  however,  that,  when  any  of  thefe  lefts  meet  at 
other  .placed  they,  .are  ever  forward  in  expreffing  their 
contempt  of  each  other’s  creed. 

In  the  city  of  Madura,  in  the  dominions  of  the  nabob 
of  Afc'o't,  there  is  a  Hindoo  pagoda  of  great  magnifi¬ 
cence.  This  fplendid  fabric  has  been  already  defcribed 
under  our  article  Architecture,  vol.  ii.  p.  67,  wdiere 
an  Engraving  is  given  of  the  fiiperb  pillars  w  hich  fup¬ 
port  its  majeftic  roof;  and  the  prbfulion  of  fculptures 
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with  which  thefe  columns  are  embellifhed,  will  afford  the 
reader  a  correft  idea  of  the  fculptures  beftowed  on  all 
fimilar  works  in  Hiridooftan. 

The  pagoda  or  temple  of  Perwiittum,  on  the  fouth  bank 
of  the  Kiftna,  is  a  fabric  of  confiderabip  curiofity,  w  hich 
has  been  recently  defcribed  by  captain  Mackenzie,  as  fol¬ 
low's  : 

On  entering  the  fouth  gate  of  this  ftately  building,  we 
defeend  by  fteps  into  the  inner  court,  where  the  princi¬ 
pal  deity,  called  Mellecarjee,  is  worfhipped.  It  is  Iquare, 
and  the  roof  is  terminated  by  a  pyramid  of  fteps":  the 
whole  walls,  and  roof  on  the  outfide,  are  covered  with 
brafs  plates,  which  have  been  gilt,  but  the  gilding  is  now 
worn  off.'  Thefe  piates  are  joined  together  by  f'mall  bars 
and  fockets,  fo  that  the  whole  may  be  taken  off  without 
damage  to  the  fpire  or  pyramid,  which  is  about  thirty  feet 
from  the  ground  :  the  plates  are  plain,  excepting  a  few 
embofl'ed  figures  of  women,  fome  fmall  ornaments,  and  on 
the  friezes  of  the  doors,  the  pannels  of  which  are  alfo 
plated.  From  hence  We  enter  a  fmaller  temple  of  Malle- 
carjee,  where  he  is  adored  in  the  figure  of  a  rude  ftone, 
erefted,  without  fculpture  or  carving,  at  the  upper  end. 
Behind  this  buildirig  an  immenfe  fig-tree  covers,  with  its 
fhade,  the  devotees  and  attendants,  who  come  in  immenfe 
numbers  to  worftiip  this  rude  idol.  Captain  Mackenzie 
was  afterwards  allowed  to  fee  the  facred  idol,  which  is 
kept  always  in  a  dark  recefs,  and  never  worfhipped  but 
when  the  fun  is  high  enough  toTefleft  his  rays  into  this 
fanElum  fanElorum.  When  the  hour ‘arrived;  the  doors  on 
the  eaft  fide  of  the  giit  pagoda  were  thrown  open,  and  a 
mirror,  or  reflecting  fpeculum,  was  brought  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  reflecting  the  fun-beams  upon  the  idol.  Direftly 
oppofite  to  the  gate  of  the  pagoda  is  a  ftone  building  raifed 
on  pillars,  ericlofing  a  well,  and  ending  in  a  point ;  and, 
being  at  the  diftance  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  feet,  darkens 
the  gateway  by  its  fliadow,  until  the  fun  rifes  above  it  •. 
this,  no  doubt,  has  been  contrived  on  purpofe  to  raife  the 
expectation  of  the  people,  and,  by  rendering  the  fight  of 
the  idol  more  rare,  to  favour  the  impofition  of  the  Brah¬ 
mins.  The  moment  being  arrived,  a  vaft  crowd  fur- 
rounded  the  entrance,  impatierit  to  obtain  a  glimpfe  of  the 
awful  figure  within,  A  peribn,-  being  placed  near  the 
door- way,  waved  and  played  the  conc.i've  mirror  in  fuen  a 
manner  as  to  throw  gleams  of  light  into  the  pagoda  ;  in 
the  deepe'ft  recefs  whereof  was  difeovered,  by  means  of 
thefe-  corufeations,  a  fmall,  oblong,  roundifh  white  ftone, 
with  dark  rings,  fixed  in  a  filver  cafe.  It  appears  that 
this  idol  is  intended  to'reprefent  the  lingain,  which  is 
held  in  fo  much  reverence  by  the  feft  of  Siva.  Captain 
Mackenzie  fays  the  ftone  is  quite  fmoot.h,  and  fliining, 
and  that  the  dark  rings,  or  ftreaks,  are  painted  on  it ;  it 
is  probably  an  agate  of  an  uncommon  fize. 

The  whole  of  this  temple,  with  a  choultry  for  the  pil¬ 
grims,  courts,  &c.  are  enclofed  by  a  wall  660  feet  long, 
and  510  feet  broad.  Below  the  level  of  the  principal  gate, 
a  road,  twenty- four  feet  broad,  goes  parallel  without  to 
this  wall,  from  whence  is  a  defeent  by  fteps  to  gardens  on 
the  north  fide  :  from  the  eaft  gate  a  double  colonnade  runs 
120  yards,  forming  a  ftreet :  an  oblong  tank  is  on  the  weft 
fide,  from  which  water  is  condufted  to  reiervoirs  in  the 
gardens.  The  form  of  the  enclofure.  is  an  oblong  iquare, 
with  one  fquare  projeftion  to  the  weft.  The  great  gate¬ 
ways  are  lupported  by  ftone  pillars,  leaving  apartments  for 
the  guard  on  each  fide  the  entrance  :  they  are  covered 
with  fpires  of  bric'k-worlc  ;  arid  this,  with  ’the  pillar  be¬ 
tween,  being  retired  fome  feet  within  the  line  of  walls, 
fhows  that  they  are  of  a.more  modern  conftruftion,  though 
the  fpires  are  rather  ruinous  :  and  it  may  be  proper  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  thele  brick  fpires,  formed  of  Teveral  ft  cries, 
with  fmall  pilafters  of  no  regular  order,  and  the  niches 
ornamented  with  figures  in  plafter,  feem  to  be  the  latefi: 
invention  ufed  in  the  pagodas ;  thofe  with  pyrajnidal  roofs, 
ftep-faihion,  arid  the  fummit  crowned  Sometimes  by  an  im¬ 
menfe  globe,  are  tlie, molt  ancient.  Yhe  wall  of  the  eri- 
clol’ure  is  built  of  hewn  blocks  of  granite,  from  fix  to  feven 
feet  long  by  three  high,  exuftly  fquared,  and  laid  toge’- 
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tiler  ;  and  about  eight  or  nine  fo\V$  of  thefe,  from  the 
level  of  the  interior  pavement,  leave  its  height  varied  from 
twenty-four  to  tvtenty-feven  feet :  the  whole  of  the  wall 
on  the  outfide  is  covered  with  carvings  and  figures  lculp- 
tured  out  of  the  block-.  Every  Angle  block  has  k  rim,  or 
border,  railed  round  it,  within  which  the  carving  is  raifed 
on  a  level  .with  the  rim,  defigned  evidently  to  protect  the 
figures  from  injury,  while  raifed  upon  the  ycal'i. 

The  firft  and  lowefc  row'  of  thefe  ftones  is  covered  with 
figures  of  elephants,  harncfied  in  different  ways  as  if  led 
in  pfocefiion,'  many  of  them  twilling.  up  trees  with  their 
trunks.  The  fecorid  row  is  chiefly  occupied  with  equeftrian 
fiibjefts  :  bodes  led  ready  fiddled,  and  their  manes  orna¬ 
mented  ;  others  tied  up  to  pillars  ;  fome  loofe ;  a  great 
inany  hoffemen  are  reprefented  engaged  in  fight  ;  at  full 
gallop  ;  and  armed  with  pikes,  1-word Sj  and  Ihields  ;  others 
are  feen  hunting  the  tigers,  and  running  them  through  with 
long  fpears.  The  riders  are  reprefented  very  fmall  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  horfes,  probably  to  diftinguifh  the  fize  of 
the  latter,  ds  a  fmaller  call  teems  intended  to  be  reprefented 
among  the  led  horfes,  where  a  few  are  feen  low'er  in  fize, 
fomething  refembjing  the  Acheen  breed  of  horfes.  All 
thefe  figures  are  very  accurately  defigned.  It  is  remark¬ 
able,  that  feveral  figures  '  •-  reprefented  gallopping  off  as 
in  flight,  and  at  the  fame  time  drawing  the  bow  at  full 
ftretch  ;  thefe  Parthian  figures  feem  to  have  entirely  drop¬ 
ped  the  bridle,  both  hands  being  occunied  by  the  bow'  ; 
fome  of  them  are  feen  advancing  at  full  fpeed,  and  draw¬ 
ing  the  bow  at  the  fame  time.  This  mode  ap pe;.  ■  s  to  have 
been  praftifed  by  the  Hindoos,  as  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  the  arts  of  common  life  only  are  here  reprefented  in 
the  lower  row.  On  the  third  row,  a  variety  of  figures  are 
reprefented,  many  of  them  hunting-pieces  5  tigers  (and 
in  one  place  a  lion)  attacked  by  feveral  perfons ;  crowds 
of  people  appear  oil  foot,  many  armed  with  bow's  and  ar¬ 
rows,  like  the  Chinfuars  ;  many  figures  of  vogeys  are  feen, 
difiinguifhed  by  their  hair  twifted  up  like  turbans,  carry¬ 
ing  their  flicks,  pots,  and  bundles,  as  if  coming  from  a 
journey ;  fome  leaning  on  a  flaff  as  if  tired,  or  decrepid 
from  age  ;  others  approaching  wdth  a  mien  of  refpeCt  and 
adoration.  The  fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh,  rows, 
are  filled  with  reprefentations  of  feveral  events  regarding 
the  deities  of  the  place,  or  exprefiive  allegories  of  the  mo¬ 
ral  and  religious  dogmas  of  the  Brahmins  ;  and  probably 
feme  may  record  particular  events  of  real  hiftory.  The 
eighth  has  fewer  carvings  than  the  reft ;  fome  ftones  are 
occupied  by-a  Angle  bower  of  large  fize,  perhaps  intended 
for  the.  facred  lotos ;  and  fome,  though  but  a  few',  by  the 
figure  of  a  god.  The  ninth,  or  upper  row,  is  cut  into 
openings,  in  the  manner  of  battlements;  and  the  ftones 
between  each  of  thefe  apertures,  are  alternately  fculptured 
w  ith  the  figures  of  the  lingam,  and  a  cow  Shaded  by  an 
umbrella,  to  fignify  its  pre-eminence.  In  fhort,  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  building,  and  the  richnefs  and  profufion  of 
the  fculptures,  are  luch,  that  we  are  at  a  lofs  which  raoft  to 
admire,  the  immenfity  o'f  the  labour,  or  the  ability  and 
patience  of  the  artifts,  by  which  this  grand  fpecimen  of 
Hindoo  architecture  whs  brought  into  exiftence. 

Among  the  curious  remains  of  ancient  Hindoo  architec¬ 
ture,  ntay  alfo  be  reckoned  the  Seven  Pagodas,  fituated  neap 
the  fea,  at  Mahabalipoorum,  about  thirty-eight  miles  fouth- 
erly  from  Madras.  A  diftant  view  of  thefe  temples  presents 
merely  a  rock,  which,  on  a  near  approach,  is  found  defierv- 
ing  of  particular  examination.  The  attention,  palling  over 
fmaller  objeCts,  is  firft  arrefted  by  a  Hindoo  pagoda,  covered 
fifth  fculpture,  and  hewn  from  a  Angle  mafs  of  granite  rock-; 
being  about  twenty-fix  feet  in  height,  nearly  as  long,  and 
about  half  as  broad.  Within  is  a  lingam,  and  a  long  in- 
lcription  on  the  wall,  in  charaders  unknown.  The  tem¬ 
ple  is  dedicated  to  Siva.  Near  this  ftrudure,  the  external 
furface  of  the  rock,  about  ninety  feet  in  extent,  and  thirty 
in  height,  is  covered  with  figures  in  bas-relief.  A  gigan¬ 
tic  figure  of  the  god  Crifhrra  is  the  molt  confpicuous, 
With  Arjoon,  his  favourite,  in  the  Hindoo  attitude  of 
prayer. 

Oppofite,  and  furroimded  by  a  wall  of  ftone,  are  pa- 
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godas  of  brick,  faid  to  be  of  great  antiquity.  Adjoining 
is  an  excavation  in  the  rock,  the  maffive  roof  feemingly 
fupported  by  columqs,  not  unlike  thofe  in  the  celebrated 
cavern  of  Elephanta;  but  thefe  have  been  left  unfiniflied. 
A  few  paces  onw'ard  is  another,  and  mote  fpacious,  exca¬ 
vation,  now  ufed  as  a  fhelter  for  travellers.  A  feries  of 
fculpture  fronts  the  entrance,  faid  to  reprefent  Criflina. 
attending  the  herds  of  Anauda.  One  of  the  group  re- 
prefents  a  man  diverting  an  infant,  by  playing  on  a  flute, 
and  holding  theinftrument  as  we  do.  The  columns  fup- 
porting  the  roof  are  of  different  orders  ;  the  bafe  of  one 
is  the  figure  of  a  Sphynx.  Near  this  pagoda  is  the  almoft- 
deferted  village.  Which  ftill  retains  the  ancient  name  Ma¬ 
habalipoorum. 

Palling  over  immenfe  beds  of  ftone,  you  arrive  at  a  fpa¬ 
cious  excavation;  a  temple  dedicated  to  Siva,  who  is  re¬ 
prefented,  in  the  middle  compartment,  of  a  large  ftature, 
and  with  four  arms  ;  the  left  foot  refts  on  a  bull  cou- 
chant ;  a  fmall  figure  of  Brahma  ftands  on  the  right  hand  ; 
and  another,  of  Vifhnu,  on  the  left.  At  one  end  of  the 
temple  is  a  gigantic  figure  of  Vifhnu,  fleeping  on  an  enor¬ 
mous  cobra  de  capello  with  feveral  heads,  and  fo  dilpofed 
as  1  ■  :m  a  canopy  over  the  head  of  the  god.  At  the  op- 
pofite  end  is  the  goddefs  Cali  with  eight  arms,  mounted 
on  a  fingam,  or  lion.  Beyond  this  temple,  at  a  confidera- 
ble  elevation,  is  a  fmaller,  wrought  from  a  Angle  mafs  of 
ftone.  Adjoining  to  this  is  a  temple  in  the  rough,  and  a 
large  mafs  of  rock,  the  upper  part  roughly  fafhioned  for 
a  pagoda.  If  a  conclufion  may  be  drawn  from  thefe  un- 
finifhed  works,  an  uncommon  and  aftonifhing  perfeverance 
was  exerted  in  finiihing  the  ltruCtures  here  ;  and  the  more 
fo,  from  the  ftone  being  a  fpecies  of  granite,  extremely 
hard. 

The  remains  of  feveral  ftone  edifices  are  feen  in  the  vil¬ 
lage;  and  a  . large  tank,  lined,  with  fteps  of  ftone.  A  ca¬ 
nopy  for  the  pagod  attracts  the  attention,  as  by  no  means 
wanting  in  magnificence  or  elegance.  It  is  fupported  by 
four  columns,  with  bale  and  capital,  about  twenty-feven 
feet  in  height,  the  fhaft.  tapering  regularly  upwards  ;  is 
compofed  of  a  Angle  ftone,  not  round,  but  fixteen-fided ; 
meafuring  at  bottom  about  five  feet  and  a  half. 

Eaft  of  the  village,  and  wafh'ed  by  the  fea,  which,  per¬ 
haps,  would  have  entirely  d'emolifhed  it  before  now,  but 
for  a  defence  of  large  ftoiies  in  front,  is  a  pagoda  of  ftone, 
containing  the  lingam,  and  dedicated  to  Siv.a.  Befides  the 
ufual  figures  within,  one  of  a  gigantic  ftature  is  obferved 
ftretched  out  on  the  ground,  and  reprefented  as  fecured  in 
that  pofitron.  This  the  Brahmins  fay  was  defigned  for 
a  rajah,  who  was  thus  fecured  by  Vifhnu.  The  Turf  here 
breaks  far  out  over  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  which 
Was  incredibly  large  and  magnificent.  Many  of  the  mafles 
of  ftone  near  the  fhore  appear  to  have, been  wrought.  It 
is  faid  that  in  the  laft  generation  the  gilded  tops  of  five 
pagodas  were  feen  in  the  fuff,  now  fwailowed  up  by  the 
fea.  It  appears  from  good  authorities,  that  the  fea  on  this 
part  of  the  coaft  is  encroaching  by  flow,  but  no  lefs  cer¬ 
tain,  fteps  ;  and  will  perhaps  in  a  lapfe  of  ages  entirely 
overwhelm  thefe  magnificent  ruins. 

Of  all  the  moft  curious  architectural  works  of  antiquity 
in  India,  (if  forming  or  mining  a  fubterraneous  temple 
in  a  folid  rock  might  be  lb  called,)  the  “  Cave  of  Ele¬ 
phanta”  claims  fuperior  attention. 

It  is  fituated  in  a  fmall  ifiand  about  five  miles  from 
Bombay ;  and  an  elephant,  carved  out  of  a  black  ftone, 
as  large  as  the  life,  ftands  near  the  landing-place ;  and 
from  which  the  ifiand  took  its  name  of  Elephanta.  The 
cave  is  diftant  nearly  a  mile  from  the  landing-place; 
and  is  excavated  out  of  the  central  part  of  the  rock. 
Its  maffive  roof  is  fupported  by  rows  of  columns  regu¬ 
larly  difpofed ;  gigantic  figures,  in  relief,  are  fculp¬ 
tured  on  the  walls ;  thefe,  as  well  as  the  columns,  are 
fhaped  out  of  the  folid  rock,  and  by  artifts  pofTefted  of 
obvious  ability,  unqueftionably  of  aftonifhing  perfever- 
ance.  The  wall  at  the  upper  end  of  the  cave  rs  crowded 
with  fculpture.  The  attention  is  firft  arrefted  by  a  grand 
bnft,  reprefenting  the  gods  of  the  Indian  triad.  The  mid- 
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die  face  is  prefented  full,  and  expreffes  a  dignified  com- 
pofure  5  the  head  and  neck  fplendidly  covered  with  orna¬ 
ments  :  this  is  Brahma.  The  face  on  the  left  is  in  pro¬ 
file,  ar.d  the  head-drefs  rich  ;  in  one  of  the  hands  is  a  lo¬ 
tos  ;  in  the  other  a  fruit ;  a  ring  like  that  worn  by  the 
Hindoos  at  prefent  is  obferved  on  one  of  the  wriits ;  the 
expreflion  of  the  countenance  is  mild  and  pleafant :  this 
is  Vifhnu.  Different  is  the  head  on  the  right ;  the  face 
is  in  profile,  the  forehead  projefts,  the  eye  flares ;  fnakes 
fupply  the  place  of  hair,  and  the  reprefentation  of  a  hu¬ 
man  fkull  is  confpicuous  on  the  covering  of  the  head  ; 
one  hand  grafps  a  monftrous  cobra  de  capello ;  the  other  a 
fmaller ;  the  whole  together  calculated  to  flrike  terror 
into  the  beholder  :  this  is  Siva.  The  height  of  this  bull 
is  about  eighteen  feet,  and  the  breadth  of  the  middle  face 
about  four.  Each  fide  of  this  niche  is  fupported  by  a  gi¬ 
gantic  figure  leaning  on  a  dwarf. 

A  niche  of  confiderable  dimenfions,  and  crowded  with 
figures,  is  excavated  on  either  fide  the  former.  In  the 
middle  of  the  niche,  on  the  right,  Hands  a  gigantic  figure, 
apparently  female,  but  with  one  breajl  only.  This  figure 
has  four  arms,  the  foremofl  right  hand  is  leaning  on  the 
head  of  a  bull,  the  other  grafps  a  cobra  de  capello,  while  a 
circular  fhield  is  obferved  in  the  inner  left  hand  ;  the 
head  is  richly  ornamented.  On  the  right  Hands  a  male, 
bearing  a  pronged  infirument,  refembling  a  trident ;  on 
the  left  is  a  female,  holding  a  mace  or  fceptre ;  near  the 
principal  is  a  beautiful  youth  on  an  elephant ;  above  this 
is  a  figure  with  four  heads,  fupported  by  fwans  or  geefe  ; 
and  oppofite  is  a  male  with  four  arms,  mounted  on  the 
fhouldersof  another,  having  a  fceptre  in  one  of  the  hands. 
At  the  top  of  the  niche  fmall  figures  in  different  attitudes 
are  obferved,  feemingly  fupported  by  clouds. 

The  moH  confpicuous  of  the  group  on  the  niche  to  the 
left,  is  a  male  near  feventeen  feet  in  height,  with  four 
arms  ;  on  the  left  Hands  a  female  about  fifteen  feet  high. 
The  lame  circular  rings  worn  by  the  prefent  Hindoo  wo¬ 
men,  are  obferved  on  the  legs  and  wriHs  of  this  figure ; 
the  hair  bears  a  like  correfpondence  in  the  mode  of  put¬ 
ting  it  up  ;  the  countenance  is  peculiarly  foft,  and  ex- 
preffive  of  gentlenefs.  In  the  back  ground,  a  figure  with 
four  heads,  fupported  by  birds,  and  one  with  four  arms, 
on  the  fhoulders  of  another,  are  alfo  obferved.  Several 
fmaller  figures  in  attendance  ;  one  with  the  right  knee 
bent  to  the  ground,  in  the  attitude  of  addrefling  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  bears  a  crefe,  exaftly  refembling  that  in  prefent  ufe. 

Oppofite  the  laH  niche,  and  fifty  feet  nearer  the  en¬ 
trance,  is  another  of  equal  dimenfions,  inclofing  a  figure 
that  forcibly  arreHs  the  attention ;  it  is  a  gigantic  half- 
length  of  a  male  with  eight  arms ;  round  one  of  the  left 
arms  a  belt,  compofed  of  human  heads,  is  feen  ;  a  right 
hand  grafps  a  fword  uplifted  to  fever  a  figure,  feemingly 
kneeling  (but  too  much  mutilated  to  diflinguilh  it  pro¬ 
perly)  on  a  block,  held  in  the  correfpondent  left  hand  ; 
a  cobra  de  capello  rifes  under  one  arm ;  among  the  Angular 
decorations  of  the  head,  a  human  fkull  is  obferved;  above 
are  feveral  fmall  figures,  reprelented  in  difirefs  and  paiq. 
Many  of  the  figures  mutilated,  as  is  the  principal,  whofe 
afpecfl  poffelfes  a  great  degree  of  unrelenting  fiercenefs. 

Crolling  to  the  other  fide  of  the  cave,  near  one  of  the 
fmall  rooms  before-mentioned,  a  male,  fitting  as  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  India  do  at  prefent,  is  obferved ;  a  female  in  the 
fame  pofiure  on  his  left,  with  an  attendant  on  either  fide  ; 
at  the  feet  of  the  male  is  the  figure  of  a  bull  couchant ; 
and  in  each  corner  of  the  niche  Hands  a  gigantic  guard. 
Oppofite  is  a  correfpondent  niche ;  the  figures  being  a 
good  deal  mutilated,  and  the  fituation  dark,  prevent  thefe 
being  properly  difcriminated  ;  a  fitting  male  figure,  having 
an  attendant  on  either  hand,  is  however  perceived. 

On  the  left  fide,  and  half  way  up  the  cave,  is  an  apart¬ 
ment  about  thirty  feet  l'quare,  enclofing  the  lingam  ;  it 
has  an  entrance  on  the  four  fides,  and  each  fide  o*  either 
entrance  is  fupported  by  a  figure  feventeen  feet  in  height, 
each  figure  being  ornamented  in  a  different  Hyle. 
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This  furprifing  monument  of  human  fkill  and  perfeve- 
rance  is  generally  called  the  great  cave-,  its  length  is  135 
feet,  and  breadth  nearly  the  fame.  But  there  are  com¬ 
partments  on  both  fides,  feparated  from  the  great  cave, 
by  large  fragments  of  rock  and  loofe  earth,  heretofore 
probably  a  part  of  the  roof.  That  on  the  right  is  fpa- 
cious,  and  contains  feveral  pieces  of  fculpture  ;  the  moH 
remarkable  is  a  large  figure,  the  body  human,  but  the 
head  that  of  an  elephant ;  it  is  the  god  Ganefa,  or 
patron  of  wifdom.  The  lingam  is  alfo  enclofed  here. 
Gigantic  as  the  figures  are,  the  mind  is  not  difiigreeably 
moved  on  viewing  them;  a  certain  indication  of  the  har¬ 
mony  of  the  proportions.  “  To  prel'erve  to  future  ages, 
(fays  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan,  late  vice-provoH  of  the 
College  of  Calcutta,)  this  grand  monument  of  ancient 
fculpture,  perhaps  the  moil  ancient  in  the  world,  and  to 
exhibit  it  to  mankind  in  fomewhat  of  its  prifiine  beauty, 
is  a  noble  undertaking,  and  worthy  of  the  countenance 
of  every  man  who  loves  to  embellifh  fcience  and  human 
life  ;  for  the  temple,  or  Elephanta  is  perhaps  a  grander  ef¬ 
fort  of  the  ingenuity  of  man  than  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.” 
See  a  reprefentation  of  the  Elephanta  Cave,  in  the  an¬ 
nexed  Engraving. 

We  Htall  notice  one  more  infiance,  and  that  perhaps 
the  mofi  extenfive  and  fublime,  of  all  thefe  unparalleled 
architectural  works  in  India ;  it  is,  the  grand  Key/as ,  or 
Temple  of  Paradife,  fituated  about  a  mile  ealtward  from 
the  town  of  Ellore,  in  the  northern  circar  of  that  name. 
And,  although  this  temple  is  of  itfelf  of  prodigious  ex¬ 
tent,  yet  it  has,  excavated  from  the  fame  rock,  no  lefs 
than  ten  or  twelve  pagodas  fubordinate  to  it;  in  each  of 
which,  in  the  reign  of  Aurungzebe,  a  different  idol  was 
worlhipped,  according  to  Hated  fefiivals,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Brahmins  of  the  grand  Keylas. 

This  wonderful  place  is  majeflically  approached,  and 
exhibits  a  noble  front,  in  a  vafi  area,  cut  perpendicularly 
through  the  rock.  On  the  right-hand  fide  of  the  entrance 
is  a  tank  of  fine  water.  On  each  fide  of  the  gateway, there 
is  a  projection,  reaching  to  the  firfi  Itory,  with  much 
fculpture  and  hand fome  battlements;  all  which,  however, 
have  fuffered  greatly  from  the  corroding  hand  of  time. 
The  gateway  is  very  fpacious,  furnilhed  with  apartments 
on  each  fide,  fimiiar  to  what  are  now  ufually  added  to  the 
dowries  of  the  eafiem  palaces.  Over  the  gate  is  a  fpacious 
balcony.  On  the  outfide  of  the  upper  ilory  of  the  gate¬ 
way  are  pillars,  in  a  very  liandfome  Hyle  of  workmanfhip. 
The  paflage  through  the  gateway  below  is  richly  adorned 
with  mythological  fculpture.  From  the  gateway  you  enter 
a  vail  area,  cut  down  through  the  folid  rock,  to  make  room 
for  an  immenfe  temple,  of  the  complex  pyramidal  form, 
whole  wonderful  Hrufture,  variety,  profufion,  and  richnefs, 
of  ornament,  beggar  all  delcription.  This  temple,  which  is 
hewn  from  the  upper  region  of  the  rock,  and  exhibits  a 
mofi  majefiic  building,  is  connected  with  the  gateway  by- 
a  bridge  of  the  folid  rock,  which  was  left  Handing  when 
the  mafs  of  the  mountain  was  excavated.  Beneath  this 
bridge,  at  the  end  oppofite  the  entrance,  there  is  a  figure 
of  Bouanne  fitting  on  a  lotos,  with  two  elephants  with 
their  trunks  joined;  as  though  fighting,  over  her  head. 
On  each  fide  of  the  paflage,  under  the  bridge.  Hands  an 
elephant.  There  are  hkewife  ranges  of  apartments  on 
each  fide  behind  the  elephants,  of  which  thofe  on  the  left 
are  much  the  finefi,  being  handfomely  decorated  with 
figures.  Advanced  in  the  area,  beyond  the  elephants,  are 
two  obelilks,  of  a  l’quare  form,  graduated  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  capitals,  which  leem  to  have  been, 
crowned  with  liandfome  ornaments.  Thefe  obelilks  are 
marked  (1)  in  the  annexed  copper-plate  Plan  of  this 
celebrated  temple. 

Palling  through  the  gateway  below,  you  enter  the  area 
(2),  and,  proceeding  under  a  fmall  bridge,  pals  a  folid 
fquare  mafs  (3),  which  fupports  the  bull  Nundee  Hationed 
above ;  the  fides  of  this  recefs  are  profufely  fculptured 
with  pillars  and  figures  of  various  forms.  Having  palled 
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it,  you  come  to  tlie  paflage  under  another  fmall  bridge, 
beneath  which  there  is,  on  one  fide,  a  gigantic  fitting 
.figure  of  rajah  Bhoja,  iurrounded  by  a  group  of  other 
figures.  Oppofite  to  which  is  as  gigantic  a  figure  of 
Guttordhuja,  with  his  ten  hands.  At  the  end  of  this 
Ihort  paflage  commences  the  body  of  the  grand  temple 
(4),  the  entrance  of  which  is  in  the  upper  Itory,  that  is 
here  afeended  by  flights  of  heps  on  each  fide  (5). 

The  right-hand  tide  of  the-  temple  below  is  adorned 
with  a  very  full  and  complex  fculpture  of  the  battle  of 
Ram  and  Rouon,  in  which  Hunomaun  makes  a  very  con- 
fpicuous  figure.  Proceeding  from  this  field  of  battle,  the 
heads  of  elephants,  and  fome  imaginary  animals,  are  pro- 
jefted  as  though  fupporting  the  temple,  till  you  come  to 
a  projection  (6),  in  the  fide  of  which,  funk  in  the  rock, 
is  a  large  group  of  figures,  but  much  mutilated.  This 
projection  was  connected  with  the  apartments  on  the 
right-hand  fide  of  the  area  by  abridge  (7),  which  has 
given  way,  and  the  ruins  of  it  now  fill  up  the  lides  of  the 
area.  It  is  laid  to  be  upwards  of  one  hundred  years  fince 
it  fell. 

Palling  the  projection  of  the  main  body  of  the  temple, 
it  leflens  for  a  few  paces,  then  again  projects  (8),  and  af¬ 
ter  a  very  fmall  1'pace  on  the  line  of  the  body  of  the  tem¬ 
ple,  the  length  of  this  wonderful  ItruCture,  if  what  is  fa¬ 
bricated  downwards  out  of  a  folid  mafs  can  be  fo  called, 
terminates  in  a  fmaller  degree  of  projection  than  the  for¬ 
mer.  The  whole  length  is  lupported,  in  the  manner 
above-mentioned,  by  figures  of  elephants,  projecting  from 
the  bale,  to  give,  it  Ihould  feem,  the  tfdiole  vafl:  mafs  the 
appearance  of  moveability  by  thole  mighty  animals.  The 
hindmoft,  or  ealtern,  extremity  of  the  temple,  is  compofed 
of  three  diftinCt  temples  elaborately  adorned  with  fculp¬ 
ture,  and  lupported  like  the  fides  by  elephants,  See.  many 
of  which  are  mutilated.  The  left-hand  fide  differs  fo  little 
from  the  right,  that  it  is  unneceflary  to  be  particular  in 
mentioning  any  thing,  except  that  oppofite  the  deferip- 
tion  of  the  battle  of  Ram  and  Rouon,  is  that  of  Keyfo 
Pando,  in  which  the  warriors  confilt  of  peons  and  others 
mounted  on  elephants,  and  cars  drawn  by  horfes.  The 
principal  weapon  l'eems  to  be  the  bow,  though  maces  and 
llraight  fwords  are  difcoverable. 

The  gateway  or  grand  entrance  which  conducts  to  the 
ftoiy  above,  confifts  of  three  centre  rooms  (9),  and  one  on 
each  fide  (9).  From  the  centre  rooms,  eroding  the  bridge 
(10),  you  afeend  by  feven  fteps  (n),  into  a  fquare  room 
(12),  in  which  is  the  bull  Nundee,  the  vahan  of  Siva. 
This  room  has  two  doors  and  two  windows.  Oppofite  the 
windows  are  the  obelilks  (1),  before-mentioned. 

From  the  ftation  of  Nundee,  you  crofs  over  the  fecond 
bridge  (13),  and  afeend  by  three  fteps  (14),  into  a  hand- 
forne  open  portico  (15),  lupported  by  two  pillars,  (above 
each  of  which,  on  the  outiide,  is  the  figure  of  a  lion,  that 
though  mutilated,'  has  the  remains  of  great  beapty ;  and 
on  the  infide,  two  figures  refembling  fphynxes,)  towards 
the  bridge,  and  two  pilafters  that  join  it  to  the  body  of 
the  temple,  the  grand  apartment  of  which  (16),  you  enter 
from  the  portico  by  four  handlome  fteps  and  a  door-way ; 
on  each  fide  of  which  are  gigantic  figures.  Advancing  a 
few  paces  into  the  temple,  which  is  lupported  by  two 
rows  of  pillars,  befides  the  walls  that  are  decorated  with 
pilafters,  there  is  an  intermiflion  of  one  pillar  on  each 
fide,  leading  to  the  right  and  left  to  an  open  portico  (17), 
projecting  from  the  body  of  the  temple ;  from  the  right- 
hand  one  of  which,  the  bridge  already  mentioned  as 
fallen  down,  connected  the  main  temple  with  the  fide 
apartments  (24) ;  to  which  there  is  now  no  vifible  accefs, 
but  by  putting  a  ladder  for  the  purpofe.  The  accefs  to 
the  oppofite  fide  is  by  flairs  from  helow.  The  recefs  (18), 
to  the  Lingam  (19),  to  which  there  is  an  afeent  of  five 
fteps,  forms  the  termination  of  this  fine  faloon  ;  on  each 
fide  of  the  door  of  which  is  a  profufion  of  fculpture.  The 
whole  of  the  ceiling  has  been  chunamed  and  painted,  great 
part  of  which  is  Hill  in  good  prefervation. 
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A  door  (20),  on  each  fide  of  this  recefs  of  flie  Lingam, 
leads  to  an  open  platform  (21),  having  on  each  fide  of 
the  grand  centre  pyramid,  that  is  railed  over  the  recefs  of 
the  Lingam,  two  other  recefles  (22),  one  on  each  fide, 
formed  alfo  pyramid ically,  but  containing  no  image. 
Three  other  pyramidal  recefles  (23).  without  images  in 
them,  terminate  the  platform,  ail  of  them  elaborately  or¬ 
namented  with  numerous  figures  of  the  Hindoo  mytho¬ 
logy.  Many  of  the  outer  as  well  as  the  inner  parts  of  this 
grand  temple,  are  chunamed  and  painted.  The  Brahmins 
fay,  that  the  dilcoloration  and  fmoky  blacknefs  of  the 
painting  within,  was  occafioned  by  Aurungzebe;  who, 
intent  upon  fulfilling  the  injunctions  of  the  koran,  “  to 
pull  down  the  high  places,  and  deftroy  the  idols  of  the 
heathen,”  caufed  the  different  apartments  to  be  filled  with 
combuitibles,  and  fet  on  fire ;  this  was  alfo  done  to  elface 
the  oblcenities  of  the  Lingam,  of  which  there  are  many 
in  the  fculpture.  >. 

On  the  left-hand  fide  of  the  area,  there  are  excavations 
of  fome  confideration  below;  from  which  you  afeend  to 
an  upper  itory  called  Pur  Lunka,  by  an  indifferent  flair- 
cafe,  into  a  fine  temple  (25),  at  the  extremity  of  which 
is  a  recefs  containing  the  Lingam;  and  oppofite  thereto, 
near  the  entrance  from  the  ftair-cafe,  is  the  bull  Nundee, 
with  two  large  fine  figures  retting  on  maces  on  each  fide 
of  the  recefs  in  which  he  fits.  The  ceiling  of  this  tem¬ 
ple  is  lower  than  any  of  the  foregoing.  The  whole  of 
this  temple  is  in  fine  prefervation,  ftror.gly  fupported  by 
very  maflive  pillars,  and  richly  ornamented  with  mytho¬ 
logical  figures,  the  fculpture  of  fome  of  which  is  very  fine.. 
The  ceiling,  like  the  others,  has  the  remains  of  painting 
vilible,  through  the  dufky  appearance  of  fmoke,  with 
which  it  is  oblcured.  Defcending  from  Pur  Lunka,  you 
pafs  through  a  confiderable  unfculptured  excavation  (26), 
to  a  veranda  or  gallery  (27),  which  l’eems  allotted  to  the 
perfonagesof  the  Hindoo  mythology,  (a  kind  of  pantheon,) 
in  open  compartments,  which  are  continued  all  round  the 
area  of  this  end  of  the  grand  temple,  to  an  equal  fpace 
on  the  oppofite  fide,  and  contain  nearly  all  the  gods  of 
the  Hindoo  mythology. 

The  dimenlions  of  the  grand  temple  are :  Door  of  the 
portico,  twelve  feet  high  by  fix  feet  broad,;  length  from 
the  door  of  the  portico  entering  the  temple,  to  the  back 
wall  of  the  temple,  103  feet  fix  inches ;  length  from  the  fame 
place  to  the  end  of  the  raifed  platform  behind  the  temple, 
142  feet  fix  inches  ;  greateft  breadth  of  the  inner  part  of  the 
temple,  lixty-one  feet ;  height  of  the  ceiling,  feventeen 
feet  ten  inches.  The  two  porches  on  each  fide,  meafured 
■without,  are  thirty-four  feet  ten  inches,  by  fifteen  feet 
four  inches.  Height  of  the  grand  fteeple  or  pyramid,  is 
about  ninety  feet  from  the  floor  of  the  court ;  and  of  the 
fmaller  ones  about  fifty.  Height  of  the  obelilks  about 
thirty-eight  feet.  Bale  eleven  feet  fquare,  being  eleven 
feet  diftant  from  each  fide  of  the  room  in  which  is  the 
bull  Nundee.  The  (haft  above  the  pedeftal  is  feven  feet 
fquare.  The  two  elephants  on  each  fide  the  court  or  en¬ 
try  are  larger  than  life.  The  annexed  Engraving  of  the 
Plan  of  this  Temple,  and  the  (ketch  of  the  ftyle  ojf  archi¬ 
tecture  adopted  in  the  elevation  of  the  lides  and  ealtern 
extremity  of  the  building,  will  enable  the  reader  to  form 
a  more  compreheniive  idea  of  the  majeltic  appearance  of 
this  immenfe  ftructure,  at  the  time  when  Aurungzebe  at¬ 
tempted  to  deltroy  it  by  fire. 

The  palaces  of  the  principal  rajahs  are  alfo  ftruftures 
of  prodigious  extent;  but  have  externally  more  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  Hate  prifon,  than  the  royal  refidence  of  a 
prince.  Internally,  however,  they  have  fuites  of  rooms 
which  do  credit  to  their  architects ;  and  offices  and  apart¬ 
ments  for  all  fubordinate  purpofes,  well  contrived  and  ju- 
dicioully  arranged,  though  deftitute  of  tire  rules  or  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  architefture.  Their  gar¬ 
dens  and  pleafure -grounds  are  alfo  laid  out  with  fuperior 
talte  and  judgment,  and  abound  with  groves  of  fragrant 
fruits  and  odoriferous  fiuubs.  Water  is  an  indifpenfable 
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objeft  of  convenience  and  pleafure;  and  no  fituation  is 
ever  chofen  for  thefe  ftrudlures,  where  Nature  has  not 
previoufly  furnilhed  a  plentiful  ftore  of  this  valuable  ele¬ 
ment. 

In  a  country  v/here  open  violence  and  predatory  war 
are  for  ever  breaking  out  between  neighbouring  ftates,  it 
is  more  neceffary  that  the  dwelling  of  the  prince  fhould 
be  calculated  for  fafety  and  fecurity,  than  for  external 
fplendour  and  elegance.  For  this  reafon  they  have  no 
apertures  or  windows,  but  at  a  great  height  from  the 
ground ;  all  the  lower  part  appearing  as  a  naked  wall,  of 
great  thicknefs  and  durability.  The  entrances  are  by 
gateways  of  prodigious  ftrength,  which  are  always  defend¬ 
ed  by- a  numerous  guard.  And  for  ftill  greater  fafety, 
thefe  palaces  are  moftly  erefred  at  the  foot  of  fome  fteep 
mountain',  the  afeent  to  which  is  fecured  on  either  fide 
by  mounds  of  earth,  or  walls,  reaching  to  the  higheft 
fummit,  where  an  impregnable  fort,  on  all  occafions  of 
danger  or  attack  in  the  palace  below,  affords  an  imme¬ 
diate  afylum  for  the  women  and  children,  and  their  nu¬ 
merous  attendants  ;  and  where  the  prince  himfelf,  in  cafe 
of  defeat,  retires  for  more  fafety,  or  as  the  dernier  refort, 
with  all  his  treafures,  and  the  chofen  band  which  is  ufu- 
ally  attached  to  his  iortunes.  We  mult  not,  however, 
confound  the  once-fumptuous  palaces  of  Lahore,  Delhi, 
and  Agra,  raifed,  as  we  have  leen,  by  the  Mogul  or  Mo¬ 
hammedan  conquerors,  with  thefe  more  rugged  fort-like 
works  of  the  Hindoo  princes. 

Nor  is  it  among  the  folemn  and  majeltic  ruins  of  tem¬ 
ples  or  pagodas  alone,  that  the  curious  traveller  is  to  look 
for  the  ample  antiquities  of  Hindooftan.  In  Alia,  of  all 
parts  of  the  v/orld  the  firft  peopled,  and  the  firlt  civilized, 
the  molt  ancient  remains  of  the  labours  of  man  will  natu¬ 
rally  be  fought ;  for  we  may  reflect,  that  the  European 
world  were  hordes  of  wild  barbarians  inhabiting  the 
woods,  when  fcience,  and  the  arts  of  elegant  life,  flou- 
rilhed  in  their  higheft  perfection  in  the  Eaft.  Here,  there¬ 
fore,  the  antiquarian  may  trace  the  primeval  cuftoms  of 
men  and  manners ;  and  leek  the  origin  of  all  ancient  in- 
ilitutions.  The  legillators,  poets,  and  hiltorians,  under 
the  early  Hindoo  monarchy,  will  be  found  to  claim  our 
refpeCt  and  admiration,  for  tlieir  dignified  notions  of  jul- 
tice  and  morality ;  for  energy  and  fublimity  of  fentiment ; 
for  purity  of  language,  and  extenfive  knowledge  of  man¬ 
kind.  The  fimilarity  of  their  ancient  rites  and  ceremo¬ 
nies,  from  what  we  know  of  thole  of  former  times  from 
the  Sacred  Writings,  is  wonderfully  linking;  and  even 
their  fuperllitions  may,  in  many  inltances,  be  difcovered 
as  flowing  from  the  primeval  religion,  though  unfortu¬ 
nately  through  very  corrupted  chaunels. 

Among  the  ancient  records  lately  found  in  the  Sanlkrit 
language,  many  valuable  difcoveries  relative  to  Indian 
antiquities  have  been  already  made ;  but  many  more  re¬ 
main  behind  the  curtain,  which  can  only  be  developed 
by  the  hand  of  time,  and  in  proportion  as  thefe  antique 
relics'  may  happen  hereafter  to  be  obtained  and  tranflated. 
Rut  the  oriental  traveller  mull  be  on  his  guard  againil  the 
impofition  of  modern  Aliatic  antiquities  ;  for  fucli,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  avidity  for  Hindoo  curiofities,  are  now 
manufactured  in  India,  with  as  much  indultry  as  they 
were  heretofore  in  Italy. 

CLIMATE,  COSTUME,  AGRICULTURE,  MANU¬ 
FACTURES,  and  POPULAR  HABITS. 

The  climate  and  leafons,  in  fo  extenfive  a  country  as 
Hindooftan,  are  of  courfe  diverfified  by  difference  of  lati¬ 
tude  and  local  fituation.  In  Bengal  the  hot  or  dry  feafon 
begins  with  March,  and  continues  to  the  end  of  May,  the 
thermometer  fometimes  riling  to  no0:  this  intenfe  heat 
is  often  accompanied  with  violent  thunder-ftorms  from 
the  north-weft,  the  feat  of  the  grand  Alps  of  Afia.  The 
fogs  are  not  only  common,  but  thick  and  unhealthy. 
Various  meteorological  journals,  kept  in  Bengal,  are  pyb- 
lilhed  in  the  Afiatic  Refearches,  whence  a  complete  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  leafons.  The  rainy  feafon  conti- 
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nues  generally  from  June  to  September :  the  three  Lift 
months  of  the  year  are  falubrious  and  pleafant ;  but  ex- 
ceflive  fogs  often  prevail  in  January  and  February. 

Thefe  periodical  rains  are  more  llightly  felt  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Sind  ;  and  particularly  in  Cachemire,  where  they 
feem  to  be  excluded  by  the  furrounding  mountains.  In 
the  reft  of  Hindooftan  they  almoft  deluge  the  country, 
defeending  like  catarafts  from  the  clouds  ;  and  the  Ganges 
and  other  rivers  fpreading  to  a  wide  extent,  the  inunda¬ 
tion  ceafmg  in  September.  By  the  latter  end  of  June  the 
Ganges  has  rifen  fifteen  feet  and  a  half,  out  of  thirty-two, 
which  is  the  total  of  its  overflown  In  the  mountains  the 
rainy  feafon  begins  early  in  April ;  but  rarely  in  the  plains 
till  the  latter  end  of  June.  By  the  latter  end  of  July  all 
the  lower  parts  of  Bengal,  contiguous  to  the  Ganges  and 
the  Burrampooter,  are  overflowed,  and  form  an  inunda¬ 
tion  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles  in  width  ;  nothing  ap¬ 
pearing  but  villages  and  trees,  excepting  very  rarely  the 
top  of  an  elevated  fpot,  appearing  like  an-  illand. 

In  the  fouthern  divifion  the  chains  of  the  Gauts,  or 
mountains  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  fupporting  the 
high  interior  land,  intercept  the  great  mal's  of  clouds  ; 
and  the  alternate  fouth-weft  and  north-eaft  winds,  called 
the  menfoons,  occafion  a  rainy  feafon  on  one  fide  of  the 
mountains  only,  that  is,  on'  the  windward  fide.  Yet  it 
appears  that,  during  the  firft  part  of  the  rainy  monfoon, 
in  May  and  June,  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  rain  falls  in  the  upper  region  of  Myfore,  &c» 
Major  Rennell  oblerves,  that  at  Nagpour,  in  the  very  cen¬ 
tre  of  Hindooftan,  the  feafons  differ  but  little  from  their 
ufual  courfe  in  Bengal,  and  on  the  weftern  fide ;  that  is, 
the  fouth-weft  monfoon  occafions  a  rainy  feafon,  though, 
not  fo  violent.  In  the  parallel  of  Surat,  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  declining  in  height,  and  other  caules,  there  is  no 
longer  that  lingularity  which  occafions  rain  on  one  fide  of 
the  Deccan,  while  the  molt  ferene  atmofphere  prevails  on 
the  other.  The  monfoon  is  from  the  north-eaft  from  Oc¬ 
tober  to  April ;  and  from  May  to  September  in  the  oppo- 
fite  direction.  The  rainy  feafon  on  the  coaft  of  Coroman¬ 
del  is  with  the  north-eaft  monfoon;  and  on  that  of  Ma¬ 
labar  with  the  fouth-weft:  in  general,  March,  April,  May, 
and  June,  are  the  dry  months.  Hence,  in  the  whole  ex¬ 
tent  of  Hindooftan,  except  in  Cachemire,  there  can  hardly 
be  faid  to  be  a  veftige  of  winter,  except  the  thick  fogs, 
like  our  December ;  excefiive  rains,  or  exceffive  heats, 
form  the  chief  varieties  of  the  year.  The  Hindoos,  how¬ 
ever,  reckon  fix  feafons,  in  the  following  order  : 

Seefar,  the  dewy  feafon. 

Heemat,  the  cold  feafon. 

Vasaut,  the  mild  feafon,  or  fpring. 

Greesshma,  the  hot  feafon,  or  fumrner. 

Varsaj  the  rainy  feafon,  or  monfoon. 

Sarut,  the  breaking  up  of  the  rains. 

The  fudden  change  of  thefe  feafons,  and  the  violent 
heat  of  the  fumrner  months,  render  the  climate  not  only 
unfavourable  to  the  natives,  but  extremely  dangerous  to 
foreigners  of  every  defeription,  particularly  where  great 
temperance  and  circumfpeftion  are  not  obferved.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  thole  who  have  undergone  the  viciffitudes  of 
thefe  changes,  “  the  hot  or  dry  feafon  commences  with 
a  typ/wn,  commonly  called  a  north-wcjler ,  which  carries  all 
before  it.  It  is  to  ftrangers  moft  terrific ;  the  loudnefs  of 
the  thunder,  the  terrible  flalhes  of  lightning,  the  roaring 
of  the  wind,  and  the  deluge  of  rain,  are  altogether  tre¬ 
mendous.  To  this  periodical  tempeft,  lucceeds  fo  intenle 
a  heat,  that  the  inhabitants  creep  for  -relief  under  the  va- 
randas  or  porticoes,  where  the- evening  dews  are  cooling; 
but,  Ihould  they  indulge  a  fleep,  death  is  the  certain  con- 
lequence.  The  number  of  fudden  deaths  amongft  the 
Englifli  by  the  coup  de  folcil ,  and  the  caution  they  are 
obliged  to  ufe  to  preferve  life,  makes  this  feafon  very  un¬ 
comfortable  ;  and  when  it  happens,  as  it  fometimes  does, 
that  the  rains  are  late  before  they  fet  in,  the  mortality 
exceeds  belief.  Life  and  death  fo  rapidly  lucceed,  that 
i  medicines 
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medicines  veiy  frequently  have  not  time  to  operate  before 
the  great  event  has  taken  place.  The  illnefs  of  which 
moft  people  die  is  called  here  a  pucker  fever,  i.  e.  the  ftrong 
fever,  which  frequently  carries  a  perfon  off  in  a  few  hours  ; 
the  phyficians  efteem  it  the  higheft  degree  of  putridity; 
but  fome  have  a  more  lingering  illnefs,  fuch  as  a  bile  in 
the  ftomach,  which  very  few  are  exempt  from  in  thefe 
cafes;  the  intenfe  heat  relaxes  the  coats  of  the  ftomach, 
fo  as  to  prevent  digeftion,  which  occafions  the  illnefs  and 
death  that  fo  commonly  fucceed."  See  Pennant's  Hindoojian, 
vol.  ii.  p.  324,  &c. 

It  is  a  ufual  charity  with  the  rich  Hindoos  at  this  feafon 
of  the  year,  to  ftation  perfons  at  the  gates  of  the  different 
choultries,  to  adminifter  gruel  made  of  rice  to  the  faint¬ 
ing  traveller,  with  other  comforts,  of  which  he  may  ftand 
in  need.  They  even  erect  temporary  choultries,  or  /beds, 
at  Ihort  diftances  from  each  other,  that  thofe  who  ficken 
on  the  road,  and  are  fuddenly  overcome  by  the  heat, 
may  find  immediate  relief,  and  have  places  of  fafety  to 
reft  and  repofe  in.  A  moft  noble  example  of  national 
benevolence ! 

Yet  notwithftanding  the  extreme  heat  of  the  climate, 
and  the-  generally  delicate  conftitutions  of  the  natives, 
many  examples  are  to  be  found  of  extraordinary  longevity, 
both  among  the  Mohammedans  and  Hindoos.  In  north¬ 
ern  Hindooltan,  Aurungzebe,  after  all  the  fatigues  he  had 
undergone,  died  at  the  age  of  ninety,  retaining  his  forti¬ 
tude  and  other  mental  faculties  to  the  laft;  and  the  late 
emperor  of  the  Moguls,  Shah  Aulum,  notwithftanding  all 
his  perfecutions  and  afflictions,  lived  to  count  upwards  of 
fourfcore  years.  In  fouthern  Hindooltan,  where  the  heat 
is  more  intenfe,  inftances  of  ftiil  longer  lives  are  recorded  : 
the  celebrated  Nizam  ul  Muluk,  viceroy  of  the  Deccan, 
died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  four;  Mohammed 
Ali  Khan,  nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  the  ally  of  the  Englifh, 
lived  upwards  of  eighty  years  5  and  La  Croze  mentions  an 
inftance  of  a  Hindoo,  who  was  converted  to  Chrillianity 
at  Tana,  that  lived  to  the  great  age  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine.  But,  fays  Pennant,  “  while  thefe  few  inftances 
of  longevity  are  boafted  of  as  proofs  of  the  goodnefs  of 
the  climate,  the  thoufands,  and  tens  of  thoufands,  who 
fall  fuddenly  in  the  prime  of  life,  are  melancholy  convic¬ 
tions  of  its  general  infalubrity.” 

In  a  country  fo  much  diverfified,  and  of  fuch  vaft  ex¬ 
tent  of  latitude,  the  complexion,  as  well  as  the  phyfical 
conformation,  of  the  people,  mult  be  liable  to  confiderable 
variation ;  thofe  in  the  northern  being  more  fair  and  ro- 
buft  than  thofe  in  the  fouthern  provinces  But  the  Hin¬ 
doo  women,  in  general,  are  finely  lhaped,  gentle  in  their 
manners,  and  have  fomething  foft  and  mufical  in  their 
voices  Mr.  Forfter,  fpeaking  of  the  women,  fays :  u  They 
have  a  bright  olive  complexion,  fine  features,  and  are  de¬ 
licately  lhaped.  There  is  a  pleating  freedom  in  their  man¬ 
ners,  without  any  tendency  to  immodefty,  which  feems 
the  refult  of  that  confidence  which  the  Hindoo  hulbands 
in  general  repofe  in  their  wives.” 

The  bodily  as  well  as  mental  faculties  of  the  human 
fpecies,  appear  to  arrive  fooner  at  maturity  in  Hindooltan, 
than  in  colder  climates ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee 
children  behave  and  fpeak  with  a  degree  of  gravity  and 
propriety  that  feems  incompatible  with  their  age.  But 
neither  the  mind,  nor  the  body,  perhaps,  enjoys  that  vigour 
which  is  to  be  found  among  the  natives  of  Europe. 

A  luxuriant  climate  is  commonly  the  parent  of  indo¬ 
lence  and  inaftivity.  But,  when  applied  to  this  people, 
we  have  to  add  the  influence  of  their  religion,  l’econded 
by  the  great  temperance  of  a  life  which  is  palled  in  a  very 
fparing  ufe  of  animal  food,  and  a  total  abttinence  from 
intoxicating  liquors;  the  influence  likewife  of  the  mildeft 
feafons,  by  which  the  great  fertility  of  the  foil  leffens 
moft  of  the  wants  to  which  mankind  are  fubjeft  in  aufterer 
regions, and  fupplies  the  reft  without  much  labour;  thefe 
caufes,  with  many  confequences  refulting  from  them,  have 
all  together  contributed  to  render -the- bulk  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Hindooftan  the  molt  enervated  people  of  the 
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globe.  We  muft  not,  however,  involve  the  more  northern 
provinces  in  this  general  conclufion ;  fmce  the  Afghan  , 
Patans,  Seiks,  Rajapouts,  and  other  hardy  races  bred  upo  n 
the  hills,  have  in  all  ages  been  celebrated  for  their  aftivity 
and  courage.  The  Mahrattas  alfo,  by  being  long  inured 
to  war,  and  kept  under  a  ft  rift  difcipline,  overcome,  as  it 
were,  the  influence  of  climate,  and  affume  the  activity  and 
hardinefs  of  the  northern  inhabitants.  It  has  been  further 
obferved,  as  a  proof  of  the  enervating  tendency  of  the  cli¬ 
mate,  that  all  the  Mohammedan  and  Mogul  conquerors, 
with  their  followers,  who  have  been  eftablilhed  in  India, 
acquire,  in  the  third  generation,  the  indolence  and  timi¬ 
dity  of  the  original  inhabitants  ;  but  retaining,  at  the  fame 
time,  a  brutality  or  cruelty  of  charafter,  to  which  the  Hin¬ 
doos  are  in  general  happily  ftrangers. 

Under  this  remarkable  relaxation  of  the  magnanimous 
fpirit  manifelted  in  other  countries,  that  this  people  fhould 
poffefs  patience  and  refignation  under  calamity,  is  perhaps 
not  fo  much  to  be  wondered  at,  fince  the  fame  caufes  that 
tend  to  damp  exertion  may  produce  thofe  qualities;  but 
we  have  abundant  inftances  of  firmnefs  and  aftive  cou¬ 
rage,  that  occafion  a  confiderable  degree  of  furprife.  The 
gentle,  and  generally  timid,  Hindoo,  while  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  his  religion,  or  his  ideas  of  duty  and  honour, 
will  not  only  meet  death  with  indifference,  but  embrace 
it  by  choice.  An  Engliftiman,  whiift  on  a  hunting-party, 
haftily  {truck  a  peon,  for  improperly  letting  loole  a  grey¬ 
hound.  The  peon  happened  to  be  a  rajapout,  which  is 
the  higheft  tribe  of  Hindoo  foldiers.  On  receiving  the 
blow,  he  Itarted  back  with  an  appearance  of  horror  and- 
amazement,  and  drew  his  poignard.  But  again  compofing 
himfelf,  and  looking  ftedfaftly  at  his  matter,  he  faid,  “  I 
am  your  lervant ;  I  have  long  eaten  your  rice:” — and, 
having  pronounced  this,  he  plunged  the  dagger  into  his 
own  bofom.  In  thofe  few  words  he  pathetically  exprefled, 
“  The  arm  that  has  been  nouriflied  by  you  {hall  not  be 
employed  to  take  away  your  life ;  but,  in  fparing  yours, 
I  muft  give  up  my  own,  as  I  cannot  lurvive  my  dif- 
honour.” 

’  Some  Hindoo  fepoys  in  the  Englifh  fervice  being  con¬ 
demned  to  death  on  account  of  a  mutiny,  it  was  ordered 
that  they  thould  be  blown  off  from  cannon  in  front  of  the 
army.  Some  of  the  offenders  being  grenadiers,  on  feeing 
others  who  were  not,  led  forth  to  fuffer  before  them,  they 
called  out :  <c  As  we  have  generally  {hown  the  way  on  fer- 
vices  of  danger,  why  thould  we  be  denied  that  diftinftion 
now?”  They  walked  towards  the  guns  with  firmnefs  and 
compofure ;  requefted  to  be  {pared  the  indignity  of  being 
tied  ;  and,  placing  their  breafts  to  the  muzzles  of  the  can¬ 
non,  were  lhot  away.  Though  feveral  had  been  con¬ 
demned,  the  behaviour  of  thefe  men  operated  fo  ftrongly 
on  the  feelings  of  the  commanding  officer,  that  the  reft 
were  pardoned. 

A  native  Hindoo,  who  was  employed  in  an  eminent 
poft  at  an  Englifh  fettlement,  being  prevailed  on  in  a  dan¬ 
gerous  illnefs  to  receive  a  vifit  from  an  European  doftor, 
it  was  found  advifable  to  give  the  bark  in  Jirong  wine  ; 
but  the  Hindoo  pofitively  refuted  to  take  it,  notwithftand¬ 
ing  many  arguments  that  were  ufed  both  by  the  doftor, 
and  the  governor,  who  accompanied  him.  They  promifed 
that  his  taking  the  wine  {horrid  remain  an  inviolable  fe- 
cret :  but  he  replied  with  great  calmnefs,  “  that  he  could 
not  conceal  it  from  himfelf ;”  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
he  fell  a  victim  to  his  perleverance. 

Among  all  the  Hindoo  cafts,  the  rage  for  modes  and 
faftiions  is  entirely  unknown;  and  their  dreffes,  like  their 
cuftoms,  are  the  fame  to-day  that  they  were  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Cali-Yug.  Almoft  all  the  Hindoos  {have  the 
head,  except  a  lock  on  the  back  part  of  it,  which  is 
covered  by  their  turbans ;  and  they  likewife  {have  their 
beards,  leaving  only  fmall  whifkers,  which  they  preferve 
with  neatnefs  and  care.  The  Brahmins,  who  officiate  at 
the  temples,  generally  go  with  their  heads  uncovered,  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  almoft  naked.-  A  piece  of 
white  cotton  cloth  is  wrapped  round  the  loins,  which 
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defcends  under  the  knee,  but  lower  on  the  left  fide  than 
on  the  other ;  and  in  cold  weather,  they  fometimes  cover 
their  bodies  with  a  lhawl,  and  their  heads  with  a  red  cap. 

The  IChatries,  and  in  general  thole  who  inhabit  the 
country  and  villages,  wear  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  wrapped 
round  the  loins  as  above  defcribed  ;  another  piece  of  finer 
cloth,  generally  muflin,  is  thrown  over  the  left  Ihoulder, 
and  hangs  round  the  body,  fomething  in  the  manner  of 
a  Highlander’s’  plaid ;  a  piece  of  clear  muflin,  almoft  in 
the  (hape  of  a  handkerchief,  is  wrapped  very  neatly  round 
the  head.  In  the  ears,  which  are. always  expofed,  all  the 
Hindoo  males  wear  large  gold  rings,  ornamented,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  tafte  or  means,  with  diamonds,  rubies,  or 
other  precious  Hones. 

Some,  inltead  of  the  cloth  hung  over  the  Ihoulder,  wear 
a  jama,  or  long  mullin  robe,  neatly  fhaped  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  body,  falling  very  full  from  thence,  and  ex¬ 
tending  fo  low  as  almoft  entirely  to  cover  the  feet.  A 
muflin  falh  is  wrapped  round  the  waift,  the  ends  of  which 
are  generally  ornamented  with  a  worked  border  and  fringe. 
This  part  of  their  coflume,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Moguls,  and  is  by  no  means  general. 

Perfons  of  high  rank  fometimes  wear  a  fliort  clofe  veil 
or  fine  worked  muflin,  or  filk  brocaded  with  fmall  gold 
or  filver  flowers ;  and,  in  the  cool  feafon,  a  fhawl.  On 
days  of  ceremony  and  rejoicing,  they  wear  rich  bracelets 
on  their  arms,  jewels  on  their  turbans,  and  firings  of  pearls 
round  their  necks,  hanging  down  upon  the  brealt.  On 
their  feet  they  wear  flippers  of  fine  woollen  cloth,  or  vel¬ 
vet,  which  frequently  are  embroidered  with  gold  or  filver; 
and  thole  of  the  princes  or  rajahs,  at  great  ceremonies, 
^ven  with  precious  Hones.  The  flippers  are  conHantly 
put  off  on  going  into  an  apartment,  and  left  at  the  en¬ 
trance,  or  given  to  an  attendant;  nor  is  it  poffible  but 
they  mull  be  fhocked  at  the  ufual  practice  of  Europeans, 
in  walking  with  their  fhoes  on  the  clean  linen  cloth  or 
carpets  on  which  they  fit,  and  occafionally  lie  down. 

.  The  rajahs  likewife  obi'erve  great  Hate  and  magnificence 
in  the  furniture  and  ornaments  of  their  palaces,  as  well 
as  in  their  drefs.  The  annexed  Engraving  is  an  authentic 
representation  of  a  rajah  approached  with  a  petition  ; 
wherein  the  cofiume  is  precifely  that  of  the  country,  taken 
with  great  care  on  the  fpot. 

Though  the  rajahs  now  hold  fuprerpe  authority  over 
their  relpeclive  dillridls,  yet  this  privilege  was  by  no  means 
inherent,  fince  every  rajah  was  anciently  fubjeft  to  the 
great  emperor,  or  Maha-rajah,  by  a  feodal  kind  of 
•tenure.  Feriflita,  in  his  Hifiory  of  the  Deccan,  opens  to 
our  view  the  knowledge  of  ail  empire  that  had  not  before 
been  heard  of  in  Europe.  “  Its  emperors  of  the  Bahmi- 
neah  dynafiy  (fays  this  diHinguifhed  writer)  appear  to 
have  exceeded  in  power  and  l'plendour  thofe  of  Delhi, 
even- at  the  moH  flourifhing  periods  of  their  hifiory.  The 
feat  of  government  was  at  Caiberga,  which  was  centrical 
$o  the  great  body  of  the  empire,  and  is  even  at  this  day 
a  confiderable  city.  Like  other  overgrown  empires,  it  fell 
to  pieces  with  its  own  weight :  and  out  of  it  were  formed 
four  potent  kingdoms,  under  the  names  of  Vifiapour,  Gol- 
tonda,  Berar,  and  Amednagur.”  Each  of  thef'e  fubfifled 
with  n  confiderable  degree  of  power,  until  the  Mogul  con- 
quefi;  and  the  two  firfi,  as  we  have  Seen  in  the  former 
part  of  this  article,  preferved  their  independency  until 
the  time  of  Aurungzebe.  This  empire,  however,  of  the 
Maha-rajah,  could  only  have  extended  over  the  foutliern 
provinces,  or  Deccan  ;  fince  the  northern  diftridls  were 
unqueftionably  governed  by  diftindt  independent  mo- 
narclis,  and  were  fo  found  at  the  era  of  the  invafion  by 
Alexander,  of  which  the  great  and  noble  king  Porus  af¬ 
fords  us  an  example. 

The  drels  of  the  women  varies  in  fome  refpects,  but 
not  materially;  and  the  difiimftion,  as  among  the  men, 
tonfifls  chiefly  in  the  finenef’s  of  the  cloth,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  and  value  of  their  jewels.  They  in  general  wear  a 
a  clofe  jacket,  which  extends  forward  to  cover  the  breafis, 
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but'  completely  fliows  their  form.  It  has  tight  fleeves, 
that  reach  about  half  way  from  the  fhoulder  to  the  elbow ; 
and  a  narrow  border  round  ail  the  edges,  painted  or  em¬ 
broidered  in  different  colours.  A  piece  of  white  cotton 
cloth,  wrapped  feveral  times  round  the  loins,  and  falling 
down  over  the  legs  almoft  to  the  ankle  on  one  fide,  but 
not  quite  fo  low  on  the  other,  ferves  as  a  petticoat.  A 
wide  piece  of  thin  muflin  is  thrown  over  the  left  fhoul¬ 
der,  which,  palling  under  the  right  arm,  is  croffed  round 
the  middle,  and,  being  faffened  by  tucking  part  of  it  un¬ 
der  the  piece  of  cloth  that  is  wrapped  round  the  loins, 
hangs  down  to  the  feet.  They  .fometimes  lift  one  end  of 
this  piece  of  muflin,  and  fpread  it  over  the  head,  to  ferve 
,as  a  hood  or  veil.  The  hair  is  commonly  rolled  up  into 
a  knot,  or  bunch,  towards  the  back  of  the  head,  which  is 
faffened  with  a  gold  b.odkin  ;  it  is  ornamented  with  jewels ; 
and  fome  have  curls  that  hang  before  and  behind  the  ears. 
They  wear  bracelets  on  their  arms,  rings  in  their  ears,  on 
their  fingers,  their  ankles,  and  toes,  and  a  ring  or  jewel  on 
one  fide  of  the  noltril.  Some  wear  a  petticoat  with  a 
painted  border,  the  hair  piaited  and  hanging  down  be¬ 
hind,  and  a  muflin  veil,  that  covers  the  head,  and  falls 
down  below  the  middle. 

The  Hindoo  men  are  averfe  to  many  of  thofe  accom- 
plifhments  in  women  that  are  fo  jufily  admired  by  Eu¬ 
ropeans.  They  fay,  they  would  be  injurious  to  that  fim- 
plicity  of  manners,  and  decorum  of  behaviour,  which  are 
requiiite  to  render  them  effimable  in  their  families :  that, 
by  too  much  engaging  the  mind,  they  would  lead  their 
attention  away  from  their  children  andhufband,  and  give 
them  a  difrelifh  to  thofe  cares  to  which  they  think  Pro¬ 
vidence  has  defigned  them  :  and,  as  they  flriftly  adhere 
to  this  opinion,  there  are  few  Hindoo  women  to  be  found 
who  can  either  read  or  write.  Yet,  to  their  great  praife, 
it  is  every  where  generally  found,  that  the  wife  of  the 
Hindoo  is  of  a  decency  of  demeanour, — of  a  folicitu'de  in 
her  family, — and  of  a  fidelity  to  her  vows, — which  might  do 
honour  to  human  nature  in  the  mofl  civilized  countries. 

But  the  dancing  women,  who  are  the  votaries  of  plea- 
fure,  are  taught  every  qualification  which  they  imagine 
may  tend  to  captivate  and  entertain  the  other  fex.  They 
compofe  a  feparate  clafs,  live  under  the  protection  of  go¬ 
vernment,  and  according  to  their  own  particular  rules. 
In  their  juridical  code  it  is  written:  “  If  a  dancing  girl 
commit  a  crime  that  renders  her  property  liable  to  con- 
fifcation,  the  magiffrate  fhall  confiscate  all  her  effedls,  ex¬ 
cept  her  clothes,  jewels,  and  dwelling.  In  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  to  a  foldier  fhall  be  left  his  implements  of  war  ;  and 
to  a  man  exercifing  any  profeffion,  the  implements  of  that 
profeflion  fhall  be  exempted  from  the  confifcation  of  the 
reff  of  his  property.” 

The  dancing  women  appear  in  a  variety  of  drefles.  Be- 
fide  thofe  that  have  been  already  mentioned,  they  fome¬ 
times  wear  trowfers,  like  the  Perfir-ns  ;  a  jama  of  worked 
muflin,  or  gold  or  filver  tiffue ;  the  hair  plaited  and  hang¬ 
ing  down  behind,  with  fpiral  curls_  on  each  fide  of  the 
face  ;  and  to  the  gold  and  filver  rings  on  the.  ankles,  in 
fome  of  their  dances  they  attach  fmall  bells  of  the  fame 
metals.  The  figures  of  the  dancing  girl,  lady  of  the  ha¬ 
rem,  and  omrah  of  the  court,  exhibited  in  the  annexed 
Engraving,  are  not  Hindoos,  but  Mohammedans  ;  who 
were  correftly  fketched  at  the  court  of  Delhi,  in  their, 
true  cofiume.  It  may  be  here  likewife  proper  to  remark, 
that  the  terms  omrah,  vizier,  emir  ul  omra,  &c.  are  Moham¬ 
medan  titles,  with  which  the  Hindoos  have  no  connexion  ; 
nor  do  they,  like  the  Mohammedans,  keep  a  harem  of 
women.  Manouchi,  who  refided  many  years  as  phyfician 
at  the  Mogul  court,  gives  the  following  defcription  of  the 
la'dies  of  the  harem :  “  Their  hair,  perfumed  with  the  fineft 
efiences,  and  braided  with  pearls,  falls  down  in  graceful 
trefles.  Some,  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  wear  turbans 
adorned  with  plumes  of  feathers,  glittering  with  precious 
Hones,  while  long  fcarves  of  gold  tiffue  faftened  to  them 
behind,  hang  down,  and  reach  to  the  very  ground.  Others 
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wear  a  kind  of  diadem,  formed  of  pearl,  on  the  front  part 
of  the  head,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  fixed  a  glorious 
jewel  refembling  in  its  figure  the  fun,  a  crefcent,  a  ftar, 
or  fome  beautiful  floweri  Their  necklaces,  too,  are  of  the 
knelt  oriental  pearl,  intermixed  with  diamonds,  rubies, 
and  fappliires.  The  climate. obliging  them  to  wear  only 
the  flighted:  covering,  there  is  a  filk  made  on  purpofe  for 
them,  fo  very  fine  that  a‘whole  fliit  of  it  does  not  weigh 
above  an  ounce.  Thefe  dreffes  are  never  worn  a  fecond 
time,  but  every- returning  day  fupplies  a  new  fuit  Of  a 
different  colour  from  the  former.  While,  however,  thefe 
delicate  females  flirink  from  this  flight  incumbrance  of 
clothing,  they  wear  fo  many  jewels  thaf  they  are  in  a 
manner  burdened  with  them.  The  neck  and  bofom  are 
covered  with  interwoven  pearl  and  diamonds,  fufpended 
crofTwife  in  brilliant  rows.  Their  pendants  and  bracelets 
are  of  a  furprifing  magnificence.  Their  fingers  and  their 
toes,  which  are  always  uncovered,  as  they  only  wear  fan- 
dais,  are  alike  adorned  with  the  richelt  rings.  On  the 
right  thumb  they  wear  a  fmall  looking-glafs,  in  the  form 
of  a  fignet,  fet  round  with  pearl,  in  which  they  are  for 
ever  admiring  themfelves.  The  ornament  molt  becoming 
thefe  ladies  is  a  gold  girdle  of  about  two  fingers’  breadth, 
garnifhed  with  variegated  ftones.  Labels  of  the  fame  me¬ 
tal  hang  down  from  it  with  clulters  of  orient  pearl  at  the 
extremities.  What  is  moll  aftonifhing  is,  that  many  of 
thefe  ladies  have,  at  leaft,  fix  or  eight  changes  of  thefe 
jewels.” — Such  was  the  luxury  of  the  now  fallen  court  of 
Delhi ! 

The  Hindoos  are  naturally  cheerful,  and.  are  fond  of 
converfation,  of  play,  and  of  fports.  They  will  fpend 
almoll  the  whole  night  in  feeing  dancing,  and  hearing 
mufic  5  yet  none  dance  but  the  women  whofe  profeflion 
it  is,  and  who  devote  themfelves  to  the  pleafure  and  amufe- 
ment  of  the  public.  They  are  alfo  great  obfervers  of  de¬ 
corum  ;  their  manners  are  unaffefted ;  they  poflefs  much 
natural  politenefs,  and  have  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
caution  in  not  faying  or  doing,  any  thing  which  they  ima¬ 
gine  may  offend.  Their  fqbriety  and  l'edatenefs  equally 
demand  our  admiration.  They  eat  only  twice  a-day  ;  in 
the  morning,  and  evening.  Their  food  is  prepared  in 
earthen  pots;  inllead  of  plates  and  dilhes,  they  ufe  broad 
leaves,  generally  of  the  palm  or  plantain  tree,  neatly  fewn 
together  with  a  blade  of  dry  graf$,  and  which  are  thrown 
away,  and  renewed  at  every  meal.  Like  the  inhabitants 
of  molt  ealtern  countries,  they  ufe  neither  forks  nor  fpoons, 
but  only  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  and  are  lcrupuloufly 
nice  in  waffling  both  before  and  after  meals.  The  left 
hand  is  referved  for  fuch  offices  as  are  judged  to  be  un¬ 
cleanly. 

Since  the  religion  of  the  Hindoo  forbids  him  to  quit 
his  native  fhores,  fo  his  defires  ,  are  confined  within  the. 
circle  of  his  own  domeftic  affairs  ;  and  he  covets  nothing 
from  abroad,  nor  is  folicitous  to  polfefs  what  he  fees  en¬ 
joyed  by  others.  To  this  lingular  call  of  mind  is  perhaps 
to  be  attributed  the  realbn  why  the  inhabitants  of  Hin- 
dooftan  have  loft  fo  little  of  their  original  charafter  by  the 
eftablilhment  of  fuch  a  number  of  itrangers  amongit  them. 
In  the  interior  country,  and  particularly  on  the  heights 
and  faftnefies  of  the  mountains,  the  native  inhabitants  are 
to  be  found  in  their  greatelt  purity  of  aboriginal  delcent. 
In  the  annexed  Engraving  we  have  given  figures  of  a 
man,  woman,  and  child,  as  found  on  the  eaftern  Ghauts ; 
whence  they  occafionally  defcead  •  upon  the  Coromandel 
coall.  The  rat’  they  cherilh  and  protefl,  as  the  emblem 
of  induftry  and  forecaft,  who  provides. his. winter  ftore  in 
times  c  '  harveft  and  plenty;  therefore  to  hurt  or  kill  it 
is  deemed  an  inexcufable  .crime.  The  p/.on  is  a  fafeguard, 
in  which  the  utmolt  confidence  is  repoled.  Men  of  rank 
have  always  peons  in  their  fervice.  They  wear  a  labre, 
and  often  form  companies  of  body-guards.  They  attend 
their  mailers  when  they  go  abroad,  carry  meffages,  and 
are  in  general  extremely  faithful.  Thofe  of  the  proper 
Hindoo  calls  will  not  undertake  any  menial  office  ;  but 
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Europeans  frequently  take  pariars,  or  outcalls,  into  their 
fervice,  whom  they  improperly  call  peons. 

From  the  natural  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  the  congenial 
influence  of  a  luxuriant  climate,  the  Agriculture  of 
Hindooltan  is  conducted  with  a  very  fmall  comparative 
degree  of  expence  and  trouble.  The  foil  is  fometimes  fo 
excellent  as  to  confill  of  black  vegetable  mould  to  the 
depth  of  fix  feet.  Rice  is  there  the  principal  grain,  fimi- 
lar  to  wheat  with  us ;  and  on  the  dry  fandy  lands  of  the 
coall  of  Coromandel  great  induftry  is  difplayed  in  water¬ 
ing  it.  Maize,  and  the  fugar-cane,  are  alfo  among  the 
produfls  of  their  harveft.  The  fugar-cane  grows  no  where 
with  greater  vigour  than  in  the  province  of  Bengal ;  but 
a  heavy  duty,  amounting  to  a  prohibition  of  its  export, 
deprives  this  country  of  its  benefits.  The  cultivation  of 
cotton  is  alfo  widely  diffufea  amongit  them;  and  this 
plant  particularly  thrives  on  the  dry  coaft  of  Coromandel. 
Whenever  the  monfoons  fail  of  their  ulual  fupply  of  rain, 
and  drought  in  conlequence  follows,  the  harveft  is  in 
proportion  fcanty,  and  a  famine  not  unfrequently  follows. 
In  travelling  through  Hindooltan,  fome  opinion  may  be 
formed  of  the  wifdom  and  benignity  of  the  government, 
by  the  number,  and  Hate  of  prefervation,  of  the  tanks 
and  water-courfes,  conftrufted  for  the  purpofe  of  aiding 
the  cultivation  of  rice.  Unhappily,  in  many  of  thofe  dif- 
tricls  that  groan  under  a  foreign  yoke,  thefe  and  other 
public  works  of  fimilar  utility,  being  negledted,  are  going 
rapidly  to  decay.  Some  of  thefe  tanks  are  of  vail  extent, 
made  by  inclofing  deep  and  low  fituations  with  a  ftrong 
mound  of  earth.  Others  of  fmaller  dimenlions  are  of  a 
quadrangular  form,  lined  with  Hone,  delcending  in  regu¬ 
lar  Heps  from  the  margin  to  the  bottom.  They  generally 
meafure  from  three  to  four  hundred  feet  on  the  fide,  and 
are  regularly  lined  with  granite.  Thefe  great  artificial 
refervoirs,  being  invariably  filled  by  the  periodical  rains, 
afford  incalculable  advantage  to  the  cultivators  of  rice,  as 
well  as  to  the  cattle  in  dry  and  arid  feafons. 

When  the  rice  is  grown  to  a  certain  height,  it  is  plucked 
up,  and  tranfplanted  in  linall  parcels  into  fields  of  about 
a  hundred  yards  fquare,  which  are  feparated  from  each 
other  b.y  ridges  of  earth,  and  daily  fupplied  with  water, 
that  is  let  in  upon  them  from  the  neighbouring  tanks. 
When  the  water  in  the  tanks  falls  below  the  level  of  the 
channels  that  are  made  to  let  it  out,  it  is  drawn  by  what 
is  called  on  the  coall  of  Coromandel  a  picoti.  This  ma¬ 
chine  is  compofed  of  a  piece  of  timber,  generally  a  palm- 
tree,  fixed  upright  in  the  ground,  fupported  on  each  fide, 
and  forked  at  the  top  to  admit  another  piece,  which  moves 
trail fverfely  on  a  ftrong  pivot  driven  through  the  fork. 
The  tranfverfe  timber  is  flat  on  one  fide,  and  has  pieces 
of  timber  acrofs  it,  in  the  manner  of  Heps.  At  one  end 
of  this  timber  therb  is 'a  large  bucket,  at  the  other  a 
weight.  A  man  walking  down  the  Heps  throws  the  bucket 
into  the  well  or  tank  ;  by  going  up,  and  by  means  of  the 
weight,  he  raifes  it;  and  another  perfon  branding  below 
empties  it  into  a  channel  made  to  convey  the  water  into 
the  fields. 

Befides  rice,  there  is  a  variety  of  other  grains,  which, 
as  they  require  lets  water,  may  be  planted  on  high  lands; 
but  for  the  rice  they  choofe  the  Iowell  fituations  that  can 
be  found.  Wheat  appears  to  be  no  where  cultivated  lower 
than  about  the  aoth  degree  of  latitude;  and  even  there,  it 
is  only  to  be  found  in  valleys,  in  the  mountainous  parts 
of  the  country. 

To  account  for  the  high  ftate  of  -cultivation  fo  much 
celebrated  in  the  diltriel  of  Coimbetore,.  which  now  forms 
part  of  Britilh  India,  is  no  difficult  talk.  The  mountains 
called  Ghauts,  whilil  they  deeply  indent  the  plains  at  fe- 
veral  diftinft  points,  do  not  terminate,  but,  in  their  range 
they  frequently  advance  and  recede  without  any  break  or 
diminution  of  height:  cohfequently  they  give  rife  to  an 
incredible  number  of  Itreams.  Thefe,  from  their  inter- 
feftion  of  the  country  in  fo  many  different  directions,  and 
from  the  various,  branches  that  are  forced  out  of  them 
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into  feparate  and  diftinft  channels,  as  well  as  from  the 
fupply  of  water  that  they  receive  from  a  double  monfoon, 
contribute  in  a  lingular  degree  to  the  fertility  of  the  foil ; 
and,  though  the  religious  tenets  of  the  Brahmins  have  a 
ftrong  tendency  to  forward  cultivation,  the  moral  and  po¬ 
litical  doctrines  of  that  feft  are  not  lefs  calculated  to  pro¬ 
mote  and  encourage  agriculture. 

The  cultivation  of  the  foil  appertains  to  the  tribe  called 
Fyuts,  who  are  allowed  a  certain  portion  of  the  harveft, 
by  the  lord  or  proprietor  of  the  land  5  out  of  which  they 
maintain  their  families,  provide  for  their  cattle,  and  fup¬ 
ply  feed  for  the  fucceeding  feafon.  The  portion  thus 
allowed  to  the  Ryut  mull  neceflarily  vary,  and  is  chiefly 
determined  by  the  fertility  or  barrennefs  of  the  foil,  the 
eafe  or  difficulty  of  cultivation,  or  the  abundance  or  fai¬ 
lure  of  the  harveft. 

Of  tliefe  moft  ufeful  people  captain  Mackenzie  gives 
the  following  meritorious  character :  “  Quiet,  fober,  dili  ¬ 
gent,  and  abftenrious,  the  Hindoo  cultivator  more  than 
compenfates  for  the  want  of  that  active  induftry  which 
characterizes  the  Chriftian  hufbandman,  by  a  degree  of  pa¬ 
tient  perfeverance  unknown  ainongtt  the  inhabitants  of 
other  countries ;  accuftomed  through  every  ftage  of  life 
to  bend  liis  body,  or  to  fquat  on  the  ground,  he  readily 
becomes  an  excellent  cultivator  of  the  earth;  and,  from 
the  minute  attention  with  which  he  regards  whatfoever  is 
the  object  of  his  purfuit,  no  weed  is  fo  trifling  as  to  efcape 
his  obfervation,  no  tendril  fo  concealed  as  to  avoid  his  re- 
fearch.  The  land  too,  as  if  grateful  for  fuch  extraordi¬ 
nary  attention,  yields  a  return  beyond  any  equal  fpace 
on  the  furface  of  this  globe.  Without  any  manure  what¬ 
foever,  and  folely  dependant  on  water  to  fertilize  the  foil, 
Hindooftan,  in  general,  produces  two,  three,  and  lome- 
times  four,  harvelts.  Tanjore  annually  produces  five,  nay 
fix  fucceffive  crops  have  been  reaped  in  that  country.” 

With  refpeft  to  the  Manufactures  of  Hindooftan, 
they  have  been  celebrated  from  the  earlieft  antiquity  ;  par¬ 
ticularly  their  muflins,  and  other  choice  fabrics  from  cot¬ 
ton.  Piece-goods,  as  we  call  them,  are  mentioned  by  many 
ancient  writers,  who  praife  the  manufacture,  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful  colours  with  which  it  was  dyed.  In  the  painted 
muflins  and  calicoes,  the  brightnefs  of  the  tints  is  owing 
to  the  fuperior  excellence  of  their  colouring  drugs. 

The  weaver,  early  in  the  morning,  fets  up  his  loom 
under  the  lhade  of  a  tree,  and  takes  it  down  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  The  fine  muflins  are  indeed  woven  within  doors,  the 
thread  being  too  delicate  to  be  expofed  to  the  agitation  of 
the  air  ;  but  it  is  not  uncommon,  near  manufacturing  vil¬ 
lages,  to  fee  groves  full  of  looms  employed  in  weaving  the 
inferior  cloths. 

The  filverfmith  often  works  for  daily  hire,  and  brings 
his  whole  apparatus  to  the  houfe  of  the  perfon  who  em¬ 
ploys  him.  Here  he  fets  diamonds  and  jewels  of  the  moft 
coftly  kind,  and  the  fineft  in  tire  world ;  which  have  in 
all  ages  conltituted  the  moft  valuable  commerce  of  India. 
His  furnace  is  a  common  earthen  pot ;  his  crucibles  are 
made  of  clay  mixed  with  the  allies  of  cow-dung ;  and  there, 
with  a  fmall  anvil,  a  file,  a  hammer,  and  a  pair  of  pincers, 
form  the  furniture  of  liis  lhop.  With  clay,  modelled 
with  the  fingers,  he  will  imitate  any  thing  that  may  be 
given  to  him  ;  and  fome  of  their  works  in  fillagree  are  ex¬ 
tremely  delicate  and  curious.  The  utenfils  of  all  the  ar- 
tifans  and  manufacturers  partake  of  the  fame  kind  of  fim- 
plicity. 

Lacquering  and  gilding  muft  have  been  long  known  to 
the  Hindoos,  and  employed  by  them  in  various  works  of 
luxury  and  magnificence.  We  find  them  in  ufe  all  over 
Hindooftan,  though,  in  fome  parts,  the  lacquering  is  in 
a  greater  degree  of  perfection  than  in  others.  In  the  towns 
and  villages,  not  only  every  call,  but  each  clafs  of  artifans 
and  manufacturers,  has  its  own  particular  quarter. 

Throughout  every  part  of  the  interior  empire,  immenfe 
quantities  of  linen  are  manufactured,  and  conveyed  to  the 
frontier  towns,  and  other  emporiums,  for  the  purpofes  of 
dale  or  exportation.  The  fine  cottons  of  Cambay,  Baro- 
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chia,  Brodera,  &c.  centre  chiefly  in  Surat.  The  rich  and 
coftly  manufacture  of  fhawls  is  principally  carried  on  in  Ca- 
chemire  ;  where  likewife  the  fineft  cambrics  are  produced. 

“  It  is  to  the  lupplenefs,  (fays  Mr.  Orme,)  with  which  the 
whole  frame  of  an  Indian  is  endowed,  and  which  is  Hill 
more  remarkable  in  the  configuration  of  his  hand,  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  exquifite  perfection  of  their  manufac¬ 
tures  of  linen.  The  lame  inftrument  which  a  Hindoo  em¬ 
ploys  to  make  a  piece  of  cambric,  would,  under  the  rigid 
fingers  of  an  European,  fcarcely  produce  a  piece  of  can- 
val's.  Thus  have  this  people  cultivated  the  various  and 
valuable  productions  of  their  foil,  and  manufactured  them 
into  goods,  to  a  perfection  which  furpalfes  the  moft  ex¬ 
quifite  productions  of  the  world  ;  and  they  have  not  been 
impelled  to  thefe  improvements  for  the  purpofe  of  fupply- 
ing  their  own  neceffities,  but  to  gratify  the  pride  and  of- 
tentation  of  foreign  nations.  Hence  they  have  from  time 
immemorial  been  as  much  addicted  to  commerce,  as  they 
are  averfe  to  war  ;  and  hence  too  they  have  always  been 
immenlely  rich,  and  have  always  remained  incapable  of 
defending  their  wealth.” 

In  India,  as  in  Egypt,  there  are  ltrollers,  whofe  occupa¬ 
tion  is  to  intrap  fnakes  ;  and  who  ufe  an  inftrument  cal¬ 
led  magouty,  rel'embiing  a  fmall  bagpipe,  in  order,  as  they 
pretend,  to  bring  them  from  their  lurking-places  by  the 
charm  of  their  mufic.  They  carry  a  number  of  thofe  rep¬ 
tiles  with  them  in  bags  ;  which,  though  of  the  moft  ve¬ 
nomous  kind,  they  take  out  with  the  naked  hand  ;  and, 
throwing  them  on  the  ground,  they  are  taught  to  rear  and 
move  about  to  the  found  of  the  magouty.  They  very 
gravely  fay,  that  by  certain  incantations,  which  they  only 
are  acquainted  with,  they  cannot  do  them  any  harm.  For 
the  curious  particulars  relative  to  this  lingular  practice, 
fee  the  article  Egypt,  vol.  vi.  p.  378. 

The  l’nake-catchers  in  India  have  a  feftival  named  Jaup - 
paun  ;  in  which  they  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  the  moft 
deadly  vipers,  and  place  a  child  in  the  midft  of  them, 
round  whom  the  fnakes  are  made  to  writhe  and  twift,  and 
as  it  were  to  dance,  while  the  tribe  of  Sampoorees,  as  the 
fnake-catchers  are  called,  play  the  magouty,  and  perform 
various  mantras  and  incantations,  for  which  the  fuperfti- 
tious  fpeftators  load  them  with  prefents,  thinking  by  this 
means  they  lhal!  for  ever  be  preferved  from  the  bite  of 
thole  fatal  reptiles.  For  correft  Engravings  of  thofe  rep¬ 
tiles,  with  well-attefted  accounts  of  the  deleterious  effects- 
of  their  poifon,  fee  the  article  Coluber,  vol.  iv.  p, 
794.-815. 

In  no  cafe,  however,  is- the  wretched  fuperftition  of  the 
Hindoos  more  forcibly  manifelted  than  in  the  following 
extraft  from  the  Aliatic  Refearches,  vol.  iv.  p.  357. — “  As 
it  is  ul’ual  with  the  hufbandmen  to  referve  a  certain  por¬ 
tion  of  the  fugar-canes  of  the  preceding  year  to  ferve  as 
plants  for  their  new  cultivation,  it  very  frequently  hap¬ 
pens  that  inconiiderable  portions  of  the  old  cane  remain 
unappropriated.  Whenever  this  happens,  the  proprietor 
repairs  to  the  fpot  on  the  25th  of  Jeyte,  or  about  the  nth 
of  June,  and  having  facrificed  to  Nagbele,  or  the  tutelary 
deity  of  the  fugar-cane,  he  immediately  fets  fire  to  the 
whole,  and  is  exceedingly  careful  to  have  this  operation 
executed  in  as  complete  and  efficacious  a  manner  as  pof- 
fible.  This  aft  is  performed  from  an  apprehenfion,  that, 
if  the  old  canes  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground  be¬ 
yond  the  z  jth  of  Jeyte,  they  would  in  all  probability  pro¬ 
duce  flowers  and  feeds  ;  and  the  appearance  of  thefe  flow¬ 
ers  they  confider  as  one  of  the  greateft  misfortunes  that 
can  befal  them. 

“  They  unanimoufly  affert,  that,  if  the  proprietor  of  a 
plantation  ever  happens  to  view  even  a  Angle  cane  therein 
in  flower  after  the  25th  of  Jeyte,  the  greateft  calamities 
will  befal  himfelf,  his  parents,  his  children,  and  his  pro¬ 
perty  ;  in  fhort,  that  death  will  fweep  away  moft  of  the 
members,  or  indeed  the  whole,  of  his  family,  within  a  fhort 
period  after  this  unfortunate  fpeftacle  !  If  the  proprie¬ 
tor’s  fervant  happens  to  fee  the  flower,  and  immediately 
pulls  it  from  the  ftalk,  buries  it  in  the  earth,  and  never 
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reveals  the  circumftance  to  his  matter  ;  in  this  cafe  they 
believe  that  it  will  not  be  productive  of  any  evil  confe- 
quence.  But,  fhould  the  matter  reach  the  proprietor’s 
knowledge,  the  calamities  before  ftated  mutt,  according  to 
the  prevailing  ideas,  infallibly  happen.  In  fupportof  this 
unaccountable  fuperftition,  many  of  the  moil  aged  per- 
fons  in  the  province  of  Benares  have  gravely  recounted 
to  the  Englifh  government  feveral  inftances  of  the  above 
nature,  which  they  affirmed  to  have  actually  happened  dur¬ 
ing  their  own  time  ;  and  moreover,  that  they  had  been  per- 
fonal  witneffes  to  the  evils  and  misfortunes  which  befel  the 
unhappy  victims  of  the  defcription  alluded  to  !” 

Under  impreffions  of  fuch  unheard-of  fuperftition,  even 
in  the  commoneft  concerns  of  human  life,  can  it  at  all  be 
wondered  at  that  the  Hindoos  have  been  fo  long  made  the 
dupes  of  prieftcraft,  and  funk  into  the  groffeft  idolatry  ? 

The  Brahmins  feem  early  to  have  forefeen,  that  ad¬ 
vancement  in  knowledge  would  produce  the  decline  of 
their  own  fpiritual  authority;  and  they  guarded  there¬ 
fore  againlt  it  with  a  degree  of  caution  and  fuccefs,  fcarce- 
ly  to  be  exampled  in  any  other  civilized  country.  Yet 
by  this  means  they  kept  the  people  united  among  them- 
felves,  and  prevented  their  tranquillity  from  being  dif- 
turbed  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  innovations. 

We  afterwards  fee  the  empire  over-run  by  a  fierce  race 
of  Mohammedan  invaders,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  their 
furious  conquefts,  endeavoured  with  their  countrymen  to 
fubdue  the  minds  of  the  Hindoos.  They  maffacred  the 
people ;  tortured  the  priefts ;  threw  down  the  temples, 
and  converted  many  of  them  into  places  of  worfhip  for 
their  prophet ;  till,  at  length,  tired  with  the  exertion  of 
cruelties  which  they  found  to  be  without  effeCt,  and 
guided  by  their  intereft,  which  led  them  to  wifi)  for  tran¬ 
quillity,  they  were  conftrained  to  tolerate  a  religion  and 
culloms  which  they  found  it  wras  impoffible  to  deftroy. 

It  is  however  a  lamentable  refleClion,  that  in  this  en¬ 
lightened  age,  and  in  a  country  fo  much  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Britiffi  government,  fo  meek  and  complacent 
a  people,  whofe  number  does  not  amount  to  lets  than 
fifty,  millions  of  fouls,  fhould  be  daily  going  on  In  all 
“  the  abominations  of  the  heathen  and  be  “  worlhip- 
ping  their  idols  in  every  grove,  and  in  every  high  place.” 
It  were  vain  any  longer  to  attempt  to  controvert  this  ob¬ 
vious  fail ;  and  abfurd  to  palliate  it,  by  pretending  that 
“  the  adoration  is  paid  through  the  idol  to  the  Supreme 
Being.”  Thofe  who  delight  in  fuch  difquifitions,  appear 
more  anxious  to  caft  a  veil  over  the  religious  errors  of 
the  Hindoos,  than  to  fubjeCl  the  enquiry  to  the  touch- 
ftone  of  truth. 

Under  thefe  circumftances,  the  wiffi,  and  the  defire,  that 
fome  door  might  be  opened  to  this  people,  as  an  inlet  to 
the  mild  dofitrines  of  the  Chriftian  difpenfation,  mull  be 
uppermoft  in  every  benevolent  mind.  But  how,  it  will 
b£  alked,  is  the  great  work  of  the  Hindoo  converfion  to 
be  brought  about  ?  Not  by  coercion  ;  for  that  mode  we 
have  feen  fail  in  every  part  of  the  pagan  world,  and  un¬ 
der  every  pow'er  which  has  endeavoured  to  enforce  it. 
To  fetter  the  body  is  no  difficult  talk  ;  but  the  fhackle  has 
never  yet  been  forged  that  could  fetter  the  mind. — • 
Wherever  the  French,  the  Spanilh,  the  Portuguefe,  mif- 
fionaries  have  directed  their  Heps,  whether  in  North  or 
South  America, .in  Afia,  Africa,  or  in  the  Eaft  or  Weft 
India  Iflands,  and  ereCted  the  perfecuting  fpiritof  the  In- 
quilition,  there  we  have  feen  the  moll  dreadful  cruelties 
and  malfacres  take  place ;  repelling  at  once  every  idea  of 
converfion  in  the  mind  of  the  aftonifhed  favage,  and  call¬ 
ing  an  indelible  ftain  upon  that  very  religion  they  pre¬ 
tended  to  propagate.  All  accounts  agree,  that  the  fero¬ 
cious  Tamerlane,  after  having  conquered  northern  Hin- 
dooftan,  collected  together  no  lels  than  one  hundred  thou- 
fand  of  the  idolatrous  inhabitants,  and  gave  them  the 
choice  of  an  agonizing  death,  or  an  immediate  conver¬ 
fion  to  the  Mohammedan  faith.  The  fugitives  hefitated 
not ;  they  preferred  death  to  the  acceptance  of  a  religion 
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which  difgraced  its  profeffors  by  fuch  wanton  aCts  of 
cruelty  and  murder,  alike  unparalleled  and  unprovoked. 

What  Heps  then  might  be  taken  to  forward  lo  merito¬ 
rious- a  talk,  as  that  of  converting  to  Chriftianity  the  ido¬ 
latrous  Hindoos  ?  The  anfwer  is,  A  fair  and  candid  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  underftanding  of  every  individual ;  who,  when 
left  at  perfeCt  liberty,  and  having  before  him  the  docu¬ 
ments  whereby  to  inform  his  judgment,  might  freely 
exercife  that  unbiafted  reafon,  with  which  the  Almighty, 
in  his  infinite  goodnefs,  has  more  or  lefs  endued  all  his 
creatures.  By  this  divine  light,  in  all  probability,  he 
would  difcern  the  truth  ;  his  mind  would  be  prepared 
to  receive  inftruCtion,  and  the  W'ork  of  falvation  go  regu¬ 
larly  fotward. 

The  difficulty  appears  to  be  in  providing  thofe  docu¬ 
ments,  and  placing  them  in  the  hands  of  fuch  a  countlefs 
multitude.  Yet,  perhaps,  the  documents  might  be  pro¬ 
vided  without  any  very  great  trouble,  or  unreafonable 
expence.  For,  as  we  are  in  poifeffion  of  the  Vedas,  or 
Hindoo  Scriptures,  might  w:e  not  tranflate  fuch  ftriking 
paftages  from  them  as  the  Creation  of  the  World — the 
general  depravity  of  the  antediluvian  people — the  confe- 
quent.  univerfal  deluge — the  re-peopling  c-f  the  world  by 
the  fons  of  Noah — and  the  conlequent  epochs  and  events, 
as  are  therein  recorded  ?  Then,  in  an  oppofite  column, 
might  be  placed  the  correfpondent  palfages,  from  the 
more  fublime  and  elevated  diCtion  of  our.  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures;  whereby  the  Hindoos  would,  to  their  aftonifh- 
ment,  perceive,  that  originally  and  fundamentally  our 
faith  and  theirs  was  one  and  the  fame,  and  our  adoration 
paid  to  one  and  the  fame  everlafting  Being ;  but  whom 
they  had,  by  lapfe  of  time,  or  through  falfe  teachers,  moft 
unfortunately  defected  for  idols  of  wood  or  ftone,  which 
could  arford  them  no  help  whatever,  either  in  this  world 
or  in  that  which  is  to  come.  Then  might  be  added  the 
patriarchal  hillory  ;  fhowing  that  from  thence  defcended 
a  bleffed  Redeemer;  the  light  of  whofe  G.ofpel  was  now 
to  be  opened  to  their  view',  and  tendered  for  their  joy- 
lul  acceptance. 

The  immenfe  number  of  people  to  ■whom  thefe  docu¬ 
ments  would  require  to  be  prefented,  forms  no  ferious 
obftacle  to  the  profecution  of  the  plan;  becaufe  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  whole  mafs  of  population  is  to  be  ad- 
dreffed  at  once.  The  moft  rational  procedure  would  be, 
to  begin  with  fome  province  in  alliance  with  the  Englifh 
government ;  and  publifh  thefe  Scriptures  in  the  Hindoo- 
ftanee  language,  or  in  whatever  dialed  may  happen  to  be 
vernacular,  or  commonly  fpoken,  in  fuch  province. 

This  mode  of  endeavouring  to  introduce  Chriftianity 
among  the  Hindoos,  would  create  no  alarm  ;  it  would 
excite  no  jealoufy,  nor  favour  of  any  difpofition  to  exert 
compuliion  or  violence.  And  as  the  Brahmins,  like  the 
Roman-catholic  clergy,  prohibit  the  reading  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  to  all  but  the  privileged  orders,  it  might  be  fairly 
inferred,  that  the  avidity  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  to  avail 
themfelves  of  the  information  fo  unexpectedly  and  provi¬ 
dentially  afforded  them,  would  be  fo  much  the  greater. 
Thus,  while  juftice,  tempered  w'ith.Mercy,  prevails  in  the 
tribunals  of  the  Englifh  government ;  while  urbanity  of 
difpofition,  exemplary  manners,  and  a  ftrid  attention  to 
religious  duties,  are  manifelled  by  all  the  fubjeds  under 
that  government ;  the  force  of  example  would  add  its 
weight  to  the  divine  precepts  of  the  Gofpel ;  and  the  moft 
happy  confequences  would  probably  refult  from  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  a  plan  founded  in  Uriel  philanthrophy,  and  car¬ 
ried  on  with  patience,  candour,  and  true  Chriftian  bene¬ 
volence.  It  may  alfo  be  expeded,  after  the  firft  fuccefs, 
that  one  province  would  foon  follow  the  example  of  ano¬ 
ther  ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years  the  work  of  re¬ 
generation  might  poffibly  be  effected  throughout  the  whole 
of  that  extenlive  country. 

But.,  fuppofing  that  this  friendly  appeal  to  the  fenfe  and 
reafon  of  the  Hindoos  fhould  not,  in  the  firft  inftance,  be 
attended  with  that  complete  fuccefs  which  might  be 
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wifhed,  nor  produce  fo  plentiful  a  harveft  as  there  is  every 
reafon  to  expert  would  ultimately  be  reaped ;  ftill,  by  the 
aid  of  well-drawn  and  judicious  admonitions,  a  ftop  might 
in  fome  meafure  be  put  to  thofe  religious  filicides,  and 
cruel  facrifices  of  innocent  babes,  which  more  or  lefs  pre¬ 
vail  in  every  part  of  Hindooftan.  All  thofe  mothers  who 
bring  forth  twins,  facrifice  one  of  them  to  the  goddels  of 
fecundity;  and  an  infinite  number  of  others  are  annually 
deftroyed  by  various  facrifices,  too  fhocking  to  relate. 
The  marquis  of  Wellefley,  fo  recently  as  June  1809,  com¬ 
municated  .to  the  compiler  of  this  article,  a  plan  which 
he  had  begun  to  fet  on  foot  for  the  fuppreffion  of  thefe 
horrid  rites,  towards  the  termination  of  his  government 
in  India,  when  he  had  happily  reftored  peace  to  every 
part  of  the  country,  and  was  turning  his  mind  to  the  re¬ 
gulation  of  the  police.  His  lordfhip  inftituted  an  enquiry 
throughout  Bengal,  for  the  purpofe  of  afcertaining,  if 
pollible,  the  extent  of  thefe  unnatural  practices ;  and 
amongft  other  information,  he  had  it  well  authenticated, 
that  great  numbers  of  young  children  were  every  year 
facrificed  to  the  (harks  that  infelt  the  Hoogly  river,  near 
its  entrance  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  round  the  ifland 
of  Saugur.  The  enquiry  was  condufted  w'ith  the  greateft 
caution,  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  any  of  the  legitimate 
tenets  of  the  Hindoo  religion  ;  but,  his  lordfhip  finding  that 
this  praftice  was  not  warranted  by  the  Vedas  or  Shaltras, 
an  order  of  the  government  was  iffued  at  Calcutta,  for 
the  total  fuppreffion  of  all  fuch  arts  of  cruelty ;  and  every 
perfon  who  fhould  in  future  be  guilty  of  fuch  a  prartice, 
/  would  be  confidered  as  having  committed  the  crime  of 
murder,  and  be  made  amenable  to  the  laws.  This  had  the 
defined  effeft,  and  the  praftice  was  difcontinued  without 
a  murmur. 

His  lordfhip  then  directed  his  attention  to  an  enquiry  re- 
fpefting  the  number  of  the  Hindoo  women  who  fuperlliti- 
oufly  burn  themfelves  on  the  funeral  pile  of  their  deceafed 
hufbands  ;  and  whether  any  mode  could  fojely  be  adopted 
for  the  abolition  of  fuch  a  cuftom,  without  irritating  the 
mafs  of  the  people  on  the  fcore  of  their  religion.  The 
event  of  this  enquiry  fhowed,  that  upwards  of  four 
thousand  fuch  facrifices  were  made  every  year  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  the  Hindoo  provinces  ;  and  that,  upon 
an  average  calculation,  about  two  hundred  put  a  period 
to  their  lives  in  this  unnatural  manner  every  year  in  the 
fingle  province  of  Bengal.  But  his  lordfhip  being  recal¬ 
led  to  England,  the  further  profecution  of  this  laudable 
defign  fell  to  the  ground  ;  and  thus  it  has  ever  fince  re¬ 
mained. 

PRESENT  STATE. 

With  refpeft  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  Hindooftan, 
no  fmajl  difficulty  occurs  in  our  attempts  to  define  it. 
So  indecifive  and  unftable  were  the  fanguinary  contefts 
for  empire  in  this  devoted  country,  after  the  declenfioa 
of  the  Mogul  power,  that  limits  and  bouhdaries  have 
known  no  fixed  iaw,  but  were  for  a  long  time  at  variance. 
The  country  now,  however,  feems  to  be  permanently  di¬ 
vided  between  thofe  more  fuccefsfui  princes  or  poten¬ 
tates,  who,  to  ufe  the  foldier’s  phrafe,  “  have  made  the 
beft  ufe  of  the  fword.”  At  the  head  of  thefe,  we  are  juf- 
tified  in  placing  the  king  of  Great  Britain  ;  fince  the  Eng- 
lifh  now  tmqueftionably  form  the  moft  powerful  ftate  in 
India. 

Next  to  the  Englifh,  are  the  Mahrattas.,  who  are  infi¬ 
nitely  more  numerous,  but  confiderably  weaker,  inaf- 
much  as  they  are.  oufted  of  the  ftrong-holds,  and  are 
greatly  inferior  in  the  fcience  of  taftics.  The  right  of 
collefting  the  chout,  being  fecured  to  the  Mahrattas,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  the  grand  means  of  letting  them  at 
reft.  The  origin  of  this  tax  is  of  no  very  ancient  date. 
Aurungzebe,  when  far  advanced  in  life,  being  tired  of  a 
war  which  he  law  no  prolpert  of  bringing  to  a  favourable 
ififue,  was  glad  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  this 
troublefome  enemy  on  their  own  terms  :  for  this  purpofe 
he  gave  them  a  coule,  or  written  agreement,  by  which  he 
granted,  to  them  and  their  fuccelfors,  the  chout,  being  a 


certain  tax  per  centum  on  all  the  royal  revenues  in  the 
Deccan ;  but  in  no  other  part  of  the  Mogul  emrure. 

The  Nizam  of  the  Deccan  ftands  next  after  the  Mah¬ 
rattas  in  point  of  dominion  and  power';  then  the  Seiks,  in 
northern  Hindooftan  ;  the  JautSj  who  difpofTefled  the  Mo¬ 
guls  of  the  provinces  round  Agra;,  and  the  Afghans,  Pa- 
tans,  Rohillas,  and  other  hardy  tribes,  who  inhabit  the 
mountains.  Moft  of  thefe  are  mercenaries,  being  always 
ready  to  fight  for  any  prince  who  will  pay  them  beft.  It 
appears  uielefs  to  add  to  this  lift  the  prefent  rCprefenta- 
tive  of  the  fallen  houfe  of  Timour,  Akbar  Shah,  in  the 
city  of  Delhi  ;  fince,  comparatively  fpeaking,  all  power 
and  real  dominion  feem  departed  from  him;  and  he  exifts 
under  proteftion  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain.  Yet  he 
continues  the  nominal  emperor  of  Hindooftan,  and  receives 
an  annual  tribute  or  payment  from  thofe  powers  who  have 
divided  amongft  them  his  vaft  territories ;  and  hence  they 
found  a  claim  of  hereditary  right  to  thofe  pofteffions ; 
which,  if  dilputed,  they  maintain  by  the  fword,  and  with¬ 
hold  the  tribute,  at  once  involving  the  rightful  fovereign 
in  poverty  and  diftrefs. 

The  Britiih  pofteffions  prior  to  the  fall  of  Tippoo  Sul- 
taun  in  1799,  were  fuppofed  to  contain  197,496  fquare 
Britifh  miles,  being  about  60,000  more  than  are  com- 
prifed  in  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land  ;  the  number  of  native  and  mixed  inhabitants  was 
then  computed  at  ten  millions.  The  acquifition  of  Co- 
imbitore  and  other  territory  in  1799,  probably  makes  an 
addition  of  1 5,000  fquare  miles ;  and  the  population  fub- 
jeft  to  Great  Britain  was  fuppofed  to  be  at  lead  14,000,000. 
The  net  revenue  exceeded  three  millions  in  1793;  but 
in  1799  it  far  furpafled  that  fum  ;  and  by  the  addition  of 
territory  in  1801,  1802,  1803,  and  1804,  both  the  revenue 
and  population  became  wonderfully  increafed.  This 
great  power  and  revenue  of  fo  diftant  a  country,  main¬ 
tained  in  the  midft  of  a  highly-civilized  foreign  nation, 
is  perhaps  unexampled  in  ancient  or  modern  liiftory. 

The  Mahrattas  are  divided  into  two  ftates  or  empires, 
that  of  Poonaii  or  the,  weftern,  and  Berar  or  the  eaftern ; 
each  ruled  by  feveral  chiefs,  or  princes,  who  pay  a  nomi¬ 
nal  obedience  to  the  Paifhwa,  as  ftated  in  the  former  part 
of  this  article. 

Modern  geographers,  for  the  purpofe  of  bringing  this 
extend  ve  country  more  within  the  reach  of  common  com- 
prehenfion,  have  formed  it  into  four  of  the  moft  natural 
divifions  it  could  poffibly  admit  of.  There  are  :  Sindetic 
Hindooftan,  containing  the  diftrifts  or  provinces  fituated 
on  the  river  Sind,  or  Indus.  Central  Hindooftan,  or  the 
Middle  Provinces.  Southern  Hindooftan,  or  the  Deccan. 
Gangetic  Hindooftan,  or  the  provinces  bordering  on  the 
Ganges. 

The  firft  divifion,  or  Sindetic  Hindoostan,  extends 
from  the  northern  mountains  of  Cachemire,  and  the  Hin¬ 
doo  Koh,  or  Indian  Caucafus,  in  the  north  of  Cabul,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus  ;  forming  the  weftern  boundary 
of  Hindooftan,  towards '  Perfia  ;  being  in  length  about 
nine  hundred  Britiih  miles,  and  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  in  medial  breadth.  Belides  part  of  the  provinces  of 
Delhi  and  Agimere,  it  contains  the  extenfivje  province  of 
Moultan,  with  Lahore,  Cachemire,  Cabul,  the  frontier-re¬ 
gion  of  Candahar,  and  that  of  Sindi,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus.  Thefe  provinces  are  thofe  through  which  all  the 
invaders  of  Hindooftan,  from  the  time  of  Alexander  to 
the  eftablilhment  of  the  Mogul  empire,  uniformly  made 
their  way ;  the  confequence  of  which  .is,  that  they  par¬ 
take  more  of  the  Mohammedan  faith,  and  abound  more 
in  mol'ques  and  minarets,  and  buildings  in  the  Saracenic 
ltyle  of  architerture,  than  in  any  other  part  of  India.  It 
is  hence  callqd  by  the  natives  “  the  country  of  the  Moors 
a  name  which  the  Hindoos  give  to  all  the  Mohammedans, 
come  from  where  they  will. 

The  chief  cities  which  occur  in  this  extenfive  region 
are  Lahore,  Cachemire,  Cabul,  Ghizni  or  Gafnah,  Can¬ 
dahar,  Attock,  Moultan,  and  Tatta,-in  the  Sindean  Delta. 
On  the  eaft  of  the  Indus,  or  in  the  Punjab*  the  Seiks  now 
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'form  lire  leading  power.  All  tire  celebrated  towns  and 
cities,  being, fully  deicribed  under  their  refpeftive  names 
in  this  Encyclopaedia,  need  not  be  enlarged  upon  here. 

Central  H'indoostan,  or  the  Middle  Provinces,  are 
chiefly  bounded  by  Gangetic  Hindooftan  on  the  north  ; 
and  on  the  weft  by  the  limdy  defert,  and  the  ocean.  The 
Southern  limit  is  the  river  Kiftna,  with  its  tributary  ft  ream 
the  Beema ;  while  the  eaftern  fide  is  waflred  by  the  baji  of 
Bengal.  The  lefigth  eaft  to  weft,  from  jigat  Point  to 
Cape  Pal'miras,  is  little  lefts  than  twelve  hundred  Britifh 
ririles ;  while  the  medial  breadth  is  about  four  hundred. 
In  it  are  comprehended  the  province  of  Orifla,  with  part 
of  Golconda,  Berar,  Dowlatabad,  Candeifh,  Guzeia'c,  and 
other  inferior  diftrifts ;  and  on  the  eaftern  fhore  are  the 
Britifh  provinces  called  the  Circars.  The  chief  cities  and 
towns  are  Amedabad,  Cambay,  Surat,  the  Britifli  fettle¬ 
ment  of  Bombay,  Burhampour,  Ell ich pour,  and  Nag- 
pour,  which  may  be  called,  the  central  city  of  Hindoo- 
itan.  Not  far  to  the  eaft.  of  this  laft-mentioned  city,  be¬ 
gins  that  extenfive  and  unexplored  wildernefs,  which  is 
pervaded  by  the  great  river  Bain,  or  Baim  Gonga,  and  ter¬ 
minates  in  the  mountains  that  bound  the  Englifh  Circars. 

Southern  Hindoostan,  or  what  is  now  confidered 
us  the  Deccan,  is  bounded  by  the  "river 'Kiftna,  and  its 
moft  northern  fubficliary  ftreams  flowing  into  the  Beema. 
It  extends  from  the  latitude  of  Bombay,  to  the  fouthern 
point  of  Cape'  Comorin,  about  eight  hundred  and  thirty 
Britifh  miles  in  length,  and  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  of  medial  breadth ;  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  penin- 
fiula  being  called  that  of  Malabar,  and  the  eaftern  that 
of  Coromandel.  It  contains  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
province  of  Vifiapour,  and  the  molt  important  part  of 
that  of  Golconda,  'with  the  central  kingdom  of  Myfbre, 
•the  Carnatic,  the  principalities  of  Tanjore,  Trava'ncore, 
and  the  Zamorins  of  Calicut,  the  pepper-coaft  of  Canara, 
and  other  diftrifts,  of  which  Concam  is  fuppofed  to  be 
the  Kumkarn  which  the  Arabian  authors  mention  as  ad¬ 
joining  to  the  territory  of  the  Balhara.  In  this  divifion 
may  alfo  be  included  the  ifland-of  Ceylon,  the  coafts  of 
■which  are  now  poftefled  by  the  Englifh,  while  the  native 
princes  retain  the  inland  parts. 

In  this  divifion  of  Modern  India,  the  pofieflions  of  the 
Englifh  are  extremely  valuable  and  extenftve.  In  the 
■Carnatic,  is  fituated  our  ancient  fettlement  of  Madras, 
where  the  Supreme  Government  was  long  fixed,  though 
finee  removed  to  Calcutta  in  Bengal.  And  in  addition 
to  the  territory  round  Madras,  the  Britifh  power  was,  in 
s  799,  extended  over  a  confiderable  part  of  the  Myfore  ;  and 
Seringapatam,  its  capital,  and  Mangalore,  its  valuable  and 
commodious  fea-port,  are  now  alfo  in  our  poffeflion.  In  the 
Deccan  we  like-wife  poflefs  feveral  other  important  places  ; 
as  Salem,  and  Attore,  in  the  eaft  ,  Dindigul,  Coimbetore, 
Paljicaud,  on  the  fouth ;  and  on  the  weftern  coaft  Pani- 
any,  Ferokabad,  Calicut,  Tellicherry,  and  our  northern 
pofleftion  of  Carwar,  is  within  forty  miles  of  the  Portu- 
guefe  fettlement  of  Goa ;  while  on  the  fouth  we  approach 
within  a  like  diftance  of  Cochin.  To  thefe  advantages 
were  added,  by  the  treaty  of  Bafteen  in  1802,  various  dif¬ 
trifts  belonging  to  the  Peifhvva,  fituated  on  the  weftern 
fhores  of  the  Deccan,  which  enabled  the  Englifh  to  be¬ 
come  matters  of  the  whole  of  the  Malabar  coaft  ;  and  in 
1803,  by  the  treaty  with  the  rajah  of  Berar,  the  whole 
province  of  Cattack,  with  all  the  territories  fituated  to 
the  weftward  of  the  river  Wurdah,  in  the  Deccan,  were 
ceded  to  the  Englifh.  And  by  the  treaty  with  Scindia  in 
*304,  the  fort  and  territory  of  Baroach  in  Guzerat,  and 
the  rort  and  territory  of  Ahmednagur  in  the  Deccan,  with 
all  the  diftrifts  lying  between  the  mountains  and  the  Go- 
davery  river,  were  added  to  the  Britifh  pofieflions  in  this 
part  of  Hindooftan. 

Not  far  from  the  weftern  frontier  of  our  fettlement  at 
Madras,  ftands  the  celebrated  city  cf  Arcct,  the  capital 
of  the  Carnatic  ;  the  fupreme  government  of  which  has 
Been  lately  aflumed  by  the  Englifh.  The  nabob,  who  is 
-the  nominal  viceroy,  is  the  ally  of  the  Englifh  ;  and  owes 
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to  them  the  eftablifhment  ofhis  fortunes  and  family  in  that 
high  dignity.  He  refides  fbmetimes  at  Madras,  but  prin¬ 
cipally  at  Arcot.  Tanjore  forms  a  part  of  the  Carnatic ; 
the  rajah  of  which  pays  to  the  Britifli  government  160, cool, 
per  annum,  for  their  proteftior.. 

Beiides  the  cities  and  towns  already  mentioned,  this  di¬ 
vifion  contains  Tranquebar,  a  noted  Danifh  fettlement,  in 
the  province  of  Tanjore.  This  fettlement  was  formed 
about  the  year  16 1 7,  and  has  been  chiefly  remarkable  on 
account  of  the  Lutheran  mifiionaries,  who  reforted  hither 
to  convert  the  Hindoos  ;  but  have  contributed  much  more 
to  the  illuftration  of  natural  hiftory.  Pondicherry,  on 
this  peuinfula,  was  the  principal  fettlement  of  the  French, 
founded  in  1674;  and  was  then  a  large  and  beautiful  city. 

On  the  weftern  coaft,  or  Malabar  fide,  ftands  Cochin. 
This  city, remained  fuhjeft  to  the  Portuguefe  till  1660, 
when  it  v/as  taken  from  them  by  the  Dutch.  To  the  north 
of  the  Britifli  territories,  in  this  divifion,  (lands  Goa,  the 
famous  fettlement  of  the  Portuguese,  and  feat  of  their  I11- 
quifiiion. 

The  principal  cities  of  the  Deccan  remaining  to  the  na¬ 
tive  princes,  are,  Poonah,  the  capital  of  the  weftern  em¬ 
pire  of  the  Mahrattas  5  Vifiapour,  alfo  called  Bejapour, 
once  the  capital  of  a  large  kingdom  of  the  fame  name ; 
Aurangabad,  the  capital  of  the  nizam’s  territory  ;  and 
Hyderabad,  -another  metropolis  of  die  n-izam,  in  the  cele¬ 
brated  kingdom  of  Golconda;  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  are  the  fo  much  valued  diamond-mints,  under  the 
viceroyalty  of  the  nizam.  In  this  diftrift  alfo  ftands  Cal- 
berga,  formerly  the  capita!  of  the  powerful  kingdom  un¬ 
der  the  Bamineah  dynafty,  as  noticed  above.  The  ni¬ 
zam  of  the  Deccan  has  now  for  many  years  approved  him- 
felf  the  firm  ally  of  the  Englifh ,  whofe  armies  fupport  and 
defend  him  ;  but  Should  any  grof’s  defection  hereafter 
take  place  on  his  part,  fo  as  to  induce  a  refentful  war  on 
the  part  of  the  Britilh  government,  it  is  more  than  pro¬ 
bable  that  thofe  rich  mines,  which  have  fo  long  operated 
as  a  mine  of  bloodshed  and  (laughter  to  the  Hindoos,  will 
become  fubjeft  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 

Gangetic  Hindoostan,  or  the  divifion  bordering  on 
the  Ganges,  extends  from  the  eaftern  boundaries  of  Ben¬ 
gal,  to  the  country  of  Sirhind  ;  in  length  about  a  thou  (and 
Britifh  miles.  The  greateft  breadth,  from  the  fources  of 
the  Chumbul  to  the  mountains  of  Sewalic,  is  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  Britifli  miles;  and  the  leaft,  on  the  weft 
of  the  province  of  Bengal,  about  two  hundred  and  thirty. 
It  comprifes  the  rich  and  fertile  provincesof  Bengal,  Ba- 
har,  Allahabad,  Oude,  Agra  ;  with  part  of  the  provinces 
of  Delhi  and  Agimere,  and  of  Malwa,  in  the  fouth  ;  molt 
of  them  having  been  the  chofen  feats  of  the  power  of  the 
Moguls,  and  other  conquerors.  But  the  power  of  Eng¬ 
land  now  preponderates  in  thefe  noble  provinces,  which 
form  the  moft  extenfive  part  of  Britifli  India;  and  here, 
in  confequence,  the  Englifh  Supreme  Government  is  feated, 
holding  the  key  of  t-lie  country,  by  maintaining  the  fove- 
reignty  over  the  Ganges,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  the  In¬ 
dian  Seas. 

The  diftrifts  which,  for  many  years  paft,  have  formed 
the  grand  bafts  of  the  Englifti  power  in  this  divifion  of 
Hindooftan,  are  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Benares.  Thefe  pro¬ 
vinces  alone  are  in  extent  above  five  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  length,  by  three  hundred  in  breadth  ;  forming  of 
themfelves  a  powerful  kingdom  ;  but  by  the  treaty  of  Luck¬ 
now,  in  1801,  with  Afbph  ul  Dowlah  nabob  of  Oude,  the 
province  and  fort  of  Allahabad,  the  country  of  Rohilcund, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Douab,  or  all  that  prodigious  traft 
comprehended  between  the  jurnna  and  the  Ganges,  with 
all  the  forts  and  ftrong-jioids,  were  ceded  for  ever  to  the 
Englifh  ;  and  further  confirmed  by  the  treaty  with  Scindia 
in  February  1804.  The  chief  cities  appertaining  to  the 
Britifh  government  in  thefe  territories  are,  Calcutta^  the 
capital ;  Dacca,  or  Moorfhedabad  ;  Hoogly,  about  thirty 
miles  above  Calcutta ;  Patna,  the  capital  of  Bahar  ;  Be¬ 
nares,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Ganges;  and  Allahabad, 
fituated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges. 
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The  cities  in  this  divifion  frill  retained  by  the  native 
princes  are,  Delhi,  the  metropolis  of  Hindooftan,  with  its 
rich  provinces,  and  beautiful  gardens  of  Shalimar,  which 
are  faid  to  have  colt  a  million  of  money  in  various  embel- 
lifhments.  The  palace  is  greatly  out  of  repair  ;  but  ac¬ 
commodates  the  prefent  emperor  Akbar  Shah,  with  the 
royal  family  of  the  race  of  Tamerlane  ;  and  in  the  city 
re  fide  the  principal  Mogul  families,  who  have  followed  the 
fortunes  of  that  dynafty  of  princes. 

The  city  of  Agra  is  in  the  power  of  the  Mahrattas  ;  but 
Scindia  relides  in  a  magnificent  palace  which  he  has  lately 
erefted  at  Ougcin,  the  capital  of  Malwa.  Holkar  relides 
ait  Indore,  thirty  miles  from  Ougein,  on  the  fide  of  Malwa 
adjoining  to  Guzerat,  where  his  chief  pofleftions  are  litu- 
ated.  Both  Holkar  and  Scindia  pretend  to  be  defcended 
from  the  ancient  kings  of  Malwa. 

Lucknow  is  the  capital  of  Afoph  ill  Dowla'n,  nabob  of 
the  celebrated  province  of  Ouae,  which  the  Britilh  govern¬ 
ment  have  alfo  taken  under  their  protection,  and  thus  fe- 
cured  the  nabob  as  their  firm  ally. 

Burtpour  is  the  refidence  of  the  rajah  or  chief  of  the 
Jauts  ;  who  has  approved  himfelf  a  brave  and  intrepid  fol- 
dier.  He  was  the  only  chief  whofe  fort  or  ltrong-hold  ge¬ 
neral  lord  Lake  could  not  reduce  ;  and  therefore  he  wifely 
acceded  to  the  terms  for  peace  which  he  himfelf  propofed. 
See  p.  1 14,  of  this  article. 

The  principal  rivers  which  fertilize  thefe  four  divilions 
of  Hindooftan,  exclufive  of  the  Ganges,  Jumna,  ar.d  In¬ 
dus,  are  the  Gagra,  Soan,  Godavery,  Hoogly,  Bain  Gonga, 
Nerbudda,  Kiftna,  Cavery,  and  the  Five  Rivers  of  the 
Punjab  ;  with  the  lakes  of  Colair,  Chilka,  Pulicat,  and 
Ouller.  Subfidiary  ftreams  are  without  number,  ilfuing  in 
almolt  every  direction  from  the  vail  and  various  mountains 
which  either  circumfcribe,  or  prefent  a  barrier  to,  this  ex- 
tenlive  region.  Thus  every  part  is  fertilized,  except  the 
great  defert  of  Agimere,  on  the  eaftem  fide  of  the  Indus, 
which  is  near  five  hundred  miles  in  length,’ and  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  breadth. 

Amidft  this  interchange  of  lake  and  defert,  of  fertilizing 
ftreams  and  lofty  mountains,  numerous  large  foreits  occur ; 
particularly  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  and  in  the 
wide  unexplored  regions  on  the  welt  of  the  Circars.  Thefe 
foreits  furpafs  in  exuberance  of  vegetation  any  idea  which 
Europeans  can  form :  prickly  creeping  plants  of  prodigi¬ 
ous  fize  and  length  extend  from  tree  to  tree,  and  form  an 
impenetrable  barrier,  which  many  of  the  native  princes 
have  endeavoured  to  imitate,  by  forming  with  fuch  plants 
a  fortification  round  their  palaces  and  forts.  See  the  arti¬ 
cle  Bound  Hedge,  vol.iii.  p.  312. 

A  more  fertile  foil,  and  a  climate  better  adapted  to  the 
molt  profufe  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  than  the  well-wa¬ 
tered  trails  in  this  vaft  peninfula,  cannot  pofiibly  be  found 
in  any  part  of  the  known  world.  Thp  liberality  with  which 
nature  has  fcattered  over  this  favoured  country  the  choiceft 
of  thofe  plants  that  contribute  to  the  fultenance,  the  con¬ 
venience,  and  elegance,  of  human  life,  is  boundlefs,  and 
without  competition  ;  double  harvefts,  two  crops  of  fruit 
from  many  of  the  trees,  and  from  moil  others  a  copious 
and  regular  fupply  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  are 
the  great  bafis  that  fupport  its  fwarming  population ;  while 
its  timber  of  every  quality,  its  herbs  of  medicinal  virtue, 
its  numerous  and  exquifite  dying  vegetables,  and  itsc  otton 
trees  and  plants,  offer  to  its  inhabitants  the  materials  of 
every  enjoyment,  for  the  trouble  of  011I7  gathering. 

The  molt  diftinguilhing  feature  in  their  woods  and  fo- 
refts,  is  the  multitude  of  lofty  trees  of  the  palm  kind, 
which  rife  with  a  fimple  trunk  to  a  confiderable  height, 
terminated  by  a  tuft  of  large  leaves,  and  wholly  deftitute 
of  branches,  except  while  they  are  in  fruit.  The  Cocos, 
or  cocoa-nut  tree,  is  among  the  moll  pre-eminent ;  its  fruit 
fupplies  an  agreeable  nutriment,  and  the  fibrous  covering 
of  the  nut  is  manufaflured  into  themoft  elaftic  cables  that 
are  known.  The  Areca  palm  is  valued  over  all  India  for 
its  nuts,  which  are  prefented  at  all  ceremonious  vifits.  The 
Borassus  Ilabellifcrmis,  or  fan-palm,  is  diftinguilhed  for 
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its  broad  fan-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  ufed  for  writing*. 
and  for  thatching  ;  and  from  its  juice  the  bell  palm  toddy 
is  made.  The  Egle  marmelos,  fo  much  prized  for  its  de¬ 
licious  fruit,  valuable  wood,  and  fragrant  perfume.  The 
Basia  butyracia,  or  butter-tree;  the  fame  as  was  difco- 
vered  by  Park  in  Africa  :  it  affords  a  plentiful  fupply  of 
butter,  faid  to  be  equal  to  any  produced  from  the  cow.  The 
Boswellia  ferrata,  or  tree  which  produces  the  true  fran- 
kincenfe.  The  Amo  mum  rofeum,  or  India  ginger.  The 
Arundo  bambos,  or  bamboo,  of  univerlal  ufe  in  India.  The 
Dillenia  pentagyna,  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  and  va¬ 
luable  for  its  fruit,  of  a  pure  acid,  and  equal  to  the  White- 
lily  in  fragrance.  The  Mangifera,  or  mango,  however,  is 
reckoned  the  moil  exquifite  of  the  Indian,  fruits,  and  is 
found  in  coniiderable  abundance,  both  wild  and  cultivated, 
through  the  whole  peninfula,  though  none  of  this  is  ever 
feen  in  England,  except  the  unripe  fruit,  which  is  ufed. 
for  fpice  pickles.  Other  valuable  trees  are  the  Canella 
alba,  or  white  cinnamon;  the  Anacardium,  or  cafliew- 
nut,  ufed  for  giving  a  durable  black  Rain  to  cotton  ;  Gos- 
sypium  arboreum,  the  cotton-tree;  Tectona  grandis, 
or  teek-tree,  fo  durable  for  Ihip-building,  that  it  is  called 
“  the  Indian  oak  the  Feronia  elephanta,  or  wood-apple,, 
highly  prized  for  its  cooling  fruit,  and  for  the  finelt  gum 
in  the  world  for  mixing  paints;  the  Ficus  glomerata, 
cultivated  for  its  luxuriant  fruit;  the  Gyrocarpus  jac- 
quini,  svhofe  ftrong  light  wood  is  in  great  requelt  for  ca¬ 
tamarans ;  the  Hibiscus  ficulneus,  abelmofclms,  and 
rofa,  admired  for  the  profufion  of  its  elegant  blolfoms, 
and  is  of  peculiar  fragrance ;  the  chaffe  and  elegant  Cy- 
rilla  Indica ;  the  Amannia  odtandria;  and  the  curi¬ 
ous  varieties  of  Mimosa,  or  fenfitive  plant,  equally  at- 
traft  admiration  and  regard;  the  Bignonia  auadrilocu- 
laris,  or  Indian  trumpet-flower,  is  alike  admired  for  its 
great  fragrance  and  beauty  ;  the  Cactus  grandirlorus,  or 
night-blowing  cerufe,  and  the  Jasminum  grandifiorum, 
boaft  the  molt  fragrant  blolfoms  of  the  whole  ealt ;  the 
former  perfuming  the  night,  and  the  latter  Renting  the 
day;  while  the  Butea  luperba,  by  the  flriking  contraff 
of  its  green  leaves,  its  black  fiower-ftalks,  and  its  large 
fcarlet  papilionaceous  blolfoms,  attracts  with  its  oftenta- 
tious  charms  the  notice  and  admiration  of  the  moft  incu¬ 
rious.  See  the  Engravings  and  defcriptions  of  all  thefe 
beautiful  Ihrubs  and  trees,  under  their  generic  names,  in 
this  Encyclopaedia. 

The  cattle  or  oxen  of  Hindoofian  are  numerous,  and 
of  a  large  fize,  with  a  bunch  on  the  fhoulders.  The  flieep 
are  covered  with  hair  inllead  of  wool,  except  in  the  molt 
northern  parts.  Antelopes  abound  of  various  beautiful 
kinds,  particularly  that  called  the  Nilgau  ;  for  the  figure 
and  defcription  of  which,  lee  vol.iii.  p.  773. 

The  Arabian  camel,  or  that  with  a  Angle  bunch,  is- 
very  frequent  in  northern  Hindooftan  :  for  its  figure  and 
natural  hiftory,  fee  Camelus,  vol.  iii.  p.  649-652.  The  ele¬ 
phant  has  been  ever  the  boaft  and  the  glory  of  the  empe¬ 
rors  and  rajahs  of  Flindooftan ;  but  modern  iaftics  have 
rendered  them  ufelefs  in  w'ar :  the  marquis  Cornwallis 
was  the  laft  who  tried  them  :  for  their  docility,  lagacity, 
and  natural  hiftory,  with  the  method  of  catching  and 
taming  them,  and  for  a  correft  Engraving  of  an  elephant 
which  was  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  old,  fee  the  arti¬ 
cle  Elephas,  vol.  vi.  p.  463,  &c. 

Apes  and  monkeys  abound  in  various  regions  of  Hin¬ 
dooftan  ;  and  the  orang  outang  inhabits  the  vaft  foreits 
on  the  weft  of  the  Circars.  The  other  animals  are  wild 
boars,  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  jackalls,  hyenas,  leopards, 
panthers,  lynxes,  &c.  The  lion  feems  to  have  been  al¬ 
ways  unknown  in  Hindooftan  ;  but  the  royal  tiger  of 
Bengal  is  a  far  more  terrible  and  dangerous  animal 
than0  the  ftouteft  lion.  Such  is  their  fize  and  ftrength, 
that  they  will  carry  off  bullocks  ;  the  height  of  fome  be¬ 
ing  five  or  fix  feet,  and  the  feline  length  in  proportion- 
Parties  of  pleafure,  on  the  iftes  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges,  have  often  been  fatally  interrupted  by  the  hid¬ 
den  appearance  of  the  tiger,  prepared  for  his  fatal  Ipnng, 
1  which 
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which  is  faid  to  extend  a  hundred  feet ;  not  improbable, 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  cat.  Such  is  the  nature 
of  the  animal,  that,  if  difappointed  in  this  firft  and  foie 
leap,  he  couches  his. tail  and  retreats.  See  a  correct  por¬ 
trait  of  this  animal,  with  its  natural  hiftory,  under  Felis, 
vol.  vii.  p.  296. 

But  the  reptiles  or  vipers  of  Hindooftan,  are  by  far  the 
molt  dangerous  and  numerous  of  all  the  noxious  tribes 
hi  that  extenfive  region.;  yet  a  little  active  animal  called 
mangoofe,  or  ichneumon,  a  fpecies  of  Viverra,  is  more 
than  a  match  for  the  ftouteft  and  molt  deftruftive  of  thefe 
reptiles,  and  kills  great  numbers  of  them.  For  Engrav¬ 
ings  of  the  Indian  vipers,  and  their  natural  hiftory,  fee  the 
article  Coluber,  vol.  iv.  p.  794.-81 5.  • 

To  enumerate  the  various  birds,  fifties,  and  infects,  of 
Hindooftan,  would  be  a  vain  attempt.  While  the  turkey 
is  certainly  a  native  of  America,  wild  peacocks  abound 
in  Thibet  and  Ceylon  ;  our  common  fowl  are  alfo  found 
in  a  Hate  of  nature  in  the  jungles,  whence  they  are- called 
jungle  fowl.  Hence  it  feems  reafonable  to  conclude,  that, 
as  thefe  animals  have  b^en  diffuled  over  the  civilized 
world  from  time  immemorial,  they  muft  have  pafted  from 
Hindooftan  to  Perlia,  and  from  thence  to  the  weftern  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  mineralogy  of  Hindooftan  is  diftinguifhed  by  the 
production  of  the  richeft  diamonds  ;  which  are  alio  found 
in  Brafil,  but  of  inferior  quality.  See  the  article  Dia¬ 
mond,  vol.  iv.  p.  789.  The  other  moft  valuable  precious 
ftones  found  here  are  the  fapphire  and  the  ruby,  which 
laft  occurs  in  Ceylon;  the  topaz,  many  curious  tourma¬ 
lins,  the  beryl,  the  emerald,  and  the  hyacinth. 

Among  the  metals,  gold  is  found  in  the  rivers  which 
flow  from  the -mountains  into  the  Ganges  and  Indus j 
but  no  gold-mines  i'eem  ey?r  to  have  been  known  in  Hin¬ 
dooftan  ;  which  has  rather  been  celebrated  for  attracting 
this  metal  in  commerce  from  other  countries.  Silver 
feems  rare  in  general  throughout  the  oriental  regions ; 
and  there  is  no  indication  of  this  mineral  through  all  In¬ 
dia.  Thunberg  mentions  iron-ore  and  plumbago  among 
the  minerals  of  Ceyloq  ;  but  fays  nothing  of  copper, 
which  feems  alfo  little  known  in  Hindooftan. 

In  a  country  where  Providence,  with  an  unfparing 
hand,  has  bellowed  ib  many  bleftlngs,  it  would  be  worfe 
than  fenlelefs  were  the  Engiilh  not  to  improve,  by  every 
wife  and  politic  meafure,  the  firm  footing  they  have  at 
length  obtained  upon  this  part  of  the  Afiatic  continent. 
Great,  indeed,  have  been  the  ftruggies  between  France 
and  England  for  fuperiority  in  this  ,  part  of  the  world, 
Which  have  finally  lubfrded  in  favour  of  the  Engiilh  ;  the 
French  not  having,  at  this  time,  (1809,)  a  fingle  foot  of 
domain  upon  the  whole  pen  mill  la.  To  fecure  this  firm 
eftablilhment,  a  confiderable  Handing  army,  with  an  ade¬ 
quate  navy,  is  maintained  in  Bengal;  where  the  metro¬ 
polis  of  Britilh  India,  the  city  or  Calcutta,  begins  to  vie 
with  Delhi  itfelf,  for  magnificence  of  building,  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  population.  The  governor-general’s  palace, 
which  was  erefted-  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
marquis  of  Wellefley  in  1804,  is  a  noble  ftrufture ;  and 
ferves  to  manifeft  the  great  fuperiority  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  architecture,,  over  that  which  has  long  prevailed 
in  Hindooftan.  Here  too  the  Supreme  Council  difpenfes 
the  mild  influence  of  Engiilh  jurisprudence,  throughout 
the  vaft  territory  acquired  by  the  king  of  Great  Britain  ; 
juft  as  the  ftomach  diffufes  to  the  remoteft  and-  fmallell 
extremities  their  due  portion  of  the  healthful  aliment. 
By  its  equitable  and  impartial  decifions,  as  well  in  cafes 
which  refpeft  natives  as  foreigners,  the  confidence  and 
regard  of  the  principal  rajahs  have  in  a  great  meafure 
been  fecured  ;  and  the  veneration  of  the  Hindoo  people 
for  the  Engiilh  government  and  laws,  has,  of  late 
years,  begun  to  extend  itfelf  throughout  all  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  provinces. 

But  the  ereftion  of  the  governor-general’s  palace,  and 
the  various  other  improvements  of  a  public  nature  in  Cal¬ 
cutta,  by  no  means,  redounded  fo  highly  to  the  reputa- 
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tion  of  the  noble  marquis,  as  the  foundation  and  ereftion 
of  a  feminary  of  learning,  which  he  denominated  “  the 
College  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal.”  The  indefatigable 
fir  William  Jones  had  planted  the  firft  feeds  for  the  growth 
of  fcience  and  literature  in  Hindooftan,  by  eftablilhing 
on  permanent  ground,  the  Afiatic  Literary  Society,  of* 
which  he  was  the  firft  prefident ;  and  the  marquis  of 
Wellefley  was  defirous  of  following  up  fo  meritorious  a 
difpofition  for  dilfeminating  knowledge  and  learning  in 
this  highly-favoured  portion  of  the  eaftern  world,  by 
founding  a  college  for  the  education  of  fuch  ftudents  as 
might  hereafter  be  intended  to  fill  oftenfible  fituations  in 
the  civil  departments  of  the  Britifii  government  in  India : 
a  defign  at  once  fplendid,  politic,  benignant, — and  the  re- 
fult  ot  genuine  philanthropy.  Here  the  firft  objeft  of  the 
young  ftudents  was  to  acquire  the  languages  and  dialeCts 
of  the  country,  and  to  make  themfelves  acquainted  with- 
the  laws,  the  manners,  and  cuftoms,  of  the  people  over 
whom  they  might  hereafter  exercife  rule,  on  the  very  fcene 
of  their  future  exertions,  where  every  thing  around  them 
would  tend  to  quicken  them  to  diligence,  and  animate 
them  to  perfeverance.  Thus,  on  their  arrival  in  India,  in~ 
ftead  of  immediately  having  fet  before  them  examples  of 
profligacy,  of  extortion,  and  of  avarice,  they  wouid  ferve 
their  noviciate  in  a  fituation  in  which  their  minds  muft  be 
imbued  with  fentiments  of  honour  ;  in  which  they  would 
be  taught  to  venerate  the  maxims  of  juftice,  and  to  refpeft 
the  fanftions  of  religion  ;  in  which  they  would  learn  to 
cherifh  liberal  and  enlarged  views;  and  in  which,  in  fhort, 
they  would  be  formed  to  command  the  refpeft,  and  to  fe¬ 
cure  the  attachment,  of  the  people  with  whom  they  might 
be  deftined  to  hold  intercourf'e.  Hence  arifes  at  leali  a- 
probability  of  their  ilfuing  forth  with  feelings  calculated  to 
render  them  anxious  to  promote, the  glory  and  power  of 
the  mother-country,  to  fupport  the  reputation  of  the  na¬ 
tional  charafter,  and  to  benefit  the  diftrifts  entrufted  to 
their  adminiftration.  By  fuch  plans  of  genuine  policy, 
calculated  to  cement  and  fecure  the  friendfhip  and  regard 
ot  the  native  Hindoos,  the  Britifii  government  may  efta- 
bliflv its  permanence  for  ages  yet  unborn ;  and  hence  mo¬ 
numents  of  Britifii  genius,  of  wifdom,  and  juftice,  may 
live  and  flourifli  in  thofe  diftant  regions,  even  when  every 
trace  of  its  political  authority  may  have  fhared  the  fate  of 
all  fublunary  things. 

The  various  relations  of  the  civil  government,  of  the 
naval  and  military  eftabliftim.ents,  and  of  a  moft  exten¬ 
five  commerce,  have  contributed  to  throw  together  in  the 
grand  capital  of  Britifh  India,  Calcutta,  fuch  a  mixture 
of  different  nations,  people,  and  manners,  that  the  city 
prefents  a  moft  pifturefque  and  interefting  fcene.  The 
fwarthy  Hindoo,  the  fqualid  Moor  Or  Mahometan, .  con¬ 
trail  with  the  open  florid  countenances  of  the  Engiilh ; 
while  the  fair  and  lovely  faces  of  numerous  European  la¬ 
dies,  who  perpetually  arrive  in  purfuit  of  a  fortunate  mar¬ 
ket,  receive  a  foil  from  the  dark  Hindoo  beauties,  which 
considerably  enhances  their  charms. 

All  degrees  of  people  in  this  great  commercial  city,  as 
well  its  throughout  the  province  of  Bengal,  and  its  depen¬ 
dencies,  wear  the  afpeft  of  internal  content  and  fatisfac- 
tion.  All  are  allowed  the  free  toleration  of  their  religion  ; 
and  every  innocent  amufement  is  countenanced  and  en¬ 
couraged.  The  native  Hindoos,  in  this  quarter,  are  lefs  re- 
fe-rved,  and  of  a  more  cheerful  and- free  difpofition,  than  is 
obferved  of  thofe  in  the  interior  country.  .  Here  they  freely 
enjoy  themfelves  in  their  own  inoffenfive  way,  and  fpend 
a  confiderable  portion  of  their  time  in  fmoking  the  hooka, 
or  the  fegar  ;  in  which  the  Hindoo  ladies,  provided  they 
are  unmarried,  are  allowed  to  bear  a  part.  So  great  is  their 
propenfity  for  the  luxury  of  tobacco,  that  l'ervants  are 
kept  for  no  other  employment  but  to  replenilh  their  pipes, 
and  place  them  in  order  the  moment  they  are  wanted.  The 
annexed-  Engraving  reprelents  the  felicity  of  a  i'moking 
party ;  ftiows  the  conftruftion  of  their  pipes,  and  exhibits 
fomewbat  of  the  coftume  of  the  province  of  Bengal.  The 
lady  is  a  Hindoo  of  high  rank,  and  finifhed  drefs.  The 
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hooka  fm6ker  Is  of  the  kliatri  caft,  which  includes  the  fu- 
perior  people,  and  ranks  next  to  that  of  the  Brahmin  ;  the 
drefs  is  that  commonly  worn  in  the  above  province,  but 
partakes  more  of  the  Mogul  habit  than  of  that  of  the  real 
Hindoo.  The  fegar  finoker  is  of  the  vhyfe  caft,  which  com- 
prifes  the  commercial  people,  or  all  thole  who  are  employed 
in  traffic,  as  banyans,  Sc c.  Thefe  are  very  prompt  in  their 
offers  of  accommodation  to  all  Europeans  who  vifit  Bengal. 

Under  the  Britifn  aulpices,  the  melioration  of  manners 
in  this  part  of  India,  and  the  general  content  diffufed 
throughout  all  degrees  of  the  handicraft  people,  have  be¬ 
come  extremely  viable  and  ftriking,  efpecially  within  the 
laft  ten  or  twelve  years,  or  at  lead;  from  the  era  when  the 
r.oble  marquis  Cornwallis  received  as  hoftages  the  two 
ions  of  Tippoo  Sultaun,  and  by  his  treatment  of  them, 
and  honourable  return  in  fafety  to  their  iniidious  father, 
eftabli'ihed  the  character  of  Engliili  lenity  and  reftitude; 
which  ftopped  not  here,  but  held  forth  its  protection  to 
ail  degrees  of  Hindoo  people,  wherefoever  or  liowfoever 
opprelfed  :  nor  from  that  time  have  we  heard  of  any  of 
thole  {hocking  inftances  of  rapine  and  plunder,  which 
formerly  difgraced  all  our  details  from  Hindooftan. 

We  might  here  fum  up  the  general  character  of  the 
Hindoo  people  in  the  conquered  provinces,  as  impref- 
ftvelv  given  by  their  hiftorian,  the  Reverend  T.  Maurice  : 
“Strangers  in  general  to  the  turbulence  of  ambition,  to 
the  fever  of  intemperance,  and  all  the  tumultuous  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  more  boifterous  paffions,  they  are  too  often 
the  victims  of  one  moft  fatal  and  degrading  vice,  infatia- 
ble  avarice  !  When  inflamed  with  this  paffion,  its  influ¬ 
ence  is  laid  to  know  neither  limit  nor  reftraint.  In  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  all  their  faculties  are  abforbed  ; 
but,  ever  mindful  of  the  grafping  extortion  of  their  Mo¬ 
hammedan  oppreffors,  they  are  reported  to  bury  their 
wealth  under  ground,  and  dare  not  trail  even  their  chil¬ 
dren  with  the  fatal  fecret.  The  moft  cruel  tortures  can¬ 
not  compel  them  to  reveal  the  place  of  its  concealment  •. 
the  horror  of  threatened  defilement  has  alone  any  influ¬ 
ence  over  their  firmnefs  ;  and  to  avoid  this  menace,  they 
fly  for  refuge  to  the  deilroying  fteel,  or  elude  the  inven¬ 
tive  malice  of  their  perl'ecutors  by  fwallowing  a  dofe  of 
poifon.  Thus  are  the  plains  of  Hindooftan,  like  thofe  of 
modem  Tartary,  enriched  with  hoards  of  fecret  treafure  ; 
and  in  this  manner  may  partly  be  accounted  for  thofe 
enormous  fums  of  lilver  bullion  which  are  conftantly  im¬ 
porting  into  the  country,  and  fwailowed  up  as  it  were  in 
a  vortex,  without  ever  being  exported,  or  vifioly  increaf- 
ing  the  quantity  in  circulation. — If,  however,  they  are 
fometimes  hurried  away  by  the  deftructive  paflion,  and 
by  the  flings  of  jealouiy,  often  the  refult  of  difpropor- 
tiona^bv  marriages,  into  extremes  which  militate  againft 
the  miM  caft  of  character  by  which  they  are  in  general 
diflinguiihed,  the  Hindoos  have  a  thoufand  excellent 
qualities  to  counterbalance  the  deleft.  They  are  not  lefs 
ardent  in  love  of  their  country,  than  zealous  in  their  at¬ 
tachment  to’the  inftitution  of  their  forefathers.  In  do- 
meftic  life,  tliey  are  tender  and  afieftionate  ;  and  in  their 
morals,  for  the  moft  part,  unfullied.” 

Tnus  people  of  every  profeiuon,  from  the  highefl  to 
the'  ioweft,  are  fecn  exercising  their  functions  with  active 
induftry,  and  with  cordial  aifeftiqn  towards  each  other. 
Thele  profeffions  are  here  called  by  the  name  of  cajls, 
though  erroneoufly  ;  the  casts  being,  as  we  have  feen, 
but  four,  and  applied  for  the  purpofe  of  diftinguifhing 
the  four  dalles  or  degrees  of  rank  into  which  the  whole 
native  population  of  Hindooftan  is  divided.  The  names 
of  thefe  profefiionai  cafts  in  Bengal  are  as  follow  : 

Sud/ope,  or  warehoufe  keeper.  Byde,  a  phyfician  or  me¬ 
dical  man  ■.  thefe  can  never  acquire  any  knowledge  of 
anatomy,  iince  .their  religion  forbids  the  killing  or  diTfecl- 
i tig  of  any  animal  whatsoever,  except  in  iacrifices  to  their 
idols.  Canjlo,  a  writer,  clerk,  or  lecretary.  Dybuc/t ,  an 
aflronomer,  aftrologer,  or  calculator  of  eclipfes.  Augrec., 
a  ploughman.  Bcrayc,  a  pawn-planter,  or  cultivator  of 
U ic  pawn-plant  5  the  leaves  of  which  are  ferved  up  on  all 


great  occafions  with  the  betel-nut.  Coomfiar ,  a  potter,  or 
maker  of  earthen-ware.  Navy,  a  {having  barber.  Manly , 
a  florift  or  flower-dealer,  who  makes  chaplets  and  orna¬ 
ments  for  the  idols.  Ghajfa-kyhcrt,  a  gardener.  Aukeer, 
a  milkman,  or  feller  of  milk,  curds,  and  whey.  Sunkaury, 
a  maker  of  {hell  ornaments  for  the  wrifts,  &c.  of  women. 
Canfaury,  a  brals  and  copper  fmith.  Kumaur ,  or  Lbhaur. , 
a  blacklmith.  Tilly,  a  retailer  of  fruit,  rice,  ghee,  &c. 
Bowry,  a  palankeen-bearer,  fometimes  a  grafs-cutter.  My¬ 
ra,  a  maker  of  (weetnieats.  Gund-bunnya,  a  feller  of  gums 
and  fpices.  Kapauly,  a  rope-maker,  which  they  form  from 
the  bark  or  rind  of  the  cocoa-nut.  Sonaur-bunnya ,  or 
Shroff,  a  money-changer.  Tamooly,  a  feller  of  pawn-leaves 
made  up  with  fpices,  and  called  donna,  bera,-&c.  Chooter, 
a  houfe-carpenter.  Gzoalla,  a  cowherd,  or  keeper  of  cat¬ 
tle.  Chaunhary,  a  preparer  of  fine  lime,  to  be  eaten  with 
pawn-leaves  and  betel.  Koalhoo ,  an  oilman,  or  feller  of 
oil  and  bran.  Tauntee,  a  weaver  :  their  women  {pin  the 
thread.  BTiaut,  a  profeflion  or  caft  employed  to  fpread 
reports  in  praife  or  commendation  of  thofe  who  chufe  to 
hire  them  for  that  purpofe.  Kuluye,  a  paftry-cook  or  con¬ 
fectioner.  Joogee,  a  feller  of  cloth.  Doam,  a  maker  of 
bafkets,  mats,  &c.  Chaffa-dcba,  a  thraflier  of  rice  or  other 
corn,  which  is  effefted  by  treading  or  trampling  upon  it 
with  cattle:  he  yokes  three  oxen  together  for  this  pur¬ 
pofe,  and  rides  upon  the  middle  one.  Dandy,  a  rower  or 
boatman.  Baaty ,  a  dealer  in  rallies.  Sculy,  a  maker  or  col¬ 
lector  of  toddy,  which  he  obtains  by  tapping  many  fpecies 
of  the  palm-tree.  Doby,  a  waiherman,  who  cleanfes  the 
cloth  or  linen  by  foaking  in  water,  and  beating  it  upon  a 
ftrong  board  or  ftage  full  of  holes  or  notches.  Soonrec,  a 
diftiller.  Maul,  or  Buddec-a,  a  ihake-catcher.  Poad,  a 
labourer.  Baagdy,  one  who  performs  the  Ioweft  or  moft 
menial  offices.  Jellee-a,  a  filhermun.  Nihaury,  a  fiftmion- 
ger.  Mooched,  a  ihoemaker.  Haury,  a  fcavenger  and  night¬ 
man.  Puchmar,  a  bird-catcher ;  which  they  effect  by  placing 
flicks  in  various  directions  among  the  boughs  of  a  tree, 
and  fmearing  them  over  with  a  ftrong  gum,  from  which 
the  birds  cannot  extricate  themfelves.  Kaun,  or  Dvffahec, 
a  public  linger  in  the  ftreets  and  highways.  Pvttoo-a,  a 
painter  of  the  Hindoo  idols.  Shikaury,  a  hunter,  or  game- 
killer.  Moordajho,  or  Moorda-fcraujb,  a  remover  of  dead 
animals.  Kawra ,  a  pig-dealer. 

The  mufic  and  mufical  inftruments  in  Hindooftan,  are 
for  the  moft  part  coarle  and  unharmonious.  The  mufici- 
ans,  however,  are  very  numerous  in  Bengal,  and  are  cal¬ 
led  by  the  name  of  the  inftrument  they  repeftively  play 
upon,  viz.  Tumboora,  player  on  the  tumboora,  a  ftringed 
inftrument  fomewhat  like  the  guitar.  Sittar,  player  on 
t)ie  guitar.  Saurinda ,  violin  performer.  Tobrie,  performer 
on  a  kind  of  bagpipe.  Kuplyaus,  player  on  an  inftrument 
made'of  two  hollowed  pumpkin?.  Omorti,  player  on  a  final  1 
kind  of  bafe-viol.  Kko/e,  performer  on  a  fort  of  drum  made 
of  earthen  ware.  Kurtaul,  player  of  cymbals.  Doyra, 
player  on  the  tabor.  Phaunjree,  player  on  hollow  brals 
rings.  Tubla,  player  on  a  wooden  drum.  D'holuh,  player 
on  a  finail  drum.  Iultrung,  performer  on  China  cups,  (truck 
with  final!  rods  of  iron.  DTiauk,  performer  on  a  drum 
beat  with  the  upper  fur  face  turned  downwards.  Soorna , 
player  on  the  hautboy.  Barnh,  blower  of  the  trumpet. 
Joorghaje,  beater  of  the  double  drum.  Whole,  beater  of 
the  great  drum.  Katin fy,  player  on  a  brals  plate  beaten 
with  an  iron  rod.  Eorung,  great  trumpeter.  Ramfnga, 
blower  of  the  ferpentine  horn.  Tickora ,  player  on  the  ket¬ 
tle-drum.  Surmungla,  player  on  an  inftrument  formed  of 
reeds,  by  rubbing  with  the  fingers.  Bawifree,  player  on  the 
bamboo  flute,  by  blowing  into  it  through  the  nofe.  Hence 
it  is  evident  that  the  Hindoo  mufic  and  muficians  are  in  a 
very  wild  and  uncouth  ftate. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  fervants  or  re¬ 
tainers  in  the  principal  families  in  Bengal,  where  fuch  an 
eftablifhment  is  maintained.  Jemidar,  the  head  fervant  or 
officer,  or  comptroller  of  the  houfehold.  Chaubdar,  or  Af- 
fahburdar,  the  principal  fervant  in  waiting,  carrying  a  kind 
of  filver  mace.  Souma-burdar ,  the  next  in  office,  carry- 
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srsg  a  fhorter  mace,  or  filver  flick.  Klaunfamaun,  houfe - 
fteward.  Kidmudgar,  an  attendant  at  table.  Scrdar,  ma¬ 
nager  of  the  wardrobe,  houfehold  furniture,  & c.  Dur¬ 
ban,  door-keeper,  or  porter.  Kerck-burdar,  houfe-pur- 
veyor.  B’heejly,  fetcher  of  water.  Hooka-burdar,  manager 
of  the  hooka  pipes :  thefe  confill  of  a  long  convoluted 
tube  fixed  to  an  ornamented  cocoa-fliell,  which  contains 
the  tobacco.  Chow ry -bur dar,  an  attendant  to  drive  away 
flies  and  inlefts.  Maukun-wolla,  dairyman  and  butter- 
rriaker.  Rooty-wolla,  baking-fervant.  Durzce,  houfe  tai¬ 
lor.  Baulber,  valet  de  chambre.  Hircarrak,  running  foot- 
« man.  Syce,  groom,  or  manager  of  the  ftables.  Mujhaljee, 
l’ervant  who  goes  before  the  palankeen  at  night  to  light 
the  way.  Bawercbcc,  purveyor  of  the  kitchen,  or  cook. 
Aubdar,  butler,  or  manager  of  the  wines,  &c.  Doorea, 
dog  or  kennel  keeper.  Chokeedar,  fervant  who  guards  or 
watches  the  houfe  at  night. — A  monthly  clerk  in  Cal¬ 
cutta  (fays  Mr.  Solvyns)  has  often  more  fervants  than 
are  entertained  by  fome  of  the  firft  nobility  in  England^ 
and  in  the  military  line,  all  above  the  rank  of  major,  till 
of  late  years,  were  attended  by  filver-ftick  bearers,  and 
by  luminous  branch-lights  at  night ;  but  thefe  unnecef- 
fary  marks  of  oftentation  begin  to  be  difpenfed  with. 

The  principal  Officers  on  his  Majefty's  Civil  Eftablilh- 
mentatthe  three  Seats  of  Government  in  British  India, 
in  the  year  1809,  were  as  follow: 

Supreme  Council  at  Calcutta  in  Bengal. — The 
right  honourable  Gilbert  lord  Minto,  Governor-General. — 
Lieutenant-general  George  Hewett,  Commandcr-in-Chief. — 
John  Lumfden,  Efq. — Henry  Thomas  Colebrooke,  Efq. 

Council  at  Fort  St.  George  in  Madras,  on  the 
Coall  of  Coromandel.— Sir  George  Hilaro  Barlow,  Bart. 
K.  B.  Governor. — William  Petrie,  Efq. — Thomas  Oakes, 
Efq. — James  Henry  Cafamaijor,  Efq. 

Council  at  Bombay,  on  the  Coall  of  Malabar. — The 
honourable  Jonathan  Duncan,  Prefident  and  Governor. — 
Thomas  Lechmere,  Efq. — Robert  Rickards,  Efq. — For 
particulars  of  the  whole  of  the  civil  and  military  eftablilh- 
inents  of  Great  Britain  in  Hindoollan,  fee  the  annual  Eaft- 
India  Calendar. 

HINDOOSTANE'E,  or  Hindoostani,  the  language 
of  Hindoollan;  or  that  general  dialeft  which  is  now 
chiefly  ufed  in  modem  India.  Mr.  Bayley,  in  the  Cal¬ 
cutta  Eflays,  defcribes  it  as  follows  : 

“  It  is  compounded,  of  the  Arabic,  Perfian,  and  Sanfkrit, 
or  Bhakha,  which  lall  appears  to  have  been  in  former 
ages  the  current  language  of  Hindooftan.  Owing  in  fome 
mealure  to  the  intercourfe  of  the  merchants  of  Arabia 
with  this  country,  but  more  particularly  to  the  frequent 
invafions  of  it  by  the  Muffulmans,  and  their  ultimate  let- 
tlement  in  it,  a  confiderable  number  of  Arabic  and  Per¬ 
fian  words  became  engrafted  on  the  original  language  of 
the  natives,  and  out  of  this  mixture  arofe  a  new  language, 
the  Hindoojlantc,  like  a  modern  fuperftrufture  on  an  an¬ 
cient  foundation.  By  degrees  it  aflumed  its  prefent  ap¬ 
pearance  and  eftimation ;  and  the  court  of  Delhi  made 
choice  of  it,  as  the  medium  in  all  affairs  depending  on 
colloquial ,  intercourfe.  Hence  its  influence  gradually 
fpread  fo  widely,  that  it  became  univerfally  ufed  in  the 
courts  of  the  Muflulman  princes.  Many  of  the  native 
inhabitants  alfo  grew'  familiarized  to  it,  and  ufed  it  in  all 
concerns,  the  validity  of  which  did  not  depend  upon  - 
written  documents.  In  the  whole  of  the  vail  country  of 
Hindoollan,  fcarcely  any  Muflulman  will  be  found  who 
does  not  underhand  and  fpeak  the  Hindooflanee.  Every 
Hindoo  alfo,  of  any  diflinftion,  or  who  has  the  leall  con- 
neftion  either  with  the  Muflulman  or  the  Britilh  govern¬ 
ment,  is,  according  to  his  fituation,  acquainted,  more  or 
lefs,  with  this  language.  It  is  moreover  the  general  me¬ 
dium  by  which  many  perfons  of  various  foreign  nations 
fettled  in  Hindoollan  communicate  their  wants  and  ideas 
to  each  other.  In  almoll  all  the  armies  of  India  thiS  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  univerfally-ufed  language  ;  even  though 
many  of  the  individuals  compofing  them  be  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  dialefts  peculiar  to  their  refpeftive  dif- 
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trifts.  Nearly  fron:  Cape  Comorin  to  Cabul,  a  country  about 
2000  miles  in  length,  and  1400  in  breadth  within  the 
Ganges,  few  perfons  will  be  found,  in  any  large  villages 
or  towns  which  have  ever  been  conquered  or  much  fre¬ 
quented  by  Muffulmans,  who  are  not  lufficiently  conver- 
lant  in  the  Hindooflanee  ;  and  in  many  places  beyond 
the  Ganges  this  language  is  current  and  familiar. 

•HI'NESBURGH,  a  townfliip  of  the  American  States, 
in  Chittenden  county,  Vermont,  and  joins  Charlotte-town 
on  Lake  Champlain. 

To  HING,  v.a.  [formerly  fometimes  ufed  for]  To  hang. 
The  following  perhaps  is  its  iafeft  authority  in  any  Er.g- 
lifli  writer;  though  the  word  is  Hill  a  colloquial  one  in 
Scotland  :  -  ‘ 

Heaven  in  thy  palm  this  day  the  balance  hings 

Which  makes  kings  gods,  or  men  more  great  than  kings. 

Machin's  Dumb  Knight. 

HING,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Chen-li  :  thirty  miles  fouth- weft  of  Kolan. 

HING,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Kiang-nan :  455  miles  fouth  of  Peking. 
Lat.  32.  35.  N.  Ion.  133.  12.  E.  Ferro. 

HING-CHAN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Hou-quang :  feventeen  miles  north-north- 
eall  of  Koue. 

HING-FOU,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Se-tchuen  :  twenty  miles  fouth-fouth- 
wefl;  of  Soui-tcheou. 

HING-HOA,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Fo-kien,  near  the  fea-coaft.  The  vrajls  are  of 
great  thicknefs,  the  ftreets  are  well  paved,  and  adorned 
with  feveral  triumphal  arches  and  majeltic  public  build¬ 
ings.  The  country  furnilhes  abundance  of  rice,  li-chi, 
and  filk:  nine  hundred  miles  fouth  of  Peking.  Lat.  25. 
28.  N.  Ion.  1 36. 42.  E.  Ferro. 

HING-KOUE,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Kiang-ft :  fifty  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of 
Ki-ngan. 

HING-NGAN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Kiang-fi  :  twenty  miles  welt  of  Kouang-fin. 

HING-NGAN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank, 
in  the  province  of  Chen-fi,  on  the  river  Han  :  587  miles 
fouth-well  of  Peking.  Lat.  32. 34.  N.  Ion.  1 26. 40.  E.  Ferro. 

HING-NHING,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  the  province  of  Hou-quang  :  twenty-two  miles  eaft- 
north-eaft  of  Tching. 

HING-NIE,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Quang-fi  :  five  miles  well  of  Ouei-iing. 

HING-NING,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Quang-ton :  fixty-two  miles  north-weft; 
of  Tchao-tcheou. 

HING-TCHIN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  the  province  of  Quang-fi  :  twenty-five  miles  fouth  of 
King-yuen. 

HING-VEN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Se-tchuen  :  thirty-two  miles  fouth-louth- 
eaft  of  Soui-tcheou. 

HINGE,  f.  [or  hingle,  from  hangle  or  hang.\  Joints  upon 
which  a  gate  or  door  turns. — Then  from  the  hinge  their 
ftrokes  the  gates  divorce.  Denham. 

Heaven's  imperious  queen  fliot  down  from  high  ; 

At  her  approach  the  brazen  hinges  fly.  Dryden. 

The  cardinal  points  of  the  world,  Eaft,  Weft,  North,  and 
South : 

If,  when  the  moon  is  in  the  hinge  at  Eaft, 

The  birth  breaks  forward  from  its  native  reft ; 

Full  eighty  years,  if  you  two  years  abate, 

This  ftation  give.  Creech's  Maniliits. 

A  governing  rule  or  principle. — The  other  hinge  of  pu- 
nilhment  might  turn  upon  a  law,  whereby  all  men,  who 
did  not  marry  by  the  age  of  five-and-twenty,  fliould  pay 
the  third  part  of  their  revenue.  Temple. 
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To  be  off  the  Hinges.  To  be  in  a  ftate  of  irregularity 
and  diforder. — The  man’s  fpirit  is  out  of  order,  and  off 
the  hinges ;  and,  till  that  be  put  into  its  right  frame,  he 
will  be  perpetually  difquieted.  Tillotfon. 

Methinks  we  Hand  on  ruins,  Nature  fnakes 

About  us,  and  this  univerfal  frame 

So  loofe,  that  it  but  wants  another  pulh 

To  leap  from  off  its  hinges.  Dryden. 

To  HINGE,  v.  a.  To  furnifh  with  hinges.  To  bendas 
an  hinge: 

Be  thou  a  flatt’rer  now,  and  hinge  the  knee, 

And  let  his  very  breath,  -whom  thou’lt  oblerve, 

Blow  off  thy  cap.  ''  Shakefpeare. 

To  HINGE,  v.a.  To  turn  as  upon  a  hinge  ;  to  hang,  to 
flick. 

HINGEON',  a  town  of  the  county  of  Namur:  eight 
miles  north-weft  of  Namur. 

HING'HAM,  or,  as  it  was  formerly  written,  Hincham, 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  was  the  head  town  of  the  dean¬ 
ery,  and  at  firft  contained  forty-three  parifhes.  It  was' a 
very  confideratle  town,  with  a  market  on  Saturdays,  and 
three  fairs,  on  March  6,  Whit-Tuefday,  and  October  2'. 
The  turnpike-road  from  Norwich  to  Watton  pafles  through 
it ;  and  alfo  the  crofs-road  from  Attleburgh  to  Eaft  Dere¬ 
ham,' &c.  Hingham  is  fourteen  miles  from  Norwich,  feven 
from  Watton,  and  ninety-eight  from  London.  The  houfes 
are  neatly  built,  but  the  ftreets  are  irregular.  The  church 
is  a  venerable  pile,  the  tower  being  very  tall  and  large  ; 
the  whole  was  rebuilt  by  Remigius  de  Hetherfet,  in  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew  the 
apoftle,  and  had  feveral  chapels  in  it ;  and  there  were  no 
lefs  than  feven  guilds  held  in  the  church,  each  having  a 
ftipendiary  chaplain,  ferving  at  their  altars,  and  conftituted 
a  choir.  There  are  feveral  curious  monuments  in  the 
church,  with  other  fubjefts  of  antiquity. 

HING'HAM,  a  poft-town  of  the  American  States,  in 
Suffolk  county,  Mafiachufetts,  fituated  on  a  fmall  bay. 
It  contains  two  congregational  churches,  and  a  well-en¬ 
dowed  fchool,  called,  in  honour  of  its  principal  founder, 
Derby  School :  nineteen  miles  fouth -eaft  of  Bofton,  and 
twenty-two  from  Plymouth.  The  townfhip  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  1635,  and  contains  by  the  cenfus  2085  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Here  are  fix  corn-mills,  three  faw-mills,  and  a 
fulling-mill ;  four  of  which  are  tide-mills.  Two  eminences 
in  this  town,  one  of  which  is  called  Baker’s  Kill,  prefent 
extenfiveand  delightful  profpefts  of  Bofton  Bay,  its  illands, 
and  the  adjacent  country. 

HIN'GING,  f.  The  aft  of  furnifhing  with  hinges. 

HINGUET'TE,  a  remarkable  rock  near  the  fouth  coaft 
of  the  ifland  of  Jerfey  :  two  miles  fouth  of  St.  Helier. 

HIN'IGAN,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  Arabian 
Irak  :  one  hundred  miles  weft  of  Bafiora. 

HIN'KA,  a  lake  of  Chinefe  Tartary,  about  thirty-fix 
leagues  in  circumference.  Lat.  44.  35.  N.  Ion.  150. 15.  E. 
Ferro. 

HIN'KAN,  a  chain  of  mountains  of  Chinefe  Tartary, 
which  reach  from  lat.  53.  to  54.  N.  Ion.  1 52.  to  1 55. E, Ferro. 

HIN'NA,  J.  The  female  hind  ;  the  fhe  mule.  Phillips. 

HIN-NGAN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Quang-fi :  thirty  miles  north-eaft  of 
Kouei-ling. 

HIN'NOM,  or  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  in  Scripture 
geography,  a  place  that  .lay  to  the  fouth  of  Jerufalem.  It 
was  alio  called  the  Valley  of  Tophet ;  and  was  remark¬ 
able  for  the  cruel  and  execrable  worlhip  of  the  god  Mo¬ 
loch,  where  parents  made  their  children  pals  through  the 
fire  in  honour  of  that  idol. 

HIN'NULUS,  f.  A  young  hind  ;  a  fawn  ;  a  little  mule. 
Phillips. 

HIN'NUS,  f.  A  mule  from  a  horfe  and  a  fne-afs  ;  a  hind  ; 
a  little  nag.  Phillips. 

HINOJA'RES,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Jaen  :  fifteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Ubeda. 
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HINOJO'SA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Leont 
twenty-five  miles  north-north-weft  of  Civdad  Rodrigo. 

HINOJO'SA,  a  towm  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Eftre- 
madura :  fixteen  miles  north  of  Llerena. 

HINOJO'SA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile:  ten 
miles  north  of  Molina. 

HINOJO'SAS  (Las),  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile  : 
thirty-fix  miles  fouth  of  Hueta. 

HIN-PIN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Chen-fi  :  twenty-three  miles  weft  from  Si-ngah. 

HIN'SCHENFELD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy 
of  Holftein:  five  miles  north-eaft  of  Hamburgh. 

HINS'DALE,  the  fouth-eafternmoft  townfhip  of  the 
American  States,  in  Vermont,  and  in  Windham  county. 
It  contains  482  inhabitants. 

HINS'DALE,  a  townlhip  of  the  American  States,  in 
Chefhire  county,  New  Hampfhire,  on  the  eaft  bank  of 
Connefticut  river,  where  the  fouth  line  of  the  ftate  Itrikes 
the  river  in  lat.  42.  43.  59.  N.  and  is  oppofite  to  Hinfdale 
in  Vermont.  It  was  incorporated  in  1753,  and  contains 
522  inhabitants :  thirty-eight  miles  from  Northampton, 
and  1 14  from  Portftnouth. 

To  HINT,  v.  a.  [enter,  Fr.  Sh inner. To  bring  to  mind 
by  a  flight  mention,  or  remote  allufion;  to  mention  itn~ 
perfectly : 

Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  ftrike, 

Juft  hint  a  fault,  and  hefitate  diflike.  Pope. 

In  waking  whifpers,  and  repeated  dreams. 

To  hint  pure  thought,  and  warn  the  favour’d  foul.  Thomfon , 

To  Hint  at.  To  allude  to;  to  touch  flightly  upon. — 
Speaking  of  Auguftus’s  aftions,  he  ftill  remembers  that 
agriculture  ought  to  be  fome  way  hinted  at  throughout  the 
whole.  AdcliJ'on. 

HINT,  J.  Faint  notice  given  to  the  mind  ;  remote  allu- 
fion;  diftant  inlinuation. — Let  him  ftriftly  obferve  the  firft 
ftirrings  and  intimations,  the  firft  hints  and  whifpers,  of 
good  and  evil,  that  pafs  in  his  heart.  South. — Suggeftion ; 
intimation. — Aftions  are  lb  full  of  circumftances,  that,  as 
men  obferve  fome  parts  more  than  others,  they  take  dif¬ 
ferent  hints,  and  put  different  interpretations  on  them. 
Addifon. 

HINTBRGERS'DORF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Upper 
Saxony:  eight  miles  eaft  of  Freyburg. 

HINTERSE'E,  a  lake  of  Germany,  in  Bavaria,  and 
provoftfhip  of  Berchtolfgaden :  fix  miles  weft  of  Bercn- 
tolfgaden. 

HINT'ING,  [.  The  aft  of  giving  a  hint. 

HINZUAN'.  See  Joanna. 

HI'O,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Weft  Goth¬ 
land,  fituated  off  the  Wetter  lake,  with  a  good  ialmon- 
fiftsery :  leventy-five  miles  eaft  of  Uddevalia. 

HI'ONG,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Pe-tcheli :  thirty  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Pao- 
ting. 

HI'ONG-TCHU'EN,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Corea  t 
fifty-feven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Kang-tcheou. 

HIOR'RING,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  North  Jutland, 
and  diocefe  of  Aalborg,  once  a  large  place,  and  the  fee  of 
a  biihop,  with  three  churches;  but  in  the  year  1693  it 
was  almoft  deftroyed  by  fire-,  the  bifhopric  was  removed 
to  Aalboi'g  by  Frederic  II.  It  is  twenty-feven  miles  north- 
north-weft  of  Aalborg. 

HIOR'TED,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland  :  fixty  miles  north  of  Calmar. 

HIP,  f.  [Iryppe,  Sax.]  The  joint  of  the  thigh. — How 
now,  which  of  your  hips  has  the  mod  profound  Iciatica? 
Shakefpeare. — The  haunch;  the  flefh  of  the  thigh  : 

So  ftiepherds  ufe 
To  fet  the  fame  mark  on  the  hip 

Both  of  their  found  and  rotten  Iheep.  Hudibras. 

Tiie  Hoping  cqrner  or  return  of  a  roof;  the  rafter  which 
forms  the  Hoping  corner  or  column  of  a  roof. 
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To  have  on  the  Hir.  [ A  low  pkrafe .]  To  have  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  another.  ]t  feems  to  be  taken  from  hunting, 
the  hip  or  haunch  of  a  deer  being  the  part  commonly  feizcd 
by  the  dogs : 

If  this  poor  branch  of  Venice,  whom  I  cherilh, 

For  his  quick  hunting,  'Hand  the  putting  on, 

I’ll  have  our  Michael  Caflio  on  the  hip.  Shahefpeare. 

HIP,/,  [from  heopa,  Sax.]  The  frr.it  of  the  briar  or 
the  dog-role. — Years  of  ftore  of  haws  and  hips  do  com¬ 
monly  portend  cold  winters.  Bacon. 

Why  fhould  yon  want?  Behold,  the  earth  hath  roots; 

The  oaks  bear  malts,  the  briars  fcarlet  hips.  Shahefpeare. 

To  HfP,  v.  a.  To  fprain  or  {hoot  the  hip. — His  irorfe 
was  hipp'd.  Shahefpeare. — To  furnilh  with  a  hip ;  to  dope 
down  the  corner  of  a  roof. 

HIP,  interjett.  An  exclamation,  or  calling  to  one ;  the 
fame  as  the  Latin,  cho,  hois!  Ainfwortk. 

H\B,f  in  architecture,  a  piece  of  timber  placed  at  the 
corners  of  a  roof.  They  are  much  longer  than  the  rafters, 
becaufe  of  their  oblique  polition.—  Hip  alfomeans  the  angle 
formed  by  two  parts  of  the  roof,  when  it  rifes  outwards. 

HIP,  or  Hip'pish,  adj.  A  corruption  of  hypochondriac. 
Ain  [worth. 

HIP-GOUT,  f.  The  gout  in  the  hip. — Hippocrates  af- 
firmeth  of  the  Scythians,  that,  uling  continual  riding,  they 
were  generally  molefted  with  the  fciatica  or  hip-gout.  Brown. 

HIP-HOP,  f.  A  cant  word  formed  by  the  reduplica¬ 
tion  of  hop: 

Your  different  takes  divide  our  poet’s  cares; 

One  foot  the  fock,  t’other  the  bufkin,  wears : 

Thus,  while  he  ftrives  to  pleafe,  he’s  forc’d  to  do’t 
Like  Volfcius  hip-hop  in  a  fingle  boot.  Congreve.  ’ 

HIP-ROOF,  f.  called  alfo  Italian  Roof,  one  in  which 
two  parts  of  the  roof  meet  in  an  angle,  riling  outwards  : 
the  fame  angle  being  called  a  valley,  when  it  finks  inwards. 

HIP-SHOT,  adj.  Sprained  in  the  hip ;  dilloca'ced  in 
the  hip. 

HIP-TREE,  f.  in  botany.  See  Rosa  canina. 

HIP'PA,  in  Egyptian  mythology,  a  goddefs  of  great 
antiquity.  In  the  Orphic  verfes  {he  is  laid  to  have  been 
the  foul  of  the  world ;  and  the  perfon  who  received  and 
follered  Dionufus,  when  he  came  from  the  thigh  of  his 
father.  This  hiltory  relates  to  his  fecond  birth,  when  he 
returned  to  a  fecond  Hate  of  childhood.  Dionulus  was 
the  chief  god  of  the  Gentile  world,  and  was  worlhipped 
under  various  titles,  which  at  length  came  to  be  looked 
upon  as  different  deities.  Moll  of  thele  fecondary  divi¬ 
nities  had  the  title  of  Hippius,  and  Hippia  :  and,  as  they 
had  female  attendants  in  their  temples,  thefe  too  had  the 
name  of  Hippai.  As  to-  the  term  itfelf,  which  was  be¬ 
come  obfolete,  the  Greeks,  who  were  but  little  acquainted 
with  the  purport  of  their  ancient  theology,  uniformly  re¬ 
ferred  it  to  hofes.  Hence  we  have  Mars,  P of cidon  Hippius-, 
and  Ceres,  Minerva,  and  Juno,  Hippia.  Hippa  was  a  fa- 
cred  Egyptian  term.;  and  as  inch  was  conferred  upon 
Arfinoe,  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Phiiadelphus.  As  Ceres  was 
ftiled  Hippa,  the  Greeks  imagined  her  to  have  been  turned 
into  a  mare,  and  Hippius  Pofeidon,  in  the  lhape  of  a 
horfe,  to  have  had  intimate  acquaintance  with  her.  Ovid. 
Met.  Ub.vi.  The  like  is  faid  of  Ocuroe,  lib.  ii.  Pbvlera 
likewife  was  lb  changed  by  Saturn,  who  -is  Hid  to  have 
purfued  her  in  the  lame  lhape  oyer  the  mountains  of 
Thelfaly.  Virg.  Georg,  lib.  iii. 

Tails  et  ipfe  iuham  cerzrice  effudit  equina 
Conjugis  adventu  permx  Saturniis ,  et  altum 
Pelion  hinhitu  fugiens  implevit  acuto. 

All  thefe  legendary  dories  (fays  Mr.  Bryant)  arofe  from 
this  ancient  term  being  obfolete  and  milapplied.  Homer 
makes  mention  of  the  mares  of  Apolio,  Iliad  ii.  v..  766. 
Thefe  Hippai,  mifconllrued  mares,  were  priefteffes  of  the 
goddefs  Hippa,  who  was  of  old  worlhipped  in  Theffaly, 
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in  Thrace,  and  in  many  different  regions.  They  chanted 
hymns  in  her  temples,  and  performed  the  rites  of  fire;; 
but,  the  w or (li ip  growing  obfolete,  the  very  terms  were  at 
Jail  miftaken.  Many  places  were  denominated  from  Hippa, 
It  was  a  title  of  Apollo,  or  the  Sun ;  and  often  compounded 
Hippa-On,  contracted  Hippon.  Argos,  according  to  He- 
fychius,  was  of  old  called  Hippeion,  art 0  ‘Ittt m?  rev  A avaov, 
i.e.  from  a  priellefs  who  founded  there  a  temple,  and  in¬ 
troduced  the  rites  of  the  goddefs  whom  Ihe  ferved.  As 
a  title  of  the  Sun,  it  -was  lometimes  expreffed  Hippos. 
Paufanias  takes  notice  of  a  very  curious  piece  of  antiquity 
near  mount  Taygetus  in  Laconia,  called  the  monument 
of  Hippos,  the  purport  of  which  he  almoft  ruins  by  re¬ 
ferring  to  a  horfe.  The  central  part  mull  be  defigned  for 
the  Sun  ;  and,  however  rude  the  whole  may  poffibly  have 
appeared,  it  is  the  moll  ancient  reprelentation  upon  re¬ 
cord,  and  confequently  the  moll  curious  one  of  the  pla¬ 
netary  fyftem.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  titles  Hippa, 
and  Hippos,  related  to  the  luminary  Ofiris;  who  was  the 
fame  as  Dionufus.  His  worlhip  was  extenfive;  we  read 
of  Montes  Hippici  in  Colchis;  'lm. rov  nu[A.n  in  Lycia  ; 
'I-7rwot>  uv.qa.  in  Libya;  ‘lvnov  ogo;  in  Egypt;  a  town  Hip-, 
pos  in  Arabia  Felix;  aifo  in  compofition  Hippon,  Hippo- 
rium,  Hippouris,  Hippana,  Hipponelus,  Hippocrene.  This 
laft'was  a  facred  fountain,  fo  called  from  the  god  of  light, 
who  was  the  patron  of  verfe  and  fcience;  but  by  the 
Greeks  it  was  referred  to  an  animal,  and  fuppofed  to  have 
been  produced  by  the  hoof  of  a  horfe.  - 

HIP'PACE,  f-  [iwTraxri,  Gr.  from,  miroe,  a  horfe  or 
mare.]  The  rennet,  of.  a  colt.  Alfo  cheefe  made  from 
mare’s  milk,- as  was  the  cullom  with  the  ancient  Scythians. 
Beckmann. 

HIPPAR'CHUS,  a  celebrated  ancient  aftronomer,  born 
at  Nice,  in  Bithynia,  and  flourilhed  between  the  years 
160  and  125  before  Chrift.  To  him  is  aferibed  the  merit 
of  having  been  the  firlt  perfon,  who,  from  vague  and  Raf¬ 
tered  oblervations,  reduced  altrohomy  into  a  fcience,  and 
profecuted  the  lludy  of  it  fyftematically.  Pliny  lays,  that 
he  was  the  firft  who  attempted  to  count  the  number  of 
the  fixed  liars ;  and  the  catalogue  which  he  formed  is  pre- 
ferved  in  Ptolemy’s  Almageft,  where  they  are  ail  noted 
according  to  their  longitudes  and  apparent  magnitudes. 
Hipparchus  is  alfo  memorable  for  Laving  been  the  firft 
who  dilcovered  the  preceflion  of  the  equinoxes,  or  that 
flow  apparent  motion  of  the  fixed  liars  from  weft  fo  eaft, 
by  which,  in  a  great  number  of  years,  they  will  feem  to’ 
have  performed  a  complete  revolution.  Fie  made  his  firft 
aftronomicul  obfervations  in  the  ifie  of  Rhodes,  whence 
lie  obtained  the  name  of  Rhodius  ;  but  afterwards  he  pur¬ 
sued  his  ftudies  in  Bithynia  and  Alexandria  only.  His 
Commentary  was  firft  publilhed  by  Peter  ViCtorius,  at 
Florence,  about  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century;  but 
a  more  correct  edition  of  it  was  given  by  father  Petau, 
with  a  Latin  verfion  and  notes,  in  his  Uraiialogia,  pub¬ 
lilhed  at  Paris  in  1650,  folio.  Befides  the  above,  Hip¬ 
parchus  compofed  feveral  other  works,  which  were  highly 
ipoken  of  by  the  ancients,  but  are  now  no  longer  extant. 

FIIP'PED,  adj.  Furnilhed  with  a- hip;  Hoped  off  with 
a  hip. 

HIPPEL'AEHUS,  f.  [from  1W-W0?,  Gr.  a  horfe,  and 
EXa<po;, .a  flag.]  A  fabulous  animal,  lhaped  like  a  ftag  and 
a  horfe. 

HIP'PEUS,  f.  in  aftronomy,  a  kind  of  comet  refembling 
a  horle’s  mane. 

HIP'PI,  in  ancient  geography,  four  fmall  iflands  near 
Erythas. 

HIP'  PI  A,  f.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  fyngenefia; 
order  polygamia  neceffaria,  natural  order  of  compofifte 
dilcoidese,  ( corymbiferte,  Jujf- )  The  generic  characters 
arc — Calyx  :  common  hemilplierical,  fomewhat  imbricate, 
with  ovate  feales.  Corolla  :  compound,  difeoid  ;  flofcules 
male,  feveral  in  the  difk ;  females  ten  ih  the  circumference  ; 
proper  of  the  males  funnel-form,  five-cleft,  upright;  of 
the  females  obfolete,  tubulous,  two  or  three-cleft.  Sta¬ 
mina  5 
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mina:  In  the  males  filaments  five,  very  fliort;  anther.se  cy- 
iindric,  fhorter.  Piftillinn :  in  the  females  germ  margined, 
large;  ftyle  bifid ;  ftigmas  upright.  Pericarpium  :  none; 
calyx  unchanged.  Seeds  :  in  the  females  oval,  with  a  very 
wide  rim  all  round,  naked.  Receptacnlum :  naked. — Effen- 
tial  CharaElcr.  Calyx  hemifpherical,  fubimbricate ;  c.orol- 
lets  of  the  ray  ten,  obfolete,  fubtrifid  ;  feeds  with 'very 
broad  margins,  naked  ;  down  none  ;  receptacnlum  naked. 

Species,  r.  Hippia  integrifolia,  or  annual  hippia :  hif- 
pid,  erect,  leaves  ovate,  ferrate,  five-nerved,  racemes  ter¬ 
minating.  This  has  the  flowers  of  Hippia,  with  the  herb 
of  Urtica.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

2.  Hippia  minuta,  or  minute  hippia :  herbaceous,  pro¬ 
cumbent,  creeping,  fmooth  ;  leaves  pinnate ;  peduncles 
axillary,  cne-fiowered.  Found  in  South  America  by  Mutis. 

3.  Hippia  frutefeens,  or  fhruhby  hippia:  (hrubby,  vil- 
lofe ;  leaves  pinnatifid  ;  flowers  corymbed.  Stem  (hrubby, 
eight  or  ten  feet  high,  fending  out  branches  on  every  fide 
the  whole  length.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall 
roundifh  bunches  at  the  ends  of  the  branches;  they  are 
of  a  fulphur  colour,  and  "appear  in  May;  but  there  is  a 
fucceflion  of  flowers  on  the  fame  plant  great  part  of  the 
hummer.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Linnaeus 
originally  made  this  a  fpecies  of  Tanacetum  ;  when  he 
published  the  twelfth  edition  of  the  Syitema  (1767),  the 
ll’rufture  of  the  ■fructification  appeared  to  him  to  be  fo 
nearly  allied  to  Eriocephalus,  as  fcarcely  to  merit  a  fepa- 
rate  genus.  In  1.77 1,  however,  when  the  Mantilla  was 
printed,  he  thought  it  approached  nearer  to  Iva  than  Ta¬ 
nacetum,  but  was  diftinft  from  both;  and  he  then  gave 
it  the  name  of  Hippia. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  feeds  rarely  ripen  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  it  is  eafily’ propagated  by  cuttings,  planted  in 
a  bed  of  loamy  earth,  during  any  of  the  fummer  months. 
Shade  them  from  the  fun  until  they  have  taken  root,  and 
refrefh  them  frequently  with  water.  Take  them  up  with 
bplls  of  earth  about  their  roots,  plant  them  in  pots,  and 
place  them  in  a  fhady  fltuation  until  they  have  taken  new 
root;  then  remove  them  to  a  flieltered  place,  among  other 
hardy  exotics,  and  in  Oflober  put  them  into  fhelter.  This 
plant,  requiring  only  proteftion  from  froft,  mult  not  be 
too  tenderly  treated. 

HIP'PIADES,/.  [Greek.]  Images  reprefenting  women 
on  horfeback. 

HIPPI'ATER,  f.  [from  Gr.  a  horfe,  and  isclgog,  a 

healer.]  One  Who  lludies  the  pathology  of  horfes ;  a  horfe- 
doftor;  a  farrier.  See  Farriery,  vol.  vii. 

HIPPIAT'ICS,  f.  Books  treating,  of  horfes. 

HIPPI'ATRIC,  f.  A  medicine  for  horfes. 

HIPPI'ATRICE,  f.  [from  isibro;,  Gr.  a  horfe,  and 
txTgEva,  to  cure.]  The  art  of  curing  the  difeafes  of  horl’es. 
See  Farriery,  vol.  vii.  p.223. 

HIP'PICON,/  [Greek.]  A  meafure  containing  four 
furlongs. 

HIP'PING,yi  The  aft  of  diflocating  the  hip;  the  aft 
of  Hoping  down  the  corner  of  a  roof. 

HIP'PISH,  adj.  Afflifted  with  the  hip;  hypochondriac. 

IIIP'PISHNESS,  /.  The  ltate  of  being  hippifh. 

HIP'PIUS,  a  furname  of  Neptune,  from  his  having 
raifed  a  horfe  (itttz-os)  from  the  earth  in  his  conteft  with 
Minerva  concerning  the  giving  a  name  to  Athens. 

-  HIP'PO,  in  ancient  geography,  a  celebrated  town  of 
Africa,  in  the  Mediterranean.  Strabo  fays  that  there  are 
two  of  the  fame  name  in  Africa;  one  of  which,  by  way  of 
diftin&ion,  is  called  Regius.— - Alfo  a  town  of  Spain.  Livy. 

HIPPOBOS'CA,./!  in  entomology,  a  genus  belonging 
to  the  order  of  diptera.  The  characters  are:  mouth  with 
a  fhort  cylindrical  ftraight  two-valved  fucker,  the  valves 
equal ;  antennte  filiform  ;  feet  armed  with  numerous  claws ; 
body  flat  and  hard.  There  are  only  five  fpecies,  viz. 

s.  Hippobofca  equina,  orhorfe-fly:  wings  obtufe;  tho¬ 
rax  variegated  ;  feet  armed  with  four  claws.  Head  brown  ; 
thorax  brown  varied  with  pale  yellow ;  wings  eroding  each 
ether,  hyaline  with  a  brown  fpot  near  the  outer  margin  ; 
legs  annulate  with  yellow  and  brown.  Inhabits  Europe, 
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and  is  very  troublefome  to  horfes:  they  attach  themfelves 
firmly  to  the  lkin,  by  means  of  their  crooked  nails;  and, 
when  in  the  aft  of  fucking  blood,  it  is  with  difficulty 
that  they  can  be  detached.  They  abound  molt  in  forefts, 
whence  they  obtained  the  name  of  “  the  forell-fly.'”  See 
this  infeft  figured  in  the  Engraving,  at  fig.  2. 

2.  Hippobofca  avicularia  :  wings  obtufe ;  thorax  imma¬ 
culate.  Body  dull  brown,  with  a  flight  caft  of  green.  It 
is  found  in  Europe,  on  the  body  of  various  birds. 

3.  Hippobofca  hirundinis:  wings  tapering  to  a  point; 
feet  with  fix  claws.  Body  brown,  with  a  bluifa  caft; 
abdomen  darker.  See  the  Engraving,  fig.  .3. 

4.  Hippobofca  ovina :  wings  none ;  body  dull  beftaceous. 
Legs  hairy;  claws  double.  Inhabits  Europe,  among  the 
wool  of  fheep. 

5.  Hippobofca  Uralenfis :  black,  hairy,  with  three  rows 
of  white  Ihining  veficles  on  the  back.  Inhabits  Ural. 

HIP'POCAMP,  f.  [imrcy-ay-Troi;',  Gr.]  A  fea-horie : 

Jove’s  bright  lamps 

Guiding  from  rocks  her  chariot’s  kippocamps.  W .  Browne. 

HIPPOCAM'PI,  f. pi.  The  horfes  of  Neptune’s  chariot. 

HIPPOCAS'TANUM,  J.  in  botany.  See  ^Eschulus. 

HIPPOCEN'TAUR,/!  [from  itttto;,  Gr.  a  horfe,  y.tvrtu, 
I  fpur,  and  ratios,  bull.]  In  antiquity,  a  fabulous  mon- 
fter,  fuppofed  to  be  half  horfe  and  half  man...  What. gave 
occafion  to  the  fable  was,  that  a  people  of  Thefialy,  inha¬ 
biting  near  mount  Pelion,  became  thus  denominated,  be- 
caufe  they  were  the  firft  that  taught  the  art  of  mounting 
on  horfeback  ;  which  occafioned  fome  of  their  neighbours 
to  imagine,  that  the  horfe  and  man  made  but  one  animal. 
The  bippocentaurs  differed  from  the  centaurs  in  this,  that 
the  latter  rode  on  bullocks,  and  the  former  on  horfes,  as 
the  names  themfelves  intimate. 

HIPPOC'OON,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  fon  of  CEbalus, 
brother  toTyndarus.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Hercules, 
becaufe  he  had  driven  his  brother  from  the  kingdom  of 
Lacedaemon.  He  was  at  the  chace  of  the  Calydonian  boar. 
Diodorus. 

HIPPOCOU'RIUS,  a  name  given  to  Neptune. 

HIP'POCRASS,yi  [ hypocras ,  Fr.  quajivinum  Hippocratis .] 
A  medicated  wine,  formerly  recommended  as  a  cordial  jn 
paralytic  and  nervous  cafes : 

Sack  and  the  well-fpic’d  hippocrajls,  the  wine, 

Waflail  the  bowl,  with  ancient  ribbands  fine.  Si>ng. 

HIPPOCRATE'A,  f.  [fo  named  by  Plunder  in  me¬ 
mory  of  Hippocrates,  the  famous  Greek  phyfician,  and  fa¬ 
ther  of  medicine.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  trian- 
dria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  acera,  JuJ],  The 
generic  charafters  are — Calyx  :  perianthium  one-leafed, 
very  fmall ;  leaflets  roundifh,  Spreading,  incumbent,  (mailer 
than  the  corolla.  Corolla :  petals  five,  ovate,  fpreading, 
permanent,  excavated  at  the  tip,  villofe.  Stamina:  fila¬ 
ments  three,  contiguous  to  the  germ  and  ftyle,  awl-fhaped, 
reflex  at  the  tip;  antherie  roundifh,  with  a  tranfverfe 
.groove.  Piftillurn:  germ  roundifh;  ftyle  three-fided,  awl- 
fhaped,  longer  than  the  ftamens  ;  ftigma  blunt.  Fericar- 
pium:  capfules  three,  obcordate  or  elliptic,  comprefled, 
large,  with  two-valved  cells  ;  valves  keeled  and  com- 
preffed.  .Seeds:  in  fives  or  fixes,  oblong,  v/ith  a  membra¬ 
naceous  wing ;  at  firft  foft,  but  afterwards  hardening  like 
nuts,  with  oblong  kernels. —  HJj'ential  CharaHer.  Calyx  five- 
parted  ;  petals  five;  capfules  three,  obcordate  or  elliptic. 

Species.  1.  Hippocrates  volubilis,  or  voluble  hippocra- 
tea :  racemes  corymbed  ;  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  ferrate. 
This  is  a  fcandent  plant  (not  twining,  whence  Linnscus 
called  it  volubilis)  ;  Jacquin  therefore  changed  the  name 
to  fcandens.  Miller  fays  it  grew  with  him  to  the  height 
of  eight  or  ten  feet,  twining  round  ftakes  with  very  (len¬ 
der  (talks.  Native  of  Garthagena  in  New  Spain,  and  feve- 
ral  of  the  Weft-India  iflands.  Mr.  Miller  had  it  by  Mr. 
Robert  Millar  from  Campeaehy.  Swartz  fays  it  flowers 
in  the  fpring;  Jacquin  faw  it  flowering  both  in  April  and 
December,  and  gathered  the  fruit  in  July.  He  informs 
us,  that  in  the  dry  feafon,  when  all  the  trees  lofe  their 

leaves. 
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leaves,  this  plant,  with  the  capers,  and  a  few  others,  con¬ 
tinue  flourishing. 

2. '  Hippocratea  comofa,  or  bearded  hippocratea:  pani¬ 
cles  comofe;  peduncles  multifid,  capillary;  leaves  ovate, 
acuminate,  entire.  Native  of  Hifpaniola. 

3.  Hippocratea  Indica,  or  Indian  hippocratea:  panicles 
axillary,  oppofite,  peduncled  ;  leaves  oppofite,  (hort-peti- 
oled,  oval,  flawed,  flmooth,  ihining,  about  two  inches  long. 
This  is  a  large  twining  flirub ;  a  native  of  forelts,  hills, 
and  wild  uncultivated  places,  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel, 
as  deflcribed  by  Dr.  Roxburgh,  No.  130.  It  flowers  about 
the  beginning  of  the  hot  fleafon  ;  the  flowers  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  numerous,  very  flmall,  and  of  a  rufty-yellow  colour. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefle  are  propagated  by  feeds 
brought  from  South  America  or  the  Indies.  Jacquin  in¬ 
forms  us  that  they  corrupt  very  foon,  and  that  therefore 
we  can  hardly  expert  to  raifle  plants  from  feeds  flent  to 
Eurooe.  If  fo,  they  fltould  be  flown  whilft  frelh,  and  flent 
over  in  pots  or  tubs.  Mr.  Miller,  however,  railed  feveral 
plants  from  feeds,  which  lived  two  years,  but  did  not 
flower.  He  thinks  that  they  were  rotted  by  having  too 
much  wet,  and  recommends  the  giving  them  little  water 
in  winter.  They  are  very  tender,  and  muft  be  kept  con- 
ftantly  in  the  bark-bed  in  the  ftove. 

HIPPOC'RATES,  the  greateft  phyflcian  of  antiquity, 
ufually  termed  the  father  of  phyfic ,  born  at  the  ifland  of 
Cos,  in  the  year  460  before  Chrift.  His  father  was  Hera- 
clides,  in  whom  the  line  of  hereditary  phyficians  was  con¬ 
tinued  from  ,/Efculapius.  His  maternal  deflcent  was  de¬ 
rived  from  Hercules.  Of  the  events  of  his  life  little  is 
known  with  certainty.  He  is  faid  to  have  ltudied  phyfic 
under  Prodicus  or  Herodicus,  and  philofophy  under  Gor- 
gias  and  Heraclitus.  He  did  not  content  himfelf  with 
that  empirical  practice  which  was  hereditary  in  his  family, 
but  purfued  the  ftudy  of  medicine  upon  the  extenfive  flcale 
on  which  it  has  fince  been  followed,  with,  all  the  aid-  of 
phyfiological  knowledge  as  it  exifted  in  his  time.  He  is 
laid,  however,  to  have  been  the  firft  who  made  a  proper 
feparation  between  medicine  and  philofophy,  applying  the 
dogmas  of  the  latter  to  the  practical  ufle  of  the  former, 
rather  than  blending  both  as  fubjefts  of  fpeculation.  He 
palfed  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  travelling,  and  refided  in 
various  places.  He  was  for  a  time  at  the  court  of  Perdiccas 
king  of  Macedon  ;  and  his  fame  caufed  him  to  receive 
invitations  from  different  cities  of  Greece.  His  vifit  to 
Abdera,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  requefted  his  aid 
to  free  their  celebrated  countryman  Democritus  from  a 
fuppofed  madnefls,  but  whom  he  pronounced  the  wife  ft 
man  of  their  city,  is  a  noted  incident  in  his  hiftory,  but 
rather  borders  on  fable.  His  fuppofed  flervice  in  extin- 
guilhing  the  plague  of  Athens  cannot  be  true,  fince  from 
the  certain  information  of  Thucydides  we  learn  that  its 
ravages  were  unchecked,  and  that  the  phyficians  were  its 
firft  victims.  He  is  faid  to  have  reflufled  an  invitation  to 
the  court  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  not  chooling  to 
exercifle  his  art  in  favour  of  the  enemies  of  Greece.  It  is 
affirmed  that  he  died  at  Larifla  in  Theffaly,  at  a  very  ad¬ 
vanced  age.  How  dubious  floever  may  be  the  circurn- 
ftances  of  the  life  of  this  great  man,  it  is  not  queftioned 
that  he  acquired  a  reputation  which  has  delervedly  ranked 
him  among  the  higheft  characters  of  Greece,  and  which 
may  be  traced  from  the  age  in  which  he  flourilhed  through 
all  fucceeding  periods.  Statues  were  erefted  to  his  me¬ 
mory,  and  his  maxims  were  received  as  authority,  not 
only  in  the  fchools  of  medicine,  but  in  the  courts  of  law. 
lie  practifed-  forgery  as  well  as  phyfic,  the  two  branches 
not  being  feparated  till  fome  ages  afterwards.  He  appears 
to  have  been  a  man  of  great  integrity  and  candour ;  and 
his  oath  (if  genuine)  comprifles  the  molt  important  moral 
duties  of  the  profeflion.  He  left  two  flons,  Theflalus  and 
Draco,  both  eminent  practitioners,  and  alfo  a  number  of 
diflciples. 

Of  the  numerous  works  attributed  to  Hippocrates,  fome 
are  indiflputably  genuine,  fome  are  dubious,  and  many  are 
unaueftionably  flpurious.  Of  his  genuine  works  the  molt 
Vol.X..Not<>52, 
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valued  are,  r.  V.pidcmicorum,  Lib.  III.  2.  Prognoficon.  3. 
Aphorfni.  4.  De  Ae rilius,  Aquis,  &  Locis.  5.  De  Articulis 
&  FraEluris.  6.  De  Capitis  Vulticribus.  Of  the  editions  of 
the  whole  works  of  Hippocrates,  the  principal  are  thole 
of  Hieronymus  Mercurialis,  Venet.  1588,  folio;  of  Anu- 
tius  Foefius,  Frankf.  1595,  folio,  feveral  times  reprinted; 
of  Antonides  Vander  Linden,  Leyd.  16S5,  2  vols.  Svo.  re¬ 
printed  Venet.  1757,  2  vols.  4to.  of  Renatus  Chartier, 
with  the  works  of  Galen,  Paris,  14  vols.  folio  ;  and  of 
Stephan.  Mack,  Viendob.  1743  &  feq.  folio.  Mahon,  who 
in  1804  publilhed  a  treatife  on  the  praCti'ce  of  Hippocrates 
on  fever,  concludes  with  the  following  eulogium  to  his 
memory  :  “  Such  was  the  Clinical  lyftem  of  Hippocrates ; 
a  lyftem  in  which,  after  two  thoufand  years  of  labour,  we 
have- only  been  able  to  difcover  fome  faults  in  the  detail; 
an  experimental  fyftem,  admirable  for  the  genius  which 
united  its  different  parts,  and  the  relations  of  which  phy¬ 
ficians  alone  can  appreciate,  through  the  disjointed  frag¬ 
ments  which  compofe  the  immortal  works  of  this  ancient 
Greek  :  a  fyftem  forgotten  by  the  vulgar,  but  verified  at 
all  times  and  in  all  countries;  for  which  the  eaftern  adage 
feems  to  have  been  formed,  “  The  arts  may  all  be  thef 
work  of  men,  but  medicine  appears  to  have  proceeded 
from  the  hands  of  the  gods.” 

HIPPO C'RATES’s  SLEEVE,/'  A  woollen  bag,  made 
by  joining  the  two  oppofite  angles  of  a  fquare  piece  of 
flannel,  ufled  to  ftrain  fyrups,  and  decoftions  for  clarifica¬ 
tion.  Quincy. 

HIPPOCRA'TIA,  f  The  folemn  feafts  inftituted  in 
honour  of  Neptune. 

HIPPOCRAT'ICA,  f.  The  hippocratical  countenance, 
a  difeafe  which  has  a  remarkable  effect  on  the  counte¬ 
nance. 

HIPPOCRAT'ICAL,  adj.  Belonging  to  Hippocrates; 
refembling  Hippocrates. 

HIPPOCRE'NE,  a  fountain  of  Boeotia,  near  mount 
Helicon,  facred  to  the  Mules.  It  firft  role  from  the 
ground,  when  ftruck  by  the  feet  of  the  horfe  Pegafus, 
whence  the  name  \rti r«  wm,  the  horfe’s  fountain.  Ovid. 

HIPPOCREN'IDES,  the  Mufes. 

HIPPOCRE'PIS,/  [Gr.  horle-flroe,  from  the  form  of 
the  legume  or  pod.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clals  dia- 
delphia,  order  decandria,  natural  order  of  leguminofae  or 
papilionacese  ;  called  Horse-shoe  Vetch.  The  generic 
characters  are — Calyx:  umbel  fimple;  perianthium.  one- 
leafed,  five-toothed,  (the  upper  toothlets  joined,  and  lei's 
divided,)  permanent.  Corolla:  papilionaceous;  banner 
heart- fliaped,  with  a  claw  the  length  of  the  calyx ;  wings 
ovate-oblong,  blunt ;  keel  lunulate,  comprefted.  Stamina: 
filaments  diadelphous,  Ample  and  nine-cleft,  alcending; 
antherae  fimple.  Piitillum :  germ  llender,  oblong,  ending 
in  a  fubulate  alcending  ftyle ;  ftigma  very  fimple.  Peri- 
carpium :  legume  comprelfed  and  membranaceous,  very 
long,  curved  inwards,  one  of  the  futures  many  times  cut 
almoft  to  the  top  into  roundifh  iinufes;  and  hence  con¬ 
fining  of  feveral  joints,  obtufely  triangular,  connedted  by 
the  upper  future.  Seeds  :  lolitary  in  each  joint,  oblong, 
incurved. — The  eflential  character  confifts  in  the  horfe - 
ihoe  form  of  the  legume. 

Species.  1.  Hippocrepis  unifiliquofa,  or  fingle-podded 
horfe-ihoe  vetch  :  legumes  .fertile,  folitary,  ftraight.  This 
is  an  annual  plant,  which  fends  from  the  root  feveral 
trailing  ftalks  a  foot  long,  that  divide  upwards  into  fmaller 
branches.  Leaves  pinnate,  compoled  of  four  or  five  pairs 
of  narrow  fmall  leaflets,  terminated  by  an  odd  one,  which 
are  obtufe,  and  indented  at  their  ends.  From  the  wings 
of  the  ftalk  come  out  Angle  flowers,  which  are  yellow',  and 
fucceeded  by  Angle  pods  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  which 
are  about  two  inches  long,  and  a  third  of  an  inch  broad, 
bending  inwards  like  a  fickle,  and  divided  into  many 
joints  fhaped  like  a  horfe-lhoe.  It  flowers  in  June  and 
July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn,  foon  after  which 
the  plants  decay.  Native  of  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  the 
fouth  of  Europe.  Obferved  by  Ray  near  Leghorn  and 
Naples;  and  by  Rauwolff  near  Tripoli.  It  was  cultivated 
3  C  here 
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here  by  Gerarde  in  1599;  and  fooner,  namely,  in  1578, 
according  to  Lobel. 

2.  Hippocrepis  multifiliquofa,  or  many-podded  horfe- 
fhoe  vetch  :  legumes  peduncled  crowded,  circular,  fmooth, 
lobed  on  the  outer  margin  ;  leaves  and  calyxes  fmooth. 
This  is  alio  an  annual  plant,  with  trailing  Italics  like  the 
preceding,  to  which  it  has  great  refemblance ;  but  the 
flowers,  of  this  are  produced  upon  long  axillary  pedun¬ 
cles.  They  are  fmall,  yellow,  and  many  cluttered  toge¬ 
ther.  Pods  narrower  than  thofe  of  the  preceding  fort, 
more  incurved,  and  the  outer  border  divided  into  lobes. 
It  flowers  and  ripens  its  feeds  about  the  fame  time  with 
that.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe. 

3.  Hippocrepis  balearica,  or  thrubby  horfe-lhoe  vetch  : 
legumes  peduncled,  crowded,  fmooth,  lobed  on  the  outer 
margin  ;  leaves  and  calyxes  fomewhat  hairy  ;  Items  anci- 
pital.  Native  of  Minorca;  flowers  in  May  and  June. 
Murray  obferves,  that  it  fo  refembles  H.  comofa,  as  to 
make  it  difficult  to  find  any  limit  between  them. 

4.  Hippocrepis  comofa,  or  tufted  horfe-fhoe  vetch  :  le- 
urnes  peduncled,  crowded,  arched,  rugged,  finuated  on 
oth  margins.  Root  perennial,  thick,  woody,  fibrous, 

yellow  on  the  outfide,  white  within.  The  whole  plant  is 
l'mooth.  Stems  trailing,  afcending,  grooved,  from  two  to 
nine  inches  long,  much  branched.  Leaves  alternate,  fre¬ 
quently  coming  out  in  bundles  from  the  tops  of  the 
younger  branches,  the  larger  ones  fix  inches  long,  and 
fcarcely  an  inch  broad,  unequally  pinnate ;  leaflets  four 
or  five  pairs,  fometimes  fix,  feldom  more,  oppofite,  (fome- 
times  not  quite  fo,)  ovate,  (according  to  Linnaeus,  oval- 
linear,)  retufe,  toothed,  (Pollich  fays  quite  entire,)  hav¬ 
ing  a  very  fliort  reddifli  fpinule  at  the  end,  bright  glau¬ 
cous  green  underneath,  fubpetioled  ;  the  largeft  are  near 
half  an  inch  long,  and  two  lines  wide.  Native  of  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy,  France,  Auftria,  and  England,  in  calcareous 
foils ;  flowering  from  April  to  July. 

5.  Hippocrepis  barbata,  or  bearded  horfe-fhoe  vetch  : 
legumes  ftraight,  fpike  oblong,  terminating;  Item  fuffru- 
ticofe,  four  feet  high,  upright,  round.  Native  of  Cochin- 
china. 

Propagatien  and  Culture .  Thefe  plants  are  propagated 
by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  the  autumn,  where  the 
plants  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  and,  when  the  plants  come 
up,  they  mult  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  thinned 
where  they  are  too  dole,  which  is  all  the  culture  they  re¬ 
quire.  The  two  annual  forts  will  decay  in  the  autumn 
after  they  have  perfected  their  feeds,  but  the  roots  of  the 
third  will  continue  two  or  three  years,  provided  they  are 
not  in  too  good  ground.  The  third  fort  mull  be  kept  in 
the  green-houfe,  and  the  fifth  has  not  been  introduced  in 
Europe. 

HIPPOD'AMAS,  a  fon  of  the  Achelous, — of  Priam. — 
Apollodorus. 

HIPTODAME,yi  [from  i7rffo7roT«//o?,  Gr.]  Afea-horfe  : 
That  his  fwift  charet  might  have  paflage  wyde. 

Which  foure  great  hippodames  did  draw,  in  teme-wife  tyde. 

Spenfer. 

HIPPODAMI'A,  a  daughter  of  CEnomaus,  king  of 
Pifa,  in  Elis,  who  married  Pelops,  fon  of  Tantalus.  Her 
father,  who  was  either  enamoured  of  her  himfelf,  or 
afraid  left  he  Ihould  perifli  by  one  of  his  daughter’s  chil¬ 
dren,  according  to  an  oracle,  refufed  to  many  her,  except 
to  him  who  could  overcome  him  in  a  chariot-race.  As 
the  beauty  of  Hippodamia  was  greatly  celebrated,  many 
courted  her,  and  accepted  her  father’s  conditions,  though 
death  attended  a  defeat.  Thirteen  had  already  been  con¬ 
quered,  and  forfeited  their  lives,  when  Pelops  came  from 
J^ydia,  and  entered  the  lifts.  Pelops  previoufly  bribed 
Myrtilus,  the  charioteer  of  CEnowmis,  and  enfured  him¬ 
felf  the  viftory.  In  the  race,  GJnomaus,  mounted  on  a 
broken  chariot  which  the  corrupted  Myrtilus  had  pur- 
pofely  provided  for  him,  was  eafily  overcome,  and  was 
killed  in  the  courfe ;  and  Pelops  married  Hippodamia, 
add  avenged  the  death  of  CEnomaus,  by  throwing  into 
the  lea  the  perfidious  Myrtilus,  who  claimed  for  £tie  re- 
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ward  of  his  treacheiy,  the  favour  which  Hippodamia  could 
grant  only  to  her  hulband.  Hippodamia  became  mother 
of  Atreus  and  Thyeites,  and  it  is  faid  that  flie  died  of 
grief  for  the  death  of  her  father,  which  her  guilty  corref- 
pondence  with  Pelops  and  Myrtilus  had  occafioned. 

HIPPOD'ROME,  [from  ww;,  Gr.  a  horfe,  and  Spcpoi;, 
courfe.]  In  antiquity,  a  lift  or  courfe  wherein  chariot  and 
horfes  races  were  performed,  and  liorfes  exercifed.  The 
Olympian  horfe-courfie  was  afpace  of  ground  of  600  paces 
long,  iurrounded  with  a  wall,  near  the  city  Elis,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Alpheus.  There  is  a  famous  hip¬ 
podrome  at  Conftantinople,  which  -was  begun  by  Alexan¬ 
der  Severus,  and  finiffied  by  Conftantine.  This  circus, 
called  by  the  Turks  atmeican,  is  400  paces  long,  and  above 
100  paces  wide.  _  At  the  entrance  there  is  a  pyramidal 
obeliik  of  granite  in  one  piece,  about  fifty  feet  high,  ter¬ 
minating  in  a  point,  and  charged  with  hieroglyphics. 
The  Greek  and  Latin  infcriptions  on  its  bafe  fhow,  that 
it  was  erefted  by  Theodofius ;  the  machines  that  were 
employed  to  raife  it  are  reprefented  upon  it  in  baflo-relievo. 
There  are  veftiges  in  England  of  hippodromes,  in  which 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  country  performed  their 
races  ;  the  mod  remarkable  is  that  near  Stonehenge,  which 
is  a  long  traft  of  ground,  about  350  feet,  or  200  druidi- 
cal  cubits,  wide,  and  more  than  a  mile  and  three  quar¬ 
ters,  or  6000  druidical  cubits,  in  length,  inclofed  quite 
■round  with  a  bank  of  earth,  extending  dircftly  eaft  and 
weft.  _  The  goal  and  career  are  at  the  eaft  end.  The  goal 
is  a  high  bank  of  earth,  railed  with  a  Hope  inwards,  on 
which  the  judges  are  fuppofed  to  have  fat.  The  mette 
are  two  tumuli,  or  fmall  barrows,  at  the  weft  end  of  the 
courfe.  Thefe  hippodromes  were  called  in  the  language  of 
the  country  rhedagua,  the  racer  rhedagwr,  and  the  car¬ 
riage  rheda,  from  the  Britiffi  word  rhedeg  “  to  run.”  One 
of  thefe  hippodromes,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  fouthward 
of  Leicefter,  retains  evident  traits  of  ■  the  old  name  rhe¬ 
dagua ,  in  the  corrupted  one  of  rawdikes.  There  is  ano¬ 
ther  of  thefe,  fays  Dr.  Stukeley,  near  Dorchefter  ;  ano¬ 
ther  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Lowther,  near  Penrith  in 
Cumberland  ;  and  another  in  the  valley  of  Royfton. 

HIPPOGLOS'SUS,/  The  turbot.  See  Pleuronectes. 

HIP'POGRIFF,  J.  [from  Gr.  and  y-v-^  ;  hippo- 

grjfe,  Fr.]  A  winged  horfe,  finely  defcribed  by  Aricfto, 
It  was  the  hieroglyphic  emblem  of  fpeed  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Egyptians.  See  the  article  Egypt,  vol.  vi.  p.  376, 
and  the  correfpondent  Engraving,  fig.  3. 

He  caught  him  up,  and  without  wing 

Of  hippogriffe  bore  through  the  air  fublime.  Milton. 

HIPPOGROS'TIS,yi  in  botany.  See  Panicum. 

HIP'POLA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Pelopon- 
nefus.  Paufanias. 

HIPPOLAPA'THUM,  f.  in  botany.  See  Rumex. 

HIPPOLI'THUS,  f  [from  it two?,  Gr.  a  horfe,  and 
M0o?,  a  ltone.]  A  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  con¬ 
cretion  or  ftone  found  in  the  ftomach  or  inteftines  of  a 
horfe. 

HIPPOL'YTE,  a  queen  of  the  Amazons,  given  in 
marriage  to  Thefeus  by  Hercules,  who  had  conquered 
her,  and  taken  away  her  girdle  by  order  of  Euryltheus. 
She  had  a  lbn  by  Thefeus,  called  Hippolytus.  Propertius. 

HIPPOL'YTUS,  a  fon  of  Thefeus  and  Hippolyte,  fa¬ 
mous  for  his  virtues  and  his  misfortunes.  His  ftep-mother 
Phaedra  fell  in  love  with  him,  and,  when  he  refufed  to  pol¬ 
lute  his  father’s  bed,  fire  accufed.  him  before  Thefeus  of 
offering  violence  to  her  perlon.  Her  accufation  was  readily 
believed,  and  Thefeus  entreated  Neptune  feverely  to  punifh 
the  incontinence  of  his  fon.  Hippolytus  fled  from  the  re- 
fentment  of  his  father,  and,  as  he  purfued  his  way  along 
the  fea-fhore,  his  horfes  were  fo  frighted  at  the  noile  of  fea- 
calves,  which  Neptune  had  purpofely  fent  there,  that  they 
ran  among  the  rocks  till  his  chariot  was  broken,  and  his 
body  torn  to  pieces.  Temples  were  raifed  to  his  memory, 
particularly  at  Trdezene,  where  he  received  divine  honors. 
According  to  fojne  accounts,  Diana  reftored  him  to  life. 
Ovid. 
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•  HIPPOL'YTUS,  a  Chriftian  bifliop  of  the  third  century, 
diftinguifhed  by  the  furname  of  Portuenjis  ;  he  having  been 
either  bifhop  of  Portus  in  Italy,  or  of  Portus  Romanus, 
now  called  Aden,  in  Arabia.  He  went  from  Aden  to 
Rome,  where  he  refided  for  fome  time,  and  became  famous 
for  his  zeal  in  preaching  the  gofpel,  and  defending  the 
Chriftian  religion  ;  and  where,  in  confequence,  he  buffered 
martyrdom.  This  event  fome  place  in  the  year  230,  un¬ 
der  the  emperor  Alexander  SeVerus,  and  others  in  the  per¬ 
fection  under  Maximinus,  about  the  year  235.  He  wrote 
in  the  Greek  language ;  and,  from  what  is  faid  by  Eufebius, 
his  works  muft  have  been  well  known  in  the  eaft.  Of  his 
fame  in  Europe,  a  noble  monument,  erefted  to  his  honour 
near  Rome,  affords  fome  proof.  This  monument  repre- 
fents  him  fitting  in  a  chair,  on  the  tides  of  which  are  en¬ 
graved,  in  Greek  letters,  cycles  of  fixteen  years,  forming 
the  moft  ancient  pafchal  canon  in  exiftence.  It  was  pub- 
lifhed  in  Greek,  by  Jofeph  Scaliger,  with  commentaries, 
in  1595  ;  and  in  Latin  by  father  Giles  Bucher,  in  1634. 
Gruter  has  alfo  inferted  it  in  his  Colleftion  of  ancient  In- 
fcriptions  ;  from  which  it  has  been  tranfcribed  by  Cave. 
The  learned  John  Albert  Fabricius  publifhed  a  very  valua¬ 
ble  edition  of  the  remaining  works  and  fragments  of  Hip- 
polytus,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  two  volumes  folio,  1716, 
and  1718. 

■  HIPPOM'ACHY,  f.  [from  wwo;,  Gr.  a  horfe,  and 
(ao-Xyi,  a  fight.]  A  conteft  on  horieback. 

HIPPOM'ANE,  f.  [the  name  of  a  plant  fuppofed  to 
make  liorfes  "furious ;  from  a  horle,  and  fiance, 

madnefs.]  In  botany,  the  Manchineel  Tree  ;  a  genus 
of  the  clafs  monoecia,  order  monadelphia,  natural  order 
of  tricoccas,  (euphorbias,  JuJ.)  The  generic  characters 
are — Male  flowers  in  a  terminating  ament.  Calyx  :  pe¬ 
rianthium  one-leafed,  roundifh,  bellying;  with  the  mouth 
converging,,  emarginate.  Corolla:  none.  Stamina:  fila¬ 
ment  ftngle,  filiform,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx  ;  antheras 
four,  roundifh,  fixed  croftwife  to  the  fides  of  the  filament 
towards  the  tip.  Female  flower  folitary,  terminating,  in 
the  fame  plant.  Calyx  :  perianthium  three-leaved,  wither¬ 
ing  ;  leaflets  roundifh,  concave,  blunt,  converging.  Co¬ 
rolla  none.  Piftillum :  germ  ovate,  large  ;  ftyle  very  fliort ; 
ftigma  flightly  feven-cleft,  fharp,  reflex.  Pericarpium : 
drupe  globular,  very  large,  one-celled,  crowned  with  the 
permanent  ftigmas  ;  or  a  tricoccous  caplule.  Seed  :  nut 
woody,  irregular,  acuminate,  excavated  with  little  pits 
and  apophyfes,  feven-celled,  feven-valved  ;  kernels  foli¬ 
tary,  roumliih. — EJfential  CharaSier.  Male.  Ament ;  peri¬ 
anthium  bifid ;  corolla  none.  Female.  Perianthium  trifid ; 
corolla  none  ;  ftigma  three-parted  ;  drupe  or  caplule  three  ¬ 
grained. 

Species.  1.  Hippomane  mancinella,  the  manchineel- 
tree  :  leaves  ovate,  ferrate,  biglandular  at  the  bale.  The 
manchineel-tree  is  very  large  in  the  Weft-Indies,  almoft 
equalling  the  oak  in  fize.  Jacquin  fays,  it  is  a  lofty  large 
tree,  with  a  very  branching  lpreading  head,  having  fbme- 
thing  the  air  of  a  pear-tree.  According  to  Swartz,  the 
trunk  is  of  a  middling  fize,  with  a  grey,  even,  thick,  milky 
bark,  and  a  hard  wood  which  is  yellowifh,  with  grey  or 
blackilh  veins.  Leaves  rounded  at  the  bafe,  acuminate, 
orenate,  two  inches  in  diameter,  thickifh,  dark  green, 
fhining,  paler  underneath,  milky',  nerved  ;  on  petioles 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  lines  in  length,  margined.  Flow¬ 
ers  in  aments  or  fpikes.  Male  flowers  three  or  four  in  an 
ament :  common  perianth  one-leafed,  blunt ;  proper  two- 
parted,  turbinate,  with  blunt  minute  teeth.  Females  pe¬ 
rianth  trifid,  minute,  caducous ;  ftyle  none  ;  ftigmas  three, 
two-parted,  acute,  reflex.  Fruit  a  drupe,  the  colour,  fize, 
and  form,  of  an  apple,  fmooth,  with  a  foft  fpongy  fieih,  a 
fweet  fmell,  and  an.  infipid  cauftic  tafte.  Within  is  a  nut 
with  from  three  to  five  cells,  with  a  fingle  feed  in  each, 
which  is  three-cornered,  covered  with  a  fhining  filvery 
fkin,  and  having  the  tafte  of  a  hazel-nut.  Miller  fays,-, 
the  fruit  is  about  the  fize  and  fhape  of  a  golden  pippin, 
and  turns  yellow  when  ripe.  I-t  drops  from  the  tree  in 
great  quantities,. not  rotting,  but  drying  up,  and  does  not 
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feem  to  be  eaten  by  any  animal,  except,  perhaps,  by  the 
land-crab  ;  (cancer  ruricola  Linn,  fee  Cancer,  vol.  iii.  p< 
706,  and  the  correfpondent  Engraving ;)  which  reforts  to 
thefe  trees  in  incredible  quantities.  Dr.  Patrick  Browne 
affirms,  that  he  has  known  many  people  who  have  igno¬ 
rantly  eaten  of  this  fruit,  which  they  had  taken  for  crab- 
apples  :  they  generally  vomited  in  a  fhort  time,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  complain  of  a  burning  heat  in  the  mouth,  throat, 
and  llomach,  for  many  hours  after.  The  juice  of  the 
buds  of  the  white  cedar  is  efteemed  an  antidote  to  this 
poifon,  and  is  generally  ufed  with  fome  fuccefs ;  but  oily 
mixtures  and  emulfions  are  the  moft  effe final  affiftants, 
and  feldom  fail  giving  relief  f'oon.  He  adds,  that  he  ne¬ 
ver  knew  any  to  die  by  this  poifon,  though  he  has  feen 
fome  who  have  eaten  nine  or  ten  of  the  apples  at  a  time. 
Long  fays,  that  though  the  green  fruit  may  be  deftrucfive 
in  coniiderable  quantity,  yet  it  may  be  taken  in  fmall 
quantity  without  danger,  and  is  too  difagreeable,  from  its 
acrimony,  to  excite  any  defire  of  eating  it.  When  ripe, 
it  is  too  infipid  to  raife  any  pleafure.  He  adds,  that  goats, 
flieep,  and  macaws,  feed  greedily  on  it  in  this  ftate.  The 
firft  accounts  of  this  tree  were  very  much  exaggerated.  It 
was  faid  to  be  dangerous  to  fit  or  lie  under  it,  and  that 
the  rain  which  falls  from  the  leaves  will  raife  blifters  in  the 
fkin.  Profeffor  jacquin  informs  us,  that  he  and  liis  com¬ 
panions  repofed  upwards  of  three  hours  under  a  manchi¬ 
neel  tree,  without  receiving  any  injury;  and  that  he  ex¬ 
perienced  the  rain  dropping  from  the  leaves  to  be  perfectly 
innocent.  Long  alio  fays,  that  the  negroes  do  not  fuffer 
any  inconvenience  from  the  drops  of  the  juice  accidentally 
falling  on  their  fkin,  when  felling  this  tree,  or  hacking  ofF 
the  limbs ;  but  that,  if  it  chance  to  fly  into  their  eyes,  it 
will  give  them  a  fevere  pain  for  feveral  hours :  and  Jac¬ 
quin  affirms,  from  his  own  experience,  that  a  drop  of  that 
milky  juice,  with  which  the  whole  tree  abounds,  falling 
on  any  part  of  the  hand,  except  the  palm,  will  immedi¬ 
ately  raife  a  blifter. 

The  wood  of  this  tree  is  frequently  of  a  fine  grain,  and 
very  beautifully  clouded;  and,  taking  a  fine  polilh,  is- 
much  efteemed  in  the  Weft-Indies  for  making  cabinets, 
book- cafes,  See.  It  is  very  durable,  and  not  lubjedl  to  be 
eaten  by  worms.  The  wood-cutters  make  a  fire  round  the 
body  of  the  tree  before  they  venture  to  fell  it,  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  lofing  their  fight  by  the  cauftic  juice  flying- 
into  their  eyes.  If  the  juice  fall  upon  linen,  it  will  turn 
it  black,  and  on  being  wafhed  will  come  into  holes.  If 
any  of  the  faw-duft  happens  to  get  into  the  workmen’s  - 
eyes,  itcaufes  an  inflammation  ;  to  prevent  which,  the}'  ge¬ 
nerally  cover  their  faces  wliilft  they  are  working  the  wood. 
The  Indians  are  faid  to  poifon  their  arrows  with  the  juice 
of  this  tree:  and  it  exudes  a  gum,  which  has  been  given 
medicinally  inltead  of  gum  guaiacum.  The  manchineel 
tree  is  common  on  the  Tandy  coafts  of  America  and  the.- 
Weft-Indies,  generally  growing  at  fome  fmall  diftance  front' 
the  Turf.  It  flowers  in  May,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  July., 
Miller  cultivated  it  here  in  1739.  The  European  nations 
have,  with  little  variation,  adopted  the  Spanifh  name  man - 
canilla,  which  fignifies  a  little  apple. 

2.  Hippomane  biglandulol'a,  the  gum-tree :  leaves  ovate- 
oblong,  biglandular  at  the  bafe.  This  tree-  is  from  twenty 
to  fifty  feet  high,  with  an  even  browniili  afli-coloured 
bark.  Leaves  on  young  trees  frequently  a  foot  long,  but' 
on  older  ones  fhorter;  they  are  blunt,  crenate-ferrate,  of 
a  firm  fubftance,  and  bright  green.  Native  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  America  and  the  Weft-India  illands,  on  moun¬ 
tains  ;  flowering  in  March  and  September.  The  whole 
tree  yields  a  great  quantity  of  milky  juice,  which  becomes 
a  refm  or  gum  of  a  thick  fticky  conflftence,  dirty  colour, 
opaque,  and  of  little  or  no  fmell :  this  generally  ferves- 
for  the  boiiing-houfe  lamps,  in  every  .part  of  the  country 
where  the  tree  is  frequent ;  and  is  much  ufed  for  bird-lime. 
The  wood  is  foft  and  coarfe,  and  not  much  efteemed  ;  it 
is  ufed,  however,  for  making  hogfhead-ftaves. 

3.  Hippomane  fpinofa,  or  prickly  manchineel:  leaves 
fubovate,  tooth-fpiny.  This  is- of  humbler  growth,  del-. 

dom 
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dom  more  than  twenty  feet  high:  the  leaves  greatly  re¬ 
ferable  thofe  of  the  common  holly,  and  are  fet  with  iharp 
prickles  at  the  end  of  each  indenture  ;  they  are  of  a  lucid 
green,  and  continue  all  the  year.  Native  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica.  Mr.  Miller  had  thefe  two  from  Dr.  Houftoun,  who 
found  this  at  Campeachy,  and  the  preceding  at  Cartha- 
gena  in  New  Spain. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  plants  are  preferved  in 
fome  of  the  curious  gardens  in  Europe,  where  they  can 
never  be  expected  to  rife  to  any  great  height,  for  they  are 
too  tender  to  live  in  thefe  northern  countries,  but  in 
ftoves  ;  they  rife  eafily  from  feeds,  provided  they  are  good. 
The  feeds  mult  be  fown  upon  a  good  hot-bed  ;  and,  when 
the  plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall 
feparate  pot  filled  with  light  fandy  earth,  and  plunged  into 
a  good  bed  of  tanner’s  bark,  treating  them  in  the  fame 
way  as  other  tender  plants  ;  but  they  mull  not  have  much 
wet,  for  thefe  plants  abound  with  an  acrid  milky  juice,  and 
it  is  certain  that  molt  plants  which  do  are  foon  killed  by 
much  moifture.  Thefe  plants  mult  be  removed  into  the 
ftove,  and  plunged  into  the  tan-bed,  in  autumn,  where 
the)';  fhould  conftantly  remain,  giving  them  very  little  wa¬ 
ter  in- winter  ;  and  in  fummer,  when  the  weather  is  warm, 
they  fhould  have  a  good  fliare  of  air  admitted  to  them,  and 
be  once  or  twice  a-week  refrefhed  with  water.  By  this 
management  many  of  thefe  plants  have  been  railed  to  the 
height  of  five  or  fix  feet,  which  have,  by  their  finning 
green  leaves,  made  a  pretty  variety  during  the  winter  fea- 
fon  in  the  ftove.  See  Hura. 

HIPPOM'ANES,  f.  [from  jtttto;,  Gr.  a  horfe,  and  p„a- 
vi k,  madilefs.]  A  black  flefliy  kernel  in  the  forehead  of  a 
young  colt,  which  the  mare  was  fabled  to  bite  oft’  as  foon 
as  fhe  had  foaled ;  a  noted  poifon  among  the  ancients, 
and  a  chief  ingredient  in  love-potions.  Scott. 

HIPPOMARA'THRUM,  f.  in  botany.  See  Cachrys 
and  Seseli. 

HIPPOM'EDON,  a  fon  of  Nifimachus  and  Mythidice, 
who  was  one  of  the  feven  chiefs  that  went  againft  Thebes. 
He  wras  killed  by  Ifmarus,  fon  of  Acaftus.  Apollodorus . 

HIPPOM'ENES,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  fon  of  Maca- 
reus  and  Merope,  who  married  Atalanta,  with  the  afiift- 
ance  of  Venus.  Thefe  two  fond  lovers  were  changed  into 
lions  by  Cybele,  whole  temple  they  had  profaned  in  their 
impatience  to  confummate  their  nuptials.  Ovid. 

HIPPOMOL'GI,  a  very  ancient  people  of  Scythia.  Dio- 
nyfius. 

HIP'PON,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Africa. 

HIPPO'NA,  a  goddefs  who  prefided  over  horfes.  Her 
ftatues  were  placed  in  the  ftables  of  horfes.  Juvenal. 

HIPPO'NAX,  a  Greek  poet,  born  at  Ephefus,  540  years 
before  the  Chriftian  era  He  cultivated  the  fame  fatiri* 
cal  poetry  as  Archilochus,  and  was  not  inferior  to  him  in 
the  beauty  or  vigour  of  his  lines.  His  fatirical  raillery 
obliged  him  to  fly  from  Ephefus.  As  he  was  naturally 
deformed,  two  brothers,  Buphalus  and  Anthemius,  made 
a  flatue  of  him,  which,  by  the  deformity  of  its  features, 
expofed  the  poet  to  univerlal  ridicule.  Hipponax  re- 
folved  to  revenge  tjie  injury,  and  he  wrote  fuch  bitter  in- 
veftives  and  fatirical  lampoons  againft  them,  that  they 
hanged  themfelves  in  defpair.  Cicero. 

EEIPPONI'ATES,  in  ancient  geography,  a  bay  in  the 
country  of  the  Brutii. 

HIPPO'NIUM,  a  city  in  the  country  of  the  Brutii, 
where  Agathocles  built  a  dock.  Strabo. 

HIPPON'OUS,  in  mythology,  the  father  of  Peribcea 
and  Capaneus.  He  was  killed  by  the  thunderbolts  of  Ju¬ 
piter  before  the  walls  of  Thebes.  Apollodorus. 

I-iIPPOPH'AE,  J'.  Sea-Buckthorn;  in  botany,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  clafs  dioecia,  order  tetrandria,  natural  order  of 
calyciflorac,  (eiaeagni,  JuJJ.)  The  generic  characters  are — 
I.  Male.  Calyx :  perianthium  one-leafed,  two-parted, 
two-valved,  with  the  bottom  entire  ;  the  parts  roundifti, 
blunt,  concave,  upright,  converging  at  the  tips,  and  gap¬ 
ing  on  the  fides.  Corolla:  none.  Stamina:  filaments 
four,  very  Ihort ;  antherse  oblong,  angular,  almoft  the 
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length  of  the  calyx.  Hermaphrodite  flowers  have  fome- 
times  been  obferved  among  the  males.  II.  Female.  Ca¬ 
lyx  :  perianthium  one-leafed,  ovate-oblong,  tubular,  club- 
fliaped,  with  the  mouth  cloven,  deciduous.  Corolla :  none;- 
Piftillum  :  germ  roundifti,  fmall  ;  ltyle  Ample,  very  (hort ; 
ltigma  thickifh,  oblong,  upright,  twice  as  long  as  the  ca^ 
lyx.  Pericarpium  ;  berry  l'uperior,  fubglobular,  one- 
celled.  Seeds  ;  Angle,  oblong,  hard,  Ih i n i wg.—Ejfential 
CharaCler.  Calyx  bifid  ;  Corolla  none  ;  ltyle  one  ;  berry 
one-feeded. 

Species.  1.  Hippophae 'rhamnoides,  or  common  fea- 
buckthorn  :  leaves  lanceolate.  Sea-buckthorn,  or  fwal- 
low-thorn,  riles  with  fhrubby  ftalks  eight  or  ten  feet  high, 
fending  out  many  irregular  branches,  which  have  a  brown 
bark  iilvered  over.  Leaves  narrow,  or  linear-lanceolate) 
about  tw'o  inches  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad  in 
the  middle,  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  hoary- 
under,  with  a  prominent  midrib  ;  the  borders  are  reflexed, 
as  in  rofemary  ;  they  are  placed  alternate  on  every  fide  the 
branches,  and  fit  clofe  to  them  ;  there  are  little,  ciufteted, 
peltate,  ciliate,  pale  ficales  fcattered  over  them.  The 
branches  fpread  wide,  are  ftraight,  ft  iff,  and  thorny  at  the 
ends  ;  the  fmaller  ones  numerous,  fcattered,  finort,  and 
fpreading.  Flowers  folitary,  appearing  before  the  leaves, 
but  generally  abortive,  unlels  the  Ihrub  grows  in  its  natural 
fituation.  They  come  out  from  the  branchlets  of  the  for¬ 
mer  year.  The  berries  are  very  abundant,  on  Ihort  pe¬ 
duncles,  ovate,  or  ovate-globular,  mucronate  with  the 
ltyle,  red  or  yellow  when  ripe,  fucculent,  fmooth,  fprin- 
kled  here  and  there  with  callous  dots  ;  the  cell  is  clothed 
with  a  very  thin  membrane,  cohering  with  the  ltyle. 
Seed  oblong,  attenuated  below,  fomewhat  comprelfed, 
marked  on  each  fide  by  a  depreffed  longitudinal  line,  very 
fmooth  and  black.  The  berries  are  gratefully  acid,  and 
are  much  eaten  by  the  Tartars ;  alfo  about  mount  Caucafus. 
The  filhermen  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  prepare  a  rob  from 
them,  which  imparts  a  grateful  flavour  to  frelh  filh.  In 
funny  fandy  fituarions  this  flirub  is  planted  for  hedges ;  it 
is  ul’ed  for  dying  yellow.  Kifle  refufeit;  goats,  fheep, 
and  horfes,  eat  it.  Native  of  many  parts  ot  Europe,  on 
fandy  fea-coafts.  In  England,  near  Sandwich,  Deal, 
Folkftone,  and  the  ifle  of  Shepey  in  Kent;  Canvey  illand 
in  Effex ;  Cley  and  Sheringham  cliffs,  and  between  Yar¬ 
mouth  and  Winterton,  in  Norfolk  ;  Lincolnfhire  ;  Whit¬ 
by  and  Lyth,  in  Yorklhire.  It  flowers  in  April  and 
May;  Ray  fays,  June;  and  Miller,  July.  Miller  fays, 
that  he  has  obferved.  it  only  with  yellow  berries  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  on  -the  coaft  of  Ploliand,  France,  See.  it  has 
moftly  red  berries. 

2.  Hippophae  Canadenfis,  or  Canadian  fea-buckthorn : 
leaves  ovate.  This  has  the  appearance  of  the  former  fort ; 
but  the  leaves  are  broader,  only  half  the  length,  of  an 
ovate  or  oblong-ovate  form ;  on  the  upper  furface  they 
are  green,  with  diverging  hairs,  in  bundles,  fcarcely  to  be 
difeerned  by  the  naked  eye  ;  on  the  lower  they  are  filvery 
with  hairs  and  feales,  and  have  nift-coloured  dots  fcat¬ 
tered  over  them.  The  branches  fire  oppofite  ;  and  the 
racemes  Ample  among  the  firft  leaves,  upright,  and  lhorter 
by  half  than  the  leaves.  Native  of  Canada. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  fhrubs  may  eafily  be 
propagated  by  fuckers  from  the  root,  taken  off  in  au¬ 
tumn,  and  tranfplanted  into  a  nurfery.  After  one  year’s 
growth,  they  wdll  be  fit  to  tranfplant  where  they  are  to 
remain.  They  may  alfo  be  increaled  by  layers,  but  the 
roots  fpread,  and  put  up  fuch  abundance  of  fuckers,  that 
there  is  no  neceffity  to  be  at  this  trouble.  There  being 
little  beauty  in  thefe  fhrubs,  it  will  be  lufficient  to  have 
one  or  two  of  them  in  plantations. 

HIPPOPHiE/STUM,  /.  in  botany.'  See  Centaurea 

CALCITRAPA. 

HIPPOPO'DES,  f.  [iirwcc,  Gr.  horfe,  and  wer,  foot.] 
In  ancient  geography,  an  appellation  given  to  a  people 
fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Scythian  Sea,  as  being  fup- 
poled  to  have  had  horfes  feet.  They  are  mentioned  by 
Dionyfius,  Mela,  Pliny,  and  St.  Auguftine.  But  it  is 
3  conjectured 
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conjectured  that  they  had  this  appellation  given  them,  on 
account  of  their  fwiftnel's  of  foot.  Mr.  Pennant  l'uppofes 
them  to  have  been  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bothnian  Gulph, 
who  wore  fnpw-fhoes ;  which  he  thinks  might  fairly  give 
the  idea  of  their  being,  like  horfes,  hoofed  and  (hod. 
HIPPOPO'DIUM,  f.  in  botany.  See  Buxbaumia. 
HIPPOPOT'AMUS,  f  [from  .ttto:,  Gr.  a  horfe,  and 
7To]oc[.io;,  a  river.]  The  River-horse,,  or  Sea-cow  ;  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  quadrupeds  belonging  to  the  order  of  belluae,  the 
characters  of  which  are  thefe  :  It  has  four  fore-teeth  in 
the  upper  jaw,  difpofed  in  pairs  at  a  diftance  from  each 
other;  and  four  prominent  fore-teeth  in  the  under  jaw, 
the  intermediate  ones  being  longeft  there  are  two  tylks 
in  each  jaw,  thofe  of  the  under  one  very  long  and  ob¬ 
liquely  truncated  ;  in  both  they  Hand  folitary,  and  are  re- 
curvated  :  the  feet  are  hoofed  on  the  edges,  and  each 
hoof  divided  into  four  parts,  unconnefted  by  any  mem¬ 
brane,  notwithstanding  the  amphibious  quality  of  the  ani¬ 
mal.  Its  voice  is  tremendous,  between  the  lowing  of  an 
ox  and  the  roaring  of  an  elephant.  There  is  but  one 
known  fpecies,  viz.  H.  amphibius,  correctly  delineated 
in  the  annexed  Engraving., 

The  head  of  this  animal  is  of  an  enormous  fize,  and  the 
rncuth  vallly.wide.  The  ears  are  frnall  and  pointed,  and 
lined  very  thickiy  with  iliort-  fine  hairs.  The  eyes;  and 
noftrils  are  Ihiall  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  animal. 
On-the  lips  are  lome  (h'ong  hairs  fcattered  in  tufts  here  and 
there.  The  hair  on  .the  body  is.'very  thin,  and  icarcely 
difeernab.le  at  firth  fight.  There  is  no  mane  on  the  neck, 
only  the  hairs  on  that  part  are  rather  thicker.  The  (kin 
is- very  thick  and  throng,  and  of  a  dutky  reddifti  brown 
colour.  The  tail  is  about  a  foot  long,  taper,  comprefled, 
and  naked.  The  legs  are  fhort  and  thick.  In  bulk  it  is 
fecond  only  to  the  elephant.  The  length  of  a  male  has 
been  found  to  be  feventeen  feet,  the  circumference  of  the 
body  fifteen,  the  height  near  feven,  the  legs  three,  the 
head  above  three  and  a- half,  and  the  girth  of-  the  head 
near  nine.  The  mouth,  when  open,  is  above  two  feet 
wide.  The  cutting,  and  particularly  the  canine,  teetli  of 
the  lower  jaw,  are  very  long,  and  lo  hard  that  they  ltrike 
fire  with  fteel.  This  circumftance,  it  is  probable,  gave 
rife  to  the  fable  of  the  ancients,  that  the  hippopotamus 
vomited  fire  from  his  mouth.  The  grinders  are  lquare  or 
oblong,  like  thofe  of  man,  and  fo  large  that  a  fingle  tooth 
weighs  three  pounds.  The  talks,  according  to  Dr.  Sparr- 
man,  are  27  inches  long.  With  fuch  powerful  weapons, 
and  fuch  a  prodigious  ftrength  of  body,  the  hippopotamus 
might  render  himfelf  formidable  to  every  other  animal. 
But  he  is  naturally  of  a  mild  difpofition,  and  is  only  for¬ 
midable  when  provoked.  His  bulk  is  fo  great,  that  twelve 
oxen  have  been  found  neceffary  to  draw  one  a  (ho  re,  which 
had  been  (hot  in  a  river  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
great  fize  of  his  belly  renders  his  fpecific  gravity  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  water,  and  makes  him  fwim  with  eafe  and 
dexterity. 

Thefe  animals  inhabit  the  rivers  of  Africa,  from  the  Ni¬ 
ger  to  Berg  River,  many  miles  north  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  They  formerly  abounded  in  the  rivers  nearer  the 
Cape,  but  are  now  almoft  extirpated  ;  and  to  prelerve  the 
few  which  are  left  in  Berg  River,  the  governor  prohibited 
the  (hooting  them  without  fpecial  permiftion.  They  are 
not  found  in  any  of  the  African  rivers  which  run  into  the 
Mediterranean,  except  the  Nile;  and  even  there  only  in 
Upper  Egypt,  and  in  the  fens  and  lakes  of  Ethiopia,  which 
that  river  paftes  through.  From  the  unwieldinefs  of  his 
body,  and  the  (hortnels  of  his  legs,  the  hippopotamus  is 
not  able  to  move  faft  upon  land,  and  is  then  extremely  ti¬ 
mid.  When  purfued,  he  takes  to  the  water,  nlunges  in, 
finks  to  the  bottom,  and  walks  there  at  full  eafe  :  he  can¬ 
not,  however,  continue  long  without  riling  to  the  furface  '; 
and  in  the  day-time  is  fo  fearful  of  being  difeovered,  that, 
when  he  inhales  fre(h  air,  the  place  is  hardly  perceptible. 
In  rivers  unfrequented  by  man,  he  is  lefs  cautious,  and 
•th'.  lifts  his  whole  head  out  of  the  water.  If  wounded,  he  will 
rife  and  attack  boats  or  canoes  with  great  fury,  and  often 
Vox..  X.  No.  653. 
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fink  them  by  biting  large  pieces  out  of  the  fides  •.  and  fre¬ 
quently  people  are  drowned  by  thefe  animals  ;  for  they  are 
as  bold  in  the  water  as  they  are  timid  on  land.  When  he 
quits  the  water,  he  ufually  puts  out  half  his  body  at  once, 
and  fmeljs  and  looks  round  ;  but  fometimes  rufhes  out 
with  great  impetuofity,  and  tramples  down  every  thing  in 
his  way.  During  the  night  he  quits  the  rivers  to  depar¬ 
ture  ;  when  he  eats  mgar-canes,  millet,  rice,  See.  confum- 
ing  great  quantities,  and' doing  much  damage  in  the  cul¬ 
tivated  grounds. 

The  hippopotami  deep  in  the  reedy  ifiands  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  ftream,  and  on  which  they  bring  forth  their 
young.  A  herd  of  females  has  but  a  fingle  male  :  they 
bring  only  one  young  at  a  time,  and  that  on  the  land,  but 
fuckie  it  in  the  water.  They  are  (aid  to  be  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  tamed  and  domefticated.  In  fome  parts  the  natives 
place  boards  of  (harp  iron  (pikes  in  the  corn- grounds  ; 
which  thefe  beads  ftrike  into  their  feet,  and  fo  become  an 
eafy  prey.  Sometimes  they  are  ftruck  in  the  water  with 
harpoons  fattened  to  cords,  and  ten  . or  twelve  canoes  are 
employed  in  the  chace. 

Though  mild  and  timid  in  its  nature,  the  hippopotamus 
is  nevertheless  a  dangerous  animal  to  meet ;  for,  if  provoked, 
it  becomes  furious  and  implacable  ;  .and,  from  the  amazing 
width  of  its  mouth,  is  capable  of  biting  a  man  in  two  hi 
an  inftant;  which  many  of  the  hunters  have  fatally  expe¬ 
rienced.  The. natives  dig  iarge  holes  or  pits  to  catch  them, 
on  the  fides  of  rivers  where  they  are  known  to  haunt.  But 
they  are  fo  extremely  (hy  of  . making  frefh  roads,  or  paths, 
that  the  hunters  are  ufually  prepared  with  the  foot  of  a 
dead  animal,  with  which  they  make  tracks  or  prints  on 
the  ground  leading  from  the  river-fide  immediately  to  the 
centre  of  the  holes  and  pitfalls  ;  which  being  covered 
with  jungle  overlaid  with  mud  and  land,  the  unfufpeft- 
ing  creature  proceeds  forwards  till  he  falls  in,  and  be¬ 
comes  an  eafy  prey  to  the  hunters,  who  either  (hoot  him 
with  mu(ket-balls  or  kill  him  with  fpears. 

The  name  J'ca-cow  was  probably  given  it  from  its  hav¬ 
ing  four  (lomachs,  as  in  that  animal;  and  fea-horfe,  from 
the  neighing  noii’e  it  makes,  which,  though  Angularly 
(harp  and-trenmious,  refembles  much  the  neighing  of  that 
more  noble  and  valuable  creature.  In  its  form  it  relem- 
bles  neither  the  horfe  nor  cow  ;  but  much  more  nearly 
an  overgrown  wild  boar  of  the  foreft. 

The  hippopotamus  was  known  to  the  Romans.  Scaurus 
treated  the  people  with  the  fight  of  five  crocodiles  and  one 
hippopotamus  during  his  asdilelhip,  and  exhibited  them  in 
a  temporary  lake.  Auguftus  produced  one  at  his  triumph 
over  Cleopatra. 

This  animal  is  the  behemoth  of  Job  ;  who  admirably  de- 
feribes  its  manners,  food,  anil  haunts  i  “  Behold  now  be¬ 
hemoth,  which  I  made  near  thee  :  he  eateth  grafs  as  an  ox. 
Lo  !  now  his  ftrength  is  in  his  loins,  and  his  force  is  in 
the  navel  of  his  belly.  His  bones  are  as  ftrong  pieces  of 
brafs;  his  bones  are  like  bars  of  iron.  He  lieth  under 
the  (liady  trees,  in  the  covert  of  the  reed  and  fens.  Be¬ 
hold  !  he  drinketh  up  a  river :  he  trufteth  he  can  draw 
up  Jordan  into  his  mouth.”  The  firft  verle,  the  learned 
Bochart  oblerves,  implies  the  locality  of  its  fituation  ;  be¬ 
ing  an  inhabitant  of  the  Nile,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Uz,  the  land  of  Job.  The  fecond  deferibes  its  great 
ftrength  ;  and  the  third,  the  peculiar  liardnels  of  its  bones. 
The  fourth  indicates  its  refidence  amidll  the  vaft  reeds  of 
the  river  of  Egypt,  and  other  African  rivers  overlhadowed 
with  thick  forefts.  The  fifth,  the  charafterillic  widenefs 
of  its  mouth  ;  which  is  hyperbolically  deferibed  as  large 
enough  to  exhauft  fuch  a  ltream  as  Jordan.  That  fo  for¬ 
midable  an  animal  (hould  be  naturally  mild  and  timid,  and 
never  dangerous  but  when  hunted  or  provoked,  muft  be 
confidered  as  a  bleffing  to  thofe  countries  where  they 
abound.  Bruce  noticed  many  of  them,  quite  harm  lefs, 
while  tracing  the  fource  of  the  Nile  ;  and  Park  met  with 
feveral  herds  on  the  banks  of  the  Gambia,  and  always 
found  them  of  a  timid  and  inoffenfive  difpofition.  See  his 
Travels,  p.  6 
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But  the  hippopotamus  is  not  merely  harmless.  He  af¬ 
fords  many  articles  of  conliderable  utility  to  human  life. 
His  flefh  is  a  wholefome  and  not  unpleafant  food.  The 
Hottentots,  the  Caffrarians,  and  even  the  European  colo- 
nifts  at  the  Cape,  eat  it  with  great  eagernefs.  In  Egypt 
likewile  this,  animal  has  been  fought  for  its  flefh.  Dr. 
Pocock  faw  it  fold  in  the  market.  The  negroes  of  An¬ 
gola,  Congo,  and  of  the  whole  weft  coaft  of  Africa  in -ge¬ 
neral,  though  they  venerate  this  mighty  inhabitant  of  the 
rivers  as  a  deity,  yet  fcruple  not  to  eat  him.  The  flefh 
is  faid  to  be  tender:  the  fat  is  not  fo  rancid  and  greafy 
as  that  of  moll:  other  animals  :  the  gelatinous  part  of  the 
feet,  when  well  drefi'ed,  is  a  great  delicacy  :  the  dried 
tongue  of  an  hippopotamus  is  confidered,  even  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  as  a  rare,  and  favoury  difh.  Dr.  Sparr- 
man,  on  his  return  to  Europe,  furnilhed  the  king  of  Swe¬ 
den’s  table  with  one  of  thefe  tongue^,  two  feet  eight  inches 
in  length.  The  teeth  of  the  hippopotamus  are  of  a  harder 
and  whiter  fubftance  than  thofe  of  the  elephant.  Dentifts 
prefer  them  on  account  of  thefe  qualities,  even  to  ivory,  for 
the  purpofe  of  replacing  loft  teeth  in  the  human  jaw.  The 
hide  is  rather  thicker  than  that  of  the  rhinoceros.  It 
is  a  fufficient  load  for  a  camel.  The  inhabitants  at  the 
Cape  make  excellent  whips  of  it,  which,  after  being  ufed 
for  1'ome  time,  become  more  pliable  than  thofe  made  of 
the  hide  of  the  rhinoceros.  The  blood  of  this  animal  is 
laid  to  be  ufed  by  the  Indian  painters  as  one  of  their  co¬ 
lours.  Some  relate,  that  the  hippopotamus  is  conftantly 
at  war  with  the  crocodile,  and  more  than  a  match  for 
him.  Were  it  not  for  the  hippopotamus,  Haflelquift  tells 
us,  the  crocodiles  would  loon  become  fo  numerous  in  the 
Nile,  as  utterly  to  depopulate  Egypt.  But  others  pretend 
that  thefe  two  animals  are  i'een  fwimming  peaceably  toge¬ 
ther,  without  the  leaft  appearance  of  any  hoftile  difpofl- 
tion  towards  one  another.  Belon  fpeaks  of  a  tame  hip¬ 
popotamus  as  an  animal  of  a  very  mild  and  gentle  charac¬ 
ter  :  and  Sparrman  is  of  opinion,  that  a  calf  of  this  fpe- 
cies  might  be  brought  up  tame,  without  much  difficulty  ; 
and  that  thus  the  curiofity  of  Europeans  might  once  more 
be  gratified  with  a  fight  of  living  fpecimens,  as  were  the 
Tomans  at  the  games  of  Scaurus.  A  Dutch  colonift  found 
the  os  petrolirm  of  the  hippopotamus,  reduced  to  powder, 
and  taken  in  fmall  quantites,  an  excellent  remedy  in  cafes 
of  convulfion,  particularly  in  children. 

HIPPOSELPNUM,  f.  in  botany.  See  Smyrnium. 
HIPPOTH'OON.  in  mythology,  a  fon  of  Neptune  and 
Alope,  daughter  of  Cercyon,  expofed  in  the  woods  by  his 
mother,  that  her  amours  with  the  god  might  be  concealed 
from  her  father.  Her  flume  was  dil'covered,  and  her  fa¬ 
ther  ordered  her  to  be  put  to  death.  Neptune  changed 
her  into  a  fountain,  and  the  child  was  preferved  by  mares, 
whence  his  name.  Paufanias. 

HIPPOTHOON'TIS,  one  of  the  twelve  Athenian  tribes, 
which  received  its  name  from  Hippothoon. 

HIPPU'RIS,  in  ancient  geography,  one  of  the  Cyclades. 
Mela. 

HIPPU'RIS,  [  [from  wrcoe,  Gr.  a  horfe,  and  ovea,,  a 
tail.]  Mare’s  Tail  ;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  mo- 
r.andria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  inundate, 
(naiades,  JuJf.')  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx:  a 
two-iobed  rim,  crowning  the  germ.  Corolla:  none.  Sta¬ 
mina  :  filament  one,  upright,  placed  within  the  anterior 
lobe  of  the  calyx;  antlierae  roundifli,  comprefled.  Piftil- 
lum :  germ  oblong  inferior  ;  ftyle  one,  awl-ftiaped,  up¬ 
right,  from  the.  hinder  lobe  of  the  calyx,  longer  than  the 
ftamen ;  ftigma  (harp.  Pericarpium  none.  Seed :  on-e, 
roundifli,  naked. — Ejje.ntial  Charadcr.  Calyx  ;  a  two-lobed 
rim  to  the  germ  ;  corolla  none  ;  ftigma  Ample  ;  feed  one.  ( 
Species,  i.  Hippuris  vulgaris,  or  common  mare’s  tail: 
leaves  eight  at  a  joint,  awl-fhapcd.  Root  perennial,  creep¬ 
ing,  white,  jointed  ;  the  joints  furnilhed  with  numerous 
capillary  fibres.  Stems  numerous,  a  foot  and  a  half  or 
more  in  height,  upright,  quite  Ample,  fmooth,  ftriated, 
round,  jointed,  fpongy  ;  the  pith  like  a  thread  in  the  cen¬ 
tre,  compaCl,  and  in  the  roots  tough.  Leaves  in  whorls 
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at  each  joint,  from  eight  to  twelve  or  thirteen  in  number, 
linear,  feffile,  perfectly  finooth  and  entire,  acuminate, 
without  veins,  appearing  hollow-dotted  when  magnified  ; 
thofe  under  water  reflex.  Flowers  axillary,  feflile,  one  to 
each  leaf,  in  the  whorls  that  are  above  water.  Linnteus- 
remarks,  that  the  flower  of  this  plant  is  as  Ample  as  can 
be  conceived,  having  neither  calyx  nor  corolia,  only  a 
Angle  Itamen  and  piitil,  and  one  feed.  The  Situation  alfo 
of  the  leaves,  in  whorls,  is  not  ufual  in  European  plants, 
except  in  the  natural  order  of  Stellate.  The  flowers  ii* 
the  beginning  of  fummer  are  moftly  hermaphrodite,  but  at 
the  dole  of  it  many  of  them  are  female.  Native  of  many 
parts  of  Europe,  in  ponds,  ditches,  marfhes,  and  rivers, 
especially  where  there  is  a  depth  of  mild,  and  the  froft 
cannot  reach  the  roots.  In  quiet  waters  it  grows  upright, 
in  large  lakes  to  the  height  of  feveral  feet ;  in  running 
waters  it  bends  with  the  ftream.  In  fome  countries  it  is 
a  troublefome  weed  in  rivers,  and  choaks  up  the  ditches ; 
but  by  ablorbing  a  great  quantity  of  inflammable  air  it  is 
reputed  to  aflift  in  purifying  the  putrid  air  of  marfhes. 
Gmelin  fays,  that  the  wild-ducks  in  the  north  feed  upon 
it ;  goats  alfo  are  laid  to  eat  it.  We  do  not  know  that  it 
is  of  any  other  ufe.  In  England  it  is  not  very  common  ; 
it  is  found  however  in  feveral  places  in  Cambridgefhire, 
Oxfordfhire,  Weftmorland,  Stafford  (hire,  Leicefterfhire, 
See.  Near  London  it  is  more  rare ;  Blackftone  found  it 
in  Harefield  river  and  Uxbridge  moor,  Hudfon  in  the  New 
River  near  Hornfey,  and  Dr.  Milne  near  Stoke  Newington 
and  Highgate.  It  flowers  from  May  to  Auguft.  Others 
give  April  to  June  for  the  time  of  flowering.  Gerarde 
calls  this  plant  female  horfe-ta.il,  and  Pankinfon  marjh  bar¬ 
ren  korfe-tail ;  Mr.  Hudfon  firft  named  it  mare's  tail.  In 
French  it  is  pef  d'eau,  which  is  a  tranflation  of  one  of  its 
old  names  limno.beuce,  lake  or  water  pine;  in  German  it  is 
fchafthalm,  tannenwedcl ;  in  Dutch,  kattefaart,  paardtfaart  ; 
in  D.anifh,  heferumpe,  vand-Jludehnaa ;  in  Swedifh,  hajlvans-r 
in  Italian;  hippuride. 

2.  Hippuris  tetraphylla,  or  four-leaved  mare’s  tail: 
leaves  four  at  a  joint,  oblong,  blunt.  This  is  always  very 
diftinct  from  the  preceding  by  its  only  having  four  leaves 
to  a  whorl,  and  their  being  fpatulate-ovate  and  blunt. 
According  to  Retzius  they  are  lanceolate,  and  the  upper 
leaves  are  in  fives.  'It  has  the  appearance  of  Elatine  al- 
finaltrum,  and  is  clearly  a  gynandrous  plant.  It  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Sweden,  and  was  firlt  dilcovered  by  Schulfen  near 
A  boa  in  Finland. 

3.  Hippuris  Indica,  or  Indian  mare’s  tail  :  fcape  naked, 
root  tuberous.  This  isaftemlefs  plant,  with  a  fibrous  creep¬ 
ing  root,  having  many  roundifli  fcattered  fmall  bjack  hairy 
tubers,  which  are  eatable.  Scape  four  feet  high,  very 
ftraight  and  Ample,  round,  ftriated;  within  tubular  di¬ 
vided  by  many  tranfverfe  membranes.  Native  of  marfhes 
in  Cochin-china.  See  Chara  and  Equisetum. 

HIP’PUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river  falling  into  the 
Phafis. 

HIPPUS,  f.  [from  Gr.  a  horfe.]  The  medical 

term  for  an  affeCtion  of  the  eyes,  in  which  they  are  con¬ 
tinually  twinkling  and  trembling,  often  occafioned  by 
riding  on  horleback  ;  whence  the  term. 

IIIPSYPH  ILE,  a  woman’s  name  ;  a  queen  of  Lemnos. 
HIP'TAGE,  f.  in  bo-iany.  See  Gzertnera. 

IilR,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Kirman:  fix 
leagues  fouth  of  Sirgian. 

HI'RA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  maritime  town  of  Pe- 
loponnefus.  Homer. 

HIRriE'A,  f  [fo  named  by  Jacquin  from  Nicolas  de  la 
Hire,  whole  phyfico-botanical  works  are  in  tfr£  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  four  volumes 
of  hi$  drawings  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna.]  In 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  deeandria,  order  trigynia,  na¬ 
tural  order  of  trihilate,  (malpighise,  Juf[ .)  The  generic 
characters  are — Calyx:  perianthium  nve-ieaved  ;  leaflets 
ovate,  upright,  very  fmall,  permanent.  Corolla ;  petals 
five,  roundifh,  concave,  with  long  claws.  Stamina:,  fila¬ 
ments  ten,  capillary,  the  outer  ones  fhorter ;  antherae 

roundifli. 
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roundifh,  upright.  Piftillum :  germ  roundifh,  ftyles  three, 
Ample,  upright ;  ftigmas  bifid,  blunt,  fpreading.  Pe- 
ricarpium  :  capfules  three,  upright,  keeled  on  the  back ; 
each  having  a  tingle  fpreading  wing  on  the  outfide  at  the 
bafe,  and  a  double  one  at  the  tip  ;  not  gaping.  Seeds  : 
folitnry,  roundilh.  Swartz  obferves,  that  this  genus  is 
too  nearly  allied  to  Triopteris;  differing  in  having  three 
two- winged  capfules,  inftead  of'  a  three-celled  capfule 
with  three  wings. — Effential  CharaElcr.  Calyx  five-leaved  ; 
petals  roundifh,  on  claws  ;  .caplule  three-celled,  with  three 
wings  ;  feeds  two,  (folitary,  Jacquin.) 

Hirapa  reclinata,  a  fingle  fpecies.  It  is  a  fmall  tree,  fel- 
dom  exceeding  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  dividing  into 
round,  long,  Tmooth,  bending  and  reclining,  branches, 
by  which  it  fupports  itfelf  on  neighbouring  Ihrubs  ;  bark 
afh-coloured.  Leaves  oblong,  a  little  broader  at  top, 
blunt  at  both  ends,  quite  entire,  fmootlj  underneath,  hav¬ 
ing  foft,  decumbent,  fcarcely  confpicuous,  hairs  on  the 
upper  furface,  and  being  from  three  to  fix  inches  longj 
the  petiole  has  two  upright  briftly  ftipules  at  the  bale. 
Common  peduncles  thick,  very  fliort  and  numerous, 
beautifully  furround  entire  and  very  long  branches,  and, 
by  means  of  twelve  femioval  fliort  braftes,  finifh  in  a 
quadrilocular  top  ;  the  partial  peduncles  being  one-flow¬ 
ered,  .an  inch  long,  folitary,  and  therefore  four  to  each 
common  peduncle.  Flowers  beautiful,  but  without  fcent, 
yellow,  an  inch  in  diameter.  Native  of  Carthagena  in 
New  Spain,  in  woods  ;  flowering  in  June,  and  ripening 
the  feeds  in  September. 

HI'RAH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man.  . 

HI  RAM,  [Heb.  exaltation.]  A  man’s  name. 

HI'RAM,  a  fmall  fettlement  in  York  county,  Maine. 
See  New  Andover. 

HIRCA'NIA,  the  provinces  of  Perfia  which  lie  on  the 
fouthern  fhore  of  the  Cafpian  Sea. 

HIRCA'NIAN,  adj.  Belonging  to  Hircania. 

HIRCA'NIAN,  J.  A  native  of  Hircania,  an  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  Hircania. 

HIRCA'NUS,  a  man’s  name.  2  Mac. 

HIR'CINE,  adj.  [from  hircus."]  Belonging  to  the  goat, 
refembling  a  goat. 

HIRCIP'II-US,^  [from  /arcus,  Lat.  a  goat,  and  pilus,  a 
hair.]  A  man  who  has  briftly  hair,  a  man  whofe  hair  re- 
fembles  that  of  a  goat.  Phillips. 

HIRCISCUN'DA,  /.  in  old  records,  the  proper  divi- 
fion  of  an  eftate  among  the  heirs.  Scott. 

HIRCOCER'VUS,  f.  in  zoology,  a  flag  having  the 
beard  of  a  goat. 

HIRCOLA'TION,yi  in  gardening,  the  barrennefs  of 
vines.  , 

HIR'CULUS,^/!  in  botany.  See  Saxifraga. 

HIR'CUS,  in  aftronomy,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  firft  mag¬ 
nitude,  the  fame  with  Capella. — Hircus  is  alfo  ufed  by 
fome  writers  for  a  comet,  encompaffed  as  it  were  with  a 
mane,  feemingly  rough  and  hairy. 

To  HIRE,  v.  a.  [hypan,  Sax.]  To  procure  any  thing 
for  temporary  ufe  at  a  certain  price  : 

His  fordid  avarice  rakes 

In  excrements,  and  hires  the  jakes.  Dryden. 

To  engage  a  man  in  temporary  fervice  for  wages. — They 
weigh  filver  in  the  balance,  and  hire  a  goldfmith,  and  he 
maketh  it  a  god.  lfa.  xlvi.  6. — To  bribe  : 

Themetes  firft,  ’tis  doubtful  whether  hir'd, 

Or  fo  the  Trojan  deftiny  requir’d, 

Mov’d  that  the  ramparts  might  be  broken  down.  Dryden. 

To  engage  for  pay  :  with  the  reciprocal  word. — They  that 
were  full,  hired  out  themfelves  for  bread  ;  and  they  that 
were  hungry,  ceafed.  1  Sam.  ii. — To  let ;  to  fet  for  a  time 
at  a  certain  price.  This,  to  prevent  ambiguity,  has  home- 
times  the  particle  out ;  as,  he  hired  out  his  houfe  to  ltrangers. 

HIRE,  J.  [hype,  Sax.]  Reward  or  recompence  paid 
for  the  ufe  of  any  thing.  Wages  paid  for  fervice  : 

Great  than!  sad  goodly  meed  to  that  good  firp 
He  thence  c.epa  ting  gave  for  his  pains  hire.  Spcnfer , 
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HIRE  (Laurence  de  la),  a  French  painter,  bom  at  Pa¬ 
ris  in  i6o5.  He  received  his  firft  inftruftions  in  the  art 
from  his  father,  Stephen  de  la  Hire,  a  painter  of  conli- 
derable  merit.  He  was  then  placed  under  Vout ;  but  Lau¬ 
rence  adopted  a  manner  of  his  own,  which  raifed  him  to 
reputation.  He  painted  hiltory,  landfcape,  and  portrait, 
and  was  patronifed  by  cardinal  Richelieu,  and  other  per- 
fons  about  the  court.  He  was  one  of  the  firft  members  of 
the  Academy  of  Painting.  Hedied  at  Paris  in  1656.  The 
churches  of  that  city  contain  feveral  of  his  greater  works  ; 
and  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  is  a  large  picture  of  his,  with 
portraits  of  the  magiftrates  of  the  time. 

HIRE  (Philip  de  la),  a  celebrated  French  mathemati¬ 
cian  and  aftronomer,  born  at  Paris  in  1640.  He  firft 
made  himfelf  known  to  the  public  as  a  geometrician,  by 
giving  the  Second  Part  of  a  Treatife  on  Stone-cutting, 
printed  by  M.  Boffe  in  1672,  in  continuation  of  the  work 
of  Gerard  d’Argues  on  the  fame  f  ubjecft.  The  reputation 
which  he  acquired  by  this  performance,  he  greatly  in- 
creafed  by  his  Nouvelle  Met/wde  en  Geometrie  pour  les  SeElions 
dts  Superficies  coniqurs  &  cylindriques,  1672,  4to.  and  his- 
treatife  De  Cycloide,  publifhed  in  1676,  urao.  In  1678, 
he  received  the  honour  of  a  feat  in  the  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences  ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  publifhed,  in  one  vo¬ 
lume  nmo,  1.  Les  nouveaux  Elemens  des  SeElions  Coniques. 
2.  Les  Lieux  Geomet*.iques.  3.  La  ConfruElion  ou  EjfeElidn  des 
Equations.  In  the  fame  year,  under  the  aufpices  of  the 
minifter  Colbert,  he  commenced  an  undertaking,  con¬ 
jointly  with  M.  Picard,  in  order  to  collect  materials  for  a 
more  correct  general  chart  of  the  fea-coaft  of  France  than 
had  been  before  laid  down,  and  vifited  the  province  of 
Bretagne,  where  the  two  mathematicians  made  the  iurveys 
and  obfervations  requiiite  for  their  defign.  In  1680  they 
proceeded  to  the  coafts  of  Guienne  and  Gafcogny  ;  and 
in  1681  M.  de  la  Hire  was  directed  to  proceed  alone  to 
Calais  and  Dunkirk,  in  order  to  determine  the  exadt  po- 
fitions  of  thofe  places.  On  this  occafion  he  took  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  meafuring  the  breadth  of  the  (traits  of  Do¬ 
ver,  from  the  baftion  of  Rifban,  at  Calais,  to  Dover  caf- 
tle,  which  he  found  to  be  twenty-one  thouland  three 
hundred  and  fixty  toifes.  In  1682  he  finifh  fed  the  (hare 
afiigned  to  him  in  this  undertaking,  by  the  obfervations 
which  he  made  in  Provence. 

Upon  his  return  to  Paris,  he  publifhed  his  treatife  De 
Gnomonique,  i2ino.  which  he  reprinted  in  1698,  with  con- 
fiderable  enlargements ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  was 
employed  on  the  continuation  of  the  famous  meridian 
line,  which  M.  Picard  had  begun  in  1669.  He  was  next 
employed  by  M.  de  Louvois,  with  other  members  of  the 
Academy,  in  taking  levels  for  the  grand  aquedufts  which 
Louis  XIV.  ordered  to  be  made  to  bring  the  waters  of  the 
river  Eure  to  Verfailles.  Having  received  from  his  friend 
M.  Picard  fome  papers  on  levelling,  with  a  requeft  that 
he  would  fuperintend  their  publication,  after  making  fuch 
alterations  and  additions  as  he'fhould  think  proper,  he' 
gave  them  to  the  public  in  1684,  under  the  title  of  Traite 
du  Nivellement  de  M.  Picard,  &c.  And  in  the  following 
year  he  publifhed  his  own  grand  work,  entitled,  ScBiones 
Conic#  in  novem  Libros  dijlribvta,  folio,  containing  the  whole 
theory  of  conic  fections,  which  was  confidered  as  an  ori¬ 
ginal  work,  and  gained  the  author  great  reputation  all 
over  Europe.  In  1686  he  fjiperintended  the  publication 
of  Traite  du  Mouvement  des  Eaux  L3  des  autres  Corps  fuides, 
Ouvrage  pojlhume  de  M.  Marictte ;  and  in  1^87  prelented  the 
public  with  the  firft  edition  of  his  Tabula  Ajlronomicce,  4to. 
containing  tables  of  the  lun  and  moon,  and  the  moft 
ready  method  of  calculating  eclipfes.  The  fecond  edi¬ 
tion  of  this  work,  which  appeared  in  1702,  was  aug¬ 
mented  by  aftronomical  tables  of  all  the  planets.  His  prac¬ 
tical  geometry  was  next  publifhed,  under  the  title  of 
L'Ecole  des  Arpenteurs,  1689,  nmo.  which  was  reprinted 
three  years  afterwards,  with  confiderable  additions.  About 
the  year  1690,  M-  de  la  Hire  was  appointed  a  profeffor  of 
the  Royal  College,  and  alfo  of  the  Academy  of  Architec¬ 
ture,  both  which  places  were  beitowed  upon  him  in  re¬ 
ward  of  his  diftinguiihed  merit.  In  1693,  he  edited  Fe- 

terum 
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terum  Mazhematicorum  Opera,  Grace  £?  Latine,  pteraque  nunc 
primum  eclita,  folio.  In  1695,  he  gave  to  the  public  his 
treatife  Dc , Mechanique,  i2ino.  and  in  1 702  engravings  of 
tyvo  planilpheres,  fixteen  inches  in  diameter,  from  defigns 
made  by  himfelf.  Befides  the  works  already  mentioned, 
M.  de  la  Hire  was  the  author  of  a  valt  number  of  valua¬ 
ble  papers',  publiihed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  from  1666  to  1718.  His  days  were  almoft  uni¬ 
formly  fpent  in  clofe  ftudy,  or  in  difeharging  his  profef- 
fional  engagements  ;  and  a  confiderable  part  of  his  nights 
was  frequently  devoted  to  aftronomical  obfervations.  He 
enjoyed,  notwithflanding,  a  good  ftate  of  health,  till 
within  a  month  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1718, 
after  he  had  completed  the  feventy-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

M.  de  la  Hire  had  a  fon,  wdio  was  in  fome  degree  the 
heir  of  his  genius.  He  was  born  at  Paris,  in  1677;  and 
by  the  proofs  which  he  afforded  of  his  proficiency,  in 
numerous  memoirs  which  were  read  at  the  fittings  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  he  acquired  fuch  reputation,  that 
in  1699  he  was  chofen  a  member  of  that  body.  In  1701, 
he  publiihed  an  Ephantris,  calculated  from  his  father’s  af- 
tronomical  tables  :  a^  work  which  he  continued  for  five 
years,  under  the  fignature  of  Gabriel  Philip,  to  diftinguifli 
them  from  his  father’s  productions.  His  next  publication 
was  a  new  edition  of  Mathurin  Jouffe’s  treatife  on  Car¬ 
pentry,  with  corrections  and  confiderable  enlargements. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  appointed  his  fiuc- 
celfor  in  all  his  employments  :  but,  owing  to  the  infirm 
ftate  of  his  health,  it  was  judged  prudent  for  him  to  de¬ 
cline  the  profefforfhip  of  mathematics  in  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege.  Notwithflanding  the  feeblenefs  of  his  conftitutipn, 
however,  he  went  with  MM.  CafTini  and  Maraldi  to 
Dunkirk,  to  afiift  in  carrying  on  the  meridian  line  from 
Paris  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  but  fell 
a  facrifice  to  his  application  in  1719,  when  about  forty- 
two  years  of  age. 

HPRELING,/.  [from  hire.']  One  who  ferves  for  wages  : 

The  hireling  longs  to  fee  the  fhades  defeend, 

That  with  the  tedious  day  his  toil  might  end.  Sandys. 

A  mercenary  ;  a  proftitute  : 

Now  fhe  fhades  the  evening  walk  with  bays, 

No  hireling  fhe,  no  proftitute  to  praife.  Pope. 

HPRELING,  adj.  Serving  for  hire  ;  venal ;  mercenary  ; 
doing  what  is  done  for  money: 

Then  trumpets,  torches,  and  a  tedious  crew 
Of  hireling  mourners,  for  his  funeral  due.  Dryden. 

HI'RER,yi  [from  hire.']  One  who  ufes  any  thing,  pay¬ 
ing  a  recompence  ;  one  who  employs  others,  paying  wages. 
In  Scotland  it  denotes  one  who  keeps  frnall  horles  to  let. 

HIR'GUM,  a  river  of  Wales,  which  runs  into  the 
Avon  four  miles  below  Dolgeliy,  in  the  county  of  Me¬ 
rioneth. 

HI'RING,  f.  [from  hired]  In  law,  a  contraft,  by  which 
a  qualified  property  is  transferred  to  the  hirer.  Hiring  is 
always  for  a  price,  ftipend,  or  recompence.  By  this  cop- 
traft  the  poffeffion  and  a  tranfient  property  is  transferred 
for  a  particular  time  or  ufe,  on  condition  and  agreement 
to  reftore  the  goods  or  things  fo  hired,  as  foon  as  the  time 
is  expired,  or  ufe  performed  ;  together  with  the  price  or 
ftipend,  either  exprefsly  agreed  on  by  the  parties,  or  left 
to  be  implied  by  law,  according  to  the  value  of  the  fer- 
vice.  2  Blachft.' Comm.  454..  See  the. article  Bailment, 
vol.  ii.  p.  629-531 . 

HIR'MUND,  a  river  of  Afia,  which  rifes  in  the  Hin¬ 
doo  Kho  mountain,  and  lofes  itfelf  in  a  lake,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Chorafan,  in  Perfia. 

IIIRN'HEIM  (Jerome),  a  learned  abbot,  who  became 
doctor  and  profeffor  of  divinity,  abbot  of  Strahoven,  and 
papal  vicar-general  throughout  Bohemia,  Auftria,  Mora¬ 
via,  and  Silefia.  He  died  in  1679,  when  about  forty-four 
years  of  age.  He  is  claffed  among  modem  philofophical 
Iceptics,  on  account  of  the  attempt  which  he  made  to 
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fupport  the  interefts  of  fuperftition  and  fanaticifm,  by  de¬ 
claiming  on  the  imbecility  of  human  reafon.  This  was 
the  objeCt  of  his  laborious  work,  entitled,  De  Typho. gene¬ 
ris  humani,  five  Scicntiarum  hwnanariim  inani  ac  ventofo  Tu- 
tnore,  Difficultate,  Labilitale,  Fa/Jitate,  JaElantia,  Prf/umpti- 
one,  &c.  1676,  4to. 

HIRPIfNI,  in  ancient  geography,  a  people  of  Italy, 
next  to  the  Samnites,  to  the  fouth-eaft,  and  defeendan’ts 
from  them ;  fituated  to  the  north  of  the  Picentini,  and 
to  the  weft  of  the  Apuli,  having  on  the  north  the  Apen- 
nine  and  a  part  of  Samnium.  The  name  is  derived  from 
hirpus,  a  term  denoting  a  wolf  in  their  language  ;  either  be- 
caufe  under  the  conduCt  of  this  animal  the  colony  was 
led  and  fettled,  according  to  Strabo  ;  or  becaufe,  like  that 
prowling  animal,  they  lived  on  plunder,  according  to 
Servius. 

HIR'SAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Charente,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftriCl  of 
Angouleme  :  feven  miles  weft  of  Angouleme. 

HIR'SCHAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Bavaria,  and 
Upper  Palatinate  :  fix  miles  nortn-eaft  of  Amberg. 

HIRSCH'BACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  empire 
of  Auftria :  five  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Weitra. 

HIRSCII'BERG,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Boleflau  :  twelve  miles  north-weft  of  Jung  Buntzel. 

HIRSCH'BERG,  a  tofvn  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality 
of  Jauer,  and,  next  to  Breflau,  the  molt  confiderable 
trading  town  in  Silefia,  with  confiderable  manufactures 
in  the  tow  n  and  neighbouring  villages.  The  churches  in 
the  town  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholics ;  but  the  Lu¬ 
therans,  by  paying  30,000  ducats  as  a  gift  to  the  empe¬ 
ror,  and  a  loan  of  100,000  florins,  obtained  a  privilege  of 
erefting  a  church  and  fchool,  without  the  walls.  In  the 
year  1549,  it  was  burnt  down  ;  in  the  year  1633,  it  was 
pillaged  by  the  Saxons,  and  in  1634  burned  by  the  Im¬ 
perial  troops  :  twenty  miles  fouth  weft  Jauer,  and  twenty- 
two  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Buntzlau. 

HIRSCH'BERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Franconia, 
and  bifhopric  of  Aichftadt  ;  twenty-two  miles  north-eaft: 
of  Aichftadt. 

HIRSCH'BERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Upper 
Saxony,  and  county  of  Reufen  :  four  miles  north-weft  of 
Hoff,  and  nine  eall-fouth-eaft  of  Lobenftein.  Lat.  50.  18. 
N.  Ion.  29.  36.  E.  Ferro. 

HIRSCH'FELD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Upper  Saxo¬ 
ny  :  feven  miles  fouth  of  Zwickau. 

HIRSCH'BORN,  a  town  of  Germany,  on  the  Lower 
Rhine,  and  electorate  of  Mentz  :  feven  miles  eaft  of  Hei- 
delburg,  and  twelve  fouth  of  Erbach. 

HIRSCH'OLM,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  ifland  of 
Zealand,  which  owes  its  origin  to  an  ancient  caftle,  which 
has  long  been  deftroyed,  and  a  new  one  ereCted  on  the 
fpot :  twelve  miles  north  of  Copenhagen. 

HIR'SON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Aifne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrict  of  Ver- 
vins  :  two  leagues  and  three  quarters  north-eaft  of  Ver- 
vins,  and  nine  north-north-eall  of  Laon. 

BURST,  J.  [Saxon.]  A  grove,  a  frnall  wood.  - 

HIR'SUTE,  adj.  [from  hirfutus,  Lat.]  Rough ;  rug¬ 
ged. — There  are  bulbous,  fibrous,  and  hirfute,  roots :  the 
hirfute  is  a  middle  fort,  between  the  bulbous  and  fibrous. 
Bacon. 

HIRTEL'LA,  f  \_hirtus,  Lat.  from  the  hairinefs  of  the 
branches.]  I11  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria,  or¬ 
der  monogynia,  natural  order  of  rofacese,  JvJf.  The  ge¬ 
neric  characters  are — Calyx  :  perianthium  one  leafed,  five- 
parted;  parts  fubovate,  reflex,  unequal,  permanent.  Co¬ 
rolla  :  petals  five,  roundifh,  concave.  Stamina  :  filaments 
three  or  five,  briftle-fhaped,  flattifli,  very  long,  permanent, 
at  length  rolled  in  fpirally antherse  orbiculate.  Piftil- 
lum  :  germ  roundifh,  compreffed  and  declining,  villofe  ; 
ftyle  filiform,  almoft  the  length  of  the  ftamens,  arifing 
from  the  depreffed  fide  of  the  germ  ;  ftigma  Ample.  Pe- 
ricarpium  :  berry  oval,  broader  at  the  top,  a  little  com- 
prefled,  cbfcurely-three-cornered,  at  whofe  bale  in  front 
1  lie 
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He  n  villofe  germ  and  llvle.  Seed  :  one,  large,  of  the  fame 
.form  with  the  pericarpium. — EJj'ential  Character.  Petals 
live  ;  filaments  very  long,  permanent,  f'piral ;  ltyle  lateral'; 
berry  one-feeded. 

Species,  i.  Hirtella  Americana,  or  American  hirtella  : 
leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  branchless  hirfute,  racemes  up- 
.l'ight  fimple,  flowers  five-ftamen'ed.  This  is  a  tree,  with 
,a  trunk  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  in, height,  and  a 
ferruginous  bark.  Branches  wand-like,  (battered,  fpread- 
jng,  lubdivided,  round,  hirfute;  leaves  on  fhort  petioles, 
alternate,  frnooth,  entire,  acuminate,  from  three  to  fix 
inches  long.  Flowers  alternate,  peduncled,  fbmewhat 
rough  with  hairs.  Germ  founded,  villofe  ;  ftyle  lateral  ; 
itigma  blunt ;  berry  obovate,  comprefl'ed,  hairy-rough, 
.dry.  Native  of  Cayenne,  where  it  is  called  by  the  French 
hois  dc  gavlette. 

2.  HirtelIatriandria,orthree-;ftainenedhirtella:  leavesob- 
long,  acuminate ;  racemes  compound,  loole ;  flowers  three- 
Itamened.  This  is  a  branching  tree,  fometimes  twenty 
feet  high.  Native  of  the  Well  Indies,  Martinico,  Jamaica, 
and  Domingo  ;  flowering  in  April  and  May. 

3.  Hirtella  paniculata,  or  panicled  hirtella  :  leaves  el¬ 
liptic,  Alining,  with  hairy  fubcoriaceous  racemes  ;  upright, 
flowers  five-ltamened.  Native  of  Cayenne,  where  it  was 
found  by  Rohr. 

HIR'TIUS  (Aulus),  an  officer  under  Julius  Casfar,  who 
wrote  a  fupplementary  part  of  the  Commentaries  publilhed 
in  his  name.  The  books  compofed  by  Hirtius  are  the 
eighth  of  the  Gallic  war,  and  thofe  of  the  Alexandrine 
and  African  wars.  His  ftyle  is  good,  but  his  narrative  is 
reckoned  iefs  clear  than  that  of  Casfar  himfelf. 

HIRUDO,  f.  [quafi  haurudo ,  from  haurio ,  Lat.  to  draw 
out.]  In  helminthology,  the  Leech  ;  a  genus  belonging 
to  the  order  of  vermes  inteftina;  the  characters  of  which 
are  :  Body  oblong,  truncate  at  both  ends,  unarmed,  car¬ 
tilaginous,  arid  moves  by  dilating  the  head  and  tail,  and 
contracting itfelf  into  an  arch. 

The  hifcory  of  thefe  animals  is  rendered  interefting  from 
their  well-known  ufe  in  furgery.  They  are  in  fuch  re- 
quelt  in  fome  diftrifts  of  England,  that  the  poor  people 
derive  a  great  part  of  their  l’ubfiftence  from  collecting 
them  for  lale;  and  fome  plans  have  been  projected  of 
making  ponds  for  the  purpofe  of  breeding  them.  Such 
ponds,  if  in  good  fituations,  and  properly  managed,  would, 
no. doubt,  prove  extremely  lucrative  to  the  owners. 

The  body  of  all  the  fpecies  of  leeches,  when  extended, 
is  long  and  (lender,  but  it  is  capable  of  very  confiderable 
dilatation  and  contraction.  It  is  compofed  of  a  great 
number  of  annules,  or,  to  fpeak  more  correCtly,  of  circu¬ 
lar  mufcles,  which  are  the  principal  organs  of  motion. 
The  furface  of  the  fkin,  in  the  diflerent  fpecies,  is  more 
or  lefs  rough  with  minute  tubercles.  To  the  touch,  how¬ 
ever,  thefe  tubercles  are  fcarcely  fenfible,  from  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  their  being  always  fmeared  with  a  vifcous 
fluid  infoluble  in  water-,  which  tranfudes  from  them.  By 
means  ot  this  fluid,  the  progrefs  of  the  animals’,  in  fwim- 
ming,  as  well  as  in  pafling  through  mud,  or  amongfl  the 
carices.  reeds,  and  other  aquatic  plants,  (about  the  roots 
and  leaves  ot  which  they  are  chiefly ,to  be  found,)  is  great¬ 
ly  facilitated. 

The  head  of  thefe  animals,  in  a  ftate  of  dilatation,  is 
coftfiderably  lefs  pointed  than  their  pofterior  extremity. 
They,  have  tlie  power  of  attaching  themfelves  to  any  hard 
fubftance,  both  by  their  head  and  tail ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  comprehend  by  what  precife  means  this  is  effected.  All 
we  know  is,  that  they  form  a  concavity  beneath  each  of 
thefe  extremities;  by  which,  in  the  manner  of  a  cupping  - 
glal's,  they  adhere  fo  firmly,  that  in  fome  in  fiances  their 
body  has  been  torn  afunuer,  in  attempting  to  detach  them. 
The  (fracture  of  the  fiefhy  difcus,  which  performs  the  of¬ 
fice  of  iucker,  cannot  eafily  be  afcertained;  for,  when  the 
fkin  which  covers  it  is  removed,  we  obferve  only  fome 
minute  fibres  interwoven  in  different  directions.  In  con- 
fequence  of  the  vacuum,  formed  by  the  contraction  of  the 
.  Vol.  X.  No.  653.  '< 
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difens,  the  animals  are  fixed  by  the  preflure  of  a  column 
of  air  correiponding  to  their,  diameter. 

They,  fwim  like  eels,  by  a  ferpentine  motion.  When 
they  would  change  their  place  without  fwimming,  they 
begin  by  fixing  their  body  at  one  of  tlie  extremities,  by 
means  of  the  fucker  that  terminates  it.  1  he  circular 
mufcles  of  the  (kin  then  feparately  aft,  by  which  the  body 
is  elongated,  by  diminiftiing  its  diameter.  When  the  free 
extremity  has  reached  the  place  to  which  tlie  animal  is 
defirous  of  extending  it,  it  is  applied  and  made  faff  to 
that  fpot  by  the  fucker,  and  bec.omes  the  fixed  point  of  a 
new  motion.  The  animal,  having  now  removed  the  fucker 
firft  made  ufe  of,  draws  it,  by  the  operation  of  the  longi¬ 
tudinal  fibres  of  the  fkin,  towards  the  other  fucker,  and 
proceeds,  in  this  manner,  to  fix  each  extremity  alternately, 
Thefe  motions  are  executed  with  confiderable  rapidity. 

The  mouth  is  a  triangular  opening,  having  three  ftrong 
and  (harp  teeth,  which  meet  in  the  centre,  and  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  piercing  not  only  the  human  (kin,  but  even  the 
tender  parts  of  that  of  the  horfe  or  ox.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  mouth  there  is  a  kind  of  flefny  prominence,  111 
which  the  tube  terminates  that  conveys  the  blood  from 
the  triple  wound,  formed  by  the  teeth,  into  the  ftomae.i 
of  the  animal.  The  ftomach  confifts  of  a  great  number 
of  membranous  bags,  furniihed  with  final!  valves,  in  which 
blood  has  fometimes  been  known  to  continue  for  many 
months  without  being  coagulated.  As  none  of  the  leeches 
have  more  than  one  principal  orifice  in  their  bodies,  it  is 
extremely  probable,  fays  Morand,  who  has  publimea  a 
Memoir  relpefting  thele  animals,  that  all  thofe  particles 
of  the  blood  they  fwallow,  which  do  not  afiift  in  nouriui- 
ing  their  bodies,  may  pafs  off  by  tranfpiration,  and  thus 
form  the  vifcous  fluid  which  exudes  through  the  fkm. 
This  fluid  may  be  obferved  in  blackiih  filaments,  in  wa¬ 
ter  in  which  leeches  are  kept. 

It  appears  that  leeches  refpire  through  their  mouth. 
The  greater  part  are  furnifhed  with  organs  of  vi-fion,  vary¬ 
ing  in  number,  (according  to  the  fpecies,)  from  two  to 
eight.  In  many  of  them,  however,  no  eyes  are  to  be  ieen, 
even  with  high  magnifying  powers. 

If  a  leech  be  cut  in  two,  that  part  which  contains  the 
head  will  continue  in  life,  and,  after  a  time,  greatei  or 
lefs,  according  to  the  feafon,  will  become  a  new  animal, 
differing  in  no  refpecl  whatever  from  others  of  its  fpecies. 
It  fhould  appear  from  this  fact,  and  from  fome  other  ob- 
(ervations,  that  leeches  increafe  in  fize,  not  only  by  the 
developement  of  their  parts,  but  likewife  by  augmenta¬ 
tion,  that  is  to  fay,  that  old  leeches  have  a  greatei  numbei 
of  mufcular  rings  than  the  young  ones. 

Some  fpecies  of  leeches  are  found  in  almoft  all  waters ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  them  prefer  fuch  as  are  muddy, 
and  afford  growth  to  numerous  aquatic  plants.  They  a_:e 
common  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe,  but  lels  lo  m 
the  fouthern  than  the  northern  parts.  The  duration  ot 
their  life  has  not  been  afcertained;  but,  besides  tae  gene¬ 
ral  caufes  of  mortality  to  which  they  are  fubjeft,  fuch  as 
the  drying  up,  but  more  particularly  the  putrefaction 
(during  the  heats  of  hummer),  of  the  wafers  that  tney 
inhabit,  they  have  many  enemies,  which  are  in  continual 
purfuit  of  them  for  food.  Thefe  are  chiefly  different  (pe- 
cies  of  fi(h  and  water-fowl ;  but  there  are  alio  numerous 
larvae  of  water’-infefts,  and  even  of  perfeft  infefts,  which 
prey  upon  them.  Even  theJ  leeches  themfelves  deffroy 
one  another.  Thofe  that  have  been  long  without  food 
fall,  without  mercy,  upon  fuch.  as  are  gorged,  and  fuck 
out  of  their  bodies  the  juices  with  which  they  are  reple- 
nilhed.  This  circunvilapce  has  been  particularly  remarked 
by  Vauquelin  and  fome  other  naturalifts.; 

Thefe  animals  will  not  only  fuck  the  blood,  of  each 
other,  and  of  quadrupeds  and  fifties,  but  will  fallen  upon 
the  larvae  of  infefts,  and  numerous  kind  of  vermes,  <kc. 
that  inhabit  the  fame  waters  . in  y/hich  they  live.  When¬ 
ever  they  have  opportunity,  they  go,rge  themfelves  till 
their  ftomach  will  contain  no  mole;  Q11.. the,  contrary, 
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when  food  is  not  to  be  had,  they  are  able  to  fupport  life 
for  many  months  without  receiving  any  nutriment.  This 
is  particularly  the  cafe  during  winter,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  which  they  bury  themfelves  deep  in  the  mud ; 
they  continue  in  a  femi-torpid  flate,  till  the  warmth  of 
the  enfuing  fpring  again  calls  them  to  life,  vigour,  and 
activity. 

Sea-falt,  tobacco,  and  in  general  all  kinds  of  fait  and 
acrid  fubfiances,  applied  to  the  l'urface  of  their  bodies,  are 
fatal  to  leeches.  Some  of  thefe  are  always  adopted  for 
deftroying  fuch  as  fallen  upon  a  man  or  animal,  that  hap¬ 
pens  unfortunately  to  go  into  waters  where  they  are  in 
great  numbers.  When  forcibly  torn  off,  they  a'lmoft  al¬ 
ways  leave  in  the  wound  fome  part  of  their  head.  In  this 
cafe  the  wound  has  often  been  known  to  feller  and  be¬ 
come  a  troublefome  fore.  We  are  informed  by  Pliny,  that 
Meflalinus,  a  perfon  of  confular  dignity,  even  loll  his  life 
by  an  accident  of  this  kind. 

Leeches  ought  to  be  collected  in  the  fpring  of  the  year, 
if  poflible,  and  fnould  be  kept  in  velfels  of  pure  fpring 
water,  which  mull  be  changed  very  frequently,  particu¬ 
larly  in  fummer.  If  they  are  very  numerous,  they  ought 
to  have  frelh  water  as  often  as  twice  a-day ;  but,  if  they 
are  in  lmall  quantity,  once  in  two  days  may  be  fufficient. 
Alt  the  dime  which  accumulates  upon  their  bodies  fnould 
be  well  cleaned  away  whenever  they  are  kept  in  any 
abundance,  otherwife  the  new  water  will  be  tainted,  and 
become  prejudicial  to  them  from  the  moment  they  are 
put  into  it.  Violent  noifes  and  powerful  fmells  are  alike 
injurious  to,  thefe  animals ;  and,  on  the  latter  account 
particularly,  an  apothecary’s  or  druggilt’s  Ihop  is  one  of 
the  worll  places  in  which  they  can  be  kept.  The  perfon 
employed  in  removing  them  from  one  velfel  into  ano¬ 
ther  Ihould  have  his  hands  in  every  refperit  as  clean  as 
poflible. 

There  is  no  great  art  in  applying  leeches  to  the  body; 
but  a  perfon  who  is  accultomed  to  it  will  always  do  it 
better  than  one  who  is  not.  In  the  moll  experienced 
hands,  however,  they  will  fometimes  refute  to  fatten  them¬ 
felves,  either  from  not  being  hungry  at  the  time,  or  from 
the  lurface  of  the  (kin,  or  the  blood,  on  their  making  the 
attempt,  being  unpleafant  to  their  tatle.  The  wound  they 
make  out  of  water,  is  more  fenfible  than  what  they  make 
in  water;  but  in  the  latter  cafe,  particularly  when  the 
water  is  fomewhat  warm,  the  blood  flows  more  freely. 
When  it  is  neceflary  they  fliould  ceafe  from  lucking  be¬ 
fore  they  have  fully  gorged  themfelves,  a  fmall  quantity 
of  fait,  tobacco,  or  liiufF,  will  caufe  them  to  drop  off  in 
convulflons,  and  they  loon  afterwards  die.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  when  it  is  confldered  neceflary  that  they  fliould 
draw  from  the  wound  more  blood  than  their  lloniach  will 
contain,  it  is  fometimes  cultomary  to  cut  off  the  pofterior 
extremity  of  their  body,  out  of  which  the  furplus  of  blood 
will  flow  as  through  a  tube. 

For  fome  years  it  has  at  different  times  been  afferted, 
that  by  means  of  leeches  it  is  poflible  to  foretell  the  va¬ 
rious  changes  of  weather,  both  of  heat  and  cold,  of  rain 
and  fair.  The  means  of  doing  this  have  been  varioully 
laid  down.  A  French  clergyman,  who  attended  to  this 
luhjeft  for  many  years,  has  afferted,  that  a  leech  kept  in 
a  decanter  filled  with  water  in  a  window,  will  continue  at 
the  bottom,  without  any  motion,  if  the  following  day  is. 
about  to  be  ferene  and  pleafant.  If  rain  is  about  to  fall, 
before  or  after  noon,  he  fays,  that  the  little  animal  will 
afeend  the  fide  of  the  glul's,  to  the  lurface  of  the  water, 
and  there  continue  till  very  nearly  the  time  when  the 
fine  weather  returns  ;  and,  previoufly  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  high  winds,  that  it  will  fwim  about  in  the  water 
with  great  rapidity,  and  will  not  ceafe  from  this  motion 
till  the  wind  begins  to  blow.  At  the  approach  ofaftorm, 
he  informs  us,  that  it  will  continue  entirely  out  of  the 
water  even  for  feveral  of  the  preceding  days,  appearing 
all  the  time  agitated  and  reftlefs.  The  fame  perfon,  in 
conclufion,  afferts,  that  during  frofty  weather,  the  leech 


will  continue  almofl  motionlefs,  and  as  much  contracted 
as  poflible,  at  the  bottom  of  the  decanter ;  and  that  al¬ 
ways  during  Ihow  and  rain,  it  will  fix  itfelf  near  the 
mouth  of  the  decanter,  and  there  remain  in  a  ftate  of  per¬ 
fect  tranquillity.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  the 
variations  tvhich  take  place  in  the  atmofphere,  have  con- 
fiderable  influence  upon  thefe  animals ;  but  this  influence 
is  by  no  means  fuch  as  always  to  produce  the  fame  ef¬ 
fects  upon  them.  An  eafy  and  fatisfaftory  proof  may  at 
any  time  be  had,  by  putting  four  or  five  leeches  into  dif¬ 
ferent  decanters.  It  will  be  found  that  their  motions  are 
very  uncertain,  and  that  even  fometimes  each  will  afford 
a  different  indication.  No  dependance,  therefore,  can  be 
placed  in  them  ;  and  thefe  living  barometers  can  deferve 
to  be  confldered  as  little  better  than  playthings  for  chil¬ 
dren.  There  are  feventeen  fpecies  now  afeertained,  viz. 

1.  Hirudo  medicinalis,  the  medicinal  leech  :  body  elon¬ 
gated,  olive  black,  with  fix  yellow  ferruginous  lines, 
fpotted  with  black  above,  and  with  yellow  beneath ;  but 
the  colours  vary  at  different  feafons  of  the  year.  The 
body  is  compofed  of  numerous  annular  wrinkles,  which 
it  can  contrafl  or  expand  at  pleafure,  and  by  thefe  it 
moves  itfelf  either  backward  or  forward  ;  mouth  fmaller 
than  the  tail,  and  armed  with  three  cartilaginous  teeth-, 
with  which  it  draws  blood;  tail  compofed  of  an  annular 
mul'cle,  by  which  it  has  the  power  of  faflening  or  adher¬ 
ing  firmly  to  any  objeft.  The  leech,  like  the  common 
earth-worm,  is  hermaphrodite,  and  copulates  in  the  fame 
manner.  Found  in  flagnant  ponds  and  ditches  ;  and  is 
the  fpecies  ufed  with  fuch  fuccefs  as  a  phlebotomiil  in  the 
practice  of  phyfic.  See  a  correct  delineation  of  this  moil 
uf'eful  fpecies  in  the  Engraving,  at  fig.  2. 

2.  Hirudo  fanguifuga,  the  horfe-leech :  commonly  found 
during  the  fummer-months  in  pools  and  flagnant  waters, 
ditches,  and  ponds;  it  is  from  four  to  fix  inches  long. 
Bod}'-  above  dull  .olive-black,  with  an  ochre  margin  on 
each  fide ;  beneath  paler,  with  fometimes  a  few  black 
fpots.  Tail  thicker  than  the  head.  This  fpecies  is  larger 
than  the  preceding,  and  fucks  blood  with  great  avidity, 
and  in  large  quantities ;  whence  this  and  the  medicinalis 
have  been  often  confounded ;  but  are  eafily  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed  by  their  fpecific  characters.  It  is  delineated  in 
the  Engraving,  at  fig.  3. 

3.  Hirudo  Indica:  body  depreffed,  brown,  with  a  hun¬ 
dred  tranfverfe  muricate  Arise.  Inhabits  the  maritime 
parts  of  India. 

4.  Hirudo  lineata  :  elongated,  grey,  with  four  longitu¬ 
dinal  black  lines  on  the  back  ;  body  annulate  with  nume¬ 
rous.  wrinkles,  and  with  fix  deep  black  eyes  in  a  double 
tranfverfe  row.  Found  early  in  the  fpring  in  flagnant 
waters  ;  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long. 

5.  Hirudo  oftoculata :  elongated,  with  eight  eyes  in  a 
lunate  feries.  Body  fometimes  brown  immaculate,  fbme- 
times  fprinkled  above  with  black  dots  ;  fometimes  brown 
with  yellowifh  dots  above  ;  fometimes  yellow-brown  with 
a  knotty  line  in  the  middle,  and  a  lateral  blackilh  one 
pinnate  within  on  the  fore-part ;  fometimes  yellowifh  with 
longitudinal  lines,  the  middle  one  knotty,  the  lateral  ones 
with  remote  red  dots;  eyes  often  nine.  Inhabits  flagnant 
waters,  among  aquatic  plants,  and  preys  on  monoculi  and 
animalcules  ;  fifteen  lines  long. 

6.  Hirudo  ftagnalis :  elongated,  cinereous,  with  two 
eyes.  Body  whitifh,  pellucid,  fprinkled  with  cinereous 
dots,  and  plaited  at  the  fides ;  eggs  about  forty,  furround- 
ed  by  a  pellucid  circle,  cinereous  at  firll,  and  afterwards 
brown ;  the  young  after  exclufion  from  the  ova  adhere 
by  their  tails  to  the  belly  of  the  mother.  Inhabits  wet 
hollows  and  rivulets;  about  nine  lines  long. 

7.  Hirudo  complanata  :  body  dilated,  cinereous,  with  a 
double  tuberculate  line  on  the  back,  the  margin  ferrate  ; 
and  with  tranfverfe  bands  compofed  of  three  pale  lines, 
the  margin  whitifh  ;  beneath  grey;  head  pointed,  white, 
with  fix  eyes ;  tail  orbicular,  and  cinereous.  Found  in 
fhailow  ltreams ;  about  four  lutes  long. 
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8.  Hirudo  viridis;  body  depreffed,  and  generally  ob¬ 
long,  but  affumes  feveral  lhapes,  though  always  pointed 
at  the  tail;  body  deep  grafs-green,  with  a  tranfparent 
border  all  round  ;  eyes  two,  black;  eggs  five  or  fix,  oval, 
and  deep  brown.  Inhabits  clear  cold  waters ;  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  long,  and  like  moil  of  the  g'enus  has  a 
power  of  reproduction  almoft  equal  to  that  of  the  polype  ; 
for,  if  the  animal  be  divided  in  every  direction,  the  parts 
will  grow  to  perfeft  animals,  and  may  be  again  divided, 
and  again  reproduced,  ad  infinitum.  This  is  molt  con- 
1'picuous  in  the  llagnalis,  complanata,  and  oCtoculata, 
according  to  Dr.  Shaw.  See  his  Naturalift’s  Mifcellany, 
and  valuable  p'apers  on  this  fubjeCt  in  the  Linnsean  Tranf- 
aCtions.  The  viridis  is  delineated  in  feveral  of  its  different 
fhapes,  at  fig.  4. 

9.  Hirudo  heteroclyta:  body  flattilh,  pointed  before, 
and  broadilh  behind;  marked  above  with  numerous  fine 
longitudinal  Itrise  of  black  fpecks,  and  remote  tranl’verfe 
brownilh  ones,  the  farthest  of  which  are  black,  with  ful¬ 
vous  fpecks  ;  head  white  ;  eyes  four  or  fix  ;  eggs  nume¬ 
rous,  l'phericai,  green,  furrounded  with  a  pellucid  ring  ; 
the  young  ones  that  efcape  firlt  are  yellow,  the  latter  ones 
green.  Trembley  miltook  this  lpecies  for  a  polype.  Found 
in  ftreams  among  aouatic  plants ;  feven  lines  long ;  and 
often  fixes  itlelf  on  the  inhabitant  of  the  Helix  planorbis, 
and  lucks  its  juices :  delineated  at  fig.  5. 

10.  Hirudo  geometra  :  elongated,  yellowilli -green,  with 
a  row  of  white  fpots  ;  body  tapering  before,  and  very  broad 
at  the  tail-end  ;  eyes  four;  colour  varying.  Inhabits  frelh 
waters,  and  fixes  itlelf  on  the  bodies  of  trout  and  other 
filh  after  the  fpawning  fealon  ;  eight  lines  long ;  moves  hs 
if  meafuring  like  a  compafs. 

1 1 .  Hirudo  teffellata :  cinereous,  with  a  teffellate  margin  ; 
eyes  eight,  in  a  double  longitudind  row;  body  dilated, 
and  covered  every  where  with  bl.  ck  fpecks ;  above  with 
orange  or  white  fpots,  or  partly  grey  partly  orange;  be¬ 
neath  grey,  with  two  rounded  white  fpots  in  the  middle. 
Inhabits  rivulets  ;  about  eighteen  lines  long. 

12.  Hirudo  marginata :  body  dilated,  with  a  tellellate 
margin ;  eyes  four ;  head  obtufe  before,  and  narrowed 
behind,  white,  pellucid,  and  marked  with  two  tranfverfe 
brown  bands  ;  abdomen  reddilh-brown,  with  very  minute 
itriae  meeting  beneath  in  double  brown  lines  ;  back  with 
five  rows  of  wliitilh  dots,  the  lateral  margin  white,  with 
a  double  brown  line  divided  into  fquare  patches ;  tail  or¬ 
bicular,  pale,  with  brown  Ipots  on  the  margin.  Inhabits 
rivers ;  ten  lines  long. 

13.  Hirudo  groffa :  dilated,  yellowifh,  and  divided  on 
the  fore-part.  Found  in  the  fea,  ufually  within  the  fhells 
of  the  Venus  exoleta;  about  twelve  lines  long,  and  feven 
broad  ;  body  marked  with  fine  white  flriie,  the  fore-part 
narrower  and  obtufe  ;  eggs  very  numerous,  fpherical,  and 
fwimming  in  a  gelatinous  fluid:  delineated  at  fig.  6.  At 
a,  is  Ihown  a  congeries  of  the  eggs  of  this  lpecies,  as  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  ovaria  in  a  gelatinous  mafs,  examined 
under  the  microfcope,  and  figured  by  O.  F.  Muller,  of 
Copenhagen. 

14.  Hirudo  hippogloffi:  dilated,  whitilh,  with  a  double 
white  eye  in  the  middle  of  the  body  ;  which  is  oval,  de- 
prelfed,  pellucid,  a  little  pointed  before,  and  ending  in  a 
globular  ring  behind  ;  head  fomewhat  triangular,  with  a 
cinereous  fpot  on  each  fide  ;  eyes  not  viilble ;  tail  with  a 
row  of  tubercles  beneath  from  the  centre,  and  towards 
the  middle  two  hooks.  Inhabits  the  fea ;  generally  fixed 
to  the  Ikin  of  turbots  and  holibuts  :  delineated  of  its  na¬ 
tural  five  at  fig-  7. 

15.  Hirudo  crenata:  body  llightly  depreffed,  fuboval, 
greenifn,  inclining  to  alh-colour,  and  tranfverfely  ftriate 
with  annular  ftriae,  from  whence  arife  the  crenatures  of 
the  margin  ;  eyes  two,  approximate ;  upper  furface  con¬ 
vex,  lower  flat.  Found  in  lhallow  Itreams,  among  aquatic 
plants.  This  is  delineated  of  its  natural  fize  at  fig.  8  ;  and 
a  feftion  of  it,  greatly  magnified,  at.  fig.  9,  to  iiiow  its  in¬ 
ternal  ftructure. 

x6.  Hffudo  muricata :  body  round,  tapering,  tubercu- 
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late,  and  furnilhed  with  two  fhort  horns  ;  head  larger  than 
the  tail ;  body  ftrongly  annulate,  and  tuberculate  upon 
the  rings  ;  tail  very  much  dilated.  Inhabits  the  fea ;  and 
adheres  to  filh,  leaving  a  black  mark  on  the  fpot. 

17.  Hirudo  branchiata :  depreffed,  tapering,  whitilh, 
with  feven  branched  bridles  on  each  fide;  inteftines 
brown,  bifid,  pellucid;  body  foft,  annulate,  with  fine 
wrinkles,  and  tapering  towards  the  head ;  head  fmall, 
truncate;  tail  large,  round,  dilated.  Inhabits  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  adheres  to  turtle  ;  an  inch  long :  delineated 
in  the  Engraving  at  fig.  10. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  the  received  opinion  that  the 
Hirudo  medicinalis,  and  fanguifuga,  were  both  viviparous, 
excluding  their  young  like  the  eel,  completely  formed, 
and  endued  with  aftive  life;  and  it  is  but  very  lately  that 
the  contrary  faff  has  been  fuggeffed,  and  now  fatisfafto- 
rily  afcertained.  Mr.  Chriltopher  Hebb,  an  eminent  fur- 
geon  in  the  city  of  Worcefter,  having  noticed  in  Buffon, 
and  other  writers  on  natural  hiftory,  that  the  hirudo  me¬ 
dicinalis  was  laid  to  have  brought  forth  its  young  alive, 
from  thirty  to  eighty  at  a  birth,  he  thought  there  was 
reafon  to  doubt  the  aflertion,  and  therefore  made  various 
long  and  careful  obfervations,  for  the  purpofe  of  invefti- 
gating  the  truth.  “  Leeches  (fays  Mr.  Hebb)  will  copu¬ 
late  in  a  ftate  of  confinement,  which  I  have  feveral  times 
leen,  towards  the  dole  of  the  month  of  April ;  yet  never 
obferved  this  union  to  be  productive.  Leeches,  too*  are 
caught  during  the  whole  of  the  lummer-months,  in  which 
the  production  or  multiplication  of  all  the  lower  orders 
of  nature’s  works  feems  more  particularly  to  be  going  on 
How  then  has  it  happened,  that  no  leech  has  ever  been 
caught  in  a  ltate  of  gcjiation ;  or,  if  it  have,  what  has  be¬ 
come  of  its  offspring  ?  for  no  perfon  has  ever  obferved  the 
leech  to  bring  forth  its  young,  (if  it  be  viviparous,)  while 
under  confinement. 

“  All  thefe  o'ojedions,  (which  I  admit  are  purely  of  a 
negative  kind,)  vanilh  before  the  prefurrtption  that  the 
leech  is  oviparous.  That  the  ovum  Ihould  never  evolve  its 
contents,  is  readily  accounted  for,  on  the  prefumption 
that  glafs  (in  which  leeches  are  ufually  kept)  is  an  im¬ 
proper  nidus  for  that  purpofe;  as  alio,  perhaps,  on  the 
nbience  of  that  juft;  temperature  and  dired  influence  of 
the  fun,  which  may  be  neceffary  to  produce  fuch  evolu¬ 
tion.  To  which  maybe  added,  (in  itfelf  fufncient  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  failure,)  that  we  are,  every  few  days,  chang¬ 
ing  the  water  in  which  leeches  are  kept,  thus  difturbing 
the  proceis  that  under  more  favourable  circumftances 
might  take  place  in  the.otw,  if  fuch  really  exift ;  and  in¬ 
deed,  by  this  means,  throwing  them  away  altogether. 
Unlefs  I  have  been  much  deceived,  however,  I  have  leen 
what  convinces  me  that  they  are  oviparous.  In  the  month  of 
May  I  have,  from  large  leeches,  leen  protruding  from  the 
female  organ  of  generation,  a  white  opake  oval  fubftance, 
having  a  confiderable  quantity  of  mucus  adhering  to  it, 
which  I  cannot  conceive  to  be  excrementitious,  but  ra¬ 
ther  an  ovum.” — That  this  was  the  real  fad,  there  can  now 
be  no  doubt;  fince  all  thefe  ingenious  obfervations  of 
Mr.  Hebb  have  been  recently  confirmed  in  France,  by  the 
celebrated  naturalift  M.  Virey,  author  of  a  Paper  on  the 
Vermes,  in  one  of  the  early  volumes  of  the  Journal  de 
Phyfique,  in  which  he  affirms,  that  the  Hirudo  medicinalis, 
and  fanguifuga,  are  both  oviparous,  producing  numerous 
Ample  eggs.  The  eggs  of  the  fpecies  called  by  Linnaeus 
oEloculata  are,  according  to  Bergman,  a  kind  of  capfules, 
each  including  feveral  young.  The  eggs  of  the  Hirudo 
medicinalis  and  fanguifuga  are  depolited  on,  or  aggluti¬ 
nated  to,  water-plants,  and  are,  in  the  words  of  M.  Virey, 
femi-ovoides,  leur  coque  ejl  brune,  cartilagincufe,  &  tranfparent ; 
“  femi-oval,  the  Ihell  brown,  cartilaginous,  and  tranfpa¬ 
rent.” 

Mr.  Hebb,  from  further  obfervations,  conceives  that 
the  leech  never  grows  in  confinement;  nor  does  he  believe 
that  it  fuftains,  in  that  ftate,  any  leniible  diminution,  ex¬ 
cept  in  thofe  cafes  in  which  it  had,  when  taken,  been 
gorged  with  the. blood  of  feme  animal,  or  with  fome  other 

matter. 
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matter.  The  {mailed  leech  he  ever  law  was  Tent  to  him 
o.ut  of  Wales,  in  July  1808.  On  mod  carefully  weighing 
it,  he  found  it  to  balance  half  a  grain  ;  but  it  died  in  con  - 
fequence  of  the  fevere  froft  in  the  latter  end  of  December 
following,  when,  on  fubjefting  it  to  the  balance  again, 
he  could  not  difcoverin  it  any  variable  change  of  weight. 

Mr.  Hebb  has  al;fo  remarked,  that  the  medicinal  leech 
is  fubjeft  to  a  difeafe  of  a  moll  ratal  nature ;  and  by  which 
he  lod,  in  July  1809,  upwards  of  three  hundred  of  them. 
This  difeafe  has  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Fergufon  of  Aber¬ 
deen,  and  by  tome  others.  Leeches,  when  afflicted  with 
it,  appear  languid,  and  give,  rapidly,  a  high  degree  of 
colour  to  the  water  in  which  they  are  placed  ;  and,  if  it 
be  not  frequently  changed,  a  bloody  tinge  will  enfue, 
their  bellies  become  hollow,  and  they  foon  die.-  When 
dead,  they  are  unui'ually  rigid,  and, generally  full  of  hard 
knots.  Where  this  difeafe  has  broken  out  to  any  extent, 
Mr.  Hebb  never  knew  one  of  them  to  recover.  Its  caufe 
feems  at  prefent  to  be  wholly  unknown.  May  it  not  arife 
from  their  being  kept  in  hard, and  bad  water?  or  may  it 
not  arife  from  fonie  unfavourable  date  of  the  atmofphere  ? 
Whatever  be  the  caufe,  it  feems  involved  in  impenetrable 
■obfcurity.  No  reafon  for  it  has  been  as  yet  difcovered  ; 
but  the  bed  preventive  is  faid  to  be,  to  keep  the  leeches 
in  but  fmall  numbers  together,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  the  malady,  fhould  it  break  out  among  a  few. 
Mr.  Hebb,  however*  tried  this  method  without  the  linalfed 
fuccefs;  he  divided  a  hundred  leeches,  on  the  31ft  of 
May  1809,  into  twelve  diderent  parcels,  and  placed  the 
veflels  in  two  rooms  of  different  temperature;  the  difeafe, 
liotwithdanding,  took  place  in  each  veffel  about  the  lame 
time  in  July  following,  and  they  all  died  in  a  few  days 
after. 

IIIRUNDINA'RIA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Asclepias, 
and  Lysimachia  nummularia. 

HLRUN'DO,yi  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the 
order  of  pafferes ;  the  characters  of  which  are  as  follovv  : 
Bill  fmall,  curved,  fubuiate,  depveffed  at  the  bafeygape 
larger  than  the  head;  tongue  fhort,  broad,  cleft;  wings 
long ;  tail  modly  forked.  The  fwallow  appears  to  have 
been  known  in  all  ages  and  countries.  In  Hebrew  it  is 
named  agur,fits,  chauraf,  thartaf.  chatas,  chataf ;  in  Greek 
the  fwallow  is  denominated  p/E^ioW,  derived  perhaps  from 
the  cheek,  and  Smv,  to  whirl;  alluding  to  their 
rapid  dutter,  and  the  continual  motion  of  their  bill. 
It  had  the  epithets  xufJtX r,,  chatterer;  oAc hvyvv,  moaner; 
avy.vrrlst>Y),  fwift-winged.  The  Latin  hirundo  was  fifd  writ¬ 
ten  he/undo,  and  evidently  borrowed  from  In  Ita¬ 

lian  it  is  termed  rondina,  rondinella,  ccfila  ;  in  Spanidi,  golon- 
drina,  andorinha  ;  in  German,  J'chwalbe-,  in  fchdtalm ; 

in  FlemilhjyhWa/r ;  in  Swedilh  fwala  ;  in  Polilh,  jajhot'/ia. 
The  Englllh  word  fwallow  perhaps  comes  from  the  verb, 
but  more  probably  from  the  German  fchwalbe,  which  is 
foftened  in  the  parent  Saxon  into  fwalc.  The  French 
■hirondelle  is  evidently  formed  from  the  Latin  hirundo. 
Tliefe  birds  make  their  appearance  in  England  early  in 
Ipring,  and  difappear  in  autumn.  They  chiefly  frequent 
moid  and  watery  places,  and  ikim  about  near  the  furface 
in  fearch  of  infefts,  which  they  catch  on  the  wing  with 
great  dexterity,  by  means  of  the  enormous,  gape  of  their 
jaws.  There  are  thirty-eight  fpecies  now  afcertained,  and 
ciafied  in  two  divilions,  viz. 

I.  Tpes  three  before,  and  one  behind.  1.  Hirundo  ruf- 
tica,  the  domedic  fwallow  :  front  and  chin  chefnut ;  tail- 
feathers,  except  the  two  middle  ones,  with  a  white  lpot. 
Bill  black;  body  above  blackifh-blue,  beneath  whitifh; 
tail  very  much  forked  ;  legs  ihort, 'blackifh.  Iiihabits  al- 
mod  every  where  ;  frequents  houfes,  and  u  finally  builds 
under  the  roof,  or- in  the  chimney;  leaves  England  in 
September,  and  previous  to  its  departure  affembles  in  vad 
docks  on  the  tops  of  houfes,  churches,  and  even  trees; 
lays  from  four  to  fix  white  eggs  lpeckled  with  red;  is  faid 
by  the  vulgar  to  prelage  dormy  weather  if  it  flies,  low  : 
fix  inches  long.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  bird  with  the 
l»bdy  entirely  white., 
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а.  Hirundo  Tahitica,  the  Otaheite  fwallow  :  blackifh. 
brown,  with  a  blue  giofs  above  ;  front  and  neck  beneath 
purple-tawny ;  belly  and  vent  footy ;  tail,  bill,  and  legs, 
black  ;  five  inches  long  ;  irides  brown. 

3.  Hirundo  efculenta,  the  Javan  fwallow:  back  blackifh, 
beneath 'white ;  legs  brown;  all  the  tail-feathers  With  a 
white  fpot.  The  lize  of  this  fpqpies  having  been  ques¬ 
tioned,  the  following  extraft  from  the  Tranfabtions  of 
the  Batavian  Society  in  the  illand  of  java,  will  place  the 
matter  in  a  proper  point  of  view': — “The  Hirundo  efcu¬ 
lenta  is  of  a  blackifh-grey,  inclining  a  little  to  green  ;  but 
on  the  back  to  the  tail,  as  well  as  on  the  belly,  this 
blackilh  colour  gradually  changes  into  a  moufe-colour. 
The  whole  length  of  the  bird,  from  the  bill  to  the  tail, 
is  near  four  inches  and  a  half ;  and  its  height,  from  the 
bill  to  the  extremity  ‘of  the  middle  toe,  three  inches  and 
a  quarter.  The  diftance  from  the  tip  of  the  one  wing  to 
that  of  the  other,  when  extended,  is  ten  inches  and  a 
quarter.”  This  account  is  confirmed  by  fir  George  Staun¬ 
ton,  in  his  “  Embafly  to  China,”  vol.  i.  p.  288.  There  is 
a  final ler  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  a  lpeckled  bread,  and 
white  fpots  on  the  tail-feathers ;  and  this,  though  lefs  nu¬ 
merous  than  the  preceding,  appears  to  have  been  the  Hi¬ 
rundo  efculenta  originally  defcribed  by  Limucus.  Inhabits 
Java,  China,  and  the  iflands  of  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  builds 
in  caverns  of  rocks,  and  makes  its  ned  of  gelatinous  ma¬ 
rine  fubftances,  or  of  the  fragments  of  the  infefts  which 
conditute  their  food;  in  fhape  refembling  an  apple  cut 
down  the  middle.  Thefe  nefts  are  efculent,  and  by  the 
Chinefe,  and  luxurious  Afiatics,  are  made  into  broths,  or 
otherwife  cooked,  and  regarded  as  one  of  the  greated  dain¬ 
ties  Of  the  table.  See  an  account  of  them,  with  the  man¬ 
ner  of  cooking,  under  the  article  Birds-Nests,  vol.  ii 
p.  56  ;  and  this  curious  fpecies  and  its  ned,  correftly  de¬ 
lineated  in  the  annexed  Engraving  at  fig.  1. 

4.  Hirundo  Borbonica,  the  wheat  fwallow:  blackifii- 
brown,  beneath  grey  lpotted  with  brown;  tail  entire; 
three  outer  tail-feathers  whitifh  at  the  tips.  Inhabits  the 
Ide  of  France,  and  frequents  fields  fovvn  with  wheat  5  lays 
two  eggs,  grey  lpotted  with  brown. 

5.  Hirundo  Francica,  the  grey-rumped  fwallow:  black¬ 
ifh  above;  beneath  whitifh  or  grey.  Inhabits  the  Hie  of 
France:  four  inches  and  a  quarter  long. 

б.  Hirundo  Americana,  the  rufous-rumped  fwallow  .- 
blackilh-brown  with  a  green  glois;  beneath  whitiSi;  rump 
and  vent  rufous  ;  quill-feathers  whitifh  ;  chin  rufous.  In¬ 
habits  South  America :  fix  inches  alid  a  half  long. 

7.  Hirundo  urbica,  the  common  martin:  bluiih-black  ; 
beneath  white ;  tail-feathers  without  fpots ;  fometimes  with 
the  quill  and  tail-feathers  tipt  with  white ;  bill  black  ; 
mouth  yellow;  rump  white;  legs  covered  with  a  diort 
white  down.  Inhabits  Europe,  and  North  America:  five- 
inches  and  a  half  long  ;  builds  under  the  eaves  of  houfes, 
but  not  in  chimneys ;  eggs  white. 

8.  Hirundo  Panayana,  the  Panayan  fwallow:  black; 
beneath  white ;  fpot  on  the  front  and  chin  rudy-yellow ; 
collar  black ;  Idler  wing-coverts  of  a  changeable  violet- 
black.  Inhabits  the  Philippine  Idands. 

9.  Hirundo  rufii,  the  rufous-bellied  fwallow  :  fhining 
black;  beneath  rufous;  front  whitifh;  bill  black;  legs 
dufky-black.  Inhabits  Cayenne:  five  inches  and  a  half 
long;  affixes  its  ned  to  beams,  which  is  lbmetim.es  eigh¬ 
teen  inches  long. 

10.  Hirundo  Capenfis,  the  Cape  fwallow  :  blackifh-blue ; 
beneath, yellpwilh  with  blackilh  ftreaks;  cap  rufous;  la¬ 
teral  tail-feathers  with  a  white  fpot;  bill  black;  quill- 
feathers  brown;  with  pale  edges  ;  legs  dufky-black.  In¬ 
habits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  leven  inches  long;  builds 
often  in  houfes,  and  lays  four  or  five  fpotted  eggs. 

11.  Hirundo  riparia,  the  land  martin:  cinereous;  chin 

and  belly  whites  bill  blackilh;  throat  encircled  with  a 
moule-coloured  ring;  legs  black,  downy  behind.  Inha¬ 
bits  Europe,  and  North  America:  four  inche,  and  three 
quarters  long;  builds  in  holes  in  fknd-pits  and  banks , of 
livers..  .. 

j2.  Hirundo 
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ti.  Hirundo  rupeftris,  the  rock  fwallow :  moufe-colour ; 
"beneath  whitifli ;  tail  fubequal,  the  feathers  with  a  white 
•fpot  on  the  inner  web  ;  bill  and  naked  legs  black.  Inha¬ 
bits  Carolina;  and  builds  in  the  holes  of  rocks. 

13.  Hirundo  montana,  the  crag  fwallow:  moufe-colour; 
beneath  rufous ;  quill  and  tail-feathers  grey-brown  edged 
■with  rufous ;  the  latter,  except  the  middle  and  outer  ones, 
with  a  white  fpot  within ;  bill  and  claws  black  ;  Hanks 
brown ;  legs  covered  with  a  grey  down  varied  with  brown. 
Inhabits,  during  the'  fummer,  the  rocky  and  mountainous 
parts  of  France  and  Spain  :  five  inches  and  a  half  long. 

14..  Hirundo  purpurea,  the  purple  fwallow:  entirely 
violet;  tail  forked;  bill  black;  legs  blackilh ;  female 
brown.  Inhabits  Carolina  and  Virginia,  during  fummer; 
is  very  much  elleemed  by  the  inhabitants  for  its  ufe  in 
alarming  poultry  of  the  approach  of  birds  of  prey,  which 
it  does  not  only  by  fhrieking,  but  by  attacking  them  with 
the  greateft  fury  :  feven  inches  and  three  quarters  long. 

15.  Hirundo  fubis,  the  Canada  fwallow  :  bluifh-black ; 
beneath  whitilh-alh;  clouded  with  brown;  quill  and  tail- 
feathers  blackilh,  edged  with  brown ;  legs  and  claws  duiky. 
Inhabits  Hudfon’s  Bay. 

16.  Hirundo  Senegalenfis,  the  Senegal  fwallow:  firming 
black;  beneath  rufous;  bill  black;  chin  pale.  Inhabits 
Senegal:  eight  inches  and  a  half  long. 

17.  Hirundo  ambrofiaca,  the  ambergris  fwallow:  grey- 
brown,  or  pale  afii;  bill  blackilh;  legs  brown.  Inhabits 
Senegal;  five  inches  and  a  half  long;  fmells  ftrongly  of 
ambergris. 

1 8.  Hirundo  fafciata,  the  white-bellied  fwallow:  black; 
tranfverfe  band  on  the  belly,  and  fpot  on  the  outer  part 
of  the  thighs,  white.  Inhabits  Cayenne  and  Guiana :  fix 
inches  long. 

19.  Hirundo  tap  era,  the  Brafilian  fwallow:  tail-feathers 
equal;  body  blackilh,  belly  white;  bill  black;  throat  and 
bread:  grey-brown ;  quill  and  tail-feathers  blackilh-brown  ; 
legs  brown.  Inhabits  Brafil,  Cayenne,  and  Jamaica :  five 
inches  and  three  quarters  long. 

20.  Hirundo  torquata,  the  brown-collared  fwallow : 
brown  ;  beneath  white;  tail  even;  pecloral  band  brown; 
between  the  bill  and  eyes- a  white  fpot.  Inhabits  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope :  fix  inches  long. 

ai.  Hirundoleucoptera,the white-winged  fwallow:  cine¬ 
reous  with  a  glofs  of  blue  and  green,  beneath,  rump,  and 
■wings,  waved  with  white;  lometimes  lpotted  with  brown; 
bill  black;  wings  longer  than  the  tail;  quill  and  tail-fea¬ 
thers  brown,  with  a  blue  and  green  glofs ;  legs  pale.  Inha¬ 
bits  marfhy  places  of  Guiana:  four  inches  and  a  half  long. 

22.  Hirundo  pelafgia,  the  aculeated  fwallow:  tail-fea¬ 
thers  equal,  naked,  and  fubulate  at  the  tip ;  bill  and  body 
brown ;  chin  whitilh  ;  throat  fometimes  fpotted  with 
brown  ;  rump  grey ;  throat  rufous-grey.  Inhabits  Ame¬ 
rica  :  four  inches  and  a  quarter  long  ;  builds  in  chimneys. 

23.  Hirundo  acuta,  the  lharp-tailed  fwallow:  black; 
beneath  brown,  fometimes  chefnut ;  tail-feathers  naked, 
and  fubulate  at  the  tip  ;  bill  and  legs  browm.  Inhabits 
Martinico:  three  inches  jnd  a  quarter  long. 

24.  Hirundo  zonaris,  the  white- collared  lwallow :  black, 
with  a  white  collar.  Inhabits  America. 

25.  Hirundo  Dauurica,  the  Dauurian  fwallow:  blue; 
beneath  white ;  temples  and  rump  ferruginous  ;  primary 
quill  feathers  blackilh,  the  tips  obt.ufe,  with  a  brown 
ftreak,  the  firft  long;  outmoft  tail-feather  twiee  as  long  as 
the  reft  ;  vent  pale-alh,  the  feathers  tipt  with  black.  In¬ 
habits  the  alpine  parts  of  Siberia;  and  builds  an  hemi- 
l'pherical  neft  in  the  clefts  of  the  highelt  rocks. 

26.  Hirundo  erythrocephala,  the  red-headed  fwallow : 
dulky-black,  the  feathers  edged  with  white;  beneath 
white ,  head  red  ;  tail-coverts  brownilh.  Inhabits  India ; 
the  fmalleft  of  the  genus. 

27.  Hirundo  Aoonalalhkenfis,  the  Aoonalafhka  fwallow: 
black ;  beneath  cinereous ;  rump  whitilh.  Inhabits  Aoona¬ 
lalhka:.  four  inches  and  a  half  long. 

28.  Hirundo  Indica,  the  rufous-headed  fwallow :  brown ; 
beneath  whitilh;  greater  part  pf  the  head  rufous;  fome 
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of  the  wing-coverts  edged  with  white;  quill-feathers 
longer  than  the  tail ;  legs  duiky.  Inhabits  India :  four 
inches  long.  See  a  correct  delineation  of  (his  fpecies  in 
the  annexed  Engraving,  fig.  2. 

29.  Hirundo  nigra,  the  black  fwallow  :  entirely  black, 
or  with  a  white  ft  ripe ;  fometimes  blackilh-grey.  Inha¬ 
bits  the  interior  parts  of  South  America  :  fix  inches  long ; 
builds  in  a  deep  hole  in  the  ground,  with  a  long  entrance. 

30.  Hirundo  Dominicenfis,  the  St.  Domingo  fwallow' : 
black,  with  a  fteel  glofs  ;  belly  white;  bill  and  legs  brown. 
Inhabits  St.  Domingo:  feven  inches  long. 

31.  Hirundo  Peruviana,  the  Peruvian  fwallow:  black  ; 
beneath  white ;  band  on  the  belly  pale  a(h  ;  quid  and  tail 
feathers  pale-grey  edged  with  yellowifli-grey  ;  round  the 
eyes  a  brown  circle.  Inhabits  Peru. 

32.  Hirundo  cinerea,  the  afli-bellied  fwallow:  black; 
beneath  cinereous  ;  quill  and  tail  feathers  cinereous, 
edged  ufith  yellowifti-grey.  Inhabits  Peru,  Otaheite,  and 
Louifiana. 

33.  Hirundo  violacea,  the  violet  fwallow  :  black-blue 
tinged  with  violet ;  greater  quill-feathers  within  whitilh ; 
bill  and  legs  black.  Inhabits  Louifiana:  eight  inches 
and  a  half  long. 

34.  Hirundo  chalybea,  the  chalybeate  fwallow :  black, 
with  a  fteel  glofs;  beneath  white;  wings  and  tail  black; 
bill  and  legs  brown.  Inhabits  Cayenne  :  fix  inches  long; 
lays  in  hollow  trees. 

II.  Toes  all  placed  forwards.  35.  Hirundo  apus,  the 
common  fwift:  blackilh  ;  chin  white.  The  fwift  is  the  mod 
alert  of  all  the  feathered  tribe.  Ever)'  action  is  performed 
on  wing.  The  materials  of  its  neft  it  collects  either  as 
they  are  carried  about  by  the  wind,  or  picks  them  up 
from  the  furface  in  its  fweeping  flight.  Its  food  is  unde¬ 
niably  the  infects  that  fill  the  air.  Its  drink  is  taken  in 
tranfient  tips  from  the  water’s  furface.  Even  its  amorous 
rites  are  performed  on  high.  Few  perfons  who  have  at¬ 
tended  to  them  in  a  fine  fummer’s  morning,  but  mult 
have  feen  them  make  their  aerial  courfes  at  a  great  height, 
encircling  a  certain  fpace  with  an  eafy  fteady  motion.  On 
a  fudden  they  fall  into  each  others  embraces,  then  drop 
precipitate  with  a  loud  lhriek  for  numbers  of  yards.  This 
is  the  critical  conjuncture  ;  and  to  be  no  more  wondered 
at,  than  that  infeCts  (a  familiar  inftancc)  fnould  difcharge 
the  fame  duty  in  the  fame  element.  This  fpecies  inhabits 
alrnolt  every  country:  eight  inches  long;  flies  about 
chiefly  in  a  morning  and  evening ;  its  feet  are  fo  fmall 
that  it  riles  from  the  ground  and  walks  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  is  moltly  on  the  wing,  and  refts  by  clinging  to 
fome  wall ;  builds  under  the  eaves  of  houfes,  in  fteeples, 
and  other  lofty  buildings. 

36.  Hirundo  melba,  the  necklaced  fwift:  brown; 
chin  and  belly  white;  bill  black;  collar  brown,  varied 
with  blackilh  ;  wings  and  tail  with  a  glofs  of  red  and 
green  ;  breaft  white  ;  lower  part  of  the  belly  grey-brown  ; 
legs  flefh-colour,  downy  on  the  fore-part.  The  flelh  of 
this  fpecies  is  deemed  a  delicate  food.  Inhabits  fouthern 
Europe  and  Afia  :  eight  inches  and  a  .half  long ;  builds  in. 
holes  of  turrets  and  rocks.  See  the  annexed  Engraving, 
%•  3- 

37.  Hirundo  Cayennenfis,  the  white-collared  fwift: 
blackifh-violet;  head  black;  collar,  ocular  band,  and 
thighs,  white;  greater  wing-coverts  brown,  edged  with 
white;  legs  downy.  Inhabits  Cayenne:  five  inches  and 
a  quarter  long;  builds  a  long  conic  neft,  with  a  divifion 
in  the  middle. 

38.  Hirundo  Sinenfis,  the  Chinefe  fwift:  brown;  be¬ 
neath  reddilh-grey  ;  crown  pale  rufous ;  eyebrows  brown  ; 
chin  and  eyelids  white  ;  bill,  hides,  and  legs,  blue-grey  ; 
wings  long.  Inhabits  China:  eleven  inches  and  a  half 
long  ;  the  largeft  of  the  genus. 

Concerning  the  migration  or  brumal  retreat  of  the 
fwallow,  many  fanciful  and  contradictory  accounts  have 
been  given ;  for  particulars  of  which,  together  with  the 
laws  oblerved  in  this  extraordinary  initinft  of  birds  of 
paflage,  fee  the  article  Migration. 

3  F  HIIIZTIOLMEN, 
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HIRZTIOLMEN,  or  Hep.tz'holm,  three  fmall  iflands 
of  Denmark,  lying  in  the  Cattegat,  chiefly  inhabited  by 
fifhermen  :  four  miles  north-eaft  of  Flaadftrand.  Lat.  57. 
31.  N.  Ion.  10.  24.  E.  Greenwich. 

HIS ,  pronoun  pojfejjivc-,  [hy)~,  Sax.]  The  mafculine  pof- 
felfive.  Belonging  to  him  that  was  before-mentioned. — 
He  that  is  nourifhed  by  the  acorns  he  picked  up  under  an 
oak,  has  appropriated  them  to  himfelf ;  nobody  can  deny 
but  the  nourilhment  is  his.  Locke. 

Heav’n  and  yourfelf 

Had  part  in  this  fair  maid ;  now  heav’n  hath  all, 

Your  part  in  her  you  could  not  keep  from  death; 

But  heav’n  keeps  his  part  in  eternal  life.  Shakefpeare. 

It  was  anciently  ufed  in  a  neutral  fenfe  where  we  now 

lay  its: 

Who  can  imprefs  the  foreft,  bid  the  tree 

Unfix  his  earth-bound  root  ?  Shakefpeare. 

It  is  fometimes  ufed  as  a  fign  of  the  genitive  cafe  ;  as  the 
wan  his  ground,  for  the  man's  ground.  It  is  now  rarely 
thus  applied,  as  its  ufe  proceeded  probably  from  a  falfe 
opinion  that  the  s  formative  of  the  genitive  was  his  con¬ 
tracted  : 

Where  is  this  mankind  now  ?  who  lives  to  age 

Fit  to  be  made  Methufalem  his  page  ?  Donne. 

By  thy  fond  confort,  by  thy  father’s  cares, 

By  young  Telemachus  his  blooming  years.  Pope. 

It  is  fometimes  ufed  in  oppofition  to  this  man’s : 

Were  I  king, 

I  fliould  cut  off  the  nobles  for  their  lands, 

Defire  his  jewels,  and  this  other’s  hcufe.  Shakefpeare. 

Anciently  before  fcf — Every  of  us,  each  for  his  fie  If,  la¬ 
boured  how  to  recover  him.  Sidney. 

HIS'HOLT,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Sma- 
land  :  twenty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Halmftadt. 

HISIN/GEN,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  North  Sea,  fituated 
near  the  coaft  of  Sweden,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gotha, 
about  fixteen  miles  long,  and  fix  broad,  containing  feven 
parifhes.  The  town  of  Gotheborg  was  firft  built  on  this 
ifland.  Lat.  57.  45.  N.  I011.11.48.E.  Greenwich. 

HIS'MO,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  fituated  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  province  of 
Albania  :  fixteen  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Durazzo. 

HIS'PA,  f.  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  infefts  belonging 
to  the  order  of  coleoptera ;  the  characters  of  which  are  ; 
antennse  cylindrical,  approximate  at  the  bafe,  ancf  fieated 
between  the  eyes;  feelers  fufiform;  thorax  and  fhells  of¬ 
ten  fpinous,  or  toothed  at  the  tip.  There  are  twenty- 
five  fpecies  now  afcertained,  and  ciafled  in  three  divifions, 
viz. 

1.  Lip  horny,  entire. — 1.  Hifpa  atra :  body  black,  an¬ 
tennse  fufiform;  thorax  and  (hells  covered  with  (harp 
fpines.  Inhabits  England,  and  is  found  generally  near 
the  roots  of  long  grafs.  It  is  a  fmall  fpecies,  delineated 
in  the  Engraving  at  fig.  4.  ’ 

2.  Hifpa  teftacea,  antennae  fufiform  ;  body  teftaceous  ; 
antennae  and  ejms  black;  fpines  on  the  thorax  lateral, 
thofe  on  the  fhells  fcattered,  all  black.  Inhabits  Africa. 

3.  Hifpa  bipuftulata:  antennae  ferrate;  body  hairy, 
black;  fhells  with  a  rufous  fipot  at  the  bafe.  Inhabits 
Italy. 

4.  Hifpa  fpinipes :  rufous;  (hells  black,  fpotted  with 
rufous  ;  fore-fhanks  with  a  Angle  fpine  ;  head  rufous  ; 
antennEe  black.  Inhabits  Surinam. 

5.  Hifpa  fanguinicollis :  antennse  fufiform,  thorax  and 
bale  of  the  fhells  fanguinous :  fhells  ferrate,  with  three 
elevated  Arise,  the  (paces  between  punblured.  Inhabits 
America. 

6.  Hifpa  ferrata:  antennae  fufiform  ;  body  black;  fhells 
pale  . rufous,  ftriate,  ferrate  and  black  at  the  tip.  Inha¬ 
bits  Surinam. 

7.  Hifpa  cornuta :  black;  antennse  fufiform;  thorax 
fpinous  before  and  behind  ;  fhells  with  longitudinal  railed 
lines.  Inhabits  Sweden. 
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8.  Hifpa  fcabra :  black;  antennas  fufiform  ;  thorax  and 
fhells  with  a  ferrate  fringe  at  the  edge.  Inhabits  Sweden. 

9.  Hifpa  Capenfis :  body  black,  or  dull  red ;  hifpid ;  tho¬ 
rax  with  a  palmatefpine.  Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

10.  Hifpa  dentata :  antennse  fufiform;  body  black; 
edge  of  the  thorax  yellow  ;  fhells  ferrate,  .with  a  yellow 
fpot  at  the  bafe,  and  a  band  in  the  middle.  Inhabits 
Cayenne. 

11.  Hifpa  angulata  :  antennse  fufiform;  body  yellow; 
head,  dorfal  line  on  the  thorax,  and  finuate  edge  of  the 
fhells,  black  ;  fhells,  grooved,  truncate  and  toothed  at  the 
tip  ;  body  beneath  ferruginous.  Inhabits  Cayenne. 

12.  Hilpa  bihamata:  unarmed,  black  fpotted  with  red  ; 
fhells  truncate,  hooked.  Inhabits  India. 

13.  Hilpa  emarginata :  antennae  fufiform ;  body  black  ; 
fhells  with  a  rufous  fpot  at  the  bafe,  the  tip  two-toothed  ; 
head  rufous:  eyes  globular,  black;  antennse  black; 
fhells  with  three  raifeu  lines,  tranfverfely  grooved  ;  body 
beneath  palifh  ;  legs  black  ;  thighs  pale  at  the  bafe.  In¬ 
habits  Surinam. 

14.  Hifpa  ferraticornis :  antennas  ferrate  and  com- 
prefled  at  the  bafe  ;  body  black  ;  edge  of  the  thorax  and 
fpot  on  the  bafe  of  the  fhells  yellow;  head  whitifh  ; 
crown  black,  fhells  grooved,  with  a  Angle  railed  line  in 
the  middle,  three-toothed  at  the  tip,  the  middle  tooth 
larger,  rounded  ferrate  ;  brealt  and  bale  of  the  thighs  white. 
Inhabits  Surinam. 

15.  Hilpa  ferratula  :  brown;  antenna:  ferrate;  fhells 
ftriate.  Inhabits  Upfal. 

16.  Hifpa  bidens  :  ferruginous  ;  thorax  with  a  black 
lateral  line  ;  (hells  one-toothed  at  the  tip  ;  eyes  black  ; 
(hells  grooved,  with  a  double  row  of  dots  between  the 
grooves.  Inhabits  Surinam. 

17.  Hifpa  nigricornis  :  glabrous,  fcarlet  ;  antennae 
black.  Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

18.  Hifpa  fulcata  :  fcarlet;  fhells  black,  with  a  fcarlet 
line  at  the  bafe,  and  band  in  the  middle;  eyes  black; 
fhells  unarmed,  punftured,  grooved.  Inhabits  Surinam. 

II.  Lip  membranaceous,  lubemarginate.  The  Ptili- 
nus  of  Fabricius. — 19.  Hifpa  myfticina  :  antennas  pecti¬ 
nate  ;  body  teftaceous,  dotted  with  white  ;  head  black  ; 
jaws  projecting  ;  thorax  cinereous ;  abdomen  beneath, 
with  two  lines  of  black  dots  on  each  fide.  Inhabits  New 
Holland  :  delineated  in  the  Engraving  at  fig.  5. 

20.  Hifpa  pefitinicornis :  antennas  peftinate ;  body 
brown;  legs  yellow.  Inhabits  Europe. 

21.  Hifpa  iiavefcens  :  antennas  pectinate  ;  body  black, 
fubviilous  ;  fhells  yellow.  Inhabits  France,  chiefly  on 
flowers. 

22.  Hifpa  peflinata:  antennae  peftinate  ;  body  black  ; 
antennae  and  legs  yellow;  fhells  ftriate;  body  covered 
with  a  yeliowifn  down.  Inhabits  Germany,  generally 
concealed  in  old  wood. 

23.  Hifpa  mutica:  antennae  hairy ;  body  beneath  black  ; 
fhells  ftriate,  languineous,  fpotted  with  yellow.  Inhabits 
Europe,  and  is  moltly  found  in  mufeums.  This  is  fhown 
in  the  Engraving  at  rig.  6. 

III.  Lip  membranaceous,  entire.  The  Melasis  of  Fa¬ 
bricius. — 24.  Hifpa  flabellicornis :  antennas  pectinate; 
body  black;  fheils  with  fmooth  itrice  ;  body  cylindrical  ; 
head  globular;  thorax  ending  on  each  fide  at  the  bafe  in 
a  ftrong  lharp  fpine.  Inhabits  England. 

25.  Hifpa  melafis  :  antennas  peftinate,  fhort,  indebted  ; 
body  blackilh  ;  fhells  with  punftured  ftrias  ;  the  edges  of 
the  fhells  and  abdomen  pale  rufous.  Inhabits  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

HISTALIS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Baetica,- 
in  the  Farther  Spain :  now  called  Seville. 

HISPA'NIA,  the  ancient  name  of  Spain,  called  Hefpe- 
ria  Ultima  by  Horace,  becaufe  the  wefternmoft  part  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  alfo  Iberia,  from  the  river  Iberus.  Its  name  Hifpa- 
via  or  Spania,  is  of  Phoenician  original,  from  its  great 
number  of  rabbits :  the  Phoenicians,  -who  fettled  feveral 
colonies  on  the  coaft  calling  it  Sp&njah,  from  thele  ani¬ 
mals.  See  the  article  Geography,  vol.  viii.  p.  371. 
HISPA'NIAN,  adj.  Belonging  to  Spain,  Spanifli. 

'  HISPA'NIAN, 
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HISPA'NIAN,/  A  native  of  Spain. 

HISPANIO'LA  St.  Domingo,  or  Hayti,  one  of  the 
great  Antilles,  or  Caribbee  iflands,  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
about  480  miles  in  length  from  ealt  to  weft,  and  150  in 
breadth  from  north  to  louth.  This  ifland  was  difcovered 
by  Columbus,  in  the  year  1491,  who  called  it  Hifpaniola, 
or  Little  Spain,  in  honour  of  the  country  by  whofe  fove- 
reign  he  was  employed ;  but,  giving  the  name  ol  St.  Do¬ 
mingo  to  a  city  which  he  or  his  brother  Bartholomew 
built  in  1494,  the  whole  ifland,  in  prqcefs  of  time,  came  to 
be  fo  called,  as  frequently  as  Hifpaniola.  Hayti  was  the 
Indian  name.  He  found  the  inhabitants  entirely,  naked, 
their  black  hair,  long  and  uncurled,  floating  upon  their 
{boulders,  or  bound  in  treffes  round  their  heads.  Their 
complexion  was  of  a  duiky  copper  colour ;  their  afpeft 
gentle  and  timid;  though  not  tall,  they  were  well-lhaped 
and  aftive.  They  were  governed  by  feven  caziques,  or 
kings,  who  reigned  each  over  a  different  diviflon  of  the 
ifland  ;  and,  according  to  the  report  of  Columbus  to  the 
Spanifti  monarch,  they  were  the  moft  unoffending,  gentle, 
and  benevolent,  of  the  human  race.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
fuppofed,  that  they  were  defcended  from  the  Arrawauk 
tribe  of  Guiana. 

The  ifland  of  Hifpaniola  is  feparated  from  Cuba  by  a 
ftrait,  called  the  Windward  Paffage,  about  twelve  leagues 
in  width.  Next  to  Cuba,  it  is  the  largeft  ifland  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  the  moft  fertile,  and  the  moft  pleafant ;  be¬ 
ing  fituated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  the  ifland  of 
Jamaica  and  Cuba  on  the  weft,  and  Porto  Rico  on  the  eaft. 
When  firft  difcovered,  the  Spaniards  were  received  hofpi- 
tably  by  the  natives  ;  but  their  frequent  quarrels,  from 
time  to  time,  ended  nearly  in  their  extermination.  This 
being  the  firft  tranfatlantic  difcovery  by  the  Spaniards,  it 
was  the  centre  of  their  commerce,  and  was  for  fome  time 
a  very  flourilhing  colony  ;  but,  after  the  difcovery  of  Peru 
it  leems  to  have  been  neglected.  In  the  middle  of  the  fe- 
venteenth  century,  the  French  began  to  refort  and  fettle 
on  the  ifland  ;  the  firft  that  came  were  Buccaneers  ;  but 
thefe  were  fome  time  afterwards  followed  by  others,  who 
became  regular  planters.  The  court  of  France  pretended 
to  difcourage  thefe  fettlers,  but  took  no  effectual  means  to 
prevent  them  ;  and  in  the  year  1697,  by  an  article  in  the 
treaty  of  Rifwick,  the  Spaniards  ceded  the  north-weft  part 
of  the  ifland  to  the  French,  containing  one  of  the  fineft 
territories  in  the  world. 

The  climate  of  Hifpaniola,  though  hot,  is  healthy,  ex¬ 
cept  to  new-comers.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  upon  it  are 
faid  to  live  to  the  uncommon  age  of  120.  It  is  continu¬ 
ally  refrefned  by  breezes  and  rains,  and  its  falubrity  is 
likewife,  in  a  great  meafure,  owing  to  the  beautiful  va¬ 
riety  of  its  furface,  exhibiting  hills  and  valleys,  woods  and 
rivers.  It  contains  forefts  of  palms,  elms,  oaks,  pines,  be- 
fides  leveral  other  forts  of  wood,  not  common  and  hardly 
known  in  Europe ;  and  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  the  pine¬ 
apples,  grapes,  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  limes,  dates,  apri¬ 
cots,  and  other  fruits,  have  a  fuperior  flavour  in  Hifpaniola. 
As  to  its  produffs,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  they  are 
much  the  lame  with  thofe  of  the  other  Weft-Indian  iflands. 
Crocodiles,  or  alligators,  infeft  its  coaffs  and  rivers  ;  but 
they  abound,  at  the  fame  time,  with  turtles.  Befides 
the  commodities  already  mentioned,  Hifpaniola  produces 
great  plenty  of  indigo,  cotton,  cocoa,  coffee,  ginger,  to¬ 
bacco,  fait,  wax,  honey,  and  ambergrife,  befides  a  variety 
of  drugs  and  dyers’  woods.  It  abounded  in  gold  mines, 
which  the  Spaniards  exhaufted  ;  compelling  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  by  the  moft  unheard-of  cruelties,  to  work  as  Haves 
in  exploring  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  this  metal. 

Soon  after  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  the  French  fet  a  lau¬ 
dable  example  of  induftry  and  affivity  in  the  ifland,  wifely 
fuperfeding  the  value  of  gold  mines  'by  the  introduftion 
of  the  moft  valuable  plantations  ;  and,  in  1702,  Port  au 
Prince  was  made  the  feat  of  the  French  government.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  in  proportion  as  the  French  liouriihed, 
the  Spaniards  decayed.  From  the  year  1722,  the  French 
colony  in  Hifpaniola  gradually  rofe  to  the  higheft  pitch 
of  proiperity.  In  17  54,- the  amount  of  the  various  com- 
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modifies  of  the  colony  was  equal  to  1,261,4691.  fterling, 
and  the  imports  from  the  mother-country  amounted  to 
1>777>5°9l.  fterling.  There  were  14,000  white  inhabitants, 
nearly  4000  free  mulattoes,  and  upwards  of  172,000  ne¬ 
groes,  which  they  had  imported  from  Africa ;  599  fugar 
plantations,  3379  of  indigo,  98,946  cocoa-trees,  6,300,367 
cotton-plants,  and  near  22,000,000  caffia-trees;  63,000 
horfes  and  mules,  93,000  heads  of  horned  cattle,  6,000,000 
banana-trees;  upwards  of  1,000,000  plots  of  potatoes; 
226,000  plots  of  yams  ;  and  near  3,000,000  trenches  of 
manioc. 

At  the  epoch  of  the  French  revolution,  in  1789,  the 
Spaniards  had  only  four  and  twenty  fugar- works.  They 
paid  with  raw  fugar,  hides,  timber,  and  piaftres,.  for  the 
finall  number  of  cargoes  they  received  from  Europe.  Bo¬ 
lides  11,000  heads  of  cattle,  they  furnilhed  the  •'French 
part  of  St.  Domingo  with  horfes,  mules,  and  fome  to¬ 
bacco.  Next  to  the  ancient  city  of  St.  Domingo,  their 
principal  towns  were  Monte  Chrifti,  La  Vega,  St.  Jago, 
Zeibo,  St.  Thome,  Azua,  and  Ilabella;  and,  at  the  time 
of  its  ceflion  to  France,  the  Spanifti  part  of  the  ifland 
counted  only  125,000  inhabitants,  110,000  of  whom  were 
free  people,  and  15,000  negro  (laves.  From  1776  till 
1789,  the  profperity  of  the  French  colony  of  Hifpaniola 
was  at  its  greateft  height.  It  was  divided  into  the  north¬ 
ern,  weftern,  and  louthem,  provinces.  The  principal  towns 
were  Cape  Fran$ois,  Fort  Dauphin,  Port  de  Paix,  and 
Cape  St.  Nicholas.  The  produce  of  thefe  different  plan¬ 
tations,  in  1788,  confifted  of  163,405,5001b.  of  fugar, 
68,151,0001b.  of  coffee,  6,289,0001b.  of  cotton,  930,0001b. 
of  indigo,  150,0001b.  of  cacao,  34,453,0001b.  of  fyrufJ ; 
worth  in  all,  with  fome  lefs  important  articles,  13  5,763,000 
French  livres.  It  was  lent  to  France  in  686  velfels  of 
199,122  tons.  The  goods  imported  into  the  colony  from 
different  ports  of  France,  in  465  veffels  of  138,62410ns, 
amounted  to  the  value  of  54,578,000  French  livres.  At 
the  ceflion  of  the  Spanifti  part  'of  St.  Domingo  to  the 
French,  the  whole  ifland  was  divided  into  five  depart¬ 
ments  ;  of  the  fouih,  of  the  weft,  of  the  north,  of  Sa- 
mana,  and  of  l'Inganne. 

But  France  never  enjoyed  this  great  acceflion  of  Weft- 
Indian  territory.  Several  years  before  the  treaty  of  Bafle, 
the  fpirit  of  revolt  had  broken  out  in  the  French  part  of 
St.  Domingo,  and  in  1791  a  moft  alarming  in furreflion 
of  the  negroes  had  deluged  half  of  the  northern  province 
with  blood.  In  two  months  upwards  of  2000  white  per- 
fons  perifhed  ;  1200  families  were  reduced  to  indigence  ; 
180  plantations  of  fugar,  about  900  of  coffee,  cotton,  and 
iridigo,  were  deftroyed,  and  the  buildings  confumed  by 
fire.  Deftruetion  every  where  marked  the  prog-refs  of  the 
blacks;  and  refiflance,  fays  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards,  who  was 
an  eye-witnefs  of  their  ravages,  was  confidered  as  una¬ 
vailing  and  hopelefs.  From  the  northern  province  the 
rebellion  Ipread  to  the  welt,  where  it  was,  however,  foon 
quelled  by  the  concordat  of  the  1  2th  of  September.  The 
wavering  conduft  of  the  firft  national  affenibly  of  France, 
however,  with  refpeft  to  the  abolition  of  the  negro-llavery ; 
the  decree  of  the  legiflative  alfembly,  which  acknowledged 
the  political  equality  of  the  free  negroes  and  people  of 
colour  with  the  whites  ;  the  appointment  of  three  com- 
miflioners  noted  for  the  violence  of  their  republican  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  and  the  arrival  of  a  force  of  8000  men  in  the 
month  of  September  1792,  inftead  of  reftoring  the  peace 
of  the  colony,  kept  alive  the  flame  of  the  '.ifcontent, 
which  raged  with  frelh  fury  in  1793,  when  the  two  re¬ 
maining  commiflioners  of  the  convention,  Santhonax  and 
Polverel,  proclaimed  the  emancipation  of  all  the  Haves 
in  the  colony..  O11  the  21ft  of  June,  Macaya,  a  leader  of 
the  blacks,  entered  Cape  Francois  with  upwards  of  3000 
Haves,  and  began  an  md  ifcriminate  daughter  of  the  French. 

Under  thele  civcumftances,  fome  of  the  planters  invited 
the  Britilh  government  to  take  poffeflion  of  St.  Domingo. 
A  fmall  armament  of  about  870  rank  and  file,  lent  from 
Janiaica,  took  fort  jeremie,  and  tire  mole  of  Cape  St.  Ni¬ 
cholas.  In  the  middle  of  January  1794,  the  Britilh  troops 
entered  Tiburon*  and  directed  their  views  towards  Port 
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de  Paix.  The  fort  of  l’Acul,  hi  the  vicinity  of  Leogane, 
was  carried  on  the  19th  of  February;  and  the  town  of 
Port  au  Prince  lurrendered  on  the  4th  of  June.  But  from 
this  period  tlieBritifli  power  in  Hifpaniola  declined;  the 
yellow  fever  broke  out  among  the  troops;  forty  officers, 
and  600  rank  and  rile,  fell  victims  to  its  ravages  within 
two  faonths  after  the  furrender  of  the  garrifon. 

In  the  mean  time  the  French  commiffioners,  Santhonax  and 
Pol  Verel, returned  to  France ;  while  Rigaud,  a  mulatto,  and 
the  negro  .chief  Touflaint  FOuverture,  who  headed  the  army 
of  the  blacks,  re-captured  Tiburon,  Leogane,  Jean  Rabel, 
Petite  Riviere,  and  retained  the  whole  of  the  northern  pro¬ 
vince,  except  the  Mole,  and  Fort  Dauphin.  A  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  7000  Britifh  troops  arrived  at  the  Mole  of  St.  Ni¬ 
cholas  in  May  1796;  but  a  dreadful  mortality  impeded 
the  progrefs  of  the  Britifh  arms.  The  armed  negroes  com¬ 
menced  operations  in  every  quarter  round  the  capital ;  and, 
at  the  very  time  when  general  Simcoe  arrived  at  St.  Do¬ 
mingo  to  recover'  the  Britifh  character,  Ton  (Taint  received 
the  fanflion  of  the  chief  command  which  he  had  a  (Turned, 
by  being  appointed  generaliffimo  of  the  armies  in  Hifpa¬ 
niola  by  the  French  government;  who  thus  re'folved  to 
fupplant  the  Englifli,  by  pretending  to  give  up  the  ifland 
to  the  natives  and  blacks.  General  Simcoe,  in  confe- 
quence,  returned  to  England  in  Auguft  1797 ;  and  gene¬ 
ral  Maitland,  who  arrived  at  Port  au  Prince  in  April  1798, 
withdrew  the  j-emainder  of  the  Engliffi  forces,  and  eva¬ 
cuated  the  ifland. 

At  this  time  the  force  of  Touffiaint  l’Ouverture,  in  the 
northern  province,  amounted  to  about  40,000  men;  but 
In  the  year  1800  it  had  increafed  to  more  than  double 
that  number.  He  declared  the  independence  of  Hifpa- 
siioia,  and  was  proclaimed  emperor,  on  the  firft  of  July 
i8oi.  But  in  the  month  of  December,  the  fame  year,  an 
expedition  (ailed  from  France  with  a  force  of  20,000  men, 
commanded  by  general  le  Clerc,  brother-in-law  to  Bona¬ 
parte,  then  nrll  conful.  They  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Sama¬ 
ria,  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  the  ifland,  on  the  28th  of  the 
fame  month;  but,  before  they  entered  Cape  Frangois,  the 
city  was  laid  in  allies.  On  the  17th  of  February  1802,  le 
Clerc  commenced  his  campaign,  and  fought  with  varied 
fuccefs  until  the  firft  of  May,  when  hoftilities  ceafed  with 
generals  Touflaint  and  Chriitophe,  in  confequence  of  an 
aflfurance  that  the  French  would  concede  to  them  their 
rights  and  liberties.  But,  during  this  treacherous  truce, 
the  unfortunate  Touffiaint  was  feized  in  his  plantation, 
and  conveyed  a  prifoner  on-board  a  French  veffel,  with 
his  wife  and  children.  He  lingered  in  a  dungeon  at  Pa¬ 
ris  tiil  the  month  of  April  1803,  when  it  is  generally  lup- 
pofed  lie  was  fecretly  murdered. 

This  celebrated,  negro  chief,  according  to  his'  biogra¬ 
pher  Marcus  Rainsford,  elq.  in  his  “  Account  of  the  Black 
Empire  of  Hayti,”  publiflied  in  1806,  left  a  character  be¬ 
hind  him  highly  eftimable,  whether  we  regard  it  for  its 
moral  tendency,  its  magnanimity  in  time  of  peril  and 
danger,  or  its  amiable  complacency  in  domeftic  life.  “  In 
perfon,  (fays  Mr.  Rainsford,)  Touflaint  was  of  a  manly 
form,  above  the  middle  ftature ;  with  a  countenance  bold 
and  ftriking,  yet  full  of  the  mod  prepoffeffing  (uavity — ter¬ 
rible  to  an  enemy,  but  inviting  to  the  objefts  of  his 
friendfliip  or  his  love.  His  manners  and  his  deportment 
were  elegant  when  occafion  required,  but  eafy  and  fami¬ 
liar  in  common  ;  when  an  inferior  addreffed  him,  lie  bent 
with  the  molt  obliging  affiduity,  and  adapted  himfelf  pre- 
cifeiy,  without  feeming  condefcenfion,  to  their  peculiar 
circumftances.  He  received  in  public  a  general  and  vo¬ 
luntary  refpeft,  which  he  was  anxious  to  return,  or  ra¬ 
ther  to  prevent,  by  the  molt  pleating  civilities.  His  uni¬ 
form  was  a  kind  of  bluejacket,  with  a  large  red  cape  fall¬ 
ing  over  the  (boulders  ;  red  cuffs,  with  eight  rows  of  lace 
on  the  arms,  and  a  pair  of  large  gold  epaulettes  thrown 
back;  fcarlet  waiftcoat  and  pantaloons,  with  half-boots; 
round  hat,  with  a  red  feather,  and  a  national  cockade; 
thefe,  with  an  extreme  large  (word,  formed  his  equip¬ 
ment.  He  was  an  aftoniftiing  horfeman,  and  travelled 
•with,  inconceivable  rapidity.” 


The  perfidy  of  the  French  conful,  in  thus  violating  the 
truce,  and  putting  to  death  the  very  “chief  with  whom  he 
juft  before  affected  to  form  an  alliance,  only  ferved  to 
roufe  the  blacks  to  a  more  vigorous  oppofition ;  and  ge¬ 
neral  Deflalines,  who  fucceeded  to  the  command  of  the 
black  army,  foon  began  to  carry  every  thing  before  him, 
notwithftanding  that  the  French  had  recourfe  to  the  fa- 
vage  cruelty  of  hunting  down  and  deftroying  the  negroes 
with  blood-hounds  trained  for  the  purpofe! 

By  the  middle  of  Oftober  1802,  Fort  Dauphin,  Port  de 
Paix,  and  feveral  other  important  pofts,  were  completely 
loft  to  the  French  ;  and  their  general  in  chief,  Viflor  Ema¬ 
nuel  le  Clerc,  died  in  the  night  of  the  firft  of  November. 
His  fucceffor,  Roc.hambeau,  continued  the  war  with  no 
better  fortune  until  the  beginning  of  1803,  when  another 
treacherous  ceffation  of  arms  gave  place  to  frefh  cruelties. 
During  this  armiftice,  the  blacks  under  Deflalines  took 
care  to  provide  great  reinforcements ;  and  on  its  expira¬ 
tion  they  drove  the  French  in  every  direftion  ;  and,  on 
the  30th  of  November  1803,  forced  them  to  furrender, 
and  evacuate  the  ifland.  To  avoid  being  funk  with  red- 
hot  (hot  in  the  harbour,  the  French  put  themfelves  under 
the  prote&ion  of  an  Englifli  fquadron,  then  cruizing  be¬ 
fore  the  Cape,  which  conveyed  them  prifoners  to  Jamaica.. 
General  Rochambeau  was  fent  to  England. 

The  independence  ot  Hifpaniola  was  now  again  pro¬ 
claimed  on  the  29th  of  November  1S03  ;  and,  to  oblite¬ 
rate  every  remembrance  of  their  former  flavery,  the  chiefs, 
who  had  thus  effected  the  freedom  of  the  ifland,  reftored 
to  it,  on  the  firft  of  January  1804,  its  original  name  of 
Hayti:  In  the  beginning  of  May,  general  Deflalines  was 
inverted  with  the  government  of  the  ifland  for  life ;  and 
on  the  8th  of  September  he  affumed  the  title  of  emperor 
of  Hayti,  by  the  name  of  Jaques  the  Firft.  His  reign, 
however,  was  of  fliort  duration.  He  fell  in  a  confpiracy, 
in  the  year  1806,  and  republican  principles  revived  at  his 
death,  under  the  command  of  the  black  general  Chrifto- 
phe,  who,  inftead  of  the  title  of  emperor,  affumed  that  of 
“  prefident  of  the  federal  government  of  Hayti.”  Againft 
him  one  Petion,  a  Frenchman,  revolted  ;  and  a  predatory 
war  has  been  carried  on  between  their  partifans,  with  va¬ 
rious  fucceis,  ever  fince  ;  but  without  fuftering  either  the 
French  or  the  Englifli  to  take  advantage  of  their  quarrels, 
or  to  deftroy  the  independence  of  the  ifland,  which  to 
this  day  continues  to  trade  with  the  Englifli  and  the 
Americans. 

Of  the  viciflitudes  which  have  attended  this  celebrated 
ifland,  the  mod  remarkable  account  is  given  by  Mr.  Ca- 
pel  Lofft,  in  his  Introduction  to  Rickman’s  “  Ode  on  the 
Emancipation  of  the  Blacks  of  St.  Domingo.”  He  dates, 
that  when  Hifpaniola  -  was  firft  difeovered  by  Columbus, 
its  inhabitants  were  computed  at  a  million.  It  will  hardly 
he  believed  that  bigotry,  avarice,  and  the  rage  of  con- 
queft,  had  reduced  them,  in  fifteen  years,  to  little  more 
than  a  16th  part  of  that  number,  or  60,000.  In  1788, 
the  population  was  eftimated  at  21,808  free  people  of  co¬ 
lour,  and  405,528  (laves,  with  27,717  white  inhabitants  : 
making  in  the  whole  49,525  free  :  the  proportion  of  (laves 
to  freemen  being  about  8|  to  1  ;  and  the  total  population 
4-55)°53-  So  that,  with  continued  importation  of  (laves 
from  Africa,  with  fome  acceflion  to  numbers  by  emi¬ 
grations  from  Europe,  and  with  all  the  advantages  of  a 
molt  favourable  air  and  foil,  and  a  molt  fertile  climate, 
near  three  centuries  had  not  half  repaired  the  deftruftion 
produced  in  about  the  feventh  part  of  one  century.  Such 
are  the  demons  of  war,  rapacity,  religious  intolerance, 
and  the  domination  arrogated  upon  the  difference  of  co¬ 
lour  by  man  over  his  brother  man.  And  fuch  the  fate  of 
an  ifland  which  has  nearly  half  the  furface  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  lince  it  contains  above  36,000  fquare  miles  ;  and 
which,  left  to  its  natural  aptitude  for  increafe  of  popula¬ 
tion,  would  probably,  in  three  centuries,  have  rifen  to 
much  more  than  half  the  population  of  Great  Britain  it- 
lelf.” 

Of  the  natural  advantages  of  this  ifland,  we  cannot 
give  a  ftronger  or  more  pleafing  picture,  than  by  conT 
1  r  eluding 
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•eluding  with  the  following  ext  raft  from  Mr.  RainsfortTs 
work. — •"  No  defcription  that  we  have  yet  met  with  is 
adequate  to  the  appearance,  even  at  the  prefent  day,  of  a 
country,  which  requires  all  the  aid  of  romance  to  imagine, 
much  lei's  to  defcribe  :  of  fertility,  which  it  requires  but 
'the  foftering  hand  of  man  to  gfiide  to  all  the  pUrpofes  of 
•Hie,  and  of  a  climate  the  molt  falubrtous  amofig  the  An¬ 
tilles,  and  in  which  longevity  is  general.”  “  In  theft;  de¬ 
lightful  countries  too,”  obferves  Robertfon,  “  Nature 
feemed  to  alfume  another  form  ;  every  tree,  and  plant,  and 
animal,  was  different  from  thofe  Of  the  ancient  liemif- 
phere  ;  Columbus  boalted  of  having  difcovered  the  origi¬ 
nal  Jeat  of  Paradife .”  “  In  thefe  delightful  vales,”  exclaims 
the  abbe  Raynal,  “  all  the  l'weets  of  1’pring  are  enjoyed, 
•wdthout  either  winter  or  fumnier.  There  are  but  two  fea- 
fons  in  the  year,  and  they  are  equally  fine.  The  ground, 
always  laden  with  fruit,  and  covered  with  flowers,  rea¬ 
lizes  the  delights  and  riches  of  poetical  defcription.  Wher¬ 
ever  we  turn  our  eyes,  we  are  enchanted  with  a  variety 
of  objefts  coloured  and  reflected  by  the  cleared  light. 
The  air  is  temperate  in  the  day-time,  and  the  nights  are 
conllantly  cool.”  “  In  a  country  of  fitch  magnitude,” 
fays  Bryan  Edwards,  “  diverfified  with  plains  of  valt  ex¬ 
tent,  and  mountains  of  prodigious  height,  is  probably  to 
be  found  every  fpecies  of  foil  which  nature  has  affigned 
to  all  the  tropical  parts  of  the  earth.  In  general  it  is  fer¬ 
tile  in  the  higheft  degree,  every  where  well  watered,  and 
producing  almoft  every  variety  of  vegetable  nature  and 
beauty,  for  ufe,  for  food,  and  luxury,  which  the  lavilh 
hand  of  a  bountiful  providence  has  be /to  wed  on  the  richeft 
portion  of  the  globe.”  “  The  poffeffions  of  France  in  this 
noble  ifland,”  he  continues,  “  were  conlidered  as  the  gar¬ 
den  of  the  Weft  Indies,  and  for  beautiful  fcenery,  rich- 
nefs  of  foil,  falubrity,  and  variety  of  climate,  might juftly 
be  deemed  the  paradife  of  the  new  world.” — See  Edwards’s 
Hiftory  of  the  Weft  Indies,  vol.  iii.  p.  151,  See. 

HISPEL'LUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 
Umbria. 

HIS'PID,  adj.  {lifpidus,  Lat.  rough.]  Rough;  briftly; 
fhaggy. 

to  HISS,  v.  n.  fiifj'cn,  Dut.]  To  utter  a  noife  like  that 
of  a  ferpent.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  word  cannot  be 
pronounced  without  making  the  noife  which  it  fignifies. — 
The  merchants  fltall  hifs  at  thee.  Ezek.  xxvii.  36. 

Againft  the  fteed  he  threw 
His  forceful  (pear,  which,  hiffing  as  it  flew, 

Pierc’d  through  the  yielding  planks.  Drydcn.  . 

To  condemn  at  a  public  exhibition ;  which  is  fometimes 
•done  by  hiffing  : 

Men  fhall  purfue  with  merited  difgrace  ; 

Hifs,  clap  their  hands,  and  from  his  country  chace.  Sandys. 

To  HISS,  v.  a.  [hipcean,  Sax.]  To  condemn  by  biffing; 
to  explode. — Every  one  will  hifs  him  out  to  his  difgrace. 
Ecclf.  xxii.  1. — To  procure  liiffes  or  difgrace  : 

Thy  mother  plays,  and  I 
Play  too;  but  lb  dilgrac’d  a  part,  whofe  iflue 
Will  hifs  me  to  my  grave.  Shakefpcar(. 

HISS, /  The  voice  of  a  ferpent,  and  of  fome  other 
animals. — He  hifs  for  hifs  return’d,  with  forked  tongue. 
Milton. — Cenfure ;  expreffion  of  contempt  ufed  in  theatres : 
Fierce  champion  fortitude,  that  knows  no  fears 

Of  liiffes,  blows,  or  want,  or  lofs,  of  ears.  Pope. 

HISS' AR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  and  capital  of  a  difi- 
trift,  to  which  it  gives  name,  in  the  province  of  Delhi, 
near  the  river  Surfooty :  112  miles  weft-north-weft  of 
Delhi.  Lat.  22.  5.  N.  ion.  75.  40.  E.  Greenwich. 

HISS’ ING,  /.  The  aft  of  making  a  noife  like  a  ferpent; 
an  expreffion  of  contempt  by  hifles. 

HIST,  inter] .  [of  doubtful  original:  fome  thought  it  a 

corruption  of  hufh,  hvjh  it,  hufit,  hijl-,  others  call  it  an  Irifli 
verb  commanding  filence.]  An  exclamation  commanding 
filence :  ° 

Yom  X.  No.  654. 


Mute  filence  hijl  along! 

’Lefs  Philomel  will  deign  a  fong, 

In  her  fweeteft  faddeft  plight, 

Smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  night  Mi  lien. 

HIS'TER,  f.  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  infefts  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  coleoptera;  the  characters  of  which 
are:  antennae  clavate,  the  club  folid,  the  laft  joint  com- 
prefled,  decurved  ;  head  retraftile  within  the  body ;  mouth 
forcipated ;  fhells  fhorter  than  the  body,  truncate;  fore- 
flianks  toothed,  hind-fhanks  lpinous.  The  fpecies  at  pre- 
len  t  known  are  as  follow  : 

1.  Hifter  major:  black;  fhells  fubftriate;  thorax  ciliate 
at  the  edges,  with  ferruginous  hair.  Inhabits  Africa. 

2.  Hifter  unicolor:  .'body  black;  elytra  or  fhells  red; 
body  polifhed  and  very  fhining,  form  almoft  fquare;  tho¬ 
rax  large,  and  highly  polifhed  :  anteriorly  it  is  made  with 
a  flope,  in  the  cavity  of  which' is  lodged  the  head,  the 
pofition  of  which  is  only  difcovered  by  the  projection  of 
the  maxillse  ;  for  the  head  is  often  fo  withdrawn  under 
the  thorax,  that  the  infeft  looks  as  if  it  had  none :  it  can 
protrude  or  withdraw  its  head  at  pleafure.  The  elytra 
are  as  it  were  cut  off  towards  the  extremity,  and  do  not 
cover  the  whole  of  the  abdomen.;  they  are  extremely 
imooth,  and  have  a  few  ftriie,  fcarcely  perceptible,  to¬ 
wards  their  outward  fide,  (lightly  tinged  with  red.  It  is. 
found  in  cow-dung,  and  often  on  land.  Inhabits  Eng¬ 
land,  almoft  every  part  of  Europe,  and  America.  This 
is  delineated  on  the  Engraving,  at  fig.  7. 

3 .  Hifter  glabratus :  black,  polifhed;  fhells  punftured, 
fubftriate,  as  long  as  the  abdomen;  retufe  behind.  Inha¬ 
bits  Germany. 

4.  Hifter  femipunftatus :  braffy-bhek,  polifhed ;  fhells 
obliquely  ftriate  at  the  bale,  obfoletely  punftured  at  the  tip; 
all  the  (hanks  comprefled  and  ferrate.  Inhabits  Barbary. 

5.  Hifter  fcaber :  black,  rough  with  elevated  dots  ;  legs 
black.  Inhabits  Spain. 

6.  Hifter  cyaneus:  thorax  braffy ;  fhells  bluifh  ;  head 
dufky;  thorax  fubpunftured  at  the  edge;  fhells  polifhed, 
abbreviated,  obliquely  ftriate  at  the  bale;  legs  black.  In¬ 
habits  New  Holland. 

7.  Hifter  planus :  plane,  opake,  black  ;  fliells  quite  na¬ 
ked.  Inhabits  Helvetia. 

8.  Hifter  brunneus ;  ferruginous ;  fhells  fubftriate.  In¬ 
habits  Sweden. 

9.  Hifter  pygmseus :  black;  fliells  naked,  fmooth.  In¬ 
habits  Europe. 

10;  Hifter  depreffus  :  depreffed,  black,  polifhed ;  fliells 
fubftriate.  Found  under  the  bark  of  birch-trees. 

11.  Hifter  quadridentatus :  depreffed,  black,  polifhed.* 
fliells  with  a  Angle  ftripe;  jaws  exferted,  longer  than  the 
head.  Inhabits,  North  America. 

12.  Hifter  maxillofus :  depreffed,  black,  polifhed;  fliells 
ftriate;  jaws  large,  as  long  as  the  thorax,  the  left  one 
dilated  at  the  bale  within,  and  toothed;  thorax  plane, 
rounded  behind ;  fliells  abbreviated.  Inhabits  America. 

13.  Hifter  fulcatus  :  black;  thorax  with  five  railed  lines, 
fhells  with  three,  the  interftices  punctured ;  fore-legs 
toothed.  Inhabits  Europe. 

14.  Hifter  oblongus :  depreffed,  black,  polifhed  ;  fhells 
ftriate ;  body  oblong.  Inhabits  Sweden,  under  the  bark 
of  the  roots  of  the  afh-tree. 

15.  Hifter  abbreviatus  :  black;  fliells  with  crenate  ftrix, 
the  inner  ones  abbreviated.  Inhabits  America. 

16.  Hifter  finuatus  :  black  ;  fliells  with  a  finuate  rufous 
fpot  in  the  middle,  ftriate  on  the  inner  edge,  fmooth  at 
the  future.  Inhabits  German}'-. 

17.  Hifter  cruciatus :  black;  fliells  teftaceous,  with  a 
common  black  crofs;  fmooth,  polifhed,  the  future  and 
fpot  croffing  it  in  the  middle,  hind  margin  black.  Inha¬ 
bits  Barbary. 

18.  Hifter  bimaculatus  :  black;  fliells  ftriate,  with  each 
a  red  fpot  behind.  Inhabits  Europe ;  and  found  plenti¬ 
fully  in  England :  it  is  a  final  1  fpecies,  fhown  at  fig.  8. 

19.  Hifter  quadrimaculatus  :  black ;  fhells  with  two  red 
fpots  on  each.  Inhabits  Europe. 

3  G 
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so.  Hiller  teneus  %  brafly;  lliells  ftriate  at  the  bafe, 
punctured  at  the  tip.  Inhabits  Europe. 

21.  Hiller  detritus:  black,  Ihining ;  Ihells  with  four 
oblique  Itrias  at  the'  bafe,  the  tip  dulky  and  punftured. 
Inhabits  New  Holland. 

22.  Hiller  picipes :  oblong,  black ;  flaells  very  Ihort ; 
antennae  and  legs  pitchy.  Inhabits  Germany. 

23.  Hiller  csefius :  black;  thorax  with  a  tranfverfe 
groove :  antennae  ferruginous.  Inhabits  Germany. 

24..  Hiller  apterus :  body  tawny,  and  without  wings. 
Inhabits  Italy.  , 

HISTLT'A,  in  ancient  geography,  a  city  of  Euboea, 
anciently  called  Talantia.  It  was  near  the  promontory 
called  Ceneum.  Homer. 

HISTTE'OTIS,  a  country  of  Thelfaly,  fituate  below 
mount  Olympus  and  mount  Olfa,  anciently  called  Doris, 
from  Dorus  the  fon  of  Deucalion,  and  inhabited  by  the 
Pelalgi.  The  Pelafgi  were  driven  from  the  country  by 
the  Cadmeans,  and  thefe  laft  were  alfo  difpoffefled  by  the 
Perrhtebeans,  who  gave  to  their  newly-acquired  polfelfions 
the  name  of  Hiftiteotis,  or  Elliaeotis,  from  Eftisea,  or  Hif- 
tisea,  a  town  of  Euboea,  which  they  had  then  lately  de- 
ftroyed,  and  whofe  inhabitants  they  had  carried  to  Thef- 
faly  with  them.  Strabo. — Alfo  a  fmall  country  of  Euboea, 
of  which  Hiltisea,  or  Eftite,  was  the  capital. 

HISTIODRO'MIA,/  [from  lfw»,  Gr.  a  fail,  and  0 
a  courfe.]  The  art  of  navigation  ;  the  art  of  failing. 

HIS'TO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile:  twenty-two 
miles  fouth-well  of  Cuenca. 

HISTORIAN,  f.  [hijloricus,  Lat.  hijlorien,  Fr.]  A  wri¬ 
ter  of  fails  and  events  ;  a  writer  of  hiltory. — There  are 
four  principal  things  eftential  to  conllitute  a  good  hijlorian : 
the  firll  is,  to  be  well  inftructed  in  what  he  undertakes  to 
relate  ;  the  fecond,  to  be  able,  without  any  difguife,  to  fay 
what  he  thinks  to  be  the  truth ;  the  third,  to  be  capable 
of  relating  plainly  and  fatisfailorily  what  he  knows  ;  the 
fourth,  to  be  capable  of  judging  of  the  events,  and  of 
thofe  who  occafion  them.  Le  Clerc. 

HISTOR'IC,  or  Historical,  adj.  [ hijloriqne ,  Fr.  hij- 
loricus,  Lat.]  Containing  or  giving  an  account  of  fails 
and  events. — In  an  hijlorkal  relation,  we  ufe  tenns  that 
are  moll  proper  and  belt  known.  Burnet. 

Here  rifmg  bold  the  patriot’s  honell  face ; 

There  warriors  frowning  in  hijloric  brafs.  Pope. 

Suitable  or  pertaining  to  hillory  or  narrative  : 

With  equal  juftice  and  hijloric  care. 

Their  laws,  their  toils,  their  arms,  with  his  compare.  Prior. 

HISTORICALLY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  hillory  ;  by 
way  of  narration.- — The  gofpels,  which  are  weekly  read, 
do  all  hijlorically  declare  fomething  which  our  Lord  Jefus 
Chrilt-  liimfelf  either  fpoke,  did,  or  fullered,  in  his  own 
perfon.  Hooker. 

HISTOR'ICE,  f.  [from  hiJlory.~\  That  part  of  grammar 
which  explains  the  meaning  of  authors.  Scott. 

To  HISTOR'IFY,  v.  a.  [from  hijlory. ~\  To  relate  ;  to 
record  in  hillory. — The  third  age  they  term  hitloricon  ; 
that  is,  fuch  wherein  matters  have  been  more  truly  hijlo- 
rified ,  and  therefore  may  be  believed.  Brown. 

HISTORIOGRAPHER,  f.  [i^x  and  yt>a.Qio,  Gr. 
hijtoriographe ,  Fr.]  An  hiltorian  ;  a  writer  of  hiftoiy . — What 
poor  ideas  muff  llrangers  conceive  of  perfons  famous 
among  us,  Ihould  they  form  their  notions  of  them  from 
the  writings  of  thofe  our  hijloriographers.  Addifon. 

HISTORIOGRAPHY,/  [.; and  y?xpu,  Gr.]  The 
art  or  employment  of  the  hiltorian. 

HISTORIOL'OGY,  [  [wo^ia,  Gr.  hillory,  and  Aoyoj, 
a  defcription.]  The  knowledge  of  hiltory  ;  the  art  of  ex¬ 
plaining  hiitorical  falls. 

HISTORY,  J.  [iro|ia,  Gr.  hijloria,  Lat.  hifloire,  Fr.] 
A  narration  of  events  and  fafts  delivered  with  dignity: 
Juftly  Cxfar  fcorns  the  poet’s  lays  ; 

It  is  to  kijlory  he  trulls  for  praile.  Pope. 
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Narration  ;  relation. — The  hijlory  part  lay  within  a  little 
room.  Wifcman. 

What  kiJloriesi  of  toil  could  I  declare  ? 

But  Hill  long-wearied  nature  wants  repair.  Pope. 

The  knowledge  of  facts  and  events.. — Hijlory ,  fo  far  as  ife 
relates  to  the  affairs  of  the  bible,  is  neceffary  to  divines. 
Watts. 

History,  according  to  a  very  juft  and  celebrated  de¬ 
finition  of  it,  is  “ phiiojophy  teaching  by  example-,"  and  the 
grand  purpofe  to  be  anfwered  by  dipping  into  the  records 
of  pall  ages,  is  to  learn  how  to  avoid  thofe  errors  which 
have  heretofore  proved  injurious  to  human  happinefs,  and 
by  what  means  the  general  welfare  may  be  bell  promoted 
and  fecured.  If  hiltory  be  not  written.,  and  if  it  be  not 
read,  in  this  fpirit  and  intention,  as  well  may  the  roman¬ 
tic  tales  of  an  Amadis  or  an  Orlando  be  ftudied,  as-  the 
pages  of  the  moll  approved  hiitorical  writers,  ancient  or 
modern.  The  value  of  hiitorical  refearch,  however,  is  too 
well  known  and  appreciated,  not  to  be  made  the  early 
objedl  of  acquirement,  the  moment  a  fecure  foundation, 
can  be  laid  on  claftic  ground,  whereon  the  fuperllru&ure 
may  be  cemented  by  the  powers  of  mind,  and  raifed  to 
eftimation  and  durability.  To  minds  thus  prepared,  H.Jlory 
will  be  found  to  open  like  a  great  and  broad  avenue,  into 
fo  many  of  the  molt  valuable  branches  of  human  learning, 
that  fcarcely  any  train  of  lludy  or  reading  can  be  purified 
without  its  aid,  or  accomplilhed  without  its  fupport.  We 
may  add  too,  that  the  prelent  enlarged  and  divided  Hate 
of  population  of  the  globe,  and  the  new  relations  and 
interelts  created  by  commerce,  have  very  much  enlarged 
the  fphere  of  hillory ;  befides  that  the  times  have  recently 
been  diftinguilhed  by  revolutions  and  changes  of  unufual 
magnitude,  and  of  the  Very  higheft  importance  in  the 
fcale  of  nations. 

As  General  Hillory  necelfarily  includes  an  inveftigation 
of  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  all  nations,  and  indeed  of 
the  globe  ltfelf,  with  all  things  created  or  contained  there¬ 
on,  it  becomes  diviftble  into  three  grand  departments, 
calied  Civil,  Ecclesiatical,  and  Natural,  hillory. 
The  firll  department,  or  that  ufually  called  Civil  Hijlory , 
treats  of  the  rife  and  fall  of  empires,  and  the  progrefs  of 
human  fociety,  in  all  ages  of  the  world  ;  and  this  is  di¬ 
vided  into  Ancient  and  Modern.  Ancient  hillory  terminates 
with  the  fall  of  Rome;  and  modern  hiltory  commences 
with  the  empire  of  the  Saracens.  Both  imply  a  nice  dif- 
crimination  of  the  eras  of  the  time  ;  whence  arifes  Chro¬ 
nology.  Thus  in  tracing  a  long  fucceffion  of  ages,  it 
becomes  expedient  to  note  luch  eras  as  are  diftinguilhed 
by  fome  great  event,  to  which  we  may  refer  tranlaCnons 
of  an  inferior  kind.  This  is  called  an  epoch ;  becaufe  we 
may  there  Hop,  as  at  a  refting-place,  and  contemplate  all 
that  has  happened  both  before  and  after;  by  which  means 
anacronifm,  or  a  confufion  of  times,  is  avoided;  and  for 
this  reafon  all  hillory  Ihould  be  read  or  ftudied  in  the 
ltrift  order  of  chronology.  The  divifion  of  the  globe  into 
continents  and  countries,  Hates  and  empires,  land  and  fea? 
forms  likewife  an  interelling  fource  of  information  ariling 
out  of  this  part  of  general  hillory,  and  is  called  Geo¬ 
graphy.  From  this  department  too  is  colledled  what  is 
termed  heroic  or  military  hijlory ;  which  is  often  a  difplay 
of  thofe  violent  contentions  between  ambitious  princes, 
which  have  paraliled  the  world  a  thoufand  times  more 
than  all  the  awful  concullions  of  nature,  whether  by  vol¬ 
canos,  earthquakes,  tornados,  or  Itorms. 

The  fecond  grand  department,  called  Ecclefiajlical  Hijlory , 
comprehends  what  is  termed  Scripture  hiltory,  from  the 
creation  of  the  worid  to  the  coming  of  the  Meffiah ;  and 
hence  the  eftablilhment  and  progrels'of  the  Chriltian  re¬ 
ligion,  and  the  affairs  of  the  church,  from  the  days  of  the 
apoltles,  to  the  prefent  time.  Out  of  thefe  two  branches 
of  General  Hiltory  arife  what  has  been  termed  perfonal 
hillory,  or  tranfaflions  of  illuftrious  and  learned  peripn- 
ages  in  the  various  walks  of  human  life  ;  this  is  diitin- 
guilhed  by  the  name  of  Biography. 
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The  third  grand  department,  or  Natural  Hijlory,  has  not, 
trill  of  late  years,  been  much  cultivated  in  this  country, 
confequently  not  much  encouraged  ;  though  it  is  of  all 
others  the  molt  pregnant  with  the  feeds-  of  morality,  and 
affords  an  endlefs  variety  of  l'ubjects  whereon  the  rational 
mind  may  delight  to  dwell.  Its  divifion  into  three  king¬ 
doms,  the  animal,  th z  vegetable,  and  the  mineral,  has  been 
long  heard  of,  but  very  little  ftudied  amonglt  us.  Yet, 
while  this  (lock  of  valuable  information  has  been  under¬ 
rated  in  England,  its  progrels  in  France,  and  in  various 
parts  of  Germany,  has  been  ample,  and  evinces  the  im¬ 
proved  Hate  of  foreign  literature.  The  example  has  in¬ 
deed  been  recently  caught  by  other  nations ;  and  literary 
focieties,  formed  for  the  purpofe  of  exploring  the  paths 
of  Nature,  and  illuftrating  the  manifold  works  of  creation, 
are  rifing  up  in  every  poliflied  ftate,  where  philanthropy 
and  benevolence  have  found  a  place. 

In  the  conftruction  of  this  Encyclopaedia,  great  care 
has  been  taken  to  preferve  an  unbroken  chain  of  General 
Hiftory,  by  connecting,  in  point  of  time,  the  events  and 
revolutions  of  the  various  countries  and  empires  of  the 
world,  with  thofe  which  immediately  precede  and  follow, 
under  their  refpective  names  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet ; 
and  by  a  retrofpect  or  reference  to  which,  there  is  no  event 
of  importance,  either  civil  or  political,  but  what  will  be 
found  in  its  proper  place ;  and,  we  truft,  with  due  cor- 
reClnefs  and  impartiality. — Thefe  are  the  indifpenfable 
requifites  attached  to  the  hiftorian,  regulate  by  a  11  riff 
regard  to  time,  place,  and  perfon :  for  Chronology  may  be  • 
deemed  the  thread  of  hiftory — Geography  the  eye — while 
its  principal  ornaments  are  furnifhed  from  Biography. 
See  thefe  articles, in  the  prelent  work. 

In  our  elucidation  of  the  fubjefts  of  Natural  Hijtory, 
we  have  adhered  to  the  fyftem  of  the  great  Linnapus  ; 
adding  to  the  immenie  flock  of  information  furnilhed  by 
the  illuftrious  Swede,  all  the  improvements  and  difcove- 
ries  made  and  publifhed  by  Ikilful  naturalifts  fince  his 
time.  Thefe  will  be  found  amply  defcribed,  and  illuf- 
trated  by  correfl  copper-plate  Engravings,  under  their 
generic  titles  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet,  as  eftablillied 
in  the  Linnaean  claflification  ;  while  the  different  divilions 
and  orders  of  that  claflification,  with  their  refpeflive  ge¬ 
nera,  may  be  feen  under  the  articles  Mammalia,  Orni¬ 
thology,  Amphieia,  Ichthyology,  Entomology, 
and  Helminthology,  with  the  appropriate  Engravings. 

Many  able  difquifttions  on  the  conltruflion  and  im¬ 
portance  of  civil  history,  with  very  forcible  remarks  on 
the  evil  tendency  of  military  hiftory,  have  lately  met  the 
public  eye.  M.  Volney,  in  his  valuable  “  Legons  d'HiJloire ,” 
delivered  at  the  Normal  fchool  in  Paris,  regards  lome 
branches  of  hiftory,  in  the  ftate  we  now  find  them,  as  the 
moll  fruitful  fources  of  prejudice  and  error  to  unguarded 
minds  5  particularly  thofe  which  relate  to  what  is  termed 
“  the  glory  of  heroic  actions,”  and  “  the  wafte  of  empires 
by  the  horrors  of  war.”  Thefe  are  too  often  dreffed  up 
in  glowing  colours,  heightened  by  fiClion,  and  directed  to 
the  paflions,  as  if  the  work  of  human  deftiuclion  were  the 
only  criterion  of  perfection  amongft  men.  He  therefore 
guards  the  lludent  againft  the  empiricifm  of  hiftorians ;  and 
recommends,  in  all  cafes-of  high  colouring,  or  extraordi¬ 
nary  prowels,  a  great  cautiouihefs  of  belief ;  oblerving, 
that  “  he  who  believes  much,  deceives  himfelf.”  The 
Greeks  and  Romans,  he  obferves,  actuated  by  a  1'pirit  of 
proud  and  intolerant  egotil’m,  annihilated  the  books  of 
other  nations,  and  deftroyed,  as  far  as  they  could,  every 
teftimony  which  tended  to  their  own  dil'credit.  And,  in 
fpeaking  of  the  ruin  and  milery  to  which  the  ancient 
conquerors  reduced  other  nations,  he  remarks,  that  in 
Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaffus,  in  Polybius,  and  even  in  Ta¬ 
citus,  there  will  be  found  no  movement  of  indignation, 
no  expreflion  of  regret,  which  the  picture  of  lb  many  hor¬ 
rors  as  they  have  tranfmitted  to  us  ought  to  have  ex¬ 
cited.  Love  of  their  country  was  in  them  a  ferocious 
felrilh  principle,  which  fanCtioned  hatred  to  all  other 
countries.  Tacitus,  who  is  adeemed  as  one  of  the  rood 
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diipaflionate  of  the  Roman  -hiftorians,  mentions  the  de- 
druCtion  of  fame  of  t  he  German  nations  by  wars  among 
themfelves,  as  a  piece  qf  'good  fortune  to  the  Romans ; 
and  he  founds  his  hopes  of  iafety  to  the  Roman  empire 
on  the  prcfpeCt  of  others  being  exterminated  in  the  fame 
manner.  But,  befides  thefe  reafonsfor  diftrufting  hiftorians, 
it  ought  ever  to  be  recollected  how  little  they  can  know  of 
political  negociations,  on  which  fo  many  events  depend; 
their  unavoidable  ignorance  of  many  things  which  they 
boldly  afiert  as  faCts  ;  and  the  various  motives  to  partiality, 
by  which  they  are  too  often  influenced.  Thefe  circum- 
ftances  ought  all  to  convince  us  of  the  neceffity  of  reading 
with  caution,  and  of  rigidly  cxerajing  our  own  judgment. 

This  train  of  reafoning  has  been  lucceftfully  followed 
up  by  Mr.  Brilled,  in  his  work,  “The  Society  of  Friends,” 
publifhed  in  1807,  where,  treating  of  the  conltruflion  of 
Hiftory,  he  concludes  thus:  “  It  were  much  to  be  wifhed, 
that  hiftory  could  be  fomewliat  diverted  from  her  prefimt 
courfe,  into  her  proper  channel ;  namely,  the  coniideration 
of  the  manners  and  condition  of  the  great  mafs  of  the  people 
at  different  periods  of  time ;  marking  out  the  caufes  which, 
have  retarded  or  accelerated  the  progreflive  march  of  the 
human  intellect  towards  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  ; 
and  dwelling  more  flightly  upon  the  atrocities  of  thofe 
who  wade  through  (laughter  to  a  throne,  and  fhut  the 
gates  of  mercy  on  mankind  ;  vvhofe  iteps  are  traced  in  tiie 
blood  of  myriads  of  their  fellow-creatures  ;  and  whofe 
progrefs  is  marked  only  by  the  defalation  of  the  faired 
provinces  of  the  earth.  Thefe  horrible  tranfaCtions,  which 
are  a  libel  on  the  underftanding  and  the  virtue  of  man¬ 
kind,  fhould  be  paffed  over  rapidly,  and  with  exprefiions 
of  abhorrence;  while  our  chief  attention  (hould  be  di¬ 
rected  by  the  hiftorian  to  thofe  means  by  which  the  know¬ 
ledge,  the  happinefs,  and  the  virtues.,  of  mankind,  have 
been  augmented  and  advanced. 

“  But,  is  this  the  line  of  conduCl  which  hiftorians  pur- 
fue  ?  No.  They  are  continually  endeavouring  to  inftil 
into  our  minds  an  admiration  and  envy  of  the  honour  and 
the  glory  of  warlike  nations  ;  that  is,  in.  other  words,  the 
butchery  and  murder  of  mighty  empires.  Read  the  hifto- 
ries  of  Greece,  of  Rome,  of  France,  or  even  of  England, 
and  you  will  find  little  elfe  but  one  continued  feries  of 
bloodfhed  and  (laughter.  And  thefe  are  celebrated  by 
their  hiftorians  as  lplendid,  brilliant,  powerful,  nations  ; 
but  where  does  the  phrafe  happy  nation  occur,  in  the  re¬ 
cords  of  thefe  fages  of  literature?  Happinefs  dwelleth 
only  in  the  tents  of  peace  and  of  virtue  :  (lie  is  frightened 
from  thofe  l’pots  where  the  founding  of  the  clarion  to 
battle,  and  the  trampling  of  armed  hoofs,  are  heard  ;  where 
the  blood-red  banner  of  military  defolation  is  feen  to  float 
upon  the  wings  of  the  wind.  Where  are  the  hiftorians  who 
have  been  influenced  by  this  hallowed  and  facred  truth  ?' 
Have  they  not  been  more  intent  on  deferibing  battles,  and 
victories,  and  armies,  and  triumphs  ;  rather  feeking  to  affix 
the  names  of  great  and  glorious,  than  of  jujl  and  good,  to 
kingdoms  and  to  empires  ?  Have  they  not  bequeathed  to 
pofterity  a  mafs  of  gorgeous  mifery,  and  induitrioufly  var- 
niflied  over  the  evils  and  the  horrors  of  fanguinary  and 
tumultuous  revolutions?  Have  they  not  hidden  the  de¬ 
formity  of  vice  from  our  eyes,  by  throwing  over  it  the 
fplendid  names  oftcourage,  bravery,  magnanimity,  glory  ?” 

With  the  fame  laudable  defign  of  purging  from  civil 
hiftory  this  vitiated  tafte  for  aggrandizing  themes  of  he- 
roil’m,  and  deifying  the  lavage  promoters  of  deltruCtive 
war,  the  Rev.  G.  Walker,  F.R.S.  in  the  firft  volume  (new 
feries)  of  the  Manchefter  TranfaCtions,  for  1806,  has  very 
ably  expofed  the  fallacy  of  its  principle,  and  the  evil  ten¬ 
dency  of  its  impreiiions  upon  young  and  unfortified  minds. 
He  has  latisfaCtorily  fliown,  that  falfe  ideas  of  glory,  ex¬ 
cited  by  hiftorians  and  poets,  have  been  productive  of  the 
word  confequences,  by  too  much  exalting  that  paftion  for 
the  “  grand  and  glorious,”  which  is  more  or  Id's  inherent 
in  the  human  bread;  and  which  has  too  often  influenced, 
the  hiftorian  to  write  chiefly  to  gratify  this  “  love  of  dif- 
play.”  Yet  it  would  be  dilingenuous  not  to  admit  the 
z  important 
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important  ufes,  within  certain  reftriCtions,  of  this  fpecies 
of  hiftory ;  particularly  to  the  foldier,  the  itatdinan,  and 
the  philofopher,  whole  matured  realon  might  “  ’delay  the 
good  which  arifes  out  of  etui A  nor  would  it  be  fair  to 
•  take  from  it  the  merit  of  affording  to  man,  perfecuted 
-and  oppreffed,  the  important  leffon  on  the  magnitude  of 
his  powers,  and  on' the  unexhaufted  refources  fuppl'ied  by 
exertion,  fortitude,  and  magnanimity.  Yet  he  proceeds 
to  fliOw,  in  very  Itrong  and  convincing  language,  that  the 
advantages  thus  derived,  by  no  means  compenfate  the 
evils  engendered  upon  the  mafs  of  mankind.  “  Whether, 
(he  lays,)  we  take  a  retrofpective  view  of  pall  ages,  or 
confult  the  prefent  hiftory  of  the  world,  what  have  we 
prefented  to  our  view,  but  one  difgulting  feries  of  the 
-heavieft  calamities,  and  the  molt  lhocking  vices,  that  can 
affliCt  or  degrade  humanity  !  We  hardly  turn  over  a  page, 
which  is  not  crimfoncd  with  blood,  or  polluted  with 
crimes.  Barbarous  violence,  fanguinary  wars,  horrid  de- 
vaftations,  mercilefs  perfecutions,  murders,  rapes,  poifons, 
and  affaflinations,  lordly  tyrants  trampling  upon  and  in¬ 
tuiting  the  rights  of  human  nature,  and  abjeCt  Haves 
crouching  beneath  the  yoke  of  a  withering  defpotifm, 
which  from  age  to  age  has  gone  on  debaling  the  human 
character,  and  Dialling  every  riling  effort  of  genius  and  of 
virtue. — Such  are  the  icenes  which  hiltory  chiefly  exhibits 
to  our  view.  To  the  reader,  therefore,  who  looks  per¬ 
haps  folely  for  amufement,  and  with  no  retrofpeCt  to  any 
fpecrfic  advantage,  fuch  a  picture  of  the  debafement  and 
mifery  of  his  fellow-creatures  can  afford  no  gratification. 
Where  the  heart  is  not  ftrangely  corrupted,  its  moil  na¬ 
tural  impreflion  mult  be  that  of  pain  and  difguft.  Who 
can  perufe  the  bloody  prolcriptions  of  a  Roman  triumvi¬ 
rate,  the  devaftating  march  ot  a  Genghis  Khan  or  a  Ta¬ 
merlane,  the  barbarities  of  a  Mexican  or  Peruvian  con- 
queft,  the  fyftematic  cold-blooded  cruelties  of  a  Spanilh 
rinquifition,  without  the  molt  painful  emotions  of  indig¬ 
nation  and  abhorrence  ?  The  frequent  contemplation  of 
fuch  fcenes,  in  which  human  nature  is  fo  outraged,  and 
yet  few,  if  any,  better  fpecimens  of  human  characters  are 
exhibited,  mult  have  a  ftrong  tendency  to  corrupt  the 
heart  of  the  juvenile  reader;  to  chill  all  the  warm  affec¬ 
tions  of  his  innocent  youth,  to  induce  a  cold,  illiberal, 
and  mifanthropic,  fpirit ;  or,  as  if  all  reliftance  to  the  ge- 
•neral  current  were  impotent,  to  reconcile  him  to  a  part- 
nerlhip  in  the  fellillinefs  and  depravity  of  man.  For,  as 
the  reader  becomes  more  and  more  converfant  with  the 
continued  tale  of  human  folly  and  wickednefs,  his  elti- 
ma'tion  of  his  fpecies  mult  be  lowered,  and  his  benevolent 
principles  impaired.  It  requires  indeed  a  Itrong  mind, 
and  Handing  upon  Itrong  principles,  fuch  as  the  world 
will  not  teach  him,  to  relilt  this  moft  malignant  of  all  im- 
.preffions. 

“  The  chief  heroes  of  the  hiltoric  pen,  are  in  general 
the  greatell  deltixyers  of  mankind  ;  thole  who  have  ra¬ 
vaged  kingdoms,  overthrown  empires,  and  thinned  the 
"human  race.  Men  have  been  deified  and  fainted,  not  for 
the  geodaefs,  but  for  the  greatnefs,  of  their  exploits  ;  not 
for  their  endeavours  to  civilize  and  improve  the  ftate  of 
mankind  by  the  introduction  of  mild  and  equitable  laws, 
.and  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace  ;  but  for  an  in¬ 
ordinate  and  felfilh  fpirit  of  ambition  and  aggrandiiement. 
The  reign  of  juft  and  peaceful  fovereigns,  which,  like  the 
tranquil  feafons  of  nature,  impart  health  and  life  and 
cheerfulnefs  to  every  thing  around,  has  been  regarded  as 
but  an  inferior  and  fecondary  object  of  their  attention,  va¬ 
lued  perhaps  moft,  as  it  renovates  the  energies  of  a  nation, 
and  fits  it  for  the  ambitious  views  of  a  military  fucceffor. 
No  r  it  is  the  mighty  troublers  of  the  earth,  the  hurri¬ 
canes  of  proud  war  and  conqueft  which  deform  the  fair 
face  of  nature,  which  in  their  wralleful  progrefs  l'weep 
whole  nations  to  the  gratfe,  that  has  been  too  much  the 
theme  of  hiltoric  applaufe  and  admiration.  When  we  be¬ 
hold  the  title  of  Great  conferred  on  fuch  men  as  Alexan¬ 
der,  Caefar,  Louis  the  XIVth,  or  even  Peter  of  Mufcovy, 
.every  moral  and  humane  mind  mutt  reprobate  the  profa¬ 


nation  of  the  attribute,  and  lament  the  folly  of  the  woijcl; 
which  can  join  in  the  applaufe  of  what  it  ought  feverely 
to  condemn,  and  dignify  that  which  merits  its  abhorrence, 
and  execration.  But  mankind  too  eafily  adopt  the  very 
prejudices  which  are  their  ruin  ;  and,  caught  with  the 
wh idling  of  a  name,  fall  down  before  and  worfhip  the 
very  bealt  that  is  to  devour  them.  Thus,  by  the  falfe  co¬ 
lours  in  which  fuch  characters  are  exhibited,  the  moral 
judgment  and  the  moral  tafte  of  many  a  reader  is  moll 
cruelly  perverted.  If  romances  and  novels  have  erred  in 
railing  the  notion  of  human  virtue  above  its  level,  mili¬ 
tary  hiltory  has  more  dangeroully  erred  in  the  low  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  human  character,  and  affociating  it  with 
every  vice. 

“  From  the  heroes  of  antiquity  have  fprung  the  race  of 
the  wafteful  conquerors  of  nations,  the  difturbers  of  the 
peace  of  man.  Achilles  begat  Alexander  and  his  turbu¬ 
lent  fucceflors  ;  Alexander  begat  Julius  Caffar,  with  the 
long  and  horrid  feries  of  Roman  emperors  ;  and  the  be  • 
witchery  of  C  as  far's  character  wall  never  ceafe*to  propa¬ 
gate  the  lull  of  overbearing  dominion,  without  one  end 
in  view,  but  the  mere  fame  of  extended  empire  and  del- 
potic  fway.  To  this  we  have  owed  the  embryo  attempt 
of  Charles  V.  of  Aultria,  and  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France  ; 
and  at  this  moment  owe,  more  perhaps  than  to  any  other 
caufe,  the  prefent  devastator  of  the  world,  Napoleon.  An 
ample  career  of  glory  lay  before  him  ;  but  the  gholl  of 
Caffar,  and  the  dream  of  more  than  Roman  empire,  ap¬ 
pear  to  haunt  his  lleeping  and  his  waking  hours  ;  thcv 
have  turned  him  from  every  honourable  courfe,  nor  will 
fuller  him  to  paufe,  until,  to  ferve  fome  wife  ends  of  an 
avenging  Providence,  he  be  permitted  fora  while  to  Ipread 
defolation  around  ;  or  fail  at  once  himfelf  and  his  deluded 
country,  a  mighty  ruin,  a  juft,  but  an  inadequate,  atone¬ 
ment  to  ah  offended  and  haraffed  world.” — This  folly  of 
over-rating  the  “  brave  in  battle,”  originated  with  Homer ; 
whole  immortal  work  Mr.  Walker  has  criticifed  fomewhat 
roughly.  .See  the  article  Homer. 

Many  of  the  evils  herein  depicted,  as  refulting  from  an 
injudicious  compilation  of  Hiltory,  will  be  found  to  arife 
as  often  from  an  over-heated  imagination  in  the  writer, 
as  from ‘attachment  to  party,  or  fervility  to  a  prince. 
But,  wherever  either  of  thefe  failings  are  deteCled,  the 
book  lhould  be  thrown  afide,  as  infallibly  calculated  to 
millead  the  mind.  The  candid  hiftorian,  who  propofes 
to  exhibit  to  his  readers  a  genuine  picture  of  the  period 
of  which  he  treats,  will  avoid,  with  ftndious  circumfpec- 
tion,  thefe  fatal  rocks,  on  which  fo  many  lplit :  and,  al¬ 
though  the  feverities  of  Truth,  of  Morality;  and  Vir¬ 
tue,  mark  out  for  him  a  ftriCter  line  of  conduCt  than  tha 
poet  or  the  orator  is  required  to  purfue,  yet  his  obliga-. 
tion  to  follow  their  dictates  is  made  ealy,  and  even  de¬ 
lightful,  by  proper  reflections  on  the  dignity  of  his  la¬ 
bours,  and  the  animating  anticipation  of  the  reward  which 
will  fucceed  them.  It  is  his  province  to  inveftigate  the 
latent  principles  of  conduCt,  and  purfue  them  to  their  re- 
moteft  conlequences ;  to  delineate  the  diverfified  picture 
of  aCtions  and  characters,  and  difplay  the  revolutions  of 
governments,  and  the  fate  of  empires.  If  his  fubjeCt  be 
judicioully  treated,  and  his  productions  be  ftamped  with 
coolnefs,  and  with  the  marks  of  genius  and  fidelity,  luc- 
celfive  generations  will  celebrate  his  name  as  the  bene- 
faCtor  of  mankind, — for  giving  them  an  imaginary  exift- 
ence  in  pall  ages, — for  introducing  them  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  departed  excellence, — and  for  enabling  them  to 
profit  by  the  examples  of  their  predecelfors.  His  praife 
will  be  the  theme  of  their  gratitude,  whilft  they  Ihun  the 
vices,  and  imitate  the  virtues,  which  his  works  conlign  to 
immortality. 

But  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  Hiftory  thus  le¬ 
gitimately  Written,  flop  not  here.  Thofe  who  devote 
themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  legiflation,  or  who  may  be 
called  to  the  management  of  public  affairs,  will  from 
thence  learn  the  fprings  of  government,  their  vices  and 
excellencies,  their  force  and  weaknefs.  “ Inde  tibi  tuaque 
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Tei public#  quod  imitare  cupias,  inde  fadum  incaptu ,  fa-dum 
exitu  quod  vi.tes."  Livy.  The  man  of  letters  and  the  phi- 
lofopher  will  thence  difcern  the  progrefs  of  the  human 
mind,  its  illufions  and  wanderings,  the  relation  of  caufes 
and  effects,  the  origin  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  their  vi- 
ciffitudes  and  their  influence  on  fociety ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  horrors  which  are  oceaiioned  by  ignorance,  fu- 
perilitiqn,  and  tyranny.  Finally,  it  is  impartial  history 
which  aflil'ts,  far  beyond  the  power  of  precept,  to  refcue 
us  from  the  delufions  of  felf-love  and  ill-founded  attach¬ 
ments.  He  who  has  never  known  any  other  than  his  na¬ 
tive  country,  eafily  perfuades  himfeif  that  the  govern¬ 
ment,  the  manners,  and  the  prevailing  notions,  of  the 
fpot  which  he  inhabits,  are  alone  reafonable;  and,  in¬ 
dulging  this  prejudice,  he  regards  with  contempt  all  other 
nations.  It  is  only  by  a  connefted  ftudy  of  genuine  hif- 
tory,  and  by  familiarizing  himfeif  with  the  inftitutions, 
ufages,  and  habits,  of  different  ages  and  countries,  that 
he  will  learn  to  efteem  wifdom  and  virtue,  and  to  fearch 
for  merit,  wherever  it  is  to  be  found.  We  thus  difcern 
that,  in  thole  revolutions  which  have  changed  the  politi¬ 
cal  face  of  the  globe,  nothing  new  has  occurred  ;  and  we 
arm  ourfelves  again  11  that  blind  and  aft'efted  aftonilhment 
which  is  ever  the  lot  of  ignorance,  and  imbecility  of  mind. 

HIS'TORY-PIECE,  f  A  picture  reprefenting  fome 
liiftorical  event. — Flis  works  refemble  a  large  hijlory -piece, 
where  even  the  lefs  important  figures  have  fome  conve¬ 
nient  place.  Pope. 

HIS'TOS,  /  in  mechanics,  an  engine  with  a  crofs  beam 
and  pulle}'  to  let  down  a  ladder.  Phillips. 

HIS'TRIO,/  [Latin.]  A  ftage- player,  an  aftor.  Philips. 

HISTRION'IC,  or  Histrion'ical,  adj.  [from  hijlrio, 
Lat.  hift  f  ion,  Fr.]  Befitting  the  ftage  ;  luitable  to  a  player; 
becoming  a  buffoon  ;  theatrical. 

HISTRION'IC  ALLY,  adv.  [from  hijlrionical .]  The¬ 
atrically;  in  the  manner  of  a  buftoon. 

To  HIT,  v.  a.  [from  idlus,  Lat.  Minjhczo  ;  from  hitte,  Da- 
jiilh ;  to  throw  at  random,  Junius.]  Toftrike;  to  touch 
with  a  blow.— His  confcience  fhall  hit  him  in  the  teeth, 
and  tell  him  his  fin  and  folly.  South. — To  touch  the  mark  ; 
not  to  mils. — So  hard  it  is  to  tremble,  and  not  to  err,  and 
to  hit  the  mark  with  a  lhaking  hand.  South.' — To  attain  ; 
to  reach  ;  not  to  fail ;  ufed  of  tentative  experiments  : 

Were  I  but  twenty-one, 

Yctur  father’s  image  is  fo  hit  in  you, 

His  very  air,  that  I  flioujd  call  you  brother.  Shahcfpcarc. 

To  fuit ;  to  be  conformable  to  : 

Hail,  divined:  melancholy ! 

Whofe  faintly  viiage  is  too  bright 

To  hit  the  fenfe  of  human  fight.  Milton. 

To  ftrike ;  to  catch  by  the  right  bait;  to  touch  properly. 
— There  you  hit  him :  St.  Dominic  loves  charity  exceed¬ 
ingly  ;  that  argument  never  Fails  with  him.  Dryden. 

To  Hit  off.  To  ftrike  out;  to  fix  or  determine  luckily. 
—What  prince  fioever  can  hit  off  this  great  fecret,  need 
know  no  more  either  for  his  own  fafety,  or  that  of  the 
people  he  governs.  Temple. 

To  Hit  out.  To  perform  by  good  luck. — Having  the 
found  of  ancient  poets  ringing  in  his  ears,  he  mought 
needs  in  finging  hit  out  fome  of  their  tunes.  Spenfer. 

To  HIT,  v.  n.  To  clath  ;  to  collide. — If  bodies  be  ex- 
Tenfion  alone,  how  can  they  move  and  hit  one  againft  ano¬ 
ther  ?  or  what  can  make  diftinft  furfaces  in  an  uniform 
•extenfion?  Locke.— To  chance  luckily;  to  fucceed  by  ac¬ 
cident  :  not  to  mils  : 

Oft  expectation  fails,  and  moft  of  there 

Where  moft  it  promifes;  and  oft  it  hits 

Where  hope  is  coldeft  and  defpair  moft  fits.  Shakcfpeare. 

To  fucceed;  not  to  mifcarry: 

All  human  race  would  fain  be  wits. 

And  millions  mifs  for  one  that  hits.  Swift. 

To  light  on. — There  is  a  kind  of  conveying  of  effectual 
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and  imprinting  callages  amongft  compliments,  which  is 
of  lingular  ule,  if  a  man  can  hit  upon  it.  Bacon. 

HIT,  /  A  broke: 

So  he  the  fam’d  Cilician  fencer  prais’d 

And  at  each  hit  with  wonder  feem  amaz’d.  Dryden). 

A  chance;  a  fortuitous  event. — To  fuppofe  a  watch,  by 
the  blind  hits  of  chance,  to  perform  diverfity  of  orderly 
motions,  without  the  regulation  of  art,  this  were  the  more 
pardonable  abfurdity.  Granville. 

If  cafual  concourfe  did  the  worid  compofe, 

And  things  and  hits  fortuitous  arofe. 

Then  any  thing  might  come  from  any  thing; 

For  how  from  chance  can  conftant  order  lpring  ?  Black m\ 
A  lucky  chance.- — Have  all  his  ventures  fail’d?  What, 
not  one  hit  ?  Shakcfpeare. — A  portion  of  a  game  at  back! 
gammon. — Three  hits  amount  to  a  gammon.  MaJ'on's  Sup 
p lenient. .  '  . 

HIT,  a  town  of  Afiatic. Turkey,  in  the  Arabian  Irak. 
In  the  neighbourhood  is  found  a  lpring  of  naphtha'  and 
bitumen.  It  is  lituated  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  which 
foon  after  runs  into  the  Euphrates:  100  miles  weft  of 
Bagdat,  and  190  foiith  of  Moful. 

HI'TA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile  :,  thirteen  miles 
north  of  Guadalajara. 

HITCH,/  A  fea-term,  a  kind  of  knot,  or  noofe  by 
which  a  rope  is  faftened  to  any  thing.  A  faftening  by 
means  of  a  rope,  a  tie  for  a  hori’e  at  grafs,  as  much  ground 
as  a  horfe  can  reach  when  tied  by  the  leg  at  grafs.  A 
catch,  caufed  by  fome  impediment. — If  one  limps  through 
lamenefs,  lie  is  laid  to  have  a  hitch  in  his  gait.  If  a  tranf- 
aftion  meets  with  a  ftoppage,  that  is  alio  called  a  hitch. 
Mafon. 

To  HITCH,  v.  n.  [heigan,  Sax.  or  kocher,  Fr.  Skinner.] 
To  catch;  to  move  by  jerks: 

Whoe’er  offends  at  fome  unlucky  time 
Slides  in  a  verle,  or  hitches  in  a  rhyme ; 

Sacred  to  ridicule  his  whole  life  long, 

And  the  fad  burthen  of  fome  merry  long.  Pope. 

To  HITCITEL,  v.  a.  [See  I-Iatchel.]  To  beat  or 
comb  flax  or  hemp. 

HITCH'EL,/!  Jiechel,  Germ.]  The  inftrument  with 
which  flax  is  beaten  or  combed. 

HITCHELA'GA,  or  Hochelaga,  an  Indian  town  of 
Lower  Canada,  fituated  in  the  illand  of  Montreal,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  fo  called.  It  is  fortified  after 
the  Indian  manner,  and  the  inhabitants  fpeak  the  Huron 
language. 

HITCH'ELING,  /  The  aft  of  drelfmg  with  a  hitchel. 

HITCH'IN,  a  large  and  populous  town  in  Hertford- 
Ihire,  thirty-four  miles  north-weft  of  London,  pleafantly 
fituated  at  the  foot  of  a  riling  hill,  which  fecures  it  from 
the  cold  eafterly  winds  ;  the  air  is  reckoned  falubrious, 
and  it  has  many  refpeftable  inhabitants.  It  is  governed 
by  a  bailiff  and  four  conftables,  two  for  the  town  and 
two  for  the  luburbs.  The  town  was  parcel  of  the  pof- 
felfion  of  the  Mercian  kings  ;  it  was  called  Hiz,  from 
the  name  of  the  river  which  paffes  through  it,  but  was 
afterwards  changed  to  Hitchin.  The  town  is  reckoned 
the  fecond  in  the  county  for  number  of  ftreets,  houfes, 
and  inhabitants.  It  was  formerly  famous  for  the  ltaple 
commodities  of  the  kingdom,  and  divers  merchants  of  the 
ftaple  of  Calais  refided  here,  fince  which  that  trade  is  loft ; 
yet  the  market,  which  is  liejd  on  Tuefdays,  has  long  been, 
and  ftiil  is,  accounted  one  of  the  firft  in  the  county  for 
corn,  but  more  particularly  fo  for  the  quantity  and  qua¬ 
lity  of  its  wheat.  Here  is  no  manufaftory  ;  but  the  in¬ 
habitants  make  a  great  deal  of  malt.  The  fairs  are  on 
Eafter-Tuefday,  and  Whit-Tuefday,  for  cattle,  ftieep,  and 
pedlary  ware.  The  church,  which  is  an  ancient  and  no¬ 
ble  building,  Hands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town  ;  it 
is  153  feet  long  and  67  broad,  has  a  ring  of  eight  bells, 
and  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  confiits  of  the 
nave  and  two  aides,  with  two  chapels  or  chancels.  In  the 
3  H-  north- 
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noith-aifie  window  are  beautiful  paintings  of  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity,  and  of  the  Four  Cardinal  Virtues  ;  and,  in 
the  next  north  window,  the  Beatitudes.  The  front  hath 
the  twelve  apoftles  round  it,  but  are  much  defaced  by 
time.  In  the  north  and  fouth  chancels  are  fome  ancient 
and  curious  monuments.  Over  the  altar-piece  is  a  picture 
of  the  offerings  of  the  wife  men,  done  by  Rubens  ;  and 
is  elleemed  one  of  the  moll  capital  performances  of  that 
great  mailer.  This  town  fuffered  by  fire  on  the  nth  of 
September  1762.  Here  is  a  capital  free-fchool,  well  en¬ 
dowed  ;  and  twenty- two  alms-houfes,  for  poor  decayed 
men  and  women  of  the  town  of  Hitchin. 

HITCH'ING,  f  The  aft  of  fattening  in  a  peculiar 
manner  ;  or  of  catching  while  in  motion. 

HIT'ERO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre:  ten  miles 
well  of  Tuleda. 

HITHE,  f.  [hy^e.  Sax.]  A  fmall  haven  to  land  wares 
out  of  veffels  or  boats  :  as  Queenhithe ,  and  Lambhitke,  now 
Lambeth ,  near  London. 

HITHE,  Hythe,  or  Hith,  a  fmall  town  on  the  coall 
of  Kent,  fituated  fix  miles  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Eltham, 
and  lixty-nine  Ibuth-eaft  by  eall  of  London.  It  was  once 
large  and  populous,  and  had  live  churches ;  but  they  are 
now  reduced  to  one.  This  town,  which  owed  its  rife 
end  profperity  to  the  decay  of  the  neighbouring  towns  of 
Lyme  and  Weft  Hithe,  whole  harbours  were  choaked  up 
with  fand,  having  undergone  the  fame  fate,  is  now  almott 
ufelefs,  and  fcarcely  deferves  the  name  of  a  port.  From 
hence  to  Boulogne  is  reckoned  the  Ihorteft  paffage  to 
France.  Here  are  two  hofpitals,  dedicated  to  St.  John 
and  St.  Bartholomew,  both  under  the  government  of  the 
mayor  and  jurats  ;  and  alfo  a  charity-fchool  for  thirty 
boys.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. -molt  of  the  inhabitants 
were  carried  off  by  a  pellilence,  which  was  fucceeded  by 
a  fire  that  confumed  two  hundred  houfes.  Soon  after 
which  calamity,  five  of  the  fnips  which  this  town  was 
obliged  to  fit  out,  were  funk  at  fea,  and  a  hundred  men 
drowned.  The  furviving  inhabitants,  dilpirited  by  thefe 
calamities,  relolved  to  leave  the  place  ;  but  the  king  en¬ 
couraged  them  to  Hay,  by  giving  them  a  temporary  releafe 
from  the  fervice  due  from  the  town  as  a  cinque  port.  On 
the  6th  of  April,  1580,  an  earthquake  rang  the  bells,  and 
damaged  many  houfes;  and  in  April  1739,  while  fome 
perfons  were  waiting  in  the  church-porch  for  the  keys,  in 
order  to  afcend  the  Iteeple,  it  fell  down  with  fix  bells  in 
it :  providentially  no  one  was  hurt.  Here  is  a  remarkable 
pile  of  dry  bones,  twenty-eight  feet  long,  fix  broad,  and 
eight  high  ;  they  are  kept  in  a  vault  under  the  church,  in 
good  prefervation,  and  confift  of  feveral  thoufand  heads, 
arms,  legs,  thigh-bones,  &c.  feme  very  gigantic,  and  ap¬ 
pear  by  an  infeription  to  be  the  remains  of  the  Danes  and 
Tritons  killed  in  a  battle,  near  this  place,  before  the  Nor¬ 
man  conqueft.  By  charter  of  incorporation,  granted  by 
queen  Elizabeth,  this  place-^onfilts  of  a  mayor,  twelve  ju¬ 
rats,  and  twenty-four  connnon-councilmen.  The  right 
of  eleftion  is  in  the  mayor,  jurats,  common-councilmen, 
and  freemen.  Here  are  two  fairs,  July  12,  and  December 
1  ;  and  a  corn-market  every  Thurlday. 

HITH'ER,  adv.  [hi^ep,  Sax.]  To  this  place  from  fome 
other : 


fide. — That  which  is  external  can  be  extended  to  a  greater 
extent,  at  the  kithermojl  extreme.  Hale. 

HITH'ERTO,  adv.  [from  hither. Yet;  to  this  time. — 
Hitherto  I  have  only  told  the  reader  what  ought  not  to  be 
the  fubjeft  of  a  picture  or  of  a  poem.  Dryden. — In  any 
time  tilLnow  : 

More  ample  fpirit  than  hitherto  was  wont, 

Here  needs  me,  while  the  famous  ancellries 

Of  my  moll  dreadful  fovereign  I  recount.  Fairy  Queen. 

At  every  time  till  now  : 

Hitherto ,  lords,  what  your  commands  impos’d 
I  have  perform’d,  as  reafon  was,  obeying.  Milton. 

.HITH'ERWARD,  or  Hith'erwards,  adv.  [from, 
hy'Sep feapo,  Sax.]  This  way  :  towards  this  place  : 

Look  now  for  no  enchanting  voice,  nor  fear 

The  bait  of  honey’d  words  ;  a  rougher  tongue 

Draws  hitherward.  Milton. 

HIT'TEN,  a  town  of  the  American  States,  in  Ann 
Arundel  county,  Maryland  :  thirteen  miles  w'ell-by-fouth 
of  Baltimore. 

HIT'TING,/?  Theaftof  ftriking,  or  of  reaching  a  mark. 
HIT'SACKER,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Lower  Saxony, 
and  principality  of  Luneburg  Zell,  fituated  on  an  ifland 
in  the  Jetze  :  twenty-nine  miles  eall  of  Luneburg,  and 
fifty-fix  north-eaft  of  Zell.  Lat.  53.  14.  N.  ion.  28.  48.  E. 
Ferro. 

HIT'TENDORF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  empire 
of  Auftria  :  thirteen  miles  well  of  Zifterllorf. 

HIT'TERO,  or  Hit'teren,  an  illand  in  the  Northern 
Ocean,  near  the  coall  of  Norway,  about  fixty  miles  in 
circumference.  Lat.  63.  32.  N.  Ion.  9.  5.  E.  Greenwich. 

HIT'TITES,  in  Scripture  hillory,  the  decendants  of 
Heth.  See  Heth. 

HFU,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Honan:  377  miles  fouth-l’outh-well  of  Peking. 
Lat.  34.  5.  N.  Ion.  131.  21.  E.  Ferro. 

HI'U-CHI,  a  town  £>f  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Ho-nan  :  twenty-two  miles  fouth-fouth-weft 
of  Kai-fong. 

HIVE,  /,  [hype,  Sax.]  The  habitation  or  artificial  re¬ 
ceptacle  of  bees : 

So  wand’ring  bees  would  perilh  in  the  air. 

Did  not  a  found,  proportion’ll  to  their  ear, 

Appeale  their  rage,  invite  them  to  the  hive.  Waller. 
The  bees  inhabiting  a  hive : 

The  commons,  like  an  angry  hive  of  bees 

That  want  their  leader,  fcatter  up  and  down.  Shakefpeare. 

A  company  being  together. — What  modern  mafons  call  a 
lodge,  was  by  antiquity  called  a  hive  of  free-mafons  ;  and 
therefore,  when  a  diffenfion  happens,  the  going  off  is  to 
this  day  called  fwarming.  Swift. 

To  HIVE,  v.  a.  To  put  into  hives  ;  to  harbour. — When 
bees. are  fully  fettled,  and  the  clutter  at  the  biggeft,  hive 
them.  Mortimer. — To  contain,  as  in  hives  5  to  receive,  as 
to  an  habitation : 


Men  mult  endure 

Their  going  hence,  even  as  their  coming  hither.  Shakefp. 
It  is  ufed  in  oppofition  :  hither  and  thither ,  to  this  place 
and  that.  To" this  end;  to  this  defign  ;  to  this  topic  of 
argument :  \_huc,  Lat.  Hue  refer  exitum.~\  Not  much  ufed.— 
Hither  belong  all  thofe  texts  which  require  of  us  that  we 
ihould  not  walk  after  the  flelh,  but  after  the  fpirit.  Til- 
lotfon. 

HITH'ER,  adj.  fuperl.  kithermojl.  Nearer;  towards 
this  part : 

After  thefe, 

But  on  the  hither  fide,  a  different  fort, 

From  the  high  neighb’ring  hills  defeended.  Milton. 

IIITH'ERMOST,  adj.  [of  hither,  adv.]  Neareft  on  this 


Ambitious  now  to  take  excife 
Of  a  more  fragrant  paradife, 

He  at  Fufcara’s  lleeve  arriv’d, 

Where  all  delicious  lweets  are  hiv’d.  Cleaveland. 


To  HIVE,  v.  n.  To  take  flielter  together ;  to  refide  col- 
leftiveiy. — In  fummer  we  wander  in  a  paradifaical  feene, 
among  groves  and  gardens ;  but  at  this  feafon  we  get  into 
warmer  houfes,  and  hive  together  in  cities.  Pope. 

HIVE-DROSS,  f.  A  fort  of  wax  which  bees  make  at 
the  mouth  of  their  hives  to  keep  out  the  cold. 

HrVER,_/  [from  kivej  One  who  puts  bees  in  hives. — 
For-the  natural  hillory,  fpecies,  and  management,  of  bees, 
fee  the  article  Apis,  vol.  i.  p.  792-798,  and  the  correfpon- 
dent  Engravings. 

J  &  HIVI'NG, 
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HIV'ING,  f.  The  act  or  procefs  of  putting  bees  into 
hives. 

HI'VITES,  a  people  defcended  from  Canaan.  They 
dwelt  at  firft  in  the  country  which  was  afterwards  pof- 
fefled  by  the  Caplitorims,  or  Philiitines.  There  were  Hi¬ 
vites  likewife  at  Shechem  and  Gibeon,  and  confequently 
in  the  centre  of  the  promifed  land  ;  for  the  inhabitants 
of  Shechem  and  the  Gibeonites  were  Hivites.  Jofhua  xi. 
19.  Genefis  xxxiv.  2.  There  were  fome  beyond  Jordan, 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Hermon.  Jofhua  xi.  3.  Bochart  is 
of  opinion,  that  Cadmus,  who  carried  a  colony  of  Phoe¬ 
nicians  into  Greece,  was  a  Hivite.  His  name  Cadmus, 
comes  from  the  Hebrew  Kcdem,  “  the  eaft,”  becaufe  he 
was  of  the  eaftern  part  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  The  name 
of  his  wife  Hermicne,  comes  from  mount  Hermon,  at  the 
foot  whereof  the  Hivites  had  their  dwelling.  The  meta- 
morphofis  of  Cadmus’s  companions  into  ferpents  is 
grounded  on  the  fignification  of  the  name  Hivites,  which 
in  Phoenician  fignifies  “ferpents.” 

HIWASS'EE,  a  river  which  empties  itfelf  into  the 
Tenneflee  from  the  fouth,  and  on  which  the  town  of  Hi- 
waffee  Hands.  It  is  a  bold  river,  palling  through  the  Che¬ 
rokee  towns,  and  empties  into  the  Tenneflee  about  forty 
.miles  below  the  month  of  the  Clinch,  and  forty-fix  above 
.the  Whirl  or  Suck,  by  land,  but  lixty  by  water.  It  is 
navigable  till  it  penetrates  the  mountains  on  its  fouth  fide. 
Ore  was  found  in  thefe  mountains,  when  in  poffeflion  of 
the  Bvitifh,  from  which  gold  was  extracted.  The  Indians 
know  the  fpot ;  but  are  very  anxious  to  keep  it  fecret. 
A  branch  of  the  Hiwalfee,  called  t  Amoia,  almoft  inter¬ 
locks  a  branch  of  the  Mobile.  The  portage  between  them 
is  Ihort,  and  the  road  firm  and  level. 

HIWASS'EE,  a  town  of  the  American  States,  in  the 
Tenneflee  government :  twenty-two  miles  fouth- welt  of 
Tellico. 

HIZKI'JAH,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

HLA'WITZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Bole- 
flau:  four  miles  fouth- weft  of  Aycha. 

HLIN'KA,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Chru- 
dim  :  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Chrudim. 

HLIWI'NO,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Minlk  :  forty-four  miles  eaft  of  Minlk. 

HLUMC'ZA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Volhynia  :  fixty  miles  north-north-weft  of  Zytomiers. 

HLUSK  PAFI'ARYALE,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Minlk  :  forty-eight  miles  weft  of  Rohaczow. 

HLUSKODUBROW'RIKIE,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in 
the  palatinate  of  Minlk :  forty-eight  miles  weft  of  Rohac¬ 
zow. 

KLYBO'KIE,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Wilna  :  forty-four  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Breflau. 

HNA'RIZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Bole- 
flau  :  four  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Turnau. 

HO,  f.  Moderation  ;  bounds. — There  is  no  ho  with 
them  ;  they  are  madder  than  March-hares.  Dckkers  Honejl 
Where. — He  once  loved  the  fair  maid  of  Freling-field  out 
of  all  ho.  Green's  Fryer  Bacon. 

HO,  or  Ho'a,  inter j.  [ eho !  Lat.J  A  call ;  a  fudden  ex¬ 
clamation  to  give  notice  of  approach,  or  any  thing  elfe  : 
What  noife  there  ho? 

Here  dwells  my  father  Jew :  hoa,  who’s  within  ?  Shakefp. 

HO,  a  town  of  China,  in  the  province  of  Se-tchuen : 
796  miles  fouth-weft  of  Peking.  Lat.  30.  8.  N.  Ion.  123. 
44.  E.  Eerro. 

HO,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Chen-fi  :  600  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Peking. 
Lat.  33.48.  N.  Ion.  120.  20.  E.  Ferro. 

HO,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Quang-ft:  forty-feven  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of 
Pin-lo. 

HO,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Kiang-nan  :  515  miles  fouth  of  Peking.  Lat.  3  r, 
42.  N.  Ion.  135.  40.  E.  Ferro. 

HO-BASCH,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Ye¬ 
men.  Lat.  14. 18.  N.  Ion. 44.  E.  Greenwich, 
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HO-CHOU'I,  a  town  of  China  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Chen-fi  :  twelve  miles  eaft  of  ICing-yang. 

HO-CHUN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Chan-fi  :  thirty-two  miles  fouth  of  Ping-ting. 

HO-KI'EN,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fir  ft: ’rank,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Pe-tche-li,  fituated  between  two  rivers  well  fup- 
piied  with  filli :  eighty-feven  miles  fouth  of  Peking.  Lat. 
38.28.N.  Ion.  1 33.  29.  E.  Ferro. 

HO-KIU,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Chan-fi:  thirty  miles  north-well  of  Ho-lan. 

HO-NAN,  a  province  of  China,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Chan-fi  and  Pe-tche-li,  on  the  eaft  by  Kiang-nan  and 
Chan-tong,  on  the  fouth  by  Hou-quang,  and  on  the  weft 
by  Chen-fi.  The  Chinefe  call  it  Tong-hoa,  which  fignifies 
the  flower  of  the  middle  ;  it  contains  eight  cities  of  the 
firft  rank.  The  whole  province  is  a  plain,  except  towards 
the  weft,  where  it  is  mountainous  ;  it  is  well  watered  with 
rivers,  great  and  finall ;  the  air  is  temperate  and  healthy  ; 
it  produces  corn,  rice^  and  fruit,  in  great  abundance  and 
variety.  The  Hoang  crolfes  it  from  weft  to  eaft. 

HO-NAN,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  and  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  province  of  Ho-nan,  fuppofed  formerly  by  the 
Chinefe  to  have  been  the  centre  of  the  world,  becaufe  it  is 
in  the  centre  of  their  empire  :  360  miles  fouth-fouth-weft 
of  Peking.  Lat.  34.44.  N.  ion.  129.  53.  E.  Ferro. 

HO'A,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Chen-fi  :  465  miles  fouth-weft  of  Peking.  Lat. 
34.  28.  N.  Ion.  127.  i2.  E.  Ferro. 

HO'A,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Quang-tong:  175  miles  fouth-iouth-weft  of  Pe¬ 
king.  Lat.  21. 38.  N.  Ion.  127.  35.  E.  Ferro. 

HO'A,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Quang-tong :  twenty  miles  north  of  Quang- 
tcheou. 

HO'A,  a  town -of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Pe-tche-le  :  twenty-five  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of 
Cay. 

HO'A-TING,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Chan-fi  :  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Pin-leang. 

HO'A-TSI'ANG,  a  town  of  Alia,  in  Thibet:  thirty 
miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Hand.  Lat.  40.  55.  N.  Ion.  117.  5. 
E.  Ferro. 

HO'A-YONG,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Hou-quang  :  twenty- five  miles  weft  of 
Yo-tcheou. 

HOACHE',yi  a  Chinefe  earth,  refemblingfteatiteorfoap- 
rock,  but  fulible,  and  argillaceous,  with  a  mixture  of  filex. 

HOAD'LY  (Benjamin),  an  eminent  prelate  of  the 
church  of  England,  born  at  Wefterham,  in  Kent,  in  1675. 
He  was  educated  in  grammar.- learning  under  his  father, 
who  was  a  clergyman,  and  matter  of  a  private  fchool  in 
his  native  place  ;  and  in  1691  was  entered  of  Catharine- 
hall,  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  He  received  his  de¬ 
gree  of  B.  A.  in  1695-6,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
defied  a  fellow  of  his  college.  In  1698  he  was  admitted 
to  deacon’s  orders  ;  and  commenced  M.  A.  in  1699.  He 
began  very  early  to  diftinguilh  himfeif  in  the  republic  of 
letters.  Befides  fome  occafional  trails,  he  published,  in 
1703,  The  Reafonablenels  of  Conformity  to  the  Church 
of  England  represented  to  the  Difienting  Miniiters ;  in 
anfwer  to  the  tenth  Chapter  of  Mr.  Calamy’s  Abridgment 
of  Mr.  Baxter’s  Hiftory  of  his  Life  and  Times,  8vo.  This 
piece  was  followed  by  a  fucceflion  of  treatifes  on  clerical 
and  lay  conformity,  epifcopal  ordination,  &c.  together 
with  a  long  and  violent  controverfy  on  certain  religious 
tenets,  with  the  celebrated  biihop  Atterbury,  bilhop  Black- 
hall,  and  feveral  other  dignitaries  of  the  church ;  over  whom 
Mr.  Hoadly  triumphed  with  fuch  obvious  advantage,  that 
Mrs.  Howland,  grandmother  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  pre- 
fented  him,  though  unknown  and  unfeen,  to  the  valuable 
reflory  of  Streatham,  in  Surrey ;  and  he  was  honoured  with 
a  chaplaincy  by  his  grace,  as  a  qualification  for  holding 
it.  In  1711,  he  publiihed  his  volume  of  Dil’courfes  on  the 
Terms  of  Acceptance  with  God,  8vo.  a  molt  valuable 
performance  ;  which  was  followed  by  the  publication  of 
fome  occafional  fennons,  and  political  trach,  which,  to¬ 
gether 
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gether  with  Tome  pieces  of  an  earlier  date,  were  colle<5ted 
together,  and  reprinted  in. one  volume,  in  1715. 

Soon  after  the  acceiTion  of  George  I.  Mr.  Hoadly  was 
nominated  one  of  the  chaplains  to  his  majefty,  having,  be¬ 
fore  his  ad mifiion  to  that  office,  been  created  doftor  of 
divinity  by  archbilhop  Wake.  In '171 5,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  fee  of  Bangor,  with  which  he  was  permitted  to 
hold  his  livings  in  commsndam.  During  the  following  year, 
he  publilhed  A  Prefervative  againlt  the  Principles  and 
Practices  of  the  Nonjurors,  both  in  Church  and  State,  &c. 
and  in  1717,  he  preached  before  the  king  his  famous  fer- 
mon,  on  The  Nature  of  the  Kingdom  or  Church  of  Chrift, 
which  excited  againlt  him  no  little  clamour  among  the 
clergy  of  the  liigh-chufch  party,  and  gave  rife  to  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  controverfy  which  bears  this  prelate’s  name.  One 
of  the  molt  able  and  important  treatifes  which  the  bifliop 
publilhed  in  the  courfe  of  this  -controverfy,  appeared  in 
17x9,  in  an  Svo.  volume,  entitled,  The  common  Rights 
of  Subjects  defended  ;  rind  the  Nature  of  the  Sacramental 
Tell  conlidered  ;  in  Anfwer  to  the  Dean  of  Chichelter’s 
(Dr.  Sherlock’s)  Vindication  of  the  Corporation  and  Teft 
Ai5ts. 

The  Bangorian  controverfy  was  hardly  brought  to  a 
conclufion,  when  Dr.  Hoadly,  in  1721,  was  tranllated 
from  the  fee  of  Bangor  to  that  of  Hereford  :  and  in  1723, 
his  lordfhip  was  tranllated  to  the  fee  of  Salilbury  ;  upon 
which  he  religned  his  rectory  of  Streatham.  In  1724,  he 
publilhed  A  Charge  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocefe,  delivered 
at  his  primary  vifitation.  He  likewile  continued  to  em¬ 
ploy  his  pen  in  the  caufe  of  that  liberty  which  he  loved, 
and  for  which  he  had  been  fo  ftrenuous  and  triumphant 
an  advocate.  In  1732,  his  lordfhip  drew  up  An  Account 
of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Character,  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke  ;  which  was  prefixed  to  the  pofthumous  works 
of  that  eminent  divine,  then  Hr  ft  publilhed,  and  is  a  lad¬ 
ing  monument  to  the  memory  of  his  illuftrious  friend.  In 
1 7  34,  he  was  advanced  to  the  valuable  fee  of  Winchefter ; 
and  in  the  following  year  he  publilhed  his  truly  rational 
and  ufeful  treatife,  entitled,  A  plain  Account  of  the  Na¬ 
ture  and  End  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper;  in 
which,  all  the  Texts  of  the  New  Teltament  relating  to  it, 
are  produced  and  explained  ;  and  the  whole  Doctrine  about 
it  is  drawn  from  them  alone.  A  judicious  abridgment  of 
this  piece,  under  the  title  of,  The  rational  Chriftian’s  Af- 
fiftant  to  the  worthy  Receiving  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  was 
publilhed  by  Dr.  Difney,  in  1774. 

In  1754,  bilhop  Hoadly  publilhed  a  volume  of  his  dif- 
courfes,  entitled,  Sixteen  Sermons  formerly  printed,  now 
collected  into  one  Volume,  &c.  and  in  the  following  year 
he  publilhed,  Twenty  Sermons,  the  firft  Nine  of  them 
preached  before  the  King  in  Lent,  &c.  The  remainder 
of  his  days  were  fpent  in  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  tranquil 
pleafures  which  naturally  1-pring  from  the  recollection  of 
a  well-fpent  and  ufeful  life.  He  died  at  his  palace  at 
Chellea,  in  1761,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Dr. 
Hoadly  was  diltinguilhed  by  confiderable  learning,  and 
uncommon  talents,  which  he  confecrated,  in  the  molt  ho¬ 
nourable  manner,  to  the  fervice  of  mankind.  By  his 
feizing  every  proper  opportunity  to  defend  the  caufe  of 
truth,  virtue,  and  religion  in  general,  and  of  our  happy 
conliitution  in  particular,  in  whatfoever  quarter  attacked  ; 
by  his  afierting  and-  vindicating,  on  the  molt  interefting 
occafions,  and  againlt  the  greateft  names  (and  that  at  once 
with  the  temper  of  a  Chriltian,  and  the  good  manners  of 
a  gen;1’  .an),  the  rights  of  the  throne  and  thofe  of  Eng- 
lifhmen,  he  added’ to  the  name  of  fcholar  thofe  far  fupe- 
rior,  of  a  good  man,  a  good  fubjeft,  and  a  true  lover  of 
his  country.  In  1773,  his  fon,  Dr.  John  Hoadly,  pub¬ 
lilhed  a  complete  edition  of  his  father’s  works,  in  three 
volumes,  folio. 

The  good  name  and  charafter  of  this  truly  pious  and 
liberal-minded  prelate,  after  repofing  for  many  years  in 
peace,  have  been  lately  raked  up,  in  no  very  handfome 
manner,  by  the  author  of  the  Civil  and  Ecclefiaftical  Hif- 
iory  of  Winchefter,  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Milner  does 
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not  admire  the  meritorious  fervices  of  Dr.  Hoadly,  whofe 
name  and  memory  will  be  ever  dear  to  the  true  friends  of 
the  Britifh  conliitution,  and  to  the  caufe  of  civil  and  re¬ 
ligious  liberty.  The  bifhop’s  illation.  Dr.  Hoadly  Alhe, 
has  ably  refuted  the  foul  calumny  intended.  He  clearly 
proves  that  Mr.  M.  has  committed  miftakes  in  his  account 
of  the  bilhop  ;  and  that  his  remarks  are  dallied  with  an 
acrimonious  and  illiberal  tinfture.  The  reflections  on  bi- 
Ihop  Hoadiy’s  monument  in  Winchefter  cathedra],  were 
manifeftly  deligned  to  ftain  his  memory  ;  and  though,-  per¬ 
haps,  all  that  Dr.  Alhe  has  advanced,  will  not  induce 
this  Roman  catholic  writer  to  retraft  them,  he  'may  ne- 
verthelefs  thank  Dr.  Alhe  for  correcting  the  errors  into 
which  he  appears  to  have  fallen  refpeCting  the  bilhop,  and 
may  reCtify  them  in  a  future  edition  of  his  work.  It  is 
ever  to  be  lamented  when  liiftorians  write  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  ftrong  prejudices  ;  for,  though  they  may  gratify 
tranfient  illiberality,  they  are  lure  to  dilgult  impartial  pol- 
terity. 

HOAD'LY  (Benjamin,  M.  D.),  eldelt  fon  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  born  in  1706  ;  and  ftudied  at  Bennet  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Herring,  afterwards  arch¬ 
bilhop  of  Canterbury.  He  took  his  degree  in  piiyfic  ;  and, 
particularly  applying  himfeif  to  mathematical  and  philo- 
ibphical  Itudies,  was,  when  very  young,  admitted  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  was  made  regifter  of  Here¬ 
ford  while  his  father  filled  that  fee,  and  was  early  ap¬ 
pointed  phyfician  to  his  majeity’s  houfehold,  but  died  at 
his  houfe  in  Cheifea  in  1757.  He  wrote,  1.  Three  Let¬ 
ters  on  the  Organs  of  Refpiration,  4to.  2.  The  Sulpici- 
ous  Hulband,  a  comedy.  3.  Obfervations  on  a  Series  of 
EleCtrical  Experiments ;  and,  4.  Oratio  Anniverfaria,  in 
Thcatro  Col.  Med.  Londin.  ex  Harvei  ivflituto  habita  die  Oficb. 
37+1- 

HOA'I,  a  river  of  China,  in  the  province  of  Chan-tong, 
which  runs  into  the  fea  eighteen  miles  weft  of  Lai-tcheou. 

HOA'I,  a  river  of  China,  which  riles  in  the  province 
of  Ko-nan,  and  empties  itfelf  into  the  lake  Hong-tfe 
forty-five  miles  ealt  of  Fong-yang. 

HOA'I-GIN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Chen-fi  :  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Tai-tong. 

LIOA'I-IN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Chen-fi  :  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Tong. 

HOA'I-KING,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Ho-nan  :  315  miles  fouth-fouth-weit  of 
Peking.  Lat.  35.  6.  N.  Ion.  130.  20..  E.  Ferro. 

HOA'I-NGAN,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Kiang-nan.  This  city  is  fituated  in  a 
marfliy  foil,  and  enclofed  with  a  triple  wall ;  .fituated  near 
a  canal,  which  is  above  the  level  of  the  town,  and  confe- 
quently  in  danger  of  being  inundated,  if  great  care  be  not 
conftandy  taken  to  fecure  the  dikes  :  415  miles  fouth- 
fouth-ealt  of  Peking.  Lat.  53.30.  N.  Ion.  1 36.  33.  E.  Ferro. 

HOA'I-JO,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Pe-tche-li :  tvventy-leven  miles  north-north- 
eaft  of  Peking. 

HOA'I-TCI,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Quang-fi  :  fixty  miles  north-eaft  of  Ou- 
tcheou. 

HOA'I- YU-KEOU,  a  town  of  Chinefe  Tartary.  Lat. 
40.  54.  N.  Ion.  1 35.  8.  E.  Ferro. 

HOA'I-YUEN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Kiang-nan :  feventeen  miles  north-weft 
of  Fong-yang. 

HOA'I-YU'NEN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  the  province  of  Quang-fi  :  leventeen  miles  north-weft 
of  Yong-ngan. 

HO'AN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Chen-fi  :  forty  miles  north-weft  of  King-yang. 

HO'AN-KOU,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Chan-fi  on  the  river  Hoang:  forty-two 
miles  ealt  of  Kiai. 

HO'ANG,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Chang-tong :  fifteen  miles  fouth- weft  of  Teng- 
teheou. 
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HO'ANG,  a  totvn  of  China,  of  the  feeond  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Hou-quang:  865  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of 
Peking.  Lat.  27.  18.  N.  Ion.  126.  18.  E.  Ferro. 

HO'ANG,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Tche-kiang:  fifteen  miles  louth-eaft  of  Tai- 
tcheou. 

HO'ANG,  or  Yellow  River,  a  river  of  China,  which 
rifes  in  the  mountains,  fituated  on  the  north -weft  part  of 
China,  and  after  a  cour-fe  of  five  hundred  leagues,  through 
Tartary  and  China,  empties  itlelf  into  the  Ealtern  Sea, 
lat.  34.  5.  N.  Ion.  137.  30.  E.  ? erro.  It  is  broad  and  rapid, 
but  lb  thallow,  that  it  is  hardly  navigable;  it  often  over¬ 
flows  its  banks,  fo  that  it  has  been  found  neceffary  to  raife 
dykes  in  many  places,  on  the  fides  of  the  river,  and  even 
round  many  towns  in  the  province  of  Ho-nan.  Theqiame 
is  derived  from  the  colour  of  the  clay,  or  fand,  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  fides. 

HO'ANG-MEI,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Hou-quang:  feventy  miles  louth-eaft  of 
Hoang-tcheou. 

KO'ANG-NGAN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  the  province  of  Hou-quang:  fifty  miles  north  of  Ou- 
tchang. 

HO'AMG-PI,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Hou-quang :  forty  miles  fouth-eafl  of  Te- 
ngan. 

HO'ANG-TCHEOU',  a  city  of  China, "of  the  firfl  rank, 
in  the  province  of  Hou-quang,  on  the  .Yang-tle :  585 
miles  fouth  of  Peking.  Eat.  38.  28.  N  Ion.  1 32. 12.  E. 
Ferro. 

HO'ANG-TCHEOU',  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Co¬ 
rea,  in  the  province  of  Hoang-hai  :  eighty-five  miles  north- 
north-weit  of  King-ki-tao.  Lat.  38.42.N.  Ion.  143.  38. E. 
Ferro. 

HO'ANG-TSI,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Hou-quang:  fifty  miles  eaft-fouth-eait  of 
Hoang-tcheou. 

HOAR,  adj.  [hap,  Sax.]  White: 

Ifland  of  blifs,  all  affaults 

Baffling,  like  thy  hoar  cliffs  the  loud  fea  wave.  Thomfon. 
Grey  with  age : 

Now  fwarms  the'  populace,  a  countlefs  throng; 

Youth  and  hoar  age,  and  man  drives  man  along.  Pope. 

White  with  froft. — Low  the  woods  bow  their  hoar  heads. 
ThomJon. 

To  HOAR,  v.  a.  [from  the  .adj.]  To  make  hoar: 

Hoar  the  fiamen, 

That  fcolds  againft  the  quality  of  flelh, 

And  not  believes  himfelf.  Shakefpeare. 

HOAR-FROST,  f.  The  congelations  of  dew  in  frofty 
mornings  on  the  grals. — When  the  dew  was  gone  up,  be¬ 
hold  upon  the  face  of  the  wildernefs  there  lay  a  finall 
round  thing,  as  fmall  as  the  hoar-frojl  on  the  ground. 
Exod.  xvi.  14. 

HOAR'-HOUND,  f.  in  botany.  See  Marubium. 
HOARD,  f.  [hopt>,  Sax.]  A  ftore  laid  up  in  lecret ;  a 
hidden  ftock;  atreafure: 

I  have  a  venturous  faiiy,  that  fhall  feek 

The  fquirrel’s  hoard.  Shakefpeare. 

To  HOARD,  v.  n.  To  make  hoards ;  to  lay  up  ftore: 

He  fear’d  -not  once  himfelf  to  be  in  need 

Nor  car’d  to  hoard  for  thofe  whom  he  did  breed.  Spcnfcr. 

7V  HOARD,  v.  a.  To  lay  in  hoards :  to  hufband  pri¬ 
vily  ;  to  ftore  fecretly. — A  fuperfiuous  abundance  tempts 
Us  to  forget  God,  when  it  is  hoarded  in  our  treafures,  or 
confidered  as  a  fafe  independent  provifion,  laid  up  for 
many  years.  Rogers. — It  is  fometimes  enforced  by  the  par¬ 
ticle  tip : 

The  bafe  wretch,  who  hoards  up  all  he  can, 

Is  prais’d,  and  call’d  a  careful  thrifty  man.  Dryfon, 
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HOAR'DER,  f.  One  that  ftores  up  in  fecret. — Since 
commodities  will  be  raifed,  this  alteration  will  be  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  nobody  but  hoarders  of  money.  Locke. 

HOAR'DING,  f.  The  aft  of  laying  up  in  hoards. 

HOAR'INESS,  f.  [from  hoary. ]  The  Hate  of  being 
whitifh  ;  the  colour  of  old  mens’  hair: 

He  grows  a  wolf,  his  hoarinrfs  remains, 

And  the  fame  rage  in  other  members  reigns.  Dryden. 

HOARSE,  adj.  [from  hap,  Sax.  ketrfch,  Dut.]  Having 
the  voice  rough,  as  with  a  cold;  having  a  rough  fount.— 
■He  1’ped  his  fteps  along  the  hoarfe  Tefoundingihore.  Dryd. 

The  flock-dove  only  through  the  foreft  coos. 

Mournfully  hoarfe.  Thomfon. 

HOAR'SELY,  adv.  [from  hoarfe.']  With  a  rough  harih 
voice : 

The  hounds  at  nearer  diftance  hoarfely  bay’d ; 

The  hunter  dole  purfu’d  the  vifionar.y  maid.  Diyden. 

HOAR'SENESS,  f.  [from  hoarfe.]  Roughnefs  of  voice. 
— The  voice  is  fometimes  intercluded  by  a  hoarfencfs,  or 
vifcous  phlegm.  Holder. 

HOAR'Y,  adj.  [from  hap,  hapunb,  Sax.]  White; 
whitifh : 

Thus  file  refted  on  her  arm  reclin’d, 

The  hoary  willows  waving  with  the  wind.  Addifon 
White  or  grey  with  age  : 

A  comeLy  palmer  clad  in  black  attire, 

Of  ripeft  years,  and  hairs  all  hoary  grey.  Spenfer. 

White  with  froft: 

The  feafons  alter  ;  ^wry-headed  frofts 

Fall  in  the  frefh  lap  of  the  crimfon  rofe.  Shakefpeare. 

Mouldy ;  molly ;  rufly. — There  was  brought  out  of  the  city 
into  the  camp  very  coarf’e,  hoary,  moulded,  bread.  Knollcs. 

HOAST'-MEN,  f.  An  ancient  company  of  traders  in 
fea-coal  at  Newcaltle. 

HOAT'CHIT,  a  country  of  Cldnefe  Tartary,  governed 
by  a  Mongol  prince,  tributary  to  the  empire  ;  fituated  to' 
the  north  of  Peking,  about  lat.  44.  N.  formed  into  two 
ftandards. 

HOATH  (Hill  of),  a  promontory  of  Ireland,  on  the 
weft  coall,  and  north  of  the  entrance  into  Dublin  Bay. 

HO'AY-LAY,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Pe-tche-li :  twelve  miles  fouth-well  of 
Yen-king. 

HO'AY-NGAN',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  the  province  of  Pe-tche-li :  thirty-feven  miles  north  of 
Yu. 

HOB,  f.  [a  contraftion  from  Robert.']  Robin,  a  man’s 
name ;  a  country  fellow,  a  clown. 

HOB-NOB.  This  is  probably  corrupted  from  hab  nab 
by  a  coarfe  pronunciation. — His  incenfement  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  is  lb  implacable,  that  fatisfaclion  can  be  none,  but 
pangs  of  death  and  lepulchre :  hob-nob  is  his  word  ;  giv’t 
it,  or  take’t.  Shakefpeare. 

HO'B A,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

HO'BAB,  [Heb.  beloved.]  A  man’s  name. 

HO'BAH,  mentioned  by  Mofes  as  the  place  to  which 
the  patriarch  Abram  purfued  and  routed  the  four  kings 
that  invaded  the  land  of  Canaan  at  that  time.  Gen.  xiv.  15. 

HO'BAL,  in  mythology,  an  idol  of  the  ancient  Arabs, 
the  worfbip  of  which  at  Mecca  was  deftroyed  by  Mahomet. 

HOBBES  (Thomas),  a  celebrated  Englifli  philofopher, 
the  ion  of  a  clergyman  at  Malmelbury,  in  Wiltlhire,  where 
he  was  born  in  1588.  At  a  proper  age  he  was  placed  un¬ 
der  the  care-of  a  mailer  of  the  grannnar-fchool  in  Iks  na¬ 
tive  town  ;  and  fo  rapid  was  the  proficiency  he  made,  that, 
before  he  quitted  the  fchool,  he  tranflated  the  Medea  of 
Euripides  into  elegant  Latin  verfe.  In  1603  he  was  en¬ 
tered  of  Magdalen-hall,  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  where 
he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1607  ;  and,  af¬ 
ter  having  applied  with  much. indultry  to  his  college  flu- 
dies,  he  was  taken  into  the  family  of  lord  Hardwicke, 
3  I  afterwards 
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afterwards  earl  of  Devonlhire,  in  the  capacity  of  tutor  to 
his  foil  William,  lord  Cavendifh,  with  whom  he  made 
the  tour  of  France  and  Italy.  This  opportunity  of  feeing 
the  celebrated  monuments  of  antiquity,  converfing  with 
learned  men,  becoming  acquainted  with  the  policy  and 
manners  of  foreign  ftates,  and  learning  their  languages, 
Mr.  Hobbes  alliduoufly  improved  ;  and  he  continued  all 
his  life  long  to  be  patronized  and  protected  by  the  illuf- 
trious  Devonihire  family. 

In  1605,  Mr.  Hobbes  pubiilhed  a  fmall  treatife  entitled. 
Human  Nature,  which  Mr.  Addifon  pronounces  to  be 
his  belt  work  ;  and  another,  entitled,  De  Corpore  Politico, 
or,  Elements  of  the  Law.  He  had  alfo  been  for  a  confi- 
derable  time  employed  in  digefting  his  religious,  moral, 
and  political,  principles  into  a  fyllem,  which  was  pub¬ 
iilhed  at  London,  in  1651,  in  folio,  under  the  title  of  Le¬ 
viathan  ;  or,  the  Matter,  Form,  and  Power,  of  a  Common¬ 
wealth,  ecclefialtical  and  civil.  In  this  work,  in  eltablilh- 
ing  a  lyftem  of  civil  policy,  he  reprefents  man  as  an  un- 
tameable  be'afr  of  prey,  and  government  as  the  ftrong 
chain  by  which  he  is  to  be  kept  from  mifchief.  It  is  a 
learned  and  ingenious  performance,  and  contains  many 
found  and  important  obfervations  on  the  principles  of  go¬ 
vernment  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  it  abounds  in  extravagant, 
paradoxical,  and  dangerous,  notions,  tending  to  confound 
all  diftinftion  between  right  and  wrong,  and  indirectly  to 
undermine  the  foundations  of  all  religion,  natural  and 
revealed.  Upon  its  publication,  the  whole  body  of  the 
Englilh  clergy  took  the  alarm  ;  and  the  author  was  not 
only  fufpefted  to  be  inimical  to  the  caule  of  revelation, 
but  in  policy  to  favour  the  caufe  of  democracy.  The  in¬ 
dignation  which  it  excited  amonglt  them,  however,  was 
probably  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  the  freedom  with 
which  it  inveighs  againft  ecclefialtical  tyranny.  In  1654, 
he  pubiilhed  his  Letter  upon  Liberty  and  Neceflity,  which 
occafioned  along  controverfy  between  him  and  Dr.  Bram- 
hall,  bilhop  of  Londonderry,  and  afterwards  lord  primate 
of  Ireland.  About  the  fame  time  he  publifhed  Elanento- 
Tum  Philofophice,  Seclio  prima ,  de  Corpore ,  8vo,  which  occa¬ 
fioned  a  controverfy  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  between 
the  author  and  Dr.  Wallis,  Savilian  profelfor  of  geometry 
at  Oxford,  and  in  which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  have 
all  the  mathematicians  againft  him.  To  complete  his  body 
of  philofophy,  he  pubiilhed,  in  1658,  A  Differtation  on 
Man,  in  which  he  advanced  many  lingular  opinions  con¬ 
cerning  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  of  human  na¬ 
ture.  Upon  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  Mr.  Hobbes 
was  particularly  noticed  by  the  king,  who  fettled  a  pen- 
fion  upon  him  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  out  of 
his  privy  purfe.  Yet  this  proteftion  djd  not  render  him 
fecure  from  attacks  ;  for,  in  1666,  his  Leviathan  was  cen- 
fured  by  parliament,  which  alarmed  him  much ;  and  it  is 
luppofed  to  have  been  on  this  occafion  that  he  compofed 
his  very  learned  and  ingenious  Hiftorical  Narration  con¬ 
cerning  Herefy,  and  the  Punifhment  thereof ;  with  the 
view  of  demonftrating  that  he  could  not  be  legally  punilhed 
for  herefy,  in  writing  and  publilhjng  his  Leviathan.  He 
now  entertained  the  defign  of  colle6ting  and  publilhing  a 
beautiful  edition  of  his  Elementa  Philofophica  de  Cive,  and 
fuch  other  of  his  pieces  as  were  in  Latin  5  but,  owing  to 
the  vigilance  of  the  clergy,  he  found  it  impracticable  in 
England,  and  therefore  lent  them  to  Amfterdam,  where 
an  entire  edition  of  them  was  pubiilhed,  in  1668,  in  4to. 

Whilft  the  writings  of  Hobbes  were  reprobated  by  the 
general  body  of  the  clergy,  and  occafioned  many  learned 
and  able  replies,  they  were  not  without  their  admirers, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Foreigners  of  the  hr  ft  diftinc- 
tion  vinted  the  author,  among  whom  was  Cofmo  De  Me- 
dicis,  then  prince  of  Tulcany,  who  gave  him  ample  marks 
of  his  efteem  and  refpeft  ;  and  having  received  his  picture, 
and  a  complete  collection  of  his  writings,  ordered  the 
former  to  be  depofited  among  his  curiofities,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  to  be  added  to  his  celebrated  library  at  Florence.  Si¬ 
milar  vilit^  .were  paid  him  by  feveral  foreign  ambafladors, 
and  othqr  perlbns  of  diftinftion,  who  were  curious  to  fee 
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a  perfon,  whofe  fmgular  opinions  and  numerous  writings 
had  made  fo  much  noife  all  over  Europe. 

In  1672,  Mr.  Hobbes  wrote  his  own  Life,  in  Latin 
verfe,  when,  as  he  obferves,  he  had  completed  his  eighty- 
fourth  year  ;  in  which,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
poetry,  there  is  much  wit  difplayed,  as  well  as  a  fufficient 
portion  of  vanity.  In  1674.,  he  pubiilhed  a  tranllation,  in 
Englilh  verfe,  of  four  books  of  Homer’s  Odyfley  ;  which 
were  fo  well  received  by  the  public,  that  he  was  encou¬ 
raged  to  undertake  a  verfion  of  the  whole  Iliad,  and  the 
remaining  books  of  the  Odyfley.  This  talk  he  completed, 
and  pubiilhed  his  work  in  1675.  Of  this  performance 
Mr.  Pope,  in  the  preface  to  his  own  tranllation  of  the 
Iliad,  fays,  that  the  author  has  given  a  correft  explanation, 
of  the  fenfe  in  general,  but  for  particulars  and  circum- 
ftances  he  often  omits  the  moll  beautiful.  His  verifica¬ 
tion,  however,  is  fo  bad,  that  his  tranllation  is  entirely 
fallen  into  negleft,  though  it  was  lb  much  efteemed  in 
his  own  time,  that  in  lefs  than  ten  years  it  palled  through 
three  large  editions.  Before  the  appearance  of  this  work, 
in  1674,  Mr  Hobbes  had  taken  his  leave  of  London,  and 
retired  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  Derbylhire. 
In  this  fituation,  however,  he  ftill  continued  to  prol’ecutc 
his  ftudies  with  unwearied  application,  and  fent  into  the 
world  more  productions  of  his  pen.  In  1676,  he  printed 
his  difpute  with  Dr.  Benjamin  Laney,  bilhop  of  Ely,  con¬ 
cerning  Liberty  and  Neceflity  ;  and  in  1678,  he  pubiilhed 
his  Decameron  P hyfiologicum ,  or  Ten  Dialogues  of  Natural 
Philofophy.  About  the  fame  time  he  put  the  laft  hand 
to  a  work  formerly  pubiilhed,  though  without  his  name, 
entitled,  The  Art  of  Rhetoric,  collected  from  Ariftotle 
and  Ramus  5  to  which  he  added  a  book,  compofed  fome 
years  before,  entitled,  A  Dialogue  between  a  Philofopher 
and  a  Student  of  the  Common  Law  of  England.  In  1679, 
he  fent  another  book,  entitled,  Behemoth,  or,  a  Hiftory 
of  the  Civil  Wars  from  1640  to  1660,  to  the  prefs.  The 
work  made  its  appearance  loon  after  the  author’s  death, 
and  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  a  perfpicuous 
and  accurate  ftyle.  A  few  months  after  he  had  fent  this 
work  to  the  prefs,  Mr.  Hobbes  was  afflifted  with  a  fup- 
prefiion  of  urine  ;  and  he  died  on  the  4th  of  December, 
1679,  in  the  ninety-fecond  year  of  his  age. 

The  following  pofltions,  chiefly  felefted  from  his  Le¬ 
viathan,  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  philofophy.  “  All 
knowledge  originates  in  lbnfation,  and  is  produced  by  the 
preflure,  either  immediate  or  mediate,  of  external  objefts 
upon  the  fenfes.  Senfible  qualities  are,  in  their  objects, 
nothing  more  than  the  motion  of  matter  operating  vari- 
oully  upon  the  organs  of  fenfation.  Imagination  and  me¬ 
mory  are  the  permanent  effefts  of  former  impreflions  upon 
the  fenfes.  Thinking  is  the  fucceflion  of  one  imagina¬ 
tion  after  another,  which  may  be  either  irregular,  or  re¬ 
gulated  with  a  view  to  fome  end.  Every  conception,  be¬ 
ing  derived  from  the  fenfes,  is  finite  ;  we  have,  therefore, 
no  idea  of  infinity,  and  God  is  an  objeft,  not  of  appre- 
henlicn,  but  of  reverence.  No  one  can  conceive  of  any 
thing  but  as  exifting  in  fome  place,  of  fome  finite  magni¬ 
tude,  and  divilible  into  parts  ;  nor  can  any  thing  be 
wholly  in  one  place  and  wholly  in  another  at  the  lame 
time,  or  two  or  more  things  be  at  the  fame  time  in, the 
fame  place.  Truth  and  fallenood  are  attributes,  not  of 
things,  but  of  language*  The  intellect  peculiar  to  man 
is  a  faculty  arifing  from  l'peech  ;  and  the  ule  of  reafon  is 
the  deduction  of  remote  confequences  from  the  definitions 
of  terms.  Science  is  the  knowledge  of  thefe  confequences. 
There  are  in  animals  two  kinds  of  motion,  one  vital  and 
involuntary,  the  other  animal  and  voluntary.  The  latter,, 
if  it  tends  towards  an  objeft,  is  appetite  ;  if  it  recedes, 
from  it,  averfion  :  and  the  objeft  in  the  former  cafe  is 
faid  to  be  good,  in  the  latter,  evil.  Appetite  is  attended 
with  pleaiure,  averfion  with  pain.  In  deliberation,  the 
laft  impulfe  of  the  appetite  is  will  ;  fuccefs  in  attaining 
its  objeft,  enjoyment.  Moral  equalities  are  tliofe  by  which 
the  peace  and  lecurity  of  the  ftate  are  preferved.  Felicity 
confifts  not  in  tranquility,  but  in  a  perpetual  progrexs 
1  from 
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from  one  defire  to  another  The  diverfity  of  human  cha* 
rafters  arifes  from  the  different  ways  in  which  men  purfue 
happinefs.  The  defire  of  inveftigating  caufes  leads  to  the 
knowledge  and  belief  of  a  firft  caufe,  the  one  eternal  Deity, 
although  the  divine  nature  is  incomprehenfible.  From 
mens’  ignorance  of  true  caufes  arife  anxiety,  fear,  fu- 
perftition.  Nature  has  formed  all  men  equal ;  whence 
arifes  the  univerlal  hope  of  acquiring  by  violence  what¬ 
ever  vve  defire,  and  the  univerfal  apprehenfion  of  fuffering 
violence  from  others.  The  neceflary  confequence  is,  that 
a  Hate  of  nature  is  a  ftate  of  perpetual  hoftility,  in  which 
no  individual  has  any  other  means  of  fafety  than  his  own 
ftrength  or  ingenuity,  and  in  which  there  is  no  room  for 
induitry,  becaufe  no  fecure  enjoyment  of  its  fruits.  In 
this  ftate  every  one  has  a  right  to  ufe  his  own  faculties  at 
pleafure  for  his  prefervation,  and  of  doing  whatever  he 
judges  to  be  conducive  to  this  end  ;  and,  fince  there  is  no 
property,  there  can  be  no  injuftice.  For  the  fake  of  peace 
and  fecurity,  it  is  neceflary  that  each  individual  recedefrom 
a  part  of  his  natural  right,  and  be  contented  with  fuch  a 
fh  a  re  of  liberty,  or  freedom  from  reftraint,  as  he  is  wil¬ 
ling  to  allow  to  others.  This  refignation  of  natural  rights 
may  either  be  a  Ample  renunciation,  ora  transfer  of  them 
to  an  individual  or  body,  by  mutual  confent,  for  the  com¬ 
mon  good.  The  multitude,  thus  brought  out  of  a  ftate 
of  nature,  becomes  one  perfon,  which  is  called  the  repub¬ 
lic  or  ftate,  in  which  the  common  power  and  will  are  ex- 
ercifed  for  the  common  defence.  The  ruling  power  can¬ 
not  be  taken  from  thofe  to  whom  it  has  been  committed, 
nor  can  they  be  punifhed  for  mal-adminiftration.  If  the 
fupreme  magiftrate  inflicts  any  penalty  upon  the  innocent, 
he  fins  againft  God,  but  does  not  aft  unjuftly.  The  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  laws  is  to  be  fought,  not  from  precep¬ 
tors  nor  philofophers,  but  from  the  authority  of  the  ftate  ; 
for  it  is  not  truth,  but  authority,  that  makes  law  •.  never- 
thelefs,  the  king  ought  to  interpret  the  law  according  to 
his  own  natural  reafon  and  confidence.  Punilhment  is  an 
evil  inflifted  upon  the  tranfgreffor  of  the  law,  to  this  end, 
that  the  apprehenfion  of  it  may  bend  the  will  of  the  citi- 
zen?  tofubmiflion.  The  public  law  is  to  be  inftead  of  con- 
fcience  to  every  individual ;  it  is  therefore  falle  that  every 
violation  of  confcience  in  a  citizen  is  a  fin.  The  oftices 
of  the  fupreme  governors  are  to  be  regulated  by  thofe  ends 
which  comprehend  the  fecurity  of  the  people.” 

The  lingular  obftinacy  of  Hobbes  was  proverbial  even 
in  his  own  time ;  for,  though  he  was  evidently  wrong  in 
all  his  propofitions,  he  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  retraft  a 
Angle  one.  This  is  faid  to  be  the  reafon  why  his  friends 
denied  him  his  laft  requeft,  which  was,  to  place  on  his 
tomb-ftone,  “  This  is  the  philefopher’s  ftone they 
would  not  ereft  a  monument  to  deception. 

To  HOB'BLE,  v.  n.  [to  hop ,  to  hopple,  to  hobble.  ]  To 
walk  lamely  or  aukwardly  upon  one  leg  more  than  the 
other;  to  hitch;  to  walk  with  unequal  and  incumbered 
fteps.— The  friar  was  hobbling  the  fame  way  too.  Dryden. — 
To  move  roughly  or  unevenly.  Feet  being  aferibed  to 
verfes,  whatever  is  done  with  feet  is  likewile  aferibed  to 
them : 

While  you  Pindaric  truths  rehearfe. 

She  hobbles  in  alternate  verfe.  Prior. 

HOB'BLE,  f.  Uneven  auk  ward  gait. — One  of  his  heels 
is  higher  than  the  other,  which  gives  him  a  hobbk  in  his 
gait.  Gulliver's  Trav  is. 

HOB'BLER,/  [from  hobby. ~\ — For  twenty  kobblersvirmeA, 
iTilhmen  fo  called  becaufe  they  ferved  on  hobbies,  he  paid 
fix-pence  a-piece  per  diem.  Davies. 

HOB'BLING,  f.  The  aft  of  moving  unevenly. 

HOB'BLINGLY,  adv.  Clumfily;  aukwardly;  with 
halting  gait. 

HOBBY,  f.  [hobereau,  Fr.]  A  fpecies  of  hawk.  Seethe 
article  Falco,  vol.  vii.  p,  195. — The  people  will  chop  like 
trouts  at  an  artificial  fly,  and  dare  like  larks  under  the 
awe  of  a  painted  hobby.  L'EJlrange. — [  Hoppe,  Goth,  a  horfe, 
hobin,  Fr.  a  pacing  horfe.]  An  Irifh  or  Scottilh  horfe  ;  a 
pacing  horfe  5  a  garran. 
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KOB'BY-HORSE,  f.  A  ftick  on  which  boys  get  aftride 
and  ride. — Thofe  grave  contenders  about  opinionative 
trifles  look  like  aged  Socrates  upon  his  boy’s  hobby-horfe. 
Glanville. — A  itupid  fellow. — I  have  ftudied  eight  or  nine 
wife  words  to  fpeak  to  you,  which  thefe  hobby-horjes  muft 
not  hear.  Skakejpeare. — The  perfon,  thing,  or  occupation, 
that  pleafes  one  moft. — Give  it  your  hobby-horfe.  Shalcefpeare. 

HOBEI'RA,  aftrong  fortrefs  and  town  of  Aliatic  Tur¬ 
key,  in  the  Arabian  Irak  :  feventy  miles  fouth  of  Bagdad. 

KOBGOB  LIN,/  [according  to  Skinner  for  Robgobhns, 
from  Robin  Goodfellow,  Hob  being  the  nickname  of  Robins 
but  more  probably,  according  to  Wallis  and  Junius,  hop- 
goblins,  becaufe  they  do  not  move  their  feet :  whence,  fays 
Wallis,  came  the  boys’  play  of  fox  in  the  hole,  the  fox  al¬ 
ways  hopping  on  one  ,leg.]  A  frightful  fairy  : 

Fairies,  black,  grey,  green,  and  white, 

Attend  your  office  and  your*  quality ; 

Crier  hobgoblin,  make  the  fairy  o-yes.  Shahefpeart. 

HO'BIT,  f.  \haubitzen,  Teut.]  A  fort  of  fmall  mortar 
ufed  in  annoying  the  enemy  at  a  diftance  with  fmall 
bombs. 

HOB'LERS,  or  Hob'ilers,/  \J10belarii,  Lat.]  In  our 
ancient  cuftoms,  men  who,  by  their  tenure,  were  obliged 
to  maintain  a  light  horfe,  or  hobby,  for  the  certifying  of 
any  invafion,  were  fo  denominated. — The  name  was  alfo 
ufed  for  certain  Irifh  knights,  who  ufed  to  ferve  as  light- 
horfemen  upon  hobbies. 

HOB'NAIL,  f.  A  nail  ufed  in  fhoeing  a  hobby  or  little 
horfe  ;  a  nail  with  a  thick  ftrong  head. — We  fhali  buy 
maidens  as  they  buy  hobnails,  by  the  hundred.  Shahefpeare. 

HOB'N AILED,  adj.  Set  with  hobnails: 

Would’ft  thou,  friend,  who  haft  two  legs  alone, 

Would’ft  thou,  to  run  the  gauntlet,  thefe  expofe 
To  a  whole  company  of  hobnail'd  (hoes?“  Dry  den- 

HOB'OKEN,  a  diftrift  belonging  to  the  American 
States,  in  Bergen  county,  New  Jerfey,  fituated  on  the  welt 
bank  of  the  Hudfon,  in  the  mountainous  country  between 
the  town  of  Bergen  and  Fort  Lee,  about  feven  miles  above 
New- York  city. 

HOB'ROE,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  North  Jutland,  and 
diocefe  of  Wiborg  :  fixteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Wiborg. 

HO'BY,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Suder- 
manland  :  fifteen  miles  north-weft  of  Nykioping. 

HO'CA,/  A  particular  game  at  cards.  Phillips. 

HOC'CUS,/  in  doomfday-book,  a  hole,  a  fmall  pit. 

HOCH-ER'LIZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Konigingratz 
eight  miles  from  Gayerfberg. 

HOCH'AUS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  empire  of 
Aultria  :  nine  miles  fouth-fouth-well  of  Aigen. 

HOCH'BERG,  a  marquifate  of  Germany,  in  Swabia, 
annexed  to  the  margraviate  of  Baden  Durlach,  which 
takes  its  name  from  an  ancient  caftle,  fituated  two  miles 
north-eaft  from  Emendingen,  which  is  the  principal  tqwn. 

HOCHELA'GA,  the  ancient  name  of  the  river  St. . 
Lawrence,  in  Canada. 

HOCHENAU',  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  empire  of 
Auftria :  nine  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Zifterftorff. 

HOCH'ENEG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Stiria :  fix  miles  fouth-weft  of  Pettau. 

HOCHFEL'DEN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftrift  of  Haguenaua  four  leagues  north-weft  of  Straf- 
burg,  and  three  weft-fouth-weft  of  Haguenau. 

HOCHKIR'CHEN,  a  town  of.Lufiitia,  near  which  the 
king  of  Pruflia  was  defeated  in  the  year  1758:  fix  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Budiflen. 

HOCH'SCHEID,  a  town  of  Germany,  on  the  Upper 
Rhine,  and  county  of  Sponheim :  leven  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Traarbach. 

HOCHST,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Franconia,  and 
county  of  Wertheim:  eleven  miles  north  of  Erbach. 

HOCHST,  a  town  of  Germany,  on  the  Lower  Rhine, 
and  eleftorate  of  Mentz,  fituated  on  the  Maine :  fix  miles 
weft  of  Frankfort,  and  fourteen  ealt  of  Mentz. 

HOCH'STADTj. 
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KOCH'STADT,  a  towA  of  Bohemia,  m  Bolellau:  ele¬ 
ven  miles  from  Turriau. 

HOCH'STADT,  a  town  of  Germany,  ori  the  Upper 
Rhine,  and  county  of  Hanau  Munzenberg :  three  miles 
north-weft  of  Hanau. 

■  HOCH'STATT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Franconia, 
•  and  bifho'pric  of  Bamberg:  eleven  miles ■  nbrth-weft  of 
Erlang-,  and  thirteen  fouth  of  Bamberg.  Lat.  49.  39.  N. 
Ion.  28.  32.  E.  Ferro. 

HOCH'STATT,  or  Hoch'stett,  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  BavariaV  and  principality  of  Neuburg,  fituated  on  the 
Danube.  Near  this/lace  was  fought  the  celebrated  battle 
of  Blenheim;  fee  Blenheim.  It  is  nineteen  miles  north- 
weft  of  AAgfburg,  and  twenty-nine  w-eft  of  Neuburg. 

HOCH'STER.  See  ILoxter. 

HOCH'STET  1  E.R  (Andrew- Adam),  a  learned  Ger¬ 
man  Lutheran  divine,  born  at  Tubingen  in  1668.  He 
was- admitted  to  the  degree  of  doftor,  and  was  fucceftively 
profeffor  of  eloquence,  of  moral  philofophy,  and  of  divi¬ 
nity,  in  the  univerftty  of  his  native  city  ;  where  he  died 
in  1717.  Among  other  works,  he  was  the  author  of,  1. 
Collegium  P ujfen dorfianum.  2.  Do  Fejlo  Expiationis,  &  Hirco 
Azazel.  3.  De  Conradino,  ultimo  ex  Sue  vis  Duce.  4.  De  Rebus 
Elbingenftbus,  &c.  His  hiftorical  works  are  held  in  moft 
eftimation. 

HOCH'WEISH,  a  town  of  Hungary :  twenty  miles 
weft-fouth-weit  of  Kremnitz. 

HOCK,  /  [the  fame  with  hough ;  hoh,  Sax.]  The  joint 
between  the  knee  and  the  fetlock. 

To  HOCK,  v.a.  To  difable  in  the  hock. 

HOCK,  or  Hock'Amore,  J.  [from  Hockheim,  on  the 
Maine.]  Old  ftrong  Rlfenifh. — Wine  becomes  fharp,  as 
hock,  like  vitriolic  acidity.  Flayer. 

HOCK-DAY,  or  Hoke-Day,  f.  A  popular  holiday  for¬ 
merly  kept  in  England,  as  mentioned  by  Matthew  Paris 
and  other  ancient  writers.  It  was  called  Hock-Tuefday, 
being  the  fecond  Tuefday  after  E after- day ;  and  diftin- 
guifhed,  according,  to  John  Roufe,  by  various  fportive 
paftimes,  in  which  the  towns-people,  divided  into  parties, 
were  accuftomed  to  bind  and  draw  each  other  with  ropes. 
Spelrnan  tells  us,  “  they  confided  in  the  men  and  women 
binding  each  other,  and  efpecially  the  women  the  men 
and  hence  it  was  called  Bindivg-Tuefd'ay.  A  third  author 
informs  us  that  it  was  cuftomary  in  feveral  manors  in 
Hampfhire,  for  the  men  to  hock  the  women  on  the  Mon¬ 
day,  and  the  women  the  men  upon  the  Tuefday;  that  is, 
on  that  day  the  women  in  merriment  flop  the  ways  with 
ropes,  and  pull  the  paffengers  to  them,  defiring  fomething 
to  be  laid  out  in  pious  ufes,  in  order  to  obtain  their  free¬ 
dom.”  Such  are  the  general  outlines  of  this  lingular  in- 
fti'cution ;  and  the  pens  of  feveral  able  writers  have  been 
employed  in  attempting  to  inveftigate  this  origin.  Some 
!think  it  was  held  in  commemoration  of  the  Danes,  in  the 
reign  of  Ethelred  the  Unready,  on  St.  Brice’s  day  ;  others, 
that  it  was  in  remembrance  of  the  death  of  Hardicanute, 
by  which  event  the  Englifh  were  delivered  from  the  into¬ 
lerant  government  of  the  Danes.  The  binding  part  of  the 
ceremony  might  refer  to  the  abjeft  date  of  flavery  in  which 
t;te  wretched  Saxons  were  held  by  their  imperious  lords  ; 
and  the  donations  for  “ pious  ufes  ”  may  be  confidered  as 
tacit  acknowledgments  of  gratitude  to  heaven  for  freeing 
the  nation  from  its  bondage.  Hock-day  was  generally 
obferved  as  lately  as  the  fixteeiith  century.  We  learn  from. 
Spelrnan,  that  it  was  not  totally  difcontinued  in  hjs  time ; 
.and  Piott  has  noticed  fome  veftiges  of  it  at  the  diftance 
of  fifty  years ;  but  now  it  is  totally  abolifhed. 

HOCK-TUESDAY  MONEY,  a  duty  formerly  given  to 
the  landlord,  that  his  tenants  and  bondmen  might  folemnize 
that  day  on  which  the  Englilh  mattered  the  Danes.  Cowell.  '■ 

HOCK'ERLAND,  or  Oberland.  See  Oberland. 

HOCK'HEIM,  a  town  of,  Germany,  on  the  Lower 
Rhine,  and  electorate  of  Mentz,  fituated  near  the  conflupt 
-of  the  Rhine  and  the  Maine,  celebrated  for  its  excellent 
wine  :  fixteen  miles  weft  of  Frankfort  on  tfce  Maine,  and 
four  eaft-north-eaft  of  Mentz. 
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HOCK'HEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  oh  the  Upper 
Rhine,  and  biftiopric  of  Worms :  three  miles  north-weft 
of  Worms. 

HOGK'HOCKING,  a  river  of  North  America,  in  the 
north-weft  territory,  about  twenty-eight  miles  below  the 
Mulkingum,  which  it  refembles,  but  is  inferior  in  fize. 
It  rifes  near  a  branch  of  the  Sciota,  and  taking  a  fouth - 
weft  courfe  enters  the  Ohio  at  Bellpree,  in  lat.  38.  57.  N» 
It  is  navigable  for  large  flat-bottomed  boats  between  fe- 
ventv  and  eighty  miles ;  Iras  fine  meadows  with  high  banks1. 
Which  are  feldom  overflowed,  and  rich  uplands  on  its  bdr- 
ders.  On  the  banks  of  this  firie  river  are  inexnauftible 
quarries  of  free-ftone,  large  beds  of  iron-ore;  rich  mines 
of  lead,  and  coal-pits.  There  are  alfo  productive  fialt- 
fprings,  beds  of  white  and  blue  clay  of  an  excellent  qua¬ 
lity;  red  bole,  and  many  other  ufeful  fo fills,  have  alfo 
been  found  on  the  banks  of  this  river. 

To  HOCK'LE,  v.a.  [from  hockf  To  lramftring ;  to  cut 
the  finews  about  the  ham  or  hough.  To  mow  flubbie. 

HOCK'LIFFE,  a  iinall  town  in  Bedfordlhire,  and  a 
great  thoroughfare  from  London  to  Liverpool,  which  here 
divides  like  the  letter  Y.  That  on  the  left  is  called  the 
Chefter  road ;  and  that  on  the  right,  called  the  North 
road,  leads  to  Wooburn,  Newport  Pagnel,  Northamp¬ 
ton,  &c. 

HOCKQUAR',  or  Hockquart,  an  ifland  of  Upper 
Canada,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Lake  Superior. 

HO'CUS  PO'CUS,  /  [Junius  derives  it  from  hocccd, 
Wellh,  a  cheat,  and  poke,  or  pocus,  a  bag,  the  conftant  in- 
ftrument  of  a  juggler.  Tillotlbn  thinks  it  was  ufed  to 
ridicule  the  words  Hoc  eft  corpus,  This  is  the  body,  ufed 
by  the  Romilh  priefts  at  the  lacrament,  by  which  they 
pretend  that  tranfubfbmtiation  is  effeCled.]  A  juggle,  or 
cheat. — This  gift  of  hocvs-pocu/Jing,  and  of  difguifing  mat¬ 
ters,  is  furprifing.  L'Ef  range. — A  juggler,  a  man  who  per¬ 
forms  Height  of  hand : 

As  Hocus  Pocus  conjures  to  amufe 

The  rabble  from  obferving  what  he  does.  Butler's  Remains. 

HOD,/  [corrupted  perhaps  from  hood,  a  hod  being- 
carried  on  the  head.]  A  kind  of  trough-  in  which  a  la¬ 
bourer  carries  mortar  to  the  mafons : 

A  fork  and  a  hook  to  be  tampering  in  clay, 

A  lath,  hammer,  trowel,  a  hod  or  a  tray.  Tujfcr 

HOD,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

HODAl'AH,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

HO'DAL,  a  fea-port  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Weft  Gothland,  on  the  coaft  of  the  North  Sea  :  forty-five 
miles  north-north-weft  of  Uddevalla. 

HO'DAM,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Dum¬ 
fries  :  ten  miles  eaft  of  Dumfries. 

HODANI'AH,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

HO'DASH,  [Hebrew.]  A  woman’s  name. 

HOD'DER,  a  river  of  England,  in  the  county  of  York, 
which  runs  into  the  Ribble  fix  miles  north  from  Black¬ 
burn,  in  Lancalhire. 

HOD'DESDON,  a  handfome  town  in  Hertfordftiire, 
fituated  on  the  river  Lea;  and  is  a  great  thoroughfare  on 
the  northern  road.  It  is  feventeen  miles  from  London,  four 
from  Hertford,  and  three  from  Ware.  The  market  is  pn 
Wednefdays ;  fair,  June  29.  Queen  Elizabeth  direfted  a 
grammar-fichobl  to  -be  ereCted  here,  and  incorporated  it 
with  many  privileges.  An  almlhoufe  was  alfo  founded 
here  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  which  is  a  ufeful  charity. 

HOD'DY,  adj.  Well-difpofed,  pleafant,  in  good  hu¬ 
mour.  Scotch. 

HODEI'DA,  a  lea-port  town  of  Arabia,  on  the  Red 
Sea,  with  a  harbour  only  fit  for  fmall  veflels :  ninety-fix 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Sana.  Lat.  14.  39.  N.  Ion.  42.  40.  E 
Greenwich 

HODE'VX,  '  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

HODGE-PODGE,  /  [ hache ,  poche,  hochepot,  quafi  hachis 
en  fat,  Fr.J  A  medley  of  ingredients  boiled  together. — 
It  produces  excellent  corn,  whereof  the  Turks  make  the 
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track  an  a,  and  bouhourt,  a  certain  hodge-podge  of  fundry 
ingredients.  Sandys. 

HQD'GES  (Nathaniel),  a  diftinguilhed  Englifh  phyfi- 
cian,  the  fon  of  the  reverend  Dr.  Hodges,  dean  of  Here¬ 
ford.  He  received  his  early  education  at  Weftminfter- 
fchool,  and  was  eleded  a  ftudent  of  Chrift-church  college, 
Oxford,  in  164.8.  He  received  his  degree  of  doctor  of 
phyfic  in  1659,  and  fettled  in  London  as  a  medical  prac¬ 
titioner.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  plague  in  1665, 
he  was  appointed  by  the  city  of  London  one  of  the  two 
feleded  phyiicians,  who  attended  the  infefted;  and  he 
continued  to  fulfil  this  perilous  duty  during  the  whole  of 
that  dreadful  vifitation.  His  method  of  overcoming  the 
infed ion  was,  by  caufing  a  pan  of  coals  to  be  carried  before 
him,  in  which  ftrong  perfumes  were  conftantly  burnt,  and 
by  chewing  troches  while  he  was  in  the  fick  apartments. 
He  was  twice  taken  ill  during  the  prevalence  of  the  difeafe, 
but  his  life  was  preferred.  This  account  of  himfelf  is  con¬ 
tained  in  a  work  which  he  publifhed,  entitled  Loimologia, 
Jive  PeJHs  Nupera  apiid  Populum  Londinenfem  GrajJ'antis  Nar - 
ratio  hijiorica,  8vo.  167a.  His  account  of  this  memorable 
calamity  is  a  valuable  one,  and  the  molt  authentic  that 
we  polfefs.  He  has  given  the  bills  of  mortality  of  the 
plague-year,  1665,  amounting  in  all  to  97,306  deaths,  of 
which  68,596  died  of  the  peftilence.  This  work  was 
tYanflated  into  Englifti  by  Dr.  Quincy,  and  publifhed,  with 
other  curious  trads  relative  to  the  fame  epidemic,  in  1721. 
It  is  to  be  lamented  that  a  man  who  performed  this  dan¬ 
gerous  fervice  to  the  public,  fhould  have  fallen  into  fuch 
reduced  circumftances,  as  to  become  a  prifoner  for  debt 
in  Ludgate,  in  which  place  he  died  in  1684.  Dr.  Hodges 
was  alfo  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  Vindicia  Medicinal 
&  Mtdicorum. 

HODG'KINS,  [of  Hodges,  and  that  from  Roger ;  q.  d. 
Little  Roger.']  A  furname. 

HODI'AH,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

•HODIER'NAL,  adj.  [_hodiurnus,  Lat.]  Of  to-day. 

HODI'SAH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

HOD  MAN,  /.  A  young  fcholar  admitted  from  Welt- 
minfter-fchool  to  be  a  ftudent  in  Chrift-church  college, 
Oxford.  Alfo  a  labourer  who  bears  a  hod. 

HODOMET'RICAL,  adj.  [from  g&>?,  Gr.  a  way,  and 
fjuT^ov,  a  meafure.]  Belonging  to  the  method  of  finding  the 
longitude  at  fea  from  the  way  or  courfe  of  the  fhip.  Scott. 

HOD'SON,  [i.  e.  the  foh  of  Oddo,  or  Otto.]  A  furname. 

HODUCISZ/KI,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Wilna:  thirty-fix  miles  fouth  of  Breflau. 

HO'DY  (Humphrey),  a  learned  Englifti  divine,  born 
in  1659,  at  Odcombe,  in  Somerfetfhire,  of  which  place  his 
father  was  reftor.  After  pafting  through  the  grammar- fchool, 
he  was  entered  of  Wadham-college,  Oxford,  in  1676  ;  and 
in  1684  was  chofen  fellow.  In  1681  and  1682,  before  he  was 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  wrote  his  learned  Differtation 
•on  Arifteas’s  Hiftory  of  the  LXXII  Interpreters.-  In  1689, 
he  wrote  the  learned  Prolegomena  to  John  Malela’s  Chro¬ 
nicle,  which  was  publifhed  at  Oxford  two  years  afterwards, 
with  an  interpretation  and  notes,  by  Edward  Chilmead. 
In  the  following  year,  Dr.  Edward  Stilling-fleet,  bifhop  of 
Worcefter,  made  him  his  chaplain.  In  1692-3,  he  took 
his  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity;  and  in  1694,  publifhed  a 
treatife,  entitled  The  Refurrection  of  the  fame  Body  af- 
ferted,  8vo.  Dr.  Hody  had  now  fo  powerfully  recom¬ 
mended  himfelf  by  his  writings  to  archbifhop  Tillotfon, 
that,  early  in  1694,  he  appointed  him  his  domeftic  chap¬ 
lain  ;  and,  upon  the  fudden  death  of  that  good  prelate,  he 
v/as  continued  in  the  fame  capacity  by -his  fucceffor,  Dr. 
Tennifon.  In  1698,  he  was  appointed  regius  profeflor  of 
Greek  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ;  and  lome  time  after¬ 
wards  he  was  prefented  to  the  reftory  of  Monk’s  Rifbo- 
rough,  in  Buckinghamfhire.  When,  in  the  beginning  of 
queen  Anne’s  reign,  the  controverfy  concerning  the  pow¬ 
ers  and  privileges  of  an  Englifh  fyno’d  or  convocation  was 
warmly  agitated,  Dr.  Hody  publifhed  his  valuable  Hiftory 
of  Englifh  Councils  and  Convocations,  and  of  the  Clergy’s 
‘fitting  in  parliament ;  in  which  is  alfo  comprehended  the 
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Hiftory  of  Parliaments,  .with  an  Account  of  our  ancient 
Laws,  1701,  8vo.  It  brings  down  the  hiftory  from  the 
firft  fynod  which  is  mentioned  to  be  held  in  this  ifland, 
that  of  Verulam,  in  446,  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  In  1704,  he  pubilfhed  his  pieces  announced 
nearly  twenty  years  before,  on  the  original  text,  and  Greek 
and  Latin  vulgale  verfions,of  the  Bible,  under  the  title  of 
De  Bibliorum  Textibus  Originahbus,Vojionilms  Gratis  &  Latina 
Vulgata ,  &c.  Lib.  IV.  8vo. '  Befides  the  works  already  men¬ 
tioned,  Dr.  Hody  alfo  employed  himfelf  in  preparing  for 
the  prefs  an  account  of  tlrofe  learned  Greeks  who  re¬ 
tired  to  Italy  before  and  after  the  taking  of  Gorutantinople 
by  the  Turks,  which  -he  left  behind  him  in  raamifcriot. 
It  was  publifhed  in  1742,  by  Dr.  S.  Jebb,  under  the  title 
ot  De  Gracis  illujlribus  Lingua  Grata  Literarumque  Rumania- 
rum  Injlauratoribus  eorum  Vitis,  Scriptis,  &  Elogiis,  Lib.  duo, 
&c.  8vo.  In  addition  to  the  other  fer.vices  which  Dr.  Hody 
rendered  to  the  interefts  of  literature,  he  founded  ten 
fcholarfliips  at  Wadham-college,  of  ten  pounds  each  ;  and 
direbted,  that  five  of  the  exhibitioners  fhould  apply  theni- 
felves  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Hebrew,  and  five  to  the  ftudy 
of  the  Greek,  language.  He  died  in  1706,  in  the  forty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age. 

HOE,  f.  [ houe ,  Fr.  houuie,  Dut.]  An  inftrument  to  cut 
up  we'eds  ;  of  which  the  blade  is  at  right  angles  with  the 
handle.  See  the  article  Husbandry,  in  this  volume. 

To  HOE,  v.  a.  \_kouer,  Fr.  kouzuen,  Dut.]  To  cut  or  dig 
with  a  hoe. 

HOE  (Matthew),  a  famous  German  Lutheran  divine, 
born  at  Vienna  in  1580.  He  ftudied  divinity  at  Wirtem- 
berg;  and  in  1602  he  was  invited  into  Saxony  to  become 
court-preacher  to  the  eleftor.  He  was  admitted  doblor 
of  divinity  at  Wirtemberg  in  1604.  He  is  clafled  by  the 
Lutherans  among  the  learned  and  able  defenders  of  their 
faith,  on  account  of  his  Defenjio  Pupilla  Evangelica,  which 
he  publifhed  in  two  volumes,  in  the  years  1628  and  1631, 
and  which  Mofheim  fpeaks  of  as  “  an  accurate  and  labo¬ 
rious  defence  of  the  proteftants.”  He  publifhed  at  differ¬ 
ent  periods,  A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Revelation, 
which  after  his  death  was  reprinted  at  Leipfic,  in  folio  ; 
Philofophia  Arijlctclica,  Partes  tres  \  and  a  vaft  number  of 
controverfial  works,  both  in  German  and  Latin.  He  died 
in  1645. 

HOE-KI'A,  a  town  of  China,  of  tlte  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Ho-nan :  twenty-five  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Oue-kiun. 

HOE'DIC,  a  fmall  French  ifland,  in  the  Englifh  Chan¬ 
nel,  near  the  coalt  of  the  department  of  Morbihan :  about 
three  leagues  eaft  from  Bellifle,  and  four  fouth-eaft  from 
the  peninfula  of  Quiberon.  It  has  a  town  or  village  of  the 
fame  name,  and  a  fort.  Lat.  47.  18.  N.  Ion.  14.  42.  E.  Ferro. 

HOE'I,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Se-tchuen:  827  miles  fouth-weft  of  Peking. 
Lat.  31.  28.  N.'  Ion.  121.  5.  E.  Ferro. 

HOE'I-FAN-HO'TUN,  a  town  of  Chinefe  Tartary: 
500  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Peking.  Lat.  42.  46.  N.  Ion. 
143.35.  E.  Ferro. 

HOE'I-HOA,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Yun-nan:  twelve  miles  north-eaft  of 
Tching-kiang. 

HOE'I-LI,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Se-tchuen:  1060  miles  fouth-weft  of  Peking. 
Lat.  26.  34.  N.  Ion.  120. 19.  E.  Ferro. 

HOE'I-NAN,  a  tovra  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Chen-li :  thirty-two  miles  north-eaft  of 
Si-ngan. 

HOE'I-NGAN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Chen-fi  :  thirty-feven  miles  fouth  of  Ling. 

HOE'I-NGAN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  the  province  of  Fo-kien  :  twelve  miles  north-eaft  of 
Siuen-tcheou. 

HOE'I-TCHANG,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  the  province  of  Kiang-fi  :  fifty-two  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft 
of  Kan-tcheou. 

HOE'I-TCHEOU,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in 
3  K  the 
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the  province  of  Kiang-nan.  This  is  one  of  the  richeft 
and  moil  commercial  cities  in  the  province;  the  air  is 
mild  and  healthy ;  there  are  fome  mines  of  gold,  filver, 
and  copper,  in  the  neighbouring  mountains ;  the  belt  tea 
^rows  in  the  environs,  and  the  japanned  work  of  this  town 
as  reckoned  equal  or  fuperior  to  any  other:  625  miles 
fouth  of  Peking.  Lat.  29.  57.  N.  Ion.  136.  E.  Ferro. 

HOE'I-TCHEOU,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Quang-tong:  1010  miles  fouth  of  Peking. 
Lat.  23.1.  N.  Ion.  1 31. 45.  E.  Ferro. 

HOE'I-TONG,  atown  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Hou-quang:  fifteen  miles  north  of  Tfin. 

HOE'I-TONG,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  the  ifland  of  Hai-nan :  forty-five  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft 
of  Kiong-tcheou. 

HOE'I-YUEN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rani?,  in 
the  province  of  Chen-fi:  twenty-two  miles  weft-north- 
weft  of  Kong-tchang. 

HOE'ING,/.  The  method  or  procefs  of  clearing  ground 
by  cutting  up  weeds  or  fuperfluous  plants  with  a  hoe. 

HCEMATO'PUS.  See  Hematopus. 

HO'EN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Ho-nan,  on  the  river  Hoang :  twelve  miles 
fiouth-eaft  of  Hoai-king. 

HOEROMSK',  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Aggerhuus :  fixteen  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Chriftiania. 

HOESCHE'LIUS  (David),  an  eminent  Greek  fcholar, 
born  at  Augfburg  in  1556.  He  ftudied  at  the  college  of 
his  native  city,  and  at  Lawingen,  and  greatly  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  his  proficiency  in  ancient  learning.  In  1589 
he  was  made  librarian  of  the  college  of  Augfburg,  and  in 
3  593,  reClor  of  the  college  of  St.  Anne.  He  enriched  the 
library  with  a  great  number  of  manufcripts,  efpecially 
Greek,  of  which  he  publifhed  a  catalogue.  He  edited  a 
great  many  Greek  authors,  to  which  he  fupplied  notes 
and  obfervations,  and  fometimes  tranflations.  The  repu¬ 
tation  he  acquired  in  the  republic  of  letters,  caufed  him 
to  be  vifited  by  all  learned  llrangers,  to  whom  he  behaved 
with  great  politenefs.  He  died  in  1617. 

HCESS'ERING,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Lower  Sax¬ 
ony,  and  principality  of  Luneburg  Zell,  fituated  on  the 
Hardan  :  twenty-two  miles  north-eaft  of  Zell. 

HO'EY-NIM-HOTUN,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of 
Corea.  Lat.  42.  38.  N.  Ion.  147. 4.  E.  Ferro. 

HOF,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of  Aggerhuus  : 
thirty-fix  miles  north  of  Berga. 

HO'FERN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Aullria :  fifteen 
miles  north-north-weft  of  Windifgarten. 

HOFF,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  the  diftriCl  of  Olmutz : 
eighteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Olmutz,  and  fourteen  fouth- 
weft  of  Troppau. 

HOFF,  or  Die  Stadt  zum  Hoff,  atown  of  Germany, 
in  Franconia,  on  the  Saale,  which  divides  it  into  Old  and 
New  Town.  It  has  three  fauxbourgs,  four  churches,  an 
academy,  and  a  woollen  manufacture.  The  Old  Town 
was  founded  in  the  year  1080  ;  the  New  Town  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  by  the  dukes  of  Meran.  In  the  en¬ 
virons  are  found  quarries  of  marble,  red  and  black,  and 
grey,  in  the  latter  are  fometimes  found  red  fpots  like 
drops  of  blood.  Hoff  was  formerly  imperial :  twenty- 
two  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Bareuth,and  forty-fix  north- 
eaft  of  Bamberg.  Lat.  50.  14.  N.  Ion.  29. 40.  E.  Ferro. 

HOFF'ELEIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Auftria :  three 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Hardeck. 

HOFF'HEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Franconia,  and 
bifhopric  of  Wurzburg:  eight  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of 
Konigftiofen,  and  thirty-fix  north-eaft  of  Wurzburg. 

HOFF'KIRCHEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Auftria : 
ten  miles  fouth  of  Aigen. 

HOFF'MAN  (Daniel),  a  German  Lutheran  divine,  who 
was  fucceffor  to  Hefhufius  in  the  theological  chair  at 
Helmftadt,  in  1588.  He  rendered  himielf  famous,  as  the. 
head  of  a  party  which,  about  the  year  1598,  declared 
openly  againft  philofophy,  and  continued  to  oppofe  it  with 
the  greateft  violence.  Adopting  fome  particular  opinions 
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of  Martin  Luther,  he  maintained  that  philofophy  was  the 
mortal  enemy  of  religion ;  that  truth  was  divifible  into 
two  branches,  the  one  philofophical,  and  the  other  theo¬ 
logical  ;  and  that  what  was  true  in  philofophy,  was  falfo 
in  theology.  Thefe  tenets  naturally  alarmed  the  doctors 
of  the  univerfity,  and  excited  a  warm  controverfy  between 
Hoffman  and  his  colleagues ;  a  controverfy  which  was 
alfo  carried  on  in  other  countries  with  the  fame  fervor.. 
The  tumults  which  it  excited  in  Germany  were  appealed 
by  the  interpofition  of  the  duke  of  Brunfwick,  who,  after 
a  careful  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  debate,  and  con- 
fulting  the  profeffors  of  Roftock,  commanded  Hoffman 
to  retraCl  publicly  the  inveCtives  which  he  had  thrown 
out  againft  philofophy  in  his  writings  and  academical 
leCtures,  and  to  acknowledge,  in  the  molt  open  manner, 
the  harmony  and  union  of  found  philofophy  with  true 
and  genuine  theology.  That  order  was  complied  with  in 
1601.  His  writings  were  entirely  controverfial,  and 
chiefly  on  the  above  fubjeCt. 

HOFF'MANN  (Frederic),  a  celebrated  phyfician,  born 
at  Halle,  in  Saxony,  in  1660.  He  was  of  a  family  long 
diftinguifhed  in  medicine,  and  his  father  was  a  phyfician 
of  repute.  Frederic  received  his  early  education  in  the 
public  fchool  at  Halle ;  and  in  his  nineteenth  year  he 
went  to  the  univerfity  of  Jena,  where  he  purfued  the 
ftudy  of  phyfic  under  G.  Wolfgang  Wedel.  He  pafled 
fome  time  at  Erford,  attending  the  chemical  leClures  of 
Gafp.  Cramer;  and,  returning  to  Jena,  he  obtained  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  in  the  beginning  of  1681.  In  1684  he 
vifited  Holland  and  England,  cultivating  the  acquaintance 
of  men  of  fcience,  particularly  of  Herman  the  botanift  in 
the  former,  and  Robert  Boyle  in  the  latter.  Returning 
to  the  continent  in  1686,  he  was  appointed  by  Frederic- 
William,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  phyfician  to  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Minden.  In  1688,  he  accepted  an  invitation 
to  fettle  at  Halberftadt,  as  public  phyfician.  At  this 
period  he  publifhed  a  treadle  De  lnfufficientia  Acidi  (3 
Vi/cidi,  by  which  he  overthrew  the  theory  of  Corn.  B011- 
tekoe.  The  univerfity  of  Halle  being  now  eftabliflied  by 
the  firft  king  of  Pruflia,  Hoffman,  in  1693,  was  nominated 
primary  profeffor  of  medicine  and  natural  philofophy. 
On  this  occafton  he  difplayed  his  piety  as  well  as  his 
learning  by  an  oration,  De  Atheo  ex  artijiciqfijjima  Corporis 
humani  Fabrica  convincendo,  which  was  printed,  and  well 
received.  As  a  colleague  in  the  medical  profeflorfliip  he 
recommended  the  celebrated  Stahl,  who  proved  the  great 
rival  of  his  fame  as  a  teacher.  He  attended  very  clofely 
to  the  duties  of  his  ftation,  and  introduced  into  the 
univerfity  a  fpirit  of  free  and  enlarged  enquiry,  which 
greatly  promoted  the  advancement  of  medical  knowledge. 
A  number  of  learned  publications  made  him  known 
throughout  Europe,  and  gave  him  admiflion  to  the  fci- 
entific  focieties  of  Berlin,  London,  and  Peterfburg.  In 
1718  he  began  to  publifh  his  Syjlema  Medicina  rationalis, 
which  was  received  with  great  applaufe  by  the  faculty  in 
various  parts  of  Europe.  He  alfo  made  collections  of  his 
moll  remarkable  cafes,  and  publifhed  them  in  fucceffive 
fafciculi.  Under  the  title  of  Medicina  Confultatoria.  He 
continued  to  attend  to  his  academical  functions,  till  his 
death  in  1742,'  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  His  works 
were  publifhed  collectively,  in  fix  volumes  folio,  from 
1748  to  1754.  What  moit  peculiarly  belongs  to  him  as  a 
theorilt,  and  has  rendered  him  in  fome  meafure  the 
founder  of  a  new  fchool,  is  his  doClrine  of  (palm  and 
atony.  This  he-  has  deduced  from  his  maxim,  “  that 
general  pathology  may  be  much  more  jullly  and  eafily 
explained  from  faults  in  the  microcofmic  motions  of  the 
folids,  than  from  vicious  affeClions  of  the  humours  ;  and 
that  all.  kinds  of  internal  difeafes  may  be  reterred  to 
preternatural  affeClions  of  the  nervous  fyflem.”  He  thus 
called  the  attention  of  phyficians  to  the  mod  eflential 
part  of  the  animal  economy,  and  opened  a  door  to  much 
theoretical  and  practical  improvement. 

HOFF'MANN  (Maurice),  an  eminent  phyfician,  anar 
tomift,  and  botanift,  born  in  1622,  at  Furftemwald  in 

Brandenburg. 
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Brandenburg.  In  164.1,  he  went  for  improvement  to 
Padua,  where  he  particularly  attended  to  anatomy  and 
botany.  In  the  former  fcience  he  merits  the  title  of  an 
inventor,  if  the  relation  of  Bartholine  be  true,  that  on 
diflefting  a  turkey  he  difcovered  the  pancreatic  du6t,  and 
fliowed  it  to  the  anatomift  Wirfung,  who  afterwards 
found  it  in  the  human  fubjeft,  and  gave  it  his  own  name. 
He  went  to  Altdorf  in  164.5,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
doctor,  and  began  to  give  leftures.  In  1648  he  obtained 
the  extraordinary  chair  of  anatomy  and  furgery,  and  in 
the  following  year  he  fucceeded  Gafpar  Hoffman  as  ordi¬ 
nary  profeflor  in  thefe  branches.  He  was  the  founder  of 
the  anatomical  theatre  at  that  univerftty.  In  1653  he 
fucceeded  Louis  Jungerman  in  the  botanical  chair;  and 
from  his  exertions  a  botanical  garden  was  formed,  which 
was  the  earlieft  inftitution  of  the  kind  in  the  German 
univerfities.  Befides  his  academical  occupations,  he  afli- 
duoufly  purfued  the  practice  of  phyfic,  in  which  he  be¬ 
came  fb  eminent,  as  to  be  conlulted  by  feveral  of  the 
German  princes.  His  private  character  was  highly  elti- 
mable,  and  he  was  generally  regretted  at  his  death  in  1698, 
in  his  feventy-lixth  year.  He  wrote  a  number  of  thefes 
and  differtations  on  anatomical  and  phyfiological  topics; 
and  in  botany  he  publifhed  Delicia  Hortenfies,  or  a  catalogue 
of  the  plants  in  the  botanical  garden  of  Altdorf,  1660, 
1677,  1691;  alfo,  Flora  Altdorfina  Delicia  Sylvejlres,  or  a 
catalogue  of  the  plants  growing  wild  about  Altdorf,  1662. 
He  likewife  gave  a  botanical  defcription  of  Mount 
Maurice  in  the  diftrift  of  Leimburg,  and  other  neigh¬ 
bouring  places,  1694. 

John-Maurice  Hoffmann,  fon  of  the  preceding,  was 
alfo  an  eminent  profelTor  at  Altdorf  of  anatomy,  botany, 
and  chemiftry.  He  removed  to  Anfpach,  where  he  died 
in  1727,  aged'  feventy-four.  He  continued  his  father’s 
Flora  Altdorfina ,  and  wrote  feveral  other  works. 

HOFFMAN'NIA,  fi.  [fo  named  by  Swartz  in  memory 
of  Maurice  Hoffmann,  profeffor  of  botany  at  Altdorf;  whole 
works  have  been  mentioned  above.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  clafs  tetrandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  of 
ftellatse,  (rubiacese,  Juff.)  The  generic  charadters  are — 
Calyx:  perianthium  one-leafed,  four-toothed,  luperior ; 
teeth  upright,  fnarp.  Corolla:  monopetalous,  lalver- 
Ihaped ;  tube  fo  Ihort  as  to  be  next  no  none ;  border 
four- parted ;  parts  lanceolate,  fpreading.  Stamina:  fila¬ 
ments  none ;  antheras  four,  fixed  to  the  bafe  of  the  tube, 
linear-fubulate,  upright,  -prefled  dole  to  the  ftyle.  Pif- 
tillum :  germ  inferior,  oblong-four-cornered ;  ftyle  fubu- 
late,  the  length  of  the  ftamens ;  ftigma  blunt,  fcarcely 
emarginate.  Pericarpium :  berry  oblong,  (lightly  four- 
cornered,  crowned,  two-celled,  two-valved.  Seeds  nume¬ 
rous,  roundilh,  fixed  to  receptacles  in  each  cell. — Effential 
Charader.  Calyx  four-toothed ;  corolla  falver- draped,  four- 
parted;  filaments  none;  berry  two-celled,  many-feeded. 

Hoffmannia  pedunculata,  a  fingle  l’pecies.  Native  of 
Jamaica. 

HOFF'MARCKT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Auftria, 
fituated  on  the.  river  March :  twenty  miles  fouth-fouth- 
eaft  of  Zifterzdorf,  and  twenty-fix  from  Vienna. 

HOFF'WA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Weft  Gothland,  where,  in  the  year  1276,  king  Waldemar 
was  taken  prifoner  by  his  brother :  eighty  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Uddevalla. 

HOF'HEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  on  the  Upper  Rhine, 
and  principality  of  H  ae  Darmftadt :  five  mile9  fouth- 
weft  of  Darmftadt. 

HOF'LEIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Auftria:  three 
miles  north-eaft  of  Brack. 

HOF'MANSTORP,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province 
©f  Smaland  :  twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Wexio. 

HOF'STOTTEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Auftria : 
eight  miles  fouth  of  St.  .Polten. 

HOF'TERWITZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Upper  Sax¬ 
ony,  and  margraviate  of  Meiffen  ;  iix  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Drefden. 
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HO G,fi.  \_hwch,  Welfli.]  The  general  name  of  fwine: 
The  hog  that  plows  not,  nor  obeys  thy  call, 

Lives  on  the  labours  of  this  Lord  of  all.  Pope. 

A  caftrated  boar. 

To  bring  Hogs  to  a  fine  market.  To  fail  of  one’s  defign. 
—You  have  brought  your  hogs  to  a  fine  market.  Spedator. 

HOG,  an  illand  belonging  to  the  American  States, 
fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Lake  Champlain,  in  Franklin 
county,  Vermont,  nine  miles  long,  and  generally  about 
three  broad. 

HOG,  an  illand  of  the  American  States,  in  Naraganfet 
Bay,  in  the  ftate  of  Rhode  Illand,  about  two  miles  in 
circumference  :  two  miles  from  Briilol. 

HOG-COTE, J.  A  houfe  for  hogs;  a  hog-lty. 

HOG’s  FENNEL,  J.  in  botany.  See  Peucedanum. 

HOG’s  HEAD,  a  cape  on  the  fouth-weft  coaft  of 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Kerry.  Lat.  41.45.  N.  Ion.  10. 
15.  W.  Greenwich. 

HOG-HERD,/.  [ hog  and  hypb,  a  keeper.]  A  keeper 
of  hogs.. — The  terms  hog-herd  and  cow-keeper  are  not  to 
be  ufed  in  our  poetry.  Brome. — Hog-herd  however  was  ufed 
by  an  elegant  poet  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

No  lufty  neat-herd  thither  drove  his  kine, 

Nor  boorilh  hog-herd  fed  his  rooting  fwine.  Browne. 

HOG  ISLANDS,  a  duller  of  fmall  iflands  near 'the 
fouth-weft  coaft  of  Ireland,  and  county  of  Kerry,  between 
Ballinalkelling  bay  and  the  mouth  of  Kenmare  river; 
three  or  four  miles  from  Hog’s  Head. 

HOG-LOLTSE,/  A  kind  of  infect,  a  millepede. 

HOG  PLUM,  /  in  botany.  See  Spondias. 

HOG  STEER,/  A  wild  boar  of  the  third  year. 

HOG-STY,/'  The  place  in  which  fwine  are  put  to  be- 
fed. 

HOG-WASH,/  The  draft'  which  is  given  to  fwine. 

HOG-WEED,  fi.  in  botany.  See  Boerhavia,  Hera- 
cleum,  and  Polygonum  avicularjs. 

HO'GA,  Ho'gium,  Hoch,/  [from  hoogk,  Ger.  high, 
or  from  hou,  Sax.]  A  mountain  or  hill. 

.  HO'GARTH,  [of  hoogh,  high,  and  o.erd,  nature.]  Wil¬ 
liam,  an  original  genius  in  painting,  bom  in  Weltmoreland 
in  1698,  and  apprenticed  in  London  to  a  filver-fmith, 
with  whom  he  entered  Upon  that  branch  of  the  trade 
which  conlifts  in  engraving  ciphers  and  arms  upon  plate. 
This  occupation  gave  him  fomewhat  of  a  turn  for  draw¬ 
ing  ;  and,  before  his  apprenticelhip  expired,  he  had  exhi¬ 
bited  a  fingular  talent  for  ludicrous  caricature.  As  foon 
as  he  became  his  own  mailer,  he  entered  at  an  academy 
for  drawing  and  defign ;  and  ftudied  attitudes  from  the 
life.  An  edition  of  Hudibras  afforded  him  the  firft  fub- 
je£t  fuited  to  his  genius  ;  after  which  he  acquired  conli- 
derable  employment  as  a  portrait-painter.  Grace  was, 
however,  no  attribute  of  his  pencil,  and  he  was  more 
difpofed  to  aggravate  than  to  (often  the  external:  defeats 
of  nature.  His  talents  for  original  comic  defign,  however, 
gradually  unfolded  themfelves  ;  and  on  various  public 
occafions  he  produced  difplays  of  his  ludicrous  powers. 
In  1730  he  formed  a  clandeltine  marriage  with  the  only 
daughter  of  fir  James  Thornhill,  the  painter;  and  foort 
after,  he  commenced  his  firft  great  leries  of  moral  paint¬ 
ings,  The  Harlot’s  Progrefs.  Some  of  thefe  pieces,  when 
they  were  finilhed,  were  defignedly  placed  in  the  way  of 
his  father-in-law,  in  order  to  reconcile  him  to  a  match 
which  the  oblcurity  of  the  object  of  his  daughter’s  choice 
had  led  him  to  dilapprove.  His  obfervation  upon  them 
was,  “  The  man  who  can  produce  fuch  works,  can  main¬ 
tain  a  wife  without  a  portion.”  He  was  foon  after,  how¬ 
ever,  reconciled,  and  the  young  couple  were  brought 
home  to  his  houfe.  The  Harlot’s  Progrefs  proved  ex¬ 
tremely  popular;  infomuch  that  a  pantomime  taken  from 
it  was  fuccefsfully  reprefented  on  the  ftage.  This  per¬ 
formance,  with  feveral  lubfequent-  ones  of  a  fimilar  kind, 
failed  not  to  place  Hogarth  in  the-  clafs  of  original  ge- 
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niufes  and  inventors.  He  may  be  laid  to  have  created  an 
entirely  new  fpecies  of  painting,  which  may  be  termed  the 
moral  comic.  The  Dutch  and  Flemish  fchool,  in  their  re- 
prefentations  of  vulgar  life,  had  occalionally  touched  upon 
the  humorous,  but  without  any  moral  purpofe.  Ho¬ 
garth’s  pieces  are  all  leflures  of  morality.  They  are  fatires 
of  particular  vices  and  follies,  exprefled  with  fuch  ftrength 
of  character,  and  fuch  an  accumulation  of  minute  and  ap¬ 
propriate  circumftances,  that  they  have  all  the  truth  of 
nature,  heightened  by  the  attraftions  of  wit  and  fancy. 
Of  his  works  in  feries,  befides  the.  Harlot’s  Progrefs,  are, 
The  R.ake's  Progrefs;  Marriage-a-la-Mode,  Induftry  and 
idlenefs,  The  Stages  of  Cruelty,  and  a  fet  of  Election 
Prints.  The  Angle  comic  pieces  from  his  pencil  are  very 
numerous,  and  many  of  them  a  conftant  fiource  of  inex- 
hauftible  amufement.  But,  after  having  acquired  deferred 
reputation  in  his  proper  walk,  Hogarth  attempted  to  Ihine 
in  'the  higheft  branch  of  the  art,  and  produced  feveral  un¬ 
fa  c  cefs  ful  fpecimens  of  hiftory -painting :  it  was  his  mil- 
fortune  that  the  defefls  of  education,  and  a  vulgar  and 
comic  turn  of  thinking,  had  incapacitated  him  for  the 
graceful  and  fublime  in  Nature.  A  Sigiifnunda,  which 
was  to  rival  the  Italian  fchool,  proved,  according  to  lord 
Orford,  “  more  ridiculous  than  any  thing  he  had  ever  ri¬ 
diculed.”  Several  of  his  pieces,  however,  in  the  middle 
Ityle,  are  not  without'a  confiderable  lhare  of  merit.  Al¬ 
though  he  profeffedly  decried  literature,  he  chofe  to  com¬ 
municate  his  ideas  on  a  topic  molt  intimately  connected 
with  his  art,  and,  by  the  aid  of  fome  friends,  produced  in 
1753  a  work  entitled  The  Analyfis  of  Beauty,  written 
with  a  View  of  fixing  the  fluctuating  Ideas  of  Tafte,  4to. 
Its  leading  principle  is,  that  beauty  fundamentally  con- 
fifts  in  that  union  of  uniformity  and  variety  which  is  found 
in  the  curve  or  waving  line.  This  pofition  is  illuftrated 
by  many  ingenious  remarks,  and  by  fome  plates  charac¬ 
terise  of  the  genius  of  the  author;  but  it  Was  not  to  be 
expeCted  that  men  of  tafte  were  to  acquiefce  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  fyltem  upon  the  lubjeCt. 

By  the  refignation  of  his  brother-in-law  Thornhill, 
Hogarth,  in  1757,  obtained  the  place  of  ferjeant-painter 
to  the  king.  This  connection  with  the  court  probably 
induced  him  to  quit  the  line  of  party-neutrality  which  he 
had  hitherto  obferved,  and  to  engage  againft  the  patriotic 
champion  Wilkes,  and  his  friends,  in  a  print,  publilhed 
September  1762,  entitled  “.The  Times.”  Some  ilriCtures 
upon  him  on  this  account  in  a  North  Triton,  produced 
his  caricature  of  Wilkes ;  this  occafioned  an  angry  epiftle 
to  the  painter  by  Churchill,  which  was  retaliated  by  a 
caricature  of  the  poetical  divine.  On  this  occaiion,  the 
earl  of  Orford  fays,  in  his  Hiftoty  of  Painting,  “  Never 
did  two  angry  men  of  great  abilities  throw  mud  with  lefs 
■dexterity.”  Hogarth’s  powers  Were,  however,  as  yet  un¬ 
impaired,  for  he  had  (hortly  before  produced  one  of  his 
capital  works,  a  fatirical  print  againft  the  methodifts, 
From  this  year  a  decline  in  his  health  took  place,  which 
In  October,  1764,  terminated  in  his  fudden  death,  owing 
to  the  rupture  of  an  aneuryfm  in  his  cheft.  He  died  at 
his  houfe  in  Leicefter-fquare,  and  was  interred  at  Chif- 
wick,  under  an  elegant  maufoleum,  decorated  with  a 
poetical  infeription  by  his  friend  Garrick.  Hogarth  was 
a  man  of  rough  manners,  but  wore  a  generous  heart.  He 
lived  to  enjoy  an  ample  lhare  of  fame  among  his  country¬ 
men;  and  fince  his  death,  complete  collections  of  his 
works  have  been  regarded  as  highly  valuable'  by  the  cu¬ 
rious.  A  catalogue  of  all  his  prints  has  been  given  by 
the  earl  of  Orford,  in  the  work  above-mentioned.  The 
multiplicity  of  local  and  temporary  circumftances  intro¬ 
duced  in  his  defigns,  feemed  to  have  rendered  notes  or 
illuftrations  neceflary  for  the  full  covnprehenfion  of  them. 
A  work  upon  this  plan,  accompanying  Ihiall  copies  of  his 
plates,  entitled  “  Hogarth  Illuftrated,”  by  Mr.  John  Ire¬ 
land,  has  been  well  received  by  the  public.  His  Life  has 
alfo  been  written  by  Mr.  J.  Nichols,  and  recently  pub- 
li flted  with  merited  i'uccefs.  The  following  character  of 
Hogarth  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Prince  Hoare,  in  his 
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“  State  of  the  Arts,”  publiflied  in  1807  s  “Of  Hogarth, 
but  one  opinion  can  be  entertained  :  a  phoenix  in  the  art,' 
which  probably  never  before  appeared  in  any  country,  he 
was  in  painting  a  moral  fatirift.  As  Shakefpeare  wrote 
to  the  paffions  connected  with  moral  fentiment,  fo  did 
Hogarth  paint  for  the  inftruction  of  every  age,  and 
‘through  the  eye  correfl  the  heart.’  In  fubjefts  of  fport- 
ive  fancy,  and  in  domeftic  or  familiar  hiftory,  the  na¬ 
tive  and  charafteriftic  powers  of  Hogarth  were  fingu- 
larly  eminent:  but  his  eulogy  has  been  l'o  often  written, 
and  lately  fo  amply  difplayed  by  a  learned  and  noble  au¬ 
thor,  the  earl  of  Orford,  that  it  would  be  here  fuper- 
fluous ;  yet  it  may  be  allowable  to  remark,  that  in -the 
Confpicuous  prominence  of  the  intelleftual  and  moral 
properties  of  his  art,  in  the  wit,  humour,  and  patriotifin, 
of  his  feenes,  his  powers  in  other  profefiional  points  have 
been  chiefiy  overlooked.  The  picture  of  the  Boys  play¬ 
ing  on  the  Tomb-ftone,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  lays  claim 
to  fome  of  the  higheft  moral  hiftoric  merits,  is  an  inftance 
of  the  moil  Ikilful,  and,  it  may  be  added,  grand  compofi- 
tion.  In  the  feries  of  Marriage-a-la-Mode,  feveral  of  the 
fubjefls  are  painted  with  a  breadth,  force,  and  clearnefs, 
of  colour,  which  have  feldom  been  furpafled ;  but  the 
Breakfaft  Table  is  the  moft  linking  inftance  of  thefe 
merits.” 

HOG'ASTER,/!  [ hogajlrum ,  Lat.]  A  little  hog;  it 
alfo  fignifies  a  fheep  of  the  fecond  year.  In  the  northern 
parts  of  England,  fheep,  after  they  lofe  the  name  of  lambs, 
are  called  hogs  ;  and  in  Kent,  Sufiex,  &c.  tags.  Cowell . 

HOG'BO,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Gef- 
tricia:  nine  miles  weft  of  Geffie. 

HO'GENHINE,yi  in  our  old  cuftoms,  a  ftranger  or 
gueft  lodged  In  a  houfe  or  family  for  three  nights,  after 
which  the  mailer  of  the  houfe  was  anfwerable  for  his  good 
behaviour. 

HOG'GENBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Aullria: 
twelve  miles  fouth-weft  of  Freyftadt. 

HOG'GEREL,/!  A  two-year  old  ewe.  Ainfwortk. 

HOGH,  f.  [otherwise  written  ho,  how,  or  hough-,  from 
hoogh,  Dut.]  A  hill;  riling  ground;  a  cliff.  Obfolete. 

That  well  can  witnefs  yet  unto  this  day, 

The  welters  hogh,  befprinkl’d  with  the  gore 
Of  mighty  Goemot.  Fairy  Queen . 

HOG'GISH,a(f7.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  hog ;  brutilh; 
greedy;  felfilh. 

HOG'GISHLY,  adv.  Greedily;  felfifhly. 

HOG'GISHNESS,  f.  Brutality  ;  greedinefs ;  felfilhnefs. 

HO'GI,  f.  With  the  Turks,  perfons  employed  in  tran- 
feribing  books. 

HOG'LA,  [Heb.  dame.]  The  name  of  a  woman. 

HOG'LAND,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of  Ag- 
gerhuus:  thirty-two  miles  north  of  Frederickftad. 

HO'GO,  J.  [from  haut  gout,  Fr.]  A  high  relilh  ;  an  of- 
fenfive  fmell.  In  cookeiy,  a  mefs  fo  called  from  its  high 
relilh.  Scott. 

HOG'OLEN,  one  of  the  Carolinas,  or  New  Philippine 
Iflands. 

HOGS'BY,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Sma- 
land  :  thirty-three  miles  north  of  Calmar. 

HGGS'HEAD,/!  A  meafure  of  liquids  containing  fixty- 
three  gallons  :  it  is  half  a  pipe,  and  the  fourth  part  of  a 
ton,  by  (tat.  1  Richard  III.  c.  13. 

HOG'STA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Up¬ 
land  :  feven  miles  north  of  Upfal. 

HOGBUND,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  province  of  Ag- 
gerhuus :  twenty-three  miles  fouth-well  of  Chrilliania. 

HOGUE  (La),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Channel :  two  leagues  and  a  half  eall-north-eaft  of 
Valognes,  and  one  and  three  quarters  fouth  Barfleur.  In 
the  year  1692,  the  Engiilh  fleet,  under  the  command  of  ad¬ 
miral  Ruffe],  obtained  a  glorious  victory  over  the  French, 
in  the  Engiilh  Channel,  oppoiite  this  town,  and  from 
thence  called  the  battle  of  la  Hogue,  in  which  fifteen 
French  men  of  war  were  taken,  burped,  or  deltroyed. 

j  HOGUE 
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HOGUE  (Belle),  a  cape  on  the  north  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Jerl'ey  :  live  miles  north  of  St.  Helier. 

HOGWAL'TA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Warmeland:  thirty  miles  north-weft  of  Carlftadt. 

HO'HAM,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

HO'HE,  a  river  of  Germany,  in  Lower  Saxony,  which 
runs  into  the  Aller  near  Hudemuhlen,  in  the  principality 
of  Luneburg-Zell. 

HOHE'FAHL,  a  river  of  Silefia,  which  runs  into  the 
Billau,  in  the  principality  of  Neifle. 

HO'HEN,  or  Yom-tim,  a  river  of  Chinn,  which  runs 
into  the  lake  Pav,  in  the  province  of  Pe-tche-li. 

HO'HEN  AS'PERG,.  a  fortrefs  of  Germany,  in  Swa¬ 
bia,  and  duchy  of  Wurtemburg.  Taken  by  the  French 
in  the  year  1688  :  fix  miles  north  of  Stuttgart. 

HO'HEN  ELB,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Konigingratz : 
fixteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Gitfchin. 

HO'HEN  FRI'EDBERG.  See  Friedeerg. 

HO'HEN  FRI'EDEBERG,  a  town  of  Silefia,^  in  the 
•principality  of  Schweidnitz  :  four  miles  and  a  half  north- 
north- welt  of  Freyburg,  and  five  fouth-weft  from  Striegau. 

HO'HEN  GURSCH'DORF,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the 
principality  of  Neifle  :  four  miles  weft  of  Grotkau. 

HO'HEN  LIM'BURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Weft- 
phalia,  and  county  of  Mark  :  nine  miles  fouth  of  Schwiert. 

HO'HEN  RU'PERSTORFF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
Auftria  :  five  miles  fouth-weft  of  ZillerftorfF,  and  fifteen 
north-eaft  of  Vienna. 

HO'HEN  SCHWAN'GAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
Upper  Bavaria:  one  mile  fouth-weft  of  Fuefien,  and  twenty 
fouth-fouth-weft  of  Weilhaim. 

HO'HEN  SOLMS,  a  town  of  Germany,  on  the  Upper 
Rhine,  which  gives  title  of  count  to  a  branch  of  the  houfe 
of  Soims,  fituated  in  a  valley  near  a  high  mountain,  on 
which  is  buiit  the  chateau  of  the  counts.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  Calvinifts,  but  tjiofe  of  the  villages  round  about 
are  chiefly  Lutherans :  five  miles  north-north-eaft  of 
Wetzlar,  and  thirty-eight  north-north-eaft  of  Mentz. 

HO'HENBERG,  a  county  and  principality  of  Ger¬ 
many,  in  Swabia,  fituated  between  the  duchy  of  Wiir- 
temberg  and-  the  Auftrian  Brifgaw,  purcliafed  by  Leo¬ 
pold,  duke  of. Auftria,  in  the  year  1381,  for  66,000  florins. 
It  takes  its  name  from  a  citadel,  now  in  ruins.  It  is  di¬ 
vided  into  Upper  and  Lower  counties,  which  lie  at  fome 
diftance  from  each  other.  The  principal  towns  are  Ro- 
tenburg,  Ehingen,  Hord,  and  Schramberg. 

HO'HENBERGj  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Franconia, 
and  principality  of  Bareuth :  ten  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of 
Wunfiedel. 

HO'HENBRUK,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Konigingratz : 
five  miles  eaft  of  Konigingratz. 

HOHENBUC'KA,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Upper  Sax¬ 
ony,  and  electorate  of  Saxony :  fix  miles  north-eaft  of 
Schlieben. 

HO'HENBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Auftria,  on 
the  river  Tralen  :  twenty  miles  weft  of  Ebenfurth. 

HO'HENECK,  a  town  and  caftle  of  Germany,  in  Fran¬ 
conia,  and  principality  of  Bareuth  :  fourteen  miles  north 
of  Anfpach. 

IIO'HENEMBS,  a  county  and  principality  of  Germany, 
in  Swabia,  fituated  to  the  fouth  of  the  lake  of  Conftance. 
It  takes  its  name  from  two  ftrong  caftles,  called  Old  and 
New  Hohenembs.  The  afiefiment  in  the  matricula  is  twenty 
florins,  and  the  tax  fixty  rix-dollars.  The  family  of  Ho¬ 
henembs  became  extinct  in  1760,  when  it  was  united  to 
the  houfe  of  Auftria. 

HOHEN'ESTED,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Holftein:  ten 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Nordtorp. 

HO'HENFELD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Holftein :  fix 
miles  north-weft  of  Lutkenborg. 

HO'HENFELS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Bavaria,  and 
lordftiip  of  Brieteneck  -.  thirteen  miles  north-north-eaft  of 
Dietfurt,  and  feventeen  north-north-weft  of  Ratifbon. 

HO'HENFURT,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  diltrift  of 
Vol.  X.  No.  655. 
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PrachatitZ,  on  the  Molda  :  four  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of 
Rofenburg. 

I-IO'HENLOHE,  or  I-Iolach,  a  county  and  principality 
of  Germany,  in  Franconia,  fitnate' to  the  weft  of  the  mar- 
graviate  of  Anfpach,  about  twenty-fix  miles  from  north- 
to  fouth,  and  twenty-three  from  call  to  weft.  The  country 
is  compofed  of  mountains,  valleys,  and  plains.  The  fouth  - 
ern  parts  abound  in  vineyards,  the  northern  parts  are  cul¬ 
tivated  with  coni  ;  in  die  valleys  are  excellent  meadows 
and  pafture  land,  which  feed  great  numbers  of  an  excel¬ 
lent  kind  of  cattle;  on  the  mountains  are  valuable  woods 
ot  oak,  fir,  pine,  beech,  and  birch,  with  plenty  and  va¬ 
riety  of  game.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Lutherans, 
with  fonTe  Roman  Catholics.  The  principality' takes- its 
name  from  an  ancient  chateau.  The  princes  are  defcended 
from  Conrad  the  Sage,  duke  of  Franconia  and  Lorraine. 
There  are  feveral  branches  :  the  two  principal  are  thole 
of  Waldenburg-  and  Neuenftein. 

HO'HENMAUT,  or  Wysse  meyto,  a  town  of  Bo¬ 
hemia,  in  the  circle  of  Cftrudim,  with  a  ftriall  territory 
annexed  :  fourteen  miles  eaft  of  Chrudim,  and  twenty-two 
fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Konigingratz. 

HO'HENSCHAIJ,  a  town  and  caftle  of  Germany,  in 
Upper  Bavaria;  near  it  are  iron  mines  and  forges  •.  thirty 
miles  weft  of  Saitzburg,  and  forty-two  lbuth-eaft  of  Mu¬ 
nich. 

HO'HENSTADT,  a  town  of -Moravia,  in  the  circle  of 
Olmutz  :  fix  miles  fouth-weft  of  Schomberg. 

HO'HENSTAIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Auftria  : 
eight  miles  weft  of  Crems. 

HO'HENSTEIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  on  the  Upper 
Rhine,  and  county  of  Catzenelnbogen :  once  a  ftrong 
place,  but  now  in  ruins. 

HO'HENSTEIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Holftein  : 
three  miles  fouth-weft  of  Oldeburg. 

HO'HENSTEIN,  a  town  of  Prufiia,  in  the  province  of 
Olierland,  with  a  caftle  :  fixty-fix  miles  foutli-foutli-weft 
of  Konigfberg. 

HO'HENSTEIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Upper  Saxony, 
and  margraviate  of  Meiflen  :  eight  miles  eaft-north-eaft 
of  Pima,  and  five  fouth  of  Stolpen.  Lat.  50.  56.  N.  Ion. 
31.  56.  E.  Ferro. 

HO'HENSTEIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Upper  Saxony, 
and  lordihip  of  Schonburg  :  feven  miles  eaft  of  Glauchau, 
and  feven  weft  of  Chemnitz. 

HOHENTRU'DINGEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Fran¬ 
conia,  and  principality  of  Anfpach  ;  fifteen  miles  fouth 
of  Anfpach. 

HO'HENTWEIL,  a  fortrefs  of  Germany,  in  Swabia, 
and  duchy  of  Wurtemberg,  infulated  in  the  landgraviate 
of  Nellenburg:  eight  miles  north-eaft  of  Schaffhaufen,  and 
fix  north-weft  of  Radolfszell. 

HO'HEN  WART,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Bavaria  : 
nine  miles  fouth  of  Ingolftadt,  and  twenty-eight  north- 
north-weft  of  Munich. 

HO'HENWARTH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Auftria: 
five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Meilfau. 

HOHENZOL'LERN,  a  principality  of  Germany,  ki 
Swabia,  divided  into  branches,  Hohenzollern  Heckingen, 
and  Hohenzollern  Sigmaringen. 

HOHI'MAR,  a  town  of  Tranfilvania  :  nine  miles  fouth 
of  Weifenburg. 

HOHL'FELD  ( - ),  a  Angularly  ingenious  me¬ 

chanic,  born  of  poor  parents,  at  Hennerndorf,  in  the 
mountains  of  Saxony,  in  1711.  He  learned  the  trade  of 
lace-making  at  Dreiden,  but  early  difcovered  a  turn  for 
mechanics  by  conllrudfing  various  kinds  of  clocks.  From 
Drefden  he  removed  to  Berlin  to  follow  his  occupation. 
As  he  was  an  excellent  workman,  and  invented  feveral 
machines  for  lhortening  his  labour,  he  found  fufficient 
time  to  indulge  his  inclination  for  mechanics  ;  and  he 
made  there,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  purlued  his  ufual 
bufinefs,  air-guns  and  clocks. 

In  1 748,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Sul- 
3  L  zer. 
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zer,  at  whofe  defire  he  undertook  the  conftruftion  of  a 
machine  tor  noting  down  any  piece  of  mulic  when  played 
on  a  harpiichord.  A  machine  of  this  kind  had  been  be¬ 
fore  invented  by  Mr.  Von  Unger;  but  Hohlfeld,  from  a 
very  imperfect  defcription,  completed  one  without  any 
other  afliftance  than  that  of  his  own  genius.  Of  this  ma¬ 
chine,  now  in  pofifeflion  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Berlin,  Sulzergavea  figure,  from  which  it  was  afterwards 
conftrufted  in  England.  This  ingenious  piece  of  mecha- 
nifrn  was  univerfaliy  approved,  though  leveral  things 
may  be  wanting  to  render  it  complete ;  but  no  one  was 
fo  generous  as  to  indemnify  the  artift  for  his  expences,  or 
to  reward  him  for  his  labour. 

About  the  year  1756,  the  Pruflian  minilter,  count  de 
Podewils,  took  him  into  his  fervice,  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pote  of  conftruftitig  water-works  in  his  magnificent  gar¬ 
dens  at  Gufow.  There  he  invented  his  well-known  threfh- 
ing-mill,  and  another  for  chopping  ftraw  more  expedi- 
tioufly.  He  alfo  dilplayed  his  talent  for  invention,  by  con- 
ftrufting  a  machine,  which,  being  faftened  to  a  carriage, 
indicates  the  revolutions  made  by  the  wheels.  Such  ma¬ 
chines  had  been  made  before,  but  his  far  exceeded  every 
thing  of  the  like  kind.  Having  loll  this  machine  by  a 
fire,  he  invented  another,  ftill  more  Ample,  which  was  fo 
contrived  as  to  be  buckled  between  the  fpokes  of  the 
wheel.  This  piece  of  mechanifm  was  in  the  pofleflion  of 
Sulzer,  who  ufed  it  on  his  tour,  and  found  that  it  an- 
fwered  the  intended  purpofe.  In  1765,  when  the  duke 
of  Courland,  then  hereditary  prince,  redded  at  Berlin,  he 
paid  a  vifit  to  Hohlfeld,  and  endeavoured  to  prevail  on 
him  to  go  to  Courland,  by  offering  him  a  penfion  of  eight 
hundred  rix-dollars;  but  this  ingenious  man  was  fo  con¬ 
tented  with  his  condition,  and  fo  attached  to  his  friends, 
that  he  would  not  merely  for  felf-intereft  quit  Berlin. 
His  refufal,  however,  obtained  for  him  a  penfion  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  from  the  king. 

Befides  the  before-mentioned  machines,  he  conftrufted, 
occafionally,  feveral  ufeful  models.  Among  thele  were  a 
loom  for  weaving  figured  fluffs,  fo  contrived  that  the 
weaver  had  no  need  for  any  thing  to  flioot  through  the 
woof ;  a  pedometer  for  putting  in  the  pocket ;  a  conve¬ 
nient  and  Ample  bed  for  a  lick  perfon,  which  was  of  l'uch 
a  nature,  that  the  patient,  with  the  fmalleft  ftrength,  could 
at  any  time  raife  or  lower  the  breaft,  and,  when  necefiary, 
convert  the  bed  into  a  ftool ;  and  a  carriage  fo  formed, 
that  if  the  horfes  took  fright,  or  ran  away,  the  perfon  in 
it  could,  by  a  Angle  pufh,  loofen  the  pole,  and  let  them  at 
liberty.  The  two  laft  models  have  been  loft.  Every  ma¬ 
chine  that  this  Angular  man  faw,  he  altered  and  improved 
in  the  fimpleft  manner.  All  his  own  inftruments  he  made 
himfelf,  and  repaired  them  when  damaged.  But,  as  he 
was  fonder  of  inventing  than  of  following  the  plans  of 
others,  he  made  them  in  fuch  a  manner  that  no  one  ex¬ 
cept  himfelf  could  ufe  them.  Several  of  his  improve¬ 
ments  were,  however,  imitated  by  common  workmen, 
though  in  a  very  clumfy  manner.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  he  never  beftowed  ftudy  upon  any  thing ;  but,  when  he 
had  once  conceived  an  idea,  he  immediately  executed  it. 
He  comprehended,  in  a  moment,  whatever  was  propofed ; 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  faw  how  it  was  to  be  accomplifhed. 
He  could,  therefore,  tell  in  an  inftant  whether  a  thing  was 
practicable ;  if  he  thought  it  was  not,  no  perfuafion  or 
offer  of  money  could  induce  him  to  attempt  it.  He  ne¬ 
ver  purfued  chimeras,  like  thole  mechanics  who  have  not 
had  the  benefit  of  education  or  inftruftion  ;  and,  though 
this  may  be  afcribed  to  the  intercourfe  he  had  with  great 
mathematicians  and  philofophers,  there  is  every  reafon 
to  believe,  that  he  would  have  equally  guarded  againft 
them,  even  if  he  had  not  enjoyed  that  advantage.  The 
lame  quicknefs  of,  apprehenfion  which  he  manifefted  in 
mechanics,  he  (bowed  alfo  in  other  things.  His  obferva- 
tions  on  moll  fubjefts  were  judicious,  and  peculiar  to 
himfelf;  fo  that  it  may  be  faid,  without  exaggeration, 
that  he  was  born  with  a  philofophical  mind. 

With  regard  to  his  moral  character,  he  was  very  dif- 
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ferent  from  thofe  of  the  fame  clafs.  Though  he  ftill  re¬ 
tained  fomething  of  the  manners  of  his  former  condition* 
his  mild  and  civil  deportment  rendered  his  company  and 
converfation  agreeable.  He  poflefled  a  good  heart,  and 
his  life  was  fober  and  regular.  Though  he  was  every  day 
welcome  at  the  beft  tables,  he  ftaid  for  the  moft  part  at 
home,  through  choice;  went  to  market  for  his  own  pro- 
viiions,  which  he  cooked  himfelf ;  and  was  as  contented 
over  his  humble  meal  as  Curius  was  over  his  turnips.  A 
little  before  his  death,  he  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  a  cu¬ 
rious  harpfichord  he  had  made,  and  which  was  purchafed 
by  his  Pruffian  majefty,  placed  in  an  elegant  apartment  in 
the  new  palace  of  Potfdam..  As  he  had  for  fome  time 
neglefted  this  inftrument,  the  too  great  attention  which 
he  beftowed  on  putting  it  in  order,  contributed  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  to  bring  on  that  difeafe  whicli  at  laft  proved  fatal  to 
him.  His  clock  having  become  deranged  during  his  ill- 
neis,  he  could  not  be  prevented,  notwithftanding  the  ad¬ 
monition  of  his  friend  and  phyfrcian,  Dr.  Stahls,  from  re¬ 
pairing  it.  Clofe  application  occafioned  fome  obltruc- 
tions  which  were  not  obferved  till  too  late;  and,  an  in¬ 
flammation  taking. place,  he  died,  in  1771,  at  the  houfe  of 
count  de  Podewils,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age. 

HOHN,  a  river  of  Germany,  in  Weftphalia,  which 
runs  into  the  Lehn,  near  Werdohl,  in  the  county  of 
Mark. 

HOHN'STEIN,  a  county  of  Germany,  fituated  in  Thu¬ 
ringia,  which  takes  its  name  from  an  ancient  chateau. 
The  ancient  counts  were  defcendants  of  Charles,  duke  of 
Lorraine,  of  the  family  of  Charlemagne.  This  family  be¬ 
coming  extinft,  the  eftates  are  divided  between  the  counts 
of  Stoliberg,  and  the  duke  of  Brunfwick  Luneburg. 

HOI'DEN,y.  \hoeden ,  Wellh  ;  fcemina  kvioris  jama,  Lat.j 
An  ill-taught  aukward  country  girl. 

To  HOI'DEN,  v.n.  To  romp  indecently. — Some  of  them 
would  get  a  fcratch ;  but  we  always  dilcovered,  upon  ex¬ 
amining,  that  they  had  been  hoidening  with  the  young 
wenches.  Swift. 

To  HOISE,  to  Hoist,  v.a.  [ haujj'er ,  Fr.]  To  raile  up 
on  high. — They  loofed  the  rudder  bands,  and  hoifed  up  the 
mainfail  to  the  wind,  and  made  toward  (hore.  Acis  xxvii.  40. 
What  hafte  (he  made  to  hoijl  her  purple  fails. 

And  to  appear  magnificent  in  flight.  Dryden. 

HOIS'TING,yi  The  aft  or  procefs  of  lifting  up,  the 
operation  of  drawing  up  any  body  by  the  alfiftance  of  one 
or  more  tackle. 

HOI'TY  TOI'TY,  inter).  An  exclamation  of  contempt. 
— Hoity-toity!  what  have  I  to  do  with  dreams?  Congreve. 
FIOKE-DAY.  See  Hocx-day. 

HOLABRUN',  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Auftria :  two 
miles  north  of  Sonneberg. 

HOLABRUN',  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Auftria  :  feven 
miles  north  of  Korn  Neuburg. 

HO'LANDS,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of  Chrif- 
tianfand  :  eight  miles  fouth  of  Stavangar. 

HOLA'TEN,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Volhynia  :  twenty-four  miles  fouth-weft  of  Lucko. 

HOL'BEACH,  a  fmall  town  in  Lincolnftiire,  with  a 
market  on  Thurfday  ;  and  fairs  on  May  7,  and  the  fecond 
Tuefday  in  September.  It  is  leated  in  a  flat  among  the 
dykes,  and  is  of  great  antiquity,  as  appears  from  the  re¬ 
mains  of  walls  and  pavements  that  have  been  dug  up,  toge¬ 
ther  with  urns  and  coins.  1  he  church  is  a  noble  Go¬ 
thic  building,  with  a  lofty  tower  and  fpire.  It  is  twelve 
miles  fouth  of  Bofton,  and  115  north  of  London.  Hol- 
beach-Thurn  is  fouth-eaft  of  Holbeach,  in  the  marlhes 
HOL'BECK,  a  feaport  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  ifland 
of  Zealand,  fituated  in  the  Gulf  of  Ifefiord,  with  a  good 
harbour,  from  which  great  quantities  of  corn  are  annually 
exported.  In  1190,  this  town  was  deftroyed  by  a  fleet 
from  Norway  :  thirty  miles  weft  of  Copenhagen.  Lat.  55. 
42.  N.  Ion.  11.44.  E.  Greenwich. 

■  HOL'BEIN  (Hans),  a  very  eminent  painter,  born  at 
Bafil  in  1498.  His  father  was  a  painter  at  Augft>urg» 
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and  the  fon  received  his  education  under  him.  Though 
he  never  vifited  Italy,  by  the  force  of  his  genius  alone 
lie  freed  himielf  from  the  Gothic  ftyle  of  his  country  ; 
and  he  painted  equally  well  in  oil,  water-colours,  and 
diftemper.  He  poffefled  a  wonderful  fertility  of  invention, 
yet  he  had  patience  to  give  an  exquifite  finilh  to  his  works ; 
and  fcarcely  any  mailer  has  equalled  him  in  the  truth  and 
livelinefs  of  his  flefil-colour.  He  early  obtained  reputa¬ 
tion  at  home,  by  feveral  works  in  the  town-houfe,  and 
fome  excellent  portraits  ;  among  which  was  that  of  the 
illuftrious  Eral'mus,  then  refiding  at  Bafil.  A  dillipated 
mode  of  living,  however,  threw  this  diltinguilhed  painter 
into  indigence  ;  and  he  lived  unealily  with  his  wife,  whofe 
temper  was  probably  foured  by  his  mifconducl.  Under 
thel'e  circumftances  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  earl  of 
Arundel,  then  on  his  return  from  Italy,  who  invited  him 
to  vifit  England.  The  advice  of  Eral'mus  feconded  this 
invitation  ;  and  in  1526,  furniflied  with  recommendatory 
letters  to  fir  Thomas  More,  he  quitted  his  family  and  na¬ 
tive  place,  and  palfed  by  Antwerp  to  England.  More  re¬ 
ceived  him  kindly;  and  kept  him  nearly  three  years  at  his 
houfe  at  Chelfea,  painting  portraits  of  the  lord  chancellor 
and  his  friends.  King  Henry  VIII.  having  feen  fome  of 
his  family  performances,  took  the  painter  into  his  own 
fervice,  and  gave  him  an  apartment  in  the  palace,  with  a 
competent  falary.  He  was  employed  in  a  variety  of  works, 
chiefly  portrait ;  and  after  the  death  of  queen  Jane  Sey¬ 
mour,  he  was  fent  by  the  king  into  Flanders  to  draw  the 
picture  of  the  duchefs-dowager  of  Milan,  who  had  been 
recommeneded  to  Henry  for  a  wife.  He  had  afterwards  a 
like  commifiion  to  lady  Anne  of  Cleves  ;  and  the  beauty 
he  gave  her  portrait  induced  Henry  to  fend  for  the  origi¬ 
nal,  with  whom,  however,  he  was  fo  much  difgulted,  that 
he  rejected  her  from  his  bed.  This  difappointment  is 
fuppofed  to  have  cauled  the  fall  of  the  miniiter,  lord  Crom¬ 
well  ;  but  the  painter,  who  was  more  to  blame,  retained 
his  favour  at  court.  A  llory  is  told  of  Holbein’s  throw¬ 
ing  down  flairs  a  nobleman  who  intruded  upon  him  while 
he  was  painting  a  lady  in  fecret,  and  of  his  obtaining  his 
pardon  for  the  offence  from  the  king,  who  oblerved,  “  that 
of  feven  peafants  he  could  make  as  many  lords,  but  not 
one  Holbein.”  He  continued  to  refide  in  England  till  his 
death,  in  1554,  at  the  age  of  fifty-fix.  Of  Holbein’s  very 
numerous  works,  a  full  catalogue  is  given  by  Mr.  Wal¬ 
pole.  In  the  town-houfe  of  Bafil  are  eight  pieces  of 
Chrifl’s  Paffion,  which  are  much  admired.  The  Dance  of 
Death,  though  fhown  as  his  in  a  church-yard  at  Bafil, 
was  certainly  painted  before  his  time  ;  but  he  copied  the 
idea  with  great  improvements  in  a  let  of  drawings  en¬ 
graved  by  Hollar.  His  large  pieces  in  England  are,  a 
picture  in  Surgeon’s-hall,  of  Henry  VIII.  granting  the 
charter  to  the  company  ;  and  another  in  the  hall  of  Bride- 
well-hofpitai,  reprefenting  Edward  VI.  prefenting  to  the 
lord-mayor  of  London  his  charter  of  donation  of  that  ex¬ 
cellent  charity.  He  painted  two  large  pieces  in  diflemper, 
for  the  Eafterling  merchants  in  London,  the  fubjefls  of 
which  were,  the  refpeftive  triumphs  of  riches  and  poverty. 
The  pictures  have  perifhed,  but  drawings  of  them  are 
pseferved,  which  difplay  great  power  of  fancy  and  ex- 
preffion.  His  other  works  are  mollly  portraits,  and  are  to 
b«  found  in  a  variety  of  collections,  where  they  are  highly 
valued. 

HOL'BERG  (Louis),  a  celebrated  writer,  born  at  Ber¬ 
gen  in  Norway,  in  1681.  His  father,  a  lieutenant-colo¬ 
nel  in  the  army,  and  his  mother,  both  dying  before  he  had 
attained  the  tenth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  patronifed  by 
his  mother’s  brother,  who  fent  him  to  Copenhagen,  and 
direfted  his  fludies  to  the  principles  of  theology.  In  this 
city  he  learned  French  and  Italian,  went  through  the 
different  examinations  of  the  clergy  with  credit,  and  went 
back  to  his  own  country,  where  he  became  private  tutor 
in  the  family  of  the  fuffragan  of  the  bifhop  of  Bergen. 
Scarcely  had  he  enjoyed  this  appointment  a  month,  when 
he  conceived  a  difguft  at  his  employment  ;  which  was  Itiil 
farther  llrengthened  by  an  ardent  defire  of  travelling.  He 
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accordingly  fold  every  thing  he  could  convert  into  money, 
and,  though  all  he  could  raifie  amounted  to  no  more  than 
fixty  dollars,  he  took  a  pafiage  by  fea  to  Holland.  Hav¬ 
ing  exhaufted  his  finances  at  Amflerdam,  and  in  a  refi- 
dence  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  for  his  health,  he  was  obliged 
to  procure  a  livelihood  by  his  lkill  in  mufic.  After  con-7 
fiderable  difficulty,  he  directed  his  courfe  to  Chriftianfand, 
and  on  his  arrival  there  commenced  a  teacher  of  languages. 
Here  a  clergyman,  one  of  his  relations,  received  him  into 
his  houfe,  where  he  flaid  the  whole  winter.  In  the  fpring 
he  embarked  for  England  ;  and  after  vifiting  London,  he 
proceeded  to  Oxford,  where  he  found  himfelf  at  firft  em- 
barrafied  ;  but,  making  himfelf  known  to  the  lludents  by 
his  fkill  in  languages  aitd  in  mufic,  he  got  a  great  many 
of  them  as  pupils.  Having  improved  himfelf  at  Oxford 
as  much  as  poffible,  he  took  a  pafiage  in  a  Swedifh  fhip  to 
Helfingor,  from  which  he  travelled  by  land  to  Copenha¬ 
gen,  where  he  was  engaged  to  accompany  the  fon  of  a 
counfellor  of  Hate  to  Drefden,  with  recommendations  to 
baron  von  Lowendahl,  in  whofe  houfe  he  refided.  From 
Drelden  he  returned  by  the  way  of  Leipfic,  Halle,  Brunl- 
wick,  and  Hamburg;  and,  as  he  had  acquired  great  celebrity 
by  his  travels,  admiral  Gedde  offered  him  the  place  of 
tutor  to  his  Ions.  Poverty  compelled  him  to  embrace  this 
offer;  but  at  the  end  of  a  year,  being  admitted  into  the 
college  of  medicine,  he  religned  his  employment.  He 
foon  after  recommenced  his  travels,  and  went  by  fea  to- 
the  Netherlands ;  whence  proceeding  on  foot  to  Brulfels,  he 
arrived  much  fatigued  at  the  capital  of  France.  At  Paris 
he  continued  a  year  and  a  half ;  when,  having  heard  that 
one  could  travel  from  Paris  to  Rome  with  twenty  dol¬ 
lars,  he  refolved  to  pay  a  vifit  to  that  city,  and  performed 
the  greater  part  of  the  journey  on  foot.  Having  fpent 
the  winter  there,  he  fet  out  on  his  return  to  Paris,  by  the 
way  of  Florence,  Bologna,  Turin,  and  Lyons.  On  his 
return  to  Copenhagen,  he  had  Hill  to  ftruggle  with  nar¬ 
row  circumftances.  In  the  mean  time  he  publifhed,  in 
the  Danifh  language,  An  Introduflion  to  the  Law  of  Na¬ 
ture  and  Nations ;  and  fhortly  after,  fortune  began  to  fa¬ 
vour  him  with  her  fmiles.  He  obtained  a  public  appoint¬ 
ment  which  railed  him  above  poverty,  being  made  pro- 
feffor  of  metaphyfics ;  which  was  followed  by  a  place  in 
the  Confiftory,  which  gave  him  a  higher  rank,  and  made 
a  farther  addition  to  his  income. 

Hitherto  Holberg  had  applied  chiefly  to  jurifprudence, 
hiftory,  and  languages  ;  but  he  now  refolved  to  try  his 
talents  in  poetry.  He  began  with  latirical  compofition, 
and  his  firft  attempt  was  the  well-known  heroi-comio 
poem  called  Peter  Paars;  which  is  Hill  read  with  fatisfac- 
tion  by  the  Swedes  and  Danes.  His  reputation  as  a  writer 
being  now  eftablifhed,  he  gave  to  the  public  a  great  many 
other  productions,  all  of  which  met  with  a  favourable  re¬ 
ception,  and  were  tranflated  into  different  foreign  lan¬ 
guages.  In  1735,  he  became  reflor  of  the  univerfity  of 
Copenhagen  ;  and  on  the  death  of  Bartholin,  in  1737,  he 
was  entrulled  with  the  management  of  its  finances.  Hav* 
ing  now  acquired  lome  property  by  his  literary  labours, 
he  purchafed  an  eftate  in  Iceland,  and,  on  taking  polfef- 
fion  of  it,  turned  his  thoughts  towards  improving  it.  As 
he  had  a  handfome  income,  lived  economical!)',  and  was 
never  married,  he  amafled  a  confiderable  fortune,  feventy 
thoufand  dollars  of  which  he  bellowed  on  the  Academy 
of  Soroe  in  Iceland,  for  the  purpofe  of  educating  young 
nobility;  on  which  account  the  king,  in  1747,  declared 
him  a  baron  ;  and  the  academy  afterwards  celebrated  his 
memory  by  an  annual  oration.  He  aifo  fettled  fixteen 
thoufand  dollars,  the  interell  of  which  was  to  be  employ¬ 
ed  in  providing  eftabliihments  for  young  women  at  Co¬ 
penhagen.  He  died  in  1754,  in  the  feventy-firlt  year  of 
his  age.  His  writings  are  very  numerous,  and  have  been 
much  fought  after  and  approved.  He  was  tiie  author  of 
Kiimm’s  Subterranean  Travels;  which  were  tranflated. 
into  feven  different  languages.  It  is  a  romance  >r  aliegory 
on  the  plan  of  Gulliver’s  Travels,  but  find  to  have  more 
genuine  wit  and  naive.  '  He  wrote,  many  dramatic  pieces 
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which  are  Hill  afted,  not  only  in  Denmark,  but  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  other  countries.  His  other  writings  are,  x.  Hil- 
•tory  of  the  jews  from  the  Creation  to  the  prefent  Time, 
Copenhagen,  1742,  2  vols.  410.  a.  Epigrammata,  Libri'VII. 
H-ifn.  1750,  8vo.  3.  Moral  Thoughts,  Copenh.  1744,  8vo. 
4.  Parallel  Hi  ft  cry  of  various  Heroines  and  other  cele¬ 
brated  Females,  after- the  Manner  of  Plutarch,  1745-  5- 

Mifcellaneous  Poems,  1747.  6.  Hi/ioria  Navalis  Darwrum 

&  Norvegprum.  7.  Letters  on  Hiftory,  Politics,  Metaphy- 
lics,  Morality,  and  different  Mifcellaneous  Subjecls,  Co¬ 
penh.  1747,  2  vols.  Svo.  8.  Moral  Fables,  1749,  8vo.  9- 
Lettre  de  M.  le  Baron  Holherg,  qni  contient  quelqucs  Remarqucs 
fur  tes  Mcmoires  conceruant  la  Rrine  Chrijlinc,  nouvellement  pub- 
lies  (par  M.  Arkenholz)  a  Lcipf.  1753,  8vo.  10.  Conjc.Bures 
Jur  It's  Caiefcs  de  la  Grandeur  dts  Remains,  ncuvdlc  Hypotheje, 
oppqfee  a  quelqucs  (wires  ci-dcjonl  publiets  fur  le  mcme  Sujct, 
■1753,  8vo. 

FIOL'BURNHEAD,  a  cape  of  Scotland,  on  the  north 
co  aft  of  the  county  of  Caithnefs.  Lat.  58. 35.N.  Ion.  0.9.  W. 
Edinburgh. 

■  HOL'CROFT  (Thomas),  born  of  obfeure  parents, 
who  fpeiled  their  name  Oldd craft,  which  he  reltored  to  its 
true  orthography.  His  father  was  a  (hoe-maker ;  to  .which 
craft  the  fon  always  bore  a  peculiar  relpedh  When  about 
twenty-five  years  old,  Mr.  Holcroft  conceived  a  paftion 
for  the  ltage ;  and  in  the  profellion  of  a  player  he  conti¬ 
nued,  not  with,  much  fuccels,  till  after  the  production  of 
the  play  of  Duplicity,  in  1781.  Immediately  on  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  this  comedy,  he  withdrew  from  the  ftage  as 
an  a£lor,  and  for  feveral  years  devoted  his  attention  prin¬ 
cipally,  to  dramatic  compoiition.  His  writings  of  this 
kind  were  as  .fellow  :  2.  The  Noble  Peafant,  an  opera.  3. 

The  Choleric  Fathers,  an  opera.  4.  The  FolLies  of  a 
Day,  a  comedy,  tranflated  from  the  French  of  Beaumar¬ 
chais.  5.  Seduction,  a  comedy,  1786.  6.  The  German 

Hotel,  a  drama,  tranflation,  1790.  7.  The  School  for  Ar¬ 

rogance,  a  comedy,  partly  from  the  French  of  Deftouches, 
1791.  8.  The  Road  to  Ruin,  a  comedy,  and  the  belt  of 

his  dramatic  writings,  1792.  9.  Love’s  Frailties,  a  co¬ 

medy,  1794.  10.  The  Deferted  Daughter,  a  comedy,  1 795. 
11.  The  Man  of  Ten  Thoufand,  a  comedy,  1796.  12. 

The  Force  of  Ridicule,  a  comedy,  1 796.  13.  He  is  Much 

to  Blame,  a  comedy,  very  fuccefsful,  1798.  14.  Knave 

or  Not,  a  comedy,  179S.  15.  Deaf  and  Dumb,  a  comedy, 

from  the  French,  very  fuccefsful,  1801.  16.  The  Tale  of 

Myfiery,  an  after-piece,  from  the  French,  180a.  17.  Hear 

Both  Sides,  a  comedy,  1803.  18.  The  Vindictive  Man,  a 

comedy,  1806. 

Mr.  Holcroft  alfo  exercifed  his  talent,  with  advantage  to 
his  reputation,  in  the  novels  of  Anna  St.  Ives,  publifhed 
1791,  and  FI  ugh  Trevor,  publifhed  1794.  He  alfo  pro¬ 
duced  a  third  novel,  entitled,  Brian  Perdue,  in  1807.  The 
public  is  further  indebted  to  the  pen  of  this  ready  writer 
for  many  tranflations.  1.  The  Private  Lire  of  Voltaire, 
itmo.  2.  Memoirs  of  Baron  T  re  nek,  3.  vols.  121T10.  3. 

Secret  Hiftory  of  the  Court  of  Berlin,  by  the  Count  de 
Mirabeau,  2  vols.  8vo.  4.  Tales  of  the  Caftle,  by  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Genlis,  5  vols.  121110.  5.  Pofthumous  Works  of 

Frederic  II.  King  of  Pruflia,  13  vols.  Svo.  6.  An  Abridged 
Dilplay  of  the  Phyfiog-nomy  of  Lavater,  3  large  vols.  Svo. 

The  great  aclion  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Holcroft,  was  un- 
boubtedly  his  voluntary  lurrender  to  the  indiftment  for 
high-treafon,  preferred  againft  him  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year  1794.  Fie  Ipent  the  principal  part  of  the  years  1799, 
1800,  and  1801,  in  Germany  and  France  ;  and  the  obser¬ 
vations  collected  by  him,  in  his  travels,  he  afterwards  pub- 
lilhed  in  2  vols.  4to.  He  died  at  his  houfe  in  Clipftone- 
ftreet,  Marybone,  on  the  23d  of  March,  1809.  The  fur- 
viving  (fecond)  wife  of  Mr.  Holcroft,  is  the  niece  of  the 
celebrated  Mercier,  author  of  the  Tableau  de  Paris,  and  a 
member  of  the  French  legislature.  By  this  lady  Mr.  FIol-. 
croft  left  fix  chi  (Ten. 

HOLCUS,  /  [from  oTw.o?,  Gr.  a  furrow.]  Indian  Mil- 
tET  ;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  polygamia,  order 
snonoecia,  natural  order  of  gramina  or  grades.  Thegene- 
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ric  characters  are— -I.  Hermaphrodite  flowers,  feftile.  Calyx : 
glume  one-fiowereu,  two-valved,  lubovate,  obtule,  coria¬ 
ceous,  awniefs;  outer  valve  large,  concave,  [lightly  three¬ 
toothed  at  the  tip,  embracing  the  inner  valve,  which  is  ob¬ 
long,  rolled  up  on  the  fldes.  Corolla  -.  glume  two-valved, 
tender,  villofe,  lefs  than  the  calyx ;  outer  valve  fmalleft, 
placed  within  the  inner  calycine  valve,  in  moil  of  the  fpe- 
cies  bifid  at  the  tip,  and  awned  ;  awn  from  the  cleft  of  the 
glume,  long  or  fhoi  t,  jointed,  twitted  ;  fometimes  none. 
Nectary  three-leaved}  two  of  the  leaflets  cartilaginous, 
truncate;  the  third  oppofite,  ovate  or  lanceolate,  villofe. 
Stamina:  filaments  three,  capillary,  very  tender;  antherm 
oblong,  bifid.  Piftillum  :  germ  ovate ;  ftyles  two,  capillary, 
diverging;  ftigmas  oblong,  feathered.  Pericarpiuni :  none; 
but  the  glumes  of  the  corolla  and  calyx  are  rolled  about  the 
feed  and  inclofe  it.  Seed  :  folitary,  ovate,  covered,  armed 
with  the  awn  of  the  corolla,  which  however  eafily  falls 
off.  II.  Male  flowert  peduncled,  folitary  or  in  pairs  accom¬ 
panying  the  hermaphrodite,  fmaller.  Calyx  :  glume  two- 
valved  ;  valves  ovate-lanceolate,  fharpifh,  chaffy,  awniefs  7 
the  outer  valve  concave,  embracing  the  inner,  which  is 
narrower.  Corolla :  glume  two-valved,  fmaller,  more  ten¬ 
der;  outer  valve  within  the  inner  valve  of  the  calyx, 
fliorter,  two-toothed,  awniefs;  the  inner  valve  doubled 
up  on  the  edges.  Piftillum  ;  germ  final!,  angular,  abor¬ 
tive  ;  ftyles  two,  briftle-ftiaped  ;  Itigmas  none. — EJJential 
CharaEler.  Hermaphrodite.  Calyx,  glume  one  or  two-flow - 
erecT;  corolla,  glume  awned;  ftamina  three;  ftyles  two; 
feed  one.  Male.  Calyx,  glume  two-valved ;  corolla  none ; 
ftamina  three. 

Species.  1.  Holcus  fpicatus,  or  fpikea  holcus :  glumes 
two-flowered,  avvnlefs  ;  flowers  in  pairs,  involncred  with 
a  pencil,  fpike  ovate-oblong.  Culm  two  feet  high,  the 
thicknefs  of  a  fwan’s  quill,  covered  with  the  (heaths  of 
leaves  ;  both  of  them  are  hifpid.  Leaves  ufually  ten  in 
number,  a  finger’s  breadth,  hifpid.  Spike  very  thick  with 
very  fliort  pedicels,  having  at  the  top  a  bundle  of  briilles, 
within  which  are  two  fefiile  flowers.  Calyx  two-valved, 
membranaceous,  two-flowered.  Outer  petal  of  the  her¬ 
maphrodite  flower  mucrcnate  ;  of  the  male  blunt.  Style 
longer  than  the  flowers,  woolly,  (lightly  bifid  at  top.  An¬ 
thers  oblong.  This  is  an  annual  grafs,  and  a  native  of  the 
Eaft  Indies.  Cultivated  by  Compton,  bifhop  of  London, 
at  Fulham. 

2.  Holcus  bicolor,"  or  two-coloured  holcus :  glumes 
fmooth,  black  ;  feeds  globular,  white  awned.  This  is  an 
annual  grafs,  bearing  a  great  refemblance  to  the  next  fipe- 
cies,  bvit  very  diftinct  from  it  by  the  black  calyxes  and 
the  feeds  of  a  fnowy  whitenefs. 

3.  Holcus  forghum,  or  Indian  millet:  glumes  villofe, 
feed  comprefied  awned.  Panicle  contracted,  ovate,  upright, 
but  as  it  ripens  drooping.  Calyx  green,  pubefeent,  Awn 
brown  at  bottom,  fmooth  and  whitifh  at  top.  Seed  naked, 
free,  fubglobular,  comprefied  a  little  on  both  fldes,  fmooth 
without  fltining,  of  a  milky  whitenefs  with  a  black  um¬ 
bilical  dot,  There  are  feveral  varieties  of  forghum,  as  of 
moft  cultivated  plants.  The  moll  remarkable,  befides  H. 
bicolor,  is  the  red-feeded  one,  cultivated  among  the  Caf- 
fres.  Of  this  the  calyx  when  ripe,  is  cartilaginous,  pale 
cheftnut-coloured,  very  fmooth,  (hilling,  only  half  the 
length  of  the  feed;  which  is  naked,  obovate-globular, 
much  acuminate  towards  the  bale,  red,  not  (hilling. 

Miller  defcribes  the  forghum  and  faccharatus  together, 
and  indeed  they  differ  fo  little  as  fcarcely  to  merit  being 
confidered  as  diftinft  fpecies.  According  to  him  the  ftaiks 
of  thefe  plants  rife  five  or  fix  feet  high,  are  ftrong,  reedy, 
and  like  thofe  of  the  maize,  or  turkey-wheat,  but  fmaller. 
The  leaves  are  long  and  broad,  having  a  deep  furrow 
through  the  centre,  where  the  midrib  is  deprelfed  011  the 
upper  furface,  and  is  very  prominent  below.  The  leaves 
are  two  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  two  inches  broad  in  the 
middle,  embracing  the  ftaiks  with  their  bale.  The  flow¬ 
ers  come  out  in  large  panicles  at  the  top  of  the  ftaiks,  re- 
fembling,  at  firft  appearance,  the  male  Ipikes  of  the  tur¬ 
key-wheat  ;  thefe  are  lucceeded  by  large  roundilh  feeds, 

which- 
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which  are  wrapped  round  with  the  chaff.  They  are  both 
natives  of  India,  where  this  grain  is  much  ufed  to  feed 
poultry,  and  is  frequently  fent  to  Europe  for  the  feme 
purpofe.  This  is  much  cultivated  in  Arabia,  and  molt 
parts  of  Afia  Minor.  It  has  been  introduced  into  Italy, 
"Spain,  Svvifferland,  and  fome  parts  of  Germany  ;  alfo  into 
China,  Cochin-china,  and  the  Weft  Indies,  where  it  grows 
commonly  five  or  fix  feet  high,  or  more,  and,  being 
eiteemed  a  hearty  food  for  labotirers,  is  called  negro  guinea- 
corn.  Its  long  awns  or  bridles  defend  it  from  the  birds. 
In  England,  the  autumns  are  feldom  dry  and  warm  enough 
to  ripen  the  leed  well  in  the  field.  In  Arabia  it  is  called 
dora  or  durra  ;  the  flour  is  very  white,  and  they  make  good 
bread  of  it,  or  rather  cakes,  about  two  inches  in  thicknefs. 
The  bread  which  they  make  of  it  in  fome  parts  of  Italy  is 
dark  and  coarfe.  In  Tufcany  it  is  ufed  chiefly  for  feed¬ 
ing  poultry  and  pigeons;  l’ometimes  for  fwine,  kine,  and 
horfes.  Caefalpinus  fays,  that  cattle  fed  on  the  green 
herb  are  apt  to  lwell  and  die,  but  thrive  on  it  when  dried. 
They  make  brufhes  of  it  in  Italy,  which  Ray  obferved  in 
the  lhops  at  Venice.  It  was  cultivated  here  in  1396,  in 
John  Gerarde’s  garden. 

4.  Holcus  halepenfis,  orpanicled  holcus :  glumes  fmooth, 
hermaphrodite,  flowers  awnlefs  ;  female  awned.  Native 
of  Syria.  Cultivated  at  Oxford  in  1699  by  Jacob  Bobart, 
from  feed  fent  over  by  Huntington.  Scheuchzer  had  his 
fpecimens  from  Triumfetti  and  Juflieu,  and  gives  a  very 
long  defcription.  Scopoli  refers  to  Scheuchzer’s  name,  and 
defcribes  it  as  an  Andropogon.  Allioni  adopts  Scopoli’s 
name,  and  fays  that  it  is  wild  near  Turin,  and  in  other 
parts  of  Piedmont  and  Montlerrat. 

5.  Holcus  nitidus,  or  neat  holcus :  glumes  one-flowered 
villofe,  all  the  flowers  awnlefs.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies, 
and  has  the  habit  of  the  preceding,  but  is  fmaller  in  all 
its  parts. 

6.  Holcus  faccharatus,  or  yellow-feeded  holcus  ;  glumes 
villofe,  all  the  feeds  awned.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 
Cultivated  in  China  and  Cochin-china.  Browne  calls  it 
guinea-wheat ,  and  fays  it  had  been  lately  introduced  into 
Jamaica. 

7.  Holcus  mbllis,  foft  holcus,  or  creeping  foft-grafs  : 
glumes  two-flowered,  almoft  naked  ;  hermaphrodite,  floret 
awnlefs ;  male  with  a  knee-jointed  awn.  Creeping  foft-grals 
refembles  the  next  fpecies,  fays  Linnaeus,  but  the  calyxes 
are  more  acute  than  in  the  other  fpecies,  and  rather  acu¬ 
minate.  According  to  Schreber,  the  roots  are  creeping, 
like  Triticum  repens,  or  couch-grafs.  Both  flowers  are 
hermaphrodite,  contrary  to  Linnaeus’s  fpecific  character, 
and  both  apparently  produce  fertile  feeds.  This  grafs  alfo 
rarely  occurs  but  in  and  about  woods  and  in  hedges ;  whereas 
the  lanatus  is  a  veiy  general  grafs  in  meadows.  Ray  af¬ 
firms  that  it  is  very  common  in  corn-fields  ;  but  Mr.  Cur¬ 
tis  fays  that  he  has  feldom  feen  it  in  that  fituation.  It 
flowers  in  July,  and  is  a  worfe  grafs  than  the  lanatus,  on 
account  of  its  creeping  roots.  Haller  makes  it  an  Avena, 
to  which  genus,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Stokes,  its  ftruc- 
ture  (hows  it  really  to  belong.  Schreber,  in  Ids  Spicilegium, 
makes  it  an  Aira,  to  which  Mr.  Curtis  alfo  would  refer  it. 

8.  Holcus  lanatus,  woolly  holcus,  or  meadow  foft-grafs  : 
glumes  two-flowered,  villofe  ;  hermaphrodite,  floret  awn¬ 
lefs  ;  male  with  a  recurved  awn.  Root  perennial,  but  not 
creeping.  Stems  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  upright, 
round,  pubefeent,  with  three  or  four  joints.  Leaves  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  greyilh  from  being  covered 
with  foft  hairs ;  the  (heath  marked  on  the  outiide  with 
purple  lines,  and  ftiining  within ;  the  ligule  or  membrane 
blunt  or  truncate,  hairy  on  the  outiide  and  about  the  edge. 
Panicle  at  firft  contracted,  reddifti,  and  drooping  a  little ; 
but  afterwards  upright,  fpreading,  and  whitifh.  The  vel¬ 
vet-like  foftnefs  of  the  whole  plant,  and  the  rednels  of  the 
opening  panicle,  render  this  grafs  very  confpicuous.  It 
abounds  in  meadows,  is  frequent  by  road-fides,  and  lome- 
times  grows  on  walls.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July.  Hal¬ 
ler  (peaks  highly  of  this  grafs  as  food  for  cattle,  but  it  is 
not  at  all  eiteemed  among  us.  The  feed  however,  being 
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eafily  collected,  is  fometimes  fent  to  London  in  great  quan¬ 
tities,  as  pure  grafs-feed.  Lightfoot  fays  that  the  (talks 
are  ufed  for  making  ropes  for  fifliing-boats  in  the  ifle  of 
Skye  ;  but  there  are  better  grades  for  this  purpofe, 

A  gentleman’s  horfes  having  been  much  disordered  with 
a  malady,  which  occafioned  an  extraordinary  difeharge  of 
urine,  the  hay  on  which  they  fed,  being  examined,  was 
found  to  contain  fcarcely  any  other  grafs  hut  this  ;  and  on 
changing  the  hay  the  diftemper  cealed.  This  fade  ought 
to  be  well  afeertained,  before  the  Hcdcus  lanatus  is  recom¬ 
mended,  with  Dr.  Anderfon,  as  one  of  the  moft  valuable 
kinds  of  meadow-graffes  ;  though  fmee  he  calls  it  creeping 
flft- grafs,  and  talks  of  its  running  roots,  he  may  mean  H. 
mollis,  which  is  one  of  the  vileft  weeds,  at  leaft  in  arable 
lands.  Mr.  Marfliall,  in  his  Rural  Economy  of  Yorkfhire, 
fays  that  it  is  far  from  an  eligible  grafs  for  cultivation,  is 
now  entirely  exploded  by  judicious  hufbandmen,  and  has 
been  fupplanted  by  ray-grafs  ;  the  growers  of  the  (feeds 
being  the  only  perfons  who  have  profited  by  its  cultiva¬ 
tion,  eighty  bufliels  having  been  produced  from  an  acre. 
It  goes  there  under  the  name  of  white  hay-feeds.  In  his 
Minutes  of  the  Midland  Counties,  he  fays  it  ranks  high 
as  a  pafture-plant,  for  cattle  at  leaft  ;  that  a  piece  which 
abounds  in  it  to  one  half  is  eiteemed  excellent  for  cheefe; 
is  favourable  to  the  growing  of  young  heifers,  and  the 
fatting  of  Scotch  bullocks;  and  that  cattle  of  every  kind 
do  well  in  it,  but  not  horfes. 

9.  Holcus  laxus,  or  weak  holcus  ;  glumes  two-flowered, 
fmooth,  awnlefs,  acuminate;  panicle  Aliform,  weak.  This 
has  the  habit  of  Aira.  Native  of  Virginia  and  Canada. 

10.  Holcus  ftriatus,  or  ltriated  holcus  :  glumes  two- 
flowered,  ftriated,  awnlefs,  acuminate  ;  panicle  crowded, 
oblong.  Native  of  Virginia,  in  marfhes. 

11.  Holcus  lerratus,  or  ferrate  holcus:  glumes  two- 
flowered,  pubefeent,  awnlefs  ;  leaves  ferrate.  Found  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Thunberg  :  who  has  alfo  dis¬ 
covered  feveral  other  fpecies,  not  here  enumerated. 

12.  Holcus  odoratus,  or  fweet- feented  holcus  :  glumes 
three- flowered,  awnlefs,  acuminate  ;  hermaphrodite,  flower 
two-ftamened.  Native  of  wet  paftures  in  the  colder  parts 
of  Europe,  Canada,  and  Siberia.  This  grafs  has  a  fweet 
fmell :  it  is  collected  into  bundles,  to  lay  among  linen  ; 
and  is  hung  over  beds  in  fome  countries,  with  a  view  to 
procure  fieep. 

13.  Holcus  redolens,  or  fweet  holcus:  glumes  three- 
flowered;  lide- florets,  male  awned,  hairy  at  the  edge;  the 
middle  one  fubhermaphrodite,  awnlefs.  In  appearance 
quite  fimilar  to  the  preceding,  but  differing  in  its  involuted 
leaves,  and  florets  of  double  the  lize.  Native  of  Terra 
del  Fuego  and  of  New  Zealand. 

14.  Holcus  latifolius,  or  broad-leaved  holcus  :  glumes 
three-flowered,  the  firft  floret  unarmed,  two  prickly  at  the 
edge,  leaves  fubovate.  Found  in  China  by  O  (beck. 

1  5.  Holcus  pertufus,  or  perforated  holcus  :  fpikes  di¬ 
gitate,  glumes  with  the  outer  valve  punched  with  a  hole 
in  the  middle.  Native  of  the  EaftTndies. 

1 6.  Guinea-grafs. — Guinea-grafs,  fo  called  from  its  hav¬ 
ing  been  originally  introduced  into  the  Weft  Indies  from 
the  coaft  of  Africa,  is  a  fpecies  of  Holcus,  according  to 
Browne.  The  charaffers  of  it,  he  fays,  agree  pretty  well 
with  thofe  of  Panicum,  in  general,  but  the  flowers  com¬ 
monly  grow  very  luxuriant;  and,  though  often  herma¬ 
phrodite,  are  generally  obferved  to  be  male  and  female 
diitinft,  furrounded  by  feparate  involucres,  and  (landing- 
on  diftinft  pedicels  within  the  fame  calyx.  The  blades 
of  this  grafs,  when  flourifhing,  appear  not  unlike  thofe  of 
wheat,  only  rather  broader  and  longer;  and  the  ftalks, 
during  the  firft  growth,  are  alfo  much  like  thofe  of  wheat, 
but  they  get  weaker  and  lefs,  the  oftener  the  grafs  is  fed 
upon  or  cut,  till  at  laft  it  becomes  a  fine,  rich,  and  entire, 
fwath . ,  Guinea-grafs  appears  capable  of  thriving  in  any 
fituation,  in  refpefet  to  climate  and  foil,  and  can  bear  the 
eftefets  of  dry  or  wet  weather  in  a  moft  remarkable  man¬ 
ner.  In  wet  weather  it  may  be  cut  once  in  a  fortnight, 
and  fometimes  oftener,  when  the  land  is  new  or  fertile. 
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In  dry  weather,  it  is  long  before  it  withers ;  and,  when 
reduced  to  fuch  a  ftate  as  to  l'eem  totally  destroyed,  will 
revive  wkh  a  flight  fhower  in  a  few  hours ;  when  rain 
falls,  though  fo  lparingly  as  to  be  of  little  or  no  fervice 
to  common  paftures,  it  will  occafion  this  to  be  fit  for  ufe 
in  a  few  weeks ;  nay,  in  fome  fituations  not  too  much 
expofed  to  the  fun,  it  will  flourifh  from  occafional  dews 
only.  When  ready  to  feed,  it  is  from  fix  to  eight  feet 
high,  but  it  is  generally  fed  or  cut  when  only  three  or 
four.  It  agrees  with  all  kind  of  ftock  ;  and  horfes,  mules, 
and.kine,  will  fatten  fo  fait  upon  it,  that  the  two  former 
will  be  in  good  condition  in  a  couple  of  months,  or  lefs  ; 
and  the  latter  will  become  fit  for  tire  butcher  in  the  courfe 
of  three  months. 

Guinea-grafs  is  faid  to  have  been  brought  from  Africa 
to  America  by  the  Englilh  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
fent  century;  and  the  French  introduced  it  thence  into 
St.  Domingo,  &c.  about  the  year  1768.  It  has  made  its 
way  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  from  Carolina 
to  New  England  ;  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  intro¬ 
duce  it  into  Europe;  but  it  feems  too  tender  to  be  of  any 
advantage  as  fodder  in  England.  In  Jamaica  it  is  now 
generally  cultivated  to  fupply  both  their  llabled  and  work¬ 
ing  cattle  ;  and  fir  Archibald  Campbell,  who  was  gover¬ 
nor  of  that  ifiand,  carried  the  feed  to  the  Eaft  Indies, 
where  it  was  propagated  with  fuccefs,  and  was  of  great 
fervice  to  the  cavalry ;  the  liorfes  having  before  that  been 
fed  on  the  roots  of  grafs. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Some  fpecies  of  thefe  plants 
are  propagated  in  a  few  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety ; 
but,  as  they  are  late  in  ripening  their  grain  here,  fo  they 
are  not  worth  cultivating  for  ufe.  The  feeds  lhould  be 
fown  on  a  warm  border,  or  upon  a  gentle  hot-bed,  in 
March  ;  and,  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be 
thinned  and  planted  at  the  diftance  of  a  foot  afunder  in 
the  rows,  and  the  rows  fliould  be  three  feet  diftance  ;  the 
culture  after  this,  is  to  keep  the  ground  clean  from  weeds, 
and  draw  the  earth  rip  with  a  hoe  to  the  Hems  of  the 
plants  ;  if  the  feafon  proves  warm,  their  panicles  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  July,  and  the  grain  will  ripen  in  September,  but 
in  bad  feal'ons  the  grain  will  not  ripen  here.  If  the 
feeds  however  were  procured  from  Germany  or  Swiffer- 
land,  climates  not  very  different  from  our  own,  it  feems 
not  improbable  but  that  forghum  might  be  made  to  grow 
to  advantage  on  fome  of  the  warmer  foils  of  our  ifiand. 

Guinea-grafs. — The  manner  of  cultivating  this  grafs  in 
the  Weft  Indies,  is  to  make  the  land  intended  for  it  per¬ 
fectly  bare  by  hoeing,  and  then  to  dig  holes  from  three  to 
five  feet  diftance,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  foil. 
The  holes  fhould  be  large,  and  deep  enough  to  bury  a 
few  roots  of  the  grafs  a  good  depth.  The  roots  are  taken 
from  a  neighbouring  field  or  nurl'ery,  and,  the  grafs  being 
topped  -with in  three  or  four  inches,  they  are  put  into  the 
holes  well  covered  with  earth,  and  prefied  down  by  the 
foot.  Care  is  taken  to  keep  the  plants  free  from  weeds 
by  repeated  hoeings.  The  beft  months  for  planting  are 
April  and  May,  for  the  grafs  will  then  feed  in  September 
and  October,  at  which  time  it  feeds  moll  abundantly. 
The  ground  mult  be  quite  clean  when  the  feed  is  ready 
to  drop ;  and  if  the  l'paces  between  the  roots  are  then 
ltirred  with  the  hoe,  it  will  be  found  very  beneficial. 
When  the  feed  is  all  fallen,  ftock  are  turned  in  to  tread 
it  into  the  ground,  and  feed  upon  the  grafs.  In  very  rich 
and  new  land,  the  grafs  at  firft  will  grow  fo  rank  as  to 
produce  very  thick  ftalks,  which,  by  running  up  the  nofes 
of  the  ftock,  will  prevent  them  from  eating  it  fo  dole  as 
they  other  wife  would.  When  however  it  is  eaten  as  near 
the  ground  as  poflible,  the  remaining  grafs,  with  the  roots 
which  were  planted,  are  dug  out  with  the  hoe  and  burnt 
off.  After  this,  the  grafs,  if  favourable  rains  come,  will 
grow  from  the  feed,  and,  by  covering  the  ground  in  May 
following,  will  be  perfectly  eftablifhed  for  feveral  years, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  land,  to  be  cut  for  hay,  or 
to  ttand  for  pafture.  Whenever  the  graft  grows  thin, 
holes  may  be  opened  in  fuch  places,  and  roots  again 
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planted  to  fupply  it ;  and,  by  this  attention,  a  field  will 
fcarcely  ever  be  fo  totally  worn  out  as  to  require  the  la¬ 
bour  of  being  at  any  one  .time  replanted.  With  very  lit¬ 
tle  care  in  its  infancy,  this  grafs  will  overcome  all  other 
grafs  and  weeds ;  and  in  ground  full  of  ftones  and  rocks, 
though  planted  at  great  diftances  at  random,  as  the  foil 
admits,  it  will  fpread  itlelf  about  them  in  a  few  months, 
and  at  laft  cover  them  entirely.  If  the  ftalks  of  guinea- 
grafs  be  buried  a  few  inches  deep,  each  joint  of  it  will 
take  root,  and  grow  luxuriantly ;  or  it  may  be  propagated 
diredlly  from  lowing  the  feed,  the  ground  being  previ- 
oufly  prepared  for  that  purpofe  ;  but  the  feed  will  lie 
many  months  in  the  ground  before  it  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance.  Some  planters  do  not  ftock  up  the  roots  which  are 
planted,  when  the  grafs  has  feeded  ;  and  others  depend 
upon  what  they  afford,  by  continually  feeding  or  cutting 
the  grafs  when  at  a  certain  height,  without  ever  allowing 
it  to  feed. 

HOLD,  in  the  old  gloiTaries,  is  mentioned  in  the  fame 
fenfe  with  wold,  i.  e.  a  governor  or  chief  officer;  but  in 
fome  other  places  for  love,  as  holdlic,  lovely.  Gibfon's  Camd.. 

To  HOLD,  v.  a.  preter.  held ;  part,  pafll  held  or  ho/den  t 
[ haldan ,  Gothic;  hal&an,  Sax.  henden,  Dut.]  To  grai’p  in. 
the  hand  ;  to  gripe  ;  to  clutch. — Lift  up  the  lad,  hold  him. 
in  thy  hand.  Genefis. 

France,  thou  may ’ft  hold  a  ferpent  by  the  tongue, 

A  faffing  tyger  l'afer  by  the  tooth, 

Then  keep  in  peace  that  hand  which  thou  do’ft  hold. 

Shakefpeare. 

To  conneft  ;  to  keep  from  feparation. — The  loops  held 
one  curtain  to  another.  Exod.  xxxvi.  12. — To  keep  ;  to 
retain  ;  to  gripe  fall  ;  not  to  let  go. — Prove  all  things  : 
hold  fafl  that  w'hich  is  good.  2  Thcf.  v. — To  maintain  as 
an  opinion. — Thou  haft  there  them  that  hold  the  doctrine 
of  Balaam.  Rev. — To  confider  ;  to  regard  ; 

I  as  a  ft  ranger  to  my  heart  and  me 

Hold  thee  from  this  for  ever.  Shakefpcare. 

To  think  of ;  to  judge  with  regard  to  praife  or  blame  : 
This  makes  thee,  blefled  peace,  fo  light  to  hold. 

Like  Summer’s  flies  that  fear  not  Winter’s  cold.  Fairfax <. 
To  receive,  and  keep  in  a  veil'd  : 

She  tempers  dulcet  creams,  nor  thefe  to  hold 
Wants  her  fit  veflels  pure.  Milton. 

To  contain ;  to  receive  into  its  capacity :  as,  a  hogfhead 
holds  iixty-three  gallons  ;  the  lack  is  too  little  to  hold  the 
grain. — To  keep  ;  not  to  fpill. — Broken  cifterns  that  can 
hold  no  water.  Jerem. — To  keep  ;  to  hinder  from  elcape  ; 
For  this  infernal  pit  fhall  never  hold 
Celeftial  fpirits  in  bondage.  Milton. 

To  keep  from  lpoil ;  to  defend  : 

With  what  arms 

We  mean  to  hold  what  anciently  we  claim 

Of  empire.  Milton. 

To  keep  from  lofs : 

Man  fliould  better  hold  his  place 

By  wifdom.  Milton. 

To  have  any  ftation  : 

And  now  the  ftrand,  and  now  the  plain,  they  held ; 

Their  ardent  eyes  with  bloody  ftreaks  were  fill’d.  Dry  den. 

To  poflefs ;  to  have. — Affuredly  it  is  more  fliame  for  a 
man  to  lofe  that  which  he  holdetk,  than  to  fail  in  getting 
that  which  he  never  had.  Hayward. — To  poflefs  in  lubor- 
dination. — He  was  willing  to  hold  his  feigniory  for  a  yearly 
tribute.  Knolles. — To  fufpend  ;  to  refrain  ; 

Death  \  what  do’ft !  O  hold  thy  blow  ! 

What  thou  do’ft,  thou  do’ft  not  know.  Crajhaw. 

To  flop;  to  reftrain. — We  cannot  hold  mortality’s  ftreng 
hand.  Shakejpeare. — To  fix  to  any  condition  ; 

His- 
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His  gracious  promife  you  might, 

As  cauie  had  call’d  you  up,  have  held,  him  to.  Shakefpeare. 
To  keep  ;  to  fuve  : 

Stay  but  a  little  ;  for  my  cloud  of  dignity 
Is  held  from  falling  with  fo  weak  a  wind, 

That  it  will  quickly  drop  :  my  day  is  dim.  Shakefpeare. 

To  confine  to  a  certain  (late.— The  Moll  High  then  fliow- 
ed  figns  for  them,  and  held  ftill  the  flood,  'till  they  were 
palled  over,  2  Efdr.  xiji.  14. — To  detain  ;  to  keep  in  con¬ 
finement  or  fubjeftion. — Him  God  hath  raifed  up,  having 
loofed  the  pains  of  death,  becaufe  it  was  not  pcflible  that 
he  Ihould  be  holdtn  of  it.  AEls. — To  retain;  to  continue  : 

Thefe  reafons  mov’d  her  llar-like  hulband’s  heart ; 

But  Hill  he  held  his  purpofe  to  depart.  Dry  den. 

To  praftife  with  continuance  : 

Night 

And  chaos,  ancel'tors  of  nature,  hold 

Eternal  anarchy..  Milton. 

Not  to  intermit : 

•Seed-time  and  harvelt,  heat  and  hoary  fro  ft. 

Shall  hold  their  courfe.  Milton. 

To  folemnize;  to  celebrate. — He  held  a  feali  in  his  houfe 
like  the  feali  of  a  king.  1  Sam. — To  conferve ;  not  to  in¬ 
fringe. — Her  hulband  heard  it,  and  held  his  peace.  Numb. 
xxx.  7. — To  manage  ;  to  handle  intellectually. — Some  in 
their  difcourfe  defire  rather  commendation  of  wit,  in  be¬ 
ing  able  to  hold  all  arguments,  than  of  judgment  in  dif- 
eerning  what  is  true.  Bacon. — To  maintain. — Whereupon 
they  alio  made  engines  againlt  their  engines,  and  held  them 
battle  a  long  l’ealon.  1  Mac.  vi.  52. — To  carry  on  conjunc¬ 
tively. — The  Pharifees  held  a  council  againlt  him.  Mat¬ 
thew. — To  profecute  ;  to  continue. — He  came  to  the  land’s 
end,  where  he,  holding  his  courle  towards  the  well,  did  at 
length  peaceably  pafs  through  the  llraits.  Abbot. 

To  Hold  forth.  To  offer;  to  exhibit;  to  propofe. — 
Chriftianity  came  into  the  world  with  the  greatelt  fimpli- 
city  of  thought  and  language,  as  well  as  life  and  manners, 
holding  forth  nothing  but  piety,  charity,  and  humility,  with 
the  belief  of  the  Mefliah  and  of  his  kingdom.  Temple.-^- To 
pretend  ;  to  put  forward  to  view. — How  joyful  and  plea- 
lant  a  thing  it  is  to  have  a  light  held  us  forth  from  hea¬ 
ven  direCl  our  Heps  !  Cheyne. 

To  Hold  in.  To  reltrain  ;  to  govern  by  the  bridle.— 
I  have  lately  fold  my  nag,  and  honellly  told  his  greatelt 
fault,  which  is,  that  he  became  fuch  a  lover  of  liberty, 
that  I  could  fcarce  hold  him  in.  Swift. — To  reltrain  in  ge¬ 
neral. — Thefe  men’s  haltinefs  the  warier  fort  of  you  doth 
not  commend  ;  ye  with  they  had  held  themfelves  longer 
in,  and  not  fo  dangerouily  flown  abroad.  Hooker. 

To  Hold  of.  To  keep  at  a  dillance  : 

Although  ’tis  fit  that  Caflio  have  his  place ; 

Yet,  if  you  pleafe  to  hold  him  off  a  while, 

You  (hall  by  that  perceive  him.  Shakefpeare. 

To  Hold  on.  To  continue;  to  protract;  to  pufli  for¬ 
ward. — If  the  obedience  challenged  were  indeed  due,  then 
did  our  brethren  both  begin  the  quarrel  and  hold  it  on. 
Saunderfon. 

To  Hold  out.  To  extend  ;  to  ftretch  forth. — The  king 
held  out  to  Either  the  golden  fceptre  that  was  in  his  hand.  . 
Ejlh.  v.  2. — To  offer;  to  propofe. — Fortune  holdsout  thefe  to 
you  as  rewards.  Ben  John/on. — -To  continue  to  do  orl'uffer; 
He  cannot  long  hold  out  thefe  pangs, 

Th’  inceflant  care  and  labour  of  his  mind.  Shakefpeare. 

To  Hold  up.  To  rife  aloft.— The  hand  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty  vifibly  held  up,  and  prepared  to  take  vengeance. 
Locke.— -Do  fultain ;  to  fupport  by  influence  or  contri¬ 
vance. — There  is  no  man  at  once  either  excellently  good 
or  extremely  evil,  but  grows  either  as  he  holds  himfelf  tip 
in  virtue,  orlets  himfelf  Hide  to  vicioufhefs.  Sidney. — To 
keep  from  falling ;  materially. — We  have  often  made  one 
coniiderably  thick  piece  of  marble  take  and  hold  up  ano- 
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ther,  having  purpofely  caufed  their  flat  furfaces  to  be 
carefully  ground  and  polilhed.  Boyle. 

To  HOLD,  v.  n.  To  Hand  ;  to  be  right ;  to  be  without 
exception. — To  fay  that  limply  an  argument,  taken  from 
man’s  authority,  doth  hold  no  way,  neither  affirmatively 
nor  negatively,  is  hard.  Hooker. 

In  words,  as  falhions,  the  fame  rule  will  hold ; 

Alike  fantaftic,  if  too  new  or  old.  Pope. 

To  continue  unbroken  or  unfubdued. — Our  force  by  land 
hath  nobly  held.  Shakefpeare. — To  lalt ;  to  endure  : 

Never  any  man  was  yet  fo  old, 

But  hop’d  his  life  one  winter  more  might  hold.  Denham. 

To  continue  without  variation. — He  did  not  hold  in  this 
mind  long.  V EJlrange.- — To  refrain: 

His  dauntlefs  heart  would  fain  have  held 

From  weeping,  but  his  eyes  rebell’d.  Dryden. 

To  Hand  up  for;  to  adhere. — Through  envy  of  the  devil 
came  death  into  the  world,  and  they  that  do  hold  of  his 
fide  do  find  it.  Wijd.  ii.  24.— To  be  dependant  on. — The 
great  barons  had  not  only  great  numbers  of  knights,  but 
even  petty  barons,  holding  under  them.  Temple. — To  derive 
right : 

’Tis  true,  from  force  the  nobleft  title  fprings ; 

I  therefore  hold  from  that  which  firll  made  kings.  Dryden. 

To  maintain  an  opinion.— Men  hold  and  poflefs  without 
ever  having  examined.  Locke. 

To  Hold  forth.  To  harangue;  to  fpeak  in  public  ;  to 
fet  forth  publicly. — A  petty  conjuror,  telling  fortunes, 
held  forth  in  the  market-place.  L'EJl  range. 

To  Hold  in.  To  reltrain  one’s  felf. — I  am  full  of  the 
fury  of  the  Lord:  I  am  weary  with  holding  in.  Jcr.  vi.  ii. 
— To  continue  in  luck.— A  duke,  playing  at  hazard,  held 
in  a  great  many  hands  together.  Swift. 

He  Hold  off.  To  keep  at  a  dillance  without  doling 
with  offers. — Thele  are  interells  important  enough,  and 
yet  we  muff  be  wooed  to  confider  them ;  nay,  that  does 
not  prevail  neither,  but  with  a  perverle  coynels  we  hold 
off.  Decay  of  Piety. 

To  Hold  on.  To  continue  ;  not  to  be  interrupted. — 
The  trade  held  on  for  many  years  after  the  bilhops  became 
Proteiiants  ;  and  fome  of  their  names  are  ftill  remembered 
with  infamy,  on  account  of  enriching  their  families  by 
fuch  facrilegious"  alienations.  Swift. — To  proceed. — He 
held  on  ’till  he  was  upon  the  very  point  of  breaking. 
VEflrange. 

To  Hold  out.  To  lalt ;  to  endure. — Truth,  fidelity,  and 
juftice,  are  a  lure  way  of  thriving,  and  will  hold  out,  when 
all  fraudulent  arts  and  devices  will  fail.  Tillotfon. — Not  to 
yield  ;  not  to  be  l'ubdued  : 

Pronounce  your  thoughts :  are  they  ftill  fixt 
To  hold  it  out,  and  fight  it  to  the  lalt  ? 

Or  are  your  hearts  fubdu’d  at  length,  and  wrought, 

By  time  and  ill  fuccefs,  to  a  fubmiffion  ?  Addifon.  • 

To  Hold  together.  To  be  joined. — Thofe  old  Gothic 
cattles,  made  at  leveral  times,  hold  together  only,  as  it  were, 
by  rags  and  patches.  Dryden. — To  remain  in  union. — Even 
outlaws  and  robbers,  who  break  with  all  the  world  be- 
fides,  muff  keep  faith  amonglt  themfelves,  or  elfe  they 
cannot  hold  together.  Locke. 

To  Hold  up.  To  fupport  himfelf. — All  the  wife  fay- - 
ings  which  philofophers  could  mutter  up,  have  helped 
only  to  fupport  fome  few  flout  and  obftinate  minds,  which, 
without  the  affiltance  of  philofophy,  could  have  held  up 
pretty  well  of  themfelves.  Tillotfon. — Not  to  be  foul  wea¬ 
ther  :. 

Though  nice  and  dark  the  point  appear. 

Quoth  Ralph,  it  may  hold  up  and  clear.  Hudibras. 

To  continue  the  fame  l'peed. — When  two  ftart  into  the 
world  together,  the  fuccefs  of  the  firll  feems  to  prels  upon 
the  reputation  of  the  latter :  for  why  could  not  he  hold 
up  ?  Collier  of  Envy. 

To 
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To  Hold  with.  To  adhere  to;  to  co-operate  with.— 
There  is  none  that  holdcth  with  me  in  thefe  things  but  Mi¬ 
chael.  Daniel. 

Hold  has  fometiraes  the  appearance  of  an  interjeftion  ; 
but  is  the  imperative  mood.  Forbear;  Hop;  be  Hill: 

Hold,  hold!  are  all  thy  empty  willies  fuch ! 

A  good  old  woman  would  have  laid  as  much.  Drydtn. 

HOLD,  f.  The  aft  of  feizing  ;  gripe  ;  grafp  ;  feizure. 
It  is  ul'ed  with  great  frequency,  both  literally  and  figura¬ 
tively,  both  for  manual  and  intelleftual  agency.  The 
verbs  with  which  it  is  ofteneft  united,  are  take,  lay,  and 
have. — Uzzah  put  forth  his  hand  to  the  ark  of  God,  and 
took  hold  of  it,  for  the  oxen  (hook  it.  2  Sam.  vi.  6. — Find 
courage  to  lay  hold  on  this  occaiion.  Milton. 

He  kept  his  hold, 

Nor  loft  ’till  beauty  was  decay’d  and  old, 

And  love  was  by  poffefiion  pall’d  and  cold.  Granville. 
Something  to  be  held  ;  fupport. — If  a  man  be  upon  a  high 
place,  without  rails  or  good  hold,  he  is  ready  to  fall.  Bacon. 
— Power  of  keeping  : 

On  your  vigour  now, 

My  hold  of  this  new  kingdom  all  depends.  Milton. 

Catch  ;  power  of  feizing. — The  law  hath  yet  another 
hold  on  you.  Shakefpcare.— Prifon  ;  place  of  culfody.— They 
laid  hands  on  them,  and  put  them  in  hold  unto  the  next 
day.  Acls. — Cuftody  : 

King  Richard,  he  is  the  mighty  hold 
Of  Bolingbroke.  Shaltejpeare. 

Power  ;  influence  operating  on  the  mind. — Rural  recrea¬ 
tions  abroad,  and  books  at  home,  are  the  innocent  plea- 
iures  of  a  man  who  is  early  wife ;  and  give  fortune  no 
more  hold  of  him  than  of  neceflity  he  mull.  Drydcn. 

Hold  of  a  Ship.  All  that  part  which  lies  between  the 
keel-fern  and  the  lower  deck.  Harris. 

Now  a  fea  into  the  hold  was  got, 

Wave  upon  wave  another  fea  had  wrought.  Dryden. 

A  lurking  place:  as,  the  hold  of  a  wild  beaft  or  deer. — A 
fortified  place  ;  a  fort ;  a  fafe  refidence. — Thefe  feparated 
themfelves  unto  David,  into  the  hold  to  the  wildernefs, 
raen  of  might.  C/iron. — He  (hall  deftroy  the  ftrong  holds. 

Jeremiah. 

HOLD'-DOOR,  ad].  Aflifting  amorous  intercourfe. — 
Brethren  and  lifters  of  the  hold-door  trade.  Shakefpeare. 

HOL'DEN  (Henry),  an  Englifli  Catholic  divine,  who 
went  early  into  France,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  doftbr  by  the  faculty  of  theology  at  Paris,  in  164.6. 
He  was  diftinguilhed  for  profound  erudition,  integrity, 
and  virtuous  manners,  and  died  regretted  by  all  who  knew 
him  in  1662.  He  was  the  author  of,  1.  Analyjis  Fidei,  a 
little  work  which  was  reprinted  by  Barbou  in  1766,  and 
contains  a  luminary  of  the  whole  economy  of  religion, 
the  principles  and  motives  of  faith,  and  their  application 
to  controverfial  queftions;  2.  Oratio  H.  H.  tjuam  paratam 
habebat  ad  Enuhciationem  in  Examine  Propoftionis  Arnaldina, 
1656.  3,  Two  Letters,  of  the  fame  date,  one  addrefled 

to  M.  Ferret,  and  the  other  to  M.  Arnauld,  in  which  he 
maintains  the  doftrine  of  efficacious  grace.  4..  Marginal 
Notes  on  the  New  Teftament,  1660,  in  two  volumes  nmo. 
&c.  The  laft-mentioned  work  is  fpoken  of  in  high  terms 
of  commendation. 

HOL'DEN,  a  townlhip  of  the  American  States,  in  Wor- 
cefter  county,  Malfachufletts  ;  formerly  the  north-weftern 
part  of  Worcefter,  from  which  it  is  diftant  (even  miles, 
and  fifty-one  miles  weft  of  Bofton.  It  contains  by  the 
cenfus  1080  inhabitants.  If  was  incorporated  in  174.0. 
Li  the  earthquake  in  1755,  there  were  feveral  acres  of 
land,  in  an  oblcure  place  in  the  nort’n-eaft  corner  of  the 
townlhip,  quite  furrounded  by  a  vilible  fracture  in  the 
earth,  of  a  circular  form,  and  of  various  width  and  depth. 
The  (mail  river  there  had  its  bed  railed  fo  as  to  occaiion 
n  confiderable  fall  of  water,  where  there  was  little  or  none 
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before.  The  (lump  of  a  tree,  that  ftoocf  direftly  cvrr  the 
chafm,  on  the  eaft  was  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  one 
(landing  on  the  outfide  of  the  chafm,  the  other  upon  the 
infide ;  but  not  oppolite  to  each  other ;  the  half  within 
the  chafm  being  carried  five  feet  forward,  towards  the 
river. 

HOLD'ER,  f.  [from  hold.']  One  that  holds  and  gripes 
any  thing  in  his  hand, — The  makers  and  holders  of  plows 
are  wedded  to  their  own  particular  way.  Mortimer. — A  te¬ 
nant  ;  one  that  holds  "land  under  another. 

HOL'DER  (William),  a  learned  Englifn  divine,  born 
in  Nottinghamlhire,  educated  in  Pembroke-hall,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  in  164.2  became  reftor  of  Blechingdon  in 
Oxfordfliire.  In  1660  he  proceeded  D.  D.  was  afterwards 
canon  of  Ely,  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  canon  of  St. 
Paul's,  fub-dean  of  the  royal  chapel,  and  fub-almoner  to 
the  king.  Dr.  Holder  publifned  The  Elements  of  Speech  ; 
or  an  Efiay  on  the  natural  Production  of  Letters:  with 
an  Appendix  concerning  perfons  that  are  deaf  and  dumb, 
1669,  8vo.  In  the  appendix  he  relates  by  what  methods 
he  had  brought  a  young  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Pop- 
ham  to  {peak.  In  1678  he  publifhed  in  ato.  A  Supple¬ 
ment  to  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions  of  July  1670. 
This  was  written  to  claim  the  merit  of  having  taught 
Popham  to  fpeak,  which  Dr.  Wallis  had  alfo  claimed  to 
himfelf.  Holder  was  well  (killed  in  mufic ;  and  wrote 
A  Treatife  of  the  natural  Grounds  and  Principles  of 
Harmony,  1694.,  8vo.  He  wrote  alfo  A  Difcourfe  con¬ 
cerning  Time,  with  Application  of  the  natural  Day,  lunar 
Month,  and  folar  Year,  See.  1694.,  Svo.  He  died  January 
24,  1696-7,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul’s  cathedral. 

HOLDER-FO'RTH,y.‘  An  haranguer;  one  who  fpeaks 
in  public : 

Whence  fome  tub  koldcrs-forth  have  made 
In  powd’ring-tubs  the  richeft  trade.  Hudibras. 

HOL'DERNESS,  a  diftrift  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  York,  forming  a  promontory  between  the  Humber  and 
the  German  Ocean. 

HOL'DERNESS,  a  townlhip  of  the  American  States  in 
Grafton  county,  New  Hampihire,  fltuated  on  the  eaftern 
fide  of  Pemigewaflet  river,  incorporated  in  1761.  A 
corner  of  Squam  Lake  is  in  this  townlhip  ;  and  R,attle- 
fnake  Mountain  lies  partly  in  this  and  Sandwich,  the 
adjoining  townlhip  on  the  north-eaft.  It  is  (ixty  four 
miles  north-north-weft  of  Por-tfmouth. 

HOLD'FAST,/!  Any  thing  which  takes  hold ;  a  catch  ; 
a  hook. — The  feveral  teeth  are  furnilhed  with  holdfajls 
fuitable  to  the  ftrefs  that  they  are  put  to.  Ray. 

HOLD'ING,  j.  Tenure;  farm. — Holdings  were  fo  plen¬ 
tiful,  and  holders  fo  fcarce,  as  well  was  the  landlord  who 
could  get  a  tenant.  Carew. — It  lbmetimes  fignifies  the 
burthen  or  chorus  of  a  fong: 

The  holding  every  man  (hall  beat  as  loud 

As  his  ftrong  (ides  can  volley.  Shakefpeare. 

HOLDS'WORTH  (Edward),  -  a  polite  and  elegant 
fcholar,  born  about  1688,  and  educated  at  Winchefter 
fchool.  He  was  thence  elefted  demy  of  Magdalen  col¬ 
lege,  Oxford,  in  July  1705  ;  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in 
April  1711  ;  became  a  college-tutor,  and  had  many  noble 
pupils.  He  died  of  a  fever  at  lord  Digby’s  houfe  at 
Colefliill  in  Warwicklhire,  December  30,  1747.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  Mufcipula,  a  poem  ;  of  which  there  is  a 
good  tranflation  by  Dr.  John  Hoadly,  in  vol.  v.  of  Dodf- 
ley’s  Mifcellariies.  He  was  the  author  alfo  of  Pharfalia 
and  Philippi,  or  the  two  Philippi  in  Virgil’s  Georgies 
attempted  to  be  explained  and  reconciled  to  Hiftory, 
1741,  4to.  and  of  Remarks  and  Diflertations  on  Virgil; 
with  fome  other  claftical  Oblervations,  publifhed  with 
feveral  notes  and  additional  remarks  by  Mr.  Spence, 
1768,  4to. 

HOLBS'WORTHY,  a  confiderable  town  of  Devon- 
(liire,  feated  between  two  branches  of  the  Tamer;  diftant 
215  miles  weft-by-fouth  from  London,  forty-feven  north- 

eaft 
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ea ft  from  Exeter,  fourteen  fouth-weft  from  Launcefton, 
and  Sixteen  north  from  Torrington.  It  has  a  market  on 
Saturdays.  The  fairs  are,  on  the  ad  of  April ;  9th,  10th, 
1 1  til,  of  July,  which  is  a  very  large  fair;  the  2d  of  Octo¬ 
ber;  and  the  firft  Wednel’da'y  in  November.  A  navigable 
canal  from  the  harbour  of  Bude,  pa  fling  through  this  town 
to  diiferent  parts  of  the  county,  and  uniting  with  other 
branches,  hath  lately  added  to  the  trade  and  opulence  of 
the  place. 

HOLE,/  [ hoi ,  Dut.  hole,  Sax.]  A  cavity  narrow  and 
long,  either  perpendicular  or  horizontal.- — The  earth  had 
not  a  hole  tp  hide  this  deed.  Shakefpeare. — A  perforation  ; 
a  fmall  inteffticial  vacuity. — Look  upon  linen  that  has 
imall  holes  in  it:  til  ore  holes  appear  black:  men  are  often 
deceived  in  taking  holes  for  fpots  of  ink;  and  painters,  to 
reprefent  holes,  make  ufe  of  black.  Boyle. — A  cave  ;  a  hol¬ 
low  place : 

Upon  his  bloody  finger  he  doth  wear 
A  precious  ring  that  lightens  all  the  hole.  Shakefpeare. 

A  cell  of  an  animal. — A  tortoife  fpends  all  his- days  in  a 
hole  with  a  lioufe  upon  his  head.  V EJlrange. — A  mean 
habitation.  Hole  is  generally  ufed,  unlefs  in  fpeaking  of 
manual  works,  with  fome  degree  of  dillike: 

When  Alexander  firft  beheld  the  face 
Of  the  great  cynic,  thus  he  did  lament: 

How  much  more  happy  thou,  that  art  content 

To  live  within  this  little  hole,  than  1 

Who  after  empire,  that  vain  quarry,  tly.  Dry  din. 

Some  fubterfuge  or  fiiift. — To  this  fenfe  may  be  referred 
the  proverbial  expreflion  of  finding  a  hole  to  creep  out 
at.  Mafon’s  Supplement. 

Arm-Hole.  The  cavity  under  the  fhoulder. — Tickling 
is  molt  in  the  foies,  and  under  the  arm-holes  and  fides.  Bacon. 

HOLE,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of  Agger- 
hups :  fifteen  miles  north-weft  of  Chriftianin. 

HOLE  TOWN,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Barbadoes, 
fituated  on  the  weft  coaft.  Lat.  13. 12.  N.  Ion.  58.  31.  W. 
Greenwich. 

HOLE  GASS,  a  place  in  Swilferland,  where  William 
Tell  (hot  the  Auftrian  governor  who  by  his  tyranny  gave 
birth  to  the  republic.  In  memory  of  this  event  a  chapel 
is  built  on  the  l’pot,  near  Kufnack. 

‘HO'LEN,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of  Agger- 
huus :  eighteen  miles  from  Tonfberg. 

HO'LENECK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Stiria:  ten  miles  fouth  of  Voitfberg. 

HO'LENPURG,  or  Hollkneurg,  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  Auftria,  on  the  Danube:  five  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Mauttern. 

HO'LENSTEIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Bavaria,  and 
lordfhip  of  Breiteneck  :  five  miles  north-weft  of  Dietfurt. 

HOLERACE'FE,/  [from  holvs,  Lat.  pot-herbs. 3  The 
'name  of  the  twelfth  order  in  Linnteus’s  Natural  Orders; 
and  the  fifty-third  in  his  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method  ; 
confuting  of  plants  which  are  ufed  for  the  table,  and 
enter  into  the  economy  of  domeftic  life. 

HO'LESCHAU,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of 
Prerau  :  eight  miles  fouth-fouth-eait  of  Prerau,  and  twenty 
1‘outh-eaft  of  Olnrutz. 

HOL'GATE,  a  river  of  England,  which  runs  into  the 
Swale,  three  miles  weft- fouth- weft  of  Richmond,  in  the 
county  of  York. 

HOL'GLEITEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Tyrol: 
twenty  miles  weft  of  Infpruck. 

HOL'IBUT,/  in  ichthyology.  See  Pleuronectes. 

-  HO'LIDAM,  f.  \_ho!y  dome.']  Blefled  lady.  Hanmer. — 
By  my  holidam  here  comes  Catharine.  Shahejpeare. 

HOL'IDAY,/  The  day  of  fome  eccleliaftical  feftival ; 
anniverfary  feaft : 

Rome’s  holidays  you  tell,  as  if  a  gueft 

With  the  old  Romans  you  were  wont  to  feaft.  Waller. 

A  day  of  gaiety  and  joy: 

When  my  approach'  has  made  a  little  holiday, 

And  ev’ry  face  was  drefs’d  in  fmiles  to  meet  me.  Rowe. 
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A  time  that  conies  feldom.  In  this  fenfe  it'  is  always, 
an  adjeftive. — Courage  is  but  a  holiday  kind  of  virtue, 
to  be  feldom  exerciled.  Dryden. — A  day  of  reft  from  ordi¬ 
nary  occupation. — Suppofe  you  had  a  mind  to  perfuade 
Mr.  Maittaire  to  give  you  a  holiday,  would,  you  bluntly 
fay  to  him,  Give  me  a  holiday.  Chejlerjield. — For  the  holi- 
days  now  called  Red-Letter  Days,  lee  ftat.  5  and  6  Edw.  VI. 
c.  3.  The  5th  of  November  to  be  kept  as  a  day  of  thankf- 
giving,  3  Jac.  I .  c.  1.  The  29th  pf.May.to  be  an  anniverfary 
thanksgiving;  12  Car.  II.  c.  14..  The  3.0  th  of 'January  to.be 
kept  as  an  anniverfary  d^y  of  humiliation,  x  2  Car.  II.  c.  :3o. 
The  2d  of  September  to  be  annually  kept  as  a  fait  in 
London,  19  Car.  II.  c.  3. 

HOL'IDAY  (Dr.  Barten),  a  learned  divine  and  poet, 
born  at  Oxford  about  the  year  1.593.  He  ftudied  at 
Chriit-church  college,  and  in.  1615  took  orders.  He  had 
two  benefices  conferred  on  him  in  the  diocefe  of  Oxford. 
In  1618  he  went  as  chaplain  to  fir  Francis  Stewart,  when 
he  accompanied  count  Gondamore  to  Spain.  Afterwards 
he  became  chaplain. to  the  king,  and  before  the  year  162-6 
was  promoted  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Oxford,  where  he 
died  in  1661.  His  works,  are,  1.  Twenty  Sermons,  pub- 
liihed  at  different  times.  2,  Pkilofopfud.  pflilo-barbara: 
Specimen,  4to.  3.  Survey  of  the  World,  a  poem  in  ten 
books,  8vo.  4.  A  Tranilation  of  the  . Satires  of  Juvenal 
and  Perfius.  5.  Teclmogamia,  or  the  Marriage  of  the 
Arts,  a  comedy. 

HO'LILY,  adv.  Pioufly;  with  fanclity : 

Thou  would’ft  be  great ; 

Art  not  without  ambition,  but  without 
The  illnels  fhould  attend  it :  what  thou  would’ft  highly. 
That  would’ ft  thou  holily.  Shakefpeare. 

Inviolably;  without  breach. — Friend  (hip,  a  rare  thing,  in 
princes,  more  rare  between  princes,  that  fo  holily  was  ob- 
ferved  to  the  lalt  of  tliofe  excellent  men.  Sidney. 

HOLINESS,/  Sanftity ;  piety;  religious  goodnefs.— 
Religion  is  rent  by  difeords, ,  and  the  holinefs  of  the  pro- 
feflors  is  decayed,  and  full  of  fcandal.  Bacon. 

Then  in  full  age,  and  hoary  holinefs, 

Retire  great  teacher,  to  thy  promis’d  blifs.  Prior. 

The  ftate  of  being  hallowed ;  dedication  to  religion ;  the 
title  of  the  pope : 

I  here  appeal  unto  the  pope. 

To  bring  my  whole  caule  ’fore  his  holinefs.  Shakefpeare. 

HOL'INGSHED  (Ralph),  the  celebrated  Britifh  chro¬ 
nicler,  defeended  from  a  refpeftable  family  at  Bofely 
in  Chefhire,  and  is  laid  by  bifliop  Tanner  to  have  been 
brought  up  at  Cambridge,  and  to  have  taken  the  degree 
of  M.  A.  in  1544.  He  lived  in  fome  confidential  capacity 
with  Thomas  Burdett,  el'q.  of  Bramcote  in  Warwickfhire, 
in  which  place  he  died  about  1580.  He  has  given  name 
to  a  compilation  of  chronicles  of  Englifh  hiftory  from 
the  eariieft  times,  of  which  the  firft  edition  was  p’ublifhed 
at  London  in  1577,  two  volumes  folio.  The  fecond 
edition,  of  three  volumes,  was  publilhed  in  1587,  and 
brought  down  to  the  preceding  year.  John  Stowe  was 
concerned  in  the  continuation  of  this  work,  after  Ho- 
linglhed’s  death.  Very  confiderablc  retrenchments  from 
the  firft  edition  were  made  in  the  fecond  and  third,  of 
parts  difpleafihg  to  queen  Elizabeth  and  her  minifters, 
by  order  of  the  privy-council ;  a  proof  how  little  hiftorical 
truth  can  be  expefted  under  an  arbitrary  government. 
This  circumftance  has  made  the  firft  edition  rare  and 
valuable;  but  the  fuppreffed  iheets  have  fince  been  re¬ 
printed  feparately. 

HO'LITZ,  a  town  of  Hungary  :  thirty-two  miles  weft- 
north- weft  of  Topoltzen. 

HO'LITZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Chru- 
dim  -.  ten  miles  riorth-eaft  of  Chrudim. 

HOL'KABERG,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Fail  Gothland  :  thirty-five  miles  fouth- weft  of  Linkoping^. 

HOLL  (Francis-Xavier),  a  learned  German  Jefuit,  born 
at  Schwandorf  in  1720.  He  appears  to  have  devoted 
kimfelf  wholly  to  the  ftudy  of  the  ecclefiaftical  law  of 
3  N  Germany, 
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Germany,  and  for  twenty-fix  years  occupied  the  chair  of 
profeifor  in  that  faculty,  in  the  mod  celebrated  univer- 
fities  of  the  empire.  He  died  at  Heidelberg,  in  1783,, 
Y/hen  fixty-four  years  of  age.  He  was  the  author  of 
/various  works  ;  among  which  was  one,  entitled  Statijfica 
JLcclefue  Germanic a,  1779,  8vo.  abounding  in  learned  re- 
'yearch  relative  to  the  ancient  and  modern  difcipline,  ufages, 
and  laws,  of  the  church,  accompanied  with  uleful  and 
interefting  remarks. 

HOL'LA,  interj.  \Jwlat,  Fr.]  A  word  ufed  in  calling  to 
any  one  at  a  diftance  : 

Lift,  lift  !  I  hear 

Some  far  off  holla  break  the  filent  air-  Mi/ten. 

To  HOL'LA,  v.  n.  [from  the  interje&ion.  This  word 
is  now  vicioufly  written  hollo-,  fometimes  halloo .]  To  cry 
out  loudly : 

But  I  will  find  him  when  he  lies  afleep, 

And  in  his  ears  I’ll  holla  Mortimer.  Shakefpeare. 

HOL'LAND,  a  celebrated  country  of  Europe,  fo  called 
from  the  German  word  Hold,  which  fignifies  low,  hollow, 
or  marjhy,  whence  came  the  appellation  of  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries.  The  people  were  called  Dutch,  from  the  German 
Deutfch,  or  Teutfch  ;  but  Deut/chland  denoted  the  whole  ex¬ 
tent  of  Germany,  though  of  later  years  it  came  to  be  re- 
ftrifted  to  the  land  occupied  by  this  people,  merely  be- 
caufe  they  fpoke  a  dialeft  of  the  German  language.  Its 
aboriginal  inhabitants  appear  to  have  been  the  Belgie, 
who  were  conquered  by  the  Romans  in  the  year  before 
Chrift  47.  It  was  afterwards  taken  poffefllon  of  by  the 
Batavi,  from  whom  the  country  derived  its  ancient  name 
of  Batavia.  See  the  article  Geography,  vol.  viii.  p.  373. 
This  province,  conjointly  with  Zealand,  influenced  the 
five  contiguous  ftates  to  unite  with  them  in  forming  a 
compadt  for  the  eftablifhment  of  their  freedom  and  inde¬ 
pendence  j  whence,  for  many  ages  they  affumed  the  name 
of  United  Provinces.  In  the  event  of  the  French  re¬ 
volution,  the  provinces,  falling  under  the  controul  of 
France,  were  noddled  into  a  new  form  of  government, 
and  called  the  Batavian  Republic.  But  when  Napo¬ 
leon  Bonaparte  affumed  the  fovereignty  over  France,  and 
determined  to  make  all  his  brothers  kings,  he  converted 
the  Batavian  republic  into  the  Kingdom  of  Holland, 
placing  his  brother  Louis  on  the  new-erected  throne. 

This  new-fangled  kingdom  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  how- 
.  ever,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  eredted  upon  a  very 
ftable  foundation.  Napoleon  I.  has  already  promulgated 
the  ambitious  defign  of  uniting  if  with  the  empire  of 
France;  and  of  carving  out  a  new  kingdom  for  his  bro¬ 
ther  Louis  in  Germany  and  Auftria,  formed  of  territories 
to  be  pruned  away  from  the  Auftrian  dominions.  In  the 
mean  time  the  Englifh,  with  a  powerful  fleet  and  army, 
have  attacked  the  coaft  of  Holland,  taken  Flulhing,  with 
the  whole  ifland  of  Walcheren,  invefted  Antwerp;  and, 
when  thefe  pages  were  fent  to  the  prefs,  had  nearly  fub- 
jedted  the  two  new  departments  of  Zealand  and  Brabant 
to  the  Britifh  arms.  What  may  be  the  refult  of  this 
vigorous  effort,  the  wifell  politician  cannot  at  prefent  de¬ 
cide  ;  but  we  beg  to  certify  our  numerous  readers,  that 
we  propofe  to  record  the  details  of  it  under  the  article 
United  Provinces;  to  which  denomination,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  the  Dutch  States  will  again  ultimately  return. 

The  Batavians  are  laid  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the 
Catti,  who  inhabited  a  diftridl  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
and  borders  of  the  Hercynian  foreft.  Having  been  obliged 
to  abandon  their  country  on  account  of  civil  commotions, 
they  came  to  eftablilh  themfelves  in  an  ifland,  formed  by 
the  waters  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Wahal  or  Leek,  and 
named  their  country  Batavia,  or  Betuzoe,  from  their  chief 
or  leader  Button,  the  lbn  of  their  king.  Thefe  people 
ferved  in  the  Roman  armies  in  the  quality  of  auxiliary 
troops;  and  hiftorians  inform  us,  that  fome  of  them  were 
at  the  battle  of  Pharfalia.  They  formed  the  ordinary  guard 
of  the  emperor  Auguftus.  The  fervices  which  they  ren¬ 
dered  Germanicus,  in  Germany,  were  fo  important,  that 
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the  fenate  gave  them  the  appellation  of  brothers.  They 
had  afterwards  a  confiderable  ffiare  in  the  conqueft  cf 
Britain,  under  Plaucius  and  Agricola.  They  ftrengthened 
the  party  of  Galba,  and  afterwards  that  of  Vitellius  ;  and 
it  was  principally  to  their  valour  that  Julian  the  Apoftate 
was  indebted  for  the  vidtory  which  he  obtained  over  the 
Germans,  near  Stralburg.  On  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire,  the  Batavians,  or  Hollanders,  having  thrown  off 
their  yoke,  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  Saxons,  and 
then  of  Childeric  I.  king  of  France.  The  Normans  and 
Danes  were  their  next  mafters,  from  the  time  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  and  ravaged  the  country  three  times  with  fire  and 
fword.  When  they  were  driven  out,  Charles  the  Bald, 
emperor  and  king  of  France,  eredted  Holland  into  a 
county,  in  the  year  863,  iq  favour  of  Thierry  duke  of 
Aquitaine,  who,  five  years  after,  was  alfo  made  count  of 
Zealand,  by  Louis  king  of  Germany.  In  .1299,  the 
county  of  Holland  devolved  to  the  counts  of  Hainaut ; 
and,  in  1436,  it  fell  to  Philip,  furnamed  the  Good,  duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  afterwards  to  the  emperor  Maximi¬ 
lian';  from  him  it  defeended  to  his  grandl’on  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  who,  notwithftanding  his  extreme  ambition, 
thought  proper  to  refpedt  the  privileges  of  the  nation. 
His  fon  and  fucceffor  was  lefs  prudent;  he  wifhed  to  be 
as  ablolute  a  fovereign  in  the  Low  Countries  as  he  was 
in  Spain.  Not  contented  with  abolilhing  all  the  laws,  and 
impofing  arbitrary  taxes,  he  refolved  to  eftablifli  the  In- 
quifition.  The  defpotifim  of  the  monarch  produced  the 
effects  which  might  be  expedled.  The  difeontent  of  all 
orders  brought  on  a  general  infurredlion.  The  principal 
nobles,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  the  counts  Egmont  and 
Horn,  aflembled  at  Bruffels,  in  order  to  ftate  their  claims 
to  Margaret  of  Parma,  who  then  governed  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  That  princefs  communicated  their  remonftrances 
to  the  court  of  Madrid ;  which  lent  for  anfwer  the  duke 
of  Alva,  with  a  large  army,  and  with  orders  to  compel 
unconditional  i’ubmiffion.  In  the  midft  of  the  general 
confternation,  one  man  alone,  William  of  Naflau,  prince 
of  Orange,  thought  of  taking  up  arms,  w'hile  the  others 
thought  only  of  tamely  fubmitting;  yet  he  had  neither 
troops  nor  money  to  refill  fuch  a  powerful  monarch  as 
Philip  II.  king  of  Spain.  The  whole  country  was  in  con- 
lequence  filled  with  blood  and  horror ;  counts  Egmont 
and  Horn  were  ignominiouily  executed,  and  the  eftate  of 
the  prince  of  Orange  was  confifcated. 

The  prince  of  Orange,  and  his  brother  Louis  of  Naffau, 
were  labouring  in  the  mean  while  to  form  alliances  for 
the  defence  of  the  liberties  of  their  country ;  but  the 
duke  of  Alva,  in  1569,  having  no  enemy  to  oppole  him, 
wafted  the  country  with  fire  and  fword.  He  entered 
Bruffels  in  triumph,  and  let  looie  his  vengeance  againft 
all  who  had  in  the  leaft  affifted,  or  been  fuppofed  to  affift, 
the  prince  of  Orange ;  and,  not  contented  with  this  bar¬ 
barity,  he  projected  the  fcheme  of  rendering  himfelf  de- 
fpotic,  by  eredling  citadels  in  all  the  confiderable  towns, 
to  be  garriloned  by  his  foldiers.  He  began  with  Amfter- 
dam,  in  which  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  caftle ;  and 
he  demanded  the  hundredth  part  of  every  man’s  eftate  to 
be  paid  for  the  fupport  of  the  army,  befides  the  tenth  of 
all  the  merchandife,  and  the  twentieth  of  all  immoveables, 
to  be  annually  levied  as  a  Handing  revenue.  The  pro¬ 
vinces  refuted  to  fubmit,  and  determined  to  defend  their 
property  to  the  laft  extremity.  In  1571,  however,  the 
duke  of  Alva  ordered  the  edidl  concerning  the  new  taxes 
to  be  enforced  at  Bruflels.  The  city  was  inftantly  filled 
with  confufion;  the  foldiers  feized  on  the  goods  of  the 
inhabitants  by  force  ;  tradefmen  locked  up  their  lhops  ; 
and  the  peafants  refilled  to  bring  provifions  to  the  market. 
The  ftates  offered  to  pay  a  fubfidy  of  2,000,000  of  florins' 
annually  in  lieu  of  the  intended  tax;  but  their  offer  was 
rejected.  The  drum  beat  to  arms,  and  orders  were  iffued 
to  hang  all  who  refufed  to  comply.  The  foldiers  were 
preparing  to  obey,  when  news  providentially  arrived  of 
the  furrender  of  Briel  in  the  ifland  of  Voorn,  to  a  fqua- 
dron  of  Hiips  of  war  that  had  been  fitted  out  by  the  prince 
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of  Orange.  However  unimportant  the  conqueft  of  fo  in- 
confiderable  a  place  might  appear,  it  alarmed  the  duke  of' 
Alva,  and  produced  the  happiefi  effeft  in  Bruffels.  The 
duke,  regarding  it  as  the  harbinger  of  further  oppofition, 
dropped  his  taxes  for  the  prefent,  and  diligently  applied 
himfelf  to  fupprefs  the  growing  fpirit  of  revolt.  He  with¬ 
drew  the  garrifon  from  Bruffels,  and  detached  it,  under 
the  command  of  Maximilian  Hermin  Boflu,  againlh  the 
fliips  of  war  which  were  called  Gueux.  This  officer,  en¬ 
deavouring  to  force  Briel,  was  defeated  by  the  Orange 
faction,  and  forced  to  retire  with  confiderable  lofs  to  the 
iiland  of  Beyerland.  The  prince  of  Orange,  lenfible  of 
the  advantage  of  pofTeffing  this  iiland,  exhorted  the  nobi¬ 
lity  of  his  party  to  fortify  and  garrifon  it;  his  orders  were 
obeyed,  by  which  means  he  f’oon  became  mafier  of  Delfs- 
haben  on  the  oppofite-  banks  of  the  Meufe. 

The  duke  of  Alva  now  ordered  a  fquadron  of  fhips  to 
be  equipped  at  Amfterdam,  to  bridle  the  infolence  of  the 
Zealanders,  while  he  bufied  himfelf  in  raifing  an  army  to 
oppofe  the  prince  of  Orange  and  Louis  of  Nall'au,  who 
were  raifing  auxiliaries  in  Germany  and  France.  To  aug¬ 
ment  the  army  in  the  field,  he  had  draughted  moil  of  the 
garrifons ;  by  which  means  the  prince’s  friends  gained 
pofleffion  of  North  Holland ;  and  Louis  of  Naflau  was 
projecting  a  fcheme  to  furprife  Molts,  with  the  inhabitants 
of  which  he  held  a  fecret  correfpondence.  The  defign 
lhcceeded ;  which  emboldened  molt  of  the  cities  and  towns 
in  Holland  to  declare  againit  the  Spaniards.  The  count 
de  Bergues  gained  over  feveral  cities  in  Overyflel,  Guel- 
derland,  and  Frielland.  In  a  word,  the  revolt  became  fo 
general,  that  the  duke  of  Alva  foon  found  he  could  not 
long  refill  the  torrent.  He  therefore  publilhed  an  edift  to 
.  appeafe  the  people ;  fetting  forth,  that  he  would  content 
to  remit  the  moll  opprefiive  taxes,  if  the  Hates  could  fug- 
gelt  any  other  means  of  raifing  the  necefl'ary  lupplies.  He 
commanded  the  States-general  to  meet  at  the  Hague,  but 
his  orders  were  difregarded ;  and  the  States,  in  contempt 
of  his  authority,  alfembled  at  Dordrecht,  inviting  depu¬ 
ties  from  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  nobility,  and  the  towns 
that  had  declared  againll  the  governor.  The  prince  of 
Orange,  in  the  mean  while,  loft  no  time  in  concentrating 
his  army,  and  infpiring  all  ranks  with  the  fpirit  of  liberty. 
He  had  long  laboured  to  have  the  States-general  convoked  ; 
and  he  now  faw  them  not  only  aflembied,  but  preparing 
to  make  head  againll  the  Spaniards.  United  in  councils 
againll  the  common  enemy,  every  meal'ure  was  taken  for 
reducing  the  citadels  of  Ghent,  Antwerp,  and  Maeftricht, 
the  chief  places  that  now  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards.  Ghent  was  taken  on  the  27th  of  November, 
by  the  aififiance  of  a  Itrong  reinforcement  of  troops  and 
artillery  fent  by  the  prince  of  Orange.  At  Antwerp  the 
Hates  of  Brabant  were  lefs  fuccefsful.  The  citadel  was 
vigoroully  attacked ;  but,  the  mutineers  and  mercenaries 
of  the  Spanilh  army  entering  the  citadel,  a  fally  was  made, 
the  befiegers  were  driven  from  their  trenches,  great  part 
of  the  town  was  confumed  by  fire,  and  the  refi  pillaged 
for  three  days  with  every  fpecies  of  brutality.  It  is  af¬ 
firmed  that  the  treafure  carried  off  amounted  to  four  mil¬ 
lions  of  money,  befides  an  infinity  of  rich  mercharidife. 
This  ficandalous  aft  of  plunder  and  robbery  of  the  defence- 
lets  inhabitants,  feerned  to  unite  all  parties  with  the  prince 
of  Orange,  to  form  the  Pacification  of  Ghent:  which  was 
a  confederacy  of  all  the  provinces  to  expel  foreign  foldiers  ; 
to  reffore  the  ancient  form  of  government ;  to  refer  mat¬ 
ters  of  religion  to  the  feveral  Hates  of  the  provinces ;  for 
ever  to  unite  in  one  common  intereH  with  the  provinces 
of  Holland  and  Zealand,  and  renew  the  commerce  and 
amity  between  them;  to  affemble  the  Hates  in  the  manner 
praftifed  under  the  houfe  of  Burgundy  and  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  to  fufpend  all  the  rigorous  edifts  of  the  duke 
of  Alva  on  the  fubjeft  of  religion,  until  the  States-general 
fhould  take  the  matter  into  confideration ;  to  releafe  all 
the  natives  made  priloners,  mutually,  without  ranfom  ; 
and  to  reftore  all  things  upon  the  fame  footing  as  before 
the  war,  and  the  tyrannical  government  of  the  duke  of 
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Alva.  To  this  pacification  the  other  provinces  of  the 
Netherlands  all'o  united. 

The  States-general  began  with  foliciting  aid  from  the 
queen  of  England.  Their  ambaflador  had  a  gracious  re¬ 
ception;  and  Elizabeth  advanced  them  ao,oool.  fierling, 
on  condition  that  the  French  fhould  not  be  invited  into 
the  Netherlands;  that  they  would  accept  of  reafonable 
terms  of  accommodation  if  offered  ;  and  that  the  loan 
fhould  be  repaid  the  enfuing  year.  Next  a  ceffation  of 
hollilities  was  agreed  upon  with  don  John  of  Auffria,  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  the  terms  of  the  pacifi¬ 
cation  were  proclaimed  at  BrujTels  and  Antwerp,  on  the 
17th  of  February,  1576. 

It  mult  be  obl'erved,  however,  that,  when  this  edict  was 
figned,  the  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  by  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  made  the  following  objec¬ 
tions,  viz.  That  the  States-general  had  not  efiablifhed  the 
right  of  affembling  this  fovereign  tribunal  in  the  perfons 
originally  invefted  with  that  power  by  the  conflitutiou ; 
that  in  fome  particular  infiances  they  had  fuffered  an  in- 
fraftion  of  their  privileges;  that  the  Spanilh  troops  were 
allowed  to  carry  off  the  immenfe  wealth  they  had  acquired 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  by  the  dellruftion  of  the  city  of 
Antwerp  in  particular;  that  no  llipulation  was  made  in 
favour  of  thofe  difpoffeffed  of  their  ellates,  &c.  For  thefe 
reafons  the  Hates  and  the  prince  refufed  to  fign  the  edict, 
though  they  confented  to  all  the  articles  that  did  not 
contradift  thofe  fpecified.  This  raifed  a  contention,  by 
which  the  public  peace  was  foon  broken.  Don  John  was 
firenuous  in  recommending  violent  meafures  againfi  the 
prince  and  his  party.  To  this  purpol’e  he  wrote  a  letter 
in  cipher  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  preparations  were 
made  for  a  new  and  vigorous  war.  The  Spanilh  troops 
were  ordered  to  affemble  at  Milan;  levies  were  made  in 
Burgundy  and  Luxemburg;  and  a  refolution  was  taken 
of  fupporting  don  John  with  the  whole  power  of  the  Spa- 
nifli  monarchy.  To  oppofe  this  formidable  power,  the 
Hates,  in  1578,  entered  into  a  new  treaty  with  the  queen 
of  England  ;  by  which  that  princefs  agreed  to  advance 
them  ioo,oool.  lterling,  and  to  aflifi  the  provinces  with  five 
thoulhnd  foot  and  one  thouland  horfe,  on  condition  that 
the  loan  ihould  be  repaid  with  intereH  in  eight  months ; 
that  certain  towns  Ihould  be  ceded  to  her  in  fecurity  ; 
and  that  the  Hates  fhould  defray  the  expence  of  tranfport- 
ing  their  troops,  and  take  them  into  pay,  while  they  afted 
in  their  fervice.  Elizabeth,  however,  afterwards  departed 
from  thefe  conditions,  under  pretence  that  the  French 
would  fufpeft  her  having  fome  defigns  on  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  would  for  that  reafon  unite  their  forces  with 
thofe  of  Spain  againfi  her.  Infiead  of  the  Englifli  troops. 
Hie  now  propoled  to  fend  John  Cafimir,  count  palatine, 
with  three  thouland  foot  and  three  thoufand  horfe;  re- 
fufmg  at  the  fame  time  to  pay  the  money  Hipulated,  until 
the  Hates  had  confented  to  this  alteration. 

Before  this  treaty  was  concluded,  don  John  was  joined 
by  an  army  of  fixteen  thouland  foot  and  two  thoufand 
horfe,  all  chofen  veterans,  commanded  by  Alexander  Far- 
nefe,  duke  of  Parma,  the  befi  general  in  the  Spanilh  fervice. 
Being  thus  luperior  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  Spaniards 
gained  feveral  advantages ;  which,  however,  were  more 
than  balanced  by  the  lofs  of  the  city  of  Amfierdam.  This 
place  had  been  clofely  blocked  up  for  feveral  months  by- 
Tea  and  land,  and  at  lall  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
friends  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  That  prince,  however, 
perceiving  that  little  confidence  was  to  be  placed  in  the 
unanimity  of  aifiant  provinces  rent  by  faftion,  different 
in  religion,  and  divided  by  ambition,  political  maxims, 
and  private  intereH,  formed  the  lcherne  of  more  clofely 
uniting  the  provinces,  of  which  he  was  governox-,  and 
cementing  them  with  thofe  more  contiguous,  in  which 
the  protefiant  intereH  prevailed.  Such  an  alliance  was 
fubjeft  to  fewer  difficulties  than  attended  the  more  gene¬ 
ral  one  of  uniting  with  the  Netherlands ;  it  was  in  fact 
the  only  meafure  that  could  be  propefed  with  fafety,  and 
it  was  profecuted  with  that  alacrity  and  addrefs  for  which 
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prince  William  was  uefervedly  celebrated.  On  the  23d 
of  January  1579,  deputies  from  the  provinces  of -Holland, 
Zealand,  Utrecht,  Fried  and,  Groningen,  Overyffel,  and 
'Guelderland,  met  at  Utrecht,  and  figned  the  alliance  ever 
Since  known  by  the  name  of  the  Union  of  Utrecht,  the  bafts 
of  that  commonwealth  fo  renowned  by  the  appellation  of 
the  UnitjvD  Provinces.  This  treaty  of  alliance  was 
founded  upon  the  infraction  of  the  pacification  of  Ghent 
f  'cmnly  acceded  to  by  Philip,  and  the  late  invalion  of 
'certain  towns  in  Guelderland-.  It  was  not  hereby  intended 
to  divide  .the,  fever,  provinces  from  all  others,  or  to  re¬ 
nounce  the  pacification  of  Ghent;  its  objeft  was  to  pre- 
i'erve  the  liberty  (Stipulated  in  that  pacification',  by  more 
vigorous  operations,  and  united  councils.  The  chief  ar¬ 
te 'i£s  of  this  union  are  the  following: 

The  (even  provinces  Shall  unite  themfeives  in  intereft 
a  one  province,  never  to  be  Separated  or  divided  by  tefta- 
ment;  donation,  exchange,  fale,  or  agreement ;  reierving 
to  each  particular  province  and  city  all  its  privileges, 
rights,  cuftoms,  and  Statutes.  Tit  ail  disputes  arifing  be¬ 
tween  either  of  the  provinces,  the  reft  Shall  interpofe  only 
as  mediators.  They  ilia'll  aflift  each  other  with  life  and 
fortune  again  ft  every  foreign  attempt  upon  any  particular 
province,  whether  to  eftabiifh  fovereignty,  the  catholic 
religion,  arbitrary  measures,  or  whatever  elfe-.may  appear 
inconsistent  with  the  liberties  of  the  provinces  and  the 
.intention  of  the  alliance.  All  frontier-towns  belonging 
to  the  United  Provinces  Shall,  if  old,  be  fortified  at  the 
expence  of  the  provinces ;/ if  new,  at  the  joint  expence  of 
the  union.  The  public  iinpofts  and  duties  Shall  be  farmed 
for  three  months  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  employed 
with  the  king's  taxes  in  the  public  Service. '  No  province, 
city,  or  member  of  the  union,  Shall  contract  an  alliance 
with  any  foreign  prince  or  power,  without  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  all  the  other  members.  Foreign  powers  Shall  be 
admitted  into  the  alliance,  only  by  the  consent  of  all  the 
contracting  parties.  As  to  religion,  no  man  Shall  be  op- 
prefied  on  the  account  of  conscience.  All  the  inhabi- 
-  tants,  from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  Sixty,  Shall  be  trained 
a  ltd  disciplined  to  war.  Peace  and  war  Shall  be  declared 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  all  the  provinces  ;  other  mat¬ 
ters  that  concern  the  internal  policy  Shall  be  regulated  by 
a  majority.  The  States  Shall  be  held  in  the  uliial  consti¬ 
tutional  manner,  and  coinage  Shall  be  deferred  to  future 
determination.  Finally,  the  parties  agree,  that  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  thefe  articles  Shall  remain  in  the  States-gene- 
ral;  but,  in  cafe  of  their  failing  to  decide,  in  the  ftadtholder. 

This  alliance  was  fo  universally  approved,  that  in  a  Short 
time  the  cities  of  Ghent,  Mimeguen,  Arnheim,  Leewar- 
den,  Venlo,  Ypres,  Antwerp,  Breda,  Bruges,  with  Several 
other  towns,  beSides  a  great  number  of  noblemen  and  per- 
fons  of  distinction,  embraced  and  Signed  the  union.  Thus 
the  foundation  of  a  commonwealth  was  laid,  but  in  a 
fluctuating  and  uncertain  State  of  affairs,  when  men  were 
actuated  by  different  pafiions,  views,  and  intereils;  inti¬ 
midated  by  the  great  Strength  of  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
and  Supported  Chiefly  by  a  zealous  adherence  to  liberty, 
and  firm  refolution  to  periSh  in  defence  of  freedom.  The 
firSt  coin  Struck  after  this  alliance  was  expreSftve  of  the 
Situation  of  the  infant  republic:  on  it  was  represented  a 
Ship  labouring  amidst  the  waves,  unaSiiSted  by  Jails  or  oars, 
with  this  motto,  Incertum  quo  fata .  for ant . 

It  was  expected,  that  the  important  objeft  of  this  alli¬ 
ance  would  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Walloons, 
and  indeed  of  all  the.  catholic  inhabitants  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands:  it  in  S’act  did  fo,  but  in  a  different  manner  from 
what  was  imagined.  The  Walloons  not  only  refufed  to 
accede  to  the  union,  but  they  made,  the  ftrongeft  remon¬ 
strances  to  the  States-general  upon  the  danger,  impro¬ 
priety,  and  illegality,  of  Such  a  confederacy.  It  appears 
At  om  Strada  and  Bentivoglio,  that  the  duke  of  P'arma  was 
at  the  bottom  of  their  intrigues.  He  Stimulated  and 
■  prompted  their  mealures,  inspiring  them  with  a  jealotaSy 
of  the  proteftant  defigns  on  the  catholic  religion.  In  the 
•  end,  he  contracted  an  alliance  with*. them;  and  thereby 
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confirmed  by  his  own  example  the  legality  and  necelJity 
of  the  union  of  Utrecht.  Immediately  they  began  levy¬ 
ing  an  army;  but  Still  kept  up  appearances  with  the  con¬ 
federated  provinces,  though  it  was  obvious  that  hostilities 
mult  Soon  commence.  To  prevent  the  effufion  of  blood, 
the  emperor,  as  mediator,  let  on  foot  another  ftegociation  ; 
but  Philip  would  allow  no  reafonable  terms  of  accommo¬ 
dation,  and  give  no  Security  for  liberty  of  confluence. 
Inftead  of  granting  equitable  conditions,  he  laboured  to 
detach  the  prince  of  Orange  from  the  union';  made  him 
extraordinary  propolals;  offered  to  reftore  him  to  all  his 
eilates,  indemnify  his  Ioffes,  raife  him  to  the  height  of 
power,  and  give  him  the  firft  place  in  his'  efteem  and  fa¬ 
vour.  But  William  was  too  wife  to  rely  on  the  promises 
of  a  king  who  had  Shown  himielf  perfidious.  He  deter¬ 
mined  to  Share  the  fate  of  the  United  Provinces,  to  fulfil 
hisengagements,  and  the  hope  conceived  of  his  conduit 
by  the  people. 

The  duke  of  Parma  -was  nojefs  vigilant  to  di (concert  his 
projects.  He  difpatched  Gonzaga  and  Mondragon  with 
8000  men  to, lay  Siege  to  MarSien.  The  town  was  taken  by 
ailault;  the  governor  hanged;  and  forty-five  of  the  chief 
inhabitants  were  tortured  to  death,  for  having  valiantly 
defended  themlelves,  and  faithfully  discharged  their  duty. 
It  is  Said  the  duke  of  Parma  disavowed  this  bloody  pro¬ 
ceeding,  fo  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  hero.  The 
Spanish  army  next  infulted  Antwerp,  where  the  prince  of 
Orange  then  was.  The  States  army  was -entrenched  near 
Borgerhont,  a  poft  attacked  without  fuccefs  by  the  duke 
of  Parma,  after  a  brisk  Skirmishing  of  two  hours  between 
the  armies.  La  Noue,  however,  the'  Dutch  general,  not 
choofing  to  expoie  himielf  to  continual  alarms  from  the 
enemy’s  cavalry,  retired  under  the  cannon  of  Antwerp. 
On.  La  Noue’s  retreat,  the  duke  of  Parma  invested  Mae- 
ilricht.  The  fiege  began  on  the  8th  of  March,  and  con¬ 
tinued  without  remission  to  the  29th  of  June  ;  during 
which  time  the  garrifon  Sustained  frequent  alfaults,  and 
made  divers  bloody  fillies,  by  which  they  were  fo  much 
fatigued,  that  during  a  parley  the  town  was  furpriSed  and 
taken.  For  three  days  Maeltricht  was  a  feene  of  the  ut- 
moft  deSolation  and  horror,  the  Spanish  Soldiers  com¬ 
mitting  every  excels  and  enormity,  in  defpite  of  all  the 
endeavours  of  the  general  to  restrain  their  licentioufrfeSs. 
With  -Such  diligence  did  the  duke  apply  himfelf  night 
and  day  to  this  Siege,  that,  unable  to  Support  the  fatigue, 
he  was  Seized  with  a  fever,  which  had  nearly., proved  fatal. 
At  laft  the  prince  of  Orange  determined  on  calling  in 
a  foreign  power,  and  opened  a  treaty  with  the  duke  of 
Anjou.  The  queen  of  England  was  alfo  offered  the  fove¬ 
reignty;  but  Elizabeth  declined  it  for  political  reafons. 
The  duke  of  Anjou  was  for  fome  time  oppofed  by  a  great 
number  of  the  reformed,  on  account  of  the  Share  his  mo¬ 
ther  had  in  the  horrid  maffacre  of  the  proteftants  at  Paris. 
All  arguments  to  remove  their  prejudices  were  in  vain. 
This  determined  the  prince  of  Orange  to  have  recourse  to 
the  States-general,  to  whom  he  Sent  a  long  remonftrance, 
pointing  out  the  cauSes  why  the  confederacy  did  not  pro¬ 
duce  the  intended  effect;  and  exhorting  them  to  consider 
well  th.e  affair  refpefting  the  duke  of  Anjou.  In  conie- 
qtience,  the  States-general  referred  the  prince’s  remon- 
lirances  to  the  provincial  States  and  cities  ;  and,  after  long 
deliberations,  it  was  at  length  determined,  in  1  jSo,  to  cal' 
in  the  duke  of  Anjou,  as  the  only  refource  in  lo  great  a 
calamity.  Accordingly  the  year  began  with  a  Solemn, 
treaty,  whereby  the  United  Provinces  renounced  their  al¬ 
legiance  to  Philip,  and  acknowledged .  Francis  Hercules 
de  Valois,  duke  of  Alen^on  and  Anjou,  for  their  lawful 
fovereign.  Deputies  were  fent  to  the  duke  of  Anjou  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  acceffion.  As  to  the  provinces 
of  Holland  and  Zealand,  they  were  left  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  the  prince  of  Orangfr,  whofe  power  as  ftadtholder  v'as 
in  no  reipeet  limited  by  the  duke’s  fovereignty.  When 
the  king  of  Spain  was  informed  of  this  open  defection  of 
the  Provinces,  he  attributed  the  whole  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  and  proceeded  directly  to  proscribe  him  ;  lie  eon- 
j  fifeated 
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fifcated  his  eftate,  upbraided  him  with  ingratitude,  and 
attempted  to  ftain  his  character  with  ignominy.  He  even 
promised  a  reward  of  25,000  crowns  to  whoever  fhould 
bring  the  prince  of  Orange  to  Madrid,  either  dead  or  alive  ; 
the  lame  to  his  heirs,  in  cafe  the  perfon  perilhed  in  the 
enterprife;  and  he  declared  all  thofe  profcribed,  their 
elhttes  confifcated,  their  honours  and  dignities  abolifhed, 
who  adhered  to  William  prince  of  Orange  a  month  after 
the  publication  of  this  edift. 

The  following  year  the  States,  after  long  deliberations 
at  the  Hague,  published  an  edict,  excluding  king  Philip 
from  any  l'overeignty,  right,  or  authority,  over  the  Ne¬ 
therlands.  This  writing  appeared  on  the  26th  of  July 
1581,  under  the  title  of  The  Abdication  of  Philip  king  of  Spain. 
It  was  extremely  well  drawn  up ;  ftated  in  the  ltrongeft 
terms  the  mutual  privileges  of  the  king  and  people ;  proved 
that  the  allegiance  of  the  latter  was  voided  by  the  breach 
of  contract  on  the  fide  of  the  former;  enumerated  the  op- 
preflive  and  tyrannical  a<5ts  of  his  government ;  fet  afide 
his  authority  for  the  mod  cogent  reafons;  forbade  money 
to  be  coined  in  his  name;  and  took  every  other  ftep  to¬ 
wards  independence.  It  was  in  vain  for  Philip  to  remon- 
ftrate:  he  knew  the  States  were  to  be  convinced  only  by 
the  fword;  to  this  therefore  he  reforted.  The  duke  of 
Parma  blocked  up  Cambray  fo  clofely,  that  the  garrifon 
was  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  living  upon  horfes,  dogs, 
and  cats,  and  all  the  vermin  they  could  catch.  At  length 
the  duke  of  Anjou  marched  with  a  body  of  ten  thoufand 
foot  and  four  thoufand  horfe,  and  approached  Cambray. 
The  vifcount  de  Turenne,  and  count  Voulandois,  under¬ 
took  to  force  themfelves  with  a  body  of  men  into  the 
town ;  but  they  were  l'urrounded  and  taken  prifoners  by 
the  Spaniards.  This  difappointment  did  not  difcourage 
the  duke  of  Anjou;  he  Hill  preffed  forward  with  inten¬ 
tion  to  attack  the  Spanifh  lines :  but  the  duke  of  Parma, 
not  caring  to  hazard  a  battle,  deferted  his  works,  and  re¬ 
tired  to  Bouchain.  As  foon  as  the  duke  of  Anjou  en¬ 
tered  the  city,  he  took  an  oath  to  govern  it  agreeably  to 
its  ancient  laws,  and  to  preferve  the  citizens  in  the  full 
poffefiion  of  all  their  rights. 

On  the  10th  of  February  1582,  the  duke  of  Anjou  ar¬ 
rived  at  Flufhing,  where  he  was  received  by  the  princes 
of  Orange  and  d’Efpinoi.  Next  day  they  fet  out  for 
Antwerp  with  a  magnificent  retinue,  and  went  up  the 
Scheld  attended  by  fifty  barges.  His  reception  at  Antwerp 
was  lplendid,  and  even  exceeded  the  preparations  made 
for  Philip  himfelf  on  his  being  appointed  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  Netherlands  by  Charles  V.  his  father.  A 
theatre  was  erefted  before  the  walls  of  the  citadel,  in  which 
was  placed  a  chair  of  ftate,  covered  with  cloth  of  gold. 
There  the  duke  was  feated,  and  the  conditions  were  read 
to  him,  upon  which  he  was  received  as  duke  of  Brabant. 
When  he  had  fworn  to  obferve  the  articles,  he  was  clothed 
with  the  ducal  robe,  and  his  head  adorned  with  the  ducal 
coronet  by  the  prince  of  Orange.  The  feftivity  however 
was  damped  by  a  Bifcayan  merchant,  named  Gafpar 
Anaftra,  who  villainoufly  confpired  the  death  of  the  prince 
of  Orange.  He  corrupted  one  of  his  domeftics,  by  the 
promife  of  half  the  reward,  to  ftrike  the  blow.  The  af- 
faffin  entered  the  citadel;  and  as  the  prince  was  palling 
after  dinner  into  another  room,  difcharged  a  piftol,  and 
dangeroufly  wounded  him  behind  the  ear.  The  prince 
was  ftunned  with  the  force  of  the  ball,  and,  before  he  re¬ 
covered,  the  alfalfin  was  cut  to  pieces  by  his  attendants. 
But,  though  for  this  time  the  prince  efcaped,  he  was,  in 
1584,  alfallinated  at  Delft,  by  Balthazar  Gerrard  or  Guion, 
a  perfon  who  had  before  lerved  him  with  fidelity  and  zeal. 
He  was  at  that  very  time  employed  by  the  prince  to  carry 
letters  into  France,  and  had  received  money  to  bear  his 
expences,  with  which  he  purchafed  piftols  to  murder  his 
benefaftor.  His  punifhment  and  mode  of  death  was  the 
mod  cruel  of  all  the  tortures  that  could  be  invented. 

The  United  Provinces  were  now  in'  a  moll  deplorable 
fituation.  The  duke  of  Anjou  had  been  totally  unable  to 
refill  the  duke  of  Parma  ;  in  confequence  of  which  many 
towns  had  been  taken  5  and  in  other  refpefts  the  States  had 
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fuftained  immenfe  Ioffes.  The  duke  of  Anjou,  chagrined 
and  difappointed,  retired  into  France,  where  he  died.  But 
the  lol’s  of  the  prince  of  Orange  feemed  to  give  the  finifh- 
ing  ftroke  to  the  affairs  of  the  States ;  and  confufion  and 
anarchy  began  to  reign  in  their  councils.  The  provinces  of 
Zealand  and  Holland  alone  endeavoured  to  repair  the  lofs, 
and  Ihow  their  gratitude  to  prince  William,  by  electing 
his  fon  Maurice  their  ftadtholder  and  captain-general  by 
fea  and  land.  Maurice  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age; 
but  appeared  in  every  refpeft  worthy  of  the  high  dignity 
which  had  been  conferred  upon  him.  The  firft  ftep  taken 
by  the  confederates  was  a  folemn  renewal  of  the  union  of 
Utrecht;  after  which  the  moft  vigorous  preparations  were 
made  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  But,  before  any 
thing  of  confequence  could  be  done,  the  duke  of  Parma 
had  reduced  Liikenfhouk,  Dendermonde,  Vilvorde,  Ghent, 
and  Antwerp  ;  which  ftruck  the  States  with  fuch  terror, 
that  they  again  offered  the  fovereignty  to  queen  Elizabeth 
of  England.  This  was  again  refufed,  though  that  princefs 
engaged,  by  anew  treaty,  to  affift  the  States  both  with  men 
and  money.  An  army  wras  accordingly  fent  into  the  Ne¬ 
therlands  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Leicefter  ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  was  of  very  eflential  fer- 
vice  to  the  caufe;  for  the  conduit  of  that  general  was  fo 
exceedingly  unfortunate,  that  he  was  not  only  baffled  in, 
every  military  enterprife,  but  drew  upon  himfelf  a  general 
odium.  It  is  very  probable  indeed  that  the  States  could 
not  long  have  fupported  themfelves  in  fuch  circumftances, 
had  not  Philip  raffily  engaged  in  a  war  with  England,  with 
whole  naval  power  he  could  lcarcely  be  enabled  to  cope 
by  any  fureriofity  in  numbers  whatever.  The  defeat  of 
the  Spanifli  armada,  in  1588,  gave  fuch  a  blow  to  the 
power  of  that  nation,  as  totally  difabled  them  from  car¬ 
rying  on  the  war  in  the  Netherlands.  Inltead  of  fending 
the  proper  affiftance  to  the  duke  of  Parma,  that  general 
received  orders  to  haften  to  the  aid  of  the  duke  of  May- 
ence,  who  had  been  defeated  by  the  French  king  Henry  IV. 
The  duke  was  obliged  to  comply  with  this  order,  though- 
he  was  fenfible  the  lofs  of  the  United  Provinces  muft  be 
the  confequence.  Prince  Maurice  foon  carried  every  thing 
before  him;  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  1591,  the  Dutch 
faw  their  frontiers  extended,  the  whole  country  fecured 
by  rivers,  and  covered  by  fortified  towns.  Thefe  advan¬ 
tages  were  followed  by  a  decifive  victory  gained  by  prince 
Maurice,  in  the  year  1600,  over  the  archduke  Albert,, 
who  had  been  appointed  the  Spanilh  governor  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands.  Philip  II.  of  Spain  died  in  1598,  leaving  the 
affairs  of  his  kingdom  in  the  moft  diftreffed  fituation  ; 
notwithftanding  which,  his  fucceflor  Philip  III.  was  too 
haughty  to  conlent  to  peace,  or  allow  that  the  States  were 
free,  though  he  was  totally  unable  to  keep  them  in  fub- 
jeftion.  At  length,  in  1606,  the  courts  of  Madrid  and 
Bruflels  began  to  think  of  peace;  a  fufpenfion  of  hoftili- 
ties  took  place;  and  in  1609  a  treaty  was  concluded.  In 
the  firft  article  of  the  treaty,  the  archduke,  in  his  own  and 
the  king  of  Spain’s  name,  acknowledged  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces,  and  renounced  all  claim  to  fovereignty  over  them, 
but  in  fuch  general  terms  as  would  admit  of  altercation. 
In  the  fecond,  a  truce  for  twelve  years,  by  fea  and  land, 
through  all  the  dominions  of  both  parties,  was  concluded. 
By  the  third  article,  the  parties  were  to  remain  in  poffef- 
fion  of  what  they  now  held,  without  ceffion  or  exchange. 
In  the  fourth,  a  general  amnefty  was  ftipulated,  and  full 
freedom  of  trade  by  fea  and  land  to  each  others’  dominions- 
granted.  Philip  of  Naffau,  by  the  truce,  entered  into 
poffefiion  of  all  his  paternal  eftates  in  the  Spanifh  Nether¬ 
lands  and  Burgundy;  while  the  States  rewarded  the  faith¬ 
ful  fervices  of  Maurice  with  a  penfion  of  25,000  florins, 
to  be  paid  annually  out  of  the  public  treafury,  befides  an 
appointment  of  60,000  francs  as  governor-general. 

No  fooner  were  the  Dutch  freed  from  their  extreme 
danger,  and  felt  the  bleflings  of  liberty,  than  diffenfions 
took  place  among  themfelves.  The  difputes  betwixt  the 
Arminians  and  Calvinifts  produced  violent  difturbances, 
which  frequently  ended  in  the  perfecution  of  the  former. 
In  1621  war  was  renewed  with  Spain ;  and  it  may  be  re- 
3  O  marked. 
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marked,  that  during  the  whole  courfe  of  it,, the  fubjefts 
of  the  republic  traded  to  the  Spaniih  ports,  as  if  there 
had  been  an  entire  friendfhip  fubfifting  between  the  two 
nations.  It  was  np  uncommon  practice  with  them  to 
fupply  towns  with'provifion  that  were  befieged  by  their 
own  armies  ;  and  to  furnifh  the  enemy  with  ammunition 
and  other  neceffaries,  without  which  they  could  not  carry 
on  the  war.  Their  apology  for  this  conduct  was,  that 
thus  they  kept  in  their  own  hands  the  profits  by  which 
other  nations  would  be  enriched.  By  purfuing  this  line 
of  conduct,  making  as  many  prizes  as  they  could  by  force, 
and  at  the  fame  time  making  as  much  profit  of  their  ene¬ 
mies  as  could  be  obtained  by  a  lucrative  trade,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  republic  fhould  rival  in  wealth  the  greateil 
nations  of  Europe.  In  1628  the  Spaniards  met  with  a 
dreadful  blow  by  the  capture  of  their  flota  from  Mexico. 
This  was  the  greateff  prize  the  Hollanders  had  ever  met 
with,  being  valued  at  no  lefs  than  1  5,000,000  livres.  From 
this  time  the  Spaniards  were  every  where  defeated  and 
baffled  in  almoff  every  enterprife  they  undertook ;  never- 
thelefs  they  carried  on  the  war,  with  an  obftinacy  hardly 
to  be  believed,  for  twenty  years  longer.  At  laft,  in  1648, 
a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the  Spaniih  monarch 
again  renounced  all  right  and  fovereignty  over  the  States- 
general  of  the  United  Provinces,  who  were  thenceforth 
declared  a  free  and  independent  republic;  and  that  both 
fides  fhould  remain  in  the  unmoleited  poffeffion  of  what 
they  held  feverally  at  the  figning  of  the  treaty. 

From  this  time  the  commerce  of  Europe  contributed 
effientially  to  the  enrichment  of  the  United  Provinces. 
By  invariably  purfuing  maxims  of  prudence,  of  induftry, 
and  frugality,  the  republic  attained  the  higheft  pitch  of 
grandeur.  Amfterdam  became  the  emporium  of  Europe, 
and  the  richelt  city  in  the  univerfe.  The  States  dii'patched 
minifters  and  conluls  to  China,  Siam,  a'nd  Bengal,  to  the 
Great  Mogul,  the  king  of  Periia,  the  khan  of  Tartary, 
the  Grand  Signior,  the  czar  of  Mufcovy,  and  the  princes 
of  Africa.  They  were  confidered  as  an  important  weight 
in  the  fcale  of  nations ;  and  no  treaty  was  concluded  with¬ 
out  their  ambaffadors.  The  triple  alliance  with  England 
and  Sweden,  into  which  they  had  entered,  gave  Louis 
XIV.  fufpicion  that  they  propofed  to  fet  bounds  to  his 
ambition,  and  clip  thofe  bold  pinions  which  had  fo  fwiftly 
conveyed  his  conquefts  over  the  Low  Countries.  The 
French  king  was  fhocked  at  the  prefumption  and  pride  of 
a  republic  juft  ftarted  out  of  obfcurity,  and  gained,  in  the 
fpace  of  a  century,  from  the  ocean.  But  what  was  moft 
alarming  to  Louis,  was  the  probability  that  the  Dutch 
would  ruin  the  manufactures  of  France,  and  his  new-efta- 
blifhed  commerce  of  the  Indies.  His  jealoufy  difcovered 
itfelf  in  divers  inftances  ;  and  the  penfioner  De  Witt,  who 
at  that  time  had  the  leading  of  affairs,  his  brother,  and 
his  party,  did  all  in  their  power  to  remove  thole  preju¬ 
dices;  but  the  unhappy  differences  which  then  prevailed 
in  the  United  Provinces  fruftrated  all  their  endeavours. 
Louis  in  the  mean  while  fought  every  opportunity  of 
breaking  with  the  Dutch;  lefs  perhaps  from  any  dread  of 
their  power,  or  ability  to  injure  him,  than  with  a  view 
to  . enlarge  his  dominions  by  the  entire  conqueft  of  the 
Low  Countries.  He  knew  that  the  whole  ftrength  of  the 
republic  confifted  in  her  marine;  that  her  frontier  was 
weak,  her  provinces  divided,  and  the  chief  power  in  the 
hands  of  men  jnveterately  fet;  again  ft  the  family  of  Orange, 
the  ancient  faviours  of  the  republic.  His  ftrft  attempt  was 
to  -diffolve  the  triple  alliance,  and  difeiigage  from  it 
Charles  II.  king  of  Engfand.  In  this  bufinefs  the  duchefs 
of  Orleans  was  employed  :  fhe  went  to  England  under 
pretence  of  vifiting* the  king  her  brother;  and  her  nego¬ 
tiation  was  fuccefsful.  In  the  mean  time  Louis  poffelled 
himl'elf  of  Lorraine,  under  pretence  that  duke  Charles  was 
forming  alliances  in  the  empire  againff  France. 

The  following  year  was  fpent  in  negociations  witli  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  Spain,  and  Sweden,  with  the  electors 
of  Cologne  and  Brandenburg,  with  the  bifhop  of  Munfter, 
and  other  fpiritual  and  German  princes.  The  deiign  of 
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Louis  was  to  prevent  .their  acceding  to  the  triple  alliance; 
from  which  he  had  already  weaned  one  power,  the  mcft 
confiderabie  of  the  whole.  In  Sweden,  Louis’s  negocia¬ 
tions  were  equal! y  fuccefsful ;  for  he  prevailed  fo  far  with 
Charles  XI.  as  to  obtain  a  ftipulation,  that  if  the  emperor, 
or  any  of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  joined  their  forces  to 
the  Dutch,  a  Swedifh  army  fhould  inarch  into  the  very 
heart  of  Germany  and  join  the  French,  in  order  to  force 
thofe  princes  to  oblerve  the  treaty  of  Weftphaiia. 

Of  all  the  Germanic  body,  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh 
alone  interefted  himfelf  for  the  fafety  of  the  States-gene- 
ral.  The  peace  of  Weftphaiia  had  prevented  this  enter - 
prifing  prince  from  extending  his  dominions  in  Germany. 
Fie  had  long  afpired  at  the  ftadtholderfhip  of  Holland ; 
and,  though  that  office  had  been  for  fix  years  fuppreffed, 
yet  he  flattered  himfelf,  that  in  cafe  of  a  war  he  might 
obtain  it,  perpetuate  it  in  his  family,  and  in  time  reduce 
Holland  by  dint  of  force,  intrigue,  and  ftratagem.  With 
this  view,  he  rejected  the  propofals  of  France,  endeavour¬ 
ing  by  every  poifible  method  to  iniinuate  himfelf  into  the 
friendfhip  and  confidence  of  the  States.  He  therefore  con¬ 
cluded  a  treaty  with  them,  whereby  it  was  ftipulated  that 
he  fhould  affiit  the  republic  with  twenty-five  thoufand 
men.  Beverning,  the  Dutch  ambaffador  at  Madrid,  had 
theaddrefs  to  dilconcert  all  the  fchemes  of  France  at  that 
court,  and  engaged  the  queen  of  Spain  to  furnifh  .money 
and  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  United  Provinces.  Thus 
was  the  face  of  Europe  furprifingly.  changed.  France  and 
England,  who  had  contributed  largely  to  the  railing  and 
aggrandizing  the  republic,  were  now  incited  to  deftroy 
her;  while  Spain,  which  for  an  age  had  been  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  fupprefs  her,  was  arming  for  her  fupport.  Pierre 
de  Groot,  the  Dutch  minifter  at  the  Hague,  was  employed 
to  panetrate  into  Louis’s  defigns ;  he  gave  his  conftituents 
notice  that  he  forefaw  a  terrible  florm  ready  to  fall  upon 
them,  which  they  might  neverthelefs  break  by  feafonable 
fubmiffions  and  proper  acknowledgments.  Upon  this  the 
States  wrote  to  the  king,  endeavouring  to  appeafe  his  wrath; 
but,  finding  him  inexorable,  they  prepared  for  receiving 
him,  and  provided  for  the  fecurity  of  the  provinces. 

As  foon  as  matters  were  ripe  for  execution,  Louis  or¬ 
dered  an  army  of  one  hundred  thoufand  men  to  file  off 
towards  the  Rhine.  Before  the  opening  of  the  campaign, 
and  previous  to  his  declaration  of  war,  he  divided  his  ar¬ 
my  into  four  columns ;  commanding  one  in  perfon,  with 
the  marflial  Turerine  under  him.  Another  was  led  by  the 
prince  of  Conde,  affifted  by  the  marfhals  Humieres  and 
Bellefonds ;  the  third  was  headed  by  Crequi ;  and  the 
fourth  marched  to  Weftphaiia  under  the  conduct  of  the 
duke  of  Luxemburgh,  to  join  the  bifhop  of  Munfter.  As 
the  marfhals  Crequi,  Bellefonds,  and  Humieres,  refufed 
to  receive  orders  from  Turenne,  they  were  banifhed  ;  but, 
after  fix  months  exile,  were  recalled,  at  the  inftance  of  the 
whole  body  of  marfhals  in  France,  upon  their  making 
proper  fubmiffions. 

Such  an  army  drawing  towards  their  frontiers  could  not 
hut  terrify  the  Dutch,  now  torn  with  civil  factions.  The 
partifans  of  the  Orange  family  were  for  abolifhing  the  per¬ 
petual  edict,  and  railing  William  III.  to  the  dignity  en¬ 
joyed  by  his  predeceffors ;  but  the  De  Witt  faftion  oppofed 
him  violently,  though  they  could  not  prevent  the  young 
prince  from  being  chofen  captain-general  and  high-ad¬ 
miral.  Many  pericms  hoped  that  William’s  new  dignity 
would  incline  his  uncle  Charles  II.  of  England,  to  return 
to  the  triple  alliance  :  but  that  hope  was  fruftrated  by  the 
conducf:  of- his  majefty;  who,  in  conjunction  with  Louis, 
declared  war  againft  the  States-general  on  the  7th  of  April, 
1671.  A  month  after,  the  eleftor  of  Cologne  and  bifhop 
of  Munfter  followed  the  example  of  the  two  kings.  The 
Dutch  put  themfelves  in  the  beft  pofture  of  defence  that 
circumftances  would  admit.  Maeftricht  was  ftrongly  gar- 
rifoned ;  the  prince  of  Orange  had  affembled  an  army  of 
twenty-five  thoufand  men,  with  which  he  advanced  to 
the  banks  of  the  Iffel,  and  the  Dutch. fleet  cruifed  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  to  prevent  the  junftion  of  the 
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naval  forces  of  England  and  France,  which  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  (hips. .  All  Europe  fixed  their  eyes 
upon  the  .  fu  ll  motions  of  two  powerful  kings,  feconded 
by  the  bed  gqneralsiof  the  age. 

The  F rencli  king  joined  Ins  army  at  Charlerov.  It  con¬ 
fided  of  1 10,000  men,  under  the  command  of  marlhal  Tu- 
renne,  as  captain-general.  Holland  could  only  be  attacked 
by  the  Rhine  or  the  Meufe;  and  the  generals  and  mi- 
nifters  differed  by  which  of  thele  inlets  they  were  to  make 
the  fir  It  imprefiion.  At  laft,  after  feveral  deliberations,  it 
was  determined  to  make  the  attack  by  both  thefe  avenues 
at  one  and  the  fame  time,  in  order  the  more  to  difconcert 
their  ehemies.  It  is  probable  that  Turenne  always  oppofed 
the  fiege  of  Maeftricht ;  for  we  find  him  immediately  after 
the  furrender  of  Mafeik  ftrongly  diffuading  the  king  from 
that  enterprife,  in  oppofition  to  the  fentiments  of  the 
prince  of  Conde.  At  laft  he  prevailed  ;  and  it  was  re¬ 
folved  in  council  to  advance  towards  the  Rhine,  and  be- 
fiege  at  the  fame  time  the  towns  of  Rhinberg,  Veflel,  Qr- 
foi,  and  Burick.  Thele  places  were  all  well  fortified,  and 
deemed  the  keys  of  Holland;  however,  the  Dutch  did  not 
appear  difturbed  at  their  being* inverted,  as  they  did  not 
immediately  belong  to  the  United  Provinces.  They  were 
befides  in  hopes  that  any  attempts  upon  the  territory' of 
Cleves,  would  haften  the  preparations  of  the  eleftor-of 
Brandenburgh,  and  even  roufe  the  emperor  into  a  fenfe 
of  the  danger  he  was  in  from  the  ambitious  defigns  of 
Louis.  Nothing  could  oppofe  armies  fo  well  appointed, 
led  by  generals  fo  Ikilful  and  fo  experienced.  The  four 
towns  furrendered  within  a  few’  days  of  each  other;  and 
Rhinberg,  that  held  out  longeft,  opened  its  gates  on  the 
7th  of  June.  A  few  days  after,  the  town  and  fort  of 
Rhees,  and  the  town  of  Emerick,  liifrendered ;  upon 
which  Louis  refolved  to  pals  the  Rhine  by  a  ford,  over 
which  the  cavalry  w’ere  to  fwim.  This  bold  enterprife 
was  projected  and  conducted  by  Conde;  who,  in  the  face 
of  two  regiments  of  foot,  and  feveral  lquadrons  of  horle, 
under  general  iWartz,  intrenched  on  the  oppofite  fide, 
effetted  the  pallage,  in  the  fame  order,  and  with  as  much 
regularity,  as  if  he  had  marched  his  troops  on  dry  land. 
The  enemy  made  a  ftout  refinance;  but  were  driven  from 
their  poll,  after  having  killed  the  duke  de  Longueville  on 
the  fpot,  and  wounded  the  prince  of  Conde,  which  difa- 
bled  him  for  fome  time  from  attending  the  fervice,  and 
obliged  him  moll  unwillingly  to  refign  the  command  of 
his  army  to  Turenne. 

It  is  almoft  incredible  with  what  rapidity  towns  and  for- 
treffes  yielded  to  the  fortune  of  his  majefty’s  arms.  The 
reduftion  of  Betau,  the  molt  fruitful  country  of  the  United 
Provinces,  and  the  furreiuler  of  Tolhus  fort,  obliged  the 
prince  of  Orange  to  abandon  the  Ifiel,  left  he  (hould  be 
attacked  in  the  rear,  and  to  retire  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
country,  as  far  as  Rhenen,  in  the  province  of  Utrecht. 
By  this  mean's  the  town  of  Arnheim,  the  forts  of  Knot- 
femborough,  Voorn,  St.  Andre,  and  Shenck,  the  ftrongeft 
in  the  Netherlands,  with  a  variety  of  other  forts  and  towns, 
furrendered  as  foon  as  fummoned;  and  at  laft  Nimeguen, 
garrifoned  by  eight  thoufand  fighting  men,  was  inverted. 
After  the  citizens,  had  for  eight  days  exhibited  lignal 
proofs  of  courage  in  defence  of  their  liberties,  they  were 
forced  to  yield  to  the  fuperior  (kill  of  Turenne. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  bifhop  of  Munfter  and  eleftor  of 
Cologne  having  joined  that  body  of  troops  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  duke  of  Luxemburgh,  the  united  army  en¬ 
tered  the  province  of  Overyffel,  and  by  dint  of  cruelty 
and  terror  reduced  the  towns  as  foon  as  he  appeared  be¬ 
fore  them.  Animated  by  that  implacable  rage  which  con- 
ftantly  attends  religious  wars,  the  twro  prelates  obliged 
the  duke  to  exert  a  feverity,  by  no  means  fuited  to  his 
nature,  againft  heretics  and  the  rebellious  fubjetts  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria.  Next  the  king’s  forces  penetrate^  into 
the  province  of  Utrecht,  where  their  conquefts  went  on 
with  the  fame  rapidity,  and  put  the  capital  ot  the  province 
in  the  utmoft  danger.  To  retard  its  fate,  the  Dutch  could 
imagine  no  other  expedient  than  opening  their  Unices-, 


and  overflowing  the  counfry.  The  other  towns  followed 
the  example  of  Utrecht ;  and  Holland,  Brabant,  and  Dutch 
Flanders,  was  one  vaft  con  netted  lake,  the  towns  riling 
like  iilsnds  in  the  midft  of  the  waters.  Farther  to  ftem  the 
torrent  of  Louis’s  conquefts,  the  people  were  perfuaded 
that  the  only  barrier  was  to  lodge  the  fupreme  authority 
in  the  hands  of  the  prince  af  Orange.  They  accordingly 
obliged  the  dates  of  Holland  and  Weft  Friefland  to  unite 
the  dignity  of  ftadtholder  to  thofe  of  captain-general  and 
high-admiral,  with  which  the  prince  was  already  inverted. 
They  likewife  lent  remonftrances  fo  pathetic  to  the  king  of 
England,  that  Charles,  moved  with  the  fituation  of  the 
republic,  and  jealous  of  the  defigns  of  Louis,  difpatched 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  earl  of  Arlington  to  quiet 
the  fear's  of  the  Dutch,  and  infill  upon  the  French  king’s 
penetrating  no  farther  into  Holland.  In  cafe  of  Louis’s 
refulal,  Charles  declared  he  would  break  the  alliance;  as 
he  perceived  that,  inftead  of  fecuring  Zealand  to  the  Eng- 
lifh,  agreeably  to  the  treaty,  the  defigns  of  France  were 
to  unite  the  whole  republic  to  their  own  monarchy.  His 
Chriftian  majefty  in  fact  paid  no  great  regard  to  the  menaces 
of  his  ally  :  but,  as  perfifting  obftinately  to  advance  into  a 
country  which  the  inundation  rendered  impaflable  might 
terminate  in  the  ruin  of  all  his  fchemes,  he  Teemed,  out 
of  compliment  to  the  king  of  England,  to  liften  to  terms  , 
of  accommodation ;  which,  qfter  all  his  vittories,  could 
not  fail  of  proving. advantageous.  In  the  fpace  of  three 
months  he  had  conquered  the  provinces  of  Guelderland, 
Overyffel,  and  Utrecht,  taken  about  fifty  tbvvns  and  forts, 
and  made  twenty-four  thoufand  prifoners.  The  prifoners 
were  releafed  for  a  trifling  ranfom;  and  the  French  army, 
reduced  and  exhaufted  by  continual  drains,  were  fent  to 
garril'on  the  conquered  places. 

A  negociation  was  let  on  foot  at  Boxtel,  near  Bois-lc- 
duc,  whither  the  French  king,  attended  by  the  Englilh 
ambaffadors  and  the  Dutch  deputies,  repaired :  but  the 
terms  required  of  the  republic  were  fo  hard  and  unquali¬ 
fied,  that  they  were  rejetted  with  difdain  by  the  Dutch; 
who,  animated  by  their  ftadtholder,  refolved  to  wait  a 
change  of  fortune  in  the  midft  of  the  waters.  They  ufed 
every  expedient  to  roufe  the  princes  of  Germany  in  their 
defence ;  and  the  eiettor  of  Brandenburgh,  the  neareft 
and  molt  interefted  prince,  prepared  to  take  the  field. 
The  undaunted  courage,  the  vigilance,  the  public  fpirit, 
of  the  prince  of  Orange,  gained  him  the  entire  confidence 
and  affettion  of  the  republic;  and  excited  their  relent- 
ment  againft  the  two  brothers  De  Witts,  his  implacable 
enemies,  whom  they  accul'ed  of  receiving  penfions  from 
Louis.  The  fuggeftion  wasfalfe;  but  poffibiy  their  jea- 
loufy  of  the  houfe  of  Orange  had  carried  thofe  two  great 
politicians  too  far  in  their  complaifance  to  the  French 
monarch.  The  penlionary  was  attacked  in  the  llreet  by 
the  populace ;  but  by  his  perfonal  bravery  he  broke  through 
the  crowd,  and  faved  his  life,  though  covered  with  wounds. 
Soon  after  the  (edition  broke  out  afrelh,  and  the  partifans 
of  the  houfe  of  Orange  again  birred  up  the  animofity  of 
the  republic  againft  the  De  Witts.  Several  crimes  were 
laid  to  the  penfioner’s  charge,  but  he  juftified  himfelf. 
Suborned  witneffes  accufed  his  brother  of  an  attempt  to 
poil'on  the  prince  of  Orange.  Cornelius  was  imprifoned, 
and  treated  with  great  barbarity.  While  he  was  under 
the  torture,  he  lung  that  ode  of  Horace,  JuJlum  et  tenacem 
preppfiti  virum.  His  brother  took  him  out  of  prifon  after  fen- 
tence  of  banilhment  was  pronounced;  but  the  tumult  role 
high,  and  both  the  De  Witts  were  cruelly  torn  in  pieces 
in  the  ltreets.  William  of  Orange  feemed  touched  at  this 
terrible  lacrifice;  he  made  the  penfionary’s  eulogium,  and 
ordered  the  murderers  to  be  prolecuted ;  however,  the 
clemency  he  (bowed  them,  the  advantages  he  obtained 
by  the  maflacre,  and  the  animofity  he  bore  the  De  Witts, 
convinced  all  men  that  he  did  not  difcountenance  the 
murder. 

William  of  Orange,  in  the  mean  time,  daily  ingratiated 
himlelf  more.  He  gave  up  his  whole  fortune  for  the  lafety 
of  the  Hate ;  and  exerted  himfelf  with  fuch  prudence  and 
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ability,  that  all  Europe  began  to  unite  again  ft  the  two 
kings.  By  the  month  of  July  every  prince  in  Germany 
was  in  motion  to  fuccour  the  Dutch.  The  emperor,  the 
king  of  Denmark,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  the  duke 
of  Brunfwick  Lunenburg,  and  the  landgrave  of  Heffe, 
immediately  ordered  their  troops  to  join;  feveral  of  the 
other  princes  were  likewife  preparing  to  take  the  field. 
All  were  jealous,  England  began  to  waver,  and  there  was 
not  a  power  in  Europe  upon  whom  Louis  XIV.  could 
heartily  rely.  The  army  of  Brandenburg,  commanded  by 
the  ele&or  in  perfon,  and  the  forces  of  the  empire  under 
the  famous  Montecuculi,  joined  near  Heideliheim,  and 
compofed  a  body  of  forty  thoufand  men.  Turenne,  who 
had  been  appointed  generaliffimo  of  the  French  king's 
army  on  kis  return  to  Paris,  marched  to  prevent  the  ene¬ 
my  from  crofting  the  Rhine.  For  three  months  were  the 
elector  and  Montecuculi  employed  in  abortive  attempts 
to  effeft  a  paflage  at  Mentz,  Coblentz,  Stralburgh,  and 
other  places.  This  anfwered  the  purpofe  of  making  a 
powerful  diverfion  in  favour  of  the  Dutch,  though  they 
could  not  accomplifh  their  defign  of  jpining  the  prince  of 
Orange.  After  repeated  difappointments,  the  imperial 
army  direfted  its  march  to  Weftphalia  ;  and  Turenne  fol¬ 
lowed,  in  order  to  keep  the  biflrop  of  Munfter  up  to  his 
engagements.  For  half  the  campaign,  he,  with  a  body  of 
fixteen  thoufand  men,  baffled  every  ftratagem  of  the  elec¬ 
tor  and  Montecuculi,  the  latter  the  moft  renowned  gene¬ 
ral  of  the  empire,  at  the  head  of  an  army  near  triple  in 
number.  He  obliged  him  to  go  into  winter-quarters,  in 
a  country  harafled  and  exhaufted  ;  and  confirmed  the 
bifliop  of  Munfter  in  the  alliance  of  France,  at  the  very 
time  he  was  on  terms  with  emperor.  He  obliged  the  elec¬ 
tor  of  Brandenburg,  who  took  the  chief  command  during 
Montecuculi’s  illnefs,  to  abandon  the  fiege  of  Werle ; 
took  Unna,  Karnen,  Altena,  Berkembam,  and  feveral  other 
towns  and  fortrefles.  By  continuing  his  operations,  he 
forced  the  eledlor  out  of  his  winter-quarters  again  into 
the  field,  chafed  him  from  poll  to  poll,  until  he  obliged 
him  to  quit  Weftphalia,  repafs  the  Wefer,  and  retire  with 
precipitation  into  the  bilhopric  of  Hildeffleim.  After 
taking  pofleflion  of  the  elector's  towns  in  Weftphalia,  he 
purfued  him  into  the  bilhopric  of  Hildelheim  ;  and  at 
length,  by  mere  dint  of  fuperior  genius,  forced  him  to 
leek  lhelter  in  his  hereditary  dominions.  All  this  was  ef¬ 
fected  after  Louvois  had  appointed  the  marflial’s  army 
quarters  in  Alface  and  Lorrain,  amidll  the  rigours  of  a 
fevere  winter,  oppofed  by  a  fuperior  enemy,  by  the  arti¬ 
fices  of  Louvois,  and  feconded  only  by  his  own  prudence, 
and  the  affection  of  his  troops,  which  he  maintained  in 
defiance  of  all  the  difficulties,  hardlhips.,  and  dangers, 
they  encountered.  It  was  indeed  fuppoled,  that  Monte¬ 
cuculi  was  prevented  from  giving  Turenne  battle  by  the 
remonftrances  of  prince  Lobkowitz,  the  emperor’s  ambaf- 
fador,  influenced  by  the  gold  of  Louis.  Certain  indeed 
it  is,  that  Montecuculi’s  illnefs  arofe  from  his  chagrin  at 
feeing  all  his  projects  fruftrated  by  the  dilatory  conduct 
of  the  court  of  Vienna.  Louis’s  negociations  difturbed 
Europe  no  lefs  than  his  arms.  His  creatures  fwarmed  in 
every  court.  Leopold  could  not  be  prevented  from  de¬ 
claring  in  favour  of  Holland ;  but  his  minifters  were 
bought  off  from  feconding  the  emperor’s  intentions.  The 
whole  Engliftt  nation  exclaimed  againil  the  alliance  of 
their  king  with  France  ;  but  Charles  flood  in  need  of 
French  gold  to  fupply  his  extravagance  and  profligacy. 
The  eleflor  of  Bavaria  had  indeed  been  compelled  by 
Louis  to  retire  to  his  capital ;  but  it  was  by  dint  of  in¬ 
trigue  that  he  was  forced  from  his  alliance  with  Holland, 
and  conftrained  to  fign  a  peace  with  France. 

While  T urenne  was  thus  employed  on  the  Rhine,  Conde, 
having  recovered  of  his  wounds,  returned  to  the  command 
of  the  army  in  Holland.  He  befieged  and  took  Maeftricht 
in  thirteen  days.  Having  repaired  the  fortifications,  he 
propol'ed  making  himfelf  mailer  of  feveral  other  towns  ; 
but  the  inundations  every  where  flopped  his  courfe.  All 
his  attempts  to  draw  off  the  waters  were  in  vain  j  and  he 
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was  forced  to  content  himfelf  with  preferving,  without 
pretending  to  extend,  the  conquefls  which  had  been  made. 
In  the  mean  time,  Spain  declared  in  favour  of  the  Dutch  -. 
and  prevailed  upon  the  emperor  to  aft  more  decidedly  in 
the  caufe  of  Holland,  and  defence  of  the  liberties  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  prince  of  Orange  was  reinforced  by  ten  thoufand 
Spaniards  ;  and  Philip  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  States 
at  the  Hague,  whereby  he  declared  war  againft  France, 
engaged  the  emperor  to  make  a  powerful  diverfion  on  the 
Rhine,  ftipulated  not  to  accept  of  peace  before  the  Dutch 
had  retrieved  all  their  Ioffes,  and  obtained  from  them  a 
promife  to  liften  to  no  terms  of  accommodation  before  his 
Spanifn  majefly  was  reinflated  in  all  his  poffeffions  in  the 
Low  Countries  previous  to  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Montecuculi  was  ordered  to  advance  with  thirty  tho.ufand 
men  to  Franconia  ;  and  Turenne,  joining  the  troops  of 
Cologne  and  Munfter,  palled  the  Main,  and  took  poft  in 
the  ele&orate  of  Mentz.  The  prince  of  Orange  receiving 
no  impediment  from  Conde,  who  was  forced  on  account 
of  the  inundations  to  repafs  the  Meufe,  thought  this  a 
proper  time  for  aftion.  He  ordered  fonre  troops  to  file  off 
lecretly  to  Amfterdam  and  Muyden ;  lined  with  infantry 
the  intrenchments  which  fecured  the  paflage  to  Holland  ; 
and  to  deceive  the  duke  of  Luxemburg,  who  commanded 
in  Utrecht,  fent  fome  forces  by  fea  to  attack  Bommel. 
The  duke,  not  penetrating  the  prince’s  defign,  came  to 
fuccour  the  place  5  and  William,  finding  his  llratagem 
fucceed,  marched  to  Naerden,  and  with  twenty-five  thou¬ 
fand  men  in  veiled  and  took  the  place  before  the  duke 
could  provide  for  its  fecurity.  Upon  this  fuccefs,  the 
Dutch  took  courage,  fortune  inclined  in  their  favour,  and 
in  a  lhort  time  all  the  horrors  of  war  were  removed  from 
the  interior  parts  of  the  United  Provinces  to  the  Spanilh 
Netherlands.  Neither  the  experience  nor  confummate  ad- 
drefs  of  Turenne,  the  genius  of  Vauban,  nor  the  indefa¬ 
tigable  vigilance  of  Louvois,  could  repair  the  error  com¬ 
mitted  in  fending  the  grand  army  to  garrifon  the  con¬ 
quered  towns.  Even  Conde’s  fire  feemed  extinguilhed  in 
the  waters  with  which  the  Dutch  had  drowned  their  coun¬ 
try.  Inftead  of  penetrating  farther,  he  was  obliged  to 
retreat.  Turenne  could  not  prevent  the  junction  of  Mon¬ 
tecuculi  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  nor  the  lofs  of  Bonne. 
This  junction,  and  the  declaration  of  Spain,  obliged  the  ar¬ 
mies  of  France  to  abandon  the  three  provinces  with  Hill  more 
rapidity  than  they  had  conquered  them.  The  triumphal 
arch  at  St.  Dennis  was  hardly  erefted  as  a  monument  of 
Louis’s  victories,  before  the  fruits  of  thofe  victories  were 
relinquilhed.  In  a  word,  the  parliament  of  England  would 
no  longer  fuffer  Charles  to  be  the  mercenary  tool  of  France ; 
the  late  ill  fuccefs  cooled  the  elector  of  Cologne  and  the 
bilhop  of  Munfter  in  their  friendlhip  ;  and  Louis,  for- 
faken  by  all  his  allies,  found  himfelf  under  the  neceflity 
of  maintaining  fingly  a  war  againft  Germany,  Spain,  and 
the  United  Provinces.  At  length,  alfo,  the  revolution 
in  1688,  when  William  III.  ftadtholder  of  Holland,  be¬ 
came  king  of  England,  brought  on  a  much  clofer  affinity 
between  the  two  nations  than  had  ever  taken  place  before. 
By  means  of  this  connexion,  William  formed  a  plan  of 
humbling  his  great  adverfary  Louis  XIV.  who  had  fo  im¬ 
placably  brought  his  country  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  For 
this  purpofe  he  renewed  the  war  in  1689,  and  commanded 
the  army  in  perfon.  However,  he  was  overmatched  by 
the  abilities  of  Luxemburg  the  French  general  ;  who  op¬ 
pofed  him,  and  obliged  him  to  conclude  a  peace  in  1697. 
His  enmity  to  the  French  king,  however,  was  not  yet 
extinguilhed.  The  remaining  part  of  his  life  he  employed 
in  forming  the  moft  powerful  confederacy  againft  that 
monarch  ;  and  fo  much  was  he  wrapped  in  this  project, 
that  even  in  his  dying  moments  it  feemed  to  prevail  over 
every  other  confideration.  His  meafures  were  adopted  by 
his  fucceffor  queen  Anne;  and  the  French  monarchy  had 
nearly  funk  under  the  united  efforts  of  the  forces  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  Holland,  and  Germany,  headed  by  Marlborough 
and  Eugene  ;  till  at  length,  in  1713,  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
contributed  to  reftore  the  peace  of  Europe. 
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Holland  was  now  for  a  long  while  permitted  to  enjoy 
a  fufpeniion  from  military  levies  and  contributions,  which 
enabled  her  to  profecute  her  commercial  interefts  with 
energy  and  effect.  Happily  for  the  country,  that  ftate  of 
repofe  continued,  until  the  general  war  about  the  Auftrian 
fucceffion  embroiled  the  whole  continent  of  Europe.  From 
the  infidious  defigns  of  marefchal  Saxe  in  marching  into 
Dutch  Brabant,  the  ftates  took  the  alarm,  and  the  friends 
of  the  prince  of  Orange  did  not  omit  fo  favourable  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  getting  him  declared  ftadtholder  ;  a  dignity 
which  had  been  laid  afide  fince  the  death  of  William  III. 
The  beneficial  effects  of  this  meafure  loon  appeared.  A 
fleet  was  equipped  ;  a  militia  railed  :  the  exportation  of 
naval  ftores  prohibited,  and  orders  were  ilfued  for  com¬ 
mencing  hoftilities  againft  France  without  delay.  The 
French  arms  were,  however,  at  firft  fuccefsful,  and  the 
taking  of  Bergen  op  Zoom  threw  the  United  Provinces 
into  the  utmolt  confirmation.  During  the  winter,  how¬ 
ever,  a  congrels  met  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  17+7,  which 
ended  in  the  peace  of  that  name,  the  general  bafis  of  which 
was  the  mutual  reftitution  of  all  conquefts  made  fince 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  a  releafe  of  prifoners  with¬ 
out  ranfom.  See  the  article  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  720. 

In  the  war  which  broke  out  in  1756,  between  the  French 
and  the  Englilh,  the  States-general  wifely  determined  on 
remaining  neutral  ;  nor  was  it  until  the  great  afcendancy 
which  the  commerce  of  their  Ealt-India  Company  enabled 
them  to  acquire  on  that  continent,  that  they  were  involved 
in  a  conteft  with  the  Englilh.  The  avarice  of  the  repub¬ 
lic,  and  that  grafping  fpirit  which  no  principles  could  re- 
flxain,  or  treaties  moderate,  induced  to  form  a  confpiracy, 
the  moll  atrocious,  for  the  extirpation  of  their  rivals.  The 
Englilh  were,  however,  upon  their  guard,  and  not  only 
completely  deftroyed  a  body  of  land-forces  which  the 
Dutch  had  lent  up  the  river  Slughley,  but  gave  battle  to 
a  fquadron  of  feven  fliips  of  the  line,  and  obliged  the 
whole  to  ftrike,  after  an  obftinate  engagement,  though 
their  opponents  had  only  three  Eaft-India  fliips  manned 
and  armed  for  the  purpofe.  This  deftruftion  of  the 
■whole  armament  induced  the  fettlement  in  India  to  fub- 
mit  to  fuch  terms  as  the  government  of  Calcutta  thought 
proper  to  impofe  ;  and  the  States-general  declaimed  to 
the  Britilh  miniftry,  in  Europe,  all  idea  of  hoftile  in¬ 
tentions. 

In  1766,  the  dignity  of  ftadtholder  having  been  made 
perpetual,  the  prince  of  Orange,  on  attaining  the  twenty - 
firft  year  of  his  age  this  year,  took  the  adminiftration  upon 
him,  an  event  affording  much  addition  of  ftrength  to  the 
proteftant  caufe.  The  great  rejoicings  on  this  occafion, 
through  all  the  United  Provinces,  ftrongly  demonftrated 
the  great  weight  which  the  princes  of  that  houfe  bore  in 
the  republic.  The  ftadtholder  foon  afterwards  married  the 
princefs  royal  of  Pruflia,  an  event  the  molt  pleaiing  to  the 
whole  provinces,  as  they  by  this  meafure  formed  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  a  great  and  powerful  neighbour,- whole  difpo- 
fition,  if  not  a  certain  friend,  was  always  to  be  dreaded. 

During  the  conteft  between  Great  Britain  and  her  co¬ 
lonies  in  America,  the  Dutch  cautioufly  avoided  being 
drawn  into  the  confederacy  which  had  been  formed  againft 
the  mother-country,  but  they  certainly  took  every  means 
of  fupplying  the  revolted  ftates  with  ftores  of  every  de- 
feription,  to  which  their  conftant  thirft  of  gain  excited 
them.  It  was  this  conduct  that  excited  the  Englilh  to 
the  capture  of  St.  Euftatius ;  an  event  which  brought  on 
an  immediate  war  with  Holland :  the  fevere  and  unwar 
rantable  conduit  of  the  Britilh  commanders,  in  theconfifca- 
tion  of  all  the  property  found  there,  to  the  amount  of  three 
millions  fterling,  was  an  outrage  not  to  be  paffed  by.  Al¬ 
though  the  nation  had  been  long  difuied  to  war,  and  were 
very  ill  prepared  for  it,  when  hoftilities  commenced,  it 
foon  appeared  that  their  failors  had  not  loft  that  courage 
which  diftinguilhed  them.  An  engagement  between  the 
two  fleets  was  fought  with  the  molt  delperate  obftinacy, 
off  the  Dogger  Bank,  which  continued  for  three  hours 
and  a  half,  with  equal  advantages  when  the  Dutch  com- 
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mander,  having  fecured  the  retreat  of  his  valuable  convoy, 
drew  off  his  fliips,  but  the  Englith  fleet  was  too  much  dif- 
abled  to  purfue  them.  The  ifland.  of  St.  Euftatius  was 
alfo  foon  after  retaken  by  the  afiiftance  of  the  French  : 
but  the  Dutch  fuftained  home  fevere  Ioffes  in  the  capture 
of  their  Eaft  Indiamen.  The  negleft  of  keeping  up  the 
navy  now  excited  much  difeontent  againft  the  government, 
which  was  at  that  time  principally  under  the  direction  of 
duke  Louis  of  Brunfwick  Wolfenbuttle,  field-rnarlhal  of 
Holland,  and  captain-general  during  the  minority  of  the 
prince  of  Orange._ 

The  fuccefs  which  the  emperor  of  Germany  had  met 
with  refpefting  the  demolition  of  the  Dutch  Barrier,  de¬ 
termined  him,  in  1781,  to  advance  further  claims  upon 
the  ftate  ;  and,  to  enforce  his  demand,  he  began  with  feiz- 
ing  the  Dutch  forts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sluys.  His 
real  object  feerns  to  have  been  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt, 
a  meafure  of  infinite  importance  to  the  Auftrian  poffeifions : 
and  for  lucceeding,  no  time  feemed  more  favourable.  The 
provinces  were  harafled  with  civil  diffenfions.  The  con- 
tefts  between  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  ariftocracy 
were  kept  up  with  confiderable  acrimony.  The  power  of 
the  ftadtholder  was  rapidly  declining,  and  there  teemed 
neither  energy,  wifdom,  nor  policy,  to  counteraft  his  ruin. 
The  commotions  became  at  laft  l'o  ferious,  that  the  duke 
of  Brunfwick  was  compelled  to  relign  all  command,  and 
retire  to  Aix-la-Chapelie.  The  determination  of  the  em¬ 
peror  feemed  fixed.  He  declared  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt  free,  and  ordered  a  ftiip  to  fail  down  the  river,  and, 
upon  its  feizure  by  the  Dutch,  loft  no  time  in  putting  his 
army  in  motion,  with  all  the  appearance  of  commencing 
an  immediate  war.  Through  the  interference  of  the 
French  court,  conferences  were  opened  at  Verfailles,  and 
the  demands  of  the  emperor  were  finally  commuted  for 
ten  millions  of  florins. 

In  1784,  the  States  of  Holland  adopted  one  of  the 
boldeft  objedts  in  their  fyftem  of  politics  againft  the  ftadt¬ 
holder  ;  a  moft  intimate  alliance  being  then  formed  be¬ 
tween  the  government  of  Verfailles  and  that  of  the  Hague. 
The  treaty  ftipulated  that  either  party  fhould  lupply  the 
other  with  an  auxiliary  force  upon  being  attacked,  and 
the  expences  to  be  defrayed  by  the  government  furr.i firing 
the  afiiftance.  The  whole  of  the  articles,  taken  together, 
feern  to  amount  nearly  to  a  counterpart  of  the  celebrated 
family-compact.  The  internal  commotions  which  led  to 
thefe  mealures  firft  difplayed  tlremfelves  in  1780  ;  and  the 
foundation  of  them  had  probably  been  laid  much  earlier. 
Two  parties,  for  the  laft  two  centuries,  had  been  conti¬ 
nually  ltruggling  for  fuperiority.  The  firft  of  thefe  was 
the  family  of  Orange  ;  the  fecond,  that  of  the  States  and 
of  the  town-councils.  From  the  death  of  the  De  Witts, 
of  Barnevelt,  and  of  William  II.  the  republic  had  declined, 
and,  inftcad  of  venerable  patriots  and  diitinguiflred  con¬ 
querors,  Europe  had  for  the  laft  century  been  accuftomed 
to  regard  them  as  a  nation  of  merchants,  purfuing  the 
acquifition  of  wealth,  in  contempt  of  every  other  qua¬ 
lity  or  accomplilhment.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the 
oligarchy  had,  for  many  years  previous  to  1780,  enter¬ 
tained  the  defign  of  excluding  the  ftadtholder,  and  of 
ftripping  him  of  his  authority.  Their  plan  was  to  watch 
with  attention  the  occafions  that  might  arile,  and,  inftead 
of  boldly  diredting  the  progrel's  of  events,  merely  to  feize 
and  improve  fuch  as  might  arile.  To  prepare  the  public 
mind  for  the  execution  of  this  fcheme,  they  lucceeded  in 
fixing  a  contempt  upon  the  minifters,  and  even,  in  feme 
meafure,  upon  the  ftadtholder.  This  was  thought  the 
more  neceffary,  as  the  people  were  in  general  attached  to 
their  prince,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  army  would 
not  adhere  to  him.  Accordingly,  in  1783,  they  contrived 
that  the  different  burghers  fliould  form  themlelves  into  a 
free  corps,  with  the  character  of  volunteers,  taking  care 
that  the  commanders  fliould  be  clofely  connected  with 
themlelves.  This  fpirit,  when  once  let  on  foot,  rapidly 
extended  itfelf  through  all  the  provinces  ;  and  in  feme- 
towns  the,  corps  conlifted  of  the  richeft,  the  moft  conli-  . 
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derable,  and  moft  reponfible,  citizens.  The  firft  objeft 
which  now  excited  the  attention  of  the  oligarchy  was  the 
conftitution  of  the  magiftracy  and  the  town-fenates.  The 
power  of  the  ftadtholder,  exclulive  of  his  influence  in  the 
election  of  the  fenates,  was  yery  coniiderable.  He  pol- 
feffed  the  appointment  of  inferior  officers  in  the  .navy;  of 
officers  in  the  army  from  the  colonel  to  the  eniign,  and  a 
voice  in  the  dil'pofition  of  all  other  places  of  honour  and 
emolument.  It  was  the  intention  of  h:s  enemies  to 
abridge  his  authority  both  in  the  army  and  the  State;  and 
to  veft  the  fupreme  power  in  the  republic.  The  prince  of 
Orange  was  neither  blind  to  their  defigns,  nor  inactive  to 
prevent  a  meafure  which  ftruck  at  his  prerogative  :  but, 
when  the  revolution  which  occurred  in  France  came  to 
be  contemplated  in  Holland,  it  re-infpired  the  hopes  of 
the  dilaffefted,  which  were  for  the  prefent  only  kept  .down 
by  the  approach  of  war.  No  fooner  did  intelligence  ar¬ 
rive  of  the  aflault  of  the  Thuilleries,  and  the  imprifon- 
meat  and  execution  of  the  king  of  France,  than  the  States- 
general  recalled  their  ambaffador ;  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Great  Britain,  rei’olved  to  oppofe  the  opening  of  the 
Scheldt,  an  event  likely,  beyond  every  other,  to  affect 
the  profperity  of  Holland.  Upon  the  difmiiTal  of  the 
French  ambaffador  from  the  Hague,  in  1793,  war  was  de¬ 
clared  in  France  againll  Great  Britain  and  Holland  jointly  ; 
but  the  complaints  againll  the  latter  were  directed  1'olely 
againll  the  prince  of  Orange.  The  firft  efforts  of  the 
French  were  therefore  directed  to  the  expulfion  of  the 
ftadtholder;  and  Dumourier  marched  towards  Holland, 
with  an  army  of  thirteen  thoufand  men.  It  was  well 
known  that  there  were  many  of  the  Dutch  ready  to  join 
the  French  arms,  and  not  a  moment  therefore  was  to  be 
loft.  Breda,  Klundert,  and  Gertruydenberg,  after  a  fliort 
refiftance,  furrendered.  Wiiliamftadt,  however,  made  a 
refolute  defence;  and  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  York 
with  a  body  of  Britiih  troops,  faved  Holland  from  the 
miferies  of  invalion,  and  forced  the  French  to  retire  within 
their  own  territories. 

In  1794,  the  French,  having  been  Angularly  fuccefsful 
againll  the  Auftrians,  once  more  commenced  their  march 
towards  Holland,  under  the  command  of  Pic’negru  and 
Moreau.  Slavs  was fpccdily  taken,  the  Englilh  repulfed  at 
Soxtel,  and  Bois-le-duc  and  Crevecceur  furrendered.  On 
the  19th  of  October,  the  Englilh  were  attacked  and  de¬ 
feated  at  Pufiiech ;  after  which  they  retired  behind  the  Wa- 
hal ;  while  the  invading  arm}r,  encouraged  by  the  natives, 
prepared  to  befiege  the  neighbouring  garriforis,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  advanced  feafon  of  the  year.  Venloo  was 
taken,  and  Maeftricht  foon  afterwards  furrendered,  as  did 
Nimeguen  on  the  8th  of  November,  after  a  very  lhort 
fiege,  though  covered  by  the  army  of  the  duke  of  York. 
The  fuperiority  of  the  French  having  induced  the  allied 
armies  to  retire,  the  French  determined  on  crofting  the 
Wahal.  But  this  was  no  ealy  enterprife.  The  water  on 
every  fide  oppofed  obftacles,  nearly  infurmountable  to  an 
invading  army  ;  and  the  ftadtholder,  if  reduced  to  de- 
1’pair,  might  probably  recur  to  the  fame  means  againll  the 
French  republic,  that  his  predeceffors  had  employed  with 
fuccefs  againft  the  monarchy.  In  other  countries,  a  mild 
feafon  is  in  general  necellary  for  the  purpofes  of  conqueft ; 
but  nothing  lefs  than  an  intenfe  froft  here,  which,  by  con¬ 
verting  the  water  into  folid  ice,  might  facilitate  the  tranf- 
port  or  armies,  cannon,  and  ammunition,  could  effeft  the 
deftruflion  of  the  houfe  of  Naffau.  The  froft,  however, 
fet  in  with  an  aftonilhing  degree  of  rigour,  and  general 
Pichegru  availed  himlelf  of  that  opportunity  to  order  two 
brigades  to  march  acrofs  the  ice  to  the  ifle  of  Bommel, 
which,  with  Fort  Saint  Andrew,  immediately  furrender- 
ed  ;  as  did  alfo  the  town  of  Grave. 

A  few  days  after,  Pichegru  crofted  the  Wahal,  with 
his  whole  army,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nimeguen  ;  and 
Gcrcum,  the  head-quarters  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  was 
threatened  with  an  aliault.  The  luperior-ity  of  the  enemy 
in  point  of  numbers  was  lb  great,  that  not  all  the  gallan¬ 
try  of  the  Englilh  army,  and  the  exertions  of  its  officers, 
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though  they  obtained  feveral  brilliant  fucceffes,  were  able 
to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy.  The  allies  retreated 
behind  the  Leek,  and  abandoned  the  province  of  Utrecht 
to  the  enemy.  The  fituation  of  the  prince  of  Orange  was- 
now  deplorable.  He  had  publilhed  many  animated  ad- 
dreffes  to  the  people,  entreating  them  to  rife  in  arms  and- 
defend  their  country,  but  no  exhortations  could  infpire 
the  Dutch  with  a  fpirit  of  refiftance ;  and  his  plan  of  a 
grand  inundation  round  Amfterdam  was  vehemently  cp- 
poled,  though  the  only  means  of  faving  that  city.  The 
difcontented  party  now  began  to  raife  their  heads,  and 
the  ftadtholder,  finding  it  impoflible  to  refill  the  llorm,  de- 
lired  leave  to  withdraw;  and,  after  waiting  fora  lhort  time 
the  event  of  a  negociation,  he  failed  for  England,  where, 
in  1795,  he  found  an  afylum  worthy  of  the  country.  Such 
are  the  ways  of  Providence!  in  the  year  1688,  a  prince  of 
Orange  came  to  England  to  obtain  a  crown ;  and  in  the 
year  1795,  a  prince  of  Orange  fled  hither  for  proteiSion. 

While  the  ftadtholder  was  thus  forced  to  fly  from  a 
country,  where  his  anceftors  by  their  intrepidity  and  pa- 
triotifm  had  rendered  themfelves  adored,  a  French  officer 
with  dilpatches  from  Pichegru  entered  Amfterdam,  and 
repaired  to'  the  houfe  of  the  burgomafter.  The  tree  of 
liberty  was  planted  the  next  morning,  while  de  Winter 
took  pofleffion  of  the  fleet,  which  he  was  afterwards  def- 
tined  to  command.  A  complete  revolution  was  thus  ef¬ 
fected  through  the  Seven  United  Provinces.  At  Utrecht 
the  adminiftration  was  changed  without  the  leaft  diforder; 
new  municipal  officers  were  chofen  by  the  burghers,  and 
the  orders  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  iupprefled.  Events, 
nearly  fimilar,  occurred  at  the  fame  time  in  the  other  prin¬ 
cipal  towns. _  Pichegru  entered  Amfterdam  in  triumph, 
and  was  received  with  acclamation.  The  principal  cities 
were  next  occupied  by  French  troops  ;  and,  to  complete 
the  wonders  of  the  campaign,  a  body  of  horle  and  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  light  artillery  aftually  advanced  along  the 
ice,  and  forced  a  fquadron  of  men  of  war,'  frozen  in  a 
tlrait  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  to  furrender. 

The  conqueft  of  Holland  by  the  French,  and  the  treaty 
of  alliance  which  fpeedily  followed  this  event,  produced 
an  entire  change  in  the  conneclion  between  that  country 
and  England.  War  was  confequently  declared  by  the 
latter,  and  a  great  number  of  Dutch  veliels  were  detained, 
and  all  the  property  of  that  nation  in  England  feized. 
All  the  Dutch  colonies  in  Afia  were  alfo  captured  af¬ 
ter  a  lhort  and  ineffectual  refiftance.  Flolland  naturally 
looked  up  to  the  French  for  protection  ;  while  France, 
requiring  loans  and  relburces  of  every  kind,  continued, 
by  means  of  the  wealth  of  her  new  ally,  to  fupport  her  own 
neceffities.  Though  by  the  treaty  a  ftipulated  fum  only 
was  required  from  the  Dutch  as  an  indemnification  for 
the  expences  of  the  war,  this  price  of  redemption,  enor¬ 
mous  as  it  was,  ferved  rather  to  excite  than  allay  the  ra¬ 
pacity  of  the  French  ;  and  new  demands  were  made  under 
the  various  forms  of  loans,  requifitions  of  clothing  and 
provifions,  voluntary  contributions,  fubfidies,  and  the 
forced  circulation  of  aflignats.  The  treatment  of  the 
Dutch  troops1  in  the  French  fervice  was  alio  peculiarly* 
unjuft.  They  were  placed  in  the  moft  expoled  lituations 
in  every  battle,  and  in  the  exchange  of  prifoners  their 
interefts  were-  invariably  neglected.  In  1799,  the  republic 
leems  to  have  reached  the  lowelt  ebb  of  depreftion.  The 
people,  worn  out  with  unceafing  exactions,  the  annihila¬ 
tion  of  commerce,  the  lofs  of  their  colonies,  and  the  arbi¬ 
trary  acts  of  the  government,  became  impatient  for  a 
change  in  the  fyltem  of  affairs.  Thele  difeontents  were 
miitaken,  by  the  Itadtholderian  party,  for  a  general  incli¬ 
nation  in  the  people  to  re-eltablilh  the  old  form.of  go¬ 
vernment  ;  and  ftrong  reprefen tations  were  in  confequence 
made  to  England,  of  the  expediency  of  fending  into  Hol¬ 
land  a  fufficient  force  to  aflift  the  friends  of  the  lladthol- 
der,  and  refcue  the  republic  from  the  bondage  of  France. 
Thefe  reprefentations,  coinciding  with  the  inclinations  of 
the  Britiih  government,  produced,  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year,  an  expedition  into  Holland  5  for  the  operations  and 
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event  of  which,  fee  the  article  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  781- 
782  :  and  the-article  France,  vol.  vii.  p.  842^-843. 

The  Biitiih  army  had  no  fooner  retired  from  the  fhores 
of  Holland,  than  every  meafure  was  taken  to  opprefs,  and 
confilcate  the  property,  of,  the  unfortunate  party  which 
had  exerted  itfelf  in  the  ftadtholderian  interelt.  In  i3oi, 
the  conlfitution  and  government  aflumed- a  new  form; 
and,  under  the  authority  and  direction  of  the  lirit  conful 
of  France,  the  United  Provinces  forever  funk  their  name, 
and  took  that  of  Batavian  Republic  ;  in  which  cha- 
rafter  it  could  only  be  conlidered  as  a  province  of  the 
overgrown  republic  of  France,  which  direffed  all  its  coun¬ 
cils,  and  levied  contributions  upon  the  country  at  plea- 
lure.  This,  however,  was  not  fufiicient.  Napoleon  Bo¬ 
naparte,  {till  jealous  of  the  Britilh  army  and  navy,  and  of 
the  ftadthoider’s  interelt,  and  having  no  confidence  in  the 
unftable  attachments  of  the  wily  Dutch,  refolved  to  place 
the  country  more  within  his  own  grafp,  by  making  his 
brother  a  nominal  king,  and  placing  a  Handing  army  at 
his  elbow,  whole  fwords  might  with  eafe  maintain  the 
laws  of  arbitrary  fubjeftion. 

In  1806,  therefore,  a  plan  was  concerted  between  the 
conftituted  authorities  of  the  Batavian  republic  and  the 
emperor  of  France,  whereby  a  new  form  of  government 
was  decided  upon,  at- the  head  of  which  Louis  Bonaparte, 
one  of  the  brothers  of  Napoleon,  was  to  be  placed  as  king, 
and  the  country  thenceforth  called  the  Kingdom  of 
Holland:  under  this  regulation  the  Seven  United  Pro¬ 
vinces,  and  Batavian  Republic,  were  funk  in  the  new  king¬ 
dom,  which  was  immediately  divided  into  the  following 


Departments. 

Groningen 


■2.  Friefland 

3.  Overyflel 

4.  Guelderland 


Con  fifing  of 

{The  Province  of  Gro-'j 
ningen,  compriftng  l 
Wied,  and  Weft-  [ 
Woldingerland.  J 
f  The  Province  of  Frief-  \ 
\  land  and  Ameland.  J 
f  Overyflel  and  the  couii-\ 
\  try  of  Drenthe.  J 
f  Guelderland,  Kuilem-\ 
\  berg,  and  Buren.  J 
Utrecht  and  Veanen. 
Holland,  Iftelftein. 
Dutch  Brabant. 

Zealand. 


Chief  Towns. 


Groningen. 


Leewarden. 


called  Flevo,  now  a  fouthern  portion  of.  the  Zuyder  Zee. 
Tire  canal  of  Drufus  being  neglected,  and  left  to  the 'ope¬ 
rations  of  nature,  the  Rhine  joined  the  Iftil  with  fuch 
force,  that  their  conjunct  waters  increafe.d  the  lake  of 
Flevo  to  a  great  extent;  and,  in  Head  of  a  river  of  the 
lame  name,  which  ran  for  near  fifty  Roman  miles  from 
that  lake  to  the  lea,  there  was  opened  the  wide  gulf 
which  now  forms  the  entrance.  This  northern  and  chief 
mouth  oi  the  Rhine  was,  at  the  fame  time,  weakened,  and 
almoft  loft  by  thedivftion  of  its  waters  ;  and  even  the  ca- 
nal  of  Drufus  was  afterwards  almoft  obliterated  by  the  de- 
pofttion  of  mud,  in  the  fame  manner  as  fome  of  the  an¬ 
cient  mouths  of  the  Nile  have  disappeared  in  the  Delta  of 
Egypt. — See  the  article  E<svpt,  vol.  vi.  p.  366—3  08. 

The  fouthern  branch  of  the  Rhine,  which  flowed  into 
the- eftuary  of  the  Meufe,  as  above-mentioned,  was  an¬ 
ciently  called  Vahalis;  now  the  modern  Wahal;  the  an¬ 
cient  i'lle  ofl  the  Batavi  being  included  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  Rhine,  and  thus  extending  about  one 
hundred  Roman  miles  in  length,  by  about  twenty-two 
at  the  greateft  breadth.  The  eft  Hawes  of  the  Meuie  and 
the  Scheldt  have  alfo  been  opened  to  great  inroads  from 
the  ocean  ;  and  the  latter  in  particular,  which  anciently 
formed  a  mere  delta,  with  four  or  five  fmail  branches, 
now  prelents  the  iflands  of  Zealand,  and  the  mod  fouth- 
ern  of  thofe  or  Holland,  divided  by  wide  creeks  of  the 
fea.  This  remarkable  irruption  is  funpofed  to  have  hap¬ 
pened  at  the  time  that  the  Goodwin  Sands  arofe,  by  the 
diiFufion  and  confequent  Ihallownefs.cf  the  water.  Thefe 
great  changes  may  be  conceived  to  have  made  a  flow  and 
gradual  progrefs  ;  and  none  of  them  feem  lo  ancient  as 
the  time  of  Charlemagne.  Some  are  fo  recent  as  the 
fifteenth  century for  in  1421  the  eftuary  of  the  Meufe, 
or  Maefe,  fuddenly  formed  a  vaft  lake  to  the  fouth-eaft 
of  Dort,  overwhelming  feventy-two  large ’villages,  with 
one  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants,  who  perifned  in  the 
deluge. 


„  ,  .  1  n  By  a  fubfequent  change  the  Rhine  was  again  fubdi- 

.,or  o  .  vided  ;  and  a  chief  branch  fell  into  the  Leek,  .which  joins 
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5.  Utrecht  -  Utrecht  and  Veanen.  Utrecht. 

6.  Holland  -  Holland,  Iftelftein.  The  Hague. 

7.  Brabant  -  Dutch  Brabant.  Bois  le  Due. 

8.  Zealand  -  Zealand.  (Middleburg 

Thus  the  departments  are  named  after  the  ancient  pro¬ 
vinces,  with  the  addition  of  the  duchy  of  Brabant,  which 
is  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Holland.  But  in  1807,  it 
being  found  that  the  term  Holland,  by  being  applied  both 
to  the  department  or, province,  and  alfo  to  the  kingdom 
at  large,  created  oftentimes  confufion;  it  was  therefore 
decreed,  that  the  province  of  Holland  fliould  be  fplit  into 
two  departments,  inftead  of  one,  by  the  names  of  the 
u  Department  of  the  Amftel,”  and  the  “Department  of 
the  Meufe  ;”  and  that  the  county  of  Drente  Ihould  alfo 
be  converted  into  a  department ;  and  the  name  Houand 
in  future  to  denote  only  the  kingdom  itfelf,  comprifmg 
thefe  ten  departments.  The  kingdom  is  alfo  formed  into 
four  military  cantonments,  whereby  every  part  is  lubjeft- 
ed  to  military  law7. — For  detailed  accounts  of  thefe  de¬ 
partments  or  provinces,  and  the  cities,  and  towns  contain¬ 
ed  therein,  fee  under  their  refpective  names  in  this  En¬ 
cyclopaedia. 

The  formation  of  the  land  and  waters  in  and  about 
Holland,  has  long  been  a  fubjeft  of  curious  inveftiga- 
tion  to  the  geologift  and  philofopher.  Upon  infpecting 
the  maps  of  ancient  Gaul  by  d’Anville,  it  will  be  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  Rhine  divided  itfelf  into  two  grand 
branches  at  Burginafium  or  Schenk,  about  five  miles 
north- weft  of  the  Colonia  Trajana,  now  an  inconfiderable 
hamlet  called  Koln,  near  Cleves.  The  fouthern  branch 
joined  the  Meufe  at  the  town  of  Mofa  or  Meuvi ;  while 
the  northern  palled  by  Durftadt,  Utrecht,  and  Leyden, 
into  the  ocean.  From  the  northern  branch  was  led  the 
canal  of  Drufus,  which  originally  joined  the  Rhine  to  the 
Iftil,  a  river  that  flowed  into  a  confiuerable  inland  lake 


joins 

the  eftuary  of  the  Meufe  between  Dort  and  Rotterdam, 
and  mult  now  be  regarded  as  the  northern  mouth  of  that 
noble  river ;  while  the  Vahalis  or  Wahal  continues  to  be 
the  fouthern  ;  both  branches  being  loft  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  fmail  ft  ream,  the  Meufe.  There  was  a  third  or  cen¬ 
tral  branch,  which  fnotild  rather  be  conlidered  as  the  main 
ftream  of  the  Rhine,  which  poured  its  waters  by  a  direct 
courfe  into  the  North  Sea;  but  this  central  mouth  or 
channel  having -been  in  courle  of  ages  flopped  up  by  the 
depofition  of  land,  and  the  accumulation  of  peat  and  clay 
from  the  walking  of  rivers,  and  the  adjoining  continent, 
formed  at  length  the  whole  of  the  land  which  conftitutes 
the  province  of  Holland,  properly  fo  called.  For  particulars 
of  this  curious  phenomenon,  fee  the  article  Earth,  vol.  vi. 
p.  197. 

The  Rhine  and  the  Meufe  give  rife  to  almoft  all  the 
running  waters  in  the  country,  except  the  Ems,  which 
has  its  fource  in  the  department  of  Utrecht.  In  the  con- 
ftruertion  of  their  canals,  the  Dutch  have  fhown  of  what 
human  induftry  is  capable,  and  what  is  its  recompence  ; 
but  their  dykes  are  ftiil  a  more  extraordinary  monument 
in  the  eyes  of  ftrangers.  Thefe  artificial  banks  are  gene¬ 
rally  railed  about  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  land,  which  feems  in  a  manner  enclofed  by  this  fpe- 
cies  of  ramparts.  The  expences  of  keeping  the  djdtes  in 
order  is  paid  by  the  whole  nation,  and  every  diftrift  is 
taxed  according  to  the  utility  it  derives  from  them,  and 
the  proportion  of  the  extent  of  country  it  Ihelters  from 
the  waters.  Under  the  denomination  of  dam,  the  Dutch 
comprehend  every  fort  of  dyke  raifed  to  confine  the 
waters  of  a  river,  or  a  lake  ;  for  which  reafon  it  is,  that 
moft  of  the  names  they  have  given  to  their  cities  and 
towns,  end  in  dam.  Rotterdam  owes  its  names  to  the 
dyke  raifed  upon  the  Rotte,  a  river  near  the  town.  Am- 
fterdam  receives  her’s  from  the  dyke  on  the  Amftel.  It 
is  the  fame  with  Saardam,  Schiedam,  Monnikendam,  and 
many  others.  From  fo  much  water,  cold  and  humidity 
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in  general  charadierize  the  climate  of  Holland.  Many  na¬ 
tural  ifts  have  aflerted,  that  the  extreme  moifture  of  Hol¬ 
land  contributes  materially  to  fhorten  human  life.  The 
celebrated  baron  Haller  advances  boldly,  that  “  Holland 
is  an  unhealthy  country,  and  life  is  fhort.”  The  affer- 
tion  is  -refuted  however  by  fadls  ;  in  Holland,  as  in  other 
countries,  we  have  feen  accounts  of  individuals  who  have 
lived  to  a  very  advanced  age  ;  and  a  judicious  writer  of 
our  day,  M.  Walcknaer,  obferves,  that  the  fobriety  and 
regular  uniform  life  of  the  inhabitants  give  them  a  longer 
duration  of  years  than  in  many  other  countries  where 
the  air  is  more  falubrious. 

The  agriculture  of  Holland  confifts  almoft  exclufively 
in  the  cultivation  of  meadows  and  gardens  5  its  low,  damp, 
fpong)',  foil,  joined  to  an  atmofphere  loaded  with  vapours, 
often  rainy,  and  for  a  long  time  cold,  leaves  fcarcely  any 
other  refource  :  it  is  carried  to  a  very  high  perfedlion,  and 
gives  confiderable  profits.  '  Horticulture  is  in  great  elteem 
in  Holland  ;  for  the  Dutch  are  fond  of  both  fruit  and 
flowers.  Their  gardeners  excel  in  the  art  of  producing  a 
great  deal  from  a  little  ground.  Without  the  help  of  ar¬ 
tificial  heat,  they  would  be  deprived  of  many  things  which 
give  a  fuperiority  to  other  countries.  By  this  help,  Hol¬ 
land  fupplies  what  fhe  otherwise  could  not;  and  in  the 
midft  of  winter  affords  every  thing  which  can  contribute 
to  the  luxury  of  the  rich.  In  the  month  of  January, 
grapes  are  fold  as  high  as  forty  florins  the  pound.  In  a 
country  fo  little  favoured  by  nature,  it  is  eafy  to  judge 
Bow  neceffary  induftry  mull:  be  to  the  fupport  of  the  in¬ 
habitants.  Notwithftanding  its  llerility,  Holland  is,  per¬ 
haps,  with  refpedf  to  its  extent,  (only  1918  fquare  leagues, 
of  which  303  are  overflowed,  or  covered  with  water,)  the 
country  moft  thickly  peopled.  Its  population  is  efti- 
mated  at  two  millions ;  the  province  of  Holland  alone 
contains  nearly  one  half, of  that  number.  Monf.  Walck¬ 
naer  (from  wh&m  thist calculation  is  taken)  makes  1380 
inhabitants  to  every  fquare  acre.  A  third  of  this  popula¬ 
tion  fubfifts  by  commerce  and  navigation.  The  two  other 
thirds  are  compofed  of  people  employed  in  cultivation, 
and  in  rearing  cattle,  and  in  trades  and' manufactures. 

When  we  enter  the  habitation  of  a  Dutch  peafant,  we 
are  as  much  furprifed  at  the  cleanlinefs,  as  at  the  com¬ 
fort,  which  reigns  in  it ;  it  is  chiefly  in  Holland,  properly 
fo  called,  in  that  part  known  by  the  name  of  the  Beem- 
fter,  and  in  Weft-Friefland,  that  we  are  the  more  ftruck 
with  this  Ipedlacle,  which  forms  Inch  a  contrail:  with  the 
Hate  of  poverty  and  humiliation  to  which  this  interefting 
clals  of  fociety  is  even  now  reduced  in  moft  countries  of 
Europe. 

The  manufacture  of  linens  in  the  provinces  of  Gron¬ 
ingen,  Overylfel,  and  Friefland,  occupies  the  firlt  rank 
in  this  principal  branch  of  induftry.  Thole  linens,  which 
receive  the  name  of  Holland,  are  diftinguifhed  by  their 
finenefs,  whitenefs,  and  evennefs.  It  is  not  however  the 
cafe,  that  all  the  linens  which  the  Dutch  export,  are  made 
amonglt  themfelves.  A  very  principal  part  is  manufac¬ 
tured  in  the  duchy  of  Berg,  Weftphalia,  Ofnabruck,  and 
that  neighbourhood,  particularly  Munfter;  but  as  all  thefe 
linens  go  to  the  bleach-fields  at  Haarlem,  where  they  re¬ 
ceive  their  finifhing  dreflings,  the  Dutch  profit  by  this 
circumftance,  to  fell  them  as  their  own.  Thele  bleach- 
fields- extend  from  Haarlem  to  Aikmaar;  and  the  extreme 
whitenefs  which  they  give  their  linens,  is  attributed  to  the 
quality  of  the  waters  of  the  downs,  and  of  the  earth  on 
which  they  are  expoied. 

Paper  was  a  veiy  confiderable  article  of  trade  in  Hol¬ 
land  ;  the  Dutch  were  in  the  habit ‘of  fupplying  France, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  with  confiderable  quantities ;  but  at 
prelent,  owing  to  leveral  can  fas,  they  fcarcely  ule  any 
other  than  French  paper  for  books  of  a  fmall  lize,  and 
frequently  for  thofe  of  a  larger.  The  fervices  rendered 
to  printing  by  the  Dutch,  are  well  known.  The  editions 
of  Virgil  and  Terence,  from  the.prels  of  the  Elzeviers, 
are  a  chef  d’ceuvre  in  this  art ;  but,  fince  that,  printing 
lias  been  on  the  decline  in  Holland.  Amfterdam,  how- 
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ever,  and  fome  few  other  towns,  ftill  have  fome  difiin- 
guifhed  prelfes.  Bookfelling  was,  for  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury,  a  very  chief  branch  for  trade  in  Holland  ;  but  this 
advantage,  which  Ihe  derived  from  peculiar  circumftances, 
has  difappeared  with  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  which  firft 
brought  it  there. 

Holland  derived  confiderable  revenues  from  feveral 
branches  of  commerce,  which  now,  owing  to  the  ftate  of 
Europe,  are  almoft,  if  not  wholly,  annihilated.  Her 
fifheries  were  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  That  of  the 
whale  affords  but  the  poor  remains  of  what  it  formerly 
was:  in  1771,  from  the  different  ports  in  Holland,  one 
hundred  and  ten  velfels  were  fitted  out  for  Greenland,  and 
forty  for  Davis’s  Streights  :  in  1785  there  were  no  more 
than  fixty-eight;  and  the  filhery  continued  on  the  decline 
till  1799,  when  the  Englifli  intercepted  the  convoy  on  its 
return  from  Greenland,  and  completed  its  deftiuiftion 
Amfterdam  and  Rotterdam  enjoyed  the  greateft  Ihare  of 
the  whale-fifheries.  The  wealth  of  this  commerce  is  now 
chiefly  enjoyed  by  the  Englifh  and  Americans  ;  fome  few 
other  powers  have  a  fmall  part ;  of  this  number  are  the 
Danes,  and  the  Portuguele  and  Spaniards  in  their  colonies 
in  North  and  South  America.  The  produce  of  the  fifh- 
eries  was  important  to  Holland;  it. is  afeertained,  that  it 
fupported  at  leafi:  twenty  thoufand  families  ;  the  number 
of  velfels  which  failed  annually  from  the  feveral  ports  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  filheries,  was  eftimated  at  from  five  to  fix 
hundred.  The  Eaft  and  Weft  India  trade  was  aifo  a  mine 
of  wealth 'to  Holland;  they  had  a  confiderable  Ihare  .of  it. 
The  Eaft  and  Weft  India  Companies  ftill  exift ;  but 
deprived  of  her  colonies  by  the  Englilh,  as  well  as  of  her 
fleet,  Holland  derives  no  benefit  from  the  New  World. 

The  principal  trade  of  Holland,  is  now  that  with  Ger¬ 
many.  The  navigation  of  the  Rhine,  luckily,  gives  the 
Dutch  an  opportunity  of  engroffing  the  trade  with  the 
different  countries  that  river  palfes,  and  alfo  of  the  other 
rivers  in  Germany,  which  empty  their  waters  into  the 
Rhine.  It  opens  to  them  an  eafy  communication  with 
the  departments  of  the  Saarre,  the  Rhine,  and  Mofelle, 
Mount  Tonnerre,  and  Frankfort,  which,  before  the  war, 
they  fupplied  with  the  produblions  of  the  north  and  fouth 
At  that  period,  Cologne  engroffed  the  principal  traffic  of 
the  Rhine :  from  that  river  the  Dutch  received  their  tim¬ 
ber  for  building,  which  came  down  in  immenfe  floats 
every  year  from  Andernach  to  Dort.  The  confumption 
of  this  article  in  Holland  may  eafily  be  gueffed,  by  giv¬ 
ing  a  glance  at  its  fliipping,  at  the  buildings  which  ftand 
upon  piles,  at  the  dykes,  and  the  multitude  of  mills  which 
ferve  for  lb  many  different  purpofes. 

Tobacco  is  an  article  of  lome  confequence,  even  now; 
that  of  Amersfort,  and  its  vicinity,  in  the  department  of 
Utrecht,  is  of  a  luperior  quality,  and  holds  the  firft  place 
in  trade  after  that  of  Virginia.  The  leaf  is  large,  foft, 
unctuous,  and  of  a  good  colour.  It  has  the  rare  advan¬ 
tage  of  communicating  its  flavour  to  tobaccos  of  an  infe¬ 
rior  quality  ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  this  latter  fort  in 
Holland,  but  that  which  grows  in  the  department  of  Guel- 
derland  palfes  for  the  worft.  The  Dutch  are  not,  how¬ 
ever,  confined  to  the  tobacco  which  their  own  foil  pro¬ 
duces;  they  confume  a  great  quantity  beiides,  which  they 
get  from  North  America,  principally  from  Maryland  ;  and 
fome  from  the  Carraccas.  The  tobacco,  both  in  leaf  and 
manufabiured,  is  exported  in  confiderable  quantities  to 
Germany,  and  the  north  of  Europe.  The  manufabfory 
of  it  was  for  a  long  time  an  objeft  of  great  importance  to 
Holland  ;  the  city  of  Amfterdam  alone,  at  one  period,  em¬ 
ployed  no  lei’s  than  three  thoufand  hands ;  but  this  branch 
of  trade  has  alfo  much  decayed  from  what  it  originally 
was.  Pipes,  pens,  tiles,  bricks,  and  earthenware,  are  the 
chief  articles  now  manufactured  in  Holland  ;  the  pottery 
of  Bergen  op  Zoom  is  in  great  eftimation  ;  and  that  of 
Delft  likewile,  which  gives  its  name  to  the^yellow  ware. 

If  we  attentively  examine  what  were  the  fources  from 
which  Holland  derived  her  riches,  it  is  e^fy  to  obferve, 
that,  befides  the  principal  cauies  which  have  contributed 
j  to 
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to  paralyse  the  commerce  of  the  country,  there  are  others 
which  are  independent  even  of  thefe  circumftances.  The 
great  increafe  of  money,  augmenting  the  price  of  labour, 
could  not  fail  to  afieft  thole  manufactories  which  were  al¬ 
ready  leflened  by  the  erection  of  fimilar  ones  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  ftates,  during  the  laft  century.  It  is  well  known, 
that  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Ruffia,  certain  branches 
of  induftry  were  unknown,  even  at  the  conclufion  of  the 
feventeenth  century.  The  Dutch  Eaft-India  Company 
chiefly  felt  the  eft-efts  of  this  decreafe.  The  aimoft  exclu- 
ftve  progrefs  which  the  Englilli  made  in  India,  leflened  its 
traffic,  and  oonfequently  the  returns  and  profits.  That 
which  fupported  the  trade  of  Holland,  down  to  the  period 
of  the  French  revolution,  was  the  immenfe  capital  to  be 
found  in  that  country.  Amfterdam  became  the  general 
bank,  and  pre/cribed  the  courfe  of  exchange  to  Europe  ; 
the  facility  with  which  the  merchants  could  draw  upon 
their  correfpondents  in  that  city,  for  the  amount  of  the 
goods  they  fold,  has  preferved  in  Holland  certain  branches 
of  commerce,  which  othenvife  would  not  have  flourilhed. 

Under  the  new  conftitution,  every  religious  feft  is  equal 
in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  and  their  refpeftive  minilters  are 
all  equally  excluded  from  any  of  the  functions  dependent 
on  the  government.  The  provincial  fynods  are  nine  in 
number,  forming  a  total  of  fifty-three  clafles,  to  which 
are  attached  fifteen  hundred  and  feventy  preachers.  The 
Roman  catholics  have  three  hundred  churches,  which  are 
attended  by  four  hundred  priefts.  The  Arminians  are 
fpread  through  the  provinces  of  Guelderiand,  Holland, 
Utrecht,  and  Friefland  ;  this  fociety  confifts  of  thirty-four 
communities,  at  the  head  of  which  are  forty-three  preach¬ 
ers.  The  other  lefts  chiefly  tolerated  in  Holland,  are  the 
Lutherans,  the  Anabaptifts,  the  Moravian  brethren,  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Evangelical  Fraternity,  the 
Greeks,  Arminian  Chriftians,  Quakers,  and  the  Jews.  Of 
all  the  ftates  of  Europe,  Holland  is  the  one  where  the  Jews 
have,  for  a  long  time  back,  been  admitted  to  a  civil  ex¬ 
igence-,  they  are  divided,  as  elfewhere,  into  German  and 
Portuguefe  Jews.  The  latter  are  the  richeft;  their  man¬ 
ners  are  more  polijhed,  and  they  are  farther  removed  than 
the  Germans  from  the  vices  and  cuftoms  with  which  this 
nation  is  reproached  in  certain  parts  of  Europe.  By  a 
decree  palled  in  1796,  the  Jews,  like  the  Catholics,  have 
acquired  certain  political  rights.  Amfterdam  owes  a  great 
part  of  its  flourifhing  fituation  to  the  Portuguefe  Jews  5 
they  are  looked  upon  as  the  moil  enlightened  among  the 
Ifraelites,  and  at  this  day  w'e  could  enumerate  many  men 
of  fcience  and  learning  among  them.  The  remark  which 
fir  William  Temple  made  on  Holland,  is  extremely  to  the 
purpofe :  “  There  may  be  countries  where  religion  does 
more  good  ;  but  I  am  pretty  certain  there  are  none  where 
it  <Joes  fo  little  harm.” 

The  Dutch  language,  as  we  obferved  above,  is  a  dialect 
of  the  German.  Though  it  may  appear  faulty  to  ftrangers, 
yet  it  is  infinitely  more  rich  in  lubftantives  than  any  other 
language,  ancient  or  modern,  the  Greek  alone  excepted. 
The  whole  of  the  fciences  can  be  exprefied  in  Dutch, 
without  borrowing  a  Angle  word  from  the  Greek  or  Latin. 
The  French  is,  however,  now  fo  much  in  ufe,  that  all 
negociations  between- Holland  and  other  ftates  are  carried 
on  in  that  language.  French,  Englifh,  and  German,  are 
commonly  fpoken  over  Holland. 

Public  juftice  is  adminiftered  in  Holland,  as  to  the  civil 
law,  like  mod  other  countries;  but  the  criminal  jurif- 
prudence  does  honour  to  human  nature,  without  encou¬ 
raging  diforders.  The  Dutch  judges  never  forget  that 
the  criminal  is  a  man :  as  incorruptible  as  the  law,  they 
pronounce  with  feverity,  but  always  with  regret.  There 
is  no  country  in  Europe  where  fewer  crimes  are  com¬ 
mitted  ;  and  juftice  has  rarely  occafion  to  make  ufe  of  ex¬ 
treme  rigour.  Continual  employment,  no  doubt,  contri¬ 
butes  to  this  prefervation  of  good  order,  as  well  as  the 
yigilance  of  the  magiftrates.  The  management  of  their 
prifons  leaves  nothing  to  wifli  for:  in  this  inftance,  Hol¬ 
land  offers  a  moll  perfeft  model.  There  are  hou/es  of  con- 
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finement  for  every  fort  of  crime.  That  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Wtrkhuis ,  at  Amfterdam,  is  a  pattern  in  its 
way;  it  is  a  large  building  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of 
which  is  called  the  Rafphuis ;  the  prifoners  being  employed 
in  rafping  dying  woods ;  it  ferves  to  employ  thole  who 
have  been  guilty  of  petty  crimes.  The  other,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Spinkuis,  is  appropriated  to  females  of 
a  diilolute  and  vicious  lire,  who  are  there  compelled  to 
earn  their  bread  by  /’pinning.  The  town  of  Bergen-op- 
Zoom  contains  a  prifon  excluftvely  relerved  fo  ■  the  mili¬ 
tary,  who  have  been  guilty  of  crimes;  they  are  employed 
on  public  works. 

The  eftabliihments  of  public  charities  are  very  numer¬ 
ous  throughout  Holland.  There  is  not  a  towm  which 
has  not  its  Werhhuis,  or  its  orphan-houfe;  and  many  vil¬ 
lages  have  them  likewife.  Several  difpenfaries  have  been 
eftabliihed,  where  medicines  are  diftributed  gratis  to  the 
poor ;  and  there  is  a  central  hofpital  for  the  vaccine  ino¬ 
culation.  Speedy  aftiftance  is  given  to  perfons  found 
drov.'ned,  which,  in  a  country  fo  interiefted  by  water,  too 
frequently  happens.  In  faft,  every  day  is  giving  rife  to 
fome  inftitution  of  public  utility.  An  eftabliihment,  def- 
tined  to  the  fupport  of  difabled  feamen,  was  much  want¬ 
ing  in  Holland.  King  Louis  has  lately  commanded  that  a 
large  building,  at  Delfshaven,  on  the  banks  of  the  Meufe, 
which  formerlybelonged  to  the  Eaft-lndia  company,  Ihould 
be  appropriated  to  this  moll  eilential  purpofe. _ 

Fidelity  and  good  faith  form  the  diitinguifhing  charac- 
teriftic  of  the  Hollander.  He  is  naturally  phlegmatic,  la¬ 
borious,  and  per/evering  in  his  refolutions.  It  is  lufficient 
to  look  over  the  early  annals  of  the  United  Provinces,  in 
order  to  form  a  judgment  of  what  a  nation  is  capable  of 
undertaking,  which  wifnes  to  /hake  oft"  the  yoke  of  ty¬ 
ranny.  Neither  ought  we  to  defcribe  them  as  a  people  in 
whom  avarice  has  itifled  every  noble  and  generous  fenti- 
ment.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  manners  of  the  Dutch 
are  much  changed  within  a  century.  We  do  not  fee  them 
toiling  inceflantly,  with  the  lofs  of  eafe  and  comfort,  to 
heap  up  wealth,  in  order  to  leave  it  to  their  heirs;  but  it 
is  no  lefs  true,  that  Holland  is  Hill  the  country  where 
luxury  has  made  the  lead  progrefs.  It  is  but  very  rare 
that  their  expences  can  equal  their  revenue;  and,  when 
that  is  the  cafe,  the  Dutch  think  the  year  very  badly  em¬ 
ployed  :  this  mode  of  living  takes  away  from  a  man’s  cre¬ 
dit  and  reputation,  as  much  as  a  wanton  and  profile  ex¬ 
travagance  does  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  A  Dutchman, 
therefore,  is  loft  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  when  it  is 
known  that  he  has  diftipated  his  fortune,  either  through 
unforefeen  circumftances  or  his  own  mifconduft. 

It  is  to  this  economy  that  the  Dutch  mull  attribute  the 
beauty  and  utility  of  their  public  works,  the  multiplicity 
of  bridges  and  high  roads.  This  economy  enables  the 
community  at  large  to  pay  the  taxes,  which  by  this  means 
are  lefs  fenfibly  felt  than  elfewhere.  In  no  country  are 
commercial  engagements  more  religioufly  obferved,  and 
no  where  are  domeftic  virtues  held  in  higher  eftimation. 
Far  from  blaming  in  the  Dutch  thofe  qualities  which  they 
have  maintained  even  to  the  very  day  we  write,  we  ftiould 
on  the  contrary  applaud  them  for  having  preferved  that 
fpirit  of  order,  which  is  infeparable  from  real  economy, 
and  render  them  the  juftice  which  is  their  due.  Far  from 
dreaming  of  excurfions  of  pleafure,  or  of  vifiting  foreign 
countries  for  a  more  falubrious  air,  the  Dutchman  is  only 
happy  amidft  his  /hipping  and  canals ;  and  if,  through  in- 
terefted  motives,  he  is  induced  to  leave  his  native  foil,  he 
delights  to  find  in  his  new  abode  a  fimilar  local  fituation, 
and  its  accuftomed  habits;  it  is  for  this  reafon  that  Hol¬ 
land,  from  its  low,  flat,  marffiy,  pofition,  makes  him  for¬ 
get  the  /’pace  which  divides  him  from  the  Texel.  “The 
Dutch,  (fays  M.  Garrat,  in  his  Memoir  on  Holland,)  have, 
I  may  fay,  built  Holland;  they  aimoft  appear  to  lay  to 
themlelves,  What  we  have  done,  is  well  done.” 

Bread  is  not,  as  in  other  countries,  the  principal  food 
of  the  people ;  it  conftitutes  but  a  /’mail  part  of  their  daily 
wants;  a  whole  Dutch  family  will  not  confume  in  a  day 
3  Q  io 
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fo  much  as  a  common  labourer  would  fcarcely  think  enough 
for  one  meal.  Belides  the  grain  of  which  bread  is  ufually 
-made,  the  people  make  ufe  of  buck-wheat  and  barley, 
whether  ground  or  whole;  of  this  there  .is  a  very  great 
donfumption.  Potatoes  are  alfo  much  cultivated,  and  in 
great  eiteem.  The  Dutch  confume  a  valt  quantity  of 
fid  ted  meat,  which  is  held  in  higher  eftimation  than  per¬ 
haps  any  where  elfe  ;  their  mode  of  curing  it  being  fo  ex¬ 
cellent.  The  hams  of  this  countiy,  but  particularly  thofe 
of  Guelderland,  are  in  high  repute  among  foreigners. 
They  confume  large  quantities  of  geefe  and  wild-ducks. 
Whatever  may  be  the  reafon,  the  confumpdon  of  flelh- 
meat  by  no  means  equals  that  of  fifli,  which  conftitutes  a 
moft  eifential  part  of  their  food.  In  feveral  diftrifts  of 
Holland,  the  ordinary  diet  of  the  people  is  fifli,  with  the 
addition  of  potatoes  and  flour.  Animal  food,  in  general, 
bears  a  very  high  price  in  Holland.  Beer  is  the  principal 
drink;  but  the  cpnfumption  is  much  lefs  fince  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  tea  and  coffee.  If  the  ufe  of  beer,  however, 
has  decreafed,  mead  and  other  liquors  made  from  honey 
and  fugar  have  fallen  more  into  difufe,  fince  the  Dutch 
have  found  the  means  of  procuring  wines  at  a  reafonabie 
-price,  which  they  import  from  France,  Spain,  and  Ger¬ 
many.  They  ufe  great  quantities  of  fpirituous  liquors, 
particularly  geneva,  which  they  are  proud  to  confider  as 
a  national  liquor. 

Cold,  dreary,  and  inert,  as  this  country  might  be  deemed, 
it  has  to  boaft  of  feveral  eminent  feats  of  learning;  and 
has  produced  many  diftinguiflied  characters  in  the  repub¬ 
lic  of  letters.  The  molt  large  and  rel'peCtable  Latin  fchools 
are  at  Rotterdam,  Breda,  Micjdleburg,  Groningen,  &c. 
The  univerfities  are  rive  :  Leyden,  Utrecht,  Harderwyck, 
Franecker,  and  Groningen;  with  two  inferior  colleges  at 
Amfterdam,  and  Deventer.  There  is  alfo  an  academy  of 
fciences  at  Haarlem.  Among  thofe  of  this  country  who 
have  been  eminent  for  lcience  and  literature,  or  rank  as 
diftinguiflied  writers,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  mention 
the  great  Erafmus,  the  reftorer  of  letters  in  Weftern  Eu¬ 
rope,  who  was  born  at  Rotterdam  in  1467.  Johannes  Se- 
cundus,  or  Hans  de  Twede,  one  of  the  molt  elegant  of 
modern  "Latin  poets,  was  a  native  of  the  Hague;  as  the 
renowned  Grotius  was  of  Delft.  Boerhaavfc,  the  cele¬ 
brated  phyfician,  was  born  at  Voorhoot,  near  Leyden.  Dort 
produced  Paul  Merula,  a  diftinguiflied  antiquary,  who  at 
the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century  firft  difcrimi- 
nated  the  real  origins  of  European  nations.  Adrian  Ju¬ 
nius,  or  Yung,  who  explored  the  antiquities  of  his  native 
country,  was  of  Hoorn,  on  the  Zuyder  Zee.  Among  other 
eminent  names  may  be  mentioned  Meuriius  of  Laufden, 
Doufa  of  Leyden,  Henfius  of  Ghent,  and  the  younger 
Voflius.  Hoogeveen  of  Leyden  died  in  1794,  after  having 
acquired  the  reputation  of  being  the  firft  Greek  fcholar 
in  Europe.  This  lift  might  be  eafily  increafed ;  bat  the 
biographical  ill  nitrations  in  this  Encyclopaedia,  render 
fuch  an  enumeration  unneceflary. 

HOL'LAND,  a  diftriCt  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln,  fituated  in  the  fouth-ealt  part,  with  the  German 
Sea  on  the  eaft,  and  the  counties  of  Cambridge,  Northamp¬ 
ton,  and  Norfolk,  on  the  fouth,  divided  into  Upper  and 
Lower,  both  of  which  confift  of  fens,  bogs,  and  marflies, 
drained  and  interft-Cted  in  various  ways  by  ditches  and 
canals..  The  air  is  unwholefome,  but  made  much  better 
in  parts  which  are  well  drained ;  the  water  is  brackifli,  fo 
that  in  moft  places  rain-water  is  preferved  in  refervoirs 
for  family  ufe  ;  and  in  the  fununer  vaft  (warms  of  infeCts 
fill  the  air,  and  prove  exceedingly  offenflve.  The  land, 
after  being  drained,  forms  good  pafture  and  meadow  land, 
and,  if  cultivated,  produces  good  crops  of  corn.  Large 
flocks  of  geefe  are  bred,  and  form  a  confiderable  article  of 
commerce,  as  well  for  their  quills  and  feathers  as  for  the 
birds  themfelves,  great  numbers  of  which  are  driven-  to 
the  London  markets  ;  there  are  alfo  many  large  decoys  for 
wild  du.cks,  widgeons,  &c.  The  principal  towns  are  Bol¬ 
ton,  Spalding,  Crowlarid,  and  Holbeach. 

HOL'LAND,  a  town  of  Prullia,  in  the  province  of  Ober- 
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land,  ftrongly  fortified,  fituated  near  the  river  Weeflce, 
This  town  was  built  by  fome  gentlemen  who  fled  from 
Holland  in  the  year  1296,  after  the  murder  of  count  Flo- 
rent  V.  It  fuffered  much  in  the  wars  between  the  Poles 
and  the  Swedes :  fifty-two  miles  fouth-weft  of  Koniglberg. 

HOL'LAND,  a  townfhip  of  the  A.merican  States,  in 
Hamplhire  county,  Maflachufetts,  which,  until  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  1785,  was  the  eaft:  parilh  of  South  Brimfield  ;  and 
is  bounded  fouth  by  Tolland  county,  in  Connecticut,  eaft 
by  Worcefter  county,  and  northward  by  Brimfield':  fe- 
venty-five  miles  fouth-wefc  of  Bofton. 

HOL'LAND  (New).  See  New  Holland. 

HOL'LAND,  f.  Fine  linen  made  in  Holland: 

Some  for  the  pride  of'Turkilh  courts  defign’d 

For  folding  turbans  fineft  holland  bear.  Dry  den. 

HOL'LAND,  adj.  Belonging  to  Holland  ;  made  of  linen 
imported  from  Holland. 

HOL'LAND  (Philemon),  commonly  called  the<£Tranf- 
lator-general  of  his  age,”  was  educated  in  the  univerlity 
of  Cambridge,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  He  tranflated 
Livy,  Pliny’s  Natural  Hiftory,  Plutarch’s  Morals,  Sueto¬ 
nius,  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  Xenophon’s  Cyropaedia,  and 
Cambden’s  Britannia,  into  Englifh ;  and  the  geographical 
part  of  Speed’s  Theatre  of  Great  Britain  into  Latin.  The 
Britannia,  to  which  he.  made  many  ufeful  additions,  was 
the  moft  valuable  of  his  works.  It  appears  from  the  date 
of  the  Cyropaedia,  that  he.  continued  to  tranflate  till  he 
was  eighty  years  of  age.  He  died  in  1636,  aged  eighty-five. 

HOLLAND’S  POINT,  a  point  on  the  weft  fide  of 
Chefiapeak  Bay,  in  North  America,  in  the  ftate  of  Mary¬ 
land  :  twenty  miles  fouth  of  Annapolis. 

HOL'LANDER,yi  A  native  of  Plolland;  an  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  Holland. 

I-IOL'LAR  (Wenceflaus),  an  eminent  engraver,  born 
at  . Prague  in  1607.  He  was  particularly  diftinguiflied 
for  his  views  of  towns  on  the  Rhine,  Neckar,  and  Da¬ 
nube,  which  were  greatly  admired.  In  163.6,  that  patron 
of  the  arts,  Howard  earl  of  Arundel,  going  on  an  em- 
bafiy  to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  heard  of  Hollar’s  fame, 
and  brought  him  to  England.  Fie  immediately  entered 
into  full  employment;  for,  befides  making  engravings  of 
the  pictures  in  the  Arundelian  collection,  he  was  engaged 
to  execute  viqws  of  Greenwich  and  Richmond,  and  other 
fimilar  works.  In  1640  he  entered  into  the  fervice  of  the 
royal  family,  and  gave  the  prince  of  Wales  leflbns  in  de- 
fign.  He  publifhed  portraits  of  the  king  and  queen  from 
pictures  of  Vandyke  ;  but  he  was  lefs  fiuccefsful  in  large 
pieces  than  in  (mail  ones.  The  nearer,  fays  Mr.  Walpole, 
his  works  approach  to  wanting  a  magnifying  glafs,  the 
nearer  they  advance  to  perfection.  He  died  in  March 
1677. 

HOL'LATT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Auftria,  on  the 
Danube  :  fix  miles  north-north- wefc  of  Bruck. 

HOL'LENBACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Franconia, 
and  principality  of  Hohenlohe  :  feventeen  miles  north-eali 
of  Ohringen. 

HOL'LENBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Carinthia  :  four  miles  fouth  of  Clagenfurt. 

HOL'XEYS,  a  town  of  the  American  States  in  North 
Carolina  :  twenty-eight  miles  north-eaft  of  Fayetteville. 

HOLL'FELD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Franconia,  and 
bifhopric  of  Bamberg  :  fifteen  miles  eaft  of  Bamberg,  and 
fixteen  weft  of  Bayreuth. 

HOL'LI,/  The  Indian  name  of  wliat  the  Spaniards  call 
alii,  a  refinous  liquor,  diitilliilg  from  a  palm-tree  called 
chilli :  and  ufed  in  dyfenteries. 

HOL'LIN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Koni- 
gingratz  :  two  miles  north-weft  ot  Gi-tlchin. 

HOL'LIS,  the  NifitiJJ'et  of  the  Indians,':!  townfliip  of  the 
^American  States,  in  Hilllborough  county,  New  Hamp- 
lliire,  fituated  on  the  Maflachufetts  line,  incorporated  in 
1746,  and  contains  by  the  cenfus  1441  inhabitants:  Se¬ 
venty  milessCputh-weftof  Portfmouth,  and  forty-five  north- 
welt  of  Bofton. 

HOL'LISTON, 
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HOI7LISTON,  a  townfliip  of  the  American  States,  in 
Middlefex  county,  Maflachufetts  :  twenty- four  miles  fouth- 
by-weft  of  Bofton.  The  firlt  fettlements  were  made  here 
in  1710;  and  in  1724.  the  town  was  incorporated  by  its 
prefent  name,  in  honour  of  Thomas  Hollis  of  London, 
one  of  the  patrons  of  Cambridge  Univerfity  ;  and  it  now 
contains  875  inhabitants. 

HOLL'MAN  (Samuel  Chriltian),  profelfor  of  philo- 
fophy  in  the  univerfity  of  Gottingen,  born  at  Stettin  in 
1696.  After  acquiring  the  principles  of  literary  know¬ 
ledge  at  Dantzic,  he  went,  in  1718,  to  the  univerfity  of 
Wittenburg,  where  he  read  left u res,  and  at  Greifswald 
and  Jena.  In  1734-  he  was  invited  to  be  public  profelfor 
of  pbilofophy  in  the  univerfity  of  Gottingen,  then  jult 
founded';  and  on  the  eftablilhment  of  the  Society  of  the 
Sciences,  he  was  the  firft  regular  member  of  the  philofo- 
phical  clafs.  I11 1784,  toeing  then  in  his  eighty-eighth  year, 
he  gave  over  public  leftures,  but  ftill  continued  to  em¬ 
ploy  himfelf  on  other  literary  labours  till  his  death,  in 
September,  1787,  having  been  profeffor  fifty-three  years. 
The  univerfity  of  Gottingen  was  under  great  obligations 
to  this  learned  man,  and  with  Haller  he  contributed  to 
diffufe  throughout  Germany  a  talle  for  natural  pbilofophy 
and  natural  hiftory.  In  thefe  departments  he  wrote  1'eve- 
ral  excellent  elfays,  Which  were  published  in  the  Tranl- 
aftions  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  Gottingen  and  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  in  the  Gottingen  Literary  Journal.  As  a  phi- 
lofopher,  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  various  elementary 
works  and  diflertations,  the  principal  of  which  are:  1.  In- 
fitutiones  Philofophica,  in  vfum  Auditorum ,  Goettin.  1727-1728, 
8vo.  2.  Infitutiones  Pneumatoldgia  E3  Theologice  naturalis , 
1741,  8 vo.  3.  Philofophhs  Rationale  five  Logica,  multum 
auEla  &  emendata ,  1746,  8vo.  4.  Pruna  Philofophia  five 
Metaphyfca,  multum  auEia  &  emendata,  1747,  8vo.  5.  P ki¬ 
lo  fop  hi  ce  naturalh  prim  ce  Line  ce,  auElius  editce,  1749,  8vo.  6. 
Jurifprudentia  naturalis  primes  l.inece,  1751.  7.  ColleElio  Trac- 

tatuum  de  fupendo  Natures  Myflerio  Anima  hinnana •,  fbi  ipf 
ignota ,  1752,  8 vo.  8.  Philofophice  moralis  five  Etkices,  primes 
Liners,  1768,  8vo.  '  » 

HOL'LODALE,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  runs  into 
the  North  Sea,  between  the  counties  of  Sutherland  and 
Caithnefs,  and  five  miles  foutli-eaft  from  Stratby  Head. 

HOL'LOW,  adj.  [from  hole.']  Evacuated:  having  a 
void  fpace  within  ;  not  folid. — To  view  with  hollow  eye 
and  wrinkled  brow.  Shakefpeare. 

He  frets,  he  fumes,  he  ffares,  he  ftamps  the  ground. 

The  hollow  tow’rs  with  clamours  ring  around.  Dry  den. 

Noify,  like  found  reverberated  from  a  cavity  : 

The  fouthern  wind, 

Now  by  his  hollow  whiffling  in  the  leaves, 

Foretels  a  tempefl.  Shakefpeare. 

Not  faithful ;  not  found  ;  not  what  one  appears, — Who 
in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try  ?  Shakefpeare. 

He  feem’d, 

But  all  was-  falfe  and  hollow.  Milton. 

HOL'LOW,  f.  Cavity;  concavity. — I  fuppofe  there  is 
fome  vault  or  hollow,  and  fome  palfage  to  it.  Bacon. 

Himfelf,  as  in  the  hollow  of  Ins  hand, 

Holding,  obedient  to  his  high  command. 

The  deep  abyfs.  Prior. 

Cavern ;  den  ;  hole  : 

Who  art  thou,  that  lately  did’fc  defeend 

Into  this  gaping  hollow,  of  the  earth?  /  Shakefpeare. 

Pit.— A  fine  genius  for  gardening  thought  of  forming  fuch 
an  unfightly  hollow  into  lo- agreeable  a  feene.  Addijon. —  Any 
opening.br  vacuity.— He  touched  the  hollow  of  his  thigh. 
Gen.  xxii.  25.: — Palfage ;  canal. — The  little  fprings  and 
rills  are  conveyed  through  little  channels  into  the  main 
hollow  of  the  aqueduct.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

To  HOL'LOW,  v,  a.  To  make  hollow  5  to  excavate  : 
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Trees,  rudely  hollow'd,  did  the  waves  fultain, 

Ere  fliips  in  triumph  plow’d  the  watry  plain.  Dryden. 

To  HOLLOW,  v.  n.  [This  is  written  by  negleft  pf  ety¬ 
mology  for  holla.  See  Holla.]  To  Ihout ;  to  hoot. —  I 
pafs  for  a  difaffefted  perfon  and  a  murderer,  becaufe  I  do 
not  hoot  and  hollow,  and  make  a  noife.  Addifon. 

He  with  his  hounds  comes  hollowing  from  the  liable, 
Makes  love  with  nods,  an-d  kneels  beneath  a  table.  Pope, 

HOL'LOW-HEART'ED,  adj.  Dilhoneft ;  infincere  ; 
of  praftice  or  lentiment  differing  from  profeflion. — What 
could  be  expefted  from  him,  but  knotty  and  crooked  hol¬ 
low-hearted  dealings  ?  Howel. 

The  hollow-hearted,  difaffefted, 

And  clofe  malignants,  are  detefted.  Hudihras. 

HOL'LOW  ROOT.  See  Adoxa  and  Fumaria. 

HOL'LOWING,  J'.  The  aft  of  fcoopingout  any  thing, 
fo  as  to  make  it  hollow. 

HOL'LOWLY,  o.dv.  [from  hollow.]  With-  cavities. 
Unfaithfully  ;  infincerely  ;  dilhoneftly  ; 

O  earth,  bear  witnefs, 

And  crown  what  I  profefs  with  kind  event. 

If  I  fpeak  true;  if  hollowly,  invert 

What  bell  is  boaded  me  to  mifehief !  Shakefpeare. 

HOL'LOWNESS,  f.  [from  hollow.]  Cavity;  Hate  of  be¬ 
ing  hollow. — If  you  throw  a  Hone  or  a  dart,  they  give  no 
found  ;  no  more  do  bullets,  except  they  happen  to  be  a 
little  hollowed  in  the  caltirig,  which  kollowr.efs  penneth  the 
air.  Bacon. — Deceit ;  infincerity  ;  treachery. — When  ex¬ 
perience  -fihall  have  lliown  us  the  hardnefs  of  moll  hearts, 
the  hollowncjs  of  others,  and  the  bafenefs  and  ingratitude 
of  almoil  all,  we  lhall  find  that  a  friend  is  the  gift  of  God, 
and  that  he  only  who  made  hearts,  can  unite  them.  South. 
Concave  form ; 

Nought  is  there  under  heav’ns  wide  kollownejje. 

That  moves  more  deare  companion  of  mind 
Than  beautie  brought  t’unworthi£  wretch'ednefle, 
Through  envie’s  fnares,  or  fortune’s  freaks  unkind.  Spenf. 

HOLLS,  a  lake  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of  Agger- 
huus  :  feventy  miles  north  of  Chrilliania. 

HOL'LY,  /:  in  botany,  fee  Ilex.  KNEE  HOLLY,  fee 
Ruscus.  SEA  HOLLY,  fee  Eryngium. 

HOL'LYHOCK,  f.  in  botany.  See  Alcea. 

HOLLZKIR'CHEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Franco¬ 
nia,  and  county  of  Wertheim  :  nine  miles  eall  of  Wer- 
theim,  and  fourteen  fouth-weft  of  Wurzburg. 

HOLM,  [Sax.  hulmus,  infula  amnica ,]  denotes  an  ille  or 
fenny  ground,  according  to  Bede  ;  or  a  river-ifiand.  And 
where  any  place  is  called  by  that  name,  and  this  lyllable 
is  joined  with  any  other  in  the  names  of  places,  it  figni- 
fies  a  place  furrounded  with  water ;  as  the  Faltholmes  and 
Stepholmes  in  the  Severn  near  Brillol ;  but,  if'the  fituation 
of  the  place  is  not  near  the  water,  it  may  then  iignify  a 
hilly  place ;  holm,  in  Saxon,  fignifying  alio  a  hill,  or  cliff. 

HOLM,  one  of  the  fmaller  Orkney  iflands :  half  a  mile 
eall  of  Wellra. 

HOLM,  cne  of  the  fmaller  Orkney  iflands  :  one  mile 
and  a  half  weft  from  Eda. 

HOLM,  a  fmall  ifland  among  the  Orkneys,  betwen  Pa- 
mona  and  Hoy. 

HOLM  ABBY,  or  Holm’s  Cultram,  a  fmall  town  in 
the  county  of  Cumberland,  iituated  on  the  fide  of  an  aim 
of  the  fea,  with  a  market  on  Saturdays  :  twenty-feven 
miles  nortli-weft  of  Penrith,  and  310  north  of  London. 

HOLM  OAK,/,  in  botany.  See  Quercus. 

HOLM,  SEA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Eryingium. 

HOLM'ESTRAND,  ,a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  province 
of  Aggerhuus  :  thirty  miles  fouth  of  Chrilliania.  Lat. 
59.  30.  N.  Ion.  10.  30.  E.  Greenwich. 

HOLMS,  two  fmall  iflands  of  Scotland,  among  the  Ork¬ 
neys,  about  a  mile  fouth  from  the  ifland  of  Sanda. 

HOLMSKIOL'DIA,/!  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs. 
didynamia,  order  angiofpermia.  The  elfential  generic 
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characters  are — Calyx  five-toothed,  dilated,  very  much 
ip  read  ;  corolla  ringent ;  capfule  mnny-feeded. 

HoimSkioldia  I  uiguinea,  a  Angle  fpecies.  It  is  a  ihrub 
with  fquare  branches  ;  leaves  oppofite,  ovate  or  heart  - 
ihaped,  acute,  ferrate,  dotted;  peduncles  axillary,  oppo¬ 
fite,  many-flowered,  leafy';  calyx  and  corolla  red.  Native 
of  Bengal. 

HO'LO,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Suder- 
manlar.d  :  twenty-four  miles  fouth-weft  of  Stockholm. 

HOI/OCAUST,  J.  [from  oAo?,  Gr.  the  whole,  and  y.cuu, 
to  burn  or  confume.]  A  burnt  facrifice  ;  a  facrifice  of 
tvhic-h  the  whole  was  confirmed  by  fire,  and  nothing  re¬ 
tained  by  the  offerer. — Let  the  eye  behold  no  evil  thing, 
and  it  is  made  a  facrifice ;  let  the  tongue  fpeak  no  filthy 
word,  and  it  becomes  an  oblation;  let  the  hand  do  no  un¬ 
lawful  action,  and  you  render  it  a  holocaufl.  Ray. 

HOL'OCRON,  in  ancient  geography,  a  mountain  of 
Macedon. , 

KOLOCZOW'SKA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palati¬ 
nate  of  Lemberg:  fifty-two  miles  eaft  of  Lemberg. 

HOLOFER'NES,  lieutenant-general  of  the  armies  of 
Nebuchadonofor  king  of  Aflyria,  who,  having  in  a  remark¬ 
able  encounter  overcome  ArphaxadkingoftheMedes,  fent 
to  all  the  neighbouring  nations  demanding  them  to  fub- 
mit  to  his  authority.  Then,  putting  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  army,  he  paffed  the  Euphrates,  entered  Ci¬ 
licia  and  Syria,  and  fubdued  thofe  provinces.  Being  re- 
foved  to  make  a  conqueft  of  Egypt,  he  advanced  towards 
Judaea,  little  expeCting  to  meet  with  any  refiitance  from 
the  jews.  In  the  mean  time,  he  was  informed  that  they 
were  preparing  to  oppofe  him  ;  and  Achior,  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Ammonites,  represented  to  him  that  the 
Hebrews  were  a  people  protected  in  a  particular  manner 
by  Almighty  God,  fo  long  as  they  were  obedient  to  him  ; 
and  therefore  he  Should  not  flatter  himfelf.  with  expeCta- 
tions  of  overcoming  them.  Holofernes,  enraged  at  this 
difcourfe,  commanded  Achior  to  be  conveyed  within  fight 
of  the  walls  of  Bethulia,'  and  tied  to  a  tree,  and  left  there, 
whither  the  Jews  came  and  releafed  him.  In  the  mean 
time  Holofernes  formed  the  fiege  of  Bethulia  ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  cut  off  the  water  which  fupplied  the  city,  and  fet 
guards  at  the  only  fountain  which  the  belieged  had  near 
the  walls,  the  inhabitants  were  foon  reduced  to  extremity, 
and  resolved  to  furrender,  if  God  fhould  not  fend  them 
Succour  in  five  days.  Judith,  being  informed  of  their 
refolution,  conceived  the  defign  of  destroying  Holofernes 
in  his  camp.  She  took  her  fineSt  attire,  and  went  out  of 
Bethulia  with  her  maid-fervant ;  and  being  brought  to 
the  general,  fhe  pretended  that  fhe  could  no  longer  en¬ 
dure  the  exceffes  of  the  jews  ;  and  that  fhe  came  to  fur- 
render  herfelf  to  him.  As  foon  as  Holofernes  law  her,  he 
was  taken  with  her  beauty  ;  and  invited  her  to  a  great 
fealt,  which  he  prepared  for  the  purpofe  of  enjoying  her. 
But  he  drank  fo  much  wine,  that  inebriety  unfitted  him 
for  his  pafiion.  Judith,  in  the  night,  decapitated  him 
with  his  own  fword  ;  and,  dealing  from  the  camp,  returned 
to  Bethulia  with  the  head  of  Holofernes.  A?  foon  as  it 
was  day,  the  befieged  made  a  fally  upon  the  enemies,  who, 
going  into  their  general’s  tent,  found  his  head lefs  body 
wallowing  in  its  blood.  They  then  difcovered  that  Judith 
had  deceived  them,  and,  flying  with  precipitation,  left  the 
camp  abounding  with  rich  fpoils ;  the  Jews  purfued  them, 
killed  a  great  number,  and  returned  loaded  with  booty. 
See  the  book  of  'Judith. 

HOL'OGRAM,  and  HOL'OGRAPH,  [from  oAo;,  Gr. 
all,  and  to  write.]  Something  written  wholly  in 

the  hand-writing  of  the  perfon  who  figns  it.  The  word 
is  chiefly  ufed  in  Speaking  of  a  teftament  written  in  the 
teftator’s  own  hand.  The  Romans  did  not  approve’of 
holographic  teftaments ;  and,  though  Valentinian  autho¬ 
rised  them,  they  were  not  ui'ed  where  the  civil  law  was  in 
full  force. 

IIOLOM'ETER,  f.  [from  0A0?,  Gr.  whole,  and  ptrgov, 
a  mealure.]  A  mathematical  instrument  of  general  uS'e  in 
menfuration. 


H  O  L 

HOL'OMIN,  a  fmall  island  of  Scotland,  near  the  welt 
coalt  of  the  island  of  Mull. 

HO'LON.  See  Hilen. 

HO'LON,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Pe-tclie-li:  twelve  miles  weft-l'outh-weft  of 
Telling-ting. 

HOLOPHLYCTTDES, /.  [from  oA?c,  Gr.  whole,  and 
(pAt/jCI:?,  a  puStuie.]  Little  pimples  all  over  the  body. 

HOLOSCHCE'NUS,  f.  in  botany.  See  Scirpus. 

KOL'OSIC,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Lem¬ 
berg  :  forty  miles  weft-north-weft  of. Lemberg. 

•  HOLOS'TEA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Stellaria. 

HOLOS'TEUMjyi  [from  oAo?,  Gr.  ail,  and  odhon,  bony  ; 
faid  to  be  fo  called  per  antiphro/in,  from  its  tendernefs.] 
In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  triandria,  order  trigy- 
nia,  natural  order  of  caryophyilei',  (caryophylleae,  Jvjf.) 
The  generic  characters  are — Calyx  :  perianthium  five¬ 
leaved  ;  leaflets  ovate,  permanent.  Corolla  :  petals  five, 
two-parted,  blunt,  equal.  Stamina :  filaments  three,  fili¬ 
form,  Shorter  than  the  corolla,  antherse  roundish.  Piftil- 
lum:  germ  roundish  ;  Styles  three,  filiform  ;  ftigmas  bjunt- 
ifh.  Pericarpium  :  capl'ule  one-celled,  fubcylindric,  ga¬ 
ping  at  the  tip.  Seeds:  very  many,  roundish.  Calyx  five¬ 
leaved  ;  petals  five  ;  capfule  one-celled,  S’ubcylindrical, 
opening  at  the  top. 

Species,  i.  Holofteum  cordatum,  or  heart-leaved  holof- 
teum  :  leaves  fubcordate.  Stems  decumbent,  creeping, 
fomewhat  rigid  at  bottom.  Leaves  opposite,  orbiculate- 
cordate,  fubfeffde.  Native  of  Jamaica  and  Surinam.  In 
the  former  it  is  common,  and  thrives  veiy  luxuriantly. 
Browne  calls  it  the  larger  American  chickzoeed ;  and  fays, 
that  it  grows  in  tufts,  and  Seldom  rifes  above  ten  or  twelve 
inches  from  the  ground  ;  that  the  fmaller  birds  feed  much 
upon  the  Seeds,  but  that  it  is  feldom  put  to  any  other  uSe, 
except  that  large  wads  of  the  freSh  plant  heated  over  a 
gentle  fire  are  Sometimes  applied  to  hard  and  painful  fwel- 
lings,  in  order  to  relax  the  parts  and  dilpofe  the  obstruc¬ 
tions  to  a  rel'olution. 

2.  Holofteum  diandrum,  or  two-ftamened  holofteum  : 
Stems  procumbent,  very  rigid;  leaves  roundish,  flowers 
two-Stamened.  Tins  plant  is  very  fmall,  feldom  rifing 
above  fix  or  feven  inches  from  the  ground.  Native  of 
Jamaica,  but  not  common  ;  annual. 

3.  Holofteum  fucculentum,  or  fucculent  holofteum: 
leaves  elliptic,  fleflry.  Native  of  New  York. 

4.  Holofteum  hirl'utum,  or  hairy  holofteum :  leaves  or- 
biculate,  hirfute.  Native  of  Malabar. 

5.  Holofteum  umbellatum,  or  umbelled  holofteum  : 
flowers  umbelled.  Native  of  Spain,  Italy,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Svviflerland,  and  England  ;  where  it  was  firft  no¬ 
ticed  on  walls  at  Norwich,  and  on  walls  and  banks  in  the 
neighbourhood,  by  Mr.  John  Pitchford  in  fpring-  1765. 
It  was  alfo  found  near  Bury  in  Suffolk,  by  fir  Thomas 
Grey  Cullum,  bart.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  flowering  in 
April  and  M-ty.  See  Acrostichum,  Juncus,  Plan- 

TAGO,  and  POLYCARPON. 

HOLOTKU'RIA,  J'.  [from  oAo?,  Gr.  whole,  and  aga,  a 
tail.]  In  helminthology,  a  genus  belonging  to  the  order 
of  molluS'ca,  the  characters  of  which  are  :  body  detached, 
cylindrical,  thick,  naked,  and  open  at  the  extremity ; 
mouth  Surrounded  by  fleShy  branched  tentacula  or  feelers. 
The  fpecies  are  all  inhabitants  of  the  fea,  and  have  the  fa¬ 
culty  of  expanding  or  contracting  at  pleafure.  The  an¬ 
terior  aperture  ferves  them  both  as  a  mouth  and  a  vent ; 
and  from,  the  hinder  one  they  rejeCt  the  water  fucked  in 
at  the  orifice  or  mouth :  the  tentacula  Serve  as  feelers  for 
their  food,  and.  are  retraCtile.  Molt  of  them  give  out  lu¬ 
minous  fcintillations,  or  a  Strong  phoiphoric  light,  which 
appears  to  arife  from  the  variety  and  Splendour  of  their 
colours.  All  the  fpecies  die  in  about  two  hours  after 
they  are  taken  out  of  the  Sea,  when  the  brightness  of  their 
colours  is  confiderabiy  diminished.  There  are  twenty- 
three  fpecies  now  afcertained,  viz. 

1.  Holothuria  elegans,  the  moft  elegant  of  this  curious 
genus  of  gelatinous  animals.  The.  body  is  elongated  and 
1  _  cylindrical, 
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cylindrical,  in  form  not  unlike  a  cucumber,  and  will 
often  grow  to  a  foot  in  length.  It  is  covered  all  over 
with  white  papillas,  which  are  rettaftile ;  fo  that,  when 
protruded,  they  have  the  appearance  and  eft'eift  of  prickles  ; 
when  retraced,  they  appear  like  pellucid  drops  on  the 
furface  of  the  fkin  ;  when  the  animal  dies,  thefe  prickles, 
and  even  the  rudiments  of  them,  entirely  difappear.  The 
mouth,  or  upper  orifice,  is  furnilhed  with  twenty  tenta¬ 
cula,  which  are  ftellate  or  branched,  and  ferve  as  feelers 
to  deteft  and  gral'p  its  food  ;  they  being  all  retraftile,  like 
the  horns  of  i'nails.  The  whole  animal  has  the  power  of 
extending  or  contracting  itfelf  at  pleafure  ;  fo  that,  when 
in  fearch  of  food,  it  is  feen  in  an  elongated  or  cylindrical 
form  ;  when  filled,  and  at  reft,  in  a  broad  or  oval  form. 
When  touched,  it  matiifefts  its  fenfe  of  being  difturbed, 
by  fweiling  its  body.  The  colour  of  its  back  is  a  reddifh 
brown  ;  Tides  and  belly  whitilh  grey  ;  band  round  the 
mouth,  and  the  anal  or  pofterior  orifice,  dull  red.  This 
curious  fpecies  is  correctly  delineated  in  the  Holothuria 
Plate  I.  fig.  i,  in  its  expanded  or  elongated  ftate.  Tig.  s', 
reprefents  the  fame  animal  in  its  contracted  ftate,  with 
the  belly  diffeCted  open,  in  order  to  Ihow  the  ftruCtur.e  of 
its  internal  organs.  In  the  upper  part,  juft  below  the 
mouth,  hangs  a  bag,  which  receives  all  the  indigeftible 
parts  of  its  food,  and  returns  them  through  the  lame  open¬ 
ing  ;  but  the  exCrementitious  fluid  or  water  taken  into 
the  inteftines,  which  are  large'  and  capacious,  and  of  a 
blackifh-green  colour,  is  fquirted  out  with  the  force  of  a 
fiphon,  through  the  anal  orifice.  The  layers  of  mu'cular 
fibre  which  line  the  cuticle,  form  ftripes  of  yellowilh  and 
red,  and  fliow  the  annular  furrows  or  wrinkles,  on  the 
red  parts,  wlijcli  give  the  animal  the  power  of  locoma- 
tion,  by  alternately  contracting  and  extending  its  body, 
like  the  fnail  or  earth-worm.  The  liver  is  yellowilh- 
brown,  covered  with  convoluted  cirri ;  below  which  is 
the  ovarium,  changed  with  its  young.  At  a,  is  fliown 
two  of  the  tentacula,  removed  from  the  orifice  of  the 
mouth,  and  greatly  magnified,  to  exhibit  the  ftellated 
feelers  when  put  in  action,  or  extended  to  catch  its  prey, 
which  Confifts  of  l'mall  marine  fhell  and  other  animals,  of 
various  kinds.  This  principally  inhabits  the  Northern 
Seas  ;  and  in  the  higher  latitudes  it  partakes  almoft  entirely 
of  a  hoary  whitenefs. 

2.  Holothuria  priapus  ;  a  fmall  but  curious  fpecies,  dif¬ 
fering  greatly  from  all  its  congeners.  One  part  of  the 
body  is  about  four  inches  long,  yellowifh-brown,  made 
up  of  numerous  annular  rings  or  ftrias,  from  which  it  de¬ 
rives  its  power  of  motion.  The  other  part  of  the  body 
confifts  of  a  large  gland,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two 
inches  long,  thicker  than  the  other  part,  inflated,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  longitudinal  ftrice,  or  in  an  oppoflte  direCtiqri 
to  thofe  of  the  other  part  of  the  body,  and  of  a  reddifli 
Colour.  Thefe  longitudinal  ftriae  are  twenty-four  in  num¬ 
ber,  terminating  in  an  annular  ring,  which  forms  a  con¬ 
cave  orifice,  furniflied  with  numerous  recurvated  fpines 
within.  The  orifice  at  the  extremity  of  the  other  part, 
or  body  properly  To  called,  is  lurrounded  by  three  wrin¬ 
kled  ftriae,  from  which  it  has  the  faculty  of  protruding 
and  retracting  at  pleafure,  a  large  fafciculus  or  mafs  of 
tentacula,  as  reprefented  in  the  aforementioned  Engrav¬ 
ing,  at  fig.  3.  This  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Indian  and 
Mediterranean  Seas. 

3.  Holothuria  phantapus,  a  moll  lingular  fpecies,  en¬ 
dued  with  the  power  of  affixing  itfelf  immoveably  to  any 
foreign  body.  Externally,  and  in  the  adult  ftate,  it  is  of 
a  braffy  or  yellowilh  colour ;  but  by  means  of  a  black 
mucous  matter  which  exudes  through  the  pores  of  the 
Ikin,  its  general  appearance  is  that  of  a  dark  difcoloured 
bronze.  When  contracted  and  at  reftf  its  fliape  is  rather 
ovate,  obtufe  at  one  end,  and  conic  or  tapering  at  the 
other  ;  but  it  has  the  power  of  extending  itfelf  into  a  cy  ¬ 
lindrical  form,  by  means  of  numerous  wrinkles  or  ft  rim 
with  which  the  mufcles  of  the  anterior  and  pofterior  parts 
are  furnilhed  ;  and  the  mufcles  of  the  body  being  made 
tip  with  tranfverfe  ftriae,  are  calculated  to  give  greater  ex- 
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ertion  either  to  the  head  or  tail,  as  occafion  may  require. 
The  anterior  end  is  of  a  pale  pink  colour,  covered  with 
deep  red  papillae  ;  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  orifice  or 
mouth  of  the  animal,  furniflied  with  ftrong  flelhy  tenta- 
culos,  confifting  of  ten  branches,  fimbriated  at  the  extre¬ 
mities,  retraCtile,  and  apparently  endued  with  a  very  deli  ¬ 
cate  fenfe  of  feeling.  The  pofterior  extremity  is  perfo¬ 
rated  for  the  exclufion  of  water,  and  is  of  a  reddilh  co¬ 
lour,  lurrounded  with  fmall  tentacula.  The  abdomen  or 
belly  is  flattened,  and  covered  all  over  with  lead-coloured, 
papillae,  which  aCt  as  fuckers,  and  enable  the  animal  to 
affix  itfelf  immoveably  to  a  rock  or  other  fubllances,  where 
it  is  deftined  to  wait  for  its  prey,  amidft  the  dafhing  waves 
cff  the  turbulent  ocean.  This  fpecies  is  delineated  on  the 
Holothuria  Plate  II.  at  fig.  t,  in  its  contracted  or  qui- 
efcent  ltate.  Fig.  2,  (hows  the  pofterior  extremity,  fome- 
what  magnified,  with  the  fmall  tentacula  exferted.  Fig.  3, 
reprefents  the  anterior  part,  or  orifice  of  the  mouth,  mag¬ 
nified,  with  the  ten  branched  tentacula  prepared  for  pi  j- 
trufion.  Fig.  4,  exhibits  the  tentacula  when  completely 
protruded,  and  fully  expanded  to  feize  its  prey.*  Fig.  5, 
is  a  difieCtion  of  the  body,  by  profefior  Muller,  Ihowing 
the  beautiful  anaftomofes  of  the  vefleis  in  the  membrane 
which  covers  the  mufcles,  with  the  arrangement  of  the  iri- 
teftines  and  other  vifcera.  It  inhabits  the  Norway  and 
Mediterranean  Seas.  At  a,  is  delineated  one  of  the  young 
of  this  fpecies,  which  is  at  firft  covered  over  with  a  kind 
of  thin  fcales,  that  afterwards  fall  off,  but  which  (hine 
like  bumifhed  gold.  Its  pofterior  part  is  not  completely 
evolved  ;  but  the  anteribr  is  fliown  in  the  full  vigour  o: 
throwing  out  its  tentacula  in  fearch  of  food.  At  b ,  the 
fame  young  phafltapus  is  fhown  with  the  tentacula  re- 
traded,  and  at  reft,  but  with  the  peduncles  of  the  belly 
thrown  out,  to  attach  itfelf  fecurelv  to  its  temporary  relt- 
ing-place.  At  c,  is  fliown  one  of  the  young  tentacula ; 
and  at  d,  one  of  the  peduncles  or  fuckers ;  both  magnified. 
It  is  a  pleafing  as  well  as  curious  fight,  to  fee  thefe  little 
creatures  fhining  like  ftars  round  the  dufky  parent,  on  the 
broken  rocks  and  fliingles  of  the  fea-fliore. 

4.  Holothuria  frondofa :  fo  named  from  the  tpntacula 
being  frondofe,  or  in  the  fliape  of  fronds-  or  fern- leaves. 
Body  fmootli,  ovate-oblong  ;  and  yellowiih-green  ;  tenta¬ 
cula  ten,  larger  than  the  head ;  with  three  apertures  be¬ 
hind  the  head,  approximate,  and  a  lateral  one  more  re¬ 
mote.  Inhabits  the  North  Seas. 

5.  Holothuria  tremula,  or  quivering  holothuria:  from 
eight  to  twelve  inches  in  length.  Its  figure  is  cyiindric 
when  in  aCtion;  but  contraded  into  a  ball  when  at  reft. 
The  back  is  dark  brown,  covered  with  pyramidal  nipples, 
of  a  dark  colour  at  their  balls,  but  white  at  their  apex. 
They  are  of  two  different  fizes ;  the  larger  occupy  the 
length  of  the  back,  in  number  fourteen  on  each  fide. 
The  fmaller  are  fcattered  without  order,  in  every  part'or 
the  back.  Out  of  them  all  exi'udes  a  whitifli  mucilage, 
ferving  to  lubricate  the  bodyu  Hence  all  the  nipples 
feem  to  be  fo  many  glands  furniflied  with  an  excretory- 
dud,  the  aperture  of  which  is  fo  minute  as  not  to-be  dif. 
coverable  byr  the  help  of  a  common  magnifier.  The  belly 
is  of  a  pale  brown,  fet  all  over  with  cyiindric  tentacula, 
in  fuch  numbers  that  the  head  of  a  pin  could  fcarcely 
find  room  between  them.  They  are  of  a  Aiming  white 
nef's,  except  the  extremity,  which  is  of  a  dark  colour,  and 
fhaped  like  a  focket.  By  the  help  of  thefe  the  creature 
fixes  its  body  at  the  bottom  of  the  Tea,  or  at  the  foot  of 
rocks,  fo  as  not  to  be  forced  away  by  waves  or  tempefts. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean  Seas. 

6.  Holothuria  phyfalis :  body  ovate,  fomewhat  trian¬ 
gular,  carinated,  or  keel-fhaped.  It  has  very  much  the 
appearance  of  a  tranfparent  bladder,  of  confiderable  five, 
and  of  a  fine  rofe-colour  inclining  to  purple,  green_on  fin¬ 
back,  with  a. fort  of  fimbriated  keel  formed  in  feftoon?, 
rnd  placed  like  a  rulf  on  the  upper  part.  By  railing  this 
appendage' above  the  water,  it  makes  it  ferve  the  purpole 
of  a  fail.  A  number  cf  pendulous  cirri  or  feelers  proceed 
from  the  under  fide,  which  enable  it  either  to  feize  and 
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devour  its  prey,  or  to  caft  anchor ,  and  fix  itfelf  on  the 
moving  furface  of  the  waves.  It  inhabits  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

7.  Holothuria  Thaiia  :  body  oblong,  yellowifn  green, 
with  a  lquare  creft  or  comb,  and  entire  lateral  lines.  In¬ 
habits  the  American  and  Weft-Indian  Seas. 

8.  Holothuria  caudata :  body  oblong,  greenifli,  with  a 
round  deprefied  creft  or  comb,  and  lateral  interrupted 
lines  ;  posterior  part  ending  in  a  projection  or  tail.  In¬ 
habits  the  American  and  Indian  ocean. 

9.  Holothuria  denudata  :  body  oblong,  yellowifh-green, 
with  interrupted  lateral  lines,  and  without  creft  or  tail. 
Inhabits  the  American  ocean.  This  and  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  are  of  an  uncertain  genus ;  the  body  in  each  of 
them  is  rounded,  and  (lowly  tapering  to  both  ends  ;  front 
three  to  four  inches  long,  and  about  one  in  diameter  ; 
tranfparent,  of  a  firm  gelatinous  confiftence,  and  hollow  ; 
opening  by  a  final!  triangular  aperture  next  the  head,  and 
a  narrow  round  one  at  the  other  extremity;  they  have  a 
fpiral  milky  line  down  the  back,  under  this  another  larger 
opalce  one,  and  on  each  fide  below  thefe  another  fmaller 
purple  one.  They  are  moltly  found  Angle,  and  fometimes 
(ticking  lengthways  together,  fuppoled  in  the  aft  of  co¬ 
pulation. 

10.  Holothuria  pentaftes :  in  form  fomewhat  refembling 
the  Sepia  genus;  but  it  has  the  power  of  changing  or  va¬ 
rying  its  fttape,  by  extending  its  body  to  a  long  and  cy¬ 
lindrical  figure,  or  of  contracting  it  into  a  cone,  or  a 
broad  oval.  It  derives  this  faculty  from  the  tranfverfe 
wrinkles  or  ftrias  with  which  its  whole  body  is  made  up, 
tiie  fibres  of  which  unite  with,  or  are  tied  into,  five  longi¬ 
tudinal  elaftic  bands  or  ftripes,  which  give  it  the  figure 
of  a  pentagon  ;  whence  its  name.  On  the  upper  extre¬ 
mity  of  each  of  thefe  longitudinal  bands,  are  placed  a 
feries  of  papillae,  in  pairs,  which  extend  about  one  third 
of  the  length  of  the  body,  and  have  the  faculty  of  throw¬ 
ing  out  (mail  retraftile  filaments,  by  which  they  can  at 
pieafure  affix  themfelves  to  any  extraneous  fubftance.  The 
mouth  or  orifice  is  encompaffed  with  an  elegant  fringe  of 
ramified  tentacula,  of  changeable  colours,  partaking  of 
red,  yellow,  and  silvery  white,  with  a  reddish-yellow  band 
round  the  neck.  The  colour  of  the  whole  animal  is  a 
reddifh  brown,  which  is  interchangeably  deeper  or  lighter, 
In  proportion  as  it  extends  or  contrafts  its  form.  The 
longitudinal  bands  are  of  a  deeper  red,  varied  with  white 
tranfverfe  ftripes  beneath  the  papillae ;  which  are  whitilh 
at  the  top,  and  deep  chefnut  at  the  bafe.  This  fpecies  is 
found  in  all  the  European  Seas  ;  and  is  delineated  on  the 
Holothuria  Plate  III.  fig.  1.  At  fig.  2,  the  fame  animal 
Is  flsown  dilfefted  open,  to  exhibit  the  inteftinal  canal, 
tubes  of  the  tentacula,  Sec. 

xi  Holothuria  papillofa:  a  fmail  fpecies,  egg-fhaped, 
and  of  a  yellewifh  colour.  The  whole  body  is  every 
where  covered  with  fpinous  papillae  ;  whence  its  name. 
The  orifice  or  mouth  is  fui'niihed  with  ten  dilatable  ten¬ 
tacula,  in  the  fhape  of  fronds.  It  has  a  pale  pink  colour 
round  the  neck  ;  mouth  encircled  with  a  deep  red  flefhy 
mufcle,  bordered  with  white ;  tentacula  red  and  white  : 
correctly  delineated  in  the  Engraving  at  fig.  3.  It  inha¬ 
bits  the  North  Sea. 

12.  Holothuria  Spallanzani :  a  very  curious  fpecies, 
lately  difeovered  among!!  the  other  inhabitants  cf  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  by  the  ingenious  naturalift  and  travel¬ 
ler  Spallanzani ;  whence  it  has  affumed  his  name. 

13.  Holothuria  fquamata,  a  (mall  fpecies,  covered  all 
over  with  fquamae  or  feales;  whence  its  name.  It  is  of  a 
bright  yellow,  and  fhines  like  burnifhed  gold.  It  adheres 
firmly  to  rocks  ;  and  is  furnifhed  with  eight  branched 
tentacula,  of  a  lighter  yellow  than  the  body.  In  its  qui- 
efeent  or  contracted  ftate,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  large 
yellow,  maggot,  or  grub.  It  is  delineated  on  the  Engraving 
at  fig,  4.,  as  it  appears  when  in  aftion,  with  the  tentacula 
dilated.  Thefe  inhabit  the  Northern  Ocean. 

14.  Holothuria  penicillus  :  a  minute  (pecie^,  with  the 
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body  cruftaceous  or  bony,  formed  like  a  vafe,  ar.d  fluted 
with  reddifh-brown  and  biuifh-white.  The  orifice  or 
mouth  is  red ;  and  puts  forth  eight  tentacula;  each  fur¬ 
nifhed  at  the  top  with  briftly  filaments,  not  unlike  a  pen- 
cil-brufn  ;  whence  it  received  its  name.  It  has  a  brown 
and  orange  indented  collar;  beneath  which  is  a  ring  of 
tentacula  or  feelers  in  the  fhape  of  grain,  which  are  pen¬ 
dulous  and  retraftile.  It  is  found  immoveably  fixed  to 
rocks  or  ftones  by  its  bafe ;  and,  when  contrafted,  affumes 
the  fiiape  of  a  button.  It  has  a  place  among  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  North  Sea ;  and  is  correftly  delineated  on  the 
Engraving  at  fig.  5. 

15.  Holothuria  fufus :  a  very  fmail  and  (lender  fpecies, 
furnifhed  with  ten  radiate  tentacula  ;  body  fufiform,  fer¬ 
ruginous,  rough  with  minute  feales,  and  befet  with  very 
fhort  fibres  ;  protruding  a  cup-(haped  hollow  body,  fur¬ 
nished  beneath  with  a  neck,  and  dilated  above  into  an  orb, 
perforated  in  the  middle  with  a  black  foramen  ;  which 
is  the  orifice  or  mouth  ;  the  tentacula  are  denticulate  at 
the  fides.  Inhabits  the  deeps  of  the  Northern  Seas. 

16.  Holothuria  inhserens  :  decorated  with  longitudinal 
whitilh  ftripes,  and  furnifhed  with  twelve  red  tentacula. 
Body  long,  narrow,  pellucid,  and  covered  with  innume¬ 
rable  vifeid  papillae,  by  means  of  which  it  (ticks  to  what¬ 
ever  it  touches  ;  the  tentacula  are  llefliy,  lanceolate,  and 
denticulate  or  (lightly  branched  on  each  fide.  Inhabits 
the  Northern  and  Red  Seas. 

17.  Holothuria  lasvis :  furnifhed  with  filvery-.white  ten-.- 
tacula;  body  with  five  rowsof  lines  and  dots;-  foft,  fmooth, 
whitilh,  pellucid,  from  one  to  fix  inches  long;  tentacula 
eight-cleft  at  the-tip.  Inhabits  the  Greenland  Seas,  among, 
rocks;  hides  itfelf  frequently  in  the  clay,  protruding 
every  other  one  of  its  tentacula,.  and  contrafting  the, 
others. 

18.  Holothuria  minuta:  the  fmalleft  of  the  genus  ;  fur¬ 
nifhed  with  twelve  (lender  tentacula  ;  body  covered  with 
five  rows  of  papillae  or  warts.  Inhabits  the  Greenland  Seas, 
with  a  fandy  bottom ;  and  moves  very  (lowly  by  means  of 
its  extended  papilla:.  This  fpecies  is  only  four  lines  long, 
glabrous,  fubmembranaceous,  whitifh,  and  reddifh ;  ten¬ 
tacula  fometimes  yellowifn,  and  fix-cleft  at  the  tip. 

19.  Holothuria  forcipata  :  five  inches  long ;  both  ends: 
narrow  and  conic,  the  anterior  one  forcipated ;  body  foft* 
lubricous,  with  a  thin  (kin  covered  with  innumerable  fine 
dots ;  forceps  rigid,  ochre-yellow,  with  curved  fangs.. 
Inhabits  the  Greenland  Seas,,  with  a  clayey  bottom  ;  and 
is  often  the  food  of  the  Cottus  fcorpio. 

20.  Holothuria  zonaria:  .body  oblong,  depreffed;  with 
a  flefii-coloured  mouth  or  (heath,  and  a  whitifh  hyaline 
pouch  ;  body  marked  with  five  yellow  zones;  whence  its- 
name.  Inhabits  the  lea  round  Antigua. 

ai.  Holothuria  vittata  :  from  fix  to  eight  inches  long  ; 
decorated  with  white  bands  dotted  with  brown;  tentacula 
lanceolate,  and  toothed  at  the  fides.  Inhabits  the  Red 
Sea  ;  and  adheres  faft  to  the  hands,  by  means  of  its  vifeid 
papilla:.  * 

22.  Holothuria  maxima  :  body  near  a  foot  long,  rigid, 
and  nearly  fquare  ;  above  convex.;  beneath  flat,  and  edged 
with  white  ;  tentacula  filiform,  and  cut  like  petals  at  the 
tip.  Inhabits  the  Red  Sea. 

23.  Holothuria  impatiens :  a  fmail  fpecies,  furnifhed 
with  twenty  tentacula,  filiform,  feven-cleft,  and  denticu¬ 
late  at  the  tip  ;  body  hardifh,  cinereous,  varied  with  fpots 
and  bands,  rough,  with  hemifphserical  warts,  whitifh  in 
the  middle,  and  approximate;  tentacula  hyaline,  dotted 
with  black.  Inhabits  the  fhores  of  the  Red  Sea,  under 
ftones,  or  in  the  pores  of  the  Spongia  officinalis. 

HOLOWfNE,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Chelm  :  twenty-eight  miles  noj  th-eaft  of  Chelm. 

HOLP.  The  old  preterite  and  participle  paffive  of  help. 
— His  great  love,  (harp  as  his  fpur,  hath  ho/p  him.  Shakcfp . 

HOL'PEN.  The  old  participle  paffive  of  help. — In  a 
long  trfink  the  found  is  holpen,  though  both  the  mouth 
and  the  ear  be  a  handful  from  the  trunk.  Bacon. 

HOLPOL'CHh. 
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HOLPOL'CHI  KIAMEN,  a  poll  of  Chinefe.  Tartary, 
inthe  country  of  the  Eluths.  Lat.  4.5.  28.  N.  Ion.  117.  33. 
E.  Ferro. 

HOL'RAS,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of  Chrif- 
tianfand  :  twelve  miles-  fouth-weft  of  Chrillianfand. 

HOL'SMUNDEN,  or  Holtzmunden,  a  town  of  Ger¬ 
many,  in  Lower  Saxony,  and  principality  of  Wolfenbuttel, 
on  the  Werra:  twenty-one  miles  well  of  Limbeck,  and 
twenty-eight  north-weft  of  Gottingen. 

HQL'STEBR’OE,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  North  Jut¬ 
land,  iituated  on  a  river  not  deep  enough  to  be  navigable, 
which  runs  into  the  North  Sea.  The  principal  trade  of 
the  inhabitants  confilts  in  corn,  oxen,  and  horfes :  lixty- 
eight  miles  north  of  Ripen,  and  twenty-four  weft  of  Wi- 
borg. 

HOL'STEIN  (Duchy  of),  a  country  of  Germany,  in 
Lower  Saxony.  Including  the  lordlhip  of  Pinneberg,  it 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  duchy  of  Slefwick  and  the 
Baltic,  on  the  ealt  by  the  Baltic,  on  the  fouth  by  the 
duchy  of  Lauenberg,  the  territories  of  Lubeck,  and  Ham¬ 
burg  and  the  E'be,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Elbe  and  the 
German  Sea  ;  about  feventy  miles  in  length  from  eall  to 
weft,  and  forty-eight  in  breadth  from  north  to  fouth.  Its 
fituation  between  the  Baltic  and  the  German  Ocean  ex- 
pofes  it  to  frequent  ftorrns,  which  occafions  heavy  expence 
to  the  land-owners,  in  railing  dykes  to  prevent  inunda¬ 
tions,  elpecially  in  the  diftriels  bordering  on  the  German 
Sea  and  the  Elbe.  Thefe  diftridts  confill  of  excellent  marlh 
land,  producing  wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans,  peaf'e,  and  rape- 
feed,  in  great  plenty.  The  meadows  and  paftures  feed 
great  numbers  of  cattle,  both  milch  kine,  and  thofe  to  be 
fatted  for  the  butcher.  The  other  parts  of  the  country  are 
ftillmore  fertile.  Holftein  is  divided  into  four  provinces, 
namely,  Holftein  Proper,  Stormar,  Ditmartfen,  and  Wa- 
gria.  The  three  firft  of  thefe  were  formerly  called  Nordal- 
biniria ,  or  Saxony  beyond  the  Elbe.  The  Saxons  of  this  country 
were  a  free  people,  till  they  were  fubdued  by  Charlemagne, 
who  traniported  ten  thouland  families  into  Brabant,  Flan¬ 
ders,  and  Holland.  A  treaty  was  made  between  this  prince 
and  the  king  of  Denmark,  which  ftxed  the  river  Eider  as 
the  common  boundary  of  their  two  empires.  The  coun¬ 
try  on  the  fouth  of  the  river  was  called  the  Marche,  and  a 
margrave  appointed  to  defend  it.  Lothario,  duke  of  Sax¬ 
ony,  who  afterwards  became  emperor,  eredled  Holftein 
Proper  and  Stormar  into  a  county,  in  favour  of  the  count 
of  Scauenburg,  in  1106  ;  whofe  Ion,  Adolphus  II.  incor¬ 
porated  Wagria  with  Holftein,  and  peopled  his  eltates  writh 
ftrangers  from  Holland  and  W.eftphalia.  The  territories 
were  afterwards  divided  into  feparate  principalities.  One 
of  the  princes  who  reigned  here  obtained  from  the  king 
of  Denmark  the  inveftiture  of  Slefwick.  This  branch  be¬ 
came  extindl,  and  the  people  elected  Chriltian  I.  king  of 
Denmark,  who  became  duke  of  Slefwick,  and  count  of 
Holftein  ;  which  was  foon  after  eredled  into  a  duchy.  His 
pofterity  reigned  here  in  the  fame  manner  as  over  Den¬ 
mark.  The  branch  of  Holftein  Gottorpf,  founded  by  the 
fecond  lbn  of  king  Frederic  I.  was  often  difturbed  by  that 
which  reigned  in  Denmark;  and  in  1720,  the  reigning 
prince  was  entirely  dilpolTefied  of  his  dominions.  This 
prince  had  efpoufed  Anne,  eldelt  daughter  of  Peter  I.  em¬ 
peror  of  Ruftia.  In  174.3,  ‘his  fon,  Charles  Ulric,  was  by 
his  mother’s  filler,  Elizabeth,  emprefs  of  Ruftia,  declared 
grand  duke  of  Ruftia,  and  took  the  name  of  Peter  Feo- 
dorowitz.  The  king  of  Denmark  maintained  his  autho¬ 
rity  as  duke  of  Holftein  Gluckftadt,  wdiile  Peter  Feodo- 
rowitz  fupported  his  authority  over  Holftein  Gottorpf. 
The  principal  trading  towns  are  Altona,  Gluckftadt,  and 
Kiel.  The  exports  of  Holftein  are  wheat,  barley,  malt, 
ftarch,  buck-wheat,  peafe,  beans,  rape-feed,  horned  cat¬ 
tle,  Iheep,  ram's,  fwine,  horfes,  poultry,  butter,  cheele, 
venifon,  and  fifti. 

HOL'STEIN  (Luke),  a  learned  German,  born  at  Ham¬ 
burg  in  1596.  After  receiving  a  liberal  education  in  his 
even  country,  he  went  to  Paris,  wdiere  he  acquired  a  high 
reputation  for  learning  and  ingenuity,  and  was  converted 
by  father  Sirmond,  from  the  Lutheran  religion  in  which 
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he  had  been  brought  up,  to  the  Catholic  faith.  From 
Paris  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  patroniled  by  car¬ 
dinal  Francis  Barherini,  who  procured  him  a  canonry  of 
St.  Peter’s  ;  and  by  pope  Urban  he  was  appointed  librarian 
of  the  Vatican.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1661,  when  fixty-five 
years  of  age.  In  1630,  he  publilhed  at  Rome,  The  Life 
of  Pythagoras,  by  Porphyry,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  8vo. 
with  a  curious  dillertation  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Por¬ 
phyry,  and  obfervations  on  the  life  of  Pythagoras.  In 
1638,  he  publifhed  an  edition  of  The  Moral  Sentences  of 
Demophilus,  Democrates,  and  Secundus,  in  Greek,  with 
a  Latin  tranllation ;  arid  in  1651,  A  Letter  from  Chriltian 
Ranzoviu's  to  Calixtus,  a  Lutheran  Minifter,  explaining, 
the  reafons  why  he  had  become  a  Catholic.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  had  prepared  for  the  prefs,  a  new  edition 
with  notes,  diflertations,  prefaces,  'and  a  glolfary,  of  St. 
Benedidl  of  Aniane’s  Codex  Regularum  Monajhcarum  &  Ca- 
nonicarumy  which  was  printed  at  Rome  in  1662,  and  at 
Paris  in  1663.  In  the  year  laft  mentioned  was  alfo  pub¬ 
lilhed,  at  Paris,  A  Collection  of  Canons,  Acts  of  Coun¬ 
cils,  Letters  of  Popes,  and  other  eccleliaftical  Monuments, 
arranged  and  revifed  by  Holftenvus,  with  Notes,  in  two 
parts.  Among  the  papers  which  were  left  behind  him, 
were  alfo  found  materials  for  a  new  edition  of  Stephen  o\ 
Byzantium’s  Geography,  which  were  fir.ll  given  to  the 
public  at  Rome,  in  1666,  and  afterwards  at  Levden,  in 
1  S84.,  under  the- title  of,  Luca  Hol/lcnii  Nota  &  Cajligationcs. 
in  Stephani  Byzantini  Gent.iha,  five  de  Urbibus  lnjcnpta,  ae 
Editione  T'aeodori  Ryckii,  folio, 

HOL'STER,  f.  [from  heolyT.ep,  Sax.  a  hiding  place.} 
A  cafe  for  a  horfeman’s  piltol : 

In’s  rufty  holjlers  put  what  meat 

Into  his  hole  he  could  not  get.  Hudibras „■ 

HOL'STON,  the  Iargeft  branch  of  TennelTee  river,  in. 
North  America,  riles  in  Virginia,  and  joins  that  river 
twenty-two  miles  below  Knoxville.  It  is  upwards  of  three 
hundred  yards  wide  at  that  town,  is  about  two  hundred 
miles  in  length,  and  receives  in  its  courfe  feveral  coniider- 
able  rivers  and  ftreams-  Holfton  is  navigable  for  boats  of 
twenty-five  toms,  -for  upwards  of  one  hundred  miles,  as 
high  as  the  mouth  of  the  North  Fork  ;  where  iromworks 
have  been  recently  erefted  upon  a  large  feale.  At  the 
mouth  of  this  river,  on  the  north  fide,  llands  Fort  Grain¬ 
ger.  Lat  36.  27.  N.  Ion.  83.  8.  W.  See  Tennessee. 

HOL'STON,  a  fettlement  of  the  American  States,  on 
the  river  above  mentioned,  in  the  State  of  Tenneflee,  con¬ 
taining  by  the  cenfus  28,64.9  inhabitants.  The  land  is 
generally  fertile,  but  the  face  of  the  country  is  much 
broken.  Placed  between  two  large  mountains,  it  feldom 
fullers  for  want  of  rain.  It  abounds  with  iron  ore.  A 
capital  furnace  and  forge  have  lately  been  erected  near  the 
Virginia  line,  a  bloomery  below  the  mouth  of  Watawga, 
and  another  twenty-five  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
French  Broad.  There  are  fundry  lead-mines  in  the  fet¬ 
tlement,  one  in  particular  on  the  French  Broad,  that  pro¬ 
duces  feventy  per  cent,  pure  lead  Long  Illand  on  Hol¬ 
fton  river  is  34.0  miles  fouth-weft  of  Richmond  in  Virginia. 

HOLT,  whether  at  the  beginning  or  ending  of  the 
name  of  any  place,  fignifies  that  it  is  or  hath  been  woody, 
from  the  Sax.  holt;,  a  wood  ;  or  fometimes  poftibly  from 
the  Saxon  hoi,  i.  e.  hollow  ;  elpecially  when  the  name  ends 
in  tun  or  dun.  GibJ'on. 

HOLT,_/l  [Saxon.]  Woodland.  It  feems  more  parti¬ 
cularly  to  mean  woody  high  land. — Rough  hills,  and  fo- 
reft/;^  were  ladly  feen  to  weep.  Drayton. 

O’er  holt  and  heath' 

We  went,  through  deferts  walte,  and  forefts  wide.  Fairfax . 
About  the  rivers,  vallies,  holts,  and  crags. 

Among  the  ozyers  and  the  waving  flags. 

They  neerely  pry.  W.  Browne. 

HOLT,  a  neat  and  refpeclable  town  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  diilant  123  miles  from  London,  and  twenty-one 
from  Norwich.  It  has  a  market  on  Saturdays,. .which  is 
well  fupplied,  particularly  with  corn.  There  are  alfo  two 

fairs. 
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fairs,  viz.  April  25,  and  November  25,  which  continue  two 
days  each.  The  fituation  of  the  town,  being  on  a  hill 
which  rifes  confiderably  above  the  level  of  the  furround- 
ing  country,  renders  it  remarkably  healthy.  The  quarter- 
feffions  for  the  county  are  held  here  twice  a-year,  viz.  at 
Michaelmas,  and  Chriftmas.j  and  the  fellions-houfe  is  ufed 
as  an  aftembly-room  for  the  monthly  alfemblies,  and  other 
public-meetings.  Here  is  a  free-fchool,  founded  about 
1546,  by  fir  John  Grefham,  knt.  lord  mayor  of  London, 
with  a  handfome  endowment,  for  thirty  free  fcholars.  The 
patronage  and  government  of  it  is  in  the  Fifhmongers’  com¬ 
pany,  in  London,  under  whom  are  alfo  twenty-four  vifi- 
tors,  appointed  by  the  company  for  life,  from  among  the 
gentlemen  who  refide  in  the  neighbourhood.  To  this 
fchool  belong  a  fcholarihip  and  fellowfhjp  in  Sydney  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge. 

HOLT,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of  Chriftian- 
fand  :  thirty-two  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Chriftianfand. 

HOLT,  a.  town  of  North  Wales,  in  the  county  of  Den¬ 
bigh  :  three  miles  north-eaft  of  Wrexham. 

HOLT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Weftphalia,  and  duchy 
of  Cleves :  twenty-feven  utiles  fouth-eaft  of  Cleves.  Lat. 
51.  39.  N.  Ion.  24.  12.  E.  Ferro. 

I-IOLT  (fir  John),  an  eminent  Englifh  lawyer  and  judge, 
ion  of  fir  Thomas  Holt,  ferjeant  at  law,  born  in  1642,  at 
Thame  in  Oxfordfhire.  He  received  his  early  education 
at  Abingdon,  of  which  place  his  father  was  recorder. 
Thence  he  removed  to  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  which  he 
3eft  without  taking  a  degree,  and.  entered  at  Gray’s-iim 
for  the  ftudy  of  the  law.  He  became  diftinguifhed  as  a 
barrifter,  and  in  1685  was  made  recorder  of  London,  and 
foon  after  was  called  to  the  degree  of  a  ferjeant  of  law. 
His  refufal  to  give  afliftanee  to  fonte  of  the  arbitrary  ntea- 
fures  of  James  II.  occafioned  his  removal  from  the  office 
of  recorder.  His  known  principles,  however,  caufed  him 
to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  convention-parliament  of 
1688,  and  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  managers  for  the 
commons  at  the  conferences  held  with  the  lords  concern¬ 
ing  the  vacancy  of  the  throne.  In  1689  he  was  railed  to 
the  dignity  of  lord  chief-juftice  of  the  King’s-bench,  and 
in  the  fame  year  was  admitted  into  the  privy-council.  He 
refufed  the  poll  of  high-chancellor,  offered  him  on  the 
death  of  lord  Somers,  and  continued  to  prefide  in  the 
court  of  King’s-bench  till  his  death  in  March  1709. 
Lord-chief-juftice  Holt,  is  memorable  among  the  Englifh 
judges,  as  one  who  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  lav/ 
joined  an  invincible  firmriefs  and  refolution  in  fupporting 
its  authority.  With  that  on  his  fide,  he  feared  not  the 
indignation  of  any  body  of  men,  however  powerful ;  which 
he  more  than  once  ffiowed  in  contentions  with  both  houfes 
of  parliament,  whole  affumed  prerogatives  he  regarded  as 
invalid  when  contradictory  to  the  common  law  of  the  land. 
He  was  an  intrepid  affertor  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  fubjeft,  and  w'as  particularly  jealous  of  the  interference 
of  the  military  power  in  the  execution  of  the  laws.  In 
the  delivery  of  his  opinions  he  was  remarkably  clear,  and 
his  arguments  were  Angularly  cogent  and  convincing.  In 
1708  he  publifhed  Sir  John  Keyling’s  Reports  of  Cafes  in 
Bleas  of  the  Crown,  together  with  three  modern  cafes,  il- 
luftratea  with  notes  of  his  own. 

HOL'TALEN,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Drontheim  :  fifty-four  miles  fouth  of  Drontheim. 

HOL'TENKLINGEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
duchy  of  Holftein  :  nine  miles  louth  of  Segeberg,  and  three 
weft-fouth-weft  ot  Oldeflohe. 

HOLT'HAUSEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Weftphalia, 
and  biffiopric,  of  Paderborn  :  two  miles  weft  of  Buren. 

HOLTZ'HAUSEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Weftpha¬ 
lia,  and  biihopric  of  Munfter:  eight  miles  north-weft  of 
Munfter. 

HOLTZ'KIRCllEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Upper 
Bavaria  :  twenty-five  miles  eaft  of  Weilhairu,  and  eighteen 
fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Munich. 

HOL'VAN,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Curdiftans 
fifty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Kerkuk. 
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II OL' WELL  (John-Zephaniah),  a  gentleman  diftin, 
guiftied  by  his  writings,  born  about  the  year  1709.  Ho 
went  to  Bengal  at  an  early  period  of  life  as  a  writer  in  the 
fervice  of  the  Englifti  Eaft-India  company,  and  gradually 
role  in  office,  till,  in  1756,  lie  was  fecond  in  the  council 
at  Fort  William.  At  that  time  a  difpute  with  the  nabob 
of  Bengal  induced  the  nabob  to  lay  fiege  to  that  fort  with 
a  powerful  army  ;  when  Mr.  Holwell  was  one  among  the 
number  of  one  hundred  and  forty-fix  perfons,  who  were 
fhut  up  in  the  Black-hole,  in  Calcutta,  where  moft  of 
them  died,  as  related  under  the  article  Kindoostan, 
p.  86,  of  this  volume  ;  but  for  the  full  particulars  of  that 
horrid  affair,  fee  the  article  Calcutta,  vol.  iii.  p.  610. 
When  Calcutta  was  reftored  to  the  Britifli  dominion, 
Mr.  Holwell  raifed.a  monument,  at  his  own  ex  pence, 
to  the  memory  of  the  unhappy  vifl'ims  who  died  on 
that  occafion.  On  his  return  to  England  he  wrote  va  - 
rious  tracls  upon  the  concerns  of  the  India  company, 
which,  being  temporary  in  their  fubjecls,  have  ceafed  to 
be  interefting.  He  alfo  entered  deeply  into  the  hiftory 
and  mythology  of  the  natives  of  Hindooftan,  and  gave  to 
the  public  much  curious  information  on  thel’e  particulars 
in  a  work  entitled  Interefting  Hiftorical  Events  relative  to 
the  Provinces  of  Bengal,  &c.  publifhed  in  1765,  1767,  and 
1771,  8vo.  He  wrote  alfo,  Diifertations  on  the  Origin, 
Nature,  and  Purfuits,  of  intelligent  Beings,  &c.  1788,  8vo. 
An  Account  of  the  Manner  of  inoculating  for  the  Small¬ 
pox  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  with  fome  Obfervations  on  the 
Mode  and  Praftice  of  treating  that  Difeafe  in  thofe  Parts, 
1 768,  which  contains  fome  valuble  matter.  Another  work 
of  his,  publifhed  in  1786,  is  a  pamphlet  entitled  A  New 
Experiment  for  the  Prevention  of  Crimes,  which  chiefly 
confifts  in  propofed  premiums  for  virtue.  Every  thing 
written  by  Mr.  Holwell  dilplays  a  very  benevolent  heart, 
and  a  liberal  mind.  He  retained  a  great  fund  of  fpirits  to 
an  advanced  age,  though  labouring  under  many  infirmi¬ 
ties,  and  died  in  November  1798,  much  relpefted  among 
his  acquaintance.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

HO'LY,  adj.  [hah^,  Sax.  heyleigh,  Dut.  from  hal,  heal¬ 
thy,  or  in  a  ftate  of  falvation.]  Good;  pious;  religious: 

See  where  his  grace  ftands  ’tween  two  clergymen ! 

And  fee  a  book  of  prayer  in  his  hand  ; 

True  ornaments  to  know  a  holy  man.  Shakefpeare. 

Hallowed ;  confecrated  to  divine  ufe  : 

Bare  was  his  hoary  head ;  one  holy  hand 

Held  forth  his  laurel  crown,  and  one  his  feeptre.  Dryden. 

Pious ;  immaculate. — Common  fenfe  could  tell  them,  that 
the  good  God  could  not  be  pleafed  with  any  thing  cruel ; 
nor  the  moft  holy  God  with  any  thing  filthy  and  unclean. 
South. — Sacred  : 

An  evil  foul  producing  holy  witnefs. 

Is  like  a  villain  with  a  fmiling  cheek.  Shakefpeare. 

HO'LY-CRUEL,  adj.  Cruel  through  holinefs. — Be  not 
fo  holy-cruel.  Shakefpeare. 

HO'LY- GHOST,  f  [hah g  and  gapt,  Sax.]  The  third 
perfon  of  the  adorable  Trinity. 

KO'LY-GRAYLE,  f.  [a  femi-literal  tranflation  of  the 
French  Saint  Gradl,  which  is  a  literal  variation  of  Sang 
real.  ]  The  true  blood  of  Chrift  : 

Hither  came  Jofeph  of  Arimathy, 

Who  brought  with  him  the  Holy-grayle.  Spenfer. 

HO'LY  ISLAND,  an  ifland  in  the,German  Sea,  near 
the  eaft  coaft  of  England,  and  about  eight  miles  fouth- 
eaft  from  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  eight  miles  in  circumfe¬ 
rence.  It  is  otherwife  called  Linelisfarne,  and  was  once 
the  fee  of  a  bifhop;  the  ruins  of  the  cathedral  are  yet  vi- 
fible.  On  the  fouth  coaft  is  a  convenient  bay,  which  fre¬ 
quently  proves  a  fhelter  to  veffels  from  Greenland  and  the 
Baltic.  On  one  fide  of  the  bay  is  a  fmall  town,  defended 
by  a  fort,  and  on  the  oppofite  fide  a  caftle.  The  diocefe 
was  afterwards  removed  to  Durham.  Lat.  55.  34.  N.  Ion. 
j.  <52,  W.  Greenwich. 
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HO'LY  ROOD,  a  bay  and  pond  in  Newfoundland 
ifland.  The  bay  is  at  the  head  of  Conception  Bay. 

HO'LY  ROOD,  or  Holy  Cross,/;  A  feftival  kept  on 
the  14th  of  September,  in  memory  of  the  exaltation  of  our 
Saviour’s  crofs. 

HOL'Y  THURS'DAY,y]  The  day  on  which  the  afcen- 
fion  of  our  Saviour  is  commemorated,  ten  days  before 
Wliitfuntide. 

HO'LY  WEEK,  f.  The  week  before  Eafter,  in  which 
the  paffion  of  our  Redeemer  is  commemorated. 

HOLYHEAD',  a  fea-port  town  of  North  Wales,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  north-weft  extremity  of  the  ifle  of  Anglefea, 
near  the  Irifli  Sea ;  diflant  twenty-five  miles  from  Caer¬ 
narvon,  ninety-two  weft-by-north  from  Chefter,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighteen  north-weft  of  Shrewfbury,  and  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  feventy-two  north-welt  of  London.  It  has  a 
good  market  on  Saturdays,  and  one  fair  in  the  year,  com¬ 
mencing  the  25th  of  July,  and  continuing  three  days. 
The  church  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  the  wall  which  fur- 
rounds  it  is  ftill  more  lo,  having  been  built  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  above  feventeen  hundred  years  ago.  The  fervice  of 
the  church  is  performed  in  the  Wellh  language,  except  on 
Friday,  when  prayers  are  read  in  Englilh,  and  like  wile 
the  third  Sunday  in  every  month,  on  which  day  is'  alfo 
preached  an  Englifh  fermon.  Here  is  a  free-fchool,  with 
an  endowment  of  fix  pounds  a-year,  for  which  the  mailer 
is  to  inftruft  fix  poor  children  in  reading,  writing,  &c. 
Here  is  no  frelh -water  except  from  rain;  nor  any  bread 
but  what  comes  from  Ireland.  On  the  rocks  grow’  large 
quantities  of  kali,  fo  valuable  for  making  kelp;  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  there  is  a  large  vein  of  white  fuller’s 
earth.  The  falt-water  is  here  found  in  a  ftate  of  the  ut- 
moft  purity;  and  the  air  in  general  is  remarkably  clear 
and  falubrious.  Eilh  is  plenty,  frelh,  and  provifions  cheap  ; 
i’o  that  Holyhead,  in  the  fummer  months,  is  by  nature 
poflefled  of  every  advantage  w’hich  may  induce  the  vale¬ 
tudinarian  or  the  economilt  to  make  it  a  temporary  retreat. 
His  majefty’s  packet-boats  are  ftationed  here,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  conveying  the  mail  to  and  from  Dublin  ;  they  fail 
regularly  fix  times  a-week,  wind  and  weather  permitting. 
On  Tuel'days  no  packet  fails,  becaul'e  no  mail  is  lent  from 
London  on  Sundays.  The  palfage  is  ufually  performed  in 
about  tw’elve  hours.  The  town  takes  its  name  from  a 
cape,  or  promontory,  which  is  joined  to  the  reft  of  the 
ifland  of  Anglefea  by  a  narrow  flip.  Lat.  53.  23.  N.  Ion. 
4.  45.  W.  Greenwich. 

HO'LYWELL,  a  town  of  North  Wales,  in  the  county 
of  Flint,  find  to  contain  upwards  of  two  thoufand  inha¬ 
bitants:  it  has  a  market  on  Fridays,  and  a  grant  for  three 
fairs,  on  April  23,  Tuefday  after  Trinity,  and  Septem¬ 
ber  2.  It  is  diftant  eleven  miles  eaft  from  St.  Alaph,  fifty- 
two  north-weft  from  Shrewfbury,  and  two  hundred  and 
twelve  north-eaft  from  London.  The  fituation  of  the  town 
is  pleafant  and  healthy.  Behind  it  is  a  lofty  hill,  extreme¬ 
ly  productive  of  lead  ore.  Towards  the  fea  is  a  beautiful 
valley,  bounded  by  woods ;  the  end  terminating  on  one 
fide  with  the  venerable  abbey.  The  town  received  its 
name  from  St.  Wiruiifred’s  well,  concerning  which  fo 
many  fables  and  fiuperftitious  tales  have  been  told.  The 
fpring  gufties  forth  with  great  impetuofity,  and  discharges 
twenty-one  tons  of  water  in  a  minute.  It  is  perhaps  the 
finelt  cold  bath,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  molt  elegant,  in 
the  kingdom.  It  drives  feveral  mills  at  a  fmall  cliftance 
for  different  manufactures,  viz.  brafs,  copper,  cotton,  &c. 
which  works  ku;e  here  become  fo  confiderable  as  to  be 
fcarcely  inferior  to  any  in  the  kingdom.  Over  the  fpring 
there  is  a  chapel,  built  by  the  countefs  of  Derby,  mother 
of  Henry  VII.  which  Hands  upon  pillars,  and  on  the  win¬ 
dows  are  painted  the  hiftory  of  St.  Winnifred’s  life.  The 
approach  to  the  well  is  remarkably  piCturefque,  along  a 
little  valley,  bounded  on  one  fide  by  hanging  woods,  be¬ 
neath  which  the  ftream  hurries  towards  the  fea,  unlefs 
where  interrupted  by  the  frequent  manufactories ;  its  ori¬ 
gin  is  difccvered  at  the  foot  of  a  fteep  hill.  The  fpring 
boils  up  with  vaft  impetuofity.  and  is  formed  into  a  beau- 
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tiful  polygonal  well  covered  by  a  fuperb  arch,  fupported 
by  pillars.  The  roof  is  exquisitely  carved  in  ltone.  Im¬ 
mediately  over  the  fountain  is  the  legend  of  St.  Winnifred, 
on  a  pendant  projection,  with  the  arms  of  England  at  the 
bottom :  numbers- of  fine  ribs  fee  lire  the  arch,  whofe  in- 
terfeCtions  are  coupled  with  fculpture.  The  fpring  never 
freezes,  or  fcarcely  varies  in  the  quantity  of  water,  in 
droughts,  or  after  the  greateff  rains.  The  ftream  formed 
by  this  fountain  runs  with  a  rapid  courfe  to  the  fea,  which 
-  it  reaches  in  little  more  than  a  mile’s  diftance:  and  the 
induftry  of  this  century,  as  obferved  before,  has  made  its 
waters  of  much  commercial  utility. 

HO'LYWOOD  (John),  or  Halifax,  or  Sacrobosco, 
was,  according  to  Leiand,  Bale,  and  Pitts,  born  at  Flalifax 
in  Yorkfliire ;  according  to  Stainlrurll,  at  Holywood  near 
Dublin;  and,  according  to  Dempfter  and  Mackenzie,  in 
Nithfdale  in  Scotland:  though  there  may  perhaps  have 
been  more  than  one  of  the  name.  Mackenzie  informs  us, 
that,  having  finh'hed  his  Itudies,  he  entered  into  orders, 
and  became  a  canon  regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Auguitin, 
in  the  famous  monaftery  of  Holywood  in  Nithfdale?  The 
Englilh  biographers,  on  the  contrary,  tell  us  that  he  was 
educated  at  Oxford.  They  ail  agree  however  in  afferting, 
that  he  lpent  molt  of  his  life  at  Paris ;  where,  fays  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  univerfity, 
June  5,  1221,  under  the  Syndics  of  the  Scotch  nation  ;  and 
loon  after  was  elected  profelfor  of  mathematics,  which  he 
taught  with  applaufe  for  many  years.  According  to  the 
fame  author,  he  died  in  1256,  as  appears  from  the  inferip- 
tion  on  his  monument  in  the  cloilters  of  the  convent  of 
St.  Maturine  at  Paris.  He  was  contemporary  with  Roger 
Bacon,  but  probably  older  by  about  twenty  years.  He 
was  certainly  the  firit  mathematician  of  his  time;  and  he 
wrote,  1.  Dc  Sphttra  Mundi ,  a  work  often  reprinted,  and 
illullrated  by  various  commentators.  2.  De  Anni  Rationc, 
Jeu  de  Computo  Ecclrfiaflico.  3.  De  Algorifmo,  printed  with 
Comm.  Petri  Cirvilli  Hifp.  Paris,  1498. 

HOL'ZAPSEL,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Weftphalia, 
and  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  fituated  between 
the  electorate  of  Treves  and  Nalfau  Dietz,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Lahn,  erected  into  a  principality  of  the  empire  by 
Ferdinand  III.  The  town  is  fituated  on  the  Lahn,  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain,  on  which  is  the  tower  of  an  ancient 
caftle,  the  original  feat  of  the  princes  of  Nalfau :  four 
miles  north-eaft  of  Nalfau.  Lat.  50.  22.  N.  Ion.  25.  30.  E. 
Ferro. 

FIOLZ'FIAUSEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Auftria : 
three  miles  north  of  Wells. 

HOLZ'KIRCFIEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Swabia,  and 
county  of  Oettingen  Wallerftein  Wernitz  :  four  miles  and 
a  half  foutli  of  Oettingen,  and  eleven  north  of  Donauwert. 

HOM'AGE,  /  [hommage,  Fr.  homagium,  low  Lat.]  Ser¬ 
vice  paid  and  fealty  profellbd  to  a  fovereign,  or  Superior 
lord : 

Call  my  fovereign  your’s, 

And  do  him  homage  as  obedient  iubjefts.  Shakefp&xre. 
Obeilance;  relpect  paid  by  external  aftion : 

A  tuft  of  daifies  on  a  flow’ry  lay 

They  law,  and  thitherward  they  bent  their  way; 

To  this  both  knights  and  dames  their  homage  made, 

And  due  obeifance  to  the  daily  paid.  Dryden.  ' 

To  HOM'AGE,  v.  a.  To  reverence  by  external  aCtion’; 
to  pay  honour  to;  to  profefs  fealty.  The  ftat.  12  Car.  II. 
c.  24,  which  was  made  to  free  the  lubjeft  from  the  burthen 
of  knight’s  fervice,  and  the  opprelfive  conlequences  of 
tenures  in  capite,  amongft  other  provifions,  wholly  dii¬ 
charges  all  tenures  from  the  incident  of  homage;  not  be- 
caule  homage  itlelf  was  any  grievance,  but  becaul’e,  though 
not  wholly,  yet  it  was  more  properly  an  incident  to  knight’s 
fervice,  which  that  ftatute  abolilhed.  But,  while  homage 
continued,  it  was  far  from  being  a  mere  ceremony ;  for. 
the  performance  of  it,  where  due,  materially  concerned 
both  lord  and  tenant  in  point  of  intereft  and  advantage. 
See  the  article  Tenure.  ' 
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In  the' original  grants  of  lands  and  tenements  by  way  of 
fee,  the  lord  did  not  only  oblige  his  tenants  to  certain  fcr- 
vices,  but  alfo  took  a  fubmiilion  with  promife  and  oath, 
to  be  true  to  him  as  their  lord  and  benefactor;  and  this 
fubmiilion,  which  is  the  moil:  honourable,  being  from  a 
freehold  tenant,  is  called  homage.  Stat.  17  Edw.  II.  ft.  2. 
The  lord  of  the  fee  for  which  homage  is  due,  takes  homage 
of  every  tenant,  as  he  comes  to  the  land  or  fee  :  but  wo¬ 
men  perform  not  homage  but  by  their  hufbands,  as  homage 
efpecially  relates  to  fervice  in  war;  and  a  corporation  can¬ 
not  do  homage,  which  is  perfonal,  and  they  cannot  appear 
but  by  attorney;  all'o  a  bifliop  or  religious  man  may  not 
do  homage,  only  fealty;  but  the  archbifliop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  does  homage  on  his  knees  to  the  king  at  his  coro¬ 
nation. 

When  fovereign  princes  did  homage  to  each  other  for 
lands  held  under  their  refpeftive  fovereignties,  a  diltinction 
was  always  made  between  Jimple  homage,  which  was  only 
an  acknowledgment  of  tenure,  and  liege  homage,  which 
included  fealty,  and  the  fervices  confequent  upon  it.  Thus 
when  Edward  III.  in  132.9,  did  homage  to  Philip  VI.  of 
France,  for  his  ducal  dominions  on  that  continent,  it  was 
for  a  time  warmly  difputed  of  what  fpecies  the  homage 
was  to  be,  whether  liege  or  Jimple  homage.  Edward  choie 
only  to  do  funple  homage.  1  Comm.  367.  c.  10. 

IIOM'AGE  JURY,  f  A  jury  in  a  court-baron,  con¬ 
fiding  of  tenants  that  do  homage  to  the  lord  of  the  fee; 
and  thele  by  the  feudifts  are  called  pares  curia:  they  en¬ 
quire  and  make  preientment  of  defaults  and  deaths  of  te¬ 
nants,  admittances,  and  lurrenders,  in  the  lord’s  court,  &c. 
See  the  article  Court-Baron,  vol.  v.  p.298. 

HOM'AGEABLE,  adj.  Liable  to  do  homage;  belong¬ 
ing  tip  homage.  Scott. 

HOM'AGER,  J.  [ hommager ,  Fr.]  One  who  holds  by 
homage  of  fome  fuperior  lord  : 

Thou  blufheft,  Antony  ;  and  that  blood  of  thine 
Is  Csefar’s  homager.  Shakefpeare. 

HOMA'LIUM,  f.  [fo  named  by  Jacquin  from  o/aaWj;, 
Gr.  equality,  on  account  of  the  proportion  oblerved  in 
the  ftamens.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  polyandria, 
order  trigynia,  natural  order  of  rofaceas,  Juff.  The  gene¬ 
ric  charaders  are — Calyx :  pepanthium  one-leafed,  fix  or 
feven-cleft ;  clefts  ovate-lanceolate,  fharp,  fpreading  very 
much.  Corolla:  petals  fix  or  feven,  ovate,  flat,  a  little 
longer  than  the  calyx,  fpreading  very  much ;  nedary, 
glands  fix  or  feven,  flat,  alternate  with  the  petals.  Sta¬ 
mina  :  filaments  eighteen  to  twenty-eight,  fubulate,  up¬ 
right,  the  length  of  the  corolla,  of  which  three  or  four  are 
inferted  into  the  receptacle  among  the  glands  before  the 
bale  of  the  petals  ;  antherae  roundifh,  fmall.  Piftillum  : 
germ  roundiih,  villofe,  immerfed  in  the  bafe  of  the  calyx; 
ftyles  three,  upright ;  ftigmas  Ample.  Pericarpium  :  cap- 
fule  woody,  ovate,  one-celied.  Seeds :  very  many,  and 
v.ery  fmall. — EJfential  CharaEler.  Calyx  fix  or  i’even-parted ; 
corolla  fix  or  feven  petalled  ;  ftamens  twenty-one,  in  three 
bodies;  pericarpium  one-celled,  many-feeded. 

Species.  1 .  Homalium  racemofum,  or  cluftered  homa¬ 
lium:  leaves  ferrate;  racemes  axillary  and  terminating; 
flowers  peduncled.  This  is  a  lofty  branching  tree,  with 
the  habit  and  leaves  of  the  elm.  Flowers  racemed,  flat. 
Stamens  fometimes  eighteen,  fo  that  there  are  three  before 
each  petal.  Native  of  Martinico  and  Jamaica. 

a.  Homalium  racoubea,  or  racoubea  homalium :  leaves 
toothed,  coriaceous;  racemes  terminating;  flowers  fub- 
fefiile.  This  is  a  ihrub,  with  a  trunk  of  about  three  or 
four  feet  high,  and  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter;  the 
bark  is  whitifh  ;  the  branches  tortuous  and  fpreading,  and 
feven  or  eight  feet  in  length  ;  the  leaves  alternate,  green, 
lhiooth,  oval,  and  toothed,  with  rather  pointed  tips  ;  the 
footftalks  are  fliort,  and  have  each  two  fmall  caducous 
ftipules  at  their  bafe.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  fpikes 
fpringing  from  the  bofoms  of  the  upper  leaves:  they  are 
leflile,  and  of  a  yebow  colour,  Native  of  Guiana. 

HOMALOCEN'CHRUS,y.'  in  botany.  See  Leersia. 
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HO'MAN,  or  O'man,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Fez,  and  province  of  Habat,  between  Alcagar- 
quiber  and  Arzilla. 

HOM'BERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Franconia,  and 
bifhopric  of  Wurzburg:  three  miles  north  of  Carolftadt, 
and  fixteen  north-north-weft  of  Wurzburg. 

HOM'BERG,  or  PIom'burg,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
Weftphalia,  and  duchy  of  Berg:  twenty-four  miles  eaft- 
fouth-eaft  of  Cologne. 

HOM'BERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  on  the  Upper  Rhine, 
and  principality  of  Hefl'e  Caflel.  It  contains  an  iron-forge 
and  aglai's-manufadory:  twenty  miles  fouth  of  Caflel,  and 
eleven  iouth-fouth-eaft  of  Fritzlar.  Lat.  50.  48.  N.  Ion. 

27 .  E.  Ferro. 

HOM'BERG  VOR  DER  HOHE,  a  town  of  Germany, 
on  the  Upper  Rhine,  which  gives  title  to  a  branch  of  the 
lioufe  of  Hefl’e,  called  Helie  Homberg;  granted,  with  its 
territory,  in  1622,  by  Louis  V.  landgrave  of  Hefl'e  Darm- 
ftadt,  in  lieu  of  a  penfion  of  20,000  dollars:  feven  miles 
north  of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  and  leventeen  foutli  of 
Wetziar.  Lat.  50.  9.  N.  Ion.  26.  22.  E.  Ferro. 

HOM'BERG  (William),  an  eminent  phyfician  and  che- 
mift,  born  at  Batavia,  where  his  father,  in  1652,  held  an 
appointment  of  conliderable  truft  under  the  Dutch  Eaft- 
India  company.  When  his  father  quitted  India,  he  re¬ 
turned  with  him  to  Amfterdam ;  and  was  foon  after  fent  - 
to  Itudy  the  law  at  Jena,  and  at  Leipfic ;  and  in  1674,  he  7 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Magdeburg ;  but,  though  he 
attended  to  bufinel’s,  objeds  of  natural  hiitory  foon  began 
to  attr  .cl  his  attention,  and  to  excite  his  curiofity.  Otto 
Guericke,  burgotnafter  of  Magdeburg,  being  celebrated  on 
account  of  his  experiments,  and  the  invention  of  the  air- 
pump,  Homberg  went  under  him,  to  be  inftruded  in  ex¬ 
perimental  philofophy.  After  this  he  refolved  to  travel, 
and  went  firft  to  Italy.  He  ftaid  a  year  at  Padua,  where 
he  applied  to  medicine,  and  particularly  to  anatomy  and 
botany.  At  Bologna  he  made  experiments  on  the  ftone 
which  takes  its  name  from  that  city,  ana  difcovered  the 
method  of  making  it  luminous,  which  had  been  ahnoft 
loft.  At  Rome  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Marc 
Antony  Cadio,  an  able  mathematician,  aftronorrier,  and 
mechanift,  who  was  exceedingly  dexterous  in  making  large 
lenles.  Homberg  applied  to  the  fame  art,  and  all’o  to 
painting,  fculpture,  and  mufic,  in  all  of  which  he  made  a 
confiderable  progrefs.  From  Italy  he  went  to  France, 
where  he  foon  acquired  the  efteem  ot  the  learned ;  and  he 
then  proceeded  to  England,  where  he  was.  aflociated  for 
fome  time  with  the  celebrated  Mr.  Boyle.  On  bis  return  r 
to  Holland,  he  improved  himfelf  in  anatomy  under  Ds 
Graaf;  after  which  he  rejoined  his  family,  who  at  that 
time  refided  at  Quidlinburg,  and  foon  after  took  the  de¬ 
gree  of  M.D.  at  Wittemberg.  His  relations  urged  hi-tn  to 
fettle,  and  to  pur’fue  the  pradice  of  the  art  he  had  Itudied  ; 
but  his  mind  was  ftill  bent  on  travel;  and,  being  defirous 
of  ftudying  mineralogy,  he  proceeded  to  examine  the 
mines  of  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Sweden.  His 
Swedilh  majefty  having  e reded  a  chemical  laboratory  at 
Stockholm,  Homberg  laboured  in  it  with  M.  Hierna,  firft 
phyfician  to  the  king,  and  had  the  lvap pi nefs  of  contri¬ 
buting  to  the  fuccefs  of  this  new  eftablilhment.  His  father 
ftill  wiflied  him  to  return,  and  to  fettle  in  his  own  coun¬ 
try;  but  the  love  of  fcience  carried  him  to  the  extremity 
of  the  north,  to  Holland,  and  from  Holland  to  France, 
where  he  vifited  thole  provinces  whi  h  he  had  not  feen 
during  his  firft  tour.  He  finally  fettled  in  Paris,  where 
he  foon  acquired  a  'dillinguiihed  rank  among  the  molt 
eminent  philofophers.  The  bbe  Bignon,  being  diredor 
of  the  academy  offciences  in  1691,  got  Homberg  admitted 
a  member,  and  gave  him  the  ufe  of  the  laboratory  of  the 
academy,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  pudding  his 
refearches  unmoiefted.  In  1702,  the  duke  of  Orleans; 
wilhing  to  make  himfelf  acquainted  with  chemiftry  and 
experimental  philofophy,  took  Homberg  into  his  lervice,  - 
and  aflianed  to  him  a  penfion,  with  a  laboratory  fitted  up 
in  the  complete!!:  manner.  In  1 704,  the  duke  made  him 
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his  firft  phyfician  5  and  in  1708,  he  married  Margaret  An¬ 
gelica  Dodart,  daughter  of  M.  Dodart,  an  eminent  phy¬ 
fician.  Some  years  after  he  was  attacked  by  a  dyfenteiy, 
of  which  he  died  in  1717,  at  the  age  of  fixty-three.  Be- 
fides  being  thoroughly  verfed  in  natural  philofophy  and 
chemifty,  Homberg  was  well  acquainted  with  hiftory  and 
with  languages.  Every  thing  he  wrote  dil'plays  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  his  mind,  which  was  capable  of  art  attention  that 
enabled  him  to  make  obfervations  which  might  have 
efcaped  others.  His  method  of  explaining  fads  was  fim- 
ple,  but  accurate  and  precife.  He  never  publilhed  any 
large  work,  but  he  furnifhed  a  great  many  curious  and 
interefting  papers’  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  are 
published  in  their  Memoirs. 

HOM'BURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  on  the  Upper  Rhine, 
and  in  the  duchy  of  Deux  Ponts,  founded  in  1682  It 
had  formerly  a  caltle  and  fome  fortifications,  which  are 
now  deftroyed :  five  miles  north-north-weft  of  Deux  Ponts, 
and  thirty-fix  weft-north- weft  of  Landau.  Lat.  49.  21.  N. 
loir.  24.  56-  E.  Ferro. 

HOM'BURG,  or  Hoch'eneurg,  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  Franconia,  and  bifhopric  of  Wurzburg,  lituated  on  the 
Maine:  fifteen  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Wurzburg. 

HOM'BY,  a  town  of  the  American  States,  in  Virginia: 
twenty  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Leeds. 

HOME,  f  [ham,  Sax.]  His  own  houfe;  the  private 
dwelling. — Something  like  home  that  is  not  home  is  to  be 
defined  ;  it  is  found  in  the  houfe  of  a  friend.  Temple. 

Home  is  the  facred  refuge  of  our  life, 

Secur’d  from  all  approaches  but  a  wife.  Dryden. 

His  own  country. — Their  determination  is  to  return  to 
their  homes,  and  trouble  you  no  more.  Skakefpeare. 

At  home  the  hateful  names  of  parties  ceafe, 

And  factious  fouls  are  weary’d  into  peace.  Dryden. 
The  place. of  conftant  refidence  : 

Flandria,  by  plenty  made  the  home  of  war, 

Shall  weep  her  crime,  and  bow  to  Charles  reftor’d.  Prior. 
Home  united  to  a  fubltantive,  fignifies  domeltic,  or  of  the 
fame  country. — Let  the  exportation  of  home  commodities 
be  more  in  value  than  the  importation  of  foreign.  Bacon. 

HOME,  adv.  To  one’s  own  habitation. — One  of  Adam’s 
children  lights  on  a  glittering  fubftance ;  home  he  carries 
it  to  Adam.  Locke. — To  one’s  own  country. — When  Mr. 
Gray  left  Venice,  which  he  did  the  middle  of  July  fol¬ 
lowing,  he  returned  home.  Mafon' s  Life  of  Gray. — Clofe  to 
one’s  own  breaft  or  affairs. — He  that  encourages  treafon, 
lays  the  foundation  of  a  doCtrine  that  will  come  home  to 
himfelf.  L'Ef  range. — This  is  a  confideration  that  comes 
home  to  our  intereft.  Addifon.— To  the  point  defigned  ;  to 
the  utmoft ;  clofely ;  fully. — Accufe  him  home  and  home. 
Skakefpeare. — Men  of  age  object  too  much,  adventure  too 
little,  and  feldom  drive  bufinefs  home  to  the  full  period  ; 
but  content  themfelves  with  a  mediocrity  of  luccefs.  Bacon. 
Break  through  the  thick  array 

Of  his  throng’d  legionb,  and  charge  home  upon  him. 

Addifon. 

United  to  a  fubftantive,  it  implies  force  and  efficacy: 

Poifon  may  be  falfe; 

The  home  thruft  of  a  friendly  fword  is  fure.  Dryden. 

HOME  (David),  a  diffenting  minifter  in  France,  de¬ 
fended  from  a  relpeCtable  family  in  Scotland.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  in  France,  where  he  was  admitted  to 
the  miniftry,  and  fettled  for  fome  time  with  the  Calvinift 
church  at  Duras,  in  Lower  Guienne,  and  afterwards  with 
that  of  Gergeau,  in  the  Orleanois.  He  was  employed  by 
James  I.  king  of  England,  to  attempt  a  reconciliation  be¬ 
tween  the  minifters  Tilenus  and  Du  Moulin,  who  had  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  warm  contelt  on  the  fubjeCt  of  juftification  ; 
and  alfo  to  attempt  the  impracticable  talk  of  uniting  all 
the  proteftant  divines  in  Europe  in  one  fyftem  of  religious 
belief.  The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown  The  raoft 
confiderable  of  his  productions  is  Apologia  Bafilica,  feu 
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Machiavclli  Ingenium  Examination,  1626,  4to.  There  are  alfo 
attributed  to  him  two  latires  againft  the  Jefuits.  Several 
of  his  poetical  compolitions  are  printed  in  the  Delicia 
Poctarum  Scotorum. 

HOME  (Henry,  lord  Karnes),  an  eminent  Scotch  judge, 
born  of  an  ancient  family  in  the  county  of  Berwick,  in 
1696.  He  received  his  early  education  in  his  father’s 
houfe,  and  at  a  proper  age  purlued  the  ftudy  of  the  law 
in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh.  The  acutenefs  of  his 
genius,  and  the  luccefs  with  which  he  applied  to  profef- 
lional  ftudies,  were  difplayed  by  a  number  of  publications 
on  the  civil  and  Scotch  law,  which  obtained  great  ap- 
plaufe.  The  firft  of  thele,  in  1728,  confifted  of  Remark¬ 
able  Decifians  of  the  Court  of  Selfions;  which,  in  1741, 
he  augmented  into  a  digefted  view  of  all  the  decifionj  of 
the  fame  court,  in  the  form  of  a  dictionary,  2  vols.  folio. 
His  Effays  upon  feveral  Subjects  in  Law,  fn  1732,  exhi¬ 
bited  him  as  a  deep  thinker  upon  thole  topics.  In  1757, 
he  publilhed  his  ufeful  work,  The  Statute  Law  of  Scot¬ 
land  abridged,  with  Hiitorical  Notes,  8vo.  But  the  raoft 
curious  of  his  productions  In  this  clafs  appeared  in  1759, 
under  the  title  of  Hiitorical  Law  Tracts,  8vo.  containing 
fourteen  feparate  treatifes  upon  interefting  lubjeCts  con¬ 
nected  with  the  judicial  and  conftitutional  hiftory  of  the 
country.  In  1 760  he  publilhed  Principles  of  Equity,  folio ; 
in  1766  and  1780,  he  gave  additional  collections  of  Deci- 
fions  of  the  Court  of  Seffion ;  and  in  1777,  Elucidations 
refpefiing  the  Common  and  Statute  Law  of  Scotland. 
Thefe  proofs  of  indefatigable  induftry  and  knowledge, 
juftly  railed  him  to  the  firft  rank  in  his  profefiion ;  and 
he  was  advanced,  in  1752,  to  the  bench  of  judges  of  the 
court  of  feiiion;  on  which  promotion  he  took  the  title  of 
lord  Karnes. 

The  inquifitive  and  fpeculative  genius  of  lord  Karnes, 
was  not  however  confined  to  the  fcience  of  the  law.  From 
his  youth  he  had  a  great  turn  for  metaphyfical  dilcuffions  5 
and  maintained  a  correfpondence  on  thole  fubjeCts  with 
biffiops  Berkeley  and  Butler,  Dr.  Clarke,  and  other  emi¬ 
nent  logicians.  He  became  an  author  in  this  branch  in 
1752,  when  he  publilhed  Effays  on  the  Principles  of  Mo¬ 
rality  and  Natural  Religion.  In  this  ingenious  perform¬ 
ance,  he  maintained  the  doClrine  of  philofophical  necef- 
fity,  which  had  become  obnoxious  by  being  adopted  by 
writers  who  rejected  revealed  religion  ;  and,  though  he 
clofely  allied  it  with  the  ftricteft  duties  of  morality  and 
religion,  he  underwent  many  attacks  on  its  account.  His 
Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Thinking,  i2mo.  1761,  is  ac¬ 
counted  a  valuable  work  for  young  perfons.  It  conlifts  of 
maxims  and  general  obfervations  on  human  nature,  and  the 
conduct  of  life,  illuftrated  by  examples.  In  1762,  he  gave 
to  the  public  his  Elements  of  Criticilm,  3  vols.  8vo.  a 
truly  original  performance,  which,  dilcarding  all  arbitrary 
rules  of  literary  compolition  derived  from  authority,  efta- 
blilhes  a  new  theory  upon  the  principles  of  human  nature. 
The  foundation  is  laid  with  much  metaphyfical  acute¬ 
nefs,  though  he  lbmetimes  falls  into  a  ltrain  of  over-re¬ 
finement  ;  but  it  was  well  received  by  the  public.  He 
next  publilhed  Sketches  of  the  Hiftory  of  Man,  2  vols.  4to. 
1773  j  a  work  of  much  ingenuity  and  entertainment,  which 
comprifes  many  fubjeCts  of  the  greateft  importance  rela¬ 
tive  to  human  life. 

Among  the  purfuits  which  occupied  the  time  of  this 
fingularly  aCtive  perfion,  a  favourite  one  was  agriculture, 
which  he  followed  in  a  practical  way,  and  on  a  large  fcale. 
The  ideas  which  theory  and  experience  fuggefted  to  him 
upon  this  liibjeCt,  he  gave  to  the  public  in  a  work  entitled 
The  Gentleman  Farmer,  being  an  Attempt  to  improve 
Agriculture  by  fubjeCting  it  to  the  Teft  of  rational  Princi¬ 
ples,  8vo.  1777.  This  book  contains  l’o  many  ufeful  pre¬ 
cepts,  the  reiult  of  experience,  that  it  may  be  coniidered 
as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  general  Itock  of  agricultural 
knowledge.  Amid  all  his  purfuits,  the  habit  of  writing 
attended  him  to  the  very  clofe  of  life;  and  in  1781  he, 
publilhed  Loole  Hints  upon  Education,  chiefly  concern¬ 
ing  the  Culture  of  the  Heart.  This  publication  he  did 
4  not 
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not  long  furvive,  dying  in  December  1781.  at  the  age  of 
eighty-fix.  Lord  Kames  was  as  much  diftinguilhed  by 
his  Vivacity  in  converfation,  as  by  the  extent  of  his  lite¬ 
rary  labours;  and  to  a  very  advanced  age  he  was  the  life 
of  all  companies,  in  which  no  topic  could  be  ftarted  above 
or  below  his  power  of  difcuffion.  In  all  his  works  he 
affidtioufly  traces  final  caufes,  and  adduces  them  as  proofs 
of  the.  wii'dbm  and  goodnefs  of  the  Creator. 

HOME  (John),  a  minifter  in  the  Scots  church,  was 
defcended  of  a  rel'peCtable,  and  formerly  iliuftrious,  family. 
He  was  born  in  the  vicinity  of  Ancrum,  in  Roxburgh- 
Ihire,  in  1724,  and. received  the  firft  rudiments  of  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  parochial  fchool,  where  the  late  Dr.  Buchan, 
author  of  Domeftic  Medicine,  was  the  companion  of  his 
iludies.  It  was  Mr.  Home’s  inclination,  and  the  defire 
of  his  parents,  that  he  Ihould  enter  the  church  :  he  there¬ 
fore  attended  the  philofophical  and  theological  clalfes  of 
the  uiiiverfity  of  Edinburgh  for  feveral  years.  But  his. 
Iludies  were  for  a  while  fhfpe'nded  by  the  public  commo¬ 
tions  of  the  year  1745.  ’  On  the  approach  of  the  infur- 
gents,  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  affembled,  formed  them- 
felves  into  an  alfociation  for  the  fupport  of  their  fovereign, 
and  the  defence  of  their  city.  Mr.  Home  was  one  of  about 
twenty  ftudents  of  the  univeriity  who  offered  their  fer- 
vices  as  volunteers,  to  act  againlt  the  common  enemy. 
But  intimidated  by  the  number  of  their  opponents,  or 
sdverfe  to  the  hardlhips  of  a  military  life,  the  college  com¬ 
pany  foon  dilbanded.  Mr.  Home,  however,  retained  his 
arms,  and  marched  with  a  detachment  of  the  royal  army 
to  Falkirk ;  where,  in  the  battle  fought  in  its  neighbour¬ 
hood,  in  which  the  rebels  vanquifhed  the  king’s  troops, 
he  was  taken  prifoner,  and  confined  for  fome  time  in  the 
caftle  of  Doune.  From  this  place  of  captivity  he  effeCted 
his  efcape ;  and,  the  battle  of  Culloaen  having  Malted  all 
the  hopes  of  the  pretender’s  adherents,  tranquillity  and 
order  were  foon  reltored.  Mr.  Home  relumed  his  Itudies, 
and  was  licenfed  to  preach  the  gofpel  in  1747.  About  the 
year  1750,  he  was  fettled  minilter  of  the  parifh  of  Athel- 
llaneford,  in  Eaft  Lothian,  and  Was  the  immediate  fuc- 
ceffor  of  Robert  Blair,  author  of  The  Grave.  Accuftomed 
to  the  buftle  of  a  city,  and  the  fociety  of  men  of  letters, 
Mr.  Home  found  hinifelf  rather  difagreeably  fituated,  in 
an  obfcure  village,  where  he  had  no  opportunity  of  diltifi- 
guifhing  himlelf.  From  the  vicinity  of  his  refidence  to 
Edinburgh,  he  was  in  the  p radii ce  of  frequently  rd’orting 
to  the  capital,  to  enjoy  the  company  of  men  of  talents. 
Several  of  thefe  had  inftituted  a  fociety  for  literary  and 
philofophical  difquifition,  of  which  Mr.  Home  was  an 
original  and  diftinguifhed  member.  This  inltitutiori  com¬ 
prehended  feveral  of  the  molt  eminent  characters  of  the 
day.  Among  others,  were  Alexander  Wedderburn,  after- 
terwards  earl  of  Rofslyn,  and  lord  high  chancellor  of 
Great  Britain;  Fergulon,  the  philofopher ;  Hume  and 
Robertfon,  the  hiltofians;  and  Blair,  the  rhetorician  and 
divine;  men  whom  it  would  be  fuperfluous  here  to  pa- 
negyril'e.  It  Was  about  this  period  that  Mr.  Home,  in  his 
retirement,  began  feriouliy  to  court  the  dramatic  mule. 
The  firft  tragedy  he  wrote  was  Agis,  founded  on  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Lacedaemonian  hiftory.  He  went  to  London 
with  the  mariufcript,  in  hopes  of  getting  it  introduced  on 
the  ftage,  but  in  this  he  was  diiappoinfed,  infurmountable 
objections  having  been  made  to  the  plot.  Our  poet,  not 
at  all  difcouraged  by  this  failure,  conceived  the  plan  of 
another  play,  laid  the  plot  in  Scotland,  and  made  his  hero 
one  of  his  own  countrymen.  In  prefenting-  this  to  the 
London  manager,  he  had  the  mortification  of  a  fecond 
refufal.  Notwithftanding  the  abilities  of  Garrick  as  a 
dramatift,  his  opinion  of  the  merit  of  plays  was  not  infal¬ 
lible.  He  rejected  the  tragedy  of  Douglas,  as  being  too 
fimple  in  its  fable,  and  deltitute  of  .ftage  effect.  By  fuch 
repeated  difcouragement,  the  ardour  of  Home  was  by  no 
means  fuppreffed.  Being  acquainted  with  the  leading  cha¬ 
racters  in  Scotland,  a  ready  reception  of  his  play  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  was  lecured.  At  the  firft  repreferitafion  of  Douglas, 
at  the  theatre  in  Canongate,  on  the  14th  of  December 
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1756,  Mr.  Home  and  feveral  of  his  clerical  brethren  were 
prefent.  Of  this  circumftarice  the  zealots  of  the  day  fpee- 
dily  got  notice.  That  a  clergyman  lliould  write  a  play, 
and  that  miniiters  of  the  golpel  Ihould  witnels  its  per¬ 
formance,  were  crimes  unheard  of  in  the  annals  of  the 
church.  The  hue  and  ciy  of  bigotry  was  immediately 
railed.  All  that  ignorance  could  conceive,  prejudice  ef- 
feCt,  or  malice  invent,  was  tried  to  fupprefs  the  play  iq 
its  birth.  It  v/as  violently  decried  as  a  production  of  im¬ 
moral  tendency,  and  fu  mi  filing,  by  its  cataftrophe,  an  en¬ 
couragement  to  filicide.  The  clergy  ordered  a  paftoral 
admonition  to  be  delivered  from  their  pulpits,  on  the  fin 
and  danger  of  attending  the  theatre.  The  author  was 
fummoned  to  appear  before  the  bar  of  the  prelbytery;  his 
friends  were  peremptorily  dragged  before  their  tribunal, 
fome  of  them  difmiffed  with  cenfure,  and  others  fufpended 
from  their  office.  While  fuch  was  the  ftate  of  affairs  in 
Scotland,  Douglas  having  been  performed  to  crowded 
houfes  during  the  greater  part  of  the  feafon,  and  fully 
gratifying  the  moil  languine  hopes  of  the  author,  it  was, 
through  the  intereft  of  David  Hume,  brought  forward  on 
the  London  ftage.  Garrick  having  now  difcovered  his 
miftake,  made  unufual  exertions  to  introduce  it  to  public 
notice  and  approbation.  It  foon  became  a  ftandard  tra¬ 
gedy,  and  maintains  its  ground  on  the  Britilh  ftage  to  the 
prelent  day.  The  clamours  of  his  enemies  having  not 
yet  fubfided  in  Scotland,  Mr.  Home,  feeing  no  profpeCt 
of  overcoming  their  prejudices,  preached  his  farewell  fer- 
mon  to  his  congregation,  on  the  5th  of  June  1757.  The 
difcourfe  was  lo  pathetic,  that  it  drew  tears  from  moll  of 
his  audience.  To  prevent  further  proceedings  in  the 
church  courts  againlt  him,  he  gave  in  the  refignation  of 
his  charge  to  the  prelbytery  of  Haddington  two  days  af¬ 
ter.  Before  the  concluiion  of  1757,  Mr.  Sheridan,  then 
manager  of  the  Dublin  theatre,  fent  over  to  Mr.  Home  a 
gold  medal,  with  a  fiiitable  infcription,  acknowledging 
his  Lingular  merit  in  having  enriched  the  Englifh  ltage 
with  the  tragedy  of  Douglas.  With  his  living,  Mr.  Home 
appears  for  a  while  to  have  abandoned  his  native  land  ; 
for  he  now  repaired  to  London,  where  he  produced  leve- 
ral  other  tragedies,  under  the.  patronage  of  Garrick,  who 
wrote  prologues  to  fome,  epilogues  to  others,  and  warmly 
interefted  liimfelf  in  the  fate  of  them  all.  But  they  are 
all  greatly  inferior  to  his  Douglas.  Agis,  the  firft  of  his 
dramatic  pieces,  was  finely  aCted,  and  allifted  by  fpeCtacle, 
otherwil'e  it  is  probable  that  it  would  not  have  been  per¬ 
formed  a  fecond  night.  His  third  tragedy  was  founded 
on  the  cruel  treatment  which  the  two  Setons,  fons  of  the 
governor  of  Berwick,  had  experienced  from  the  Englilh. 
At  Garrick’s  fuggeftion,  the  title  was  altered  (and  con- 
fequently  the  characters,  and  feveral  local  paffages)  from 
the  Siege  of  Berwick,  to  the  Siege  of  Aquileia;  for  he 
very  naturally  conceived,  that  any  national  allulions  might 
tend  to  foment  the  jealoufy  which  then  unfortunately  fub- 
fifted  between  the  Scots  and  Englifh.  It  was  aCted  in 
1759.  Some  of  the  paffages  are  very  fine,  but  upon  the 
whole,  it  is  a  tame  performance.  The  Fatal  Difcovery 
was  produced  in  1769,  and  reluClantly  permitted  during 
nine  nights.  Though  Alonzo  had  the  advantage  of  Mrs. 
Barry’s  admirable  acting,  it  ihared  the  fame  fate ;  the  au¬ 
thor  mentions  in  his  preface,  that  fhe  received  applaul'e 
greater  than  ever  fhook  a  theatre.  Mr.  Home’s  lalt  pro¬ 
duction,  Alfred,  lived  only  three  nights.  Lord  Bute 
having  reprefented  Mr.  Home  to  his  majefty  as  a  man  of 
talents,  his  name  was  placed  on  the  penfioii-!ilt,  nearly 
at  the  fame  time  with  that  of  Dr.  Johnfon.  He  lived  in 
a  ftate  of  retirement  from  this  period  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  Nearly  half  a  century  after  Douglas  had  been 
written,  when  the  author  had  returned  to,  and  was  fettled 
in,  his  native  country,  Mailer  Betty,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Young  Rofcius,  commenced  his  theatrical 
labours  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  character  of  Young  Norval. 
The  author  attended  the  reprefentation,  and  declared,  that 
that  was  the  firft  time  he  had  ever  feen  the  part  of  Douglas 
played  according  to  his  ideas  of  the  character  when  lie 
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conceived  and  wrote  it.  Mr.  Home,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  Seventy-eight,  pu'bl idled  his  long-meditated  work,  en¬ 
titled,  The  History  of  the  Rebellion  in  Scotland,  in  1745—6, 
in  which  lie  recorded  the  exploits  and  remarks  of  his 
youth.  Of  this  work  it  is  Sufficient  to  observe,  that  the 
principles  are  juft,  and  the  opinions  liberal.  For  a  consi¬ 
derable  time  prior  to  his  death,  Mr.  Home's  mind,  as  well 
as  body,  Seemed  to  be  much  impaired.  He  lived  in  the 
2110ft  Secluded  manner,  So  much  So,  that  the  houfe  he  in¬ 
habited  had  all  the  marks  of  a  deferted  dwelling.  So  long 
as  he  continued  to  poft'efs  Sufficient  Strength,  he  ufed  to 
walk  for  a  certain  time  every  day ;  the  molt  acute  phy¬ 
siognomist,  however,  who  met  him,  could  Scarcely  have 
traced  any  remains  of  the  author  of  Douglas.  He  Seemed 
to  pay  no  attention  to  what  was  -palling,  and  to  poliefs 
little  more  than  mere  existence.  In  this  diftrefsful  State, 
he  lingered  for  many  years.  He  died  at  Merchiftpii-houfe, 
on  the  4th  of  September  1808,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of 
his  age.  A  life  So  little  varied  by  incident  as  that  of  Mr. 
Home,  affords  few  materials  for  biography.  Fidelity  to 
his  friends,  and  generosity  to  his  enemies,  were  confpi- 
cuous  traits  in  liis  character.  As  a  man  of  letters,  he  will 
be  known  to  posterity  by  his  tragedies,  and  efpecially  by 
his  Douglas,  which  will  probably  retain  a  place  among 
the  molt  approved  compositions  of  that  clafs,  and  will  long 
continue  to  delight  and  interest  on  the  Stage  as  well  as  in 
the  clofet. 

HO'ME-BORN,  adj.  Native;  natural: 

Though  to  be  thus  elemented,  arm 

Thefe  creatures  from  home-born  intrinsic  harm.  Donne. 

Domeftic  ;  not  foreign  : 

Num’rous  bands 

With  home-born  lies,  or  tales  from  foreign  lands.  Pope. 

HCVME-BRED,  adj.  Native  ;  natural. — God  hath  taken 
care  to  anticipate  every  man,  to  draw  him  early  into  his 
church,  .before  other  competitors,  home-bred  luffs,  or  vicious 
customs  of  the  world,  Should  be  able  to  pretend  to  him. 
Hammond. — Not  polished  by  travel  ;  plain;  rude;  artlefs ; 
uncultivated. — Only  to  me  two  home-bred  youths  belong. 
Drydcn. — Domeftic  ;  not  foreign  : 

This  once  happy  land, 

By  home-bred  fury  rent,  long  groan’d.  Phillips. 

HO'ME-FELT,  adj.  Inward  ;  private  : 

Happy  next  him  who  to  thefe  Shades  retires, 

Whom  nature  charms,  and  whom  the  mule  infpires, 
Whom  humbler  joys  of  home-felt  quiet  pleafe, 

Succeflive  Study,  exercil'e,  and  eale.  Pope. 

FIOME-KEE'PING,  adj.  Staying  at  home. — Home-keep¬ 
ing  youth  have  ever  homely  wits.  Shakefpeare. 

HO'ME-MADE,  adj.  Made  at  home  ;  not  manufac¬ 
tured  in  foreign  parts. — A  tax  laid  on  your  native  pro¬ 
duct,  and  home-made  commodities,  makes-  them  yUdd  lefts 
to  the  firSt  Seller.  Locke. 

HOM'ELEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Weftpha-lia,  and 
Bishopric  of  Liege  :  four  miles  weft  of  Maeftricht. 

HO'MELILY,  adv.  Rudely;  inelegantly. 

HO'MELINESS,  f.  Plainnefs  ;  rudenefs  ;  coarfenefs.— 
Homer  has  opened  a  great  field  of  raillery  to  men  of  more 
delicacy  than  greatnefs  of  genius,  by  the  homelincfs  of  Some 
of  his  fentiments.  Addifori. 

HO'MELY,  .adj.  Plain;  homefpun;  not  elegant;  not 
beautiful ;  not  fine ;  coarfe ;  rude.  It  is  ufed  both  of  per- 
fons  and  things. — Our  Stomachs  will  make  what’s- homely 
favory.  Shakefpeare. — It  is  for  homely  features  to  keep  home. 
Milton. — It  is  observed  that  there  is  none  fo  homely  but 
loves  a  looking-glafs.  South. 

Now  Strephon  daily' entertains 

His  Chloe  in  the  homeliejl  Strains.  Swift. 

HO'MELY,  adv.  Plainly;  coarfely ;  rudely: 

Thus,  like  the  god,  his  father,  homely  drell, 

He  ltrides  into  the  hall,  a  horrid  gueft.  Dryden. 
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HO'MER,  f.  A  Hebrew  meafure  of  about  three  pints. 

< — A  homer  of  barley-S’eed  lhall  be  valued  at  fifty  Shekels  of 
Silver.  Lev.  xxviii.  16. 

HO'MER,  the  Sublime  author  of  the  “Iliad,”  and  the' 
“  OdySTey,”  furnamed  the  Prince  of  Poets,  and  the  Father 
of  Poetry.  Yet  famous  as  his  works  remain,  and  long 
cherished  as  hath  been  his  memory.  Still  his  history  lies 
buried  in  impenetrable  darknefs.  We  know  not  where 
he  was  born,  nor  (with  any  degree  of  precision)  at  what 
time  he  lived.  If  we  consider  him  in  the  light  in  which 
he  is  transmitted  to  us  by  ancient  writers,  we  inuft  be 
contented  to  pats  from  one  absurdity  to  another;  and,  in 
the  multiplied  and  contradictory  accounts.  Substitute  fa¬ 
bulous  affertion  for  rational  narration.  It  may  Satisfy  the 
fceptical  reader  to  be  informed;  by  Suidas,  that  no  lefs  than 
ninety  cities  claimed  the  honour  of  having  given  him  birth. 
In  Euftathius,  we  read  that  he  was  born  in  Egypt,  and 
that  he  was  nurfsd  by  a  prielteSs  of  Ifis,  from  whom  he 
imbibed  honey  inftead  of  milk.  In  Heliodorus,  that  he 
was  the  Son  of  Mercury.  Others,  aferibe  to  him  a  direct 
and  lineal  delcent  from  Apollo.  But  thefe  were  the  ex¬ 
travagant  theories  of  men,  who,  unable  to  exprefs  how 
much  they  admired  the  poet,  have  exceeded  all  bounds 
of  probability  in  their  accounts  of  him.  The  mind,  ap¬ 
parently  dazzled  by  fuch  excellence,  lofes  the  common 
idea  of  the  man  in  the  imaginary  Splendour  of  perfection  ; 
and,  unwilling  that  he  Should  ever  be  mentioned  in  a  lan¬ 
guage  beneath  its  conception,  gives  us  fable  for  hiftory. 
The  poetical  genealogy,  which  may  be  Seen  in  Suidas, 
proves  that  the  advocates  for  Greece  even  furpalfed  the 
others  in  exaggerated  fiction,  in  proportion  as  the  refine¬ 
ment  of  the  Greeks  was  fuperiorto.  that  of  the  Egyptians. 
Every  writer  who  has  pretended  to  give  us  an  account  of 
Homer,  however  he  may  differ  from  others  in  his  narra¬ 
tive,  is  equally  Studious  in  aferibing  to  him  a  celeftial 
origin,  and  the  molt  marvellous  adventures.  Euftathius, 
Heliodorus,  Hermias,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Suidas,- Plutarch, 
and  riElian,  offered  to  the  mind  only  confuted  and  con¬ 
tradictory  compilations  of  the  mod  abibrd  allegories.  His 
life  feems  to  have  been  invented,  rather  than  written ; 
and  every  biographer,  in  the  abfence  of  regular  history, 
has  not  failed  to  exhibit  an  hypothefis  of  his  own.  In 
the  poems  which  are  indifputably  Homer’s,  he  has  no 
where  Spoken  difeCtly  of  himlelf ;  nor  was  there  in  his 
time  any  historian  (at  lealt,  we  know  of  none)  to  record 
his  name,  and  the  events  of  his  life.  Herodotus  alone 
(who,  by  his  own  account,  lived  about  400  years  after 
Homer)  has  transmitted  to  us  fomething  in  the  form  of 
a  probable  narrative:  but  probable  only  in  this,  that,  di¬ 
verted  of  thofe  fabulous  descriptions  and  incidents  which 
abound  in  other  writers,  it  is  a  Simple  narrative  of  circum¬ 
stances,  which  might  have  composed  the  life  of  any  other 
man,  as  well  as  of  Homer.  It  relts  upon  as  meagre  a 
foundation,  and  is  as  little  Supported  by  authority,  as  any 
of  the  reft.  If,  therefore,  we  ltate  from  Herodotus  that 
all  he  fays  historically  of  Homer,  it  is  not  becaule  we  be¬ 
lieve  his  account  to  be  entitled  to  greater  credit  than  that 
of  any  other  ancient. 

Homer,  according  to  him,  was  born  at  Smyrna,  about 
106  years  after  the  Siege  of  Troy,  and  622  before  the  ex¬ 
pedition  of  Xerxes  into  Greece.  His  father  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  :  but  his  mother  Crytheis  proving  with  child  in 
confequence  of  an  illicit  connection,  She  was  Sent  to 
Smyrna,  a  colony  from  Cuma.  Some  time  after  her  remo-  • 
val,  accompanying  a  proceffion  of  women  to  a  feftival  ce¬ 
lebrated  near  the  river  Mcies,  She  was  unexpectedly  deli¬ 
vered  of  Homer,  to  whom  She  gave  the  name  of  Meleii- 
genes,  from  the  place  of  his  birth.  In  proceSs  of  time, 
under  the  tuition  and  infpeCtion  of  Phemius,  who  had 
married  his  mother,  he  advanced  with  Such  rapidity  in  all 
the  arts  and  improvements  of  his  age,  and  betrayed  fuch 
extraordinary  intelligence,  as  to  become  the  common  won¬ 
der,  not  only  of  his  countrymen,  but  of  all  the  Strangers 
who  retorted  to  Smyrna,  attracted  by  its  profperous  trade. 
Homer  appears  to  have  polfeffed  a  great  defire  of  informing 
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himfelf  of  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  different  nations ; 
this  he  judged  would  be  of  coniiderable  ufe  in  the  defign  he 
had  formed,  of  making  poetry  the  great  bufinefs  of  his  life. 
But  a  defluxion  in  his  eyes,  which  afterwards  occafioned 
total  blindnefs,  compelled  him  to  remain  fome  time  in 
Ithaca,  where  he  is  laid  to  have  collected  thofe  flories  of 
Ulyfles  which  became  the  ground-work  of  the  Odyffey. 
He  then  returned  to  Smyrna ;  where,  falling  into  poverty 
and  neglect,  he  relieved  his  neceflities  by  begging,  and 
reciting  his  verfes.  At  Cuma,  in  confequence  of  fome 
fuccefs  in  this  employment,  he  was  encouraged  to  addrefs 
the  government  for  a  maintenance  ;  but  was  anfwered, 
that  if  they  made  it  a  cuftorn  of  taking  all  the  Op.^ei,  or 
blind  ftrollers,  under  their  protection,  their  city  would  in 
a  little  time  be  filled  with  fuels  ufelefs  creatures.  To  this 
circumftance  the  unfortunate  bard  owed  his  name.  Irri¬ 
tated  at  his  difappointment,  he  departed  for  Phocasa;  and, 
on  leaving  Cuma,  prayed  the  gods  that  there  might  never 
arife  among  his  countrymen  a  poet  to  celebrate  fo  un¬ 
grateful  a  people.  At  Phocasa  he  applied  more  intenfely 
to  poetry,  and  obtained  the  protection  of  Theftorides, 
who  promifed  him  fubfiftence,  upon  condition  that  he 
fliould  be  permitted  to  tranferibe  liis  poems.  But  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  poet,  he  had  no  other  view  than  to  obtain 
from  him  as  many  of  his  pieces  as  he  could  ;  and,  when 
he  had  collected  a  fufficient  number,  he  departed  for 
Chios,  and  there  opened  a  fchool,  where  he  recited  the 
verfes  of  Homer  as  his  own,  and  obtained  infinitely  greater 
emolument  and  fame  than  the  original  author  himfelf. 
Homer  was  informed  of  the  ltratagem,  and  refolved  to 
fail  himfelf  for  Chios  to  deteCt  the  impofture.  But  he 
remained  fome  time  at  Bolifl'us,  where  he  compofed  leve- 
ral  of  his  lighter  pieces,  particularly  the  Batrachomyoma- 
chia.  At  Chios  lie  met  with  unulual  fuccefs  ;  and,  after 
defeating  the  iniquitous  projeft  of  Theftorides,  he  himfelf 
maintained  a  fiourifhing  fchool.  Having  now  attained 
fome  degree  of  eafe  in  his  circumftances,  he  married,  and 
continued  at  Chios  for  fome  years.  It  was  then  that  he 
is  fuppofed  to  have  written  his  greater  poems  ;  and  his 
fame,  no  longer  confined  to  Ionia,  quickly  fpread  into 
Greece.  Having  complimented  the  city  of  Athens  in 
fome  of  his  verles,  he  received  an  invitation  to  vifit  it, 
which  he  accepted  ;  and  palled  a  winter  at  Samos,  in  his 
way  thither.  In  the  fpring  he  failed  again  for  Athens  ; 
but  landing  at  Ios,  he  was  taken  ill,  died,  and  was  buried 
on  the  fea-fhore. 

Such  is,  briefly,  the  account  we  have  of  Homer  by 
Herodotus.  But  this  is  attributing  to  him  a  ftrange 
anachronifm,  of  which  he  could  fcaVcely  have  been  guil¬ 
ty  :  by  placing  Homer  622  years  before, the  expedition  of 
Xerxes ;  whereas  he  himfelf,  who  was  alive  at  the  time  of 
that  expedition,  tells  us,  in  his  hiftory,  that  Homer  lived 
only  400  years  before  him.  This  Angular  inconfiftency 
has  been  noticed  by  various  modern  writers;  but  has  not 
ferved  to  convince  them  of  the  impolfibility  of  ever  afeer- 
taining  the  age  in  which  Homer  lived,  nor  prevented  them 
from  advancing  the  molt  Angular  paradoxes  in  fupport  of 
their  opinions.  In  general,  they  fieem  to  take  their  rife 
from  an  error  common  to  both  ancient  and  modern  cri¬ 
tics,  of  aferrbing  to  Homer  a  much  earlier  period  than 
that  in  which  he  really  exilted.  What  has  chiefly  led 
them  into  a  belief  of  this  high  antiquity  of  the  poet,  has 
been  the  Ample,  rough,  and  often  lavage,  manners  of  his 
heroes  ;  and  a  grcundlefs  fuppofition,  that  he  has  de- 
feribed  the  cuftoms  prevalent  in  his  own  age.  It  has 
been  fuggefted,  that  the  Aril  interelfing  Itories  he  had 
heard  when  a  boy  were  of  the  exploits  at  Troy,  and  that 
he  had  finilhed  both  his  poems  about  half  a  century  after 
the  town  was  taken.  But  the  manners  which  he  deferibes 
cannot  be  adduced  as  a  proof  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ; 
for,  by  the  rules  of  his  art  as  an  epic  poet,  it  would  have 
been  abfurd  if,  writing  of  an  ancient  event,  he  had  not 
adapted  the  characters  of  his  perfonages  to  the  times  in 
which  he  laid  the  plan  of  his  poems.  Virgil,  who  wrote 
fo  long  after  him,  gives  the  fame  Ample  manners  to  his 


heroes.  All  tragic  poets,  In  ancient  and  in  modern  times, 
have  endeavoured  to  fuit  the  manners  and  fentiments  of 
their  characters,  to  the  country  and  the  era  in  which  they 
are  fuppofed  to  have  lived.  Why  then  fliould  we  fuppofe 
that  Homer  might  not  do  the  fame  ?  and  that,  though 
living  himfelf  in  a  polilhed  age,  he  had  the  good  fienfe  not 
to  aferibe  to  the  rough  warriors  of  Ilium  the  refined 
manners  of  his  own  contemporaries.  It  was  eafier  for  him 
to  give  to  his  heroes  the  lefs  polilhed  calt  of  an  age  long 
before  his  own,  than  to  have  anticipated,  in  idea,  a  ftate 
of  refinement  in  language,  in  metre,  and  in  the  arts,  which 
Greece  could  not  have  attained  till  a  coniiderable  time 
after.  There  are  fuch  internal  evidences  in  his  poems  of 
refinement,  as  ftand  in  direCt  contradiction  to  the  rough- 
nefs  of  his  characters.  The  invocation  of  the  Mules  in 
the  fecond  book,  demonftrates  that  he  lived  long  after  the 
fiege  of  Troy;  and  this  would  fieem  ahnolt  incontrover- 
tibly  corroborated  by  an  expreflion  which  he  ufies,  and 
which  has  been  noticed  by  Velleius  Paterculus,  “  that 
mankind  was  but  half  fo  ftrong  in  his  age,  as  in  that  of 
which  he  wrote.”  This  expreflion,  grounded  on  the  fup¬ 
pofed  gradual  degeneracy  of  our  nature,  difeovers  the 
long  interval  between  the  poet  and  his  fubjeCt.  The  va¬ 
rious  articles  of  elegance  and  luxury  deferibed  in  the 
Odyffey,  betray  a  much  later  age  than  is  ufually  afligned 
him ;  and  infer  that  he  mull  have  lived  in  more  civilized 
times  than  can  be  confiftent  with  the  fimplicity  which  he 
attributes  to  his  heroes.  The  appearances  of  luxury  and 
elegance  in  the  Asneid,  are  nothing  compared  to  thofe  in 
Homer;  and,  although  the  Greek  orders  of  architecture 
might  not  then  be  invented,  yet  the  ideas  of  magnificence 
confpicuous  in  his  palaces,  might  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  praClice  of  much  later  periods  than  thofe  he  de¬ 
feribes,  from  times  more  polilhed  in  arts,  as  well  as  more 
civilized  in  manners. 

This  conclufion  will  appear  the  more  reafonable,  when 
we  confider  the  language  of  Homer,  which,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few'  words,  is  equal  to  the  Greek  of  the  pre- 
fent  times.  The  formation  of  the  language  into  tenfes, 
cafes,  and  numbers,  w'as  already  perfeCt  and  completed. 
This  evidently  proves  that  the  Greeks  had,  long  before 
his  time,  arrived  at  a  coniiderable  ftate  of  improvement. 
It  was  impoflible  that  the  language  fliould  attain  fuch  ex¬ 
cellence,  as  to  require  little  amendment  or  addition,  un- 
lefs  thofe  who  fpoke  it  had  alfo  acquired  equal  excellence 
in  the  arts  offocial  life,  and  of  civil  government.  It  is 
the  real  perception  of  things,  which  gives  birth  to  their 
refpeClive  ideas  in  the  mind,  and  thefe  again  to  outward 
expreflions,  by  words  combined  into  fignificant  fentences. 
That  the  ufe  of  a  language  to  exprefs  all  the  improve¬ 
ments  of  civilization,  fliould  precede  the  aCtual  birth  and 
progrefs  of  civilization  itlelf,  is  a  paradox  that  no  man 
can  urge  that  has  not  adopted  fome  hypothefis  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  real  truth.  Homer  certainly  wrote  in  the 
dialect  which  prevailed  in  Alla,  down  to  the  moil  im¬ 
proved  times  of  the  Grecian  colonies  there.  And  we 
cannot  fuppofe  that  the  language  of  thofe  Ionic  fettlers, 
Ihould  become  any  ways  fixed  and  pure,  till  long  after 
the  fettlement  of  the  colonifls  themfelves.  But,  without 
entering  any  further  into  this  difpute,  it  is  enough  to  fay, 
that  we  mult  Hill  have  recourfe  to  the  Arundelian  marble, 
which  affords  the  bell  computation  of  thofe  early  ages  ; 
and  this,  by  placing  Homer  when  Diognetus  ruled  in 
Athens,  makes  him  flourifli  a  little  before  the  Olympiads 
were  eftablilhed  ;  about  threehundred  years  after  the  taking 
of  Troy,  and  one  thoufand  before  the  Chriftian  era. 

The  queftion  refpeCting  the  country  of  Homer,  is  one 
of  hill  greater  diificulty.  The  internal  evidence  of  the 
poems  may,  and,  as  we  have  feen,  occafionally  do,  fierve 
to  contradict  thofe  affections,  which  aflign  him  a  period 
inconfiltent  with  the  elegance  of  his  language,  and  the 
refinement  of  his  ideas.  But  the  number  of  places  which 
have  difputed  the  honour  of  having  given  him  birth,  ren¬ 
ders  it  impoflible,  at  this  diflance  of  time,  fatisfaCtorily  to 
afeertain  the  precife  place.  To  mention  all  the  cities  and 
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provinces  which  feverally  fet  up  a  claim,  to  collect  all  to  account  for  the  prefervation  of  his  works.  And  if  it 
the  ridiculous  affections  and  documents  which  have  been  be  urged,  that  of  the  twenty-four  letters  of  the  Ionic  al- 


advanced  as  proofs  from  each,  would  require  the  minute 
curiofity  and  patient  elaboration  of  his  ancient  commen¬ 
tator  Didymus.  If  the  queftion  was  involved  in  fo  much 
obfcurity,  as  to  induce  the  emperor  Adrian  to  apply  to 
the  gods  themfelves  for  an  explanation,  it  was  not  to  be 
expeded  that  all  the  efforts  of  the  critics  fliould  be  able 
to  elucidate  it.  To  dired  us  in  this  iitquiry,  we  have 
no  certain  guide  in  the  poems  themfelves.  The  city  of 
Smyrna,  and  the  illand  of  Chios,  appear  to  prefent  the 
leaft  objedionable  claims  to  the  honour  for  which  they 
contended.  Of  the  numerous  candidates,  thefe  are  the 
only  two,  whofe  pretentions  can  be  ferioufly  examined. 
Each  had  its  authors  to  record  its  title.  The  inhabitants 
of  Chios  relied  on  the  teffimony  of  Simonides  and  Theo¬ 
critus.  They  had  their  Homerida;,  whom  they  confidered 
as  the  del’cendants  of  Homer,  and  a  temple  ereded  to  his 
memory  in  the  environs  of  Boliffus.  They  could  boaft 
the  indirect  authority  of  Thucydides,  who  afcribes  to  him 
the  Hymn  to  Apollo,  in  which  he  reprefents  himfelf  as 
the  blind  man  inhabiting  Chios.  Leo  Allatius,  who  wrote 
exprefslyon  this  fubjed,  after  weighing  the  pretentions 
of  all  the  candidates,  decides  for  Chios.  But  the  claim 
of  Smyrna  was  ftill  better  founded.  All  the  profeffed 
lives  of  Homer,  by  Herodotus,  Plutarch,  and  Proclus,  con¬ 
cur  in  reprefenting  him  as  a  native  of  that  city.  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  general  belief  afterwards  entertained, 
and  exprefl'ed  in  the  different  writings  of  Cicero,  Strabo, 
and  A.  Gellius.  Indeed  fo  violent  were  the  Smyrnaeans 
in  maintaining  this  honour,  that  it  was  neceffary  for  all, 
who  wifhed  to  efcape  the  fate  of  Zoilus,  to  give  it  im¬ 
plicit  credit.  But  the  claim  of  Smyrna  admits,  we  think, 
a  ftill  clearer  proof  from  the  poems  themfelves,  which 
abound  in  metaphorical  defcriptions,  congenial  to  a  native 
of  Afia.  The  earth  refounding  with  the  march  of  the 
army,  like  the  thunders  of  Jove  on  the  mountain  which 
covered  the  giant  Typhoeus;  the  defcription  of  a  wind, 
blacker  than  night,  Shooting  along  the  air  with  tempefts 
in  its  train  ; — of  infatiate  Dilcord  beftriding  the  earth,  and 
lifting  its  head  into  the  Ikies; — thefe,  and  many  other 
fuch  images,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Iliad,  atteft 
their  Afiatic  origin,  and  do  not  accord  with  what  we  may 
prefume  to  have  been  the  chaffer  ftyle  and  feverer  man¬ 
ners  of  the  Greeks  of  that  age. 

It  has  been  much  agitated  by  modern  critics,  whether 
the  art  of  v'riting  W'as  known  in  Homer’s  time;  and,  if 
not,  by  what  means  a  poem  of  fuch  length  was  originally 
preferved,  and  has  iince  been  fo  miraculoufly  banded  to 
pofterity,  in  its  prefent  ftate.  That  fuch  a  poem  could 
have  been  ever  retained  in  the  memory  of  man,  and  thus, 
by  oral  tradition  alone,  be  tranfinitted  fronffone  generation 
to  another,  it  is  impoffibie  to  affert.  It  is  equally  diffi¬ 
cult  to  contend,  that  the  works  of  Homer  were  collected 
together  at  different  times,  and  in  detached  portions,  and 
that  they  were  not  finally  completed  till  at  a  very  late 
period,  and  with  very  considerable  difficulty.  There  is  a 
connection  throughout  the.  Iliad  at  leaft,  a  clear  deduction 
of  events,  a  lucidus  ordo  in  the  arrangement  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  all  its  parts,  that  effectually  deftroy  fuch  a  fuppo- 
fiton,  and  make  it  no  prefumption  to  fay,  that  the  poem 
is  nearly  fuch  as  it  came  from  the  pen  or  dictation  of  its 
aluthor.  If  we  adopt  the  common  notion,  that  Homer 
was  accuftomed  to  ling  or  recite  his  poems  in  the  affem- 
blies  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  the  frequency  of  fuch  reci¬ 
tals  imprinted  them  on  the  memory  of  his  auditors ;  we 
are  not  at  liberty  to  rejeCt  other  paffages  of  his  fuppofed 
life,  equally  improbable  and  uncertain.  That  fuch  a 
cuffom  was  familiar  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Orpheus,  Linus, 
and  Mufaeus,  is  poffibie,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  .fact, 
that,  of  thefe  poets,  the  Works,  of  the  two  laft  are  entirely 
loft,  and  of  the  firft  we  have  only  fome  trifling  fragments. 
But  in  placing  Homer  at  a  later  period,  a  period  of  greater 
civilization,  and  when  the  art  of  writing  was  known  and 
cultivated,  it  is  no  longer  neceffary  to  reiort  to  fuch  tales, 


phabet,  only  twenty  were  known  m  Homer’s  time,  it  may 
be  contended  that  the  four  letters  afterwards  added  by 
Simonides  were  not  effential  to  pronunciation;  two  of 
them  being  the  vowels  H  and  fJ,  to  diltinguiffi  thefe  long 
founds  from  the  fame  vowels  E  and  O  ;  the  other  two 
were  Z  and  T,  the  founds  of  which  could  juft  as  well 
have  been  exprefl'ed  by  2  and  ns,  as  the  S  is  even  ftill 
in  Engliffi,  French,  and  Italian,  often  pronounced  like  Z, 
though  all  thefe  languages  have  the  character  Z  to  denote 
its  particular  found.  The  want  therefore  of  thefe  four 
letters  was  no  impediment  to  Homer’s  knowing  the  Greek 
alphabet  as  W'ell  as  we  do.  And  when  it  is  recolleCted, 
that  he  was  fuppofed  to  be  a  native  of  Ionia,  a  province 
on  the  confines  of  Perfia,  and  other  eaftern  nations,  where 
the  arts  and  fciences  were  earlier  cultivated  than  in  Greece, 
it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  as  far  as  any  hypothefis  can 
now  be  eftablilhed,  that  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyffey,  the 
only  poems  which  can  with  any  certainty  be  attributed 
to  him,  immediately,  or  very  foon,  received  that  form  in 
which  we  now  fee  them ;  and  were  preferved  by  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  cotemporaries  and  of  lucceeding  ages,  by 
multiplied  copies  and  tranfcriptions.  It  is  to  this  anxiety 
to  preferve  unimpaired  the  writings  of  Homer,  fays  the 
learned  Wolfius,  that  we  are  indebted  for  their  prefent 
perfedion  ;  while  the  works  of  fo  many  and  more  recent 
authors  have  defcended  to  us  impeded,  or  are  irrecover¬ 
ably  loft. 

It  has  been  generally  fuppofed  that  Lycurgus,  the  great 
legiflator  of  Lacedaemon,  was  the  firft  who  introduced 
thefe  poems  into  Greece.  It  is  pretended  by  Plutarch, 
that  he  had  the  firft  fight  of  Homer’s  poems  while  tra¬ 
velling  in  Afia,  and  that  he  obtained  .them  from  the 
defcendants  of  Creophilus,  a  fuppofed  cotemporary  and 
companion  of  Homer.  Lycurgus,  in  the  view  he  enter¬ 
tained  of  giving  a  new  fyftem  of  laws  to  his  countrymen, 
might  probably  fuppofe  that  poetry  would  have  great 
effeCt  in  influencing  and  civilizing  their  minds;  and  this-, 
idea  had  already  engaged  him  to  patronize  the  fongs  of 
Thales  the  Cretan,  which  infpired  obedience  and  concord. 
As  the  conftitution  he  meditated  was  to  be  entirely  of  a 
martial  nature,  the  poems  of  Homer  might  be  of  confi- 
derable  ufe  to  him :  they  encouraged  his  defign,  the  mo¬ 
ral  they  inculcated  was  unity,  the  air  they  breathed  was 
military,  and  their  ftory  had  this  particular  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  the  Spartans,  that  they  fhowed  Greece  in  arms, 
and  Afia  fubdued,  under  the  banners  and  condud  of  one 
of  their  own  monarchs,  who  commanded  all  the  Grecian 
kings.  For  three  centuries  after  the  time  of  Lycurgus, 
we  colled:  nothing  concerning  them.  Athens  at  length 
claimed  the  honour  of  refcuing  the  father  of  letters  from 
the  injuries  of  time,  and  of  reftoring  Homer  to  himfelf. 
In  the  days  of  Solon  his  works  were  divided  into  two 
diftind  poems,  and  received  the  arrangement  in  which 
we  now  behold  them.  This  divifion  of  the  two  poems 
into  one,  and  of  each  into  books,  has  been  attributed  by 
Plato  to  Hipparchus,  the  fon  of  Pififtrates,  though  Ci¬ 
cero  gives  the  honour  entirely  to  Pififtrates  himfelf ;  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  Paufanias,  Jofephus,  FElian,  and 
Suidas.  From  this  period,  we  are  enabled  to  fpeak  of  them 
with  hiftorical  certainty,  without  having  recourfe  to  con- 
jedures.  The  works  of  this  great  poet  now  became  the 
care  of  kings.  Alexander  affifted  at  a  ftrid  review  of 
them  by  Anaxarchus  and  Callilthenes ;  either  becaufe  he 
probably  confidered  them  as  a  treafure  of  military  know¬ 
ledge;  or,  as  has  been  conjedured,  he  promoted  the 
propagation  of  them,  as  a  book,  which,  treating  of  the 
ions  of  the  gods,  might  make  the  intercourle  between 
them  and  mortals  become  a  familiar  notion,  at  a  time 
when  he  himfelf  was  ambitious  of  being  thought  the  fon 
of  Jupiter.  See  the  article  Alexander,  vol.  i.  p.  268. 

Egypt,  under  the  Ptolemies,  was  the  country  which  af¬ 
terwards  held  the  works  of  Homer  in  the  greateft  efteem. 
Thefe  kings  were  defcended  from  Greece,  and  retained  a 
i  paffionate 
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paffionate  veneration  for  their  original  country.  They 
encouraged  letters,  and  ere 6 ted  the  greateft  library  in  the 
world.  A  number  of  learned  men  were  appointed  to  re- 
vife  the  writings  of  Homer.  The  firft  of  thele  was  Zeno- 
dotus,  librarian  to  the  firft  Ptolemy;  and,  as  a  poet  and 
grammarian,  well  qualified  for  the  undertaking.  Bnt, 
according  to  Suidas,  Ariltarchus,  tho*  preceptor  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  not  being  fatisfied  with  this  copy,  nor  with 
that  of  his  difciple  Ariitophanes,  determined  to  begin 
another.  He  reftored  fome  verfes  to  their  former  reading, 
rejected  others,  which  he  marked  with  obelilks  as  fpurious, 
and  proceeded  with  fuch  induftrious  accuracy,  that,  not- 
withftanding  there  'were  fome  who  wrote  againil  him, 
polterity  has  generally  acquiefced  in  it.  So  highly  efteemed 
was  this  copy,  that  the  name  of  Ariltarchus  was  applied 
to  every  candid  and  judicious  critic  ;  while  that  of  Zoilus, 
who  about  the  fame  time  wrote  many  envious  and  ill-na¬ 
tured  criticifms  on  Homer,  has  been  treated  with  merited 
contempt.  It  was  not  only  in  Egypt,  but,  lays  Suidas, 
Syria  and  other  parts  of  Alia  became. familiar  with  the 
name  and  poems  of  Homer;  which  at  length,  according 
to  iElian,  extended  even  to  Perfia  and  India. 

“  But  thefe  poems,  (fays  a  recent  author,) To  long  and 
fo  highly  valued  and  efteemed,  buffered  a  material  depre¬ 
ciation  on  the  appearance  of  Chriftianity.  The  idolatry 
which  had  infefted  the  globe,  was  now  to  be  dellroyed  ; 
and  the  fyftem  of  mythology,  of  which  Homer  appeared 
to  be  the  father,  was  equally  to  be  abolilhed.  Not  only 
was  his  fame  in  a  great  degree  impaired,  but  he  was  con- 
fidered  by  the  rigid  fathers  of  the  Chriftian  church,  as 
the  man  by  whom  the  world  had  been  betrayed  into  folly 
and. error.  He  is  accufed  by  Juftin  Martyr,  of  having  Wil¬ 
fully  luperinduced  his  own  fables  on  the  infpired  writings 
of  Mofes.  The  rebellion  of  the  giants  was  thought  to  be 
taken  from  the  prelumptuous  ereftion  of  the  tower  of 
Babel,  and  the  calling  of  Ate,  or  it  rife,  out  of  heaven, 
was  compared  with  the  fall  of  Lucifer.  His  fineft  beau¬ 
ties  were  coniidered  only  the  more  pernicious,  as  favour¬ 
ing  thole  errors  which  had  fo  long  milled  the  minds  of 
men,  and  derogatory  to  that  purer  faith,  which  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  eftablifh.  Thus  the  reading  of  Homer  was  dif- 
cou raged  or  forbidden,  and  himfelf  reprobated  as  the  great 
mailer  of  hereby  and  fable.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
St.  Aullin,  in  applying  the  exprelfion  dulcijjime  vanus,  to 
Homer,  parted  with  regret  from  the  perulal  of  an  author 
who  had  probably  been  the  delight  of  his  younger  days, 
and  that,  though  his  zeal  urged  him  to  reprobate  the 
heathen  writers,  his  underftanding  was  not  blind  to  the 
ffuperio'r  beauties  of  the  poem  he  condemned.  But  when 
every  religious  difpute  had  ceafed,  and  the  nations  of  the 
earth  bowed  with  lubmiffion  and  reverence  to  the  lupe- 
rior  efficacy  of  the  Chriftian  faith ;  after  many  ages  of 
darknefs,  when  literature  feemed  extinguilhed,  and  faience 
lay  dormant,  the  name  and  poems  of  Homer  again  revived. 
The  effeft  of  his  fables  and  fictions  on  the  fentiments  of 
mankind  was  no  longer  dreaded.  His  mythology  .came 
to  be  confidered  as  only  a  beautiful  machinery  by  which 
any  poet  might  he  allowed  to  enliven  the  obfaurity,  or 
obviate  the  Iteriiity,  of  his  fubjeft.  They  were  no  longer 
viewed  in  a  religious  light ;  but  were  valued  for  their 
principles  and  maxims  of  civil  government  and  life,  which 
might  be  applied  to  every  age.  And,  notwithllanding 
the  mild  cenfure  of  Plato,  the  extravagant  abufe  of  Sca- 
liger,  and  the  impotent  attacks  of  more-  recent  critics', 
they.appear  to  have  re-affumed  their  dignity  in  the  world, 
and  fixed  themfelves  on  a  bafis  which  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  time  to  injure  or  remove.” 

In  enumerating  the  editions  of  Homer,  we  fhall  only 
mention  thofe  which  include  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyffey, 
as  being  the  only  productions  of  that  immortal  poet  that 
are  admitted  to  be  genuine  ;  and  thofe  editions  only  which 
are  confidered  the  bed.  The  firft  in  propriety  is  the  Iiias 
&  Odyffea,  Gr.  fob  Editio  Princeps,  1488,  in  the  Britilh 
Mufeum. — Another  copy,  with  the  Greek  Scholia,  4to. 
B'afil;  x  5 3 5»  1543,  1551* — Iiias  &  Odyffea,  Gr.  and  Lut. 


with  the  Scholia,  2  vols.  4to.  Amfl.  1656  ;  a  very  beautiful 
and  correCt  edition.— Iiias  &  Odyfiea,  by  Barnes,  2  vols. 
4to.  Cantab.  1711.  Dr.  Barnes  Ibent  his  whole  fortune 
on  this  publication,  which  maintains  its  diflinClion,  not 
merely  from  its  magnitude  and  the  erudition  of  the  edi¬ 
tor,  but  from  the  complete  Greek  Scholia  lubjoined  to 
the  text.— Homeri  Opera,  Qxon.  Gr.  Iiias,  8vo.  1714; 
Odyffea,  1705.  This  is  one  of  the  moft*  concCl  editions 
of  Homer,— Homeri  Opera,  Gr.  and  Lat.  cum  nova  ver- 
fione  &  notis  Sam.  Clarke,  London,  2  vols.  4to.  1729-1740. 
If  this  edition  had  the  Scholia,  it  would  be  preferable  to 
that  of  Barnes. — Iiias  &c  Odyffea,  Gr.  2  vols.  fob  Giaf- 
gow,  1758.  One  of  the  mod  fpiendid  editions,  as  well  as 
the  moll  correCt.  Mr!  Lunn,  of  Soho-fquare,  has  a  fuperb' 
copy  of  this  edition,  with  defigns  by  Flaxman,  and  mag¬ 
nificently  bound  by  Staggemeier.- — Iiias  &  Odyfiea,  Oxon, 
1780,  j  vols.  large  8vo.  with  the  Hymns  and  Index  com¬ 
plete,  alio  fome  of  the  more  valuable  Scholia:  a  beauti¬ 
fully  printed  book. — Iliad  and  Odyffey,  with  notes,  by 
Wakefield,  11  vols.  London,  1796. — Homeri  Opera,  cura 
F.  A.  Wolfii,  Hal.  Sax.  1794-1805,  with  the  excellent  Pro¬ 
legomena.- — -Homeri  Cannina,  cura  C.  G.  Heyne,  Lipf.  8 
vols.  1802. 

As  to  the  particular  merits  of  Homer  and  his  works, 
and  the  beauties  and  defeCts  of  the  machinery  whereon 
he  has  confliucte'd  the  Iliad,  much  difference  of  opinion 
prevails.  Confiderable  cenfure  has  been  induced,  by  the 
unnatural  mixture  of  gods  with  men ;  and  becaufe  the 
objeCt  of  the  poem  is  to  immortalize  an  event  inglorious 
in  its  origin,  and  to  inflame  the  human  mind  with  thofe 
lofty  ideas  of  battles  and  warfare,  which  are  often  deftruc- 
tive  of  the  peace  of  fociety. 

Inanfwer  to  thefe  objeSions,  La  Harpe,  in  his  “  Lec¬ 
tures  at  the  Lyceum,”  contends,  “  That  it  is  the  bufinefs 
of  a  poet  to  elevate  vulgar  minds  above  the  groveling 
ideas  of  men,  by  every  analogy  to  the  refinement  and  vir¬ 
tues  of  fupernatural  beings  ;  and  to  thofe  who  are  not 
contented  with  the  gods  of  Homer,  we  may  fay  :  What 
would  you  have  had  him  do  ?  could  he  frame  a  mythology 
different  from  that  of  his  country,  and  delineate  other 
manners  than  thofe  which  he  knew  to  fubfifl  ?  It  is  in- 
difputable  that,  in  thofe  heroic  times,  mufcular  force  was 
the  chief  qualification  of  combatants;  who  being  covered 
with  brafs  and  iron,  he  who  could  eafily  fupport  the 
ftrongelt  and  moft  weighty  armour,  give  the  moll  vigor¬ 
ous  blow,  and  pierce  the  cuirafs  and  buckler  of  his  anta- 
gonifl  with  the  greatell  force,  was  a  formidable  being,  a 
hero.  This  quality,  once  acknowleged,  fettled  his  pre- 
ten  fions  and  his  rank;  and  thus  we  may  account  for  our 
frequently  finding  one -very  brave  warrior  in  the  Iliad, 
confeffing  that  another  is  his  fuperior,  and  retreating  from 
his  prefence.  In  Homer,  AEneas  is  not  alhamed  to  fay  to 
Achilles :  “  I  know  very  well  that  thou  art  more  valiant 
than  I  am;’’— which  means  no  more  than,  I  know  that 
that  thou  art  the  ltrongell.  It  it  true  that  he  adds :  “  yet, 
if  fome  god  proteCl  me,  I  lhall  vanquilh  thee  and  this 
is  the  moll  general  principle  throughout  the  Iliad ;  every 
thing  proceeds  from  the  gods — llrength,  wifdom,  and  fuc- 
cefs.  Achilles  fays  to  Patroclus :  “  Avoid  attacking  Hec¬ 
tor  ;  he  has  always  near  him  fome  guardian  god  who  pro¬ 
tects  him.”  There  is  not  one  hero  in  the-  Iliad,  Achilles 
excepted,  who  does  not  retreat  before  another.  Thole 
who  are  the  molt  brave  (Diomede  and  Ajax)  are  diftin- 
guifned  by  retiring  fighting  ;  and  it  is  obfervable,  for  the 
honour  of  the  poet,  that,  notwithftanding  this  divine  af- 
filtance,  which  feems  to  confound  all  degrees  of  heroilm, 
he  preferves  a  grandeur  of  character  in  all  his  perlonages, 
fuitable  to  the  reprefentation  which  he  gives  of  them.” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Blair,  F.R.S.  and  Profeffor  of  Rhetoric 
and  Belles  Lettres  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  thus 
celebrates  the  immortal  bard  : 

“  Homer  claims,  on  every  account,  our  firft  mention, 
as  the  father  not  only  of  epic  poetry,  but,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  of  poetry  in  general.  Whoever  fits  down  to  read 
Homer,  mull  confide r  that  he  is  going  to  read  the  moft 
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ancient  book  In  the  world,  next  to  the  Bible.  Without 
making  this  reflection,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  fpirit,  nor 
relilh  the  compofition,  of  the  author.  Ke  is  not  to  look 
for  the  correcinefs  and  elegance  of  the  Auguftan  age. 
He  mult  diveft  himlelf  of  our  modern  kjeas  of  dignity 
and  refinement,  and  tranfport  his  imagination  almoft  three 
thoufand  years  back  in  the  hiltory  of  mankind.  What 
he  is  to  expeft,  is  a  picture  of  the  ancient  world.  He  mult 
reckon  upon  finding  characters  and  manners  that  retain 
a  confulerable  tinCture  of  the  lavage  ftate;  moral  ideas,  as 
yet,  imperfectly  formed  ;  and  the  appetites  and  paflions 
of  men  brought  under  none  of  thofe  reftraints,  to  which, 
in  a  more  advanced  ftate  of  fociety,  they  are  accultomed  ; 
but  bodily  ft  length,  prized  as  on&jof  the  chief  heroic  en¬ 
dowments  ;  the  preparing  of  a  meal,  and  the  appeafing  of 
liunger,  defcribed  as  very  interefting  objeCts  ;  and  the  he¬ 
roes  boafting  of  thenifelves  openly,  fcolding  one  another 
outrageoully,  and  glorying,  as  we  Ihould  now  think  very 
indecently,  over  their  fallen  enemies. 

“  The  fubjeCt  of  Iliad,  mult  unqueltionably  be  admit¬ 
ted  to  be,  in  the  main,  happily  chofen.  In  the  days  of  Ho¬ 
mer,  no  objeCt  could  be  more  fplendid  and  dignified  than 
the  Trojan  war.  So  great  a  confederacy  of  the  Grecian 
States  under  one  leader,  and  the  ten-years  fiege  which 
they  carried  on  againft  Troy,  rnuft  have  fpread  far  abroad 
the  renown  of  many  military  exploits,  and  interefted  all 
Greece  in  the  traditions  concerning  the  heroes  who  had 
moll  eminently  fignalized  themfelves.  He  has  not  chofen 
for  his  fubjeCt  the  whole  Trojan  war  ;  but,  with  great  judg¬ 
ment,  he  has  feleCted  one  part  of  it,  the  quarrel  betwixt 
Achilles  and  Agamemnon,  and  the  events  to  which  that 
quarrel  gave  rife;  which,  though  they  take  up  forty-feven 
days  only,  yet  include  the  molt  interefting  and  molt  cri¬ 
tical  period  of  the  war.  By  this  management,  he  has 
given  greater  unity  to  what  would  have  otherwife  been 
an  unconnected  hiltory  of  battles.  He  has  gained  one 
hero,  or  principal  character,  Achilles,  who  reigns  through¬ 
out  the  work;  and  he  has  Ihown  the  pernicious  effeCt  of 
difcord  among  confederated  princes.  At  the  fame  time, 
I  admit  that  Homer  is  lefs  fortunate  in  his  fubjeCt  than 
Virgil.  The  plan  of  the  iEneid  includes  a  greater  com- 
pafs,  and  a  more  agreeable  diverfity  of  events ;  whereas 
the  Iliad  is  almoft  entirely  filled  with  battles. 

“  The  praife  of  high  invention  has,  in  every  age,  been 
given  to  Homer,  with  the  greateft  reafon.  The  prodi¬ 
gious  number  of  incidents,  of  fpeeches,  of  characters  di¬ 
vine  and  human,  with  which  he  abounds ;  the  furprifing 
variety  with  which  he  has  diverlified  his  battles,  in  the 
'wounds  and  deaths,  and  little  hiftory-pieces  of  almoft  all 
the  perfons  flain,  difcover  an  invention  next  to  boundlefs. 
But  the  praife  of  judgment  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  lefs  due 
to  Homer,  than  that  of  invention.  His  ltory  is  all  along 
conducted  with  great  art.  He  rifes  upon  us  gradually  ; 
his  heroes  are  brought  out,  one  after  another,  to  be  ob¬ 
jects  of  our  attention.  Thediftrefs  thickens,  as  the  poem 
advances;  and  every  thing  is  fo  contrived  as  to  aggran¬ 
dize  Achilles,  and  to  render  him,  as  the  poet  intended  he 
ihould  be,  the  capital  figure. 

“  But  that  wherein  Homer  excels  all  writers,  is  the  cha- 
raCteriltical  part.  Here,  he  is  without  a  rival.  His  lively 
and  fpirited  exhibition  of  characters,  is,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  owing  to  his  being  fo  dramatic  a  writer,  abounding 
every  where  with  dialogue  and  converfation.  It  is  under 
the  head  of  characters,  that  Homer’s  gods,  or  his  machi¬ 
nery,  according  to  the  critical  term,  come  under  confi- 
-deration.  The  gods  make  a  great  figure  in  the  Iliad ; 
much  greater  indeed  than  they  do  in  any  other  epic  poem  ; 
and  hence  Homer  has  become  the  ftandard  of  poetic  the¬ 
ology.  Concerning  Homer’s  machinery,  we  mult  ob- 
ferve,  that  it  was  not  his  own  invention.  Like  every 
other  good  poet,  he  unqueltionably  followed  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  his  country.  The  age  of  the  Trojan  war  ap¬ 
proached  to  the  age  of  the  gods,  and  demi-gods,  in  Greece. 
Several  of  the  heroes  concerned  in  that  war,  were  re¬ 
puted  to  be  the  children  of  thefe  gods.  Of  courfe,  the 
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traditionary  tales  relating  to  them,  and  to  the  exploits  of 
that  age,  were  blended  with  the  fables  of  the  deities. 
Thefe  popular  legends  Homer  very  properly  adopted; 
though  it  is  perfectly  abfurd  to  infer  from  this,  that  there¬ 
fore  poets  arifing  in  fucceeding  ages,  and  writing  on  quite 
different  fubjeCts,  are  to  foiiow  the  fame  fyftem  of  machi¬ 
nery. 

“  In  the  hands  of  Homer,  it  produces,  on  the  whole,  a 
noble  effeCt ;  it  is  always  gay  and  amufing ;  often  loftv 
and  magnificent.  It  introduces  into  his  poem  a  great 
number  of  perfonages,  almoft  as  much  diftinguifiied  by 
characters  as  his  human  aCtors.  It  diverfifies  his  battles 
greatly  by  the  intervention  of  the  gods;  and,  by  fre¬ 
quently  ihifting  the  fcene  from  earth  to  heaven,  i  gives 
an  agreeable  relief  to  the  mind,  in  the  midft  of  fo  much 
blood  and  daughter .  Homer’s  gods,  it  mult  be  confeffed, 
though  they  are  always  lively  and  animated  figures,  yet 
fometimes  want  dignity.  In  the  defeription  of  battles, 
Homer  particularly  excels.  He  works  up  the  hurry,,  the 
terror,  and  Confufion,  of  them  in  fo  mafterly  a  manner, 
as  to  place  the  reader  in  the  very  midft  of  the  engage¬ 
ment.  It  is  here,  that  the  fire  of  his  genius  is  molt  high¬ 
ly  difplayed ;  infomuch,  that  Virgil’s  battles,  and  thofe  of 
molt  other  poets,  are  cold  and  inanimated  in  comparifon 
of  Homer’s. — M.  la  Motte,  indeed,  endeavours  to  bring 
the  merit  of  the  Iliad  very  low.  But  his  principal  ob¬ 
jections  turn  on  the  debafing  ideas  which  are  there  given 
of  the  gods,  the  grofs  characters  and  manners  of  the  he¬ 
roes,  and  the  imperfeCt  morality  of  the  fentiments  ;  but 
this,  as  Voltaire  obferves,  is  like  accufing  a  painter  for 
having  drawn  his  figures  in  the  drefs  of  the  times.  Ho  •. 
mer  painted  his  gods,  fuch  as  popular  tradition  then  re- 
prefented  them ;  and  defcribed  fuch  characters  and  fenti¬ 
ments,  as  he  found  among  thole  with  whom  he  lived.” 

The  comparifon  of  the  £!  Iliad  of  Homer”  with  tire 
“  Paradile  Loft”  of  Milton,  as  recently  given  by  the 
Rev.  George  Walker,  F.  R.  S.  in  the  firlt  volume  (new 
feries)  of  the  Manchester  TranfaCtions,  may  be  worth  the 
reader’s  notice.-1— “  Thefe  poems  are  not  unlike  in  fevcral 
refpeCls.  As  Homer’s  has  been  obferved  to  be  the  hiltory 
of  gods,  Milton’s  may'  be  faid  to  be  that  of  devils.  The 
gods  of  the  one,  and  the  devils  of  the  other,  are  nearly 
of  equal  credit ;  the  former  altogether,  and  the  latter  for 
the  greater  part,  being  the  creatures  of  a  popular  and 
fabulous  fuperftition.  Homer  had  his  Pantheon,  Milton 
his  Pandsemonium,  each  their  courts  and  councils,  and 
each  a  fupreme  regent.  But  wherein  they  differ,  the  dif¬ 
ference  is  immense  in  the  eftimation  of  the  two  poems, 
with  refpeCl  to  their  fupernatural  machinery.  Willing  or 
unwilling,  man  was  fubjeCt  to  the  caprice  and  violence  of 
Homer’s  gods,  -and  thefe  gods  ulurped  over  the  whole  field 
of  human  aCtion : — while  only  by  the  confent  of  his  own 
will  could  man  be  fubjeCled  to  the  influence  of  Milton’s, 
devils  ;  and,  if  fuffering  under  this  influence,  had  if  ill 
his  refuge  in  an  almighty,  wife,  and  beneficent,  Being. 
From  the  tyranny  of  Homer’s  gods,  man  had  no  refuge 
whatever.  In  the  court  of  Homer’s  heaven,  all  was  dif¬ 
cord  and  mifrule  ;  god  was  oppofed  to  god,  and  all  the 
pretended  power  of  Jove  was  impotent  to  reconcile  the 
contending  deities,  or  by  awe  reduce  them  to  fijbmiflion. 
Milton’s  tSatan  was  truly  fovereign,  and  an  union  of  ien- 
timent  and  defign  pervaded  the  whole  of  his  gloomy  do¬ 
main.  Milton’s  devils,  though  wicked  beyond  the  ftile 
of  Homer’s  gods,  are  uniformly  grand,  they  exhibit  that 
fublime  of  terrific  which  the  epic  al'pires  to.  Homer’s 
gods,  though  wicked  enough,  are  as  foolifh  and  freakifii 
as  they  are  wicked  ;  they  are  not  fuperior  to  what  we  may 
conceive  of  the  loweft  rabble  in  Milton’s  hell.  I  enter  not 
into  the  heaven  of  Milton ;  and,  perhaps,  it  would  have 
been  as  well,  if  he  had  not  fo  familiarly  unveiled  that  fa- 
cred  region.  But  there  Homer  prelents  no  parallel,  and 
the  comparifon  fails.  The  picture  of  mw  alfo  in  the  two 
poems  is  greatly  in  fayour  of  M^It^n,  and  fhows  the  ad-- 
vantage  which  is  derived  to  the  nfthd  that  has  received 
a  purer  and  nobler  faith.  Indeed  to  illuftrate  this  advan- 
3  U  tage, 
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tage,  and  by  contrail  excite  a  ftro'nger  Impreffion  of  the 
meannefs,  zndgrofnef,  and  wortklejfnejfoi  Homer’s  fu  per  na¬ 
tural  machinery,  was  my  direft  view  in  this  companion. 

Of  Homer’s  philosophical  judgment,  Mr.  Knight,  in  his 
Inquiry  into  the  Principles  ot  Tafte,  Ipeaks  as  follows  : 

“  The  author  of  the  Iliad  has  defcribed  with  aftonifhing 
accuracy  every  thing,  in  which  error  or  inaccuracy  might 
be  detefted,  either  by  experience  or  demonftration.  1  he 
ftrufture  of  the  human  body  ;  the  effects  of  wounds  ;  the 
Symptoms  of  death  ;  the  actions  and  manners  of  wild 
beafts  ;  the  relative  Situations  of  cities  and  countries ;  and 
the  influence  of  winds  and  tempefts  upon  the  waters  of  the 
Sea,  are  all  defcribed  with  a  precifion,  which,  not  only  no 
other  poet,  but  Scarcely  any  technical  writer  upon  the  re- 
fpeftive  fubjefts  of  anatomy,  hunting,  geography,  and  na¬ 
vigation,  has  ever  attained.  The  hyperboles  are  all  in  the 
actions  of  his  gods  and  heroes  ;  in  which,  exaggeration 
could  not  be  detected  ;  but  in  every  object  and  every  cir- 
cumftance,  which  it  was  poffible  for  his  audience  practi¬ 
cally  to  know,  the  molt  Scrupulous  exaftnefs,  in  every 
minute  particular,  is  religioufly  obierved.  There  are  near 
twenty  descriptions  of  the  various  effefts  op  wind  upon 
water;  all  different,  and  all  without  one  fiftitious  or  ex¬ 
aggerated  circumltance  ;  no  JluElus  ad  fidcra  tollit,  or  vno 
confurgit  ad  atliera.  fundo,  which  even  Virgil,  the  molt  mo- 
deft  of  his  imitators,  has  not  avoided ;  but  the  common 
occurrences  of  nature,  raifed  into  Sublimity  by  being  Se¬ 
lected  with  tafte,  and  expreifed  with  energy.” 

With  rel’pect  to  the  tomb  of  Homer,  which  has  been 
celebrated  for  So  many  ages  in  the  the  ifland  of  los,  or 
Nios,  M.  Heyne,  of  Gottingen,  from  a  recent  examination 
on  the  Spot,  has  Satisfactorily  fhown,  that  this  monument 
reprefents  the  life  of  Achilles.  On  one  of  its  four  tides, 
that  hero  appears  receiving  the  inftruftions  of  the  Cen¬ 
taur  Chiron  in  archery  ;  on  another,  he  is  teaching  the 
daughters  of  Lycomedes  to  play  on  the  lyre  ;  on  the  third, 
he  is  discovered  by  the  art  of  Ulyffes  ;  and  the  fourth 
fide,  exhibiting  the  light  of  two  Centaurs  with  a  lion  and 
a  lionefs,  may  be  confidered  as  an  emblem  of  the  battles 
defcribed  in  the  Iliad.  M.  Heyne  relatesvfrom  poets  and 
mythologifls,  the  various  events  in  the  life  ot  Achilles 
reprefented  on  this  monument ;  which  he  compares  with 
the  very  few  remains  of  antiquity  that  relate  to  the  fame 
SubjeCrs.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  inhabitants  of  Ios 
ereCted  it,  in  order  to  maintain  their  pretenfions  to  the 
poffeffion  of  the  aflies  of  Homer;  thinking  the  life  of 
Achilles  was  a  fubjeCl  very  proper  to  be  represented  on 
the  tomb  of  his  encomiaft. 

HO'MER,  a  military  townfliip  of  the  American  States, 
in  Onondaga  county.  New  York,  Situate  on  the  head  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  north- weft  branch  oFChenengo  river. 

HOME'RIC,  or  Homerical,  adj.  Belonging  to  Ho¬ 
mer,  defcribed  by  Homer. 

HO'MERITE,  one  of  a  certain  race  of  Arabian  kings. 

HOMFELD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  We.ftphalia,  and 
county  of  Lippe  :  nine  miles  eaft  of  Lemgow. 

HO'MESOKEN,  f.  An  old  law  term,  the_  privilege 
which  a  man  has  in  his  own  houfe,  the  Security  a  man 
enjoys  in  his  own  houfe  which  ought  not  to  be  invaded  ; 
the  crime  of  affaulting  a  man  in  his  own  dwelling. 

HO'MESPUN,  adj.  Spun  or  wrought  at  home ;  not 
made  by  regular  manufacturers  : 

Inftead  of  homefpun  coifs  were  Seen 

Good  pinners  edg’d  with  cclberteen.  Swift. 

Not  made  in  foreign  countries. — He  appeared  in  a  Suit  of 
Englifh  broad-cloth.  Very  plain  but  rich:  every  thing. he 
wore  was  fubftantial,  honeft,  homefpun,  ware.  Addifon. — 
Plain  ;  coarfe  ;  rude  ;  homely  ;  inelegant. — We  Say,  in 
our  homefpun  Englifh  proverb,  He  killed  two  birds  with 
one  ltone.  Dry  den. 

Our  homefpun  authors  mu  ft,  f oiffak e  th  e  field, 

And  Shskefjfea'ie  to  tH|pVp|t.|caria!tti  yield,  ■  Addifon. 


HO'MESPUN,  f.  A  coarfe,  inelegant,  rude,  untaught* 
ruftic,  man.  Not  in  vfe. 

What  hempen  homefpuns  have  we  Swaggering  here, 

So  near  the  cradle  of  the  fairy  queen  ?  Shakefpeare. 

IIO'MESTALL,  f.  {home  and  fall.']  An  inclofed  yard 
to  fodder  cattle  in  near  a  houfe  ; 

Through  ev’ry  homcfalloxvd  through  ev’ry  yard 

(His  midnight  walks)  panting,  forlorn  he  flies.  Somerville,. 

HO'MESTEAD,  f.  [ham,  and  yeebe,  Sax.]  The  place 
of  refidence;  the  houfe  : 

Both  houfe  and  homefread  into  feas  are  borne, 

And  rocks  are  from  their  own  foundations  torn.  Dryden. 

HO'MI,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Yun-nan  :  1203  miles  fouth-lbuth-weft  of  Pe¬ 
king.  Lat.  23.4+.  N.  Ion.  1 20.  48.  E.  Ferro. 

IIOMICI'DAL,  adj.  [from  homicide.]  Murderous ; 
bloody : 

The  troop,  forth  Bluing  from  the  dark  recefs. 

With  homicidal  rage,  the  king  opprefs.  Pope. 

HOM'ICIDE,/!  [ homicide ,  Fr.  komicidium, L,d.t.]  Murder  ; 
manquelling.' — Homicide,  by  the  law  of  England,  is  of 
three  kinds ;  juftifiable,  excuiable,  and  felonious.  The  firft 
has  no  fliare  of  guilt  at  all ;  the  fecond  very  little  ;  but  the 
third  is  the  higheft  crime  againft  the  law  of  nature  that  a 
man  is  capable  of  committing.  4  Blackf.  Comm.  c.  14. 

1.  Justifiable  Homicide  may  be  owing  to  fome  un¬ 
avoidable  neceflity,  without  any  will,  intention,  or  defire,, 
and  without  any  inadvertence  or  negligence,  in  the  party 
killing,  and  therefore  without  any  thadow  of  blame. — Ho- 
.micide  is  juftifiable  where  an  officer,  in  the  execution  of 
his  office,  either  in. a  civil  or  criminal  cafe,  kills  a  perfon 
that  affaults  and  refills  him.  1  Hal.  P.  C.  494.  Alfo  where 
an  officer,  or  any  private  perfon,  attempts  to  take  a  man 
charged  with  felony,  and  is  refilled  ;  and,  in  the  endeavour 
to  take  him,  kills  him.  Likewife  a  riot,  or  rebellious  af— 
fembly,  the  officers  endeavouring  to  difperfe  the  mob  are 
juftifiable  in  killing  them,  both  at  common-law,  and  by 
the  riot-aft,  ftat.  1  Geo.  I.  c.  5.  And  in  cafe  a  ftranger 
interpofes  to  part  the  combatants  in  an  affray,  giving  no¬ 
tice  to  them  of  that  intention,  and  they  afiault  him  ;  if  in 
the  ftruggle  he  Ihould  chance  to  kill,  this  would  be  jufti¬ 
fiable  homicide  ;  for  it  is  every  man’s  duty  to  interpole 
for  the  prefervation  of  the  public  peace,  and  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  mifehief.  Fof.  272.  Where  the  priloners  in  a 
gaol,  or  going  to  gaol,  affault  the  gaoler  or  officer,  and  he 
in  his  defence  kills  any  of  them,  it  is  juftifiable,  for  the 
fake  of  preventing  an  efcape.  1  Hal.  P.  C.  496.  If  tref- 
pafiers  in  forefts,  parks,  chafes,  or  warrens,  will  not.  lur- 
render  tliemfelves  to  the  keepers,  they  may  be  flain,  by 
virtue  of  the  ftat.  21  Edw.  I.  ft.  2.  de  malefaEloribus  in  par - 
as-,  and  3  and  4  Will,  and  Mary,  c.  10.  If  a  perfon  hav¬ 
ing  aftually  committed  felony  will  not  fuffer  himfelf  to 
be  taken,  but  Hand  on  his  own  defence,  or  fly,  fo  that  he 
cannot  poffibly  be  apprehended  alive  by  thofe  who  purfue, 
whether  private  perfons  or  public  officers,  with  or  without 
a  warrant  from  a  magiltrate,  he  may  be  lawfully  ftain  by 
them.  So  if  even  an  innocent  perfon  be  indifted  of  a  fe¬ 
lony,  where  no  felony  was  committed,  yet,  if  he  will  not 
fuffer  himfelf  to  be  arrefted  by  an  officer  who  has  a  war¬ 
rant,  he  may  be  lawfully  killed  ;  for  there  is  a  charge 
againft  him  on  record,  to  which  he  is  bound  at  his  peril 
to  anfwer.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  28.  Where  a  lheriff,  &c.  at¬ 
tempting  to  make  a  lawful  arreft  in  a  civil  aftion,  or  to 
retake  one  who  has  been  arrefted  and  made  his  elcape,  is 
refilled  by  the  party,,  and  unavoidably  kills  him  in  the  af¬ 
fray,  it  is  juftifiable  homicide.  1  Rol.  Rep.  189,  And  infucli 
cafe  the  officer  is  not  bound  to  give  back,  but  may  Hand 
his  ground  and  attack  the  party.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.c.  28.  But 
no  private  perfon  of  liis  own  authority  can  arr.ell  a  man 
for  a  civil  matter,  as  he  may  for  felony,  See..  Neither  can 
the  lheriff  himfelf  lawfully  .kill  thofe  who  barely  fly  from 
the  execution  of  any  civil  procels.  x  Hawk,  c.  28.  ‘  And 
4  iix. 
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in  all  thefe  cafes,  there  muft  be  an  apparent  neceffity  on 
•the  officer’s  fide,  viz.  that  the  party  could  not  be  arrefted 
•or  apprehended,  the  riot  could  not  be  fupprefted,  the  pri¬ 
soners  could  not  be  kept  in  hold,  the  deer- Healers  could 
not  but  efcape,  unlefs  fuch  homicide  were  committed  : 
otherwife,  without  fuchabfoluteneceffity,  it  is  notjujlifiable. 

Such  homicide  as  is  committed  for  the  prevention  of 
any  forcible  and  atrocious  crime,  is  juftifiable  by  the  law 
of  nature,  and  alfo  by  the  law  of  England,  as  it  Hood  fo 
early  as  the  time  of  Brafton,  and  as  it  is  fince  exprel’sly 
■declared  by  Hat.  24  Hen.  VIII.  c.  5.  If  any  perfon  at¬ 
tempts  a  robbery  or  murder  of  another,  or  attempts  to 
break  open  a  houfe  in  the  night  time,  (which  extends  alfo 
to  an  attempt  to  burn  it,)  and  ffiall  be  killed  in  fuch  at¬ 
tempt,  the  flayer  (hall  be  acquitted  and  difcharged.  1  Hal. 
P.  C.  488.  And  not.  only  the  mafter  of  a  houfe,  but  a 
lodger  or  a  fojourner,  who  kills  an  affailant  intending  to 
commit  murder  or  robbery,  is  within  the  proteftioii  of 
the  law.  This  reaches  not  to  any  crime  unaccompanied 
with  force ,  as  picking  of  pockets,  or  to  the  breaking  open 
of  any  houfe  in  the  day  time,  unlefs  it  carries  with  it  an 
attempt  of  robbery  alfo.  4  Blackjl.  Comm.  c.  14. 

Juftifiable  homicide  of  a  private  nature,  iir  the  juft  de¬ 
fence  of  a  man’s  perfon,  houfe,  or  goods,  may  happen 
either  by  the  killing  of  a  wrong-doer,  or  an  innocent  per¬ 
fon.  And  firft,  the  killing  of  a  wrong-doer  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  fuch  defence,  may  be  juftified  in  many  cafes  ;  as 
where  a  man  kills  one  who  aftaults  him  in  the  highway  to 
rob  or  murder  him  ;  or  the  owner  of  a  houfe,  or  any  of 
his  fer'vants,  orlodgers,  & c.  kill  one  who  attempts  to  burn 
it,  or  to  commit  therein  murder,  robbery,  or  other  felony  ; 
or  a  woman  kills  one  who  attempts  to  raviftt  her;  or  a 
fervant  coming  fuddenly,  and,  finding  his  mafter  robbed  and 
{lain,  falls  upon  the  murderer  immediately  and  kills  him ; 
for  he  does  it  in  the  height  of  his  furprife,  and  under  juft 
apprehenfions  of  the  like  attempt  upon  himfelf ;  but  in 
other  circumftances,  he  could  not  have  juftified  the  killing 
of  fuch  an  one,  but  ought  to  have  apprehended  him,  &c. 
i  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  28. 

Neither  can  a  man  juftify  the  killing  another  in  defence 
of  his  houfe  or  goods,  or  even  of  his  perfon,  from  a  bare 
private  trefpafs ;  and  therefore  he  that  kills  another,  who, 
claiming  a  title  to  his  houfe,  attempts  to  enter  it  by  force 
and  (hoots  at  it,  or  that  breaks  open  his  windows  in  order 
to  arreft  him,  or  that  perfifts  in  breaking  his  hedges  after 
he  is  forbidden,  is  guilty  of  manflaughter ;  and  he,  who 
in  his  own  defence  kills  another  that  affaults  him  in  his 
houfe  in  the  day-time,  and  plainly  appears  to  intend  to 
beat  him  only,  is  guilty  of  homicide  J'e  defendendo,  for 
which  he  forfeits  his  goods,  but  is  pardoned  of  courl’e ;  yet 
it  feems,  that ’a  private  perfon,  and,  a.  fortiori ,  an  officer 
of  juftice,  who  happens  unavoidably  to  kill  another  en¬ 
deavouring  to  defend  himfelf  from,  or  fupprefs,  danger¬ 
ous  rioters,  mayjuftify  the  fact,  inafinuch  as  he  only  does 
his  duty  in  aid  of  public  juftice.  According  to  Mr.  Ser¬ 
jeant  Hawkins,  'z  perfon  who  without  provocation  is  af- 
laulted  by  another  in  any  place  whatfoever,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  plainly  (hows  an  intent  to  murder  him,  as  by 
difcharging  a  piftol,  of  pufhing  at  him  with  a  drawn 
fword,  &c..  may  juftify  killing  fuch  an  affailant,  as  much 
as  if  he  had  attempted  to  rob  him.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  28. 
Halt.  98.  Cro.  Car.  338. 

The  Roman  law  alfo  juftifies  homicide,  when  committed 
in  the  defence  of  the  chajlity  either  of  one’s  felf  or  rela¬ 
tions.  The  Englifh  law  alio  juftifies  a  woman  in  killing 
one  who  attempts  to  raviffi  her  ;  Bac.  Elem.  34;  and  fo  too, 
the  hufband  or  father  may  juftify  killing  a  man,  who  at¬ 
tempts  a  rape  upon  his  wife  or  daughter ;  but  not  if  he 
takes  them  in  adultery  by  confent,  for  the  one  is  forcible 
And  felonious.,  but  not  the  other.  1  Hal.  P.  C.  485.  And 
there  feems  no  doubt  but  the  forcibly  attempting  a  crime 
of  a  ftill  more  deteftible  nature,  may  be  equally  refilled 
by  the  death  of  the  unnatural  aggreffor.  For  the  one 
uniform  principle,  that  runs  through  our  own  and  all 
other  laws,  feems  to  be  this  ;  that  where  a  crime,  in  itfelf 
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capital,  is  endeavoured  to  be  committed  by  force,  it  is 
lawful  to  repel  that  force  by  the  death  of  the  party  at¬ 
tempting.  4  Blackfi.  Comm.  c.  14.  In  thefe  inftances  of  jufti¬ 
fiable  homicide,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  th efayer 
is  in  no  kind  of  fault  whatfoever,  not  even  in  the  minuteft 
degree ;  and  is  therefore  to  be  totally  acquitted  and  dif¬ 
charged,  with  commendation  rather  than  blame.  1  Hawk. 
P.  C.  c.  28. 

2.  Homicide  per  infortunium,  or .  Misadventure,  is 
where  a  man  doing  a  lawful  aft,  without  any  intention  of 
hurt,  unfortunately  kills  another;  as  where  a  man  is  at 
work  with  a  hatchet,  and  the  head  thereof  flies  off  and 
kills  a  ftander-by ;  or  where  a  perfon  qualified  to  keep  a 
gun,  is  (hooting  at  a  mark,  and  undefignedly  kills  a  man  ; 
for  the  aft  is  lawful,  but  the  effieft.  accidental.  1  Hawk.  P. 
C.  c.  29.  So  where  a  perfon  is  moderately  correcting  his 
child,  a  mafter  his  apprentice  or  fsholar,  or  an  officer 
punifhing  a  criminal,  (as  by  whipping,)  and  happens  to 
occafion  his  death,  it  is  only  mifadventure ;  for  the  aft  of 
correction  was  lawful;  but  if  he  exceeds  the  bounds  of 
moderation,  either  in  the  manner,  the  inftrument,  or  the 
quantity,  of  punifhment,  and  death  enf’ues,  it  is  man¬ 
flaughter  at  leaft;  and  in  fome  cafes  (according  to  the 
circumftances)  murder ;  for  the  act  of  immoderate  correc¬ 
tion  is  unlawful.  1  Hal.  P.  C.  473.  Where  an  officer  of 
the  imprefs  fervi.ce  in  the  navy  fires  at  a  boat  in  order  to 
bring  her  to,  and  kills  a  man,  it  is  irnpoffible  that  the  of¬ 
fender  fhould  be  made  guilty  of  more  than  manflaughter, 
efpecially  if  he  fires  in  the  manner  ufual  upon  fuch  occa- 
fions.  Cowp.  832 .per  Ld.  Mansfield. 

A  tilt  or.  a  tournament,  the  martial  diverfion  of  our 
anceftors,  was  however  an  unlawful  acl ;  and  fo  are  box¬ 
ing  and  fword-playing,  the  fncceeding  amufements  of 
their  pofterity ;  and  therefore  if  a  knight  in  the  former 
cafe,  or  a  gladiator  in  the  latter,  be  killed,  fuch  killing  is 
felony  of  manflaughter.  Likewife  to  whip  another’s 
horfe  whereby- he  runs  over  a  child  and  kills  him,  is  held 
to  be  accidental  death  in  the  rider,  for  he  has  done  no¬ 
thing  unlawful ;  but  it  is  manflaughter  in  the  perfon  who 
whipped  the  horfe;  for  the  aft  was  a  trefpafs,  and  at  beft 
a  piece  of  idlenefs  of  inevitably  dangerous  confequence. 

1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  29.  Where  one  lawfully  ufing  an  inno¬ 
cent  diverfion,  as  (hooting  at  butts,  or  at  a  bird,  See.  by 
the  glacing  of  an  arrow,  or  fuch  like  accident,  kills  an¬ 
other,  this  is  only  homicide  by  miiadventure.  Kcilw.  108. 
Bro.  Cor.  148.  See  Kelynge  4.  So  where  a  perfon  happens 
to  kill  another  in  playing  a  match  of  foot-ball,  wreftling, 
or  fuch  like  l'ports  which  are  attended  with  no  apparent 
danger  of  life,  and  intended  only  for  the  trial,  exercile, 
and  improvement,  of  the  ftrength,  courage,  and  aftivity, 
of  the  parties.  Crom.  29  a.  11  H.  7.  23  a. 

Homicide  in  felf-defence,  or  fe  defendendo,  upon  a  hid¬ 
den  affray,  is  alfo  excufable,  rather  than  juftifiable,  by 
the  Englifh  law.  This  lpecies  of  felf-defence  mull  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  that  already  mentioned,  as  calculated  to 
hinder  the  perpetration  of  a  capital  crime  ;  which  is  not 
only  a  matter  of  excufe,  but  of  juftification.  But  the  felf- 
defence,  which  we  are  now  (peaking  of,  is  that  whereby 
a  man  may  proteft  himfelf  from  an  aftkult  or  the  like,  in 
the  courfe  of  a  hidden  quarrel,  by  killing  him  who  af¬ 
faults  him :  and  this  is  what  the  law  expreft’es  by  the  word 
chance-medley .  This  right  of  natural  defence  does  not  im¬ 
ply  a  right  of  attacking ;  for,  inftead  of  attacking  one 
another  for  injuries  paft  or  impending,  men  need  only 
have  recourfe  to  the  proper  tribunals  of  juftice;  they  can¬ 
not  therefore  legally  exercif'e  this  right  of  preventive  de¬ 
fence,  except  in  hidden  and  violent  cafes,  when  certain 
and  immediate  fuffering  would  be  the  confequence  of  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  affiftance  of  thelaw.  Wherefore,  to  excufe  ho¬ 
micide  by  the  plea  of  felf-defence,  it  mult  appear  that  the 
flayer  had  no  other  poffible,  or,  at  leaft,  probable,  means 
of  efcaping  from  his  affailant. 

There  is  one  fpecies  of  homicide  fe  defendendo,  where 
the  party  (lain  is  equally  innocent  as  he  who  occafions 
his  death  ;  and  yet  this  homicide  is  alfo  excufable  from 

the 
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the  great  univerfal  principle  of  felf-prefervation,  which 
prompts  every  man  to  fave  his  own  life  preferably  to  that 
of  another,  where  one  of  them  mult  inevitably  perilh. 
As,  among  others,  in  that  cafe  mentioned  by  lord  Bacon, 
where  two  perfons  being  lhipwrecked,  and  getting  on  the 
fame  plank,  but  finding  it  not  able  to  lave  them  both, 
one  of  tfiem  thrults  the  other  from  it,  whereby  he  is 
drowned.  He  who  thus  preferves  his  own  life  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  another  man’s,  is  excufable,  through  unavoid¬ 
able  neceflity,  and  the  principle  of  felf-defence;  fince 
their  both  remaining  on  the  lame  weak  plank  is  a  mu¬ 
tual,  though  innocent,  attempt  upon,  and  endangering  of, 
each  other’s  life.  4.  Btackfl.  Comm.  c.  14. 

The  circumilances  wherein  thefe  two  fpecies  of  homi¬ 
cide,  by  inifadventure  and  felf-defence,  agree,  are  in  the 
blame  and  punifhment.  For  the  law  fets  fo  high  a  value 
upon  the  life  of  a  man,  that  it  always  intends  fome  mil- 
behaviour  in  the  perfon  who  tfikes  it  away,  unlefs  by  the 
command  or  exprefs  permiffion  of  the  law.  In  the  cafe 
of  mifadventurp,  it  prel'umes  negligence,  or  at  lealt  a  want 
of  fulficient  caution,  in  him  who  was  fo  unfortunate  as  to 
commit  it ;  who  is  therefore  not  altogether  faultlefs. 
And  as  to  the  neceflity  which  excufes  a  man  who  kills 
another  fe  defendcndo,  lord  Bacon  entitles  it  nectjfitas  culpa- 
bilh ',  and  thereby  diltinguilhes  it  from  the  former  neceflity 
of  killing  a  thief  or  a  malefactor.  Bac.  E/cm.  c.  5.  For  the 
law  intends  that  the  quarrel  or  alfault  arofe  from  fome  un¬ 
known  wrong,  or  fome  provocation,  either  in  word  or 
deed ;  and  fince,  in  quarrels,  both  parties  may  be,  and 
ulually  are,  in  fome  fault,  and  it  fcarcely  can  be  tried 
who  was  originally  in  the  wrong,  the  law  will  not  hold 
the  furvivor  entirely  guiltlefs.  But  it  is  clear,  in  the  other 
cafe,  that,  where  I  kill  a  thief  that  breaks  into  my  houfe, 
the  original  fault  can  never  be  upon  my  lide.  The  law 
befides  may  have  a  further  view,  to  make  the  crime  of 
homicide  more  odious,  and  to  caution  men  how  they  ven¬ 
ture  to  kill  another  upon  their  own  private  judgment,  by 
ordaining  that  he  who  flays  his  neighbour,  without  an 
exprefs  warrant  from  the  law  fo  to  do,  lhall  in  no  cafe  be 
abfolutely  free  from  guilt. 

3.  Felonious  Homicide,  is  an  aft  of  a  very  different 
nature  from  the  two  former,  being  the  killing  of  a  human 
creature,  of  any  age  or  fex,  without  julfification  or  ex- 
cule.  This  offence  may  be  committed  either  by  killing 
one’s  felf,  or  another  perfon.  Self-murder  is  jultly  ranked 
among  the  highelt  crimes  ;  but  the  party  muft  be  of  years 
of  diferetion,  and  in  his  fenfes,  othervvife  it  is  no  crime. 
As  to  the  punifhment  w'hich  human  law's  inflift  on  this 
crime ;  they  can  only  aft  upon  what  he  has  left  behind  him, 
his  reputation  and  fortune  ;  on  the  former,  by  an  ignomi¬ 
nious  burial  in  the  highway,  with  a  flake  driven  through 
his  body;  on  the  latter,  by  the  forfeiture  of  all  his  goods 
and  chattels  to  the  king.  Our  laws  have  always  had  fuch 
an  abhorrence  of  this  crime,  that  not  only  he  who  kills 
himfelf  with  a  deliberate  and  direft  purpofe  of  fo  doing, 
but  alfo  in  fome  cafes  he  who  malicioufly  attempts  to  kill 
another,  and  in  purluance  of  fuch  an  attempt  unwillingly 
kills  himfelf,  (hall  be  adjudged  in  the  eye  of  the  law  a  felo 
de  fe,;  for,  wherever  death  is  caufed  by  any  aft  done  with 
a  murderous  intent,  it  makes  the  offender  a  murderer, 
j  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  27.  By  .the  rubric  in  the  Common  Prayer, 
before  the  burial  office,  (confirmed  by  flat.  13  and  14 
Car.  II  c.  4.)  perfons  who  have  laid  violent  hands  upon 
themfelves  lhall  n  t  have  that  office  ufed  at  their  inter¬ 
ment.  See  the  article  Felo  de  se,  vol.  vii.  p.  30;. 

Manjlaughter,  is  the  unlawful  killing  of  another,  with¬ 
out  malice,  either  exprefs  or  implied  ;  which  may  be  either 
voluntarily,  upon  a  fudden  heat ;  or  involuntarily,  but  in 
the  commilfion  of  *fome  unlawful  aft.  1  Hal.  P.  C.  466. 
And  hence  it  follows,  that  in  manflau'ghter  there  can  be 
no  acceffpries  before  the  faff ;  becaule  it  mult  be  done 
without  premeditation.  As  fo  the  voluntary  branch;  if 
upon  a Judden  quarrel  two  perions  fight,  and  one  of  them 
kills  the  other,  this  is  manflaughter  ;  and  fo  it  is,  if  they, 
upon  fuch  an  occafion  go  out  and  fight  in  a  field;  for 
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this  is  one  continued  aft  of  paflion,  and  the  law  pays  that 
regard  to  human  frailty,  as  not  to  put  a  haffy  and  deli¬ 
berate  aft  upon  the  fame  footing  with  regard  to  guilt. 
1  Hawk.  P.  C.c.  31.  So  alfo  if  a  man  be  greatly  provoked, 
as  by  pulling  his  nofe,  or  other  great  indignity,  and  im¬ 
mediately  kills  the  aggrefl'or,  though  this  is  not  excufable 
fe  defendcndo,  fince  there  is  no  abfolute  neceflity  for  doing 
it,  to  preferve  himfelf;  yet  neither  is  it  murder,  for  there 
is  no  previous  malice  ;  but  it  is  manflaughter.  Kelyng.  1 35. 
But  in  this,  and  in  every  other  cafe  of  homicide  upon 
provocation,  if  there  be  a  fufficient  cooling-time  for  paf- 
lion  to  fublide,  and  reafon  to  interpofe,  and  the  perfon  fo 
provoked  afterwards  kills  the  other,  this  is  deliberate  re¬ 
venge,  and  not  heat  of  blood,  and  accordingly  amounts  to 
murder.  Fojl.  zy 6.  So  if  a  man  takes  another  in  the  aft 
of  adultery  with  his  wife,  and  kills  him  direftly  upon  the 
fpot;  this  is  not  abfolutely  ranked  in  the  clafs  of  juftifi- 
able  homicide,  as  in  cafe  of  a  forcible  rape,  but  it  is  man¬ 
flaughter.  1  Hal.  P.  C.  486.  It  is  however  the  loweft  de¬ 
gree  of  it,  and  therefore -in  fuch  a  cafe,  the  court  direfts 
the  fmalleft  fine  to  be  inflicted,  becaufe  there  cannot  be  a 
greater  provocation.  Raym.  z\z. 

The  fecond  branch,  or  involuntary  manflaughter,  differs 
alfo  from  homicide  excufable  by  inifadventure,  in  this  ; 
that  inifadventure  always  happens  in  confequence  of  a 
lawful  aft;  but  this  fpecies  of  manflaughter  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  an  unlawful  one.  As  if  two  perfons  play  at 
fwordy  and  one  of  them  kills  the  other ;  this  is  manflaugh¬ 
ter,  becaufe  the  original  aft  was  unlawful ;  but  it  is  not 
murder,  for  the  one  had  no  intent  to  do  the  other  any 
perfonal  mifehief.  3  Injl.  56.  So  where  a  perfon  does  an 
aft,  lawful  in  itfelf,  but  an  unlawful  manner,  and  with¬ 
out  due  caution  and  circumi’peftion ;  as  when  a  work¬ 
man  flings  down  a  ftone  or  piece  of  timber  into  the  ftreet, 
and  kills  a  man;  this  may  be  either  mifadventure,  man¬ 
flaughter,  or  murder,  according  to  the  circumftance  under 
which  the  original  aft  was  done  :  if  it  were  in  a  country 
village  where  few  paifengers  are,  and  he  calls  out  to  all 
people  to  have  a  care,  it  is  mifadventure  only;  but  if  it 
were  in  London,  or  other  populous  town,  where  people 
are  continually  pafling,  it  is  manflaughter,  though  he 
gives  loud  warning  ;  and  murder,  if  he  knows  of  their 
pafling,  and  gives  no  warning  at  all,  for  then  it  is  malice 
againlt  all  mankind.  Kel.  43.  3  Injl.  And,  in  general, 
when  an  involuntary  killing  happens  in  confequence  of 
an  unlawful  aft,  it  will  be  either  murder,  or  manflaugh¬ 
ter,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  aft  which  occalioned 
it.  If  it  be  in  profecution  of  a  felonious  intent,  or  in  its 
confequences  naturally  tending  to  blood  (bed,  it  will  be 
murder;  but,  if  no  more  was  intended  than  a  mere  civil 
trefpafs,  it  will  only  amount  to  manflaughter.  4  Blackjl. 
Comm.  c.  14. 

Our  ftatute  law  has  feverely  animadverted  on  one  fpe¬ 
cies  of  criminal  negligence,  whereby  the  death  of  a  man 
is  occafioned.  For  by  flat.  10  Geo.  II.  c.  31,  if  any  water¬ 
man  between  Gravefend  and  Windfor  receives  into  his 
boat  or  barge  a  greater  number  of  perfons  than  the  aft 
allows,  and  any  paffenger  lhall  then  be  drowned,  fuch  wa¬ 
terman  is  guilty  (not  of  manflaughter,  but)  of  felony  ; 
and  lhall  be  tranfported  as  a  felon. 

There  is  one  fpecies  of  manflaughter,  which  is  puniflied 
as  murder,  the  benefit  of  clergy  being  taken  away  from  it 
by  ltatute  ;  namely,  the  offence  of  mortally  ftabbing  an¬ 
other,  though  done  upon  fudden  provocation.  For  by 
flat.  1  Jac.  I.  c.  8,  when  one  thrufts  or  ltabs  another,  who 
has  not  then  a  weapon  drawn,  or  who  hath  not  then  firft 
Itricken  the  party  (tabbing,  lb  that  he  dies  thereof  within 
fix  months  after,  the  offender  fliall  not  have  the  benefit  of 
clergy,  though  he  did  it  not  of  malice  aforethought. 
This  ftatute  was  made  on  account  of  the  frequent  quar¬ 
rels,  and  (tabbing  with  fhort  daggers,  between  the  Scotch 
and  the  Englilh,  at  the  acceflion  of  James  1.  and,  being 
therefore  of  a  temporary  nature,  ought  perhaps  to  have 
expired  with  the  mifehief  which  it  meant  to  remedy, 
i  Lord  Raym  140.  It  was  however  continued  indefinitely 
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by  flat.  3  Car.  I.  c.  4,  and  by  flat.  16  Car.  I.  c.  4,  till  ment  air,  againH  his  will,  by  reafon  whereof' he  died; 
f'ome  other  aft  lhall  be  made  touching  the  continuance  or  1  Hawk.  P.C.c.  31  :  of  the  harlot,  who  laid  her  child  un- 
difeontinuance  thereof.  It  feems  that,  in  point  of  fblid  der  leaves  in  an  orchard,  where  a  kite  ftruck  it  and  killed 
and  l’ubftantial  juftice,  it  cannot  be  laid  that  the  mode  of  it;  1  Hawl.  P.  C.  432  :  and  of  the  parilh  officers,  who 


killing,  whether  by  ftabbing,  ftrangling,  or  ffiooting,  can 
either  extenuate  or  enhance  the  guilt ;  unlefs  where,  as 
in  the  cafe  of  poiloning,  it  carries  with  it  an  internal  evi¬ 
dence  of  cool  and  deliberate  malice.  But  the  benignity 
of  the  law  hath  conftrued  the  ftatute  fo  favourably  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  fubjeft,  and  lb  Itriftly  when  againlt  him,  that  the 
offence  of  (tabbing  now  Hands  alinolt  upon  the  lame  foot¬ 
ing,  as  it  did  at  the  common  law.  Fojl.  299,  300. 

Murder  is  that  (hocking  crime,  in  which  the  blood 
of  the  innocent  lufferer  “  crieth  unto  heaven  for  ven¬ 
geance.”  It  is  by  lord  Coke  and  Hawkins  defined  to  be,- 
the  killing  a  fellow-creature  by  lying  in  wait  for  him, 
with  malice  prepenjed.  The  killing  may  be  by  divers  afts 
of  cruelty  and  violence  ;  but  of  all  fpecies  of  murder,  the 
rand  deteftable  is  that  by  poifon  ;  becaule  it  can  be  the 
leaft  guarded  againlt  either  by  ma'nhood  or  forethought. 
And  therefore,  by  Hat.  22  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9,  it  was  made 
treajoii,  and  a  more  grevious  and  lingering  kind  of  death 
was  infiifted  on  it  than  the  common  law  allowed;  name¬ 
ly,  boiling  to  death  ;  blit  this  aft  did  not  live  long,  being 
repealed  by  Hat.  1  Edw.  VI.  ,c.  12  ;  which  declares,  that 
all  wilful  killing  by  poiloning  of  any  perfon,  lhall  be  ad¬ 
judged  wilful  murder,  of  malice  prepenled. 

There- was  alfo,  by  the  ancient  common  law,  one  fpe¬ 
cies  of  killing  held  to  be  murder,  which  may  be  du¬ 
bious  at  this  day,  iince  there  has  not  been  an  inftance 
wherein  it  hath  been  held  to  be  murder  for  many  ages 
paH  ;  namely  by  bearing  falle  witnefs  againH  another, 
with  an  exprefs  premeditated  defign  to  take  away  his  i  <* , 
fo  as  the  innocent  perfon  be  condemned  and  executed. 
Bratton,  1.  3.  c.  4.  There  is  no  doubt  but  this  is  equally 
murder  in  foro  confeienti ic  as  killing  with  a  fword  ;  though 
the  modern  law  (to  avoid  the  danger  of  deterring  wit- 
nelfes  from  giving  evidence  upon  capital  prolecutions,  if 
it  muft  be  at  the  peril  of  their  own  lives)  has  not  pu- 
nilbed  it  a-s  Inch.  3  Injf.  48. 

The  ufage  of  fining  the  ville  or  the  hundred  fora  mur¬ 
der,  was  common  among  the  ancient  Goths,  in  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  who  fuppoled  the  neighbourhood,  unlefs 
they  produced  the  murderer,  to  have  perpetrated,  or  at 
lealt  connived  at,  the  murder  ;  and,  according  to  Brac- 
ton,  it  was  introduced  into  this  kingdom  by  Canute,  to 
prevent  his'  countrymen  the  Danes  from  being  privily 
murdered  by  the  Englifh;  and  was  afterwards  continued 
by  William  the  Conqnc'ror,  for  the  like  fecurity  of  his 
countrymen  the  Normans.  Bratton,  l.  3.  tr.  2.  c.  15.  And 
therefore  if,  upon  inquifition  jhad,  it  appeared  that  the 
perfon  (Iain  was  an  Englilhman,  (the  prefentment  where¬ 
of  was  denominated  Englefcherie,)  the  county  feems  to  have 
been  excufed  from  this  burthen. 

A  gaoler,  knowing  a  prifoner  to  be  infefted  with  an 
epidemic  diltemper,  confines  another  prifone'r,  againH  his 
will,  in  the  fame  room  with  him,  by  which  he  catches'  the 
infeftion,  of  which  the  gaoler  had  notice,  and  the  prifoner 
dies;  this  is  a  felonious  killing.  Stra.  856.  So  to  confine 
a  prifoner  in  a  low,  damp,  unwholefome,  room,  not  allow¬ 
ing  him  the  common  conveniences  which  the  decencies 
of  nature  require,  by  which  the  habits  of  his  confiitution 
are  fo  affected  as  to  produce  a  diltemper  of  which  he  dies  ; 
this  is  alfo  a  felonious  homicide.  Ld.Raym.  1578.  For  al¬ 
though  the  law  invefis  ’gaolers  with  all  the  necelfary 
powers,  for  the  intereH  of  the  commonwealth,  they  are 
not  to  behave  with  the  lealt  degree  of  wanton  cruelty  to 
their  prifoners.  Ai’Sd  t’nofe  were  deliberate  afts  of  cru¬ 
elty,  and  enormous  violations  of  the  trult  the  law  repofeth 
in  its  minilters  of  juftice.  Fojl.  322. 

If  a  man  commits  an  aft,  of,  which  the  probable  confe- 
quence  may  be,  and  eventually  is,  death,  fuch  killing  may 
be  murder,  although  no  Itroke  be  llruck,  and  though  no 
killing  may  be  primarily  intended;-  as  was  the  cafe  of  the 
unnatural  Ion,  who  exoofed  his  lick  father  to  an  incle- 
Vol.X.  No.  658. 


Ihifted  a  cluld  from  panfii  to  parilh,  till  it  died  for  want 
of  cqre  and  luHenance  ;  Palm.  545.  So  all'o,  in  general, 
any  one  who,  ail  tuning  to  take  care  of  another,  refutes 
them  necelfary  lubfiHence,  or  by  any  other  feverity,  though 
not  of  a  nature  to  produce  immediate  death,  as  by  putting 
the  party  in  fuch  a  lituation  as  may  poffibly  be  dangerous 
to  life  or  health,  if  death  aftually  and  clearly  enlues  in 
confequence  of  it,  it  is  murder.  And  this  mode  of  killing 
is  of  the  moH  aggravated  kind,  becaule  a  long  time  mull 
unavoidably  intervene  before  the  death  can  happen,  and 
alfo  many  opportunities  of  deliberation  and  retleftion. 
Old  Bailey,  Feb.  Sjji.  1776. 

If  a  man  hath  a  beall  that  is  ufed  to  do  mifehief ;  and 
he,  knowing  it,  buffers  it  to  go  abroad,  and  it  kills  a  man, 
even  this  is  manflaughter  in  the  owner ;  but  if  he  had 
purpofely  turned  it  lool’e,  though  barely  to  frighten  peo¬ 
ple,  it  is  as  much  murder  as  if  he  had  incited  a  bear  or 
dog  to  worry  them.  1  Hal.  P.  C.  431.  So  he  who  wilfully 
neglefts  to  prevent  a  mifehief,  which  he  may  and  ought 
to  provide  againH,  is,  in  judgment  of  the  law,  the  aftual 
caule  of  the  damage  which  enlues  ;  and  therefore  if  a  man 
have  an  ox  or  horle,  which  he  knows  to  be  mil'chievous, 
by  being  u(ed  to  gore  or  ffrike  at  thofe  who  come  near 
them,  and  do  not  tie  them  up,  but  leave  them  to  their 
liberty,  and  they  afterwards  kill  a  man,  according  to  fome 
opinions,  the  owner  may  be  indifted,  as  having  liimfelf 
killed..  him;  and  this  is  agreeable  to  the  Molhical  law. 
However,  it  is  agreed  by  all,  that  fuch  a  perfon  is  guilty 
of  a  very  grofs  mildemeanor.  Fitz.  Corone  31 1.  Exodus,  ii. 

29. — But  in  order  to  make  the  killing  murder,  it  is  requi- 
lite  that  the  party  die  within  a  year  and  a  day  after  the 
Hroke  received,  or  'caule  of  death  adminillered  ;  in  the 
computation  of  which,  the  whole  day  upon  which  the 
hurt  was  done  lhall  be  reckoned  the  lirlt.  1  Hawk.  P.  C. 
c-  3i- 

The  killing  of  one  who  is  both  wounded  and  dies  out 
of  the  realm,  or  wounded  out  of  the  realm  and  dies  here, 
cannot  be  determined  at  common  law,  becaule'  it  cannot 
be  tried  by  a  jury  of  the  neighbourhood  where  the.  Fact 
was  done.  But  it  is  agreed,  that  the  death  of  one  who  is 
both  wounded  and  dies  beyond  fea,  and  the  death  of  him 
who  dies  here  of  a  wound  given  there,  may  be  heard  anti  "* 
determined  before  the  conftable  and  marlhal,  according 
to  the  civil  law,  if  the  king  appoint  a  confiable  for  that 
purpofe.  And  it  is  clear  that  fuch  a  faft,  being  examined 
by  the  privy  council,  may,  by  force  of  Hat.  33  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  23,  he  tried  (in  relation  to  the  principal  offenders,  but 
not  as  to  the- acceffories)  before  commiffioners  appointed 
by  tlje  king,  in  any  county  of  England.  Co.  Lit.  75.  Cro. 
Car.  247.  A  commiffion  was  iffued  againH  captain  Roche 
for  killing  Mr.  Fergufon  at  the  Cape  of  Good'Hope. 

Murder  at  fea  was  anciently  cognifable' only  by  the  ci¬ 
vil  law;  but  now,  by  force  of  Hats.  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  4, 

28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  15,  it  may  be  tried  and  determined  be¬ 
fore  the  king’s  commiffioners  in  any  county  of  England, 
according  to  the  courfe  of  the  common  law  ;  yet  the  death 
of  one  who  is  at  land,  of  a  wound  received  at  fea,  is  nei¬ 
ther  determinable  at  common  law,  nor  by  force  of  either 
of  thefe  Hatutes ;  but  it  may  be  tried  by  the  conltable 
and  marlhal,  or  before  the  commiffioners  appointed  in 
purluance  of  the  aforelaid  Hatute  of  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  23. 
The  commiffioners  to  be  appointed  are  the  admiral,  or  - 
his  deputy,  and  four  more  (among  whom  two  common- 
law  judges  are  conffantly  appointed),  the  indiftment  be¬ 
ing  lirlt  found  by  a  grand  jury,  and  afterwards  tried  by 
another  jury.  This  is  now  the  only  method  of  trying 
marjne  felonies  in  the  court  of  admiralty  ;  the  judge  of. 
the  admiralty  Hill  preliding  therein,  juft  as  the  lord  mayor 
prelides  at  the  feffious  in  London.  4  Blackjl.  Comm.  269. 

By  Hat.  2  Geo.  II.  c.  21,  it  is  enafted,  that  where  any 
perfon  lhall  be  felohioafly  Hricken  or  poifoned  upon  the 
3  X  -  fea. 
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lea,  or  at  any  place  out  of  England,  and  fiia.ll  die  of  the 
lame  in  England;  or  where  any  perfon  lhall  be  felonioully 
lhicken  or  poifoned  within  England,  and  (hail  die  of  fuch 
ftroke  or  poilbniag  upon  the  lea,  or  out  of  England  ;  an 
indictment  thereof  found  by  jurors  of  the  county  of  Eng¬ 
land,  in  which  fuch  dpath-ftroke  or  poifoning  lhall  hap¬ 
pen,  whether  it  he  round  before  any  coroner  upon  view 
of  fuch  dead  body,  or  before  juftices  of  peace,  or  other 
juftices  who  fliall  have  authority  to  inquire  of  murders, 
/ball  be  as  effectual,  as  well  againft:  the  principals  as  the 
accefiories,  as  if  fuch  Itroke  or  poifoning-and  death,  and 
the  offence  of  fuch  accelfories,  had  happened  in  the  fame 
county;  and  every  fuch  offender  fliall  have  the  like  de¬ 
fences  (except  challenges  for  the  hundred)  as  if  fuch 
ftroke  or  poifoning  and  death,  and  the  like  offence  of 
lu.ch  accefl’ories,  had  happened  in  the  ikine  county  where 
fuch  indictment  fliall  be  found. 

To  kill  a  child  in  its  mother’s  womb,  is  now  decided 
to  be  no  murder,  but  a  great  mifprifion  :  (fee  the  article 
Abortion,  vol.  i.  p.  25.)  but  if  the  child  be  born  alive, 
and  dieth  by  reafon  of  the  potion  or  bruifes  it  received 
?n  the  womb,  it  teems  the  received  opinion  to  be  murder 
in  fuch  as  administered  or  gave  them,  z  Injl.  50.  1  Hawk. 
P.  C.c.  31.  It  is  alfo  agreed,  that  where  one  counfels  a 
woman  to  kill  her  child  when  it  fhall  be  born,  who  after¬ 
wards  kills  it  in  purfuance  of  fuch  advice,  he  is  an  accef- 
fory  to  the  murder.  Dyer,  186,  3  Injl.  51.  But,  as  there  is 
one  cafe  where  it  is  difficult  to  prove  the  child’s  being- 
born  alive,  namely,  in  the  cafe  of  the  murder  of  baftard 
children  by  the  unnatural  mother,  it  is  enabled  by  flat.  21 
Jac.  I.  c.  27,  “that  if  a  woman  be  delivered  of  a  child, 
which,  if  born  alive,  lhould  by  law  be  a  baftard;  and  en¬ 
deavours  privately  to  conceal  its  death,  by  burying  the 
child  or  the  like  ;  the  mother  fo  offending,  fhall  fuft'er 
death  as  in  the  cafe  of  murder,  unlefs  fhe  can  prove  by 
one  vvitnefs  at  leal!  that  the  child  was  actually  born  dead.” 
See  the  article  Bastard,  vol.  ii.  p.  78+. 

The  killing  mult.be  committed  with  malice  afore¬ 
thought,  to  make  it  the  crime  of  murder.  This  is  the 
grand  criterion  which  now  diftinguifhes  murder  from 
other  killing  ;  and  this  malice  prepenfe,  malicia  pracogi- 
tata,  is  not  fo  properly  l'pite  or  malevolence  to  the  de- 
ceafed  in  particular,  as  any  evil  deiign  in  general ;  the 
dictate  of  a  wicked,  depraved,  and  malignant,  heart ;  Fojl. 
256  :  un  difpojition  a.  faire  un  male  chafe ;  2  Kol.  Rep.  461. 
and  it  may  be  either  expvef's,  or  implied  in  law.  Ex- 
prefs,  when  one  with  a  deliberate  mind,  and  formed  de- 
ftgn,  doth  kill  another;  which  formed  defign  is  evidenced 
by  external  circumftances,  difeovering  that  inward  in¬ 
tention  ;  as  lying  in  wait,  antecedent  menaces,  former 
grudges,  and  concerted  fchemes  to  do  him  fome  bodily 
harm.  1  Hal.  P.  C.  451.  This  takes  in  the  cafe  of  deliberate 
duelling,  where  both  parties  meet  avowedly,  with  an  intent 
to  murder ;  thinking  it  their  duty,  as  gentlemen,  and 
claiming  it  as  their  right,  to  wanton  with  their  own  lives 
and  thoi'e  of  their  fellow-creatures^  without  any  war¬ 
ranty,  either  divine  or  human,  but  in  direct  contradic¬ 
tion  to  the  laws  both  of  God  and  man  ;  and  therefore  the 
law  has  juftly  fixed  the  crime  and  punifhment  of  murder 
on  them,  and  their  feconds  alfo.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  31. 
From  hence  it  clearly  follows,  that  if  t-wo  perfons  quar¬ 
rel  over  night,  and  appoint  to  fight  the  next  day,  or  quar¬ 
rel  in  the  morning,  and  'agree  to  fight  in  the  afternoon, 
or  fuch  a  confiderable  time  after,  by  which,  in  common 
intendment,  it  muft  be  prefumed  that  the  blood  was 
cooled,  and  then  they  meet  and  fight,  and  one  kill  the 
other,  he  is  guilty  of  murder.  And  the  law  fo  far  ab¬ 
hors  all  duelling  in  cold  blood,  that  not  only  the  princi- 
.pal  who  actually  kills  the  other,  but  alfo  his  feconds,  are 
guilty  of  murder,  whether  they  fought  or  not.  1  Hawk. 
P.  C.  c.  31.  Dalt.  c.  93. 

Any  formed  defign  of  doing  mifehief  may  be  called 
.malice ;  and  therefore  not  only  fuch  killing  as  proceeds 
from  premeditated  hatred  or  revenge  againft  the  perfon 
killed,  but  alfo  in  many  other  cales,  fuch  as  is  accompa- 
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nied  with  thofe  circumftances  that  {bow  the  heart  to  be 
perverfely  wicked,  is  adjudged  to  be  of  malice  prepenfe  or 
aforethought,  and  coufequently  murder.  Thus,  if  up.on 
a  fudden  provocation  one  beats  another  in  an  unmerciful 
and  favage  manner,  fo  tha-t  he  dies,  though  he  could  not 
intend  his  death,  yet  he  is  guilty  of  murder  by  exprels 
malice  ;  that  is,  by  an  exprefs  evil  deiign,  the  genuine  fenfe 
of  malitia.  As  when  a  park-keeper  tied  a  boy,  that  was 
Healing  wood,  to  a  horfe’s  tail,  and  dragged  him  along 
the  park  ;  when  a  mafter  corrected  his  fervant  with  an 
iron  bar ;  and  a  fchoolmafter  ftampea  on  his  fcholar’s 
belly  ;  fo  that  each  of  the  fu fferers  died  ;  tbefe  were  juftly 
held  to  be  murders,  becaufe  the  correction  being  exceffive, 
and  fuch  as  could  not  proceed  but  from  a  bad  heart,  it 
was  equivalent  to  a  deliberate  act  of  /laughter.  1  Hal. 
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If  one  kills,  an  officer  of  juftice,  either  civil  or  criminal, 
in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  or.  any  of  his  afiiftants  en¬ 
deavouring  to  conferve  the  peace,  or  any  private  perfon 
endeavouring  to  fupprefs  an  affray;  or  apprehend  a  felon, 
knowing  his  authority,  or  the  intention  with  which  he  i:i- 
terpofes  ;  the  law  will  imply  malice  ;  and  the  killer  fhall 
be  guilty  of  murder.  Fojl.  308.  And  if  one  intends  to  do 
another  felony,  and  undefignedly  kill  a  man,  this  is  alfo 
murder.  1  Hal.  P.C.  465.  Thus  if  one. fhoots  at  A,  and 
mifles  him,  but  kills  B.  this  is  murder;  becaufe  of  the 
previous  felonious  intent,  which  the  law  transfers  from 
one  to  the  other.  The  fame  is  the  cafe  where  one  lays 
poifon  for  A ;  and  B,  againft  whom  the  prifoner  had  no 
malicious  intent,  takes  it,  and  it  kills  him  ;  this  is  like- 
wile  murder.  1  Hal.  P.C.  466.  So  alfo  if  one  gives  a  wo¬ 
man  with  child  a  medicine  to  procure  abortion,  and  it 
operates  fo  violently  as  to  kill  the  woman,  this  is  murder 
in  the  perfon  who  gave  it.  1  Hal.  P.  C.  429. 

If  two  having  malice  fight,  and  the  fervant  of  one  of 
them,  not  knowing  of  the  malice,  killeth  the  other,  this 
is  murder  in  the  mafter,  and  manllaughter  in  the  fervant; 
though  if  there  be  a  confpiracy  to  kill  a  man,  but  no  ma¬ 
lice  againft  his  fervant;  if  the  fervant  be  {lain,  the  malice 
againft  the  mafter  fliall  be  conftrued  to  extend  to  his  fer¬ 
vant  ;  and  the  killing  the  fervant  is  murder.  Dyer  128. 

The  punifnment  of  murder,  in  atrocious  cafes,  was  for 
the  murderer  to  be  immediately  hung  upon  agibbet  in  chains 
near  the  place  where  the  fact  was  committed ;  but  this  was 
no  part  of  the  legal  judgment ;  it  was  therefore  enadled, 
by  flat.  25  Geo.  II.  c.  37,  that  the  judge  before  whom  any 
perfon  is  found  guilty  of  wilful  murder,  fhall  pronounce 
fentence  immediately  after  conviftion,  unlefs  he  fees  caufe 
to  poftpone  it;  and  fhall  in  pafiing  fentence  diredl  him  to 
be  executed  on  the  next  day  but  one  (unlefs  the  fame 
fliall  be  Sunday,  and  then  on  the  Monday  following),  and 
that  his  body  be  delivered  to  the  furgeons  to  be  diifedted 
and  anatomized  ;  and  that  the  judge  may  afterwards  direft 
his  body  to  be  hung  in  chains :  but  in  no  wife  to  be  buried. 
without  dilfecrion.  And  during  the  fhort  but  awful  in¬ 
terval  between  fentence  and  execution,  the  prifoner  fhall 
be  kept  alone,  and  fuftaified  only  with  bread  and  water. 
But  a  power  is  allowed  to  the  judge,  upon  good  and  fuf- 
ficient  caufe,  to  refpite  the  execution,  and  refax  the  other 
reftraints  of  the  act.  At  a  meeting  of  the  judges  to  con- 
fider  of  this  aft,  there  was  fome  doubt  whether  hanging 
in  chains  might  ever  be  made  part  of  the  fentence ;  but 
on  debate  it  was  agreed  by  nine  judges,  that  in  all  caf^s 
within  the  aft,  the  judgment  for  diflefting  and  anatomiz¬ 
ing  only  fhould  be  part  of  the  fentence,  and  if  it  (hould 
be  thought  advifeable,  the  judge  might  afterwards  diredl: 
the  hanging  in  chains  by  fpecial  order  to  the  fheriffs,  pur- 
fuant  to  the  power  given  by  the  aft. ' 

By  the  Roman  law,  parricide,  or  the  murder  of  one’s 
parents  or  children,  waspunifhed  in  a  much  feverer  man¬ 
ner  than  any  other  kind  of  homicide.  But  fhe  Englifh 
laws  treat  it  no  otherwife  than  as  firnple  murder,  unlefs  the 
child  was  alfo  the  fervant  of  his  parent.  But,  though  the 
breach  of  natural  relation  is  unobferved,  yet  the  breach 
of  civil  or  eccleliaftical  conneftions,  when  coupled  with 
1  inurdcr9 
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murder,  denominates  it  a  new  offence,  called  parva  proditw, 
or  petit  treafon.  And  thus  in  the  ancient  Gothic  confli- 
tution,  we  find  the  breach  both  of  natural  and  civil  rela¬ 
tions  ranked  in  the  fame  clafs  with  crimes  againff  the 
ftate  and  l'overeign. 

Petit  treafon,  according  to  the  Hat.  25  Edw.  III.  c.  2, 
may  happen  three  ways;  byja  fervant  killing  his  mailer,  a 
wife  her  huiband,  or  an  ecclefiaftical  perfon  his  fuperior, 
to  whom  he  owes  faith  and  obedience.  A  fervant 'who 
kiils  his  mailer  whom  he  has  left,  upon  a  grudge  con¬ 
ceived  againff  him  during  his  fervice,  is  guilty  of  petit 
trealon,  for  the  traiterous  intention  was  hatched  while  the 
relation  fubfifted  between  them,  and  this  is  only  an  exe¬ 
cution  of  that  intention.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  89.  So  if  a  wife 
be  divorced  a  mcnfa  ct  thoro,  ■  itill  the  vinculum  matrimonii 
fubiifts  ;  and  if  flie  kiils  fuch  divorced  huiband,  ihe  is  a 
traitrefs.  1  Hal.  P.  C.  381.  A  wife  divorced  caufa  adulterii 
vcl  faviiice,  is  Hill  within  this  law,  becaufe  the  bond  of 
matrimony  is  not  thereby  diffolved,  and  flie  may  again 
lawfully  cohabit  with  her  hufband.  But  a  divorce  caufd 
confanguinitatis  vcl  pre.-contraB.us ,  entirely  diffolves  the  nup¬ 
tial  tie,  and  annihilates  the  very  character  of  wife.  There¬ 
fore  a  wife  de  faBo  only,  and  not  de  jure,  cannot  commit 
this  crime,  for  ihe  has  no  lawful  lord  to  whom  ihe  owes 
fubje&ion  and  obedience.  Neither  can  a  huiband  be  guilty 
of  this  crime  by  killing  his  wife  de  jure,  for  there  is  no 
reciprocity  of  obedience  and  fubjeftion.  Leach's  Hawk.  P. 
C.  i.  c.  32! — The  puniihment  of  petit  treafon,  in  a  man, 
is  to  be  drawn  and  hanged,  and  in  a  woman  was  formerly 
to  be  drawn  and  burned ;  but  which  latter  ientence  is 
now  changed  to  hanging,  by  Hat.  30  Geo.  III.  c.  48. 

HOMILET'ICAL,  adj.  Gr.}  Social;  con- 

verlible. — His  life  was  holy,  and,  when  he.  had  leifure  for 
retirements,  fevere  :  his  virtues  active  chiefly,  and  homile- 
tica/y  Attcrbury. 

HOM'ILIST,  f.  A  writer  of  homilies. 

HOM'ILY,  J.  [ homilie ,  Fr.  ou.Oaa.,  Gi\]  A  dilcourfe 
read  to  a  congregation. — Homilies  were  a  third  kind  of 
readings  ufual  in  former  times  ;  a  mofl  commendable  in- 
ftitution,  as  well  then  to  fupply  the  calual,  as.  now  the  ne- 
celfary,  defeft  of  fermons.  Hooker. — If  we  lurvey  the  homi¬ 
lies  of  the  ancient  church,  we  fhall  difcern  that,  upon  fes¬ 
tival  days,  the  Cub]  ect  of  the  homily  was  conltantly  the  bu- 
finefs  of  the  day.  Hammond. 

Photius  dillinguifhes  homily  from  fermon ;  in  that  the 
homily  was  performed  in  a  more  familiar  manner,  the  pre¬ 
late  interrogating  and  talking  to  the  people,  and  they  in 
their  turn  anfwering  and  interrogating  him,  fo  that  it  was 
properly  a  converfation ;  whereas  the  fermon  was  delivered 
with  more  form,  and  in  the  pulpit,  after  the  manner  of 
the  orators.  The  practice  of  compiling  homilies,  which 
were  to  be  committed  to  memory,  and  recited  by  igno¬ 
rant  or  indolent  prielts,  commenced  towards  the  dole  of 
the  8th  century  ;  when  Charlemagne  ordered  Paulus  Dea- 
conus  and  Alcuinus  to  form  homilies  or  difcourles  upo.n 
the  Gofpels  and  Epiflles,  from  the  ancient  doctors  of  the 
church.  This  gaveaife  to  that  famous  collection  entitled 
the  Homiliarium  of  Charlemagne.  There  are  Hill  extant  fe- 
veral  fine  homilies,  compoled  by  the  ancient  fathers,  par¬ 
ticularly  St.  ChryfoHom  and  St.  Gregory. 

HOM'INE  capto  in  withernamium.  A  writ  to  take 
him  that  hath  taken  any  bondman  or  woman,  and  led  him 
or  her  out  of  the  country,  fo  that  he  or  Ihe  cannot  be  re¬ 
plevied  according  to  law.  Reg.  Orig.  79. 

HOM'INE  ELICENDO  AD  CUSTODIENDAM  TECIAM  SI- 
gilli  pro  mercatorieus  editi.  A  writ  directed  to’ a 
.corporation,  for  the  choice  of  a  new  perfon  to  keep  one 
part  of  the  feal  appointed  for  Hatute  merchants,  when  a 
former  is  dead,  according  to  the  Hatute  of  Adon-Burnel. 
Reg.  Orig.  178. 

HOM'INE  replegi ando.  A'  writ  to  bail  a  man  out 
of  prilon.  This  writ  lies  where  a  perfon  is  in  prifon,  (not 
by  fpecial  commandment  of  the  king,  or  his  judges,  or 
for  any  crime  or  caufe  irreplevilabie),  direded  to  the  (he¬ 
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riff,  to  caufe  him  to  be  replevied  ;  in  the  fame  manner  that 
chattels  taken  in  diHrefs  may  be  replevied  ;  and  if  the 
■perfon  be  conveyed  out  of  the  (heriff’s  jurifdidion,  he 
may  return,  that  the  defendant  hath  efloined  the  plaintiff’s 
body,  fo  that  he  cannot  deliver  him  ;  then  the  plaintiff 
(ball  have  a  capias  in  withernam  to*  take' the  defendant’s 
body,  and  keep  him  without  bail  or  mainprize  till  he  pro¬ 
duces  the  party.  3  Rlackf.  Comm.  129.  c.  8.  And  if  the  (lie- 
riff  return  non  cjl  inventus  in  that  writ  againff:  the  body,  the 
plaintiff  (hall  have  a  capias  againff  the  defendant’s  goods, 
See.  New.  Nat.  Br.  151.  This  writ  is  now  fel'dpm  ufed  to 
deliver  a  perfon-out  of  cuffody,  being  fuperfeded  by.  the- 
more  beneficial  effects  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  which 
fee  in  vol.  ix.  p.  146. 

KOM'INES,  f.  A  term  anciently  applied  to  a  fort  of 
feudatory  tenants,  who  claimed  a  privilege  of  having  their 
caufes  and  perfons  tried  only  in  the  court  of  their  lord  ; 
and  when  Gerard  de  Cahv.il,  anno  5  R.  1 ,  was  charged 
with  treafon  and  othe'r  mi  ('demeanors,  he  pleaded  that  lie 
was  Homo  comitis  Johannis,  &c.  and  would  Hand  to  the  law 
and  juffice  of  his  court.  Parock.  Antiq.  1 52. 

HOM'ME,  a  river  of  the  duchy  or  Luxemburg,  which 
runs  into  a  lake  near  Rochefort. 

HOM'MEDAL,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  dioesfe  of 
Chriffianfand :  nineteen  miles  north- north- eaff  of  Chrif- 
tianland. 

HOMNO'NA,  a  town  of  Hungary :  fourteen  miles 
north-eaff  of  Matusfalva. 

HO'MO,  [from  humus,-  Lat.  the  earth,  of  which  man  is 
faid  to  be  compounded;  or  from  0 Gr.  together,  be- 
caule  man  is  the  moff  fociable  of  beings  ;  or  from  oyo;, 
lik.e,  becaufe  he  was  made  in  the  image  of  God  ;  or  pro-' 
bably  from  cm  choma,  Syr.  a  general  name  for  the  animal 
race.]  Man;  in  which  term  woman  is  alfo  included.  See 
the  article  Man.  He  is  placed  by  Linnaeus  at  the  head 
ot  the  order  of  Primates,  in  his  clafs  Mammalia,  which 
fee. 

HOMOCEN'TRIC,  adj.  The  fame  as  Concentric. 

IIOMODRO'MUS  Vediis,  in  mechanics,  a  lever  in  which 
the  weight  and  power  are  both  on  the  fame  lide  of  the 
fulcrum,  as  in  the  lever  of  the  fecond  and  third  kind ; 
being  fo  called  becaufe  here  the  weight  and  power  move 
both  in  the  fame  dire&ion,  whereas  in  the  heterodromus 
they  move  in  oppofite  directions. 

HOMCEOMER'ICAL  PRINCIPLES,  in  philofophy, 
certain  principles,  which,  according  to  Anaxagoras,  are  in 
all  mixed  bodies. 

HOMCEOM'ER Y,f.  [ homceomeria ,  Lat.  of  oyoioye^x,  Gr.] 
Likenefs  of  parts. 

HOMOGE'NEAL,  or  Homogeneous,  adj.  [ homo¬ 
gene ,  Fr.  0 yoyevo;,  Gr.]  Having  the  fame  nature  or  prin¬ 
ciples;  fuitable  to  each  other. — Ice  is  a  limilary  body, 
and  homogeneous  concretion,  whole  material  is  properly 
water.  Brown. — The  light,  whole  rays  are  all  alike  refran¬ 
gible,  I  call  Ample,  homogeneal,  and  fimilar :  and  that, 
whole  rays  are  fome  more  refrangible  than  others,  I  call 
compound,  heterogeneal,  and  diflirniiar.  Newton. 

HOMOGE'NE ALNESS,  Homogeneity,  or  Homo- 
ge'neousness,  f.  [from  homogeneous,  or  homogeneal. ]  Par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  fame  principles  or  nature  ;  limilitude  of 
kind. — The  mixtures  acquire  a  greater  degree  of  fluidity 
and  fimilarity,  or  homogeneity  of  parts.  Arbuthnot. 

HOMO'GENY,  f.  [ oyoyena, ,  Gr.]  Joint  nature.  Not. 
ufed. — By  the  driving  back  of  the  principal  lpirits,  which 
preferve  the  confidence  of  the  body,  their  government  is 
diffolved,  and  every  part  returneth  to  his  nature  or  homo- 
geny.  Bacon. 

HOMOL'OGOUS,  adj.  [ homologue ,  Fr.  oyo\oyoq,  Gr.] 
Having  the  fame  manner  or  proportions 

HOMON'GYNOS,  one  of  the  names  of  Jupiter. 

HOMONY^MOUS,  adj.  \Jwmonyme,  Fr.  ayumyot;,  Gr.] 
Denominating  different  things  ;  equivocal;  ambiguous. — 
As  words  fignifying  the  fame  thing  are  called  lynony- 
mous,  lo  equivocal  words,  or  thole  which  (ignify  leveral 
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things,  are  called  homonymous ,  or  ambiguous  ;  and  when 
peri'ons  ufe  luch  ambiguous  words,  with  a  delign  to  de¬ 
ceive,  it  is  called  equivocation.  Watts. 

HOMON'YMY,  f.  [homonymie,  Fr. op.oma,  Gr.]  Equi¬ 
vocation  ;  ambiguity.. 

HOMOPH'AGI,yi  [  from  homo,  Lat.  a  man ,  and  (pays),  Gr 
to  eat.]  Men-eaters;  thole  who  feed  on  human  flefn.  Scott. 

HOMOPLA'TA,  J.  [from  Gr.  the  fhoulder,  and 
wAala,  the  blade  bone.]  The  iho'ulder-blade. 

HOM'OROD,  a  town  of  Traniilvania :  fifteen  miles 
north  of  Fogaras. 

HOMORYS'MA,/  [from  o^o?,  Gr.  like.]  A  fimili- 
tude  in  figure,  parts,  and  properties. 

HOMOT'ONOUS,  adj.  [from  oporovos,  Gr.]  Equable; 
Paid  of  fuch  diftempers  as  kfeep  a  conltant  tenour  of  rife, 
ftate,  and  declenfion.  Quincy. 

HOMOU'SIAN,  adj.  [from  cy.oc,  Gr.  equal,  and  no-ia., 
fubftance.]  Confubftantial,  having  the  fame  fubftance. 
Scott.  , 

HOMOU'SIAN,  f.  In  church  hiftory,  one  who  held 
that  the  Son  was  of  the  fame  fubftance  with  the  Father. 

HOMOU'SION,/  Conlubftantiality.  Phillips. 

HOM'RAN,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  tlie  province  of 
Yemen,  between  Sana  and  Beit-el-Fakih. 

HOMS,  or  Ems,  a  town  of  Syria  formerly  called  Emejfa, 
and  a  celebrated  city ;  bn  the  Orontes  :  fix  miles  north- 
north-eaft  of  Damafcus. 

HOMUN'CIONISTS,  f.  [from  homitncio,  a  little  man.] 
In  church  hiftory,  the  Arians,  fo  called  becaufe  they  held 
that  the  image  of  God  was  imprelfed  on  the  body,  and 
not  on  the  mind,  of  Chrift.  Scott. 

HOMUN'CULUS,  [dim.  of  honio,  Lat.  a'man.]  A  dwarf. 

HON-HOTOU',  a  lake  of  Chinefe  Tartary, eight  leagues 
in  circumference.  Lat.  48.29.  N.  Ion.  no.  33.  E.  Ferro. 

HO'NA  CHIT'TO,  a  river  of  North  America,  which 
rifes  in  Georgia,  in  lat.  32.  N.  between  Pearl  and  Loofa 
Chitto  rivers,  runs  foutherly  125  miles,  and  at  the  town 
of  Manca  in  Weft  Florida,  a  few  miles  from  its  mouth, 
runs  weft  to  Mifliflippi  river.  Lat.  30.25.N. 

HO'NAIN  (Ebn  Ifaac),  a  Syrian  writer  and  phyfician, 
of  the  Chriftian  family  of  Obadites,  lived  in  the  reign  of 
the  caliph  Almotawakkel,  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century.  The  caliph  appointed  him  his  firft  phyfician, 
and  employed  him  in  tranilating  the  works  of  the  Greek 
phyficians  into  Arabic  or  Syriac.  He  corrected  feme  of 
the  former  Syriac  verfions,  epitomifed  Paulus,  and  trans¬ 
lated,  the  works  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  His  Arabic 
verfions  were  much  1'uperior  in  accuracy  to  thole  which 
liad  been  before  attempted  in  the  Eaftern  languages,  and 
ferved  as  originals  to  the  Hebrew. tranflations.  Honain 
retired  to  Bagdad  towards  the  dole  of  his  life,  where  he 
died,  when  one  hundred  years  old. 

HONCKE'NYA,  f.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  oc- 
tandria,  order  monogynia,  the  charade rs  of  which  are — • 
Calyx  five-leaved  ;  petals  five ;  nedraries  rel’embling  the 
ftamina ;  capfule  briftly,  five-celled,  five-valved,  many- 
feeded;  feeds  coated. 

Honckenya  ficifolia  :  a  tingle  fpecies.  Stem  covered 
with  brown  down  ;  leaves  alternate,  clothed  with  fulvous 
downt  underneath  ;  upper-ones  obtufe,  toothed ;  lower- 
ones  three  or  five  lobed,  toothed  ;  dowers  terminal,  three 
together.  Native  of  Guinea. 

HOND,  a  town  of  Hungary  :  ten  miles  north-weft  of 
Tokay, 

HON'DA  BAY,  a  bay  on  the  north  coaft  of  the  illand 
of  Cuba  -.  feventy  miles  welt  of  Havannah. 

HON'DA  BAY,  a  bay  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  province 
of  Honduras,  northward  of  Cape  Gracios-a-Dios. 

HON'DA  RPO,  a  river  of  Yucatan,  which  empties 
into  the  bay  of  Ilondups.  This  river,  by  the  peace  of 
1783,  was  the  northern  boundary  of  the  trad  fouthwarcl 
of  Balleffe  river,  ceded  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  Britifii,  to 
cut  and  carry  away  logwood. 

HOND'EKOOTF.R  (Melchior),  a  famous  Dutch  paint¬ 
er,  born  at"  Utrecht;  excelled  in  painting  animals,  and 


efpecialjy  birds.  He  was  trained  up  to  the  art  by  his  fa¬ 
ther;  but  furpafled  not  only  him,  but  all' his  cotempora¬ 
ries  in  a  very  high  degree.  After  his  father’s  death,  he 
received  inftrudions  from  his  uncle  John  Baptift  Wee- 
ninx ;  but  his  principal  inftrudor  was  Nature,  which  he 
ftudied  with  intenfe  application.  His  pencil  was  neat 
and  delicate;  his  touch  light;  his  colouring  natural, 
lively,  and  tranfparent ;  and  the  features  of  his  fowls  were 
exprefied  with  fuch  a  l'welling  loftnefs,  as  might  readily 
arid  agreeably  deceive  the  eye  of  the  fpedator;  He  died 
at  Utrecht  in  1695,  aged  fifty-nine. 

HON'DIUS  (Jodocus),  an  engraver  and  geographer, 
born  in  1563,  at  Wackene  in  Flanders,  whence  his  pa¬ 
rents  removed  to  Ghent.  At  eight  years  of  age  lie  began 
to  draw  and  engrave  upon  ivory  and  copper,  without  a 
rnafter ;  and  fuch  was  his  progrels,  that  he  came  to  be 
regarded  as  , one  of  the  ableft  workmen  of  his  time.  The 
prince  of  Parma,  while  engaged  in  the  fiege  of  Antwerp, 
lent  for  him,  and  employed  him  in  making  fome  bronze 
ftatues,  with  which  he  was  fo  well  fatisfied,  that  he  prelfed 
him  to  vifit  Rome.  Hondius,  however,  did  not  comply  ; 
but,  after  the  furrender  of  Ghent,  came  to  England, 
where  he  applied  himlelf  to  cofmography,  and  to  various 
branches  of  art.  He  publilhed,  1.  Tkeatrum  Artis  Scribendi, 
2.  Orbis  Terr  arum  Dcfcriptio  Gcographica.  3.  Ger'tardi  Mer~ 
catoris  Atlas.  4.  Italia  Hordierna  Dcfcriptio ;  and  engraved 
maps  for  feveral  works  of  the  time.  -He  removed  to  Am- 
fterdam,  where  he  died  in  1611,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight. 

HON'D  [US  (Abraham),  a  diftinguifiied  painter,  born  at 
Rotterdam,  in  1638.  He  painted  in  a  variety  of  branches, 
but  chiefly  excelled  in  the  reprefentation  of  animals,  efpe- 
cialiy  in  hunting-pieces.  He  had  a  manner  peculiar  to 
•  himlelf,  bold  and  free,  with  abundance  of  1  pi  fit,  but  de¬ 
viating  into  extravagance  of  colouring,  and  fometimes 
incorrect  in  the  drawing.  He  is,  however,  placed  next 
to  Rubens  and  Snyders  as  .a  painter  of  animals.  He  alfo 
pofiefled  a  fuperior  talent  in  painting  conflagrations  and 
artificial  lights,  and  executed  a  capital  piece  of  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  Troy.  Fie  came  to  England,  where  he  died  in 
1695.  One  of  'his  belt  works  performed  here  was  a  Dog- 
market,  in  which  he  gave  charafteriftic  figures  of  thirty 
fpecies  or  varieties  of  that  animal. 

FION'DTSCHOOTE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  North,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
dill: riff  of  Bergues  :  two  leagues  and  a  half  fouth-eart  of 
Dunkirk,  and  five  north-weft  of  Ypres.  On  the  6th  of 
September,  1793,  a  part  of  the  army  of  the  allies,  under 
the  command  of  general  Freytag,  was  furpril’ed  and  to¬ 
tally  routed  by  the  French.  The  general  himlelf,  and 
prince  Adolphus  Frederic,  fon  of  the  king  of  England, 
were  taken  prifoners,  but  foon  after  refcued. 

HONDU'RAS,  a  province  of  New  Spain,  or  Mexico,  in 
North  America/  having  the  bay  of  its  name  and  the  North 
Sea  on  the  north;  Yucatan  on  the  north-weft;  and  the 
Mofquito  Shore  on  the  north-eaft;  Nicaragua  and  Guati- 
mala  on  the  fouth,  and  Vera  Paz  on  the  weft.  It  is  about 
■one  hundred  leagues  long  and  eighty  broad.  It  abounds 
with  honey,  cotton,  fine  wool,  dye-w'oods  in  particular, 
and  has  fome  gold  and  filver  mines.  The  rivers  overflow 
like  the  Nile,  and  enrich  the  land.  The  air  is  good,  ex¬ 
cept  near  the  lagoons  and  low  grounds.  The  foil  in  many 
parts  bears  Indian  corn  thrice  a-year  ;  and  the  vineyards 
bear  twice  a-year;  for  immediately  after  the  vintage  they 
cut  them  again  ;  and  the  fecond  grapes  are  ripe  before 
Chriltmas.  Among  other  vegetables,  are  large  gourds, 
which  the  Indians  call  hibueras,  and  the  fiflt  dilcoverer 
feeing  many  of  them  floating  along  the  coaft,  called  the 
bay  Golfo  de  Hibueras,  and  the  province  itfelf  Hibuera  ;  yet 
afterwards,  finding  very  deep  water  at  the  great  cape  of 
this  country,,  they  called  it  Cabo  de  Honduras,  that’is,  The 
Promontory  of  Depth,  and  the  country  itfelf  Honduras.  Val¬ 
ladolid  is  tlie  chief  town,  where  the  governor  and  bifliop 
reride.  Truxillo  is  alio  a  fine  town,  and  very  ftrong  by 
nature;  and  Orn.oah  is  ftrongly  fortified;  as  are  alfo  Gra- 
cias-a-Dios  and  St.  Jago.  The  Spaniards  claim  this 
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country ;  but  the  Englifh  have  been  long  in  pofleflion  of 
the  logwood  traft  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  cutting  large 
quantities  of  it  every  year.  And  the  Mol’quito  Indians 
to  the  eaft  of  this  province  have  entered  into  treaties  with 
the  Englifh,  received  them  into  their  country,  and  done 
them  feveral  fervices.  Belides,  the  Spaniards  have  no 
forts  in  this  bay  or  in  the  country  of  the  Molquitos,  only 
two  fmall  towns. 

HONDU'RAS  (Sea  of,)  that  part  of  the  North  Sea 
bounded  north  by  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  fouth  by  the  Mof- 
quito  Shore,  fouth -weft  by  the  bay  of  Honduras,  weft  by 
the  peninfiula  of  Yucatan,  north-weft  by  the  gulf  of  Mexi¬ 
co,  eaft-north-ealt  by  Jamaica  and  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

HONDU'RAS  (Bay  of,)  noted  for  cutting  of  logwood, 
as  that  of  Campeachy  formerly  was.  It  lies  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  lame  name,  and  opens  betwixt  Cape  Hondu¬ 
ras  in  lat.  13.  30.  N.  and  Cape  Catoche,  the  eafternmoft 
point  of  Yucatan  in  lat.  21.  30.  N.  The  diftance  between 
thefe  capes  is  twro  hundred  and  feventy  miles.  The  great 
lake  of  Nicaragua  has  an  outlet  into  it  by  the  river  Anu- 
zelos,  or  Angelos,  only  navigable  by  fmall  craft.  In  this 
bay  are  feveral  fmall  illands,  particularly  the  Pearl  Illands, 
a  little  to  the  north,  but  the  pearls  fiflied  up  are  not  in 
fiuch  quantities  as  formerly,  nor  fo  large.  Sugar  river 
alfo,  a  fmall  river  from  Veraguas,  falls  into  it.  It  has  its 
name  from  the  quantity  of  l’ugar-works,  with  which  the 
country  abounds.  The  part  of  the  country  where  the 
Englifh  cut  their  logwood  is  a  continued  flat,  and  a  great 
part  of  it  a  morafs,  with  feveral  lagoons,  which  are  very 
often  overflowed.  The  cutters  amount  to  upwards  of  fix- 
teen  hundred  men;  but  form  no  regular  colony;  yet  they 
choole  a  chief,  who  cannot  have  lefs  authority,  luxury, 
or  emolument,  or  whole  lubjefts  are  more  dil'obedient. 
The  quantity  of  wood  annually  furniflied  by  the  bay  has 
been  valued  at  twenty  thoul’and  tons.  The  Englifh  ex¬ 
port  only  about  fix  thoufand  ;  but  the  principal  branch  of 
the  trade  was  till  lately  carried  on  by  the  Dutch,  whole 
annual  clear  profit  ufed  to  amount  to  about  ninety  thon- 
land  pounds  fterling.  The  bay  is  fprinlcled  with  an  infi¬ 
nity  of  fhoals,  rocks,  and  clullers  of  drowned  illands, 
which  abound  with  great  numbers  of  green  turtle.  There 
are  feveral  channels  between  them,  among  which  a  fhip 
fhould  not  venture  without  an  experienced  pilot.  The 
manati  is  frequently  met  with  here,  and  that  called  the Jew- 
filh,  which  is  fomething  like  the  cod,  but  thicker  in  pro¬ 
portion,  and  much  better  eating.  They  have  very  broad 
fcales,  and  fome  of  them  weigh  eighty  pounds,  or  up¬ 
wards. 

HONDU'ROS,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba :  fixty- 
three  miles  north-eaft  of  Bayamo. 

HONE,  f.  [This  word  M.  Cafaubon  derives  from  aaonj, 
Gr.  Junius  from  hogfaen,  Welfh;  Skinner  from  hsen,  Sax. 
a  ftone;  haenan,  to  ftone.]  A  whetftone  for  a  razor. — A 
hone  and  a  parer  to  pare  away  grafs.  TuJJer. 

To  HONE,  v.  n.  [hongian,  Sax.]  To  pine  ;  to  long  for 
any  thing. 

HO'NE-WORT,  f.  in  botany.  See  Sison. 
HO'NEBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Weftphalia,  and 
bifhopric  of  Ofnabruck :  one  mile  north  of  Olnabruck. 

HON'EST,  adj.  \jione[ic,  Fr.  honejfus,  Lat.]  Upright ; 
true ;  lincere. — An  honeji  phyfician  leaves  his  patient,  when 
he  can  contribute  no  further  to  his  health.  Temple. 

What  art  thou  ? 

—A  very  ftonefl-  hearted  fellow,  and  as  poor  as  the  king. 

Shakefpeare. 

Chafte. — Wives  may  be  merry,  and  yet  honeji  too.  Shake- 
fpeare. — Juft  ;  righteous  ;  oppofed  to  violence. — An  honeji 
man,  like  the  true  religion,  appeals  to  the  underftanding, 
or  modeftly  confides  in  the  internal  evidence  of  his  con¬ 
fidence.  The  impoftor  employs  force  inlfead  of  argument, 
impofes  iilence  where  he  cannot  convince,  and  propagates 
his  character  by  the  fword.  Junius. 

HON'ESTLY,  adv.  Uprightly;  juftly. 
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It  doth  make  me  tremble, 

There  fliould  thofe  lpirits  yet  breathe,  that  when  they 
cannot 

Live  honejtly,  would  rather  perifh  bafely.  Ben  JonJon. 
With  ehaftity ;  modeftly. 

HON'ESTY,  f.  [ honejlete ,  Fr.  konejlas,  Lat.]  Juftice  j 
truth  ;  virtue  ;  purity  : 

Thou  fhalt  not  have  thy  hufband’s  lands. 

— Why  then  my  honejly  fhall  be  my  dower.  Shakefpeare . 

HON'ESTY,  f.  in  botany.  See  Lunaria. 

HON'EY,/  [humj,  Sax.  honig,  Dut.  honec,  honag,  Ger.] 
A  thick,  vifeous,  fluid  fubftance,  of  awhitifh  oryellowifh 
polour,  fiweet  to  the  tafte,  folubie  in  water,  and  becoming 
vinous  on  fermentation,  inflammable,  liquable  by  a  gefitle 
heat,  and  of  a  fragrant  fmell.  Of  honey,  the  firft  and  fineft 
kind  is  virgin  honey,  not  very  firm,  and  of  a  fragrant  fmell : 
it  is  the  firft  produce  of  the  bee,  obtained  by  draining 
the  combs  without  prefling.  See  the  article  Apis,  vol.  1. 
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So  work  the  honey- bees, 

Creatures  that  by  a  ruling  nature  teach 

The  art  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom.  Shakefpeare . 

Sweetnefs ;  lufeioufnefs : 

A  ^o»ry-tongue,  a  heart  of  gall 

Is  fancy’s  fpring,  but  forrow’s  fall.  Shakefpeare, 

Sweet ;  fweetnefs ;  a  word  of  tendernefs  : 

Honey,  you  fhall  be  well  defir’d  in  Cyprus; 

I’ve  found  great  love  amongft  them.  Oh,  my  fweet, 

I  prattle  out  of  fafhion,  and  I  dote.  Shakefpeare. 

All  veflels  of  honey  are  to  be  marked  with  the  name  of 
the  owner,  and  be  of  a  certain  content,  under  penalties  ; 
and,  if  any  honey  fold  be  corrupted  with  any  deceitful 
mixture,  the  feller  Ihall  forfeit  the  honey,  by  flat.  23  Eliz. 

с.  8. 

Several  of  the  ancient  writers,  particularly  Xenophon 
and  Diodorus  Siculus,  have  mentioned  inftances  of  dele¬ 
terious  effefts  being  produced  by  the  ufe  of  honey,  fup- 
poled  to  have  been  fucked  in  by  the  bees  from  poifonous 
plants;  and  Dr.  Barton,  profeflbr  of  natural  hiftory  in 
the  univerfity  of  Pennfylvania,  obferved  a  fimilar  kind  of 
honey  in  the  weftern  parts  of  Pennfylvania,  near  the  river 
Ohio.  The  following,  as  far  as  he  was  able  to  afeertain, 
are  the  fymptoms  produced  by  honey  of  this  defeription  : 
in  the  beginning  comes  on  a  dimnefs  of  fight  or  vertigo, 
lucceeded  by  a  delirium,  which  is  fometimes  mild  and 
pleafant,  and  fometimes  ferocious;  ebriety,  pain  in  the 
ftomach  and  inteftines,  convulfions,  profufe  perfpiration, 
foaming  at  the  mouth,  vomiting,  and  purging  ;  and,  in 
a  few  inftances,  death  has  followed.  In  fome  perfons,  a 
vomitingds  the  firft  effedt  of  the  poifon.  When  this  is 
the  cafe,  it  is  probable,  that  the  perfons  fuffer  much  lefs 
from  the  honey  than  when  no  vomiting  is  induced.  Some¬ 
times  the  honey  has  been  obferved  to  produce  a  tempo¬ 
rary  pally  of  the  limbs ;  an  effedt  which  has  been  remarked 
in  animals  that  have  eaten  of  thofe  vegetables  from  whole 
flowers  the  bees  obtain  this  pernicious  honey.  Death, 
however,  is  very  feldom  the  confequence  of  eating  this 
kind  of  honey.  The  violent  impreflion  w'hich  it  makes 
upon  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  often  induces  an  early 
vomiting  or  purging,  which  are  both  favourable  to  the 
fpeedy  recovery  of  the  fufferer.  The  fever  which  it  ex¬ 
cites  is  frequently  relieved  by  the  profufe  perfpiration, 
and  perhaps  by  the  foaming  at  the  mouth.  In  fome  cafes, 
intoxication  was  the  only  effect  which  followed  the  ufe 
of  this  dangerous  honey.  The  figns  pointed  out  by  the 
bee-hunters,  as  diltinguilhing  the  poifonous  from  the 
wholefome,  appear  to  Dr.  Barton  to  be  very  fallacious  ; 
and  he  is  not  yet  acquainted  with  anjj  means  of  obviating 
the  effects  produced  by  the  ufe  of  the  former.  The  plants, 
from  the  flowers  of  which  the  bees  are  capable  of  extraff- 
ing  a  deleterious  honey,  are  principally  the  Kalmia  an- 

3  Y  guftifolia 
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guftifoliji  and  JatifoTia  of  Linnaeus ;  the  Kalmia  hirfuta  of 
Walter;  the  Andromeda  marina,  and  fome  other  fpecies 
of  this  genus  ;  to  which  the  author  adds  the  Rhododen¬ 
dron  maximum,  or  Pennfy-lvanian  laurel,'  the  Azalea  nu- 
di flora,  and  the  Datura  Stramonium.  Thus  a  reafon  is 
Sufficiently  afligned,  why  the  honey  produced  in  fome  dif- 
trifts  is  highly  fuperior  to  that  made  in  others. — See 
T ranfaCtions  of  the  American  Piillofophical  Society,  vol.  v. 

To  HON'EY,  v.  n.  To  talk  fondly  : 

Nay,  but  to  live 

In  the  rank  fweat  of  an  inceltuous  bed, 

Stew’d  in  corruption,  honeying  and  making  love 
Over  the  nafty  fty.  Skakefpeare „ 

To  HON'EY,  v.  a.  To  fp read  over  wifh  honey. 

HON'EY-B  AG,y.-— The  honey -bag  is  the  ftomach,  which 
bees  always  fill  to  latisfy,  and  to  (pare,  vomiting  up  the 
greateft  part  of  the  honey  to  be  kept  again!!  winter.  Grew. 

HON'EY-COMB,/.  The  cells  of  wax  in  which  the  bee 
ftores  her  honey : 

All  thefe  a  milk  -white  honey-comb  furround, 

Which  in  the  miclft  the  country  banquet  crown’d.  Dryden. 

HON'EY- COMBED,  adj.  Spoken  of  a  piece  of  ordnance 
flawed  with  little  cavities  by  being  ill  call. — A  mariner 
having  difcharged  his  gun,  which  was  honey-combed ,  and 
loading  it  fuddenly  again,  the  powder  took  fire.  Wifcman. 

LION'EY-DEW,  f.  A  fweet  mucilaginous  orlaccharine 
-matter,  called  the  honey  of  the  aphides,  which  they  de- 
polit  on  the  leaves  of  various  trees  and  plants.  See  the 
article  Apis,  vol.  i.  p.  7,89. 

How  honey-dews  embalm  the  fragrant  morn, 

And  the  fair  oak  with  lufcious  fweets  adorn.  Garth. 

HON'EY-FLOWER,  /  in  botany.  See  MeLianthus. 

HON'EY-HEAVY,  adj.  Clammy. — Enjoy  the  honey- 
heavy  dew  of  (lumber.  Skakefpeare. 

HON'EY-MOON,  /.  The  firll  month  after  marriage, 
when  there  is  nothing  but  tenclernefs  and  pleafure.- — A 
man  fhould  keep  his  finery  for  the  latter  feafon  of  mar¬ 
riage,  and  not  begin  to  drefs  till  the  honey-moon  is  over. 
Addifon. 

HON'EY-MOUTHED,  adj.  Soft  in  fpeecli.— if  I  prove 
honey -month’ d,  let  my  tongue  blifter.  Skakefpeare. 

HON'EY-STALK,/  Clover-flower,  according  to  Jolin- 
fon’s  note  011  the  paffage  in  Shakelpeare  where  it  occurs ; 
who  yet  gives  the  word  no  place  in  his  Dictionary : 

With  words  more  fweet,  and  yet  more  dangerous 
Than  baits  to  fifh,  or  honey-Jlalhs  to  fheep.  Titus  Andronicus. 

HON'EY-SUCKLE,/  in  botany.  See  Lonicera. 

French  HON'EY-SUCKLE  ;  fee  Hedysarum. 

HON'EY-WORT,  f.  in  botany.  See  Cerinthe. 

HON'EYING,  f.  The  aCt  of  l’preading  over  with  honey, 
or  of  talking  fondly. 

HON'EY LESS,  adj.  Being  without  honey  : 

But  for  your  words,  they  rob  the  Hybla  bees, 

And  leave  them  honcylefs.  Skakefpeare. 

HONEYYO'E,  a  beautiful  lake  of  the  American  States, 
in  the  Gennefiee  country,  in  New-York  ftate,  weftward  of 
Canandargua  Lake :  five  miles  long  and  three  broad. 

HON'FALISE,  or  Hoffalise,  or  HomfalisE,  a  town 
of  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  on  a  frnall  river  which  runs 
into  the  Ourte,  with  an  ancient  caltle:  twenty-five  miles 
north-north-weft  of  Luxemburg,  and  thirty  fouth  of  Liege. 

HONFLEUR',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Calvados,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftriCt 
of  Pont  l’Eveque:  five  leagues  and  a  quarter  north  of 
Lifieux,  and  two  and  a  half  north-north-eaft  of  Pont 
l’Evequc.  Lat. 49.  25.  N.  Ion.  17.  53.  E.  Ferro. 

HONG,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Kiang-nan  :  thirty-five  miles  north-north-eaft 
of  Fong-yang. 

HONG-TCHEOU,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Corea: 
twenty  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Haimen. 
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HONG-TONG,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Chen-fi:  fifteen  miles  north-north-eaft  of 
Pin -yang. 

HONG-TSE,  a  large  lake  of  China,  in  the  province  of 
Kiang-nan,  whole  waters  empty  themfelves  into  the  Hoang 
fixty  miles  from  the  lea. 

HONG-YA,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Se-tchuen:  leventeen  miles  fouth  of  Pou- 
-ki.ing. 

HONG- YUEN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Quang-tong :  thirty-two  miles  l’outh- 
-fouth- weft  of  Chao-tcheou. 

HON'GIE,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Red 
Rufiia:  thirty  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Halitlch. 

HON'IED,  or  Hon'eykd,  adj.  Covered  with  honey; 

The  bee  with  honied  thigh, 

That  at  her  flo-.v’ry  work  doth  fing..  ■  .  Milton. 

.Sweet ;  lufcious : 

When  he  fpeaks, 

The  air,  a  charter’d  libertine,  is  ftill : 

And  the  mute  wonder  lurketh  in  men’s  ears, 

To  fteal  his  fweet  and  honied  fentences.  Shakefpeare.' 

HGNTLLY,  a  mountain  of  Swiflerland,  in  the  canton 
of  Berne  :  twenty-three'  miles  eaft-lbutln-eaft  of  Thurn. 

HONIMO'A.  or  Uliasser,  one  of  the  Molucca  iflands, 
about  three  leagues  in  length,  and  from  one  to  one  and  a 
half  wide.  The  land  is  fertile:  the  chief  productions  for 
commerce  are  rice  and  cloves. 

HO'NINGDAEL,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Drontheim:  eighty  miles  fouth- weft  of  Romiaal. 

HON'ITON,  an  opulent  and  handfome  town,  fituate 
•on  the  fouth-eaft  border  of  the  county  of  Devon,  diftant 
156  miles  weft  from  London.  The  river  Otter  walhes  its 
Ikirts;  ’and,  after  a-courfe  of  ten  miles,  palling  the  town 
of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  it  falls  into  the  Englilh  Channel  at 
Otterton.  The  town  lies  on  the  great  weftern  road,  fix- 
teen  miles  eaft  of  Exeter,  in  one  of  the  finelt  parts  of  the 
county,  in  a  vale  adorned  with  the  majeftic  promontories 
•of  Hembury-fort,  St.  Cyres,  and  Gittilham-hills,  whole 
variegated  lides  always  produce  the  charm  of  novelty ; 
thele,  with  a  diftant  view  of  others  beyond  Exeter  and 
Collumpton,  give  a  coup  d'txil,  which,  for  gracefulnefs  and 
beautiful  fcenery,  may  vie  with  Italy.  Honiton  is  a  bo¬ 
rough  by  prefeription  from  Edward  I.’s  time  ;  but,  neglect¬ 
ing  its  right  near  four  hundred  years,  it  was,  by  William 
Pole,  efq.  in  the  16th  of  Charles  I.  reftored  to  this  conftitu- 
tiona!  privilege.  A  portreeve,  chofen  annually,  is  the  re¬ 
turning  officer.  A  dreadful  fire  broke  out  in  this  town  011 
the  19th  of  July  1747,  at  three  o’clock  in  the.  afternoon, 
and  continued  raging  till  four  the  next  morning ;  where¬ 
by  near  three  quarters  of  the  town  were  reduced  to  allies, 
notwithftanding  the  conveniency  of  water  at  each  door; 
for  the  calamity  was  fo  fudden,  and  the  flame  fo  violent, 
augmented  by  a  ftrong  wind,  that  it  extended  itfelf  feve- 
ral  ways  at  once,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  many  hundreds  of 
the  poor  laborious  inhabitants ;  befides  the  great  lofs  in 
woollen  manufactures,  to  the  amount  ipf  43,0001.  Another 
fire  broke  out  in  1765,  which  conlumed  160  houfes.  And 
bn  Thurfday,  Auguft  7.4,  17^7, -  another  dreadful  fire  broke 
out,  which  raged  with  great  fury  for  four  hours,  and  was 
tvith  difficulty  exting.uilhed  in  the  evening,  after  deftroy- 
ing  near  thirty  houfes,  among  which  was  the  bank.  The 
houfes  being  how  moftly  new-built,  and  covered  with 
date,  gives  the  town  a  pleafing  efteCt  at  a  diltance.  The 
market  is  on  Saturdays  ;  and  a  fair  is  held  in  July.  Here 
was  the  firft  ferge-manufaCtory  in  Devonlhire;  but  the 
people  are  now  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufactory  of 
lace,  the  broadeft  that  is  made  in  England,  for  which 
London  affords  a  ready  market.  Here  is  a  free-fehool, 
well  endowed  ;  with  a  lchool  of  indultry  for  girls,  lupport- 
ed  by  ladies,  and  a  charity  and  Sunday-fchool,  eftabliflied 
by  fubfeription. 

HON'NIKI,  a-  t.ojvvn  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Red 
Ruflla;  twenty-four  miles  fouth  of  Halicz. 

HON'NINGEN, 
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HON'NINGEN,  a  town  of  Germany?  on  the  Lower 
Rhine,  and  archbilhopric  of  Treves:1  fifteen  miles  north- 
north-weft  of  Cobienjtz. 

HONOM'INIES,  a  river  of  the  American  States,  in  the 
north-well  territory,  which  runs  fouth-eafterly  into  Puan 
Bay.  Between  the  head  of  this  river  and  Lake  Superior 
is  a  fliOrf  portage. 

HON'DRARY,  ad}.  [ 7ibnb'rdrii/s,ILkt .]  Done  in  honour; 
made  in  honour. — This  monument  is  only  honorary,  for 
the  alhes  of  the  emperor  lie  elfewhere.  Addifon  on  Italy. — 
Conferring  honour  without  gain. — The  Romans  abounded 
with  little  honorary  rewards,  that,  without  conferring  wealth 
and  riches,  gave  only  place  and  diftinflion  to  the  perfon 
who  received  them.  Addijon. 

KONORA'TUS,  a  taint  in  the  Roman  calendar,  and 
bifhop  of  Marfeilies,  of  which  city  he  was  likewife  a  na¬ 
tive,  and  fiouriflied  a’bout  the  year  4.90.  He  publilhed 
many  homilies,  fome  of  which  were  delivered  extempore, 
and  others  regularly  compofed.  He  alfo  wrote  the  lives 
,  of  many  eminent  fathers  of  the  church,  of  which  the  only 
one  extant  is  that  of  St.  Hilary,  bilhop  of  Arles,  which  is 
infected  in  Surius. 

HONO'RIUS,  emperor  of  the  Weft,  fecond  fon  of 
Theodofius,  bom  in  384.  He  obtained  the  title  of  Au- 
guftus,  with  his  brother  Arcadius,  in  593,  and  fucceeded 
to  his  portion  of  the  empire  at  his  father’s  death,  in  395. 
See  the  article  Rome. 

HONO'RIUS  I.  II.  III.  and  IV.  popes  of  Rome.  See 
the  article  Rome. 

HONO'RIUS,  furnamed  the  Solitary,  a  prieft  of  the 
church  of  Autun,  in  Burgundy,  who  flourilhed  under  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Henry  V.  about  the  year  1.120.  He 
is  efteemed  as  the  author  of  the  following  works:  1.  Liber 
de  Luminaribus  Ecclefue,  five  de  Scriptoribus  Ecclefajlicis,  (3c. 
Cologne,  1580,  8vo.  2.  Commehtarii  in  Libros  tres  Salomo- 
nis,  1540.  3.  Inevitable,  five  Dialogus  de  PradeJUnatione  (3 

Libero  Arbitrio,  1551,  Bvo.  4.  Gemma  Anima,  de  Officio  Miffa, 
ejufque  Caremoniis,  Leipfic,  1514.  5.  Synopfis  Mundi,  five  de 

Imagine  Mundi,  Lib.  III.  Spires,  1583.  6.  Libellus  de  Hierefbus, 
Bafd,  1544.  7.  De  Mundi  Philofophia,  Lib.  IV.  8.  De  Solis 
AJfeblibus  Liber.  9.  Series  Romanorum  Pontifcum  a  S.  Pctro 
ad  Innocentiurh  II.  The  above  are  ali  edited  in  the  twen¬ 
tieth  volume  of  the  Bibl.  Patr. 

HONO'RIUS  de  Sancta  Maria,  a  learned  French 
Carmelite  friar,  born  at  Limoges  in  1651.  After  palling 
through  a  courfe  of  clnffical  ftudies,  he  entered  into  the 
Carmelite  order,  according  to  the  reform  of  St.  Therela, 
at  the  convent  of  the  order  atTouloule,  in  the  year  1671. 
He  was  felecled  by  the  fuperior  of  his  order  to  teach  phi- 
lofophy  and  theology  in  the  province  of  Aquitaine.  The 
philofophical  theles  which  he  maintained,  were  publilhed 
at  Clermont,  in  1686  ;  and  his  theological  theles  appeared 
at  Perpignan,  in  1689,  under  the  title  of  Expoft.io  Symbol i 
Apofolorum  Dogmatica,  Hiforico-haretica,  Hiforko-poftiva , 
fS  Scholafica,  (3c.  Befides  the  Itudy  of  the  Icriptures,  the 
fathers,  the  councils,  and  eccleiiaftical  hiftory,  father  Ho- 
norius  was  alfo  particularly  attached  to  that  of  myftical 
theology,  of  which  he  undertook  a  defence  in  a  treatife 
publilhed  at  Bourdeaux  in  1701,  entitled  .Differtation  Apo- 
logetique,  &c.  1 2 mo.  This  W'as  the  forerunner  of  a  larger 
v.ork  which  the  author  publilhed  at  Paris,  in  1708,  entitled 
Tradition  des  Peres  (3  dcs  Autehrs  Ecclefafiqucs  fur  la  Contem¬ 
plation,  conlcnant  le  Dogme  (3  la  Pratique  de  cct  Exercife,  in  a 
■  vols.  8vo.  to  which  he  added  a  third  volume  in  17x4.  The 
molt  important  and  ufefui  of  his  publications  is  entitled 
Ref  exions  fur  les  Regies  &  fur  I'Ufage  de  la  Critique,  touchant 
T  Hijtoire  de  l  ’  Eg  life  ;  les  Ouvrages  des  Peres-,  les' Abies  des 
anciens  Martyrs ;  les  Vies  des  Saints,  (3c.  avec  des  Notes  hif- 
toriques,  chronologiques,  (3  critiques,  in  3  vols.  4to.  In  1718, 
he  publilhed  Difertations  Ilijloriques  (3  Critiques  far  les  Ordres 
Militaires,  anciens  (3  novveaux,  reguliers  (3 fecu/iers,  avec  des 
Nm'es  &  des  Figures.  Alfo,  A  Treatife  on  Indulgences 
and  the  Jubilee;  The  Life  of  John  de  la  Croix,  a  bare¬ 
footed  Carmelite  ;  and  a  multitude  of  tr  eatifes  in  the  con- 
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troverfy  occafioned  by  the  bull  Unigettilus.  He  died  at 
Lille  in  1729,  when  feventy-eight  years  of  age.  :  ■’ 1 
HON'OUR,_/i  \honneur,  Fr.  honor,  Lat.j  Dignity  ;  high 
rank: 

Didft  thou  not  tell  me,  Griffith,  as  thou  led'ft  me. 

That  the  great  child  of  honour,  cardinal  Wolfey, 

Was  dead  ?  Skdie/peare. 

Reputation  ;  fame. — A  man  is  an  ill  hulband  of  his  hon.ur, 
that  entereth  into  any  action,  the  failing  wherein  may 
difgrace  him  more  than  the  carrying  of  it  through  can 
honour  him.  Bacon. — The  title  of  a  man  of  rank  ; 

Return  unto  thy  lord, 

Bid  him  not  fear  the  l'eparated  councils; 

His  hohour  and  myfelf  are  at  the  one  ; 

And  at  the  other  is  my  good  friend  Catelby.  Shakefpeare. 
Subject  of  praife: 

Thou  happy  father, 

Think  that  the  cleared  gods,  who  make  them  honours 
Of  man's  impoftibilities,  have  preferv’d  thee.  Shakejpeare. 
Noblenefs  of  mind  ;  fcorn  of  meannefs  ;  magnanimity. — • 
If  by  honour  is  meant  any  thing  diftinft  from  confcienee, 
’tis  no  more  than  a  regard  to  the  cenfure  and  efteem  of 
the  world.  Rogers. 

Now  I  (hall  fee  thy  love;  what  motive  may 
Be  ftronger  with  thee  than  the  name  of  wife  ? 

— That  which  upholdeth  him,  that  thee  upholds, 

His  honour,  oh,  thine  honour ,  Lewis,  thine  honour.  Shakefpeare. 
Reverence;  due  veneration.  To  do  honour  is  to  treat  with 
reverence. — This  is  a  duty  in  the  fifth  commandment,  re¬ 
quired  towards  our  prince  and  our  parent,  under  the  name 
of  honour.  Rogers. —  Chaftity: 

Be  Ihe  honour- flaw’d, 

I  have  three  daughters,  the  eldeft  is  eleven; 

If  this  prove  true,  they’ll  pay  for’t.  Shakefpeare. 

Dignity  of  mien: 

Two  of  far  nobler  Ihape,  ereft  and  tall, 

Godlike  ereft  :  with  native  honour  clad, 

In  native  majefty,  feem’d  lords  of  all.  Milton. 

Glory;  boaft. — A  late  eminent  perfon,  the  honour  of  hk 
profellion  for  integrity  and  learning.  Burnet. — Public  mark 
of  refpeft. — Such  difcourfes,  on  Inch  mournful  occafions 
as  thefe,  were  inftituted  not  lb  much  in  hbnour  of  the  dead, 
as  for  the  ufe  of  the  living.  Atterbury. 

He  faw  his  friends,  who,  whelm’d  beneath  the  waves, 
Their  fun’ral  honours  claim’d,  and  aik'd  their  quiet  grave* 

Drydcn. 

Privileges  of  rank  or  birth  : 

Henry  the  feventh,  truly  pitying 
My  father’s  lofs,  like  a  moll  royal  prince, 

Reftor’d  to  me  my  honours-,  and  from  ruins 

Made  my  name  once  more  noble.  Shakefpeare. 

Civilities  paid : 

Then  here  a  Have,  or  if  you  will,  a  lord, 

To  do  the  honours,  and  to  give  the  word.  Pope. 

-Ornament;  decoration: 

The  fire  then  Ihook  the  honours  of  his  head. 

And  from  his  brows  damps  of  oblivion  Ihed.  Dryden. 

Honour,  or  on  my  honour,  is  a  form  of  proteftation  ufed  by 
the  lords  in  judicial  decilicms, — My  hand  to  thee,  my. 
honour  on  my  promile.  Shakefpeare. 

Dr.  Blair,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  admirable  Sermons, 
has  given  us  the  true  definition  of  the  term  Honour. — ■ 
“  By  the  true  honour  of  man  (fays  this  admirable  writer,) 
is  to  be  underftood,  not  what  merely  commands  external 
refpefl,  but  what  commands  the  rdpect  or  the 'heart ;  what 
railes  one  to  acknowledged  eminence  above  other's  of  the 
fame  fpecies ;  what  always  creates  efteem,  and  -in  its  higheft 

degree. 
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degree,  produces  veneration.  The  queftion  now  before 
us  is,  from  what  caui'e  this  eminence  arifes  ?  By  what 
means  is  it  to  be  attained  ?”  After  fnowing  that  it  does 
not  arifie  from  riches,  from  the  dignity  of  rank  or  office, 
or  from  the  fplendid  a£lions  and  abilities  which  excite 
admiration,  he  proceeds  to  Ihow,  that  fimilar  remarks  may 
be  applied  to  all  the  reputation  derived  from  civil  accom- 
plilhments ;  from  the  refined  politics  of  the  ftatefman  ;  or 
•  the  literary  efforts  of  genius  and  erudition :  “  Thefe  be- 
itow,  and,  within  certain  bounds,  ought  to  bellow,  emi¬ 
nence  and  diftinftion  on  men.  They  difcover  talents 
which  in  themlelves  are  fliining  ;  and  which  become  highly 
valuable,  when  employed  in  advancing  the  good  of  man¬ 
kind.  Hence,  they  frequently  give  rife  to  fame.  But  a 
diilinflion  is  to  be  made  between  fame,  and  true  honour. 
The  former  is  a  loud  and  noify  applaufe :  the  latter,  a 
more  filent  and  internal  homage.  Fame  floats  on  the 
breath  of  the  multitude  :  honour  refts  on  the  judgment 
of  the  thinking.  Fame  may  give  praife,  while  it  with¬ 
holds  efteem  :  true  honour  implies  efteem  mingled  with 
refpeft.  The  one  regards  particular  diftinguilhed  talents  ; 
the  other  looks  up  to  the  whole  chara6ler.  Hence  the 
ftatefman,  the  orator,  or  the  poet)  may  be  famous;  while 
yet  the  man  himfelf  is  far  from  being  honoured.  We  envy 
his  abilities  ;  we  wifli  to  rival  them  ;  but  we  would  not 
‘  chufe  to  be  claffed  with  him  who  poffefled  them.  In¬ 
dian  ces  of  this  fort  are  too  often  found  in  every  record  of 
ancient  or  modern  liiftory. 

“  From  all  this  it  follows,  that,  in  order  to  difcern  where 
man’s  true  honour  lies,  we  mull  look,  not  to  any  adven¬ 
titious  circumftance  of  fortune ;  not  to  any  Angle  fparkling 
quality ;  but  to  the  whole  of  what  forms  a  man  ;  what  in¬ 
titles  him,  as  fuch,  to  rank  high  among  the  clafs  of  beings 
to  which  he  belongs ;  in  a  word,  we  mull  look  to  the  mind 
and  the  foul.  A  mind  fuperior  to  fear,  to  felfiffi  intereft 
and  corruption  ;  a  mind  governed  by  the  principles  of 
uniform  reftitude  and  integrity ;  the  fame  in  prosperity 
and  adverfity;  which  no  bribe  can  feduce,  nor  terror 
overawe ;  neither  by  pleafure  melted  into  effeminacy,  nor 
by  diftrefs  funk  into  dejeflion ;  fuch  is  the  mind  which 
forms  the  diftinflion  and  eminence  of  man.  One,  who 
in  no  fituation  of  life  is  either  afhamed  or  afraid  of  dif- 
charging  his  duty,  and  acting  his  proper  part  with  firmnefs 
and  conftancy;  true  to  the  God  whom  he  worfhips,  and 
true  to  the  faith  which  he  profeffes  to  believe ;  full  of 
affeftion  to  his  brethren  of  mankind  ;  faithful  to  his 
friends,  generous  to  his  enemies,  warm  with  companion 
to  the  unfortunate;  felf-denying  to  little  private  interefts 
and  pleafures,  but  zealous  for  public  intereft  and  liappi- 
nefs  ;  magnanimous,  without  being  proud  ;  humble,  with¬ 
out  being  mean  ;  juft  without  being  harlh ;  Ample  in  his 
manners,  but  manly  in  his  feelings  ;  on  whofe  word  you 
can  entirely  rely  ;  whofe  countenance  never  deceives  you ; 
whofe  profeflions  of  kindnefs  are  the  effufions  of  his  heart : 
one,  in  fine,  whom,  independent  of  any  views  of  advantage, 
you  would  chufe  for  a  fuperior,  could  trull  in  as  a  friend, 
and  could  love  as  a  brother.  This  is  the  man,  whom  in 
your  heart,  above  all  others,  you  do,  you  mull,  honour.” 

A  more  noble  inllance  of  the  true  honour  of  a  foldier, 
cannot  be  given,  than  that  which  is  recorded  of  Norby, 
grand  admiral  of  Denmark,  when  his  king  and  com¬ 
mander,  Chriftiari  II.  ordered  him  to  affaffinate  Chrijline, 
a  Swedilh  lady  of  rank,  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands. — 
“  No,  (replied  Norby,)  this  employment  is  not  fuited  to 
me.  I  am  a  foldier ;  not  an  executioner.  I  have  learnt 
so  obey  you,  but  without  lhame,  and  without  crime. 
Command  me,  and,  if  it  be  neceflary,  I  will  brave  a  thou- 
fand  deaths ; — lpare  neither  my  property  nor  my  life,  for 
they  belong  to  my  king — my  honour  alone  belongs 
to  myself.” 

To  HON'OUR,  v.  a.  [ honnorer ,  Fr.  honoro,  Lat.]  To  re¬ 
verence;  to  regard  with  veneration. — The  poor  man  is 
honoured  for  his  Ikill,  and  the  rich  man  is  honoured  for  his 
riches.  Ecc/eJ.x>  31. — To  dignify;  to  raife  to  greatnefs; 
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We  nourilh  ’gainft  our  fenate 
The  cockle  of  rebellion,  infolence,  fedition, 

Which  we  ourfelves  have  plough’d  for,  fow’d  and  fcatler’ d. 
By  mingling  them  with  us,  the  honour'd  number.  Skakefpcare. 

To  glorify. — I  will  harden  Pharoah’s  heart,  that  he  lhall 
follow  after  them,  and  I  will  be  honoured  upon  Pharoah 
and  upon  all  his  holl,  that  the  Egyptians  may  know  that 
I  am  the  Lord.  Exod.  xiv. 

HON'OUR,/  in  the  feodal  tenures,  a  feigniority,  or  ma- 
nerial  liberty,  on  which  other  inferior  manors  or  lordlhips 
fometimes  depend.  See  the  article  Game,  vol.  viii.  p.  233, 
where  the  Honours  ftill  recognifed  in  England  are  enu¬ 
merated. 

HON'OUR,  (Court  of,)  A  court  peculiar  to  the 
feigniority  above-mentioned,  exablly  fimilar  to  the  Court- 
Baron  ;  for  which  fee  the  article  Courts  of  Law,  vol.  v. 
p.  298. — There  is  alfo  a  Court  of  Honour  of  the  earl  marlhal 
of  England,  conftituted  for  the  purpofe  of  deciding  all 
difputes  concerning  precedency,  and  points  of  honour, 
and  the  claims  of  heralds,  and  privileges  of  the  Heralds’ 
College.  It  is  a  court  by  prefcription ;  and  had  a  prifon 
fubfervient  to  it,  called  White-lion ,  in  the  borough  of 
Southwark.  2  Nelf.  935.  This  is  alio  called  the  Court 
of  Chivalry. 

HON'OUR,  (Fountain  of,)  An  epithet  applied  ta 
crowned  heads,  who  have  the  privilege  of  creating  titles 
of  honour  and  dignity ;  and  of  bellowing  them  for  life, 
or  in  hereditary  lucceffion,  as  rewards  to  thofe  who  have 
deferved  well  of  their  king  and  country. 

HON'OUR,  (Hereditary.)  See  the  article  Heral¬ 
dry,  vol.  ix.  p.  787-795,  and  the  correfpondent  Engrav¬ 
ings  of  Hereditary  Defcent. 

HON'OUR,  (Maids  of,)  Ladies  in  attendance  upon 
the  queen  :  they  are  fix  in  number,  and  receive  falaries  of 
300I.  per  annum  each. 

HON'OUR-POINT.  See  the  article  Heraldry, vol.  ix. 
p.  429,  and  the  correfpondent  Engraying. 

HON'OUR  ABLE,  adj.  ^honorable,  Tr.]  Illullrious;  no¬ 
ble. — Who  hath  taken  this  counfel  \gainft  Tyre,  the 
crowning  city,  whofe  merchants  are  princes,  whofe  traf¬ 
fickers  are  the  honourable  of  the  earth  ?  If  a.  xxiii.  8.— 
Great;  magnanimous;  generous: 

Sir,  I’ll  tell  you. 

Since  I  am  charg’d  in  honour,  and  by  him 

That  I  think  honourable.  Skakefpeare . 

Conferring  honour : 

Then  Warlike  kings,  who  for  their  country  fought, 

And  honourable  wounds  from  battle  brought.  Dryden, 

Accompanied  with  tokens  of  honour: 

Sith  this  wretched  woman  overcome 
Of  anguilh  rather  than  of  crime  hath  been, 

Prelerve  her  caule  to  her  eternal  doom ; 

And,  in  the  mean,  vouchlafe  her  honourable  tomb.  Spenfer, 

Not  to  be  difgraced. — Here’s  a  Bohemian  Tartar  tarries 
the  coming  down  of  thy  fat  woman : — let  her  defeeqd,  my 
chambers  are  honourable.  Shakefpeare. — Free  from  taint; 
free  from  reproach. — As  he  was  honourable  in  all  his  acls, 
fo  in  this,  that  he  took  Joppe  for  an  haven.  1  Mac.  xiv.  5. — 
Honelt ;  without  intention  of  deceit. — The  earl  lent  to 
know  if  they  would  entertain  their  pardon,  in  cafe  he 
fbould  come  in  perfon,  and  affure  it :  they  anfwered,  They 
did  conceive  him  to  be  fo  honourable,  that  from  himfelf 
they  would  moll  thankfully  embrace  it.  Hayzoard. — Equi¬ 
table. 

HON'OURABLENESS,  f.  Eminence;  magnificence  ; 
generality. 

HON'OURABLY,  adv.  With  tokens  of  honour: 

The  rev’rend  abbot, 

With  all  his  convent,  honourably  received  him.  Shaftefpeare ; 

Magnanimoufly;  generoufly. — After  fome  fix  weeks,  which 
the  king  did  honourably  iuterpofe,  to  give  lpace  to  his 

brother’s 
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brother’s  interceffion,  he  was  arraigned  of 'high  t  re  a  foil, 
and  condemned.  Bacon. — Reputably ;  with  exemption  from 
reproach : 

’Tis  juft,  ye  gods!  and  what  I  well  deferve  : 

Why  did  I  not  more  honourably  ftarve !  Dryclcn. 

HON'OURER,  f.  One  that  honours;  one  that  regards 
with  veneration. — I  mull  not  omit  Mr.  Gay,  whole  zeal  in 
your  concern  is  worthy  a  friend  and  honourer.  Pope. 

HON'OURS,  J'.  plu.  Dignities,  offices,  privileges ;  court- 
cards  at  whift. 

HONRU'BIA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile  :  ten 
miles  north-weft  of  Alarcon. 

HONS'BROUCK,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Limburg  : 
five  miles  north  of  Fauquemont. 

HON'TAN  (La,  baron),  a  native  of  Gafcony,  who 
ferved  firft  in  Canada,  and  was  afterwards  lent  to  New¬ 
foundland  as  the  French  king’s  lieutenant.  He  quarrelled 
with  the  governor,  and  then  retired,  firft  to  Portugal,  and 
afterwards  to  Denmark.  He  is  knowh  as  the  author  of 
Voyages  dans  /’ Amerique  Septentrionale,  z  vols.  121110.  Amjl. 
■1705  ;  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  different  tribes 
inhabiting  North  America,  their  government,  laws,  cuf- 
torns,  religion,  commerce,  See. 

HON'THORST  (Gerard),  an  eminent  painter,  born  in 
1592  at  Utrecht.  He  received  his  firft  inftruftions  under 
Bloemart,  but  finiihed  his  ltudies  at  Rome,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  leveral  years,  and  performed  various  works.  He 
■particularly  excelled  in  night-pieces  and  candle-lights, 
which  were  greatly  admired  by  Rubens.  On  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  Charles  I.  he  came  to  England,  and  painted  for 
the  king  feveral  pieces,  chiefiy  of  the  allegorical  kind. 
He  alfo  made  portraits  of  various  perfons  about  the  court. 
After  his  return  to  Holland  he  was  much  employed  by 
•the  prince  of  Orange,  whofe  palaces  he  decorated  with  hit-' 
tory-pieces.  He  died  at  the  Hague  in  1660.  This  pain¬ 
ter  held  a  free  and  forcible  pencil,  and  gave  life  and  ex- 
preffion  to  his  figures,  though  they  were  deficient  ia  grace 
and  correftnefs.  His  belt  night-pieces  are  at  Rome,  in 
the  Juftinian  gallery,  and  in  l'ome  of  the  churches. 

HON'THY,  a  river  of  Wales,  which  runs  into  the  Ulk 
near  Brecknock. 

HONTIVE'ROS  (Bernard),  a  learned  Spanilh  Benedic¬ 
tine  monk.  By  his  learning  and  merits  he  railed  himfelf 
to  the  firft  polls  of  honour  and  confidence  in  his  order, 

*  and  to  eminent  dignities  in  the  church.  He  was  made 
profeffor  of  theology  in  the  univerfity  of  Oviedo,  and  had 
among  other*  difciples  the  celebrated  Jofeph  d’Aguirre, 
afterwards  cardinal ;  and  was  alfo  appointed  confelfor  to 
his  Catholic  majefty.  He  died  in  1662,  celebrated  as  the 
author  of  a  work  which  is  held  in  much  eftimation  by  the 
Catholic  world,  entitled,  Lacfymce  militantis  Ecclefa,  See. 

HONTO'RIA  DE  VALDECARA'DOS,  a  town  of 
Spain,  in  Old  Caftile :  twenty-two  miles  weft  of  Olma. 

HOO-TCHOCF,  a  town  of  China,  in  the  province  of 

•  Kyang-fee,  feated  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  junction  of 
the  river  Kyang  with  the  lake  Po-yang. 

HOOD,  in  compofition,  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  hab, 
in  German  belt,  in  Dutch  held.  It  denotes  quality  ;  charac¬ 
ter  ;  condition ;  as,  knighthood ;  childhood ;  fatherhood.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  written  after  the  Dutch,  as  maidenhead.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  taken  collectively  :  as,  brotherhood,  a  confrater¬ 
nity  ;  fjlerhood,  a  company  of  filters. 

HOOD,  f.  [hob,  Sax.  probably  from  hepob,  head.] 
The  upper  covering  of  a  woman’s  head  : 

In  velvet,  white  as  fnow,  the  troop  was  gown’d ; 

Their  hoods  and  lleeves  the  fame.  Dryden. 

Any  thing  drawn  upon  the  head,  and  wrapping  round  it. 
He  undertook  fo  to-. muffle  himfelf  up  in  his  hood,  that 
none  Ihould  difeern  him.  Wutton. — In  falconry,  a  cover¬ 
ing  put  over  the  hawk’s  eyes,  when  he  is  not  to  fly.  A_n 
ornamental  fold  that  hangs  down  the  back  of  a  graduate, 
to  mark  his  degree. 

Vol.  X.  No,  659. 


To  HOOD,  v.  a.  To  drefs  in  a  hood  : 

The  cobler  apron’d,  and  the  parfon  gown'd, 

The  friar  hooded,  and  the  monarch  crown’d.  Pope. 

To  blind  as  with  a  hood  : 

While  grace  is  faying,  I’ll  hood  mine  eyes 

Thus  with  my  hat,  and  figh,  and  fay  Amen.  Sliakfpcare. 

To  cover : 

An  hollow  cryftal  pyramid  he  takes, 

In  firmamental  waters  dipt  above  ; 

Of  it  a  broad  extinguilher  he  makes, 

And  hoods  the  flames  that  to  their  quarry  ftrove.  Dryden. 

To  HOOD'- WINK,  v.  a.  To  blind  with  fomething 
bound  over  the  eyes.— Prejudice  fo  de^teroufiy  hood-winks 
men’s  minds  as  to  keep  them  in  the  dark,  with  a  belie/ 
that  they  are  more  in  the  light.  Locke. 

On  high,  where  no  hoarfe  winds  or  clouds  refort. 

The  hood-vnnk'd  goddefs  keeps  her  partial  court.  Garth. 
To  cower  ;  to  hide  : 

Be  patient;  for  the  prize  I’ll  bring  thee  to 

Shall  hood-wink  this  mifchance.  Shahefpcarc . 

To  deceive;  to  impofe.upon. — While ..kood-wink'd  with 
■kindnefs,  he  leaft  of  aii  men  knew  wdio  ftruck  him. 
Sidney. 

HOOD'-WINKING,  f  The  aft  of  partially. blinding. 

HOOD’s  ISLAND,  an  illand  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  the  molt  northerly  of  thole,  called  The  Marquis  of  Men¬ 
doza's  IJ lands ,  difeovered  by  captain  Cook  in  1774;  about 
fixteen  leagues  in  circumference.  Lat.  9.26.S.  Ion.  138. 
52.  W.  Greenwich.  . 

IiOOD'ED  MIL'FOIL.  See  Utricularia. 

HOODING,/  The' aft  of  putting  on  a  hood. 

HOOF,  f.  [hop,  Sax.  hoef  Dut.]  The  hard  horny  fub- 
ftance,  on' the  feet  of  graminivorous  animals. — With  the 
hoofs  of  his  horfes  Ihali  he  tread  down  all  thy  ltreets. 
Ezek .  xxvi.  it. 

HOOF'-BOUND,  adj.  Having  a  contrafted  hoof ;  a 
fault  very  common  in  horfes  ;  to  remedy  which,  fee  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Farriery,  vol.vii.  p.260. 

HOOF'ED,  adj.  [from  hoof. ]  Furniffied  with  hoofs. — • 
Among  quadrupeds,  the  roe-deer  is  the  fwifteft;  of  all 
the  hoofed,  the  horfe  is  the  moll  beautiful ;  of  all  the 
clawed,  the  lion  is  the  ftrongeft.  Grew. 

HOOFT  (Peter  Cornelius  van),  an  eminent  Dutch 
writer,  born  at  Amfterdam  in  1581.  He  attached  him¬ 
felf  to  writing  in  his  native  language,  and  obtained  the 
higheft  reputation  both  in  poetry  and  hiftory.  His  hiftory 
of  the  Low-countries,  commencing  with  the  resignation 
of  Charles  V.  and  going  down  to  1588,  was  much  valued 
for  the  accuracy  of  its  political  and  military  ftateftiefits. 
It  was  firft  printed  at  Amfterdan  in  1642,  and  has  been 
leveral  times  reprinted.  He  wrote  in  Latin  the  hiftory  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  a  relation  of  the  deftinies  of  the 
houfe  of  Medicis.  His  epiltles,  comedies,  and  poems, 
have  been  pubiiflied  in  four  volumes.  Hooft  was  lord  of 
Muyden,  judge  of  Goyland,  and  received  the  order  of  St. 
Michael  from  Louis  XIII.  He  died  at  the  Hague  in  1647. 

HOO'GE-WALUWE,  a  town  of  Holland:  five  miles 
weft  of  Gertrudenburg.  * 

HOCFGEVEEN  (Henry),  an  able  philologift,  born  of 
parents  in  humble  life  at  Leyden,  in  1712.  He  was  lent 
to  fchool  at  ten  years  of  age  ;  and  in  his  twentieth  year  he 
obtained  the  place  of  under-mafter  of  the  fchool  of  Gor- 
cum.  In  1733,  he  was  appointed  mafter  of  the  fchool  of 
Woerden  ;  and  he  afterwards  followed  the  occupation  of 
a  fchool-mafter  at  Culemburg,  Breda,  Dort,  and  Delft,  at 
which  laft  city  he  died  in  1794.  His  works  are,  Vigerus 
de  Idiot  ifnis  Lingua  .Grate  a,  Leyd.  1743,  leveral  times  re¬ 
printed  ;  his  additions  and  improvements  of  the  original  1 
work  are  highly  valuable:  l’ome  poems,  orations,  and  other 
occiffional  pieces :  Doclrina  particularum  Lingiue  Greece, 
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2  vols.  4to.  1769  ;  a  work  of  great  erudition,  and  procured 
for  the  author  a  high  reputation  throughout  Europe.  Its 
prolixity  rendered  it  not  fo  ufeful  to  l'tudents,  but  a  va¬ 
luable  abridgment  of  it  by  Schutz,  in  178a,  has  anfwered 
the  purpofe  of  learners.  A  pofthumous  work  of  Hooge- 
veen,  entitled,  DiEtionarum  Analegicun  Gracum,  was  printed 
at  the  prefs  of  the  univeriity  of  Cambridge. 

HOOG'LY,  a  city  of  Hindooltan,  in  the  country  of 
Bengal,  on  the  weft  fide  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name.  In 
the  time  of  the  Mahometan  government,  it  was  the  place 
where  the  duties  and  merchandize,  brought  up  the  weft- 
ern  branch  of  the  Ganges,  were  collected :  twenty  miles 
north  of  Calcutta,  and  feventy-five  fouth  of  Moorfhedabad. 

HOOG'LY,  a  river  of  Hindooltan,  formed  by  the  union 
of  two  branches  of  the  Ganges,  the  Coftlmbuzar  and  Jel- 
linghy ;  the  only  branch  of  the  Ganges  ufually  navigated 
by  (hips.  It  paffes  by  Hoogly,  Chinfura,  Chandernagore, 
Calcutta,  & c.  and  runs  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Lat.  21. 
40.  N.  lop.  88.  E.  Greenwich. 

HOOG'STRATEN,  a  town  of  Brabant,  built  in  1212 
by  Henry  duke  of  Brabant :  fifteen  miles  north  of  He- 
rentals,  and  twenty-four  fouth-weft  of  Bois-le-Duc. 

HOOG'STRATEN  (David  van),  a  Latin  poet,  born 
at  Rotterdam  in  1658.  He  ftudied  at  Leyden;  and  re¬ 
dded  lome  time  at  Dordrecht,  till  he  was  invited  to  be 
teacher  in  the  Gymnafium  of  Amfterdam.  In  1724,  he 
unfortunately  got  his  death  by  falling  into  one  of  the  ca¬ 
nals.  His  works  are  :  1.  Poemata  Libri  XI,  Q  altera  Editio 
Auditor.  Rotterd.  1710,  8vo.  auEl.  Amjt.  1729,  8vo.  2.  Pha- 
dri  Fabula,  turn  Notts ,  ibid.  1699,  12U10.  and  1706,  nmo. 
He  afterwards  publilhed  a  fplendid  edition,  with  learned 
annotations,  for  the  ufe  of  the  prince  of  Nafiau,  Amjl. 
1701,  large  4to.  with  engravings.  3.  Cornelius  Ncpos,  cum. 
Notts  JeleElis,  1691  and  1706,  ramo.  4.  Terentii  Comoedia, 
cum  l.ocis  paralklis,  S3  lrtdice  Formularum  uberrimo,  1718, 
jimo.  5.  Nituw  Woordenbock  der  Nederlandfche  cn  Latynfche 
Taal ;  New  Dutch  and  Latin  Di&ionary,  1704,  4to.  He 
iuperintended  alfo  the  publication  of  Jani  Brouhhv/ii  Poe¬ 
mata,  Lib.  XVI.  1 71 1. 

HOOK,  /.  [hoce,  Sax.  Jioeck,  Dut.]  Any  thing  bent  fo 
as  to  catch  hold  ;  as,  a  Ihepherd’s  hook,  and  pot-Z/ee/ir. — 
They  allayed  with  great  kooks  and  ftrong  ropes  to  pull  it 
down.  Knolles. — The  curvated  wrire  on  which  the  bait  is 
hung  for  fifties,  and  with  which  the  filh  is  caught  : 

Thou  divine  Plato  thus  of  pleafures  thought, 

They  us  with  hooks  and  baits,  like  fifties,  caught.  Denham. 
A  fnare ;  a  trap  : 

A  (hop  of  all  the  qualifies  that  man 
Loves  women  for,  befides  that  hook  of  wiving, 

Fairnefs  which  llrikes  the  eye.  Skaktfpearo. 

An  iron  to  feize  the  meat  in  the  caldron  : 

About  the  caldron  many  cooks  accoil’d. 

With  hooks  and  ladles,  as  need  did  require.  Fairy  Queen. 

A  fickle  to  reap  corn. — Peafe  are  commonly  reaped  with 
a  hook  at  the  end  of  a  long  ftick,  called  hacking.  Morti¬ 
mer. — An  inftrument  to  cut  or  lop  with  ; 

Not  that  I’d  lop  the  beauties  from  his  book, 

Like  (lathing  Bentley  with  his  defperate  book.  Pope. 

The  part  of  the  hinge  fixed  to  the  poll :  whence  the  pro¬ 
verb,  off  the  books,  for  in  diforder : 

My  doublet  looks, 

Like  him  that  wears  it,  quite  off  o’  the  hooks.  Cleaveland. 

Hook  oa  Crook.  One  way  or  other ;  by  any  expe¬ 
dient  ;  by  any  means  dirett  or  oblique.  Ludicrous. — He 
would  bring  him  by  hook  or  crook  into  his  quarrel.  Dryden. 
Which  he  by  hcoh  or  crook  had  gather’d. 

And  for  his  own  inventions  father’d.  Hudibras. 

To  HOOK,  v.  a.  To  catch  with  a  hook.  To  intrap  ; 
to  infnare.  To  draw  as  with  a  hook.  To  fallen  as  with 
a  hook.  To  draw  by  force  or  artifice. — There  are  many 
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branches  of  the  natural  law  no  way  reducible  to  the  tw$ 
tables,  unlefs  hooked  in  by  tedious  confequences,  Norris, 

HOOKA,/,  A  convoluted  pipe,  of*a  fingular  conllruc*- 
tion,  through  which  tobacco  is  fimoked  in  molt  parts  of 
Afia.  See  the  article  Hindoostan. 

HOOKE  (Nathaniel),  well  known  as  the  author  of  a  Ro¬ 
man  Hiftory.  He  is  laid,  from  the  year  1723,  to  his  death 
in  1764,  to  have  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  patronage  cf 
perfons  diftinguilhed  as  well  by  their  virtue  as  their  rank. 
He  was  recommended  to  Sarah  duchefs  of  Marlborough, 
to  affift  her  in  compiling  the  memoirs  of  her  own  life,  for 
which  fervice  Ihe  prefented  him  with  five  thoufand  pounds. 
The  book,  entitled,  An  Account  of  the  Conduft  of  the 
Duchefs  of  Marlborough,  from  her  firft  coming  to  Court,, 
to  the  Year  1710,  was  publilhed  in  1742.  Hooke’s  great 
work,  The  Roman  Hiftory,  from  its  earlieft  periods  to  the 
lettlement  of  the  empire  under  Oftavius,  is  compriled  in 
4  vols.  4to.  publilhed  in  1733,  1745,  i7<>4»and  1771.  It  i« 
a  performance  of  great  accuracy  and  precifion  in  the  detail 
of  fafls,  and  confiderable  critical  acumen  in  the  difcuftioii 
of  contrary  evidences  and-authorities.  >  The  ftyle  is  clear 
and  perfpicuous,  befides  being  elleemed  for  its  impartiality. 
Another  work  upon  Roman  affairs  was  Obfervations  on 
four  Pieces  upon  the  Roman  Senate,  1758,  4to.  in  which 
he  difeuffed  the  opinions  of  Vertot,  Middleton,  and  Chap¬ 
man,  not  without  fome  leverity  with  rel’pedt  to  the  two 
latter.  He  alfo  attempted  to  invalidate  the  hillorical  au¬ 
thority  of  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaffus.  This  work  pro¬ 
duced  a  reply  from  Mr.  Spelman,  the  tranflator  of  Diony¬ 
fius.  He  iikewife  publilhed  a  tranllation  of  Ramfey's 
Travels  of  Cyrus.  . 

HOOKE  (Robert),  an  eminent  Englilh  mathematician, 
bom  at  Frelhwater,  in.  the  Ifie  of  Wight,  where  his  father 
was  rebtor,  in  1635.  After  his  father’s  death,  he  was  lent 
to  Weftminfter  l'chool,  where  he  was  patronifed  by  Dr. 
Bulby.  Here  he  made  confiderable  proficiency  in  Euclid’s 
Elements,  as  well  as  in  Latin  and  Greek.  In  1653,  he 
was  fent  to  Chriftchurch  College,  Oxford;  and  in  1655, 
he  was  introduced  to  the  Philolophical  Society  in  that 
city.  He  was  fome  time  afterwards  employed  to  aflift  Dr. 
Willis  in  his  chemical  operations ;  and  he  was  by  that 
gentleman  recommended  to  the  honourable  Robert  Boyle, 
whom  he  attended  for  feveral  years  in  the  fame  capacity. 
In  1655,  Iikewife,  he  was  inftrufted  in  aftronomy  by  Dr. 
Seth  Ward,  Savilian  profeffor  of  that  icience  ;  and,  apply¬ 
ing  himfelf  to  improve  the  pendulum  for  aftronomical 
obfervations  in  the  two  fubfequent  years,  he.  contrived  a 
method  of  continuing  the  motion  of  the  pendulum,  the 
invention  of  which  was  fo  ftrongly  recommended  by  Ric- 
cioli,  in  his  Almageft.  Having  made  fome  trials  for  this 
purpofe,  which  lucceeded  to  his  wilh,  he  endeavoured  to 
improve  his  dii'covery  ftill  further,  in  order  to  make  ufe  of 
it  for  finding  the  longitude;  and  by  applying  fprings  to 
the  arbor  of  the  balance  of  the  watch,  for  regulating  its 
vibrations  in  any  pofture,  he  invented,  in  1658  and  the 
following  year,  what  is  now  called  the  pendulum- watch. 
At  lead  the  Englifli  contend  that  the  honour  of  this  dif- 
covery  is  due  to  their  countryman,  while  the  French, 
Dutch,  See.  aferibe  it  to  Huygens.  About  the  lame  time 
Mr.  Hooke  invented  feveral  aftronomical  mftruments,  for 
making  obfervations  both  at  lea  and  land,  and  was  parti¬ 
cularly  lerviceable  to  Mr.  Boyle,  in  completing  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  air-pump. 

When  the  Royal  Society  was  firft  eftablilhed  by  charter 
in  1663,  Mr.  Hooke  was  one  of  thofe  firft  nominated  by 
the  council ;  and  he  afterwards  became  a  member  of  the 
council  himfelf.  During  the  fame  year  he  was  nominated 
by  lord  Clarendon,  chancellor  of  the  univeriity  of  Oxford, 
for  the  degree  of  M.  A.  loon  after  which  the  repofitory 
of  the  Royal  Society  was  ordered  to  be  committed  to  his 
care ;  and  in  1665,  the  Royal  Society  chofe  him  their  cu¬ 
rator  of  experiments  for  life ;  foon  after  which  he  was 
elected  profeffor  of  geometry  at  Grelham  college.  He 
now  publilhed  his  Micographia,  or  philolophical  Defcrio- 
tions  of  fome  minute  Bodies  n»de  by  Magnifying-Glaffes ; 
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in  folio.  In  16H8,  Mr.  Hooke  was  engaged  in  a  warm  and 
long  conteft  with  Hevelius,  concerning  the  difference  in 
accuracy  between  obferving  with  aftronomical  inftruments 
with  plain  and  telefcopic  fights;  which  he  managed  i'o  ill 
as  to  be  univerfally  condemned,  though  it  has  fince  been 
agreed  that  he  had  the  belt  fide  of  the  quellion.  In  1671, 
he  attacked  Newton’s  Theory  of  Light  and  Colours  ;  in 
which  controverfy  he  is  faid  to  have  come  off  with  a  bet¬ 
ter  reputation  than  in  that  with  the  Dantzic  philofopher. 
In  1674.,  he  publifhed  An  Attempt  to  prove  the  Motion 
of  the  Earth  from  Obferyations,  4to.  His  defign  in  this 
work  was  left  imperfect ;  but  the  foundation  which  he 
laid  encouraged  Mr.  Samuel  Molyneux  and  Mr.  Bradley 
afterwards  to  build  upon  it,  and  to  determine  the  point  by 
purfuing  Mr.  Hooke’s  plan,  which  was  preferred  as  the 
belt  for  that  purpofe.  In  the  fame  year,  he  publifhed  his 
Animadverfions  on  the  firft  part  of  the  Machina  Goelejlts  of 
Hevelius,  which  conflituted  a- part  of  the  controverfy  al¬ 
ready  noticed.  In  1675,.  he  publifhed,  A  Defcriptiou  of 
Heliofcopes,  and  fome  other  Inftruments,  made  by  R.  H. 
with  a  Poftfcript,  complaining  of  fome  injuftice  done  him 
by  Mr.  Oldenburg,  the  publiflier  of  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaflions,  with  refpefl  to  his  claim  to  the  invention 
of  pendulum-w'atches.  This  charge  involved  him  in  a 
difpute  with  that  gentleman,  which  was  terminated  by  a 
declaration  of  the  Royal  Society  in  their  fecretary’s  favour. 
During  this  difpute  he  publifhed,  in  1667,  his  Lampas,  or 
mechanical  Improvements  of  Lamps  and  Water-poifes, 
4to.  Upon  the  death  of  Oldenburg,  Mr.  Hooke  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fupply  his  place  in  the  office  of  fecretary  to  the 
Royal  Society ;  but  this  appointment  appears  to  have  been 
only  temporary,  fince  Dr.  Nehemiah  Grew  was  chofen 
fecretary  in  the  following  month,  and  was  entrufted  with 
the  care  of  publiffiing  the  Tranfaflions.  In  1678,  Mr. 
Hooke  publifhed  his  LeBures  de  Potentia  Reflitutiva  ;  or  of 
Springs,  explaining  the  Powers  of  fpringing  Bodies,  to 
which  are  added  fome  Colleflions,  4to.  And  alfo  his 
Leflures  and  Colleflions,  entitled,  Cometa  &  Microfcopium, 
4-to.  In  168 1,  he  read  his  leflures  on  Light  and  Luminous 
Bodies,  which  are  printed  in  his  Poflhumous  Works;  and 
he  likewife  publifhed  his  Philofophical  Colleflions,  4to. 
From  this  time  he  became  more  referved  ;  and  though  he 
read  his  Cutlerian  leflures,  and  often  difclofed  a  variety 
of  new  inventions  to  the  Royal  Society,  yet  he  feldom 
left  any  account  of  them  to  be  entered  in  their  regiflers. 

Upon  the  publication  of  Newton’s  Principia,  in  1686, 
Mr.  Hooke  laid  claim  to  that  great  man’s  difcovery  con¬ 
cerning  the  force  and  aflion  of  gravity ;  which  was  warmly 
refented  by  that  philofopher ;  who,  in  letters  that  parted 
between  him  and  Dr..  Halley,  refuted  thefe  pretenfions  in 
the  mod  fatisfaflory  manner.  In  1691,  he  was  employed 
in  the  great  and  benevolent  bufinefs  of  forming  a  plan  for 
the  holpital  near  Hoxton,  which  was  founded  by  aider- 
man  Alice,  who  appointed  archbifhop  Tillotfon  one  of  his 
executors ;  and  in  the  fame  year  Mr.  Hooke  was  created 
M.  D.  by  a  warrant  from  that  prelate.  In  1696,  his  health 
began  vifibly  to  decline,  and  contiued  fo  to  do  in  fpite  of 
every  medical  aid ;  infomuch  that  he  was  obliged  to  defifl 
from  lefluring  in  the  fummerof  1698,  and  was  under  the 
neceffity  of  refigning  to  Dr.  Halley  the  tafk  of  drawing  up 
an  account  of  the  laft  of  his  inventions,  that  of  the  ma¬ 
rine  barometer ;  which  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society 
in  February  1700.  At  length,  quite  emaciated,  he  died 
at  his  apartments  in  Grefham  college,  in  1702,  in  the 
fixty- eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Hooke,  in  his  perlon,  was  of  a  mean  appearance, 
being  fhort  of  ftature,  very  crooked,  pale,  lean,  and  of  a 
meagre  afpecl,  with  lank  brown  hair,  which  he  wore 
hanging  over  his  face  till  within  three  years  of  his  death  ; 
but  he  was  indefatigable  in  the  purfuit  of  his  various 
ftudies,  and  always  contented  himfelf  with  little  deep, 
and  that  taken  very  irregularly.  He  was  well  acquainted 
Tvith  the  ancient  languages,  and  all  branches  of  the  ma¬ 
thematics  ;  but  his  mechanical  genius,  and  great  fagacity 
in  penetrating  into  the  fecrets  of  nature,  were  his  diftin- 
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guiffiing  talents.  His  works,  befides  the  articles  already 
enumerated,  con fi ft  of,  1.  LeBiones  Cutleriana,  or  the  Cut¬ 
lerian  Leftures.  2.  A  folio  volume  of  PolthumoUs  pieces, 
publifhed  by  Richard  Waller,  efq.  in  1705.  3.  Philofo¬ 

phical  Experiments  and  Obfervations,  &c.  printed  by  Dr. 
Derham,  in  a  mifcellaneous  collection,  1726,  Svo.  and  a 
vaft  number  of  papers  inferted  in  the  Philofophical  Trans¬ 
actions. 

HOOK/ED,  adj.  [from  hook.']  Bent;  curvated. — Gryps 
fignifies  eagle  or  vulture  ;  from  whence  the  epithet  grypus, 
for  a  hooked  or  aquiline  nofe.  Brown. 

Now  thou  threaten’d,  with  unjuft  decree, 

To  feize  the  prize  which  I  fo  dearly  bought: 

Mean  match  to  thine  ;  for  ftill  above  the  reft, 

Thy  hook'd  rapacious  hands  ufurp  the  belt.  Dryden. 

HOOK/EDNESS,  f.  [from  hooked.']  State  of  being  bent 
like  a  hook.  ■ 

HOOK'ER  (Richard),  a  learned  divine  of  the  church 
of  England,^  born  at  Heavy-Tree,  near  Exeter,  in  1553, 
of  parents  in  humble  life.  Having  the  good  fortune  to 
be  introduced  while  a  youth  to  the  notice  of  Dr.  Jewel, 
biffiop  of  Salifbury,  that  good  prelate  fent  him  to  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Oxford.  In  this  feminary  he  applied  to  his 
ftudies  with  the  greateft  ardour  and  diligence,  and  dif 
tinguiffied  himfelf  by  his  proficiency  in  learning,  as  well 
as  by  his  prudence,  humility,  and  piety.  When  he  had 
been  at  the  univerfity  about  four  years,  he  received  the 
melancholy  tidings  of  the  death  of  his  worthy  patron. 
Providence,  however,  raifed  him  up  two  other  patrons,  in 
Dr.  Cole,  then  prefident  of  his  college,  and  Dr.  Edwin 
Sandys,  biffiop  of  London,  and  afterwards  archbifhop  of 
York  ;  by  whofe  intereft  he  was  elefled  fcholar  of  his 
college  in  1573.  In  1577  he  was  admitted  to  the  de- 

ree  of  M.  A.  and  in  the  fame  year  was  elefled  fellow  of 

is  college.  In  1579,  on  account  of  his  fkill  in  the  ori¬ 
ental  languages,  he  was  appointed  deputy-profefl'or  of 
the  Hebrew  tongue  in  the  univerfity;  and  in  1581,  he 
entered  into  holy  orders,  and  foon  afterwards  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  preach  at  St.  Paul’s-crofs,  in  London.  During 
his  accommodation  at  a  public  houfe,  he  was  induced  to 
marry  the  landlord’s  daughter ;  by  which  he  loft  his  fel- 
lowfhip,  and  was  obliged  to  quit  the  univerfity,  before  he 
had  obtained  any  preferment.  He  continued  without  a 
benefice  till  the  winter  of  1584,  when  he  was  prefented 
to  the  reClory  of  Drayton-Beauchamp,  in  Buckingham  - 
fhire.  Not  long  after  he  was  fettled  in  this  fituation,  hk 
patron  biffiop  Sandys  procured  for  him  the  appointment 
of  mafter  of  the  Temple.  But,  though  this  was  a  valuable 
preferment,  it  was  not  accepted  by  Mr.  Hooker  without 
much  reluflance.  A  rural  retirement  was  better  fuited 
to  his  natural  difpofition,  in  which,  as  he  himfelf  ex- 
prefled  it,  he  might  “  fee  God’s  bleffings  fpring  out  of 
the  earth,  and  be  free  from  noife,  and  eat  that  bread  which 
he  might  more  properly  call  his  own,  in  privacy  and  qui- 
etnefs.”  However,  the  biffiop’s  arguments  prevailed, 
and,  in  1585,  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office.  Af¬ 
ter  fome  years,  Mr.  Hooker  was  defirous  of  exchanging 
his  preferment  for  a  more  retired  and  tranquil  fcene  ; 
and  more  "particularly  fo,  as  he  had  begun  his  famous 
work  Of  the  Laws  of  Ecclefiaftical  Polity,  which  he  found 
himfelf  incapable  of  proceeding  with  to  his  latisfaclion  at 
the  Temple.  Upon  making  known  his  wiffies  to  archbi¬ 
fhop  Whitgift,  and  apprifing  him  of  the  undertaking  on 
which  he  was  employed,  Mr.  Hooker  was  prefented*  in 
1591,  to  the  reCloryof  Bofcomb,  in  Wiltfhire;  and  in  the 
fame  year  he  was  appointed  a  prebend,  and  fubdean,  in 
the  cathedral  church  of  Salifbury.  At  Bofcomb  he  finifh- 
ed  four  books  of  his  celebrated  work,  which  were  pub- 
liffied  in  1594.  In  1595  he  quitted  Bofcomb,  and  was 
prefented  by  queen  Elizabeth  to  the  reCtory  of  Biihop’s* 
Bourne,  in  Kent,  where  he  refided  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  dilcharging  the  duties  of  his  function  in  the 
moft  exemplary  manner.  In  this  place  he  dompol'ed  the 
fifth  book  of  his  work,  which  was  publifhed  by  itfeif  in 
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1597;  and  he  alfo  finiflied  there  the  fixth,  feven'tli,  and 
eighth,  books,  which  he  did  not  live  to  publifh.  In  the 
year  1600,  Mr.  Hooker,  in  confequence  of  a  violent  cold, 
was  affefted  by  a  long  fevere  illnefs,  which  in  the  end 
proved  fatal  to  him.  He  died  in  November  1600,  when 
only  in  the  forty-feventh  year  of  his  age.  His  treatife  on 
Eeclefiaftical  Polity,  procured  him  a  very  great  and  ex- 
tenfive  reputation,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

HOOK'ING,  f.  The  aft  of  catching  with  a  hook. 

HOOK'LAND,/  Land  ploughed  and  fown  every  year. 
Scott. 

HOOK'NOSED,  ad] .  Having  the  aquiline  nofe  riling 
in  the  middle.— I  may  jullly  fay,  with  the  hooknoftd  fellow 
of  Rome  there,  Ccefar,  1  came,  fawr,  and  overcame. 
ShqkeJ'pearc. 

HOOK'SET  FALLS,  ftupendous  falls  on  Merrimack 
.river,  in  North  America,  juft  below  the  mouth  of  Sun- 
cook,  feven  miles  above  Amulkeag  Fails,  and  eight  miles 
below  Concord,  in  New  Harnpfhire. 

,  HOOKS'TOWN,  a  town  of  the  American  States,  on 
the  weft  fde  of  Chefapeak  Bay,  in  Maryland,  in  Balti¬ 
more  county,  fix' miles  north-weft  of  the  town  of  Balti¬ 
more. 

HOOKS'TOWN,  a  town  of  the  American  States,  on 
the  ealt  fide  of  Chefapeak  Bay,  in  Talbot  county,  Mary¬ 
land,  lies  north  of  Eafton,  and  ibuth-weftof  Williamfourg, 
nearly  three  miles  from  each. 

HOOPLA,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of  Agger- 
huus  :  thirty-two  miles  north- weft  of  Chriltianiq. 

HOOLAFVA,  one  of  the  Friendly  Illands,  among  thofe 
called  the  iflands  of  Hapaee  :  thirty  miles  north-eaft  from 
Annamooka. 

HOOLEADROO'G,  or  Oliadur'gam,  a  fortrefs  of 
Hindooftan,  in  the  Myfore  country,  taken  by  the  Britilh 
troops  on  the  23d  of  June,  1791  :  twenty-four- miles  weft- 
-fouth-weft  of  Bangaio;;e,  and  twenty-two  north-north- 
eaft  of  Seringapatam. 

HOO'LY  ONO'RE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  My¬ 
fore  country,  fituated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Turn  and  the 
Budra,  where  their  united  ftreams  form  the  Tumbudra. 
On  the  19th  of  December,  1791,  this  town  was  taken  by 
the  Britilh  troops:  twenty-Jix  miles  weft  of  Periapatam, 
and  fifty-fix  north-weft  of  Seringapatam. 

HOON'GA-HAPAEE',  a  Imall  ifland  among  the 
Friendly  Iflands,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean :  ten  leagues 
north  of  Tongataboo. 

HOON'GA-TON'GA,  one  of  the  fmaller  Friendly 
Iflands  :  nine  leagues  north  of  Tongataboo. 

HOOP,  f.  \_hoep,  Dut.]  Any.  thing  circular  by  which 
fomething  elfe  is  bound,  p;*ticularly  calks  or  barrels  : 
Thou  fnalt  prove  a  (helter  to  thy  friends, 

A  hoop  of  gold  to  bhid  thy  brothers  in. 

That  the  unit'ed'veffel  of  their  blood 

Shall  never  leak.  Shakcfpeare. 

The  whalebone  with  which  women  extend  their  petti¬ 
coats;  a  farthingale.— All  that  hoops  are  good  for  is  to 
c'ean  dirty  Ihoes,  and  to  keep  fellows  at  a  diltance.  ClanJJa. 
At  coming  in  you  faw  her  ftoop  : 

The  entry  brulh’d  againft  her  hoop.  Swift. 

Any  thing  circular.— I  have  feen  at  Rome  an  antique  fta- 
tue  of  Time,  with  a  wheel  or  hopp  of  marble  in  his  hand. 
Addifon. 

To  HOOP,  v.a  To  bind  or  enclofe  with  hoops.— The 
thr  te-hoop'd  pot  Hi  all  have  ten  hoops,  and  I  will  make  it 
felony  to  drink  fmall  beer.  '  Sha/iejpeare. — To  encircle;  to 
clafp  ;  to  furround  : 

I  hoop  the  firmament,  and  make 

This  my  embrace  the  zodiac.  Cleaveland. 

To  HOOP,  v.  n.  f  from  wopgan,  or  wopyan,  Gothic  ;  or 
houpper ,  French,  derived  from  the  Gothic,  This  word  is 
generally  written,  whoop,  which  is  proper  if  we  deduce  it 
from  the  Gothic;  and  hoop,  if  we  derive  it  from  the 
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French.]  To  firout;  to  make  an  outcry  by  way  of  call  ©r 
purfuit. 

To  HOOP,  v.a.  To  drive  with  a  fliout : 

Daftard  nobles 

Suffer’d  me,  by  the  voice  of  flaves,  to  be 

Hoop'd  out  of  Rome.  Shakefpeare. 

To  call  by  a  fliout. 

HOOP,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  government  of  Wurd- 
huys  :  feyenty-fix  miles  weft  of  Wardhuys. 

HOOP'ER,  f.  [from  hoop,  to  inclofe  with  hoops.]  A 
cooper  ;  one  that  hoops  tubs. 

HOO'PER  (George),  a  learned  Englifli  prelate,  born  at 
Grimley,  in  Worcefterihire,  in  164.0.  He  was  educated 
-in  claflical  learning  at  Weftminfter  fchool,  whence  he  was 
elefted  a  ftudent  of  Chriftchurcli  college,  Oxford,  in 
1656.  He  diftinguiflied  himlelf  at  college  by  his  profici¬ 
ency  in  philofophy,  the  mathematics,  Greek  and  Roman 
antiquities,  and  the  Oriental  languages;  particularly  the 
.Arabic,  of  which  he  made  conflderable  ufe  in  explaining 
.feveral  obfcure  paffages  of  the  Old  Teftament.  In  1672, 
he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Dr.  Morley,  bifliop  of  Win- 
chefter,  who  loon  afterwards  prefented  him  to  the  rectory 
of  Havant,  which  he  exchanged  for  that  of  Woodhay,  in 
Harnpfhire.  In  the  following  year  he  took  the  degree  of 
B.  D.  He  had  now  acquired  lo  refpectable  a  character  for 
learning,  prudence,  and  engaging  manners,  that  archbi- 
Ihop  Sheldon  prevailed  upon  Dr.  Morley  to  permit  him  to 
remove  to  Lambeth,  to  become  chaplain  to  that  prelate, 
who  in  1675  collated  him  to  the  rectory  of  that  place,  and 
not  long  afterwards  to  the  precentorftiip  of  Exeter.  In 
1677  he  proceeded  D.  D.  and  in  the  fame  year  was  fent 
into  Holland,  to  attend  the  princefs  of  Orange  as  her  al¬ 
moner.  After  his  return,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to 
king  Charles  II.  In  1691,  during  the  abfence  of  Wil¬ 
liam  III.  in  Holland,  his  confort  queen  Mary,  without 
any  application  on  his  part,  promoted  Dr.  Hooper  to  the 
deanery  of  Canterbury,  and  at  the  fame  time  gave  him 
permiflion  to  hold  both  the  livings  which  he  polfeffed. 
On  this  occafion,  however,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  re- 
fign  his  rectory  of  Woodhay.  In  1701,  he  was  choleri 
prolocutor  to  the  lower  lroufe  of  convocation ;  and  was 
alfo  offered  the  primacy  of  Ireland,  by  the  earl  of  Ro- 
chefter,  then  lord-lieutenant. 

In  1702,  by  the  queen’s  exprefs  command.  Dr. Hooper 
was  made  bifliop  of  St.  Alaph  ;  in  which  fee  he  continued 
about  half  a  year,  and  generoully  refufed  the  ufual  mor¬ 
tuaries  paid  by  the  Welfh  clergy  to  their  new  biihops,  fay¬ 
ing,  that  they  Ihould  never  pay  fo  dear  for  the  fight  of 
him.  During  the  following  year,  he  was  tranflated  to  the 
fee  of  Bath  and  Wells.  By  his  humane,  wife,  and  cour¬ 
teous,  conduft,  in  his  new  fituation,  he  gained  the  entire 
affedtions  of  the  gentry  and  clergy  of  his  diocefe  ;  and,  in 
return,  no  offers  could  induce  him  to  think  of  a  tranfla- 
tion  from  them.  For  he  could  not  be  perfuadgd  to  accept 
of  the  bifhopric  of  London,  on  the  death  of  bifliop  Comp¬ 
ton  ;  nor  of  the  archbifnopric  of  York,  on  the  death  of 
archbifliop  Sharp.  After  prefiding  over  his  fee  twenty- 
four  years  and  fix  months,  bifliop  Hooper  died  at  Berkley, 
in  Somerfetihire,  in  172 7,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
feven.  He  was  the  author  of  a  learned  and  laborious 
Difcourfe  concerning  Lent,  in  two  Parts;  the  firft  an  hi f- 
torical  Account  of  its  Obfervation  ;  the  fecond,  an  Eflay 
concerning  its  Original,  1694,  intended  to  fliow  that  molt 
of  our  Cliriftian  ordinances,  and  the  obfervance  of  Lent, 
are  derived  from  the  Jews.  a.  A  Calculation  of  the  Cre¬ 
dibility  of  human  Teftimony,  publiflied  in  the  Fuilofo- 
phical  Tranfaftions  for  October  1799.  3.  De  Valcntini- 

arum  Harefi  Corrje&ur*,  quibus  illius  Origo  ex  /Egypiiac'd  The- 
o/ogia  deducitur,  1711,  4to.  4.  An  Enquiry  into  the  State 
of  ancient  Meafures,  the  Attic,  the  Roman,  and  efpecially 
the  Jewifh:  with  an  Appendix  concerning  our  old  Englifli 
Money,  and  Meafures  of  Content,  1721,  8vo.  5.  De  Pa¬ 
triarch a  Jacobi  Benediblione,  Gen.  XLIX.  Conje6lv.ru:,  pub- 
lilhed  by  the  reverend  Mr.  Hunt,  of  BarthuiJ,  Oxford,  with 

a  preface 
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g  preface  am!  notes  collefted  out  of  the  Arabic  manu- 
icripts  in  the  Bodleian  library;  and  numerous  controver- 
fial  trafts,  Sermons,  &c.  The  above  were  collected  toge¬ 
ther,  and  printed  at  Oxford  in  1757,  in  one  folio  volume. 

HOO'PER  (John),  a  pious  Englilh  prelate,  born  in 
Somerfetlhire,  about  the  year  1495.  He  received  his  aca¬ 
demical  education  at  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  and  took 
bis  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1518.  Upon  the  acceflion  of  Ed¬ 
ward  VI.  Mr,  Hooper  was  appointed  to  preach  the  Lent 
fermons.  He  was  alfo  lent  to  preach  throughout  the 
counties  of  Kent  and  Effex,  in  order  to  forward  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Reformation.  When  in  15.19  meafures  were 
purfued  for  depriving  Bonner  of  his  bifhopric,  Hooper 
was  one  of  his  principal  accufers  before  the  commiflioners  ; 
which  conduct  was  cruelly  revenged  by  that  prelate  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Mary.  In  1550,  he  was  appointed  bifhop 
of  Gloucefter.  After  his  confecration  he  was  appointed 
to  preach  before  the  king  ;  and  then  hiftened  to  his  dio- 
cefe.  Here  his  conduct  was  truly  praife-worthy,  and  ac¬ 
quired  him  univerfal  refpeft  and  affeftion.  For  his  hof- 
pitalitv,  generolity,  and  liberality  to  the  poor,  he  was 
eminently  confpicuous.  In  1552,  upon  the  deprivation 
of  Heath  biihop  of  Worcefter,  he  was  p relented  to  that 
iee,  with  liberty  to  keep  it  in  commndcim  with  Gloucefter, 
This  new  diocefe,  while  it  enlarged  his  fphere  of  aftion, 
ailo  greatly  increafed  his  means  of  ufefulnefs  5  and  they 
were  improved  and  exercifed  by  him  with  the  utmolt  di¬ 
ligence  and  fidelity.  But  ICarcely  was  queen  Mary  feated 
on  the  throne,  in  1553,  when  a  Hate  mefi'enger  was  lent 
to  bring  up  bifhop  Hooper  to  London,  to  anfwer  com¬ 
plaints,  exhibited  againft  him  by  Heath,  the  deprived  bi¬ 
ihop  of  Worcefter,  and  Bonner,  who  pretended  that  he 
had  falfely  accufed  him. in  the  late  reign.  Upon  his  arri¬ 
val  in  London  he  was  carried  before  the  council,  by  whole 
order  he  was  committed  to  the  Fleet ;  and  repeatedly  car¬ 
ried  for  examination  before  the  queen’s  council,  who  ac¬ 
cufed  him  of  herefy,  and  ordered  him  to  be  delivered  up  to 
the  fecular  power.  He  was  now  removed  to  Newgate ;  and 
from  thence  fent  under  the  guard  of  a  troop  of  horfe  to 
the  city  of  Gloucefter,  where  it  was  determined  that  he 
lhould  be  burnt  in  the  midft  of  his  affeffionate  and  for- 
rowful  flock.  On  the  9th  of  February,  1555,  he  was  led 
to  the  ftake,  not  being  fuftered  to  fpeak  to  the  weeping 
multitude;  and  was  there  ufed  in  a  barbarous  manner,  as 
the  fire  was  made  of  green  wood,  in  confequence  of  which 
his  lower  limbs  were  llowly  confirmed,  while  his  vitals 
were  unaffected ;  and  he  underwent  the  moft  dreadful 
torments  for  above  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  He  bore 
them,  however,  with  true  Chriftian  patience  and  fortitude ; 
and  the  laft  words  which  he  was  able  to  utter  were,  “Lord 
Jefus,  receive  my  lpirit.”  At  the  time  of  his  martyrdom, 
he  was  about  fixty  years  of  age.  He  was  the  author  of 
numerous  controversial  treatifes,  Sermons,  Homilies,  Ex- 
pofition3,  Leftures,  Confefllons,  interefting  Letters;  &c. 

HOOTER  (George),  a  learned  writer,  bifhop  of  Bath 
and  Wells.  He  was  eminent  in  mathematics,  and  well 
/killed  in  the  eaftern  learning  and  languages.  He  fat  in  thole 
diocefes  above  twenty-four  years  ;  often  refuted  a  feat 
in  the  privy  council,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
accept  of  the  bifhopric  of  London  on  the  death  of  biihop 
Compton.  He  wrote,  1.  The  Church- of  England  free 
from  the  Imputation  of  Popery.  2.  A  Difcourfe  con¬ 
cerning  Lent.  3.  New  Danger  of  Prefbytery.  4.  An 
Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Ancient  Meafures.  5.  De 
Valentin ianorum  harefi  conjeElura.  6.  Several  excellent  Ser¬ 
mons  ;  and  other  works. 

HOOTER’S  ISLAND  and  STRAITS,  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  States,  lie  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Chefapeak  Bay,  and  on 
tire  fouth-weft  coaft  of  Dorchefter  county,  Maryland. 
The  ifland  is  feven. miles  long,  and  two  and  a  half  broad. 

HOOTING,  J.  The  aft  of  putting  on  hoops  ;  the  aft 
of  coughing,  or  whooping.  - 

HOOTING-COUGH,  /.  [or  whooping-cough,  from  hoop, 
to- fhout..]  A  convplfive-  cough,,  fo  called  front  its  noife  ; 
the  chin-cough. 

Vet,.  X.  No.  659. 
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KOOTOE.  See  Upupa. 

HOO'REN.  See  Horn. 

HQORINGOT'TA,  a  river  of  Hindooftan,  one  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Ganges,  which  runs  into  the  Bay  of  Ben¬ 
gal.  Lat.  21.  50.  N.  Ion.  95-  E.  Greenwich. 

HOORN,  a  feaport  town  of  Holland,  fituated  on  the 
Zuyder  Sea.  Before  the  year  1390  it  was  only  a  hamlet  5 
in  1426  it  was  fu  rounded  with  walls;  in  150S  it  was 
confiderably  enlarged,  and  the  harbour,  which  is  one  of 
the  belt  in  the  Zuyder  See,  was  made  in  1577.  It  now 
holds  the  fecond  rank  among  the  cities  of  North  Holland- 
after  Alcmaer.  In  1557,  a  ftorm  broke  down  the  dams, 
and  filled  the  town  with  water,  fo  as  to  threaten  its  total 
deftruftion  ;  however,  on  the  ceafing  of  .the  ftorm,  the 
waters  retreated,  and  they  have  fince  made  the  dams  fuf- 
ficient  to  refill  fo  dangerous  an  enemy.  The  town  is 
fortified,  has  five  gates,  and  forne  liandfome  buildings, 
churches,  and  hofpitals.  The  land  about  is  exceedingly 
rich,  and  produces  great  quantities  of  cheefe  and  butter, 
befides  fattening  great  quantities  of  cattle,  which  are 
brought  lean  from  the  more  northern  parts  of  Europe  s 
eleven  miles  eaft  of  Alcmaer.  Lat.  52.39.  N.  Ion.  22. 26.  E. 
Ferro. 

HOORN,  or  Horn,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Weftpha- 
lia,  which  gives  name  to  a  fmall  county,  in  the  biihopric 
of  Liege.  The  male  line  of  the  counts  became  extinct  in 
1568  :  one  league  weft  of  Ruremond,  and  four  fouth  of 
Venlo. 

IiOOTNBEECK  (John),  a  Dutch  proteftant  divine* 
born  at  Haerlem  in  1617.  At  fiftee.n  years  of  age  he 
was  fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Leyden,  where  he  made  a 
confiderable  progrefs  in  literature.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  miniltry  in  1639,  and  went  to  Cologne  to  exercife 
the  duties  of  his  funftion.  In  1643  he  returned  to  Hol¬ 
land,  and  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doftor  of  divi¬ 
nity.  He  had  now  acquired  fuch  a  reputation  for  learn¬ 
ing  and  talents,  that,  in  1644,  he  was  called  to  the  theo¬ 
logical  chair  at  Utrecht.  In  1645  he  was  alfo  ehofen  mi- 
nilter  in  ordinary  of  the  church  of  that  city.  In  1654 
he  accepted  of  an  invitation  to  remove  to  Leyden,  where 
he  rilled  fimilar  polls  with  thofe  which  he  had  occupied 
at  Utrecht,  and  continued  a  ihining  ornament  of  that  ce¬ 
lebrated  univerfity,  until  his  death,  in  1666,  when  about 
forty-nine  years  of  age.  His  application  was  intenfe; 
and  he  underftood  many  languages,  both  ancient  and 
modern  ;  as  the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Rabbinical,  Chal¬ 
dee,  Syriac,  Dutch,  German,  Englilh,  French,  Italian, 
Arabic,  and  Spani'h.  He  was  the  ..author  of,  1.  lnjlitu- 
tiones  Theologies,  z.  Irenicum  de  Studio  Pacts  &  Concordia: , 
4to.  3.  De  Confociatione  Evangclica  inter  ReformalosES  Evan- 
gelicos,  4 to.'  4.  Sodnianifmi  Confutati ,  Tcmi  Ires,  4to. 

Pro  Convincendis  &  Convertendis  Judais  Lib.  VIII.  4to.  6. 
De  Converjione  Gentilrum  Lib.  II.  4to.  7.  Examen  Bulla  Ur~ 
bani  VIII.  de  JJ'uitiJfis,  Imaginibus,  &  FcJUs,  4to.  8.  Examen 
Bulla  Innocent ii  X.  de  Pace  Germania,  4to.  9.  Epiflola  ad 
Duraum  de  IndepcndcntiJmor  8vo.  10,  Commcnlarius  de  Para - 
doxis  IVeigclianis,  1 21110.  11.  Apologia  pro  Ecclcfta  Chrijtiana 

Hcdierna,  contra  Libellum,  ad  Legem  Tejlimonium,  8vo. 
12.  De  Obfcrvanda  a  Chriftianis  Pracepto  Decalogi.  Quarto, 
i2ino.  13.  De  Epifcopatu,  8vo.  14,  Theologia  Praclicce , 
Tomi  duo,  4to.  15.  Summa-  Controver/arum,  &c.  3vo.  16. 
Mifcella  Vetera  &  Nova ;  various  Orations  on  public  occa- 
fions;  and.feveral  treatifes,  written  in  the  Dutch  lau- 
guage. 

HOO'SACK,  a  river  of  the  American  States,  in  the  fcate 
New  . York,  which  falls  into  the  Hudfon  from  the  eaft,. 
about  eight  miles  above  the  city  of  Lanfinburgh.  It  riles 
in  Berklhire  county,  Maifachufetts,  runs  north-wefteriy 
through  Powrial  in  Vermont,  thence  into  New  York- State.. 
Its  length  is  about  forty  miltes. 

HOOZUA'NA  INDIANS,  a  wandering  tribe  of  fa- 
vages,  inhabiting  the  fouth-weft  of  Africa,  and  much 
dreaded  by  the  neighbouring  Hottentots.  ■  Vaillant,  in 
his  Second,  Journey  in  Africa,  deferibes  them  as  fol¬ 
lows  ;  “The  Hoozuana  is  of  fmall  list u re,,  and  he  is  a 
4-  A  '  tail- 
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tall  man -among  ■  them  who  reaches  five  feet  i  but  thefie 
fmall  bodies,  perfectly  proportioned)  unite  with  wonder¬ 
ful  ftrength  and  agility  a  certain  air  of  affurance,  bold- 
nefs,  and- pride,  which  awes  the  I'peftator,  and  pleafed  me 
infinitely.  Of  all  the  tribes  of  favages  which  I  have 
known,  none  has  appeared  to  me  endowed  with  fo  aftive 
a  foul,  and  fo  indefatigable  a  conflitution.  Their  head, 
though  it  has  the  principal  characters  of  that  of  the  Hot¬ 
tentot,  is  yet  more  rounded  at  the  chin.  They  are  all'o 
much  lei's  black,  and  have  that  leaden  hue  of  the  Malays, 
which,  at  the  Cape,  is  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of  boo- 
guined.  Their  hair,  more  frizzled,  is  fo  Ihort,  that  at  firft 
I  thought  them  fliaved.  Their  nofe  is  (till  flatter  than  that 
of  the  Hottentot ;  or  rather,  they  have  no  nofe,  and  the 
organ  in  them  confifts  of  two  flattened  noftrils,  projecting, 
at  molt,  five  or  fix  lines.  From  this  nullity  of  noie  it  re- 
fults  that  the  Hoozauana,  viewed  in  profile,  is  ugly,  and 
very  like  a  monkey.  Viewed  in  front  there  appears  at  the 
fir.lt  glance  fomething  very  extraordinary,  the  forehead 
feeming  to  occupy  more  than  half  of  the  face.  Yet  he 
has  lo  much  exprelfion,  and  fuch  large  and  lively  eyes, 
that,  notwithftanding  this  lingular  appearance,  1  e  is 
agreeable  enough  to  the  view. 

“  The  heat  of  the  climate  freeing  him  from  all  neceffity 
of  clothing,  he  is  quite  naked  during  the  whole  year, 
except  a  very  . fmall  jackal-lkin  tied  over  his  loins  by  two 
llraps,  the  ends  of  which  fall  on  his  hams'.  Hardened  by 
this  conftant  habit  of  nudity,  he  becomes  fo  infenfible  to 
the  variations  of  the  afmofpher.e,  that,  when  he  transports' 
himfelf  from  the  burning  lands  of  the  plain  to  the  fnows 
and  frolls  of  the  mountains,  he  feerns  not  to  feel  the  cold. 
His  hut  does  not  refemble  that  of  the  Hottentot.  It  is 
cut  vertically  in  the  middle,  fo  that  one  of  the  Hottentot 
huts  would  make  two  of  thefe.  In  their  emigrations,  they 
fuffer  the  kraal  (or  encampment)  to  remain  ;  in  order  that, 
if  any  other  horde  of  their  nation  ,  ,ouId  pafs  that  way, 
they  might  make  ufe  of  it.  On  the  march,  they  have  no 
other  Ihelter  for  repofe  than  a  mat  fufpended  and  inclined 
on.  two  lticks;  and  they  frequently  fleep  on  the  bare 
ground,  when  the  projection  of  a  rock  lerves  them  for 
ihelter.  If,  however,  they  Hop  any  where  to  fojourn  for 
fame  time,  and  find  materials  for  the  conftruftion  of  their 
huts,  they  then  build  a  kraal;  but,  at  their  departure, 
they  leave  it  like  all  the  reft.  This  cuftom  of  working  for 
their  comrades  announces  a  fociable  character,  and  bene¬ 
volent  difpofitions.  In  fact,  they  are  not  only  good  huf- 
bands  and  fathers,  but  excellent  afl'ociates.  In  the  lame 
kraal,  no  one  appropriates  any  tiling  to  himfelf,  but  all 
belongs  to  all.  When  they  meet  with  other  bands  of  the 
fame  nation,  they  give  them  a  kind  reception  and  protec¬ 
tion  ;  in  ihort,  they  treat  them  as  brothers,  though  per¬ 
haps  they  have  never  before  l'een  them. 

The  Hoozuana  has  no  other  arms  than  a  bow  and  ar¬ 
row  ;  the  latter  are  very  ihort,  and  are  carried  on  the 
Ihoulder  in  a  quiver  about  eighteen  inches  long  and  four 
in  diameter,  made  of  the  bark  of  aloe-wood,  and  covered 
with  the  lkin  of  a  great  lizard  found  in  all  the  rivers. 
Obliged  to  maintain  a  numerous,  company,  and  defirous 
of  making  the  horde  partake  of  my  plenty  of  game,  I  went 
daily  to  himt,  and  was  always  attended  by  a  large  number 
of  Hoozuanas.  If  I  hunted  in  the  mountains,  I  climbed 
the  rocks  with  them  ;  in  the  plain,  I  ufed  one  of  my 
liorfes  ;  but,  whether  it  was  their  office  to  follow  me,  or 
to  drive  towards  me  the  zebras  and  gazelles,  they  were 
always  indefatigable;  and  at  whatever  pace  I  put  my  horfe, 
t  law  them  ftill  at  my  fide.  During  all  the  long  journey 
which  they  performed  with  me,  never  did  they  belie  their 
character.  In  many  refpeCts  they  feemed  to  refemble  the 
Arabs,  who,  equally  wanderer's,  equally  brave  and  preda¬ 
tory,  are  unchangeably  faithful  in  their  engagements,  and 
would  defend  to  the  laft  drop  of  blood  the  traveller  who 
purchai’es  their  Cervices,  and  puts  himfelf  under  their  pro¬ 
tection.  Were  my  project  of  eroding  Africa  entirely  from 
north  to  fouth  practicable,  it  could  only  be  with  thefe 
Hoozuanas.  I  am  convinced  that  fifty  men  of  this  fober, 
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brave,  and  indefatigable,  nation,  would  have  lufiiced  me 
to  effectuate  it ;  and  I  Ihall  ever  regret  having  known 
them  too  late,  and  undef  circumftances  in  which  innu¬ 
merable  mrsfortunes  had  compelled  me  to  renounce  my- 
defign,  at  leall  for  the  prefent.” 

To  HOOT,  v.  n.  [ hwt ,  Wellh  ;  ■  huer,  Fr.]  To  fhout  in- 
contempt. — Matrons  and  girls  Ihall  hoot  at  thee  no  more. 
Dry  den. — To  cry  as  an  owl. — The  clamorous  owl,  that 
nightly  hoots.  Shakefpeare. 

To  HOOT,  v.  a.  To  drive  with  noife  and  fhouts-. — Par¬ 
tridge  and  his  clan  may  hoot  me  for  a  cheat  and  impoftor, 
if  I  fail  in  any  particular  of  moment.  Swift. 

HOOT,  /  [hue e,  Fr.]  Clamour  ;  111  out ;  noife. — Its  af- 
fertion  would  be  entertained  with  the  hoot  of  the  rabble. 
Glanville. 

HOOT'ING,  f.  The  ad:  of  making  the  noife  of  the 
owl,  the  cry  of  the  owl. 

To  HOP,  v.  n.  [hoppan,  Sax.  happen ,  Dut]  To  jump; 
to  ikip  lightly  : 

I  would  have  thee  gone, 

And  yet  no  further  than  a  wanton's  bird, 

That  lets  it  hop  a  little  upon  her  hand, 

And  with  a  filk  thread  plucks  it  back  again.  Shakefpeare. 
To  leap  on  one  leg. — Men  with  heads  like  dogs,  and 
others  with  one  huge  foot  alone,  whereupon  they  did  hop 
from  place  to  place.  Abbot. — To  walk  lamely,  or  with  one 
leg  lefs  nimble  or  ftrong  than  the  other ;  to  limp ;  to 
halt : 

The  limping  fmith  obferv’d  the  fadden’d  feaff, 

And,  hopping  here  and  there,  himfelf  a  jeft.  Dry  den. 

To  move;  to  play  : 

Softly  feel 

Her  feeble  pulfe,  to  prove  if  any  drop 

Of  living  blood  yet  in  her  veins  did  hop.  Fairy  Queen. 

HOP,/!  A  jump  ;  a  light  leap.  A  jump  on  one  leg. — • 
When  my  wings  are  on,  I  can  go  above  a  hundred  yards 
at  a  hop,  Hep,  and  jump.  Addifon. — A  place  where  meaner 
peopie  dance.  Ainficorth. 

HOP,/.'  in  botany.  See  .the  generic  name  Humulu-s, 
in  this  volume. 

To  HOP,  v.  a.  [from  hops.]  To  impregnate  with  hops.— 
To  increafethe  milk,  diminiflied  by  flelh-meat,  take  malt- 
drink  not  much  hopped.  Arbuthnot. 

HOP-BIND,  /.  The  plant  on  which  hop  grows. — It  is 
made  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy,  malicioufly  to  Cut 
any  hop-binds  growing  in  a  plantation  of  hops.  Blachjione. 

HOP-GARDEN,/!  A  garden  in  which  hops  are  cul¬ 
tivated. 

HOP-GROUND,  f.  Ground  appropriated  to  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  hops. 

HOP-HILL,  /!  The  hillock  railed  round  earth -plant  in 
a  hop-yard.  Mortimer. 

HOP-KORN'BEAN,  [  in  botany.  See  Carpinus. 

HOP'-POLE,  f.  A  tall  thin  ltick  to  fupport  hops  as 
they  grow. 

HOPE,/!  [hepa,  Sax.  hope,  Dut.]  Expectation  of  fome 
good  ;  an  expectation  indulged  with  pleafure. — Faith  is 
oppol’ed  to  infidelity,  and  hope  to  defpair.  Taylor. 

Sweet  hope!  kind  cheat !  fair  fallacy  !  by  thee 
We  are  not  where  or  what  we  be, 

But  what  and  where  we  -would  be  :  thus  art  thou 
Our  ablent  prefence,  and  our  future  now.  Craufhazu. 

Confidence  in  a  future  event,  or  in  the  future  conduft  of 
any  perfon. — It  is  good,  being  put  to  death  by  men,  to 
look  for  hope  from  God,  to  be  raifed  up  again  by  him, 
2.  Mac.  vii.  14. — Blefied  is  he  who  is  not  fallen  from  his 
hope  in  the'  Lord.  Ecclef.  xiv.  a. — That  which  gives  hope  ; 
that  on  which  the  hopes  are  fixed,  as  an  agent  by  which 
fomething  defired  may  be  effected. — I  might  fee  from  far 
fome  forty  truncheoneers  draw  to  herluccour,  which  were 
the  hope  of  the  Strand  where  Ihe  was  quarter’d,  Shakef- 
peare. — The  objeft  of  hope  s 
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She  was  his  care,  his  hope,  and  his  delight, 

Molt  in  his  thought,  and  ever  in  his  fight.  Dryden. 

HOPE,  f  Any  Hoping  plain  between  the  ridges  of 
mountains.  Ainfzoorth. 

To  HOPE,  v.n.  To  live  in  expectation. —  Hope  for  good 
fuccefs,  according  to  the  efficacy  of  the  caufes  and  the  in- 
ftrument ;  and  let  the  hulbandman  hope  for  a  good  liar- 
veil.  Taylor. 

Who  knows  what  adverfe  fortune  may  befall! 

Arm  well  your  mind ;  hope  little,  and  fear  all.  Dryden. 

To  place  confidence  in  another. — He  fliall  llrengthen  your 
heart,  all  ye  that  hope  in  the  Lord.  Pfal.  xxxi.  24. 

To  HOPE,  v.  a.  To  expert  with  defire  : 

The  fun  lliines  hot;  and,  if  we  ufe.  delay, 

Cold  biting  winter  mars  our  hop'd-for  hay.  Shakefpeare. 

So  Hands  the  Thracian  lierdfman  with  his  fpear 
Full  in  the  gap,  and  hopes  the  hunted  bear.  Dryden. 

HOPE,  a  river  of  the  illand  of  Jamaica,  which  runs 
into  the  lea  five  miles  fouth  of  Kinglton. 

HOPE,  -  a  town  of  the  American  States,  in  Suflex 
county,  New  Jerfey,  on  the  poll-road  from  Newtown  to 
Eafton  in  Penfylvania,  fixteen  miles  fouth-welt  of  the 
former,  and  twenty  north-eaft  of  the  latter.  It  is  princi¬ 
pally  inhabited  by  the  Moravian  United  Brethren. 

HOPE,  a  bay  on  the  north-well  coall  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  fo  named  by  captain  Cook.  The  entrance  of  Nootka, 
or  St.  George's  Sound,  is  fituated  in  the  eall  corner  of  Hope 
Bay,  in  lat.  49.  33.  N.  Ion.  233.  *  a.  E. 

HOPE,  a  Moravian  lettlen  nt  in  Wachovia,  in  north 
Carolina,  in  Surrey  county,  where  is  a  meeting-houfe  of 
the  United  Brethren. 

HOPE,  a  fmall  illand  of  the  American  States,  in  Nar- 
raganfet  Bay,  Rhode  Illand. 

HOPE  BAY,  a  bay  in  the  Englilh  Channel,  on  the 
coall  of  Kent,  between  Sandwich  and  Ramfgate. 

HOPE’  ISLANDS,  two  fmall  illands  on  the  north-eall 
coall  of  New  Holland.  Lat.  15.  41.  S. 

HOPE'A,  /.  [fo  named  by  Dr.  Garden  in  honour  of 
Dr.  Hope ,  profeffor  of  botany  at  Edinburgh.]  In  botany, 
a  genus  of  the  clafs  polyadelphia,  order  polyandria,  (mo- 
nadelphia,  V Merit,)  and  in  the  natural  order  of  guaiacanse, 
jfujf.  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx  :  perianthium 
one-leafed,  bell-lhaped,  five-cleft ;  clefts  ovate,  blunt, 
permanent.  Corolla:  petals  five,  oblong,  concave,  con- 
nerted  at  the  bafe  by  the  intervention  of  the  bunches  of 
the  ilamens.  Stamina :  filaments  very  many,  briltle- 
fliaped,  longer  than  the  corolla,  connerted  at  the  bafe  in 
five  bodies;  antherat quadrangular.  Piltillum  :  germ  in¬ 
ferior  roundilh  ;  ftyle  gradually  thickening,  the  length 
of  the  corolla,  permanent;  lligma  thickilh,  obliquely  de- 
preffed.  Pericarpium  :  drupe  dry,  oval-cylindric,  gib¬ 
bous,  crowned  with  the  calyx.  Seed  :  nut  iinooth,  three- 
celled,  protrarted  by  a  blunt  tip. — Effcntial  Character.  Ca¬ 
lyx  five-cleft,  fuperior ;  corolla  five-petalled  ;  llamina 
many,  connerted  in  five  bodies;  ftyle  one;  drupe  with  a 
three-celled'  nut. 

Hopea  tinrtoria :  a  fingle  fpecies.  It  is  a  tree,  with 
alternate,  petioled,  fimple,  oblong,  lanceolate-ovate,  fub- 
ferrate  filming,  nervelefs,  fweet  leaves.  The  peduncles 
bur'll  forth  from  buds  upon  the  topmoft  branchlets,  eight 
or  ten  together,  before  the  leaves,  and  are  difpofed  in  a 
very  Ihort  fpike,  on  very  fiiort  one-flowered  pedicels, 
clothed  with  imall  concave  villofe  leaflets.  The  flowrers 
are  fucceeded  by  fubfeflile  fruits,  below  the  leaves,  in  a 
very  Ihort  fpike.  It  flowers  early  in  the  fpring,  and  is 
then  extremely  ftvect.  The  juice  or  a  decortion  of  the 
leaves  will  dye  linen  and  filk  of  a  bright  yellow  colour. 
Native  of  Carolina. 

HO  PEFUL,  adj.  Full  of  qualities- which  produce  hope; 
promifing:  likely  to  obtain  fuccefs;  likely  to  come  to 
maturity  ;  likely  to  gratify  defire,  or  anfwer  expectation  ; 
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What  to  the  old  can  greater  pleafure  be, 

Than  hopeful  and  ingenious  youth  to  fee  ?  Denham. 

Full  of  hope;  full  of  expectation  of  fuccefs. — I  was  hope* 
ful  the  fuccefs  of  your  firft  attempts  would  encourage  you 
to  make  trial  alfo  of  more  nice  and  difficult  experiments. 
Boyle. 

Whatever  ills  the  friendlefs  orphan  bears, 

Bereav’d  of  parents  in  his  infant  years, 

Still  muff  the  wrong’d  Telemachus  fultain. 

If,  hopeful  of  your  aid,  he  hopes  in  vain.  Pope, 

HO'PEFULLY,  adv.  [from  hopeful .]  In  fuch  manner 
as  to  raife  hope;  in  a  promifing  way. —  He  left  all  his  fe¬ 
male  kindred  either  matched  with  peers  of  the  realm  ac¬ 
tually,  or  hopefully  with  earls’  fons  and  heirs.  IVotton. — . 
With  hope;  without  defpair. — From  your  promifing  and 
generous  endeavours  vve  may  hopefully  expert  a  conlider- 
able  enlargement  of  the  hiftory  of  nature.  Glanville. 

HO'PEFUL-NESS,  f.  [from  hopeful.)  Promife  of  good  ; 
likelihood  to  fucceed. — Set  down  beforehand  certain  fig- 
natures  of  hopefulnef,  or  chararters  whereby  may  be  time¬ 
ly  deferibed  what  the  child  will  prove  in  probability. 
Wot  ton. 

KO'PELESS,  adj.  [from  hope.)  Without  hope  ;  with- 
out  pleaflng  expectation  ;  defpairing. — Alas  !  I  am  a  wo¬ 
man,  friendiefs ,  hopelefs  l  Shakefpeare. 

Hopelefs  of  ranfom,  and  condemn’d  to  lie 

In  durance,  doom’d  a  ling’ring  death  to  die.  Dryden. 

Giving  no  hope;  promifing  nothing  pleaflng: 

The  hopelefs  word  of  Never  to  return, 

Breathe  I  againll  thee  upon  pain  of  life.  Shakefpeare. 

HOTELESSLY,  adv.  [from  hopelefs .]  Without  hope. 
Is  your  laft  hope  palbto  mollify  Morecraft’s  heart  about 
your  mortgage  ?  Hopelt/sly  pall.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

HO'PER,  f.  [from  hope.)  One  that  has  pleating  expec¬ 
tations.- — I  except  all  hopers,  who  turn  the  feale,  becauih 
the  ftronger  expectation  of  a  good  certain  fidary  will  out¬ 
weigh  the  lofis  by  bad  rents.  Swift. 

KO'PEWELL,  a  townthip  of  the  American  States,  in 
Cumberland  county,  in  the  province  of  New  Brunfwick, 
fituated  on  Chepodie  river,  which  runs  eafterly.  into  a 
northern  arm  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  is  navigable  five- 
miles. 

HO'PEWELL,  a  townfliip  of  the  American  States,  in 
Huntingdon  county,  New  Jerfey,  fituated  on  Deiawar: 
river,  fourteen  miles  welt  of  Prince-town,  eleven  above 
Trenton,  and  thirty  fiouth-wefterly  of  New  Brunfwick. 
Another  townfliip  of  this  name  lies  in  Cumberland  cour. 
'ty,  New  Jerfey. 

HO'PEWELL,  the  name  of  three  townlhips  of  the- 
American  States,  in  Pennfylvania,  viz.  in  York,  Hunt¬ 
ingdon,  and  Walhington,  counties. 

HO'PEWELL  HEAD,  a  cape  in  Kudfon’s  Bay.  Lat. 
58.  10.  N.  Ion.  78.  W.  Greenwich. 

HOP'FENBACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy 
of  Carniola:  five  miles  north  of  Rudolfswerth. 

HOPF'GARTEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Bavaria, 
and  archbifhopric  of  Saltzburg  :  thirty-eight  miles  fouth- 
well  of  Saltzburg,  and  fix  north-eall  of  Rathburg. 

HOPH'NI,y.  [Heb.  one  that  covereth.]  A  man’s  name, 

HO-PING',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Quang-tong:  thirty-feven  miles  eall-north- 
eall  of  Lien-ping. 

HO'PINGLY,  adv.  [from  hoping.)  With  hope;  with 
expectation  of  good. 

HOPITAL'  (L’),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Rhone  and  Loire,  feventeen  miles  fouth  of  Roanne. 

HOP'KINS  (Ezekiel),  an  Englifh  prelate  of  the  church, 
of  Ireland,  born  at  Sandford,  in  Devonfiiire,  in  163.3.  In 
1649,  he  was  fent  to  Magdalen  college,  in  the  univerfity 
of  Oxford  ;  and  after  he  had  taken  his  degree  of  B.  A.  in 
1653,  was  appointed  ulher  of  the  adjoining  fichooi.  .  Hr. 

was 
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was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1656  ;  loon,  after 
which  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  his  college.  On  the 
palling  of  the  aft  of  .uniformity,  he  vvent  to  Exeter,  and 
became  miniller  of  St.  Mary’s  church  in  that  city.  Here 
he  acquired  the  countenance  and  elteem  of  Dr.  Seth  Ward, 
bilhop  of  the  diocefe  5  and  was  highly  efteemed  as  aivele- 
gant  and  jmpreffive  preacher.  Having  by  accident  among 
his  hearers,  John  lord  Roberts,  afterwards  earl  of  Truro, 
that  nobleman  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  his  preaching,  that, 
upon  his  going  lord  lieutenant  to  Ireland  in  1669,  he  took 
Mr.  Hopkins  with  him  as  his  chaplain  ;  gave  him  his 
daughter  Araminta  in  marriage ;  and  promoted  him  to 
the  deanery  of  Raphoe.  Upon  his  return  to  England, 
lord  Roberts  recommended  his  chaplain  fo  powerfully  to 
his  fuccefi'or,  lord  Berkeley,  that  in  1671  he  was  confe- 
crated  bilhop  of  Raphoe.  In  1681  he  was  tranllated  to 
the  fee  of  Londonderry,  where  he  continued  till  the  war 
commenced  in  Ireland  between  the  fupporters  of  the  re¬ 
volution  under  king  William,  and  the  partifans  of  king 
James  headed  by  the  earl  of  Tyrconnel,  when  he  retired 
to  England.  In  1689  the  parilhioners  of  St.  Mary  Alder- 
manbury,  in  London,  felefted  him  their  miniller ;  but  he 
died  in  the  following  year,  at  the  age  of  fifty-feven.  He 
lent  nothing  to  the  prefs  excepting  fome  fmgle  Sermons, 
which  were  reprinted  in  an  oftavo  volume  in  1685.  Af¬ 
ter  his  death  were  published  from  the  manufcripts  which 
he  left  behind  him,  An  Expofition  on  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments,  1691,  4to.  An  Expofition  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
169a,  4-to  ;  to  which  were  afterwards  added  fome  Sermons 
on  Providence,  and  the  excellent  advantages  of  reading 
and  ftudying  the  holy  Scriptures  ;  and  a  fecond  volume 
of  Sermons,  1693,  8vo.  Thefe  works  have  been  held  in 
much  efteem,  and  were  printed  in  a  colleftive  form  in 
1710,  folio, 

HOP'KINS  (William),  a  learned  divine  of  the  church 
of  England,  born  at  Monmouth  in  1706.  He  received 
his  education  in  grammar-learning  at  the  free-fchool  of  his 
native  town  ;  whence  he  was  fent  to  All-Souls  college, 
Oxford,  in  172+.  He  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1728  ; 
and  in  the  fame  year  was  admitted -into  deacon’s  orders. 
1'n  1729,  he  undertook  the  curacy  of  Waldron,  in  Sulfex; 
and  while  he  retained  this  fituation  was  ordained  prieft, 
in  1730.  In  1731,  he  was  appointed  curate  to  the  reftor 
of  Buxted,  with  the  chapel  of  C'uckfield,  in  Sulfex,  and 
alfo  alTiftant  to  the  mailer  of  the  fchool  at  Cuckfield ;  foon 
after  which  he  was  prefented  to  the  vicarage  of  Bolney, 
in  the  fame  neighbourhood.  Tn  1758,  he  was  elefted 
mailer  of  the  grammar-fchool  of  Cuckfield;  and  in  1763, 
he  reviled  and  publilhed  The  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  in  its  ordinary  Service,  reduced  nearer  to  the 
Standard  of  Scripture.  When  the  propofal  was  made  to 
prefen t  a  petition  to  parliament,  for  relief  in  the  matter 
of  fubfcription  to  the  liturgy  and  thirty-nine  articles  of 
the  church  of  England,  Mr.  Hopkins  molt  heartily  con¬ 
curred  in  that  meafure ;  and  he  attended  the  firll  meeting 
of  the  partizans  of  that  petition,  which  was  held  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1771  ;  and  tliQijgh  his  houfe  at  Cuckfield  was 
forty  miles  diftant  from  the  metropolis,  and  he  was  then 
upwards  of  fixty  years  of  age,  he  performed  his  journey 
on  foot.  In  the  following  year  Mr.  Hopkins  publilhed 
two  able  treatifes  in  defence  of  the  caufe  in  which  he  had 
embarked  ;  entitled,  Queries  recommended  to  the  Conii- 
deration  of  the  Public,  with  Regard  to  the  thirty-nine 
Articles;  and  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joliah  Tucker, 
Dean  of  Gloucelter,  occafioned  by  liis  Apology  for  the 
prefent  Church  of  England,  &c.  wherein  every  material 
Article  is  examined,  by  a  petitioning  Clergyman.  The 
lalt  work  which  lie  fent  to  the  prefs  was.  Exodus,  a  cor- 
refted  Tranflation  ;  with  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory, 
3784,  4to*  In  the  execution  of  this  work,  he  has  derived 
great  advantages  from  Dr.  Kennicott’s  Collation,  and  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  ;  and  the  notes,  which  are  very  ju¬ 
dicious,  ferve  to  make  an  ufeful  addition  to  the  ltock  of 
fcriptural  criticifm.  He  died  in  1786,  in  the  eightieth 
year'  of  his  age. 
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HOP'KINS,  or  Hopkinsville,  a  townlhip  of  the  Am'rt 
rican  States,  in  Caledonia  county,  Vermont ;  fo  called-, 
becaufe  the  dillrift  was  granted  to  Dr.  Hopkins  :  eleven, 
miles  north-well  of  the  upper  bar  of  tire  Fifteen  Mile 
Falls  in  Connecticut  river. 

HOP'KINTON,  a  townlhip  of  the  American  States,  in 
Hilllborough  county,  New  Hamplhire,  on  Contoocook 
river,  nine  miles  fouth-weft  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Merrimack,  and  divided  from  Concord  on  the  eaft  by  the 
Rockingham  county  line.  It  was  firll  granted  by  Mafia- 
chufetts,  and  incorporated  in  1765  :  forty-tivo  miles  eaft- 
by-fouth  of  Charleltown  on  Connefticut  river,  and  fixty- 
four  weft-by-north  of  Portfmouth. 

HOP'KINTON,  a  townlhip  of  tire  American  States, 
in  Middlefex  county,  Mafiachuletts,  incorporated  in  1715. 
The  rivers  Concord,  Providence,  and  Charles,  receive  each 
of  them  a  branch  from  this  town.  Thefe  llreams  feed 
eight  grill-mills,  a  number  of  faw-miils,  iron-works,  &c, 

HOP'KINTON,  a  townlhip  of  the  American  States,  in 
Walhington  county,  Rhode-Ifland,  fituated  on  the  welt 
line  of  the  State,  on  feveral  branches  of  Pawcatuck  river,. 
It  contains  by  the  cenfus  2462  inhabitants. 

HOP'LITES,  oi’Hoplitte,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  were 
fuch  of  the  candidates  at  the  Olympic  games  as  ran  races, 
in  armour.  One  of  the  finelt  pieces  of  the  famous  Par- 
rhafius,  was  a  painting  which  reprefented  two  hoplitas  ;■ 
the  one  running,  and  feeming  to  fweat  large  drops  ;  the 
other  laying  his  arms  down,  as  quite  fpent  and  exliaufted,. 

HOPLITODRO'MOS,  f.  [from  ottAov,  Gr.  armour,  and. 

I  run.]  In  the  ancient  gymnaftic  fports,  a  term- 
applied  to  fuch  perfons  as  went  through  thole  robull  ex- 
ercifes  in  complete  armour,  by  which  the  exercife  became 
much  more  violent,  and  the  wearing  of  armour  in  the 
time  of  battle  much  more  eafy. 

IIOPLOCRIS'MA,  /.  [from  ow-Lov,  Gr.  a  weapon,  and 
■  a  Halve.]  A  falve  which  was  laid  to  cure  wounds, 

by  lympathy  ;  that  is,  by  anointing  the  inllrament,  though 
at  ever  lo  great  a  diltance,  with  which  the  wound  was- 
made.  It  was  vulgarly  called  the  fymp at hetic  medicine. 

HOPLOM'ACHI,  f.  [ottTuji',  Gr.  armour,  and  y.u.yp^x.a 
to  fight.]  A  fpecies  of  gladiators  who  fought  in  armour  3 
either  completely  armed  from  head  to  foot,  or  only  with, 
a  calk  and  cuirals. 

HOPLOS'MIA,  one  of  the  names  of  Juno. 

HOP'PER,  f  [from  hop. ]  He  who  hops  or  jumps  on 
one  leg.  Ainfworth. 

HOP'PER,  f.  [fo  called  becaufe  it  is  always  hopping , 
or  in  agitation.  It  is  called  in  French,  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon,  tremie,  or  tremue.'\  The  box  or  open  frame  of  wood 
into  which  the  corn  is  put  to  be  ground.— -Granivorous 
birds  have  the  mechanifm  of  a  mill ;  their  maw  is  the 
hopper  which  holds  and  foftens  the  grain,  letting  it  drop 
by  degrees  into  the  ftomach.  Arbuthnot. — A  balket  for  car¬ 
rying  feed.  Ainfworth. 

H"OP'PING,yi  The  aft  of  leaping  on  one  leg,  or  of 
impregnating  with  hops. 

HOP'TON  HEATH,  a  place  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Stafford,  where  the  royalills  were  defeated  by  the  troops 
of  the  parliament,  on  the  19th  of  March,  1642,  near 
Stafford. 

HOR,  a  mountainous  traft  of  Arabia  Petnca,  fituated 
in  that  circuit  which  the  Ifraelites  took  to  the  lbutli  and 
fouth-eall  of  Edom  in  their  way  to  the  borders  of  Moab  : 
on  this  mountain  Aaron  died.  The  inhabitants  were 
called  Horites.  This  traft  was  alio  called  Seir ,  either  from 
a  native  Horite,  or  from  Eliiu,  by  way  of  anticipation 
from  his  hairy  habit  of  body  ;  whole  pofterity  drove  out 
the  Horites.  It  was  the  thirty-third  encampment  of  the 
Ifraelites  in  their  journey  from  Egypt  to  Canaan.  Numb . 
xx.  22,  See.  xxxiii.  37. 

HOR-HAGID'GAD.  See  Gudcodah, 

HO'RA,  a  goddefs  at  Rone,  fuppofed  to  be  Herfilia, 
who  manned  Romulus.  She  was  laid  to  prefide  over 
beauty.  Ovid. 

HO'RA  AURO'RyE,/!  [Latin.]  The  morning-bell,  or 
3  what 
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what  we  now  call  the  four-o'clock  bell,  was  anciently  called 
Hora  Aurora ;  as  our  eight-o'clock  bell,  or  the  bell  in  the 
evening,  was  called  ignitegium,  or  covcrfu.  See  the  article 
Curfew-Bell,  vol.  v.  p.4.82. 

HO'RADNIC,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Red  Ruffia:  fixty  miles  north-well  of  Zytomiers. 

HO'RFE,  in  mythology,  three  fillers,  daughters  of  Ju¬ 
piter  and  Themis,  according  to  Hefiod,  called  Eunomia, 
Dice,  and  Irene.  They  were  the  fame  as  the  feafons  who 
prefided  over  the  fpring,  fummer,  and  winter,  and  were 
reprefented  by  the  poets  as  opening  the  gates  of  heaven 
and  of  Olympus.  Ilomcr. 

HORAI'DAN,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Farfiflan  :  twenty-eight  leagues  north-weft  of  Schiras. 

HO'RAL,  adj.  [from  hora,  Lat:]  Relating  to  the  hour: 

Howe’er  reduc’d  and  plain. 

The  watch  would  ftill  a  watch  remain; 

But,  if  the  horal  orbit  ceafes, 

The  whole  (lands  ftill,  or  breaks  to  pieces.  Prior. 

HO'RAM,  a  man’s  name. 

HORAPOL'LO,  or  Horus  Apollo,  author  of  a  work 
on  hieroglyphics,  which  has  come  down  to  our  times.  He 
is  fuppofe'd  to  have  been  a  grammarian  of  Panoplus  in 
Egypt,  mentioned  by  Suidas,  who  firft  taught  at  Alexan¬ 
dria,  and  afterwards  at  Conftantinople,  in  the  reign  of 
Theodofius.  Aldus  Manutius  fit'll  pubiillied,  in  Greek, 
the  Hieroglyphics  of  Horapollo,  two  books,  1505,  folio. 
They  were  afterwards  tranflated  into  Latin,  and  feveral 
times  reprinted.  The  bell  edition  is  that  of  Cornelius  de 
Pauvv,  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes,  Utrecht,  1727,  4U0. 

HO'RARY,  adj.  [ horaire,  Fr.  horarius,  Lat.]  Relating 
to  an  hour: 

I’ll  draw  a  figure  that  (hail  tell  you 
What  you  perhaps  forgot  befell  you. 

By  way  of  horary  infpeflion, 

Which  fome  account  our  word  ereflion.  Hudibras . 

Continuing  for  an  hour. — When,  from  a  balket  of  fum- 
mer-fruit,  God  by  Amos  foretold  the  deftrudlion  of  his 
people,  thereby  was  declared  the  propinquity  of  their  de- 
iolation,  and  that  their  tranquillity  was  of  no  longer  du¬ 
ration  than  thofe  horary  or  loon-decaying  fruits  of  fum¬ 
mer.  Brown. 

HORA'TII,  three  Roman  brothers,  who,  under  the 
reign  of  Tullus  Hoftilius,  fought  againft  the  three  Curiatii, 
who  belonged  to  the  Albanian  army.  Two  of  the  Horatii 
were  firft  killed ;  but  the  third,  by  his  addrefs,  luccef- 
fively  flew  the  three  Curiatii,  and  by  this  victory  ren¬ 
dered  the  city  of  Alba  fubjedt  to  the  Romans.  See  the 
article  Rome. 

HORA'TIUS,  furnamed  Cocles  from  Iofing  an  eye 
in  combat.  He  was  nephew  to  the  coniul  Horatius  Pul- 
villus,  and  defeended  from  one  of  the  three  brothers  who 
fought  againft  the  Curiatii.  Porfenna,  laying  fiege  to 
Rome,  drove  the  Romans  from  Janiculura,  and  purfued 
them  to  the  wooden  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  which  joined 
the  city  to  Janiculum.  Largius,  Herminius,  and  Horatius 
Cocles,  fuftained  the  (hock  of  the  enemy  on  the  bridge, 
and  prevented  their  entering  the  city  with  the  Romans; 
but,  Largius  and  Herminius  having  palled  the  bridge,  Ho¬ 
ratius  Cocle9  was  left  alone,  and  repulled  the  enemy  tilL 
the  bridge  was  broken  under  him  :  he  then  threw  himlelf 
armed  into  the  Tiber,  fwam  acrofs  the  river,  and  entered 
Rome  amidft  the  acclammations  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

HORA'TIUS  (Quintus  Fiaccus),  one  of  the  moll  ele¬ 
gant  of  the  Roman  poets,  born  at  Venufium,  in  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Apulia  and  Lucania,  in  th»  year  before  Chrift  65. 
His  father  was  the  fon  of  a  freedman,  and  -followed  the 
employment  of  a  tax-gatherer  ;  but,  notwithftanding  the 
trieannefs  of  his  origin,  his  fentiments  were  liberal  and. 
elevated.  Refolving  to  give  his  fon  every  advantage  of 
education  within  his  reach,  he  took  him  early  to  Rome, 
and  caufed  him  to  be  inftrufted  in  all  the  branches  of 
knowledge  which  at  that  time  were  taught  to  youth  of 
condition.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  fent  to  Athens, 
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to  ftudy  philofophy  and  Greek  literature,  which  was  be¬ 
come  fafhionable  among  the  Romans.  When  M.  Brutus 
palfed  through  that  city  in  his  way  to  Macedonia,  he  took 
with  him  feveral  of  the  Roman  (Indents,  and  Horace  among 
the  reft.  What  qualities  Brutus  difeovered  in  the  poet, 
which  induced  him  to  entruft  a  legion  to  his  care,  as 
military  tribune,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  the  poet  freely 
acknowledges  his  want  of  martial  (pint,  which  may  lead 
us  to  fufpedl  that  he  had  ingratiated  himfelf  by  his  wit 
and  talents.  The  battle  of  Philippi,  from  which  he  efcaped 
by  a  fwift  flight,  unincumbered  with  his  (liield,  put  a 
period  to  his  progrefs  in  the  army  ;  and,  though  his  li  e 
was  laved,  he  incurred  the  forfeiture  of  his  property.  He 
was  now  therefore  to  depend  upon  his  literary  talents  as 
a  refource  againft  indigence.  He  wrote  fome  verfes,  which 
recommended  him  fo  much  to  Virgil  and  Varius,  that  they 
generoufly  (poke  in  his  favour  to  Mecaenas.  He  proved 
fo  agreeable  to  this  patron  of  letters,  that  he  made  him 
his  familiar  companion;  in  which  capacity  he. accompa¬ 
nied  him  to  Brundufium,  in  that  journey  which  he  has 
fo  agreeably  deferibed  in  verfe.  Mecaenas  procured  from 
Auguftus  Caefar  the  reftitution  of  Horace’s  eftate,  and 
made  him  perfonally  known  to  that  emperor,  who  after¬ 
wards  became  greatly  attached  to  him.  It  is  true,  Horace 
purchafed  thefe  favours  by  poetic  adulation;  but  his  de¬ 
fires  were  very  moderate,  fince  he  declined  .  the  official 
appointments  offered  him  by  Auguftus.  No  man,  indeed, 
ever  lived  among  the  great  with  a  more  independent  (pi¬ 
nt;  and,  though  Horace  kept  the  higheft  company,  yet  he 
loved  a  middle  ftation  belt,  and  knew  its  tfidue.  This 
feems  to  have  been  one  of  the  mod  amiable  features  in 
his  character.  By  the  joint  favour  of  the  prince  and 
minifter,  he  doubtlefs  might  have  accumulated  a  much 
larger  fortune,  and  rifen  to  fome  very  confiderable  office  in 
public  life ;  but  he  viewed  things  with  too  piercing  an  eye : 

Cur  valle  per  mutum  Sabina 
Divitias  operojiores  ? 

It  is  not  eafy  to  infufe  the  full  meaning  of  Horace  into  a 
(hort  Englifh  fentence  :  but  let  the  reader  take  the  gene¬ 
ral  fenfe  as  follows  :  “  Why  (hould  I  exchange  my  Sabine 
farm  for  riches,  which  would  be  attended  with  Co  much 
greater  cares  and  labours,  anxieties  and1  vexations  ?”  His 
Athenian  education  unqueftienably  gave  him  a  relifh  for 
the  fcholaftic  philofophy  of  the  times ;  but  he  has  himfelf 
declared,  that  he  enlifted  under  the  banners  of  no  mailer. 
In  his  graver  pieces 'he  moralifes  on  the  lofty  maxims  of 
the  ftoica!  fchool,  but  his  lighter  ones  are  in  the  epicurean 
drain  ;  and  all  of  them  fo  uniformly  pleafant,  and  fo  uni* 
verfally  inftrudlive,  that  we  may  fay  of  Horace  what  he 
fays  of  Homer: 

Qui,  quid  ft  pvlchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non , 

Planius  ac  melius  Chryfppo  et  Crantore  dicit. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  fay  that  Horace,  as  a  poet,  was 
the  delight  of  his  own  age  ;  and,  fince  the  revival  of  let¬ 
ters,  he  has  been  the  delight  and  the  conftant  companion 
of  every  polite  fcholar.  Even  the  rigid  fathers  of  the 
church  have  borne  tellimony  to  his  great  merit,  in  fpite 
of  his  high-feafoned  gallantry.  The  fevere  bilhop  of 
Hippo  recommends  his  works  to  be  read,  as  containing  an 
excellent  fyftem  of  juftice,  patience,  and  frugality;  while 
they  expofe  almoft  every  fort  of  vice  to  ridicule  and  con-" 
tempt.  Yet  all  this  is  done  with  fo  much  temper  and 
good  nature,  that  the  vicious  man  himfelf  can.  fcarcely  be 
offended:  , 

Omne  vafer  vitium  ridenti  Fiaccus  amico 

Tangit ;  et  admijfus  circhn  pracordia  ludit,  s 

Callidus  excujfo  populum  fufpendere  nafo.  Perk, 

The  drefs  in  which  he  clothes  his  moral  precepts,  alfo,,' 
is  fo  Ample,  yet  fo  elegant,  that  nothing  has  equalled  itV 
hence  Horatii  curiofa  felicitas,  is  become  proverbial.  Au¬ 
guftus  had  fo  great  a  regard  for  him,  thaf  in  his  moments 
of  relaxation  he  could  never  difpenfe  with  his  abfence,. 
but  conftantly  called  for  “  the  amiable  dcbauche."  Com-' 
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plaining  one  day -.to  the  poet  that  his  odes  were  too  fhort, 
“  Take  care,”  laid  he  to  the  emperor,  “  that  your  chil¬ 
dren  do  hot  appear,  greater  than-  yourfelf.” 

Horace  was  the  firft  Roman  who  rivalled  the  Greeks  in 
lyric  poetry  through  all  its  varieties.  In  fat  ire  he  fur- 
paffed  Lucilius,  and  divides  the  palm  with  Juvenal ;  and 
in  the  familiar  epiftolary  ftyle  he  has  no  competitor.  If 
he  attempted  not  the  high  epic,  it  was  not  becaufe  he 
wanted  powers,  but  becaufe  he  poflefled  not  that  patient 
perfeverance  which  an  epic  poem  requires.  Horace  loved 
his  eafe,  and  wrote  only  by  harts.  He  indeed  called  his 
compofitions  operoj'a  carmina-,  and  they  are  evidently  high- 
ly-finillied  pieces:  but  ftiil  they  leem  originally  to  have 
been  the  fruit  of  fome  immediate  impulfe  of  no  long  du¬ 
ration,  and  to  have  been  afterwards  touched  and  retouched 
into  their  prefent  perfection.  His  Epijlola  ad  Pifones,  com¬ 
monly  called  his  Art  of  Poetry,  is  the  molt  admirable  com- 
poiition  of  the  kind  in  any  language.  The  fined:  taile,  the 
moft  delicate  expreflion,  and  the  moil  exquifite  judgment, 
are  difcoverabie  in  every  line.  If  fome  moderns  have  been 
more  methodical  and  comprehenfive  on  the  fame  fubjeft, 
how  far  are  they  not  behind  in  every  other  refpeft  !  In 
fhort,  we  venture  to  affert,  that  in  no  language  is  there 
fuch  purity  of  ftyle,  fuch  a  fund  of  good  fenfe,  and  iuch 
happinefs  of  expreffion,  as  in  the  works  of  Horace. 

The  editions  of  this  poet  have  been  fo  numerous  as 
almoft  to  defy  enumeration.  A  library  has  been  formed 
of  them  alone,  with  the  tranflations  into  various  lan¬ 
guages.  The  fulleft  catalogue  of  both  thefe  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Bipontine  Horace,  1783.  This  admirable 
poet  died  in  the  year  before  Chrift  8,  in  his  fifty-ninth 
year,  and  was  interred  near  the  tomb  of  his  patron  Me- 
caenas,  whofe  death  a  fhort  time  preceded -his  own. 

HORAZDIOWIZ',  a  town  of  Bohemia,  fituated  on 
the  river  Ottawa :  eighteen  miles  eaft  of  Pifek,  and  twenty- 
two  north-weft  of  Prachatiz. 

HQRB,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Swabia,  fituated  on  the 
Neckar,  with  a  confiderable  trade  in  woollen  goods  :  ten 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Rotenburg,  and  twenty-eight  fouth- 
weft  of  Stuttgart. 

KOR'BURG,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Rhine,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftrift  of  Colmar :  half  a  league  north-eaft  of  Colmar, 
and  two  north-weft  of  New  Brifach. 

HOR'BY,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Skone  : 
twenty-four  miles  fouth-weft  of  Chriftianftadt. 

HORCAJA'DA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
,Leon  :  forty  miles  eaft  of  Civdad  Rodrigo. 

HORCA'JO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile  :  twentyT 
feven  miles  Ibuth-fiouth-weft  of  Hueta. 

HOR'CHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  on  the  Upper 
Rhine,  and  biftiopric  of  Worms:  two  miles  fouth  of 
Worms. 

ROR'CISBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Upper  Sax¬ 
ony  :  one  mile  north-eaft  of  Skltzwedel. 

HOR'DA,  f  In  old  records,  a  cow  in  calf.  Phillips. 

HORDA'CEOUS,  adj.  [ hordcum ,  Lat.  barley.]  Made  of 
barley.  Scott. 

HORDE,  f  A  clan  ;  a  migratory  race  of  people  : 

Of  loft  mankind,  in  polilh’d  flavery  funk, 

Drove  martial  horde  on  horde  with  dreadful  fweep, 

And  gave  the  vanquilh’d  world  another  form..  Thom  fin. 

HORDE/OLUM,  f.  [from  hordcum ,  Lat.  barley.]  A  tu¬ 
bercle  on  the  eyelid  refembling  a  barley-corn. 

HORDE'RIUM,  /.  In  old  records,  a  hoard  ;  a  treafure  j 
a  {tore. 

HOR'DEUM,  f.  [either  herridum,  Lat.  from  korreo,  on 
account  of  its  long  awns  or  beards ;  or,  fmee  it  was  an¬ 
ciently  written  fordcum,  rather  from  tpefiu,  Gr.  to  feed  or 
nourilh,  whence  <po%&/)  and  forbea,  and,  changing  the  b  into 
d,  fordcum.  VoJ/ius.]  Barley.,  and  Barley  Grass;  in 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  triandria,  order  digynia,  na¬ 
tural  order  of  grade's.  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx  : 
.common  receptacle  lengthened  into  a  fpike  \  glume  fix- 
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leaved,  three- flowered  ;  flowers  fefiile  ;  leaflets  d:  ft  ant,  in 
airs,  linear,  acuminate.  Corolla:  two-valved  ;  lower  valve 
ellying, angular,  ovate-acuminate,  longer  than  the  calyx, 
ending  in  a  long  awn  ;  inner  valve  lanceolate,  flat,  fmaller ; 
neftary- two-leaved  ;  leaflets  ovate,  {harp,  ciliafe.  Stamina  : 
filaments  three,  capillary,  fhorter  than  the  corolla;  antherae 
oblong.  Piftillum  :  germ  ovate-turbinate  ;  ftyies  two,  vil- 
lofe,  reflex;  ftigmas  iimilar.  Pericarpium :  none;  the  co¬ 
rolla  grows  round  the  feed,  without  opening.  Seed:  ob¬ 
long,  bellying,  angular,  acuminate  to  both  ends,  marked 
with  a  groove  on  one  fide,  (covered  with  the  permanent 
corolla  ;  radicles  of  the  embryo  fix,  G.)- — EJJcntial  CharaSler. 
Calyx  lateral,  two-valved,  (valves  narrow,  acuminate,  dif- 
tant,  all  together  forming  a  . fix-leaved  involucre,)  one- 
flowered,  by  threes,  at  each  toothlet  of  the  rachis. 

Species.  I.  Barleys.  1.  Hordeum  vulgare,  or  fpring  bar¬ 
ley  :  all  the  florets  hermaphrodite,  and  awned-in  two  very 
upright  rows.  Of  the  fpring  barley,  which  is  principally 
cultivated  in  England,  the  farmers  make  two  forts,  viz. 
the  common,  and  the  rath-ripe,  barley;  but  they  are  in 
faft  the  fame:  for  the  rath-ripe  has  only  been  an  altera¬ 
tion,  occaiioned  by  being  long  cultivated  upon  warm  gra¬ 
velly  lands.  The  feeds  of  this,  when  fown  in  cold  or 
ftrong  land,  will  the  firft  year  ripen  near  a  fortnight  earlier 
than  the  feeds  taken  from  ftrong  land;  therefore  the  far¬ 
mers  in  the  vales  generally  purchafe  their  feed-barley  from 
the  warm  land;  for,  if  laved  in  the  vales  two  or  three 
years,  it  will  become  full  as  late  in  ripening  as  the  com¬ 
mon  barley  of  their  own  product ;  and  the  farmers  on  the 
warm  land  are  alfo  obliged  to  procure  their  feed-barley 
from  the  ftrong  land,  otherwife  their  grain  would  dege¬ 
nerate  in  bulk  and  fulnefs,  which  by  thus  changing  is 
prevented.  This  fort  of  barley  is  eafily  diftinguifhed  by 
the  two  orders  of  beards,  or  awns,  which  ftand  ereft;  the 
chaff  being  alfo  thinner  than  that  of  the  fecond  and  fourth 
forts,  is  elteemed  better  for  malting.  It  is  not  known 
where  this  or  any  other  fort  of  grain  grows  wild.  Cardan 
pretended  that  barley  was  a  native  of  Athol  in  Scotland  ; 
Reidefel  fays  the  fame  of  Sicily;  and  it  has  lately  been 
affirmed  to  be  found  on  the  banks  of  Samara,  a  river  of 
Tartary.  Diodorus  Siculus  aferibes  the  firft  culture  of 
barley  to  Ofiris,  who  difeovered  it  in  a  wild  ftate.  The 
ancients  fed  their  horfes  with  barley,  as  we  do  with  oats. 
It  was  eaten  alfo  in  bread  by  the  lower  fort  of  people ; 
and  the  gladiators  were  called  hordearii,  from  their  feeding 
on  this  graip.  I11  fome  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe 
they  have  two  crops  of  barley ;  one  fown  in  autumn  and 
cut  in  May,  and  another  fown  in  fpring  and  cut  in  au¬ 
tumn.  In  fome  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  it  is 
called  horn  exclufively ;  and  it  is  much  cultivated  there  on 
account  of  its  taking  a  lefs  time  to  ripen  than  other  forts 
of  grain.  In  Lapland,  fifty-eight  days  only,  or  about  two 
months,  elapfe  between  the  lowing  and  the  cutting  it. 
But  it  is  the  fecond  fort  which  is  ufually  fown  in  northern 
climates.  Rath-ripe  or  Patney  barley  is  faid  to  have  been 
returned  to  the  barn  in  England  in  two  months. 

f3.  H.  coelefte,  or  Siberian  barley,  called  in  German 
himmdfgcrjle ,  or  hvrnmcljkom  ;  in  Swedilh,  himmeljkorn  in 
French,  orge  cclejle ;  was  introduced  in  1768  by  Mr.  Kali- 
day,  who  received  a  wine-glafs  fulL  of  this  grain,  on  the 
the  25th  of  May,  1767,  from  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  &c.  at  London,  with  this  information,  that  a  foreign 
nobleman  had  prefented  that  fociety  with  about  a  pint  of 
it,  and  that  it  came  from  Siberia.  In  1768,  Mr.  Haliday, 
having  near  a  quart  of  the  leed,  lowed  the  whole  in  drills, 
the  firft  week  in  May.  The  produce  was  hung  up  in  facks 
in  the  ear,  and  in  the  beginning  of  April,  1769,  was 
threfhed  out,  and  produced  near  a  bulhel.  On  the  19th 
and  20th  of  that  month  it  was  fown  in  drills,  and  was 
reaped  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  Auguft.  The  produce 
was  about  thirty-fix  bulhels  of  clean  corn.  Two  bulhels 
weighing  132  pounds,  being  fent  to  the  mill,  yielded 
eighty  pounds  of  fine  flour,  equal  to  London  leconds, 
forty  pounds  of  a  coarfer  fort,  and  twelve  pounds  of  bran, 
fuperior  to  wheat  bran.  The  belt  flour  made  excellent 
1  bread. 
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bread,  fufilciently  light,  and  fo  retentive  of  moifture,  as 
to.be  as  good,  twelve  or  fourteen  days  after  baking,  as 
wheaten  bread  on  the  fourth  day.  And  twelve  pounds 
of  barley  and  the  fame  quantity  of  wheat  flour,  equally 
fine,  being  made  into  bread,  and  baked  in  the  fame  oven, 
the  wheaten  loaf  weighed  fifteen,  and  the  barley  eighteen, 
pounds.  Two  bufliels  of  it,  being  malted,  were  brewed 
into  a  half-barrel  of  ale,  and  another  of  finall  beer,  both 
of  which  proved  very  good.  Siberian  barley  has  a  broader 
blade,  of  a  much  deeper  green,  than  common  barley,  at 
-firft;  coming  up  ;  the  ears  are  ihorter,  having  only  from 
five  to  nine  grains  in  length,  whereas  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  fort  have  from  nine  to  thirteen;  and  in  all  ftages  it 
is  a  fortnight  forwarder  than  common  barley.  The  two 
forts  being  fown  in  the  fame  field  on  the  28th  of  April, 
1774.,  three  bufliels  of  each,  the  common  barley  produced 
thirty-fix  bufliels  and  a  half,  weighing  fifty-two  pounds 
each  ;  and  the  Siberian  produced  thirty-two  bulhels,  weigh¬ 
ing  fifty -eight  pounds  each  :  but  the  foil  was  very  dry, 
and  much  inclined  to  a  gravel,  which  was  to  the  difad- 
vantage  of  the  latter,  for  it  requires  a  richer  land. 

2.  Hordeum  hexaftichon,  winter  or  fquare  barley,  bear, 
or  big :  all  the  florets  hermaphrodite  and  awned,  the  grains 
placed  regularly  in  fix  rows.  Rarely  cultivated  in  the 
i'outhern  parts  of  England  ;  but  in  the  northern  counties, 
and  in  Scotland,  it  is  generally  fown,  being  much  hardier 
than  the  other  fpecies,  To  will  bear  the  cold  ;  this  has  its 
grains  difpofed  in  fix  rows.  The  grain  is  large  and  plump, 
but  it  is  not  fo  good  for  malting,  which  is  the  reafon  for 
its  not  being  cultivated  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  England, 
where  the  other  forts,  which  are  much  better  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  thrive  well. 

3.  Hordeum  diftichon,  or  common  barley:  lateral  flo¬ 
rets  male  and  awnlefs  ;  grains  angular,  imbricated.  The 
third  fort  is  the  long-eared  barley,  which  is  cultivated  in 
many  parts  of  England,  and  is  an  exceeding  good  fort ; 
but  fome  farmers  pbjeft  to  it,  becaufe  they  lay,  the  ears 
being  long  and  heavy,  it  is  more  apt  to  lodge.  This  has 
the  grains  regularly  ranged  in  a  double  row',  lying  over 
each  other  like  tiles  on  a  houfe,  or  the  lcales  of  fillies. 
The  hulk  or  chaff  of  this  barley  is  alfo  very  thin,  and  is 
much  efteemed  for  malting. 

(3.  H.  nudum.  Mortimer  fays,  that  they  cultivated  in 
Staffordfbire  a  fort  oi  naked  barky ,  or  wheat-barley,  the  ear 
ftiaped  like  barley,  but  the  grain  like  wheat ;  that  it  is 
much  fown  at  Rowley,  Hamftal,  and  Redmore,  where  they 
call  it  French  barley,  that  it  makes  good  bread,  and  good 
malt,  and  yields  a  good  increafe.  No  mention  being  made 
pf  this  grain  in  Mr.  Pitt’s  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  this 
County,  drawn  up  for  the  confideration  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  printed  in  1796  ;  we  may  conclude  that 
it  is  no  longer  cultivated  there.  Villars  delcribes  it  as 
having  a  larger  finer  grain,  the  weight  and  fize  of  wheat, 
and  feparating  from  the  hulk,  whence  its  name;  he  adds, 
that  it  is  nicer  refpefting  foil,  and  more  difficult  to  cul¬ 
tivate,  but  yields  a  larger  produce,  and  is  of  a  better  qua¬ 
lity,  than  common  barley. 

4.  Hordeum  zeocriton,  fprat  or  battledore  barley  :  late¬ 
ral  florets  male  and  awnlefs ;  grains  angular,  fpreading, 
corticated.  This  has  Ihorter  and  broader  ears  than  either 
of  the  other  forts;  the  awns,  or  beards,  are  longer,  and 
the  grains  are  placed  cjofer  together;  and,  the  awns  being 
long,  the  birds  cannot  lb  eafily  get  out  the  grains.  It 
feldom  grows  fo  tail  as  the  other  fpecies ;  and  the  ft  raw, 
being  Ihorter  and  coarfer,  is  not  veiy  good  fodder  for 
cattle. 

II.  Graffes.  5.  Hordeum  bulbofum,  or  bulbous  barley- 
grafs :  florets  in  threes,  fertile,  awned  ;  involucres  briftle- 
Ihaped,  ciiiate.  So  named  from  its  bulbous  roots,  wrapped 
up  in  whitifh  or  brownilh  broad  membranaceous  fibrous 
coats,  and  having-  ftrong  fibres  hanging  from  them.  Culms 
two  or  three,  from  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  to  three  and 
even  four  feet  high  in  different  fituations,  with  four  or  five 
joints ;  the  flieaths  of  the  lower  leaves  hirfute  with  Inert 


clofe  hairs;  of  the  upper  fimooth  and  limited,  ending  in 
a  thin,  white,  fubdiaphanous,  membrane  (orligule),  about 
half  a  line  in  length.  Leaves  a  fpa-n  or  a  foot,  lbmetiir.es 
only  a  hand,  long,  a  line  and  a  half  or  two  lines -wide, 
rough,  and  finely  toothletted  at  the-  edge,  having  very  fliort 
-hairs  on  both  lurfaces,  but  not-  fo  many  on  foe  lower. 
Spike  narrow,  three  or  four,  fonic times  near  fix,  inches 
long,  and  three  or  four  lines  broad.  The  two  lateral  flo¬ 
rets  in  each  fet  are  on  a  pedicel  half  a  line  in  length, find 
are  themieives  near  half  an  inch  long,  with  awns  near  an 
inch  in  length,  flatted  at  the  bottom ;  the  middle  floret  is 
leiflle,  about  five  lines  in  length,  with  the  outer  glume 
ending  in  an  awn  ufually  more  than  an  inch  long,  and  at 
the  bafe  two  other  awns  eight  or  ten  lines  long.  Native 
of  Italy  and  the  Levant.  Scheuchzer  found  it  about 
Rome,  in  May. 

6.  Hordeum  murinum,  or  wall  barley-gfafs  :  la'teral  flo¬ 
rets  male  awned,  middle  involucres  ciiiate.  Common  wall 
barley-grafs,  way-barley,  way-bennet,  or  rather  way-bent, 
called  alfo  wild  rye  or  rye-grafs,  has  an  annual  root ;  nu¬ 
merous  Items  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  in  height,  round, 
fmooth,  frequently  branching  at  the  bottom,  where  they 
are  procumbent,  and  bend  at  the  joints-;  thefe  are  about 
five  in  number,  fwell  out,  and  are  either  paler  than  the 
reft  of  the  culm,  or  tinged  with  purple  ;  the  upper  part  of 
them  is  ereft.  Leaves  from  three  or  four  to  fix  inches  in 
length,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  covered  with 
a  fort  down  on  both  iides.  Spikes  from  two  to  three  inches 
long,  pale  green  ;  the  middle  floret  of  each  let  is  fertile 
and  fertile ;  the  lateral  ones  are  male,  and  on  very  Ihort 
pedicels;  all  three  are  alike  in  fize  and  lhape,  or  forne- 
times  the  latter  are  a  little  Imaller.  The  outer  valve  of 
the  corolla  ends' in  an  awn  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length,  and  rough  when  handled  from  the  point  down¬ 
wards  ;  the  inner  valve  is  truncate  at  the  end,  and  fligbtlv 
emarginate  ;  from  the  bale  fprings  a  ftraight  awn,  the 
length  of  the  filaments.  This  is  a  very  common  grafs  by 
the  fide  of  paths  and  under. walls,  whence  its  trivial  names' 
both  in  Latin  and  Englifli.  t  It  flowers  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  fummer.  In  the  file  of  Thanet  it  is  laid  to  be 
well  known  to  the  innkeepers  by  the  name  of  fquirrel'-tail 
graft.  They  find  that,  if  horfes  feed  on  it  fome  time,  the 
beards  ftick  into  their  gums,  and  make  them  fo  fore,  that 
they  are  in  danger  of  being  ftarved.  The  gentleman  who 
related  this  faft,  added,  that  on  the  road  he  had  a  bill  put 
into  his  hand,  fignifying,  that  at  fuch  an  inn  travellers 
might  depend  on  having  hay  without  any  mixture  of 
fquirrel-taii  grafs.  Wall  barley-grafs  never  being  found 
in  the  body  of  a  meadow,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it 
is  not  rather  the  next  fpecies  which  produced  this  bad 
effect ;  and,  if  fo,  that  muft  not  be  recommended  for  cul¬ 
ture.  It  is  an  old  notion  that  this  grafs  is  barley  dege¬ 
nerated,  though  it  bears  more  refemblance  to  rye.  Haller 
ferioully  combats  this  error,  but  it  is  furely  now  too  vul¬ 
gar  an  one  to  be  neceflary  to  contradift  it. 

7.  Hordeum  pratenfe,  or  meadow  barley-grafs  :  all  the 
florets  awned,  the  lateral  ones  male,  all  the  invoiucels 
rugged.  Meadow  barley-grafs,  from  its  refemblance  'to 
rye  named  by  Johnfon  rye-grafs,  was  fuppofed  by  Linnaeus 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a  variety  of  the  preceding.  Ray 
obferved  long  fince,  that  it  differs  in  being  much  taller, 
and  having  Ihorter  fpikes  and  awns.  Its  height  is  almoft 
double  that  of  the  other.  The  fpike  is  more  green,  only 
half  the  length  of  that,  fquare,  with  the  awns  of  the  calyx 
as  long  as  thofe  of  the  corolla.  The  anthers  alfo  are  thres 
times  as  long  as  in  H.  murinum,  and  yellow,  whereas  hi 
that  they  are  bluifh,  and  almoft  fquare.  Our  Englifh  au¬ 
thors  mark  it  as  perennial  ;  but  Villars  takes  it  to  be  an¬ 
nual.  Native  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  France,  Swilferland', 
England,  and  probably  moft  parts  of  Europe,  in  good 
meadows,  of  which  it  lometimes  forms  a  confiderable  por¬ 
tion.  filler  affirms  that  this  is  a  very  good  grafs  for 
paftureS,  and  has  perennial  roots,  with  leafy  ftaiks  that 
do  nqt  become  ftiff  and  harlh  5  and  that,  if  duly  rolled, 
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the  roots  will  mat  and  form  a  very  clofe  fward.  It  is 
however  a  late  grafs,  and  is  thought  not  to  be  fo  pro¬ 
ductive  as  fome  others.  For  ray -grafs,  which  is  fometimes, 
but  erroneoufly,  called  rye- grafs,  and  is  very  different  from 
this,  fee  Loliu.m  percnne. 

8.  Hordeum  maritimum,  or  marfn'barley-grafs :  flowers 
awned,  the  lateral  ones  male ;  involucels  rugged,  the  in¬ 
terior  ones  of  the  males  femi-lanceolate.  At  firit  fight 
this  refembles  the  common  wall  barley-grafs,  infomuch 
that  it  might  be  doubted,  until  experiments  are  made  by 
culture,  whether  it  be  a  diftincl  fpecies ;  becaufe  fait- water 
and  fea-air  make  grafles  put  on  a  different  appearance.  It 
differs,  however,  in  having  fhorter  pyramidal  fpikes,  made 
up  of  a  greater  number  of  florets,  more  crowded  together, 
with  the  awns  more  Handing  out,  thofe  at  the  bottom 
longeft,  and  becoming  gradually  fhorter  towards  the  top 
of  the  fpike.  The  involucres  are  roughifh,  neither  ciliate 
nor  fcored.  Florets  fmooth,  the  middle  one  in  each  fet 
fefiile,  the  lateral  ones  on  very  fhort  pedicels  at  the  bale 
of  their  involucre,  and  their  awns  fomewhat  longer  than 
the  floret.  Native  of  Barbary,  and  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Europe  ;  and  of  England,  in  fait  marflies  near  the  lea  ; 
flowering  in  June  and  July.  Annua}. 

9.  Hordeum  jubatum,  or  long-bearded  barley-grafs^  awns 
and  involucres  briftle-fhaped,  and  very  long.  This  has 
the  habit  of  H.  murinum,  but  the  involucres  and  briftle- 
fhaped  awns  are  four  times  the  length  of  the  whole  fpike, 
which  gives  this  grafs  a  Angular  appearance.  Linnaeus, 
in  the  Species  Plantarum,  afligns  Canada  for  the  native 
place  or  this  grafs,  and  Kalm  for  the  difcoverer.  In  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  editions  of  the  Syftema  Vegeta- 
bilrum,  it  is  laid  to  be  a  native  of  Smyrna;  and  Scheuchzer 
fays,  that  it  was  fent  from  Smyrna  by  Sherard.  in  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Royal  Garden  at  Kew,  it  is  affigned  to 
Canada  and  Hudlon’s  Bay  ;  and  is  laid  to  have  been  in¬ 
troduced,  in  1782,  by  the  Hudfon’s  Bay  company.  In 
the  latter  woik  it  is  marked  as  biennial.  It  is  lu.ely-' im¬ 
probable  that  of  grafles  fo  nearly  allied  as  thefe,  fome 
fhould  be  annual,  others  biennial,  others  perennial. 

Propagation  and  Culture-.  All  the.  forts  of  barley  are  fown 
in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  in  a  dry  time  ;  in  lome  very  dry 
light  land,  barley  is  fown  early  in  March  ;  but,  in  ftrong 
clayey  foils,  it  is  not  fown  till  April,  and  fometimes  not 
until  the  beginning  of  May ;  but,  when  it  is  fown  late,  if 
the  feafbn  does  not  prove  very  favourable,  it  is  late  in  au¬ 
tumn  before  it  is  fit  to- mow,  unlefs  it  be  the  rath-ripe  fort, 
which  is  often  ripe  in  nine  weeks  from  the  time  of  lowing. 
Some  low  barley  upon  land  where  wheat  grew  the  former 
year  ;  but,  when  this  is  praftifed,  the  ground  fhould  be 
ploughed  the  beginning  of  Oftober,  in  a  dry  time,  laying 
it  in  fmall  ridges,  that  the  froft  may  mellow  it  the  better, 
and  this  will  improve  the  land  greatly;  and,  if  this  can 
be  ploughed  again  in  January,  or  the  beginning  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  it  will  break  and  prepare  the  ground  better;  then 
in  March  the  ground  is  ploughed  again,  and  laid  even 
where  it  is  not  very  wet;  but,  in  ftrong  wet  lands,  the 
ground  fhould  be  laid  round,  and  the  furrows  made  deep 
to  receive  the  wet.  When  this  is  finifhed,  the  common 
method  is  to  fow  the  barley-leed  with  a  broad-caft  at  two 
fowings ;  the  nrft  being  harrowed  in  once,  the  fecond  is 
harrowed  until  the  feed  is  buried  ;  the  common  allowance 
of  feed  is  four  bufhels  to  an  acre.  This  is  the  quantity 
of  orain  ufually  lown  by  the  farmers;  but,  Mr.  Philip 
Miller  obferves,  “  It  they  could  be  prevailed  on  to  alter 
this  practice,  they  would  loon  find  their  account  in  it;  for, 
if  lefs  than  half  that  quantity  were  fown,  there  would  be  a 
much  greater  produce,-  and  the  corn  be  lefs  liable  to  lodge, 
as  I  have  many  years  experienced  ;  for,  when  corn  or  any 
other  vegetable  Hands  very  clofe,  the  ftalks,  being  drawn 
up  weak-,  are  incapable  to  refift  the  force  of  winds,  or  bear 
up  under  heavy  rains  ;  but,  when  they  are  at  a  proper  dis¬ 
tance,  their  ftalks  will  .be  more  than  twice  the  fize  of  the 
other,  and  are  feldom  laid.  It  has  been  frequently  ob- 
lerved  in  fields  where  there  has  been  a  foot-path  through 
the  middle,  that  the  corn  which  lias  flood  thin  on  each 


fide  the  path  has  flood  upright,  when  all  the  reft  on  both 
fides  has  been  laid  flat  on  the  ground;  and  whoever  will 
obferve  thefe  roots  of  corn  near  the  paths,  will  find  them 
tiller  out  (i.  e.  have  a  greater  number  of  ftalks)  to  more 
than  four  times  the  quantity  of  the  other  parts  of  the  field. 
Experiments  have  been  made  by  fowing  barley  in  rows 
acrofs  divers  parts  of  the  fame  field,  and  the  grains  fowed 
thin  in  the  rows,  fo  that  the  roots  were  three  or  four 
inches  afunder  in  the  rows,  and  the  rows  at  a  foot  diftance; 
the  intermediate  fpaces  of  the  fame  field  were  at  the  fame 
time  fown  broad-caft  in  the  ulual  way.  The  fuccefs  was 
this :  the  roots  which  flood  thin  in  the  rows  tillered  out 
from  ten  or  twelve  to  upward  of  thirty  ftalks  on  each 
root,  the  ftalks  were  ftronger,  the  ears  longer,  and  the 
grains  larger  than  any  of  thofe  fown  in  the  common  way ; 
and,  when  thofe  parts  of  the  field  where  the  corn  was  fown 
in  the  ufual  way  have  been  lodged,  thefe  parts  fown  thin 
have  fupported  their  upright  pofition  againft  wind  and 
rain,  though  the  rows  have  been  made  not  only-  length¬ 
ways,  but  acrofs  the  lands,  in  feveral  pofitions,  fo  that 
there  could  be  no  alteration  in  regard  to  the  goodnefs  of 
the  land,  or  the  fituation  of  the  corn.  Therefore,  where 
fuch  experiments  have  been  frequently  made,  and  always 
attended  with  equal  fuccefs,  there  can  be  no  room  to 
doubt  which  of  the  two  methods  is  more  eligible;  fince, 
if  the  crops  were  only  fuppofed  to  be  equal  in  both,  the 
laving  more  than  half  the  corn  fown  is  a  very  great  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  deferves  a  national  confideration,  as  fuch  a 
laving,  in  fcarce  times,  might  be  a  very  great  benefit  to 
the  public. 

“  Farmers  in  general  are  very  apt  to  complain  if  their 
corn  does  not  come  up  fo  thick  as  to  cover  their  ground 
green  in  a  fhort  time,  like  grafs-fields :  but,  when  from 
the  badnefs  of  the  leafon  it  has  come  up  thin,  or  by  acci¬ 
dent  has  been  in  part  killed,  their  corn  has  been  ftronger, 
the  ears  longer,  and  the  grain  plumper,  fo  that  the  pro¬ 
duce  has  been  much  greater  than  in  thole  years  when  it 
has  come  up  thick  ;  for  the  natural  growth  of  corn  is  to 
fend  out  many  ftalks  from  a  root,  and  not  rife  fo  much  in 
height ;  therefore  it  is  entirely  owing  to  the  roots  (landing 
too  near  each  other,  when  the  ftalks  are  drawn  up  tall  and 
weak.  I  have  had  eighty-fix  ftalks  upon  one  root  of  bar¬ 
ley,  which  were  ftrong,  produced  longer  ears,  and  the 
grain  was  better  filled,  than  any  which  I  ever  faw  grow  in 
the  common  method  of  liufbandry,  and  the  land  upon 
which  this  grew  was  not  very  rich  ;  but  I  have  frequently 
obferved  on  the  fides  of  liot-beds  in  the  kitchen-gardens, 
where  barley-ftraw  has  been  tiled  for  covering  the  beds, 
that  fome  of  the  grains  left  in  the  ears'  having  dropped 
out  and  grown,  the  roots  have  produced  from  thirty  to- 
fixty  ftalks  each,  and  thofe  three  or  four  times  larger  than 
the  (talks  ever  arrive  at  in  the  common  way  :  but  to  this 
I  know  it  will  be  objected,  that  although  upon  rich  land 
in  a  garden,  thefe  roots  of  corn  may  probably  have  fo 
many  ftalks,  yet  in  poor  land  they  will  not  have  fuch  pro¬ 
duce;  therefore,  unlefs  there  is  a  greater  quantity  of  feed 
l’own,  their  crop  will  not  be  worth  (landing;  which  is  one 
of  the  greateft  fallacies  that  can  be  imagined  ;  for  to  lup- 
pofe  that  poor  land  can  nourifh  more  than  twice  the  num¬ 
ber  of  roots  in  the  fame  fpace  as  rich  land,  is  fuch  an  ab- 
lurdity,  as  one  could  hardly  fuppofe  any  perfon  of  com¬ 
mon  underftanding  guilty  of;  and  yet  fo  it  is,  for  the 
genera!  practice  is  to  allow  a  greater  quantity  of  feed  to 
poor  land  than  for  richer  ground ;  not  confidering  that, 
where  the  roots  ftand  fo  clofe,  they  will  deprive  each  other 
of  the  nourifhment,  and  itarve  themfelves,  which  is  always 
the' cafe  where  the  roots  ftand  clofe;  and  this  a  perfon 
may  at  firll  fight  obferv.e,  in  any  part  of  the  fields  where 
the  corn  happens  to  fcatter  when  they  are  fowing  it ;  or 
in  places  where,  by  harrowing,  the  feed  is  drawn  in  heaps, 
thole  patches  will  itarve,  and  never  grow  to  a  third  part 
of  the  fize  as  the  other  parts  of  the  fame  field;  and  yet* 
common  as  this  is,  it  is  little  noticed  by  farmers;  other- 
wife  they  furely  would  not  continue  their  old  cuftom  of 
lowing.  I  have  made  many  experiments  for  feveral  years 
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in  the1  pooreft  land,  and  have  always  found  that  all  crops 
which  are  fown  or  planted  at  a  greater  diftance  than  ufual, 
have  fucceeded  bell ;  and  I  am  convinced,  if  the  farmers 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  quit  their  prejudices,  and  make 
trial  of  this  method  of  fowing  their  corn  thin,  they  would 
foon  fee  the  advantage  of  this  hulbandry.” 

When  the  barley  is  lown,  the  ground  fhould  be  rolled 
after  the  firft  (hower  of  rain,  to.  break  the  clods  and  lay 
the  earth  fmooth,  which  will  render  it  better  to  mow,  and 
alfo  caufe  the  earth  to  lie  clofer  to  the  roots  of  the  corn, 
which  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  it  in  dry  weather.  Where 
barley  is  fown  upon  newly  broken-up  land,  the  ufual  me¬ 
thod  is,  to  plough  up  the  land  in  March,  and  let  it  lie 
fallow  until  June,  at  which  time  it  is  ploughed  again,  and 
fown  with  turnips,  which  are  eaten  by  fheep  in  winter, 
by  whofe  dung  the  land  is  greatly  improved ;  and  then  in 
March  following  the  ground  is  ploughed  up  again,  and 
fown  with  barley  as  before.  When  the  barley  has  been 
up  three  weeks  or  a  month,  it  will  be  a  very  good  method 
to  roll  it  over  with  a  weighty  roller,  which  will  prefs  the 
earth  ciofe  to  the  roots  of  the  corn,  and  thereby  prevent 
the  fun  and  air  from  penetrating  the  ground,  which  will 
be  of  lingular  fervice  in. dry  feafons;  and  this  rolling  of 
it  before  it  balks,  will  caufe  it  to  till  out  into  a  greater 
number  of  links;  fo  that,  if  the  plants  fhould  be  thin, 
this  will  caufe  them  to  (bread  fo  as  to  fill  the  ground,  and 
likewife  ftren'gtiv.-n  the  ftalks. 

The  time  for  cutting  barley  is,  when  the  red  colour  of 
the  ears  is  olf,  and  the  ft  raw  turns  yellow,  and  the  ears 
begin  to  hang  down  ;  in  the  north  of  England  they  always 
reap  their  bvley,  and  make  it  up  in  (heaves,  as  p  radii  fed 
here  for  wheat,  by  which  method  they  do  not  lofe  near 
fo  much  corn,  and  it  is  alfo  more  handy  to  ftack  ;  but  this 
method  cannot  fo  well  be  pradHled  where  there  are  many 
weeds  amongtt  the  corn,  which  is  too  frequently  the  cafe 
in  the  rich  kinds  near  London,  efpecialiy  in  moiit  feafons ; 
therefore,  when  this  is  the  cale,  the  barley  miift  lie  on  the 
fwartli  till  all  the  weeds  are  dead  ;  but,  as  it  is  apt  to 
fprout  in  wet  weather,  it  muft  be  lhaken  up,  and  turned 
every  fair  day  after  rain  to  prevent  it.  When  it  is  carried 
in,  it  Ihouicl  be  thoroughly  dry,  otherwife,  if  it  be  (tacked 
wet,  it  will  turn  mufty;  or  if  too  green,  it  is  fubjedt  to 
burn  in  the  mow.  The  common  produce  of  barley,  is  two 
and  a  half  or  three  quarters  on  an  acre ;  but  we  have 
fometimes  known  fix  or  feven  quarters  on  an  acre. 

The  farmer  is  governed  by  feafons,  and  by  other  necef- 
fary  work  which  he  may  have  to  perform  ;  but,  when  he 
can,  to  fow  early  is  one  of  tide  molt  important  articles  in 
the  culture  of  barley,  if  three  ploughings  can  be  given 
in  time,  it  is  belt  to  get  the  feed  in  feme  time  in  March 
at  fartheft  ;  and  Come  farmers,  rather  than  defer  the  fow¬ 
ling,  will  throw  in  the  crop  on  one  earth,  in  Norfolk,  they 
commonly  fow  on  their  light  lands  in  April,  and  on  the 
moift  lands  in  May ;  and  they  think  that,  where  they  are 
much  fubjedt  to  weeds,  they  have  the  belt  crops  when 
they  fow  late.  Early  (owing,  however,  has  been  gaining 
ground  for  feme  years  pall.  And  it  appears  from  an  ex- 
pc  iment  accurately  made  by  a  very  intelligent  cultivator, 
that  more  grain  was  produced  from  fowiag  in  January 
than  at  any  other  time.. 

The  following  experiments  were  tried  by  the  late  earl 
of  Orford,  to  aicertain  the  effeft  of  early  (owing: — The 
common  management  of  the  turnip  hufbandry  in  Norfolk, 
has  this  evil  in  it ;  that  the  crop  is  kept  for  feeding- fo 
late  in  the  fpring,  that  the  fucceeding  barley  often  buffers 
confiderably,  fometimes  to  the  amount  or  the  value  of 
the  turnips.  In  1785,  twenty-three  acres  of  turnips  being 
fed  oif,  barley  was  fown,  three  buftels  and  a  half  to  the 
acre,  on  the  7th  of  February,  in  the  manner  of  wheat  on 
the  ridge;  the  land  having  been  half-ploughed,  on  . to 
four-furrow  ridges.  Sharp  frofts  followed  the  (owing,  and 
the  feed  lay  five  weeks  before  it  appeared  ;  but  the  crop 
received  no  injury.  It  was  reaped.  The  produce  was  five 
quarters,  one  buftvel,  and  one  peck,  on  an  acre';  a  very 
good  and  (hort  fample.  In- 1787,  thirty  acres  were  fown 
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as  before,  on  turnip-land,  and  on  ridge  and  furrow;  be¬ 
ginning  on  the  6th  of  February.  The  produce  five  quar¬ 
ters  one  peck  on  an  acre ;  the  fample  (hort  and  good, 
weighing  fourteen  ftone  feven  pounds  the  fack. 

In  that  part  of  Effex  where  they  underftand  the  barley- 
culture  well,  they  defpair  of  a  great  crop,  if  the  feed  is 
not  in  the  ground  in  March  ;  but  they  fow  as  foon  as  their 
lands  are  dry  enough,  from  the  laft  week  in  February  to 
the  middle  of  April.  Mr.  Young  obferves  on  this  prac¬ 
tice,  that  early  fowing  is  a  point  almoft  fufficient  to  turn 
the  (cale  in  favour  of  bad  land,  in  comparifon  with  good 
ill-managed.  In  Suffolk  they  generally  give  three  fpring- 
ftirrings,  by  which  means  it  is  common  to  fee  them  fow¬ 
ing  barley  in  May  ;  but  no  great  or  good  crops  can  be 
gained  fo.  When  barley  is  to  follow  turnips,  the  belt  far¬ 
mers  in  many  feafons  watch  the  lucky  moment  of  plough¬ 
ing  their  turnip-lands,  when  they  will  break  up  into  fine 
mould ;  one  earth  will  then  bring  them  into  crumbling 
order,  and  the  harrows  make  them  as  fine  as  a  garden  : 
in  fuch  a  cafe  the  feed  is  got  in  early,  and  the  land  at  the 
fame  time  time  is  in  good  tillage.  After  all,  the  ripening 
of  the  crop  \vill  depend  upon  the  time,  not  of  the  feeds 
being  fown,  but  of  their  vegetating;  and  therefore  unlefs 
the  feafon  be  propitious,  and  the  land  in  proper  order, 
early  fowing  of  itfelf  will  avail  little. 

The  heft  foil  for  barley  is  that  which  is  dry  and  heal¬ 
thy,  rather  light  than  lliff,  but  yet  of  fufficient  tenacity 
and  llrength  to  retain  the  moifture.  If  the  land  be  poor, 
it  fhould  be  dry  and  warm,  and  when  fo,  will  often  bear 
better  corn  than  richer  land  in  a  cold  and  wet  fituation. 
Much  bailey,  however,  is  grown  on  heavy  lands,  both 
after  wheat  and  on  a  fallow. 

Barley  ufually  fucceeds  wheat  or  turnips,  fometimes 
vetches  and  other  crops,  or  is  put  in  on  a  fallow,  or  on 
turf.  After  wheat,  the  foil  is  winter-fallowed  by  three 
ploughings:  the  firft  lengthways  in  November;  the  fecoiul 
acrofs  in  March  ;  the  laft  or  (eed-ploughing  lengthways. 
Between  the  two  laft  ploughings  the  foil  is  harrowed,  and 
the  quich,  if  any,  deftroyed. 

In  Norfolk,  when  wheat- footing  is  finifhed,  the  farmer 
begins  to  [cale  in  his  wheat-ftubbles  fora  winter  fallow. 
If  the  land  lie  in  narrow  work,  the  ridgelets  are  fplit ;  if 
in  warps,  the  ground  is  likewife  ploughed  clean,  but  very 
fleet.  The  beginning  of  March  the  land  is  harrowed,  and 
prefently  after  the  wheat-ftubbles  are  taken  up  by  a  full- 
pitch  crofs-ploughing  ;  or,  if  the  feafon  be  wet,  and  the 
f’oii  heavy,  lie  reveries  the  ridges.  In  April  he  harrows, 
and  begins  (tirring  for  barley,  with  another  full-pitch 
ploughing,  lengthways ;  generally  gathering  the  foil  either 
into  five-pace  or  ten-pace  warps,  in  which  it  lies  until 
feed  -  time ;  when  it  is  harrowed,  rolled,  fown;  ploughed 
fleet,  reverfing  the  warps,  and  ) lading  down  the  furrows ; 
fo  as  to  render  the  entire  furface  as  even  and  level  as  may 
be.  After  turnips,  the  foil  is  generally  broken  up-as  fa  ft 
as  the  turnips  are  got  off ;  if  early  in  winter,  by  rice- 
balking  ;  if  late,  by  a  plain  ploughing.  The  general  prac¬ 
tice,  if  time  will  permit,  is  to  plough  three  times ;  the  firft 
fleet  or  (hallow,  the  fecond  full-pitch,  -the  laft  a  mean 
depth,  with  which  the  feed  is  ploughed  in.  But  when  it 
is  late  before  the  turnips  are  got  off,  fometimes  the  ground 
is  only  ploughed  once,  and  the  feed  fown  above  ;  but 
more  frequently  it  is  broken  by  three  ploughings,  as 
above,  though  perhaps  there  is  not  more  than  a  week  to 
perform  them  in.  Such  is  the  practice  in  Norfolk,  where 
farmers  in  general  are  mailers  in  the  art  of  cultivating 
barley. 

In  ElTex  they  plough  five  times,  four  in  the  failow-year, 
throwing  the  land  on  to  ridge  for  winter  by  the  fourth  ; 
then  they  take  the  firft  opportunity  of  hard  frofts  to  carry 
on  their  compofts  at  the  rate  of  twenty  or  thirty  loads  to 
the  acre;  thefe  are  farm-yard  dung  mixed  up  with  turf; 
after  this,  they  take  the  firft  opportunity  of  the  lands  being 
dry  enough  to  plough  and  fow  the  barfey,  from  the  laft  week 
in:  February,  to  the  middle  of  April ;  but,  if  the  feed  is  not 
in  the  ground  in  March,  they  defpair  of  a  great  crop.  This 
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barley-culture  is  very  good;,  it  is  an  excellent  prartice  to 
plough  and  fow  in  the  fpring,  inftead  of  giving  prepara¬ 
tory  ploughings  when  the  feed  fhouid  be  in  the  earth. 

Many  farmers  fow  four  bufhels  of  feed  on  an  acre,  which 
is  too  much  ;  and  fome  few  fow  no  more  than  two  bufhels, 
which  is  generally  allowed  to  be  too  little,  after  all  that 
Mr.  Miller  has  laid  in  favour  of  thin  fovving.  Four  bufhels 
is  very  general;  but  in  fome  places  three  bufhels  and  a 
half,  and  in  others  three  bufhels,  is  the  average  or  medium 
quantity  of  barley  fown. 

Brining  and  liming  feed-barley  previous  to  fcwing  it  is 
a  commprf  practice;  it  is,  however,  reprobated  by  fome, 
and  liming  is  even  thought  to  be  prejudicial.  Such  as  are 
of  the  latter  opinion,  recommend  the  fprinkling  a  little 
foot  with  the  water,  to  fecure  the  feed  from  infects.  It  is 
certain  that  barley,  which  has  been  wetted  for  malting, 
and  begins  to  fprout,  will  come  up  fooner  in  a  dry  feed- 
time;  and  in  f'uch  a  feafon  this  grain  will  not  only  lie 
long  in  the  ground,  but  come  up  and  ripen  very  unequally. 
To  avoid  tltefe  evils,  to  give  the  infant  barley  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  feed-weeds,  and  a  chance'  of  coming  to  market 
l’ooner,  it  feems  a  good  method  to  fteep  the  feed  intended 
for  lowing.  This  may  be  either  in  clean  water  or  the 
drainings  of  the  dung-heap,  in  which  it  may  lie  covered 
for  twenty-four  hours,  or  even  longer,  if  the  land  be  very 
dry,  and  there  be  no  likelihood  of  rain  for  ten  days.  Sow 
the  grain  wet  from  fteepir.g,  without  any  thing,  or  with 
lifted  wood-afhes.  The  fower  mult  put  in  a  fourth  or  a 
third  more  feed  in  bulk  than  he  wodld  of  dry  grain,  the 
feed  being  fwelied  in  that  proportion;  and  he  may  expert 
it  up  in  a  fortnight  at  fartheft. 

The  common  method  of  fowing  barley  is  broadcajl  at 
two  fowings ;  the  firft  harrowed  in  once,  the  fecond  twice. 
In  Norfolk,  almoft  all  the  barley  is  fown  under-furrow; 
that  is,  the  furface  having  been  fmoothed  by  the  harrow 
and  roller,  the  feed  is  fown  and  ploughed  under  with  a 
fhallow  furrow :  a  method  admirably  adapted  to  a  light 
dry  foil ;  and  indeed  to  any  foil  which  is  light  enough  to 
produce  good  barley,  provided  it  be  rendered  fufficiently 
line,  and  the  feed  be  not  buried  too  deep.  However,  if 
the  feafon  be  wet,  and  the  foil  cold  and  heavy,  good  far¬ 
mers  not  unfrequently  fow  barley  above,  as  is  the  general 
cuftom  in  other  counties.  And  this  feems  to  be  a  reafon- 
able  praftice;  for  in  a  dry  fpring  and  light  land,  fowing 
under  feems  rnoft  eligible  ;  and  in  a  cold  fpring,  or  -when 
the  foil  is  rough  with  clods,  fowing  above  appears  to  be 
equally  good  management. 

Whether  grafs-feeds  are  fown  over  the  barley  or  not, 
the  furface  is  harrowed  prefently  after  the  lalt  ploughing; 
and,  when  the  barley  is  up,  it  is  run  over  with  a  light 
roller,  to  break  the  clods,  and  clofe  the  earth  about  the 
roots,  which  is  a  great  advantage  to  it  in  dry  weather.  In 
heavy  lands,  if  the  harrow  leaves  any  clods,  they  are  broken 
with  the  clotting-beetle,  and,  if  any  quich  is  pulled  up,  it 
is  deftroyed.  When  the  barley  has  been  up  three  weeks 
or  a  month,  it  is  a  good  way  to  roll  it  again  with  a  heavy 
roller,  which  will  prevent  the  fun  and  air  from  penetrating 
the  ground  to  the  injury  of  the  roots.  It  will  alfo  caufe 
the  barley  to  tiller  out,  fo  that,  if  the  plants  be  thin,  the 
ground  will  be  filled,  and  the  fialks  ftrengthened.  If  the 
blade  fhouid  grow  too  rank,  mowing  is  a  much  better  me¬ 
thod  than  feeding  it  down  with  fheep ;  becaule  the  fcythe 
takes  off  only  the  rank  tops,  but  the  fheep,  being  fond  of 
the  fweet  end  of  the  llalk  next  the  root,  will  often  bite  fo 
clofe  as  to  injure  its  future  growth. 

Of  Drill  fowing. — Grain  fown  by  hand  broadcaf  mud  fall 
at  unequal  depths;  the  feeds  confequently  fprout  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  :  that  which  is  buried  where  the  earth  is  moift 
foon  appears,  wliillt  fuch  as  is  near  the  furface  lies  baking 
in  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  does  not  vegetate  till  plentiful 
rains  have  moiftened  the  foil :  hence  an  inequality  of  crop, 
an  accident  to  which  barley  is  particularly  liable.  Of  the 
two  common  methods  of  fowing  barley,  ploughing  in 
liuries  too  deep,  and  that  fown  under  the  harrow  is  too 
much  txpofed  to  birds;  whereas  by  the  drill  the  feed  is 
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all  rlepofited  regularly  at  the  proper  depth.  To  this  ad¬ 
vantage  peculiar  to  drilling  we  may  add,  the  faving  which 
is  made  in  the  feed,  and  the  opportunity  which  is  given 
by  this  praftice  to  keep  the  crop  perfectly  clean  by  hoeing. 
The  quantity  of  feed  ufed  in  drilling  by  different  perfons 
is  from  fix  pecks  to  three  bufhels ;  but  it  is  bad  economy 
in  general  to  be  too  fp.  ring  of  feed,  and  it  is  hardly  ad- 
vifeable  to  fow  lefs  than  two  bufhels  on  an  acre.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  it  fhouid  be  thought  proper  to  ufe  even  three  bufhels, 
it  will  ftill  be  a  confiderable  laving.  Drilling  indeed  can¬ 
not  fo  well  be  prartif'ed  on  heavy  foils ;  but  it  may  have 
place  on  thofe  which  are  light  and  friable,  and  therefore 
peculiarly  adapted  to  barley.  Such  foils  are  not  injured 
by  horfes  going  repeatedly  upon  them;  and,  being  almofl 
always  under  command,  the  horfe-hoe  may  .go  over  them 
whenever  the  farmer  is  rnoft  at  leifure. 

Dr.  Hunter,  in  his  Georgical  Effays,  gives  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  an  experiment  on  this  fubjert :  “  la 
the  fpring  of  the  year  1769,  I  lowed  an  acre  of  barley,  in 
equidiftant  rows,  with  the  drill-plough,  in  a  field  which 
was  fown  with  the  farpe  grain,  and,  upon  the  fame  day, 
broadcaft.  The  broadcaft  took  three  bufhels  per  acre ;  the 
drill  required  only  fix  pecks.  The  drills  were  eight  inches 
afunder,  and  the  feed  was  lodged  about  two  inches  within 
the  foil.  The  drill  r.cre  was  finifhed  within  the  hour.  -In 
the  courfe  of  growing,  the  drilled  barley  feemed  greener, 
and  bore  a  broader  leaf,  than  the  broadcaft.  When  the 
ears  were  formed  throughout  the  field,  the  ear  of  the 
drilled  barley  was  plainly  diflinguifhed  to  be  near  half  an 
inch  longer  than  the  broadcaft,  and  the  grains  feemed  fuller 
and  better  fed.  Being  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  this,  I  dug 
up  fome  roots  of  both,  and  found  that  the  pipe  of  com  ¬ 
munication  between  the  feminal  and  coronal  roots  of  the 
drilled  barley  was  confiderably  longer  than  in  the  broad¬ 
caft.  The  produce  of  two  hundred  fquare  yards  of  the 
broadcafl  and  drilled  barley  was  carefully  houfed,  and  af¬ 
terwards  threfhed  out.  The  drilled  exceeded  the  other 
nearly  one-fifth  in  meafure,  and  weighed  heavier  at  the 
rate  of  two  pounds  in  the  bufhel.”  See  more  on  this 
fubjert  under  Wheat ,  in  the  article  Tr-iticum.  For  the 
culture  of  the  fpecies  5-9,  fee  Grass.  See  alfo  Elymus 
and  Triticum. 

HORDICA'LXA,  f.  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  feftival  in 
which  cattle  were  facrificed  big  with  young. 

HORDICID'IA,/  The  hordicalia.  Scott. 

HO'REB,  a  mountain  of  Arabia  Petirea,  and  very  near 
or  quite  contiguous  to  Mount  Sinai.  Though  many  au¬ 
thors  confound  them,  yet  it  does  not  clearly  appear  from 
the  writings  of  Mofes,  that  they  were  one  and  the  fame. 
Here  Mofes  faw  the  vifion  of  the  burning  bufli  ;  from 
which  circumftance  it  feems  to  have  gained  the  name  of 
the  “  Mount  of  God.”  It  was  the  eleventh  place  of 
encampment  of  the  Ilraelites  during  their  journey  from 
Egypt  to  Canaan.  Here  they  were  at  the  giving  of  the 
la!w  ;  and,  during  the  abfence  of  Mofes  in  the  mount,  they 
prevailed  with  Aaron  to  make  the  golden  calf.  Here 
Mofes  finote  the  rock  at  the  divine  command,  in  order  to 
produce  water  for  the  congregation  ;  thus  it  gained  the 
names  of  Maflah  and  Meribah  :  and  it  was  here  the  pro¬ 
phet  Elijah  fled  from  the  fury  of  Jezebel.  It  was  eleven 
days  journey  from  Kadelh-barnea,  by  way  of  Mount  Seir. 
Exod.  iii.  1.  xvii.  6,  7.  Deut.  i.  2. 

‘  HO'REHOUND  (White),  fee  Marrubium.  Bafe,  fee 
Staciiys.  Black  or  Stinking,  fee  Ballota.  Water, 
fee  Lycopus. 

IIO'REM,  a  city  of  Palefline,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali.  Jofi.x ix.  38. 

HORES'TI,  anciently  a  people  of  North  Britain,  be¬ 
yond  Solway  Frith.  Now  Efkdale.  Camden. 

HO'RI,  a  man’s  name. 

HO'RIA,yi  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  inferts  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  colecptera;  the  characters  of  which 
are:  antennae  moniliform;  feelers  four,  thicker  towards 
the  tip  ;  lip  linear,  rounded  at  the  end.  Only  two  fpecies 
of  this  genus  are  known,  viz. 

1 .  Horia 
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r  Ti'-'via  dermeftoides :  body  teftaceous ;  eyes,  wing#, 
;;-.r.d  breafc,  black.  On  the  elytra  are  four  railed  ftripes, 
■the  two  hr  ft  of  whieh  run  into  one  a  little  beyond  the 
middle  :  on  the  whole  they  refemble  thole  of  the  Necy- 
dales.  The  antennae  conlilt  of  Ihort  joints,  heart-lhaped, 
flat,  and  femi-peflinated :  the  broadeft  are  in  the  middle, 
the  laft  end  in  a  point.  It  is  the  Lymexylon  dermeftoides 
of  Fabricius ;  inhabits  England,  and?  indeed  every  part 
of  Europe ;  and  is  correctly  delineated  on  the  Plate  Hi- 
«UNDO,  fig.  9. 

2.  Horia  teftacea :  rufous;  antennas  and  legs  black; 
body  cylindrical  ;  hind-thighs  thick,  and  toothed.  Inha¬ 
bits  Tranquebar. 

HOR'JA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Weft 
Gothland:  twenty  miles  north-north-weft  of  Johnkioping. 

HO'RIMS.  See  Horitks. 

HORINGEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  on  the  Upper  Rhine, 
and  principality  of  Heffe  Caffel :  fix  miles  eaft  of  Fride- 
wald,  and  thir-ty-eight  fouth-eaft  of  Caffel. 

HORIS'MUS,/  [Greek.]  A  defcription  ;  a  rhetorical 
figure  in  which  any  thing  is  defcribed,  or  let  off  to  the 
belt  advantage.  Phillips. 

HO'RITES,  an  ancient  people,  who  at  the  beginning 
dwelt  in  the  mountains  of  Seir  beyond  Jordan.  Gen.x iv.  6. 
They  had  princes,  and  were  powerful,  even  before  Efau 
made  a  conquelt  of  their  country.  The  Horites,  the  de- 
fcendants  of  Seir,  and  the  Edomites,  feem  afterwards  to 
have  been  confounded,  and  to  have  compofed  but  one 
people.  Dent.  ii.  2.  xxxiii.  2.  and  Judg.  v.  4.  They  dwelt 
in  Arabia  Petrsea,  and  Arabia  Delerta,  to  the  fouth-eaft  of 
Canaan.  We  find  the  Hebrew  word  O'nn  Chorim,  which 
in  the  book  of  Genefis  is  tranflated  Horites,  to  be  ufed  in 
an  appellative  fenfe  in  feveral  other  paffages  of  fcripture, 
and  to  fignify  nobles,  or  great  and  powerful  men.  1  Kings 
xxi.  8,  11.  Neh.  ii.  16.  iv  14.  v.  7.  vi.  17.  vii.5.  xii.  17. 
Keel.  x.  17.  [fa.  xxxiv.  12.  Jer.  xxvii.  20.  xxxix.  6.  And  it 
is  very  probable  that  the  Greeks  derived  from  hence  their 
■heroes,  in  like  manner  as  they  derived  Anax,  “  a  king,”  from 
the  fons  of  Anak,  the  famous  giant  in  Paleftine. 

HORPZON,  f.  [o§i£fu,  Gr.  to  limit,  or  bound.]  The 
line  that  terminates  the  view.  The  horizon  is  diftinguiffl- 
ed  into  fenfible  and  real :  the  fenfible  horizon  is  the  cir¬ 
cular  line  which  limits  the  view  ;  the  real  is  that  which 
would  bound  it,  if  it  could  take  in  the  hemifphere.  -  See 
the  article  Astronomy,  vol.  ii.  p.325.  and  Geogra¬ 
phy,  vol.  viii.  p.  348-355. — When  the  fea  is  w.ovked  up 
in  a  tempeft,  fo  that  the  horizon  on  every  fide  is  nothing 
but  foaming  billows  and  floating  mountains,  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  deferibe  the  agreeable  horror  that  riles  from  1'uch 
a  profpeft.  Addijon. 

The  morning  lark,  the  meffenger  of  the  day, 

■Sal.uted  in  her  fong  the  morning  gray: 

And  foon  the  fun  arofe  with  beams  fo  bright, 

That  all  th’  horizon  laugh’d  to  fee  the  joyous  fight.  Dryd. 

HORIZONTAL,  adj  [ horizontal ,  Fr.  from  / 'mizon .] 
Near  the  horizon : 

As  when  the  fun,  new  rifen, 

Looks  through  the  horizontal  mifty  air, 

Shorn  of  his  beams.  Milton. 

Parallel  to  the  horizon  5  on  a  level. — The  problem  is  re¬ 
duced  to  this  ;  what  perpendicular  height  is  neceffary  to 
place  feveral  ranks  of  rowers  in  a  plane  inclined  to  a  ho¬ 
rizontal  line  in  a  given  angle  ?  Arbutknot. 

Horizontal  Moon.  See  the  article  Astronomy, 
vol.  ii.  p.  383. 

HORIZONTALLY,  adv.  [from  horizontal .]  In  a  di¬ 
rection  parallel  to  the  horizon. — -As  it  will  not  fink  into 
the  bottom,  fo  will  it  neither  float  above,  like  lighter  bo¬ 
dies  ;  but,  being  near  in  weight,  lie  Tuperficially,  or  al- 
moft  horizontally  unto  it.  Brown. 

HOR'LA,  a  river  of  Poland,  which  runs  into  the  Oder, 
eight  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Glogaw. 

HOR'LA,  a  river  of  Silefia,  which  rifes  in  the  north 
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part  of  the  principality  of  Oels,  and  runs  into  the  Barfch 
near  Hernftadt. 

HOR'LA,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Upper  Saxony,  and 
county  of  Mansfeld:  four  miles  fouth-weft  of  Wippra. 

HOR'LE,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of  Dron- 
theim  :  forty-eight  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Romfdal. 

HORLO'FA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Skone  :  eleven  miles  eaft  of  Lund. 

HOR'MAH,  or  Ze'phath,  a  city  of  Paleftine,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  fituated  in  the  fouthern  part  of 
that  province  near  the  borders  of  Edom.  It  was  after¬ 
wards  afligned  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  as  their  inheritance 
was  included  within  that  of  Judah,  and  previous  to  its 
conqueft  was  the  feat  of  one  of  the  Canaanitifli  kings. 
Jofli.  xii.  14.  xv.  30.  xix.  4.  Judges,  i.  17. 

HOR'MANS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Auftria :  fix 
miles  north- north-eaft  of  Weitra. 

HOR'MANSTORFF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Auftria-; 
four  miles  north  of  Korn  Neuburg. 

HOR'MINUM,yi  in  botany.  See  Bartsia,  Betonica, 
Melissa,  Nepeta,  and  Salvia. 

HORMIS'DAS,  a  name  which  fome  of  the  Perfian  kings 
bore  in  the  reign  of  the  Roman  emperors.  See  the  arti¬ 
cle  Persia. 

HOR'MONT,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  La- 
riftan:  eleven  leagues  eaft-north-eaft  of  Lar. 

HOR'MUS,  f.  With  the  ancients,  a  kind  of  dance. 

Phillips. 

HORN,  /]  \_haurn,  Gothic  ;  horjtn.  Sax.  horn,  Dutch.] 
The  hard  bodies  which  grow  on  the  heads  of  fome  gra¬ 
minivorous  quadrupeds,  and  ferve  them  for  weapons. — No 
beaft  that  hath  horns  hath  upper  teeth  Bacon 
Zetus  rifes  through  the  ground, 

Bending  the  bull’s  tough  neck  with  pain. 

That  toffes  back  his  horns  in  vain.  Addifon. 

An  inftrument  of  wind-mufic. — There’s  apoft  come  with 
his  horn  full  of  good  news.  Shakefpeare. 

Fair  Afcanius,  and  his  youthful  train, 

With  horns  and  hounds  a  hunting-match  ordain.  Dryden. 

The  extremity  of  the  waxing  or  waining  moon,  as  men¬ 
tioned  by  poets : 

She  blefs’d  the  bed,  fuch  fruitfulnefs  convey’d, 

That  ere  ten  moons  had  fliarpen’d  either  horn , 

To  crown  their  blifs,  a  lovely  boy  was  born.  Dryden. 

The  feelers  of  a  fnail.  Whence  the  proverb.  To  draw  in 
the  horns ,  to  reprefs  One’s  ardour : 

Love’s  feeling  is  more  foft  and  fenfible, 

Tliaji  are  the  tender  horns  of  cockled  fnails.  Shakefpeare- 
A  drinking-cup  made  of  horn.  Antler  of  a  cuckold  : 
Merchants  vent’ring  through  the  main. 

Slight  pirates,  rocks,  and  horns,  for  gain.  Hudibras. 

There  is  no  term,  which  occurs  fo  often  figuratively  in 
the  facred  writers,  as  that  of  a  horn.  By  this  they  denoted 
any  thing  fuper-eminent  and  powerful.  The  Ifraelites 
were  forbidden  to  make  any  reprefentation  in  ftone  or 
metal ;  fo  that  we  have  no  inltance  from  them  of  its  being 
ever  reprefented  to  the  eye.  The  fame  was  a  fymbol  among 
the  Egyptians  ;  they  copied  it  in  ftone  and  brafs ;  and  af¬ 
fixed  the  reprefentation  of  a  horn  to  the  ltatues  of  their 
kings  and  deities.  But' though  this  was  a  common  em¬ 
blem  in  thefe  -two  nations,  it  does  not  follow  that  one 
borrowed  it  from  the  other.  It  was  a  general  type  of 
early  date,  and  in  almolt  univerfal  acceptation  in  every 
nation  of  old,  to  whofe  hiftory  we  can  gain  accefs ;  it  was 
an  emblem  of  affluence  and  power;  whence  cornucopia,  the 
horn  of  plenty. 

Horn  is  an  article  of  confiderable  utility  in  the  arts 
and  manufactures.  Bullocks  horns,  foftened  by  the  fire, 

, ferve  to  make  lanthorns,  combs,  knives,  ink-horns,  to¬ 
bacco-boxes,  &c.  and  the  horn  being  dyed  or  ftained  of 

various 
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various  colours,  produces  the  greater  variety.  Horn  is 
alfo  made  to  imitate  tortoife-lhell.  For  this  purpofe  take 
of  quick-lime  two  parts,  and  of  litharge  one  part ;  tem¬ 
per  them  together  to  the  confiltence  of  a  foft  pafte  with 
i'oap-ley.  Put  this  pafte  over  all  the  parts  of  the  horn, 
except  fuch  as  are  intended  to  be  left  tranlparent,  in  or¬ 
der  to  give  it  a  nearer  refemblance  of  the  tortoife-fhell. 
The  horn  mult  remain  in  this  manner  covered  with  the 
pafte  till  it  be  thoroughly  dry  ;  when,  the  pafte  being 
brulhed  off,  the  horn  will  be  found  partly  opaque,  and 
partly  tranlparent,  in  the  manner  of  tortoife-fhell ;  and,  if 
judicioufly  performed,  will  be  fcarcely  diftinguifhable 
from  it. 

Human  Horns.  In  Dr.  Leigh’s  Natural  Hiftory  of  Lan- 
cafhire,  is  the  figure  of  a  woman  with  two  horns.  When 
fhe  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  an  excrefcence  grew 
upon  her  head  like  a  wen,  which  continued  thirty  years, 
and  then  grew  into  two  horns.  After  four  years  fire  calt 
them,  and  in  their  place  grew  two  others.  After  four 
years  fhe  call:  thefe  alfo;  and.  the  horns  which  were  on 
her  head  in  1668  (the  time  when  the  account  was  writ¬ 
ten)  were  then  ioofe.  Her  pifture  and  one  of  her  horns 
were  preferved  in  Afhmole’s  mufeum.  In  the  univerfity 
library  at  Edinburgh,  is  alfo  preferved  a  horn  which  was 
cut  from  the  head  of  Elizabeth  Love,  in  tire  50th  year  of 
her  age.  It  grew  three  inches  above  the  ear,  and  was 
growing  feven  years. 

HORN,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Eaft 
Gothland:  thirty-two  miles  fouth  of  Linkioping. 

HORN,  or  Hoo'ren,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Auftria, 
celebrated  for  its  beer,  made  of  oats,  font  by  water  to  all 
the  principal  towns  of  Auftria  :  forty  miles  north-weft  of 
Vienna.  Lat.  48.  35.  N.  Ion.  33.21.  E.  Ferro. 

HORN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Weftphalia,  and  county 
of  Lippe,  near  which  is  a  plain,  called  Vinfdd,  or  the  Field 
cf  ViElory,  fuppofed  to  be  the  place  where  Varus  perifhed  : 
fix  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Detmouid.  Lat.  51.54.  N. 
Ion.  26.  1.  E.  Eerro. 

HORN.  See  Hoorn. 

HORN.  See  Cape  Horn. 

HORN,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Weft  Florida,  in  the 
American  States,  between  Ship  and  Maffacre  iflands :  fe- 
venteen  miles  long,  and  about  a  mile  wide. 

HORN  under  HORN.  The  promifcuous  feeding  of 
bulls  and  cows  in  fucceflion,  that  are  allowed  to  run  to¬ 
gether  upon  the  fame  common.  Spelman.  To  which  may 
be  added,  that  the  commoning  of  cattle  horn  with  horn , 
•was  properly  when  the  inhabitants  of  different  diltrifts  let 
their  common  herds  run  upon  the  fame  open  common, 
that  lay  within  the  bounds  of  feveral  parifhes,  and  there¬ 
fore,  that  there  might  be  no  difpute  upon  the  right  of 
tithes,  the  bilhop  ordains,  that  the  cows  fhould  pay  all 
profit  to  the  minifter  of  the  parifh  where  the  owner  of 
them  lived.  Cowell. 

HORN-MUSIC.  This  mufic,  or  rather  inftrument,  pe¬ 
culiar  to  Ruflia,  was  invented  about  fifty  years  ago  in  the 
reign  of  the  emprefs  Elizabeth,  by  a  Mr.  Mareich,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Bohemia,  and  one  of  the  mulicians  of  her  court. 
It  is  a  perfect  living  organ,  where  every  pipe  or  tone  is 
founded  by  one  man,  who  cannot  produce  any  other  but 
that  one  individual  tone  on  his  horn.  A  complete  band 
of  horn  muficians  confifts  of  near  forty  performers,  (never 
lels  than  twenty-five,)  who  found  the  completed  fympho- 
nies  of  every  kind,  from  the  flowed:  largo  to  the  quickeft 
prejiijjimo,  with  admirable  fkill  and  accuracy.  Each  per¬ 
former  blows  into  a  ltraight  hollow  cone,  which  refts  on  a 
frame,  and  which  merely  fupplies  fhe  place  cf  the  pipe  of 
an  organ. 

IIORN'-TOWN,  a  town  of  the  American  States,  in 
Maryland :  thirty-one  miles  from  Snowhill,  twenty-fix 
from  Drummond,  or  Accomack  court-houfe,  in  Virginia, 
and  168  from  Philadelphia. 

HOkNA'CHES,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  cf 
Eftremadura  :  twenty  miles  north  of  Llerena. 

HORN'BACH,  a  town,  of  Germany,  on  the  Upper 
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Rhine,  and  duchy  of  Deux  Ponts:  five  miles  louth  o£ 
Deux  Ponts,  and  thirty-five  weft  of  Landau.  Lat.  49.  n.NL 
Ion.  25.  1.  E.  Ferro. 

HORN'BEAM,  or  Horn-beechTree.  See  Carpinus.- 

HORN'BERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  on  the  Lower 
Rhine,  and  county  of  Recklinghaufen :  two  miles  eaft  of 
Recklinghaufen,  and  forty-three  north  of  Cologne. 

HORN'BERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Swabia,  and 
duchy  of  YVurtemberg,  in  the  Scliwartzwaide :  ieventeen- 
miles  north-eaft  of  Friberg,  and  thirty-eight  fouth  weft 
of  Stuttgard. 

HORN'BOOK,  f.  The  firft  book  of  children,  covered 
with  horn  10  keep  it  unfoiled  : 

To  mafter  John  the  Englifh  maid 
A  hornbook  gives  of  ginger-bread  5 
And,  that  the  child  might  learn  the  better. 

As  he  can  name,  he  eats  the  letter.  Prior «. 

HORN'BURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Lower  S  i  rony-, 
and  principality  of  Halberftadt,  on  the  Ule:  eight;-  n 
miles  weft-north-weft  of  Halberftadt,  and  ten  north-eaft 
of  Goflar. 

HORN  BY,  a  fmall  town  in  Lancafhire,  fituated  on  the 
river  Lun  orLune,  almoft  at  the  extremity  of  the  county, 
adjoining  to  Weftmoreiar.d  ;  it  is  244  miles  from  London, 
nine  from  Lancafte-,  and  nineteen  from  Kendal.  Here 
is  a  fair  every  Tuefday  fortnight  for  cattle  ;  alfo  one  an¬ 
nual  fair  on  the  30th  and  31ft  of  July.  The  market  ufed 
to  be  on  Friday  ;  but,  on  account  of  the  fortnightly  fair, 
it  is  difcontinued.  Here  is  a  handfome  ftone  bridge,  with 
three  arches,  acrofs  the  Lun ;  alfo  a  noble  caftle  ftands  on 
a  hill,  which  commands  a  delightful  profpeft;  it  has  a 
large  fquare  tower,  and  a  lofty  round  one.  The  church, 
which  is  a  handfome  Gothic  ftruchire,  has  an  octagon 
tower.  Here  is  a  large  manufactory  for  cotton. 

HORN'CASTLE,  a  large  well-built  town  in  Lincoln- 
fhire,  ieated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Lane,  and  from 
thence  called  by  the  Romans  Bauoval'um ;  the  wall  which- 
furrounded  it  is  vifible  in  many  places;  the  Roman  Ra¬ 
tion  or  camp  here  was  a  perfect  parallelogram,  compoied 
of  two  fquares.  It  is  a  leigniory  or  l'cke  of  thirteen  lord- 
finips,  and  was  given  by  Richard  II.  to  the  biftiop  of  Car- 
lifle  and  his  fuccefibrs.  In  thefe  lordlhips  there, are  l'eve- 
ral  chapels  for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  who 
are  at  too  great  a  diftance  from  the  mother-church,  and 
are  pretty  numerous.  The  town  is  almoft  furrounded 
with  water  ;  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  ccflra  hy~ 
lierna  of  the  Romans  during  their  continuance  in  the 
illand;  as  Tatterftiall,  a  final!  market-town  bordering  on 
the  fens,  furniihed  them  with  the  afnva,  or  fummer-refi- 
dence,  of  the  army  ftationed  in  thofe  parts.  Horncaftle 
is  lituated  in  a  beautiful  vale,  twenty-two  miles  weft  from 
the  lea,  and  twenty-one  eaft  of  Lincoln.  Its  trade  has 
been  confiderably  increafed  by  a  navigable  canal,  fet  on 
foot  in  ccnfequence  of  an  aft  of  parliament  palled  for 
that  purpole  in  1792.  Here  is  a  capital  grammar-lchool, 
endowed  by  lord  Clinton  and  Saye,  and  chartered  by 
queen  Elizabeth,  1571,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  her  reign. 
Alio  a  charity-fchool  for  poor  children,  the  donation  of 
Richard  Watl’on,  gent.  A  public  difpenfary  was  found¬ 
ed  here  by  fubfeription  in  1789  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor,  and  which  confifts  of  a  prefiJent,  vice-prefidents,  a 
treafurer,  governors,  and  a  l'ecretary  ;  together  with  me¬ 
dical  and  chirurgical  afiiftance  of  the  firft  charafter.  The 
market  is  held  on  Saturdays,  and  is  not  inferior  to  any 
in  England  for  plenty  of  provifions.  Here  are  three  very 
capital  fairs,  June  22,  Auguft  21,  and  October  19,  chielly 
for  horfes,  but  not  to  the  exclulion  of  lheep  and  horned 
cattle.  The  Oftober  fair  has  a  good  lhow  of  horned  cat¬ 
tle  and  lheep,  elpecialiy  rams.  Thefe  lairs  are  well  known 
all  over  England,  they  being  lo  famous  for  horles.  That 
in  Auguft  begins  nearly  three  weeks  before  the  day  on 
which  the  fair  is  ftated  to  commence.  The  others  are 
not  lb  confiderable. 

KORN'DON,  called  alfo,  from  its  fituation,  Herndon  on 
4  the 
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the  Hill,  is  a  pleafant  village  in  Effex,  but  bad  formerly  a 
market  on  Saturday,  and  a  fair  on  the  29th  of  June.  It 
lies  in  the  direCt  road  from  Chelmsford  through  Billericay 
to  Tilbury-fort,  and  the  other  road  from  London  to  South 
End:  twenty-fix  miles  from  London,  and  two  miles  from 
thofe  hills,  lb  much  noted  for  the  fine  profpects  both  by 
lea  and  land,  called  Laindon-hil/s. 

HORNE,  (George),  a  learned  prelate  of  the  church  of 
England,  born  at  Otham,  in  Blent,  in  1730.  His  father, 
who  was  reCtor  of  Otham,  fent  him  early  to  Maidftone 
fchool,  where  he  fucceeded  in  obtaining  a  Maidftone 
fcholarlhip  in  Univerfity -college,  Oxford,,  to  which  lemi- 
nary  he  removed  at  only  fifteen  years  of  age.  In  1749, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  upon  a  vacancy  taking  place  in  a  Kentilh  fel- 
lowlhip  at  Magdalen  college,  he  was  eleCted  to  fill  it.  At 
an  early  period  of  life,  it  is  remarkable  that  this  young 
lludent  became  deeply  tinCtured  with  the  Hutchinfonian 
plfilofophy;  for  particulars  of  which  fee  the  article  Hut¬ 
chinson,  in  this  volume.  After  having  been  drawn  into 
a  long  and  injudicious  controverfy  in  lupport  of  this  un- 
ftable  philofophy,  Mr.  Horne  faw  his  error,  and  turned 
from  it.  In  1752,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
and  in  1753,  he  took  orders,  and  foon  obtained  high  re¬ 
putation  as  a  preacher,  on  account  of  the  excellence  of 
his  compofitions,  and  the  gracefulnefs  of  his  elocution. 
In  1751,  he  was  chofen  junior  proCtor  of  the  univerfity  : 
an  office  which  he  adorned  by  attempering  mildnefs  with 
authority.  At  the  expiration  of  his  proCtorlhip,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity,  and,  in 
1764,  to  that  of  doCtor  of  divinity.  On  the  death  of  Dr. 
Jenner,  prefident  of  Magdalen  college,  he  was  eleCted  to 
iucceed  him,  in  January  1768.  Soon  after  Dr.  Horne 
had  obtained  this  preferment,  he  entered  into  the  marriage 
Hate.  In  1769,  he  publilhed,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
younger  members  of  his  college,  Confiderations  on  the 
Life  and  Death  of  St.  John  the  Baptift,  8vo.  which  were 
the  fub fiance  of  feveral  ferraons  preached  by  him  before 
the  univerfity,  in  Magdalen  chapel,  on  St.  John  Baptift’s 
day.  In  1771,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  to 
his  majefty,  and  officiated  in  that  capacity  for  ten  years. 

In  1772,  when  a  number  of  the  clergy  were  about  to 
apply  to  parliament  for  relief  in  the  matter  of  fubfcription 
to  the  liturgy  and  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  church 
of  England,  Dr.  Horne  exerted  his  abilities  to  defeat 
their  objeCt,  by  publilhing  Confiderations  on  the  projected 
Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  in  a  Letter  to 
Lord  North.  From  this  time,  his  attention  appears  to 
have  been  chiefly  employed  in  finiffiing  his  greatefi  work, 
which  had  been  in  hand  nearly  twenty  years ;  this  was 
his  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Plalms  :  which  made  its 
appearance  in  1776,  2  vois.  4to.  This  is  certainly  a  work 
which  difplays  great  learning,  and  much  fervent  piety  ; 
and  will  ever  be  perufed,  by  devout  Chriftians,  with  ad¬ 
vantage  and  fatis  faCtion.  In  the  fame  year  Dr.  Horne 
was  appointed  vice-chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  in  which  ftation  he  continued  till  October  17  80.  In 
3779,  he  publilhed  Difcourfes  on  feveral  Subjects  and  Oc¬ 
casions,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  which  have  been  highly  approved. 
Dr.  Horne’s  vice-chancellorlhip  introduced  him  to  the 
acquaintance  of  lord  North,  then  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
verfity ;  and,  owing  to  his  recommendation,  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  deanery  of  Canterbury  in  1781.  He  now 
divided  his  time  between  Oxford  and  Canterbury;  and  in 
the  latter  fituation  was  highly  venerated  by  the  chapter, 
and  held  in  the  greatefi  refpeCt  by  the  citizens,  whom  he 
frequently  gratified  by  preaching  in  the  cathedral  and 
metropohtical  church.  In  1784,  he  p-ubliflied  Letters  on 
Infidelity,  nmo.  The  books  againft  which  thele  were 
levelled  are,  An  Apology  for  the  Life  and -Writings  of 
David  Hume,  efq.  by  Adam  Smith,  LL.D.  Hume’s  Dia¬ 
logues  on  Natural  Religion;  An  Eflay  on  Suicide,  by  the 
lame  writer ;  and  a  treatife  entitled  Doubts  of  the  Infi¬ 
dels,  or,  Queries  relative  to  fcriptural  Inconfiftences,  &c. 

’  In  May  1790,  upon  the  traiillation  of  Dr.  Bagot  to.  the 
Vpl.  X.  No.  660.- 
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fee  of  St.  Afiiph,  Dr.  Horne  was  advanced  to  the  epifcopal 
dignity,  by  being  nominated  fucceil’or  to  that  prelate  at 
Norwich  ;  foon  after  which  he  religned  hrs  prefidentlhip 
of  Magdalen  college.  His  laft  literary  performances  were,. 
Obfervations  on  the  Cafe  of  the  Proteftant  Difienters,  with 
Reference  to  the  Corporation  and  Teft  Adds,  1 790,  8vo. 
and  A  Charge  intended  to  have  been  delivered  to  the 
Clergy  of  the  Diocefe  of  Norwich,  at  his  firft  vifitation, 
1791,  4to.  At  the' time  of  Dr.  Horne’s  advancement  to 
the  fee  of  Norwich,  his  health,  naturally  delicate,  was  but 
in  a  very  precarious  ftate  ;  and  after  he  had  taken  pofl’ef- 
fion  of  the  bifliopric,  his  friends  faw  with  forrow  that  he 
declined  very  rapidly.  He  made  three  vifits  to  Bath, 
where  he  died  on  the  17th  of  January- 1792,  in  the  fixty- 
fecond  year  of  his  age.  Bifliop  Horne  was 'diftingufjhed 
by  a  confiderable  fhare  of  various  learning,  which  he  con- 
fecrated  to  the  caufe  of  truth,  and  the  beft  interefis  of 
mankind.  His  piety  was  fincere  and  ardent,  and  his  life 
exemplarily  virtuous.  The  gcodnefs  and  fimplicity  of  his 
heart  were  unafFeCted  ;  and  he  was  a  mod  agreeable,  as 
well  as  inftructive,  companion.  In  his  intercourfe  with 
his  own  family,  .while  the  treafures  of  his  mind-  afforded 
them  fome  daiiy  opportunities  of  improvement,  the  fweet- 
nefs  of  his  temper,  and  his  great  good  humour,  became  a 
perennial  fountain  of  entertainment  to  them.  He  had  the 
rare  and  happy  talent  of  difarming  all  the  little  vexatious 
incidents  of  life  of  their  power  to  meleft,  by  giving  fome 
unexpected  turn  to  them.  And  occurrences  of  a  more 
lerious  nature,  even  fome  of  a  frightful  afpect,  were  treated 
by  him  with  the  like  eafe  and  pleafantiy;  thus  removing 
every  anxiety,  and  every  caufe  of  alarm,  from  thofe  about 
him.  To  molt  of  the  public  charities  which  immortalize  the 
generality  of  this  nation,  he  was  a  liberal  fubfcriber;  and 
his  private  charities  alfo  were  large  and  extenfive.  He 
laid  up  nothing  from  his  preferments  in  the  church  ;  and, 
if  he  was  no  lofer  at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  was  perfectly 
fatisfied.  Befides  the  articles  already  enumerated,  he  was 
the  author  of  Difcourfes  on  feveral  Subjects  and  Occa- 
fions,  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  publilhed  after  his  death  in  1794, 
8vo.  and  feveral  fingle  Sermons,  which  were  collected  into 
1  vol.  Svo.  in  1793. 

Dr.  Horne  was  one  of  thofe  divines  who  received  with 
aiarm  Dr.  Kennicott’s  propolals  for  collating  the  text  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  with  fucli  manuferipts  as  could  be 
found,  for  the  purpofe  of  correcting  the  text,  and  pre¬ 
paring  it  for  a  new  tranllation  into  the  Englifh  language. 
He  entertained  the  groundlels  apprehenfion,  that  luch  a 
meafure  would  prove  the  means  of  letting  in  an  inundation 
of  licentious  criticiim  upon  the  facred  text.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  alarm,  which  experience  has  lhown  to 
have  been  without  foundation,  in  the  year  1760,  he  pub? 
lilhed  A  View  of  Mr.  Kennicott’s  Method  of  correcting 
the  Hebrew  Text,  with  three  Queries  formed  thereon,  and 
humbly  fubmitted  to  the  Confideration  of  the  learned  and 
Chrifiian  World,  8vo.  But,  though  the  acquaintance  be¬ 
tween  thefe  two  controverfiaiifts  commenced  in  lioftiiity,  it 
deferves  to  be  recorded,  to  the  honour  of  both  thofe  gen¬ 
tlemen,  that  they  afterwards  contracted  for  each  other  an 
intimate  friendlhip,  which  lafted  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 

HORNE  (John  Van),  a  very  able  Dutch  anatomift,  na¬ 
tive  of  Amlterdam.  He  was  a  difciple  of  Henry  Regius, 
profelfor  at  Utrecht;  and  he  alfo  ftudiedat  Leyden,  and 
in  Italy.  He  became  profelfor  of  anatomy  and  furgery.in 
the  univerfity  of  Leyden,  where  he  died  about  the  year 
1668.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ikill  in  anatomy,  in  which 
fcience  he  wrote  the  following  works  :  1.  .Epijlola  de  Ane.it- 
ryfmate,  printed  with  T.  Bartholine’s  Hijloria  Anatom.  Dif- 
fcEli.  Aneuryfmatis ,  Panorrn.  1644.  2.  Exercitatio  Anatomica , 

I.  &  II.  1649.  3.  Novus  Duchis  Ckyliferus ,  nunc  primum  de - 

lineatus,  1652  ;  though  Pecqrjet  is  confidered  as  the  difeb- 
verer  of  the  thoracic  duct,  yet  Van  Horne  made  great  ad 
ditions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  courfie  of  the  chyle,  and 
the  ftruCture  of  the  laCteal  veflels...  4.  Dc  DuBibus  Saliva- 
Hints,  Difp.  III.  1656-57.  5.  Microcojmus,  fiu  Manuduflio  ad 

Hijloriam  .Cerfor.  Humani,  1660.  6.  Microtec/ma,  f.  MeUiodka 
4  D  ad 
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ad  Chirurgiam  IntroduBio ,  1663;  this  has  often  been  re¬ 
printed,  and  tranflated  into  other  languages.  7.  Prodro¬ 
mes  Obfervationum  circa  Partes  Genitales  in  utroque  Sexu, 
1668.  8 .  Objervationes  Anatomico-medicee  aliquot,  1676;  pub¬ 
lished  after  his  death  by  Juftus  Schraderus.  Van  Horne 
all'o  gave  editions  of  the  works  of  Botallus,  and  of  Galen 
d'e  Ofiibus. 

HORNECK  (Anthony),  a  learned  divine  of  the  church 
of  England,  born  at  Baccharah,  in  the  Lower  Palatinate, 
in  164.1.  His  father  was  recorder  of  that  place;  and,  de¬ 
signing  his  l'on  for  the  ministry,  Cent  him  to  the  univer- 
fity  of  Heidelberg  ;  where  he  applied  himl'elf  to  the  Study 
of  divinity  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Spanheim,  afterwards 
profelTor  at  Leyden.  At  nineteen  years  of  age  he  came 
to  England  ;  and  in  1663  was  entered  of  Queen’s  col¬ 
lege,  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  At  this  time  he  had 
taken  orders  ;  for  loon  after  his  entrance,  by  the  favour 
of  Dr.  Barlow,  he  was  made  chaplain  of  his  college  ;  and 
not  long  afterwards  obtained  the  vicarage  of  Allhallows, 
in  Oxford.  In  1665,  he  removed  into  the  family  of  the 
duke  of  Albemarle,  in  the  capacity  of  tutor  to  his  fon 
lord  Torrington.  By  his  grace  he  was  presented  to  the 
reftory  of  Doulton,  in  Devonlhire  ;  and  through  his  inte¬ 
rest  he  all'o  obtained  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  Exeter.  In  1669  he  paid  a  vifit  to  his  native  country, 
where  he  was  much  admired  as  a  preacher,  and  enter¬ 
tained  with  great  refpefl  at  the  court  of  the  eleflor  pala¬ 
tine.  Upon  his  return  to  England  in  1671,  he  was  cholen 
preacher  at  the  Savoy  ;  and  in  1681,  he  commenced  doc¬ 
tor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge.  After  the  revolution,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  lord-admiral  RuSTel,  queen 
Mary  gave  him  the  promile  of  the  next  prebend  of  Weft- 
minller  that  Should  become  vacant;  and  to  this  dignity 
he  fucceeded  in  1693.  Owing  to  his  great  distance  from 
his  prebend  of  Exeter,  he  refigned  it  in  1694. ;  and  in  the 
fame  year  was  admitted  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of 
Wells.  He  was  alfo  honoured  with  the  appointment  of 
chaplain  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary.  He  died  in 
1696,  in  the  Sifty-fixth  year  of  his  age.  His  Character  as 
a  man,  and  a  Christian,  was  truly  exemplary  ;  and  in  his 
paStoral  relations,  his  conduct  is  fpoken  of  as  exhibiting 
an  admirable  model  for  clerical  imitation.  He  was  the 
author  of,  1.  The  Great  Law  of  Confideration,  See.  1676, 
Svo.  2.  The  Happy  Alcetic,  1681,  8vo.  3.  The  De¬ 
light  and  Judgment,  Sec.  1683,  nmo.  4.  The  Fire  of 
the  Altar,  or,  Directions  how  to  raife  the  Soul  into  holy 
Flames,  1683,  nmo,  5.  The  Exercife  of  Prayer,  or,  a 
Help  to  Devotion,  1685,  8vo.  6.  The  Firll  Fruits  of 
Realon,  1685,  8vo.  7.  The  Crucified  Jefus,  or,  a  full 
Account  of  the  Nature,  End,  Defign,  Benefit,  of  the  Sa¬ 
crament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  Sec.  1686,  8vo.  8.  Fif¬ 
teen  Sermons  on  the  fifth  Chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  1698, 
Svo. 

HORN'ED,  adj.  Furnished  with  horns  : 

Thither  all  the  horned  holt  reforts. 

To  graze  the  ranker  mead.  Denham. 

HORN'ED  POP'PY,/  in  botany.  See  Chelidonium. 

HORN'ED  RAM'PION,yi  in  botany.  SeePHYTEUMA. 

HORNE'IUS  (Conrad),  a  German  Lutheran  divine,  and 
voluminous  writer,  born  at  Brunlwick  in  1 590.  After  being 
initiated  in  the  elements  of  learning  by  his  father,  he  was 
fent  to  the  fchool  of  St.  Catharine,  in  his  native  city,  where, 
at  the  age  of  feventeen,  he  was  diltinguilhed  by  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  proficiency  which  he  had  made  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages.  In  1612,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  mailer  of  arts  in  the  univerfity  of  Helmftadt;  and  in 
*619,  he  was  appointed  profelfor  of  moral  philofophy; 
and  three  years  afterwards  profelfor  of  logic.  In  1628,  he 
was  chofen  to  fill  the  theological  chair,  the  duties  of  which 
he  difeharged  for  more  than  twenty  years  with  great  repu- 
tion.  He  was  created  doCtor  of  divinity  in  1636  ;  and  died 
in  1649,  in  his  fifty-ninth  year.  The  molt  valuable  of  his  nu- 
rherous  productions  are,  1.  Commentaries  in  Epijl.ad  HebreeoS. 
2.  Com .  in  VII  Epijl.  Cat/wlicas.  3.  Trad,  de  Scions  Divinis 
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Scripturis.  4.  Compendium  Theologies ,  Lib.  III.  5.  Comp.  Hijl . 
Ecclefiajlica.  6.  Comp.  Dialedica.  7.  Ethicee,fru  Civilis  Doc¬ 
trine  de  Monbus,  Lib.  IV.  8.  Comp.  Metaphyftca.  9.  Comp, 
Nat.  Pkilqfpphice.  10.  Djquif,  Metaphyficarum ,  feu  de  Pnma 
Phil.  Lib.  iV.  x  1 .  Scholia  in  Momerum  ;  theological,  ethical, 
and  metaphyfical,  deputations,  &c. 

HORN'ER,  J.  One  that  works  in  horn,  and  fells  horns. 
— The  Ikin  of  a  bull’s  forehead  is  the  part  of  the  hide  made 
ufe  of  by  homers,  whereupon  they  lhave  their  horns.  Grew. 

The  hornets  were  a  very  ancient  and  confiderable  frater¬ 
nity  in  the  city  of  London  fome  hundred  years  ago.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.  they  complained  to  parliament, 
that  by  foreigners  buying  up  the  horns  in  England,  they 
were  in  danger  of  being  ruined,  and  their  bufinefs  loft  to 
the  nation.  For  this  realon  was  made  the  flat.  6  Edw.  IV. 
by  which  the  fale  of  horns  to  foreigners,  except  fuch  as 
the  faid  herners  refufed,  was  prohibited  ;  and  the  wardens 
had  power  granted  them  to  fearch  all  the  markets  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  twenty-four  miles  round,  and  alfo  to  infpect 
Stourbridge  and  Ely  fairs,  to  prevent  fuch  praftices,  and 
to  purchal’e  horns  at  ftated  prices.  The  importation  of 
unwrought  horns  into  this  country  is  alio  prohibited.  In 
1750,  there  were  exported  to  Holland  514,500  lantern- 
leaves,  befides  powder-fialks.  There  was  formerly  a  duty 
of  twenty  Ihillings  a  thoufand,  under  which  in  1682  were 
exported  76,650 ;  but  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  this  duty 
was  taken  ofF,  and  theie  and  all  other  manufactures  made^ 
of  horn  may  be  exported  free.  The  prefent  company  of 
horners  were  incorporated  January  12,  1638;  and  confill 
of  a  mailer,  two  wardens,  and  nine  affillants. 

HOR/NET,  f.  [hyymerce,  Sax.  from  its  horns.]  A  fpe- 
cies  of  wafp,  which  makes  its  neft  in  hollow  trees. — See 
the  article  Vespa. 

Silence,  in  times  of  fuff’ring  is  the  belts 

’Tis  dangerous  to  dilturb  a  hornet's  neft.  Dryden. 

HOR'NET-FLY,  f.  A  large  fly  fa  called  from  its  re- 
femblance  to  the  hornet. 

HORN'FOOT,  adj.  Hoofed  : 

Mad  frantic  men,  that  did  not  inly  quake ! 

With  hornfoot  horfes,  and  brals  wheels,  Jove’s  ftorms  to 
emulate.  Hakcwill  on  Providence, 

HORN'GELD,  f.  The  tax  paid  for  feeding  horned  cat¬ 
tle  in  the  king’s  forelt. 

HORN'HEAD,  a  cape  of  the  north  coaft  of  Ireland, 
in  the  county  of  Donegal.  Lat.  55. 13.N.  Ion.  7.  51.  W. 
Greenwich. 

HOR'NIUS  (George),  an  eminent  German  hiftorian, 
born  in  the  Palatinate  about  the  commencement  of  the 
feventeenth  century.  He  palled  his  youth  in  Branden¬ 
burg,  and  ftudied  in  the  college  of  Kreufen ;  after  which 
he  occupied  the  chair  of  hillory  at  Leyden ;  where  he  died 
in  1650.  His  principal  works  are,  1.  A  Commentary  on 
the  prefent  State  of  the  Churches  in  England,  under  the 
name  of  Honorius  Reggius,  1647.  2.  A  Hillory  of  the 

Tranfa&ions  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  1645- 
46,  1648.  3.  De  Originibus  Americanis,  1652.  4.  Hijloria 

Pkilofophice,  4to.  1655.  5.  Hijloria  Eccbjiafiica  ad  Ann.  1666. 

6.  Orbis  Pcliticus.  7.  Orbis  Imperans.  8.  Geegraphia  Vetus  S3 
Nova.  9.  Area  Noe,  a  hillory  of  Monarchies ;  and  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  Sulpicius  Severus. 

HORNOY7,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Somme,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diltrifl  of 
Amiens  :  five  leagues  weft-louth-welt  of  Amiens,  and  five 
and  a  half  fouth  of  Abbeville. 

HORN'PIPE,  /.'  A  fprightly  dance. — Florinda  danced 
the  Derbylhire  hornpipe  in  the  prefence  of  leveral  friends. 
Taller. 

HORNS'BACH,  a  river  of  Germany,  in  Upper  Saxony, 
which 'runs  into  the  Elbe,  near  Scliandau,  in  the  mar- 
graviatf.  of  Meiflen. 

HORNS'DORP,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Holitein  :  feven  miles  north-11  uth-eatl  of  Segeberg. 

HORN'SEY,  a  village  in  Middlefex,  not  far  from  High- 
gate.  In  the  footway  from  this  village  to  a  place  called 
4  Highbury, 
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Highbury,  is  a  coppice  of  young  trees  called  Hornfey-wood, 
at  the  entrance  of  which  is  a  pnblic-houfe  of  great  relort 
in  the  fummer-time;  for,  Handing  on  an  eminence,  it  af¬ 
fords  a  delightful  profpeft  of  the  neighbouring  country. 
The  New  River  winds  beautifully  through  Hornfey. 

HORNSTED'IA,yi  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
monandria,  order  monogynia.  The  general  effential  cha¬ 
racters  are — Calyx  bifid  ;  corolla  with  a  long  filiform  tube 
and  double  border,  the  exterior  three-parted  ;  neftary  tu¬ 
bular  j  capfuie  three-celled,  oblong. 

Species,  i.  Hornftedia  feyphus :  leaves  downy  under¬ 
neath.  Native  of  Malacca. 

2.  Hornltedia  leonurus:  leaves  glabrous,  ciliate.  Found 
in  the  woods  of  Malacca. 

HORN'WORK,  f.  A  kind  of  angular  fortification.  See 
the  article  Fortification,  vol.-vii.  p.605. — View  with 
care  the  real  fortifications  of  fome  ltrong  place,  and  you 
will  get  a  clearer  idea  of  baltions,  half-moons,  hornworks, 
See.  than  all  the  matters  in  the  world  could  give  you  upon 
paper.  Chefer field. 

HORN'WORT,yi  in  botany.  See  Ceratophyllum. 

HORN'Y,  adj.  Made  of  horn.  Refembling  horn. — As 
the  ferum  of  the  blood  is  refolvable  by  a  1'mall  heat,  a 
greater  heat  coagulates  fo  as  to  turn  it  horny,  like  parch¬ 
ment  ;  but  when  it  is  thoroughly  putrified,  it  will  no 
longer  concrete.  Arbuthnot. — Hard  as  horn  ;  callous: 

Tyrrheus,  the  fofter-father  of  the  beaft, 

Then  clench’d  a  hatchet  in  his  horny  fill.  Dryden. 

HOROCHAYV',  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Volhynia :  thirty  two  miles  fouth-weft  of  Lucko. 

HORODEK'',  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Wilna  :  fixty^eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Wilna. 

HORODEK'',  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Brzefc  :  thirty-eight  miles  ealt  of  Brzel’c. 

HORODISC  ZE,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Lemberg  :  fixty  miles  eaft  of  Lemberg. 

HOROD'LA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Belcz,  on  the  Bug :  thirty-two  miles  north  of  Belcz. 

HORODYSC'ZE,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Minfk  :  eight  miies  fouth-eaft  of  Minlk. 

HOROG'RAPHY,  f.  \_horograpkie ,  Fr.  u(a.  and 
Gr.  to  write.]  An  acc.  unt  of  the  hours. 

HOR'OLOGE,  f.  [Gr.  from  uqu.,  an  hour,  and  Aoyo?,  a 
defefiption.]  An  inftrument  that  Ihows  the  hour  of  the  day. 

KOROLOG'ICAL,  adj.  Belonging  to  any  contrivance 
or  inftrument  for  fhowing  the  hour. 

HOROLOGIOG'RAPHER,  /.  [Gr.  from  uga,  an  hour, 
Tvoyo;,  a  word,  and  y^cctpu,  to  write.]  One  who  conftrufts 
inftru.ments  for  fhowing  the  hour. 

HOROLOGIOG'RAPHY,  /.'  The  aft  of  conftrufting 
inftruments  to  1’now  the  hour. 

HOROLO'GIUM,  f.  [Latin.]  A  common  name  among 
ancient  writers  for  any  inftrument  or  machine  for  mea- 
furing  the  hours,  as  clocks,  watches,  fun-dials,  See.  Mo¬ 
dern  inventions,  and  gradual  improvements,  give  birth  to 
new  terms,  and  annex  meanings  to  others,  totally  different 
from  what  they  had  originally.  All  time-meaiurers  that 
announced  the  hour  by  ftriking  on  a  bell,  were  called 
clocks  ;  thus,  we  read  of  pocket-clocks,  though  nothing 
could  feem  more  abfurd  than  to  fuppofe  that  a  clock,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  modern  idea,  fhouid  be  carried  in  the 
pocket.  In  like  manner,  all  clocks  that  did  not  ftrike  the 
hour,  were  called  watches,  or  time-pieces  ;  and  the  different 
parts  of  a  lfriking-clock  were  diftinguilhed  by  “  the  watch 
part,”  and  “the  clock  part;”  the  former  meaning  that 
part  which  mealures  the  time,  and  the  latter  the  part 
which  proclaims  the  hours,  In  tire  report  of  fir  Ilaac 
Newton  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  anno  1713,  relative  to 
the  longitude-aft,  he  itates  the  difficulties  of  alcertaining 
the  longitude  by  means  of  a  watch  ;  yet  it  is  obvious,  from 
feveral  circuinftances,  that  his  remarks  were  direftly  to  be 
underftood  of  a  time-piece  regulated  by  a  pendulum  ;  for 
his  objeftions  are  founded  on  the  known  properties  of  the 
pendulum,  lorne  of  which  differ  elfentially  from  the  pro- 
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perties  of  the  balance  and  fpring.  It  is  alfo  to  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  all  the  attempts  of  Huygens  for  finding  the 
longitude  were  by  means  of  pendulum-clocks  that  did  not 
ftrike  the  hour  ;  and  conlequently,  according  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  times,  were  called  watches.  At  prelent  fuch 
machines  for  meafuring  time  as  are  fixed  in  their  place  ar? 
called  clocks,  if  they  ftrike  the  hour;  if  they  do  not  ftrike 
the  hour,  they  are  called  time-pieces  ;  and  when  conftrnfted 
with  more  care,  for  a  more  accurate  meafure  of  time,  they 
are  called  regulators.  Artilts  of  late  have  affefted  to  call 
fuch  watches  as  were  conltrufted  for  aftronomical  and 
nautical  oblervations,  by  the  name  of  time-pieces-,  probably 
to  intimate  that  they  poffefs  the  advantages  of  thole  con- 
ftrufted  with  a  pendulum.  Mr.  John  Harril’on  firft  gave 
the  name  of  time-keeper  to  his  watch,  for  the  performance 
of  which  he  received  from  parliament  the  fum  of  ao,oool. 
For  the  principles  of  all  fuch  machines,  lee  the  following- 
article  Horology. 

HOROL'OGY,  f  [from  the  Greek  a/pa,  time  or  hour, 
and  Aoyo?,  a  difeourfe.]  An  explanation  of  the  doftrine 
and  principles  of  the  meafurement  of  time  ;  but,  chiefly,  of 
the  aftion  of  the  various  machines  uled  for  that  purpofe. 

The  heavenly  bodies  naturally  became  the  original  mea- 
furers  of  time,  and  their  motions  gave  rife  to  the  prefent 
divifions  of  it.  The  fpace  which  elapfed  between  the  riling 
of  the  fun  and  its  letting,  was  called  a  day ,  and  that  be¬ 
tween  its  letting  and  rifing  a  night.  Afterwards  the  day 
and  night  were  divided  into  twenty-four  equal  parts  called 
hours,  the  hours  into  fixty  equal  parts  called  minutes,  the 
minutes  into  fixty  feconds,  Sec.  The  moment  when  the 
fun  is  at  the  greatell  height  above  the  horizon  is  called 
noon,  and  the  time  from  one  noon  to  another  a  Jolar  day. 
The  inequality  of  the  folar  days,  and  of  the  hours,  occa- 
fioned  another  divilion  of  time,  by  which  the  year  was 
luppofed  to  be  diftributed  into  365  equal  parts,  or  days  of 
24  equal  hours.  The  time  thus  divided  was  called  mean 
time-,  and  that  which  was  naturally  divided  by  the  appR-? 
rent  courfe  of  the  fun  was  called  true  or  apparent  time. 

The  fun-dials  which  were  then  in  ule  indicated  true 
time.  But,  as  they  could  be  of  no  fervice  except  in  the 
day,  and  when  the  fun  ihone,  cltpfydue  next  came  very 
generally  into  ule,  and  fo  continued  till  about  the  tenth 
century;  at  which  time  it  appears  that  Archimedes’s  very 
ancient  dilcovery  of  toothed  wheels  began  to  be  applied 
to  the  mechanical  meafuring  of  time.  But  neither  the 
flow  progrefs  which  the  ancients  made  in  the  art  of  mea¬ 
furing  time,  nor  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  moderns,  need 
excite  our  wonder.  The  laple  of  time  could  be  mealured 
but  comparatively,  and  could  ftrike  the  ienfes  only  by  thp 
revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Altronomy  was  then 
but  imperfeftly  known  ;  inftruments  for  the  required 
obfervations  were  not  invented,  and  much  preliminary 
knowledge  was  wanting.  In  thefe  latter  ages,  therefore, 
when  men  of  genius,  embued  with  a  proper  fund  of  ma¬ 
thematical  and  philofophical  knowledge,  applied  them- 
felves  to  extend  the  limits  of  the  art  of  horology,  the  im¬ 
provements  have  in  courfe  been  very  numerous.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  the  feventeenth  century,  that  two  per- 
fons  to  whom  this  art  is  fo  much  indebted,  liourifhed: 
we  allude  to  Huygens  and  Hooke,  of  whofe  inventions  we 
fhall  foon  have  occafion  to  ipeak. 

As  aftronomy  gave  rife  to  the  art  of  horology,  that  art 
has  well  repaid  its  parent  by  conducing  greatly  to  he 
perfefting  of  iltronomy  and  navigation ;  for  it  is  well  known 
of  what  importance  a  good  time-piece  is  to  the  obtaining 
of  correft  refults  in  celeftial  oblervations,  not  to  mention, 
the  reftification  of  the  longitude,  which  it  is  ftili  hoped 
may  be  obtained  by  the  fame  means.  The  nicety  oi  thefe 
machines  depends  chiefly  upon  the  application  of  rules 
derived  from  experimental  philofophy  and  the  mathema¬ 
tics.  The  nice  hand  of  the  workman  will  be  employed 
in  vain,  unlels  direfted  by  juft  and  lcientific  rules.  The 
man  who  is  ui>acquainteu  with  the  different  degrees  of 
the  condenfation  apd  diiatati  >n  of  metals,  their  greater 
o'?  lei's  tenacity  and  hardnefs,  and  hence  the  means  of  juft 

compenlation. 
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compenfation,  of  reducing  and  equalifmg  friflion,  8cc. 
will  never  produce  good  fnachihes  for  meafuring  time  ; 
and,  even  Ihould  he  copy  the  heft  machines  made  by  others, 
he  will  never  fucceed.  Our  intention  is  therefore  to  de- 
fcribe  briefly  the  general  principles  of  common  clocks  and 
watches,  and  afterwards  to  detail  more  at  large  the  lateft 
improvements. — We  muft  however  firft  fpeak  of  the  ori¬ 
gin  and  progrefs  of  this  curious  and  ufeful  art. 

GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  HOROlOGY. 

The  term  horologium  occurs  very  early  in  different  parts 
of  .Europe  ;  but  as  this  word,  in  old  times,  fignified  a 
dial  as  well  as  a  clock,  nothing  decilive  can  be  inferred 
from  it,  unlefs  it  can  be  fhown,  by  concomitant  circum- 
Jtances  or  expreffions,  that  ic  relates  to  a  clock  rather  than 
to  a  dial.  Dante  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  author  who 
has  introduced  the  mention  of  an  orologio  that  ftruck 
the  hour,  and  which  confequently  cannot  be  a  dial,  in 
the  following  lines : 

indi  come  horologio  che  ne  chiami, 

Nel  bora  che  la  fpofa  d'Idio  furge, 

Amattinar  lo  fpofo,  perche  l’ami.  Paradifo,  x.  30. 

- Like  folemn  chimes  at  noon  of  night. 

That  cal!  the  fpoufe  of  God  her  faith  to  plight, 

And  love  for  love  with  fervent  heart  return; 

When  found  to  found  refponfwe  vibrates  clear ;  &c. 

Dante  was  born  in  1265,  and  died  in  1321,  aged  fifty- 
feven ;  ftriking-clocks  therefore  could  not  have  been  very 
uncommon  in  Italy  at  the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth 
centuiy  or  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth.  But  the  ufe 
of  clocks  was  not  confined  to  Italy  at  this  period ;  for  we 
had  an  artift  in  England  about  the  lame  time,  who  fur- 
hilhed  the  famous  clock-houfe  near  Weftminfter-hall,  with 
a  clock  to  be  heard  by  the  courts  of  law,  out  of  a  fine  im- 
poled  on  the  chief  juftice  of  the  -King’s  Bench,  in  the  fix- 
teenth  year  of  Edward  I.  or  in  I2S8.  We  find  that  this 
clock  was  confidered,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  to 
be  of  fueh  confequence,  that  the  king  gave  the  keeping 
of  it,  with  the  appurtenances,  to  William  Warby,  dean 
of  St.  Stephen’s,  together  with  the  pay  of  fixpence  per 
diem,  to  be  received  at  the  Exchequer.  See  Stowe’s  Wel’c- 
minfter,  ii.  55.  The  clock  at  St.  Mary’s,  Oxford,  was  alio 
furnilhed  in  1523,  out  of  fines  impofed  on  the  ftudents  of 
the  univerlity. 

Weidler  and  Chambers  are  doubtlefs  in  a  miftake  when 
they  place  the  invention  of  automatous  clocks  about  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  or  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century. 
The  latter  fays,  “  It  is  certain  that  the  art  of  conftrufting 
clocks,  fuch  as  thofe  now  in  ufe,  was  firft  invented  or  at 
leaft  revived  in  Germany  about  two  hundred  years  ago.” 
The  fame  account  is  given  by  Weidler,  whom  Chambers 
perhaps  copied.  But  this  opinion  is  fo  apparently  falfe 
in  regard  to  the  time,  that  one  cannot  alfent  to  it ;  nor  is 
it  even  probable  in  regard  to  the  country,  though  it  muft 
be  allowed  that  the  art  of  clock-making  flourilhed  veiy 
much  in  Germany,  particularly  at  Nuremberg,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century.  Beckman’s  Hilt,  of 
Inventions,  vol.  i. 

As  thefe  two  authors  make  the  invention  of  clocks  too 
modern,  others,  on  the  contrary,  carry  it  back  to  a  period 
too  early.  A  certain  writer  pretends  to  have  found  men¬ 
tion  made  of  a  clock  in  the  third  century.  In  fupport  of 
this  affertion  he  refers  to  the  Acts  of  St.  Sebaftia’n  the  Mar¬ 
tyr  ;  but,  whatever  this  nipchine  might  have  been,  it  was 
of  no  ufe  to  others,  or  to  pofterity ;  it  was  devoutly  broken 
to  pieces  by  St.  Stephen  and  St.  Polycarp,  becaufe  it  ex¬ 
hibited  the  motions  of  the  planets,  which  were  called  by 
heathen  names;  fo  that,  even  allowing  it  to  have  b'een  a 
clock,  the  knowledge  of  it  muft  have  been  loft.  We  find, 
alfo,  that  Bernardus  Saccus  afcribes  the  invention  of  clocks 
to  Boethius,  in  the  fifth  century;  but  Bernardus  feems  to 
have  forgotten  what  he  quoted  a  little  before  from  Caffio- 
dorus,  refpefHng  the  clock  of  Boethius,  that  it  determined 
the  hours  guttis  aquarum ,  “  by  drops  of  water.”  It  muft, 


therefore,  have  been  a  wat^r-clock,  and  not  a  clock  moved 
by  wheels  and  weights.  The  fame  Cafliodorus  had  pro¬ 
vided  his  monks  at  the  monaftery  of  St.  Andiol,  in  Lan¬ 
guedoc,  with  machines  of  the  like  kind. 

We  come  now  to  the  feventh  century.  In  Du  Frefne’s 
Lexicon  we  find  the  word  Index,  which  is  explained  to  be  the 
index  or  hand  of  a  clock,  or  the  final!  bell  which  announces 
the  hours  by  its  found ;  and  this  opinion  is  adopted  by 
Muratori.  Du  Frefne  quotes  in  fupport  of  his  affertion 
a  monkilh  work  called  Regula  Magiftri,  the  author  of 
which  is  not  certainly  known,  but  which  Mabillon  afferts 
to  have  been  written  before  the  year  700.  But  Du  Frefne 
might  have  perceived  that  a  clock  is  not  here  alluded  to, 
had  he  quoted  the  whole  paffage  from  the  fifty-fifth  chap¬ 
ter.  That  machine  which  was  fent  as  a  prefent  to  Charle¬ 
magne  by  the  king  of  Perfia,  in  the  year  807,  is  fuppofed 
alfo  to  have  been  a  clock  like  thofe  ufed  at  prefent;  and, 
if  we  follow  the  Chronicon  Turonenfe,  we  may  eafily  fail 
into  the  fame  opinion.  The  defcription  of  it  however  to 
be  found  in  Annales  Francorum,  afcrihed  to  Eginhard, 
fliows  clearly  that  it  was  far  different  from  our  clocks  :  it 
was  evidently  a  water-clock,  furnilhed  with  fome  inge¬ 
nious  mechanifm,  but  having  nothing  in  common  with  the 
wheel-work  of  clocks. 

That  even  thefe  water-clocks,  however,  were  then  fcarce, 
as  well  as  in  the  following  centuries,  we  have  reafon  to 
conclude  from  their  being  fo  little  fpoken  of  in  the  writings 
of -thofe  periods.  In  the  ancient  cuftoms  of  the  monaftery 
of  St.  Viton,  at  Werden,  written  as  is  faid  in  the  tenth 
century,  no, mention  of  them  occurs;  andjthe  monks  re¬ 
gulated  their  prayers  by  the  crowing  of  the  cock;  for  it 
is  faid :  Cum  lucem  ales  nunciaverit ,  dabuntur  omnia  figna  in 
refurreElionc  Domini  nofri,  &c.  We  find  as  little  mention 
of  them  in  the  eleventh  century,  even  in  paffages  where 
they  could  not  have  been  omitted  had  they  been  knov/n. 

Some  afcribe  the  invention  of  our  modern  clocks  to 
Gerbert,  vdro,  in  the  tenth  centuiy,  was  raifed  to  the  pon¬ 
tifical  chair  at  Rome,  under  the  name  of  Sylvefter  II.  and 
who  was  reckoned,  to  be  the  firft  mathematician  and  aftro- 
nomer  of  his  time.  This  opinion,  however,  is  fupported 
only  by  mere  conjecture,  and  appears  to  be  falfe  from  the 
account  of  Dithmar,  in  which  no  mention  is  made  of  wheels 
or  weights ;  fo  that  this  feems  to  have  been  a  fun-dial, 
which  Gerbert  fixed  up  by  obferving  the  pole-ftar.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  indeed,  that  Gerbert  wras  acquainted  with  no  other 
kind  of  clock ;  for  thole  who  fpeak  of  his  book  in  which 
he  explains  the  method  of  conftrufting  dials  for  various 
latitudes,  produce  no  farther  proofs.  Some,  according 
to  the  teftimony  of  Kircher,  confider  it  to  have  been  a 
portable  dial,  which  Ihowed  the  hour  when  properly  fet 
by  the  help  of  a  needle  touched  by  a  magnet;  but  even 
this  opinion  is  not  warranted  by  the  vrords  of  Dithmar. 

The  anonymous  author  of  the  Life  of  William  abbot  of 
Hirlhau,  wdio  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  who  w’as 
a  very  learned  man  for  his  time,  fays,  Naturale  horologium 
ad  exemplum  caeleflis  hcemifpherii  excogitaffe.  Though  this 
paffage  is  fo  Ihort,  that  no  idea  can  be  formed  from  it  of 
the  conftruftion  of  the  machine,  it  is  evident  that  it  al¬ 
ludes  neither  to  a  fun-dial  nor  to  a  water-clock,  but  to 
fome  piece  of  mechanifm  which  pointed  out  the  hours, 
and  exhibited  the  motion  of  the  earth  and  other  planets. 
As  more  frequent  mention  of  horologia  occurs  afterwards, 
and  as,  in  fpeaking  of  them,  expreffions -are  uled  which 
cannot  be  applied  to  fun-dials  or  water-clocks,  we  are  in¬ 
duced  to  think  that  the  invention  of  our  deck'  belongs 
to  this  period.  In  the  Conftitutiones  Hirfeugienfes,  or 
Gengebacdnfes,  of  the  fame  William,  it  is  find  :f  the 
facriftan,  cum  horologium  dirigere  ct  ordinate,  in  the  like 
manner  Bernardus  Monachus,  a  writer  of  the  ftm  ,  cent 
tury,  in  the  Ancient  Cuftoms  of  the  Monaftery  of  K  Vic¬ 
tor,  at  Paris,  faysj  that  the  regifter,  the  facrift's  .compa¬ 
nion,  ought  !t  horas  canon  icas  nocte  et  die  ad  divinum 
ceiebrandurn  cullodire,  figna  pullare,  horologium  temper  are." 
The  unequal  hours  then  in  ufe  rendered  this  regulating 
Of  the  horologia  neceftary.  ■-Th'e -days  and  the  nights-  con¬ 
futed 
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fitted  of  twelve  hours  each  ;  but  fometimes  (horter  and 
fometimes  longer.  The  real'on  of  this  is  explained  in  the 
fixty-fourth  chapter  of  the  before-mentiondd  Cuftoms. 
Thefe  horologia  not  only  pointed  out  the  hours  by  an  in¬ 
dex,  but  emitted  alio  a  found.  This  we  learn  from  Pri- 
maria  Inftituta  Canonicorum  Pnemonftratenfium,  where 
it  is  ordered  that  the  lac ri (tan  ttiould  regulate  the  horolo¬ 
gium,  and  make  it  found  before  matins  to  awaken  him. 
We  dare  not  however  venture  thence  to  infer,  that  thefe 
machines  announced  the  number  of  the  hour  by  their 
found,  as  they  feem  only  to  have  given  an  alarm  at  the 
time  of  getting  up  from  bed.  We  have  indeed  never  yet 
found  a  paflage  where  it  is  mentioned  that  the  number  of 
the  hour  was  expreifed  by  them ;  and  when  we  read  of 
their  emitting  a  found,  we  are  to  underhand  that  it  was 
for  the  purpofe'  of  wakening  the  facriltan  to  morning- 
prayers. 

From  what  has  been  faid  it  is  fufficiently  apparent  that 
clocks  moved  by  wheels  and  weights  began  to  be  ufed  in 
the  monafteries  in  Europe  about  the  eleventh  century. 
Yet  we  do  not  think  that  Europe  is  entitled  to  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  this  invention  ;  but  that  it  is  rather  to  be  afcribed 
to  the  Saracens,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  molt  of  the 
mathematical  fciences.  This  conjecture  is  fupported  by 
the  horologium  which,  as  Trithemius  tells  us,  was  fent  by 
fultan  Saladin  of  Egypt,  in  the  year  1232,  to  the  emperor 
Frederic  II.  In  the  fourteenth  century  mention  is  made 
of  the  machine  of  our  countryman  Richard  of  Walling¬ 
ford,  which- has  been  hitherto  confidered  as  the  oldeft  clock 
known.  Richard  of  Wallingford  was  ion  of  a  fmitli,  who 
lived  at  that  town,  and  who,  from  his  learning  and  inge¬ 
nuity,  became  abbot  of  St.  Alban’s.  He  wrote  alfo  a  trea- 
tife  on  this  clock ;  and  it  appears  that  it  continued  to  go 
in  Leland’s  time,  who  was  born  at  the  latter  end  of 
Henry  VII. ’s  reign,  and  who  (peaks  of  a  tradition,  that  this 
famous  piece  of  mechanifm  was  called  Albion  ( all  by  one ) 
by  the  inventor. 

Clocks  hitherto  had  been,  as  it-  were,  (liut  up  in  mo¬ 
nafteries  ;  but  they  now  began  to  be  employed  for  tire 
common  ufe  and  convenience  of  cities,  though  no  inftance 
of-  this  is  to  be  found  before  the  above  period.  Hubert 
prince  of  Carrara  caufed  the  firft  clock  ever  publicly 
ereCted,  to  be  put  up  at  Padua,  as  we  are  told  by  Petrus 
Paulus  Vergerius.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  made  by  James 
Dondi,  whofe  family  afterwards  got  the  name  of  Horologia. 
We  are  informed  by  the  Chronica  mifcella  Bononienfis, 
that  the  firft  clock  at  Bologna  was  fixed  up  in  the  year 
1 3  56.  Some  time  after  the  year  1 364,  Charles  V.  furnamed 
the  Wile,  king  of  France,  caufed  a  large  clock  to  be  placed 
in  the  tower  of  his  palace,  by  Henry  de  Wyck,  whom  he 
invited  from  Germany,  becaufe  there  was  then  at  Paris  no 
artift  of  that  kind,  and  to  whom  he  allowed  a  (alary  of  fix 
ibis  per  day,  with  free  lodgings  in  the  tower.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  century,  about  the  year  1370,  Strafburgh 
alfo  had  a  clock,  a  defcription  of  which  is  given  by  Cork 
radus  Dalypoclius.  Courtray,  about  the  fame  period,  was 
Celebrated  for  its  clock,  which  was  carried  away  by  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  in  the  year  1382.  We  are  told  by 
Lehmann,  that  a  public  clock  was  put  up  at  Spire  in  1395. 
“  That  year,”  fays  he,  “the  clock  was  erefted  on  the  Alt- 
burg  gate.  The  bell  for  calling  the  people  together  to 
divine  vvorlhip  was  call  by  a  bell-founder  from  Strafburgh. 
The  works  of  the  clock  cod  fifty-one  florins.”  The 
greater  part,  however,  of  the  principal  cities  of  Europe 
were  at  this  period  without  ftriking-clocks,  which  could 
not  be  procured  but  at  a  great  expence.  Of  this  we  have 
an  inftance  in  the  city  of  Auxerre.  In  1483,  the  ma¬ 
gistrates  refolved  to  caufe  a  clock  to  be  conftruCted ;  but, 
as  it  would  coll  a  larger  Cum  of  money  than  they  thought 
they  had  a  right  to  diipofe  of  bv  their  own  authority, 
they  applied  to  Charles  VIII.  to  requeft  leave  to  c-mploy 
a  certain  part  of  the  public  funds  for  that  purpole.  The 
great  clock  in  the  church  of  the  Virgin  Mary  at  Nurem¬ 
berg  was  erefted,  as  we  read,  in  the  year  1462.  A  public 
clock  was  put  up  at  Venice  in  1497.  In  the  fame  century 
yoL.  x.  No.  661. 
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an  excellent  clock,  which  is  defcribed  in  a  letter  of  Poli- 
tian  to  Francis  Cafa,  in  1484,  was  conltructed  by  one  Lo¬ 
renzo,  a  Florentine,  for  Cofmo  I.  of  Medicis. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  century,  clocks  began  to  be  in 
ufe  among  private  perfons.  This  appears  from  a  letter  of 
Anabrofius  Camaldulenfis  to  Nicolaus,  a  learned  man  of 
Florence.  About  this  period  alfo,  mention  is  made  of 
watches  ;  fo  that  Doppelmayer  is  deceived  when  he  lays 
that  watches  were  invented  by  Peter  Hele,  at  Nuremberg, 
in  the  fixteehth  century ;  and  that,  becaufe  they  were  ftiaped 
like  an  egg,  they  were  called  Nuremberg  animated,  eggs. 

Having  produced  inftances  of  feveral  clocks  made  in 
different  parts  of  tire  fourteenth  century,  as  alfo  having 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  they  were  not  very  uncommon 
even  in  the  thirteenth,  it  may  be  thought  neceflary  that  we 
Ihould  account  for  their  not  being  more  generally  ufed 
during  thole  periods,  as,  in  their  prefent  Hate  at  leaft, 
they  are  fo  very  convenient.  For  this  it  Ihould  feem  that 
many  reafons  Ihould  be  afligned.  In  the  infancy  of  this 
new  piece  of  mechanifm,  they  were  probably  of  a  very 
imperfect  conllruCtion,  perhaps  never  went  tolerably,  and 
were  foon  deranged,  whilft  there  was  no  one  within  a  rea- 
lonable  diftance  to  put  them  in  order.  We  find,  there¬ 
fore,  that  Henry  VI.  of  England,  and  Charles  V.  of  France, 
appointed  clock-makers,  with  a  ftipend,  to  keep  the  Well- 
miniter  and  Paris  clocks  in  order.  It  need  fcarcely  be 
obl'erved  alfo,  that,  as  the  artifts  were  fo  few,  their  work 
mult  have  been  charged  accordingly,  and  that  kings  only 
could  be  the  purchalers  of  what  was  rather  an  expenfive 
toy,  than  of  any  confiderable  ufe.  And  it  may  perhaps 
be  laid,  that  they  continued  in  a  great  meafure  to  be  no 
better  than  toys,  till  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Add  to  this,  that  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  there  was  fo  little  commerce,  intercourfe,  or 
fociety,  that  an  hour-glafs,  or  the  fun,  was  very  fufficient 
for  the  common  purpol'es,  which  are  now  more  accurately 
fettled  by  clocks  of  modern  conftrudtion.  Dials  likewllc 
wanted  no  mending. 

The  oldeft  clock  which  we  have  in  England,  that  is 
fiippofed  to  go  tolerably,  is  of  the  year  1540,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  But  the  name  of  the  artift  is  not  known, 
only  the  initial  letters  N.  O.  appear.  This  clock  is  ftill 
kept  going  at  Hampton-court  palace.  Befides  lliowing 
the  time  of  the  day,  it  exhibits  the  motion  of  the  fun  and 
moon,  together  with  the  matters  depending  thereon,  as 
the  day  o(  the  month,  fun  and  moon’s  place  in  the  zodiac, 
moon’s  fouthing,  &c. 

Thus  much  with  regard  to  the  firft  introduftion  of  clocks. 
We  lhall  now  bring  forward  a  few  particulars  in  relation  to 
thofe  more  portable  meafurers  of  time,  called  watches,  the 
earlieft  of  which  leems  to  be  one  that  was  in  fir  Aftiton 
Lever’s  molt  valuable  mufeum,  the  date  upon  which  is  1541. 
Derham,  in  his  Artificial  Clock-maker,  publilhed  in  1714, 
mentions  a  watch  of  Henry  VIII.  which  was  (till  in  or¬ 
der;  and  Dr.  Demainbray  had  heard  both  fir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton  and  Demoivre  lpeak  of  this  watch.  The  emperor 
Charles  V.  Henry’s  cotemporary,  was  Co  much  pleated 
with  thefe  time-meafurers,  that  he  ufed  to  fit  after  his 
dinner  with  feveral  of  them  on  the  table,  his  bottle  being 
in  the  centre  ;  and  when  he  retired  to  the  monaltery  of  St. 
Juft,  he  con  turned  ftill  to  amule  himfelf  with  keeping  them 
in  order,  which  is  laid  to  have  produced  a  reflection  from 
him  on  the  abfurdity  of  his  attempt  to  regulate  the  motions 
of  the  different  powers  of  Europe. 

Some  of  the  watches  ufed  at  this  time,  feem  to  have 
been  linkers  ;  at  lealt  we  find  in  the  Memoirs  of  Liters 
ture,  that  fuch  watches  having  been  ltolen  both  from 
Charles  V.  and  Louis  XI.  whillt  they  were  in  a  crowd, 
the  thief  was  detected  by  their  linking  the  hour.  In  mod 
of  the  more  ancient  watches,  catgut  luppHes  the  place  of 
a  chain ;  they  are  commonly  of  a  (mailer  fize  than  we  ule 
at  prelent,  and  often  of  an  oval  form.  The  proprietor  of 
this  work  was  lately  in  pofiefiion  of  a  watch  that  was  dug 
up  a  few  years  ago  near  the  feite  of  the  ancient  cattle  at 
Winehefter,  where  it  had  lain  probably  fines  the  time  of 
4  F,  Cromwell, 
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Cromwell,  who  it  is  well  known  battered  down  that  edi¬ 
fice.  This  watch  is  of  an  octagon  form;  has  no  minute- 
hand;  a  catgut  chain;  and  requires  winding  up  every 
twelve  hours.  It  has  no  balance-fpring,  and  feems  never 
to  have  had  one.  It  Units  like  a  hunting-watch,  without 
any  glafs ;  the  lid  and  bottom  of  the  cafe,  as  well  as  the 
dial-plate,  are  of  fdver,  and  very  neatly  engraved  with 
pieces  of  fcripture-hiftory  in  the  centre,  and,  in  the  com¬ 
partments,  the  four  evangelifts,  and  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul, 
Ht.  James,  and  St.  Jude.  It  has  no  date. 

From  various  imperfections  in  the  workman fliip,  watches 
did  net  come  into  any  degree  of  general  requett,  till  the 
latter  end  of  queen  Elizabeth’s  reign.  Accordingly,  in 
Shakefpeare’s  Twelfth  Night,  Malvoiio  fays,  “  I  frown  the 
while,  ami  perchance  wind  up  my  watch ,  or  play  with  fome 
rich  jewel.”  Again,  in  the  firit  edition  of  Harrington’s 
Orlando  Furiofo,  printed  in  1591,  the  author  is  reprelented 
with  what  feems  to  be  a  watch,  though  the  engraving  is 
by  no  means  diftinCI,  on  which  is  written  II  tempo  pajjh.,  or 
“  Time  flies  ”  In  the  third  year  of  James  I.  a  watch  was 
found  upon  Guy  Fawkes,  which  he  and  Percy  had  bought 
the  day  before,  “  to  try  conclufions  (fays  Stowe)  for  the 
long  and  fnort  burning  of  the  touchwood,  with  which  he 
had  prepared  to  give  fire  to  the  train  of  powder.”  This 
ftiows  they  were  not  common,  or  the  circumftance  would 
not  have  been  mentioned.  But  in  1631  Charles  I.  incor¬ 
porated  the  clock-makers;  and  the  charter  prohibits  clocks, 
zua'chcs,  and  alarms^  from  being  imported:  which  fuffici- 
e.ntly  proves  that  they  were  now  more  commonly  ufed,as 
well  as  that  we  had  artifts  of  our  own  who  were  expert  in 
this  branch  of  bufinefs.  About  the  middle  of  the  feven- 
teenth  century,  Huygens  made  his  great  improvement  in 
clock-work,  which  produced  many  others  from  our  own 
countrymen,  Hooke,  Tompion,  &c.  the  lateft  of  which 
was  the  introduction  of  repeating- watches,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  who  fent  one  of  the  firft  of  thefe  new  inven¬ 
tions  to  Louis  XIV,  The  former  of  thefe  kings  was  very 
curious  with  regard  to  thefe  time-meafurers ;  watchma¬ 
kers,  particularly  Eaft,  ufed  to  attend  whilft  he  was  play¬ 
ing  at  the  mall ;  a  watch  being  often  the  ftake. 

As  it  was  in  England  that  watches  had  their  firft  rife, 
fo  it  is  here  too  they  have  arrived  at  their  greatefl  per- 
feftion :  witnefs  the  value  put  on  an  Englifli  watch  in  all 
foreign  countries,  and  the  vail  demand  for  them.  M. 
Savary,  in  his  Diftion.  de  Commerce,  pretends  to  match 
the  French  watch-makers  againft  the  Englifh.  He  afferts, 
“  that,  if  the  Englifh  be  in  any  condition  to  difpute  it 
with  them,  they  owe  it  entirely  to  the  great  number  of 
French  workmen  who  took  fhelter  here  upon  the  revoca¬ 
tion  of  the  edifi  of  Nantes.”  He  adds,  “  that  three-fourths 
of  the  watches  made  in  England,  are  the  work  of  French¬ 
men.”  From  what  authority  he  fays  this,  at  the  time 
when  he  wrote,  we  know  not.  It  is  certain  the  French 
have  generally  preferred  our  watches  to  their  own  ;  info- 
much  that,  to  have  them  with  the  more  eafe,  a  number 
of  Englifn  workmen  were  invited  over  in  1719,  and  efta- 
blifhed  with  great  countenance  at  Verfailles,  under  the  di- 
reftion  of  the  famous-  Mr.  Law.  But  the  eftablifhment, 
though  every  thing  promifed  well  for  it,  and  the  French 
watch  and  clock-makers  feemed  undone  by  it,  fell  to  the 
ground  in  lefs  than  a  year’s  time.  M.  Savary  imputes  its 
fall  entirely  to  the  ftrong  prejudice  of  the  French  people 
in  behalf  of  the  Englifh  workmen,  and  to  their  knowing 
that  the  watches  did  not  come  from  England.  But  the 
truth  is,  the  workmen  fent  over,  being  mod  of  them  men 
of  loofe  characters,  quarrelled  with  the  priefts,  infulted  the 
mpgiftrates,  and  were  difmified  of  neceffity.  One  of  the 
Englifli  artifts,  who  eftablifhed  a  manufactory  at  Verfailles, 
was  Mr.  Henry  Sully  ;  and,  though  he  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  within  two  years  after  his  firft  fettlement,  he  foon 
after  went  back  and  eftablifhed  another  manufactory  at 
St.  Germain’s.  He  publifhed  an  account  of  a  longitude- 
clock  he  had  invented,  in  1726;  from  which,  however, 
his  expectations  were  difappointed ;  and  died  in  172.8. 
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In  the  year  1698,  an  aCt  palled  the  parliament  of  Eng¬ 
land,  obliging  the  makers  to  put  their  names  on  watches, 
left  dilcreditable  ones  might  be  fold  abroad  for  Englifh, 
Other  acts  of  parliament  relating  to  clocks  and  watches 
are  noticed  under  Clock,  vol.iv.  p.  676. 

The  invention  of  pendulum-clocks  is  difputed  by  Huy¬ 
gens  and  Galileo  :  the  former,  who  has  written  a  volume 
on  the  fubjeCt,  declares  it  was  firft  put  in  practice  in  the 
year  1657,  and  the  defeription ' thereof  printed  in  1658. 
Becher  contends  for  Galileo ;  and  relates,  though  at  fe- 
cond-hand,  the  whole  hiftory  of  the  invention ;  adding, 
that  one  TreilCr,  clock-maker  to  the  then  father  of  the 
grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  made  the  firft  pendulum-clock  at 
Florence,  by  direction  of  Galileo  Galilei;  a  pattern  of 
which  was  brought  into  Holland.  The  Academy  del  Ci- 
mento  fay  exprefsiy,  that  the  application  of  the  pendulum 
to  the  movement  of  a  clock  was  firft  propofed  by  Galileo, 
and  firft  put  in  prafiice  by  his  fon  Vincenzo  Galilei,  in 
1649.  Be  the  inventor  who  he  will,  it  is  certain  the  in¬ 
vention  never  flourifhed  till  it  came  into  Huj^gens’s  hands, 
who  infills  on  it,  that  if  ever  Galileo  thought  of  fuch  a 
thing,  he  never  brought  it  to  any  degree  of  perfeCIion. 
The  firft  pendulum -clock  made  in  England  was  in  the  year 
1 66a,  by  Mr.  Fromantil,  a  Dutchman., 

Amongft  the  modern  clocks,  thole  of  Strafburg  and 
Lyons  are  very  eminent  for  the  richnefs  of  their  furniture, 
and  the  variety  of  their  motions  and  figures.  That  of 
Strafburg  was  the  work  of  Conrad  Dafypodius,  a  mathe¬ 
matician  of  that  city,  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  and  who  finifhed  it  about  the  year  1573. 
It  is  confidered  as  the  firft  in  Europe.  At  any  rate  there 
is  none  but  that  of  Lyons  which  can  difpute  pre-eminence 
with  it,  or  be  compared  to  it  in  regard  to  the  variety  of 
its  effeCls.  The  face  of  the  bafement  of  the  clock  cf  Straf¬ 
burg  exhibits  three  dial-plates ;  one  of  which  is  round, 
and  confiits  of  feveral  concentric  circles;  the  two  interior 
ones  of  which  perform  their  revolutions  in  a  year,  and 
ferve  to  mark  the  days  of  the  year,  the  feftivals,  and  other 
circumftances  of  the  calendar.  The  two  lateral  dial-plates 
are  lquare,  and  ferve  to  indicate  the  eclipfes,  both  of  the 
fun  and  moon.  Above  the  middle  dial-plate,  and  in  the 
attic  fpace  of  the  bafement,  the  days  of  the  week  are  re¬ 
prelented  by  different  divinities,  fuppofed  to  prefide  over 
the  planets  from  which  their  common  appellations  are  de¬ 
rived.  The  divinity  of  the  current  day  appears  in  a  car 
rolling  over  the  clouds,  and  at  midnight  retires  to  give 
place  to  the  fucceeding  one.  Before  the  bafement  is  feen 
a  globe,  borne  on  the  wings  of  a  pelican,  around  which 
the  fun  and  moon  revolved  ;  and  which  in  that  manner 
reprefented  the  motion  of  thefe  planets  ;  but  this  part  of 
the  machine',  as  well  as  feveral  others,  has  been  deranged 
for  a  long  time.  The  ornamented  turret,  above  this  bafe¬ 
ment,  exhibits  chiefly  a  large  dial,  in  the  form  of  an  aftro- 
labe  ;  which  fhows  the  annual  motion  of  the  fun  and  moon 
through  the  ecliptic,  the  hours  of  the  day,  &c.  The  phafes 
of  the  moon  are  feen  alfo  marked  out  on  a  particular  dial- 
plate  above.  This  clock  is  remarkable  alfo  for  a  confidera- 
ble  affemblage  of  bells,  and  figures  which  perform  different 
motions.  Above  the  dial-plate  laft  mentioned,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  four  ages  of  man  are  reprefented  by  fymbolical 
figures  :  one  palfes  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  marks 
the  quarter  by  ftriking  on  fmall  bells ;  thefe  figures  are 
followed  by  Death,  who  is  expelled  by  Jelus  Chrift  rifen 
from  the  grave ;  who  however  permits  it  to  found  the  hour, 
in  order  to  warn  man  that  time  is  on  the  wing.  Two 
fmall  angels  perform  movements  alfo;  one  ftriking  a  bell 
with  a  feeptre,  while  the  other  turns  an  hour-glafs,  at  the 
'expiration  of  an  hour.  In  the  laft  place,  this  work  was 
decorated  with  various  animals,  which  emitted  founds, 
fimilar  to  their  natural  voices  ;  but  nolle  of  them  now  re¬ 
main  except  the  cock,  which  crows  immediately  before 
the  hour  ftrikes,  firft  ftretching  out  its  neck  and  clapping 
its  wings.  The  voice  of  this  figure  however  is  become 
fb  hoai’fe  as  to  be  much  lefs  harmonious  th.au  the  voice  of 
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that  at  Lyons,  though  the  latter  is  attended,  in  a  cor.fi- 
rierable  degree,  with  the  lame  defect.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
tjiat  a  great  part  of  this  machine  is  entirely  deranged.  It 
would  be  worthy  of  the  illuftriousi  metropolitan  chapter 
of  Strafburg  to  caufe  it  to  be  repaired  :  we  have  heard  in¬ 
deed  that  it  has  been  attempted;  but  that  no  artift  could 
be  found  capable  of  performing  it. 

The  clock  of  the  cathedral  of  Lyons  is  of  lefs  fize  than 
that  of  Stralburg;  but  is  not  inferior  to  it  in  the  variety 
of  its  movements;  and  it  has  the  advantage  alfo  of  being 
in  better  condition.  It  is  the  work  of  Lippius  de  Bade, 
and  was  exceedingly  well  repaired  in  the  feventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  by  an  ingenious  clock-maker  of  Lyons,  named  Nou- 
riflbn.  Like  that  of  Strafburg,-  it  exhibits,  on  different 
dial-plates,  the  annual  and  diurnal  progrefs  of  the  fun  and 
moon,  the  days  of  the  year,  their  length,  and  the  whole 
calendar,  civil  as  well  as  ecclefiaftical.  The  days  of  the 
wetek  are  indicated  by  fymbols  more  analogous  to  the 
■  place  where  the  clock  is  ereded;  the  hours  are  announced 
by  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  three  times  repeated,  after  it 
has  clapped  its  wings,  and  made  various  other  movements. 
When  the  cock  lias  done  crowing,  angels  appear,  -who, 
by  linking  feveral  bells,  perform  the  air  of  a  hymn  ;  the 
annunciation  of  the  Virgin  is  reprefented  alfo  by  moving 
figures,  and  by  the  defcent  of  a  dove  from  the  clouds  ; 
and  after  this  mechanical  exhibition,  the  hour  ftrikes.  On 
one  of  the  fides  of  the  clock  is  feen  an  oval  dial-plate, 
where  the  hours  and  minutes  are  indicated'  by  means  of 
an  index,  which  lengthens  or  contrads  itfelf,  according  to 
the  length  of  the  femi-diameter  of  the  elliplis  over  which 
it  moves. 

A  very  curious  clock,  the  work  of  Martinot,  a  celebrated 
clock-maker  of  the  feventeenth  century,  was  to  be  feen  in 
the  royal  apartments  at  Verfailles.  Before  it  ltruck  the 
hour,  two  cocks  on  the  corners  of  a  fmall  edified  crowed 
alternately,  clapping  their  wings ;  foon  after  two  lateral 
doors  of  the  edifice  opened,  at  which  appeared  two  figures 
bearing  cymbals,  beat  upon  by  a  kind  of  guards  with 
clubs.  When  thefe  figures  hail  retired,  the  centre  door 
was  thrown  open,  and  apedeftal,  fupporting  an  equeftrian 
ftatuc  of  Louis  XIV.  iffued  from  it,  while  a  group  of  clouds 
leparating  gave  a  paffage  to  a  figure  of  Fame,  which  came 
and  hovered  over  the  Itatue.  An  air  was  then  performed 
by  bells;  after  which  the  two  figures  re-entered;  the  two 
guards  railed  up  their  clubs,  which  they  had  lowered  as  if 
out  of  refped  for  the  prefence  of  the  king,  and  the  hour 
was  then  ftruck. 

The  dock  of  St.  Mark’s  at  Venice  was  alfo  much  cele¬ 
brated,  but  is  now  entirely  out  of  repair,  and  probably 
will  never  be  reftored.  But  in  this  place  we  mull  not 
omit  to  mention  two  clocks,  equal  perhaps  to  any  of  the 
above,  and  made  by  Englifh  artifts,  as  a  prefent  from  the 
Eaft-India  company  to  the  late  emperor  of  China.  The 
clocks  we  fpeak  of  are  in  the  form  of  chariots,  in  which 
are  placed,  in  a  fine  attitude,  a  lady,  leaning  her  right 
hand  upon  a  part  of  the  chariot,  under  which  is  a  clock 
of  curious  workmanfhip,  little  larger  than  a  Ihilling,  that 
ftrikes  and  repeats,  and  goes  eight  days.  Upon  her  finger 
fits  a  bird  finely  modelled,  and  fet  with  diamonds  and 
rabies,  with  its  wings  expanded  in  a  flying  pofture,  arid 
adually  flutters  for  a  confiderable  time  on  touching  a 
diamond  button  below  it;  the  body  of  the  bird  (which 
contains  part  of  the  wheels  that  in  a  manner  give  life  to 
it)  is  not  the  bignefs  Of  the  fixteenth  part  of  an  inch.  The 
lady  holds  in  her  left  hand  a  gold  tube  not  much  thicker 
than  a  large  pin,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  fmall  round  box, 
to  which  a  circular  ornament  fet  with  diamonds  not  larger 
than  a  fixpence  is  fixed,  which  goes  round  near  three  hours 
in  a  conftant  regular  motion.  Over  the  lady’s  head,  fup- 
ported  by  a  fmall  fluted  pillar  no  bigger  than  a-  quill,  is  a 
double  umbrella,  under  the  largeft  of  which  a  bell  is  fixed 
at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  clock,  and  feems  to 
have  no  connection  with  it;  but  from  which  a  communi¬ 
cation  is  fecretiy  conveyed  to  a  hammer,  that  regularly 
itrikes  the  hour,  and  repeats  the  .  lame  at  pleafure  by 
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touching  a  diamond  button  fixed  to  the  clock  below.  At 
the  feet  of  the  lady  is  a  gold  dog;  before  which  from  the 
point  of  the  chariot  are  two  birds  fixed  on  l'piral  fprings; 
the  wings  and  feathers  of  which  are  fet  with  ftones  of 
various  colours,  and  appear  as  if  flying  away  with  the 
chariot,  which,  from  another  fecrct  motion,  is  contrived 
to  run  in  a  ftraight,  circular,  o'r  any  other,  direction ;  a 
boy,  that  lays  hold  of  the  chariot  behind,  feems  alfo  to 
puih  it  forward.  Above  the  umbrella  are  flowers  and  or¬ 
naments  of  precious  ftones;  and  it  terminates  with  a  fly¬ 
ing  dragon  fet  in  the  fame  manner.  The  whole  is  of 
geld,  moft  curioufly  executed,  and  embelliflied  with  rubies 
and  pearls. 

The  watch-trade  has  been  doubled  in  Europe  within 
the  laft  fifty  years.  It  increafes  with  the  progrefs  of  civi¬ 
lization,  which  renders  the  inllrument  which  (hows  and 
divides  time  nearly  as  precious  as  time  itfelf.  If  we  may- 
credit  a  French  commercial  agent’s  account  of  the  trade 
in  the  Levant,  England,  before  the  interruption  of  her 
commercial  relations  with  Turkey,  ufed  to  fell  annually 
thirty  dozen  .watches  at  Salonica,  as  many  in  the  Morea, 
300  dozen  at  Conftantinople,  400  dozen  at  Smyrna,  150 
dozen  in  Syria,  250  dozen  in  Egypt.  Nineteen  out  of 
twenty  were  filver  watches ;  the  gold  ones  are  not  fo  eafily 
fold.  The  average  amount  of  the  whole  Englilh  watch- 
trade  in  Turkey  was  valued  at  no,oool.  fterling  annually. 
The  Eaft  and  Weft  India  trade  is  very  confiderable. 

It  is  not  ealy  to  conceive  how  an  horologium,  or  any 
kind  of  inftrument,  cotild  point  out  the  various  hours,  as 
time  was  computed  by  the  ancient  Romans.  The  time  the 
earth  takes  to  revolve  once  round  its  axis,  or  the  fpace  be¬ 
tween  the  riling  of  the  fun  till  its  next  riling,  which  makes 
a  day  and  a  night  divided  into  24  equal  parts,  we  call  hours. 
Now  the  Romans  divided  the  day  and  the  night  into  14 
hours.  Twelve  of  thefe,  from  the  rifing  of  the  fun  to  its 
fetting,  conftituted  their  day  ;  and  the  other  twelve,  from 
the  fetting  of  the  fun  to  its  rifing,  conftituted  their  night. 
Thus,  as  the  feafons  changed,  the  length  of  their  hours 
rnuft  have  varied.  In  winter,  the  twelve  hours  of  the  day 
were  lliort,  and  thole  of  the  night  long:  in  fummer  they 
were  the  reverie.  Bow,  then,  could  thefe  hours  of  un¬ 
equal  length,  and  which  daily  varied,  be  meafured  by  an 
inftrument?  However,  they  had  two  fixed  points,  mid¬ 
day  and  midnight,  which  they  called  the  fixth  hour,  fo 
that  a  meridian  line  would  always  point  out  the  fixth  hour, 
or  mid-day.  It  is  .not  exactly  known  when  the  modern 
Romans  changed  this  method  of  computing  time. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  men  of 
fcience  among  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  equal 
hours.  Pliny  calls  them  equinoXial  hours.  Thefe  were 
ufed  in  aftronomical  calculations,  for  computing  the  length 
of  the  day  in  different  climates  and  feafons.  In  Egypt, 
likewife,  the  day  was  divided  into  unequal  hours.  Ptolemy 
marks  the  time  of  the  fame  phenomenon,  by  thefe  as  well 
as  equal  hours,  to  accommodate  his  writings  to  the  ufage 
of  his  country.  The  clock  invented  by  Ctelibius  (a  cele¬ 
brated  mechanic  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  136  years  be¬ 
fore  Chrift)  was  fo  contrived  as  to  lengthen  or  Ihorten  the 
hours.  About  the  thirteenth  century,  a  more  regular  di- 
vifion  of  the  day  into  equal  hours  was  introduced  into 
Italy.  The  civil  day  was  made  to  begin  about  the  dole 
of  evening  twilight,  and  24  equal  hours  are  counted  regu¬ 
larly  on  to  the  lame  time  on  the  following  evening.  This 
mode  is  continued  in  many  parts  of  Germany  and  Italy 
to  this  day.  The  clocks  are  ulually  only  numbered  to, 
and  ftrike,  fix,  making  four  revolutions  in  one  day.  This 
method  is  very  inconvenient,  as  noon  and  the  various 
offices  of  civil  life  occur  perpetually  at  a  different  hour, 
fo  that  a  perfon  muft  confult  an  almanac  to  know  the 
hour  of  dinner.  The  accumulated  error  which  the  clocks 
are  liable  to,  from  this  unfkilful  mode  of  computation,  is 
corrected  when  it  amounts  to  a.  quarter  of  an  hour.  To 
enable  the  people  to  regulate  the  domeftic  concerns,  a  ca¬ 
lendar  is'  publithed,  which  announces,  for  inftance,  that 
from  the  iGth  of  February  to  the  24th,  it-wilL.be  noon. 
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at  a  quarter  paft  18;  that  from  the  ift  of  June  to  the 
13th  of  July,  it  will  be  noon  at  16.  But  the  Italians  were 
gradually  adopting  the  more  improved  method  which  has 
io  long  been  practifed  in  England,  France,  and  the  other 
enlightened  countries  of  the  north  of  Europe  ;  and  a  de¬ 
cree  has  been  ilfued,  in  confequence  of  Bonaparte’s  taking 
poffefiion  of  the  papal  dominions,  that  from  and  after  the 
1  ft  of  October  of  the  prefent  year  1809,  the  divifion  of 
time  at  Rome,  and  throughout  the  whole  Roman  territory, 
and  all  Italy,  {hall  be  the  fame  as  in  France  and  other 
European  countries. 

The  only  difference  that  at  prefent  fubfifts  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  relative  to  the  divifion  of  the  day  is,  that 
with  us  we  reckon  by  mean  time  :  in  France  they  ufe  lblar 
time.  Our  clocks  fometimes  ftrike  twelve  when  the  fun 
is  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  meridian:  in 
France,  the  clocks  ftrike  twelve  at  the  moment  of  noon. 
The  French  altronomers  have  lately  propofed,  that  the 
aftronomical  day  ihould  commence  with  the  civil  day  at 
midnight. 

When  the  calendar  w’as  reformed  in  France,  at  the  era 
of  the  republic,  the  day  wras  to  be  divided  into'  10  hours, 
the  hour  into  100  minutes,  the  minutes  into  100  feconds. 
The  two  excellent  watch-makers,  Berthoud  and  Breguet, 
as  well  as  others,  made  however  remonftrances  to  the  di¬ 
rectory,  in  the  name  of  their  Whole  body,  on  the  great 
inconveniences  which  would  enfue  from  fuch  a  divifion 
of  time,  and  the  particular  injury  which  the  whole  trade 
would  fuffer  in  confequence.  This  had  the  effect  of  ob¬ 
taining  from  the  government  a  refolution  to  poftpone  this 
innovation.  Some  clocks  were  however,  conltructed  at 
Paris  upon  thefe  divifions.  There  was  one  fet  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  facade  of  the  Thuilleries,  looking  to  the 
garden,  which  drew  a  vait  many  gazers,  as  being  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  ouriolity  :  Berthoud  made  a  time-piece  on  a  iimilar 
plan,  which  performs  extremely  well. 

Although  the  cuftoms  and  mariners  of  the  original  Clii- 
nefe  befpeak  great  fimplicity,  and  betray  much  ignorance 
with  refpeift  to  many  European  inventions  and  improve¬ 
ments  ;  yet  their  general  or  native  knowledge  is  confefied- 
ly  fuch,  as  to  prove  them  always  to  have  been  a  civilized 
and  enlightened  people.  This  people  are  Jaid  to  have  pof- 
fciled,  three  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Chriit,  a 
treatife  of  Clepfydras  and  Gnomons,  the  latter  of  which 
directs  how  to  find  the  latitude  of  a  place,  and  to  draw  a 
meridian  line:  a  degree  of  knowledge  not  attained,  at  that 
period,  even  by  the  Romans,  who,  for  a  coniiderable  time, 
had  no  other  way  of  determining  the  meridian,  or  mid¬ 
day,  at  Rome,  than  that  of  oblerving  when  the  fun  came 
between  the  fenate-houle  and  the  tribune;  and  who  uled 
for  many  years  a  fun-dial  calculated  for  another  latitude, 
imagining  that  it  was  equally  applicable  to  all  places;  an 
error  into  which  fome  of  the  Chinele  have  been  ftnee  ac- 
cufed  of  falling  themfelves.  Ingenious,  however,  as  thefe 
people  are,  they  do  not  feem  to  have  any  idea  of  the 
earth’s  motion  ;  but  imagine  that  the  fun  actually  moves 
through  the  fixed  ftars.  Their  day  is  divided,  as  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  into  twelve  parts  only,  confiftirig  each 
of  two  European  hours  ;  the  firft  beginning  at  eleven  at 
night,  and  ending  at  one.  Thefe  portions  of  time  are 
meafured  with  tolerable  accuracy,  by  means  of  a  lighted 
taper  made  from  the  pith  of  a  particular  tree,  of  which 
the  confumption  by  ignition  is  io  regular,  that,  divided 
into  twelve  equal  parts,  each  continues  burning  during 
the  twelfth  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  gradual 
motion  of  land,  and  the  defeent  of  liquids,  have  been  like- 
wife  applied  to  the  fame  purpol’e.  To  announce  the  hour, 
even  at  prefent,  in  Pekin,  they  have  no  better  method 
than  that  of  linking  with  a  mallet  upon  a  large  bell,  a 
number  of  ftrokes  correfponding  to  that  of  the  hour,  by 
a  perfon  who  irult  wait  and  watch  the  progrefs  of  time, 
as  indicated  by  fome  of  the  methods  above  delcribed.  In 
this  ftate  they  were  found  when  conquered  bv  the  Tartar 
tribes  ,  and  in  it  they  leem  ever  fince  to  have  continued. 

The  inhabitants  of  Hindocftan  commonly  reckon  and 
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divide  time  in  the  following  manner:  60  til  or  unoopul  (a 
fubdivilion  of  time,  for  which  we  have  no  relative  term 
but  thirds ,  as  the  feries  next  to  feconds)  are  one  bipul ;  60 
bipul  (which  correfponds  progreflively  only  with  our  fe¬ 
conds  or  moments)  one  pul ;  60  pul  (.correlative  as  above, 
in  this  fexagefimal  l'cale  with  our  minutes  or  primes )  one 
ghuree,  and  60  ghuree  (called  alfo  dund,  which  we  may 
here  tranllate  hour)  conftitute  our  twenty-four  hours,  or 
one  whole  day ;  divided  into  4.  fuhur  din ,  diurnal  watches  ; 
and  4  puhur  rat ,  nocturnal  watches. 

During  the  equinoctial  months,  there  are  juft  30  ghurees 
in  the  day,  and  30  alfo  in  the  night;  each  ghuree  pro¬ 
perly  occupying  a  fpace,  at  all  times,  exactly  equal  to  24 
of  our  minutes  ;  becaufe  60  ghurees,  of  24  Englifh  mi¬ 
nutes  each,  are  of  courfe  24  Englifh  hours  of  60  Englifh 
minutes  each.  For  nations  under  or  near  the  equator, 
this  horological  arrangement  will  prove  convenient 
enough,  and  may  yet  be  adduced  as  one  argument  for 
afeertaining  with  more  precifion  the  country  whence  the 
Hindoos  originally  came,  provided  they  are,  as  is  generally 
fuppofed,  the  inventors  of  the  Jyftem  under  conlideration 
here.  The  farther  we  recede  from  the  line,  the  more  dif¬ 
ficult  and  troublefome  will  the  prefent  plan  appear.  And 
as  in  this  country  the  artificial  day  commences  with  the 
dawn,  and  doles  juft  after  l'un-fet,  it  becomes  neceffary 
to  make  the  puhurs,  or  watches,  contract  and  expand  oc- 
calionally,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  day,  and  the 
confequent  Ihortnefs  of  the  night,  by  admitting  a  greater 
or  fmaller  number  of  ghurees  into  thefe  grand  diurnal  and 
noflurnal  divifions  alternately,  and  according  to,  the  fun’s 
progrefs  to  or  from  the  tropics.  The  fummer  folftitial 
day  will,  therefore,  confift'of  34  ghurees,  and  the  night 
of  26  only,  or  vice  verfa  :  but,  what  is  molt  fihgular  in  the 
Indian  hcVometty,  their  ghurees  are  unequally  diftributed 
among  the  day  and  night  watches;  the  former  vary¬ 
ing  from  6  to  9  in  the  latter,  which  are  thus  prevented 
from  any  definitive  coincidence  with  our  time,  except 
about  the  equinoxial  periods  only,  when  one  puhur  nearly 
correfponds  to  3  Englifh  hours.  We  fay  nearly ,  becaule 
even  then  the  four  middle  watches  have  only  7  ghurees, 
or  2  hours  48  minutes  of  ours  ;  while  the  extremes  have 
8  ghurees  a-piece,  or  24  Englifh  minutes  more  than  the 
others,  and  confequently  agree  with  our  3  hours  12  mi¬ 
nutes  ;  while  at  other  times  the  puhur  is  equal  to  no  lei’s 
than  3  hours  36  minutes. 

The  Indian  liorometrical  fyltem  contrafted  with  our 
own,  is  lhown  on  the  annexed  Engraving,  Plate  I.  fig.  1, 
upon  a  dial  or  horal  diagram,  calculated  for  one  natural 
day  of  24  hours,  and  adjufted  to  both  the  equinoctial  and 
folftitial  feafons,  comprifing  four  months  of  the  twelve, 
which  may  ferve  as  fome  bafis  or  data  for  a  general  coin¬ 
cidence  of  the  whole.  Mr.  Gilchriit,  from  whole  paper 
in  the  Afiatic  Refearches  this  is  taken,  fays  he  is  fan- 
guine  enough  to  hope  that  fome  able  artifts  in  Europe 
may  yet  be  induced  to  co'nltruCt  the  dials  of  clocks,  &c. 
for  the  Indian  market,  on  the  principles  delineated  here, 
and  in  Perfian  figures  alfo.  But  we  rnuft  now  ’proceed 
to  an  explanation  of  the  horal  diagram,  which  is  adapted 
to  the  meridian  of  Patna,  the  central  part  of  the  Benares 
zemindary,  and  the  middle  latitudes  of  Hindooftan.  The 
two  exterior  rings  of  this  circle  contain  the  complete  24 
Englilh  hours,  noted  by  the  Roman  letters,  I,  II,  III,  IV, 
&c.  and  the  minutes  are  marked  in  figures,  24,  48,  12, 
36,  60,  agreeably  to  the  fexagefimal  fcale,  whereon  the 
equi-diltant  interfeftions  of  this  dial  are  founded  ;  the 
meridional  femicircles  of  which  reprefent  our  femidian 
watch-plates,  and,  for  obvious  reafons,  with  the  modern 
horary  repetition.  The  eight  (4  diurnal  and  4  noftur- 
nal)  watches,  or  puhurs,  from  I.  to  IV.  are  diftinguilhed 
by  Roman  letters  alfo,  with  the  number  of  bells  itruck 
at  each  in  large  figures,  below  the  puhur  letter  to  which 
they  belong,  and  in  the  fame  reiterated  way ;  but  thefe, 
inltead  of  ranging  from  the  meridian,  like  the  Englifti 
hours,  commence  with  the  equatorial  and  tropical  lines  al¬ 
ternately,  as  their  fituations  and  fpaces  mult  regularly  ac¬ 
cord 
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cord  with  the  riling  and  fetting  of  the  fun  at  the  vernal 
and  autumnal  equinoxes,  as  alfo  at  the  iunimer  and  win¬ 
ter  folftices.  The  days  then  differ  in  length  alternately 
from  34  to  26  ghurees,  as  noted  by  the  chime-figures  of 
every  watch  ;  all  of  which  will  be  more  evident  from  the 
mode  of  inferting  them,  and  the  manner  that  the  plate 
has  been  (haded,  to  ill u(f rate  thefe  circumftances  fully. 
The  II.  puhur,  however,  never  varies  ;  and,  being  upon 
the  meridional  line,  it  of  courfe  conftantly  falls  in  with 
our  XII.  day  and  night.  The  fourth  ring  from  the  cir¬ 
cumference  fhows  the  ghurees  when  the  day  is  longeft, 
running  with  the  fun  to  the  top,  and  from  this  to  VI. 
P.  M.  for  the.  fubdivifions  of  the  day,  and  in  the  fame 
manner  by  the  bottom  onwards  for  thole  of  the  night, 
throughout  thefe  concatenated  circular  figures  i,  2,  3,  4, 
5,  6,  7,  8,  0,  1,  2,  See.  as  fieen  in  the  plate.  Still  more  in¬ 
terior  appear  the  equinoctial  ghurees,  and  on  the  fame 
principles  exactly.  Within  thefe  come  the  winter  foifti- 
tial  ghurees,  fo  clearly  marked  as  to  require  no  further 
elucidation  here;  except  that  in  the  three  feries  of  con¬ 
vergent  figures  now  enumerated,  the  reader  will  recoiled, 
when  he  comes  to  the  higheft  number  of  ghurees  in  any 
puhur,  to  trace  the  latter,  and  its  chime,  or  number  of 
bells,  out  by  the  gliuree  chord.  For  inftance,  when  the 
days  are  fhorteft,  begin  48  minutes  after  VI.  A.  M.  and 
follow  the  coincident  line  inward  to  the  centre,  till  you 
reach  9  and  34  for  the  clofing  ghuree  and  gujur  of  the 
night ;  thence  go  round  in  fucceffion  upwards  with  the 
day  ghurees,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,-7,  the  chord  of  which  laft 
terminates  30  minutes  after  IX.  and  has  7  upon  it  for  7 
bells,  and  1  for  eh  puhur  din ,  the  firlt  watch  of  the  day. 
In  this  way  the  whole  may  be  compared  with  our  time  ; 
allowing  not  only  for  the  different  meridians  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  but  for  the  feveral  intermediate  periods,  and  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  precifely  afeevtaining  the  real  riling  of  the  fun, 
&c.  Neareft  the  centre  are  inferted  the  prime  divifions, 
or  puls,  of  every  ghuree,  viz.  60,  fo — 15,  30,45,  60,  in 
two  fpaces  only,  becaufe  thefe  are  the  invariable  conili-- 
tuent  minute  parts  of  the  ghuree  at  all  feafons  of  the  year, 
and  confequently  apply,  (though  omitted  to  prevent  con- 
fufion,)  as  in  the  plate,  to  every  one  of  the  h'oral  feftions 
delineated  there,  into  which  the  whole  dial  is  equally  di¬ 
vided.  The  intelligent  reader  may  now  confult  the  dial 
itfelf,  and,  “  I  trull,  fays  Mr.  G.  with  much  fatisfaftion, 
as  it,  in  fact,  was  the  firft  thing  that  gave  me  any  accu¬ 
rate  knowledge  of  the  arrangement  and  coincidence  of 
the  Hindooilanee  with  the  Englifh  hours,  or  of  the  rules 
on  which  their  economy  is  founded.  I  certainly  might 
have  traced  out  and  inferted  the  whole  for  a  complete 
year,  had  not  the  apprehenfion  of  making  the  figure  too 
intricate- and  crowded  for  general  utility,  determined  me 
to  confine  it  to  the  elucidation  of  four  months  only.” 

The  apparatus  with  which  the  hours  are  meafured  and 
announced,  confifls  of  a  fliallow  bell-metal  pan,  named, 
from  its  office,  ghuree-al,  and  fufpended  fo  as  to  be  eafily 
(truck  with  a  wooden  mallet  by  the  ghuree-alee,  who  thus 
(trikes  the  ghurees  as  they  pafs,  and  which  he  learns  from 
an  empty  thin  b:afs  cup  called  kutoree,  perforated  at  bot¬ 
tom,  and  placed  on  the  furface  of  water  in  a  large  veffel, 
where  nothing  can  difturb  it,  while  the  water  gradually 
fills  the  cup  and  finks  it  in  the  fpace  of  one  ghuree,  to 
which  this  hour-cup,  has  previoufly  been  adjufted  aftro- 
nomically  by  an  aftrolabe,  ufed  for  fuch  purpefes  in  In¬ 
dia.  But  the  whole  appears,  even  to  the  better  fort  of 
people,  fo  perplexing  and  inconvenient,  that  they  are  very 
ready  to  adopt  our  divifions  of  time,  when  their  refidence 
among  or  near  us  puts  it  in  their  power. 

The  firft  ghuree  of  the  firft  puhur  is  fo  far  facred  to 
the  emperor  of  Hindooftan,  that  his  ghuree-alee  alone 
ftrikes  one  for  it.  The  lecond  ghuree  is  known  by  two 
blows  on  the  ghuree-al,  and  fo  on  :  one  (troke  is  added 
for  every  ghuree  to  the  highelt,  which  (aifuming  the  equi¬ 
noctial  periods  for  this  llatement)  is  eight,  announced  by 
eight  diftinct  blows  for  the  paft  ghurees;  after  which, 
with  a  flight  intermiffion,  the  gujur  of  eight  bells  is  (truck 
Vol.  X,  No.  661. 
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or  rung,  as  noted  in  the  diagram  by  the  chime-figure  8, 
and  then  one  hollow  found  publifhes  the  firft,  or  eh  puhur 
din  or  rat,  as  it  may  happen,  and  for  which  confult  the 
plate.  In  one  ghuree,  or  24  of  our  minutes,  after  this, 
the  fame  reiteration  takes  place ;  but  here  (tops.,  at  the 
feventh  or  meridional  ghuree,  and  is  then  followed  with 
its  gujur,  or  chime,  of  15;  of  which  8  are  for  the  firft 
watch,  and  7  for  the  fecond,  or  do  puhur,  now  proclaimed 
by  two  full  diftinCt  founds.  We  next  proceed  with  7 
more  ghurees,  exactly  noting  them  as  before,  and  ringing 
the  gujur  of  22  ftrokes,  after  the  feventh  ghuree,  or  teen 
puhur,  alfo  known  by  three  loud  founds.  The  fourth  pu¬ 
hur  has,  like  the  firlt,  8  ghurees,  and  differs  in  no  other 
refpeft  than  having  a  gujur  of  30  after  the  equatorial 
ghuree  has  been  (truck,  the  whole  being  clofed  by  four 
loud  blows  on  the  ghuree-al  for  char  puhur  din  or  rat-,  the 
repetition  being  the  fame  day  and  night  during  the  equi¬ 
noctial  periods,  which  is  here  given  merely  as  an  exam¬ 
ple  more  eafy  for  comprehenfion  at  firft  than  the  reft. 
The  extreme  gujurs  may  be  properly  termed  the  evening 
and  morning  bell ;  and,  in  fa£t,  the  word  feems  much  re- 
ftrifted  to  thefe,  as  puhur  alone  is  more  commonly  ufed 
for  the  middle  chimes  than  gujur  appears  to  be. 

Six  or  eight  people  ace  required  to  attend  the  eftablifli- 
ment  of  a  ghuree;  four  through  the  day,  and  ae  many  at 
night ;  fo  that  none  but  wealthy  men  or  grandees  can 
afford  to  fupport  one  as  a  neceffary  appendage  of  their 
conlequence  and  rank,  which  is  convenient  enough  for  the 
other  inhabitants,  as  there  are  no  other  public  clocks  in 
all  India. 

From  the  remarks  made  at  the  outfet  of  this  article,  the 
reader  is  prepared  to  view  the  fcience  of  Horology,  or  ra¬ 
ther  of  Horometry,  under  three  grand  divifions:  1.  Of 
Sun-dials.  2.  Of  Clepfydrse,  or  Water-clocks.  3.  Of  Ma¬ 
chines  with  toothed  Wheels,  including  clocks,  watches. 
See.  as  ufed  at  prefent. 

I.  Of  SUN-DIALS. 

The  word  dial  is  formed  from  dies,  day,  becaufe  indi¬ 
cating  the  hour  of  the  day.  The  ancients  alfo  call  it  fei- 
athericum,  from  its  doing  this  by  the  ftiadow.  The  anti¬ 
quity  of  dials  is  beyond  doubt.  Some  attribute  their  in¬ 
vention  to-Anaximander,  or  his  difciple  Anaximenes  Mi- 
lefius,  who  flou'riflied  in  the  fixth  century  B.  C.  and  others 
to  Thales.  Vitruvius  mentions  one  made  by  the  ancient 
Chaldee  hiftorian  Berofus,  on  a  reclining  plane,  almoft 
parallel  to  the  equinoctial.  Ariftarchus  Samius  invented 
the  hemifpherical  dial.  And  there  were  at  the  fame  time 
fome  fpherical  ones,  with  a  needle  for  a  gnomon.  The 
difeus  of  Ariftarchus  was  an  horizontal  dial,  with  its 
limb  raifed  up  all  round  to  prevent  the  fliadow  ftretching 
too  far. 

It  was  late  before  the  Romans  became  acquainted  with 
dials.  The  firft  fun-dial  at  Rome  was  let  up  by  Papirius 
Curfor,  the  Roman  general,  about  the  year  of  the  city 
461,  before  Chrift  293  ;  before  which  time,  fays  Piiny, 
there  is  no  mention  of  any  account  of  time  but  by  the 
fun’s  rifing  and.  fetting  ;  this  firlt  dial  was  fet  up  a-t  or 
near  the  temple  of  Quirinus,  but  it  was  imperfefit ;  about 
thirty  years  after,  as  Pliny  informs  us,  on  the  authority 
of  Varro,  M.  Valerius  Meffala,  being  conful,  brought  from 
Catania  in  Sicily  another  dial,  which  he  fet  up  on  a  pil¬ 
lar  near  the  roftrum  ;  but,  for  want  of  its  being  made  for 
that  latitude,  it  could  not  point  out  the  hours  with  exafit- 
nefs.  They,  however,  made  ufe  of  it  ninety-nine  years  ; 
till  the  cenfor  Marcius  Phiiippus  fet  up  another  more  ac¬ 
curate,  and  conftriifted  for  the  latitude  of  Rome,  near 
that  of  Valerius.  In  that  interval  dials  became  common 
at  Rome,  as  appears  from  a  fragment  of  Plautus,  pre- 
ferved  by  Aulus  Geliius. 

But  there  feem  to  have  been  dials  among  the  Tews 
much  earlier  than  any  of  thefe.  Witnefs  the  dial  of 
Ahaz,  who  began  to  reign  four  hundred  years  before 
Alexander,  and  within  twelve  years  of  the  building  of 
Rome,  741  years  before  Chriit,  mentioned  in  Ifaiah 
4.F  xxxviii.' 
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xxxviii.S.  The  ancient  Bramins  feem  alfo  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  this  inftrument,  and  to  have  applied  it  to 
aftronomical  purpofes.  The  Chinefe  and  Egyptians  were 
likewife  acquainted  with  it  at  a  very  early  period.  Learn¬ 
ed  men  have  generally  afcribed  the  invention  of  it  to  the 
Babylonians,  from  whom  the  Jews  derived  it  before  the 
time  of  Aha?,.  Herodotus  traces  the  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  dialling  among  the  Greeks  to  the  fame  fource. 

The  diverfity  of  fun-dials  arifes  from  the  different  fitu- 
ation  of  the  planes,  and  the  different  figure  of  the  fur- 
faces,  whereon  they  are  defcribed  ;  whence  they  become 
denominated  equinoctial,  horizontal,  vertical,  polar,  di¬ 
rect,  ereft,  declining,  inclining,  reclining,  cylindrical,  & c. 

Dials  are  l'ometimes  diltinguiflied  into  primary  and  fe- 
condary.  Primary  Dials  are  fuch  as  are  drawn  either  on 
the  plane  of  the  horizon,  and  thence  called  horizontal 
dials  :  or  perpendicular  to  it,  and  called  vortical  dials  ;  or 
elfe  drawn  on  the  polar  and  equinoctial  planes,  though 
neither  horizontal  nor  vertical.  Secondary  Dials  are  all 
thofe  that  are  drawn  on  the  planes  of  other  circles  betides 
thole  lafl  mentioned ;  or  thole  which  either  decline,  in¬ 
cline,  recline,  or  deincline.  Each  of  thefe  again  is  di¬ 
vided  into  feveral  others,  as  follow : 

EquinoElial  Dial ,  is  that  which  is  defcribed  on  an  equi¬ 
noctial  plane,  or  one  parallel  to  it. 

Horizontal  Dial,  is  defcribed  on  an  horizontal  plane,  ora 
plane  parallel  to  the  horizon.  This  dial  fhows  the  hours 
from  fun-rife  to  fun-fet. 

South  Dial,  or  ErcEl  direEl  South  Dial,  is  that  defcribed 
on  the  l'urface  of  the  prime  vertical  circle  looking  towards 
the  fouth.  This  dial  fhows  the  time  only  from  6  in  the 
morning  till  6  at  night. 

North  Dial,  or  ErcEl  direEl  North  Dial,  is  that  which 
is  defcribed  on  the  l'urface  of  the  prime  vertical  looking 
northward.  This  dial  only  fhows  the  hours  before  6  in 
the  morning,  and  after  6  in  the  evening. 

Eajl  Dial,  or  ErcEl  direEl  Eajl  Dial,  is  that  drawn  on  the 
plane  of  the  meridian,  looking  to  the  eaft.  This  can  only 
Ihow  Lhe  hours  till  iz  o'clock. 

Wejl  Dial,  or  ErcEl  direEl  Wcjl  Dial,  is  that  defcribed  on 
the  weftern  fide  of  the  meridian.  This  can  only  fhow  the 
hours  after  noon.  Confequently  this,  and  the  laft  pre¬ 
ceding  one,  will  lhow  all  the  hours  of  the  day  between 
them. 

Polar  Dial,  is  that  which  is  defcribed  on  a  plane  pafiing 
through  the  poles  of  the  world,  and  the  eaft  and  weft 
points  of  the  horizon.  It  is  of  two  kinds ;  the  firft  look¬ 
ing  up  towards  the  zenith,  and  called  the  upper-,  the  lat¬ 
ter,  down  towards  the  nadir,  called  the  lower. 

Declining  Dials,  are  erect  or  vertical  dials  which  decline 
from  any  of  the  cardinal  points  ;  or  they  are  fuch  as  cut 
either  the  plane  of  the  prime  vertical,  or  of  the  horizon, 
at  oblique  angles.  Declining  dials  are  of  very  frequent 
ufe ;  as  the  walls  of  houfes,  on  which  dials  are  moftly 
drawn,  commonly  deviate  from  the  cardinal  points.  Of 
declining  dials  there  are  feveral  kinds,  which  are  deno¬ 
minated  from  the  cardinal  points  which  they  are  neareft 
to :  as  decliners  from  the  fouth,  and  from  the  north,  and 
even  from  the  zenith. 

Inclined  Dials,  are  fuch  as  are  drawn  on  planes  not  eredt, 
but  inclining,  or  leaning  forward  towards  the  fouth,  or 
iouthern  fide  of  the  horizon,  in  an  angle,  either  greater 
or  lefs  than  the  equinoctial  plane.  Reclining  Dials,  are 
thofe  drawn  on  the  planes  not  eredt,  but  reclined,  or  lean¬ 
ing  backwards  to  the  zenith  towards  the  north,  in  an  an¬ 
gle  greater  or  lefs  than  the  polar  plane.  Dcinclined  Dials, 
are  fuch  as  both  decline  and  incline,  or  recline.  Thele 
l  ift  three  forts  of  dials  ard  very  rare. 

Dials  wthout  Centres,  are  thofe  whole  hour-lines  con¬ 
verge  fo  (lowly,  that  the  centre,  or  point  of  their  con- 
courfe,  cannot  be  expreffed  on  the  given  plane. 

Cylindrical  Dial,  is  one  drawn  on  the  curve  furface  of  a 
cylinder.  This  may  firft  be  drawn  on  a  paper  plane,  and 
then  paited  round  a  cylinder  of  wood,  &c.  It  will  fhow 
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the  time  of  the  day,  the  fun’s  place  in  the  ecliptic,  and 
his  altitude,  at  any  time  of  obfervation. 

There  are  alfo  Portable  Dials,  or  on  a  Card,  and  Univcrfal 
Dials  on  a  Plain  Crojs,  &c. 

RcfraElcd  Dials,  are  fuch  as  fhow  the  hour  by  means  of 
fome  refracting  tranfparent  fluid. 

■ijiing  Dial,  is  a  (mail  portable  dial,  confifting  of  a  brafs 
ring  or  rim,  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  one-third 
of  an  inch  in  breadth.  In  a  point  of  this  rim  there  is  a  hole, 
through  which  the  fun-beams  pafs,  and  form  a  bright 
fpeck  in  the  concavity  of  the  oppolite  l'emi-circle,  which 
gives  the  hour  of  the  day  in  the  divifions  marked  with¬ 
in  it. 

General  Principle  of  Sun-Dials. — Conceive  a  fphere,  with 
its  twelve  horary  circles  or  meridians,  which  divide  the 
equator,  and  confequently  all  its  parallels,  into  twenty- 
four  equal  parts.  Let  this  fphere  be  placed  in  a  fituation 
fuited  to  the  pofition  of  the  dial;  that  is,  let  its  axis  be 
directed  to  the  pole  of  the  place  for  which  the  dial  is  con- 
ftruCtad,  or  elevated  at  an  angle  equal  to  the  latitude. 
Now  if  we  fuppofe  a  horizontal  plane  cutting  the  fphere 
through  its  centre,  the  axis  of  the  fphere  will  reprefent 
the  ftyle,  and  the  different  interfeClions  of  the  horary  cir¬ 
cles  with  that  plane  will  be  the  hour-lines ;  for  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that,  if  the  planes  of  thefe  circles  were  infinitely 
produced,  they  would  form  in  the  celeftial  fphere  the  ho¬ 
rary  circles,  which  divide  the  folar  revolution  into  twenty- 
four  equal  parts.  When  the  fun  therefore  has  arrived  at 
one  of  thele  circles,  that  of  three  in  the  afternoon  for  ex¬ 
ample,  he  will  be  in  the  plane  of  the  fimilar  circle  of  the 
fphere  above-mentioned;  and  the  fhadow  of  the  axis  or 
ftyle  will  fall  upon  the  line  of  interfeclion,  which  that 
circle  forms  with  the  horizontal  plane  ;  this  line  then  will 
be  the  line  of  3  o’clock  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

All  this  is  illuftrated  in  Plate  I.  fig.  2,  which  reprefents 
a  part  of  the  fphere,  with  fix  of  the  horary'  circles.  P  p 
is  the  axis,  in  which  all  thefe  circles  inferfedt  each  other ; 
AHB/i  tlie  horizontal  plane,  or  horizon  of  the  fphere, 
indefinitely  continued  ;  A  B  the  meridian  ;  D  E  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  equator,  which  is  in  the  meridian  ;  and 
DHEi  the  circumference  of  the  equator,  of  which  D H F, 
is  a  half,  and  DH  a  quarter.  This  quarter  of  the  equa¬ 
tor  is  divided  into  fix  equal  parts,  D  1,  1  2,  2  3,  3  4,  4.  5, 
5  6,  and  through  thefe  pafs  the  horary  circles,  the  planes 
of  which  evidently  cut  the  horizon  in  the  lines  C  1,  C  2, 
C  3,  C  4,  C  5,  C6  :  thefe  are  the  hour-lines;  and  if  we 
fuppofe  them  continued  to  AF,  which  is  perpendicular 
to  the  meridian  CA,  they  will  give  the  hour-lines  Cl, 
CII,  CIII,  CIV,CV,  CVI.  The  ftyle  will  be  a  por¬ 
tion  C  S  of  the  axis  of  the  fphere  ;  which  confequently 
ought  to  form  with  the  meridian,  and  in  its  plane,  an 
angle,  SC  A,  equal  to  the  height  of  the  pole,  or  PC  A. 

Should  this  reafoning  appear  too  tedious,  another  me¬ 
thod  may  be  employed  to  acquire  a  clear  idea  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  dialling.  Conftrudl  a  folid  fphere,  divided  by 
its  twelve  horary  circles,  and  cut  it  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  one  of  its  poles  fhall  form  with  the  plane  of  the  lec¬ 
tion  an  angle  equal  to  the  height  of  the  pole  of  the  given 
place.  If  the  fphere,  cut  in  tnis  manner,  be  then  made 
to  reft  on  a  horizontal  plane,  with  its  pole  directed  to¬ 
wards  the  pole  of  the  world,  the  points  where  the  horary 
circles  interfedt  the  horizontal  plane  will  be  readily  feen ; 
and  the  common  fedlion  of  all  the  circles,  which  is  the 
axis,  will  fhow  the  pofition  of  the  ftyle. 

For  the  fake  of  illuftration,  we  have  here  iuppofed  the 
fedlion  of  the  fphere  to  be  formed  by  a  horizontal  plane ; 
but,  if  the  plane  be  vertical,  the  cafe  would  be  fimilar,  and 
the  lines  of  interledfion  would  be  the  hour-lines  of  a  ver¬ 
tical  dial.  If  the  plane  be  declining  or  inclining,  we 
fhall  have  a  declining  or  inclining  dial ;  it  may  even  be 
eafily  feen  that  this  holds  good  in  regard  to  every  fur- 
face,  whatever  be  its  form,  convex,  concave,  or  irregular, 
and  whatever  may  be  its  pofition. 

The  Jlyle  is  an  iron  rod,  generally  placed  in  an  inclined 
3  direction, 
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direction,  the  fliadow  of  which  ferves  to  point  out  the 
hours;  as  before  laid,  it  is  a  portion  CS  of  the  axis  of 
the  fphere  ;  and  in  that  cafe  it  Ihows  the  hour  by  the  Iha- 
dow  of  its  whole  length.  An  upright  ftyle,  however, 
fuch  as  S  Q,  is  l'ometimes  given  to  dials  ;  but  in  that  cafe 
it  is  only  the  lhadow  of  the  fummit  S  that  indicates  the 
hour,  becaufe  this  fummit  is  a  point  of  the  axis  of  the 
fphere. 

The  centre  of  the  dial  is  the  point  C  where  all  the 
hour-lines  meet.  It  fometimes  happens,  however,  that 
th'efe  lines  do  not  meet.  This  is  the  cafe  in  dials  which 
have  their  plane  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  fphere  ;  for  it 
is  evident  that  in  fuch  dials  the  interfeclions  of  the  ho¬ 
rary  circles  mult  be  parallel  lines.  Thefe  dials  are  called 
dials  without  a  centre.  Vertical  eaft  and  welt  dials,  and 
dials  turned  direftly  towards  the  fouth,  and  inclined  to 
the  horizon  at  an  angle  equal  to  the  latitude,  or  which  if 
produced  would  pafs  through  the  pole,  are  of  this  number. 

The  meridian  line ,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  interfec- 
tion  of  the  plane  of  the  meridian  with  the  plane  of  the 
dial;  when  the  plane  of  the  dial  is  vertical,  it  is  always 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  The  J'ubjlylar  line,  is  that 
marked  out  by  the  plane  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  dial,  and  palfing  through  the  ftyle.  As  this  line  is  of 
great  importance  in  declining  dials,  it  is  neceflary  to  have 
a  very  diftinft  idea  of  it.  For  this  purpofe,  conceive  a 
perpendicular  let  fall  on  the  plane  of  the  dial,  from  any 
point  in  the  ftyle;  and  that  a  plane  is  made  to  pafs 
through  the  ftyle  and  the  perpendicular ;  this  plane, 
which  will  neceflarily  be  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  dial, 
will  cut  it  in  a  line  palling  through  the  centre,  and 
through  the  bottom,  of  the  perpendicular,  and  this  line 
will  be  the  fubftylar  line.  This  line  is  the  meridian  of 
the  plane;  that  is,  it  (hows  the  moment  at  which  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  fun  above  that  plane  is  greateft.  Care  how¬ 
ever  muft  be  taken  not  to  confound  this  meridian  with 
the  meridian  of  the  place,  or  the  fouth  line  of  the  dial; 
for  the  latter  is  the  interleclion  of  the  plane  of  the  dial 
with  the  meridian  of  the  place,  which  is  the  plane  palling 
through  the  zenith  of  the  place  and  the  pole ;  whereas 
the  meridian  of  the  plane  of  the  dial,  is  the  interl'eftion 
of  that  plane  with  the  meridian,  or  the  horary  circle  palf¬ 
ing  through  the  pole  and  the  zenith  of  the  plane. 

In  the  horizontal  plane,  or  any  other  which  has  no  de¬ 
clination,  the  fubftyle  and  the  meridian  of  the  place  co¬ 
incide;  but  in  every  plane  not  turned  direftly  towards 
the  fouth  or  the  north,  thefe  lines  form  greater  or  lefs 
angles.  Laftly,  the  equinoctial  is  the  interfeftion  of  the 
plane  of  the  equator  with  the  dial ;  it  may  ealily  be  leen 
that  this  line  is  always  perpendicular  to  the  fubftyle. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  plane  of  every  dial  reprefents 
the  plane  of  iome  great  circle  on  the  earth,  and  the  gno¬ 
mon  the  earth’s  axis  ;  the  vertex  of  a  right  gnomon  the 
centre  of  the  earth  or  viiible  heavens  ;  and  the  plane  of  the 
dial  is  jult  as  far  from  this  centre  as  from  the  vertex  of 
this  ftyle.  The  earth  itfelf,  compared  with  its  diftance 
from  the  fun,  is  confidered  as  a  point ;  and  therefore,  if 
a  fmall  fphere  of  glafs  be  placed  upon  any  part  of  the 
earth’s  furface,  fo  that  its  axis  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
earth,  and  the  fphere  hath  fuch  lines  upon  it,  and  fuch 
planes  within  it,  as  above  del’cribed,  it  will  lhow  the  hours 
of  the  day  as  truly  as  if  it  were  placed  at  the  earth’s  cen¬ 
tre,  and  the  (hell  of  the  earth  were  as  tranfparent  as  glafs. 

To  deferibe  an  Equinoctial  Dial. — From  any  point  C  (fig.  3 ), 
as  a  centre,  -deferibe  a  circle  AEDB;  and,  having  drawn 
the  two  diameters  interlefting  each  other  at  right  angles 
in  the  centre  C,  divide  each  quadrant  into  fix  equal  parts  ; 
and  draw  the  radii  C  1,  C  2,  C  3,  and  io  on,  as  leen  in  the 
figure.  Thefe  radii  will  lhow  the  hours  by  means  of  a 
ftyle  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  dial,  which  muft 
be  placed  in  the  plane  of  the  equator  ;  that  is,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  form  with  the  horizon  an  angle  equal  to  the 
complement  of  the  latitude.  The  line  A  D  muft  coincide 
with  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  and  the  point  A  muft  be 
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direfted  towards  the  fouth.  When  this  equinoctial  dial 
is  erefted,  if  the  hour-lines  look  towards  the  heavens,  it 
is  called  a  fuperior  dial ;  but,  if  they  are  turned  towards  the 
earth,  an  inferior.  A  fuperior  equinoctial  dial  Ihows  the 
hours  of  the  day  only  in  the  fpring  and  fummer;  and  an 
inferior  one  only  during  the  autumn  and  winter;  but  at 
the  equinoxes,  when  the  fun  is  in  the  equator,  or  very 
near  it,  equinoctial  dials  are  of  no  ufe,  as  at  thofe  periods 
they  are  never  illuminated  by  the  fun. 

It  -is  well  known  that  at  London  the  elevation  df  the 
plane  of  the  equator  is  38°  29',  which  is  the  complement 
of  the  elevation  of  the  pole  :  the  angle  therefore  which 
the  plane  of  an  equinoftial  dial  at  London  lhould  form 
with  the  horizon,  ought  to  be  38°  29'. — Hence  it  appears 
that  it  is  eafy  to  conftruCl 

An  UniverJ'al  EquinoElial  Dial,  which  may  be  adjufted  to 
any  elevation  of  the  pole  whatever. — For  this  purpofe,  join 
together  two  pieces  of  ivory,  or  copper,  or  any  other, 
matter,  ABCDandCDEF,  (fig. 4,)  by  means  of  a  hinge 
at  C  D :  then  deferibe  on  the  two  furfaces  of  the  piece 
A  BCD  two  equinoctial  dials;  and  in  the  centre  I  place 
a  ftyle  extending  both  ways  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  ABC D.  At  G,  in  the  middle  of  the  piece  CDEF, 
fix  a  magnetic  needle,  covered  with  a  plate  of  glafs,  and 
towards  the  edge  of  the  fame  piece  apply  a  quadrant  HL 
divided  into  degrees,  and  palling  through  an  aperture  II, 
made  to  receive  it,  in  the  upper  piece  A  B  C  D.  The  de¬ 
grees  and  minutes  muft  begin  to  be  counted  from  the 
point  L.  • 

When  this  dial  is  to  be  ufed,  place  the  needle  in  the 
meridian,  making  a  proper  allowance  for  the  declination  ; 
and  cauie  the  two  pieces  A  B  C  D  and  CDEF  to  form  an 
angle  B  C  F,  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  equator  at  the 
given  place;  that  is,  equal  to  the  complement  of  the  la¬ 
titude.  If  care  be  then  taken  to  turn  the  quadrant  to¬ 
wards  the  fouth,  either  of  thefe  equinoftial  dials  will  lhow 
the  hours  at  that  place,  except  on  the  day  of  the  equinox. 

To  conjln/cl  a  Horizontal  Dial.— Draw  the  meridian  SM, 
(Plate  II.  fig.  5,)  and  from  the  point  C,  alfumed  towards 
the  middle,  as  a  centre,  deferibe  the  circle  E  T  O  P  with 
the  radius  CE;  then  from  O  as  a  centre,  with  a  radius 
equal  to  the  diameter  OE  of  the  firft  circle,  deferibe  the 
circle  EAMB;  and  from  the  point  E  as  a  centre,  with 
the  fame  radius,  the  circle  AOBS:  thefe  two  circles  will 
cut  each  other  in  A  and  B,  which  will  be  the  centres  of 
two  other  equal-  circles,  XIEF  and  ZLEG.  Through 
the  points  of  interleclion  F  and  G,  draw  the  lines  EG 
and  E  F ;  and  through  the  points  A  and  B  the  ftraight  line 
XACBZ.  This  line,  which  will  be  the  equinoftial,  will 
be  cut  both  by  the  above  circles,  and  by  the  lines  E  G  and 
EF,  and  the  centre  C  of  the  firft  circle,  in  11  points,  which 
will  be  thofe  of  the  hours :  they  muft  therefore  be  marked 
with  the  numbers  7,  8,  9,  10,  n,  12,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 

The  next  thing  is  to  find  the  centre  of  the  dial,  of 
which  the  above  points  are  the  horary  divifions:  this  is  to 
be  done  in  the  following  manner:  In  the  circle  ETOP 
alfurne,  towards  T  or  P,  an  arc  E  K  equal  to  the  comple¬ 
ment  of  the  latitude  or  elevation  of  the  pole,  that  is, 
equal  to  38°  29' if  the  kititude  be  510  31',  and  draw  CKc 
if  KV  be  then  drawn  perpendicular  to  CK,  it  will  cut 
the  meridian  in  V,  which  will  be  the  centre  of  the  dial ; 
fo  that  by  drawing,  from  the  point  V,  the  lines  V  7,  V  8, 

V  9,  &c.  we  (hall  have  the.  hour-lines  from  7  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  till  5  in  the  afternoon.  If  a  line  be  drawn  through 
the  point  V  parallel  to  the  equinoftial,  it  will 'be  the  line 
of  6  o’clock.  The  hour-lines  of  7  and  8  in  the  morning, 
continued  beyond  the  centre  V,  will  give  thole  of  7  and 
8  in  the  evening;  and  thofe  of  4  and  5  in  the  evening,  if 
continued  in  the  fame  manner,  will  give  4  and  5  in  the 
morning.  In  the  laft  place,  if  from  the  point  V,  or  any 
other  taken  at  pleafure,  two  circles  be  deferibed,  they  will 
ferve  to  terminate  the  hour-lines,  and  to  contain  the  num¬ 
bers  belonging  to  the  different  hours. 

Of  the  South  Vertical  Dial. — If  the  vertical  dial  be  turned 

directly 
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diredly  towards  the  fouth,  then  make  the  angle  ECK 
or  thp  arc  EK  (fig.  5),  equal  to  the  height  of  the  pole;  if 
C  K  V  be  then  made  a  right  angle,  the  point  V  will  be  the 
centre  of  the  dial;  and  the  angle  CVK,  which  will  then 
be  equal  to  the  complement  of  the  latitude  or  of  the  ele- 
vation  of  the  pole3  will  denote  the  angle  which  the  il}  le? 
in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  ought  to  form  with  the 
plane  of  the  dial. 

Of  the- North  Vertical  Dial. — If  the  vertical  dial  be  north  ; 
make,  as  before,  the  angle  OCA  (fig.  5),  equal  to  the 
height  of  the  pole,  and  the  angle  C  A  H  a  right  angle  :  the 
point  H  will  be  the  centre  of  the  dial  and  the  angle  C  HA 
will  be  that  which  the  ltyle  forms  with  the  meridian. 
The  ftyle,  inftead  of  being  inclined  downwards,  muft  be 
turned  in  a  contrary  diredion,  as  may  be  readily  con¬ 
ceived  when  we  confider  the  pofition  of  the  pole  in  legal d 
to  a  vertical  plane  turned  direftly  towards  the  north. 

Of  Polar  Dials.— To  make  a  polar  dial,  draw  the  meri¬ 
dian  XII  XII,  (fig.  6,)  and  XZ  perpendicular  to  it.  From 
the  point  M,  in  this  line,  make  on  each  fide  the  fame  con- 
ftruftion  as  taught  in  the  preceding  figure..  If  parallel 
lines  be  then  drawn  through  the  points  of  divifion,  they 
will  be  the  hour-lines.  For  it  may  be  eafily  feen,  that,  as 
the  pole  is  in  the  continuation  of  this  plane,  they  cannot 
meet  but  at  an  infinite  diftance,  or  that  the  centre  of  the 
dial  is  at  an  infinite  diftance ;  whence  it  follows  that  the 
lines  muft;  be  parallel.  The  ftyle  muft  be  placed  in  a  per¬ 
pendicular  direction  in  the  point  M  ;  and  in  height  muft 
be  equal  to  the  diftance  between  12  and  3  ;  or  if  an  iron 
fpike  be  placed  at  that  diftance  from  the  meridian  XII 
XII,  and  parallel  to  that  line,  it  will  fltow  the  hour  by 
its  whole  length. 

Of  Vertical  Eajl  and  Weft  Dials.— Next  to  the  dials  already 
deferibed,  the  fimpleft  are  thole  which  direftly  front  the 
eaft  or  the  weft.  The  method  of  conftrufting  them  is  as 
follows  :  Draw  the  horizontal  line  HR,  (fig.  7,)  and  af- 
f'ume  in  it  any  point  P,  for  the  bottom  of  the  ftyle,  the 
upper  extremity  of  which  is  intended  to  fhow  the  hours. 
At  the  point  P,  make,  towards  the  left  for  an  eaft  dial, 
and  towards  the  right  for  a  weft  one,  the  angle  HPE, 
equal  to  the  complement  of  the  latitude,  or  the  elevation 
of  the  pole  above  the  horizon  ;  and  continue  EP  to  N. 
The  line  EN  will  be  the  equinoftial.  Then  through  the 
point  P  draw  the  line  CA,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form 
with  the  line  H  R  the  angle  A  PH,  equal  to  the  elevation 
of  the  pole ;  then  A  C,  which  will  interfeft  the  equinoc¬ 
tial  EN  at  right  angles,  will  be  the  hour-line  of  VI  in  the 
morning,  and  alfo  the  fubftylar  line.  When  thefe  lines 
have  been  traced  out,  the  hour-lines  may  be  drawn  in  the 
following  manner.  In  the  fubftylar  line  AC,  a  flume  a 
point  A,  at  any  diftance  from  the  point  P,  according  to 
the  intended  fize  of  the  dial  ;  and  from  A,  as  a  centre, 
deferibe  a  femicircle  of  any  radius  at  pleafure.  Divide 
this  femicircle  into  twelve  equal  parts,  beginning  at  the 
point  P,  and  then  from  the  centre  A  draw  dotted  lines 
through  each  of  the  points  of  divifion  in  the  femicircle, 
till  they  meet  the  equinoftial  EN;  if  lines  parallel  to  the 
fubftylar  line  be  then  drawn  through  the  points  where 
thefe  dotted  lines  cut  the  equino&ial,  they  will  be  the 
hour-lines  required,  the  fubftylar  line  being  that  of  VI  in 
the  morning.  The  parallels  above  the  fubftylar  line,  in 
the  eaft  dial,  will  correfpond  to  IV  and  V  in  the  morning  ; 
thofe  below  it  to  VII,  VIII,  &C.  in  the  afternoon.  The 
ftyle,  the  figure  of  which  is  feen  in  the  plate,  at  S  M  is 
placed  parallel  to  the  line  of  VI,  on  two  fupports  raifed 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  dial,  and  at  a  diftance 
above  it  equal  to  that  of  VI  hours  from  III  or  from  IX. 

It  is  here  evident  that  a  weft  is  exaftly  the  fame  as  an 
eaft  dial,  only  in  a  contrary  fituation,  (fee  fig.  8  ;)  but 


inftead  of  marking  on  it  the  morning  hours,  as  IV,  V,  VI, 
See.  you  muft  inferibe  on  it  thole  of  the  afternoon,  as  I, 
II,  III,  IV,  See.  It  may  be  eafily  feen  that  thefe  dials 
cannot  Ihow  the  hour  of  noon  :  for  the  fun  does  not  be¬ 
gin  to  illuminate  the  latter  till  that  hour,  and  the  former 
ceal'es  to  be  illuminated  at  the  fame  period.  We  fhall 
therefore  introduce  in  this  place  a  curious  dial,  which 
Ihows  the  time  correft  at  noon  only. 

Wollajlon’s  Univerjal  Meridian  Dial. — It  it  well  known 
that  common  dials  give  what  the  Englifh  call  apparent , 
and  the  foreign  aftronomers  true,  time;  which,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  unequal  motion  of  the  fun,  is  unequal  ;  the 
natural  day  being  fometimes  longer, and  fometimes  fliorter, 
than  the  mean  day,  fliown  by  clocks  and  watches  which 
go  equably.  In  order,  therefore,  to  find  whether  a  clock 
or  watch  goes  right,  by  a  common  fun-dial,  or  to  let  a 
clock  or  watch  to  mean  time,  when  wrong,  it  is  necefiary 
to  add  to,  or  fubtraft  from,  the  time  fliown  by  the  dial,  a 
certain  number  of  minutes  and  feconds,  ufually  called 
“  the  equation  of  time  ;”  in  order  to  find  the  time  which 
the  clock  or  watch  ought  to  fhow,  or  to  which  it  fliould 
be  fet.  As  the  quantity  of  this  equation  is  continually 
changing,  and  is,  belides,  fometimes  additive,  and  fome¬ 
times  fubtraftive,  it  is  not  furprifing  that  it  fliould  create 
difficulties  among  common  people,  and  be  the  reafon,  as 
Mr.  Wollafton  aflerts  it  is,  why  the  time  fhown  by  the 
clocks  and  watches  in  one  pariffi  differs  fometimes  nearly 
half  an  hour  from  the  time  fliown  in  an  adjoining  one  ; 
for  the  equation  of  time,  at  one  feafon  of  the  year, 
amounts  to  fixteen  minutes  and  a  quarter. 

To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  Mr.  Wollafton  has  con¬ 
trived  a  dial,  which,  notwithftanding  it  will  not  give  the 
time  at  any  other  part  of  the  day,  will  always  fhow  the 
inftant  when  it  is  12  o’clock,  without  any  regard  to  the 
equation  of  time  ;  as  well  as  the  inftant  of  apparent  noon  ; 
and,  confequently,  the  equation  of  time  alfo,  which-is  al¬ 
ways  the  difference  between  the  two. 

The  principle  upon  which  this  dial  is  formed,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — As  a  ray  of  the  fun,  being  let  through  a  fmall 
hole  into  a  dark  room,  gives  his  image  on  the  floor;  and, 
if  a  Jlraight  line  be  drawn  truly  in  the  meridian  from  be¬ 
neath  that  hole,  the  centre  of  the  image,  when  cut  by 
that  line,  fhows  apparent  noon  ;  fo  it  was  conlidered,  that, 
if  a  curve  were  drawn  at  a  proper  diftance  on  each  fide  of 
that  line,  according  to  the  equation  of  time  and  latitude 
of  the  place,  the  centre  of  the  fun's  image  crofting  that 
curve  might  fhow  the  mean  time  time  of  noon,  and  con¬ 
tinue  true  throughout  the  year.  For  fince  what  is  called 
the  equation  of  time  arifes  principally  from  the  variation 
of  the  fun’s  apparent  motion  in  the  ecliptic,  together  with 
the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  to  the  equator;  both  of 
which  depend  upon  his  longitude  or  place  in  the  eclip¬ 
tic  ;  and  fince  his  declination  depends  upon  the  fame  too  ; 
whatever  be  the  fun’s  declination  afeending  or  defeend- 
ing,  the  equation  of  time  would  very  nearly  correfpond 
with  it ;  and  this  would  hold  good  for  half  a  century  at 
leaft,  without  any  fenfible  difference.  On  this  idea  a  me¬ 
ridian  curve  has  been  formed,  and  found  to  anfwer  ;  and 
from  it  the  following  dial  was  contrived,  on  a  more  ge¬ 
neral  plan  ;  whofe  conftruftion  it  is  apprehended  will  eafi¬ 
ly  be  underftood. 

A  Table,  here  fubjoined,  was  firft  made  of  the  equa¬ 
tion  of  time  of  each  degree  of  the  fun’s  declination  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  longitude  ;  in  which,  the  middle  column 
contains  the  fun’s  declination  north  or  fouth  ;  the  next 
adjoining  on  each  fide,  the  fun’s  longitude  ;  next  to  them 
are  the  refpeftive  equations  of  time ;  and  the  outermoft 
columns  contain  thofe  equations  converted  into  degrees, 
and  correfted  by  the  co§ne  of  the  fun’s  declinatiop. 
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This  Table  being  provided,  it  will  be  found  moft  con¬ 
venient  to  lay  down  a  plan  for  general  ufe,  thus:  On  a 
metal  plate,  or  a  Iheet  of  fine  pafteboard,  draw  a  ftraight 
line.  In  the  middle  of  that  line,  raife  a  perpendicular, 
of  the  length  you  choofe  for  the  fize  of  your  dial.  Twelve 
inches  feems  to  be  a  molt  convenient  one.  With  that 
length  as  radius,  either  by  calculation  or.  with  a  feftor 
and  compafi'es,.  lay  off  the  tangent  of  every  degree  along 
the  original  line,  from  each  fide  of  the  middle,  till  you 
come  to  230  28'  1 5",  whofe  tangent  mull  be  laid  down 
xipon  it  likewife.  The  middle  point  is  here  intended  to 
correfpond  with  the  equinoxes,  while  each  of  the  others 
anfwers  to  a  degree  of  declination  north  or  fouth. — See 
Plate  III-  Pig.  9. 

You  are  then,  with  the  fame  radius  as  before,  to  lay 
eff,  for  the  equation  of  time,  the  tangents  of  fo  many  de¬ 
grees,  minutes,  and  feconds,  at  right  angles  on  either  fide 
of  the  line  at  the  centre  of  it,  as  you  find  in  the  outer- 
moll  columns  of  the  Table  at  the  equinoxes;  laying  that 
which  you  find  in  the  Table  on  what  you  deiign  for 
the  weflern  fide  of  your  meridian  line,  which  will  be  for 
March  ;  and  the  equation  marked  — ,  on  the  eaftern  fide, 
for  September;  and  making  a  dot  at  each.  In  the  fame 
manner  you  proceed  at  each  degree  of  declination ;  taking 
the  fecant  of  that  degree  (or  the  dillance  from  the  farther 
end  of  the  perpendicular  to  the  end  of  the  tangent  of 
that  degree)  for  your  radius  ;  and  laying  off  its  refpec- 
tive  equation  from  the  Table  accordingly,  at  right  angles 
to  the  meridian  line ;  and  marking  its  place  by  a  clot. 
Through  thefe  dots,  you-  then  draw  the  curve  formed  by 
them  ;  and  mark  the  months,  in  which  the  curve  on  the 
one  or  the  other  fide  of  the  meridian  is  to  be  obferved. 
This  laying  down  on  your  plan  requires  to  be  executed 
with  great  care  ;  becauie  it  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole. 
But,  when  it  is  once,  done,  the  points  are  eafily  trans¬ 
ferred  from  it  to  any  number  of  dials  of  the  lame  radius. 
In  order  to  draw  the  curve  with  a  Heady  hand,  it  will  be 
found  convenient  to  form  a  pair  of  rulers  l'uited  to  the 
curve  of  each  half-year  from  folllice  to  folftice ;  by  which, 
after  laying  down  a  few  of  the  principal  points,  and 
placing  the  rules  carefully,  you  llrike  each  half  of  the 
curve  on  the  dial  itfelf  with  cafe, 
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With  thefe  data,  for  a  dial  of  12  inches  radius,,  provide- 
a  box  (fig.  10,)  in  the  form  of'an  equilateral  triangle, 
each  of  whofe  fides  are  14I  inches  clear  within,  and  about 
5  inches  broad.  On  one  of  them  pafte  a  paper  perfeftly 
fmooth.  Let  the  angle  oppofite  to  this  fide  be  cut  fo  far 
down  as  to  receive  a  brafs  plate,  whofe  inner  furface  may 
be  exaftly  12  inches  from  the  centre  of  the  paper  op- 
pofed  to  it.  In  the  middle  of  that  brafs  plate,  let  there, 
be  a  very  linall  hole  A,  jull  to  admit  a  ray  of  light  (cham¬ 
fered  all  round,  to  an  angle  of  6o  degrees  at  lealt,  lb  as  to 
be  very  thin  at  the  edge  next  to  the  inner  furface  of  the 
brafs),  and  mark  the  point  on  the  paper  at  which  the 
hole  is  exactly  at  right  angles  oppofite  to  the  furface  j 
which,  if  your  work  be  true,  will  be  in  the  centre  of  your 
paper.  Through  that  point,  draw  a  ftraight  line  on  the 
paper  ,for  a  meridian  line,  parallel  to  the  triangular  fides  ; 
and  crofs  it  at  that  point,  with  another  at  right  angles, 
for  an  equinoctial  line.  On  the  meridian  line,  transfer 
from  your  original  plan  fo  many  of  the  dots  for  declina¬ 
tion  as  you  fee  proper;  and,  on  the  equinoctial,  the  equa¬ 
tions  at  the  equinoxes.  Transfer  likewife  the  dots  for 
the  equation  at  each  folftice  ;  and  fo  many  of  the  inter¬ 
mediate  equations  as  may  be  neceffary  for  being  certain 
of  laying  your  rules  properly..  Then,,  with  a  lteel  pen,, 
llrike  the  curves  ;  and  infert  the  months  in  their  refpec- 
tive  places;  but  at  fuch  a  dillance  from  the  line  itfelf,  as 
to  be  clear  of  the  fun’s  image  when  it  is  near  the  curve. 
Thefe  things  wall  require  to  be  done  before  the  box  is 
finally  put  together,  that  they  may  be  done  with  accuracy. 
And  therefore  it  will  be  found  moft  convenient  to  have 
that  fide  fixed  with  fcrews.  Another  of  the  fides  (viz. 
that  neareft  to  the  winter  folftice,  according  as  it  is  in¬ 
tended  for  north  or  fouth  latitude)  mull  be  made  to  open 
about  §  of  its  length;  with  a  rule-joint  and  cheeks  like 
the  lid  of  a  fmall  camera  obfcura,  to  keep  off  falfe  light, 
and  enable  you  to  fee  the  image  within.  It  is  alfo  to  be 
obferved,  that  the  angle  B  mull  be  equal  to  theJatitude 
of  the  place. 

Additions  may  be  made  to  it,  for  elegance,  or  difference 
of  adjullment;  but  this  is  the  whole  of  the  inftrument : 
which,  if  carefully  conllrufted,  and  once  rightly  fixed  in 
the  meridian,  inclined  properly  according  to  the  latitude 
4  G-  oil 
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of  the  place,  (or  fitted  on  a  frame,  fo  as  to  be  applied  oc- 
cafionally  to  a  window,)  will,  throughout  the  year,  give 
the  mean  folar  time  of  noon  far  more  accurately  than  any 
fun-dial  of  the  ufual  conftruction.  On  this  account  it  is 
made  public :  becaufe  it  Ihould  feem  it  might  be  conve¬ 
nient  in  molt  country-places.  For  it  requires  no  fkill  in 
the  obferver,  but  merely  to  fee  that  his  clock  or  watch 
point  to  12,  or  to  fet  it  to  that  hour,  'when  tlite  centre  of 
the  fun’s  image  is  upon  the  curve  line  belonging  to  that 
month. 

To  defcribe  three ,  and  even  four,  Dials,  on  as  many  different 
planes,  on  which  the  hours  may  be  known  by  the  fhadow  of  only 
one  axis. — Provide  two  rectangular  planes,  ABCD  and 
CBEF,  (Plate  III.  fig.  1 1  and  1 2,)  equal  in  fize,  and  join 
them  together  by  the  line  CB;  fo  as  to  form  with  each 
other  a  right  angle,  the  one  being  horizontal,  and  the 
other  vertical.  Then  divide  their  common  breath  B  C 
into  two  <pqual  parts  in  I;  and  draw  the  perpendiculars 
I  G,  I H,  as  the  meridians  of  the  two  planes.  Aflume  the 
point  G  at  pleafure,  as  the  centre  of  the  horizontal  dial  ; 
and  if  G  I  be  made  the  bafe  of  a  right-angled  triangle 
GIH,  in  which  the  angle  G  is  equal  to  the  height  of  the 
pole,  the  point  H  will  be  the  centre  of  a  fouth  vertical 
dial  for  that  latitude.  Defcribe  thefe  two  dials,  viz.  a 
horizontal  and  a  fouth  vertical  one,  which  will  have  the 
fame  points  of  divifion  in  their  common  feftion  B  C  ;  and 
extend  a  piece  of  iron  wire,  as  an  axis,  from  the  point  H 
to  the  point  G  ;  this  wire  will  be  the  common  axis- and 
ftyle  of  the  two  dials.  Laftly,  having  with  any  radius  at 
pleafure  deferibed  a  circle,  trace  out  on  it  an  equinoctial 
dial,  which  muff  be  placed  on  the  axis  G  H,  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  it  fhall  pafs  through  its  centre,  and  be  per¬ 
pendicular  to  its  plane,  and  that  the  line  of  12  o’clock 
fhall  be  in  the  plane  of  the  triangle  GIH. 

■  If  this  triple  dial  be  expofed  to  the  fun,  fo  that  the  line 
GI  fhall  be  horizontal  and  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian, 
it  is  evident  that  the  fhadow  of  the  axis  G  H  will  fhow 
the  hour  on  the  three  dials^at  the  fame  time. 

If  it  be  required  to  have  a  fourth  dial,  to  fhow  the  hour 
by  means  of  the  fame  ftyle;  in  the  plane  of  the  triangle 
GIH  draw  a  line  parallel  to  GH,  and  through  that  line 
a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  which 
will  cut  the  vertical  plane  in  the  line  KL,  and  the  hori¬ 
zontal  plane  in  M  N :  the  hour-lines  of  both  dials  will  be 
cut  by  thefe  two  lines  in  points,  every  two  correfponding 
ones  of  which  muff  be  joined  by  tranfverfal  lines  ;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  point  of  feftion  of  11  hours  on  the  one,  with 
the  point  of  fection  of  1 1  hours  on  the  other,  which  will 
give  on  that  plane  parallel 'hour-lines,  fuch  as  ought  to  be 
on  a  polar  dial  that  has  no  declination  :  thefe  four  dials 
will  fhow  the  hour  at  the  fame  time,  and  by  means  of  the 
fame  ftyle  or  axis  G  H. 

Another  Method—  Provide  a  cube  A  B  C  E  D,  (fig.  13,) 
and  having  divided  the  fides  AB,  CE,  and  FD  into  two 
equal  parts,  in  the  points  H,  G,  and  I,  draw  the  lines 
G  H  and  G  I:  then  affirming  thefe  lines  as  the  meridians 
of  the  horizontal  plane  CD,  and  of  the  vertical  one  CA, 
and  the  point  G  as  the  centre,  defcribe  on  the  former  a 
horizontal  dial,  and  on  the  latter  a  vertical  dial,  each 
adapted  to  the  latitude  of  the  place.  Affume  the  lines  EM 
and  EN,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  angle  ENM  fhall 
be  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place  ;  make  CO  and  CP 
equal  to  them  ;  and  let  a  plane,  pafs  through  M  N  and  O  P, 
fo  as  to  cut  off  that  angle  of  the  cube:  this  plane  will  in- 
terfeft  the  hour-lines  of  the  two  dials  already  traced  out 
in  certain  points,  the  correfponding  ones  of  which  will 
give  the  hour-lines  of  a  third  dial. 

Nothing  then  remains  but  to  fix  the  ftyle,  which  will 
not  be  attended  with  any  difficulty.  For  this  purpofe, 
having  drawn  EQ  perpendicular  to  MN,  fix  in  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  pofition  on  the  meridian  KL,  and  in  its  plane, 
two, fupporters  equal  in  height  to  EQ,  bearing  the  ftyle 
R  S,  prolonged  towards  each  end,  and  parallel  to  KL:  the 
fhadow  of  this  ftyle  will  fhow  the  hours  on  the  three  dials 
at  the  fame  time. 


To  cut  a  fone  into  feveral  faces,  oti  which  all  .the  regular 
dials  can  be  deferibed. — Let  the  fquare  ABCD  (Plate  IV. 
fig.  14)  be  the  plane  of  the  ftone,  which  is  to  be  prepared 
fo  as  to  receive  all  the  regular  dials.  If  we  fuppofe  the 
ftone  to  reprefent  an  imperfect  cube,  or  any  other  irregu¬ 
lar  folid,  after  all  its  faces  have  been  fmoothed,  it  muft  be 
fquared,  and  reduced  to  an  uniform  thicknefs.  When 
this  is  done,  proceed  as  follows  :  On  the  plane  ABCD 
defcribe  the  circle  HELF,  with  as  large  a  radius  as  the 
ftone  will  admit ;  and  dr, aw  at  right  angles  the  two  dia¬ 
meters  FE  and  HL.  Then  make  the  angle  FOI  equal 
to  38^  degrees',  which  is  the  complement  of  the  latitude 
of  London,  and  draw  the  diameter  IOM;  make  the  an¬ 
gle  EOG  equal  to  the  latitude  5 if  degrees,  and  draw 
the  diameter  G  O  K ;  then  through  the  points  I,  G,  M,  K, 
draw  tangents  to  the  circle  HELF,  which  will  meet  the 
other  tangents  palling  through  the  points  H,.E,  L,  F,  and 
form  part  of  the  fides  of  the  fquare  ABCD,  that  repre- 
fents  the  plane  of  the  ftone.  Cut  the  ftone  fquare,  accord¬ 
ing  to  thefe  tangeoits,  in  order  to  obtain  planes  or  faces 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  t^ie  ftone  ABCD,  and  the 
ftone  will  then  be  prepared  for  receiving  on  all  its  faces 
the  dials  which  belong  to  them. 

On  the  face  or  plane  which  paffes  through  the  line  VX, 
defcribe  a  horizontal  dial ;  on  that  palling  through  X  N, 
an  upper  equinoftial  dial,  and  on  the  oppofite  plane,  pac¬ 
ing  through  SR,  an  inferior  equinoftial  dial.  An  upper 
polar  dial  muft  be  deferibed  on  the  plane  paffing  through 
TV,  and  an  inferior  one  on  the  plane  paffing  through  QP. 
On  the  plane  paffing  through  T  S  make  a  fouth -vertical 
dial,  and  on  the  oppofite  plane  N  P  a  north  vertical  one. 
Laftly,  if  an  eaft  vertical  dial  be  deferibed  on  the  fide  of 
the  ftone  IM,  and  on  the  oppofite  fide  a  weft  vertical  one, 
the  whole  will  be  complete. 

If  it  be  required  to  have  the  ftone  hollow,  or  rather  cut 
through,  nothing  will  be  neceffinry  but  to  draw  lines  pa¬ 
rallel  to  thefe  tangents,  and  td  cut  the  ftone  fquare  ac¬ 
cording  to  thefe  lines,  which  will  give,  in  the  iniide  of 
the  ftone,  furfaces  parallel  to  thofe  on  the  outfide.  On 
thefe  internal  furfaces,  dials  fimilar  to  thofe  on  the  oppo¬ 
fite  external  furfaces  may  then  be  deferibed.  It  is  here 
to  be  obferved,  that  when  the  ftone  is  thus  made  hollow, 
neither  an  eaft  nor  a  weft  dial  can  be  deferibed  on  it;  but 
if  it  be  placed  on  a  pedeftal  in  the  form  of  a  regular  off-a¬ 
gon,  having  one  of  its  faces  turned  direftly  towards  the 
louth,  different  kinds  of  vertical  dials  may  be  deferibed 
on  this  pedeftal,  viz.  a  fouth,  a  north,  an  eaft,  and  a  weft, 
dial,  together  with  four  vertical  declining  dials  ;  fo  that 
on  this  ftone  and  its  pedeftal  there  may  be  twenty  or 
twenty-five  dials. 

If  the  fouth  vertical  dial  be  placed  direftly  fouth,  and 
if  the  horizontal  one  be  perfectly  level,  all  thele  dials  to¬ 
gether  will  lhow  the  fame  hour. 

To  confnidl  a  Dial  on  the  convex  fufface  of  a  Globe.— -This 
dial,  which  is. the  limpleft  and  molt  natural  of  all,  is 
formed  by  dividing  the  equatorial  circle  into  24.  parts. 
If  a  globe  be  placed  on  a  pedeftal,  ih  Inch  a  manner  that 
its  axis  fnall  be  in  the  plane  of  the' meridian,  and  ex-aftly 
elevated  according  to  the  height  of  the  pole  of  the  place, 
nothing  then, will  be  necefTary  to  complete  the  dial,  but 
to  divide  its  equator  into  24  equal  parts. 

The  globe,  (fig.  15,)  in  this  ftate,  may  be  ufed  without 
any  farther  apparatus ;  for,  one  half  of  it  being  enlightened 
by  the  fun,  the  boundary  of  the  illumination  will  exactly 
follow,  on  the  equator,  the  motion  of  the  fun  from  eaft  to 
weft.  At  noon,  it  will  fall  on  thofe  points  of  the  equator 
turned  direftly  to  the  eaft  and  weft.  At  one  o’clock,  it 
will  have  advanced  150;  and  fo  on.  To  render  this,  globe 
then  fit  for  being  employed  as  a  dial,  VI  muft  be  inferibed 
at  the  divifion  which  correfponds  with  the  meridian,  VII 
at  the  following  one,  and  fo  of  the  reft ;  1b  that  the 
twelfth  will  be  exactly  in  the  point  turned  towards  the 
weft;  then  I,  II,  III,  See.  will  be  under  the  horizon. 
Nothing  then  will  be  neceffary,  but  to  obferve  what  divi¬ 
fion  correlpoqds  with  the  boundary  of  the  light  and  ffia- 
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dow  ;  for  the  number  belonging  to  that  divifion  will  be 
the  hour. 

This  dial  however  is  attended  with  a  very  great  incon¬ 
venience:  as  the  boundary  between  the  light  and  Iha- 
dow  is  always  badly  defined,  it  cannot  be  precilely  known 
where  it  terminates;  it  will  therefore  be  better  to  employ 
this  dial  in  the  following  manner.  Adapt  to  this  globe  a 
half-meridian,  made  of  a  piece  of  flat  wire,  feven  or  eight, 
lines  in  breadth,  and  half  a  line  in  thicknefs,  and  move¬ 
able  at  pleafure  around  its  axis,  which  mu  ft  be  the  lame 
as  that  of  the  globe.  Then,  when  you  wilh  to  know  the 
hour,  move  the  half-meridian  in  luch  a  manner,  that  it 
fhall  projeft  the  leaft  lhadow  poflible,  and  ^his  lhadow  will 
Ihow  the  hour  on  the  equator.  In  this  cafe  however  it  is 
evident  that  the  numbers  naturally  belonging  to  the  points 
of  divilion  in  the  meridian  flioul’d  be  infcribed  on  them; 
that  is,-  XII.  at  the  meridian,  I.  at  the  following  divifion, 
towards  the  weft,  and  fo  on. 

Ring  Dial,  in  an  armillary  fphere. — This  dial  is  equally 
Ample  as  the  preceding,  and  is  attended  with  this  advan¬ 
tage,  that  it  may  ferve  by  way  of  ornament  in  a  garden. 
Conceive  an  annillary  fphere,  (fig.  16,)  confifting  only 
pf  its  two  colures,  its  equator,  and  zodiac,  and  furnilhed 
with  an  axis  palling  through  it.  If  we  fuppofe  this  fphere 
to  be  placed  on  a  pedeftal,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  one  of- 
its  colures  (hall  fupply  the  place  of  a  meridian,  and  that 
its  axis  fhall  be  directed  towards  the  pole  of  the  place,  it 
is  evident  that  the  lhadow  of  this  axis,  by  its  uniform 
motion,  will  fhowr  the  hours  on  the  equator.  If  the  equa¬ 
tor  therefore  be  divided  into  24  equal  parts,  and  if  the 
numbers  belonging  to  the  hours  be  infcribed  at  thefe  di- 
vifions,  the  dial  will  be  conftrufted. 

But,  as  the  equator  in  general  is  not  of  fufficient  thick- 
.  nefs,  the  hours  muft  be  marked  on  the  inlide  of  the  zone 
which  reprefents  the  zodiac,  and  which  on  that  account 
fhould  be  painted  white.  In  this  cafe,  care  muft  be  taken 
not  to  divide  each  quarter  of  the  zodiac  into  equal  parts; 
for  the  lhadow  of  the  axis,  which  pafles  over  equal  arcs 
on  the  equator,  will  rafs  over  unequal  ones  on  the  zodiac : 
thefe  divisions  will  be  narrower  towards  the  points  of  the 
greateft  declination  of  that  circle  ;  fo  that  the  divifion  in 
the  zodiac  neareft  to  the  folftitial  colures,  inftead  of  150, 
which  are  equal  to  the  interval  of  an  hour  on  the  equator, 
ought  to  comprehend  only  i3°48';  the  fecond  140  6';  the 
third  140  38';  the  fourth  150  17'}  the  fifth  150  54';  and 
the  fixth,  or  that  neareft  the  equinoxes,  16°  17k  It  is  in 
this  manner  that  the  zodiacal  band,  on  which  the  hours 
are  marked,  muft  be  divided  ;  otberwife  there  will  be  fe- 
veral  minutes  of  error  ;  but  each  interval  may  be  divided 
into  four  equal  parts  for  quarters,  without  any  fenfible 
error.  Tranlverfal  lines  may  then  be  drawn  through  the 
breadth  of  the  zodiac,  taking  care  to  make  them  concur 
in  the  pole. 

To  conjlruf!  a  Solar  Dial,’  by  means  of  which  a  blind  perfon 
may  know  the  hours. — This  may  appear  a  paradox  ;  but  we 
fhall  fliovv  that  a  fun-dial  might  be  creeled  near  anliofpital 
for  the  blind,  by  which  its  inhabitants  could  tell  the 
hours  of  the  day.  If  a  glafs  globe,  18  inches  in  diameter, 
be  filled  with  water,  it  will  have  its  focus  at  the  diftance 
of  9  inches  from  its  furface;  and  the  heat  produced  in 
this  focus  will  be  fo  confiderable,  as  to  be  fenfible  to  the 
hand  placed  in  it.  This  focus  alio  will  follow  the  courfe 
of  the  fun,  fince  it  will  always  be  diametrically  oppofite  to 
it;  and  therefore,  to  conftrufttbe  propofed  dial,  we  may 
proceed  as  follows.  Let  the  globe  be  furrounded  by  a 
portion  of  a  concentric  fphere,  9  inches  diftant  from  its 
furface,  and  comprehending  only  the  two  tropics,  with 
the  equator,  and  the  two  meridians  or  colures ;  and  let 
the  whole  be  expofed  to  the  fun  in  a  proper  pofition  ;  that 
is,  with  the  axis  of  the  globe  parallel  to  that  of  the  earth. 
Let  each  of  the  tropics  and  the  equator  be  divided  into 
,24.  equal  parts;  and  let  the  correlponding  parts  be  con- 
nefted  by  a  fmall  bar,  reprefenting  a  portion  of  the  hour- 
circle  comprehended  between  the  two  tropics.  By  thefe 
means  all  the  horary  circles  will  be  reprefented  in  fuch  a 


manner,  that  a  blind  perfon  can  count  them,  beginning 
at  that  which  correfponds  to  noon,  and  which  may  be 
eafily  diftinguilhed  by  lbme  particular  form.  When  a 
blind  perfon  then  willies  to  know  the  hour  by  this  dial, 
he  will  firft  put  his  hand  on  the  meridian,  and  count  the 
hour  circles  on  the  bars  which  reprefent  them  ;  when  he 
comes  to  the  bar  on  which  the  focus  of  the  folar  rays  fall, 
he  will  readily  perceive  it  by  the  heat,  and  confequently 
will  know  how  many  hours  have  elapfed  fince  noon ;  or 
how  many  muft  elapfe  before  it  be  noon.  Each  interval 
between  the  principal  bars,  that  indicate  the  hours,  may 
be  eafily  divided  by  fmaller  ones,  in  order  to  biave  the 
half-hours  and  quarters. 

Method  of  arranging  a  Horizontal  Dial,  conJlruBcd  for  any 
particular  latitude,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  it  flow  the  hours 
in  any  place  of  the  earth. — If  the  latitude  of  the  place  be  lefs 
or  greater  than  that  of  the  place  for  which  the  dial  has 
been  conftrufted,  after  expofing  it  in  a  proper  manner, 
that  is,  with  its  meridian  in  the  meridian  of  the  place,  and 
its  axis  turned  towards  the  north,  nothing  will  be  necef- 
fary  but  to  incline  it  til!  its  axis  forms  with'  the  horizon 
an  angle  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place  in  which  it  is 
to  be  ufed.  Thus,  for  example,  if  it  has  been  conftrufted 
for  the  latitude  of  Paris,  which  is  490  50',  and  you  wilh 
to  employ  it  at  London,  in  latitude  510  31';  as  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  thefe  two  places  is  i°  41',  the  plane  of  the 
dial  muft  make  with  the  horizon  an  angle  of  i°  41',  as 
feen  in  the  figure,  (fig.  17,)  where  SN  is  the  meridian, 
ABCD  the  plane  of  the  dial,  and  ABE,  or  aber  the 
angle  of  the  inclination  of  that  plane  to  the  horizon.  If 
the  latitude  of  the  primitive  place  of  the  dial  be  lefs  than 
that  of  the  placfe  for  which  it  is  ufed,  it  muft  be  inclined 
in  a  contrary  direction. 

Another  Method. — When  this  fecond  method  of  rendering 
a  horizontal  dial  univerfal  is  employed,  the  hour-lines 
muft  not  be  deferibed  on  it,  but  only  the  points  of  divi¬ 
fion  in  the  equinoftial  line.  In  regard  to  the  ftyle,  it 
muft  be  moveable  in  the  following  manner.  Let  ABC, 
(fig.  18,)  reprefent  the  triangle  in  the  plane  of  the  meri¬ 
dian,  where  NBC  is  the  axis  or  oblique  ftyle,  and  AB 
the  radius  of  the  equator.  The  ftyle  muft  be  moveable, 
though  it  always  remain  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  fo 
that  the  radius  AB  of  the  equator,  having  a  joint  in  the 
point  A,  may  form  the  angle  B  AC  equal  to  a  given  an¬ 
gle  ;  that  is,  equal  to  the  complement  of  the  latitude.  For 
this  reafon  a  groove  muft  be  formed  in  the  meridian,  fo 
as  to  admit  this  triangle  to  be  raifed  up  or  lowered,  al¬ 
ways  remaining  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian.  When 
every  thing  has  been  thus  arranged,  to  adapt  the  dial  to 
any  given  latitude,  fuch  as  that  of  51°  31',  for  example, 
take  the  complement  of  510  31',  which  is  38°  29',  and 
make  the  angle  B  A  0=238°  29k  The  ftyle  then  will  be 
in  the  proper  pofition,  and  the  dial  being  expofed  to  the 
fun,  with  its  meridian  correlponding  to  the  meridian  of 
the  place,  the  lhadow  of  the  ftyle,  which  ought  to  be 
pretty  long,  will  Ihow  the  hour  at  the  place  where  it  in- 
terlefts  the  equinoftial. 

Refecting  Dial. — A  dial  to  Ihow  the  hours  by  reflection 
may  be  deferibed  in  the  following  manner,  on  a  dark 
wall  or  ceiling.  Defcribe  a  dial  on  a  horizontal  plane, 
that  can  be  illuminated  by  the  rays  of  the  fun,  fuch,  for 
example,  as  the  bottom  of  a  window;  but  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  the  centre  of  the  dial  may  be  towards  the  north, 
and  the  equinoftial  towards  the  fouth  ;  which  will  give 
to  the  hour-lines  a  pofition  contrary  to  that  which  they 
ought  to  have  in  common  horizontal  dials.  When  the 
dial  has  been  thus  conftructed,  and  furnilhed  with  a  fmall 
upright  ftyle,  apply  a  piece  of  thread  to  any  point  at  plea¬ 
fure  of  one  of  the  hour-lines,  and  extend  it  over -the  end 
of  the  fl^de,  till  it  reach  any  point  of  the  wall  or  ceiling  ; 
this  point  will  be  one  of  thole  of  the  hour-line  to  which 
the  end  of  the  thread  was  applied.  If  four  or  five  points 
be  determined,  in  the  fame  manner,  for  each  hour-line, 
by  then  drawing  lines  through  thefe  points,  the  required 
dial  will  be  conftrufted. 
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To  know  the  hours  by  refle&ibn;  adapt  a  fmall  mir¬ 
ror,  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter,  to  the  fummit  of  the 
ftyle,  and  let  it  be  fixed  in  a  pofition  exaftiy  horizontal  5 
the  light  reflected  from  it  will  indicate  the  hour. 

Inltead  of  a  mirror,  a  fmall  goblet,  an  inch  or  two  in 
diameter,  may  be  applied  to  the  fummit  of  the  ftyle,  and 
be  filled  with  water  till  its  fufface  be  exadtly  on  a  level 
with  the  extremity  of  the  ftyle ;  the  light  reflected  from 
it  will  indicate  the  hours  in  the  fame  manner,  and  will  be 
more  eafily  obferved  in  cloudy  weather,  when  the  fun 
fcarcelv  appears ;  becaufe  the  furface  of  the  water  will 
generally  have  a  fmall  movement,  which,  by  making  the 
light  tremulous,  will  render  it  perceptible,  notwithftand- 
ing  its  weaknels. 

Another  Method. — Place,  in  any  part  of  the  bottom  of  a 
window,  a  fmall  goblet,  and  fill  it  with  water  to  a  given 
height.  Place  alio,  on  the  bottom  of  the  window,  a  fun- 
dial  ;  and,  when  the  lhadow  of  the  ftyle  falls  on  the  hour 
of  noon,  mark  on  the  ceiling  or  wall,  which  receives  the 
reflected  light  of  the  fun,  the  central  point  of  the  image 
of  that  luminary ;  do  the  lame  thing  in  regard  to  all  the 
other  hours,  and  mark  thefe  points  with  the  hours  to 
which  they  correfpond.  Two  or  three  months  after, 
when  the  fun’s  declination  has  confiderably  changed,  if 
the  fame  operation  be  performed,  you  will  have  two  points 
of  each  hour-line  ;  and,  if  the  furface,  on  which  they  are 
traced  out,  be  a  plane,  to  obtain  the  required  hour-line, 
nothing  will  be  neceflary  but  to  join  them  by  a  ftraight 
line.  But,  if  the  furface,  which  receives  the  reflefted 
light,  be  curved  or  irregular,  to  obtain  the  hour-line  a 
greater  number  of  points  will  be  neceflary.  To  trace  it 
out  exaftly,  the  operation  of  finding  a  point  for  each 
hour-line  ought  to  be  repeated  for  five  or  fix  months, 
from  the  one  l'olftice  to  the  other.  If  thefe  points  be  then 
joined  by  a  curve,  they  will  give  the  hour-lines  required. 

How  the  Shadow  of  a  Style,  on  a  Sun-dial,  might  go  back¬ 
wards  without  a  miracle.—- This  phenomenon,  which  on  the 
firft  view  may  appear  phyfically  impoflible,  is  however 
very  natural,  as  we  lhall  here  Ihow.  It  was  firft  remarked 
by  Nonius  or  Nugnez,  a  Portuguefe  mathematician,  who 
lived  about  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century.  It  is  found¬ 
ed  on  the  following  theorem  :  “  In  all  countries,  the  zenith 
of  which  is  lituated  between  the  equator  and  the  tropic, 
as  long  as  the  fun  pafles  beyond  the  zenith,  towards  the 
apparent  or  elevated  pole,  he  arrives  twice  before  noon  at 
the  fame  azimuth ;  and  the  fame  thing  takes  place  in  the 
afternoon.” 

Let  Z,  (fig.  19,)  be  the  zenith  of  any  place  fituated 
between  E  the  equator,  and  T  the  point  through  which 
the  fun  pafles  on  the  day  of  the  fummer  folftice  ;  let  the 
circle  H  A  Q  B  K  H  reprefen t  the  horizon  ;  R  E  Q  one  half 
of  the  equator ;  T  F  the  ealtern  part  of  the  tropic  above 
the  horizon,  and  G  T  the  weftern  part.  It  is  here  evident, 
that  from  the  zenith  Z  there  may  be  drawn  an  azimuth 
circle,  fuch  as  Z  I,  which  fliall  touch  the  tropic  in  a  point 
O,  for  example  ;  and  which  fliall  fall  on  the  horizon  in  a 
point  I,  fituated  between  the  points  Q  and  F,  which  are 
thole  where  the  horizon  is  interfered  by  the  equator  and 
the  tropic;  and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  there  may  be  drawn 
another  azimuth,  as  ZH,  which  fliall  touch  in  0  the  other 
part  of  the  tropic. 

Let  us  now  fuppofe  that  the  fun  is  in  the  tropic,  and 
confequentiy  rifing  in  the  point  F ;  and  let  a  vertical  ftyle, 
of  an  indefinite  length,  be  erefted  in  C.  Draw  alfo  the 
lines  I C  K,  and  F  C  N  ;  it  is  evident  that  at  the  moment 
of  fun-rife  the  lhadow  of  the  ftyle  will  be  projefted  in 
C  N ;  and  that,  when  the  fun  has  arrived  at  the  point  of 
contact  O,  the  lhadow  will  be  projefted  in  CK.  While 
the  fun  is  pafling  over  F  O,  it  will  move  from  CNtoCK; 
but,  when  the  lun  has  reached  the  meridian,  the  lhadow 
will  be  in  the  line  CB;  it  will  therefore  have  gone  back 
from  CK  to  CB:  from  fun-riling  to  noon  then  it  will 
have  gone  from  CN  to  CK,  and  from  CK  to  CB;  con¬ 
fequentiy  it  will  have  moved  in  a  contrary  or  retrograde 
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direction ;  fince  it  firft  .moved  from  the  fouth  towards  the 
weft,  and  then  from  the  weft  towards  the  fouth. 

Let  us  next  fuppofe  that  the  fun  riles  between  the 
points  F  and  I.  In  this  cafe  the  parallel  he  defcribes  be¬ 
fore  noon  will  evidently  cut  the  azimuth  ZI  in  two 
points ;  and  therefore,  in  the  courfe  of  a  day,  the  lhadow 
will  firft  fall  within  the  angle  IC  CL;  it  will  then  proceed 
towards  C  K,  and  even  pals  beyond  it,  .going  out  of  the 
angle;  but  it  will  again  enter  it,  and,  advancing  towards 
the  meridian,  w'ill  proceed  thence  towards  the  ealt,  even 
beyond  the  line  C  L,  from  which  it  will  return  to  dilap- 
pear  with  the  letting  of  the  fun  within  the  angle  LCB. 

It  is  found  by  calculation,  that  in  the  latitude  of  iz 
degrees,  when  the  fun  is  in  the  tropic  on  the  fame  fide, 
the  tw'o  lines  C  N  and  C  K  form  an  angle  of  90  48' ;  to 
pafs  over  which  the  lhadow  requires  z  hours  7  minutes. 

Hence  we  may  conftruCt  a  dial,  for  any  latitude,  on 
which  the  lhadow  lhall  retrograde  or  move  backwards. — 
For  this  purpofe  incline  a  plane,  turned  directly  fouth,  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  its  zenith  lhall  fall  between  the  tro¬ 
pic  and  the  equator,  and  nearly  about  the  middle  of  the 
diftance  between  thefe  two  circles :  in  the  latitude  of  Lon¬ 
don,  for  example,  w'hich  is  510  31',  the  plane  muft  make 
an  angle  of  about  38°.  In  the  middle  of  the  plane,  fix 
an  upright  ftyle  of  fuch  a  length,  that  its  lhadow'  fliall  go 
beyond  the  plane;  and,  if  leveral  angular  lines  be  then 
drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  ftyle  towards  the  fouth, 
about  the  time  of  the  folftice  the  lhadow  will  retrograde 
twuce  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  as  above-mentioned.  This 
is  evident,  fince  the  plane  is  parallel  to  the  horizontal 
plane  having  its  zenith  under  the  fame  meridian,  at  the 
diftance  of  12  degrees  from  the  equator  towards  the  north  : 
the  lhadows  of  the  tw'o  ftyles  muft  confequentiy  move  in 
the  fame  manner  in  both. 

Some  may  here  fay  that  this  is  a  natural  explanation  of 
the  miracle,  which,  as  we  are  told  in  the  facred  Scriptures, 
was  performed  in  favour  of  Hezekiah  king  of  Jerufalem ; 
but  we  entertain  no  idea  of  leflening  the  credibility  of  this 
miracle.  Belides,  it  is  very  improbable,  if  the  retrogra- 
dation  which  took  place  on  the  dial  of  that  prince  had 
been  a  natural  effedt,  that  it  fliould  not  have  been  ob¬ 
ferved  till  the  prophet  announced  it  to  him  as  a  figii  of  his 
cure ;  for  in  that  cafe  it  muft  have  always  occurred  w'hen 
the  fun  was  between  the  tropic  and  the  zenith ;  whereas 
we  are  not  informed  that  it  ever  occurred  before  that 
time  or  after  it. 

To  know  the  hours  on  a  Sun-dial,  by  the  Moon  Jhining  on  it. — 
This  problem  will  not  appear  difficult  to  thole  who  know 
that  the  moon’s  paflage  by  the  meridian  is  every  day  later 
by  about  48  minutes ;  that,  when  new,  Ihe  pafles  the  me¬ 
ridian  exaftly  at  the  lame  time  as  the  fun  ;  and,  when 
full,  12  hours  after. 

Firft,  find  the  moon’s  age,  which  is  given  in  every  com¬ 
mon  almanac,  where  the  days  and  hours  of  the  new  and 
full  moon  are  always  marked.  Let  us  fuppofe  then,  that 
at  the  time  w'hen  you  wifti  to  know  the  hour,  6  days  and 
a  half  have  elapfed  fince  new  moon.  Multiply  48  minutes, 
or  4  of  an  hour,  by  and  the  produft  will  be  f,  or  5 
hours  12  minutes,  which  muft  be  added  to  the  hour  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  dial.  .  If  the  dial  therefore  indicates  4  hours, 
the  real  time  will  be  9  hours  12  minutes. 

But  the  hour  may  be  found  much  more  exactly  in  the 
following  manner.  Firft  find  at  what  hour  of  the  day  the 
moon  has  pafled,  or  will  pafs,  the  meridian  ;  which  may 
be  determined  by  the  help  of  a  common  almanac,  where 
the  times  of  the  moon’s  rifing  and  letting  are  marked ;  for 
if  the  interval  between  the  rifing  and  letting  be  halved, 
it  will  give  the  time  of  the  moon’s  pafling  the  meridian 
nearly. 

Let  us  fuppofe  then,  that  the  moon  has  palled  the  me¬ 
ridian  at  3h  3om  in  the  afternoon  ;  the  difference  of  this 
paflage  from  that  of  the  fun,  were  the  moon  fixed  in  the 
heavens,  would  be  3!  hours  later  than  the  fun.  Confe¬ 
quentiy,  if  the  moon  indicates,  on  a  lun-dial,  i\  in  the 

evening,. 
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evening',  we  may  conclude,  on  the  fuppofition  of  the  moon 
being  motionlefs,  that  it  is  eleven  at  night.  But  fince,  in 
this  interval  of  7!  hours,  the  moon  has  had  a  retrograde 
motion  towards  the  eaft,  which  occafions  in  her  paffage 
of  the  meridian  a  retardation  of  48m  daily  ;  which  is  at 
the  rate  of  2  minutes  per  hour,  we  Ihall  have,  for  j\ 
hours,  1  5m,  which  mult  be  added  to  the  hour  indicated  by 
the  moon,  over  and  above  the  quantity  by  which  her  paf¬ 
fage  over  the  meridian  has  been  later  than  that  of  the  fun. 

If  the  moon  had  palled  the  meridian  before  the  fun,  it 
would  be  necelfary  to  deduct  from  the  hour  indicated  by 
the  moon  the  quantity  by  which  Hie  preceded  the  fun,  and 
to  add  to  the  remainder  as  many  times  two  minutes  as  the 
hours  Hie  indicated.  But  this  calculation,  however  fliort, 
may  be  avoided  by  means  of  the  following  fmall  machine. 
This  machine  confilts  of  two  circular  plates  of  brafs  or 
wood,  or  pafte-board,  (fig.  20,)  one  of  which  AIGH  is 
fixed,  and  the  other  b  ef  l  moveable.  On  the  fixed  plate 
is  defcribed  a  circle  a  i  g  h,  divided  into  24  equal  parts, 
reprefenting  the  24  hours  of  the  day;  each  of  which  muft 
be  fubdivided  into  halves  and  quarters.  Above  this  piece 
Is  applied  the  other  plate  b  ef  l,  in  fucli  a  manner  as  to 
be  moveable  round  the  centre  C,  which  is  common  to 
both ;  and  the  circumference  of  the  latter  is  divided  into 
parts  which  reprefent  the  hours  indicated  by  the  moon  on 
a  fun-dial.  Tliefe  hours  are  not  equal  to  thofe  of  the  fun 
defcribed  on  the  fixed  plate,  but  muft  be  each  2  minutes 
larger ;  fince  the  moon’s  daily  retardation  is  about  48 
minutes,  or  12  minutes  in  6  hours.  Therefore,  fince  the 
degree  of  a  fign  is  equal  to  4  minutes  in  time,  it  is  evident 
that  3  degrees  are  equivalent  to  12  minutes  of  time..  For 
this  reafon,  having  drawn  the  fouth-line  ACG,  fet  off  on 
each  fide  from  the  point  b,  to  e  and  l  93  degrees  for  6 
hours  ;  and  divide  each  of  thefe  fpaces  into  fix  equal  parts, 
to  reprefent  as  many  hours ;  then  into  halves  and  quar¬ 
ters,  as  feen  in  the  figure.  To  ufe  this  inftrument,  place 
the  index  nb  of  the  moveable  piece  at  the  hour  of  the 
moon’s  pafilng  the  meridian  on  the  propofed  day  ;  then 
obferve  the  hour  indicated  by  the  moon  on  a  horizontal 
fun-dial,  and  oppofite  to  the  fame  hour  on  the  moveable 
piece,  you  will  find  on  the  other,  the  true  hour  of  the  day. 

Dial  to  Jhow  the  hour  by  the  Moon. — To  employ  a  dial  of 
this  kind,  it  is  necelfary  to  know  the  moon’s  age,  which 
may  be  always  found  either  by  a  common  almanac,  or  by 
fome  of  the  methods  we  have  already  pointed  out,  under 
the  article  Astronomy,  vol.  ii. 

To  deferibe  a  lunar  dial  on  any  plane  whatever,  fuch 
for  example  as  a  horizontal  one,  firft  trace  out  on  it  a  ho¬ 
rizontal  fun-dial  for  the  given  latitude,  and  draw  the  two 
lines  57,  39,  parallel  to  the  equinoctial,  as  fhown  in 
Plate  V.  fig.  21  ;  the  firft  of  which  being  affumed  as  the 
day  of  full  moon,  the  fecond  will  reprefent  that  of 
new  moon,  where  the  lunar  hours  correfpond  with  the 
Tolar  ;  and  hence  the  hour-points  marked  on  thofe  two 
parallels,  by  lines  proceeding  from  the  centre  of  the  dial 

A,  are  common  to  the  fun  and  the  moon.  Then  divide 
the  fpace  bounded  by  the  two  parallel  lines,  3  9,  5  7,  into 
12  equal  parts  ;  and  through  the  points  of  divifion  draw 
as  many  parallel  lines,  which  will  reprefent  thofe  days  of 
the  moon  when  ihe  lucceffively  recedes  an  hour  by  her 
own  motion  towards  the  eaft,  and  on  which  fhe  confe- 
quently  palfes  the  meridian  every  day  an  hour  later. 
The  firft  parallel,  4  10,  being  the  day  on  which  the  moon 
paffes  the  meridian  an  hour  later  than  the  fun,  the  point 

B,  of  11  hours  by  the  moon,  will  be  the  point  of  noon, 
or  12,  according  to  the  fun ;  as  the  next,  5  11,  reprefents 
a  day  on  which  the  moon  paffes  the  meridian  2  hours  af¬ 
ter  the  fun,  the  point  C,  of  10  hours  by  the  moon,  will  be 
the  point  of  noon  by  the  fun  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

It  is  now  evident,  that  if  the  points  12,  B,  C,  and  all 
the  others  belonging  to  noon,  which  can  be  found  by  the 
fame  method,  be  joined  by  a  curved  line,  this  curve  will 
be  the  lunar  meridian.  The  other  lunar  hour-lines  may 
be  eafily  traced  out  alfo  by  a  fimilar  procefs. 

Becaufe  the  interval  between  the  moon’s  co.niun&icn 
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with  the  fun  and  hef  oppofition,  that  is,  between  the.  time 
of  new  and  full  moon,  or  that  when  fhe  is  diametrically 
oppofite  to  the  fun,  lo  that  (lie  rifes  when  the  fun  fets,  is 
about  15  days,  all  the  preceding  parallels,  except  the  two 
firft  5  7,  3  9,  muft  be  effaced  ;  and,  inftead  of  dividing  the 
interval  into  twelve  equal  parts,  it  muft  be  divided  into 
fifteen  ;  in  order  that  you  may  draw,  through  the  points 
of  diviiions  other  parallels,  which  will  reprefent  the  days 
of  the  moon’s  age  ;  and  which  therefore  muft  be  marked 
with  the  proper  figures  along  the  meridian  line,  as  feen 
in  the  plate  ;  by  which  means  the  true  hour  of  the  night 
may  be  known,  when  the  moon  Ihines,  in  the  following 
manner  :  In  the  centre  of  the  dial  A,  fix  an  axis  or  pin, 
fo  as  to  form  at  that  centre  with  the  line  A  12  an  angle 
equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  pole  above  the  plane  of  the 
dial,  which  we  fuppofe  to  be  horizontal :  this  axis,  by  its 
fliadow  on  the  current  day  of  the  moon,  will  indicate  the 
hour  as  required. 

To  find  the  hour  by  means  of  fome  of  the  circumpolar  Stars.— 
The  hour  may  be  known  by  a  ftar’s  palfage  by  the  meri¬ 
dian,  or  even  by  its  altitude  ;  for  by  means  of  any  Ephe- 
meris,  and  a  fliort  calculation,  we  can  eafily  determine 
how  much  any  ftar  precedes  or  is  behind  the  fun  in  cul¬ 
minating,  or  coming  to  the  meridian  ;  and  when  this  is 
known,  together  with  its  declination,  the  hour  may  be 
found  by  obferving  its  altitude.  But  a  more  eafy  me¬ 
thod  has  been  invented,  by  means  of  a  fmall  inftrument, 
called  the  noBurnal.  It  is  adapted  for  employing  the  moft 
brilliant  of  the  two  laft  ftars  in  the  Little  Bear,  which  are 
called  its  guards.  The  conftruftion  of  it  is  as  follows. 
Provide  a  circular  piece  of  wood  or  metal,  (fig.  22  ;)  and, 
having  defcribed  on  it  a  circle,  divide  its  circumference 
into  365  parts,  correlponding  to  the  days  of  the  year; 
which  muft  be  afterwards  diftributed  into  months,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  number  that  each  contains.  To  this  circular 
piece  apply  another,  moveable  around  the  centre,  and  di¬ 
vide  the  circumference  of  it  into  24  equal  parts,  denoting 
the  24  hours  of  the  day.  At  each  of  thefe  diviiions  there 
muft  be  a  fmall  notch  on  the  edge,  in  order  that  thefe 
parts  may  be  counted  in  the  dark  by  the  touch.  One  of 
thefe  notches  however  muft  be  longer  than  the  reft,  for  a 
purpofe  which  will  be  explained  hereafter.  Then  fix  to 
the  edge  of  the  lower  piece  a  fmall  handle  ;  the  middle  of 
which  ought  to  be  in  a  line  with  the  centre  of  the  inftru¬ 
ment,  paffing  through  the  7th  of  November  ;  becaufe  on 
that  day  the  above  ftar  palfes  the  meridian  at  the  fame  time 
as  the  fun :  that  is,  above  the  pole  at  noon,  and  below  it 
at  midnight.  Laftly,  adapt  to  the  inftrument  an  index, 
moveable  around  a  pin  in  the  centre ;  and  let  a  hole  be 
pierced  in  the  pin,  in  order  to  apply  the  eye  to  it. 

To  ufe  this  inftrument,  firft  make  the  edge  of  the  long- 
eft  notch  correfpond  with  the  day  of  the  month  ;  then  ap¬ 
ply  your  eye  to  the  centre,  and,  turning  towards  the  north, 
look  at  the  pole-liar,  holding  the  plane  of  the  inftrument 
in  a  direction  as  perpendicular  as  poftible  to  the  vilual  ray, 
and  the  handle  of  it  in  the  vertical  plane  ;  then  move  the 
index  till  the  edge  of  it  touches  the  above  ftar,  or  the 
brighteft  of  the  guards  of  the  Little  Bear,  and  count  the 
number  of  notche .  between  the  index  and  the  longeft 
notch  :  this  number  will  be  that  of  the  hours  elapfed  af¬ 
ter  midnight.  The  inftrument  might  be  eafily  adapted  to 
any  other  ftar :  nothing  would  be  neceflaiy  but  to  make 
the  fmall  handle  of  the  inftrument  correfpond  with  the 
day  of  the  month  when  that  ftar  palfes  the  upper  meri¬ 
dian  with  the  fun  :  in  every  thing  elle  the  conltrufticn 
would  be  the  fame. 

Dials  of  a  peculiar  ConJlruElion. — Every  thing  hitherto  faid 
has  related  only  to  the  equinoctial  and  equal  hours;  fuch 
as  thofe  by  which  time  is  reckoned  in  England,  the  day 
being  luppofed  to  begin  at  midnight,  and  the  hours  being 
counted  to  the  following  midnight,  to  the  number  of  24, 
or  twice  twelve.  This  is  the  moft  common  method  of 
computing  the  hours  in  Europe.  The  aftronomical  hours 
are  almoft  the  fame;  the  only  difference  is,  that  the  latter 
are  counted,  to  the  number  of  24,  from  the  noon  of  one 
4  H  day 
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day  to  the  noon  of  the  clay  following.  But  there  are  fome 
other  kinds  of  hours,  which  it  is  proper  we  fhould  here 
explain ;  becaufe  they  are  fometimes  traced  out  on  fun- 
dials:  fuch  are  the  natural  or  Jewifh  hours,  the  Babylo¬ 
nian,  the  modern  Italian,  and  thofe  of  Nuremberg. 

The  natural  or  Jewifli  hours  begin  at  fun-rife  5  and 
there  are  reckoned  to  be  u  between  that  period  and  fun- 
fet:  hence  it  is  evident  that  they  are  not  of  equal  length, 
except  on  the  day  of  the  equinox  :  at  every  other  time  of 
the  year  they  are  unequal.  Thofe  of  the  day,  in  our  he- 
mifphere,  are  longer  from  the  vernal  to  the  autumnal  equi¬ 
nox  :  thofe  of  the  night  are,  on  the  other  hand,  longer  while 
the  fun  is  palling  through  the  other  half  of  the  zodiac. 
The  Babylonian  hours  were  of  equal  length,  and  began 
at  fun-rife;  they  were  counted,  to  the  number  of  24,  to 
lun-rife  of  the  day  following.  The  modern  Italian  hours 
(for  the  ancient  Romans  counted  nearly  as  we  do  from 
midnight  to  midnight)  are  reckoned  to  the  number  of  24, 
•from  l’un-fet  to  fun-fet  of  the  day  following ;  fo  that  on 
the  days  of  the  equinox  noon  takes  place  at  the  18  th  hour, 
and  then,  as  the  days  lengthen,  the  aftronomical  noon 
happens  at  17J  hours,  then  at  17  hours,  &c.  and  vice  verfa. 
See,  however,  p.  292. 

To  trace  out,  on  a  Dial,  the  Italian  Hours. — Defcribe  firft 
on  the  propofed  plane,  which  we  here  fuppofe  to  be  a 
horizontal  one,  a  common  horizontal  dial,  with  the  aftro- 
nomical  or  European  hours:  delineate  on  it  alfo  the  arcs 
of  the  folllitial  iigns,  Cancer  and  Capricorn ;  as  well  as 
the  equinoctial  line,  whic-h  is  the  arc  of  the  equirio&ial 
figns.  Then  obferve  that,  on  the  days  of  the  equinox, 
noon,  for  a  dial  conftru&ed  at  London,  takes  place  at 
the  end  of  the  18th  Italian  hour;  and  on  the  day  of  the 
fummer  folftice  at  17  minutes  after  the  16th  hour.  Noon, 
therefore,  or  12  hours,  counted  according  to  the  aftrono- 
mical  hours,  correfponds,  on  the  day  of  the  equinox,  to 
the  1 8th  Italian  hour;,  and  on  the  day  of  the  folftice  to 
17  jninutes  after  the  16th;  .confequently  the  18th  Italian 
hour,  on  the  day  of  the  fummer  folftice,  will  correfpond 
to  17  minutes  paft  2,  counted  aftronomically.  Join  there¬ 
fore,  (fig.  23,)  by  a  ftraight  line,  the  point  of  noon  marked 
on  the  equinoctial  line,  and  that  of  2  hours  17  minutes  on 
the  tropic  or  arc  of  the  fign  Cancer,  and  inferibe  there  18 
hours.  Join  alfo  by  tranfverfal  lines  1  hour  on  the  equinoc¬ 
tial  and  3h  17™  on  the  arc  of  Cancer;  then  2h  and  4h  i7m, 
See.  and  before  noon  1  n>  and  ih  i7m;  ioh  and  nh  i7m; 
9h  and  nh  17™,  See.  efface  then  the  aftronomical  hours', 
which  we  fuppofe  ought  not  to  appear,  and  continue  the 
above  tranfverfal  lines  till  they  meet  the  parallel  of  Capri¬ 
corn,  inferibing  at  their  extremities  the  proper  numbers ; 
by  which  means  you  will  have  your  dial  traced  out  as 
feen  in  the  figure. 

It  may  be  eafdy  feen,  by  the  above  example,  what  cal¬ 
culation  will  be  necelfary  for  a  latitude  different  from 
that  of  London,  where  the  length  of  the  day,  at  the  fum¬ 
mer  folftice, ’is  16  hours  34  minutes,  and  at  the  w'inter 
folftice  only  7  hours  44  minutes.  In  another  latitude, 
where  the  longeft  day  is  only  14  hours  and  the  fhorteft  10, 
noon  at  the  fummer  folftice  will  take  place  at  the  end  of 
the  17th  Italian  hour.  Noon  therefor  •,  or  12  hours,  count¬ 
ed  aftronomically,  will  on  the  day  of  the  folftice  correfpond 
to  the  17th  Italian  hour;  and  confequently  the  18th  Ita¬ 
lian  hour,  at  the  fame  period,  will  correfpond  to  1  in  the 
afternoon  counted  aftronomically.  To  have  the  hour-line 
of  the  17th  Italian  hour,  therefore,  nothing  will  be  ne- 
ceffary,  but  to  join  the  point  of  1  in  the  afternoon,  on  the 
arc  of  Cancer,  and  the  point  of  noon  on  the  equinoctial. 
And  the  cafe  will  be  the  fame  with  the  other  hours. 

To  trace  out  on  a  Dial  the  Lines  of  the  Natural  or  JewiJh 
Hours. — We  have  already  faid,  that  the  equal  hours  which 
can  be  counted  from  fun-rife  to  fun-fet,  to  the  number  of 
12,  are  called  the  natural  hours;  for  it  is  this  interval  of 
time  which  really  forms  the  day. 

This  kind  of  hours  may  be  eafdy  traced  out  on  a  dial, 
which  we  Hull  here  fuppofe  to  be  horizontal.  For  this 
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purpofe,  it  will  be  firft  neceffary  to  draw  the  equinoflial 
and  the  two  tropics  by  the  preceding  methods.  Now  it 
muft  be  obferved,  that  as,  in  the  latitude  of  London,  the 
fun,  on  the  day  of  the  fummer  folftice,  rifes  at  3h  43 and 
fets  at  8h  i7m,  the  interval  between  thefe  periods  is  equal 
to  1711  34m;  confequently,  if  we  divide  this  duration  into 
12  parts,  each  of  thefe  will  be  about  if  hour:  for  this 
reafon,  draw  lines  from  the  centre  of  the  dial  to  the  points 
of  divifion  on  the  equinoflial,  correfponding  to  j|  hours, 
to  7  hours,  to  8|  hours,  to  10  hours,  to  nj  hours,  fo 
1  hour,  and  fo  on;  but  marking  only,  on  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  the  points  of  interfeflion  which  thefe  hours  form 
with  it.  In  like  manner,  as  the  fun  at  the  winter  folftice, 
in  the  latitude  of  London,  rifes  at  811  8m,  and  fets  at 
3h  52“  the  duration  of  the  day  is  only  7  hours  44  minutes  ; 
which  being  divided  into  12  parts,  gives  for  each  about 
40  minutes,  or  J  of  an  aftronomical  hour.  Draw  there¬ 
fore  the  hour-lines  correfponding  to  8§  hours,  to  9^  hours, 
to  10  hours,  and  fo  on;  marking  only  the  points  where 
they  interfefl  the  tropic  of  Capricorn;  then,  if  the  cor¬ 
refponding  points  of  divifion,  ontfhe  two  tropics  and  the 
equinoflial,'  be  joined  by  a  curved  line,  the  dial  will  be 
deferibed,  as  fhown  at  fig.  24. 

If  more  exactnefsbe  required,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  trace 
out  two  more  parallels  of  the  figns,  viz.  thofe  of  Taurus 
and  Scorpio,  and  to  find  on  each,  by  a  fimilar  procefs,  the 
points  correfponding  to  the  natural  hours :  the  natural 
hour-lines  may  then  be  made  to  pafs  through  five  points, by 
which  means  they  will  be  obtained  with  more  exaflnefs. 

Of  fixing  Dials. — Every  dial  muft  be  fo  placed,  that  the 
upper  edge  of  the  ftyle  may  point  direftly  to  the  pole,  and 
that  the  horizontal  line  be  perfeftly  level,  and  that  it  hav# 
its  proper  declination  and  inclination;  and  in  an  uptight 
dial,  that  the  12-o’clock  line  be  perpendicular  to  the  ho¬ 
rizon.  Having  prepared  the  plane  on  which  the  dial  is 
to  reft,  the  hour  may  be  found  with  tolerable  accuracy  by 
a  large  equinoctial  ring-dial,  to  which  a  watch  is  to  be 
fet ;  and  then  the  dial  may  be  fixed  by  the  watch  at  lei¬ 
sure.  But,  in  order  to  have  the  time  more  exa&ly,  the  fun’s 
altitude  fhould  be  taken  by  a  good  quadrant,  and  the  pre- 
cife  time  of  obfervation  noted  by  a  dock  or  watch :  then 
the  time  fhould  be  computed  for  the  obferved  altitude, 
and  the  watch  fet  to  agree  with  that  time.  Otherwiie, 
take  two  equal  altitudes  of  the  fun  in  the  fame  day  in 
fummer;  one  between  feven  and  ten  in  the  morning,  the 
other  between  two  and  five  in  the  afternoon ;  mark  the 
moment  of  the  two  obfervations  by  a  clock  or  watch  ;  and, 
if  the  watch  fhows  the  obfervations  to  be  at  equal  diftances 
from  noon,  it  agrees  exa&ly  with  the  lun ;  if  not,  the 
watch  muft  be  corrected  by  half  the  difference  of  the  fore¬ 
noon  and  afternoon  intervals  5  and  then  the  dial  may  be 
fet  true  by  the  watch. 

It  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  if  a  dial  be  made  accord¬ 
ing  to-the  ftrift  rules  of  calculation,  and  truly  fet  at  the 
inlfant  w'hen  the  fun  is  in  the  meridian,  it  will  be  a  mi¬ 
nute  too  faft  in  the  forenoon,  and  as  much  too  flow  in  the 
afternoon,  by  the  thadovv  of  the  ftyle;  becaufe  the  edge  of 
the  fhadow  that  fhows  the  time  is  even  with  the  foremoft 
edge  of  the  fun  in  the  forenoon,  and  with  his  hindmoft 
edge  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  dial,  whereas  the  fun’s  cen¬ 
tre  determines  the  time  in  the  (fuppofed)  hour-circles  of 
the  heaven ;  and,  as  the  fun  is  half  a  degree  in  breadth, 
he  takes  two  minutes  to  move  through  a  fpace  equal -to 
his  breadth;  and  there  will  be  two  minutes  at  noon  in 
which  the  fhadow  W'ill  have  no  motion  at  all  on  the  dial. 
It  likevvife  appears,  that,  if  the  dial  be  fet  true  by  the  fun 
in  the  forenoon,  it  will  be  two  minutes  too  flow  in  the 
afternoon  ;  and  vice  verfa.  The  way  of  remedying  this 
error,  is  to  fet  every  hour  and  minute  divifion  on  the 
dial  one  minute  nearer  XII  than  the  calculation  requires. 
Every  dial  is  alfo  too  faft  in  the  forenoon  and  too  flow  in 
the  afternoon,  on  account  of  the  refraction  of  the  fun-, 
beams,  by  which  the  fun  is  railed  higher,  and  the  fhadovy 
brought  nearer  the  fubftyle. 

3  H.  Of 
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II.  Of  CLEPSYDRA,  or  WATER-CLOCKS.  ■ 

Though  we  have  ranked  thefe  in  the  fecond  clafs  of 
Xime-meafurers,  yet  fome  are  of  opinion  that  they  might 
have  been  in  ufe  among  the  Egyptians  and  other  eaftern 
nations  even  before  fun-d'iais  were  invented;  though  the 
name  of  the  original  inventor  is  not  handed  down  to  us. 
The  conftruftion  has  been  varied  in  different  ages  and 
countries,  according  to  the  variation  of  the  different  modes 
of  reckoning  time ;  but  one  principle  is  the  bafis  of  all  the 
forms  it  has  undergone,  namely,  the  conftant  dropping 
or  running  of  water,  through  a  fmall  aperture,  out  of  one 
veffel  into  another.  At  firft  the  indication  of  time  was 
effected  by  marks  correfponding  to  either  the  diminution 
of  the  fluid  in  the  containing  veffel  during  the  time  of 
emptying,  or  to  the  increafe  of  the  fluid  in  the  receiving 
veffel  during  its  time  of  filling  ;  but  it  was  foon  found, 
that  the  efcape  of  the  water  was  much  more  rapid  out  of 
the  containing  veffel  when  it  was  full  than  when  it  was 
nearly  empty,  owing  to  the  difference  of  preffures-at  dif¬ 
ferent  heights  of  the  furface;  this  irregularity  in  the 
dropping  prefented  an  obftacle  which  required  much  in¬ 
genuity  to  correct. 

At  any  rate,  we  are  well  allured  that  the  ancients  had 
machines  by  which,  through  the  help  of  water,  they  were 
.able  to  meafure  time.  The  invention  of  them  is  by  Vi¬ 
truvius  afcribed  to  Ctefibius  of  Alexandria,  who  lived 
under  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  or  about  the  year  24.5  before 
the  Chriftian  era.-  They  were  introduced  at  Rome  by  P. 
.Cornelius  Scipio  Nafica,  in  the  year  595  after  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  city,  or  159  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift. 
If  under  this  name  we  underhand  thole  meafurers  of  time 
which  were  ufed  in  courts  of  juftice,  the  clepfydra  is  a 
Grecian  invention,  firft  adopted  at  Rome  under  the  third 
confuilhip  of  Pompey.  The  moft  common  kinds  of  thefe 
water-clocks  all,  however,  correfponded  in  this,  that  the 
water  iffued  drop  by  drop  through  a  hole  of  the  veffel, 
and  fell  into  another,  in  which  a  light  body  that  floated 
marked  the  height  of  the  water  as  it  rofe,  and  by  thefe 
•means  the  time  that  had  elapled.  They  all  had  this  fail¬ 
ing  in  common,  that  the  water  at  firft  flowed  out  rapidly, 
and  afterwards  more  flowly,  fo  that  they  required  much 
care  and  regulation. 

That  ingenious  machine,  which  we  have  at  prefent  un¬ 
der  the  name  pf  a  water-clock,  was  invented  in  the  laft 
century.  The  precife  time  feems  to  be  uncertain ;  but, 
•had  it  been  before  the  year  164.3,  ICircher,  who  mentions 
all  the  then  known  machines  of  this  kind,  would  in  all 
probability  have  taken  notice  of  it.  It  confifts  of  a  cy¬ 
linder  divided  into  feveral  fmall  cells,  and  fufpended  by 
•a  thread  fixed  to  its  axis,  in  a  frame  on  which  the  hour- 
■diftances,  found  by  trial,  are- marked  out.  As  the  water 
■flaws  from  the  one  cell  into  the  other,  it  changes  very 
flowly  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  cylinder,  and  puts  it 
in  motion  ;  much  like  the  quicklilver  puppets  invented 
by  the  Chinefie.  This  machine,  with  improvements,  will 
be  delcribed  farther  on. 

Thefe  machines  mull  have  been  very  fcarce  in  France 
in  1691  ;  for  Graverol  at  that  time  gave  a  figure  and  de¬ 
scription  of  the  external  parts  of  one,  but  promifed  to 
give  the  internal  conftruftion  as  loon  as  he  thou  Id  become 
acquainted  with  it.  This  was  the  only  one  then  in  Nifmes. 
He  fays,  alfo,  that  they  were  invented  a  little  before  by  an 
•Italian  Jefuit,  who  refided  at  Bologna,  but  were  brought 
to  perfeftion  by  Taliaiffon,  profeffor  of  law  at  Thouloufe, 
and  a  young  clergyman  named  De  L’ille.  Alexander  fays 
more  than  once  that  this  machine  was  invented  at  Sens  in 
Burgundy,  in  1690,  by  Charles  Vailly,  a  Benediftine  of 
the  brotherhood  of  St.  Maur,  and  that  he  brought  it  to 
perfeftion  by  the  afliftance  of  a  pewterer  there,  named 
Regnard.  This  account  is  in  fome  meafhre  confirmed  by 
Ozanam;  for  he  fays  exprefsly,  that  the  firft  water-clocks 
were  brought  from  Burgundy  to  Paris  in  1693,  and  he 
-defcribes  one  which  was  made  of  tin  at  Sens.  Vailly  was 
born  at  Paris  in  164.6,  and  died  in  1726  ;  he  was  cele¬ 
brated  on  account  of  his  mathematical  knowledge,  though 


he  is  known  by  no  works,  as  he  burned  aB  his  tnanu- 
fcvipts.  Alexander,  however,  who  was  of  the  fame  order, 
feems  to  have  afcribed  to  his  brother  Benediftine  an  ho¬ 
nour  to  which  he  was  not  entitled:  for  Dominic  Marti- 
nelli,  an  Italian  of  Spoletto,  publiftied  at  Venice,  in  1663, 
a  treatife  written  exprefsly  on  thefe  water-clocks,  which 
Ozanam  got  tranflated  into  French,  by  one  of  his  friends, 
and  caufed  to  be  printed  with  his  additions.  This  tranf- 
lator  fays,  that  water-clocks  were  known  in  France  twenty 
years  earlier  than  Ozanam  had  imagined.  It  appears,  there¬ 
fore,  that  they  were  invented  in  Italy  about  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century  ;  and  that  Vailly,  perhaps,  may  have  firft 
made  them  known  in  France. 

It  may,  perhaps,  afford  fome  pleafure  to  thofe  who  are 
fond  of  the  hiftory  of  the  arts,  to  know  that  Salmon,  an 
ingenious  pewterer  at  Chartres  in  France,  has  given  very 
full  and  ample  directions  how  to  conftruft  and  Ufe  this 
machine.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  the  invention  is  fcarcely 
a  century  old  ;  and  that  thele  water-clocks,  which  are 
now  common,  were  firft  made  for  fale,  and  brought  into 
ufe  among  the  people  in  the  country,  by  a  pewterer  at 
Sens  in  Burgundy.  What  this  artift  affirms,  that  they  can 
be  conftrufted  of  no  metal  fo  eafily,  fo  accurately,  and  to 
'laft  fo  long,  as  of  tin,  is  ftilbfound  in  practice  to  be  true. 

The  moft  ancient’ water-clock,  then,  of  which  we  have 
any  certain  notice,  was  that  of  Ctefibius  of  Alexandria, 
the  fon  of  a  barber,  who,  about  245  years  before  Chrift, 
fpent  much  time  in  deviling  mechanical  contrivances  for 
removing  not  only  the  obftacle  common  to  all  thefe  ma¬ 
chines,  but  alio  another  equally  formidable  one,  which 
arofe  from  the  daily  inequality  of  the  Egyptian  hours,  as 
juft  noticed  in  treating  of  Sun-dials.  As  one-twelfth  part 
of  the  time  elapled  from  fun-rife  to  fun-fetting  of  any 
day,  was  called  an  hour  of  that  day;  and  as  one-tweifth 
part  of  the  time'  that  palled  from  fun-fetting  to  fun-rile, 
was  called  an  hour  of  the  night ;  not  only  did-  the  hours 
of  day  differ  from  the  hours  of  night,  but  from  one  ano¬ 
ther,  at  all  times,  except'at  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equi¬ 
noxes;  hence  it  became  neceffary,  either  to  make  the  wa¬ 
ter  fall  irregularly  into  a  receiving  veil'd,  with  equidiftant 
hour-marks,  or  to  have  varying  hour-marks  for  a  regular 
efflux;  the  firft  of  thefe  methods  (which  probably  pre¬ 
ceded  that  of  Ctefibius)  was  thus  effefted,  viz.  A  co¬ 
nical  hollow  veffel  was  inverted,  or  placed  like  a  funnel 
in  a  frame,  there  being  a  very  fmall  aperture  at  the  apex 
of  the  cone,  and  another  folia  cone,  every  way  limilar  as 
to  dimenfions,  was  plunged  into  the  hollow  one,  when 
filled  with  water  to  a  greater  or  a  fmaller  depth,  accord¬ 
ingly  as  the  efflux  was  wanted  to  be  more  or  Iefs  rapid ; 
and  then  adjufting-marks,  correfponding  to  every  day  and 
night  in  the  year,  were  put  on  a  long  Item,  inlerted  into 
the  broad  end  of  the  folid  cone,  and  kept  in  its  polition 
by  the  frame,  to  Ihow  how  much  the  inner  cone  was  to 
be  depreffed  or  elevated,  to  accelerate  or  retard  the  ifi'ue 
of  the  fluid  for  the  correfponding  time  ;  there  was  a  l'pout 
which  fupplied  a  cOnftant  influx  of  water,  and  a  wafte- 
pipe,  connefted  with  the  top  of  the  conical  veffel,  which 
carried  oft'  the  fuperfluous  water;  hence  the  conftant  in¬ 
flux  of  water  prel'erved  an  unvarying  height  of  the  furface 
from  the  aperture,  which. aperture  was  varied  at  plealure, 
by  t’he  elevation  or  depreffion  of  the  inner  cone.  If  now 
we  fuppofe  the  l'ubjacent  veffel  to  be  a  cube,  cylinder,  or 
any  other  regular  figure,  and  equidiftant  hour-marks  to 
be  properly  made  on  its  fide,  the  furface  of  the  water,  or 
an  index  borne  by  it  on  a  piece  of  cork,  would,  as  it  rpfe, 
indicate  the  hours  correfponding  to  thofe  marks.  The 
imperfections  of  this  clepfydra  were  thefe :  it  required 
two  daily  manual  adjuftments,  one  in  the  mornijig,  and 
another  in  the  evening  ;  and  it  made  no  allowance  for  the 
variation  of  fluidity,  in  different  degrees  of  temperature, 
which,  it  is  afi'erted,  (hut  perhaps  without  proof,)  greatly 
influenced  the  ifochronifm  of  the  drops.  As  an  improve¬ 
ment,  or  rather  appendage,  to  this  conftruftion  of  the 
clepfydra,  a  bar,  with  rack-work  at  the  upper  endj  was 
made,  to  float  on  the  furface  of  the  lower  velfel  by  means 
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of  an  affixed  piece  of  cork,  l'o  that,  as  the  cork  and  its 
bar  rofe  in  the  veflel,  the  teeth  of  the  bar  turned  a  fmall 
wheel,  fixed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  frame  by  a  cock,  on 
the  arbor  of  which  wheel  a  hand  was  put,  which  revolved 
and  indicated  the  hours  on  a  fixed  dial-plate.  This  ad¬ 
dition,  however,  did  not  render  the  inftrument  a  more 
accurate  meafure  of  time,  but  only  indicated  the  hours, 
fuch  as  they  were,  in  an  improved  manner.  It  may  be 
worthy  of  remark  here,  that  water  was  at  once  the  regu¬ 
lator  and  the  maintaining  power  of  the  inftrument  before 
us ;  the  interval  between  two  lucceflive  drops  was  to  the 
clepfydra  what  one  vibration  of  the  pendulum  is  to  a 
clock,  or  one  ofcillation  of  the  balance  is  to  a  watch  ;  and 
the  floating  of  the  indented  bar  was  in  place  of  a  weight 
or  fpring  to  move  the  wheel  to  which  the  hand  was  at¬ 
tached;  confequently  it  might  be  faid  to  be  an  horologi- 
cal  machine  of  the  fimplelt  conftruftion  poffible.  The  ad- 
juflment  of  the  two  cones-Avas- regulated  by  the  latitude 
.  of  the  place,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  hours 
were  divided  ;  at  Alexandria,  for  inflance,  the  greateft 
and  leaft  velocity  of  the  drops  were  required  to  be  to  each 
other  as  70  to  50,  the  longefl  and  fliorteft  hours  in  that 
latitude  being  respectively  ih  10“  and  50™  of  equable  time; 
and  in  higher  latitudes  the  difparity.  is  ftill  greater. 

The  next  attempt  to  improve  the  clepfydra  was  by 
conflructing  it  l'o  that  its  aperture  was  variable,  being  ad- 
jufled,  as  the  year  advanced,  by  the  putting  of  an  index 
to  the  fun’s  place  in  an  ecliptic  circle ;  which  attempt,  of 
courfe,  rendered  the  inftrument  more  complex.  Perrault 
conceives  the  parts  to  have  been  thus  adapted,  according 
to  the  defcription  given  of  it  by  M.  Vitruvius  Poilio,  in 
his  book  De  Architcftura,  cap.  ix.  lib.  ix.  But  this  clep¬ 
fydra,  like  the  preceding  one,  compofed  of  two  cones, 
requires  two  manual  adjuftments,  one  in  the  morning 
and  the  other  in  the  evening,  and  makes  no  allowance 
for  the  (fuppofed)  variation  of  fluidity  occafioned  by  the 
different  Hates  of  the  weather ;  and  the  variation  in  the 
breadth  of  the  groove  or  flit,  it  is  prefumed,  was  more 
plaufible  in  theory  than  feafible  in  practice.  The  con¬ 
trivance,  however,  was  ingenious,  and  befpoke  the  in¬ 
ventor’s  acquaintance  with  aftronoiny. 

The  cleplydra,  in  one  of  its  earlier  forms,  was  ufed  as 
an  aftronomical  inftrument,  by  the  help  of  which  the 
equator  was  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts,  before  the 
mathematical  diviflon  of  a  circle  was  underftood  ;  it 
was  deemed  of  more  value  than  a  fun-dial,  on  account  of 
its  dividing  the  hours  of  the  night  as  well  as  of  the  day, 
Pliny  flays,  (lib.  xxxvii.)  that  Pompey  brought  a  valua¬ 
ble  one  among  his  flpoils  from  the  Eaftern  nations  :  and 
Casfar  is  faid  to  have  met  with  an  inftrument  of  this  kind 
in  England,  by  the  help  of  which  he  obferved  that  the 
flummer  nights  of'this  climate  are  fhorter  than  they  are  in 
Italy.  The  ufe  which  Pompey  made  of  his  inftrument 
was  to  limit  the  lpeeches  of  the  Roman  orators  ;  which 
Cicero  alludes  to  when  he  fays  latrare  ad  clepfydram. 

Beiides  the  ancient  clepfydrse,  above  defcribed,  F. 
Berthoud  mentions  another  (Hiftoire  de  la  Mefure  du 
Temps,  tom.  i.  p.  20.)  which  was  called  the  anaphoric ,  on 
the  dial-plate  of  which  were  projected  the  circles  of  the 
fphere,  including  the  parallels  of  the  fun’s  altitude,  with 
the  femi-diurnal  and  femi-no<5turnal  arcs,  to  which  an 
adjuftable  bead,  as  the  fun’s  reprefentative,  pointed  as  an 
index  to  fhow  the  hours,  parallels,  &c.  as  the  dial-plate 
revolved  daily  by  means  of  wheel-work,  which  was  im¬ 
pelled  by  water.  It  does  not  leem  certain  at  what  period 
this  inftrument  was  invented  and  ufed ;  but  Berthoud 
thinks  that  tables  of  the  fun’s  motion  mull  have  exifted 
previoufly  to  its  invention,  and  alfo  a  knowledge  of  pro- 
jeftions  of  the  fphere  on  a  plane  lurface,  whence  he- fixes 
the  date  pofterior  to  the  time  of  Hipparchus,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Pliny,  died  about  125  years  B.  C.  The  name 
anaphoric  is  evidently  derived  from  anaphora ,  which  was 
the  fecond  houfe  in  the  heavens,  according  to  the  doctrine 
pf  aftrology,  which  prevailed  abouffthe  time  here  fpecified. 

The  modern  method  of  dividing  the  natural  day  into 
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24  folar  hours  of  equal  length,  has  rendered  the  preced¬ 
ing  conftructions  of  the  clepfydra  ufelefs  for  fome  centu¬ 
ries  back  ;  and,  notwithftanding  the  fcience  of  hydrofta- 
tics  is  much  better  underftood  by  the  modern  than  it  was 
by  the  ancient  philofopher,  fio  that  a  fcale  of  altitudes  cor- 
refponding  to  the  variable  velocities  of  the  efflux  of  a 
fluid  out  of  a  given  aperture  can  be  afeertained  by  calcu¬ 
lation  for  a  containing  veflel  of  any  capacity  or  figure, 
yet,  fince  the  happy  inventions  of  the  balance  and  pen¬ 
dulum,  as  regulators  of  watches  and  clocks,  horological 
machines,  actuated  by  the  motion  of  water,  have  become 
l’o  rare,  as  to  be  confldered  objefts  only  of  curiofity. 

The  fimpleft  form  of  the  modem  cleplydra  derives  its 
origin  from  that  law  in  hydroftatics  by  which  the  efflux 
of  water  out  of  an  orifice  is  influenced  under  different 
preflures,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  at  different  depths 
from  the  lurface,  the  velocity  being  direflly  as  the  fquare 
root  of  the  height  of  the  furface  from  the  aperture.  If  a 
glafs  veflel,  like  that  in  Plate  VI.  fig.  2  5,  therefore  be 
taken,  out  of  which  all  the  water  wili  flow  in  exaftly  12 
hours,  from  a  iinall  aperture  in  its  lower  extremity,  the 
whole  height  muft  be  divided,  or  fuppofed  to  be  divided, 
into  the  fquare  of  12  or  144  equal  parts,  of  which  parts 
11  X  11,  or  121  meafured  from  the  bottom,  or  23  mea- 
fured  from  the  top,  will  give  the  diviflon  for  the  hour  ii, 
10  x  10  or  100  from  the  bottom  will  give  the  line  for 
10,  81  for  9,  64  for  8,  and  lo  on  down  to  the  bottom,  as 
reprefented  in  the  figure ;  which  fcale  is  in  the  inverted 
proportion  of  that  according  to  which  heavy  bodies  fall 
in  free  fpace  by  the  foie  force  of  gravity. 

If,  inftead  of  the  veflel  itfelf  being  divided  by  hour¬ 
lines  as  above  direfted,  the  ftem  of  a  floating  piece  like 
an  hydrometer  were  to  have  a  fimilar  fcale  kept  in  a  per¬ 
pendicular  direction,  by  palling  through  the  central  hole 
of  a  cap  or  cover  of  the  veflel,  the  indication  of  time 
would  be  made  on  the  ftem  at  the  lurface  of  the  cap, 
which  conftruftion  would  admit  of  the  veflel  being  of 
wood  or  metal. 

But  fuch  a  figure  might  be  given  to  the  containing  vefl- 
fel  as  would  require  the  dividing  marks  to  be  equi-diftant, 
which  Dr.  Hutton,  in  his  recent  edition  of  Ozanam’s  Re¬ 
creations,  has  afferted  to  be  a  paraboloid,  or  veflel,  formed 
by  the  circumvolution  of  a  parabola  of  the  fourth  degree, 
the  method  of  aeferibing  which,  he  has  given  thus :  Let 
A  B  S,  fig.  26,  be  a  common  parabola,  the  axis  of  which 
is  P  S,  and  the  fummit  S.  Draw,  in  any  manner,  the  line 
RbT  parallel  to  that  axis,  and  then  draw  any  ordinate 
of  the  parabola  A  P,  interfering  R  T  in  R  ;  make  P  Q  a 
mean  proportional  between  PR  and  PA,  and  let  p  q  be  s 
mean  proportional  alfo  between  pr  and  pa;,  and  lo  on. 
The  curve  pafling  through  all  the  points  Qq,  See.  will  be 
the  one  required,  which, Joeing  made  the  mould  foravef- 
fel  to  be  call  by,  will  produce  an  inftrument,  which,  when 
perforated  at  the  apex,  will  have  the  Angular  property  of 
equalizing  the  fcale,  fo  as  to  correfpond  to  equal  times 
while' the  water  is  running  out.  Mr.  Varignon  has  given 
a  geometrical  and  general  method  of  determining  the  fcale 
for  a  clepfydra,  whatever  may  be  the  lhape  and  magnitude 
of  the  veflel.  See  Memoires  de^  l’Academie  Royale  des 
Sciences,  p.  78,  1699. 

Another  method  of  making  a  water-clock  w’ith  equi- 
diftant  hour-iines  in  any  regular  veflel,  is  effefted  more 
Amply  than  in  the  preceding  one,  founded  on  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  fyphon,  (which  property  will  be  more  parti¬ 
cularly  elucidated  under  the  article  Hydrostatics.) 
Provide  a  fyphon  ABC,  (fig.  27,)  and  affix  to  the  Shorter 
branch  AB  a  piece  of  cork,  capable  of  keeping  the  whole 
lyphon  in  a  vertical  Situation,  as  flee’n  in  the  figure.  When 
this  apparatus  is  made  to  play,  and  the  water  begins  to 
flow  off  through  the  longer  branch,  it  will  continue  to 
efcape  with  the  fame  velocity,  whatever  may  be  the  height 
of  the  water  :  for,  in  this  machine,  the  efflux  takes  place 
in  conl'equence  of  the  inequality  of  the  force  with  which 
the  atir.cfphere  preffes  on  the  furface  of  the  liquid,  and 
on  the  orifice  of  the  longer  branch ;  fince  the  fyphon  then 
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finks  down  as  tlie  furface  of  the  liquid  falls,  it  is  evident 
that  the  velocity  of  its  efflux  will  be  uniform.  If  the 
height  of  the  veflel  DE  be  therefore  divided  into  equal 
parts,  thefe  divifions  will  indicate  equal  intervals  of  time. 
To  render  this  clepfydra  more  curious,  the  branch  A  B 
might  be  concealed,  by  a  frnall  light  figure  made  to  float 
on  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  veflel,  and  indicating 
the  hour  with  a  rod,  or  its  finger,  on  a  finall  dial-plate. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  water  might  be  made  to  flow  from 
any  veflel  whatever,  through  a  fimilar  fyphon,  into  another 
veflel  of  a  pril'matic  or  cylindric  form,  from  which  might 
arife  a  frnall  figure  floating  on  the  water,  to  indicate  the 
hour  above  defcribed. 

In  the  fame  Recreations,  vol.  ii.  it  is  noted  that  father 
Timothy,  a  Barnabite,  had  given  the  clepfydra  all  the  ex¬ 
cellence  it  was  capable  of,  by  conftrufting  it  fo  as  to  make 
it  go  a  month  at  one  winding  up,  and  to  exhibit  not  only 
the  hours  on  a  dial-plate,  but  alfo  the  fun’s  place,  day  of 
the  month,  and  feftivals  throughout  the  year.  How  thefe 
and  fimilar  particulars  might  be  indicated,  will  be  eafily 
apprehended  from  the  following  defcription  :  ABCJJ, 
Plate  VI.  fig.  28,  is  an  oblong  frame  of  wood,  to  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  which  two  cords,  A  a  and  B  b,  are  fixed  at 
their  fuperior  extremities,  and  at  their  inferior  to  the 
metallic  arbor,  a  b,  of  the  drum,  E,  which  contains  dif- 
tilled  water;  this  water  is  confined  in  cells  fo  peculiarly 
conftrufted,  that  they  regulate  the  velocity  with  which  the 
drum  fliall  defcend  by  the  force  of  gravity  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  frame,  and  the  ends  of  the  arbor  in¬ 
dicate  the  hours  marked  on  the  vertical  plane  of  the  frame 
during  the  time  of  defcent.  An  obferver,  who  knows  not 
the  nature  of  the  interior  cells  of  the  drum,  is  furprifed 
to  fee  that  its  weight  does  not  make  it  run  down  rapidly, 
’when  mounted  toYhe  top  of  the  frame  by  merely  folding 
the  firings  round  the  arbor,  there  being  apparently  no 
mechanical  impediment  to  the  natural  action  of  gravity. 
To  explain  how  this  phenomenon  is  produced,  we  mult 
refer  to  fig.  29,  which  is  a  feftion  of  the  drum  at  right 
angles  to  its  arbor;  this  circular  plane  we  will  fuppole  to 
be  fix  inches,  which  is  about  the  ufual  iize,  in  diameter, 
and  to  reprefent  the  inner  furface  of  either  of  the  two  ends 
of  the  drum,  which  may  be  made  of  any  of  the  unoxyda- 
ble  metals:  then,  if  we  conceive  feven  metallic  partitions, 
F  f,  G g,  H  /;,  I  i,  K  $,  L/,  and  M  m,  to  be  ciofely  loldered 
to  both  ends  of  the  drum,  in  the  iloping  direction  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  figure,  where  the  black  lines  are  equi-diftant 
tangents  to  the  frnall  dotted  circle  of  an  inch  and  half 
diameter  at  the  points  f,  g,  k,  &c.  it  is  evident,  that  any 
frnall  quantity  of  water  introduced  into  the  drum  would 
fall  into  two,  or  at  moft  three,  of  the  lower  Compartments, 
and  would  remain  there  until  fome  external  force  fhoukl 
alter  the  pofition  of  the  drum,  fuppofing  in  this  cafe  the 
cords  tied  faft  to  the  arbor  ;  but  we  have  laid  that  they 
are  wound  round  the  circumference  of  an  arbor,  that  has 
a  fenfible  diameter,  fuppofe  one-eighth  of  an  inch  ;  there¬ 
fore,  they  are  removed  one-fixteenth  of  an  inch,  or  up¬ 
wards,  if  we  take  their  thicknefs  into  the  account,  from 
the  centre  of  the  drum,  which  would  alfo  be  its  centre  of 
gravity  if  it  were  empty,  on  which  account  it  would,  in 
that  cafe,  revolve  to  the  left,  in  the  direction  F  G  H,  down¬ 
wards,  from  the  cord  being  at  the  remote  fide  of  the  cen¬ 
tre,  as  reprefented  by  N  O ;  but  conceive  the  water  to  be 
included  now,  and  then  it  would  be  elevated  to  the  right, 
till  its  weight  became  a  counterpoife  to  the  gravity  of  the 
heavier  fide  of  the  drum,  in  which  fituation  all  motion 
would  ceafe,  and  the  drum  would  remain,. fufpended,  in¬ 
deed,  by  the  cords,  but  in  a  ftate  of  equiiibrio.  Conceive 
again  a  frnall  hole  perforated  in  the  partition  preffed  upon 
by  the  water  near  the  circumference  of  the  large  circle, 
and  alfo  at  the  points  F,  G,  H,  I,  K,  L,  M ;  and  the  con- 
fequence  will  be,  that  the  water  will  firft  force  its  way 
flowly  through  the  perforation  at  K,  from  the  more  ele¬ 
vated  to  the  lower  compartment,  which  effect  wiil  diininilh 
its  power  as  a  counterpoife,  and  give  fuch  an  advantage 
So  the  heavy  fide,  FGH,  of  the  drum,  confidered  as 
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empty,  as  will  occafion  a  frnall  degree  of  motion  towards 
the  left,  and  ccnfequently  carry  the  water  once  more  to¬ 
wards  the  right;  but  now  the  water  pafles  through  the 
perforation  of  the  next  partition  alfo  at  I,  and  produces 
again  the  fame  effect  as  has  been  defcribed  wjtli  refpeft 
to  K,  and  will  continue  to  do  lb,  at  the  fucceflive  perfo¬ 
rations,  till  all  the  compartments  have  been  filled  and 
emptied  by  means  of  thefe  perforations  in  fucceffion ;  which 
kind  of  motion  of  the  drum,  contrary  to  that  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  it  is  now  not  difficult  to  conceive  will  be  pretty  regu¬ 
lar,  if  all  the  partitions  are  perforated  exactly  alike.  The 
difference  of  the  preffures  of  the  water  in  cells,  nearly  full 
and  nearly  empty,  wiil  occafion  fome  little  deviation  from 
regularity;  but  thefe  wiil  be  periodic,  and  muff  be  allowed 
for  in  the  hour-divi lions,  which  ought  to  be  made  by  a 
companion  of  the  fpaces  fallen  through  with  the  time 
indicated  by  a  clock  or  watch.  About  nine  ounces  of 
diffilled  water  will  fuffice  for  a  clepfydra  of  fix  inches 
diameter  and  two  inches  depth ;  and  the  velocity  of  the 
fall  may  be  limited  either  by  varying  the  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter,  or  by  banging  a  final}  metallic  cup,  F,  to  receive 
weights,  by  a  cord  wound  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the 
cords  of  fufpenfion,  to  aft  as  a  counterpoife  in  aid  of  the 
water,  if  the  fall  be  too  rapid,  or  vice  verja. 

It  is  abfolutely  necefiary  that  the  arbor  Ihouid  fit  the 
central  l'quare  hole  fo  well  as  to  prevent  the  efcape  of  wa¬ 
ter  from  the  drum,  otherwife  the  inffrument  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  gain  velocity,  till  at  length  it  would  no  longer 
afford  a  true  indication  of  time. 

Sometimes  a  cord,  cd,  with  a  weight,  P,  is  made  to  pafs- 
round  a  pulley. fixed  to  an  arbor  at  the  top  of  the  frame, 
with  a  noofe  palling  over  the  axis  near  a,  as  is  feen  in  the 
fame  figure;  which  arbor,  projecting  through  a  dial-plate 
or  face,  turns  round  and  carries  a  hand  to  indicate  the 
hours  like  an  ordinary  clock;  when  this  conftruftion  is 
preferred,  it  is  an  inaifpenfable  requifite  tint  the  circum* 
ference  of  tlie  pulley’s  groove  be  exaftlv  of  the  fame  di- 
menfions  as  tlie  fall  of  the  drum  in  12  or  24  hours,  ac¬ 
cordingly  as  the  dial  is  divided. 

This  clepfydra,  it  is  faid,  goes  fafter  in  fummer  than  in 
winter,  which  is  owing  to  the  drum  being  relatively  Hea¬ 
vier  in  rarefied  than  in  denfe  air;  we  can  hardly  fuppofe 
that  any  alteration  in  the  fluidity  of  the  water,  as  for¬ 
merly  fuppofed,  would  make  any  difference.  The  minute- 
hand  and  all'o  the  ftriking-part  of  a  common  clock  might 
eafily  be  fuperadded  to  this  clepfydra. 

We  fhall  conclude  our  account  of  thefe  horological 
inftruments  with  detailing  the  conftruftion  and  aftion 
of  a  clepfydra,  publiflied  in  the  44th  volume  of  the 
Philofophical  Tranfaftions  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Charles 
Hamilton. 

A  B  and  C  D,  fig.  30,  are  two  fimilar  oblong  veffels  at¬ 
tached  to  a  frame  of  wood,  which  may  eafily  be  conceived 
to  furround  the  interior  mechanifm  of  the  inffrument : 
ab  and  cd  are  two  columns  of  wood  fo  floating  in  water, 
that  their  counterpoiles,  F  and  G,  juft  keep  their  fuperior* 
ends  equal  with  the  furface  of  the  water  by  means  of'con- 
nefting  chains  palling  over  the  pulley  f,  and  another  hid 
by  the  dial-plate;  the  former  of  thefe  pulleys  f,  has  a  click 
which  pufhes  the  ratchet  on  the  barrel,  i,  when  the  counter¬ 
poife,  F,  falls,  but  flips  eafily  over  the  Hopes  of  the  teeth 
when  the  faid  counterpoife  rifes  ;  the  latter  pulley  has  alfo 
a  fimilar  dick  afting  in  like  manner,  with  a  fecond  ratchet 
at  the  oppoflte  end  of  barrel,  i,  which  ratchet  is  alfo  hid 
in  the  drawing ;  I’o  that,  whichever  of  the  two  counter  - 
poifes  fliall  at  any  time  be  falling,  the  barrel,  i,  will  move 
forwards  in  the  fame  direftion ;  and  carry  the  minute- 
hand  along  with  it  on  the  dial-plate;  the  hour-hand  goes 
round  by  means  of  dial-work,  as  in  an  ordinary,  clock  or 
watch,  where  a  diminution  of  velocity  is  effected  by  two 
wheels  and  two  pinions.  The  aftion  is  thus  produced  by 
means  of  five  lyphons  and  two  balances. 

The  water  enters  with  an  unvaried  influx,  drawn  from 
a  relervoir,  by  a  fyphon  of  finall  bore,  the  longer  leg  of 
which  is  feen  at  I,  into  the  middle  of  what  may  be  called 
4  I  a 
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a  horizontal  trough,  fupported  like  a  balance  by  a  fulcrum 
af  K,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  either  end  of  the  balance 
may  be  elevated  accordingly  as  the  long  veifels  AB  and 
CD  require  to  be  alternately  tilled  ;  near  the  top  of  each 
of  thele  veffels  is  ini'erted  a  long  fyphon  or  tantaius,  L  and 
m,  the  lower  legs  of  which  reach  down  to  two  ftnall  cy¬ 
lindrical  vefiels,  n  and  o,  which  are  poiled  by  another  ba¬ 
lance  at  the  fulcrum  p-,  thele  cylindrical  veffels  have,  in 
like  manner,  each  a  fmall  fyphon,  q  and  r;  laftly,  a  filken 
thread' tied  to  the  upper  end  of  the  cylinder,  n,  is  carried 
up  round  a  fmall  pulley  fall  to  the  frame  at  s,  and  is 
fattened  to  the  end  of  the  trough  under  it,  and  a  fimilar 
thread  is  fattened  in  like  manner  to  the  cylinder  o,  and  end 
of  the  trough  under  the  fmall  pulley  t.  Now  it  is  eafy  to 
conceive,  that  when  the  velfel,  AB,  is  filled  to  nearly  the 
head  of  the  tantaius  /,  the  bore  of  which  is  larger  than  of 
the  feeding  fyphon  I,  the  water  will  be  difcharged  into  the 
cylindrical  vale  n,  which  confequently  will  preponderate, 
and  by  means  of  the  filken  chord  elevate  the  end  of  the 
trough  higher  than  the  horizontal  line,  and  make  its  op- 
pofite  end  under  the  fmall  pulley,  t,  to  be  depreffed,  which 
will  therefore  conduft  the  water  into  the  other  long  velfel 
CD;  during  this  action  the  counterpoife,  F,  riles,  and  its 
pulley,  f,  produces  no  efi’eft  on  the  ratchet  by  reafon  of 
the  click,  h,  Hiding  over  the  Hoping  fides  of  its  teeth  ;  but 
the  counterpoife,  G,  falls,  and  the  click  of  its  pulley  (not 
feen)  pulhes  the  fecond  ratchet  forwards  in  the  direction 
of  the  figures  of  the  face  I.  II.  III.  etc. 

When  CD  is  nearly  full,  the  long  fyphon,  m,  begins  to 
difebarge  its  water;  makes  the  cylindrical  vale,  o,  prepon¬ 
derate,  and  again  elevates-by  means  of  its  filken  firing  the 
end  of  the  trough  under  the  fmall  pulley  t,  and  deprelfes 
the  oppofite  end  to  fill  the  velfel,  A  B,  again,  during  which 
time  the'  click,  h,  of  the  pulley,  f,  afts  with  its  ratchet; 
and  thus  the  alternate  increafe  and  decreafe  of  the  water 
in  the  two  veffels  are  continued  without  interruption,  fo 
long  as  the  feeding  fyphon  continues  to  l'upply  a  lulficient 
quantity  of  pure  water.  We  think,  however,  that  the 
mechanilin  is  nearly  as  complex  as  that  of  a  clock  itfelf ; 
and  therefore  we  lhall  dwell  no  longer  on  this  1 'abject, 
more  curious  certainly  than  ufeful;  but  proceed  to  the 
jaft  and  molt  important  divifion  of  our  iubjeft. 

III.  Of  MACHINES  -with  TOOTHED  WHEELS. 

tinder  this  defignation  we  include  every  kind  of  tinre- 
■meafurer,  compoi'ed  of  a  pendulum  or  balance,  a  fpring 
or  weight,  and  a  train  of  wheels;  as  clocks,  watches,  and 
time-pieces  for  various  purpol’es. 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  or  TIME-MEASURERS. 

From  motion  proceeds  the  natural  meal'urement  of  time. 
A  body  or  fubfiance  put  in  motion  will  pals  over  a  cer¬ 
tain  {pace  in  a  certain  time.  Such  body,  if  lufpended  by 
a  thread  and  then  put  in  motion,  will  ofcillate  round  the 
point  of  fufpenfion.  Thefe  ofcillations,  or  vibrations ,  will 
be  performed  in  equal  times,  and  may  therefore  ferve  to 
meafure  time.  This  vibrating  body  is  called  a  Pendu¬ 
lum.  According  to  the  laws  of  motion,  a  pendulum 
thus  let  in  motion  Would  vibrate  continually :  but  the 
refiftance  of  the  air,  and  the  fiilfnefs  of  the  wire,  or,  what 
amounts  to  the  lame  thing,  the  friction  of  the  wire  at  the 
centre  of  ofcillation,  will  lelfen  by  degrees  the  velocity  of 
the  motion,  and  at  length  Hop  it  entirely.  To  produce 
therefore  lomething  like  a  perpetual  motion,  we  mult  em¬ 
ploy  lpme  exterior  agent  to  counteraft  thefe  obstacles. 
As  long  as  this  agent  afts,  the  pendulum  will  vibrate  ; 
and,  by  knowing  the  number  of  vibrations  and  the  time 
of  each,  we  lhall  know  the  portion  of  time  which  elapfes 
duri.ng  the  obferyation.  But,  to  avoid  the  trouble  of 
eounting-thefe  vibrations,  we  difpolethe  mechanifm  which 
works  upon  the  pendulum  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the 
number  of  vibrations,  or  the  time  thereby  meafured,  may 
be  fhown  by  an  index,  or  fiyle,  which  in  a  clock  is  com¬ 
monly  caiied  the  hand. 


Pendulums  will  not  meafure  time  correclly  unlefs  they 
vibrate  round  a  fixed  point ;  they  cannot  therefore  be 
nfed  for  portable  time-pieces’,  fuch  as  pocket-watches,  See, 
In  thefe  machines  we  l'upply  the  place  of  the  pendulum 
by  a  body  vvhofe  vibrations  are  not  materially  affefted 
by  the  motion  of  the  whole  machine.  A  circular  body, 
turning  upon  its  own  axis,  and  having  the  centre  of  mo¬ 
tion  and  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the  lame  point,  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  preferve  its  motion  in  every  polition.  A  con¬ 
trivance  of  this  kind  is  called  a  balance  ;  and  to  perpetuate 
its  motion,  we  apply,  as  to  the  pendulum,  an  external 
force  to  repair  the  lol's  of  motion.  This  power  afts  alter¬ 
nately  in  contrary  directions,  in  order  that  the  balance, 
having  palled  through  a  certain  fpace,  may  return  with 
equal  velocity. 

The  motive  power  in  time-meafurers  with  a  pendulum  is 
ufually  produced  by  the  application  of  a  weight.  In  time¬ 
pieces  to  be  carried  about,  it  is  impofiible  to  employ  a 
weight,  becaufe  a  weight,  a  cling  always  in  a  line  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  would  have  more  or 
lefs  efieft,  or  none  at  all,  according  to  the  actual  pofitiou 
of  the  machine,  as  is  fufficiently.  evident.  Infiead  of  a 
weight,  therefore,  we  employ  an  elaltic  body,  which,  be¬ 
ing  bent  or  coiled  up,  produces  a  conliderable  effeCt. 
This  is  called  a  fpring  ;  and,  as  it  afts  by  its  elafticity, 
and  not  by  its  weight,  we  may  readily  conceive  that  the 
polition  of  the  time-piece  will  not  affect  it. 

The  motive  power  communicates  its  efieft  through  a 
train  of  wheels  and  pinions,  which,  by  moving  each  other, 
act  upon  that  part  bf  the  time-piece  called  the  feapement.. 
This  lafi  gives  the  necellkry  impulfes  to  the  vibrating 
body ;  befides  this,  it  numbers  the  vibration's ;  and  by 
this  means  the  wheel-work  which  carries  the  hands  Ihows 
the  time. 

The  wheels  and  pinions  act  by  means  of  teeth  cut  in 
their  circumference  :  but  the  teeth  of  pinions  are  called 
leaves.  Wheels  and  pinions  turn  upon  pivots,  which  are 
nothing  but  the  extremities  of  their  axes  reduced  to  a 
fmaller  diameter. 

The  fpring  afts  in  a  cylinder  which  turns  round  an 
axis  :  this  cylinder  is  caiied  the  barrel,  and  the  axis  the 
barrel-arbor.  The  fpring  is  in  the  form  of  a  fpiral  line  ; 
when  it  is  to  aft  in  the  barrel,  its  two  extremities  are 
faftened,  one  to  the  arbor,  the  other  to  the  circumference 
of  the  barrel.  In  fixing  the  barrel,  we  bend  the  fpring 
by  turning  the  arbor  in  a  proper  direction,  as  the  fpring 
then  coils  round  the  arbor:  but  in  fixing  the  arbor,  we 
bend  the  fpring  by  turning  the  barrel.  The  arbor  is 
made  Heady  by  means  of  a  ratchet,  or  wheel  with  inclined 
teeth,  which  is  ached  upon  by  a  click,  or  flop,  and  fome- 
times  bv  an  endlcfs  ferezo. 

To  the  balance  is  applied  a  fmall  fpring  to  regulate  its 
vibrations.  This  is  fometimes  called,  from  its  form,  the 
fpiral  fpring  ;  and  fometimes  the  pendulum-fpring,  but  with 
more  propriety  the  balance-fpring.  The  ftronger  or  thicker 
this  fpring,  the  quicker  will  be  the  vibrations  of  the  ba¬ 
lance.  In  common  watches,  a  mechanifm  is  applied  to 
this  fpring,  which,  by  lengthening  or  Ihortening  the  outer 
coil  of  the  fpiral,  lefiens  or  increales  the  quicknefs  of  the 
vibrations :  this  is  called  the  curb  and  flide ;  it  is  in  raft 
the  regulator. 

The  wheels  commonly  turn  between  two  pieces  of  cop¬ 
per  or  brafs  called  plates,  connected  by  pillars  lecured  with, 
pins.  The  pivot-holes  are  either  limply  drilled  in  the  brafs. 
plates,  or  elfe,  the  hole  being  made  larger,  is  filled  with 
a  collet  of  fome  harder  fubfiance  in  which  the  pivot  is  to 
aft,  as  fteel,  a  ruby,  &c.  The  piece  above  the  upper 
plate,  in  which  the  upper  pivot  of  the  balance  moves,  is 
called  the  cock.  ■ 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  principal  and  efiential 
parts  of  a  clock  or  watch  are  thefe  four:  i.  The  pendu¬ 
lum,  or  the  balance,  as  the  cafe  may  be.  2.  The  moving, 
power,  whether  weight  or  fpring.  3.  The  maintaining 
power,  or  wheel-work.  4.  The  Icapcment. 
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^  I.  Of, toe  PENDULUM. 

Pendulums  -are  of  two  kinds,  fimple  and  compound. 
The  fimplc  pendulum  is.fuppofed  to  have  all  its  weight 
united  in  one  point.  The  compound  pendulum  has  more 
or  lefs  weight  in  its  different  parts.  In  the  Horology 
Plate  VII.  fig.  31  reprelents  the  affion  of  the  Ample  pen¬ 
dulum.  C  is  the  point  of  fufpenfion  ;  C  A  the  rod,  or 
wire,  which  carries  the  vibrating  body,  or  bob ,  A.  This 
body  may  defcribe  arcs  of  greater  or  lefs  extent  round 
the  point  C;  one  of  which  arcs  is  BAD.  The  motion 
of  the  pendulum  is  caufed  by  the  gravity  of  the  body  A, 
for  A  moved  to  B  and  then  fet  at  liberty,  would  fall  in  a 
direction  B  H,  perpendicular  to  the  centre  of  the  earth; 
but,  being  retained  by  the  rod  C  A  always  at  an  uniform 
diftance  from  C,  the  fall  muft  be  in  the  line  B  A ;  and, 
being  arrived  at  A,  the  body  has  acquired  a  velocity 
equal  to  what  it  would  have  gained. by  falling  perpendi¬ 
cularly  from  I  to  A ;  and  by  this  velocity  the  body  is 
enabled  to  rife  from  A  to  D  in  a  time  equal  to  that  of 
the  femi-vibration  B  A-  The  body,  arrived  at  D,  cannot 
remain  at  reft,  but  will  fall  again  to  A,  and  thence  rife 
to  B.  Thus  the  vibrations  will  continue,  til!  home  exte¬ 
rior  force  puts  an  end  to  them.  The  fpecific  weight  of 
the  vibrating  body  does  not  fennbly  afferit  the  duration 
of  the  vibrations;  nor  would  it  affeft  them  at  all  if  the 
pendulum  vibrated  in  a  vacuum. 

Ifochonifm,  or  an  equality  in  the  duration  of  the  greater 
and  lefs  arcs  of  vibration  of  a  pendulum,  is  not  obtained 
without  difficulty  when  the  pendulum  makes  large  vibra¬ 
tions.  Huygens  found,  that,  by  making  the  pendulum 
vibrate  in  a  cycloidal  curve,  inftead  of  circular  arcs,  the 
l^rge  and  final  1  vibrations  were  performed  ih  equal  times. 
To  produce  thefe  cycloidal  vibrations,  he  employed  the 
following  method.  In  fig.  32,  CE  and  CF  reprefent  two 
cycloids,  defended  by  a  circle  whofe  diameter  is  half  the 
length  of  the  pendulum.  The  wire  CA,  being  extreme¬ 
ly  thin  and  flexible,  in  its,  courfe  bends  round  the  cy¬ 
cloids,  and  thence  A  deferibes  the  cycloidal  curve  E  A  F, 
inftead  of. the  circular  arc  BAD.  The  two  cycloids 
muft  be  made  of  materials  fufficiently  ftrongnot  to  yield 
to  the  vibrating  force  of  C  A.  Though  this  principle 
be  mathematically  true  in  theory,  it  is  not  poifible  to  re¬ 
duce  it  efteftuaiiy  to  practice,  the  difficulty  of  giving  the 
two  curves'  a'-perfe&ly-cycloida!  fhape  is  one  great  obfta- 
cle.;  and,  even  were  that  obftacle  removed,  it  is  evidently 
very  inconvenient  to  fufpend  a  pendulum  by  a  thread  or 
very  thin  wire.  But  We  can  attain  this  object  by  a  me¬ 
thod  extremely  fimple.  By  looking  at  the  cycloid  and 
the  circle  in  the  figure,  it  is  evident  that  the  two  lines 
coincide  from  I  to  G,  their  curvatures  not  having  any 
fenfible  difference  for  a-certain  fpace.  Therefore,  by  cauf- 
ing  the  pendulum  to  vibrate  very  fmail  acs,  the  vibrations 
may  be  coMidered  as  cycloidal  ;  and  thus  we  obtain  ifo* 
chroftifrn  by  the  moft  fimple  means. 

Experience  has  proved  that  two  pendulums  -of  equal 
length  will  not  perform  their  vibrations  in  equal  times 
if  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  earth.  Time  is  mea- 
fured  by  the'  gravity  of  the  vibrating  body  and  by  the 
length  of  the  pendulum :  and,  when  gravity  increal'es  or 
diminifhes,  it  is  evident  that  the  times  of  the  vibrations 
muft.  differ.  The  earth  being  flatted  near  the  poles,  gra¬ 
vity  is  ftronger  there,  as  being  nearer  the  centre,  and  pro¬ 
duces  quicker  vibrations  ;  while,  towards  the  equator, 
gravity  is  weaker,  and. a  pendulum  of  the  fame  length 
will  make-flower  vibrations.  •  As  gravity  diminifhes,  cen¬ 
trifugal  force  increal'es,  and  the  contrary  ;  fo  that  two 
caufes  combine' to' produce  quicker  or  flower  vibrations. 
But  in  the  fame  latitude  gravity  cannot  alter ;  conle- 
quently  pendulums' of  equal  length  will  vibrate  in  equal 
times  in  every  place  under  the  fame  degree  of  latitude. 
A  pendulum  to  vibrate  once  in  a  fecond,  in  the  latitude 
of  London,  fhould  be  39-?-  inches  long;  at  Paris,  36^ 
inches,  or  44.0!' lines,  Paris  rqeafure. 

Mr.  Emerfon  has  computed  the  following  Table,  fhow- 
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ing  the  length  of  a  pendulum  that  fwings  feconds  at 
every  5th  degree  of  latitude,  as  alio  the  length  of  the  de¬ 
gree  of  latitude  there,  in  Englifh  miles. 


Degrees  of 
L:;t. 

Length  or  the  Pen¬ 
dulum  in  Inches. 

Length  ot  the  De¬ 
gree  in  Miles. 

0 

.39-027 

68-723 

5 

39-029 

68.730 

10 

39-032 

68-750 

is 

39-036 

68-783 

-  20 

39’°44 

68'S3o 

25 

39-057 

68-882 

30 

39  “070 

68-950 

35 

39-084 

69-020 

4° 

39-097 

69-097 

45 

39-iii 

69-176 

5° 

39-1 26 

69-256 

55 

39-142 

69-  330. 

60 

3  y ' 1 5 8 

69'4oi 

65 

39-168 

69-467 

70 

39’i77 

69-522 

75 

39'  i^5 

69-568 

80 

39-191 

69-601 

85 

39’ 1 95 

69-620 

90 

39-197 

69-628 

The  mathematical  rules  as  to  the  vibrations  and  lengths' 
of  pendulums  are  thefe:  1.  That  the  vibrations  are  per¬ 
formed  in  times  proportioned  to  the  fquare-root  of  their 
lengths.  2.  That  the  lengths  are  in  proportion  to  the 
i'quare  of  the  times  of  the  vibrations.*  Whence  it  follows, 
3.  That  the  number  of  vibrations  in  a  given  time  is  in 
the  inverfe  proportion  of  the  fquure-root  of  the  lengths  ; 
and,  4.  That  the  lengths  are  in  an  inverfe  ratio  of  the 
i'quare  of  the  vibrations  ;  fo  that  a  pendulum,  to  make 
twice  the  number  of  vibrations  in  an  equal  time,  muft  be 
reduced  to  one  fourth  of  its  original  length. 

The  time  of  the  vibrations  of  a  pendulum,  and  its 
length,  being  given,  we  may  thence  difeover  the  length 
of  another  pendulum  to  make  vibrations  in  a  given  time  .; 
or,  the  length  being  given,  we  may  difeover  the  number 
of  vibrations. 

Example-  It  is  required  to  know  liow  many  vibrations 
a  pendulum  of  10  inches  or  120  lines  in  length  will  make, 
in  an  hour. — We  know  that  a  pendulum  39-i  ■  inches  or 
469^  lines  makes  one  vibration  (at  London)  in  a  fecond, 
or  3600  vibrations  in  an  hour..  Now>the  vibrations'of  the 
long  pendulum,  3600,  •  are  to  the  required  vibrations  of 
the  Ihort  pendulum,  as  the  lquare-roots  of  the  lengths  of 
the  two  pendulums  are  to  each  other.  The  fquare-root 
of  120  is  10-95-;  the  fquare-root  of  469-t  is  21-67  nearly. 
Therefore,  As  10-95  :  21-67  ::  3600  :  7124.  A  pendu¬ 
lum  of  10  inches  long  will  make  about  7124,  vibrations 
in  an  hour  in  tire  latitude  of  London  . 

To  find  the  length  of  a  pendulum  that'  fhall'make  a 
given  number  of  vibrations  in  a  given  time,  we  recur  to. 
the  fecond  rule  above  recited  ;  or,  if  we  obl’erve  a  marked- 
proportion  between  the  given  number  of  vibrations  and 
3600,  we  may  fhorten  the  labour  of  calculation  by  no¬ 
ticing  the  remark  at  the  end  of  the  4th  rule.  Thus,  if’ 
the  length  of  a  pendulum  which  ftiould  vibrate  7200  times 
in  an  hour  were  required,  we  ftiould  directly  obferve,. 
that,  7200  being  double  3600,  the  required  length  of  the 
pendulum  mult  be  one-fourth  of  our  common  feconds 
pendulum,  or  117-4  lines,  neai'ty  inches.  For,  as  the 
i'quare  of  7200  is  to  the  i'quare  of  3600,  fo  is  469-5.  lines 
to  the  length  required  of  the  ihort  pendulum  ;  or,  As 
518400  129600  -. :  469-5  :  117-4.  Thus  we  fee  that  it  is 

not  difficult  to  proportion  the  lengths  of  pendulums  to 
the  number  of  vibrations  required.  And  upon  theie  Am¬ 
ple  principles  Tables  of  the  lengths  of  pendulums  havd 
been  calculated. 

The  refiftance  which  a  body  in  motion  meets  with  from 
the  air  is  in  proportion  to  its  furface  and  to  the  iquare  of. 
its.  velocity.  A  body  moving  at  the- fame  rate  with. ano¬ 
ther 
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thc-r  whole  Airfare  is  double,  will  experience  but  half  the 
refiftance  of  the  larger  body.  In  fixing  upon  a  proper 
ihape  for  a  pendulum,  that  is,  for  the  part  commonly 
called  the  bob ,  two  things  are  particularly  to  be  attended 
to:  the  fliape  which  is  bell  calculated  for  meeting  with 
the  lead  refiftance  from  the  air ;  and  the  weight  which  is 
beft  adapted  for  preferring  the  ifochroriifln  of  the  vibra¬ 
tions  with  a  given  maintaining  power.  Each  of  thefe 
confiderations  has  been  the  fubjeft  of  much  invelligation. 
A  fphere  is  a  folid,  the  furface  of  which  bears  the  lead 
proportion  to  its  folidity  of  any  other,  and  a  cube  is  one 
with  great  extent  of  furface  compared  to  its  folid  content ; 
conlequently,  the  .former  (hape  has  obtained  in  cannon¬ 
balls,  intended  to  pal’s  through  the  air  with  as  little  ob¬ 
it  r  lift  ion  as  pofiible,  and  lias  fometimes,  for  the  fame  reafon, 
been  applied  as  a  bob  for  a  pendulum.  Such  a  ihape  is 
better  adapted  for  a  large  bob  than  a  fmail  one  ;  for  the 
increafe  of  the  furface  is  in  proportion  to  the  1’quare  of  the 
diameter,  whereas  the  increafe  of  weight  or  quantity  of 
matter  is  us  the  cube.  Mr.  B.  Martin  (Mathematical  In- 
llitutions,  vol.  ii.  p.  417.)  propofed  two  equal  frultra  of 
limilar  cones,  to  be  joined  together  at  the  bales,  as  a  fi¬ 
gure  approximating  nearly  to  a  folid  of  lead  refiftance, 
and  reaoinmended  it  as  that  out  of  which  the  middle  one 
of  three  legments,  cut  longitudinally,  will  conilitute  the 
1)611  Ihape 'for.  an  appended  weight,  to  anl'wer  the  purpofe 
of  avoiding  refiftance.  Such  a  left  ion,  he  conceived, 
would  dilplace  but  a  fmail  quantity  of  air  in  one  vibration, 
and  the  impulfes  of  that  quantity,  being  made  obliquely 
on  the  doping  furfaces  of  the  ends,  would  produce  but  a 
fmail  effedl.  The  lenticular  (hape,  however,  compofed  of 
two  legments  of  a  large  giobe  joined  to  the  line  of  feftion, 
has  been  generally  adopted  by  clock-makers,  from  the 
confideration,  that,  as  the  pendulum  moves  but  in  two 
directions,  the  aftion  of  the  air  can  be  but  on  two  fides 
of  it ;  though  others  think  the  lenticular  bob  has  been 
adopted  chiefly  becaufe  two  plates  of  brafs  of  that  Ihape 
can  be  eafily  foldered  together,  and  left  hollow,  fa  as  to 
be  filled  with  lead,  of  other  heavy  metal,  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  due  degree  of  weight  without  adding  to  the  thick- 
nefs,  which  is  an  advantage  that  brafs  or  copper  cannot 
have  of  itfelf  in  any  drape.  M.  Ferdinand  Berthoud 
(ElTai  fur  l’Horlorgerie,  tom.  ii.  chap,  xiii.)  made  fonre 
experiments  with  bobs  of  both  a  fpherical  and  lenticular 
drape,  of  equal  weight,  attached  fuccellively  to  the  fame 
free  pendulum,  from  which  it  appeared,  that,  in  the  fame 
temperature,  the  latter  continued  to  vibrate  feconds  much 
longer  than  the  former  before  they  arrived  at  the  quiefcent 
ftate,  which  experiment  was  comidered  as  a  proof  that  the 
lenticular  Ihape  has  the  advantage  in  efcaping  the  effeft  of 
refiftance  ;  it  was  difcovered,  however,  on  a  repetition  of 
the  experiment,  with  feconds  and  half-l’econds  pendulums, 
that  the  friction  at  the  point  of  fufpenlion  occalioned  by 
heavy  weights,  particularly  when  vibrating  in  long  arcs, 
made  confiderable  alterations  in  the  refults,  and  proved 
itfelf  a  fecond  fource  of  refiftance  to  the  free  motion  of 
the  pendulum. 

The  fecond  confideration  to  be  attended  to  in  making 
the  bob,  as  has  been  faid,  is  the  weight  which  a  given 
pendulum  requires  with  a  given  maintaining  power.  No 
.theory  is  adequate  to  determine  this  defideratum  of  itfelf, 
becaufe  the  diminution  of  the  maintaining  power  by  the 
friftion  of  the  pivots  and  the  ftate  of  the  oil,  the  duration 
of  the  impulfe  on  the  pallets,  the  nature  of  the  fcape- 
ments  in  other  refpefts,  the  refiftance  of  the  air,  and  at 
the  point  of  fufpenfion,  and  particularly  the  nature  and 
quantity  of  momentum  of  the  pendulum,  mult  all  enter 
into  the  calculation  ;  and  thefe  are  data,  many  of  which 
arq  conftantly  varying.  The  momentum,  or  whole  quan¬ 
tity  of  motion  of  any  pendulum,  is  the  weight  multiplied 
into  the  l’quare  of  its  velocity,  fo  that  a  large  arc  with  a 
fmail  weight,  and  a  fmail  arc  with  a  correfponding  large 
weight,  caiteris  paribus,  ought  to  have  an  equal  effeft 
upon  the  ifochronilm  of  the  fame  pendulum.  But  the 
theory  is  not  perffeft  5  for  firft,  large  circular  arcs  deviate 
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confiderably  from  cycloidal  ones,  which,  it  has  been  ile- 
monftrated  by  Huygens  and  others  lince,  are  thofe  which 
have  the  ifochronal  property  in  an  uniformly  denle  me¬ 
dium  ;  and  fecondly,  they  require  a  greater  maintaining 
power  than  calculation  gives :  for  inftance,  where  the  arc 
is  io°  from  the  point  of  reft,  the  addition  to  be  made  to 
the  maintaining  power  beyond  calculation  is  57  parts  in 
100,  according  to  Berthoud’s  experiments,  which  confi¬ 
deration  induces  him  to  conclude,  that  irregularities  in 
the  maintaining  power  will  affeft  the  momentum  princi¬ 
pally  compofed  of  velocity  more  than  the  momentum 
principally  compofed  of  weight.  Each  kind  of  momen¬ 
tum,  however,  has  its  peculiar  difadvantage  ;  for  great 
velocity  is  fubjeft  to  great  refiftance  from  the  air,  and 
great  weight  to  much  friction  at  the  point  of  fufpenfion. 
Mr.  Alexander  Cummings  was  an  advocate  for  a  large  arc 
with  a  fmail  bob;  but  modern  practice  is  in  favour  of  a 
large  ball  or  bob  with  a  ftiort  arc  of  vibration,  as  more 
nearly  coinciding  with  the  cycloidal  curve. 

The  length  of  the  pendulum-rod,  of  whatever  metal  it 
may  be,  increafes  with  heat,  and  leffens  with  cold.  But 
different  metals  dilate  and  condenle  at  different  rates, 
and,  according  to  M.  Berthoud’s  pyrometer,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proportions  : 

Lead  -  -  -  193 

Tin  -  160 

Zink  -  -  148 

Brafs  -  -  1 21 

Silver  -  -  -  119 

Copper  -  -  107 

Gold-wire  -  -  94 

Some  experimentalifts  give  different  proportions  from 
the  above;  but  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  metals  will  net 
always  dilate  and  contraft  in  the  fame  proportion  ;  much 
depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  metal,  efpecially  of  cop¬ 
per  :  fo  that  a  workman  muff  not  rely  in  all  cafes  upon 
the  above  Table,  nor  upon  any  other  ;  but  rnuft  verify 
all  by  aft u. al  experiment  upon  the  materials  he  is  about 
to  ul’e. 

Another  confideration  muft  be  taken  into  the  calcula¬ 
tion  ;  which  is,  that  the  metal  pendulum-rod  will  dilate 
and  condenle  in  proportion  to  its  length  only.  An  iron 
rod  3  feet  long,  and  one  line  fquare,  will  dilate  in  the  fame 
degree  as  another  of  the  fame  length,  but  of  twice  or 
thrice  the  thicknefs  ;  but  the  thickelt  rod  will  longeft  refill 
the  influence  of  a  change  of  temperature.  By  knowing, 
therefore,  the  degree  of  dilatation?  of  a  rod  of  a  given 
length,  it  is  eafy  to  find  the  degree  of  dilatation  of  a  rod 
of  any  other  length.  Suppofe  two  rods,  one  of  10,  the 
other  of  15,  inches  long;  and  that  the  dilatation  of  the 
former  is  half  a  line  in  a  certain  temperature  ;  we  fhall  then 
have  the  following  proportion  :  As  ia  :  15  ::  A  :  J.  A 
rod  of  15  inches  long,  without  regard  to  its  thicknefs, 
will  dilate  three  quarters  of  a  line  in  the  fame  tempera¬ 
ture. 

We  have  now  to  {peak  of  the  aftual  effeft  of  tempera¬ 
ture  upon  the  action  of  the  pendulum.  We  have  feen. 
that  the  pendulum  lengthens  by  heat,  and  Ihortens  by 
cold  ;  and  we  have  alfo  fliown  the  proportions  in  which 
pendulums  of  different  metals  dilate  or  condenle  in  a  fimi- 
iar  temperature ;  but  the  temperature  is  ever  varying, 
efpecially  in  our  country  ;  and  thus  the  length  of  a  pen¬ 
dulum  muft  be  alfo  continually  varying.  The  duration 
of  the  olcillations  depends  on  the  length  of  the  pendulum  ; 
a  clock  will  generally  therefore  go  fafter  in  the  winter, 
becaufe,  as  the  pendulum  Ihortens  by  cold,  the  vibrations 
are  quicker  ;  and  in  lummer  the  contrary.  But  we  may 
obferve,  that  in  clocks  for  common  ufe;  efpecially  if  in  a 
room  where  a  fire  is  kept  in  winter,  the  variation  is  not 
worth  notice.  Where  greater  exaftnefs  is  required,  a 
thermometer  Ihould  be  placed  within  the  clock-cafe  at  a 
height  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  middle  of  the  pendulum  ; 
and  its  height,  for  this  purpofe,  fnould  be  examined  at 
leaft  once  a-day.  Now  by  a  table  conllrufted  to  exhibit 
the  daily  quantity  of  accelcr  ation  or  retardation  of  the 
’  1  clock 


Gold  annealed  -  82 

Iron,  hammered  -  -  78 

Steel,  tempered  -  -  77 

Iron,  annealed  -  75 

Steel,  annealed  -  -  74 

Platina  and  Glafs  -  62 
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*loek  afcfwering  to  every  probable  height  of  the  thermo- 
tneter,  the  correfponding  correction  may  be  obtained.  It 
is  alfo  neceffary  to  oblerve,  that  the  mean  height  of  the 
thermometer  during  the  interval  ought  to  be  ufed.  In 
Six's  thermometer  this  height  may  be  eafily.  obtained ;  but 
in  thermometers  of  the  common  conltruCtion  it  will  be 
more  difficult  to  find  this  mean. 

It  had  been  found,  by  repeated  experiments,  that  a  brafs 
Tod  equal  in  length  to  a  fecond-pendulum  will  expand 
or  contrad  one  thoqfandth  part  of  an  inch  by  a  change 
of  temperature  of  one  degree  in  Fahrenheit’s  thermome¬ 
ter  ;  and,  fince  the  times  of  vibration  are  in  a  fubduplicate 
ratio  of  the  lengths  of  the  pendulum,  hence  an  expanfion 
or  contraction  of  -fooo  Part  of  an  inch  will  anfwer  nearly 
to  one  fecond  daily  :  therefore,  a  change  of  one  degree  in 
the  thermometer  will  occafion  a  difference  in  the  rate  of 
the  clock  equal  to  one  fecond  daily.  Whence,  if  the 
■clock  be  fo  adjufted  as  to  keep  time  when  the  thermome¬ 
ter  is  at  $5°,  it  will  lofe  10  feconds  daily  when  the  ther¬ 
mometer  is  at  65°,  and  gain  as  much  when  it  is  at  450. 
Hence,  the  daily  variation  of  the  rate  of  the  clock  from 
fuminer  to  winter  will  be  very  confiderable.  It  is  true 
indeed  that  molt  pendulums  have  a  nut  or  regulator  at  the 
lower  end,  by  which  the  bob  may  be  railed  or  lowered  a 
determinate  quantity  ;  and  therefore,  while  the  height  of 
the  thermometer  is  the  fame,  the  rate  of  the  clock  will  be 
uniform.  But  fince  the  ftate  of  the  weather  is  ever  varia¬ 
ble,  and  as  it  is  impoffible  to  be  raifing  or  lowering  the 
bob  of  the  pendulum  at  every  change  of  the  thermometer, 
feveral  contrivances  have  been  propofed,  by  conftruCting 
a  pendulum  of  different  materials,  and  fo  difpofingthem 
that  their  effeCts  may  be  in  oppofite  directions,  and 
whereby  counterbalance  each  other;  and  by  this  means 
the  pendulum  will  continue  of  the  lame  length.  Thefe 
are  called  compound  pendulums. 

Mercurial  Pendulum.  The  firft  of  thefe  inventions  is  that 
by  the  celebrated  Mr.  George  Graham.  In  this,  the  rod 
of  the  pendulum  is- a  hollow  tube,  in  which  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  mercury  is  put.  Mr.  Graham  firft  ufed  a 
glafs  tube,  and  the  clock  to  which  it  Was  applied  was 
placed  in  the  molt  expofed  part  of’the  houfe.  It  was  kept 
conftantly  going,  Without  having  the  hands  or  pendulum 
altered,  from  the  9th  of  June  1712  to  the  14th  of  Octo¬ 
ber  1725,  and  its  rate  was  determined  by  tranfits  of  fixed 
ftars.  Another  clock  made  with  extraordinary  care,  hav¬ 
ing  a  pendulum  about  60  pounds  weight,  and  not  vibrat¬ 
ing  above  one  degree  and  a  half  from  the  perpendicular, 
was  placed  befide  the  former,  in’order  the  more  readily  to 
compare  them  with  each  other,  and  that  they  might  both 
be  equally  expofed.  The  relult  of  all  the  obl'ervations 
was  this,  that  the  irregularity  of  the  clock  with  the  quick- 
iilver  pendulum  exceeded  not,  when  greateft,  a  fixth  part 
of  that  of  the  other  clock  with  the  common  pendulum, 
but  for  the  greateft  part  of  the  year  not  above  an  eighth 
or  ninth  part;  and  even  this  quantity  would  have  been 
lelfened,  had  the  column  of  mercury  been  a  little  ffiortet: 
for  it  differed  a  little  the  contrary  way  from  the  other 
clock,  going  fafter  with  heat,  and  flower  with  cold.  To 
confirm  this  experiment  more,  about  the  beginning  of 
July  1723,  Mr.  Graham  took  off  the  heavy  pendulum  from 
the  other  clock,  and  made  another  with  mercury,  but  with 
this  difference,  that  inftead  of  a  glafs  tube  he  ufed  a  brals 
one,  and  varni&ed  the  inlide  to  l'ecure  it  from  being  in¬ 
jured  by  the  mercury.  This  pendulum  he  ufed  afterwards, 
and  found  it  about  the  lame  degree  of  exactnefs  as  the 
other. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Gumming  objects  to  the  mercurial 
pendulum,  that,  as  the  cylinder  of  mercury  moves  quicker 
through  the  air  than  the  mean  motion  of  the  pendulum- 
rod,  it  will  be  l'ooner  heated  and  cooled  by  the  air  than 
the  pendulum  will.  And  he  is  of  opinion,  that  neither 
the  mercurial  pendulum,  nor  any  thermometer  that  does 
not.  move  with  the  pendulum,  can  have  a  proper  effeft. 

The  Gridiron  Pendulum  was  the  invention  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Mr.  John  Harrifon,  about  the  year  1725.  It  con- 
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fifts  of  five  round  folid  rods  of  fteelrand  four  of  brafs,  placed 
in  an  alternate  order,  the  middle  tod  being  of  fteel,by  which 
the  pendulum  ball  is  fufpended  ;  thefe  rods  of  brafs  and 
fteel,  thus  placed  in  an  alternate  order,  and  fo  connected 
with  each  other  at  their  ends,  that,  while  the  expanfion  of 
the  fteel  rods  has  a  tendency  to  lengthen  the  pendulum,  the 
expanfion  of  the  brafs  rods,  afting  upwards,  tends  to 
ihorten  it.  And  thus  when  the  lengths  of  the  brafs  and' 
fteel  rods  are  duly  proportioned,  their  expanfions  and  con¬ 
tractions  will  exaCtly  balance  and  correCt  each  other,  and 
l"o  prefervC  the  pendulum  invariably  of  the  fame  length. 
The  Simplicity  of  this  ingenious  contrivance  is  much  in 
its  favour;  and  the  difficulty  of  adjuftment  feems  the  only 
objection  to  it.  Mr.  Harrifon,  in  his  firft  machine  for  mea- 
furing  time  at  fea,  applied  this  combination  of  wires  of 
brafs  and  fteel,  to  prevent  any  alterations  by  heat  or  cold  ; 
and  in  the  machines  or  clocks  he  afterwards  made  for  this 
purpofe,  a  like  method  of  guarding  againft  the  irregulari¬ 
ties  arifing  from  this  caufe  was  ufed. 

The  principle  of  the  gridiron  pendulum  is  thus  accu¬ 
rately  laid  down  by  Gumming.  The  expanfion  of  brafs 
is  allowed  to  exceed  that  of  fteel  generally  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  5  to  3  ;  on  which  fuppofition,  if  any  piece  of  fteel, 
by  the  application  of  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  expands 
of  an  iucli,  a  piece  of  brafs  will,  with  the  fame  heat,  ex¬ 
pand  '5  or  half  an  inch;  fo  that  the  expanfion  of  a  bar  of 
fteel  is  equal  to  the  expanfion  of  a  bar  of  brafs  ■§■  of  its 
length..  Therefore,  when  the  length  of  the  bars  is  inverfe- 
ly  as  the  expanfion  of  the  relative  metals,  the  whole  ex¬ 
panfion  in  each  bar  will  be  equal,  and  confequently  may 
be  applied  to  balance  each  other.  Whatever  be  the  length 
of  the  pendulum,  three  half-lengths  of  fteel,  and  as  much 
of  brals,  mutt  be  added,  in  order  to  have  as  much  expan- 
fion  upwards  as  downwards;  and,  when  the  whole  length 
of  the  bars  is  thus  afeertained,  they  may  be  cut  into  Inch 
feveral  lengths  as  may  belt  fuit  the  purpofe,  and  avoid  the 
inconvenience  of  having  any  part  of  them  below  the  ball 
of  the  pendulum  ;  always  obferving,  that  the  expanfion  of 
the  fteel  tend  downwards,  and  that  of  the  brafs  upwards  ; 
in  which  cafe  they  will  balance  each  other,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  number  of  pieces  into  which  they  are  cut ; 
for,  the  effect  of  the  whole  confifts  of  the  effefts  of  ^11  its 
parts.  M.  Berthoud’s  improved  gridiron  pendulum  is 
correftly  reprefented  at  fig.  33.  ABCD  is  a  frame  of 
fteel,  forming  the  two  outmoft  bars  of  pendulum;  it  is 
lengthened  to  VX,  and  enters  the  bob  T,  which  is  move-' 
able  up  and  down  upon  C  D  V  X.  A  B  carries  the  fufpen- 
lion-piece  m,  fixed  to  G.  EFGH  is  another  frame  of 
fteel,  with  two  elbows,  E  and  F,  fuftained  by  the  two  brafs 
rods  PP,  PP.  The  lower  extremities  of  thefe  brafs  rods 
reft  upon  the  frame  ABCD,  near  CD.  The  rod  KL, 
which  is  of  fteel,  with  a  double  elbow  or  crofs-piece  at  K, 
is  cylindrical,  and  formed  into  a  ferew  at  its  lower  extre¬ 
mity.  This  rod  is  fuftained  by  the  two  brafs  rods  RR, 
R  R,  whole  lower  extremities  reft  on  the  bottom  part  of 
the'frame  E  F  G  H,  near  G  and  H.  The  pieces,  S  S,  S  S,  S  S, 
o  round  the  frames  and  rods  to  keep  them  in  their  places, 
ut  not  fo  as  to  hinder  their  free  play  upwards  and  down¬ 
wards  ;  they  are  ferewed  to  the  frame  ABCD,  to  keep 
them  in  their  places.  The  bob  T,  which  may  be  railed 
and  lowered  at  will  upon  C  D  V  X,  is  flip  ported  by  the 
piece  M,  ferewed  on  at  N,aud  the  piece  M  is  fuftained  at 
rs  by  the  nut  g  g,  which  is  applied  to  the  fcrew-part  L 
of  L  K,  and  by  turning  this  ferew  the  bob  is  railed  or 
lowered.  The  pieces  pq,  pq,  are  faftened  to  M  by  ferews 
at  0  and  0,  and  by  two  other  ferews  above  at  S  and  S. 
Thefe  two  pieces, pq,  pq ,  do  not  prefs  fo  hard  againft  the 
frame  ABCD  as  to  prevent  the  bob  from  rifing  or  fink¬ 
ing,  but  they  hinder  its  lhaking  from  fide  to  fide.  It  is 
to  be  obferved alfo,  that  the  ferews  of  this  lower  piece  SS 
do  not  enter  the  frame  ABCD,  but  into  the  pieces  pq,pqt 
fo  that  they  offer  no  impediment  to  the  motion  of  the 
bob  T.  The  nut^  is  graduated,  and  the  little  index  n 
fhows  the  number  of  degrees,  or  portion  of  a  degree,  it  is 
turned,  for  adjuftment.  The  lower  extremity  of  the  bob 
4  K  x  ’.  alfo 
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alfo  carries  an  index,  which  by  the.  vibrations  of  the  pen¬ 
dulum  pafles  over  the  degrees  of  an  arc  of  a  circle  which 
is  applied  below  or  behind  it.  By  this  arrangement  (which 
we  lhall  farther  illuftratfe  in  the  next  figure)  the  number 
of  degrees  defcribed  by  the  pendulum  is  fhown,  and  the 
quality  or  inequality  of  the  vibrations  is  afcertaiped. 

It  is  eafy  now  to  underftand  the  aftion  and  effect  of 
this  pendulum.  Suppofing  heat  to  adt  upon  it,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  frame  ABCD  becomes  longer,  i.e.  its  lower 
part  defcends,  or  recedes  from  the  point  of  fufpenfion  m. 
As  the  brafs  rods  P  P,  P  P,  lengthen  alfo,  their  upper  parts 
rife,  and,  by  the  excefs  of  their  dilatation,  (which  we  have 
before  noticed  is  about  as  5  to  3,)  they  lift  up  the  inner 
frame  EFGH  by  means  of  the  Ihoulders  _EF.  EFGH 
lengthens  all'o  by  the  heat,  which  caufes  the  part  GH  to 
del'cend;  biit  the  other  two  brafs  rods  RR,  RR,  length¬ 
ening  alfo,  by  their  excefs  of  dilatation  raife  up  the  middle 
fteel  rod  K  L  ;  l’o  that  the  bob  T  will  remain  at  the  fame 
diftance  from  the  point  of  fufpenfion  m.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  cold  afts  upon  the  pendulum,  the  frame 
ABCD  Ihortens,  and  the  part  CD  comes  a  little  nearer 
to  the  point  of  fufpenfion  m ;  but,  as  the  brafs  rods  P  P, 
%P  P,  Ihorien  ovneontraft  in  like  manner,  but  in  a  greater 
degree,  they  pulh  downwards  the  inner  frame  EFGH  j 
which, contracfingalfo,raifes  the  brafs  barsR  R,  R  R  :  thefe, 
in  their  contraction  draw  down  the  rod  -KL,  which  car¬ 
ries  the  bob  :  and,  if  we  fuppofe  the  bob  T  to  be  hereby 
pullied  down  as  much  as  the  frame  ABCD  by  its  con¬ 
tracting  had  caufed  it  to  rife,  it  is  evident  that  the  com- 
penfation  is  complete. 

Calculation  will  determine  the  length  of  the  frames  and 
bars,  fo  as  to  form  a  juft  compenfation.  We  have  already 
noted  the  proportions  ;  but  repeated  experiments  with  a 
pyrometer  muft  be  reforted  to,  before  the  work  can  be 
laid  to  be  complete.  Thefe  experiments  take  up  a  confi- 
derable  time  ;  but  great  exaftnefs  is  mot  to  be  attained 
without  much  labour.  M.  Berthoud  gives  the  following 
dimenlions  (in  lines  or  twelfths  of  an  inch),  for  the  pen¬ 
dulum  above  defcribed  : 

Length  of  A  C,  BD,  fromthe  point  of  fufpenfion 


to  the  bottom  of  the  frame  -  -  474  lines. 

EG,  FH,  from  beneath  the  Ihoulders  to  the 

bottom  of  that  frame  -  -  -  -  417 

KI,  from  underneath  the  Ihoulders  -  -  396 

Length  of  P  P  and  P  P  -  438 

Length  of  R  R  and  RR  -  -  -  355 


M.  Berthoud  farther  obferves,  that  the  thicknefs  of  the 
frames  and  bars  muft  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  the  bob  of  the  pendulum.  He  found  that  a 
compenfation-pendulum,  which  had  a  ball  or  bob  of  6 slbs. 
did  indeed  dilate  with  heat ;  but  that  afterwards  the  con- 
denfation  by  cold  did  not  take  place  in  the  fame  propor¬ 
tion.  A  pendulum  fuch  as  we  have  defcribed  may  carry 
a  bob  of  24lbs.  without  danger  of  {training  the  compen- 
fation-bars,  provided  they  are  made  of  the  following  thick- 
nefles  :  AC,  BD,  EG,  and  F  H,  each  34  lines  ;  P  P,  R  R , 
and  K  L,  each  44  lines ;  or  perhaps  it  might  be  well  to 
make  KL  fomewhat  thicker,  efpecially  if  a  bob  of  24lbs. 
be  appended.  It  is  neceffary  that  the  bars  or  rods  Ihould 
be  exactly  parallel,  that  their  motions  upward  and  down¬ 
ward  may  be  .as  free  as  polftble:  they  fnould  be  polifhed, 
to  lelfen  the  friction.  The  pieces  marked  SS  Ihould  be 
made  large  enough,  fo  as  not  to,  confine  the  bars,  nor 
luffer  them  to  be  too  loofe.  Mr.  Gumming  obferves,  that 
round  bars  or  wires  are  much  preferable  to  Iquare  bars, 
in  conftructing  gridirons,  as  there  is  a  more  equal  and 
free  admilfion  of  air  to  each  wire,  to  promote  which  the 
wires  Ihould  never  ftand  dole  together;  for  gridirons 
compofed  of  fquare  bars  clofely  fitted  to  each  other,  par¬ 
take  in  fonae  degree  of  the  inconvenience  of  immoveable 
thermometers,  though  not  to  fuch  a  degree  as  where  hol¬ 
low  cylinders  are  ufed. 

Arnold's  Gridiron  Pendulum.  This  pendulum  confifts  of 
only  five  bars,  three  of  fteel  and  two  of  zink.  As  the 
dilatation  of  zink  is  very  confiderabie,  (double  that  of 
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Heel,)  thefe  two  rods  will  be  fufficient  for  the  purpofe 
but,  as. zink  is 'not  fo  llrong  as  copper,  the  rods  or  bars 
muft  be  made  fo  thick  as  not  to  be  acted,  upon  by  the 
weight  of  the  bob.  This  pendulum  is  lhown  Ihortened 
at  fig.  34.  AAa  is  a  cylindrical  rod  of  fteel,  to  which 
the  ball  or  bob  is  fuipended;  only  part  of  this  rod  can  be 
feen  in  the  engraving;  this  rod  mpves  freely  in  the  crofs- 
piece  L;  its  lower  extremity  .enters  a  hole  pierced  in  the 
piece  KK,  and  is  fattened  to  it  by  a  pin  a.  The  two 
zink  rods  BBi,  BBi,  are  alfo  fattened  .at  their  lower  ex¬ 
tremity  to  KK  by  the  pins  bb ;  and  their  upper  ends  are 
let  into  the  piece  L,  to  which  they  are  fecurely  fixed  by 
the  pins  gg.  The  two  rods  CCc,  CCc,  are  of  fteel,  fixed 
at  top  to  the  piece  L  by  the  pins  dd,  and  below  to  F  by 
the  pins  c,  c.  The  crofs-piece  H  is  fixed  to  the  two  outer 
rods  by  the  pins  e,  <?;  and  the  three  inner  rods  have  a  free 
motion  in  this  piece.  The  bob  E  is  alfo  free  to  rife  and 
fall;  being  fuftained  and  fixed  to  the  compenfation-rods 
by  the  1’crew  D,  which  works  in  the  piece  F.  This  {"crew 
has  a  cylindrical  head  G,  divided  in  the  manner  lhowir 
in  the  figure:  thefe  divifions  fhow,  by  means  of  the  upper 
index  A,  how  much  the  bob  is  raifed  or  let  down.  The 
graduated  flat  lcale  M  fhows  the  extent  of  the  arcs  of  vi¬ 
bration,  having  over  it  the  lower  index  in. 

The  aCtion  of  the  compenfation-rods  is  upon  the  fame 
principle  as  that  of  the  other  gridiron-pendulum.  Heat 
caufes  A  A  a  to  lengthen;  but,  being  fuipended  above,  it 
lengthens  downwards,  and  makes  the  piece  KK  defeend 
a  little.  The  rods  BBd,  BB£,  lengthen  more  than  A  Ac; 
and,  being  alfo  fattened  to  KK,  their  dilatation  a£ts  up¬ 
wards,  againft  the  crofs-piece  L,  to  which  they  are  alfo 
faftened,  and  raites  it  a  little.  1  The  outer  rods,  being  in 
like  manner  faftened  to  L,  rife  at  the  fame  time,  notwith- 
ftanding  their  dilatation,  juft  enough  to  keep  the  piece  F 
Hill  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  point  of  fufpenfion.  That 
the  compenfation  may  be  exaft,  the  fum  of  the  dilatations 
of  AAa,  CCc,  and  the  ferew  F  G,  muft  be  exactly  equal 
to  the  dilatation  of  BEL  To  attain,  this,  Mr.  Arnold 
made  the  different  parts  of  this  pendulum  of  the  follow¬ 


ing  dimenlions: 

AAa  from  the  point  of  fufpenfion  to  the  lower  in.  li. 

extremity  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  383 

The  zink  rods  B  B  b,  each  -  -  -  --172. 

The  fteel  rods  C  C  c,  each  -  -  -  -1710 

Diameter  of  the  ball  -  -  -71 


The  zink  rods  Ihould  be- nearly  twice  the  diameter  of  the 
fteel  ones,  to  avoid  ftraining.  Mr.  Arnold  fufpends  his 
pendulums  by  a  gold  fpring:  it  is  likely  that  a  knife-edge 
fufpenfion  would  anfwer  the  purpofe  better.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  fimplicityof  this  ingenious  contrivance  is  much 
in  its  favour;  and  the  difficulty  of  adjuftment  is  not  fo  great 
as  in  tire  common  gridiron  pendulum  with  nine  bars.  The 
principal  objections  to  this  mode  of  compenfation  are,  ilt. 
The  difficulty  of  exactly  adjufting  the  lengths  of  the  rods, 
2dly.  Of  proportioning  their  thicknefs,  fo  that  they  thall 
all  begin  to  expand  or  contract  at  the  fame  inftant.  sdly. 
The  connecting  bars  of  a  pendulum  thus  conftruCted  are 
apt  to  move  by  ftarts.  4thly.  This  kind  of  pendulum  is 
more  expofed  to  the  air’s  reiiftance  than  a  Ample  pendulum. 

In  Voigt’s  Magazin fuer  den  nevejicn  Zufande  de  Naturkunde, 
vol.  iv.  are  defcribed  the  gridiron-pendulums  of  Mr.  Ben- 
zenberg,  which  are  compofed  of  lead  and  iron.  Mr.  B. 
was  induced  to  employ  lead  on  account  of  its  great  dila- 
tability,  which  is  to  iron  as  2-57  to  1,  fo  that  i6’j  inches 
of  lead  compenfate  1-3  of  iron ;  and  he  chofe  iron  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  fteel,  becaufe  eafier  to  work.  The  coinpenfa- 
tion  was  made  by  a  fingle  rod  in  tire  centre,  16 1  inches 
long,  French  meafure,  apd  half  an  inch  thick.  It  was 
Amply  pinned  into  gorges  in  the  crofs-piece  of  copper ; 
but  the  other  parts  of  the  gridiron  were  riveted  in  the 
ufual  way.  The  iron  rods  were  made  of  the  belt  thick 
iron  wire.  The  materials  of  this  pendulum  are  cheap,  and 
it  may  be  made  in  a  couple  of  days.  As  the  prelfure  takes 
place  in  a  vertical  direction,'  there  is  no  danger,  according 
to  Mr.  B.  of  rods  of  thele  dimenlions  bending..  To  cor- 
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reft  the  compenfation,  the  central  rod  of  lead  mult  be 
left  fo  long  that  we  may.be  fure  the  compenfation  is  in 
excels.  The  quantity  of  error  may  then  be  found  by  the 
freezing  apparatus,  and  how  much  it  is  requiiite  to  cut 
from  the  rod  may  be  calculated  with  the  greateft  exaftnefs. 

Ward's  Compenfation  Pendulum  is  fimilar  in  principle  to  the 
above.  It  coniilts  of  two  fiat  rods  of  iron  or  fteel,  about 
half  an  inch  wide,  and  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  with 
a  rod  of  zink  interpofed  between  them  nearly  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick.  The  corners  of  the  iron  rods  are  bevelled  off, 
that  they  may  meet  with  lefs  refiftance  from  the  air ;  and  it 
likewife  gives  them  a  much  lighter  appearance.  Thefe  three 
rods. are  kept  together  by  means  of  three  or  four  fcrews 
which  pafs  through  two  of  them,  and  lodge  in  the  third,  be- 
fides  another  fcrew  called  the  adjujling fcrew.  The  fteel  rods 
have  a  Ihoulder,  one  at  top  the  other  at  bottom,  turned  at 
right  angles,  which  fupports  the  zink  rod,  and  is  fupported 
by  it.  It  is  necefl’ary  to  have  leveral  holes  for  the  adjufting 
fcrew,  in  order  to  make,  an  equal  compenfation ;  i'o  that, 
by  removing  the  fcrew  one  hole,  it  will  produce  an  alter¬ 
ation  in  .the  going  of  the  clock  of  about  a  quarter  of  a 
,  fecond  per  day  with  a  change  of  thirty  degrees  of  Fahren¬ 
heit’s  thermometer.  “  Now  it  is  evident,  (fays  the  in¬ 
ventor,)  that,  if  any  degree  of  heat  or  cold  be  applied  to 
this  compound  rod,  the  one  of  zink  expands  and  con- 
trafts  as  much  as  the  two  iron  ones  together;  the  diftance 
from  the  point  of  fufpenlion  to  the  centre  of  ofcillation 
mull  remain  the  fame.”  In  May  1807,  the  filver  medal 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  was  voted  to  Mr.  Ward,  (of  Bland- 
ford,  Dorfet,)  for  the  communication  of  this  pendulum. 

Lever  Pendulums.  From  all  that  appears  concerning  this 
conftruftion  of  a  pendulum,  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  idea  of  making  the  difference  of  the  expanfion  of 
different  metals  operate  by  means  of  a  lever,  originated 
with  Mr.  Graham,  who  in  the  year  1737  conftrufted  a 
pendulum,  having  its  rod  compofed  of  one  bar  of  Heel 
between  two  of  brafs,  which  afted  upon  the  Ihort  end  of 
a  lever,  to  the  other  end  of  which,  the  bail  or  weight  of 
the  pendulum  was  fufpended.  This  pendulum  however 
was,  upon  trial,  found  to  move  by  jerks;  and  therefore 
laid  alide  by  the  inventor,  to  make  way  for  the  mercurial 
pendulum,  juft  mentioned. 

Mr.  Short  informs  us,,  in  the  Philof.  Tranf.  vol.  xlvii. 
art.  88,  that  a  Mr.  Frotheringham,  a  quaker,  in  Lincoln- 
fhire,  caufed  a  pendulum  of  this  kind  to  be  made :  it  con- 
lifted  of  two  bars,  one  of  brafs,  and  the  other  of  fteel, 
faltened  together  by  fcrews,  with  levers  to  raife  or  let 
down  the  bulb;  above  which  thefe  levers  were  placed. 

.  M.  Caffini  too,  in  the  Hiltory  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  for  1741,  deferibes  two  forts  of  pendu¬ 
lums  for  clocks,  compounded  of  bars  of  brafs  and  fteel, 
and  in  which  he  applies  a  lever  to  raife  or  let  down  the 
bulb  of  the  pendulum,  by  the  expanfion  or  contraftion  of 
the  bar  of  brafs. 

Mr.  John  Ellicott  alfo,  in  the  year  1738,  conftrufted  a 
pendulum  on  the  fame  principle,  but  differing  from  Mr. 
Graham’s  in  many  particulars.  The  rod  of  Mr.  Ellicolt's 
Pendulum  was  compofed  of  tvvo  bars  only ;  the  one  of  brafs, 
and  the  other  of  fteel.  It  had  two  levers,  each  fuftaining 
its  half  of  the  ball  or  weight;  with  a  fpring  under  the 
lower  part  of  the  ball  to  relieve  the  levers  from  a  confi- 
derable  part  of  its  weight,  and  fo  to  render  their  motion 
more  Imooth  and  eafy.  The  one  lever  in  Mr.  Graham’s 
conftruftion  was  above  the  ball :  whereas  both  the  levers 
in  Mr.  Ellicott’s  were  within  the  ball;  and  each  lever  had 
an  adjufting  fcrew,  to  lengthen  or  fhorten  the  lever,  fo  as 
to  render  the  adjuftment  the  more  perfeft.  See  Cumming, 
p.  97 ,  where  Mr.  Ellicott’s  methods  of  conftruftion  are 
deferibed,  and  illuftrated  by  figures. 

Notwithftanding  the  great  ingenuity  difplayed  by  thefe 
very  eminent  artifts  on  this  conftruftion,  it  muft  farther 
be  obferved,  that  Mr.  Cumming  has  given  an  ample  de- 
feription,  with  plates,  of  a  conftruftion  of  a  pendulum 
with  levers,  in  which  it  feems  he  has  united  the  properties 
.of  Mr.  Graham’s  and  Mr.  Eliicott’s,  without  being 


liable  to  any  of  the  defefts  of  either.  The  rod  of  Cum- 
ming's  Pendulum  is  compofed  of  one  fiat  bar  of  brafs,  and 
two  of  fteel;  he  ufes  three  levers  within  the  ball  of  the 
pendulum;  and,  among  many  other  ingenious  contrivances 
for  the  more  accurate  adjufting  of  this  pendulum  to  mean 
time,  it  is  provided  with  a  fmall  ball  and  lerevv  below  the 
principal  ball  or  weight,  one  entire  revolution  of  which 
on  its  fcrew  will  only  alter  the  rate  of  the  clock’s  going 
one  fecond  per  day;  and  its  circumference  is  divided  into 
30,  one  of  which  divifion's  will  therefore  alter  its  rate  of 
going  one  fecond  in  a  month. 

Another  excellent  contrivance  for  the  fame  purpofe  is 
deferibed  by  M.Thiout,  a  French  author  on  clock-making. 
It  was  ufed  in  the  north  of  England  by  an  ingenious  artift 
about  forty  years  ago.  This  invention  is  as  follows :  A 
baivof  the  lame  metal  with  the  rod  of  the  penduimn,  and 
of  the  fame  dimenfions,  is  placed  againft  the  back-part 
of  the  clock-cafe  :  from  the  top  of  this  a  part  projefts, 
to  which  the  upper  part  of  the  pendulum  is  connefted  by 
two  fine  pliable  chains  or  filken  fixings,  which  juft  below 
pafs  between  two  plates  of  brafs,  whofe  lower  edges  will 
always  terminate  the  length  of  the  pendulum  at  .the  upper 
end.  Thefe  plates  are  fupported  on  a  pedeftal  fixed  to 
the  back  of  the  cafe.  The  bar  refts  upon  an  immoveable 
bafe  at  the  lower  part  of  the  cafe ;  and  is  inferted  into  a 
groove,  by  which  means  it  is  always  retained  in  the  fame 
pofition.  From  this  conftruftion,  it  is  evident  that  the 
extenfion  or  contraftion  of  this  bar,  and  of  the  rod  of  the 
pendulum,  will  be  equal,  and  in  contrary  direftions.  For, 
fuppofe  the  rod  of  the  pendulum  to  be  expanded  any  given 
quantity  by  heat;  then,  as^  the  lower  end  of  the  bar  refts 
upon  a  fixed  point,  the  bar  will  be  expanded  upwards, 
and  raife  the  upper  end  of  the  pendulum  juft  as  much  as 
its  length  was  increafed ;  and  hence  its  length  below  the 
plates  will  be  the  fame  as  before. 

Of  this  pendulum,  fomewhat  improved  by  Mr.  Crofth- 
waite,  watch  and  clock-maker,  Dublin,  we  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  defeription  in  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Royal  Irifii 
Academy,  1788. — “A  and  B,  (fig.  35.)  are  two  rods  of 
fteel  forged  out  of  the  fame  bar,  at  the  fame  time,  of  the 
fame  temper,  and  in  every  refpeft  fimilar.  On  the  top  of 
B  is  formed  a  gibbet  C ;  this  rod  is  firmly  fupported  by  a 
fteel  bracket  D,  fixed  on  a  large  piece  of  marble  E,  firmly 
fet  into  the  wall  F  F,  and  having  liberty  to  move  freely 
upwards  between  crofs  ftaples  of  brafs,  1,2,  3,  4,  which 
touch  only  in  a  point  in  front,  and  rear  (the  ftaples  having 
been  carefully  formed  for  that  purpofe)  ;  to  the  other  rod 
is  firmly  fixed  by  its  centre  the  bob  G,  of  24  pounds 
weight,  although  it  Ihould  in  ftriftnefs  be  a  little  below 
it.  This  pendulum  is  fufpended  by  a  Ihort  fteel  fpring  on 
the  gibbet  at  C  ;  all  which  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
clock.  To  the  back  of  the  clock-plate  I,  are  firmly  ferewed 
two  cheeks  nearly  cycloidal  at  K,  exactly  in  a  line  with 
the  centre  of  the  verge  L.  The  maintaining  power  is  ap¬ 
plied  by  a  cylindrical  fteel-ftud,  in  the  ufual  way  of  regu¬ 
lators,  at  M.  Now,  it  is  very  evident,  that  any  expanfion 
or  contraftion  that  takes  place  in  either  of  thefe  exactly 
fimilar  rods,  is  inftantly  counterafted  by  the  other ;  where¬ 
as  in  all  compenfation -pendulums  compofed  of  different  ma¬ 
terials,  however  juft  calculation  may  feem  to  be,  that  can 
never  be  the  cafe,  as  not  only  different  metals,  but  alfo 
different  bats  of  the  fame  metal  that  are  not  manufactured 
at  the  fame  timq,  and  exactly  in  the  fame  manner,  are 
Found  by  a  good  pyrometer  to  differ  materially  in  their 
degrees  of  expanfion  and  contraftion,  a  very  final  1  change 
afiefting  one  and  not  the  other.” 

In  the  lame  paper  of  the  Irifii  Tranfaftions,  Mr.  C’rofth- 
waite  deferibes  another  pendulum  of  his  invention ;  and 
alfo  a  very  ingenious  contrivance  by  which  the  maintain¬ 
ing  power  is  applied  immediately  from  the  fcapement- 
wheel  to  the  axis  of  the  pendulum,  by  means  of  a  notch 
cut  into  the  pendulum -rod  itfelf,  but  deeper  than  its  axis, 
in  which  the  fcapement-wheel  is  made  to  aft  exaftly  in. 
the  line  of  the  centres  of  magnitude,  ofcillation,  fufpeh- 
fion,  motion,  and  gravity. 
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Mr.  Edward  Troughton  has  lately  invented  a  tubular 
pendulum ,  which  afts  on  the  principle  of  the  gridiron  pen¬ 
dulum:  in  this  conftruclion  the  apparent  rod  is  a  tube  of 
brafs  reaching  from  the  bob  nearly  to  the  top ;  this  con¬ 
tains  another  tube  and  five  wires  in  its  belly,  l'o  difpofed 
as  to  produce  all  together  (like  the  nine-bar  gridiron  of 
Harrifon)  three  expanfions  of  Heel  downwards,  and  two 
of  brafs  upwards ;  whofe  lengths  being  inverfely  propor¬ 
tioned  to  their  dilatation,  when  properly  combined,  de- 
■  ftroy  the  whole  effect  that  either  metal  would  have  fingly. 
The  linall  vilible  part  of  the  rod  near  the  top  is  a  brafs 
tube,  whofe  ufe  is  to  cover  the  upper  end  of  the  middle 
wire,  which  is  Angle,  and  otherwise  unfupported.  This 
pendulum  we  have  great  reafon  to  believe  will  Ihortly  fu- 
perlede  all  the  other  compenfation-pendulums  that  have 
preceded  it,  on  account  of  its  poffeffing  the  following 
properties  almoft  exclufively:  fir  ft,  it  has  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  oppofite  expanfions  which  the  common  gridiron 
pendulum  poll'effes;  fecondlv,  the  arrangement  of  the  me¬ 
tallic  parts  gives  it  the  fimpiicity  in  appearance  of  a  fingle 
rod,  as  well  as  a  diminifhed  refiflance  of  the  air  in  its 
vibrations;  thirdly,  it  has  great  llrength  without  much 
weight  above  the  ball ;  fourthly,  its  centre  of  ofcillation, 
compared  with  the  centre  of  the  ball,  or  with  the  centre 
of  gravity,  may  confequentlv  be  very  nearly  determined  ; 
fifthly,  the  motions  of  the  compenfating  parts  upwards 
and  downwards  are  not  affected  by  jerks,  but  are  progref- 
iive  and  Heady,  while  yet  the  parts  are  fufficiently  braced 
to  prefierve  their  relative  fituations  and  figures;  iixthly, 
thecompenfation  not  onlyincludes  the  fpringof  fufpenfion, 
and  is  adjuftable  for  temperature,  but  has  its  adjuftment 
for  temperature  made,  independently  of  the  rate  of  going, 
by  a  new  pyrometer  of  great  fenfibility,  and  free  from  the 
ufual  objections  againft  pyrometers;  leventhly,  it  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  put  into  beat  without  altering  the  fliape  of 
the  crutch  or  of  any  other  part;  and,  laftly,  it  is  capable 
of  adjuftment  for  rate  even  while  going. 

The  Angular  Pendulum  is  formed  of  two  pieces  or  legs 
like  a  fedtion,  and  is  fufpended  by  the  angular  point.  This 
pendulum  was  invented  with  a  view  to  diminifh  the  length 
of  the  common  pendulum,  but  at  the  fame  time  to  prefierve 
or  even  increafe  the  time  of  vibration.  In  this  pendulum 
the  time  of  vibration  depends  on  the  length  of  the  legs, 
and  on  the  angle  contained  between  them  conjointly,  the 
duration  of  the  time  of  vibration  increafing  with  the  angle. 
Hence  a  pendulum  of  this  con(tru<ftion  may  be  made  to 
ofcillate  in  any  given  time.  At  the  lower  extremity  of 
each  leg  of  the  pendulum  is  a  ball  or  bob  as  ufiual.  It 
may  be  eafily  ftiown,  that  in  this  kind  of  a  pendulum,  the 
fquares  of  the  times  of  vibration  are  as  the  fecants  of  half 
the  angle  contained  by  the  legs :  hence,  if  a  pendulum  of 
this  conftruclion  vibrates  half  feconds  when  its  legs  are 
clofe,  it  will  vibrate  whole  feconds  when  the  legs  are 
opened,  fo  as  to  contain  an  angle  equal  to  151° 

Triangular  Pendulum.  In  the  year  1807,  Mr.  Rigo  laid 
before  the  Royal  Society  a  propofal  for  a  new  compenfa- 
tion-pendulum.  In  the  courfie  of  various  experiments, 
he  difeovered,  that  of  all  modes  of  compenfation,  that 
of  triangles  is  the  belt.  He  accordingly  conilruCled 
one  in  the  triangular  form,  the  two  fides  being  of  fteel, 
and  the  bafe  of  brafs,  or  of  zink,  which  expands  twice  as 
much  as  fteel  ;  and  hence  the  expanfion  of  the  fides  is 
properly  counteracted  by  that  of  the  bafe.  In  this  way 
Mr.  Rigo  affirms  that  pendulums  may  be  conftrufted  of 
any  feries  of  triangles,  that  would  continue  the  fame 
length  throughout  all  climates  and  feafons.  The  idea  ap¬ 
pears  very  ingenious,  and  the  principle  true;  but  we  have 
not  heard  of  any  afitual  experiments  to  afeertain  the  uti¬ 
lity  or  correftnefis  of  it  in  practice. 

The  Conical  or  Circular  Pendulum,  is  fo  called  from  the 
figure  deferibed  by  the  ftring  or  ball  of  the  pendulum. 
This  pendulum  was  invented  by  Mr.  Huygens,  and  is  alfo 
claimed  by  Dr.  Hook.  In  order  to  underftand  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  this  pendulum,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  premifie 
the  following  lemma,  viz.  The  times  of  all  the  circular 
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revolutions  of  a  heavy  globular  body,  revolving  within 
an  inverted  hollow  paraboloid,  will  be  equal  whatever  be 
the  radii  of  the  circles  deferibed  by  that  body.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  conftruCI  the  pendulum  fo  that  its  ball  may 
always  deferibe  its  revolutions  in  a  paraboloid  furface,  it 
will  be  nedeflary  that  the  rod  of  the  pendulum  be  flexible, 
and  that  it  be  fufpended  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  tile 
evolute  of  the  given  parabola.  Hence,  let  KH,  (fig.  36,) 
be  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  having  a  pinion 
at  K  moved  by  the  laft  wheel  in  the  train  of  the  clock; 
and  a  hardened  fteel  point  at  H  moving  in  an  agate  pivot, 
to  render  the  motion  as  free  as  poffible.  Now,  let  it  be 
required  that  the  pendulum  fhall  perform  each  revolution 
in  a  fecond,  then  the  paraboloid  furface  it  moves  in  muff 
be  fuch  whofe  latus  reElum  is  double  the  length  of  the 
common  half-fecond  pendulum.  Let  O  be  the  focus  of 
the  parabola  MEC,  and  MC  the  latus  reElum-,  then  make 
AEe:MO=jMC“  the  length  of  a  common  haffi- 
fecond  pendulum.  At  the  point  A  of  the  verge,  let  a 
thin  plate  AB  be  fixed  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  end 
B  let  it  be  faftened  to  a  bar  or  arm  BD  perpendicular  to 
DH,  and  to  which  it  is  fixed  at  the  point  D.  The  figure 
of  the  plate  AB  is  that  of  the  evolute  of  the  given  para¬ 
bola  MEC.  The  ftring  of  the  pendulum  muff  be  of  fuch 
a  length  that  when  one  end  is  fixed  at  B,  it  may  lie  over 
the  plate  AB,  and  then  hang  perpendicular  from  it,  fo 
that  the  centre  of  the  bob  may  be  at  E  when  at  reft.  Now, 
the  verge  K  H  being  put  into  motion,  the  ball  of  the  pen¬ 
dulum  will  begin  to  gyrate,  and  thereby  conceive  a  cen¬ 
trifugal  force  which  will  carry  it  out  from  the  axis  to  fome 
point  F,  where  it  will  circulate  feconds  or  half-feconds, 
according  as  the  line  AE  is~9'8  inches  or  2^  inches,  and 
AB  anfwerable  to  it.  One  advantage  poflefled  by  a  clock 
having  a  pendulum  of  this  conftruftion  is,  that  the  fecond- 
hand  moves  in  a  regular  and  uniform  manner,  without 
being  fiubjeft  to  thofe  jerks  or  ftarts  as  in  common  clocks  j 
and  the  pendulum  is  entirely  filent. 

Balance  Pendulum.  Befides  the  effects  of  heat  and  cold 
on  the  length  of  the  pendulum-rod,  and  of  courfe  on  its 
ifochronifm,  it  may  certainly  be  worth  while,  in  the  con- 
ltruftion  of  clocks  intended  to  meafure  time  with  the  ut- 
moft  poffible  exafitnefs,  to  take  Into  confideration  the  re- 
fiftance  of  the  air,  which,  by  its  unequal  denfity,  varying 
the  weight  of  the  pendulum,  muft  in  a  fmall  degree  acce¬ 
lerate  or  retard  its  motion.  The  celebrated  David  Ritten- 
houfe,  who  paid  particular  attention  to  this  fubject,  eftk 
mates  the  extreme  difference  of  velocity,  arifing  from  this 
caule,  at  half  a  fecond  a-day;  and  he  oblerves,  that  a  re¬ 
medy  dependent  on  the  barometer  will  not  be  ftrifMy  ac¬ 
curate,  as  the  weight  of  the  entire  column  of  air  does  not 
precifely  correlpond  with  the  denfity  of  its  bafe.  He  pro- 
pofes,  therefore,  as  a  very  Ample  and  ealy  remedy,  that 
the  pendulum  fhall,  as  ufiual,  confift  of  an  inflexible  rod 
carrying  the  ball  beneath,  and  continued  above  the  centre 
of  fufpenfion  to  an  equal  (or  an  unequal)  diftance  upwards; 
At  this  extremity  is  to  be  fixed  another  ball  of  the  fame 
dimenfions  (or  greater  or  lefs,  according  as  the  continua¬ 
tion  is  {hotter  or  longer),  but  made  as  light  as  poflible. 
The  ofcillations  of  this  upper  ball  will  be  accelerated  by 
its  buoyancy  by  the  fame  quantity  as  thofe  of  the  lower 
would  be  retarded  ;  and  thus,  by  a  proper  adjuftment,  the 
two  effects  might  be  made  to  balance  and  correCt  each 
other.  Our  author  made  a  compound  pendulum  on  thefie 
principles,  of  about  one  foot  in  its  whole  length.  This 
pendulum,  on  many  trials,  made  in  the  air  57  vibrations 
in  a  minute.  On  immerfing  the  whole  in  water,  it  made 
59  vibrations  in  the  fame  time;  fhowing  evidently,  that 
its  returns  were  quicker  in  fo  denfe  a  medium  as  water 
than  in  the  air.  (This  is  contrary  to  what  takes  place 
with  the  common  pendulum.)  When  the  lower  bob  or 
pendulum  only  was  plunged  in  water,  it  made  no  more 
than  44.  vibrations  in  a  minute. 

Wooden  Pendulums. — The  expanfion  or  contraction  of 
ftraight-grained  fir-wood  letigthwife,  by  change  of  tempe¬ 
rature,  is  fo  fmall,  that  it  is  found  to  make  very  good  pe«- 
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dulum-rods.  The  wood  called  fapadillo  is  faid  to  be  Hill 
better.  There  is  good  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  previous 
baking,  varnifhing,  gilding,  or  foaking  of  thefe  woods  in 
any  melted  matter,  only  tends  to  impair  the  property  that 
renders  them  valuable.  They  fliould  be  limply  rubbed  on 
the  outfide  with  wax  and  a  cloth.  In  pendulums  of  this 
conftruflion  the  error  is  greatly  diminilhed,  but  not  taken 
away. 

Rater's  Pendulum.  This  is  a  compenfation-pendulum 
defcribed  by  lieutenant  Kater  in  Nicholfon’s  Philofophical 
Journal,  vol.  xx.  p.  214. — The  principal  novelty  in  this 
pendulum  is,  that,  inftead  of  the  various  expanlions  ot 
different  metals  being  made  to  compenfate  each  other,  as 
in  other  pendulums  of  this  defcription,  in  it  the  expanlson 
of  a  deal  rod  is  compenfated  by  that  of  a  zink  tube  or 
frame,  about  ten  inches  long. 

Two  methods  of  applying  the  zink  are  defcribed  :  In 
the  firft  it  is  call  into  the  form  of  a  frame,  ten  inches  high, 
two  inches  broad  at  the  bottom,  and  one  inch  at  the  top, 
which  is  fcrewed  to  the  cock  of  the  time-piece  in  a  ver¬ 
tical  pofition.  In  the  top  of  this  frame,  to  regulate  its 
length,  a  thick  fcrew  of  zink,  with  a  fine  fpiral,  is  inferted 
vertically,  through  a  brafs  plate  half  an  inch  thick,  loi¬ 
tered  to  the  frame  and  tapped  to  receive  it,  which  has 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  its  top  filed  fquare,  to  admit 
an  inftrument  being  applied  to  turn  it ;  this  zink  lcrew 
has  a  hole  drilled  through  it  lengthways,  through  which 
a  fteel  wire-fcrew  pafl'es  freely  from  the  fufpending  fpring 
of  the  pendulum,  and  is  fecured  by  a  moveable  nut  rett¬ 
ing  on  the  top  of  the  zink  fcrew.  The  fufpending  fpring 
palfes  through  a  flit  in  a  brafs  plate  on  which  the  zink 
frame  refts,  and  through  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  this 
frame,  and  is  faftened  to  a  flit  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
ffeel  wire  by  a  trani'verfe  pin.  The  fteel-wire  lcrew  regu¬ 
lates  the  length  of  the  pendulum,  as  the  zink  fcrew  does 
that  of  the  zink  compenfation  :  a  thin  nut  of  brafs  is  added 
to  this  latter  fcrew  above  the  zink  frame,  to  fix  it  more 
fteadily  at  the  defired  height. 

In  the  fecond  method  of  applying  the  zink  compenfa- 
tion,  a  fquare  tube  of  zink,  feven  inches  long,  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  outfide,  and  four-tenths  of  an 
inch  infide,  fnrrounds  the  lower  end  of  the  deal  rod  of  the 
pendulum,  to  the  extremity  of  which  it  is  connected  by 
a  zink  fcrew  and  fteel  fcrew,  for  the  fame  purpofes  of  re¬ 
gulation  as  in  the  firft  method,  but  in  a  reverfed  pofition. 
The  zink  fcrew  has  a  fmall  oftagonal  plate  of  brafs  lol- 
dered  at  its  lower  end  to  prevent  injury  from  the  nut  of 
the  fteel  lcrew  on  which  it  refts,  and  to  form  a. fort  of  in¬ 
dex  for  dividing  each  revolution  of  the  fcrew,  and  of  the 
nut,  into  eight  parts.  The  zink  tube,  which  riies  tip- 
wards  from  the  nut,  pafl'es  freely  into  the  centre  of  the 
weight  or  bob  of  the  pendulum,  through  a  hole  made  fo 
as  to  let  it  Hide  as  it  expands,  but  clofe  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  {hake  ;  at  its  upper  end  it  is  faftened  to  the  centre 
of  the  bob  by  means  of  two  grooves  cut  in  its  fides;  cor- 
refponding  to  which  two  fimilar  grooves  are  made  in  the 
fides  of  the  perforation  of  the  bob,  into  the  cavity  formed 
by  which  melted  lead  is  poured,  after  which  the  external 
plates  of  the  bob  are  faftened  together. 

The  pendulum-rod,  for  both  methods,  is  made  of  white 
deal,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  and  four-tenths  of 
an  inch  tfiick,  well-feafoned,  ftraight-grained,  and  per¬ 
fectly  free  from  knots,  baked  in  an  oven  till  its  outward 
furface  became  a  little  charred,  then  cleaned  and  coated 
leveral  times  with  copal  varnifh,  and  having  its  ends 
dipped  in  melted  fealing-wax,  to  exclude  all  moilture, 
which  it  is  of  the  greateft  importance  to  the  perfection  of 
the  rod  to  repel  perfectly.  A  cut  is  made  at  the  top  of 
the  rod  by  a  fine  faw,  to  receive  the  end  of  the  fufpending 
fpring,  where  it  is  fecured  by  two  or  three  fmall  pins 
palling  through  both.  When  the  fecond  mode  of  apply¬ 
ing  the  zink  is  ufed,  the  lower  end  of  the  deal  rod  is  cut 
at  the  fides  fo  as  to  Aide  freely  in  the  zink  tube,  and  at 
its  extremity  a  brafs  cap  is  faftened,  from  the  bottom  of 
which  proceeds  the  deal  fcrew,  before  defcribed,  by  which 
the  zink  tube  and  the  bob  are  fuftained. 

Wol.X.  No.  663. 
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The  deal  rod  was  found  by  experiments  with  a  pyro¬ 
meter  to  expand  in  one  foot  o'oo+g  pafts  of  an  inch  with 
1800  difference  of  temperature  ;  theexpanlion  of  zink  Mr. 
Kater  computes  to  be  to  that  of  deal  as  353  to  49,  and  to 
that  of  fteel  as  353  to  147.  And  reckoning  the  fteel  fcrew 
to  be  12-5  inches  long,  the  fteel  fulpending-fpring  3 
inches,  and  the  deal  rod  37  inches  long,  in  the  firft  me¬ 
thod,  he  calculates  that  the  proper  length  of  the  zink  to 
compenfate  the  expanfions  of  thele  leveral  parts  fliould  be 
10-3  inches:  and  in  the  fecond  method,  reckoning  the 
part  of  the  fteel  fcrew  included  between  the  nut  and  the 
end  of  the  rod  to  be  two  inches  long,  the  fufpending  fteel 
fpring  to  be  one  inch  long,  and  the  deal  rod  to  be  44' 5 
inches  long,  lie  computes  that  the  zink  compenfation 
fliould  be  7 ’42  inches  long. 

Mr.  Kater  attaches  a  fmall  weight  below  the  bob, 
when  he  willies  to  regulate  the  pendulum  to  the  greateft 
nicety  in  the  fecond  method  ;  which  he  thinks  would  be 
fuperior  to  the  firft,  in  being  more  Ample  and  having  the 
compenfation  fhorter,  if  the  zink  tube  in  it  was  not  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  free  contafl  of  the  atmolphere,  by  being 
included  in  the  bob  of  the  pendulum.  But  the  objection 
to  this  fecond  method  might  perhaps  be  obviated  by  leav¬ 
ing  an  open  paflage  for  the  air  in  the  lead  of  the  bob 
round  the  zink  tube,  and  preferving  the  fteadinefs  of  its 
motion  by  blunt  points,  or  other  fmall  fniooth  furfaces, 
or  by  fmall  friftion-vvheels,  projefting  from  the  fides  of 
the  aperture. 

It  would  moreover  tend  much  to  complete  information 
on  this  fubjefl,  if  the  eartheiiware  rods  for  pendulums, 
propofed  by  Mr.  Troughton,  were  tried  in  the  fame  ac¬ 
curate  manner  in  which  the  deal  rods  have  been  by  lieut. 
Kater.  The  principle  on  which  Mr.  Troughton  recom¬ 
mended  rods  of  pottery  was,  the  permanent  contraction 
obferved  in  this  Jubilance  by  Mr.  Wedgewood  at  a  given 
temperature.  Rods  of  pottery  would  have  the  advantage 
of  rods  of  deal  in  not  being  liable  to  be  attested  by  damp. 

Of  the  BALANCE. 

The  balance  is  the  regulator  of  portable  time-pieces,  or 
watches,  as  the  pendulum  is  of  fixed  machines,  or  clocks. 
The  balance  is  a  circular  body,  concentric  with  its  axis, 
and  perfectly  in  equilibrium  in  every  pofition.  The  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  axis  terminate  in  pivots,  which,  by  mov¬ 
ing  in  holes  of  a  convenient  fize,  facilitate  the  motion  of 
the  balance.  The  pendulum  vibrates  by  means  of  a 
weight ;  the  balance  by  the  effeCt  of  a  very  elaltic  fpiral 
fpring,  the  inner  coil  of  which  is  pinned  to  a  collar  juft 
beneath  the  balance  itfelf ;  and  the  outer  coil  of  the  fpi¬ 
ral  is  pinned  to  a  perforated  piece,  or  ftud,  fixed  on  the 
upper  plate. 

It  appears  from  the  teftimony  of  hiftorical  accounts,  as 
well  as  ether  evidences,  that  the  balance  was  univerfally 
adopted  in  the  confirmation  of  the  firft  clocks  and  watches ; 
nor  was  it  till  the  year  1657,  that  Mr.  Huygens  united 
pendulums  with  clock-work.  In  watches  of  early  con- 
ftru&ion,  the  balance  vibrated  merely  by  the  impulfes  of 
the  wheels,  without  any  other  control  or  regulation ;  the 
motion  communicated  to  the  balance  by  one  impulfe  con¬ 
tinued  till  it  was  deftroyed,  partly  by  friftion,  and  partly 
by  a  fucceeding  impulfe  in  the  oppofite  direction ;  and 
therefore  the  vibrations  mull,  of  courfe,  have  been  very 
unfteady  and  irregular.  Thefe  imperfections  were  in  a 
great  meafure  remedied  by  Dr.  Hooke’s  ingenious  inven¬ 
tion  of  applying  a  fpiral  fpring  to  the  balance,  the  action 
of  which  on  the  balance  of  a  watch  is  fimilar  to  that  of 
gravity  on  a  pendulum  ;  each  kind  of  force  having  the 
effeft  of  correcting  the  irregularities  of  impulfe  and  refin¬ 
ance  which  otherwife  difturb  the  ifochronifm  of  the  vibra¬ 
tions.  In  clocks  and  watches,  the  real  meafure  of  time  is 
the  balance,  and  all  the  other  work  ferves  merely  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  motion  of  the  balance,  and  to  indicate  the  time 
as  meafured  by  its  vibrations. 

The  balance,  being  once  fet  in  motion,  would  continue 
to  ol'cillate  for  ever,  if  the  refilla'nce-  of  the  air,  and  the 
friCtion  of  the  pivots  in  their  holes,  were  not  by  little  and 
ft  L  little 
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little  to  deftroy  that  motion.  To  perpetuate  the  motion 
of  the  balance  we  mu  ft  therefore  have  Come  exterior  force, 
fpme  maintaining  power,  to  repair  the  lpfs  of  motion  ;  and 
tiiis  power  mu  ft  be  in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  lefs  re- 
fiftance  of  the  air,  and  the  greater  or  lets  friction  of  the 
pi  vote  in  their  holes.  By  reducing  friction  and  the  refin¬ 
ance  of  the  air  to  a  fmall  quantity,  the  motion  of  the  ba¬ 
lance  will  be  continued  by  the  help  of  very  little  repara¬ 
tive  power  ;  and  thus  the  natural  vibrations  of  the  balance 
are  lefs  difturbed,  and  time  more  exactly  meafured.  Our 
objedl  therefore  is  fo  to  difpofe  the  balance  as  to  reduce 
friction  and  the  refiftance  of  the  air  to  the  fmalleft  quan¬ 
tity  poflible;  without,  however,  lofing  fight  of  various 
other  properties  of  the  balance  neceflary  to  the  correct 
ineafurement  of  time. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Monf.  F.  Berthoud  for  the 
eftablifhment  of  found  principles  on  the  fubjedl  of  the  ba¬ 
lance,  as  w*ell  as  of  the  pendulum.  He  it  was  who  firft 
proved  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the 
vibrations  are  quick  or  flow,  the  balance  large  or  fmall, 
light  or  heavy,  &c. 

A  portable  time-keeper,  or  watch,  is  expofed  to  exte¬ 
rior  motions  or  agitations  which  have  an  influence  upon 
the  vibrations  of  the  balance,  and  upon  the  extent  of  then- 
arcs.  Suppofing  external  motion  to  be  in  the  fame  plane 
with  the  motion  of  the  balance,  it  is  evident  that  the  arcs 
of  vibration  muft  be  of  greater  or  lefs  extent  actcrding 
to  the  direction  of  the  external  motion.  The  meafure  of 
time  is  moft  exadl  when  the  vibrations  are  equal  ;  and  it 
is  neceflary  therefore  to  make  them  as  equal  as  poflible. 
Perfectly  equal,  fo  as  to  annihilate  the  influence  of  exter¬ 
nal  agitations,  we  cannot  make  them  :  but  we  have  the 
means  of  attaining  a  very  great  degree  of  exadlnefs. 

Suppofe  a  balance  to  make  two  vibrations  in  a  fecond, 
the  arc  of  vibration  to  be  1750,  and  the  external  motion 
of  the  watch,  on  the  fame  plane  with  the  watch  250  in 
half  a  fecond :  it  is  evident  that  the  motion  of  the  balance 
is  7  times  as  ftrong  as  that  of  the  whole  machine,  confe- 
quently  the  arcs  of  vibration  cannot  be  increafed  or  dimi- 
niflied  more  than  one  feventh :  the  largelt  vibrations  then 
will  be  2000,  the  final-left  1 500.  But,  if  we  fuppofe  the  ba¬ 
lance  to  make  four  vibrations  in  a  fecond,  with  arcs  of  the 
lame  extent  as  before,  we  fiiall  then  find  that  the  arcs  of 
vibration  cannot  be  increafed  or  diminifhed  more  than  one 
fourteenth  part,  for  the  motion  of  the  balance  wili  be  14. 
times  as  ftrong  as  that  of  the  watch,  and  the  largeft  arcs 
•will  be  1873,  the  fmalleft  1635.  Upon  our  firft  fuppofition, 
the  arcs  might  vary  in  extent  50  degrees  ;  upon  our  fecond, 
only  25.  Hence  we  may  draw  this  conclufion  :  “That, 
by  increafing  the  number  of  vibrations,  the  extent  of  the 
arcs  remaining  the  fame,  we  diminifh  the  influence  of  the 
agitations  of  the  watch,  or  the  effedt  of  exterior  motion  ; 
and  that,  generally,  the  fwifter  the  balance  moves,  the 
better  it  will  refift  the  effects  of  exterior  agitation  upon 
the  whole  machine.” 

Notwithftanding  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  Rule,  the 
number  of  vibrations  and  the  velocity  of  the  balance 
muft  be  confined  within  certain  limits  ;  for  experience 
has  fliown,  that  extremely-quick  vibrations  would  in- 
creafe  fridlion  fo  much,  as  prefently  to  deftroy  the  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  machine.  A  medium  therefore  muft  be 
obferved  ;  and  experiment  has  ihown  wherein  that  me¬ 
dium  confifts  ;  namely,  “  To  allow  the  balance  to  make 
not  more  than  5,  nor  lefs  than  4,  vibrations  in  a  fecond.” 
Five  vibrations  ratty  be  allowed  for  machines  expofed  to 
much  agitation ;  and  four  for  fucli  as  are  merely  carried 
in  a  gentle  manner.  Our  Engl  fill  chronometers  and  ma¬ 
rine  watches,  fo  juftly  celebrated,  commonly  make  5  vi¬ 
brations  in  a  fecond,  (or  18000  in  an  hour;)  fometimes 
4  only,  but  never  lefs.  As  to  the  extent  of  the  arc.  of 
vibration,  that  will  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
fcapement.  It  is  always  defirable  that  it  fliould  reach 
from  180  to  200  degrees:  fometimes  it  will  be  neceflary 
to  have  a  larger  arc;  of  which  we  Ihall  have  occafion  to 
ipeak  hereafter- 

Before  we  inquire  into  the  means  for  diminifliing  the 
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fridlion  in  the  pivots  of  the  balance,  it  is  neceflary  to 
fhow  what  is  meant  by  the  quantity  of  motion  in  a  balance. 
Two  things  are  to  be  confidered,  the  weight  of  the  ba¬ 
lance,  and  its  velocity.  It  is  not  generally  agreed  whe¬ 
ther  the  quantity  of  motion  in  a  balance  be  in  proportion 
to  the  product  of  the  weight  and  the  velocity,  or  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  weight  and  the  fquare  of  the  velocity; 
M.  Berthoud  reckons  the  quantity  of  motion  from  the 
fquare  of  the  velocity;  and,  fin ce  his  theory  of  the  ifo- 
chronifm  of  the  fpiral  lpring  is  founded  upon  this  princi¬ 
ple,  and  fince,  by  the  application  of  his  theory  he  has 
been  able  to  render  equal  the  vibrations  of  unequal  arcs, 
we  think  we  may  venture  to  aiTume  it  as  a  Rule,  that 
“  The  mafs  or  weight  of  the  balance  multiplied  by  the 
fquare  of  the  velocity  gives  the  quantity  of  motion.” 

The  quantity  of  motion  of  the  balance  ought  to  be  the 
greateft  poflible,  regard  being  had  to  the  friction  of  its 
pivots;  for  by  the  quantity  of  motion  friction  is  over¬ 
come.  Now  the  lame  quantity  of  motion  may  be  impart¬ 
ed  to  the  balance  in  two  different  ways:  by  a  greater- 
weight  and  lefs  velocity,  or  by  a  greater  velocity  and  lefs 
weight.  Suppofe  the  weight  of  a  balance  to  be  16,  and 
its  velocity  16  alfo  :  the  quantity  of  motion  (by  the  Rule) 
will  be  iuX  162  —  4096.  Suppofing  the  weight  of  another 
balance  equal  to  4  only,  and  its  velocity  to  32  :  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  motion  will  be  4X 3^2  —  4096,  as  upon  the -firft 
fuppofition. 

We  have  next  to  inquire  which  will  molt  conduce  to 
lefien  the  friction,  increafing  the  weight  of  the  balance, 
or  increafing  the  velocity  of  the  vibrations.  To  this  end, 
let  us  fuppofe  the  velocity  of  one  balance  equal  to  3, 
and  of  another  equal  to  4 ;  the  weight  of  the  former 
being  16,  and  of  the  latter  9  :  it  is  evident  thel'e  two 
balances  wili  haVe  the  fame  quantity  of  motion ;  for 
32  X  16  =  42  X  9  —  144-  It  is  known  that  the  degrees  of 
friction  are  nearly  as  the  fpaces  deferibed  multiplied  by 
the  weight  of  the  malfes;  confequently  the  fridlion  of 
the  firft  balance  may  be  expreffed  by  3X16*  and  that  of 
the  fecond  by  4X9-  The  quantity  of  motion  in  the  firft 
balance  is  to  the  fridlion  as  144  to  3X16,  or .48  ;  and  in 
the  fecond  as  144  to  4X9,  or  36.  Hence,  “There  is  lei's 
fridlion  with  a  light  balance  and  great  velocity  than  with 
a  heavier  balance  and  lefs  velocity.” 

Befides  this,  with  a  heavy  balance  it  is  more  difficult 
to  regulate  a  watch,  or  adjui't  it  to  time,  in  the  different 
pofitions.  In  the  horizontal  pofition,  the  pivots  of  the 
balance  have  lefs  fridlion,  fince  the  fridlion  can  take  place 
but  juft  upon  the  end  of  the  lower  pivot  which  l'upports 
the  balance ;  if  the  watch  therefore  be  regulated  in  the 
Vertical  pofition,  it  will  gain  in  the  horizontal.  In  the 
vertical  pofition,  on  the  contrary,  the  fridlion  of  the  pi¬ 
vots  of  the  balance  increafes,  for  both  pivots  rub  through 
their  whole  length  againft  the  fides  of  the  holes  ;  and  the  . 
watch,  if  it  has  been  regulated  in  the  horizontal  pofition,; 
will  now  lofe  time.  And  it  is  very  evident,  that  this  va¬ 
riation  muft  be  much  greater  with  a  heavy  balance.  Such> 
a  balance  therefore  can  be  advantageous  only  in  time¬ 
pieces  which  are  never  moved  out  of  the  horizontal  po¬ 
fition. 

It  remains  to  confider  whether  the  diameter  of  the  ba¬ 
lance  has  any  influence  upon  fridlion.  Let  us’then  fup¬ 
pofe  two  balances  of  equal  weight,  but  of  different  dia¬ 
meters,  their  extremities  deferibing  l'paces  of  equal  ex¬ 
tent.  .  (By  equal  fpaces  we  do  not  mean  the  fame  num¬ 
ber  of  degrees  of  a  circle;  forvif  the  diameter  of  one  ba¬ 
lance  were  double  that  of  the  other,  to  deferibe  equal 
fpaces' the  fmaller  balance  muft  pafs  through  twice  as 
many  degrees  as  the  large  one.)  Now  it  is  evident,  that,, 
though  the  extent  of  fpace  be  the  fame  for  each  balance, 
yet  the  pivots  of  the  large  balance  will  move  through  lefs. 
fpace.  than  thofe  of  the  fmall  one;  that  is  to  fay,  only 
half  the  fpace  if  the  larger  balance  be  double  the  diame¬ 
ter  of.  thd  final]  one.  It  is  proved  alfo,  that,  “  the  fric¬ 
tions  are  in  proportion  to  the  fpaces  deferibed  and  the  - 
weight  of  the  malfes.”  The  weight  being,  upon  our  fup¬ 
pofition,  the  fame,  the  f addons  are  as  the  fp.aces  de¬ 
feribed  5 
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fcribed  ;  and,  fince  the  fpace  defcribed  by  the  pivots  of 
the  large  balance  is  lefs  than  that  defcribed  by  the  liriall 
one,  we  may  conclude,  that,  “  Of  two  balances  of  equal 
weights,  but  of  different  diameters,  the  balance  with  a 
large  diameter  has  the  lefs  friftion.” 

We  have  l'een  that  a  due  proportion  between  the  weight, 
the  velocity,  and  the  fize,  of  the  balance,  contributes 
greatly  to  annihilate,  or  at  leaft  to  lellen,  friftion.  Let 
us  now  confider  the  means  of  leffening'  friftion  in  the  pi¬ 
vots  themlelves.  Experiment  has  proved,  that  large  pi¬ 
vots  occafion  more  friftion  than  fmall  ones,  and  this  in 
proportion  to  their  diameters.  We  know  alfo,  that  the 
length  of  the  pivots  does  not  fenfibly  increafe  friftion  ; 
that  linooth  and  well-poli(hed  bodies  produce  lefs  fric¬ 
tion  than  thofe  with  uneven  furfaces  ;  that  hard  bodies 
'are  rnofr  capable  of  receiving-  fuch  polilh  ;  alfo  that  fric¬ 
tion  is  diminilhed  when  the 'bodies  in  contaft  are  made 
of  different  materials,  (this  rule  is  not  without  excep¬ 
tions,)  and  if  oil  be  introduced  between  them.  Hence 
we  have  the  following  Rules  : 

i.  That  pivots  of  a  fmall  diameter  occafion  the  leaft 
friction  ;  and  that  we  fhouid  make  the  pivots  as  fmall  in 
diameter  as  the  material  and  a  proper  degree  of  Strength 
will  admit.- — Remark.  A  pivot  of  fmall  diameter  wears 
away  the  pivot-hole  fooner ;  but  this  may  be  remedied 
by  making  the  pivot  and  the  hole  longer  ;  for  we  know 
that  the  length  of  the  pivot  does  not  fenfibly  increafe 
friction,  and  a  long  pivot  fullers  lefs  preffure  of  its  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  in  proportion  to  its  length,  and  confequently 
preffes  lefs  againft  the  different  parts  of  the  hole. 

a.  That  the  pivots  and  pivot-holes  lhould  be  polifhed 
as  highly  as  poilible ;  as  not  only  friction  is  thereby  1  e  11'- 
cned,  but  the  parts  are  longer  in  wearing  out. 

3.  That  friction  is  diminilhed  by  making  the  pivots  of 
a  different  material  from  the  holes;  e.  g.  the  pivpts  tem¬ 
pered  fteel,  and  the  holes  of  brafs,  or  of  gold  well  harden¬ 
ed,  or  (ftill  better)  of  diamonds.  There  is  another  very 
ingenious  method  of  leffening  friction  at  the  pivots  of  the 
balance,  which  is  by  means  of  rollers,  of  which  H.  Sully, 
an  Englifhman,  is  laid  to  be  the  inventor.  It  has  been 
uled  by  Monf.  Berfhoud  and  Mr.  Mudg'e  with  much  fuc- 
cefs  ;  but  has  been  laid  afide  fince  the  adoption  of  per¬ 
forated  jewels  for  pivot-holes,  which  is  a  fimple  and  ele¬ 
gant  method. 

4.  To  keep  the  different  parts  from  corroding,  and  to 
promote  a  free  motion  of  the  pivots  in  their  holes,  oil  is 
ufed,  which  ought  to  be  the  cleared  and  pureft  olive-oil. 

5.  As  the  balance-fpring  might  greatly  increafe  fric¬ 
tion  ir  it  prelfed  the  pivots  with  too  much  force  againft 
the  fides,  of  the  holes,  to  avoid  that  inconvenience,  the 
centre  of  the  fpring  and  that  of  the  balance,  or  the  pivot, 
mu  ft  be  abfolutely  united  in  one  and  the  fame  point. 

It  remains  only  to  fpeak  of  the  refiftance  of  the  air. 
This,  we  have  l'een,  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  in  the 
conftruciion  of  a  pendulum  ;  nor  can  it  be  fo  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  balance.  But  in  this  latter  cafe  we  have  l'ome 
difficulties  to  furmouht  which  did  not  occur  in  the  former. 
We.  cannot  reduce  the  refiftance  of  the  air  to  a  very  fmall 
quantity  without  increaftng  friftion,  the  effefts  of  which 
are  infinitely  more  injurious  to  the  regularity  of  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  balance  than  the  refiftance  of  the  air.  The 
refiftance  of  the  air  increafes.  with  the  refilling  furfaces  ; 
yet  we  have  Ihown  that  it  is  advifeable  to  make  the  balance 
of  a  large  diameter  in  order  to  lelfen  friftiqri.  Taking 
therefore  into  confideration  that  we  mult  not  attempt  to 
lefl'en  the  refiftance  of  the  air  by  making  fhorter  vibrations 
and  a  fmaller  balance,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  make  the 
balance  prefen t  a  Surface  as  fmall  as  may  be.  To  this  end 
the  balance  lhould  be  made  of  a  metal  of  the  greateft  l'pe- 
cific  weight  pofllble  :  the  newly-difcovered  metal  called 
platina  is  the  moil  advantageous  ;  next  to  platina,  gold  ; 
next  to  gold,  brafs:  but  our  balances  are  ulually  made  of 
Heel.  There  are  other  metals  of  a  greater  fpecific  weight 
than  brafs,  but  they  fail  in  the  needful  quality  of  conflu¬ 
ence.  As  to  the  lliape  of  the  balance,  that  is  to  be  pre- 
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ferred  which  contains  the  mod  matter,  or  largeft  mafs,  in 
the  fmalleft  fpace  :  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  circular  form. 
The  three  bars  which  go  from  the  centre  to  the  ring 
lhould  be  fharp-edged,  in  order  to  prefent  a  fmall  refift¬ 
ance  to  the  air. 

That  the  balances  of  watches,  when  manufaftmred  of 
fteel,  as  they  generally  are,  might  be  in  a  fmall  degree 
magnetic,  and  that  this  property  might  have-lome  influence 
in  difturbing  their  vibrations,  fome  have  fufpefted,  and 
others  have  denied;  but  Mr.  Varley  has  lately  (fee  Phil. 
Mag.  vol.  i.  p.  18.)  pointed  out  a  lource  of  error  which 
has  been  hitherto  little,  if  at  all,  apprehended  ;  and  this 
is  the  polarity  of  the  balance,  or  tendency  of  a  particular 
point  to  the  north  ;  and  of  an  oppofite  point  to  the  fouth, 
fo  ftrong  as  to  be  fufficient  materially  to  alter  the  rate  of 
going  of  the  machine,  when  put  in  different  politions. 

If  this  caule  of  error  had  been  known,  the  life  of  fteel 
balances  would  have  been  laid  afide  long  ago,  particularly 
where  accurate  performance  is  indifpenfable,  as  in  time¬ 
pieces  for  aftronornical  and  nautical  purpofes.  Mr.  Var- 
ley,  having  afeertained  the  fa  ft,  and  knowing  the  pofition 
of  the  poles,  proceeded  to  examine  the  effefts  produced 
by  this  caule  upon  the  watch’s  rate  of  going.  Having- 
put  on  the  fpring,  and  replaced  the  balance  in  the  watch, 
he  laid  the  watch  with  the  dial  upwards,  that  is,  with  the. 
plane  of  the  balance  horizontally,  and  in  fuch  a  pofition 
that  the  balance  when  at  its  place  of  reft  lhould  have  its 
marked  fide  towards  the  north;  in  this  fituation  it  gained 
5'  35"  in  24  hours.  He  then  changed  its  pofition,  fo  that 
the  marked  fide  of  the  balance  when  at  reft  lhould  he  to¬ 
wards  the  fouth,  and  in  24  hours  it  loft  6'  48'';  produc¬ 
ing,  by  its  change  of  pofition  only,  a  difference  of  12' 
23"  in  its  rate.  This  difference  mult  be  ftill  further  aug¬ 
mented  or  diminilhed  as  the  wearer  might  happen  to  carry 
in  his  waiftcoat  pocket,  a  key,  a  knife,  or  any  other  article,  - 
made  of  fteel.  Subftituting,  in  the  room  of  the  fteel-ba- 
lance,  one  made  of  gold,  he  found  that  the  watch’s  rate 
of  going  was  as  uniform  as  that  of  any  watch  on  the  like-, 
conftruftion. 

When  we  have  reduced  friftion  and  the  refiftance  of 
the  air  to  the  leaft  poilible  quantity,  beiides  having  em¬ 
ployed  the  means  proper  for  annihilating,  as  nearly,  as- 
pofllble,  the  influence  of  exterior  motion,  the  balance  has 
acquired  a  great  degree  of  precision  as  a  meafurer  of  time. 
When  greater  precilion  is  required,  it  behoves  us  to  con¬ 
fider  the  influence  of  temperature  upon  the  balance,  and 
to  feek  for  methods  of  producing  a  compenjation  for  the  ef- 
feft  of  heat  and  of  cold  upon  the  duration  and  extent  of. 
the  vibrations. 

The  oppofition  of  two  natural  effefts,  produced  by  an- 
aitificial  arrangement  of  the  afting  parts,  is  very  properly 
called  the  compenjation,  which  has  been  effefted  in  various 
ways.  The  molt  fimple  compensation  that  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  machine  for  meafuring  time,  is  that  which  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  variable  fluidity  of  the  oil  applied  to  the 
pivot-holes  of  the  balance-arbor,  and  of  the  other  arbors 
cf  a  watch  :  oil,  it  is  well  known,  however  good,  is  more, 
fluid  in  hot  weather  than  in. cold,  and  therefore  diminilhes 
the  friftion  at  the  pivots  more  in  fummer  than  in  winter, 
the  conlequence  of  which  variation  in  the  friftion  of  a 
watch  with  the  ordinary  crown-wheel  efcapement,  would 
have  its  rate  accelerated"  in  the  former  feafon,  and  retarded 
in  the  latter,  by  this  Ample  caufe,  if  there  were  no  com- 
penfating  property  in  the  ftrufture  of  fome  part  of  the 
mechanilm  ;  but  this  property  naturally  exifts  in  the  ba¬ 
lance  and  balance-fpring,  both  which  are  fubjeft  to  have 
their  dimenfions  enlarged  by  heat,  and  contracted  by  cold ; 
and  thefe  changes  alternately  occafion  retardations  and 
accelerations  in  the  rate  of  going ;  but  in  fuch  a  way, 
that,  when  the  watch  is  difpofed  to  have  its  rate  accele-, 
rated  by  the  molt  fluid  ftate  of  the  oil,  it  is  alio  dilpofed 
to  have  the  fame  retarded  by  the  contemporary  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  balance  and  balance-fpring  ;  hence  the  quan¬ 
tity  that  one  of  thefe  difpofltions  prevails  over  the  other 
in  any  watch,  when  regulated  to-  mean  time  at  a  mean 
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temperature,  conftitutes  its  liability  to  vary  its  rate  of 
going  in  different  months  of  the  year.  Berthoud,  who 
attempted  to  proportion  the  thicknel's  of  his  pivots  to  fuit 
the  oil  with  a  given  balance,  fo  as  to  produce  an  approx¬ 
imation  towards  a  good  compenfation,  has  called  this  the 
natural  compenfation,  which  is  a  very  proper  appellation,  as 
it  exifts  in  a  certain  degree  in  ail  chronometers  and  watches 
that  have  oil  applied  to  them.  This  natural  compenfation, 
however,  is  found  to  be  a  very  imperfect  one,  and  unfor¬ 
tunately  interferes  with  the  effects  produced  by  the  better 
compenfations,  which,  in  oppoiition  to  this,  may  be  called 
-the  artificial  compenfations.  To  banifh  the  interference  of 
the  variable  ef lefts  produced  by  oil,  is  one  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  indeed  now  the  principal  one,  that  oppofes  the 
efforts  of  the  chronometer-maker,  to  make  die  aftion  of 
his  mechanifm  permanently  uniform. 

To  underltand  the  effeft  of  a  compcnfation-balance,  we 
mull  be  acquainted  with  the  nature- and  ufe  of  the  curb, 
or  that  mechanifm,  laid  on  the  outfide  of  the  upper  plate, 
which  is  called  the  hide  and  curb,  and  is  afted  upon, 
when  needful,  by  a  wheel,  fumilhed  with  a  graduated  cir¬ 
cle,  commonly  called  the  regulator.  We  have  leen  that 
the  -quicknels  of  the  balance's  vibrations  depends  upon 
the  ftrength  of  the  balance-fpring,  a  Itrong  lpring  pro¬ 
ducing  fwift  vibrations,  and  vice  verfa.  Now  the  ftrength 
of  the  fpring  depends  upon  its  thicknefs  and  upon  its 
length.  The  .thicknefs  of  the  fpring  being  known,  its 
ftrength  will  vary  according  to  its  length,  increaling  as 
the  length  is  diminiihed,  and  the  contrary.  To  produce, 
-therefore,  in  the  balance,  a  certain  number  of  vibrations, 
we  furnifh  it  with  a  fpring  of  a  ftrength  proportionate  to 
.the  effeft  required  ;  and,  in  order  to  attain  to  this  pro¬ 
portionate  ftrength  the  more  readily,  we  apply  to  the  fpring 
a  curb,  wliich,  by  lengthening  or  fhortening  the  outer 
coil  of  the  lpiral,  produces  more  of  lei's  ftrength,  as  may 
be  .-required. 

The  aftion  of  the  common  curb  on  the  balance-fpring, 
-and  on  the  general  going  of  a  time-piece,  is  well  known 
to  every  one  who  has  occasionally  moved  with  his  'key 
that  graduated  circle  called  the  regulator,  to  make  his 
■watch  go  fafter  or  flower.  The  compenfation-curb  is  made 
in  a  different  way  ;  and  is  applied,  fometimes  to  the  ba- 
lance-fpring,  fometimes  to  the  balance  itfelf,  and  fome- 
time  part!}'  .to  both. 

A  comperfation-curb  applied  to  th o.  fpring  of  the  balance, 
is  Ihown  in  the  Horology  Plate  VIII.  at  fig.  3.7.  B  B  is 
the  balance,  b  the  fpring,  whole  outer  coil  is  fixed  to  the 
cock  A  at  c,  and  the  inner  fpiral  is  fixed  to  the  axis  of 
the  balance  by  the  collar  in  the  ulual  manner.  Upon  the 
cock  A  is  a  .cylindrical  piece  e,  with  a  hole  to  receive  the 
upper  pivot  of  the  balance.  The  curb  is  a  piece  of  fteel, 
■gm,  fo  adjufted  on  the  piece  e,  as  that,  while  m  is  made  to 
move  along  the  divifions  from  F  towards  L,  the  part  h 
delcribes  tire  arc  of  a  circle  front  h  towards  / ;  that  is  to 
fay,  k  follows  a  part  of  the  outer  coil  of  the  fpiral.  To 
keep  the  curb  y»z  in  its  place,  a  bar  might  be  ferewed 
over  it,  as  d  d,  fig.  38. 

Fig-  39>  is  :m  under  view  of  the  cock,  the  fpring  be¬ 
ing  Ihown  as  when  the  balance  vibrates:  b  is  the  arm  of 
the  curb,  on  which  are  two  pins,  m  and  n.  The  outer 
coil  of  the  fpiral  fnould  have  but  very  little  play  be¬ 
tween  thefe  pins,  which  prevent  the  end  bo  of  the  fpiral 
from  moving  during  the  vibrations.  It  is  now  evident, 
that,  by  pulhing  the  curb  towards  p,  the  afting  part  of 
the  fpring  is  Ihortened,  and  thereby  becomes  ftronger, 
and  communicates  quicker  vibrations  to  the  balance ;  the 
contrary  effeft,  of  courfe,  is  produced  by  moving  the 
atm  of  the  curb  towards  g.  Thus,  then,  we  remedy  the 
natural  ftrength  or  weaknefs  of  the  fpring,  or  its  length¬ 
ening  or  fhortening  by  the  influence  of  heat  or  cold.  This 
figure  fhows  the  pins  m  and  n  at  a  fmall  diitance  from 
each  other:  if  the  diftance  were  very  great,  they  would 
have  no  effeft,  fince  the  outer  coil  of  the  fpiral  would  not 
■reach  either  of  them  during  its  vibrations.  The  diftance 
fhould  be  fuch  as  to  allow  the  fpiral  a  little  play.  If  the 
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two  pins  were  moveable,  fo  that  they  could  approach  to 
or  recede  from  each  other  during  the  vibrations,  this 
would  evidently  influence  the  velocity  of  them,  as  the 
part  bo  would  then  move  more  or  lels  with  what  we  have 
called  the  afting  part  of  the  fpring.  The  receding  of  the 
pins  from  each  other  would  make  the  vibrations  flower, 
and  their  approach  would  render  them  quicker.  This 
idea  has  given  fife  to  a  compenfation  equally  Ample  and 
ingenious ;  which  we  fhall  prefently  defcribe. 

The  equality  of  a  pendulum’s  vibrations  is  difturbed 
by  the  influence  of  heat  and  of  cold,  or  the  variations  of 
temperature  :  but  the  balance  is  affected  by  thefe  caufes 
in  a  higher  degree.  The  variations  in  the  pendulum  are 
occafioned  merely  by  the  dilatation  and  contraftion  of 
the  rod  ;  but  thofe  of  the  balance  arife  not  merely  from 
the  dilatation  and  contraftion  of  the  balance  itfelf,  but 
from  fimilar  effefts  of  heat  and  cold  upon  the  balance- 
fpring.  Heat  enlarges  the  balance,  and  makes  its  vibra¬ 
tions  flower;  heat  at  the  fame  time  lengthens  the  fpring, 
makes  it  weaker,  and  thus  the  vibrations  are  flower  Hill. 
Cold  has  the  contrary  effeft;  and  experiment  has  ihown 
the  influence  of  temperature  to  be  fo  great,  that  a  watch 
made  to  keep  time  in  the  greateft  heat  of  fummer  will 
gain  5  or  6  minutes  a-day  in  the  depth  of  winter;  and 
the  contrary.  But  it  fhould  be  noted,  that  in  thefe  ex¬ 
periments  the  watches  were  expofed  during  winter  night 
and  day  to  the  open  air  ;  a  watch  worn  in  the  fob  would 
not  be  affected  in  this  manner.  Stiff,  however,  it  is  very 
necelfary  to  contrive  fome  compenfation  for  thefe  effefts 
upon  time-pieces  which  are  required  to  meafure  time  with 
great  exaftnels. 

This  compenfation  may  be  produced  various  ways,  and 
different  means  are  employed  according  to  the  greater  or 
lefs  degree  of  exaftnels  required.  A  Ample  compenfa¬ 
tion  applied  to  the  balance-fpring  is  fufficient  to  make  a 
watch  for  common  ufe  perform  extremely  well ;  but  the 
compenfation  by  the  balance  is  the  molt  complete,  and  is- 
rnoftly  applied  to  marine  or  longitude  watches. 

The.  better  to  underltand  the  effeft  of  a  compenfation 
applied  to  the  balance-fpring,  let  us  Aril  obferve  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  heat  and  cold  upon  two  metals  combined.  AB, 
Ag.  40,  reprelents  a  thin  lamina  of  which  the  Ade  a  a  is' 
l’uppoled  to  be  brafs,  and  the  fide  bb  fteel.  This  com¬ 
pound  lamina,  being  expofed  to  heat,  will  dilate;  but  by' 
the  Table  before  given  we  obferve  that  brafs  dilates  by 
heat,  as  well  as  contrafts  by  cold,  almoft  twice  as  much 
as  fteel ;  conlequently  the  fide  a  a,  by  its  greater  expan- 
Aon,  would  force  the  part  B  towards  Df  and,  if  expofed 
to  cold,  the  brafs  would  contraft  more  than  the  fteel,  l'o 
as  to  make  the  part  B  tend  or  bend  towards  C.  Now  fup- 
pole  this  piece  of  compound  metal  to  be  faflrioned  into 
the  lhape  ABCD,  fig.  41  ;  the  outfide  or  dark  part  being 
the  fteel,  as  in  the  former  figure,  and  the  inner  part  brafs. 
Suppofe  the  end  B  immoveably  fixed ;  then  the  effeft  of 
heat  will  be  to  make  the  part  A  take  a  direction  towards 
c,  by  which  D  mult  move  towards  e.  Now  the  heat,  aft¬ 
ing  alfo  upon  CD,  will  make  D  approach  ftill  more  to¬ 
wards  e  ;  lo  that  the  total  motion  of  D  becomes  very  con- 
fiderable,  and  that  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  degree 
of  heat  to  which  ABCD  is  expofed.  The  direftion  of 
the  motion  of  D,  when  ABCD  is  expofed  to  edd,  is 
contrary ;  D  will  take  a  direftion  towards  f,  or,  what  is 
the  fame  thing,  it  will  approach  B ;  while  heat  will  make 
D  recede  from  B.  The  effeft  of  heat  is  to  make  ABCD 
open,  of  cold  to  make  it  dole.  Now  we  have  noticed,  in. 
deferibing  fig.  30,  that  the  lpring  having  lefs  play  between 
two  pins  would  thereby  vibrate  fafter,  and  the  contrary. 
If  then  we  apply  ABCD  to  the  curb  fo  that  B  may  be 
fixed  by  a  lcrew,  while  the  part  D  may  be  free  to  move 
as  afted  upon  by  the  different  degrees  of  temperature,  as 
Ihown  at  fig.  42,  it  is  evident  that  the  play  of  the  balance- 
fpring  mult  vary  according  to  the  influence  of  the  heat 
or  cold  upon  the  compenfator.  By  heat,  D  will  approach 
towards  the  fixed  pin  a,  and  the  fpring  will  have  lefs 
play,  and  make  quicker  vibrations  ■,  by  cold  it  will  recede. 
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and  the  fpring  will  have  more  play.  Thus  the  effect  of 
heat,  which  tends  to  make  the  balance  perform  flower  vi¬ 
brations,  will  be  compenfated  by  the  fpring  becoming  more 
confined  between  the  pins,  which  induces  quicker  vibra¬ 
tions  ;  and  the  contrary.  This  Ample  compenfation  is 
the  invention  of  Monf.  Breguet. 

The  following  compenfation  is  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Urbain  Jurgenfon,  who  publilhed  at  Copenhagen,  fo  lately 
as  the  year  1805,  Principes  generaux  de  l’exa&e  Mefure 
du  Terns  par  les  Horloges.  The  principle  of  this  com¬ 
penfation  is  to  render  the  fpiral  fpring  longer  or  fliorter 
as  required,  inftead  of  giving  it  more  or  lets  play  between 
the  pins.  A  a,  fig.  43,  is  the  curb;  bbc  in  a  lamina  com- 
pofed  of  fteel  and  brafs ;  this  is  fixed  to  the  arm  of  the 
curb  by  a  fcrew  at  d,  and  the  other  extremity,  c,  carries 
the  two  pins  between  which  the  outer  coil  of  the  fpiral 
ipring  acfts.  The  part  d  of  the  lamina  is  fo  fixed  that  the 
whole  of  this  compenfator  lies  free  underneath  the  curb. 
Now  to  (how  the  aftion  of  this  compenfator,  A,  fig.  44,  is 
an  under  view  of  the  cock ;  the  outer  part  of  the  fpring 
runs  between  the  pins  at  f,  and  is  pinned  into  the  ftud  G. 
The  compenfator  is  fo  fixed  to  the  arm  F  of  the  curb, 
that  the  part  /'has  a  free  motion  as  influenced  by  heat  or 
cold.  The  interior  part  of  this  compenfator  being  of 
brafs,  heat  will  make  the  part  f  which  carries  the  pins, 
move  towards  c,  upon  the  principles  before  explained. 
The  acting-part  of  the  fpring  will  thereby  become  fhorter, 
confequently  (tronger,  and  produce  quicker  vibrations, 
fo  that  the  effeft  of  heat,  which  is  to  produce  flow  vibra¬ 
tions,  is  thus  counteracted,  or  compenfated ,  and  that  more 
or  lels  according  to  the  dimenfions  of  the  compenfator 
and  the  length  of  the  fpring.  When  cold  acts  upon  the 
compenfator,  it  caules  the  end  carrying  the  pins  to  recede- 
towards  d  :  this  makes  the  aftive  part  of  the  fpiral  longer, 
confequently  weaker;  and  thus  the  effect  of  cold,  which 
tends  to  produce  quick  vibrations,  is  compenlated.  This 
compenfator  is  fo  contrived,  that  the  arcs  of  the  motion 
of  the  end  f  by  the  efteht  of  heat  and  cold  are  concentric 
with  the  centre  of  the  fpring  ;  and,  during  the  compen- 
lation,  they  follow  the  circular  line  of  the  outer  coil  of 
the  fpring  ;  and,  if  we  fuppofe  this  fpring  of  equal  thick- 
nefs  throughout,  the  compenfation  mud  be  in  proportion 
to  the  variation  of  heat  or  cold  ;  fo  that  this  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  very  correct  fpecies  of  compenfation.  The 
inventor  fays  he  has  ufed  this  compenfator  only  for 
watches  of  a  certain  depth  or  thicknefs  ;  for  thole  of  the 
flat  kind,  he  recommends  M.  Breguet’s  compenfator,  be¬ 
fore  defcribed. 

We  need  not  at  prefent  notice  any  other  compenfa- 
tions  as  applied  to  the  fpring,  becaufe,  after  all,  the  molt 
perfefl  compenfations  mull:  be  l’uch  as  are  applied  to  the  ba¬ 
lance  itfelf.  Yet  many  capital  artifts  have,  even  in  longi¬ 
tude-watches,  applied  the  compenfation  to  the  fpring ;  and 
Air.  Hardy  has  lately  produced  two  compenfations  of  this 
kind  ;  for  which  he  obtained  a  filver  medal  from  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Arts  in  May  1807.  Monf.  F.  Berthoud  has  de¬ 
fcribed  at  great  length  his  modes  of  compenfation  at  the 
fpiral  in  his  Traite  des  Horloges  marines ;  and  Mr.  Mudge, 
in  his  Defcription  of  a  Time-keeper,  Lond.  1799,  gives  us 
the  mode  of  compenfation  at  the  fpiral  fpring  as  applied 
by  his  father,  a  molt  ingenious  watch-maker.  But  this 
method  is  now  moftly  abandoned  ;  and  Berthoud  himlelf 
afterwards  made  leveral  marine  watches  with  the  com¬ 
penfation  acting  on  the  balance  itfelf.  Mr.  Mudge,  how¬ 
ever,  never  changed  his  mode  ;  and  to  this  fome  are  in¬ 
clined  to  attribute  that  his  machines,  in  other  refpefts  fo 
excellently  formed,  have  not  had  all  the  fuccefs  that 
might  have  been  expedled. 

The  principle  of  a  compenfation  applied  to  the  balance  is 
very  Ample,  though  very  ingenious.  Heat,  which  pro¬ 
duces  flower  vibrations,  does  at  the  fame  time,  by  means 
of  the  compenfation,  make  the  diameter  of  the  balance 
lefs,  fo  that  the  centre  of  ofcillation  is  brought  nearer  the 
centre  of  motion  ;  and  thus  the  effeft  of  heat  is  compen¬ 
lated  ;  and  fo,  on  the  contrary,  of  cold. 
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There  are  various  conltruftions  of  compenfation-ba- 
lances  ;  but  the  general  principle  is,  that  they  are  com- 
poled  of  two  different  metals,  which  poflefs  different  de¬ 
grees  of  expanfibility,  as  brafs  and  fteel  for  inflance  ;  of 
which  two  metals  it  has  been  oblerved,  that  the  increafe 
of  dimenfions  by  expansion,  in  like  elevations  of  tempe¬ 
rature,  is  nearly  as  8  to  5.  One  of  the  moft  approved 
conftruftions  of  an  expansion  balance,  is  exhibited  at 
fig- 45>  and  is  thus  defcribed  by  Mr.  Nicholfon:  The 
outer  part  of  the  rim  is  brafs,  and  the  inner  fteel.  After 
this  compound  rim  is  brought  to  its  figure  by  turning,  it 
is  cut  through  in  three  places,  A,  B,  C,  which  lets  one 
end  of  each  third  part  of  the  periphery  at  liberty  to  move 
outwards,  when  the  temperature  is  diminiflied,  or  inwards 
when  it  is  increafed.  D,  E,  F,  are  three  fimilar  and  equal 
mafles  of  metal,  fitted  upon  the  circular  bars  in  a  proper 
manner  to  admit  of  their  being  fixed  at  any  required  difi- 
tance  from  the  extremity,  where  the  motion  is  moft  con- 
fiderable.  G,  H,  I,  are  three  ferews,  the  heads  of  which 
may  be  let  nearer  to,  or  further  from,  the  centre,  and 
ferve  as  weights  to  effeft  the  adjuftments  for  pofition  and 
rate.  The  peculiar  advantage  of  this  balance  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  as  follows:  When  an  increafe  of  heat  diminilhes 
the  elaftic  force  of  the  fpring  K,  the  outer  brafs  rim  be¬ 
ing  lengthened  more  than  the  fteel,  mult  throw  the  weights 
D,  E,  F,  nearer  to  the  axis,  and  diminifli  the  effefl  of  the 
inertia  of  the  balance,  which  confequently  is  as  fpeedily 
carried  through  its  vibrations  as  before.  And  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  when  cold  weather  adds  to  the  elaftic  force  of  the 
fpring,  the  fame  weights  are  alfo  thrown  further  out,  and 
prevent  the  acceleration  which  W'ould  have  followed. 
The  exact  adjuftment  of  the  weights  is  found  by  trial  of 
the  going  of  the  machine :  if  it  gain  by  heat,  the  weights 
do  more  than  compenfate,  and  mult  be  moved  inwards, 
or  from  the  extreme  ends  of  the  circular  compound  bars ; 
but,  if  the  gain  be  produced  by  cold,  the  fpring  predomi¬ 
nates,  and  the  weights  will  accordingly  require  to  be  let 
further  out.  Care  mult  however  be  taken  to  move  the 
three  weights  equally,  that  the  balance  may  not  lofe  its 
equilibrium.  Mr.  Arnold’s  compenfation-balance  is  in 
two  pieces  only. 

We  lhall  have  occafion  to  refume  the  fubjeft  of  com- 
penfation-balances  when  we  deferibe  the  complete  ma¬ 
chines  of  Mudge,  Arnold,  Earnlhaw,  See.  but  in  the  mean 
time  cannot  avoid  noticing  a  balance  of  a  Angular  form 
conftrufted  by  W.  Hardy  of  Red-Lion-fquare,  London, 
for  which  he  received  a  premium  of  thirty  guineas,  in  the 
year  1805,  from  the  Society  of  Arts.  Mr.  Hardy’s  de¬ 
fcription  of  his  “  permanent  compenfation-balance,”  with 
his  remarks  upon  other  contrivances  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe,  we  lhall  give  in  his  own  words. 

“  We  have  at  prefent  two  compenfation-balances :  one 
fort  confifts  of  feveral  flips  of  brafs  and  fteel  foldered  or 
fluxed  together,  and  difpofed  in  form  of  two  SS’s  on  the 
balance  ;  but  this  is  now  almoft  out  of  ufe.  The  other  is 
a  fteel  balance,  having  a  rim  of  brafs  fluxed  upon  its  out- 
fide,  and  cut  open  in  two  or  three  places,  with  Hiding 
weights  placed  on  the  rim,  to  increafe  or  diminifli  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  balance.  The  nature  of  this  balance  (the  ohly 
one  now  in  ufe)  is  well  known,  as  well  as  its  defeats, 
which  it  is  unneceflary  for  me  to  ftate  at  this,  time.  In¬ 
ftead  of  this  uncertain  way  of  conftructing  a  balance, 
which  never  continues  long  in  the  fame' ftate,  but  requires 
to  be  adjufted  every  time  the  watch  wants  cleaning,  I 
have  contrived  a  method  of  applying  the  direft  expanfion 
of  metals,  which  I  find  by  experience  to  be  conftant  and 
permanent  in  its  effects. 

“My  balance  confifts  of  a  fteel  flat  bar,  which  forms 
its  diameter.  Beneath  this  fteel  bar  are  two  metallic  rods, 
fecured  at  one  end  by  a  ftud,  formed  out  of  the  fteel  bar, 
and  the  other  end-  acting  on  the  ftiort  end  of  a  lever, 
formed  out  of  the  other  end  of  the  fame  fteel  bar,  being 
made  to  fpring  at  the  place  where  the  centre  of  the  lever 
would  fall;  to  this  lever  is  faftened  a  fimall  cylindrical 
Item  of  brafs,  upon  which  a  frnall  globe  of  brais  Hides  or 
4  M  ferews ; 
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fcrews ;  there  is  alfo  a  fcrew  palling  through  the  ftem,  to 
t'erve  to  regulate  to  mean  time.  Another  metallic  bar, 
equal  and  ftmilar,  and  furnifhed  like  the  other,  but  re- 
verl'ed  in  pofition,  is  placed  parallel  to  it. 

“  When  the  whole  balance  is  heated,  the  metallic  rods 
will  pufh  forward  the  fhort  ends  of  the  levers,  and  which 
quantity  will  be  juft  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  expan- 
fion  of  the  two  metals.  Suppofe  the  fhort  ends  of  the 
two  levers  to  be  each  equal  to  i,  and  the  long  ends  of  the 
levers  to  be  each  equal  to  zo,  then  it  is  evident  that  the 
motion  of  each  globe  will  be  twenty  times  the  excefs  of 
fche'fteel  bar  and  metallic  rods  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the 
axis  of  the  balance  than  before  the  expanfion  took  place  ; 
and,  what  is  a  very  grand  and  neceflary  property  in  the 
motion  of  the  two  globes,  they  will  always  move  direftly 
to  the  axis  of  the  balance;  that  is,  their  aftion  will  be 
conftantly  in  a  plane  pafling  through  the  axis  of  the  globes 
and  axis  of  the  balance.  To  increafe  or  diminifh  the  ex¬ 
panfion  of  the  balance,  will  be  only  to  Aide  or  fcrew  up 
or  down  the  globes  upon  their  ftems,  until  the  balance 
produces  the  defired  effe<5t ;  and,  however  we  increafe  or 
diminifh  the  expanfion  of  the  balance,  or  whatever  may 
be  the  degree  of  temperature,  it  ftill  retains  this  admirable 
property,  namely,  that  the  two  fpherical  weights  move 
not  only  in  the  fame  plane  in  a  ftriff  mathematical  fenfe, 
but  alfo  in  the  fame  right  line  in  a  phyfical  one.  This 
quality,  united  with  the  direfl  motion  of  the  brafs  bars, 
renders  the  motion  of  the  globes  Ample  and  uniform,  and 
therefore  the  effeft  (depending  on  fuch  fimple  and  direft 
«aufes)  is  regular  and  certain. 

“The  common  compenfation-balance,  when  in  motion, 
caufes  the  weights  to  fly  off  or  recede  from  the  axis  of  the 
balance,  and  this  flying  off  will  increafe  and  diminifh 
with  the  arc  of  vibration  in  the  balance  :  for,  as  there  is 
nothing  to  brace  the  rim  at  the  extremity  of  which  the 
weight  is  fufpended;  as  the  arc  of  vibration  increafes,  the 
weight  and  rim  are  thrown  outward  as  much  as  the  cen¬ 
trifugal  force  of  the  weight  exceeds  that  of  the  elafticity 
of  the  rim.  And  as  the  arc  of  vibration  diminifhes,  and 
vonlequently  the  centrifugal  force,  the  weight  is  thrown 
inward  by  the  elafticity  of  the  rim.  My  weights  or 
fpheres  are  firmly  braced  in  every  degree  of  temperature, 
mid  confequently  not  influenced  in  the  fmalleft  degree  by 
any  change  in  their  centrifugal  forces  ;  therefore,  in  every 
yefpeift,  this  balance  may  be  confidered  as  permanent. 

“  The  great  difficulty  in  conftruiting  a  balance,  and  in 
applying  the  direct  expanfion  of  metals,  is  to  contrive  it 
fo  as  that  it  fliall  prelerve  its  equilibrium  in  every  degree 
of  temperature,  and  alfo  admit  of  having  all  its  parts  made 
perfectly  equal  and  fimilar  by  mechanical  means.  Both 
thefe  important  problems  I  have  folved,by  the introduction 
and  application  of  a  different  principle  from  any  yet  ufed 
in  the  conftruCtion  of  the  balance  of  a  time-keeper ;  and 
I  am  fully  fatisfied,  from  a  variety  of  experiments  which 
I  have  made,  that  by  this  total  change  of  fyftem,  I  have 
made  a  higher  ftep  towards  the  perfection  of  time-keepers, 
than  has  been  effected  by  any  other  means  that  have  come 
within  my  knowledge.” 

This  balance  is  fhown  at  fig.  46.  A  A  are  two  globes 
which  Hide  on  the  cylindrical  Items  of  two  upright  levers, 
and  are  fattened  by  fcrews,  by  which  the  effect  of  the  ex¬ 
panfion  is  increafed  or  diminifhed.  CC,  two  equal  and 
fimilar  fcrews, ‘by  which  the  watch  is  adjufted  to  mean 
time.  DD,  the  verge  or  axis  of  the  balance.  EE,  SS, 
the  combination  of  the  fteel  bar  with  the  brafs  bars.  In 
the  model  prefented  to  the  Society,  the  following  are  the 
proportions  of  the  compenfation-bars  :  The  length  of  the 
fteei  bar  is  r6  inch;  breadth,  C232;  thicknefs,  o-o3a. 
The  two  brafs  bars,  in  length  each,  1-47  inch;  breadth, 
C078  ;  thicknefs,  C32.  Length  of  the  two  fprings 
formed  out  of  the  fteel  bar,  0-03. 

The  above  invention  has  in  its  favour  the  teftimony  of 
Mr.  Nicholfon,  and  of  that  veteran  artift  Mr.  Gumming' 

Of  the  form  of  the  Balance  fpring. — In  common  watches 
the  balance-fpring  lies  flat,  the  coils  of  the  Ipiral  being  in 
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the  fame  plane,  as  Ihown  at  fig,  47.  But  to  longitude 
time-pieces,  the  fpiral  is  ufually  thrown  into  the  cylindri¬ 
cal  form,  as  delineated  at  fig.  48.  The  latter  has  this  ad¬ 
vantage,  that  the  coils  cannot  touch  each  other  in  the 
largelt  vibrations,  even  in  thole  of  two  turns  and  more, 
which  may  be  eafily  proved  by  trial.  Their  motion  is  alfo 
more  concentric  to  the  pivot  of  the  balance,  which  leflens 
friction.  Suppofing  the  balance  always  to  lie  horizontally, 
as  is  moltly  the  cafe  with  marine  watches  and  all  box 
time-keepers  as  they  are  called,  we  can,  by  means  of  a 
cylindrical  fpring,  diminilh  the  friction  on  the  lower  end 
of  the  pivot  which  bears  the  whole  weight  of  the  balance, 
by  comprefling  the  fpring  according  to  its  height ;  the 
coils  then  approach  each  other,  and  tend  to  raile  the  ba¬ 
lance,  fo  that  the  pivot  will  have  lefs  preflure.  But  in 
this  cafe  the  fpring  mult  be  high  enough,  and  the  coils 
or  turns  fulficiently  dittant,  fo  that  in  the  comprefled  ftate 
they  may  not  touch  each  other. 

We  have  feen  the  fimple  mode  by  which  ifochronifm  is 
obtained  in  the  pendulum.  To  render  the  vibrations  of 
a  balance  ifochronous  is  not  fo  eafy.  F.  Berthoud  has 
proved  that  this  regularity  is  to  be  obtained  by  means  of 
the  ipiral,  regard  being  had  to  its  lhape  and  its  length. 
A  very  Ihort  fpring  makes  the  large  vibrations  quicker 
than  the  fmall  ones  ;  a  very  long  fpring,  but  of  the  fame 
power  in  other  refpefts  as  the  Ihort  one,  makes  the  large 
arcs  flower  than  the  fmall  ones.  It  is  therefore  evident, 
that  between  thefe  extremes  a  medium-length  is  to  be- 
fought  in  which  the  greateft  and  leaft  vibrations  will  be 
performed  in  equal  times.  If  the  large  arcs  are  flower 
than  the  Ihort  ones,  the  fpring  mult  be  fliortened ;  and 
the  contrary. 

Mr.  Berthoud  farther  informs  us,  that  a  fpring  confift- 
ing  of  many  turns  or  coils  pretty  dole  together  is  more 
favourable  to  ifochronifm  than  one  of  the  fame  length 
with  fewer  and  wider  coils  ;  and  this  becaufe  the  attend¬ 
ing  force  during  the  vibrations  afts  by  the  inflections  of 
the  fpring  upon  levers  more  equal  to  each  other.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  cylindrical  fprings  are  more  favourable  to 
ifochronifm  than  flat  fprings ;  for  we  know  that  the  coils 
of  the  cylindrical  fpring  are  equally  dittant  from  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  balance  ;  confequently  the  motion  of  the  coils 
atts  by  levers  evidently  equal  to  each  other.  Added  to 
this  and  the  other  advantages  of  the  cylindrical  fpring, 
before  mentioned,  we  may  obferve,  that  fprings  of  this 
form  are  more  eafily  made  by  the  workmen,  and  may 
even  be  tempered  after  they  are  bent,  a  thing  extremely 
difficult  with  common  balance-fprings. 

Another  mode  of  obtaining  more  eafily  the  ifochronifm 
of  vibrations  of  unequal  lengths,  confilts  in  making  the 
balance  itfelf  to  delcribe  very  large  arcs.  From  Mr.  Ber- 
thoud’s  experiments  it  appears,  that  the  difference  of  a 
certain  number  of  degrees  in  the  extent  of  large  arcs  of 
vibrations  caufes  lefs  variation  in  the  going  of  a  watch 
than  the  fame  difference  aiding  upon  linailer  arcs  ;  and 
this  indeed  is  moft  confonant  to  reafon.  With  fome  de¬ 
tached  fcapements  it  is  practicable  to  make  the  balance 
defcribe  360  degrees, or  a  complete  circle;  by  which  means 
a  great  quantity  of  motion  is  produced,  and  the  balance 
thereby  better  calculated  to  refill  the  external  agitations 
of  the  whole  machine. 

According  to  the  theory  and  experiments  of  Mr.  Ber¬ 
thoud,  the  fpring  when  once  rendered  ifochronous,  will 
continue  fo,  although  the  weight  of  the  balance  fhould  be 
increafed  or  diminifhed,  or  even  though  the  centre  of  of- 
cillation  fhould  be  fhifted.  It  is  unnecefl'ary  therefore  to 
regulate  the  watch  till  the  ifochronifm  of  the  balance- 
fpring  is  effected  ;  and  the  regulating  weights  may  be 
moved  to  or  from  the  centre  of  the  compenfation-balance, 
without  fear  of  difturbing  the  ifochronifm  of  the  fpring. 
But  for  a  full  explanation  of  the  principles  upon  which 
the  ifochronifm  of  the  balance-fpring  is  founded,  we  mutt 
refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Berthoud’s  valuable  work  before 
quoted,  Traite  des  Horloges  marines,  and  the  Supple¬ 
ment  to  the  fame  3  and  for  three  new  methods  of  produc- 
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ing  equal  vibrations,  fee  the  communications  of  Mr,  Wil¬ 
liam  Hardy  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  as  contained  in  their 
•  Tran  factions,  vol.  xxv.  p.  113-116. 

Of  the  Pivots  and  Pivot-holes. — It  has  been  noted  before, 
that  jewelled  holes  leifen  friction,  and  preferve  the  oil 
better.  It  has  therefore  become  very  common  to  let  the 
pivots  of  the  balance  at  leaft  run  in  holes  cut  out  of  well- 
poliflied  rubies.  To  render  the  friftion  of  the  balance 
very  fmall,  but  without  weakening  the  pivots,  the  pivots 
are  fometimes  filed  into  a  conical  form,  and  of  courfe  the 
ruby-holes  mult  be  fcooped  out  accordingly. 

The  only  objeftion,  till  lately,  againft  jewelled  holes 
for  all  the  pivots  of  longitude-watches,  &c.  has  been  the 
great  expence.  But  Mr.P.  P.  Barraud,  an  excellent  prac¬ 
tical  watch-maker  now  living,  is  of  opinion  that  this  ex¬ 
igence  may  very  well  be  fpared.  The  following  is  an  ex¬ 
tract  of  a  letter  from  him  to  Mr.  Ezekiel  Walker  upon 
this  fubjeft,  dated  January  28,  1804.  “The  ftate  of  my 
regulator  I  have  already  defcribed  in  a  former  letter  ;  from 
which  I  infer,  that,  lo  far  from  jewelled  holes  being  ad¬ 
vantageous  in  clock-work,  they  are  abfolutely  injurious. 
That  they  are  equally  fo  in  chronometers,  I  ha/e  had 
abundant  experience,  having  found,  almoil  without  ex¬ 
ception,  in  chronometers  coming  oft'  a  long  voyage,  the 
oil  in  a  much  worfe  condition  in  the  jewelled  holes  (par¬ 
ticularly  in  thofe  where  the  friftion  was  confiderable) 
than  in  the  brafs  ones.  I  have  therefore  been  induced,  in 
every  inftance,  to  rejeft  jewelled  holes,  and  introduce 
thofe  of  brafs ;  and  the  alteration  has  been  conftantly  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  performance  of  the  time-keeper.  I  ihould 
be  happy  in  having  a  communication  with  you  viva  voce 
on  this  theme,  See.  See." 

That  Mr.  Barraud  had  not  made  this  alteration  in  his 
chronometers  in  a  halty  manner,  will  appear  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extraft  taken  from  another  of  his  letters  to  the 
fame  gentleman,  of  an  earlier  date,  namely,  July  17,  1800. 
“  Dear  Sir,  Since  we  parted,  I  have  found  additional  rea- 
fons  to  believe  that  jewelled  holes  (where  friftion  is  great) 
are  injurious.  A  box  time-keeper  which  I  have  recently 
taken  to  pieces,  on  its  return  from  a  long  voyage,  had 
the  oil  in  the  brafs  holes  in  a  much  purer  ftate  than  in 
the  jewelled  ones.  In  the  former  it  ftill  remained  in  a 
ftate  favourable  for  aftion ;  but  in  the  latter,  the  pivots 
were  fo  fixed  by  the .  tenacity  of  the  oil,  as  to  require 
force  to  extricate  them ;  the  Iteel  was  alfo  deeply  ftained, 
and  had  parted  with  all  its  luftre,  See.  Sec. 

From  thefe  and  many  other  obfervations  made  by  Mr. 
Barraud  upon  the  effects  of  oil  on  time-keepers,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  fmall  particles  of  fteel  are  worn  off  by  friftion 
in  the  jewelled  holes,  and,  mixing  with  the  oil,  form  a 
glutinous  fubltance  that  caufes  the  time-keeper  to  go  ir¬ 
regularly. 

It  is  a  known  property  of  fome  oils,  that  they  freeze 
much  fooner  than  water.  The  oil  of  olives  freezes  at 
42^°  on  Fahrenheit’s  fcale,  confequently  the  pureft  oil  of 
this  kind  will  lofe  its  fluidity  fooner  than  that  which  con¬ 
tains  fome  aqueous  particles.  Hence  we  may  conclude, 
that  watch-makers  ought  to  make  choice  of  that  oil  which 
freezes  with  the  leaft  degree  of  cold;  and,  as  cold  has 
no  power  to  decompofe  olive-oil,  it  need  not  be  rejected 
on  account  of  its  having  afl'umed  the  concrete  form. 

II.  Of  the  MOVING  POWER. 

To  repair  the  lofs  of  motion  in  the  regulator  (whether 
pendulum  or  balance)  of  time-pieces,  caufed  by  friction, 
the  refiftance  of  the  air,  &c.  we  communicate  to  the  regu¬ 
lator,  through  a  train  of  wheels  and  pinions  of  increafing 
velocity,  and  by  the  fcapement,  the  reilorative  effeft  of 
an  exterior  agent,  or  moving  power.  It  is  not  till  after  re¬ 
peated  experiments  that  we  can  determine  the  required 
force  of  the  moving  power,  fmee  it  is  difficult  to  al’cer- 
tain  the  amount  of  the  quantity  of  friftion  in  the  wheel- 
work,  the  fcapement,  and  the  regulator,  added  to  the  vis 
inertias  ;  which  muft  be  known  before  we  can  afeertain 
by  calculation  the  power  neceifary  to  overcome  them. 

The  moving  power  is  produced  either  by  weights  or 
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by  fprings.  In  fixed  pieces,  as  clocks,  a  weight  is  the 
moving  power;  in  watches,  or  other  pieces  expofed  to 
agitation  from  being  moved  about,  a  fpring,  called  the 
main  fpring,  is  the  moving  power.  Weights  aft  upon  the 
firft  mover  of  a  clock  by  means  of  a  cord  wound  round  a 
cylinder  combined  with  the  firft  mover.  The  eft'eft  of 
weights  is  ever  uniform ;  the  moving  power  produced  by 
them  is  the  inoft  equal  polfible  ;  weights  are  therefore 
preferable  to  fprings  wherever  they  can  be  applied.  But 
in  watches  and  in  machines  to  go  at  fea,  we  are  obliged 
to  ufe  fprings,  which  either  aft  immediately  upon  the 
wheel- work,  or  through  the  medium  of  a  fufee,* or  trun¬ 
cated  cone.  The  fubltitution  of  a  fpring  inftead  of  a  weight, 
as  a  moving  power,  was  an  ingenious  thought ;  for  by- 
this  means  the  fize  of  time-pieces  could  be  reduced,  and 
hence  came  at  length  the  invention  of  pocket-watches. 

Figures  of  thefe  parts  will  be  given  further  on,  when- 
we  come  to  deferibe  the  complete  watch.  The  main  fpring 
works  in  a  box,  or  barrel ;  it  is  coiled  up  in  the  manner  we 
have  defcribed  the  flat  balance-lpring ;  and  has  a  fquare 
hole  at  each  end,  one  of  which  holes  clings  on  to  a  hook 
in  the  inner  circumference  of  the  barrel,  and  the  other 
to  a  hook  on  the  barrel-arbor ,  the  pivots  of  which  turn 
freely  in  holes  in  the  barrel.  Under  the  barrel  is  a  ratchet- 
wheel,  or  a  wheel  with  Hoping  teeth  ;  and  in  this  works  a 
click,  which  prefles  again  one  or  other  of  the  teeth,  fo  as 
to  allow  the  wheel  to  go  one  way,  but  not  to  recede  ;  and. 
is  continually  prefled  againft  the  ratchet  by  a  fpring. 
The  main  fpring,  being  coiled  round  the  barrel-arbor, 
tends  by  its  elafticity  to  refume  its  liberty,  and  afts  with 
all  its  force  upon  the  barrel-arbor  and  upon  the  barrel  it- 
felf ;  but  the  arbor,  being  held  by  the  ratchet  and  click, 
remains  immoveable. 

The  fpring,  thus  wound  up,  will  continue  to  aft  till  it 
has  loft  all  its  tenfion.  It  is  not  neceifary  to  make  all  the 
coils  of  the  fpring  aft,  nor  to  wind  up  to  the  extent ;  be- 
caufe,  being  fo  (trained,  it  might  be  in  danger  of  break¬ 
ing,  or  of  lofing  lome  of  its  ftrength  or  of  its  elafticity. 
Neither  Ihould  the  firft  turns  of  the  fpring  be  made  to 
aft  upon  the  wheel-work,  or  train,  becaufe,  as  thefe  would 
aft  with  but  a  fmall  force  comparatively  with  the  lalf 
turns,  the  aftion  of  the  fpring  would  be  thereby  made 
very  unequal.  Suppofing  the  thicknefs  of  the  fpring  and 
the  diameter  of  the  barrel  and  its  arbor  to  be  fuch  as  to 
admit  the  fpring  to  be  wound  feven  turns,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  ftraining  or  breaking,  to  give 
it  only  five  turns,  in  order  that  two  may  be  at  reft  ;  and, 
of  thefe  five,  not  more  than  two  and  a  half  or  three  Ihould 
aft  upon  the  wheel-work.  The  longer  the  fpring,-  and 
the  more  turns  it  makes  within  the  barrel,  (within  cer¬ 
tain  limitations,)  the  lefs  fear  is  there  of  its  lofing  its 
elafticity,  fince  more  turns  are. left  at  reft,  even  though  it 
be  fully  coiled  up.  A  large  barrel  is  therefore  accounted 
delirable.  If  the  barrel  were  fo  large  as  to  allow  9  turns 
of  the  fpring  round  the  arbor,  while  two  revolutions  of 
the  barrel  were  found  fufficient  for  the  going  of  the  watch, 
the  fpring  might  be  wound  four  turns  only;  and  then, 
allowing  two  more  turns  for  winding  up  the  watch,  there 
will  always  be  the  quantity  of  three  turns  remaining  at 
reft.  And  thus  the  fpring  will  aft  with  equality  and  eaie. 

Since  many  turns  of  the  fpring  is  a  definable  object,  it 
may  be  imagined  that  this  might  be  attained  by  making 
the  barrel-arbor  of  a  fmall  diameter.  This, is  however  a 
dangerous  error,  though  by  no  means  uncommon.  The 
diameter  of  the  arbor  ihould  be  about  one-third  of  the 
diameter  of  fpace  within  the  barrel;  never  fo  little  as  one 
fourth;  for,  when  the  arbor  is  too  fmall,  the  inner  turns 
of  the  fpring  refund  it  are  too  much  contracted,  while  the 
outer  turns  are  comparatively  inaftive;  producing  an  in¬ 
equality  very  unfavourable  to  the  aftion  of  the  ipring. 
The  barrel-arbor  ihould  be  perfectly  cylindrical,  and  the 
barrel  very  ftraight  and  upright;  or  the, fpring  cannot 
aft  with  freedom. 

The  main-fpring  ihould  be  made  of  good  fteel,  and  as 
equally  tempered  throughout  as  poflible  ;  the  whole  ihould 
be.  weil-polifhed,  in  order  to  foften  the  friction  that  muft: 
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neceflarily  attend  its  winding  and  unwinding.  It  fliould 
be  of  uniform  breadth  throughout ;  and  the  rims  fhould 
be  rounded,  that  they  may  not  fcratch  the  bottom  or  top 
of  the  barrel,  and  that  the  friction  again!!  thefe  two  parts 
may  be  as  equal  and  as  little  as  poffible.  Broad  or  high 
fprings,  -within  certain  limits,  are  to  be  preferred,  as  they 
work  more  equally  in  the  fame  plane,  confequently  have 
lefs .  friction  againft  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  barrel., 
The  two  ends  of  the  fpring  mult  be  untempered,  in  or¬ 
der  to  facilitate  the  making  the  fquare  holes  by  which  it 
is  to  be  hooked  to  the  barrel  and  barrel-arbor,  and  to  pre¬ 
sent  it  from  breaking  at  thofe  places.  The  lituation  of 
the  hook  which  holds  the  fpring  to  the  arbor  is  not  a 
matter  of  indifference.  It  is  frequently  left  fo  high,  that 
it  bears  up  the  fpring  immediately  upon  it,  by  which 
means  thofe  parts,  during  the  contraction  (or  winding) 
of  the  fpring,  become  fo  violently  and  unproportionably 
heated  by  the  configuration,  that  it  breaks  at  the  molt 
agitated  part.  Workmen,  in  the  habit  of  putting  main 
fprings  into  barrels,  frequently  fee  them  break  in  the  act 
of  railing  about  two  or  three  turns  from  the  arbor  ;  which 
mult  proceed  from  one  of  the  foregoing  reafons,  either 
too  fmall  an  arbor,  or  too  long  a  hook.  Mr.  Parr,  the 
author  of  an  (unfinilhed)  Treatife  on  Pocket  Watches, 
2804,  obferves  as  follows:  “I  called  at  the  Ihop  of  a 
finiflier  in  the  year  1796,  who  -was  finilhing  a  high-priced 
horizontal  watch.  The  main-fpring  he  happened  to 
break  juft  on  my  entering  his  Ihop,  and,  according  to 
cultom,  proceeded  to  the  fpring-maker  for  a  new  one. 
During  bis  abfence,  I  examined'  the  barrel-arbor,  and 
found  the  hook  about  one  thicknefs  of  the  fpring  too 
high,  and  informed  him  of  it  on  his  return ;  but  he  de¬ 
termined  to  try  a  fecond,  which  lhared  exactly  the  fame 
fate  ;  it  broke  three  turns  from  the  eye,  or  hook-hole. 
He  proceeded  again  to  the  fpring-maker  for  a  third, 
which  broke  only  two  turns  from  the  eye.  By  this 
means,  together  with  the  lofs  to  the  fpring-maker,  he  em¬ 
ployed  three  hours  of  his  time,  which  induced  me  again 
to  requeft  him  to  lower  his  hook.  This,  after  much  per- 
fuafion  he  did,  with  feeming  reluctance,  obferving  at  the 
lame  time,  the  Heel  of  which  the  fprings  were  made  mull 
be  bad.  However,  having  examined  the  lalt  broken 
fpring,  and  finding  a  clear  grain  and  full  length,  I  re¬ 
queued  his  permifiion  to  re-make  it,  which  I  accomplish¬ 
ed,  by  drawing  the  fpring  from  the  curl,  lowering  the 
temper  of  it  at  the  arbor  end,  making  a  new  hook-hole, 
and  turning  it  again  into  the  barrel,  which,  to  his  fur- 
prife,  made  an  equal  adjuftment.  The  fame  workman 
has  iince  informed  me,  that,  by  obferving  my  rule,  he 
has  not  had  two  broken  fprings  in  a  year;  and  frankly 
declares,  that,  before  he  knew  that  rule,  he  had  frequent¬ 
ly  two  or  three  in  one  day.  Pie  faid  alfo,  that,  from  the 
fullnefs  of  the  fpring  in  the  barrel,  which  mult  unavoid- 
•  ably  reduce  the  arbor,  to  give  Sufficient  turns,  if  the  fpring* 
is  not  Ihortened,  he  very  Seldom  procured  a  paffable  ad¬ 
juftment. 

We  have  now  to  Speak  of  the  fufee,  which  is  an  aflift- 
ant  to  the  moving  power,  tending  to  make  aCtion  of  the 
main-fpring  upon  the  wheel-work  equal  in  all  its  wind¬ 
ings.  The  fufee  is  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone,  and 
carries  the  firft  wheel  which  communicates  the  power  of 
fpring  to  the  train  of  wheels  :  this  power  is  communi¬ 
cated"  to  the  fufee  by  means  of  the  chain ,  which  winds 
and  unwinds  in  a  Spiral  groove  round  the  circumference 
of  the  fufee.  When  the  watch  is  wound  up,  the  chain  is 
all  upon  the  fufee  except  that  fmall  part  which  connects 
the  fufee  to  the  fpring-barrel.  The  watch  being  now  in 
motion,  the  chain  gradually  difengages  itfelf  from  the 
fufee,  by  the  impulfe  of  the  fpring  turning  the  barrel  ; 
and,  when  the  chain  is  all  round  the  barrel,  the  watch  is 
down. 

Now  the  effect,  or  aftion,  of  the  fpring,  is  continually 
diminilhing  from  firft  to  lalt ;  and,  unlefis  that  inequality 
were  rectified,  it  would  draw  the  chain  with  more  force, 
and  wind  a  greater  quantity  upon  the  box,  at  the  firft 
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going  than  afterwards ;  hence  the  machine  could  never 
keep  equal  time,  but  would  go  flower  and  flower  as  the 
chain  advanced  upon  the  barrel.  To  correft  this  in¬ 
equality  in  the  moving  power,  nothing  could  be -more 
happily  contrived  than  to  have  the  fpring  applied  to  the 
arms  of  levers  which  are  continually  longer  as  the  force 
of  the  fpring  is  weaker:,  for  this  is  the  effedt  of  the  fufee; 
and  it  is  for  this  reafon  that  it  is  made  of  a  conical  form. 
Its  axis,  which  is  immoveable,  is  the  feries  of  the  centres 
of  all  the  unequal  circumferences  which  compole  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fufee.  According  as  the  part  of  the  chain 
which  is  untwifting  is  applied  to  a  larger  circumference, 
it  is  at  a  greater  diftance  from  the  fixed  point  in  the 
axis  correfponding  thereto  ;  and  of  coaifequence  the  power 
which  draws  by  this  chain,  viz.  the  fpring,  atfs  with  more 
advantage.  This  fpring  begins  to  draw  from  the  vertex 
of  the  cone,  the  molt  dil'advantageous  part,  becaule  its 
own  force  is  then  the  greateft.  The  chain  is  connected 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  lpring-barrel  by  a  hook  of  the 
form  llioAvn  at  fig.  4.9,  and  to  the  lower  part  of  the  fufee 
by  one  of  the  form  at  fig.  50.  The  axis  of  the  fufee  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  fquare  arbor ;  to  this  the  key  is  applied  to 
wind  up  the  watch.  The  wheel  at  the  bottom  of  the  fu¬ 
fee  is  not  acted  upon  by  the  turning  of  the  fufee  in  the 
winding-up  of  the  watch,  though  when  the  watch  is  go¬ 
ing  it  makes  as  many  revolutions  as  there  are  turns  of 
chain  on  the  fufee,  and  always  in  the  fame  direction. 
The  fufee  is  hollowed  out  underneath  to  admit  of  a 
ratchet-wheel  and  click  to  keep  the  wheel  Iteady  while 
the  fufee  is  turned  in  a  retrograde  direction  for  winding 
up  the  watch ;  but,  when  the  lpring  is  wound  up,  the 
wheel  follows  the  motion  of  the  fufee  ;  and,  working  in 
the  firft  pinion  of  the  train,  communicates  the  power  of 
the  fpring  to  the  reft  of  the  machine. 

III.  Of  the  WHEEL- WORK. 

The  wheel-work  communicates,  through  a  train  of 
wheels  and  pinions,  the  aCtion  of  the  moving  power  to 
the  regulator.  The  fwiftnefs  of  the  wheels  increafes  in 
proportion  to  their  diftance  (being  intercepted  by  other 
wheels)  from  the  moving  power  ;  but  they  decreafe  in 
force  or  ftrength  in  proportion  to  their  velocity.  The 
Itrength  of  the  laft  or  Icapement  wheel  Ihould  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  repair  the  lofs  of  motion  which  the  regulator  is 
fubjeCt  to  from  the  reliftance  of  the  air  and  from  friftion; 
and  confequently  it  muft  be  proportionate  to  the  number 
of  revolutions  of  the  laft  wheel,  and  increafe  or  diminiih 
in  the  ratio  of  its  velocity.  Suppofingthe  required  ftrength 
of  the  laft  wheel  =1,  and  the  number  of  its  revolutions 
during  one  revolution  of  the  firft  wheel  —  4800,  then  the 
moving  power  muft  be  4800  times  greater  than  that  of 
the  laft  wheel,  according  to  the  firft  principles  of  mecha¬ 
nics,  allowance  being  made  for  the  influence  of  friction. 

Velocity  increafes  by  combining  two  wheels  of  differ¬ 
ent  diameters  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  larger  wheel  may 
drive  the  fmaller,  which  is  called  a  pinion.  The  pinion 
will  make  more  revolutions  than  the  wheel  in  proportion 
as  its  diameter  is  lefs  than  that  of  the  wheel ;  fo  that  the 
velocity  of  the  laft  mover  may  be  increased  at  pleafnre, 
by  combining  leveral  wheels  and  pinions,  fo  that  the  firlt 
wheel  fliall  drive  a  pinion  carrying  concentrically  a  ie- 
cond  wheel,  and  this  fecond  driving  a  fecond  pinion  car¬ 
rying  a  third  wheel,  and  drawing  another  pinion  carrying 
a  fourth  wheel,  & c.  &c.  This  aflemblage  of  wheels  and 
pinions  is  called  the  wheel-work,  Or  train  ;  and  by  this 
means  the  moving  power  may  be  made  to  aft  for  a  confi- 
derable  time,  and  even  for  a  given  time,  upon  the  regu¬ 
lator,  till  it  may  be  neceffary  to  renew  it,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  wind  up  the  machine.  The  wheel-work  alfo 
impels  the  indexes,  or  hands,  which  point  out  the  time 
.elapfed. 

The  number  of  teeth  in  two  wheels  which  conr.eft  and 
work  together  fliould  be  in  proportion  to  their  diameters. — 
Example.  Suppofe  the  diameter  of  a  wheel  =:  30,  and  of 
a  fmaller  wheel,  or  pinion,  =  3;  the  wheel  having  120 
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teetli,  how  many  teeth  fliould  the  pinion  have  ?  Anfwer, 
As  30  :  3  : :  120  :  12.  The  pinion  therefore  mult  have 
iz  teeth,  or  l eaves  as  they  are  commonly  called. 

Now,  the  number  of  the  teeth  of  wheels  being  always 
in  the  ratio  of  the  diameters,  it  is  evident  that  vve  can 
.exp  refs  the  fize  of  the  wheel  by  the  number  ot  teeth,  and 
confequently  ufe  thefe  numbers  in  calculating  the  revo¬ 
lutions  of  wheels. 

The  number  of  revolutions  made  by  the  laft  wheel  of  a 
train  of  wheels  and  pinions  may  be  found  by  multiply¬ 
ing  the  teeth  of  all  the  wheels  (except  that  laft)  together, 
and  dividing  it  by  the  produdt  of  the  teeth  of  all  the  pi¬ 
nions. — Example.  Required  the  number  of  revolutions 
which  the  lalt  or  fcapement-wheel  will  make  while  the 
fir  ft  or  fufee-  wheel  makes  one  revolution;  the  train  con¬ 
fining  of  five  wheels  and  four  pinions  ;  the  firlt  wheel 
having  100  teeth,  the  fecond  80,  the  third  60,  the  fourth 
50;  the  firlt  pinion  having  20  leaves,  the  fecond  16,  the 
third  10,  the  fourth  S.  Anfwer,  100X  80X  60X  502= 
24.000000;  and  20X16X  10X8  =  25600;  24000000  di¬ 
vided  by  25600  gives  a  quotient  of  9375,  being  the  pro¬ 
portionate  velocity  of  the  lalt  wheel  of  the  train,  (of  what¬ 
ever  number  of  teeth  it  may  confilt,)  or  the  number  of 
revolutions  it  will  make  while  the  firlt  wheel  makes  one. 
Or,  Divide  the  number  of  the  teeth  in  each  wheel  by  the 
number  of  teeth  in  the  pinion  it  drives  ;  then,  by  multi¬ 
plying  all  thefe  quotients  together,  you  will  have  the  lame 
refult.  Thus:  100-2-20=25;  80-7-1622:5;  60-2-102=6; 
50-2-82=6^  :  and  5  X  5  X  6X  6^2=  937^,  as  before. 

M.  le  Roy,  a  celebrated  artilt  of  Paris,  pointed  out 
fome  inconveniences  attending  the  ufual  difpofition  of 
the  wheels  and  pinions  of  watches,  and  propol'ed  a  method 
of  remedying  them.  Every  wheel  of  a  watch  is  fixed  in 
an  arbor,  or  Item,  which  terminates  in  two  pivots,  and 
thefe  turn  in  holes  drilled  in  the  plates  of  the  watch. 
Each  arbor  is  charged  both  with  a  wheel  and  a  pinion  ; 
and  it  is  the  pinion  which  receives  the  aftion  of  the  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  wheel,  and  tranfmits  it  to  the  wheel 
fixed  on  its  own  arbor.  M.  le  Roy  obferves,  that  a  watch- 
wheel  placed  near  the  middle  of  its  arbor  is  in  the  molt 
advantageous  polition,  efpecially  if  its  pinion  be  nearly  in 
the  lame  pofition  ;  becaufe  then,  the  efi’ort  it  receives  is 
diltributed  equally  between  the  two  pivots  ;  the  pivot- 
holes  in  the  plates  wear  equally  and  on  the  fame  fide,  and 
their  enlargement  will  always  let  the  wheel  continue  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  plates  5  and  therefore,  the  pofition  of  the 
planes  of  the  wheels  fuffering  no  alteration  by  fuch  wear¬ 
ing,  with  refpeft  to  one  another,  they  drive  one  another 
on  without  any  alteration  as  to  the  pitching  or  the  friction. 
But  it  will  be  otherwife  when  the  wheel  or  the  pinion 
is  near  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  arbor,  becaule  the 
friftion  arifing  from  the  aftion  of  the  wheel  is  no  longer 
equal  on  both  the  pivots ;  that  which  is  nearell  the  pinion 
receiving  almoll  the  whole  effort  of  the  preceding  wheel, 
whiHl  the  other  is  very  flightly  affefted  by  it.  Hence  it 
will  follow,  that  the  hole  of  fuch  pivot  mult  wear  much 
more,  and  in  a  fhorter  time,  than  the  other;  the  pofi¬ 
tion  of  the  arbor  will  be  altered,  and  confequently  that 
of  the  parallelifm  of  the  planes  of  the  wheels.  This  is  the 
great  defeft  of  common  watches  ;  the  pinion  of  the  fmall 
middle  wheel,  or  third  'wheel,  and  that  of  the  contrate 
wheel,  are  fo  near  one  of  their  pivots,  that  it  is  often  ne- 
ceffary  to  fcop  or  bufh  up  their  holes,  and  drill  them  anew', 
in  a  year  or  two.  M.  le  Roy  fet  himfelf  about  remedying 
this  inconvenience  ;  in  order  to  which  he  was  under  a 
neceffity  of  inverting  the  fufee,  fo  that  the  w'ide  bafe 
lhould  be  at  top,  and  the  little  end  at  bottom,  near  the 
great  wheel  ;  and  thus  the  middle  wheel  might  be  made 
to  aft  upon  the  pinion  of  the  contrate  wheel  near  the 
middle  of  its  arbor.  M.  le  Roy  makes  the  lower  pivots 
to  turn,  not  in  the  plate  of  the  frame,  but  in  another 
little  plate  or  cap*  called  a  bar ,  placed  on  the  outfide  of 
the  frame-plate;  by  which  contrivance  he  renders  the  ef¬ 
fort  of  the  pivots  nearly  equal,  and  keeps  the  oil  from 
quitting  the  pivots,  as  it  is  too  apt  to  do  in  the  common 
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conltruftion.  By  the  inVerfion  of  the  fufee,  its  bafe  be¬ 
ing  on  the  fame  fide  as  the  fquare  of  the  great  pivot,  the 
diameters  of  the  pivots  are  proportioned  to  the  friftion 
they  fuller ;  whereas  in  Englifh  watches,  the  great  pivot 
is  on  the  fide  where  the  chain  draw's  nearell  the  centre,  or 
on  the  wrong  fide. 

It  is  hardly  neceflary  to  infill  upon  the  necefiity  of 
having  all  the  teeth  of  a  wheel  perfeftly  equal,  both  for 
dillance  and  for  fize,  and  that  their  extremities,  or  points, 
be  equally  diftant  from  the  centre.  All  this  is  equally 
efiential,  perhaps  more  fo,  in  regard  to  the  pinions.  Pi¬ 
nions  Ihould  be  very  hard  and  well  polifned,  to  lelfen 
friftion  and  facilitate  motion  ;  and  it  is  advantageous  to 
have  the  wheels  as  light  as  is  confident  with  llrength,  in 
order  that  the  moving  pow'er  may  more  eafily  overcome 
the  refiilance  caufed  by  their  inertia. 

The  fize  of  pinions  may  be  determined,  in  general,  by 
the  following  Rule,  though  there  are  particular  cafes  to 
which  it  wdll  not  exaftly  apply:  As  the  number  of  teeth 
in  the  wheel  which  drives  the  pinion  is  to  the  number  of 
leaves  in  the  pinion  itlelf,  fo  is  the  femi- diameter  or  ra¬ 
dius  of  the  wheel  to  that  of  the  pinion.  Suppofe  a  wheel 
with  50  teeth,  and  its  radius  222  20,  to  drive  a  pinion  of 
10:  the  radius  of  the  pinion  mull  be  =  4;  for,  As  50  : 
10  :  :  20  :  4. 

The  teeth  of  wheels  and  leaves  of  pinions,  require  great 
care  and  judgment  in  their  formation,  that  they  may 
neither  clog  the  machinery,  with  unneceflary  friftion,  nor 
aft  fo  irregularly  as  to  produce  any  inequalities  in  the 
motion,  and  a  conlequent  wearing-away  of  one  part  be¬ 
fore  another  is  much  affefted. 

Several  eminent  mathematicians  upon  the  continent, 
and  a  few  in  England  and  Scotland,  have  direfted  their 
invelligations  towards  a  fubjeft  lb  efiential  to  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  machinery  :  yet,  although  Roemer,  Varignon,  De 
la  Hire,  Camus,  Euler,  Kaellner,  and  Robilon,  have 
turned  their  thoughts  to  this  objeft,  and  have  llruck  out 
fome  rules  of  ready  application  in  praftice,  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  thele  rules  have  been  little  followed  by  prac¬ 
tical  mechanics,  moll  of  whom  have  in  this  caie  been 
more  inclined  to  follow  in  their  conltruftions  the  rules  of 
Imifon  and  others,  though  completely  deltitute  of  me¬ 
chanic  principle.  As  the  conllruction  of  teeth  of  a  pro¬ 
per  form  is  exceedingly  ealy,  we  beg  to  recommend  it 
earnestly  to  practical  men  ;  and  it  may  not  be  amils  to  en¬ 
ter  a  little  into  detail,  availing  ourfelves)  for  the  molt  part, 
of  the  judicious  remarks  lately  publilhed  by  Mr.  Brewdler, 

It  has  been  long  known  to  mathematicians,  and  need 
not  here  be  demonltrated,  that  one  wheel  will  not  drive 
another  wdth  uniform  velocity,  unlefs  the  teeth  of  one  or 
of  both  wheels  have  their  faces  formed  into  a  curve  ge¬ 
nerated  after  the  manner  of  an  epicycloid,  comprehending-, 
under  curves  of  this  kind,  thole  which  are  formed  by 
evolving  the  circumferences  of  circles.  But,  in  order  to- 
enfui'ean  uniformity  of  prefl'ure  and  velocity  in  the  aftion 
of  one  wheel  upon  another,  it  is  not  abfolutely  neceflarv 
that  the  teeth  either  of  one  or  both  wheels  be  exaftly 
epicycloids,  in  the  fienfe  to  which  geometricians  commonly 
reftrift  that  term.  If  the  teeth  of  one  of  them  be  either 
circular  or  triangular,  with  plain  fides,  or  like  a  triangle 
with  its  fides  converging  to  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  or, 
in  Ihort,  of  any  other  form,  this  uniformity  of  force  and 
motion  will  be  attained,  provided  that  the  teeth  of  the 
other  wheel  have  a  figure  which  is  compounded  of  that 
of  an  epicycloid  and  the  figure  of  the  teeth  of  the  firlt 
wheel.  But,  as  it  is  often  difficult  to  deferibe  this  com¬ 
pound  curve,  and  fometimes  impofiible  to  difeover  its 
nature,  we  fhall  endeavour  to  feleft  fuch  a  form  for  the 
teeth  as  may  be  eafily  deferibed  by  the  practical  mechanic, 
while  it  enlures  an  uniformity  of  prefl'ure  and  velocity. 
In  order  to  avoid  circumlocution  and  obfcurity,  we  lhall 
call,  as  is  cullomary  with  praftical  men,  the  fmall  wheel 
(which  is  l'uppoled  always  to  be  driven  by  a  greater  one) 
the  pinion,  and  -its  teeth,  the  leaves  of  the  pinion.  The 
line  which  joins  the  centres  of  the  wheel  and  pinion  m->y 
+  N  '  be 
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be  called  the  line  of  centres.  Now  there  are  three  different 
ways  In  which  the  teeth  of  one  wheel  may  aft  upon  the 
teeth  of  another ;  and  each  of  thefe  inodes  of  action  re¬ 
quires  a  different  form  for  the  teeth. 

I.  When  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  begin  to  aft'  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  pinion  juft  as  they  arrive  at  the  line  of 
centres  ;  and,  when  their  mutual  aftion  is  carried  on  af¬ 
ter  they  have  palled  this  line. 

II.  When  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  begin  to  aft  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  pinion  before  they  arrive  at  the  line  of  cen¬ 
tres,  and  conduct  them  either  to  this  line,  or  a  very  little 
beyond  it. 

III.  When  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  begin  to  aft  upon 
the  leaves  of  the  pinion  before  they  arrive  at  the  line  of 
the  centres,  and  continue  to  aft  after  they  have  palled 
this  line. 

1 .  The  firft  of  thefe  modes  of  aftion  is  recommended  by 
Camus  and  De  la  Hire,  the  latter  of  whom  has  invefti- 
gated  the  form  of  the  teeth  foiely  for  this  particular  cafe. 
"When  this  mode  of  aftion  is  adopted,  the  acting  faces  of 
the  leaves  of  the  pinion  Ihould  be  parts  of  an  interior  epi¬ 
cycloid  generated  by  a  circle  of  any  diameter  rolling  upon 
the  concave  fuperficies  of  the  pinion,  and  the  acting  faces 
of  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  ihould  be  portions  of  an  exterior 
epicycloid  formed  by  the  fame  generating  circle  rolling  upon 
the  convex  fuperficies  of  the  wheel. 

Now  it  is  demonftrable  that,  when  one  circle  rolls 
within  another  whole  diameter  is  double  that  of  the  roll¬ 
ing  circle,  the  line  generated  by  any  point  of  the  latter 
will  be  a  firaight  live,  tending  to  the  centre  of  the  larger 
circle.  If  the  generating  circle,  therefore,  mentioned 
above,  Ihould  be  taken  with  its  diameter  equal  to  the 
radius  of  the  pinion,  and  be  made  to  roll  upon  the  con¬ 
cave  fuperficies  of  the  pinion,  it  will  generate  a  ftraight 
line  tending  to  the  pinion’s  centre,  which  will  be  the  form 
of  the  aching  faces  of  its  leaves  ;  and  the  teeth  of  the 
wheel  will,  in  this  cafe,  be  exterior  epicycloids,  formed 
by  a  generating  circle,  whole  diameter  is  equal  to  the  ra¬ 
dius  of  the  pinion,  rolling  upon  the  convex  fuperficies 
of  the  wheel.  This  form  of  the  teeth,  viz.  when  the 
afting  faces  of  the  pinion’s  leaves  are  right  lines  tending 
to  its  centre,  is  perhaps  the  molt  advantageous,  as  it  re¬ 
quires  lefs  trouble,  and  may  be  executed  with  greater  ac¬ 
curacy  than  if  the  epicycloidal  form  had  been  employed  : 
it  is  j.uftly  recommended  both  by  De  la  Hire  and  Camus 
as  particularly  advantageous  in  clock  and  watch  work. 

2.  Having  hitherto  fuppofed,  that  the  mutual  aftion  of 
the  teeth  does  not  commence  till  they  arrive  at  the  line  of 
centres,  let  us  now  attend  a  little  to  the  form  which  mull 
be  given  them,  when  the  whole  of  the  aftion  is  carried  on 
before  they  reach  the  line  of  centres,  or  when  it  is  com¬ 
pleted  a  very  little  below  this  line.  This  mode  of  aftion 
is  not  fo  advantageous  as  that  which  we  have  been  con- 
fidering,  and  ihould,  if  poftible,  always  be  avoided.  It  is 
evident  that  the  tooth  of  the  wheel  afts  upon  the  leaf  of 
the  pinion  before  they  arrive  at  the  line  of  centres,  that 
It  quits  the  leaf  when  they  reach  this  line,  and  that  the 
tooth  works  deeper  and  deeper  between  the  leaves  of  the 
pinion  the  nearer  it  comes  to  the  line  of  centres.  From 
this  halt  circumltance  a  confiderable  quantity  of  friftion 
ariies,  becaufe  the  tooth  does  not,  as  before,  roll  upon  the 
leaf,  but  fades  upon  it ;  and  from  the  fame  caufe  the  pinion 
loon  becomes  foul,  as  the  dull  which  lies  upon  the  afting 
faces  of  the  leaves  is  pulhed  into  the  hollows  between 
them.  One  advantage,  however,  attends  this  mode  of 
action,  for  it  allows  us  to  make  the  teeth  of  the  large 
wheel  reftilineal,  and  thus  renders  the  labour  of  the  me¬ 
chanic  lefs,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  work  greater,  than  if 
they  had  been  of  a  curvilineal  form.  If  the  teeth  there¬ 
fore  of  the  wheel  are  made  reftilineal,  having  their  fur- 
faces  direfted  to  the  wheel’s  centre,  the  afting  faces  of  the 
leaves  mult  be  epicycloids  formed  by  a  generating  circle, 
whofe  diameter  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  wheel,  added 
to  the  depth  of  one  of  its  teeth,  rolling  upon  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  pinion.  But,  if  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  and 


the  leaves  of  the  pinion  are  made  curvilineal,  the  afting- 
faces  of  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  muft  be  portions  of  an  in¬ 
terior  epicycloid  formed  by  any  generating  circle  rolling 
within  the  concave  fuperficies  of  the  large  circle,  and  the 
afting  faces  of  the  pinion’s  leaves  muft  be  portions  of  ail 
exterior  epicycloid  produced  by  rolling  the  fame  generating 
circle  upon  the  convex  circumference  of  the  pinion. 

3.  The  third  way  in  which  one  wheel  may  drive  ano¬ 
ther,  is  when  the  aftion  is  partly  carried  on  before  the 
afting  teeth  arrive  at  the  line  of  centres,  and  partly  after 
they  have  palled  this  line.  This  mode  of  aftion,  is  3 
combination  of  the  two  firft  modes,  and  confequently  par¬ 
takes  of  the  advantages  and  aifadvantages  of  each. 

IV.  Of  the  SCAPEMENT. 

We  have  feen  the  manner  in  which  the  moving  power, 
which  is  the  main-fpring,  communicates  its  influence  to 
the  wheels.  Nov/  that  part  of  a  clock  or  watch  which  con¬ 
nects  the  impulfe  of  the  wheels  (which  move  always  in  one 
direction)  with  the  regulator,  whether  pendulum  or  ba¬ 
lance,  is  called  the  scapement.  We  have  already  ex¬ 
plained  the  mode  in  which  the  pallets  of  the  verge  of  the 
balance  work  in  the  balance-wheel,  which  is  properly  the 
fcapement-wheel :  in  clocks  it  is  called  the  f wing-wheel. 
When  a  tooth  of  this  wheel,  afting  on  the  pallet,  has 
given  the  balance  or  pendulum  a  motion  in  one  direction, 
it  muft  quit  it,  that  it  may  get  an  impulfion  in  the  oppo- 
fite  direction  5  and  it  is  this  efcaping  of  the  tooth  of  the 
wheel  from  the  pallet,  or  of  the  latter  from  the  former, 
whichever  we  pleafe  to  call  it,  that  has  given  rife  to  the 
general  term,  efcapement,  or  lcapement. 

The  parts  neceffary  to  be  Ihown  in  deferibing  a  fcape¬ 
ment  are,  the  pendulum  or  the  balance,  the  pallets  that 
work  in  the  fcapement-wheel,  and  that  wheel  itfelf;  toge¬ 
ther  with  any  compenfation  that  may  be  applied  to  the 
balance  or  its  fpring,  or  both.  In  fpeaking  of  clocks  or 
watches  upon  different  principles,  the  difference  in  the 
lcapement  is  chiefly  meant,  for  this  is  the  part  of  a  time¬ 
piece  that  is  melt  frequently  varied.  And  thus  it  appears 
that  confiderable  fcientinc  fkill  as  well  as  mechanical  in¬ 
genuity  may  be  difplayed  in  the  conllruftion  of  fcape- 
ments  ;  and  the  judicious  confideraticn  of  them  becomes 
of  great  importance  to  the  artift:  yet,  notwithftanding 
this,  no  material  improvement  was  made  in  them  from  the 
firft  application  of  the  pendulum  to  clocks  till  the  days  of 
Mr.  George  Graham  ;  nothing  more  was  attempted  before 
his  time  than  to  apply  the  impulfe  of  the  fwing-wheel  in 
fuch  manner  as  was  attended  with  the  leafl  friftion,  and 
would  give  the  greateft  motion  to  the  pendulum.  Dr. 
Halley  discovered,  by  fome  experiments  made  at  the  Royal 
Obiervatory  at  Greenwich,  that,  by  adding  more  weight 
to  the  pendulum,  it  was  made  to  vibrate  larger  arcs,  and 
the  clock  went  falter ;  by  diminifhing  the  weight  of  the 
pendulum,  the  vibrations  became  Ihorter,  and  the  clock 
went  flower :  the  refult  of  thefe  experiments  being  diame¬ 
trically  oppofite  to  what  ought  to  be  expected  from  the 
theory  of  the  pendulum,  probably  firft  roufed  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Graham,  who  was  not  only  tkilful  in  praftice,  but 
had  much  mathematical  knowledge,  and  was  well  quali¬ 
fied  to  examine  the  fubjeft  fcientifically :  he  foon  made 
fuch  further  trials  as  convinced  him,  that  this  feeming 
paradox  was  occafioned  by  the  retrograde  motion  which 
was  given  to  the  fwing-wheel  by  every  conflruftion  of 
fcapement  that  was  at  that  time  in  ufe  ;  and  his  great  fa- 
gacity  foon  produced  a  remedy  for  this  defeft,  by  con- 
Itrufting  a  fcapement  which  prevented  all  recoil  of  the 
wheels,  and  reftored  to  the  clock-pendulum,  wholly  in 
theory,  and  nearly  in  praftice,  all  its  natural  properties 
in  its  detached  fimple  ftate. 

Scapenients,  whether  for  clocks  or  watches,  and  how¬ 
ever  various,  may  be  reduced  to  four  kinds:  the  recoiling 
fcapement;  the  dead-beat;  the  horizontal,  which  is  fimi- 
lar  in  effeft  to  the  dead-beat;  and  the  free  or  detached 
fcapement. 

1.  The  old  recoiling  fcapement yvt\\\zh.  has  been  in  ufe  for 
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clocks  and  watches  ever  fince  their  firft  appearance  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  is  extremely  Ample;  and  its  mode  of  operation  is  too 
obvious  to  need  much  explanation.  In  fig.51,  Plate VIII. 
XY  reprefents  a  horizontal  axis,  to  which  the  pendulum 
P  is  attached  by  a  flender  rod,  or  otherwife.  This  axis 
has  two  leaves  (pallets)  C  and  D,-attached,  one  near  each 
end,  and  not  in  the  fame  plane,  but  lb  that  when  the 
pendulum  hangs  perpendicularly,  and  at  reft,  the  piece 
C  inclines  a  few  degrees  to  the  right  hand,  and  D  as  much 
to  the  left.  They  commonly  make  an  angle  ot  from  70 
to  90  degrees.  AFB  reprefents  awheel  turning  round 
on  a  perpendicular  axisEO,  in  the  .order  of  the  letters 
A  FEB.  The  teeth  of  this  wheel  are  cut  into  the  form 
of  the  teeth  of  a  law,  leaning  forward,  in  the  direction  of 
the  motion  of  the  rim.  As  they  fomewhat  relemble  the 
points  of  an  old-falhioned  royal  diadem,  this  wheel  has 
got  the  name  of  the  crown  wheel.  In  watches  it  is  often 
called  the  balance-wheel,  or  fcapement-wkeel.  The  number 
of  the  teeth  is  generally  odd,  9,  11,  13,  15,  or  17;  fo 
that,  when  one  of  them  B  is  preiTing  on  a  pallet  D,  the 
eppofite  pallet  C  is  in  the  fpace  between  two  teeth  A  and 
I.  The  figure  reprefents  the  pendulum  at  the  extremity 
of  its  excurfion  to  the  right  hand,  the  tooth  A  having 
Juft  efcaped  from  the  pallet  C,  and  the  tooth  B  having 
juft  dropped  on  the  pallet  D.  It  is  plain,  that  as  the  pen¬ 
dulum  now  moves  over  to  the  left,  in  the  arch  P  G,  the 
tooth  B  continues  to  prel's  on  the  pallet  D,  and  thus  acce¬ 
lerates  the  pendulum,  both  during  its  delcent  along  the 
arch  PH,  and  its  al'cent  along  the  arch  HG.  It  is  no.lefis 
evident,  that  when  the  pallet  D,  by  turning  round  the 
axis  XY,  raifes  its  point  above  the  plane  of  the  wheel, 
the  tooth  B  efcapes  from  it,  and  I  drops  on  the  pallet  C, 
which  is  now  nearly  perpendicular.  I  preffes  C  to  the 
light,  and  accelerates  the  motion  of  tire  pendulum  along 
the  arch  GP.  Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  this 
adion  of  the  wheel  in  maintaining  the  vibrations  of  the 
pendulum.  We  can  eafiiy  perceive,  aifo,  that  when  the 
pendulum  is  hanging  perpendicularly  in  the  line  X II,  the 
tooth  B,  by  preiiing  on  the  pallet  D,  will  force  the  pen¬ 
dulum  a  little  way  to  the  left  of  the  perpendicular,  and 
will  force  it  lb  much  the  further  as  the  pendulum  is 
lighter;  and,  if  it  be  fufficiently  light,  it  will  be  forced  fo 
far  from  the  perpendicular,  that  the'  tooth  B  will  efcape, 
and  then  I  will  catch  on  C,  and  force  the  penduh  1  back 
to  P,  where  the  whole  operation  will  be  repeated. 

The  fame  effed  wlii  be  produced  in  a  more  remarkable 
degree,  if  the  rod  of  the  pendulum  be  continued  through 
the  axis  XY,  and  a  ball  Q  put  on  the  other  end  to  ba¬ 
lance  P.  And,  indeed,  this  is  the  contrivance  which  was 
firft  applied  to  clocks  all  over  Europe,  before  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  pendulum.  They  were  balance-clocks.  The 
force  of  the  wheel  was  of  a  certain  magnitude,  and  there¬ 
fore  able,  during  its  adion  on  a  pallet,  to  communicate  a 
certain  quantity _of  motion  and  velocity  to  the  balls  of 
the  balance.  When  the  tooth  B  efcapes  from  the  pallet 
D,  the  balls  are  then  moving  with  a  certain  velocity  and 
momentum.  In  this  condition,  the  balance  is  checked  by 
the  tooth  I  catching  on  the  pallet  C.  But  it  is  not  in- 
llantly  flopped;  it  continues  its  motion  a  little  to  the  left, 
and  the  pallet  C  forces  the  tooth  I  a  little  backward.  But 
it  cannot  force  it  fo  far  as  to  efcape  over  the  top  of  the 
tooth  I ;  becaufe  all  the  momentum  of  the  balance  was 
generated  by  the  force  of  the  tooth  B  ;  and  the  tooth  I  is 
equally  powerful.  Befides,  when  I  catches  on  C,  and  <1 
continues  its  motion  to  the  left,  its  lower  point  applies 
to  the  face  of  the.  tooth.  I,  which  now  acts,  on  the  balance 
by  a  long  and  powerful  lever,  and  foon  ftops  its  further 
motion  in  that  direction ;  and  now,  continuing  to  prefs 
on  C,  it  .urges  the  balance  in  the  opposite  direction.  Thus 
we  fee  that  in  a  fcapement. of  this  kind  the  motion  of  the 
wheel  mull  be  very  hobbling  and  unequal,  making  a  great- 
ftep  forward,  and  a  ihort  llep  backward,  at  every  beat. 
This  has  occafioned  the  contrivance  to  get  the  name  of 
the  recoiling  Jcapancnt,  or  the  fcapement  of  recoil.  This  ig- 
the  fcapement  kill  in  ufe  for  common  pocket-watches. 


In  this  fcapement  the  vibrations  are  quicker  than  if 
the  balance  or  pendulum  vibrated  freely :  for  the  recoil 
fhortens  the  afcending  part  of  the  vibration,  by  contract¬ 
ing  the  extent  of  the  arc,  and  the  re-aftion  of  the  wheel 
accelerates  the  defcending  part  of  the  vibration.  In  this 
fcapement,  too,  if  the  maintaining  power  be  increafed,  the 
vibrations  will  be  performed  in  larger  arcs,  but  in  lefs 
time:  becaufe  the  greater  preflure  of  the  crown-wheel  on 
the  pallet  will  caufe  the  balance  to  vibrate  through  larger 
arcs ;  and  the  time  will  be  lefs  increafed  on  this  account 
than  it  will  be  diminifhed  by  the  acceleration  that  preflure 
gives  to  the  balance  and  the  diminution  of  the  time  of 
recoil. 

The  preceding  fcapement  not  being  well  adapted  to 
fuch  vibrations  as  are  performed  through  arcs  of  a  few- 
degrees  only,  another  conftrudion  has  been  made  which 
has  been  in  co.nftant  ufe  for  about  a  century  in  clocks,  with 
a  long  pendulum  beating  feconds.  In  fig.  52,  AB  repre¬ 
fents  a  vertical  fcapement-wheel  called  the  fwing-wheel, 
having  thirty  teeth.  C  D  reprefents  a  pair  of  pallets  con¬ 
nected  together,  and  moveable  in  conjunction  with  the 
pendulum  on  the  centre  or  axis  F.  One  tooth  of  the 
wheel,  as  fhown  in  the  figure,  refts  on  the  inclined  furface 
of  the  inner  part  of  the  pallet  C ;  on  which  its  difpofition 
to  Aide  tends  to  throw  the  point  of  the  pallet  further  from 
the  centre  of  the  wheel,  and  confequently  affifts  the  vibra¬ 
tion  in  that  direction.  While  the  pallet  C  moves  out¬ 
wards,  and  the  wheel  advances,  the  point  of  the  pallet  D 
of  courfe  approaches  towards  the  centre  in  the  opening 
between  the  two  neareft  teeth  ;  and,  whan  the  ading  tooth 
of  the  wheel  (lips  off,  or  efcapes  from  the  pallet  C,  ano¬ 
ther  tooth  on  the  oppofite  fide  immediately  falls  on  the 
exterior  inclined  face  of  D,  and  by  a  fimilar  operation 
tends  to  pufh  that  pallet  from  the  centre.  The  returning- 
vibration  is  thus  affifted  by  the  wheel,  while  the  pallet  C 
moves  towards  the  centre,  and  receives  the  fucceeding 
tooth  of  the  wheel,  after  the  efcape  from  the  point  of  D. 
Thus  may  the  alternation  be  conceived  to  go  on  without 
limit. 

In  this  fcapement,  as  well  as  the  former,  the  vibrating 
part  is  conftantly  under  the  influence  of  the  maintaining 
power,  except  during  the  interval  of  the  drop,  or  actual 
efcape  of  the  wheel  from  one  pallet  to  the  other.  One 
principal  recommendation  of  this  fcapement  feerns  to  have 
been  the  facility  with  which  it  affords  an  index  for  fe¬ 
conds  in  the  face  of  the  dock.  Though  the  pendulum,, 
according  to  this  conftrudion,  is  conftantly  connected 
with  the  maintaining  power  in  a  clock,  yet  the  variations 
of  that  power  have  not  the  fame  mifchievous  efted  as  in 
a  watch,  becaufe  the  momentum  of  the  pendulum,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  impulfe  of  the  maintaining  power,  is  pro- 
digioufly  greater  in  the  former  of  thefe  inftruments.  A 
very  confiderable  change  in  the  maintaining  power  of  a 
clock  with  a  long  pendulum  will  only  caufe  a  variation. 
of  a.  few  feconds  in  the  daily  rate. 

2-.  Mr.  Graham’s  fcapement,  already  fpoken  of,  was  a 
confiderable  improvement  upon  that  juft  defcribed.  He 
took  off  part  of  the  Hope  furtheft  from  the  points  of  the 
pallets ;  and  inftead  of  that  part  he  formed  a  circular  or 
cylindrical  face,  having  its  axis  in. the  centre  of  motion. 
Pallets  of  this  kind:  are  fhown  at  the  lower  part  of  fig.  52, 
at  E  and  G,  having  H-  for  their  centre  or.  axis.  A  tooth 
of  the  wheel  is  feen  reftirrg  upon  the  circular  inner  furface 
of  the  pallet  G,  which  therefore  is  not  affeded  by  the 
wheel,  excepting  fo  far  as  its  motion,  arifing  from  any 
other  caufe,  may  be  affected  by  the  fridion  of  the  tooth ; 
and  this  refiftance  is  exceedingly  minute,  not  amounting 
to  one-eighth  of  the  preflure  on  the  arch.  Nay,  we  think 
it  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Coulomb,  that,  in  the 
cafe  of  fuch  minute  preflures  on  a  furface  covered  with, 
oil,  there  is  no  fenfible-retardation  analogous  to  that  pro¬ 
duced  by  fridion,  and  that,  what  retardation  we  obferve 
arifes  entirely  from  the  damminefs  of  the  oil:.  If  the  vi¬ 
bration  of  the  pendulum  be  fuppofed  to  carry  G  outwards,, 
the  Hope  furface  will  be  brought  to  the  point.of.the  tooth,  , 
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which  will  Aide  along  it,  and  urge  the  pallet  outwards 
during  this  Aiding  action.  When  the  tooth  has  fallen 
front  the  point  of  this  pallet,  an  oppoAte  tooth  will  be 
received  on  the  circular  furface  of  E,  and  will  not  affeift 
the  variation,  excepting  when  the  Aope  furface  of  E  is 
carried  out  fo  as  to  fuffer  the  tooth  to  Aide  along  it.  This 
contrivance  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  dead-beat,  or 
dead-fcapement ;  becaufe  the  feconds  index  Hands  Hill  after 
each  drop,  whereas  the  index  of  a  clock  with  a  recoiling 
fcapement  is  always  in  motion,  hobbling  backward  and 
forward.  In  this  fcapement,  an  increafe  of  the  maintain¬ 
ing  power  renders  the  vibrations  larger  and  flower:  be¬ 
caufe  the  greater  preA'ure  of  the  tooth  on  the  edge  of  the 
pallet  throws  it  round  through  a  greater  arch;  and  its  in- 
creafed  preA’ure  on  both  furfaces  of  the  pallet  retards  its 
motion. 

3.  The  effect  of  the  fcapement  which  has  been  called 
horizontal,  becaufe  the  laft  wheel  in  watches  of  this  con- 

II  ruction  has  its  plane  parallel  to  the  reft  of  the  fyflem,  is 
Jimilar  to  that  of  the  dead-beat  fcapement  of  Graham.  In 
fig.  53,  the  horizontal  fcapement-wheel  is  feen  with  twelve 
teeth,  upon  each  of  which  is  fixed  a  fmall  wedge  fup- 
ported  above  the  plane  of  the  wheel,  as  may  be  feen  at 
the  letters  A  and  B.  On  the  verge  of  the  balance  there 
is  fixed  part  of  a  hollow  cylinder  of  fteel  or  other  hard 
material,  the  imaginary  axis  of  which  paifes  through  the 
pivots  of  the  verge.  C  reprelents  this  cylindrical  piece, 
into  which  the  wegde  D  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  fallen. 
While  the  vibration  caufes  the  cylindrical  piece  to  revolve 
in  the  direction  which  carries  its  anterior  edge  towards 
■the  axis  of  the  wheel,  the  point  of  the  wedge  will  merely 
rub  the  internal  furface,  and  no  othenvife  affect  the  vi¬ 
bration  of  the  balance  than  by  retarding  its  motion.  But, 
when  the  return  of  the  vibration  clears  the  cylinder  of 
the  point  of  the  wedge  D,  the  wheel  will  advance,  and 
the  Aope  furface  of  the  wedge  acting  againft  the  edge  of 
the  cylinder  will  afiift  the  vibration  of  the  balance.  When 
the  edge  of  the  cylinder  arrives  at  the  outer  point  of  the 
wedge  D,  its  pofterior  edge  muff  arrive  at  the  pofition 
denoted  by  the  dotted  lines  of  continuation  ;  immediately 
after  which  the  wedge  or  tooth  E  will  arrive  at  the  pofi¬ 
tion  e ,  and  reft  on  the  outer  furface  of  the  cylinder,  where 
it  will  produce  no  other  effect  than  that  of  retardation 
from  friftion,  as  was  remarked  with  regard  to  the  wedge 
D,  until  the  courfe  of  the  vibration  Aiall  bring  the  pofte¬ 
rior  edge  of  the  cylinder  clear  of  the  point  of  the  wedge. 

III  this  laft  fituation,  the  wedge  will  a£t  on  the  edge  of 
the  cylinder,  and  afiift  the  vibration,  as  in  the  former  cafe, 
until  that  edge  Aiall  arrive  at  the  outer  or  pofterior  point 
of  the  wedge;  immediately  after  which  the  leading  point 
will  fall  on  the  inner  furface  of  the  cylinder  in  the  firft 
pofition,  as  was  lliown  in  the  wedge  D. 

Horizontal  watches  were  greatly  efteemed  during  the 
laft  thirty  years,  until  lately,  when  they  gave  place  to 
thofe  conftructions  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  de¬ 
tached  or  free  lcapements.  In  the  common  fcapement, 
fig.  51,  an  increafe  of  the  maintaining  power  increafes  the 
recoil  and  accelerates  the  vibrations :  but  with  the  hori¬ 
zontal  fcapement  there,  is  no  recoil ;  and  an  increafe  of 
the  maintaining  power,  though  it  may  enlarge  the  arc  of 
vibration,  will  not  necefiarily  diminim  or  alter  the  time. 
It  is  accordingly  found,  that  the  experiment  of  altering 
the  maintaining  power  by  the  application  of  the  key,  does 
not  alter  the  rate  in  the  fame  perceptible  manner  as  in 
commdn  watches. 

4.  Fig.  54,  reprefents  the  free  or  detached  fcapement  of 
our  belt  portable  time-pieces.  Fig.  55,  exhibits  a  part  of 
the  fcapement  on  a  larger  fcale;-  but  the  fame  letters  refer 
to  the  fame  parts  in  both  figures.  On  the  verge  of  the 
balance  is  fixed  a  circular  piece  of  lapphire,  or  of  hard 
fteel,  EL,  fig.  55,  out  of  which  a  fectoral  piece  is  cut. 
H  G  is  a  Itraight  lpring  fixed  near  its  extremity  H,  and 
having  at  the  other  extremity  a  pin  G,  againft  which  one 
of  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  D  refts  when  the  train  is  at  reft. . 
This  fpring  has  a  flight  tendency  towards  the  centre  of 
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the  wheel,  but  is  prevented  by  the  flop  K,  fig.  54,  from 
throwing  the  pin  further  inwards  tjian  juft  to  receive 
the  point  of  the  tooth.  I  is  a  very  fiender  fpring  fixed  at 
the  end  I,  and  preffing  very  flightly  againft  the  pin  G,  in 
a  direction  tending  to  throw  it  from  the  wheel  D,  but 
which,  on  account  of  the  greater  power  of  HG,  it  cannot 
effect.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  fpring  I  proceeds  a 
little  beyond  the  pin  G.  F  is  a  lever  proceeding  from  the 
verge  of  the  balance  directly  oppofite  the*  end  of  the  fprino- 
I,  and  long  enough  to  ftrike  it  in  its  vibration.  'The 
action  is  as  follows :  From  the  preffure  of  the  main  fpring, 
the'wheel,  fig.  55,  is  urged  from  D  towards  F,  but  is  pre¬ 
vented  from  moving  by  the  pin  G.  Let  the  balance  be 
made  to  vibrate,  and  the  lever  F  wall  move  through  the 
arc  F f,  ftrike.  the  inner  extremity  of  the  fpring  I,  and 
difplace  the  pin  G.  At  this  inftant  the  face  E,  which 
may  be  called  the  pallet,  will  have  arrived  at  the  pofition 
e,  againft  which  the  tooth  of  the  wheel  will  fall,  and  com¬ 
municate  its  impulfe  through  about  130  or  160  of  the  vi¬ 
bration.  But  F  quits  the  fpring  I  fooner  than  the  wheel 
quits  the  pallet  E,  and  consequently  the  pin  G  will  have 
returned  to  its  firft  ftation  before  the  wheel  can  have  ad¬ 
vanced  a  whole  tooth,  and  the  fpring  or  detent  HG  will 
receive  the  wheel  as  before,  immediately  after  its  efcape 
from  the  pallet.  The  returning  vibration  of  the  balance 
will  be  made  with  the  piece  EL  perfectly  at  liberty  be¬ 
tween  two  teeth  of  the  wheel,  as  in  the  Iketch,  and  the 
back  ftroke  of  the  lever  F  againft  the  tender  fpring  I  will 
have  no  effe6t  whatever  on  the  pin  G ;  this  fpring  being 
like  the  back  fpring  of  the  jacks  of  the  harpficliord,  ac¬ 
tive  in  one  direction  oniy.  The  third  vibration  of  the  ba¬ 
lance  will  unlock  the  detent  as  before  ;  the  impulfe  will 
again  be  given,  and  the  whole  procefs  will  be  repeated  : 
and  in  this  manner,  the  balance,  though  it  may  vibrate 
through  the  greateft  part  of  the  entire  circle,  will  be  en¬ 
tirely  free  of  the  works,  except  during  the  very  fmall  time 
of  the  drop  of  the  wheel. 

It  is  hardly  neceflarjf  to  make  any  remark  on  this  fcape¬ 
ment.  It  requires  little  or  no  oil;  and  when  all  the  parts, 
particularly  the  balance-fpring,  are  duly  adjufted,  it  is 
found  that  a- very  great  variation  in  the  firft  mover  will 
remarkably  alterthe  arc  of  vibration  without  affefting  the 
rate.  The  piece  EL  might  have  confifted  of  a  fingle  pal- 
letsor  arm,  inftead  of  a  portion  of  a  circle  or  cylinder; 
but  fuch  a  piece  w'ould  have  been  rather  I'efs  convenient 
to  make  in  fapphire,  or  ruby,  as  in  the  beft  time-pieces, 
and  would  alio  have  been  lefs  ufeful.  For,  if  by  any  ac¬ 
cident  or  fliock  the  pin  G  fliould  be  difplaced  for  an  in¬ 
ftant,  the  wheel  D  will  not  run'  down,  becaufe  it  will  be 
caught  upon  the  circular  furface  of  EL.  It  is  indeed 
very  ealy  to  obferve,  that  the  piece  E  L  would  operate 
without  the  detent,  though  with  much  fridtion  during 
the  time  of  repole.  The  tooth  of  the  wheel  would  in  that 
onfe  reft  upon  its  circular  face. 

Moft  of  the  improved  time-pieces  lately  produced  are 
upon  the  principle  of  the  detached  fcapement  combined 
with  the  dead-beat;  for  it  is  univerfally  found  that  clocks 
and  chronometers  formed  with  detached  lcapements  re- 
gilter  time  with  more  accuracy  than  others.  The  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  detachment  does  not  exceed  one  fecond  in  any 
of  thefe  hitherto  made;  at  the  end  of  that  period,  the 
pendulum  or  balance  comes  again  into  contact  with  the 
train,  receives  a  new  impulle,  and  is  again  detached. 
Mr.  Congreve  (Patent,  dated  Aug.  1808)  propofes  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  period  of  the  detachment  much  beyond  the  com¬ 
mon  time ;  fome  of  his  methods  ;how  how  to  do  this  for 
the  fpace  of  a  minute  ;  and,  though  the  principle  of  one 
of  his  inventions  can  extend  it  much  longer,  not  having 
any  limits  but  what  conveniency  may  allign,  yet  this 
period  is  fully  fufficient  for  every  purpofe  required,  and 
will  probably  be  that  fixed  on  for  ufe,  on  account  of  its 
being  one  of  the  chief  divifions  of  time. 

Two  primary  methods  of  effecting  the  above  purpofes 
are  detailed  in  the  fpecification  annexed  to  his  patent. 
The  firft  relates  to  a  new  mode  of  mealuring  time  ;  the 
1  fecond 
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feeond  to  means  of  prolonging  the  duration  of  the  fcape- 
ment  of  common  pendulums  and  balances. 

The  new  mode  of  meafuving  time  confifts  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  fpace  which  a  ball  will  pafs  on  a  plane  inclined 
in  a  given  angle,  in  a  fecond,  or  other  determinate  period. 
The  machinery  by  which  the  patentee  propofes  to  apply 
this  principle  is  of  different  forts,  but  all  very  fimple. 
The  firfh  method  is  by  a  ftraight  tube  placed  on  the  top 
of  an  axis  inclined  a  little  from  the  upright,  fo  as  to  give 
the  tube  that  degree  of  hope,  which  experience  deter¬ 
mines  will  admit  a  ball  to  run  from  its  upper  to  its  lower 
extremity  in  a  given  time.  The  axis  is  connedted  with 
the  train  by  a' pinion  attached  to  it;  and  is  prevented 
from  revolving  by  a  detent  that  locks  on  the  lower  end 
of  the  tube,  and  which  is  difengaged  by  the  force  with 
which  a  ball,  enclofed  in  the  tube,  falls  againft  it  in  run¬ 
ning  down  from  the  upper  part.  When  the  tube  is  un¬ 
locked,  it  is  turned  half  round  by  the  train,  and  its  other 
extremity  defcends  to  the  detent  on  account  of  the  obli¬ 
quity  of  its  axis,  and  is  held  by  it,  till  the  ball  (which 
has  in  the  mean  time  been  railed  to  its  greateft  elevation 
by  the  afcent  of  the  end  of  the  tube,  where  it  had  ar¬ 
rived)  falls  down  to  again  fet  it  free. 

The  proportion  of  time  in  which  a  ball  will  pafs  through 
a  tube  fix  inches  long,  Mr.  Congreve  afferts  to  be  equal 
to  that  of  the  vibration  of  a  pendulum  7  feet  4‘038  inches 
in  length,  and  that  it  will  make  forty  beats  in  a  minute ; 
but,  as  he  has  not  mentioned  the  angle  in  which  the  tube 
is  to  be  inclined  to  the  horizon,  farther  than  Hating  to 
be  “a  little  inclined,”  no  great  benefit  can  be  derived 
from  this  information;  this  point  Hill  remaining  to  be 
decided  by  experiment.  The  revolution  of  the  axis  re¬ 
gisters  the  time  on  dials  by  wheels,  divided  in  the  ufual 
manner,  connected  with  its  pinions.  The  aflion  of  the 
revolving  tube  and  ball  in  meafuring  time,  is  partly  that 
of  a  revolving  pendulum,  where  the  centre  of  gravity 
ofcillates,  and  partly  that  of  a  ball  rolling  down  an  in¬ 
clined  plane.  The  time  is  regulated  in  this  machine  by  a 
finall  hand,  which  increafes  or  diminifhes  the  inclination 
of  the  tube  and  its  axis,  according  as  it  is  moved. 

In  the  fecond  method,  five  ftraight  tubes,  inclined  in 
the  fame  angle,  are  connected  in  fucceflion  on  the  face  of 
a  vertical  wheel  in  alternately  reverfed  order,  fo  that  a 
ball  placed  at  the  upper  end  of  the  highelt  Ihall  run  down 
from  it  into  the  next,  and  fucceflively  through  all,  chang¬ 
ing  its  direction  at  each  tube.  When  the  ball  arrives  at 
the  bottom  of  the  loweft  tube,  it  difengages  a  catch,  and 
the  vertical  wheel,  being  then  fet  free,  is  inftantly  turned 
half  round  ;  the  tube  which  was  loweft  is,  with  the  ball 
in  it,  raifed  to  the  top,  the  other  end  of  the  train  of  tubes 
falls  into  the  detent,  and  the  ball  again  runs  down  to 
again  difengage  the  wheel.  Six  feconds  will  be  confirmed 
In  the  running  down  of  the  ball,  and  the  turning  of  the 
wheel ;  fo  that  fewer  wheels  will  be  neceftary  in  the  train 
in  this  mode  than  the  firft,  and  the  detachment  will  be 
Garried  with  it  to  as  great  an  extent  as  with  a  pendulum 
1 16  feet  8-6o8  inches  in  length  in  the  common  method. 

The  third  method  increafes  the  duration  of  the  detach¬ 
ment  ftiil  more  than  the  fecond.  In  it  a  plane,  fourteen 
inches  long  and  eight  wide,  is  balanced  on  a  knife-edge 
fufpenfion,  fo  that  it  may  be  inclined  in^a  certain  fmall 
angle  at  either  fide  by  a  fmall  force;  along  the  face  of  this 
plane  thirty  grooves  are  joined  in  fucceftion  to  each  other 
from  fide  to  fide,  fo  as  to  form  the  fame  angles  with  each 
alternately ;  by  which  means  a  ball  placed  at  the  top  of 
the  plane  will  run  down  from  fide  to  fide  out  of  one 
groove  into  another,  till  it  reaches  the  bottom,  where  its 
impetus  difcharges  a  detent  that  retains  the  plane  in  its 
inclination  on  that  fide.  The  train  of  the  clock  is  fo 
managed,  that  by  a  crank,  or  fome  fimilar  movement,  on 
the  detent  being  difengaged,  the  plane  is  inftantly  inclined 
in  the  contrary  direftion,  and  its  lower  part  locked  in 
another  detent ;  the  ball,  by  this  movement  being  at  the 
fame  time  raifed  to  its  firft  elevation,  defcends  through 
the  grooves  back  again  till  it  reaches  the  fecond  detent, 
Vot..  X.  No.  664., 
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which  it  unlocks  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  firft  ;  the  in¬ 
clination  of  the  plane  is  then  reverfed  by  the  train  to  its 
firft  pofition,  and  the  above  movements  are  repeated  as 
long  as  the  primary  moving  force  operates  on  the  train. 
The  degree  of  inclination  of  the  plane  is  fuch,  that  the 
ball  traverfes  the  thirty  grooves  along  its  lurface,  and  its 
inclination  is  reverfed,  exactly  in  one  minute.  A  bridge' 
is  placed  along  the  plane,  under  the  arches  of  which  the 
ball  pafi'es,  and  (hows  the  feconds  by  the  figures  placed 
over  them,  which  are  contrived  fo  as  to  be  fhifted  in  the 
turning  of  the  plane,  in  fitch  a  manner  as  always  to  have 
the  numerical  order  in  the  direction  in  which  the  ball  is 
moving.  A  fpring  is  mentioned  to  be  fo  placed  at  each 
extremity  of  the  plane,  that,  when  the  ball  touches  the 
detent,  it  gives  it  an  impulie  in  the  contrary  direftion  to 
its  former  motion,  to  prevent  lofs  of  time  during  the  fhift- 
ing  of  the  plane ;  but  the  machine  would  perform  better 
without  this  addition.  Small  brafs  reflectors  are  alfo  to 
be  fixed  at  each  angle  where  the  grooves  meet,  which,  the 
patentee  erroneoufly  Hates,  will  deftroy  the  whole  of  the 
momentum  of  the  ball  acquired  in  each  traverfe.  The 
detachment  in  this  machine  will  be  continued  as  long  as 
could  be  effected  in  the  common  method,  by  a  pendulum 
of  the  vaft  length  of  1 1,788  feet  4’8oo  inches  ;  and  by  its 
great  duration,  the  weight  or  fpring  of  a  common  eight- 
day  clock,  with  a  train  of  no  more  teeth,  will  continue 
its  motion  for  480  days  :  or  a  proportionally  lefs  power, 
and  Ampler  train,  may  be  ufed  for  the  firft  period. 

A  fourth  method  of  regulating  the  fcapement  is  de- 
fcribed,  in  which  two  balls  move  in  three  troughs  or  tubes, 
arranged  in  an  equilateral  triangle  on  the  face  of  a  vertical 
wheel;  but  it  poifefles  no  property  fufficiently  remarkable 
to  merit  farther  defcription,  and  feems  only  inferted  to 
guard  againll  unjuft  imitations  of  the  principle,  which  the 
patentee  intends  fhould  include  “  every  poflible  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  defcent  of  l’olid  bodies  or  fluids,  down  inclined 
planes,  to  the  increafe  of  the  duration  of  detachment  be¬ 
tween  the  regulating  organ  of  clocks  and  their  maintain¬ 
ing  powers.” 

The  patentee  after  this  defcribes  the  fecond  chief  part 
of  his  inventions  for  protradted  detachments,  in  which 
the  time  is  regulated  by  the  pendulums  or  balances  in 
common  ufe.  To  increafe  the  detachments  of  a  pendu¬ 
lum,  two  pallets  are  connected  with  it  of  the  Ufual  form  ; 
which  act  on  a  very  light  vertical  fwing-wheel  of  thirty 
teeth,  and  turn  it  round  by  their  motion,  when  the  pen¬ 
dulum  is  made  to  olcillate;  a  pin  projedts  from  the  face 
of  this  fwing-wheel,  which  at  each  revolution  raifes  a 
detent,  that  unlocks  another  fwing-wheel  of  fixty  teeth, 
connedted  with  the  train,  which  immediately  gives  a  frefli 
impulfe  to  the  pendulum  by  a  third  pallet  attached  to  ifi 
for  this  purpole.  The  pendulum  advances  the  fmall 
fwing-wheel  one  tooth  every  fecond,  fo  that  it  only  comes 
into  contadl  with  the  train  once  in  a  minute,  and  will  of 
courfe  be  detached  from  it  fifty-nine  parts  out  of  fixty  of 
the  whole  time.  The  operation  of  turning  the  light 
lwing-wheel  will  have  fo  much  lefs  effeft  on  the  regula¬ 
rity  of  the  pendulum,  than  that  of  railing  detents  every 
fecond  in  the  ufual  mode,  that  this  method  is  evidently 
much  fuperior  to  it;  and  will  have  befides  the  advantage* 
of  not  requiring  a  train  by  many  degrees  fo  complicated, 
or  formed  by  fuch  nice  workmanfhip,  in  common  with 
the  various  other  methods  firft  defcribed.  One  of  the 
lwing-wheels  revolves  in  a  minute,  and  the  other  in  an 
hour,  and  they  may  carry  hands  to  Ihow'  the  ufual  divi- 
ftons  of  thefe  periods.  With  thefe  wheels  only  one  pi¬ 
nion  and  a  very  fmall  weight  will  be  neceftary  for  an 
eight-day  clock;  and  a  year-clock  may  be  made,  with 
only  two  pinions  and  the  ordinary  train  of  an  eight-day 
clock,  to  go  with  a  very  little  more  weight. 

It  is  evident  that  the  method  defcribed  for  pendulums, 
will  alfo  anfwer  for  the  fpring-balance  wheels  of  chrono¬ 
meters  and  w'atches.  A  pendulum,  the  patentee  thinks, 
may  be  detached  for  a  minute  ;  but  a  balance-wheel  he 
does  not  fuppofe  can  be  made  to  move  independent  of  the 
4  Q  train 
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train  for  more  than  from  five  to  ten,  or  perhaps  a  few 
more,  of  its  vibrations,  on  account  of  the  inferiority  of 
the  power,  which,  he  fuppofes,  its  fpring  will  have  in 
continuing  its  motion,  independent  of  the  train,  to  that 
which  gravity  poflefTes  in  moving  the  pendulum. 

Of  the  inventions  here  described,  we  prefer  that  moft 
on  which  Mr.  Congreve  feems  to  place  leaft  value,  by  the 
flight  manner  in  which  he  mentions  it.  The  importance 
of  improvements  in  modes  of  meafuring  time,  depends 
chiefly  on  their  being  applicable  to  nautical  purpofes  ; 
and  of  all  thofe  mentioned,  the  laft  is  the  only  one  which 
can  be  of  any  ufe  at  fea.  We  have  great  hopes  that  far¬ 
ther  trials  .and  experience  will  fhow  how  to  make  this 
principle  add  fo  much  to  the  accuracy  of  chronometers, 
that  the  longitude  may  be  afcertained  by  them  at  lea  to  a 
greater  precifion  than  has  hitherto  been  done,  the  great 
advantages  of  which  are  too  well  known  to  need  any  de¬ 
tail.  The  limits  of  the  detachment  of  balances  are  rated 
too  low  by  the  patentee  ;  of  which  he  may  find  a  fatif- 
f a £tory  proof  in  the  experiments  made  by  Defaguliers  to 
determine  the  agency  of  friftion-wheels  with  a  fpring- 
balance,  which  vibrated  fifty  times  before  it  flopped, 
though  loaded  with  a  confiderable  weight  on  its  axis;  and 
which,  when  quite  free,  moved  fo  long,  that  it  was  com¬ 
puted  a  point  on  the  rim  mull  have  traverfed  a  fpace 
equal  to  a  mile.  We  may  therefore  expect,  without  be- 
ing  too  fanguine,  that  a  balance-wheel  may  be  fo  con- 
ftrufted  as  to  aft  very  well  with  a  detachment  of  a  minute 
in  Mr.  Congreve’s  method ;  we  imagine  this  will  be  heft 
effected  by  increafing  the  length  of  the  balance-fpring ; 
and  the  method  propofed  by  the  patentee,  of  “increafing 
the  weight  of  the  balance  in  proportion  to  the  ftrength  of 
the  fpring,”  fhould  be  tried  with  various  lengths  of  fpring, 
till  the  belt  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  balance,  to  the 
length  and  ftrength  of  the  fpring,  for  protrafting  the  du¬ 
ration  of  the  detachment,  fhould  be  difcovered. 

Chronometers  of  this  description  will  require  fo  few 
parts,  and  fo  little  nice  workmanfhip,  that  they  may  cer¬ 
tainly  be  fold  to  good  profit,  at  a  much  inferior  rate  to  . 
any  yet  made,  and  thus  be  within  the  reach  of  every 
commander  of  a  fhip  above  the  rank  of  a  coafter. 

The  principle  of  keeping  time  with  a  p  rot  rafted  de¬ 
tachment,  by  balls  running  in  inclined  tubes,  or  troughs, 
is  very  ingenious ;  and  as  far  as  we  know  is  new.  In  Mr. 
Nicliolfon’s  Philofophical  Journal,  vol.  x.  p.  76,  Mr.  J. 
W.  Bofvvell  has  propofed  a  method  of  regulating  time  by 
a  ball  moving  in  a  trough,  applied  to  a  circular  pendulum ; 
and  by  a  cylinder  ofcillating  on  a  cycloidal  furface  to 
ferve  as  a  vibrating  pendulum,  which  would  be  free  from 
error  caufed  by  expanfion  or  contraction  of  dimenfions  ; 
and  has,  above  a  year  fince,  contrived  a  method  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  ofcillations  of  a  ball  in  a  cycloidal  trough,  aft  in 
the  fame  manner;  but  none  of  thefe  methods  Were  in¬ 
tended  to  continue  the  detachment  of  the  vibration  for 
more  than  a  fecond. 

The  rate  at  which  balls  roll  on  planes  inclined  in  dif¬ 
ferent  angles,  fiias  not  as  yet  been  reduced  to  any  certain 
rules,  and  therefore  muff  for  the  prefent  remain  in  inferior 
eftimation,  as  a  means  of  meafuring  time,  to  the  rate  at 
which  bodies  ofcillate  in  circular  and  cycloidal  curves, 
which  has  been  fo  w.ell  afcertained  by  our  moft  eminent 
philofophers  and  mathematicians;  and  for  this  reafon  the 
method  of  regulating  a  time-keeper  by  a  ball  ofcillating 
in  a  cycloidal  trough  muft  now  be  preferred  to  it.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  determine  exaftly  what  may  be  the  rank 
as  to  accuracy  which  the  ball  and  plane  may  attain  as  a 
regulator  of  time,  when  its  principles  are  minutely  invef- 
tigated  ;  but  to  give  it  in  its  prefent  imperfeft  form,  the 
fuperiority  to  others,  fo  well  known,  which  the  patentee 
has  done,  before  this  inveftigation  has  taken  place,  is 
premature,  and  not  flriftly  philofophical.  In  the  prefent 
hate  of  the  queftion  as  to  its  accuracy,  there  however  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  very  fufficient  for  the  regulation  of 
clocks  for  common  purpofes,  which  can  be  made  fo  cheaply 
on  this  principle,  that,  if  it  ever  comes  into  general  ufe, 


there  is  fcarcply  a  cottager  but  may  have  the  comfort  of 
poflefling  an  inftrument  for  meafuring  time  at  leaft  correft 
enough  for  his  occafions. 

The  patentee  has  been  erroneous  in  propofing  brafs  cfe- 
fleftors  for  deftroying  the  momentum  of  the  rolling  ball ; 
if  they  were  of  leather,  or  fome  other  foft  fubftance,  they 
would  in  fome  degree  have  the  effeft  propofed  ;  but  brals 
is  fo  elaftic,  that  the  ball  would  be  reflefted  from  it  with 
nearly  the  fame  force  with  which  it  ftruck  it ;  and  have 
its  momentum  and  velocity  thus  fo  increafed  at  every 
turn,  that  it  would  run  through  the  laft  trough,  or  groove, 
in  much  lefs  time  than  it  did  through  the  firlt;  this  re- 
flefting  of  the  ball  would  alfo  caufe  it  fometimes  to  leap 
over  a  part  of  the  groove  without  touching  it,  which 
would  be  another  caufe  of  inequality  of  motion,  and  of 
conlequent  inaccuracy. 

Another  deleft  in  the  fame  machine  (for  which  a  re¬ 
medy  has  been  propofed  by  the  patentee,  that  would  ra¬ 
ther  add  to  the  inaccuracy  than  remove  it,)  arifes  from 
the  inequality  of  the  time  fpent  in  reverfing  the  inclination 
of  the  plane  at  the  different  turns  ;  no  proviiion  is  made 
for  equalizing  this  motion,  and  it  is  evident  that  every 
cafual  inequality  of  the  aftion  of  the  prime  mover  muft 
caufe  its  velocity  to  vary,  and  that  the  changes  of  the 
denfity  of  the  air,  afting  on  fo  large  a  furface  as  m 
fquare  inches,  muft  alfo  influence  it  confiderably,  as  the 
effeft  of  thefe  will  be  multiplied  in  a  duplicate  ratio  to 
this  velocity ;  the  refiftance  of  the  air  to  a  body  in  motion 
being  in  that  proportion. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  way,  by  explaining  the  prin¬ 
ciples,  upon  which  horological  machines  acl,  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  their  component  parts,  we  proceed  to  defcribe  the 
machines  themfelves,  under  the  three  heads  of  Clocks, 
Watches,  and  Time-keepers  ;  underfianding  by  the  laft 
term  fuch  machines  as  cannot  with  flrift  propriety  be  in¬ 
cluded  under  either  of  the  former,  though  either  or  both 
of  the  former  we  are  aware  might  be  included  under  the 
latter. 

I.  Of  CLOCKS. 

From  what  has  been  faid  in  the  introduftion  to  this 
article,  and  from  the  teftimonies  which  have  been  there 
adduced  refpefting  the  origin  of  a  clock,  the  conclulion 
to  be  drawn  is,  that  this  machine  is  neither  of  fo  ancient 
a  date  as  fome  writers  fuppofe,  nor  yet  among  thofe  more 
recent  inventions  which  are  placed  in  the  laft  two  cen¬ 
turies  ;  and  that  the  inventor  is  not  certainly  known , 
Fer.  Berthoud,  who  has  written  more  volumes  on  the 
fubjeft  of  clock-work  than  any  other  man,  concludes  his 
refearches  with  a  belief,  founded  in  ftrong  probability, 
that  a  clock  is  not  the  invention  of  any  one  man,  but  an 
affemblage  of  fucceffive  inventions,  each  of  which  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  a  feparate  contriver ;  for  inflance — 1_  Wheel-work 
was  known  in  the  time  of  Archimedes,  a.  The  weight 
.applied  as  a  maintaining  power  had  at  firft  a  fly,  moft 
likely  fimilar  to  that  of  a  kitchen  jack.  3.  The  ratchet- 
wheel  and  click,  for  winding  up  a  heavy  weight  without 
detaching  the  teeth  of  the  great  wheel,  was  found  the 
next  indifpenfable  contrivance.  4.  The  regulation  of  the 
'fly,  depending  on  the  Hate  of  the  any  was  abandoned,  and 
a  balance  fubftituted.  5.  An  efcapement  confequently 
became  neceflary ;  which,  in  conjunftio.n  with  the  ba¬ 
lance,  conftituted  a  more  regular  check  upon  the  ten¬ 
dency  which  a  falling  weight  has  to  accelerate  its  velo¬ 
city,  than  a  fly  ufed  a  regulator  could  of  itfelf  be.  6.  The 
application  of  a  dial-plate  and  hand,  to  indicate  the  hours, 
was  the  confequence  of  the  regularity  introduced  into 
the  going  part  of  the  mechanilin.  And,  laftly,  the  link¬ 
ing  portion,  to  proclaim  at  a  diftance,  without  the  aid  of  a 
watching-man,  the  hour  that  was  indicated  ;  completed 
the  lift  of  inventions.  Such  a  fucceflion  of  ingenious  con¬ 
trivances,  introduced  by  different  men,  to  improve  upon 
the  .firil  rude  inftrument,  is  perfeftly  analogous  to  the 
lucceflive  improvements  which  the  prefent  clock  has  ex¬ 
perienced  at  different  periods. 

According 
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According  to  Dr.  Derham,  the  oldeft  Englifh  clock  ex¬ 
tant  is  in  a  turret  of  the  palace  at  Hampton  Court,  con¬ 
tracted  in  the  year  1 5+0,  which  time  was  in  the  reign  of 
king  Henry  VIII.  by  a  maker  whole  initials  are  N.  O. 
When  we  eoniider  that  this  clock  contains  mechanifm 
for  rep  relenting  the  motions  of  fome  of  the  heavenly  bo¬ 
dies,  and  that  the  celebrated  Copernicus  was  living  at  the 
time  of  its  date,  and  had  not  publilhed-  his  book  On  the 
Revolutions  of  the  Celeftial  Orbs  ;  when  we  reflect  alfo, 
that  more  than  a  century  elapfed  after  this  time  before 
the  pendulum  was  applied  as  the  regulator  of  clocks  j 
thefe  confiderations  appear  fufficiently  interefling  to  in¬ 
duce  a  minute  examination  of  this  ancient  clock,  parti¬ 
cularly  of  that  part  of  it  which  conllitules  its  celeltial 
mechanilm.  The  account  of  the  wheel- work  which  pro¬ 
duces  the -celeftial  motions,  from  Dr  Derham’s  Artificial 
Clock-maker,  publilhed  in  1714  (third  edition,)  we  lhall 
copy  in  i;is  own  words.  “The  Hampton-  Court  clock,” 
fays  the  doctor,  <£  fhows  the  time  of  the  day,  and  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  fun  and  moon  through  all  the  degrees  of  the 
zodiac,  together  with  the  matters  depending  thereon,  as 
the  day  of  the  month,  the  fun’s  and  moon’s  places  in  the 
zodiac,  moon’s  fouthing,  & c.  To  flio'w  how  completely 
(for  that  age)  the  wheel-work  is  laid  under  the  moving 
part  of  the  dial-plate,  I  have  given  the  calliper  thereof, 
which  reprefents  the  feveral  wheels  and  pinions  only 
which  lie  under  the  dial-plate,  and  drive  the  feveral  mo¬ 
tions  in  this  manner.  In  the  centre  of  all,  both  the  dial- 
plate  and  its  wheel-work  are  placed  on  a  fixed  arbor, 
which  hath  a  pinion  on  the  end  of  it,  which  drives  both 
the  folar  and  lunar  motions,  by  means  of  a  large  wheel  of 
2SS  teeth  turning  round  upon  it  once  in  24  hours,  which 
large  wheel  is  drawn  round  by  a  pinion  of  12,  fixed  on 
the  arbor  of  the  great  wheel  within  the  clock,  which 
turneth  round  once  in  an  hour.  The  wheel  28S,  thus 
turning  round  in  24  hours,  carries  about  with  it  the 
wheel  37,  and  its  pinion  of  7  leaves,  as  alfo  the  other 
prickt  (dotted)  wheel,  and  its  pinion,  on  the  other  fide. 
The  pinion  7,  of  the  wheel  37,  drives  another  wheel  of 
45  teeth,  which  carries  round  the  moon’s  ring  or  circle. 
On  the  oppofite  fide  the  aforelaid  pinion  8  drives  round 
the  prickt  wheel,  whole  pinion  drives  a  wheel  of  29  teeth, 
whole  pinion,  of  12  leaves,  drives  round  the  wheel  132 
that/carries  the  fun  and  the  zodiacal  matters.  Thefe  were 
the  numbers  of  the  wheel-work  (continues  the  doftor) 
remaining  in  the  year  1711;  but  the  prickt  wheel  and  pi¬ 
nion  were  taken  out  formerly  by  fome  ignorant  work¬ 
man  that  was  not  able  otherwife  to  amend  the  clock;  but 
were  l'upplied,  and  the  whole  movement  repaired  lately, 
by  that  ikilful  artift,  Mr.- Lang.  Bradley,  in  Fenchurch- 
Itreet,  London.” 

Bradley  however  made  more  alterations  than  thefe,  or 
the  clock  mull  have  fince  been  very  confiderably  altered 
indeed  ;  for  at  prefent  the  whole  of  both  the  annual  and 
lunar  movements  are  different  from  the  original  ones  re¬ 
corded  by  Dr.  Derham. 

The  lunar  movement  is  11=  29|  days,  and  the 
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•annual  one  —  -j-  —  +— =  365  •  exactly.  The  prefent 

central  pinion  is  a  double  one  confifting  of  a  10  an*’  a  12, 
fixed  as  the  former  one  of  8  is  defcribed  to  have  been, 
and  pinned  together;  they  are  made  of  box,  as  are  alfo 
•the  pinions  of  7  and  9,  to  prevent  their  cankering,  or 
cxyding  as  it  is  now  called  ;  and  both  the  trains  are  ar¬ 
ranged  as -already  decribed.  The  wheel,  of  42  is  made  of 
brals ;  but  the  reft,  being  very  large,  are  made  of  iron'. 
The  great  wheel  of  288,  which  connects  the  clock-work 
with  the  aftronomical  movements,  appears  to  be  the  only 
portion  of  the  original  work,  bc-th  by  its  marks  of  anti¬ 
quity-  and  the  number  of  its  teeth,  which  are  cut  on  the 
inner  edge  of  its  circular  part;  there  are  two  crofs  bars 
riveted  to  this  indented  rim  to  carry  the,  heavenly  move¬ 
ments;  and, vas!  there  is  no  counterpoif'e  to  thefe,  it  was 
•lufipe&ed  at  the  time  that  .their  rifmg  and  falling  weight 
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would  alternately  accelerate  and  retard  the  going  of  the 
clock,  which  is  connefted  with  it  by  means  of  an  hori¬ 
zontal  arbor  about  three  yards  long  by  eftimation  ;  ac- 
cordingly,  on  inquiry,  it  turned  out  that  the  time  of  the 
day  indicated  is  lonietimes  5  minutes  or  more  too  back, 
and  again  as  much  too  forward  on  the  Jame  day,  every 
day,  which  circumllance  had  not  before  been  accounted 
for. 

The  infcription  “  L.  Bradley,  1711,”  is  marked  on  the 
frame  of  the  going-part  of  the  clock,  which  has  evidently 
been  new,  either  all  of  it  at  that  time,  or  fome  part  of  it 
fince,  fo  that  what  the  original  regulator  was,  does  not 
appear,  nor  are  the  initials  N.  O.  to  be  found  at  prefent. 
There  are  three  barrels  and  weights,  one  for  the  going- 
part,  which  has  a  very  heavy  long  pendulum ;  one  for  the 
ftriking-part ;  and  one  for  linking  the  quarters':  the  pre¬ 
fent  fcapement  is  a  pair  of  pallets  acting  alternately  into 
pins  projecting  from  the  plane  of  a  wheel  .with  a  horizon¬ 
tal  arbor,  which  kind  is  now  pretty  common  in  England, 
and,  according  to  Berthoud,  was  invented  by  M.  Amant, 
a  clock-maker  at  Paris,  late  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  Grole’s  Antiquities  it  is  faid  that  this  clock,  confi- 
derecl  as  an  allronomical  clock,  was  invented  by  Tom- 
pion  ;  but  this  account  cannot  be  true,  becaufe  that  fa¬ 
mous  artift  lived  in  Dr.  Derham’s  time,  a  century  and 
half  after  the  original  conftruftion  ;  he  may  in  all  proba¬ 
bility-have  been  employed  in  making  fome  of  the  altera¬ 
tions,  either  in  the  aftronomical  or  going  part. 

The  hand  and  divided  circles  are  in  the  following  or¬ 
der  on  the  face,  viz.  1.  Or  inmoft  lmall  circle — twice 
XII  for  moon’s  fouthing.  2.  Moon’s  age,  29 J.  3.  Eclip¬ 
tic  with  figns  and  days  of  the  month..  4.  Sun  and  hour 
hand  revolving  in  24'hours.  3. Twenty-four  hours,  marked 
L  II.  See.  The  moon’s  phafe  is  (liown  by  a  circular  hole 
cut  on  the  hour-index,  covering  more  or  lefs  of  a  black¬ 
ened  plate  placed  under  it  on  the  lunar  dial. 

There  is  faid  to  be  a  clock  at  Padua,  of  the  date  of 
1438,  which  points  out  the  hour  of  the  day,  the  days  of 
the  month,  the  motion  of  the  fun  through  the  twelve 
figns  of  the  zodiac,  and  the  afpefts  of  the  moon.  How¬ 
ever,  we  lhall  detain  the  reader  no  longer  upon  the  fub- 
jeft  of  ancient,  and  imperfect  machines,  but  proceed  im¬ 
mediately  to.  deferibe  the  common  thirty-hour  clock  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  prefent  improved  conftruftion.  On  the 
Horology  Plate  IX.  fig.  56  reprefieiits  the  profile  of  inch  a 
clock:  P  is  a  weight  that  is  fufpended  by, ;  a  rope  that 
wind.*  about  the  cylinder  or  barrel  C,  which,  is  fixed  upon 
the  axis  a,  a  ;  the  pivots  b,  b,  go  into  holes  made  in  the 
plates  TS,  TS,  in  which  they  turn  freely.  Thefe  plates 
are  made  of  brafs  or  iron,  and  are  connefted  by  means  of 
four  pillars  Z,Z,  of  which  only  two  can  be  feen  in  the  plate  ; 
and  the  whole  together  is  called  the  frame;  The  weight 
P,  if  not  reftrained,  would  nec-ellarily  turn  the  barrel  C 
with  an  uniform  accelerated  motion,  in-the  fame  manner 
as  if  the  weight  were  tailing  freely  from  a  height.  But 
the  barrel  is  furnilhed  with  a  ratchet-wheel  KK,  fig.  57, 
the  right  fide  of  Whole  teeth  ftrikes  again!!  the  click, 
which  is  fixed  with  a  ferew  to  the  wheel  D  D,  fo  that  the 
aftion  of  the  weight  is  communicated  to  the  wheel  DD, 
fig.  56  ;  the  teeth  of  which  aft  upon  the  teeth  of  the  fmall 
wheel  d ,  which  turns  upon  the  pivots  cc.  The  commu¬ 
nication  or  aftion  of  one  wheel  with  another  is  called  the 
pitching.  Seven'll  things  are  requisite  t.o  fojun  a  good  pitch¬ 
ing,  the  advantages  of  which  are  obvious  .in  all  machinery 
where  teeth  and  pinions  are  employed. 

The  wheel  EE  is  fixed  upon  the- axis  of-  the  pinion  T; 
and  the  motion  communicated  to  the  wheel  DD  by  the 
weight  is  tranfmitted  to  the  pinion  <4  consequently  to  the 
-wheel  EE,  as  likewife  to  , the  pinion  e  and  wheel-  F  F, 
which  moves- the  pinion  f  upon  the  axis  of  which  the 
crown  or  balance-wheel  GH  is  fixed.  The  pivots,  of  the 
pinion y play  in  holes  of  the  plates  LM,  which. are  fixed 
horizontally  to  the  plates  T  S.  In  a  word,  the- motion 
begun  by  the  vveight  is  tranfmitted  from  the  wheel  GH 
to  the  pallets  I K,  and  by  means  of  the  fork  U  X,  riveted 
on  the  axis,  of  the  pallets,  communicates  motion  to  the 
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pendulum  AB,  which  is  fufpended  upon  the  hook  A. 
The  pendulum  AB  defcribes  round  the  point  A  an  arc 
of  a  circle  alternately  going  and  returning.  If  then  the 
pendulum  be  once  put  in  motion  by  a  pulh  of  the  hand, 
the  weight  of  the  pendulum  at  B  will  make  it  return 
upon  itfelf,  and  it  will  continue  to  go  alternately  back¬ 
ward  and  forward  till  the  refiftance  of  the  air  upon  the 
pendulum,  and  the  fridtion  at  the  point  of  fufpenfion  at 
A,  dellroys  the  original  imprefled  force.  But  at  every 
vibration  of  the  pendulum,  the  teeth  of  the  balance-wheel 
GH  aftfo  upon  the  pallets  IK  (the  pivots  upon  the  axis 
of  thefe  pallets  play  in  two  holes  of  the  potence  st ),  that, 
after  one  tooth,  H,  has  communicated  motion  to  the  pal¬ 
let  K,  that  tooth  efcapes  ;  then  the  oppofite  tooth,  G, 
acts  upon  the  pallet  I,  and  efcapes  in  the  fame  manner  ; 
and  thus  each  tooth  of  the  wheel  efcapes  the  pallets  IK, 
after  having  communicated  their  motion  to  the  pallets  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  the  pendulum,  inllead  of  being 
Hopped,  continues  to  move.  The  wheel  EE  revolves  in 
an  hour;  the  pivot  c  of  this  wheel  paffes  through  the 
plate,  and  is  continued  to  r;  upon  the  pivot  is  a  wheel 
NN  with  a  long  focket  fattened  in  the  centre;  upon  the 
extremity  of  this  focket  r,  the  minute-hand  is  fixed.  The 
wheel  NN  a6ts  upon  the  wheel  O;  the  pinion  of  which, 
p,  afts  upon  the  wheel  qq,  fixed  upon  a  focket  which 
turns  along  with  the  wheel  N.  This  wheel  qq  makes  its 
revolution  in  12  hours,  upon  the  focket  of  which  the 
hour-hand  is  fixed. 

From  the  above  defcription  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  1,  That 
the  weight  P  turns  all  the  wheels,  and  at  the  fame  time 
continues  the  motion  of  the  pendulum.  2.  That  the 
quicknefs  of  the  motion  of  the  wheels  is  determined  by 
that  of  the  pendulum.  3.  That  the  wheels  point  out  the 
parts  of  time  divided  by  the  uniform  motion  of  the  pen¬ 
dulum. 

When  the  cord  upon  which  the  weight  is  fufpended  is 
entirely  run  down  from  off  the  barrel,  it  is  wound  up 
again  by  means  of  a  key,  which  goes  on  the  fquare  end 
of  the  arbor  at  Q,  by  turning  it  in  a  contrary  direction 
from  that  in  which  the  weight  defcends.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  the  inclined  fide  of  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  K,  fig.  57, 
removes  the  click  C,  l'o  that  the  ratchet-wheel  R  turns 
while  the  wheel  D  is  at  reft ;  but,  as  loon  as  the  cord  is 
wound  up,  the  click  falls  in  between  the  teeth  of  the 
wheel  D,  and  the  right  fide  of  the  teeth  again  act  upon 
the  end  of  the  click,  which  obliges  the  wheel  D  to  turn 
along  with  the  barrel;  and  the  fpring  A  keeps  the  click 
between  the  teeth  of  the  ratchet-wheel  R. 

We  fhall  now  explain  how  time  is  meafured  by  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  pendulum ;  and  how  the  wheel  E,  upon  the 
axis  of  which  the  minute-hand  is  fixed,  makes  but  one 
precife  revolution  in  an  hour.  The  vibrations  of  a  pen¬ 
dulum  are  performed  in  a  Ihorter  or  longer  time  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  length  of  the  pendulum  itfelf.  A  pendu- 
dulum  of  3gi  inches  in  length,  makes  3600  vibrations  in 
an  hour:  i.  e.  each  vibration  is  performed  in  a  fecond  of 
time,  and  for  that  realon  it  is  called  a  fecond  pendulum. 
But  a  pendulum  of  inches  makes  7200  vibrations 
in  an  hour,  or  two  vibrations  in  a  fecond  of  time,  and 
is  called  a  half-fecond  pendulum.  Hence,  in  conftmct- 
ing  a  wheel  whofe  revolution  mull  be  performed  in  a 
given  time,  the  time  of  the  vibrations  of  the  pendulum 
which  regulates  its  motion  mull  be  confidered.  Sup- 
pofmg,  then,  that  the  pendulum  AB,  fig.  56,  makes  7200 
vibrations  in  an  hour,  let  us  confider  how  the  wheel  E 
lhall  take  up  an  hour  in  making  one  revolution.  This 
entirely  depends  on  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  wheels 
and  pinions.  If  the  balance-wheel  confifts  of  30  teeth,  it 
will  turn  once  in  the  time  that  the  pendulum  makes  60 
vibrations ;  for  at  every  turn  of  the'wheel,  the  fame  tooth 
afts  once  on  the  pallet  I,  and  once  on  the  pallet  K,  which 
occafions  two  feparate  vibrations  in  the  pendulum  ;  and 
the  wheel  having  30  teeth,  it  occafions  twice  30,  or  60, 
vibrations.  Confequently  this  wheel  mull  perform  120 
revolutions  in  hour;  becaufe  60  vibrations,  which  it  oc- 
eafions  at  every  revolution,  are  contained  120  times  in 
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7Z30,  the  number  of  vibrations  performed  by  the  pendu¬ 
lum  in  an  hour.  Nov/,  in  order  to  determine  the  num¬ 
ber  of  teeth  for  the  wheels  EF  and  their  pinions  ef;  it 
muff  be  remarked,  that  one  revolution  of  the  wheel  E 
muff  turn  the  pinion  e  as  many  times  as  the  number  of 
teeth  in  the  pinion  is  contained  in  the  number  of  teeth 
in  the  wheel.  Thus,  if  tlm  wheel  E  contains  72  teeth, 
and  the  pinion  e  6,  the  pinion  will  make  12  revolutions 
in  the  time  that  the  wheel  makes  1 ;  for  each  tooth  of 
the  wheel  drives  forward  a  tooth  of  the  pinion,  and,  when 
the  6  teeth  of  the  pinion  are  moved,  a  complete  revolu¬ 
tion  is  performed  ;  but  the  ivheel  E  has  by  that  time  only 
advanced  6  teeth,  and  has  Hill  66  to  advance  before  its 
revolution  be  completed,  which  will  occafion  11  more  re¬ 
volutions  cf  the  pinion.  For  the  fame  reafon,  the  wheel 
F  having  60  teeth,  and  the  pinion  f6,  the  pinion  will 
make  10  revolutions  while  the  wheel  performs  1.  Now, 
the  wheel  F,  being  turned  by  the  pinion  e,  makes  12  re¬ 
volutions  for  one  of  the  wheel  E  ;  and  the  pinion  f  makes 
10  revolutions  for  one  of  the  wheel  F;  confequently,  the 
pinion  f  performs  10  times  12  or  120  revolutions  in  the 
time  the  wheel  E  performs  one.  But  the  wheel  G,  which 
is  turned  by  the  pinion  f  occafions  60  vibrations  in  the 
pendulum  each  time  it  turns  round  ;  confequently  the 
wheel  G  occafions  60  times  120  or  7200  vibrations  of  the 
pendulum  while  the  wheel  E  performs  one  revolution  ; 
but  7200  is  the  number  of  vibrations  made  by  the  pen¬ 
dulum  in  an  hour,  and  confequently  the  wheel  E  per¬ 
forms  but  one  revolution  in  hour;  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

From  this  reafoning,  it  is  eafy  to  difeover  how  a  clock 
may  be  made  to  go  for  any  length  of  time  without  being 
wound  up.  1.  By  increafing  the  number  of  teeth  in  the 
wdieels.  2.  By  diminifliing  the  number  of  teeth  in  the 
pinions.  3.  By  increafing  the  length  of  the  cord  that 
fulpends  the  weight.  4.  By  increafing  the  length  of  the 
pendulum.  And,  5.  By  adding  to  the  number  of  wheels 
and  pinions.  But,  in  proportion  as  the  time  is  augment¬ 
ed,  if  the  weight  continues  the  fame,  the  force  which  it 
communicates  to  the  laft:  wheel  GH  will  be  diminiflied. 

We  are  next  to  notice  the  number  of  teeth  in  the 
wheels  wdiich  turn  the  hour  and  minute  hand.  The  wheel 
E  performs  one  revolution  in  an  hour ;  the  w'heel  N  N, 
which  is  turned  by  the  axis  of  the  wheel  E,  muff  likewife 
make  only  one  revolution  in  the  fame  time ;  and  the  mi¬ 
nute-hand  is  fixed  to  the  focket  of  this  wheel.  The  wheel 
N  has  30  teeth,  and  afts  upon  the  w'heel  O,  which  has 
likewife  30  teeth,  and  the  fame  diameter  ;  confequently 
the  wheel  O  takes  one  hour  to  a  revolution;  now  the 
wheel  O  carries  the  pinion  p,  which  has  6  teeth,  and  which 
a£ts  upon  the  wheel  qq,  of  72  teeth;  confequently  the 
pinion  p  makes  12  revolutions  while  the  wheel  qq  makes 
one,  and  of  courfe  the  wheel  qq  takes  12  hours  to  one  re¬ 
volution;  and  upon  the  focket  of  this  wheel  the  hour- 
hand  is  fixed.  All  that  has  been  laid  here  concerning  the 
revolutions  of  the  wheels,  See.  is  equally  applicable  to 
watches  as  to  clocks. 

A  portable  eight-day  clock  differs  from  an  ordinary  30- 
hour  clock  principally  in  five  refpe&s  :  in  the  firft  place, 
it  is  actuated  by  a  fpring ;  fecondly,  it  has  a  Ihorter  pen¬ 
dulum  ;  thirdly,  it  has  confequently  a  higher  train ; 
fourthly,  it  requires  a  fufee ;  and,  laftly,  it  has  frequently 
a  crown-wheel  fcapement;  in  {hort,  it  may  be  confidered 
as  a  watch  on  an  enlarged  fcale,  except  that  it  has  ufually 
the  ftriking-  mechanifm,  which  is  introduced  in  the  repeat¬ 
ing  watches  only.  But  a  portable  clock,  fuch  as  we  have 
here  deferibed,  is  eafily  converted  into  a  clock  with  a 
long  cafe,  and  a  fufpended  weight  for  the  maintaining 
power,  by  fubftituting  a  cylindrical  barrel  for  the  fufee 
on  the  arbor  of  the  great  wheel,  on  which  barrel  the  chain 
is  wound,  in  (lead  of  being  made  to  furround  the  fufee  ; 
for,  as  a  fufpended  load  acts  at  all  times  with  the  fiune 
power,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  barrel  fiiould  have  the  fame 
diameter  at  every  part  of  it.  Of  this  conftrufHon  are  the 
eight-day  houfeliold  clocks  in  general  ufe.  Alfo,  by  in¬ 
troducing  a  wheel  and  pinion  between  the  great  and  cen¬ 
tre  wheels,  the  clock  may  be  made  to  go  a  month  or 
3  more. 
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more,  and  by  introducing  two  fuch  wheels  and  pinions, 
it  may  be  made  to  go  a  year  at  one  winding  up,  with  a 
maintaining  power  proportionably  great.  '  v 

It  now  remains  to  fpeak  of  that  part  of  the  movement 
which  ftrikes  the  hour,  See.  The  wheels  compofing  this 
part  are  correctly  exhibited  in -the  preceding  Engraving, 
viz.  The  great  or  firft  wheel  H,  fig.  58,  which  is  moved 
by  the  weight  or  fpring  at  the  barrel  G,  in  fixteen  or 
thirty  hour  clocks ;  this  has  ufually  pins,  and  is  called  the 
pin-wheel ;  in  eight-day  pieces,  the  fecond  wheel,  I,  is 
commonly  the  pin-wheel,  or  ftriking-wheel,  which  is 
moved  by  the  former.  Next  to  the  ftriking-wheel  is  the 
detent-wheel,  or  hoop-wheel,  K,  having  a  hoop  almoft 
round  it,  wherein  is  a  vacancy  at  which  the  clock  locks. 
The  next  is  the  third  or  fourth  wheel,  according  to  its 
diftance  from  the  firft,  called  the  warning-wheel,  L.  The 
laft  is  the  flying  pinion  Q,  with  a  fly  or  fan,  to  gather 
air,  and  fo  bridle  the  rapacity  of  the  clock’s  motion.  To 
thele  mult  be  added  the  pinion  of  report;  which  drives 
round  the  locking-wheel,  called  alfo  the  count-wheel ;  ordi¬ 
narily  with'  eleven  notches  in  it,  unequally  diftant,  to 
make  the  clock  ftrike  the  hours.  Befides  the  wheels,  to 
the  clock  part  belongs  the  rafli  or  ratch  ;  a  kind  of  wheel 
with  twelve  large  fangs,  running  concentrical  to  the 
dial-wheel,  and  Ierving  to  lift  up  the  detents  every  hour, 
and  make  the  clock  ftrike  ;  the  detents  or  flops,  which, 
being  lifted  up  and  let-  fall,  lock  and'unlock  the  clock  in 
ftriking;  the  hammer,  as  S,  which  ftrikes  the  bell  R;  the 
hammer- tails,  as  T,  by  which  the  ftriking-pins  draw  back 
the  hammers ;  latches,  whereby  the  work  is  lifted  up  and 
unlocked;  and  lifting-pieces,  as  P,  which  lift  up  and  un¬ 
lock  the  detents. 

That  part  of  the  movement  which  is  defigned  to  mea- 
fure  and  exhibit  the  time  on  the  dial-plate  is  called  the 
watch-part  of  either  clock  or  watch,  becaufe  much  of  the 
mechanifm  is  common  to  both.  This  will  give  us  an 
opportunity  of  fho'wing  the  principal  wheels  of  the  clock 
in  a  different  pofition  from  what  they  appear  in  fig.  56. 
Fig.  58,  which  fhows  the  ftriking-part,  exhibits  the  watch 
or  dial  work  alfo.  Firft  you  will  notice  the  pendulum  ; 
whole  parts  are,  the  verge  x,  the  pallets  5,  5,  the  rod  yyy , 
the  fork  z,  the  flat  2,  the  bob  or  great  ball  3,  and  the 
corrector  or  regulator  4,  being  a  contrivance  of  Dr.  Der- 
ham  for  bringing  the  pendulum  to  its  nice  vibration  Sv 
2.  The  wheels,  which  are  the  crowned  w  heel  F,  in  pocket- 
pieces,  and  living-wheel  in  pendulums  ;  Ierving  to  drive 
the  balance  or  pendulum.  3.  The  contrate  wheel  E,  which 
is  that  next  the  crown-wheel,  &c.  and  w'hofe  teeth  and 
hoop  lie  contrary  to  thofe  of  other  wheels ;  whence  the 
name.  4.  The  great  or  firft  wheel  C,  which  is  that  the  fu- 
fee  B,  See.  immediately  drives,  by  means  of  the  chain  or 
firing  of  the  fpring-box  or  barrel  A  ;  after  which  are  the 
fecond  wheel  D,  third  wheel,  See.  Laftly,  between  the 
frame  and  dial-plate,  is  the  pinion  of  report,  which  is 
that  fixed  on  the  arbor  of  the  great  wheel  ;  and  ferves  to 
drive  the  dial-wheel,  as  that  ferves  to  carry  the  hand. 

For  the  illuftration  of  this  part  of  the  work  which  lies 
concealed,  let  ABC,  fig.  59,  reprefent  the  uppermoft  fide 
of  the  frame-plate,  as  it  appears  when  detached  from  the 
dial-plate  ;  the  middle  of  this  plate  is  perforated  with  a 
hole,  receiving  that  end  of  the  arbor  of  the  centre-wdieel 
which  carries  the  minute-hand  ;  near  the  plate  is  fixed 
the  pinion  of  report  a  b  of  10  teeth  ;  this  drives  a  wheel  cd 
of  40  teeth  ;  this  wheel  carries  a  pinion  ef  of  12  teeth ;  and 
this  again  drives  a  wheel  gh  with  36  teeth. 

As  in  the  body  of  the  clock  the  wheels  every  where 
drive  the  pinions  ;  here,  on  the  contrary,  the  pinions 
drive  the  wheels,  and  by  that  means  diminilh  the  motion, 
which  is  here  neceffary;  for  rite  hour-hand,  which  is  ear¬ 
ned  on  a  focket  fixed  on  the  wheel  gh,  is  required  to 
move  but  once  round  while  the  pinion  ab  moves  12 
times  round.  For  this  purpofe  the  motion  of  the  wheel 
cd  is  -£  -of  the  pinion  ab.  Again,  while  the  wheel  cd,  or 
the  pinion  ef,  goes  once  round,  it  turns  the  wheel  gh  but 
-‘-part  round  ;  confequently  the  motion  of  gh  is  but  ^  of 
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\  of  the  motion  of  ab-,  now  A  of  ^  is  i.  e.  the  hour- 
wheel  gh  moves  once  round  in  the  time  that  the  pinion 
of  report,  on  the  arbor  of  the  centre  or  minute-wheel, 
makes  12  revolutions,  as  required.  Hence  the  ftrufture 
of  that  part  of  a  clock  or  watch  which  (hows  the  time 
may  be  eafily  underftood.  The  cylinder  A,  fig.  58,  put 
into  motion  by  a  weight  or  inclofed  fpring,  moves  the 
fulee  B,  and  the  great  wheel  C,  to  which  it  is  fixed  by 
the  line  or  cord  that  goes  round  each,  and  anfwers  to  the 
chain  of  a  watch. 

The  method  of  calculation  is  eafily  underftood :  for, 
fuppofe  the  great  wheel  C  goes  round  once  in  12  hour's, 
then  if  it  be  a  royal  pendulum  clock,  fwinging  feconds, 
we  have  60  X  6°  x  12  —43200  feconds  or  beats  in  one 
turn  of  the  great  wheel.  But  becaufe  there  are  fixty 
fwings  or  feconds  in  one  minute,  and  the  feconds  are 
fliown  by  an  index  on  the  end  of  the  arbor  of  the  fwing- 
wheel,  which  in  thofe  clocks  is*in  an  horizontal  pofition ; 
therefore,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  fwing-wheel  F  (liould 
have  thirty  teeth;  whence  4|-g-00—  720,  the  number  to 
be  broken  into  quotients  for  finding  the  number  of  teeth 
for  the  other  wheels  and  pinions. 

In  fpring-clocks,  the  difpofition  of  the  wheels  in  the 
watch-part  is  fuch  as  is  reprefented  in  the  figure,  where 
the  crown-wheel  F  is  in  an  horizontal  pofition;  the  fe¬ 
conds  not  being  (hown  there  by  an  index,  as  is  done  in 
the  large  pendulum-clocks.  Whence  in  thefe  clocks  the 
wheels  are  difpofed  in  a  different  manner ;  C  is  the  great 
wheel,  and  D  the  centre  or  minute-wheel,  as  before;  but 
the  contrate-wheel  E  is  placed  on  one  fide,  and  F  the 
fwing-wheel  is  placed  with  its  centre  in  the  fame  perpen¬ 
dicular  line  ID  with  the  minute-wheel,  and  with  its 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  as  are  all  the  others. 
Thus  the  minute  and  hour  hands  turn  on  the  end  of  the 
arbor  of  the  minute-wheel  at  a,  and  the  fecond  hand  on 
the  arbor  of  the  fwing-wheel. 

The  ftriking-part  of  a  clock  is  fubjeft  to  great  variety 
in  the  conftruftion,  according  to  the  genius  of  different 
artifts.  In  the  year  1803  the  Society  for  the  Encourage¬ 
ment  of  Arts,  See.  prefented  to  Mr.  John  Prior,  of  Nefs- 
field,  Yorklhire,  a  reward  of  thirty  guineas,  on  account 
of  his  contrivance  for  the  ftriking  part  of  an  eight-day 
clock.  It  confifts  of  a  wheel  and  fly,  with  fix  turns  of  a 
fpiral  line,  cut  upon  the  wheel  for  the  purpofe  of  count¬ 
ing  the  hours.  The  pins  below  this  fpiral  elevate  the 
hammer,  and  thofe  above  are  for  the  ufe  of  the  detent. 
This  (ingle  wheel  ferves  the  purpofe  of  count-wheel,  pin- 
wheel,  detent-wheel,  and  fly-wheel,  and  has  fix  revo¬ 
lutions  in  ftriking  the  12  hours.  If  we  fuppofe  a  train  of 
wheels  and  pinions  ufed  in  other  ftriking  parts  to  be  made 
without  error,  and  that  the  wheels  and  pinions  would 
turn  each  other  without  (hake  or  play ;  then  allowing  the 
above  fuppolition  to  be  true,  (though  every  mechanic 
knows  it  is  not,)  Mr.  Prior’s  ftriking-part  would  be 
found  fix  times  fuperior  to  others,  in  ftriking  the  hottrs 

1,  2,  5,  7,  10,  1  x ;  twelve  times  fuperior  in  ftriking  4,  6,  8  ; 
and  eighteen  times,  in  ftriking  3,  9,  and  12.  In  ftriking 

2,  the  inventor  purpofely  made  an  imperfection  equal  to 
the  fpace  of  three  teeth  of  the  wheel ;  and,  in  ftriking  3,. 
an  imperfeftion  of  nine  or  ten  teeth  ;  and  yet  both  thefe 
hours  a, re  (truck  perfectly  correft.  The  flies  in  clocks 
turn  round,  at  a  mean,  about  fixty  times  for  every  knock 
of  the  hammer,  but  this  turns  round  only  three  times  for 
the  lame  purpofe  ;  and,  fuppofe  the  pivots  were  of  equal 
diameters,  the  influence  of  oil  on  them  would  be  as  the 
number  of  revolutions  in  each. 

This  invention  is  exhibited  in  the  Engraving  at  fig.  60 
and  61.  A,  fig.  60,  (hows  the  large  wheel,  on  the  face 
of  which  are  funk  or  cut  the  (lx  turns  of  a  fpiral.  B,  the 
Angle  worm  lerew,  which  afts  on  the  above  wheel,  and 
moves  the  fly  C.  D,  the  fpiral  work  of  the  wheel  A. 
The  black  fpots  (how  the  grooves  into  which  the  detents 
drop  on  ftriking  the  hour.  E,  the  groove  into  which  the 
locking-piece  F  drops  when  it  ‘ftrikes  one,  and  from 
which  place  it  proceeds  to  the  outward  parts  of  the  fpiral 
4  ,P  in 
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in  the  progreflive  hours,  being  thrown  out  by  a  lifting- 
piece  H  at  each  hour;  the  upper  detent  G  being  pumped 
off  with  the  locking-piece  F,  from  the  pins  in  the  wheel 

A.  In  ftriking  the  hour  of  twelve,  the  locking-piece, 
having  arrived  at  the  outer  fpiral  at  H,  rifes  up  an  inclined 
plane,  and  drops  by  its  own  weight  to  the  inner  circle,  in 
which  the  hour  one  is  to  be  ftruck,  and  proceeds  on  in.  a 
progreflive  motion  through  the  different  hours  till  it  comes 
again  tp  twelve.  I,  the  hammer-work,  made  in  the  com¬ 
mon  way,  which  is-  worked  by  thirteen  pins  on  the  face 
of  the  fpiral.  In  fig.  61,  at  K,  are  fliown  the  pins  on  the 
face  of  the  fpiral,  which-  regulate  the  hammer-workj  and 
are  thirteen  in  number.  L,  the  outer  pins,  which  lock  the 
detent.  M,  the  pump-fpring  to  the  detent. 

In  the  year  1805,  the  fame  Society  voted  fifteen  guineas 
to  Mr.  Henry  Ward,  of  Blandford,  in  Dorfetfhire,  for  a 
clock-movement,  wherein  the  ftriking-part  is  fo  far  Am¬ 
plified,  that  the  whole  train  of  wheels  ufed  in  common 
clocks,  together  with  the  barrel  and  weight,  are  entirely 
fuperfeded,  and  the  power  neceffary  for  railing  the  ham¬ 
mer  is  obtained  from  the  pendulum. 

A  AAA,  fig.  62,  represents  the  front  fide  of  the  frame. 

B,  a  cock  in  which  refts  the  pivot  of  the  pallet-arbor.  C, 
a  brafs  arm  firmly  fixed  on  the  fame.  D,  the  gathering- 
pallet ;  and  E,  a  thin  plate  of  brafs  ;  both  riveted  on  the 
lame  collet,  which  turns  on  a  fmall  ftud  fixed  in  the  arm 
C;  tins  brafs  plate  has  two  notches  in  it,  at  ab,  in  which 
ails  a  llender  fpring  F,  fattened  to  the  collet  of  the  arm 
C  by  a  fmall  ferevv,  and  ferves  to. keep  the  gathering- 
pallet  in  its  proper  pofition.  G,  the  cock  of  the  hammer- 
bar.  H,  the  hammer-tail,  which  aits  alfo  as  a  hook  in 
the  teeth  of  the  rack.  I;  a  brafs  arm,  or  rather  a  lever, 
which  lies  behind  the  minute-wheel  N,  and  is  fixed  with 
the  hammer-tail  to  the  hammer-bar  by  means  of  a  pin. 
K,  the  flirt.  M,  the  rack.  N,  the  minute-wheel.  O, 
the  houV- wheel.  The  bridge  and  fnail  are  the  fame  as  in 
a  common  clock. 

The  operation  of  this  work  is  as  follows.  A  pin  is 
fixed  in  the  back  of  the  minute-wheel  N,  and,  as  it  re¬ 
volves,  raifes  the  lever  I,  by  which  the  hammer-tail  H  is 
lifted  out  of  the  rack ;  the  rack  is  then  at  liberty  to  fall  ; 
the  lever  I,  by  bearing  againft  the  pin,  returns  gradually, 
and  prevents  the  hammer  from  ftriking  the  bell.  Before 
the  uin  has  quitted  the  lever  I,  another  pin  in  the  front 
fide  of  the  fame  wheel  begins  to  lift  the  flirt;  when  raifed 
to  a  fufficient  height,  it  is  let  go  by  the  pin,  and  falls  on 
the  gathering-pallet  D,  which  forces  it  into  the  rack;  it 
is  prevented  from  rifing  out  of  the  rack  by  the  fpring  F 
having  got  into  the  notch  b  of  the  brafs  plate  E;  the  pal¬ 
let  immediately  acts  on  the  rack ;  for,  as  the  arm  C 
moves  from  left  to  right,  it  lays  hold  of  a  tooth,  and 
carries  it  along  with  it  by  means  of  the  vis  inertia  of  the 
pendulum,  at  the  fame  time  the  hammer-tail  is  raifed  by 
another  tooth  of  the  rack,  and  on  quitting  it  the  hammer 
ftrikes  the  bell ;  when  the  arm  C  returns  with  tfis  gather*- 
ing-pallet  from  right  to  left,  the  rack  is  prevented  from 
returning  with  it  by  the  tooth  retting  againtt  the  end  of 
the  hammer-tail ;  the  pallet  is  then  carried  over  another 
tooth,  and  at  the  next  vibration  moves  the  rack  and  ham- 
aner-tail  as  before ;  thus  they  continue  to  aft  alternately 
on  each  other  till  the  rack  is  up,  and  the  clock  makes 
one  ftroke  regularly  at  every  other  vibration.  Now,  in 
order  to  difengage  the  gathering-pallet,  there  is  a  pin  fixed 
in  the  rack  at  c;  and,  as  foon  as  the  laft  tooth  of  the  rack 
has  got  paft  the  hammer-tail,  the  flioulder  of  the  -brafs 
plate  E,  which  is  rivetted  to  the  pallet,  ftrikes  againft  the 
pin  c,  and  lifts  it  out  of  the  rack,  the  fpring  F  jumps  into 
the  notch  a ,  and  prevents  it  from  returning ;  thus  it  re¬ 
mains  detached,  and  the  pendulum  continues  to  vibrate 
without  any  obftruftion.  The  ballot'  the  pendulum  weighs 
about  eight  pounds  thirteen  ounces :  and  the  weight 
twenty-four  pounds.  The  clock  has  a  dead  fcapement. 

“The  objection  that  may  perhaps  be  made  to  this  clock 
(fays  Mr.  Ward)  is,  that  the  ftriking-part  difturbs  the 
ifochronifm  of  the  pendulum  ;  but  whoever  will  take  the 


trouble  to  try  it  againft  another  pendulum  of  the  fame 
length,  both  before  and  after  it  has  ftruck,  ,will  find  no 
fenfible  alteration;  and,  even  if  that 'were  the  cafe,  the 
irregularities  would  be  periodical,  and  return  to  thenw 
felves  every  twelve  hours.  The  advantages  which  I  con¬ 
ceive  this  clock  to  have  over  a  common  clock,  are  as  fol¬ 
low  :  1.  That  it  is  not  attended  with  that  difagreeable 
roaring  which  is  frequently  heard  in  the  wheels  and  pi¬ 
nions  of  others,  and  particularly  the  fly-pivots,  when  in 
'Want  of  oil.  2.  That  the  interval- between  the  ftrokes  is 
uniformly  the  lame;  the  cafe  is  very  different  in  other 
clocks,  for  as  they  get  foul  they  always  ftrike  flower,  and 
more  fo  ftill  when  the  weather  is  cold.  3.  That,  in  con- 
fequence  of  its  Simplicity,  it  is  not  liable  to  be-out  of  re¬ 
pair.  4.  That  it  can  be  manufaftured #or  confiderably 
lefs  expence.” 

To  the  ftriking-part  of  a  clock  are  fometimes  added 
chimes,  a  fpecies  of  mufic  mechanically  produced  by  the 
ftrokes  of  hammers  againft  a  feries  of  bells,  tuned  agree¬ 
ably  to  a  given  fcale  in  mufic;  the  hammers  are  lifted  by 
levers  ailed  upon  by  metallic  pins  or  wooden  pegs  ftuck 
into  a  large  barrel  which  is  made  to  revolve,  and  is  fo 
connected  with  the  ftriking-part  of  the  clock-mechanil'm, 
that  it  is  fet  in  motion  by  it  at  certain  intervals  of  time, 
moft  ufudlly  either  at  eveiy  hour,  or  at  every  quarter  of 
an  hour.  The  mufic  thus  produced  may  coulitt  of  a  di- 
reit  fucceflion  of  the  notes  conftituting  an  octave  fre¬ 
quently  repeated,  or  otherwile  may  be  a  pfalm  tune,  or 
Ihort  popular  air,  in  the  key  to  which  the  hells  are  tuned.' 
This  fpecies  of  mechanical  mufic  is  by  no  means  calcu¬ 
lated  to  improve  the  tafte,  and  had  its  origin  moft  proba¬ 
bly,  like  clock-work  itfelf,  in  fome  of  the  monaftic  inlti- 
tutions  of  Germany,  where,  according  to  Dr.  Burney,  it 
prevails  greatly,  and  where  the  ringing  of  changes  on 
bells,  as  in  England,  is  but  little,  if  at  all,  praitifed. 
The  chime-mechanilm  may  be  adapted  either  to  aft  with 
the  large  bells  of  a  church  fteeple,  by  means  of  wheel- 
work  proportionably  ftrong  to  raife  heavy  hammers,  or  a 
fet  of  bells  of  different  diameters  may  be  arranged  con¬ 
centrically,  within  one  another,  on  one  common  axis, 
lufficiently  fmall  to  be  introduced  into  the  frame  of  a 
clock,  or  even  of  a  watch,  as  was  performed  by  Margetts, 
who  lately  died  in  a  ftate  of  infanity.  The  manner  in 
which  the  hammers  are  moved  by  the  pins  of  the  chime- 
barrel  mutt  neceffarily  vary  according  to  circumftances, 
as  the  wires  of  different  rooms  are  differently  placed  to 
produce  the  found  of  a  houfe-bell ;  bufan  ingenious  work¬ 
man  will  vary  the  length  and  fhape  of  his  levers  of  com¬ 
munication  agreeably  to  the  fituation  and  diftance  of  his 
bells  from  the  clock-work. 

In  the  Tranfaitions  of  the  Society  for  the  Encourage¬ 
ment  of  Arts,  for  1786,  is  given  a  defeription  of  an  im¬ 
proved  piece  of  mechanifm  of  this  kind,  invented  by  Mr. 
Sampfon.  The  fame  duty  can  be  fafely  performed  by  one 
train  of  wheels  in  this  clock  as  it  can  by  t\yo  trains  of 
wheels  in  the  common  one  ;  becaufe,  in  this  clock,  the 
wheels  of  communication  are  puttied  into  their  place  be¬ 
fore  the  clock  gives  warning,  and  that  warning-  makes  it 
fafe,  for  the  locking  cannot  drop  into  its  place  again, 
therefore  the  dock  muft  chime  and  ffrike ;  but  in  com¬ 
mon  chime-clocks  the  ufual-  way  of  difeharging  the  chime 
is  by  a  . flirt,  which  in  many  inffances  has  been  known  to 
fail.  The  pieces  A,  B,  D,  and  E,  reprefented  in  the  Ho¬ 
rology  Plate  X.  at  fig.  63,  all  move  together  on  the  centre 

C.  The  wheels  of  communication,  marked  24  each,  are 
both  on  one  arbor,  and  communicate  motion  from  the  pin- 
wheel  in  the  .ftriking-train  to  the  chime-barrel.  When 
the  pin  in  the  minute-wheel  begins  to  lift  the  piece  D, 
confequently  the  piece  E  will  pulh  the  wheel  24  into  the 
teeth  of  the  pin-wheel,  now  at  reft,  before  the  clock-gives 
warning.  Alfo  B  will  be  lifted  out’ of  the  locking- plate, 
and  A  will  be  moved  over  the  detent  on  which  is  the 
hammer-tail  F,  and  thereby  pump  it  off  the  pins  in  the 
pin-wheel,  and  prevent  it  from  ftriking  the  hour-bell 
while  the  mufic  is  playing.  When  the  rack  is  difeharged. 
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and  tlie  warning-piece  G  has  dropped  off  the  pin  in  the 
other  minute-wheel,  the  ftriking-train  will  be  in  motion, 
and  turn  the  chime-barrel,  which  while  it  is  playing,  the 
pin  at  H  prevents  the  hook  from  gathering  up  the  rack. 
When  the  chftne  has  -done  playing,  the  fmail  fpring  I 
pufhes  the  wheels  24  out  of  the  teeth  of  the  pin-wheel ; 
and  the  pieces  A,  B,  D,  and  E,  return  into  the  places  as 
rep  relented  in  the  callipers ;  and  then  the  clock  ftrikes 
the  hour. 

We  muft  next  endeavour  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  how 
a.  communication  is  made  from  the  barrel  to  the  bells, 
which  portion  could  not  ealily  be  reprefented  in  the  fame 
figure.  But  the  figures  64  and  65  Ihow  as  much  of  the 
chime-mechanifm  of  an  ordinary  clock  as  will  ferve  for 
our  prefent  purpole:  ABCD,  fig.  65,  conftitutes  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  clock-frame,  of  which  one  conneftir.g  pillar 
only  is  Ihown ;  E  is  the  chime-barrel,  of  brafs,  nearly  equal 
in  length  to  the  pillar,  and  of  a  diameter  fufficient  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  diagonal  rows  of  brafs  or  Iteel  pins  to  lilt  the  ham¬ 
mer-tails  F,  in  the  fuccefiive  order  of  a  defcending  oflave, 
while  the  barrel  is  revolving,  there  being  eight  hammers 
G,  ufual'ly  linking  fucceffively  againlt  as  many  bells  H, 
which  are  mounted  concentrically,  within  one  another, 
on  a  common  axis  held  fall  by  the  bearing-piece  of  Heel, 
I,  fcrewed  to  the  face  of  one  of  the  plates  at  its  lower 
extremity.  The  mechanifm  connected  with  the  ftrikiiig- 
part  of  the  clock  is  fo  ingenioully  contrived  and  arranged, 
that  at  and  after  the  firll  quarter  from  any  hour,  it  will 
repeat  the  oftave  once ;  at  and  after  the  fecond  quarter, 
it  will  repeat  the  fame  twice;  at  and  after  the  third,  three 
times;  and  at  and  after  the  hour  itfelf,  four  times;  alio, 
whenever  the  oftave  is  repeated  four  times,  the  chime- 
part  unlocks  the  ftriking-part,  and  allows  the  clock  to 
llrike  the  laft  hour  as  loon  as  the  chimes  have  ceafed,  but 
not  before.  K  is  a  brafs  frame  fcrewed  at  the  lower  end 
acrofs  the  fide  of  the  l’uperior  part  of  the  clock-frame, 
which  holds  the  works,  and  has  a  brafs  plate  N,  of  ham¬ 
mered  metal,  attached  to  it  by  fcrews;  this  plate,  N,  is 
divided  nearly  to  the  top  by  eight  parallel  vertical  Hits, 
made  by  a  faw,  which  form  lo  many  fprings ;  the  ham¬ 
mers  all  turn  upon  a  common  fixed  arbor  near  P,  fig.  64, 
65,  by  means  of  a  perforation  made  in  each  folid  part  P 
above  the  tails,  which  folid  part  has  a  llraight  edge  in 
each,  sgainll  the  central  point  of  which  the  refpeflive 
fpring  bears  a  little  above  its  inferior  extremity,  as 
lhovvn  at  fig.  64 ;  this  mode  of  applying  a  fpring  gives  it 
the  advantage  of  performing  two  offices,  for  it. will  not 
only  keep  the  hammer-tail  in  its  proper  fituation,  to  be 
taken  by  a  pin  of  the  barrel,  but  will  give  a  fmartnefs  to 
its  blow,  and  then  reftore  it  to  its  original  pofition,  by 
afting  alternately,  partly  above  and  partly  below  the  cen¬ 
tral  hole;  which  kind  of  action  will  readily  be  under- 
flood,  by  examining  the  opening  joint  of  a  pen-knife,  and 
attending  to  the  manner  in  which  its  fpring  is  applied. 
L  is  a  cock  fcrewed  to  the  face  of  one  of  the  plates  of  the 
frame,  and  holds  the  projecting  pivot  of  the  fly-wheel,  to 
which  the  fly  M  is  attached,  with  a  fpring  preffing  againft 
it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  hold  it  to  the  arbor  of  the  wheel 
when  the  latter  revolves,  and  yet  to  allow  it  to  turn  in  a 
detached  ftate,  when  the  motion  of  the  wheel  is  fuddenly 
arrefted  at  the  conclufion  of  the  chiming,  which  is  a  ne- 
ceffary  precaution  for  preventing  the  dellruClive  effeCl 
which  might  be  produced  by  an  inflantaneous  check  of 
the  momentum  of  the  fly. 

The  chime-barrel  here  defcribed,  is  pricked  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  repetition  of  the  eight  notes  of  the  octave 
by  a  defcending  gradation ;  but  it  might  as  ealily  have 
been  made  to  chime  the  fame  fcale  by  an  afcending  gra¬ 
dation,  or  to  play  any  hymn  or  other  tune  within  the 
compafs  of  the  eight  notes,  or  even  with  more  notes,  by 
the  addition  of  a  few  more  bells;  which  is  what  we  mult 
now  proceed  to  explain. 

In  making  a  chime-barrel  for  any  given  tune,  there  are 
certain  necellary  conditions  to  be  attended  to:  Firft,  the 


barrel  mull  be  well  turned  in  a  lathe  upon  its  own  arbor, 
lb  as  to  have  the  whole  furface  of  its  circumference -con- 
centrical,  when  revolving  on  its  pivots.  Secondly,  the 
train  of  wheel-work,  belonging  to  the  chinic- work,  muft 
make  the  barrel  revolve  in  a  fpace  of  time  exactly  equal; 
to  what  is  required  for  playing  the  requilite  tune  on  any 
other  inftrument,  which  time  may  be  exaftly  limited  by 
proportioning  the  fly  on  the  laft  wheel  to  the  power  of 
the  weight  or  fpring  that  urges  the  firft  wheel  of  the  train. 
Thirdly,  there  muft  be  as  many  bells  as  the  compafs  of 
the  propoled  tune  contains  mufical  notes,  and  alfo,  as 
many  rows  of  pegs  inferted  into  parallel  circular  lines  on 
the  circumference  of  the  barrel  as  there  are  hammers  to- 
be  lifted  by  them;  and,  laltly,  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  barrel  mull  be  divided  into  as  many  longitudinal 
parallelograms  of  equal  breadth,  as  there  are  mufical  bars 
in  the  propofed'  tune,  each  of  which  muft  be  again  fubdi- 
vided  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  notes  of  the  lowed: 
denomination,  whether  crotchets,  quavers,  or  femi-qua- 
vers,  in  each  bar;  then  the  parallel  dividing  lines  will 
correfpond  to  the  bars,  and  the  fubdivifions  within  will 
be  the  guides  for  placing  the  pegs  in  thofe  bars  reflec¬ 
tively :  for  inftance,  fuppofe  that  the  100th  Pfalm  be  re¬ 
quired  to  be  played  by  a  chime-clock  of  any  defcription, 
and  that  the  points  on  the  barrel  where  the  pegs  or  pins 
are  to  be  inferted  be  required  to  be  afcertained. 

In  fig.  66,  it  will  be  feen  that  this  pfalm  is  marked  C> 
which  implies,  that  the  bar  is  meafured  by  four  crotchets, 
or  two  minims,  in  each  bar  ;  it  is  alfo  obfervable  that  the 
quickeft  note  in  the  tune  is  a  minim,  of  which  denomi¬ 
nation  two  conftitute  four  crotchets,  or  one  bar;  confe- 
quently  the  bar  mull  be  fubdivided  into  two  parts,  as  ex- 
prefled  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  figure  for  the  two  firft 
bars  on  the  chime-barrel ;  but,  if  the  tune  had  contained 
any  crotchets,  the  bar  muft  have  been  fuppofed  to  be  di¬ 
vided  into  four  parts ;  or,  if  quavers,  into  eight  parts, 
&c.  in  order  that  each  note  might  occupy  its  proportion¬ 
ate  fpace  within  the  bar.  Now  fuppofe  the  length  of  the 
barrel  to  be  reprefented  by  the  line  DD,  or  dd,  becaufe 
the  compafs  of  the  pfalm  is  juft  one  octave  beginning  and 
ending  with  D  inclufively,  the  line  I)  D,  or  d  d,  mull  be 
divided  into  feven  equal  parts,  which  will  require  eight 
points  in  each  to  includefthem,  viz.  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B,  C, 

D,  and  d,  e,  f,  g,  a,  b,c,  d ;  then,  becaufe. the  whole  pfalm 
contains  20  bars,  the  whole  line,  D  d,  which  we  a  flump  as 
equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  barrel,  mult  be  divided 
into  20  equal  parts,  which  we  have  made  to  fall  oppolite 
their  refpeblive  bars,  the  better  to  elucidate  our  example. 
From  the  dividing  points  let  llraight  lines  be  drawn  to 
complete  the  fquare,  or  parallelogram,  as  the  cafe  may  be, 
and  there  will  be  a  figure,  DD  dd,.  with  8  X  20— 160 
fmail  fquares  or  parallelograms,  which  we  will  fuppofe  to 
be  on  paper  that  will  exactly  cover  the  barrel  when  pall¬ 
ed  round  it,  in  order  to  convey  a  more  diltindl  idea  of  the 
method  of  afcertaining  the  true  places  of  the  pins  on  the 
barrel,  which  may  be  thus  done:  The  pin  belonging  to 
the  firft  note,  G,  is  reprefented  by  a  dot  upon  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  line  G#;  now  this  note,  being  a  femibreve, 
occupies  a  whole  bar;  no  other  note  therefore  can  be  in¬ 
ferted  in  the  remaining  fpace,  but  the  next  following  pin 
muft  be  one  whole  bar  forward;  accordingly  the  next 
note,  which  is  G  alfo,  is  placed  on  the  fame  line,  upon 
the  beginning  of  the  next  bar;  the  fecond  G  is  a  minim, 
occupying  but  half  a  bar;  it  therefore  requires  the  next 
fucceeding  note,  F,  to  be  removed  only  half  a  bar  ;  namely 
to  the  interfeblicn  of  the  lines  F f  and  2  2.  The  next  note, 

E,  Hands  on  the  following  bar-line,  where  it  interfedjfg 
the  line  Ee;  and  the  following  note,  D,  the  lovvefl  note 
of  the  tune,  Hands  on  the  lowell  line  in  the  middle  of  the 
bar,  (at  the  interfe£lion.of  the  lines  ~Dd  and  3  3,)  to  com¬ 
plete  the  meafure  ;  each  note  occupying  half  a  bar  only 
till  we  come  to  the  fifth  and  fixth  bars,  which  are  fimilar 
to  the  firft.  We  might  thus  have  analyfed  the  whole 
furface  of  the  barrel,  lb  far  as  relates  to  this  pfalm  ;  but 
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it  is  prefumed  the  preceding  detail,  clearly  underllood,  will 
render  the  reft  perfectly  intelligible  without  further  expli¬ 
cation-  We  have  here  elucidated  the  mode  of  chiming  the 
jooth  Pfalm  in  preference  to  any  other  tune,  becatile  in 
Derham’s  Artificial  Clo.ckmaker,  publilhed  in  1714,  '  the 
notes  of  this  pfalm, which  he  gave  as  an  example,  were  un¬ 
fortunately  wrong  pricked  down,  and  the  barrel  was  wrong 
marked  all’o  ;  thefe  miltakes  were  copied  into  Chambers’s 
Cyclopaedia  ;  thence,  with  a  few  additional  blunders,  into 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  ;  and  fo  on  into  all  the  ab¬ 
breviations  and  imitations  of  thofe  excellent  works. 

When  the  hammers  are  very  heavy,  as  in  church-clocks, 
thole  bells  which  have  quavers  or  femi-quavers  of  the 
fame  note,  to  be  (truck  immediately  in  fuccellion,  require 
to  have  each  two  hammers  and  each  a  pair  of  parallel  cir¬ 
cles  pricked  to  perform  within  the  limit  of  time ;  but  this, 
is  not  required  in  common  houle-clocks ;  for,  where  the 
mechanifm  is  light,  the  hammers  may  be  made  to  aft  with 
as  much  rapidity  as  the  jacks  of  a  harplichord. 

This  method  of  pricking  a  chime-barrel  for  playing  on 
bells  differs  from  that  of  an  organ-barrel  in  this  refpeft ; 
that  in  the  former  the  length  ot  the  note  is  meafured  by 
the  fpace  between  the  contiguous  pins,  whereas  in  the 
latter  the  limit  of  the  note  is  produced  by  crank-pieces, 
inltead  of  pins,  which  pieces  keep  the  pipes  open,  and 
therefore  muft  cover  the  very  lpaces  which  lie  between 
the  pins  of  the  other,  the  projecting  parts  of  one  barrel 
mutually  correfponding  to  the  vacant  parts  of  the  other. 

The  ingenious  Dr.  Franklin  contrived  a  clock  to  (how 
the  hours,  minutes,  and  feconds,  with  only  three  wheels 
and  two  pinions  in  the  whole  movement.  The  dial-plate, 
fig.  67,  Plate  XI.  has  the  hours  engraven  upon  it  in  lpiral 
fpaces  along  twrn  diameters  of  a  circle  containing  four 
times  60  minutes.  The  index  A  goes  round  in  four 
hours,  and  counts  the  minutes  from  any  hour  by  which 
it  has  palled  to  the  next  following  hour.  The  tin  e, 
therefore,  in  the  polition  of  the  index  Ihown  in  the  figure 
is  thirty  minutes  pall  either  XII.  HIT.  or  VIII.  and  fo  in 
every  other  quarter  of  the  circle  it  points  to  the  number 
of  minutes  after  the  hours  which  the  index  laff  left  in  its 
motion.  The  fmall  hand  B,  in  the  upper  circle,  goes  round 
once  in  a  minute,  and  (hows  the  feconds.  A  plan  of  the 
wheel-work  of  this  clock  may  be  feen  in  fig.  68.  A  is 
the  firff  or  great  wheel,  containing  160  teeth,  and  carries 
round  in  four  hours,  the  index  A,  in  fig.  67,  let  down 
through  a  hole  on  its  axis.  This  wheel  turns  a  pinion  B, 
of  ten  leaves,  which  therefore  goes  round  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  On  the  axis  of  this  pinion  is  the  wheel  C,  of 
120  teeth;  which  goes  round  in  the  fame  time,  and  turns 
a  pinion  D,  of  eight  leaves,  round  in  a  minute,  with  the 
feconds  hand  B,  of  fig.  67,  fixed  on  its  axis,  and  alfo  the 
wheel  E  of  30  teeth,  for  moving  a  pendulum  (by  pallets) 
that  vibrates  feconds,  as  in  a  common  clock.  This  clock 
is  wound  up  by  a  line  going  over  a  pulley  on  the  axis  of 
the  great  wheel,  like  a  common  thirty-hour  clock,  as 
Ihown  at  F,  fig.  68.  Many  of  thefe  fimple  machines  have 
been  conltrufted,  which  meafure  time  exceedingly  well. 
It  is  fubjeft,  however,  to  the  inconvenience  of  requiring 
frequent  winding  by  drawing  up  the  weight ;  and  likewile 
to  lome  uncertainty  as  to  the  particular  hour  Ihown  by 
the  index  A. 

Mr.  Fergufon  propofed  to  remedy  thefe  inconveniences 
by  the  following  conltruftion.  In  the  dial-plate  of  this 
clock,  fig.  69,  there  is  an  opening  abed,  below  the  cen¬ 
tre  ;  through  which  appears  part  of  a  fiat  plate,  on  which 
the  12  hours,  with  their  divillons  into  quarters,’ are  en¬ 
graved.  This  plate  turns  round  in  12  hours;  and  the 
index  A  points  out  the  true  hour,  &c.  B  is  the  minute- 
hand,  which  goes  round  the  large  circle  of  60  minutes, 
whiift  the  plate  abed  lhifts  its  place  one  hour  under  the 
fixed  index  A.  There  is  another  opening  efg, ;  through 
which  the  feconds  are  feen  on  a  fiat  moveable  ring  at  the 
extremity  of  a  fleur-de-lis,  engraved  on  the  dial-plate. 
The  plan  of  the  wheel-work  of  this  clock  may  alfo  be 
.readily  conceived  from  fig.  68.  A  Ihows  the  great  wheel, 


containing  120  teeth,  and  turning  round  in  12  hours. 
The  axis  of  this  wheel  bears  the  plate  of  hours,  w'hich  may 
be  moved  by  a  pin  pafling  through  fmall  holes  drilled  in 
the  plate,  without  affecting  the  wheel-work.  This  great 
wheel  A  turns  a  pinion  B  of  10  leaves  round  in  an  hour, 
and  carries  the  minute-hand  B  on  its  axis  round  the  dial- 
plate  in  the  fame  time.  On  this  axis  is  a  wheel  C,  of  120 
teeth,  turning  round  a  pinion  D,  of  fix  leaves,  in  three 
minutes  ;  on  the  axis  of  which  there  is  a  wheel  E,  of  90 
teeth,  that  keeps  a  pendulum  in  motion,  vibrating  feconds 
by  pallets,  as  in  a  common  clock,  when  the  pendulum- 
wheel  has  only  30  teeth,  and  goes  round  in  a  minute. 
In  order  to  fliow  the  feconds  by  this  clock,  a  thin  plate 
mull  be  divided  into  three  times  60,  or  180,  equal  parts, 
and  numbered  10,  20,  30,  40,  50,  60,  three  times  luccef- 
fively  ;  and  fixed  on  the  fame  axis  with  the  wheel  of  90 
teeth,  fo  as  to  turn  round  near  the  back  of  the  dial-plate  ; 
and  thefe  divifions  will  (how  the  feconds  through  the 
opening  cf  gh,  fig.  69.  This  clock  will  go  a  week  with¬ 
out  winding,  and  always  (how  the  precife  hour;  but  Mr. 
Fergufon  candidly  acknowledges,  that  it  ha's  two  difad- 
vantages,  from  which  Dr.  Franklin’s  clock  is  free.  When 
the  minute-hand  B,  fig.  69,  is  adjufted,  the  hour-plate 
mull  alfo  be  fet  right  by  means  of  a  pin;  and  the  fmall- 
nefs  of  the  teeth  in  the  pendulum-wheel  will  caufe  the 
pendulum-ball  to  deferibe  but  fmall  arcs  in  its  vibrations; 
and  therefore  the  momentum  of  the  ball  will  be  lefs,  and 
the  times  of  the  vibrations  will  be  more  affected  by  an 
unequal  impulfe  of  the  pendulum- wheel  on  the -pallets. 
Befides,  the  weight  of  the  flat  ring  on  which  the  feconds 
are  engraved,  will  load  the  pivots  of  the  axis  of  the  pen¬ 
dulum-wheel  with  a  great  deal  of  friftion,  which  ought 
by  all  pollible  means  to  be  avoided.  To  remedy  this  in¬ 
convenience,  the  fecond  plate  might  be  omitted.  A  clock 
fimilar  to  Dr.  Franklin’s  was  made  in  Lincolnlhire  about 
the  end  of  the  17th  century;  and  is  now  in  London  in 
the  poffeflion  of  a  grandlon  of  the  perlon  who  made  it. 
Mudge  fays,  that  clocks  of  the  fame  kind  were  uled  in 
Tompion’s  houfe;  fo  that  he  reckons  the  invention  by  no 
means  new. 

A  clock,  Ihowing  the  apparent  diurnal  motions  of  the 
fun  and  moon,  the  age  and  phafes  of  the  moon,  with  the 
time  of  her  coming  to  the  meridian,  and  the  times  of  high 
and  low  water,  by  having  only  two  wheels  and  a  pinion 
added  to  the  common  movement,  was  contrived  by  Mr. 
Fergufon,  and  deferibed  in  his  Seleft  Exercifes.  The 
dial-plate  of  this  clock  as  Ihown  in  the  lame  plate,  at 
fig.  .70,  contains  all  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day 
and  night.  S  reprefents  the  Sun,  which  ferves  as  the 
hour-index,  by  going  round  the  dial-plate  in  twenty- 
four  hours ;  and  M  the  Moon,  which  goes  round  in 
twenty-four  hours  fifty  minutes  and  a  half,  the  time  of 
her  going  round  in  the  heavens  from  one  meridian  to  the 
fame  meridian  again.  The  Sun  is  fixed  to  a  circular 
plate,  as  Ihown  at  fig.  71,  and  is  carried  round  by  the 
motion  of  that  plate  on  which  the  twenty-four  hours  are 
engraven  ;  and  within  them  is  a  circle  divided  into  twenty- 
nine  and  a  half  equal  parts  for  the  days  of  the  moon’s  age, 
reckoning  from  new  moon  to  new  moon;  and  each  day 
Hands  direfll'y  under  the  time,  in  the  twenty-four  hour 
circle,  of  the  moon’s  coming  to  the  meridian ;  the  XII 
under  the  Sun  Handing  for  noon,  and  the  oppofite  XII 
for  midnight.  The  Moon  M,  is  fixed  to  an  inner  circular 
plate,  fig.  70,  of  the  fame  diameter  with  that  which  carries 
the  Sun,  part  of  which  may  be  feen  through  the  opening 
over  which  the  fmall  wires  a  and  b  pals  in  the  moon-plate. 
The  wire  a  (hows  the  moon’s  age  and  time  of  her  coming 
to  the  meridian,  and  b  (hows  the  time  of  higll-water  for 
that  day  in  the  lun-plate.  The  diltance  of  thefe  wires 
anfwers  to  the  difference  of  time  between  the  moon’s 
coming  to  the  meridian  and  high-water  at  the.  place  for 
which  the  clock  is  made.  At  London  their  difference  is 
two  hours  and  a  half.  Above  the  moon-plate  there  is  a 
fixed  plate  N,  fupported  by  a  wire  A,  fixed  to  it  at  one 
end,  and  fixed  at  right  angles  into  the  dial-plate  at  the 
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midnight  XII.  This  plate  may  represent  the  Earth,  and 
L,  London,  or  tire  place  to  which  the.  clock  is  adapted. 
Around  this  plate  there  is  an  elliptic  (hade  on  the  moon- 
plate,  the  liigheft  points  of  which  are  marked  High-water, 
and  the  loweft  Low-water.  As  this  plate  turns  round  be¬ 
low'  the  plate  N,  tliefe  points  come  fucceflively  even  with 
L,  and  hand  over  it  at  the-  times  when  it  is  high  or  low 
water  at  the  given  place;  which  times  are  pointed  by  the 
fun  S  on  the  dial-plate  ;  and  the  plate  H,  above  XII  at 
noon,  rifes  or  falls  with  the  tide.  As  the  Sun.S  goes 
round  the  dial-plate  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  Moon 
M  in  twenty-four  hours  fifty  minutes  and  a  half,  it  is 
plain  that  the  Moon  makes  only  twenty-eight  revolutions 
and  a  half  whilft  the  Sun  makes  twenty-nine  and  a  half; 
io  that  it  will  be  twenty-nine  days  and  a  half  from  con¬ 
junction  to  conjunction.  And  thus  the  wire  a  Ihifts 
over  one  day  of  the  moon’s  age  on  the  fun-plate  in 
twenty-four  hours.  The  phafes  of  the  moon  for  every 
day  of  her  age  may  be  feen  through  a  round  hole  m  in 
the  moon-plate:  thus,  at  conjunction  or  nerv-moon,  the 
whole  fpace  feen  through  m  is  black  ;  at  oppofition  or  full- 
moon  this  place  is  white ;  at  either  quadrature  half  black 
and  half  white;  and  at  every  pofition  the  white  part  re- 
lembles  the  vilible  part  of  the  moon  for  every  day  of  her 
age.  The  black-lhaded  fpace  N/"F  /,  on  the  fun-plate, 
fig.  71,  ferves  forthefe  appearances.  N  reprefents  the  new 
moon,  F  the  full-moon,  and  f  her  firlt  quarter,  and  /  her 
lalt  quarter,  See. 

The  wheel-work  and  tide-work  of  this  clock  are  repre- 
fented  at  fig.  72.  A  and  B  are  two  wheels  of  equal  dia¬ 
meters  ;  A  has  fifty-feven  teeth,  with  a  hollow  axis  that 
palfes  through  the  dial  of  the  clock,  and  carries  the  fun- 
plate  with  the  Sun  S.  B  has  fifty-nine  teeth,  with  a  folid 
lpindle  for  its  axis,  which  turns  within  the  hollow  axis 
of  A,  and  carries  the  moon-plate,  (fig.  70.)  Both  wheels 
are  turned  round  by  a  pinion  C,  of  nineteen  leaves,  and 
this  pinion  is  turned  round  by  the  common  clock-work 
in  eight  hours  ;  and,  as  nineteen  is  the  third  part  of  fifty- 
feven,  the  wheel  A  will  go  round  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,-  and  the  wheel  B  in  twenty-four  hours  fifty  mi¬ 
nutes  and  a  half;  fifty-feven  being  to  twenty-four  as  fifty- 
nine  to  twenty-four  hours  fifty  minutes  and  a  half  very 
nearly.  On  the  back  of  the  wheel  B  is  fixed  an  elliptical 
ring  D,  which,  in  its  revolution,  raifes  and  lets  down  a 
lever  E  F,  whole  centre  of  motion  is  on  a  pin  at  F ;  and 
this,  by  the  upright  bar  G,  raifes  and  lets  down  the  tide- 
plate  H  twice  in  the  time  of  the  moon’s  revolving  from 
the  meridian  to  the  meridian  again  ;  this  plate  moves  be¬ 
tween  four  rollers  RRRR.  A  contrivance  of  this  kind 
was  adapted  by  Mr.  Fergufon  to  the  movement  of  an  old 
watch  ;  the  great  wheel  of  a  watch  goes  round  in  four 
hours  ;  on  the  axis  of  this  he  fixed  a  wheel  of  twenty 
teeth,  to  turn  a  wheel  of  forty  teeth  on  the  axis  of  the 
pinion  C ;  by  which  means  that  pinion  was  turned  round - 
in  eight  hours,  the  wheel  A  in  tw'enty-four,  and  the 
wheel  B  in  twenty-four  hours  fifty  minutes  and  a  half. 

We  (hall  fubjoin  a  brief  account  of  turn  curious  con¬ 
trivances.  The  firft,  for  giving  motion  to  the  parts  of  a 
clock  by  making  it  to  defeend  along  an  inclined  plane, 
is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Maurice  Wheeler;  and  the  clock 
itfelf  may  be  feen  in  Don  Saltero’s  coftee-houfe  at  Chelfea. 
DE,  fig.  73,  is  the  inclined  plane  on  which  the  clock 
ABC  defeends ;  this  confiits  externally  of  a  hoop  about 
an  inch  broad,  and  two  tides  or  plates  Handing  out  be¬ 
yond  the  hoop  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  all  round, 
with  indented  edges,  that  the  clock  may  not  ilide,  but 
turn  round  whilft  it  moves  down.  One  of  thefe  plates  is 
inferibed  with  the  twenty-four  hours,  which  pals  fuccef¬ 
fively  under  the  index  LF,  fig.  7+,  which  is  always  in  a 
pofition  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  Ihows  the  hour 
on  the  top  of  the  machine;  for  this  realon  the  lower  part 
of  tire  index,  or  H  L,  is  heavieft,  that  it  may  preponderate 
the  other,  HP,  and  always  keep  it  pendulous,  with  its 
point  to  the  vertical  hour,  as  the  movement  goes  on. 
Inftead  of  this  index,  an  image  may  be  fixed  for  ornament 
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on  the  axis  g,  which  with  an  erefted  finger  performs  the 
office  of  an  index.  In  order  to  deferibe  the  internal  part 
or  mechanifm  of  this  clock,  let  LETQ,  fig.  73,  be  the 
external  circumference  of  the  hoop,  and  f f  tire  fame 
plate,  on  which  is  placed  the  train  of  wheel-work  1,2,3,  4, 
which  is  much  the  lame  as  in  other  clocks,  and  is  go¬ 
verned  by  a  balance  and  regulator  as  in  them.  But  there 
is  no  need  of  a  fpring  and  fufee  in  this  clock  ;  tlreir  ef¬ 
fects  being  otherwife  lupplied.  In  this  machine  the  great 
wheel  1  is  placed  in  the  centre,  or  upon  the  axis  of  the 
movement,  and  the  other  wheels  and  parts  towards  one 
fide,  which  would  therefore  prove  a  bias  to  the  body  of 
the  clock,  and  caufe  it  to  move,  even  on  the  horizontal 
plane,  for  fome  fhort  diftance ;  this  makes  it  neceftary  to 
fix  a  thin  plate  of  lead  at  C,  on  the  oppofite  part  of  the 
hoop,  to  reftore  the  equilibrium  of  the  movement.  This 
being  done,  the  machine  will  abide  at  reft  in  any  pofition 
on  the  horizontal  plane  H  H ;  but,  if  that  plane  be  changed 
into  the  inclined  plane  D  E,  it  will  touch  it  in  the  point 
D  ;  but  it  cannot  reft  there,  becaufe  the  centre  of  gravity 
at  M  acting  in  the  direction  M  1,  and  the  point  T  having- 
nothing  to  fupport  it,  mull  continually  defeend,  and  carry 
the  body  down  the  plane.  But  now  if  any  weight  P  be 
fixed  on  the  other  fide  of  the  machine,  fuch  as  fhall  re¬ 
move  the  centre  of  gravity  from  M  to  the  point  V,  in  the 
line  LD,  which  palfes  through  the  point  D,  it  will  then 
reft  upon  the  inclined  plane,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  rolling 
cylinder.  If  this  weight  P  be  fuppofed  not  fixed,  but 
fufpended  at  the  end  of  an  arm,  or  veCtis,  which  arm  or 
lever  is  at  the  fame  time  falfened  to  the  centrical  wheel 
r,  moving  on  the  axis  M  of  the  machine,  which  wheel  by 
its  teeth  (hall  communicate  with  the  train  of  wheels,  Sc c. 
on  the  other  fide,  and  the  power  of  the  weight  he  juft 
equal  to  the  fridtion  or  refiftance  of  the  train,  it  will  re¬ 
main  motionlefs,  as  it  did  before  when  it  was  fixed ;  and 
confequently  the  clock  alio  will  be  at  reft  on  the  inclined 
plane.  But,  fuppoling  the  power  of  the  weight  P  to  be 
fuperior  to  the  refiftance  of  the  train,  it  will  then  put  it 
into  motion,  and  of  courfe  the  clock  likewile;  which  will 
then  commence  a  motion  down  the  plane;  while  the 
weight  P,  its  vectis  PM,  and  the  wheel  1,  all  conftantly 
retain  the  fame  polition  which  they  have  at  firft  when  the 
clock  begins  to  move.  Hence  it  is  ealy  to  underhand, 
that  the  weight  P,  may  have  fuch  an  intrinfic  gravity,  as 
fhall  caufe  it  to  a6t  upon  the  train  with  any  required 
force,  l’o  as  to  produce  a  motion  in  the  machine  of  any 
required  velocity;  fuch,  for  inftance,  as  fhall  carry  it 
once  round  in  twenty-four  hours;  then,  if  the  diameters 
of  the  plates  ABC  be  four  inches,  it  will  delcribe  the 
length  of  their  circumference,  viz.  i2-56  inches  in  one 
natural  day;  and  therefore,  if  the  plane  be  of  a  fufficient 
breadth,  fuch  a  clock  may  go  feveral  days,  and  would 
furnilh  a  perpetual  motion,  if  the  plane  were  infinitely 
extended.  Let  S  D  be  drawn  through  M,  perpendicular 
to  the  inclined  plane  in  the  point  D;  alfo  let  LD  be  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  horizontal  line  H  H,  palling  through  D  ; 
then  is  the  angle  HDE  =  LDS=DMT;  whence  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  the  greater  the  angle  of  the  plane's  elevation  is, 
the  greater  will  be  the  arch  DT ;  and  confequently  the 
further  will  the  common  centre  of  gravity  be  removed 
from  M ;  therefore  the  power  of  P  will  be  augmented, 
and  of  courfe  the  motion  of  the  whole  machine  accelerated. 
Thus  it  appears,  that  by  duly  adjufting  the  intrinfic 
weight  of  P,  at  firft  to  produce  a  motion  Ihowing  the 
mean  time  as  near  as  polfible,  the  time  may  be  afterwards 
corrected,  or  the  clock  made  to  go  falter  or  flower,  by 
railing  or  deprefling  the  plane,  by  means  of  the  ferew  at 
S.  The  angle  to  which  the  plane  is  firft  railed,  is  about 
ten  degrees.  The  marquis  of  Worcefter  is  alto  laid  to 
have  contrived  a  watch  that  moved  on  a  declivity.  See 
Phil.  Tranf.  Abr.  vol.  i.  p.  4.68,  See. 

The  other  contrivance  is  that  of  M.  de  Gennes,  for 
making  a  clock  afeend  on  an  inclined  plane.  To  this 
end  let  ABC,  fig.  75,  be  the  machine  on  the  inclined 
plane  EDE,  and  let  it  be  kept  at  reft  upon  it,  or  in 
4  Q  equilibrio, 
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equilibrio,  by  the  weight  P,  at  the  end  of  the  lever  PM. 
The  circular  area  C  F  is  one  end  of  the  fpring-barrel  in 
the  middle  of  the  movement,  in  which  is  included  a  fpring 
•as  in  a  common  watch.  To  this  end  of  the  barrel  the 
arm  or  lever  P  M  is  fixed  upon  the  centre  M  ;  and  thus, 
when  the  clock  is  wound  up,  the  fpring  moves  the  barrel, 
and  coniequentiy  the  lever  and  weight  P,  in  the  fituation 
PM.  In  doing  this,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  conllantly 
removed  farther  from  the  centre  of  the  machine,  and 
therefore  it  mull  determine  the  clock  to  move  upwards, 
which  it  will  continue  to  do  as  long  as  the  fpring  is  un¬ 
bending  itfelf and  thus  the  weight  and  its  lever  PM 
will  preferve  the  fituation  they  firft  have,  and  do  the  of¬ 
fice  of  a  chain  and  ful'ee.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  Abr.  vol.  i. 
p.  467. 

C.  Janvier  prefented,  in  the  year  1800,  a  beautiful 
clock, to  the  national  inftitute  at  Paris,  in  which  are  re- 
prefented  the  nodes  of  the  moon,  the  precelfion  of  the 
equinoxes,  and  the  two  parts  of  the  equation  of  time. 
Alfo  a  machine  which  contains  new  inventions  for  eclip- 
fes,  tides,  latellites,  the  annual  parallaxes,  the  true  move¬ 
ments,  See.  in  which  machine  the  motions  are  not  in- 
creafed  fo  as  to  affeft  the  moving  power  of  the  regulating 
wheel.. 

The  Rev.  Burgifs  Allifon  has  given,  in  the  American 
Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  1803,  a  delcription  of  a  newly- 
invented  globe  time-piece,  by  which  the  following  pro¬ 
blems  may  be  readily  worked:  1.  To  find  the  hour  and 
minute  of  the  day.  2.  To  find,  with  great  accuracy,  the 
time  of  fun-riling  and  fun-letting  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  3.  To  find  the  different  l'eafons,  and  the  length 
of  day  and  night.  4.  The  fun’s  place  in  the  ecliptic,  and 
the  day  of  the  month.  5.  The  phafes  of  the  moon,  her 
age,  place  of  the  nodes,  eclipfes,  &c.  Sec. 

'  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  we  have  not  in  the  Englilh 
language  any  regular  inftruftions  for  the  fucceffive  por¬ 
tions  of  work  to  be  performed  in  the  conftruftion  of  a 
good  clock  ;  for,  until  the  clock-maker  by  profeffion  can 
proceed  in  his  work  on  fcienttfic  principles,  he  mult  be 
content. to  be  a  mere  Have  of  imitation  in  an  art,  which 
is  capable  of  affording  him  genuine  pleafure,  from  the  op¬ 
portunities  it  gives,  of  calling  in  fcience  to  his  aid  in 
every  ftep  that  he  takes,  through  an  infinite  variety  of 
p raft i cal  cbnitruftions.  We  do  not  pretend,  within  the 
compafs  of  this  fingle  article,  to  fupply  the  defideratum  ; 
but  lome  information  will  be  expefted  from  us  ;  and 
which,  if  it  may  not  afford  the  expert  and  informed  work- 
man  much  inftruftion,  will,  we  prefume,  gratify  the  curi- 
ofity  of  the  inquifitive  mind,  as  far  as  the  detail  goes.  _ 

We  will  fuppofe  that  a  portable  eight-day  clock,  with 
a  half-feconds  pendulum,  and  a  fpring  for  a  maintaining 
power,  is  fixed  upon  as  the  inftrument  to  be  made.  The 
firll  thing  to  be  done,  and  that  in  which  the  clock-maker  is 
generally  deficient,  is,  to  calculate  the  movement,  orproper 
number  of  teeth  in  the  wheels,  and  of  leaves  in  the  pi¬ 
nions,  of  the  going  part  of  the  mechanifm.  Dr.  Derham, 
in  his  Artificial  Clock-maker,  has  treated  this  fubjeft  at 
confiderable  length,  and  has  laid  down  rules  which  have 
tended  more  to  puzzle  than  affift  the  workman  in  the 
choice  of  his  numbers  :  he  propofes  to  take  at  random  a 
certain  number  of  vibrations  per  hour  for  a  pendulum  of 
an  affumed  length,  to  reprefent  his  train,  and  then  to 
find  the  faftors  or  numbers,  which,  uled  as  multipliers, 
fhall  give  the  requifite  product,  or  nearly  fo  ;  after  which 
each  faftor  is  reprelented  by  a  ratio  of  two  optional  num¬ 
bers,  to  conftitute  a  wheel  and  its  pinion.  We  will  not 
follow  the  doftor  through  his  proceffes  here,  but  merely 
obferve,  that,  by  calculating  his  whole  movement  at  one 
operation  from  an  affumed  number  of  vibrations,  he  has 
introduced  a  variety  of  fuch  trains  into  portable  clocks 
and  watches,  as  make  a  vibration  of  the  fhort  pendulum, 
.and  an  ofcillation  of  the  balance,  no  exaft  fraftion  of  a 
fecond;  in  Ihort,  he  has  begun  at  the  wrong  end;  has 
fir  It  fixed  on  the  length  of  his  pendulum  in  inches,  with¬ 
out  confidering  exaftly  the  number  of  vibrations  it  would 


make,  and  then  calculated  a  train  that  would  fo  nearly 
fuit  it,  that  the  adjuftment  for  time  by  the  bob  would 
compenfate  the  defeft  of  the  numbers ;  the  confequence 
has  been,  that  the  exaft  value  of  a  vibration  in  a  portable 
clock,  and  of  an  ofcillation  in  an  ordinary  watch,  has  hi¬ 
therto  been  difregarded  in  the  conftruftion.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  recommend  to  the  clock-maker,  firff  to  fix  upon 
his  number  of  vibrations  per  fecond,  and  then  to  calcu¬ 
late  the  true  length  of  his  pendulum,  and  exaft  value  of 
his  train,  agreeably  to  the  number  of  vibrations  per  fecond 
that  he  previoufly  determined. 

The  moll  fimple  way  of  calculating  the  numbers  pro¬ 
per  for  the  movement -of  any  dock,  intended  to  (how  fe- 
conds,  is,  by  dividing  it  into  three  portions,  and  then  by  cal¬ 
culating  the  wheels  and  pinions  for  each/feparate  portion, 
by  a  leparate  calculation,  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the 
train.  Thus,  1.  we  firll  fix  upon  the  pinion  of  the  hour- 
arbor  to  be,  fuppofe  8,  which  is  a  good  praftical  num¬ 
ber  ;  and,  as  our  piece  is  to  go  eight  days,  we  will  make 
the  fufee  to  revolve  in  12  hours,  which  conllruftion  will 
require  the  great  wheel  on  its  arbor  to  be  S  x  12,  or  96, 
becaul'e  the  pinion  of  8  revolves,  with  the  minute-hand  on 
its  projefting  pivot,  in  one  hour;  hence  if  we  divide  192, 
the  number  of  hours  in  eight  days,  by  12,  the  time  of  one 
revolution  of  the  great  wheel,  the  quotient  16  will  be  the 
number  of  effeftive  fpiral  grooves  necelfary  to  be  cut  on 
the  circumference  of  the  . fufee,  in  order  that  the  piece 
may  go  juft  eight  days.  This  portion  of  the  movement 
is  not,  however,  called  a  part  of  the  train,  but  only  de¬ 
termines,  as  has  been  faid,  the  time  that  the  clock  Ihall 
continue  to  go  after  each  winding  up  of  the  maintaining 
power  ;  and  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that,  if  a  fufee  or  a 
barrel,  with  24  turns  of  the  catgut  or  chain,  were  placed 
on  the  hour-arbor,  the  clock  would  go  a  natural  day 
without  the  large  wheel ;  and  alfo,  that,  if  an  interme¬ 
diate  wheel  and  pinion  where  placed  on  the  arbor  between 
the  hour-arbor  and  the  great  wheel,  the  time  of  going, 
might  be  prolonged  to  10,  12,  or  even  20,  times  eight 
days  ;  but  then  the  maintaining  power  muft  be  propor¬ 
tionally  increafed  ;  which  circumftance  renders  fuch  a 
conftruftion  by  no  means  defirable  in  a  regulator,  parti¬ 
cularly  as  the  auxiliary  fpring  now  in  ufe  will  keep  the 
piece  in  motion  during  the  aft  of  winding  up. 

2.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  movement  is  properly- 
called  the  train,  including  thofe  wheels  and  pinions  only 
which  are  uled  for  counting  the  vibrations  made  in  an. 
hour ;  the  train  is  moll  eafily  afeertained  by  two  calcula¬ 
tions,  one  for  the  two  wheels  and  two  pinions  which  mul¬ 
tiply  the  minutes  into  feconds,  and  the  other  for  that 
wheel  and  pinion,  or  thofe  w'heds  and  pinions,  which 
fubdivide  the  feconds  into  vibrations  ;  the  former  of  thefe 
two  portions  of  the  train,  like  the  firft  portion  of  the 
movement,  or  portion  for  the  period  of  continuance,  is 
the  fame  for  all  clocks,  let  the  time  of  vibration  be  what 
it  may,  a  circumftance  not  ufually  conlidered :  the  ratio 
of  velocity  to  be  gained  by  the  pinion  on  the  arbor  of 
the  feconds- hand,  compared  with  the  wheel  on  the  arbor 
of  the  m-inutes-hand,  is  required  to  be  as  60  to  1  ;  which 
effeft  might  be  produced  by  one  wheel  of  300  teeth,  and 
a  pinion  of  5  leaves,  as  is  done  in  fome  of  the  ornamental 
French  pieces ;  but  the  fize  of  the  wheel  is  cumberfome, 
therefore  a  pair  of  wheels,  with  a  pair  of  pinions,  one  confti- 
tuting  a  ratio  or  vulgar  fraction  equal  in  value  to  8,  and  the 
other  equal  to  7 -J,  making  8  X  7}  =  60,  or  any  other  two 
numbers  making'a  fimilar  produft,  will  produce  the  fame 
effeft  with  fewer  teeth ;  for  if  the  pinions  be  each  8,  the 
wheels,  in  this  cafe,  will  be  refpeftively  64  and  60,  the 

8  8  1 

compound  ratio  —  X  —  being  equal  to  the  fimple— 

and,  by  the  fame  procefs,  if  pinions  of  10  had  been 
chofen/  the  wheels  would  have  been  8  X  10=280,  and 
10  X  7  j  =  75>  which  numbers  would  indeed  have  lefs  fric¬ 
tion  than  the  pr  ceding  ones,  by  reafon  of  their  teeth  aft- 
ing  at  Id's  depth,  the  diameters  of  the  wheels  remaining 
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the  fame,  and  would  moreover  be  capable  of  afting  more 
behind  than  before  the  line  joining  the  centres  of  the 
wheel  and  pinion;  in  like  manner,  pinions  of  6  would  re¬ 
quire  wheels  of  48  and  45,  and  pinions  of  12  wheels  of 
96  and  90,  as  may  be  feen  in  Table  II.  farther  on. 

3.  The  lalt  portion  of  the  movement,  or  1'econd  portion 
of  the  train,  fora  half-feconds  pendulum,  will  require  only 
one  wheel  of  60  teeth  on  the  feconds-arbor,  properly  lhaped 
for  the  fcaperrrent;  for,  as  one  tooth  in  the  dead-beat  and 
common  anchor  fcapements  efcapes  completely  at  two  vi¬ 
brations  of  the  pendulum,  60  teeth  will  efcape,  that  is,  a 
■whole  revolution  of  the  feconds-hand  will  be  made,  in 
120  vibrations;  if,  however,  the  pendulum  had  been  re¬ 
quired  to  vibrate  feconds,  the  wheel  in  queition,  called 
tilually  the  fwing-wheel,  in  oppoiition  to  the  crown¬ 
wheel,  which  requires  another  fcapement,  would  have  de¬ 
manded  only  30  teeth  for  that  purpofe;  and,  if  three  vi¬ 
brations  had  been  fixed  upon,  the  number  to  correlpond 
mull  have  been  90,  otherwife  there  mull  have  been  a 
.  .  8  10 

wheel  and  pinion  of  the  value  ot  3,  h.-ce — 5  .or — ’  in 

24  .  3° 

addition  to  the  ufual  fwing-wheel  of  30 ;  or,  which  is  the 
fame  thing,  a  wheel- and  pinion  of  the  value  of  6,  like 
8  10 

— >  or  — mull  have  been  introduced  between  the  fe- 
4S  60 

conds  arbor  and  a  pallet  or  fpring-wheel  of  1 5.  See  Ta¬ 
ble  III.  Thus  all  the  variety  in  the  calculation  of  trains, 
where  feconds  are  indicated,  is  confined,  as  we  have  inti¬ 
mated,  to  the  lad  portion  of  the  movement ;  and  the  cal¬ 
culation  itfelf  is  fo  fimple,  that  the  mere  altering  of  the 
numbers  of  the  pallet-wheel  will  convert  a  clock  with  a 
feconds  pendulum  into  one  with  half-feconds,  and  vice 
virfa. 

The  calculation  of  numbers  fuitable  for  an  eight-day 
clock  with  a  half-feconds  pendulum  being  thus  readily 
obtained  by  three  fimple  operations,  which  may  be  had 
by  mere  infpeftion  from  the  three  Tables  which  we  (hall 
prefently  give,  the  whole  may  be  reprefented,  and  its 
value  ellimated  again,  by  a  compound  fraftion,  thus  : 

8  "g  g”!  1 

viz.  — off  xH  of  xTT: —  of  12  hours,  or,  which  is 
96  64  6o|  00  X  a 

8  8  8  1 

the  fame  thing  in  effeft,  thus,  -7X  rXr-  X  7 - -  = 

0  56  64  60  60  x  2 


-  =  — — of  nh,  or  86400  vibrations  in  12  hours. 


44236800  86400 

which  is  the  time  of  a  revolution  of  the  fulee,  and  great 

8640° 

wheel,  96,  on  its  arbor,  and  therefore  - ’  or  7200  vi- 

y  n. 


brations,  each  of  half  a  fecond  in  duration,  in  one  hour, 
conftitute  the  value  of  this  train.  This  mode  of  nota¬ 
tion  gives  the  value  better  than-  any  other  perhaps  that 
has  been  adopted  ;  'but  the  pofition  of  the  wheels  and  pi¬ 
nions  will  be.  better  underltood  from  the  ordinary  mecha¬ 
nical  method  of  writing  them  down  ;  thus  : 

Great  wheel  96 

Pin.  8 — 64  hour-wheel 

Pin.  8 — 60  fecond-wlieel 
Pin.  8 — 60  fwing-wheel 
2  pallets. 


Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  write  down  the  movement  by 
any  one  notation  that  (hall  exprefs,  at  the  fame  time,  both 
the  value  and  pofition  of  the  wheel-work;  on  which  ac¬ 
count  we  recommend  to  the  workman  to  write  down  his 
numbers  by  both  forms,  taking  care,  in  the  method  by 
compound  ratios,  to  put  all  the  drivers  under  the  line  of 
divifion,  and  all  the  driven  ones  above;  fo  that,  when  an 
afcending  movement  is  reprefented,  the  wheels  may  be 
the  denominators,  and,  when  a  defcending  one,  the  pi¬ 
nions.  In  our  mode  of  calculation  from  the  bottom  of 
the  train,  the  notation  mull  be,  as  we  have  made  it,  af- 
cepding. 

The  calculation  of  proper  numbers  being  made  and 


noted  down,  the  next  flage  of  the  work  is  proportioning 
the  diameters  of  the  wheels  and  of  their  refpeftive  pi¬ 
nions,  fo  as  to  tranfmit  the  maintaining  power  from  the 
fulee,  or  barrel  in  an  ordinary  30-hour  clock,  to  the  pal¬ 
lets,  and  thence  to  the  pendulum,  to  compeniate  the  lofs 
of  motion  which,  when  unaided,  it  would  fuftain  from 
friftion  and  the  refiltance  of  the  air.  If  a  wheel  and  pi¬ 
nion  were  to  be  made  like  two  rollers,,  p  re  (Ting  their  edges 
againll  one  another,  to  produce  a  communication  of  ro¬ 
tatory  motion,  their  diameters  might  and  ought  to  be  in 
geometrical  proportion  directly  as  their  calculated  num¬ 
bers  of  teeth  ;  but  the  force  of  the  maintaining  power 
would  be  too  great  to  be  fultained  by  mere  f rift  ion  at  the 
points  of  contaft  of  fuch  rolling  wheels  and  pinions  ; 
they  have  therefore  been  neceflarily  indented,  and  their 
teeth  mutually  inferted  fo  far  into  their  correfponding 
fpaces,  as  to  prevent  the  revolution  of  one  wheel  or  pi¬ 
nion  without  a  correfponding  motion  produced  in  the 
next  adjoining,  which  would  not  be  the  cafe  with  rollers, 
if  a  confiderable  force  impelled  them  at  one  end  of  the 
train,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  retarding  force  oppofed  them 
at  the  other;  for  their  lurfaces,  at  the  point  of  greatell 
oppofition  to  free  motion,  would  mutually  rub  without  ef- 
fefting  a  communication  of  rotatory  motion  beyond  fuch 
point.  If  now  we  call  the  points  of  contaft  of  the  two 
rollers,  made  in  geometrical  proportion  to  each  other,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  points  where  they  pitch  againft  one 
another,  the  pitch -line,  and  conceive  a  number  of  pro- 
jefting  little  levers,  or  teeth,  fixed  at  proper  intervals 
from  each  other  at  thele  points  of  contaft,  in  the  circular 
pitch-line  of  each  roller,  we  lhall  have  a  true  idea  of  two 
wheels  properly  proportioned  to  aft  together ;  which, 
when  of  unequal  diameters,  will  not  now  be  in  geome¬ 
trical  proportion  to  each  other,  by  reafon  of  an  equal  le¬ 
ver,  or  length  of  tooth,  being  added  to  each  feparately, 
after  they  were  in  exaft  geometrical  proportion  ;  more¬ 
over,  it  will  be  eafily  apprehended  that  the  deviation  from 
their  original  proportion,  in  the  date  of  rollers,  will  be 
the  greater,  the  greater  their  difparity  of  numbers.  Hence 
it  will  be  readily  conceived,  that  the  due  proportioning 
of  wheels  and  pinions  is  an  important  objeft  in  clock¬ 
making  ;  for,  fuppofing  the  teeth  refpeftively  of  the  true 
epycycloidal  forms,  uniefs  the  rel’peftive  fizes  be  properly 
adjusted,  the  tranfmilfion  of  the  maintaining  power,  and 
communication  of  motion,  will  both  be  unequable,  and 
the  mechanifm  lubjeft  to  rapid  deflruftion. 

The  ufual  mode  of  proportioning,  or  fizing,  wheels  and 
pinions,  as  it  is  often  called,  is,  firlt  to  make  both  a  little 
too  large  for  the  propofed  calliper,  and  then,  having- 
rounded  all  the  teeth  of  the  pinion  and  a  few  of  the  cor¬ 
refponding  wheel,  to  diminilh  the  latter  in  the  lathe,  or 
turning-frame,  gradually,  until,  by  fucceffive  trials  in  the 
clock-frame,  they  are  found  to  aft  at  a  proper  depth, 
when  placed  in  the  pivot-holes  previoufiy  made;  this  vul¬ 
gar  mode  we  reprobate,  as  calculated  to  deltroy  the  due 
practical  proportions,  and  hope  to  fee  it  banifiied  from 
the  workfnops  by  the  general  adoption  of  a  better  me¬ 
thod,  which  we  have  now  to  propofe. 

In  proportioning  wheels  and  pinions,  after  the  num¬ 
bers  of  their  teeth  are  determined  upon,  two  particulars 
are  to  be  attended  to  ;  the  coarfenefs  or  folidity,  and  the 
(hape,  of  the  tooth;  the  former  may  be  exprelfed  by  the 
number  of  teeth  per  inch  in  the  circumference  of  the 
wheel;  and  the  latter  by  the  denomination  epicycloidal ; 
if  a  tooth  were  rounded  in  a  circular  (hape,  which  we  by 
no  means  recommend,  the  pitch-line  would  he  confidered 
as  at  one  half  the  breadth  of  the  tooth  from  the  extreme 
edge ;  but  when  it  is  rounded  in  an  epicycloidal  (hape, 
or,  as  the  workmen  call  it,  the  bay^lecif  form,  Hatton  has 
found,  from  numerous  experiments,  that  the  depth,  or 
diitance  of  the  pitch-line  from  the  circumference,  w.ilLo-e. 
nerally  be  §  of  the  breadth  of  the  tooth  in  any  .wheel  or 
pinion  ;  and,  as  the  epicycloidal  is  the  belt  (hape  for  the 
regular  tranfmiffion  of  force  and  velocity,  we  will  adopt 
it  as  the  bell  for  praftice.  Wejiave  jull  laid  that,  when 
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an  epicycloidal  tooth  is  ufed,  the  diftance  of  the  pitch- 
line  from  the  end  of  the  tooth  is  equal  to  -J  of  its  breadth  ; 
and,  if  we  fuppofe  the  tooth  and  lpace  cut  to  be  recipro¬ 
cally  equal,  we  (hall  have  the  true  afting  diameter  of  any 
wheel  or  pinion  greater  than  the  geometrical  diameter, 
which  Camus  calls  all'o  the  primitive  diameter,  by  ^  of  a 
tooth  or  fpace  on  each  tide  of  the  centre,  or  in  the 
whole  diameter.  Let  now  a  fpace  or  a  tooth  be  called  a 
meafure,  and  there  will  be  double  the  number  of  meafures 
as  teeth  in  any  wheel;  alfo  let  thefe  meafures  of  the  cir¬ 
cumference  be  reduced  into  meafures  of  the  diameter  by 
the  ufual  ratio  of  y  1416  to  1,  and  then  it  added  to  fuch 
geometrical  meafures  of  the  diameter  will  give  the  pro¬ 
per  adding  diameter,  which  may  be  exprefled  in  inches 
and  parts  when  the  meafures  per  inch  are  known.  For 


8 

inftance,  let  our  great  wheel  and  its  pinion  —  be  taken 

at  1 2  teeth  per  inch  at  the  pitch-line,  which  may  in  prac¬ 
tice  be  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  me¬ 
tal  compared  with  the  maintaining  power  as  modified  at 
the  wheel’s  circumference ;  the  number  of  meafures  of 
the  great  wheel  is  192,  viz.  96  teeth  and  96  fpaces,  each 
meafuriilg  i-24th  of, an  inch;  then,  as  3‘i4i6  :  1  ::  192  : 
6i"i;  therefore,  if  to  the  geometrical  diameter  exprefled  by 
6ri  meafures  there  be  added  1*5,  the  fum  62-6  or  62^ 
will  be  the  aiding  diameter  in  the  fame  denomination, 


which  are  fo  many  24th  parts  of  an  inch  ;  but  ^ 2---  gives 

^4- 

2-5  inches  for  the  full  a£Hng  diameter  of  the  wheel  in 
queftion.  Again,  the  pinion  8  has  16  fimilar  meafures  in 
its  circumference,  and  by  the  fame  proportion  the  diame¬ 
ter  will  be  5-09  meafures;  to  which  if  1-5  be  added,  the 
aiding  diameter  will  be  5-09 1-5  —  6-59,  or  with  fuffi- 
cient  accuracy  (if,y,  which  divided  by  24  as  before,  will 
give  the  fame  of  an  inch,  or  fomewhat  more  than  a 
quarter,  for  the  aiding  diameter  of  the  pinion.  Upon 
thefe  principles  Hatton  (Introduidion  to  the  Mechanical 
Part  of  Clock  and  Watch- work,  page  334)  has  conftru«d- 
ed  a  Table  of  the  fizes  of  the  pinions  meafured  diametri¬ 
cally,  and  compared  by  a  paid'  of  callipers  with  a  given 
number  of  teeth  and  fpaces  in  their  correfponding  wheels, 
which  many  workmen  copy  in  praidice;  but,  as  his  cal¬ 
culations  are  founded  on  a  l'uppofition  that  the  ends  of 
the  teeth  are  circular,  requiring  unity  as  the  fupplemen- 
tal  portion,  we  find  them  differ  eflentially  from  Ber- 
thoud’s  determination  in  his  Eflai  fur  l’Horlogerie,  tom.  i. 
and  fhall  therefore  inlert  here  a  Table  which  we  find  in 
Dr.  Rees’s  Cyclopaedia,  calculated  on  a  fuppofition  that 
the  curve  is  epicycloidal,  and  that  the  circumference  is 
to  the  diameter  as  3  to  1,  inftead  of  3’ 1416  to  1 ;  the  re- 
fult  of  which  mode  agrees  very  nearly  with  Berthoud’s 
experiments  on  the  proper  lizes  of  wheels  and  pinions, 
and  therefore  we  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  the  ac¬ 
curate  workman. 


Table  of  the  true  pra&ical  Sizes  of  Pinions. 


Teeth  in  the 
Pinions. 

Meafures  of  the 
Wheel  for  a  Dia- 
meterof  thePinion. 

Teeth  in  the 
Pinions. 

Meafures  of  the 
Wheel  for  a  Dia¬ 
meter  ofthePinion. 

3 

3’5 

IO 

8-i 

4 

4’l 

I  I 

8-8 

5 

4'8 

12 

9’5 

6 

5‘  5 

13 

10*1 

7 

6-x 

14 

io-8 

8 

6"8 

15 

”’5 

9 

7'5 

l6 

12*1 

The  procefs  by  which  this  Table  is  calculated  is  fimply 
this :  Multiply  the  pinion  by  2  for  the  meafures  in  the  cir¬ 
cumference;  divide  by  3  for  the  diameter,  and  add  thereto 
1 1  for  the  acting  fize  ;  thus  for  the  diameter  of  apinion  of  6, 

it  is;c.X  2 -4-  3  +"iT)  =  5l  or  S' 5  5  namely,  6  X  2  =z  12, 


I  2 

and  — -  =  4,  and  4  4*  i‘S  =  S' 5  for  the  meafures ;  which 
3 

laft  quantity,  taken  by  the  callipers  acrofs  the  extreme  edge 
of  the  wheel,  will  be  3  teeth  and  fpaces,  or  3  fpaces 
and  teeth,  which  are  here  fuppofed  to  be  cut,  but  not 
rounded. 

The  application  of  this  Table,  it  is  prefumed,  cannot 
be  eafily  miftaken  by  any  workman  who  underftands  that 
the  figures  in  the  fecond  column,  to  the  left  of  the  deci¬ 
mal  point,  mean  fo  many  meafures,  either  teeth  or  fpaces, 
and  the  figure  to  the  right  of  the  faid  point,  fo  many 
tenth  parts  more  of  a  meafure  to  be  added  to  the  integral 
meafures.  It  may  be  proper  to  add  here,  that  a  propor¬ 
tioned  pinion  mult  be  made  fomewhat  fmaller  for  a  fmall 
wheel  than  for  a  large  one,  and  alfo  fmaller  when  driven 
than  when  it  is  the  driver. 

We  now  know  the  numbers  of  our  movement,  and  alfo 
that,  whatever  the  diameters  of  the  wheels  may  be,  our 
pinions  of  8  mult  be  turned  in  the  lathe  till  their  diame¬ 
ters  are  precilely  each  6-8  meafures,  or  three  teeth  and 
very  nearly  four  fpaces  (taken  by  a  pair  of  pinion  calli¬ 
pers  from  their  refpedtive  wheels,  in  a  Itraight  line  acrofs 
the  ends  of  the  teeth,)  either  before  or  after  they  are  flit, 
as  the  operation  of  dividing  and  cutting  is  called  by  the 
workmen.  The  diameters  of  the  wheels  are  ulually  made 
to  diminilh  as  the  train  alcends,  probably  becaufe  the 
force  to  overcome  their  inertia  diminilhes,  and  the  fric¬ 
tion  alfo  is  lefs  in  fine  teeth  with  flender  pivots,  than  in 
coarle  ones  with  thick  pivots ;  indeed  there  feems  to  want 
a  ftandard  rule  for  the  guide  of  workmen  in  this  particu¬ 
lar.  Having  taken  the  great  wheel  at  12  teeth  per  inch, 
meafured  at  the  pitch-line,  we  will  take  the  centre  wheel 
of  64  at  14,  and  the  fecond  wheel  of  60  at  16,  which  will 
make  fomething  like  a  regular  diminution  in  the  fizes  in 
the  afcent  of  the  train,  and  allow  us  room  enough  in  our 
plates  for  the  reprefentation.  From  thefe  data,  by  the 
help  of  the  foregoing  directions,  we  readily  al’certain  the 
requifites  for  drawing  the  calliper  as  exprefled  in  the  fub- 
joined 

Table  of  Wheels  and  Pinions. 


Wheels. 

Teeth 

per 

Inch. 

Afting  Diame¬ 
ters  in  Inches. 

Geometrical  Diame- 
cers  meafured  Iron 
the  Pitch  Lines. 

Great  wheel 

96 

I  2 

2’6o 

2’5S 

Its  pinion 

8 

12 

0-273 

0*21 

Centre  wheel 

64 

14 

1-514 

1-46 

Its  pinion 

8 

14 

0-234 

o"i8 

Second  wheel 

60 

l6  . 

1*24. 

1-19 

Its  pinion 

8 

l6 

0*207 

o‘i6 

Swing  wheel 

60 

l6 

1*24 

Pennington,  of  Camberwell,  the  ingenious  mechanic 
who  conftruCted  Mr.  Mudge’s  time-piece,  and  gave  the 
drawings  in  Mr.  Mudge’s  pamphlet,  has  paid  particu¬ 
lar  attention  to  the  lubject  of  fizing  wheels  and  pinions, 
and  has  publifhed  a  fmall  pamphlet,  recommending  the 
ufe  of  his  method  of  calculation  by  a  feftor  of  a  peculiar 
conftruition  ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  its  ufe  has  become 
general.  His  practice  is,  to  add  2-*-  meafures  of  the  geo¬ 
metrical  diameter  to  the  wheel,  and  1^  to  the  pinion,  in 
watch- work,  when  the  wheel  is  the  driver;  and  to 
each,  when  the  pinion  is  the  driver.  The  rule,  it  will  be 
feen,  differs  very  little  from  the  theory  above  laid  down, 
where  we  obferved  that  the  driver  ought  to  be  fomewhat 
larger  than  the  proportion  affigned  by  the  addition  of  im¬ 
parts  or  meafures  to  each,  and  more  particularly  where 
the  wheels  have  fmall  diameters,  as  is  the  cafe  in  watch- 
work.  But,  as  the  good  aftion  of  wheels  and  pinions 
depends  upon  their  being  duly  proportioned  and  calli¬ 
pered,  as  well  as  on  a  proper  thape  being  given  to  the 
teeth,  we  will  add  moreover  the  method  of  fizing  pinions 
praitifed  and  recommended  by  F.  Berthoud,  in  bis  Eflai 
fur  l’Horlogerie,  which  is  as  follows :  viz. 

i  ,No. 
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l\o.  of  fa//  or  aclintr  Diameter  of  the  Pinion. 

Teeth.  °  J 

4  —  two  full  teeth  of  the  wheel,  unrounded,  and  the 

fpace  between. 

5  =  three  teeth,  rounded  from  point  to  point, 

6  —  three  full  teeth,  unrounded. 

7  three  full  teeth  and  a  quarter  of  a  fpace  beyond. 

8  =  four  teeth,  rounded  from  point  to  point. 

9  =  fomewhat  lefs  than  four  full  teeth. 

10  ~  four  full  teeth. 

11  =  no  meafure  given. 
it.—,  five  full  teeth. 

13  —  no  meafure  given. 

14  —  fix  teeth,  rounded  from  point  to  point. 

15  =  fix  full  teeth. 

The  pinions  in  watches,  he  remarks,  muff  be  fmaller 
in  companion  with  their  wheels  than  in  clocks,  agreea¬ 
bly  to  what  we  have  above  laid. 

Having  recommended  the  plan  of  dividing  the  whole 
movement  of  tire  going-part  into  three  portions,  (any  one 
of  which  may  be  altered  at  pleafure,  without  affecting  the 
other  two,)  we  mall  here  introduce  three  feparate  Tables 
of  the  different  portions,  with  a  view  of  giving  a  great 
irariety  of  trains,  and  of  thus  hiving  ciock-inakers  the 
trouble  of  tedious  calculations. 


I.  Firjl  Portion  of  a  Clock-movement. 


Hours. 

6 

7  1 

8 

9 

IO 

I  I 

12 

13 

14 

’5 

l6 

3 

18 

2  I  j 

24- 

27 

30 

33 

36 

39 

42 

45 

48 

4 

24 

28 

32 

36 

40 

44 

48 

52 

56 

60 

64 

S 

30' 

35 

40 

45 

5° 

55 

60 

65 

70 

75 

8g 

6 

36 

42 

48 

54 

60 

66 

72 

78 

84 

90 

96 

7 

42 

49 

56 

63 

70 

77 

84 

9 1 

98 

I05 

1 12 

8 

48 

56 

64 

72 

80 

88 

96 

IO4 

I  12 

120 

128 

9 

54 

63 

72 

81 

90 

99 

108 

117 

J  26 

*35 

144 

IO 

60 

70 

80 

90 

IOO 

f  IO 

120 

I  30 

I40 

150 

160 

II 

66 

77 

88 

99 

HO 

I  2  I 

I  32 

i43 

1  54 

165 

1 76 

I  2 

7* 

84 

96 

IOS 

120 

I  32 

144 

156 

168 

1 80 

1 92 

13 

78 

9i 

I  04 

117 

I  3c 

143 
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II.  Second  Portion  of  a  Clock-movement. 
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III.  Third  Portion  of  a  Clock-movement . 
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Explanation. — Table  I.  contains  numbers  fuitable  for  the 
great  wheel,  and  the  pinion  on  the  arbor  of  the  centre- 
wheel,  together  denominated  the  firf  portion  of  a  clock- 
movement,  which  is  that  on.  which  the  duration  of  mo¬ 
tion  at  one  winding-up  depends;  the  numbers  on  the  up- 
permoft  horizontal  column,  from  6  to  16  inclnfively,  re-, 
prefent  fo  many  pinions;  the  numbers  in  the  firft  vertical 
column,  from  3  to  16  inclufively,  are  the  refpeftive  hours 
in  which  the  barrel  or  fufee  turns  once,  as  the  cafe  may 
be  ;  and  the  larger  numbers,  beginning  with  18  and  end¬ 
ing  with  256,  in  the  interfeftions  of  the  horizontal  and 
vertical  columns,  are  the  great  wheels.  By  way  of  exem¬ 
plification,  fuppofe  we  want  a  fufee  to  revolve  in  twelve 
hours,  with  a  pinion  of  8  on  the  arbor  of  the  centre- 
wheel,  the  interfeclion  of  12  hours  at  the  left-hand  fide, 
and  tight  at  the  top,  gives  96  for  the  number  of  teeth  in 
the  great  wheel,  to  produce  the  deiired  effect ;  or  if  the 
pinion  had  been  required  for  a  wheel  of  96,  to  revolve  in 
12  hours,  over  96,  in  the  column  of  12  hours,  hands  the 
pinion  8.  In  the  fame  manner  for  4  hours,  and  a  wheel 
of  48,  the  pinion  will  be  12,  and  vice  verj'd. 

Table  II.  contains  wheels  and  pinions  fuitable  for  the 
fecond  portion  of  a  clock-movement,  or  firft  portion  of  the  train, 
being  that  which  effefts  a  multiplication  of  60,  and  regu¬ 
lates  the  velocity  of  the  feconds-hand,  by  making  its  ar¬ 
bor  revolve  in  one  minute.  This  might  be  done  by  one 
large  wheel  of  300,  and  a  fmall  pinion  of  5 ;  but  fuch  a 
conftruftion  would  require  a  large  frame  ;  a  compofition. 
of  two  wheels  and  two  pinions  is  therefore  fubftituted  to' 
produce  the  fame  effect  more  conveniently,  the  firft  wheel 
being  placed  on  the  centre  or  hour  arbor  that  carries  the 
minutes-hand,  and  the  laft  pinion  on  the  arbor  of  the 
feconds-hand  that  revolves  in  a  minute.  The  upper- 
moft  horizontal  column  contains  the  pinions  from  6  to  16 
inclufive,  like  Table  I.  and  the  left-hand  vertical  column 
contains  couplets  of  rafters,  which,  multiplied  together, 
produce  60  always  as  a  produft.  Any  pair  of  faftors, 

which  are  coupled  together  by  a  ^  ,  may  be  taken  at  plea¬ 
fure,  and  the  wheels  in  the  fpace-s.  made  by  the  interfec- 
4  R  tions 
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tions  of  the  vertical  and  horizontal  columns,  under  the 
pinions  made  choice  of,  and  oppofite  the  factors  feleCt- 
ed,  will  be  proper  for  the  fecond  portion  of  the  move¬ 
ment.  For  inftance,  when  pinions  of  8  are  ufed  with  the 

factors  g 2  |  ,  the  wheels,  found-in  the  fpace  formed  by 
the  interfe&ion  of  the  vertical  column  under  8  and  hori- 
zontul  column  in  which  '2 


|  ftand,  are  64  and  60  ;  but 


if  the  pinions  were  to  be  affumed,  one  10  and  the  other  8, 
then  the  wheels  would  be  either  80  and  60,  or  otherwife  75 
and  64,  accordingly  as  the  pinion  10  is  made  a  part  of 
the  ratio  to  reprefent  the  faCtor  8,  or  the  faftor  7-t,  which 
it  may  be  taken  to  do  indifferently  ;  hence  the  notation 

10  8  8  10  jo  8  8 

may  be  r-  X  — ,  or  —  X  — ,  or  —  x  — >  or  —  x 

80  60  80  60  75  64  75 


— ;  the  refult  in  point  of  accuracy  is  the  fame,  but  in  the 

conftruftion,  the  wheels  of  the  largeft  diameter  and  weight 
are  required  to  be  taken  firft  in  the  movement,  becaufe 
the  diameters  diminilh  as  the  train  afcends,  by  reafon  of 
the  diminution  of  the  tranfmitted  force,  which  otherwife 
would  not  overcome  the  inertia  of  the  wheels,  which  it  is 
required  to  do  at  each  vibration  of  the  pendulum.  Any 
two  pair  of  wheels  and  pinions  properly  taken  out  of  the 
correfbonding  columns,  when  reduced  to  a  fimple  ratio  by 
the  umal  method  of  multiplying  the  numerators  together 
for  one  numerator,  and  the  denominators  for  one  deno¬ 
minator,  will  be  found  equal  to  — ;  thus—  X  —  = 

60  80  60 

So  1  .  10  8  80  1  ,  . 

- =  — ,  and —  X  —  =  — —  —  — ,  as  before ;  there- 

4800  60  7s  64  4800  60 

fore,  if  the  firft  wheel  revolve  in  an  hour,  the  laft  pinion 
will,  in  this  and  in  every  other  inftance,  revolve  in  a  mi¬ 
nute.  The  diminution  of  the  diameter  of  the  third  wheel 
of  the  movement,  which  is  the  fecond  wheel  of  the  train, 
may  be  effected  in  two  ways,  either  by  taking  tjie  fe- 
conds  pinion  fmaller  than  the  firft  from  a  column  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Table,  where  the  factors  are  nearly  of  equal 
value,  or  by  taking  the  pinions  alike,  and  the  wheels  from 
one  of  the  higher  horizontal  columns  where  the  faftors 

•  •  i  a  7  6 

differ  confiderably  in  value',  tnus  —  X—  from  column 

60  42 

L(,  and  —  X  —  from  column  I0  c  >  are  each  equal  to  — 

7  i  70  42  3  6o’ 

but  in  the  firft  portion  of  the  movement  the  ratio  of  the 
fize  of  the  two  wheels  is  as  60  to  42,  and  in  the  other  as 
70  to  42,  from  which  mode  of  companion  of  the  columns 
it  will  be  feen  that  a  decreafe  in  the  diameters  of  almoft 
any  given  ratio  may  be  adopted  from  this  Table,  fo  com- 
prehenfive  in  its  extent,  as  it  relates  both  to  the  variety 
of  1 1  pinions,  and  to  the  choice  ofiao  pair  of  faftors,  which 
begin  with  the  ratio  4  to  1 5,  or  1  to  4,  and  end  with  7-t 
to  8.  -  The  principal  care  to  be  taken  is,  that  every  wheel 
be  taken  under  its  own  pinion  and  oppofite  its  own  fac¬ 
tor;  for  another  inftance,  in  the  horizontal  column  of 

faftor  ^  ^  ,  the  pinions  of  9  will  do  for  wheels  81  and 


60  ;  or  otherwife,  wheel  90  may  be  taken  with  pinion  10; 
and  wheel  60  with  pinion  9  ;  that  is,  any  wheel  may  be 
taken  oppofite  its  own  faftor,  provided  the  pinion  in  the 
fame  column  over  it  be  ufed  as  its  fellow ;  fo'  that  exam¬ 
ples  may  be  given  to  a  very  great  extent,  which  will  af¬ 
ford  abundant  means  of  afcertainirig  by  experiment  the 
beft  poftible  numbers  for  this  part  of  the  movement,  with¬ 
out  the  trouble  of  calculation. 

Table  III.  contains  the  third  portion  f  a  dock-movement , 
or  fecond  portion  of  the  train,  which  is  that  on  which 
the  number  of  vibrations  per  fecond  depends.  When  a 
vibration  is  performed  in  an  exaCt  fecond,  one  wheel 
only  is  neceffary  for  this  purpofe,  with  30  teeth,  becaufe 
one  tooth  completely  efcapes  the  pallets  at  every  fecond 
vibration,  which  wheel  mult  be  placed  in  this  cafe  on  the 


arbor  of  the  feconds-hand,  and  is  ufually  denominated 
the  fwing-wheel;  alfo  a  wheel  of  60,  fimilarly  placed,  will 
be  proper  for  half-feconds,  75  for  2|  vibrations  per  fe¬ 
cond,  and  90  for  3  per  fecond;  but  thefe  laft  numbers  are 
found  too  high  for  portable  clocks,  time-pieces,  See. 
therefore  a  wheel  and  pinion  are  introduced  in  addition 
to  the  fcapement-wheel,  in  order  to  diminilh  its  diameter 
into  a  convenient  fize  for  a  portable  conftruftion,  as  well 
as  to  render  it  light,  fo  as  to  have  but  little  inertia  to  be 
overcome  by  the  diminilhed  force,  which  acts  at  this  part 
of  the  movement.  In  ordinary  pieces  the  two  wheels  are, 
one  a  contrate-wheel,  and  the  other  called  the  crown¬ 
wheel,  with  the  pinion  on  its  arbor;  but  the  wheels  may 
all  have  the  ordinary  form  of  the  wheels  of  a  clock  that 
fwings  feconds,  it  being  not  the  lhape,  but  the  numbers 
of  the  teeth,  of  the  wheels  and  pinions  that  determine  the 
frequency  of  the  vibrations.  The  uppermoft  horizontal 
column  in  this  Table,  like  that  in  the  two  preceding  Ta¬ 
bles,  contains  all  the  variety  of  pinions  from  6  to  1 5  in- 
clufively  ;  the  pinion  of  16  being  omitted,  however,  to 
make  room  for  two  additional  vertical  columns  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Table,  the  firft  for  the  number  of  vibrations 
per  fecond  made  by  the  pendulum,  and  the  other  for  the 
length  of  the  correfpondiqg  pendulum  in  inches  and  de¬ 
cimal  parts,  meafured  from  the  centre  of  fufpenfion  to 
the  centre  of  ofcillation,  which  two  data  once  fixed  upon 
determine  the  horizontal  column  out  of  which  the  wheels 
muft  be  taken  with  a  given  pinion;  the  left-hand  vertical 
column  is  that  in  which  one  of  the  two  wheels  is  found, 
and  the  number  Handing  on  the  fame  horizontal  line, 
under  the. given  pinion,  is  the  other;  for  as  the  prod uft 
of  the  two  wheels,  divided  by  the  pinion  under  which 
one  of  them  ftands,  is  always  equal  to  60  in  the  higheft 
large  column,  or  column  of  2  vibrations  per  fecond,  it  is 
of  no  importance  to  the  accuracy  which  of  the  two  wheels 
is  made  the  pallet-wheel;  the  determination  of  this  point 
being  a  matter  of  practical  convenience;  in  the  fame 
manner,  in  the  fecond  large  horizontal  column,  the  quo¬ 
tient  arifing  from  the  product  of  any  two  wheels  Handing 
in  the  fame  line  taken  horizontally,  one  in  the  firft  vertical 
column,  and  the  other  under  the  chofen  pinion,  divided 
by  the  pinion,  is  always  75 ;  in  the  third  parallel  column 
the  quotient  fo  obtained  is  90  ;  in  the  fourth  105,  and  fo 
on  ;  hence  any  of  the  combinations  adopted  will  be  equal 
in  value  refpeftively  to  thofe  large  fimple  numbers  ufed 
as  pallet-wheels  without  fuch  combination,  which,  it  has 
been  faid,  are  objectionable  in  praftice. 

Let  our  firft  example  be  to  afeertain  the  requifites  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Table  for  a  half-feconds  pendULum,  where  a 
pinion  of  2  is  ufed. 

In  the  firft  place,  12  with  40  may  be  taken  as  the  re¬ 
quired  numbers  for  the  two  wheels;  in  the  fecond,  15  with 
32;  in  the  third,’  20  with  24;  and,  laftly,  30  with  t6; 
any  one  of  which  wheels  may  be  the  pallet-wheel,  as  the 
nature  of  the  fcapement  may  require;  if  the  crown-wheel 
fcapement  is  ufed,  which  requires  an  odd  number  of  teeth 
for  its  action  to  take  place  at  oppofite  fides  of  the  wheel, 
15  muft  neceffarily  be  the.  pallet- wheel,  and  32  the  other, 
with  the  given  pinion  of  8  ;  but,  whichfoeVer  of  thefe  cou¬ 
plets  of  wheels  is  adopted,  the  effective  length  of  the  pen¬ 
dulum  muft,  according  to  the  laft  vertical  column,  be  9-80 
inches.  Again,  for  a  pendulum  that  is  required  to  vi¬ 
brate  3  times  per  fecond  with  a  pinion  of  12  ;•  we  have, 
in  the  firft  place,  15  with  72;  lecondly,  18  with  60; 
thirdly,  30  with  35  ;  and,  laftly,  45  with  24;  fo  that  either' 
j  5  or  45  may  be  in  this  inftance  the  crown-wheel,  and  for 
a  different  fcapement  any  of  the  eight  numbers  mention¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  choice  is  equally  extenfive  with  any  other 
pinion  that  may- be  chofen  from  6  to  15  ;  the  pendulum 
in  this  cafe  is  only  4^35  inches. 

In  this  way,  by  means  of  the  Table  before  us,  the  third 
portion  of  a  clock-movement  may  be  varied  almoft  at 
pleafure  without  affecting  the  other  two  portions,  and  a 
pendulum  of  any  of  the  calculated  lengths  may  be  ap¬ 
plied' to  works  previoufly  conftrufted ;  which  circumftance 

will 
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will  enable  the  workman  to  metamorphofe  a  portable  clock 
into  a  large  one,  and  the  contrary,  without  difficulty,  or 
without  even  a  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  arithmetic. 

We  might  have  extended  this  Table  to  take  in  different 
intermediate  lengths  of  the  pendulum  and  correfponding 
number  of  vibrations  per  fecond  ;  but  our  objeft  is  to  ba- 
niih  incommenfurate  vibrations  from  clock-movements, 
and  to  introduce  thofe  only  which  conftitute  fome  conve¬ 
nient  fubdiviiion  of  the  fecond,  to  anfwer  the  nicer  pur- 
pofes  of  philofophy  without  extra  labour  and  expence. 
The  three  or  four  laft  horizontal  columns  indeed,  it  may 
be  faid,  will  not  be  of  much  fervice  in  clock-movements ,  by 
reafon  of  the  lhortnefs  of  the  pendulums ;  but  they  will 
be  found  particularly  ufeful  in  watch-work,  as  will  alfo 
the  other  Tables,  which  are  fo  comprehenfive  as  to  apply 
■with  equal  propriety  to  clock  and  watch  movements  ;  fo 
that  we  fliall  not  have  occafion  to  revert  to  this  fubjeft 
again. 

We  fliall  not  pretend  to  teach  the  manipulation  of  the 
arbors,  pinions,  and  wheels,  of  a  clock,  but  have  merely 
fpoken  of  their  diameters,  numbers  of  teeth,  See.  It  can¬ 
not  be  neceffary  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  manner  of 
forging  the  arbors,  or  of  calling  the  brafs  by  models  of 
given  dimenfionSj,  the  ironmongers  and  tool-fellers  having 
on  fale  fets  of  wheels,  and  arbors  with  pinions  of  different 
numbers  ready  flit,  and  alfo  pinion  fteel-wire  drawn  into 
a  proper  fliape  for  the  teeth  of  fmall  pinions,  of  all  which 
clock-makers  ufually  avail  themfelves  inftead  of  preparing 
them  ;  otherwife  the.brafs-founders  in  Chancery-lane,  and 
in  other  parts  of  London,  as  well  as  in  Lancafliire,  will 
call  wheels  to  any  model  at  a  certain  price  per  pound, 
which  is  a  great  convenience  to  the  workman  who  has  oc- 
calion  for  unufual  flzes  in  his  wheel-work. 

It  will  not,  however,  be  deemed  foreign  to  our  purpofe 
to  mention,  that  it  is  often  found  requifite  to  foften  the 
pinions  of  Heel,  and  their  arbors,  before  the  graver  for 
turning  can  cut  them  with  fufficient  eafe  in  the  turning- 
frame;  this  foftening  is  ufually  effected  by  putting  the 
fteel  pieces  into  a  wood  fire  for  fome  hours,  and  leaving 
them  to  cool  gradually  as  the  lire  goes  out.  The  wheels 
are  generally  eroded  in  their  original  caff  flate,  to  make 
them  light,  in  order  to  avoid  the  effect  of  their  inertia, 
and  to  prevent  trillion  on  the  pivots  of  the  arbors ;  but 
it  is  neceffary  to  hammer  the  rims  and  other  parts  of  a 
wheel  well  before  they  are  Sled  flat,  to  be  put  on  the  ar¬ 
bor  for  turning,  otherwife  the  metal  would  be  too  foft  to 
wear  well,  and  the  teeth  of  a  wheel  would  not  Hand  the 
graver  in  the  operation  of  being  turned,  after  it  is  cut  by 
the  engine,  in  cafe  the  diameter  fhould  require  to  be  re¬ 
duced,  as  is  commonly  done,  to  work  well  in  its  calliper 
with  its  pinion.  When  the  wheels  are  hammered,  and 
filed  flat  to  nearly  their  exaft  thicknels,  according  to  the 
force  they  are  deilined  to  tranfmit,  they  are  turned  in  the 
turning-frame  to  their  practical  diameters,  after  being 
previoufly  perforated  in  the  centre,  and  l'crewed  fall  on  a 
fuitable  arbor.  They  are  then  in  a  flate  to  be  cut  by  an 
engine  made  on  purpofe,  which  is  not  always  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  fhe  clock-maker,  particularly  in  large  towns,  but 
which  is  ufually  kept  by  fome  individual,  whofe  bufinefs 
is  chiefly  to  cut  wheels  for  the  clock-makers  at  a  certain 
price  per  fet.  An  ingenious  workman,  of  the  name  of 
Brown,  who  lived  in  King-flreet,  Seven-dials,  but  who 
is  now  dead,  was  noted  in  London  for  his  dexterity  and 
accuracy  in  cutting  clock-wheels,  and  occafionally  pi¬ 
nions,  into  any  number  of  teeth ;  his  engine,  however,  is 
now  in  the  hands-  of  Mr.  Fidler,  mathematical  inftrument- 
maker,  Oxford-market,  London,  who  has  lately  begun 
to  ufe  it  ;  but  the  beft  engine  for  this  purpofe  at  prefent 
in  conflant  ufe,  belongs  to  Mr.  Edward  Troughton,  of 
Fleet-flreet,  and  is  ufed  by  James  Fayer,  at  No.  35,  White- 
lion-flreet,  Pentonville,  London.  This  engine,  which  was 
contrived  and  made  by  the  late  ingenious  mechanic  Rehe, 
will  round  the  teeth  at  the  fame  time  that  it  cuts  them, 
if  required  ;  and  is  valued- at  300I.  in  its  prefent. Hate. 

The  clock-makers  of  the  prefent  day  have  greatly  the 
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advantage  of  thofe  who  laboured  in  the  art  in  the  infancy 
of  clock-making,  in.  that  they  have  l'ome  of  the  moll  dif¬ 
ficult  operations  in  theory,  fuch  as  dividing  and  cutting 
the  wheels,  and  forming  the  fpiral  groove  of  the  fufee, 
done  by  engines  not  only  in  lefs  than  one-hundredth  part 
of  the  time,  but  with  infinitely  more  accuracy,  than  they 
could  be  performed  by  hand  with  manual  tools;  and  it 
is  much  to  be  defired  that  they  would,  like  watch-makers*, 
have  their  wheels  cut  and  rounded  in  the  engine  at  the 
fame  time.  But  it  has  been  remarked,  by  a  philofopher 
well  qualified  to  make  the  remark,  (Mr.  W.  Nicholfon,) 
that  the  introduction  of  new  inftruments,  and  of  new  oper¬ 
ations,  requires  the  fame  fpace  of  time  that  is  neceffary 
for  inftrufting  another  generation  ;  fo  much  does  that 
facility,  which  arifes  out  of  habit,  militate  againft  the 
adoption  of  new  practices.  We  mufl,  therefore,  fuppofe 
our  wheels  returned  from  the  engine  with  their  teeth  not 
rounded,  and  proceed  with  our  detail. 

When  a  wheel  has  been  cut,  in  the  ordinary  way,  by 
the  engine,  there  are  ufually  fome  filaments  of  metal,  de¬ 
nominated  burs,  left  at  the  edges  of  the  teeth  by  the 
cutter,  as  well  as  general  roughnefs  on  the  fides  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  fpaces.  Thefe  are  firfl  cleared  away  by 
a  fine  file,  juft  thin  enough  to  go  into  the  fpace  left  by 
the  cutter,  which  is  called  an  equalling  file,  from  its  fup- 
pofed  property  of  leaving  all  the  fpaces  equal,  when  the 
burs  are  removed.  The  crofl'es  of  the  wheel  and  interior 
edges  of  the  rim  are  next  dreffed,  firfl  by  a  rough  file, 
then  by  a  fmooth  one,  and  laftly  by  a  burnifher  of  po'ifhed 
fteel.  The  arbor  3s  next  turned  in  a  frame,  by  a  well- 
tempered  tool,  or  flrong  graver,  to  its  propofed  thicknefs, 
and  the  pinion  reduced  to  its  practical  diameter  ;  after 
which  its  teeth  are  rounded,  hardened,  and  poliflied,  each 
of  which  operations  we  will  fuppofe  to  be  underilood, 
and  the  wheel  is  riveted  oil  a  fhoulder  left  on  the  proper 
end  of  the  pinion,  exterior  or  interior,  as  the  work  may 
require,  if  it  is  on  the  hour-arbor;  otherwife  it  may  be 
riveted,  or  Hill  better  fixed  by  two  oppofite  fcrevvs,  on  a 
brafs  collet,  which  is  previoufly  foldered  upon  fucli  part 
of  the  arbor,  to  which  it  belongs,  as  the  place  of  the  pi¬ 
nion  which  it  actuates  may  require.  The  French  call 
that  portion  of  an  arbor,  which  is  between  the  wheel  and 
the  remote  pivot,  a -tige ;  and  that  portion  a  tigeron,  which 
lies  between  the  wheel  and  the  nearer  pivot.  Some  of  the 
moll  fkilful  workmen  contend  that  the  wheel  ought  al¬ 
ways  to  be  placed  on  its  arbor,  fo  as  to  be  equally  diftant 
from  both  pivots,  and  we  have  feen  clocks  conftrucled 
with  cocks,  at  the  back  of  the  plates,  to  hold  the  pivots 
of  projecting  arbors,  in  order  to  e  fie  ft  this  purpofe;  but 
we  will  not  undertake  to  affirm  that  this  additional  work 
is  compenlated  by  any  advantage  thus  gained  ;  we  rather 
conceive  that  the  grievance  complained  of  in  the  ordinary 
method  of  pivoting  in  the  plates,  viz.  the  alleged  unequal, 
preffure  and  confequent  unequal  friction  in  the  oppofite 
pivot-holes,  when  a  pinion  is  at  one  end  of  the  arbor,  is 
to  be  attributed  to  another  caufe  principally ;  i.  e.  the  too 
great  aperture  of  the  pivot-holes  ;  for  workmen  have  a. 
maxim,  that  “  the  pivots  mufl  have  play  to  avoid  friftion,” 
but  they  feenr  not  always  to  underfland  what  this  play 
means;  it  certainly  onghf  not  to  mean,  that  the  holes 
fhould  be  much  larger  than  the  pivots  which  are  to  turn 
in  them,  for  in  that  cafe  the  pivots  would  be  driven 
round  the  interior  circumference  of  the  holes,  and  caufe 
the  wheel  to  aft  at  different  depths  in  the  pinion,  whichs 
would  be  a  great  evil  ;  the ''meaning  of  the  maxim  is,  ;h..t 
the  flioulders  of  the  arbors  fhould  not  prefs  againft  the 
plates  when  mounted,  but  that  eacll  arbor  fhould  have  a 
little  play  in  the  direftion  of  its  length,  or,  in  other 
words,  be  left  fo  as  to  be  at  liberty  to  move  a  little  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards ;  which  condition  feems  requifite. 
Time  and  wear  generally  make  them  ealy.  enough. 

We  will  now  fuppofe  all  the  wheels  and  pinions  rounded 
neatly  in  the  bay-leaf  form,  and  them  aftion  tried  in  the 
deepening-tool,  with  the  correfponding  pivot-holes  drilled 
with  drifts  refpeftively  proportioned  to  the  propofed  thick- 
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nefs  of  the  pivots ;  the  next  ftep  will  be  to  attach  them  to 
their  arbors.  The  great  wheel,  however,  notwithflancling 
what  we  have  iaid  about  riveting,  fcrewing,  and  foldering, 
is  not  fixed  b}'  any  of  thefe  operations,  but  is  attached  to 
its  arbor  by  a  method  which  admits  of  its  being-taken  off 
at  pleafure,  thus  : — a  hole  is  opened  by  a  broach  in  the 
centre  of  this  wheel,  large  enough  to  take  the  arbor  of 
the  fufee  without  play,  and,  when  it  is  prefled  clofe  againfl: 
the  end  of  the  fufee,  or,  in  our  p refen t  inflance,  againff 
the  plane  of  the  fecorid  large  ratchet,  two  marks  are 
made,  with  a  fine  file,  at  opposite  fides  of  the  arbor,  clofe 
to  the  plane  of  the  wheel ;  it  is  then  taken  off  the  arbor, 
and  two  fquare-fided  notches  are  filed  carefully  in  the  faid 
marks  or  the  arbor,  but  not  deep  enough  to  injure  its 
ftrength  ;  a  collet  with  a  circular  hole,  like  that  at  the 
centre  of  the  wheel,  made  at  one  fide  of  its  centre,  and 
with  a  flraight-edged  flit  acrofs  the  centre  from  the  faid 
hole,  is  then  put  on  the' arbor,  after  the  wheel  has  been 
firft  put  on,,  and  is  puflied  forcibly  along  the  notches  of 
the  arbor,  till,  by  means  of  the  oblong  apefture,  it  is  con¬ 
centric  with  the  wheel,  againfl  the  plane  of  which  it 
juefles,  when  in  the  notches,  and  keeps  it  clofe  in  its 
place,  and  at  the  fame  time  allows  it  to  turn  on  its  centre 
without  the  arbor.  The  auxiliary  fpring  is  ferewed  or 
pinned,  in  the  next  place,  atone  end  to  the  great  ratchet, 
and  at  the  other  to  the  great  whe.el,  as  before  noticed. 
When  the  wheel  is  thus  frjrnly  attached  to  the  fufee  ar¬ 
bor,  with  a  power  to  recede  but  not  to  proceed,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  click,  without  carrying  the  arbor  with  it, 
it  muft  be  put  into  the  turning-frame  and  examined,  as 
to  its  being  truly  centred,  and  alfo  as  to  its  being  in  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  arbor ;  which  trial  may  detect 
fome  flight  alterations,  neceffary  to  be  made,  ,to  fulfil 
-thefe  two  conditions :  after  which,  its  pivots  may  be 
turned  to  their  exaft  fize,  hardened,  and  poliflied. 

The  practice  of  fome  workmen  is,  to  folder  their  collets 
on  the  arbors  with  hard  folder,  but  we  difapprove  this 
practice,  and  recommend  loft  folder,  particularly  if  the 
arbors  have  been  before  hardened;  it  is  fcarcely  neceffary 
to  add,  that,  if  the  ends  of  the  Collets  are  opened  a  little 
within,  the  folder  will  there  have  beds  to  contain  a  quan¬ 
tity  fufficient  to  keep  the  wheel  firm  on  its  arbor.  What 
we  have  here  faid  will  not  be  equally  applicable  to  the 
hour  or  centre  wheel,  becaufe  it  is  ufually  riveted  on  the 
end  of  its  pinion,  which  will  require  a  riveting  punch 
and  clamp,  on  purpofe  to  prevent  any  injury  being  done  to 
the  pinion.  Before  the  wheels  are  all  firmly  attached  to 
their  arbors,  they  mufl  be  tried  in  the  turning-frame,  or 
.callipers  with  a  ftraight  edge  for  that  purpofe,  to  fee  if 
they  are  concentric,  and  that  their  planes  are  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  their  arbors,  which  conditions  the  workmen  call 
being  “  in  the  round,”  and  being  “  in  the  flat;”  and, 
.when  properly  ad j lifted  in  thefe  refpects,  they  may  be 
finally  fixed  as  above  deferibed,  and  their  arbor-pivots 
finifhed.  Should  a  wheel,  that  has  had  its  teeth  rounded 
in  the  engine,  be  at  any  time  fo.und  a  little  eccentric  in 
the  trial,  before  it  is  fixed  on  its  collet,  which  will  not 
happen  if  the  central  hole  be  enlarged  with  a  good  broach 
and  with  due  care,  the  remedy  in  this  cafe  would  be,  to 
mark  the  fide  of  the  wheel  which  has  the  longeft  radius, 
and  enlarge  the  central  hole  carefully  on  that  fide  moft, 
and  then  to  make  a  new  collet  for  it,  after  the  hole  is 
again  made  perfectly  round,  and  found  to  be  concentric 
on  an  arbor  that  fits  it;  but,  when  the  teeth  have  been 
rounded  by  hand,  the  wheel  may  have  the  eccentricity 
rectified  on  its  own  arbor,  and  be  again  rounded  where  the 
,teeth  have  been  touched  by  the  graver,  which  is  the  com¬ 
mon  praftice,  and  which  conftitutes  the  only  or  the  greateft 
recommendation  of  manual  rounding  of  the  teeth. 

The  fiies  ufed  in  rounding  the  ends  of  the  teeth  of  a 
wheel  are  fmooth,  and  curved  on  one  fide,  and  have  each 
a  projecting  pivot  at  the  remote  end,  which  a  dexterous 
workman  holds  againfl  one  finger  of  the  left  hand  as  a 
reft  behind  the  wheel,  while  the  right  hand  guides  the 
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file  from  one  fide  of  the  tooth  to  the  other,  alternately, 
with  a  degree  of  rapidity  which  furprifes  the.  fpeffator. 

We  have  hitherto  fuppofed  our  piece  not  to  be  jewel¬ 
led,  nor  bufhed  with  bell-metal,  which  addition  enhances 
the  price,  but  greatly  diminifhes  the  friftion  in  the  pivot- 
holes.  If  the  holes  are  carefully  enlarged  with  agood  broach, 
finall  pieces  of  metal  holding  ruby,  agate,  or  bell-metal, 
may  be  made  to  fit  them  exactly,  the  holes  in  which  may 
be  refpeCrively  equal  to  the  original  pivot-holes,  and  then 
the  good  aftion  of  the  wheel-work  will  not  be  altered. 
The  friClion  in  the  pivot-holes  is  greatly  diminiflied  too 
by  the  application  of  fine  nut-oil;  they  are,  therefore, 
generally  chamfered,  or  counter-funk,  at  the  exterior  fur- 
faces  of  the  plates,  in  order  that  the  oil  may  be  retained ; 
but  what  fhould  be  the  exaft  depth  "of  the  bearing  part 
of  the  pivot-hole,  is  a  matter  not  abfoiuteiy  decided. 

As  the  pallet-wheel  makes  many  more  revolutions  than 
any  other  in  the  movement,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  metal, 
of  which  it  is  made,  fhould  not  be  very  deftruClible,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  pallets  are  ufed  which  rub  againfl  its  teeth  ; 
we  therefore  recommend  a  tempered  fleel  wheel  to  be  ufed, 
which  ought  to  be  alfo  divided  and  cut* with  extraordinary 
care,  becaufe  any  irregularity  in  the  fhape  of  the  tooth, 
or  diflance  between  the  teeth,  would  injure  the  fcape- 
ment,  and  produce  befides  fu.ch  irregularity  in  the  motion 
of  the  feconds-hand,  placed  on  this  wheel’s  arbor,  as 
would  offend  the  eye. 

There  is  no  part  of  a  clock  which  requires  _  greater 
nicety  in  the  execution  th<m  the  fcapement,  or  part  which 
limits  the  intenfity  and  duration  of  the  impulfe  given 
to  the  pendulum  by  the  maintaining  power,  and  which 
keeps  up  the  due  quantity  of  motion,  that  would  other- 
wife  be  gradually  diminifhed  to  a  Hate  of  quiefcence,  by 
reafon  of  the  unavoidable  friClion  at  the  point  of  fufpen- 
lion,  and  of  the  refi fiance  which  the  air  affords  to  the  fo- 
lid  parts  of  the  moving-pendulum.  It  has  been  faid  that 
the  breadth  of  each  pallet  mull  be  fomewhat  lefs  than 
half  of  a  fpace  meafured  from  tooth-end  to  tooth-end  of 
the  pallet-wheelj;  but  the  quantity  of  diminution  muft  not 
depend  on  conjecture;  therefore  the  breadth  is  left  at  firft 
equal  to  one  half  as  nearly  as  can  be  afeertained,  lb  that 
the  diminution  of  breadth  may  be  effected  by  tentative 
adjuflment,  firft  partially  when  the  wheel  has  its  teeth 
finifhed,  and  when  both  it  and  the  anchor  of  the  pallets 
are  inferted  on  pins  urged  into  the  pivot-holes  of  the 
frame,  or  trial-plate ;  and  again  more  minutely  when 
they  are  fixed  on  arbors,  and  mounted  in  the  frame.  To 
enfure  the  perfeCt  portion  of  a  circle  at  the  extremities  of 
the  anchor,  we  recommend  that  it  be  put  on  a  motion- 
arbor  that  juft  fits  the  central  hole,  and  that  it  be  turned 
in  a  frame  or  lathe,  like  a  whefel,  before  it  is  cut;  for  then 
it  is  certain  there  will  be  no  recoil  in  the  pallet-wheel 
and  feconds-hand,  when  thole  parts  prefs  againfl  the  ends 
of  the  teeth,  during  an  excurfion  of  the  pendulum;  and, 
if  the  inner  circles  could  be  turned  alfo  after  the  efcape 
is  nearly  adjufled,  it  would  be  defireable  ;  however,  the 
point  of  a  graver  may  trace  in  the  turning-frame  this  in¬ 
ner  circle,  and  then  a  proper  curvilinear  file,  made  and 
kept  on  purpofe,  may  take  off  the  interior  fuperfluity  of 
metal.  In  adjusting  the  Hopes  and  breadth  of  the  pallets, 
it  will  be  ferviceable  to  iniert  an  index  on  the  pallet’s  ar¬ 
bor,  after  it  is  finifhed  and  the  pivots  turned,  and  to 
mark  on  the  frame-plate  the  quantity  of  the  fcapement 
angle,  in  this  inftance  z°  at  each  fide  of  the  perpendicular 
demitted  from  the  pivot-hole,  which  will  be  a  good  guide 
for  the  true  final  adjuflment  of  the  efcape.  Particular 
care  muft  now  be  taken  that  there  be  as  little  drop  as  pof- 
fible,  i.  e.  that,  as  foon  as  one  tooth  has  completely  efcaped 
the  face  of  its  pallet,  the  next  acting  tooth  fhall  be  clofe 
to  the  back  of  the  following  pallet,  fo  as  not  to  ftrike  it 
with  a  jerk ;  the  place  where  the  firft  contact  takes  place 
between  the  end  of  the  tooth  and  interior  or  exterior  cir¬ 
cle  of  the  pallet,  accordingly  as  it  is  the  leading  or  fol¬ 
lowing  pallet,  muft  be  very  near  the  commencement  of 
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the  dope,  but  not  upon  it,  nor 'yet  on  the  angular  poiht 
of  interfeffion.  Indeed  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  give 
complete  verbal  directions  for  this  delicate  adjuftment, 
which  requires  long  and  attentive  practice  to  do  perfectly  ; 
for  frequently,  after  the  pallets  are  hardened,  which  they 
mull  be  as  much  as  poffibie,  the  lhape  of  the  anchor  is 
found  to  be  altered,  and  the  adjuftment  of  the  pallets 
confequently  deranged ;  to  remedy  this  confequence,  it  is 
ufual  to  harden  only  the  pallet-parts  of  the  anchor,  fo  that, 
by  certain  ft  rakes  given  near  its  arbor,  the  pallets  may  be 
brought  in  or  fet  out  a  little  to  reftify  them  ;  but  after 
fuch  refliiication  it  will  always  be  neceffary  to  try,  in  the 
turning-frame,  or  at  leaft  by  a  pair  of  bullet-compaffes, 
if  the  circular  parts  are  again  perfectly  concentric,  with¬ 
out  which  condition  the  pallets  will  not  be  truly  what  are 
called,  dead-beat. 

Hitherto  we  have  confidered  the  back  pivot-hole  of  the 
pallets-arbor  as  being  in  the  plate  of  the  frame;  but  it 
becomes  neceffary  to  cut  away  that  portion  of  the  back 
plate  where  the  pivot-hole  falls,  by  reafon  of  the  crutch, 
or  little  rod  of  fteel,  which  muft  be  fcrewed  to  a  collet 
attached  behind  the  frame  to  the  arbor,  to  form  an  L; 
which  contrivance  impreffes  the  force  that  the  pallets  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  maintaining  power  upon  the  pendulum  ; 
the  bent  end  of  the  crutch  is  ufually  inferted  into  a  flit 
made  in  the  verge  or  rod  of  the  pendulum,  but,  when  the 
bent  part  is  divided  and  enclofes  the  pendulum- rod,  it  is 
denominated  the  fork  ;  the  crutch  is  molt  ufually  about 
one  fixth  part  of  the  whole  length  of  the  pendulum-rod, 
but  there  feems  to  be  no  fixed  rule  laid  down  by  which 
its  befit  length  might  and  ought  to  be  determined  in  dif¬ 
ferent  cafes,  which  therefore  we  think  deferves  further 
confideration. 

But  to  return  to  the  pivot-hole  of  the  pallet’s  arbor; 
this,  for  the  reafon  we  have  juft  given,  is  finally  placed  in 
a  cock  at  the  back  of  the  pofterior  plate,  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  lb  fliaped  as  to  furnifh  alfo  a  point  of  fufpenfion  for 
the  pendulum.  The  exaft  placing  of  the  cock,  fo  that 
the  arbor  pivoted  into  it  fhall  be  perfectly  at  right  angles 
to  the  furface  of  the  plates,  is  of  the  greateft  importance, 
and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  placed  and  its  fteady  pins 
fixed,  before  the  original  pivot-hole,  through  which  it 
muft  protrude,  is  cut  away  in  the  plate ,  for  in  that  cafe 
the  protruding  end  of  the  arbor,  while  in  its  proper  pou- 
tion  after  the  adjuftment  of  the  fcapement,  will  be  like 
a  fixed  arbor  on  which  to  Hide  the  cock,  and  fix  its  pofi- 
tion  before  the  fteady  pins  are  applied  and  the  fcrews 
fitted  to  their  places.  It  is,  however,  the  practice  of  fiome 
workmen  to  adjuft  the  fcapement,  by  moving  the  cock 
before  the  fteady  pins  are  inferted. 

We  might  have  noticed,  that,  after  the  anchor  of  the 
pallefs  is  fcrewed  to  thb  collet  of  its  arbor,  it  fhould  be 
lufpended  by  the  pivots  of  the  verge,  which  is  the  name 
given  to  this  arbor,  to  try  if  the  weight  of  each  pallet  ex¬ 
actly  balance  that  of  the  other,  which  may  be  effected  by 
diminilhing  the  thicknefs  of  the  heavier  pallet  a  little  by  a 
fine  file  before  it  is  finally  polifhed ;  alfo  before  the  crutch 
is  fcrewed  it  fhould  be  hung  on  the  verge  of  the  pallets- 
arbor,  after  the  pallets  are  balanced  and  fuffered  to  find 
their  place  of  quiefcence,  in  order  to  find  its  own  perpen¬ 
dicular  direction,  and  then  it  fhould  be  fixed  in  that  fitu- 
ation ;  for  without  this  care  it  will  require  to  be  bent  fo 
as  to  offend  the  eye,  for  the  purpofe  of  putting  the  clock 
into  beat,  or  otherwife  will  require  a  flit  in  it  acrofs  the 
centre,  to  admit  of  an  eccentric  adjuftment,  or  fome  luch 
contrivance.  When  all  the  adjuftments  of  the  fcapement 
are  thus  made,  the  pallet-faces,' if  not  jewelled,  and  alfo 
the  pivots,  muft  be  hardened,  and  finally  drelfed  by  the 
ufual  iucceffive  operations  of  polifhing. 

The  precautions  we  have  hitherto  dictated,  in  our  di¬ 
rections  for  the  fucceftive  operations  in  clock-making, 
have  for  their  principal  objeft  the  regular  tranfmifilon  of 
a  certain  quantity  of  the  maintaining  power  to  the  pen¬ 
dulum,  in  order  to  prelerve  the  arc  of  vibration  unaltered, 
which  is  one  of  the  two  eil'ential  qualities  of  the  going- 
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pendulum,  on  which  the  exaft  meafufement  of  time  de¬ 
pends  ;  the  other,  which  is  an  indifpenfable  quality  of  the 
pendulum,  where  great  exaftnefs  is  required,  is  that  by 
which  its  length  is'preferved  unaltered  in  all  the  varia¬ 
tions  of  temperature,  as  the  centre  of  ofcillation  regards 
the  centre  of  fufpenfion.  Thefe  two  properties  of  the 
pendulum,  its  conftant  arc  and  eonftant  length,  confti- 
tute  the  excellence  to  which  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
mechaniffn  are  fubfervient,  and  without  which  no  clock 
will  continue  invariably  to  indicate  true  time  at  all  feafons 
of  the  year,  however  exquifite  the  workman  (hip  of  the 
movement  and  other  parts.  In  an  ordinary  clock,  the 
iron  oi-  fteel  rod  of  the  pendulum  is  liable  fo  confiderablc 
alternate  expan fions  and  contractions,  which  render  acom- 
penfoting  contrivance  neceffary  for  pieces  deftined  for  as¬ 
tronomical  purpofes;  and  the  various  intentions  to  accom- 
plifh  this  end  have  been  already  noticed  at  p.  309-3 n. 

As  we  have  dwelt  fo  long  on  the  mechanifm  of  the  go¬ 
ing-part  of  a  clock,  which  is  the  moll  effential  to  be  .at¬ 
tended  to,  we  need  not  deferibe  over  again  here,  the  offices 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  ftriking-meehanifm,  which  re¬ 
quires  lels  of  fcience,  and  more  of  mere  mechanical  con¬ 
trivance,  than  the  parts  we  have  hitherto  treated  of.  We 
fhall  therefore  conclude  with  a  few  words  as  to  preparing 
the  dial- plate  for  the  enameller;  which,  though  it  may 
feem  a  work  of  little  importance,  requires  no  frnall  care 
and  fkill  in  the  adjuftment.  The  copper,  being  procured 
from  the  flatting-mills  in  thin  flips,  and  of  an  adequate 
diameter  and  thicknefs,  is  cut  to  nearly  the  required  fize 
with  a  pair  of  ftrong  feiffars,  a  circle  having  been  firft 
ftruck  with  the  compafies.  If  in  a  foft  ftate,  it  is  then, 
cleaned  by  the  pickle,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  either  oil 
of  vitriol  or  aquafortis  mixed  with  water  ;  and,  having 
been  brufhed  out  with  fand  on  a  flat  board,  is  wafhed  and 
dried  for  planifhing ;  if  otherwife,  it  muft  be  well  annealed 
before  it  is  thrown  into  the  pickle,  w  here  it  muft  lie  till 
all  the  fcale  is  enough  foftened  to  be  removed  by  the 
hand-brufh,  fand,  and  water. 

Planifhing  is  a  very  important  part  of  this  work ;  and 
too  much  care  cannot  be  exerted  in  the  procefs,  as  the 
neceffary  regularity  of  furface  almoft  wholly  depends  upon 
it.  In  large  plates  the  aftion  of  the  fire  has  a  very  confi- 
dera’ole  effect,  as  it  caufes  an  expansion  in  the  metal, 
which,  unlefs  properly  guarded  again  ft,  cannot  but  ope¬ 
rate  to  the  imperfection,  and  perhaps  total  l’poiling,  of  the 
work.-  In  flatting  alfo,  a  fort  of  twift  is  not  unfrequehtly 
given  to  the  copper,  during  its  paffage  through  the  rol¬ 
lers,  that  would  afluredly  caufe  the  plate  to  become  une¬ 
ven  and  cut  of  ihape,  were.it  not  to  be  removed  by  pla- 
nifhing  and  repeated  annealings.  Another  effect  produced 
by  the  fire,  is  occafioning  the  plate  to  rife,  perhaps  irre¬ 
gularly,  towards  the  centre,  and  this  can  only  be  checked 
by  counteracting  the  action  which  the  heat  would  other- 
wife  generate  in  the  metal  by  good  planifhing.  To  keep  a 
large  plate  entirely  flat  is  impoflibie;  or  at  leaft  no  means 
have  as  yet  been  difeovered  through  which  that  ai  w  can 
be  attained.  The  belt  way,  therefore,  to  provide  againft 
the  irregularities  which  the  fire  might  caul'e,  is  to  give  to 
the  copper,  in  the  courle  of  planifhing,  a' flight  and  even 
rife  or  curve  from  the  edge  to  the  centre;  this  can  either 
be  effected  by  the  ufe  of  large  brafs  dies,  or  by  a  machine 
adapted  for  the  purpofe. 

This  machine,  which  is  very  little  known  in  the  trade, 
confifts  of  two  principal  parts;  the  one  a  folid  rnafs  of 
iron,  with  a  concave  and  polifhed  face,  imbedded  im- 
moveably  in  a  ftrong  oak  block,  firmly  fixed  on  a  foun¬ 
dation  of  brick-work,  and  the  top  edge  hooped  with  a' 
thick  iron  ring,  to  prevent  fplitting  ;  the  other,  an  an- 
fwering  and  weighty  mafs  of  iron  with  a  convex  face, 
fimilariy  polifhed,  and  fixed  in  an  upright  frame  of  tim¬ 
ber,  but  fo  contrived  as  to  become  moveable  by  means  of 
Aiding  grooves,  a  rope,  a  pulley,  and  a  lever,  and  fo 
placed  as  to  fall  direftiy  upon  the  mafs  beneath,  in  a 
fimilar  way  to  the  nionkey  of  a  pile-driving  engine.  The 
diameter  both  of  the  hammer  and  the  anvil,  as  the  upper 
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and  tinder  mafles  of  iron  may  be  called,  for  the  fake  of 
perfpicuity,  is  about  thirteen  inches  ;  that  fize  being 
nearly  as  large  as  clock-dials  are  ever  made  or  wanted. 
The  convexity  of  the  hammer  is  exactly  fitted  to  the  con¬ 
cavity  of  the  anvil,  and  may  be  defcribed,  perhaps,  as 
forming  a  portion  of  a  circle  fifty  feet  in  diameter  ;  and 
the  centres  of  both  are  kept  true  to  each  other,  and  con- 
lequently  to  the  regularity  of  curve,  by  means  of  large 
fcrews  and  nuts,  which  adjult  the  pofition  of  the  hammer 
by  altering  the  perpendicularity  of  the  bars  of  iron  that 
the  grooves  aft  upon.  The  power  of  this  machine  laves 
much  labour  in  planilhing,  as  well  as  time;  yet  as  it  is 
infufficient  wholly  to  prepare  the  coppers,  and  as  the  charge 
of  erefting  one  would  be  very  considerable,  it  wrill  never, 
perhaps,  come  into  general  ufe. 

In  planilhing  with  this  machine,  it  is  neceffary  to  be 
provided  with  various  thin  circular  pieces  of  lead,  evenly 
flatted,  and  adapted  in  fize  to  the  diameters  of  the  cop¬ 
pers  to  be  plani (lied.  Without  thefe  the  ftroke  given  by 
the  hammer  would  have  a  very  imperfeft  effect  ;  and  the 
impulfe  given  by  the  weight  of  its  fall  would  alio  be  con¬ 
tinually  weakening  the  foundation  and  bed  of  the  anvil. 
The  coppers  prepared  for  planilhing  by  this  machine  are 
taken  leparately,  (the  eyes  having  been  previoufly  cut 
out  to  a  proper  fize  by  means  of  an  iron  punch,  a  ham¬ 
mer,  and  a  lead  block,)  and  each  one  is  laid  upon  a  lead 
of  a  correfpondent  diameter,  and  placed  upon  the  anvil 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  all  the  centres  agree.  The  ham¬ 
mer,  which  has  been  hitherto  retained  at  lbme  height  by  an 
iron  Hay  fixed  in  one  of  the  timbers,  and  moving  on  a 
pivot,  is  then  let  fall  three  or  four  times  in  quick  fuccef- 
fion,  it  being  each  time  lifted  up,  to  the  height  of  three 
feet  or  more,  by  means  of  the  lever.  The  hammer  is  then 
again  fallened  by  the  flay,  wliilft  the  copper  is  turned  over 
on  the  lead,  after  which  the  operation  is  repeated  ;  and  the 
copper  is  then  taken  oil',  and  another  laid  down,  till  the 
whole  are  gone  through.  The  weight  of  the  hammer, 
and  the  impetus  acquired  by  its  defeent,  remove  mof'c  of 
the  unevennefles  in  the  coppers,  yet  cannot  entirely  re¬ 
medy  them;  a ftrong  and  unequal  lpring  will  Hill  be  felt, 
and,  the  metal  being  now  rendered  hard  by  the  action  of 
the  hammer,  annealing  mull  again  be  reforted  to,  and  the 
coppers  mult  be  pickled  and  cleaned  as  before.  The  ma¬ 
chine  is  then  ufed  a  fecond  time  in  a  fimilar  way;  and  af¬ 
terwards  a  third,  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  and  even  a  fixth  and 
feventh,  time,  according  to  the  diameters  of  the.  coppers, 
or  to  the  refraftorinefs*  of  the  metals,  due  care  being 
taken  properly  to  anneal  and  pickle  them  between  every 
operation. 

The  coppers  will  tow  be  found  of  a  regular  lhape,  and 
the  fpring  in  the  metal  tolerably  uniform ;  it  is  effential, 
however,  to  the  perfection  of  the  plate,  that  the  fpring 
fhould  be  entirely  uniform  from  edge  to  centre,  otherwile 
the  plate  would  warp  and  cockle  in  the  fire.  A  Uind  of 
intermediate  procefs  mult  therefore  be  carried  on  between 
the  taking  the  coppers  from  the  machine,  and  before  re¬ 
peating  the  annealings.  This  is  performed  by  means  of  a 
circular  brafs  die,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs, 
and  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  ferewed 
firmly  down  to  a  ftrong  oaken  block,  having  three  ftout 
legs,  placed  triangular-wife,  and  of  a  fufficient  height  to 
ule  conveniently  when  the  artift  is  in  a  .Handing  pollute. 
The  die  fiiould  have  the  feme  degree  of  curve  as  the  ma¬ 
chine,  otherwife  the  efteft  produced  by  each  would  occa¬ 
sion  a  fort  of  reciprocal  counteraftion.  The  coppers, 
having  palled  through  the  machine,  are  placed  in  fuccef- 
fion  upon  the  die,  and  a  wooden  box-hammer  (fo me  what 
refembling  that  ufed  by  gold-beaters)  with  two  faces,  the 
one  a  circle  about  three  inches  over,  the  other  cut  away 
on  the  front  edges  lb  as  to  leave  only  a  portion  about  an 
inch  or  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  breadth  remaining  in 
the  middle,  is  then  taken,  and  the  copper  is  both  rubbed 
and  (truck  with  it  till  the  metal  becomes  too  hard  for  any 
further  impreflion  to  be  made,,  and  requires-  annealing. 


The  circular  end  is  ufed  to  ftrike  the  copper  with,  which 
is  done  by  fiiort,  quick  beats  of  the  hammer,  the  artift 
working  from  centre  to  edge,  and  communicating  the 
neceffary  motion  and  direftion  to  the  coppers  by  means 
of  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  fo  extended  over  the  work  as 
to  give  the  requifite  command  in  guiding  it;  the  other 
end  is  employed  in  rubbing  the  coppers  ftrongiy  with  a 
backward  and  forward  aftion,  under  which  they  are 
moved  upon  the  die  by  the  fingers  as  before.  Where  the 
machine  is  not  ufed,  the  planilhing  mull  then  be  entirely- 
performed  in  the  way  juft  defcribed,  and  great  care  mull; 
be  taken,  that  in  the  rubbing,  the  coppers  be  not  bent, 
which  would  occafion  both  additional  labour,  and  further 
annealing.  No  pofitive  direftion  can  be  given  as  to  the 
number  of  times  that  the  coppers  mull  be  annealed  in  the 
courfe  of  the  planilhing  ;  as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be 
faid  that  the  larger  the  fize,  the  more  frequently  mult  the 
annealings  be  repeated.  For  plates  of  from  three  to  four 
inches,  twice  or  thrice  is  commonly  enough ;  from  five 
to  eight  inches,  about  four  or  five  times  are  requifite;  for 
larger  fizes,  the  annealings  mull  be  continued  till  the 
fpring  or  aftion  in  the  metal  becomes  uniform,  as  already 
mentioned.  This  is  bell  determined  by  the  regularity 
with  which  the  copper  will  flap  or  jerk  ip  to  the  curve 
given  by  planilhing  when  turned  either  fide  uppermoft 
upon  the  die.  When  the  planilhing  is  completed,  the 
coppers  are  cut  exaftly  to  the  fizes  required;  and,  having 
been  pickled  and  cleaned,  they’  are  then  ready  to  be  ena¬ 
melled  on.  After  the  lall  annealing,  it  is  beft  to  planilh 
but  (lightly,  that  the  coppers  may  be  left  in  a  Hate 
comparative  foftnels. 

For  time-pieces,  table-clocks,  and  fome  others,  round 
plates  are  commonly  ufed,  and  in  thefe  cafes  it  is  necef¬ 
fary  to  have  moveable  brafs  dies  formed  into  the  curves 
required.  Round  plates  are  thole  which  have  a  confider¬ 
able  rile  in  the  centre,  made  by  a  pretty  quick  forcing-up 
of  the  copper  into  a  fort  of  flioulder  about  where  the  cir¬ 
cles  of  the  hours  come,  and  afterwards  continuing  the 
rile  more  gradually.  The  bent  fpatula  and  the  fcratch- 
b nidi  are  chiefly  employed  to  fet  the  coppers  into  thefe 
curves,  and,  where  the  rife  is  very  quick  from  the  edge, 
the  copper  is  fometimes  turned  up  as  in  fmall  dials,  that 
the  enamel  may  be  the  better  retained  in  its  place. 

Thus  much  of  the  principles  of  the  mechanifm  of  clocks. 

-  What  we  have  advanced,  relative  to  the  action  of  wheels 
and  pinions  upon  the  pendulum,  will  fuffice  to  convey  an 
idea  to  any  one,  who  has  not  previoufly-  confidered  the 
fubjeft,  how  admirably  well  adapted  for  the  purpofes  of  a 
clock-movement  this  .property  in  mechanics  is,  by  which 
an  increafe  of  velocity  is  always  accompanied  by  a  pro^ 
portionate  abatement  of  force;  for  by  means  of  it,  the 
maintaining  power,  however  la;Jge,  may  be  fo  economi¬ 
cally  .portioned  out  in  minute  quantities,  fufficient  only  to 
compenlate  the  lofs  of  motion  which  the  pendulum  or  ba¬ 
lance  fuftains  at  each  vibration,  that  it  may  be  made  to 
laft  for  many  days,  or  even  weeks,  before  it  is  exhaufted- 
by  the  great  number  of  fucceffive  minute  deduftions  which 
are  made  at  periodical  intervals  ;  at  the  lame  time,  certain 
wheels  and  pinions,  by  their  numbers  and  due  arrange¬ 
ment,  divide  and  fubdivide,  by  means  of  hands  and  di¬ 
vided  circles,  the  fexagefimal  portions  of  each  hour,  de¬ 
nominated  minutes,  and  alfo  of  each-minute  by  the  name 
of  leconds.  The  various  offices  of  conmunicating  motion, 
of  increafing  its  velocity  as  at  firft  produced,  of  diminilh- 
ing  the  original  force  of  the  maintaining  power,  of  divi¬ 
ding,  fubdividing,  counting,  and  indicating,  the  hours, 
minutes,  and  leconds,  all  performed  by  the  Ample  con¬ 
trivance  of  a  clock-movement,  or  watch-movement,  in 
conjunftion  with  the  regulator,  we  hefitate  not  to  affirm; 
when  duly  confidered,  exhibit  one  of  the  molt  linking 
inltanccs  of  human  ingenuity.  The  experiments  of  the 
pbiiofopher,  the  calculations  of  the  mathematician,  and 
the  perl'evering  (kill  of  the  mechanic,  have  combined  to  . 
produce  ultimately  this  admirable  piece  of.  mechanifm,  of 
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which  we  hardly  know  which  mod:  to  admire,  the  fimpli- 
city  of  the  conftruflion,  or  the  complexity  of  the  various 
offices  conltantly  and  mod:  correctly  performed. 

II.  Of  WATCHES. 

Watches,  flridtly  taken,  are  all  fuch  movements  as 
fhow  the  parts  of  time ;  as  clocks  are  fuch  as  publiffi  it, 
by  firiking  on  a  bell,  Sec.  But  commonly  the  name  watch 
is  appropriated  to  fuch  as  are  carried  in  the  pocket  ;  and 
clock  to  the  large  movements,  whether  they  Itrike  the  hour 
or  not. 

The  invention  of  fpring  or  pocket  watches  belongs  to 
the  1 8th  century.  It  is  true,  we  find  mention  made  of  a 
watch  prefented  to  Charles  V.  in  the  hiftory  of  that  prince ; 
but  this,  in  all  probability,  was  no  more  than  a  kind  of 
clock  to  be  fet  on  a  table,  feme  refemblance  whereof  we 
have  kill  remaining  in  the  ancient  pieces  made  before  the 
year  1670.  There  was  alio  a  ltory  of  a  watch  having  been 
difeovered  in  Scotland  belonging  to  king  Robert  Bruce  : 
but  this  has  turned  out  altogether  falie.  The  glory  of 
this  very  ufeful  invention  lies  between  Dr.  Hooke  and 
M.  Huygens  ;  but  to  which  of  them  it  properly  belongs, 
has  been  greatly  diiputed;  the  Engliih  ai'eribing  it  to  the 
former,  and  the  French,  Dutch,  See.  to  the  latter.  Mr. 
Derhani;  in  his  Artificial  Clock-maker,  fays  roundly,  that 
Dr.  Hooke  was  the  inventor  ;  and  adds,  that  he  contrived 
various  ways  of  regulation.  One  way  was  with  a  load- 
Itone.  Another  with  a  tender  flraight  fpring,  one  end 
whereof  played  backwards  and  forwards  with  the  balance; 
fo  that  the  balance  was  to  the  fpring  as  the  bob  to  a  pen¬ 
dulum,  and  the  fpring  as  the  rod  thereof.  A  third  me¬ 
thod  was  with  two  balances,  of  which  there  were  divers 
forts;  fome  having  a  fpiral  fpring  to  the  balance  for  a  re¬ 
gulator,  and  others  without.  But  the  way  that  prevailed, 
and  which  continues  in  mode,  was  with  one  balance,  and 
one  fpring  running  round  the  upper  part  of  the  verge 
thereof;  though  this  lias  a  difadvantage,  which  thole  with 
two  fprings,  See.  were  frge  from;  in  that  a  fudden  jerk, 
or  confided  ffiake,  will  alter  its  vibrations,  and  put  it  in 
an  unufual  hurry. 

The  time  of  thefe  inventions  was  about  the  year  1658  ; 
as  appears,  among  other  evidences,  from  an  infeription 
on  one  of  the  double-balance  watches  prefented  to  king 
Charles  II.  viz.  “Rob.  Hooke  inveri.  1658.  T.  Tompion 
fecit,  1675.”  The  invention  prefently  got  into  reputation, 
both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  two  of  them  were  fent  for 
by  the  dauphin  of  France.  Soor*  after  this,  M.  Huygen’s 
watch  with  a  lpiral  fpring  got  abroad,  and  made  a  great 
noile  in  England,  as  if  the  longitude  could  be  found  by 
it.  It  is-  certain,  however,  that  his  invention  was  later 
than  the  year  1673,  when  his  book  De  Horol.  Ofcillat.  was 
publiffied  ;  wherein  he  has  not  one  word  of  this,  though 
he  has  of  feveral  other  contrivances  in  the  fame  way. 

One  of  thefe  the  lord  Brouncker  fent  for  out  of  France, 
where  Huygens  had  got  a  patent  for  them.  This  watch 
agreed  with  Dr.  Hooke’s  in  the  application  of  the  fpring 
to  the  balance;  only  M.  Huygens’s  had  a  longer  fpiral- 
fpring,  and  the  pulfes  and  beats  were  much  flower.  The 
balance,  inftead  of  turning  quite  round,  as  Dr.  Hooke’s, 
turns  feveral  rounds  every  vibration. 

Mr.  Derham  fuggefts,  that  he  has  reafon  to  doubt  M.- 
Huygen’s  fancy  fir -t  was  fet  to  work  by  fome  intelligence 
he  might  have  of  Dr.  Hooke’s  invention  from  Mr.  Olden¬ 
burg,  or  fome  other  of  his  correfpondents  in  England ; 
and  this,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Oldenburg’s  attempt  to 
vindicate  himfelf  in  the  Philofophical  Tran  fa  <51  ions,  ap-. 
pears  to  be  the  truth.  Huygens  invented  divers  other 
kinds  of  watches,  fome  of  them  without  any  firing  or 
chain  at  all  ;  which  he  called,  particularly,  pendulum- 
watches. 

Watches,  as  well  as  clocks,  are  compofed  of  wheels  and 
pinions,  and  a  regulator  to  direct  the  quicknefs  or  flovv- 
nefs  of  the  wheels,  and  of  a  fpring  which  Communicates 
motion  to  the  whole  machine.  But  the  regulator  and 
fpring  of  a  watch  are  vaflly  inferior  to  the  weight  and 


pendulum  of  a  clock,  neither  cf  which  can  be  employed 
in  watches.  In  place  of  a  pendulum,  therefore,  w6  are 
obliged  to  ufe  a  balance  to  regulate  the  motion  of  a  watch, 
as  delineated  in  the  Horology  Plate  XII.  fig;.  76;  and  a 
fpring,  fig.  77,  which  ferves  in  place  of  a  weight,  to  give 
motion  to  the  wheels  and  balance. 

The  wheels  of  a  watch,  like  thofe  of  a  clock,  are  placed 
in  a  frame  formed  of  two  plates  .and  four  pillars.  In  the 
fame  Engraving,  fig.  78,  reprefents  the  infide  of  a  watch, 
after  the  plate,  fig.  79,  is  taken  off.  A  is  the  barrel  which 
contains  the  fpring,  fig.  77;  the  chain  is  rolled  about  the 
barrel',  with  one  end  of  it  fixed  to  the  barrel  A,  fig.  8c, 
and  t!ie  other  to  the  fufee  B.  In  figures  78  and  80,  the 
fame  letters  denote  the  fame  parts.  Now,  when  the  watch 
is  wound  up,  the  chain  which  was  upon  the  barrel  winds 
about  the  fufee,  and  by  this  means  the  fpring  is  flretched; 
for  the  interior  end  of  the  fpring  is  fixed  by  a  hook  to  the 
immoveable  axis  about  which  the  barrel  revolves;  the 
exterior  end  of  the  fpring  is  fixed  to  the  infide  of  the  bar¬ 
rel,  which  turns  upon  an  axis.  It  is  therefore  eafy  to 
perceive  how  the  fpring  extends  itfeif,  and  how  its  elafti- 
city  forces  the  barrel  to  turn  round,  and  confequently 
obliges  the  chain,  which  is  upon  the  fufee,  to  unfold  and 
turn  the  fufee  ;  the  motion  of  the  fufee  is  communicated 
to  the  wheel  C,  fig.  80  ;  then,  by  means  of  the  teeth,  to 
the  pinion  c,  which  carries  the  wheel  D  ;  then  to  the  pi¬ 
nion  d,  which  carries  the  wheel  E;  then  to  the  pinion  e, 
which  carries  the  wheel  F;  then  to  the  pinion  f,  upon 
which  is  the  balance-wheel  G,  whofe  pivot  runs  in  the 
pieces  A,  called  the  potence,  and  B  called  a  follower,  which 
are  fixed  on  the  plate,  at  fig.  79.  This  plate,  of  which 
only  a  part  is  reprefented,  is  applied  to  that  of  fig.  78,  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  the  pivots  of  the  wheels  enter  into 
holes  made  in  the  plate,  at  fig.  79.  Thefe  holes  are  not 
vifible  in  the  figure,  but  they  have  larger  orifices  fcooped 
out  on  the  back  of  the  plate,  in  which  oil  is  put  to  help 
the  motion  of  the  wheels.  Thus  the  impreffed  force  of 
the  fpring  is  communicated  to  the  wheels ;  and  the  pinion 
f,  being  then  connefted  to  the  wheel  F,  obliges  it  to  turn, 
as  ffiown  in  fig.  80.  This  wheel  acts  upon  the  pallets  of 
the  verge  1,  2,  in  fig.  76,  the  axis  of  which  carries  the 
balance  HH.  The  pivot  I,  in  the  end  of  the  verge,  en¬ 
ters  into  the  hole  e,  in  the  potence  A,  fig.  79.  In  this 
figure  the  pallets  are  reprefented  ;  but  the  balance  is  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  plate,  as  may  be  feen  in  fig.  81. 
The  pivot  3  of  the  balance  enters  into  a  hole  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  cock,  B  C,  fig  82,  in  which  figure  alio  the  dial 
of  the  regulator  is  ffiown.  The  balance  turns  between 
the  cock  and  the  potence  e,  fig.  79,  as  in  a  kind  of  cage. 
The  aftion  of  the  balance-wheel  upon  the  pallets  1,  2, 
fig.  76,  is  the  fame  as  with  regard  to  the  fame  wheel  in 
the  clock;  i.  e.  in  a  watch,  the  balance- wheel' obliges  the 
balance  to  vibrate  backwards  and  forwards  like  a  pendu¬ 
lum.  At  each  vibration  of  the  balance  a  pallet  allows  a 
tooth  of  the  balance-wheel  to  efcape ;  fo  that  the  quicknefs 
of  the  motion  of  the  wheels  is  entirely  determined  by. the 
quicknefs  of  the  vibrations  of  the  balance;  and  thefe  vi¬ 
brations  of  the  balance  and  motion  of  the  wheels  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  afticn  of  the  fpring.  But  the  quicknefs  or 
flownefs  of  the  vibrations  of  the  balance,  depend  not  folely 
upon  theaflion  of  the  main  fpring,  but  chiefly  upon  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  fpring- a,  l>,  c,  called  the  balance-fpring,  fig.  83, 
fituated  under  the  balance  H,  and  reprefented  in  ■  perfpe'c- 
tive  at  fig.  81.  The  exterior  end  of  the  fpiral  is  fixed  by 
the  pin  a,  fig.  83,  by  means  of  a  flud  foldered  on  the  up¬ 
per  plate  in  a,  as  feen  in  fig.  8r.  The  interior  end  of  the 
fpiral  is  fixed  by  a  pin  to  the  centre  of  the  balance  at -if; 
Hence  if  the  balance  is  turned  upon  itfeif,  the  plates  re¬ 
maining  immoveable,  the  fpring  will  extend  itlelf,  and 
make  the  balance  perform  one  'revolution.  Now,  after 
the  fpiral  is  thus  extended,  if  the  balance  be  left  to  itfeif, 
the  eiafticity  of  the  fpiral  will  bring  back  the  balanee,. 
and  in  this  manner  the  alternate  vibrations  of  the  balance 
are  produced. 

In  fig.  So,  the  whole  feries  of  wheels  above  deferibedj 
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are  reprefented  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  we  may  eafily  per¬ 
ceive  at  firft  fight  how  the  motion  is  communicated  from 
the  barrel  to  the  balance.  The  fame  letters  in  fig.  78,  de-. 
note  the  fame  parts. 

In  fig.  84,  are  reprefented  the  wheels  under  the  dial- 
plate,  by  which  the  hands  are  moved.  The  pinion  a  is 
adjulted  to  the  force  of  the  prolonged  pivot  of  the  wheel 
D  in  fig.  80,  and  is  called  a  cannon  pinion.  This  wheel  re¬ 
volves  in  an  hour.  The  end  of  the  axis  of  the  pinion  a, 
upon  which  the  minute-hand  is  fixed,  is  fquare  the  pi¬ 
nion  c,  fig.  84.,  is  fixed  upon  the  wheel  b ,  which  is  carried 
by  the  pinion  a.  Fig.  85,  is  a  wheel  fixed  upon  a  barrel, 
into  the  cavity  of  which  the  part  above  the  pinion  a  en¬ 
ters,  and  upon  which- it  turns  freely.  This  wheel  works 
in  the  pinion  c,  revolves  in  12  hours,  and  carries  along 
with  it  the  hour-hand. 

.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  meehanifin  of  a  watch  5  and  we 
need  not  farther  enlarge  on  the  action  of  the  leveral  parts, 
that,  talk  having  been  performed  under  the  general  head 
Machines  with  Toothed  Wheels,-  and  the  fubdivifions, 
Balance,  Wheel-work,  and  Scapement,  in  this  article. 
From  what  has  been  laid  under  the  laft-mentioned  fubdi- 
vifion,  it  will  be  readily  perceived,  that  the  common,  re¬ 
coiling  fcapement  of  the  old  clocks  ftill  holds  its  place  in 
the  ordinary  pocket-watches,  and  anfwers  all  the  common 
piirpofes  of  a  watch  very  well.  A  well-finilhed  watch, 
with  a  recoiling  fcapement,  will  keep  time  within  a  mi¬ 
nute  in  the  day.  This  is  enough  for  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  iife.  But  fuch  watches  are  lubjeft  to  great  variation  in 
their  rate  of  going  by  any  change  in  the  power  of  the 
wheels.  This  is  evident}  for,  if  the  watch  be  held  back, 
or  preffed  forward,  by  the  key  applied  to  the  fufee-fquare, 
we  hear  the  beating  greatly  retarded  or  accelerated.  The 
maintaining  power,  in  the  beft  of  fuch  watches,  is  never 
lefs  than  one-fifth  of  the  regulating  power  of  the  fpring. 
For,  if  we  take  off  the  balance-fpring,  and  allow  the  ba¬ 
lance  to  vibrate  by  the  impulfe  of  the  wheels  alone,  we 
iball  find  the  minute-hand  to  go  forward  from  25  to  30 
minutes  per  hour.  Suppofe  it  30.  Then,  lince  the  wheels 
aft  through  equal  fpaces  with  or  without  a  fpring,  the 
forces  are  as  the  fquares  of  the  acquired  velocities.  The 
velocity  in  this  cafe  is  double  ;  therefore  the  accelerating 
force  is  quadruple,  and  the  force  of  the  fpring  is  three 
times  that  of  the  wheels.  If  the  hand  goes  forward  25 
minutes,  the  fotce  of  the  wheels  is  about  one-fif  th  of  that 
of  the  fpringkglfhis  great  prportion  is  neceffary,  as  already 
ebferved,  that  the  watch  may  go  as  foon  as  pnltopped. 

We  have  but  little  to  fay  on  this  fcapement ;  its  prin¬ 
ciple  and  manner  of  aftion,  and  its  good  and  bad  quali¬ 
ties,  being  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  fimilar  fcapement 
for  clocks,  upon  which  we  have  fufficiently  enlarged.  It 
is  evident  that,  the  maintaining  power  being  applied  in 
the  moll  direft  manner,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  vi¬ 
bration,  it  will  have  the  greatefl:  pofiible  influence  to 
move  the  balance.  A  given  main-fpring  and  train  will 
l;eep  in  motion  a  heavier  balance  by  means  of  this  fcape- 
raent  than  by  any  other.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  and 
for  the  fame  reafon,  the  balance  has  lefs  dominion  over 
the  wheel- work,  and  its  vibrations  are  more  affefted  by 
any  irregularities  of  the  wheel-work.  Moreover,  the  chief 
aftion  of  the  wheel  being  at  the  very  extremities  of  the 
vibrations,  and  being,  very  abrupt,  the  variations  in  its 
force  are  moft  hurtful -to  the  ifochronifm  of  the  vibrations. 

Although  this  fcapement  is  extremely  Ample,  it  is  fuf- 
ceptible  of  more  degrees  of  goodnefs  or  imperfeftion  than, 
almoft  any  other,  by  the  variation  of  the  few  particulars 
of  its  conftruftion.  We-fhajl  therefore  briefly  defcribe 
that  conftruftion  which  long  experience  has  fanftioned  as 
approaching  near  to  the  bell  performance  that  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  common  fcapement.  Fig.  86  reprefents 
it  in  what  are  thought  its  beft  proportions,  as  it  appears 
when  looking  ftraight  down  on  the  end  of  the  balance- 
arbor.  C  is  the  centre  of  the  balance  and  verge.  C  A 
and  C  B  are  the  two  pallets ;  C  A  being  the  upper  pallet, 
or  the  one  next  to  the  balance,  and  CB  being  the  lower 


one.  F  and  D  are  two  teeth  of  the  balance-wheel,  mov¬ 
ing  from  left  to  right;  and  E,  G,  are  two  teeth  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  circumference,  moving  from  right  to  left. 
The  tooth  T  is  reprefented  as  juft  efcaped  from  the  point 
of  C  A,  and  the  lower  tooth  E  as  juft  come  in  contaft 
with  the  lower  pallet.  The  fcapement  fhould  not,  how¬ 
ever,  be  quite  fo  dole,  becaufe  an  inequality  on  the  teeth 
might  prevent  D  from  efcaping  at  all.  For,  if  E  touch 
the  pallet  CB  before  D  has  quitted  CA,  all  will  (land 
ftill.  This  fault  will  be  correfted  by  withdrawing  the 
wheel  a  little  from  the  verge,  or  by  fliortening  the  pallets. 

The  proportions  are  as  follow.  The  diftance  between 
the  front  of  the  teeth  (that  is,  of  G,  F,  E,  D)  and  the  axis 
C  of  the  balance,  is  one-fifth  of  F  A,  the  diftance  between 
the  points  of  the  teeth.  The  length,  CA,  CB,  of  the 
pallets,  is  three-fifths  of  the  fame  diftance.  The  pallets 
make  an  angle  AC  B  of  95  degrees,  and  the  front  DPI  or 
FK  of  the  teeth  make  an  angle  of  250  with  the  axis  of 
the  crown-wheel.  The  hoping  fide  of  the  tooth  mull  be 
of  an  epicycloidal  form,  1'uited  to  the  relative  motion  of 
the  tooth  and  pallet.  From  thefe  proportions  it  appears 
that  the  pallet  A  can  throw  out ,  by  the  aftion  of  the  tooth 
D,  till  it  reaches  a,  120  degrees  from  CL,  the  line  of  the 
crown-wheel  axis.  For  it  can  throw  out  till  the  pallet  B 
ftrikes  againlt  the  front  of  E,  which  is  inclined  25°  to 
C'L;  to  this  add  BCA=95°,  and  we  have  LC  a  —  120. 
In  like  manner  B  will  throw  out  as  far  on  the  other  fide,  or 
to  b.  From  2400,  the  fum  of  thefe  angles,  take  the  angle 
of  the  pallets  950,  and  there  remains  1450  for  the  greatefl: 
vibration  which  the  balance  can  make  without  linking 
tlie  front  of  the  teeth.  This  extent  of  vibration  fuppofes 
the  teeth  to  terminate  in  points,  and  the  afting  furfaces 
of  the  pallets  to  be  planes  direfted  to  the  very  axis  of  the 
verge.  But  the  points  of  the  teeth  moft  be  rounded  off  a 
little  for  ftrength,  and  to  diminilh  friftion  on  the  face  of 
the  pallets.  This  diminilhes  the  angle  of  fcapement  very 
considerably,  by  Ihortening  the  teeth.  Moreover,' we  mult 
by  no  means  allow  the  point  of  the  pallet  to  bank  or 
ftxike  on  the  forelide  of  a  tooth.  This  would  greatly  de¬ 
range  the  vibration  by  the  violence  and  abruptnel's  of  the' 
check  which  the  wheel  would  give  to  the  pallet.  This 
circumftance  makes  it  improper  to  continue  the  vibrations 
much  beyond  the  angle  of  fcapement.  One-third  of  a 
circle,  or  120,  is  therefore  reckoned  a  very  proper  vibra¬ 
tion  for  a  fcapement  made  in  thefe  proportions.  The 
impuife  of  the- wheels,  or  the  angle  of  fcapement,  may  be 
increafed  by  making  the  face  of  the  pallets  a  little  con¬ 
cave,  (preferring  the  fame  angle  at  the  centre.)  The  vi¬ 
bration  may  alfo  be  widened  by  pulhing  the  wheel  nearer 
to  the  verge.  This  would  alfo  dirniniih  the  recoil.  In¬ 
deed  this  may  be  entirely  removed  by  bringing  the. front 
of  the  wheel  up  to  C,  and  making  the  face  of  the  pallet 
not  a  radius,  but  parallel  to  a  radius, -and  behind  it,  i.  e. 
by  placing  the  pallet  CA  1’q  that  its  afting  face  may  be 
where  its  back  is  juft  now.  In  this  cafe,  the  tooth  D 
would  drop  on  it  at  the  centre,  and  lie  there  at  reft, 
while  the  balance  completes  its  vibration.  But  this  would 
make  the  banking  (as  the  ftroke  is  called)  on  the  teeth  al¬ 
moft  unavoidable.  In  fhort,  after  varying  every  circum¬ 
ftance  in  every  pofiible  manner,  the  beft  makers  have  fetr 
tied  on  a  fcapement  very  nearly  fuch  as  we  have  defcribed. 
Precife  rules  can  Icarceiy  be  given  ;  becaufe  the  law,  by 
which  the  force  acting  on  the  pallets  varies  in  its  intercity, 
deviates  fo  widely  from  the  aftion  of  the  balance-fpring, 
efpecially  near  the  limit?  of  the  excurfions. 

Of  the  other  icapements  in  occalional  ale  we  have  fuf¬ 
ficiently  fpoken  under  that  head  ;  but  we  may  oblerve  in 
general,  that  the  execution  of  a  proper  fcapement  for 
watches  is  a  far  more  delicate  and  difficult  problem  than 
for  a  clock,  on  account  of  the  fmall  fize,  which  requires 
much  more  accurate  workmanlbip,  becaufe- the  error  of 
the  hundreth  part  of  an  inch  has  as  great  a  proportion  to 
the  dimenfions  of  the  regulator  as  an  inch  in  a  common, 
houfe-clock.  It  is  much  more  difficult  on  another  ac¬ 
count.  We  have  no  means  of  accumulating  fuch  a  do¬ 
minion 
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minion  (to  ufe  Mr.  Harrifon’s  expreftlve  term)  over  the 
wheel-work  ill  the  regulator  of  a  watch  as  in  that  of  a 
clock.  The  heayieft  balance  that  we  can  employ,  with¬ 
out  the  certainty  of  fnapping  its  pivots  by  every  flight 
jolt,  is  a  mere  trifle  in  comparifon  with  the  pendulum  of 
the  molt  ordinary  clock.  A  dozen  or  twenty  grains  is 
the  utinoft  wc-ight  of  the  balance,  even  of  a  very  large 
pocket-watch.  The  only  way  that  we  can  accumulate 
any  notable  quantity  of  regulating  power  in  fuch  a  fmall 
pittance  of  matter  is  by  giving  it  a  very  great  velocity. 
This  we  do  by  accumulating  all  its  weight  in  the  rim,  by 
giving  it  very  wide  vibrations,  and. by  making  them  ex¬ 
tremely  frequent.  The  balance-rim  of  a  middling  good 
watch  fnould  pafs  through  at  leaft  ten  inches  in  every  fe- 
cond.  Now,  when  we  reflect  on  the  fmall  momentum  of 
this  regulator,  the  inevitable  inequalities  of  the  nvaintain- 
ing-power,  the  great  arch  of  vibration  on  which  thel'e 
inequalities  will  operate,  and  the  comparative  magnitude 
even  of  an  aim  oft  infenlible  friction  or  clamminefs,  it  ap¬ 
pears  almoft  chimerical  to  expect  any  thing  near  to  equa¬ 
bility  in  the  vibrations,  and  incredible  that  a  watch  can 
be  made  w  hich  will  not  vary  more  than  one  beat  in  86,400. 
Yet  fuch  have  been  made.  They  mult  be  conlidered  as 
the  molt  malterly  exertions  of  human  art. 

We  have  already  laid,  that  the  free  or  detached  fcape- 
snent,  combined  with  the  dead-beat,  is  the  molt  likely  of 
any  to  mealure  time  with  accuracy.  Mr.  Mudge  has 
given  a  fcapement  of  this  kind,  which  he  recommends  for 
pocket-watches,  and  executed  entirely  to  his  fatisfaftion 
in  one  made  for  the  queen-  in  the  year  1770.  A  dead-beat 
pendulum-lcapement  is  interpofed  between  the  wheels  and 
the  balance.  The  crutch  EDF,  fig.  87,  has  a  third  arm 
D  G,  ftanding  outwards  from  the  meeting  of  the  other  two, 
and  of  twice  their  length.  This  arm  terminates  in  a  fork 
AGB.  The  verge  V  has  a  pallet  C,  which,  when  all  is 
at  reft,  would  Itand  between  the  points  A,  B,  of  the  fork. 
But  the  wheel,  by  its  action  on  the  pallet  E,  forces  the 
fork  into  the  pofition  B  g  b,  the  point  A  of  the  lork  being 
.now  where  B  was  before,  juft  touching  the  cylindrical 
furface  of  the  verge.  The  fcapement  of  the  crutch  EDF 
is  not  accurately  a  dead-beat  fcapement,  but  has  a  very 
.fmall  recoil  beyond  the  angle  of  impulfton.  By  this  cir- 
•  cumftance  the  branch  A  (now  at  B)  is  made  to  prefs  raoft 
gently  on  the  cylinder,  and  keeps  the  wheel  locked,  while 
the  balance  is  going  round  in  the  direction  BH  A.  The 
point  A  gets  moving  from  A  to  B  by  means  of  a  notch 
in  the  cylinder,  which  turns  round  at  the  fame  time  by 
the  aCtion  of  the  branch  A  G  on  the  pallet  C  ;  but  A  does 
not  touch  the  cylinder  during  this  motion,  the  notch 
leaving  free  room  for  its  palfage.  When  the  balance  re¬ 
turns  from  its  excurfion,  the  pallet  C  ftrikes  on  the  branch 
A,  (ftill  at  B,)  and  unlocks  the  wheel.  This  now  acting 
on  the  crutch-pallet  F,  caufes  the  branch  B  ot  the  fork  to 
follow  the  pallet  C,  and  give  it  a  ftrong  impulfe  in  the 
direction  in  which  it  is  then  moving,  cauling  the  balance 
to  make  a  femi-vibration  in  the  direction  AHB.  The 
fork  is  now  in  the  fltuation  A ga,  fimilar  to  B  gb,  and 
the  wheel  is  again  locked  on  the  crutch-pallet  E. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  admit  this  to  be  a  verv 
fteady  and  effective  fcapement.  The  lockage  of  the  wheel 
is  procured  in  a  very  ingenious  manner ;  and  the  friftion 
.  on  the  cylinder,  neceflary  for  effecting  this,  may  be  made 
as  fmall  as  we  pleal'e,  notwithftanding  a  very  ftrong  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  wheel:  for  the  preflure  of  the  fork  on  the  cy¬ 
linder  depends  entirely  on  the  degree  of  recoil  that  is 
formed  on  the  pallets  E  and  F.  Preflure  on  the  cylinder 
is  not  indil’penfkbly  neceflary,  and  the  crutch-fcapanent 
.  might  be  a  real  dead-beat ;  but  a  fmall  recoil,  by  keeping 
the  fork  in  contact  with  the  cylinder,  gives  the  molt  per¬ 
fect  fteadinefs  to  the  motion.  The  ingenious  inventor,  a 
pian  of  approved  integrity  and  judgment,  declares  that 
her  majefiy’s  watch  was  the  belt  pocket-watch  he  had 
ever  feen.  (Letter  to  Count  Brahl,  dated  Jan.  3,  1773.) 
We  are  not  difpoled  to  oueftion  its  excellency 3  but  Mr. 
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Mudge  farther  obferves,  “  that  it  requires  a  delicacy  in  the 
execution  which  very  few  artifts  are  equal  to,  and  fewer  ftill 
will  give  themfelves  the  trouble  to  arrive  at.”  (Letter  to 
the  Count,  dated  Aug.  9,  1776.) 

Striking  Watches  are  fucli  as,  befides  the  proper 
watch-part,  for  meafuring  of  time,  have  a  clock-part,  for 
ftriking  the  hours,  See.  Thefe  might  be  calied  pocket- 
clocks. 

Repeating  Watches  are  fuch  as,  by  pulling  a  firing, 
or  pu ftiing  in  the  pendant,  repeat  the  hour,  or  quarter, 
at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night.  This  repetition  was  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Barlow,  arid  was  firft  put  in  practice  by 
him  in  larger  movements,  or  clocks,- about  the  year  1676. 
The  contrivance  immediately  fet  other  artifts  to  work, 
who  foon  found  out  divers  ways  of  effecting  the  fame. 
But  its  application  to  pocket-watches  was  not  known  be¬ 
fore  James  II. ’s  time;  when  the  ingenious  inventor  above 
mentioned  foiicited  a  patent  for  the  fame.  The  talk  of  a 
patent  engaged  Mr.  Quare  to  refume  the  thoughts  of  a 
like  contrivance,  which  he  had  in  view  fome  years  be¬ 
fore:  he  now  effected  it;  and,  being  p  re  fled  to  endeavour 
to  prevent  Mr.  Barlow’s  patent,  a  watch  of  each  kind  was 
produced  before  the  king  and  council;  upon  trial  of 
which,  the  preference  was  given  to  Mr.  Quare’s.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  them  was,  that  Barlow’s  was  made  to  re¬ 
peat,  by  pufhing  in  pieces  on  each  fide  the  cafe ;  one  of 
which  repeated  the  hour,  and  the  other  the  quarter ;  whereas 
Quare’s  was  made  to  repeat  by  a  pin  that  ftuck  out  near 
the  pendant;  which,  being  thruft  in,  (as  now  it  is  done 
by  thrufting  in  the  pendant  itfelf,)  repeated  both  the 
hour  and  quarter  with  the  fame  thruft. 

Repeating  watches  are  in  general  veiy  coftly ;  the  re¬ 
pair  of  them  is  alfo  expenfive,  and  put  of  London  not 
many  watch-makers  (as  they  are  called)  are  competent  to 
the  talk.  But  Mr.  Elliot,  of  Cle-rkenwell,  has  lately  in¬ 
vented  a  repeating  watch  on  a  new  and  very  Ample  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  as  cheap  as  a  common  watch.  It  will  repeat 
the  hour  and  the  quarter,  the  hour  without  the  quarter, 
or  the  quarter  without  the  hour;  the  hour  firft,  and  the 
quarter  afterwards,  or  the  quarter  firft,  and  the  hour  af¬ 
terwards,  or  the  hour  and  the  quarter  without  intermif- 
fion,  with  one  hammer  only.  The  inventor  can  fell  a 
good  repeater  upon  this  principle  for  the  low  price  of 
eight  guineas ;  and  he  adds,  “  my  repeating  movements 
can  be  added  to  an  old  watch  for  the  fum  of  three  gui¬ 
nea’s,  if  it  is  to  be  a  dumb  repeater;  for  a  further  addi¬ 
tion  of  three  guineas,  I  can  furniih  my  repeating  work 
with  a  bell  and  new  metal  cafes.” 

The  method  by  which  this  repeater  is  fo  much  Ampli¬ 
fied  is  by  the  ufe  of  a  Angle  part,  fo  contrived  as  to  per¬ 
form  the  operations  of  feveral ;  this  is,  a  flat  ring,  or  cen- 
trelefs  wheel,  of  nearly  the  fame  diameter  as  the  watch, 
fupported  in  its  place,  fo  as  to  admit  of  circular  motion, 
by  four  grooved  pulleys  placed  round  its  external  cir¬ 
cumference,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  part  in  common 
clocks  which  denotes  the  moon’s  age.  This_part  is  put  in 
motion  by.  turning  the  pendant,  whofe  extremity  is  form¬ 
ed  into  a  fmall  vertical  wheel,  which  works  in  teeth  cut 
on  the  external  part  of  the  flat  ring  for  almoft  a  third  of 
its  circumference.  The  lower  part  of  the  ring  contains 
the  pins,  at  right  angles  to  its  face,  which  lift  the  ham¬ 
mers  for  ftriking  the  hours  and  quarters;  the  internal 
part  of  the  ring  contains  indentations  of  regularly-increaf- 
ing  depths,  which,  receiving  the  tails  of  the  levers,  whofe 
other  extremities  are  preifed  by  their  fprings  againft  the 
hour-fnail  and  the  quarter-fnail,  is  by  them  prevented 
from  moving  beyond  a  certain  degree  proper  for  the  time ; 
after  the  pendant  is  turned,  the  ring  is  brought  back  to 
its  firft  pofition,  by  a  box-fpring,  round  which  a  fine 
chain  is  coiled,  whofe  extremity  is  connected  with  the  in¬ 
ner  part  of  the  ring.  By  turning  the  pendant  to  the  left 
the  hour  is  ftruck,  and  by  turning  to  the  right  the  quar¬ 
ters  are  repeated  ;  and  the  returning  lp  ring  juft  mention¬ 
ed  is  made  to  operate  in  both  directions,  by  its  chain 
4-.T  puffing 
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pafTmg  between  two  little  pulleys,  which  on  either  fide 
convert  the  direftion  of  the  chain  to  the  line  of  traftion 
of  the  fpring. 

Hence  it  is  evident  this  fingle  flat  ring  performs  all  the 
following  operations,  i.  It  receives  the  motion  for  ftrik- 
ing  the  hour  from  th?pendant.  2.  The  fame  for  ftriking 
the  quarters.  3.  It  carries  the  pins,  or  teeth,  which  lift 
the  hour-hammer.  4.  The  fame  for  the  quarter-hammer. 
5.  It  contains  the  indentations  by  which  the  hour-fnail 
operates  on  it  by  its  lever.  6.The  fame  by  which  the  quarter- 
fnail  operates  on  it.  7.  It  carries  the  part  that  recoils  the 
movement  which  tells  the  hour  to  its  firft  pofition.  S. 
It  carries  the  part,  for  the  fame  purpofe,  for  the  quarter- 
movement.  9.  It  contains  a  cavity,  which  moves  over  a 
fixed  pin,  that  prevents  the  pendant  from  turning  it  too 
far.  Thus  in  this  ring,  the  fame  parts,  in  three  infiances, 
are  made  to  perform  double  operations  ;  by  which  fim- 
plicity  of  conftrudtion  is  advanced,  apparently  to  its 
greateft  extent. 

For'  this  very  ingenious  and  ufeful  invention,  Mr.  El¬ 
liot  was  complimented  with  a  prefent  of  thirty  guineas 
by  the  Society  of  Arts :  and,  though  we  have  pretty 
clearly  explained  the  principle  of  it  above,  we  hope  to 
make  its  mode  of  adtion  better  underftood  by  a  delinea¬ 
tion  of  the  machine.  The  whole  of  the  repeating  work 
is  fliown  at  fig.  88  and  89;  the  reference  will  be  in 
general  to  fig.  88;  but,  as  the  fame  letters  denote  the 
fame  parts  in  both,  whenever  the  part  is  not  clearly  feen 
in  that  figure,  the  deleft  will  always  be  fupplied  by  re¬ 
ferring  to  fig.  89.  Let  then  AB,  in  fig.  88,  repreient  the 
pillar-plate,  viz.  its  upper  fide.  C  D  is  a  circle  of  fteel, 
moving  freely  in  the  fteel  pulleys  EFGH.  This  fteel 
.wheel  is  put  in  motion  by  means  of  a  fmall  wheel  a ,  faft 
on  the  axis,  which  goes  through  the  pendant,  which  adts 
in  the  teeth  on  the  under  fide  of  the.  circle  reprefented 
by  the  arch  b.  I  is  the  quarter- fnail.  K  the  minute- 
wheel.  The  hour- wheel  may  eafily  be  fuppdfed,  therefore 
requires  no  defcription.  L  is  part  of  the  hour-fnail,  which 
is  not  drawn  complete,  as  it  would  intercept  the  view  of 
the  rack  the  fteel  circle  at  Q.  O  is  the  locking-lever. 
P  the  end  which  falls- upon  the  hour-fnail,  to  regulate  the 
number  of  ftrokesit  is  to  ftrike  ;  at  the  fame  time,  the 
end  Q  of  the  lever  O  locks  into  one  or  other  of  the 
notches  in  the  fteel  circle.  The  ftar- wheel,  1,  is  riveted 
or  fcrewed  to  the  hour-fnail,  and  moved  by  the  fmall  arm, 
2,  on  the  canon  pinion.  M  and  N  are  the  jumper  and 
fpring.  R  is  the  quarter  locking-lever.  S  ’.he  end  that 
falls  upon  the  quarter-fnail.  T  the  locking  end,  which 
locks  into  the  notches  at  h.  .At  X  is  a  pin  in  the  fteel 
circle,  to  which  is  hooked  a  chain,  and  the  other -end  to 
the  barrel  V.  This  chain,  when  the  pendant  is  put  in 
motion,  will  unwind  from  the  barrel,  and,  by  acting  be¬ 
tween  the  (feel  rollers  U  W,  will  work  both  to  the  right 
and  left,  i,  /;,-are  fmall  pallets,  on  which  are  the  tails  of 
the  hammers  afted  upon  by  the  pins  as  per  figure,  fo 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  ftrokes  that  have  {truck,  the  fpring 
in  V  will  draw  back  the  fteel  circle,  and  the  pins  'will  pals 
by  fche  hammer-tail,  and  a  fmall  fpring  under  l  will  bring 
it  into  its  proper  place. 

The  method  of  ufing  this  repeater  is  as  follows  : — Hold 
the  watch  in  the  left  hand,  and  apply  the  finger  and 
thumb  to  the  pendant;  and,  if  it  is  required, to  repeat 
the  hour,  turn  it  to  the  right  till  it  gives  a  full  itop. 
But,  if  it  is  to  repeat  the  quarter,  turn  the  pendant  to  the 
left  till  it  gives  a  full  ftop,  as  in  winding  up  a  common 
watch.  In  either  cafe,  the  point  P  will  fall  on  fome  part 
of  the  hour-fnail ;  at  the  fame  time  the  point  Q  will.ftop 
'the  fteel  circle.  The  hammer  of  courfe  will  give  the 
hour,  or  the  quarters,  as  the  cafe  may  be. 

A  Ruffian  peafant,  named  Kulibi,  has  lately,  made,  a 
watch  of  Angularly  curious  workmanfhip.  It  is  of  the 
iize  of  an  egg  Within  it  are  reprefented  the  fepulchre 
of  our  Saviour*  the  ftone  clofing  it,  and  the  guards  hand¬ 
ing  nigh.  The  watch-  is  a  repeater.  When  the  hour 
itrikes,  the  ftone  is  fudden.ly  rolled  from  the  mouth  of  the 
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fepulchre,  the  guards  fall  on  their  faces,  angels  appear, 
the  women  arrive,  and  that  melody  is  played  which  it  is 
ufual  to  execute  in  Ruflia  on  Eafter-eve. 

III.  Of  TIME-KEEPERS. 

The  method  of  determining  the  longitude  by  time¬ 
keepers  pofiefles  fome  advantages  beyond  any  other.  In 
the  firft  place,  it  is  attended  with  very  little  trouble ;  and, 
fecondiy,  the  longitude  can  be  found  oftener  by  a  time¬ 
keeper  than  by  any  other  means.  There  is  not  perhaps 
a  more  ftriking 'proof  of  this  pofition,  than  in  the  voyage 
of  Peroufe  round  tho  world  in  the  fhip  La  Bouffole.  Be¬ 
tween  the  ift  of  Auguft  1785,  and  the  8th  of  September 
1787,  this  celebrated  navigator  took  only  72  lunar  obfer- 
vations;  but  he  took  393  obiervations  on  the  longitude 
by  his  time-keeper.  This  is  an  unequivocal  proof  of  th» 
benefits  that  navigation  derives  from  this  mode  of  finding 
the  longitude. 

Could  a  clock  or  watch,  therefore,  be  contrived  to  go 
uniformly  at  all  'feafons,  and  in  all  places  and  iituations, 
l’uch  a  machine,  being  regulated,  for  inftance,  to  London 
or  Greenwich  time,  would  always  fhow  the  time  of  the 
day  at  London  or  Greenwich,  wherever' it  fliould  be  car¬ 
ried  to ;  then,  the  time  of  the  day  at  this  place  being 
found  by  obfervation,  the  difference  between  thefe  two 
times  would  give  the  difference  of  longitude,  according  to 
the  proportion  of  one  degree  to  4  minutes  of  time.  See  the 
article  Astronomy,  vol.  ii.  p.  454. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  time-keepers  are  ex- 
penfive,  and  liable  to  ftop  or  go  irregularly.  Were  it  not 
for  thefe  inconveniences,  no  other  method  of  finding  the 
longitude  need  be  fought  after.  But,  in  fpite  of  all  the 
care  which  can  be  beltowed  upon  the  execution  of  time¬ 
pieces,  the  vibrations,  of  the  balance  become  lefs  after  a 
few  months  ufe;  the  main-fpring  gives  a  little;  friflion 
will  increafe  in  the  wheel-work,  whether  by  the  wear  of 
the  different  parts  or  by  the  coagulation  of  the  oil :  and, 
iia  proportion  as  thefe  changes  take  place,  the  regulator 
receives  weaker  impulfions.  We  do  indeed  fucceed  in  re¬ 
ducing  thefe  variations  to  a  fmall  quantity  by  executing 
thevarious  parts  of  the  machine  with  the  greateft  nicety; 
but  it  cannot  be  done  without  great  cxpence,  fince  firft- 
rate  workmen  are  few  in  number;  neither  can  any  care 
or  expence  remedy  the  evil  entirely.  But  let  it  be  recol- 
lefted,  that  we  (hould  feek  for  perfection  rather  in  the 
correclnefs  of  the  principle  of  conff ruction  than  in  the 
nicety  of  execution,  though  the  latter  is  not  to  be  neglect¬ 
ed.  How  near  we  have  approximated  to  the  defired  end, 
the  following  detail  of  fucceffive  improvements  will  fhow. 

The  firft  perfon  who  propofed  to  afeertain  the  relative 
longitude  of  any  place  or  Ill i p  at  fea,  by  means  of  an  ho- 
rological  machine  for  indicating  the  time  of  the  firft  me¬ 
ridian,  was,  as  has  been  aflerted,  Gemma  Frifius,  about  the 
year  1530,  in  a  trait,  De  Principiis  Aftronomise  et  Cofmo- 
graphiae..  This  method  was  deferibed  and  recommended 
in  Carpenter’s  Geography  fo  early  as  the  year  1635  ;  but 
the  ftate  in  which  liorological  machines  was,  at  that  time, 
prevented  his  accomplifhing  tlie  defign.  The  idea,  how¬ 
ever,  once  fuggefted,  was  valuable;  and  ftimulated  inge¬ 
nious  mechanics,  in  times  fucceeding,  to  attempt  the  ac- 
complifhment  of  an  objeCt  of  fuch  national  importance. 
The  difeovery  of  the  ifochronifm  of  the  pendulum  turned 
the  minds  of  ingenious  men  to  the  improvement  of  clocks  ; 
and  we  find  that  lord  Kincardine  tried  a  marine  pendu¬ 
lum  clock  by  Dr.  Hooke  in  the  year  1662;  and  that 
Chriftian  Huygens,  the  celebrated  Dutch  mathematician 
and  mechanician,  contrived  a  time-keeper,  aduated  by  a 
fpring,  and  regulated  by  a  pendulum,  which  was  tried  at 
fea  by  major  Holmes  in.  the  year  1664,  and  fproken  of  by 
him  in  favourable  terms.  The  fcapement  was  of  the 
crown-wheel  kind,  which,  from  its  nature,  is  almoft  con- 
lcantly  under  the  influence  of  the  maintaining-power ;  but 
a  fmall  weight,  connected  with  the  crown-wheel,  was 
raifed  every  half-fecond  by  the  maintaining-power,  and 
gave  an  impulfe  to  the  pendulum,  which,  therefore,  was 

not 
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not  nffefted  by  the  irregular  tranfmiflion  of  the  maintain- 
iag-power  through  the  train  of  wheel-work;  this  con¬ 
trivance  was  ingenious,  and  obtained  the  name  of  runon- 
toir.  The  pendulum,  howeve'r,  was  not  only  unfteady  in 
its  aftion  during  the  tolling  of  a  Ihip,  but  was  fubjeft  to 
a  variation  in  its  length  by  change  of  temperature,  as 
well  as  to  a  change  of  weight  depending  on  the  parallel  ot 
latitude.  The  balance,  which  had  preceded  the  pendu¬ 
lum,  was  therefore  again  rei’orted  to  as  a  regulator;  and, 
though  it  was  found  incompetent  to  its  olfice  in  a  de¬ 
tached  ftate,  yet,  by  the  aid  of  a  {lender  fpring  to  quicken 
and  regulate  its  vibrations,  it  hfs  ultimately  turned  out 
to  be  of  eminent  utility. 

It  has  been  contefted  by  Huygens  and  Dr.  Hooke, 
which  of  thele  two  fkilful  mechanicians  firft  introduced 
the  fpring  called  ufually  the  pendulum-fpring,  from  the 
ilbchronal  property  which  it  poffefl’es,  like  the  pendulum, 
when  of  a  proper  itrength,  Ihape,  and  length  ;  but, 
whoever  was  the  inventor,  both  balance  and  fpring  Hill 
remained  fubject  to  alterations  in  their  dimenlions  by  the 
fuccefllve  changes  of  heat  and  cold  ;  for,  by  the  former  ol 
thefe  temperatures,  the  fpring  became  weaker,  and  the 
fize  and  confequent  momentum  of  the  balance  greater, 
lo  as  to  produce  a  very  fenfible  lofs  in  the  daily  rate  of 
going  of  a  watch  with  fuch  a  regulator ;  alfo  an  accelera¬ 
tion  beyond  a  mean  rate  was  foon  oblerved  to  be  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  increafed  cold,  which,  on  the  contrary,  di- 
minifhed  the  dimenlions  of  the  metallic  parts,  and  thereby, 
at  the  lame  time,  gave  additional  Itrength  to  the.  fpring, 
and  likewife  reduced  the  llze  and  momentum  of  the  ba¬ 
lance.  About  the  fame  period  Leibnitz  attempted  to  con¬ 
iine  the  vibrations  of  the  balance  with  a  fpiral  fpring,  to 
be  of  equal  extent,  by  means  of  an  additional  fpring  to 
be  applied  to  the  balance-wheel,  and  to  be,  like  Huygens’s 
remcntoir,  wound  up  by  the  maintaining  power;  but  his 
endeavours,  whatever  ideas  they  may  have  fuggefted  to 
Harril’on,  Mudge,  or  Haley,  for  their  auxiliary  Iprings, 
were  not  crowned  with  complete  fuccefs. 

Hautefeuille  alfp,  in  the  year  1674.,  prefented  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  a  balance  with  a  ftraight 
fpring,  acting  fomehovv  inilead  of  a  fcapement ;  but 
how  far  it  refembied  the  fpriVig-detent  of  Arnold  we  know 
not,  nor  do  we  find  that  it  was  adopted  in  praftice. 
This  focsety,  however,  thought  the  fubjeft  of  fuch  im¬ 
portance,  that,  in  1720,  they  propofed  the  following  ques¬ 
tion  to  be  determined  for  a  public  reward  :  viz.  “What 
is  the  molt  per  fee!  method  of  preferring  .on  the  fea  the 
equable  motion  of  a  pendulum,  either  by  the  coni! ruction 
of  the  machine,'  or  by  the  fufpenfion?”  A  memoir  writ¬ 
ten  by  MaQy,  a  Dutch  clock-maker,  obtained  the  prize, 
but  he  had  .not  the  farisfaftior,  of  feeing  his  plan  executed. 

About  a  year  afterwards,  Henry  Suliy,  an  Englifh  clgck- 
inaker,  who  had  fettled  at  Paris  about  eight  years  previ- 
oully,  prefented  the  lame  academy  with  a  marine  time¬ 
keeper,  made  in  1721,  and  publilhed-  a  defeription  of  it 
in  French,  by  the  title  of  “'Defeription  abregee  d’une 
Horloge  de  nouvelle  invention  pour  la  juile  mefure  du 
temps  en  mer.”  Befides  the  above,  Sully  made  a  fecond 
marine  time-keeper,  which  was  tried  at  lea  in  1726;  but 
the  inventor  died  two  years  afterwards,  a  martyr  to  his 
horological  ftudies,  before  he  had  brought  his  machines  to 
that  Hate  of  perfection  which  their  objeft  demanded.  Kis 
pieces  had  vertical  balances  carrying  cycloidal  metallic 
pieces,  round  which  a  thread,  or  (lender  wire,  was  wound 
at  the  upper  end,  while  the  lower  end  was  attached  to  a 
lever  with  an  adjuHable  weight  to  effeft  the  ifochronifm 
of  the  balance,  imiead  of  a  fpiral-fpring  ;  the  horizontal 
pivots  of  the  balance  alfo  moved  on  the  angular  point 
included  between  two  large  rollers,  which  method  of  lef- 
1’ening  friftion,  we  believe,  was  the  invention  of  this  au¬ 
thor.  He  alfo  made  a  marine  watch  with  a  fpiral  fpring, 
into  which  friftion-rollers,  like  Mudge’s,  were  intro¬ 
duced  ;  and,  had  he  lived  longer,  chronometry  would  no 
doubt  have  been  greatly  promoted  by  his  labours. 

It  was  about  this  period,  that  jewelling,  another  effen- 
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tial  improvement  in  time-pieces,  was  introduced,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Berthoud,  by  Mr.  Fatio,  a  native  of  Geneva,  who, 
not  meeting  with  encouragement  in  France,  came  over 
into  England,  and  brought  his  invention  into  notice.  • 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  again  propofed  a  re¬ 
ward  for  the  year  17+7  ;  the  fubjefl  was  “The  bell  me¬ 
thod  of  finding  the  hour  at  fea,  whether  by  day,  by  twi¬ 
light,  or  at  night,  when  the  horizon  cannot  be  diftin- 
guifhed.”  The  reward  was  obtained  by  Daniel  Bernouilli’s 
memoir,  intitled,  “  Recherches  mechaniques  et  aftrono- 
miques,”  in  which  was  difplayed  much  lcience;  but  the 
author’s  want  of  Ikill  in  mechanical  operations  prevented 
his  labours  being  attended  with  complete  fuccefs. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  changes  in  the  length  of  the  pen-, 
dulum  began  to  be  compenlated,  firH  by  means  of  cjuick- 
iiiver  contained  in  a  tubular  rod,  by  Graham,  and  foon 
after  by  the  oppofite  expanfions  of  different  metals,  by 
Harrifon,  who,  Simulated  by  the  Britifh  parliamentary  re¬ 
ward  that  had  been  previoully  offered  to  the  public  for 
marine  time-keepers,  applied  the  fame  principle  to  a  watch 
to  effect  a  felf-regulating  curb,  for  limiting  the  efteftive 
length  of  the  fpiral  pendulum-fpring  to  correlpond  to  the 
fuccefiive  changes  of  heat  and  cold,  which  changes  were 
now  known  to  alter  the  force  of  this  fpring,  and  the  mo¬ 
mentum  of  the  balance.  See  p.  309  of  this  article.  From 
this  origin  we.  may  date  the  beginning  of  all  the  different 
kinds  of  compen/ation-mechanifn  that’ have  proved  perma¬ 
nently  ufefui  in  time-keeping;  and  if  we  add  to  Flarri- 
fon’s  invention  of  the  metallic  compenfation,  his  remon- 
toir,  and  his  addition  of  a  fecondary  fpring  as  an  equiva¬ 
lent. fubftitute  for  the  maintaining-power  during  the  time 
of  winding  up,  which  is  an  elfential  requifite  in  producing 
permanent  motion,  he  may  be  fairly  confidered  as  the  pa¬ 
rent  of  modem  horometry. 

The  Britifh  parliament  had,  indeed,  before  the  French 
academy,  offered,  fo  early  as  the  year  1714,  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Anne,  a  reward  of  io,oool.  for  any  method  of 
determining  the  longitude  within  the  accuracy  of  one  de¬ 
gree  of  a  great  circle,  of  13,000k  within  the  limit  of  40 
geographical  miles,  and  of  20,000k  within  the  limit  of  30 
fuch  miles,  or  half  of  a  degree,  provided  fuch  method 
fhould  extend  more  than  80  miles  from  the  coaft;  and  af¬ 
ter  this  aft,  two  others  pafled  in  the  reign  of  George  II. 
flat.  14  and  26,  to  promote  the  fame  purpofe.  But  an 
aft  pafled  in  the  prefent  reign,  in  1774,  repealing  all  the 
former  ones,  and  offering  feparate  rewards  to -any  perlon 
who  fliould  invent  a  praftical  method  of  determining, 
within  certain  circumfcribed  limits,  the  longitude  of  a  (hip 
at  fea;  fora  time-keeper,  the  reward  held  forth  is,  5000I.  for 
determining  the  longitude  to  or  within  one  degree,  7500I. 
for  determining  the  fame  to  40  geographical  miles,  and 
io,oool.  for  a  determination  at  or  within  half  a  degree. 
This  aft,  notwithftanding  it3  abridged  limits  and  dinii- 
nilhed  rewards,  has  produced  leveral  candidates  fince 
Harrifon  (who  received  the  whole  reward  of  the  firft  aft) 
for  parliamentary  remuneration,  of  whom  Mudge,  the  two 
Arnolds,  and  Earnihaw,  have  had  their  labours  crowned 
with  partial  fuccefs. 

But,  though  Harrifon  obtained  the  firft  and  moil  am¬ 
ple  reward  for  his  inventions,  we  are  not  thence  to  con¬ 
clude  that  his  pieces  excelled  all  others ;  they  were  fpeci- 
mens  of  great  ingenuity,  and  proofs  of  unwearied  indul- 
try,  which  certainly  were  not  overpaid  ;  but  the  inventor 
himfelf  was  candid  enough  to  confefs  that-the  balance, 
balance- fpring,  and  compenfation-curb,  were  notcontem- 
poraneoufly  affefted  by  heat  and  cold,  but  that  fmali  pieces 
of  metal  were  iboner  affebled  than  large  ones,  and  alfo 
pieces  in  motion  before  pieces  at  reft;  whence  he  was  led 
to  conclude,  that  if  the  provifion  for  heat  and  cold  could 
properly  be  in  the  balance  itfelf,  as  was  the  cafe  with  his 
gridiron-pendulum  in  clocks,  the  time-piece  might  be 
made  much  more  perfeft. 

Hanilon’s  fuggeition  of  a  compcnfation-balance ,  in  place 
of  a  compenfating-curb  for  the  balance-fpriilg,  found  its 
way  into  France,  and  rouled  the  attention  of  the  watch-, 

makers 
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makers  of  that  nation  ;  and,  to  do  them  juftice,  we  muft 
allow  that  Peter,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Julien  le  Roy,  who  was 
himfelf  an  eminent  watch-maker,  had  the  honour  to  be 
the  firft  who  accomplifhed  the  fuggefted  defideratum,  by 
means  of  two  thermometers,  one  of  mercury,  and  the 
other  of  alcohol,  attached  to  and  carried  by  the  balance  it- 
felf,  which  contrivance  effected  the  compenlation,  by 
bringing  a  portion  of  the  mercury  nearer  to,  or  by  re¬ 
moving  it  farther  from,  the  centre  of  the  balance,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  different  ftates  of  the  atmofphere.  A  chrono¬ 
meter  on  this  conltruition  was  prefented  by  Peter  le  Roy 
to.  the  king  of  France,  on  the  5th  of  Auguft,  1766,  for 
which  the  prize  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  was  awarded 
4rim  on  the  laft  day  of  the  fame  month ;  he  alfo  publifned 
an  account  to  accompany  the  piece,  entitled,  Memoire 
fur  la  meiileure  maniere  de  mefurer  le  temps  en  mer,  See. 
in  which  memoir  he  afferts,  a  circumftance  veiy  worthy 
of  notice,  that  he  made  another  compenfation-baiance  en¬ 
tirely  of  pieces  of  different  metals ;  viz.  of  brafs  and  fteel 
riveted  together,  like  Harrifon’s  compenf:;tion-curb,  but 
bent  into  two  feparate  femicircles  in  fuch  a  way,  that 
each,  carrying  a  metallic  weight  near  its  extremity, 
brought  it  alternately  nearer  to,  or  removed  it  farther 
from,  the  centre  of  the  balance  thus  formed,  agreeably  to 
the  variations  of  the  atmofpheric  temperature ;  and, 
though  the  inventor  preferred  at  the  time  the  thermome- 
trical  compsnfation,  yet  the  metallic  one.,  fpoken  of  ki 
the  memoir  in  queition,  was,  no  doubt,  the  archetype  of 
all  our  prefent  compenfation-balances. 

It  might  now  have  been  expected  that  a  time-piece, 
with  a  movement  aided  by  friftion-rollers,  or  by  jewels 
in  the  pivot- holes,  and  with  a  compenfation-baiance  re¬ 
gulated  by  a  fpiral  l'pring,  would  have  performed  alike 
under  all  circumftances  ;  but  ftill  it  was  found  that,  how¬ 
ever  well  the  fufee  was  fhaped,  and  adjuiled  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  intenfities  of  the  main-fpring,  yet  fuch  an  unequal 
tranfmiffion  of  that  power  took  place,  even  in  the  belt 
movements,  in  confequence  of  there  being  alternately  fa¬ 
vourable  and  unfavourable  pofitions  of  the  afting  teeth 
of  the  wheels  and  pinions,  and  in  confequence  of  the  im¬ 
pediments  to  free  motion  occafioned  by  the  variable  den- 
lity  of  the  oil  uied,  and  by  the  acceffion  of  particles  of 
extraneous  matter,  that  the  aftion  of  the  pallet-wheel 
upon  the  pallets  then  in  ufe  was  found  fufficiently  irre¬ 
gular  to  occafion  an  inequality  in  the  impulfes  given  to 
the  balance,  and  a  confequent  inequality  in  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  arcs  of  vibration.  This  inequality  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  arcs  of  vibration  would  not,  indeed, 
have  aftefted  the  rate  of  the  going  of  the  chronometer,  if 
all  lengths  of  the  regulating-fpring  had  been  found  oil 
.trial  to  be  equally  ifochronal ;  but  the  fame  Peter  le  Roy 
difeovered  what  Dr.  Hooke  knew  long  before,  (fee  his 
Poftcript  to  a  Defcription  of  Heliofcopes,  See.)  that  there 
is  a  certain  length  in  each  good  uniform  l'pring  which  only 
is  ifochronal,  or,  in  other  words,  which  has  the  property 
of  regulating  the  balance  fo,  that  all  the  arcs  of  vibration, 
long  or  fhort,  lhall  be  performed  in  the  fame  time. 

This  difcovery,  or  rather  re-difeovery,  of  Peter  le  Roy, 

■  at  a  time  when  horometry  had  made  confiderable  ad¬ 
vances  towards  perfection,  was  calculated  to  do  away  the 
fanguine  hopes  that  had  been  entertained  of  the  good  per¬ 
formance  of  time-pieces  on  Harrifon’s  conftruftion,  in 
which  the  effective  length  of  the  regulating-fpring  was 
,  conftantly  altering  with  the  variations  of  temperature; 
and  to  this  circumftance  principally  may  be  imputed,  per¬ 
haps,  the  ftnall  number  of  time-pieces  that  were  manu¬ 
factured  after  Harrifon’s  model,  notwithftan ding  the  large 
premium  which  was  awarded  him.  A  remedy,  for  the 
unequal  tranfmiffion  of  the  maintaining-power  had  been, 
however,  adopted  by  Ilarrifon,  when  he  introduced  the 
remontoir  to  produce  equable  action  at  the  contrate- 
wheel  of  his  pieces,  a  contrivance  worthy  of  his  genius, 
whether. the  idea  was  original,  or  borrowed  by  him  from 
Huygens  ;  bur  this  was  a  remedy  for  only  one  of  the  two 
fiauies  of  irregularity  in  the  momentum  of  his  balance  ; 
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it  might,  and  probably  did,  equalize  the  maintaining- 
power  nearly,  but  would  not  counteract  the  ifochronal 
defeCt  produced  in  the  regulating-fpring  by  the  compen- 
fation-curb,  in  all  the  various  arcs  of  vibration  which 
every  piece  is  liable  to  experience  in  their  different  ftates 
of  foulnefs. 

The  obftacles  to  an  equal  tranfmiffion  of  force  in  thefe 
inftruments,  led  to  the  invention  of  various  fcapements, 
both  on  the  continent  andin  England  ;  fome  of  which 
were  intended  to  act  ifochronally  in  concert  with  the  re- 
guiating-fpring,  and  others  were  fo  conftruCted  as  to  give 
the  impulfe  almoft  inih  ntaneoully,  and  at  the  molt  fa¬ 
vourable  inftant  of  the  vibration  of  the  balance,  fo  that 
the  force  derived  from  the  maintaining-power,  to  perpe¬ 
tuate  the  vibrations.,  might  derange  the  natural  ifochro¬ 
nal  property  of  the  balance,  and  its  regulating  fpring,  as 
little  as  poilible. 

On  confidering  this  fubject,  it  occurred  to  the  moft 
fcientitic  artifts;  that  the  regulating-power  of  the  balance 
and  balaiice-l'pring,  which  was' found  to  be  too  much  un¬ 
der  the  dominion  of  the  maintaining-power  with  the  com¬ 
mon  fcapements,  would  be  the  lea  ft  deranged  if  the  im¬ 
pulfe  derived  from  the  maintaining-power  were  momen¬ 
tary,  particularly  if  it  were  applied  at  that  point  of  the 
vibration  where  the  momentum  of  the  balance  is  a  maxi¬ 
mum  ;  it  alfo  occurred,  that  the  momentum  of  the  balance 
itfelf  ought  to  be  as  great  as  practicable,  compared  with 
the  impulfe  given  to  the  pallet-wheel,  and  likewife  that  a 
momentum  compofed  more  of  velocity  than  of  weight 
would  be  moft  favourable  for  a  balance  with  {lender  pi¬ 
vots.  Thefe,  and  fimilar  confiderations,  the  refult  of 
much  thought  and  reafoning,  fuggefted  a  great  variety  of 
defigns  for  new  fcapements,  many  of  which  have  been 
brought  into  practice  with  an  advantage  corrclponding  to 
the  importance  'of  the  object.  Thefe  fcapements  have 
obtained  the  appellation  o i  f  ree  or  detached,  from  the  cir¬ 
cumftance  of  their  being  detached  from  the  balance  dur¬ 
ing  the  greateft  part  of  its  vibration.  It  has  been  matter 
of  contention  among  horologidal  writers,  who  was  really 
the  firft  inventor  of  a  detached  fenpement;  but  it  feems 
now  to  be  prettv  generally  admitted,  that  Peter  le  Roy, 
whom  we  have  mentioned  as  the  inventor  of  the  firft  com¬ 
penfation-baiance,  was  alfo  the  inventor  of  the  firft  de¬ 
tached  Tcapement. 

A  method  having  been  devifed  of  limiting  the  quantity 
of  impulfe  given  to  the  balance,  fo  as  to  be  juft  fufficient 
to  keep  it  vibrating  when  put  in  motion,  but  not  luffici- 
ent  to  produce  motion  from  a  ftate  of  quiefcence,  as  will 
be  feen  hereafter,  and  a  felf-compenfating  mechanifm 
having  been' adapted  to  the  balance  itfelf,  it  may  now  be 
fairly  inferred,  that  time-keepers  have  arrived  nearly  at 
their  ne  plus  ultra  of  perfection.  We  final  1  therefore  con¬ 
clude  our  narrative  of  the  improvements  in  horometry, 
by  pointing  out  briefly  fome  of  the  diftinguifhing  features 
of  the  different  conftructions  of  cur  contemporaries.  With¬ 
out  entering  into  any  detail  of  the  French  time-meafurers, 
it  may  be  fufficient  to  ftate  generally,  that  their  detached 
fcapements  have  detents,  or  pieces  to  fufpend  the  main¬ 
taining-power  for  a  certain  time,  moveable  on  an  arbor 
with  pivots;  whereas  the  Englifh  detents  aft  by  means  of 
fprings  without  pivots,  which  confequently  require  no 
oil,  and  are  alfo  of  a  more  fimple  conftruftion. 

The  late  Mr.  Mudge  laboured  to  eifeft  a:i  equalization 
in  the  impulfe  given  to  the  balance  by  remontoirs  or  fpi¬ 
ral  fprings,  afting  fo  conftantiy  at' each  vibration,  that 
the  fcapement  of  his  time-keepers  could  not  properly  be 
called  a  detached  one  ;  though  the  one  introduced  into 
the  queen’s  watch,  as  deferibed  p.  345,  which  gives  an 
impulfe,  at  every  vibration,  fufficiently  great  to  produce 
motion  from  a  ftate  of  reft,  may  be  clafled  among  the  de¬ 
tached  kind. 

The  late  Mr.  Arnold  took  out  two  patents  for  his  im¬ 
provements  in  time-keepers,  or  chronometers,  (for  by  this 
name  he  firft  called  them,),  the  One  in  April  1776,  and  the 
Other  in  1782.  The  former  of  thefe  patents  was  for  the 
1  invention 
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invention  and  application  of  compenfation-bars  in  the 
conftruftion  of  his  balance,  together  with  the  invention 
and  application  of  what  he  calls  the  helical,  but  which  is 
properly  the  cylindrical,  balance- Ip  ring,  the  form  of  which 
is  ill  own  on  Piate  VIII.  fig.  48.  The  fecond  patent  was 
for  three  different  ways  of  applying  the  compenfation- 
bars  ;  for  an  improvement  in  the  balance-fpring,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  bending  of  the  laft  coil  at  the  end  of  it ;  for 
his  invention  anti  application  of  the  fpring-detent ;  and 
all'o  for  the  cycloidal,  or  more  properly  epicycloidal,  ihape 
of  the  teeth  of  the  balance-wheel.  It  has  been  already 
Paid,  that  Peter  le  Roy  was  the  firll  who  applied  a  metal¬ 
lic  compenlation  to  the  balance  itfelf ;  but  it  does  not  ne- 
celfarily  follow  from  thence,  that  Arnold  did  not  all'o  in¬ 
vent  the  one  he  adopted.  We  are  perluaded  that  a  man 
of  Mr.  Arnold’s  known  integrity  and  veracity  would  not 
make  oath,  in  taking  out  a  patent,  of  an  invention  which 
he  did  not  at  leait  consider  as  his  own.  At  all  events, 
Mr.  Arnold  mull  be  allowed  the  merit  of  having  intro¬ 
duced  the  compenfation-balance  into  general  ul'e,  when 
Peter  le  Roy  preferred  the  thermometrical  tube. 

The  late  Mr.  Brockbank  was  the  firft  perlon  who  united 
the  two  metals  by  fufion,  which  le  Roy  had  united  by 
pins,  that  mult  have  interfered  with  the  regularity  of  the 
flexure  by  different  temperatures.  Mr.  Brockbank  was 
alfo  the  firll  who  ufed  the  method  of  turning  an  expanfion- 
rim  out  of  a  folid  compound  plate,  made  by  covering  the 
Heel  plate  in  a  crucible  of  fufed  brafs,  and  of  cutting  it 
into  portions  afterwards,  thereby  enfuring  the  uniformity 
both  of  figure  and  weight,  which  two  properties  are  equally 
effential  in  any  balance,  as  the  name  imports  ;  fo  that,  if 
it  Ihoiild  be  contended  that  the  conftrufilion  of  the  com- 
penfation-balarice  was  not  invented  in  this  country,  at 
lead  the  practical  application  of  the  principle  is  our  own; 
to  which  confideration  we  may  add,  that  Arnold  lenior 
invented  and  introduced  the  ufe  of  the  fpring-detent, 
which  requires  no  oil.  Mr.  Arnold  was  likewife  the  firlt 
watch-maker  in  England  who  laid  much  Itrefs,  not  only 
on  the  Ihape,  but  alfo  on  the  particular  length,  of  the  ba¬ 
lance-fpring  in  practice,  which  Dr.  Hooke  and  Peter  le  Roy 
had  both  fiiown  was  neceflary  to  be  to  attended  in  order 
to  render  the  fpring  ifochronal  under  all  arcs  of  vibration, 
which  is  an  effential  objeft  of  adjustment,  and  which  no 
doubt  influenced  his  choice  of  the  Ihape  of  the  fpring; 
and  we  are  informed  that  he  was  fo  far  fuccefsful  in  his 
attempt  to  appertain  the  precife  point  for  limiting  the  belt 
practical  length  of  fome  of  his  balance-fprings,  that,  af¬ 
ter  the  example  of  Peter  le  Roy,  to  whofe  contrivances, 
it  mull  be  confelfed,  he  leems  to  have  paid  great  defer¬ 
ence,  he  fucceeded  in  making  a  movement  go  accurately 
without  a  fufee,  by  the  mere  regulation  of  an  ifochronal 
fpring;  which  is  an  indubitable  proof  that  the  irregulari¬ 
ties  of  the  maintaining-power  can  have  but  little  influence 
on  the  rate  of  a  chronometer  with  an  ifochronal  balance- 
fpring,  efpecially  when  it  has,  moreover,  a  detached  fcape- 
ment.  Mr.  Pennington,  an  excellent  artill  now  living,  af¬ 
firms,  that  there  are  many .  ifochronal  points  in  every  fpring-, 
which  dil’covery  accounts  for  the  different  lengths  of  the 
various  balance-fprings  that  are  made  of  the  fame  clue. 

.  Emery’s  balance  had  weights  Aiding  on  its  erodes,  and 
having  their  pofitions  regulated  under  different  degrees 
of  heat  by  the  variable  flexure  of  compenfating-bars  com- 
pofed  of  two  different  metals,  in  the  Ihape  of  an'S  :  but 
this  was  one  of  the  varieties  invented  by  Arnold,  whole 
workman  afterwards  went  to  Emery.  The  Brockbanks 
have  their  chronometers  dillinguilhed  by  the  pofition  of 
their  locking  and  unlocking  fprings,  and  all'o  by  a  pecu¬ 
liar  method  of  banking  by  means  of  the  protruiion  of  the 
coils  of  the  balance-fpring. 

Earnfnavv’s  chronometers  differ  from  Arnold’s  in  the 
Ihape  and  poiition  of  the  detent  and  fprings;  in  the  Ihape 
of  the  balance-wheel,  and  ftrufture  of  the  balance-fpring 
and  balance;  all  which  will  prefently  be  explained. 

Recordon,  fuccelfor  to  Emery,  at  Charing  Crofs,  has 
a  compenfation-balance  perforated  at  the  circumference 
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with  various  tapped  holes,  into  which  the  ferews  of  ad- 
jultment  for  temperature  and  pofition  may  be  l'ucceffively 
removed,  according  to  circumltances  :  this  mode  of  ad- 
jufiment  is  pradtifed  by  Pennington,  a  workman  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  ingenuity  and  accuracy,  and  was,  we  underhand, 
originally  his  contrivance. 

Haley,  a  watch-maker  at  the  corner  of  Wigmore-ftreei-, 
Cavendilh-fquare,  took  out  a  patent  on  the  17th  of  Au- 
gult,  1796,  the  particulars  of  which  are  given  in  the  fixth 
volume  of  the  Repertory  of  Arts,  p.  145.  The  principle 
on  which  the  patent  was  granted,  confided  chiefly  of  a  (e- 
cond  cylindrical  fpring,  and  fpring-arbor  with  pallets,  ScG. 
interpofed  between  the  fcapement-wheel  and  the  balance, 
to  give  an  impulfe  to  the  balance  at  each  vibration,  in- 
llead  of  the  impulfe  ufually  given  by  the  force  tranfmitted 
through  the  train. 

Grimalde,  in  the  Strand,  who  now  makes  a  confiderable 
number  of  chronometers,  fome  of  which,  we  learn,  have 
the  teftimony  of  naval  officers  in  their  favour,  prefefles 
that  he  places  the  cock  fo  conveniently,  and  adjults  for 
pofition  fo  readily,  by  a  particular  contrivance,  which 
does  not  require  the  cock  to  be  taken  off,  that  it  would, 
we  think,  contribute  to  the  itock  of  improvements  already 
known,  if  he  would  make  his  method  public. 

Mr.  Hardy  has  lately  introduced  a  new  mode  of  bank¬ 
ing,  by  a  lever  attached  to  the  exterior  coil  of  an  helical 
fpring,  which  is  thrown  out  to  catch  a  pin  in  the  balance; 
and  has  propofed  a  new  mode  of  making  the  fpring  ifo¬ 
chronal,  by  making  the  ftud  moveable  on  a  fecond  fpring; 
but  experience  mult  prove  their  utility. 

Wemight  add  a  lift  of  other  ingenious  perfons  who  make 
chronometers,  notin  London  only,  but  at  Edinburgh  and 
Liverpool,  were  we  aware  that  there  is  any  material  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  confirmation  of  their  mechanifm  or  me¬ 
thods  of  adjuftment,  from  thofe,  or  fome  of  thofe,  which 
we  have  notice'd.  We  therefore  haften  to  a  more  particu¬ 
lar  defeription  of  the  machines  themfelves. 

HarriJ'on's  Time-keeper. — The  following  particulars,  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  dimenfions  and  other  properties  of  this  mecha- 
nifm,  apply  more  particularly  to  the  fourth  piece  made 
by  the  inventor,  and  are  extracted  chiefly  from  a  pamph¬ 
let  publilhed  by  order  of  'the  Comrniffioners  of  Longi¬ 
tude  in  1767  ;  for  no  accefs  to  the  machine  itfelf,  for  tiie 
purpofe  of  making  correct  drawings,  can  now  be  obtained, 
though  it  is  depolited  in  the  Royal  Obl'ervatory  at  Green¬ 
wich,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Malkelyne,  afironomer-royal, 
and  is  of  courfe,  having  been  paid  for  by  the  public,  pub¬ 
lic  property. — The  firlt  obfervable  diftinchon  between 
Harrifon’s  train  of  wheel-work  and  that  of  an  ordinary 
watch,  is,  that  the  numbers  of  his  wheels  and  pinions  are 
higher  than  had  been  ufual,  as  will  appear  from  the  fob- 
joined  arrangement,  viz. 

Firlt  or  great  wheel  96, 

Centre  pinion  act¬ 
ing  with  it  -  zi — no  fecond  wheel,  which  is  concave. 
Its  pinion  iS — 144  third  wheel, 

Bal.  wheel  pinion  12 — 15  bal.  wheel, 

2  pallets. 

If  thefe  numbers  be  examined  according  to  the  ufual 
mode  of  notation,  the  value  of  the  train  will  be 

120  x  14+  X  120  X  1 3  X  2-  „  .,  . 

- rr 7 - r— - - - —  1800  vibrations  m  an  hour, 

18  X  16  X 

or  jult  five  vibrations  in  each  fecond.  The  firlt  or  great 
wheel  will  revolve  in  of  an  hour,  or  make  one  revolu¬ 
tion,  along  with  the  fulee,  in  4y  hours,  fo  that  5-J  turns 
or  Ipirals  on  the  fulee  will  maintain  a  motion  of  24  hours, 
61  will  actuate  the  works  28^-,  and  6-fg  jult  30  hours. 
The  balance-wheel  does  not  differ  effentially  from  that 
in  a  common  watch,  but  peculiar  care  is  necellary  in 
fiiaping  the  pallets. 

The  bad  efferi:  produced  in  ordinary  watches  by  an  ir¬ 
regular  tranfmifiion  of  the  maintaining-power  through  the 
train,  is  here  guarded  againlt  by  the  introduction  of  a  lien- 
der  fpring,  or  remontoir,  which  is  wound  up  eight  times 
4  U  every 
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every  minute  by  the  maintaining-power,  or  main-fpring, 
and  which  actuates  the  contrate  and  balance  wheels,  and 
confequently  impels  the  pallets  with  a  conftant  impulfe, 
independently  of  the  maintaining-power,  the  latter  being 
employed  for  no  other  purpofe  but  for  winding  up  the 
former,  as  before  fpecified.  This  {lender  fpring,  which  is 
ten  inches  long,  though  it  weighs  only  3J  grains,  is  coiled 
in  a'fpring-barrel,  apparently  concentric  with  the  contrate- 
wheel,  and  has  its  outer  end  attached  to  a  hook  in  the 
barrel,  with  its  inner  end  attached  to  another  hook  on  the 
contrate-wheel.  In  order  to  make  this  delicate  fpring 
anfwer  its  purpofe  perpetually,  two  wheels,  and  as  many 
pinions,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  train,  called  the 
fourth  and  fifth  wheel,  and  fourth  and  fifth  pinion,  are 
introduced  in  connection  with  a  fly;  as  is  likewife  a  de¬ 
tent  with  five  arms,  refembling  a  ftar,  turning  on  the  pi¬ 
vots  of  a  common  arbor.  The  numbers  of  thefe  wheels 
and  pinions  appear  to  be  as  follow:  of  the  fourth  wheel 
1 1 2,  which  ftands  concentrically  over  the  contrate-wheel 
and  fpring- barrel,  of  its  pinion  14,  of  the  fifth  wheel  104, 
and  of  its  pinion  12;  and  it  is  to  the  arbor  of  this  lad 
pinion,  we  prefiume,  that  the  fly  is  attached,  though  it 
does  not  appear  evident  either  from  the  drawings  or  de- 
fcription.  The  mode  of  applying  the  three  effective  arms 
of  the  detent  bears  fome  refemblance  to  the  aCtion  of  the 
detents  in  the  driking-part  of  a  clock,  in  which  the  count- 
wheel  is  ufed  inftead  of  a  fnail,  and  where  the  locking  and 
unlocking  are  alternately  effected  at  meafured  intervals  of 
time.  The  detached  fcapements,  however,  have  now  ren¬ 
dered  this  complex  mechanifm  fuperfiuous ;  and  indeed 
it  is  manifeft,  that  the  propofed  object,  of  having  a  com¬ 
pletely  detached  power  to  act  alike  at  all  times  on  the 
pallets,  is  not  thus  perfectly  effected ;  for  the  locking  and 
unlocking  eight  times  in  every  minute,  to  be  produced 
by  the  {lender  fpring  in  queftion,  mull  be  luppofed  to  in¬ 
terfere  in  a  certain  degree  with  its  regularity  of  action  on 
the  pallets;  and,  if  it  fnould  be  contended,  that  the  eight 
deductions  from  the  force  of  the  fpring  are  regular  and 
periodical  in  every  minute,  and  that  therefore  they  pro¬ 
duce  an  equable  effeCl,  yet  the  fame  argument  may  be  ufed 
in  favour  of  a  well-made  train,  in  which  the  irregularities  in 
the  tranfmiflion  of  force  from  the  main-fpring  may  like¬ 
wife  be  periodical,  the  wheels  and  pinions  not  being  com- 
pofed  of  prime  numbers. 

But  it  was  not  enough  for  Harrifon,  that  nearly  an 
equable  force  was  applied  to  maintain  the  motion  of  the 
balance,  while  the  balance  itfelf  and  alfo  the  balance-fpring 
were  fubjeCt  to  alterations  in  their  dimenfions  by  changes 
of  temperature;  he  well  knew  that  the  fpirai  fpring  ufed 
in  watches  had  more  power  when  contracted,  and  lefs 
when  elongated,  than  a  mean  power,  and  alfo  that  an  en¬ 
larged  balance  has  a  greater  momentum  than  a  diminifhed 
one,  and  vice  verfa  ;  the  mode  alfo  of  effecting  an  adjult- 
ment  to  counteract  the  confequent  lofs  or  gain  in  the  rate 
of  going,  was  well  known,  not  only  to  him,  but  to  all 
watch-makers,  and  mechanically  applied  with  fuccefs,  as 
at  the  prefent  day,  by  a  moveable  fluid,  (called  the  regula¬ 
tor ■,)  to  limit  the  effective  length  ot  the  fpring);  but  this 
adjuftment  was  not  a  Jef-aSivg  one  ;  an  index  was  re¬ 
quired  to  be  moved  by  a  manual  operation,  which  index 
was  connected  with  the  moveable  fluid,  and  pointed  out 
the  quantity  of  the  adjuftment ;  it  remained  for  Harrifon 
to  devife  a  mode  of  action,  entirely  dependent  on  the  ftate 
of  the  atmofphere  at  any  moment,  which  of  itfelf  would 
produce  the  requilite  adjuftment ;  this  he  did,  as  we  have 
already  faid,  by  riveting  together  a  flip  of  brafs  and  a  flip 
of  fteel,-  which  two  metals  are  of  unequal  expanfibilities, 
to  the  remote  end  of  which  compound  bar  he  attached  his 
clip  to  hold  the  exterior  thread  of  his  fpring,  after  the 
outer  end  of  it  had  paffed  through,  and  been  pinned  to,  a 
fluid  of  brafs  attached  to  the  upper  plate  of  the  frame  ;  the 
confequence  proved,  what  none  but  a  real  genius  would 
have  forefeen,  that  the  brafs  elongating  and  contracting 
alternately  in  oppofite  temperatures  more  than  the  fteel, 
produced  a  curvature  in  the  compound  piece,  the  concave 


fide  of  which  was  always  occupied  by  the  metal  leaft 
elongated,  that  is,  by  the  fteel  in  hot,  and  by  the  brafs 
in  cold,  weather;  hence  the  compound  piece,  which  car¬ 
ried  the  ftud  backwards  and  forwards,  he  called  a  kirb,  a 
Lincolnfnire  word  for  curb,  which  contrivance  is  deftined 
to  curb  or  command  the  effective  length  of  the  regulating 
fpring.  The  only  material  objection  that  experience  has 
pointed  out  againft  this  felf-compenfating  mechanifm,  is, 
as  we  have  before  obferved,  that  {’mail  pieces  of  metal  and 
pieces  in  motion  do  not  alter  their  temperature  at  the  fame 
time  with  large  pieces  and  pieces  not  in  motion ;  nor  yet 
fteel  fo  foon  as  brafs,  even  in  fimilar  circumftances ;  which 
confideration  conftitutes  an  objection  to  the  ufe  of  the 
thermometrical  curb;  an  objection  firft  raifed  by  Harri¬ 
fon  liimfelf,  when  it  was  greatly  his  intereft  to  have  fup- 
preffed  fuch  a  fuggeftion,  as  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
parliamentary  reward. 

Harrifon  had  befides  remarked,  that  in  an  ordinary 
watch  the  power  which  the  main-fpring  has  over  the  ba¬ 
lance,  through  the  medium  of  the  train,  compared  with 
the  power  that  the  regulating  fpring  has  over  the  fame,  is 
as  one  to  three  generally ;  this  power  from  the  main-fpring, 
he  obferved,  being  fulficient  to  put  the  watch  in  motion 
from  a  ftate  of  quiefceace,  mult  be  too  imperious  for  the 
balance,  fmall  and  light  as  it  was,  to  control  it ;  accord¬ 
ingly  he  propofed,  reafoning  thus  a  priori,  to  give  an  ad¬ 
ditional  momentum  to  his  balance,  compared  with  his 
maintaining-power;  but  momentum  was  to  be  attained  in 
three  different  ways,  namely,  by  additional  weight  given 
to  a  balance  of  the  ufual  diameter,  by  enlarging  the  dia¬ 
meter  without  increafing  the  weight,  or  laftly,  by  increaf- 
ing  both  in  a  certain  degree:  the  firft  mode  was  objecti¬ 
onable  on  account  of  the  friction  likely  to  be  produced 
on  the  balance-pivots  by  a  heavy  balance;  the  fecond  was 
alfo  objectionable  on  account  of  the  refiftance  of  the  air 
it  was  likely  to  experience;  and  therefore  he  fixed  upon 
theTaft  mode  of  gaining  momentum,  by  partly  enlarging 
the  diameter,  and  partly  increafing  the  weight,  of  the  ba¬ 
lance  in  ufe ;  by  which  means  he  conftruCted  a  balance 
over  which  the  force  from  the  maintaining-power  of  the 
remontoir  has  not  more  than  one-eightieth  part  of  the  do¬ 
minion  that  the  balance-fpring  has.  Hence  in  the  time¬ 
keeper  there  is  not  force  enough  in  the  maintaining-power 
to  excite  motion  from  a  quiefeent  ftate,  though  there  is 
power  enough  to  overcome  all  the  obftacles  to  continued 
motion,  and  to  keep  the  piece  going,  when  put  in  motion. 
In  this  he  feems  to  have  been  followed  by  Mudge,  whofe 
time-keeper  does  not  ftrike  off  of  itfelf.. 

The  balance  of  the  time-keeper  before  us  is  deferibed  to 
be  of  more  than  three  times  the  weight  of  that  of  a  large 
ordinary  watch,  and  of  three  times  its  diameter;  for,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  notes  taken  by  Dr.  Mafkelyne  at  the  time 
of  its  examination,  its  diameter  was  2%  inches,  and  that 
of  the  plate  3Tg ;  hence  a  point  in  its  circumference  will 
pafs  through  24  inches,  or  about  four  times  the  fpace  of 
an  ordinary  watch,  in  each  fecond,  as  Harrifon  calculates 
from  the  arc  of  its  vibration  ;  an  advantage  which  has 
not  been  loft  fight  of  by  fome  of  the  modern  makers  of 
chronometers  ;  and  it  may  be  confidered  as  an  axiom  in 
chronometry,  “  that  the  perfection  of  a  balance,  confi¬ 
dered  Amply  as  a  regulator,  independently  of  its  compen- 
fation  mechanifm,  confifts  in  its  having  the  greateft  pofii- 
ble  quantum  of  momentum  with  the  leaft  force  from  the 
train,  and  fmalleft  quantity  of  friCtion  and  refiftance  from 
the  ain” 

The  fufee  has  6jt  turns  ;  the  pivot-holes  are  all  bulbed 
with  rubies  containing  pieces  of  diamond  at  the  bottom 
of  each;  and  the  pallets  are  of  diamond.  The  fly  at  the 
fifth  pinion  is  ufed  to  regulate  the  velocity  with  which 
the  fpringat  the  contrate-wheel  is  wound  up  every  eighth 
part  of  a  minute  by  the  main-fpring  when  unlocked. 
iiz  96 

The  dial-work  is  — —  X  — =12,  and  the  feconds  are 
28  32 

concentric  by  means  of  a  wheel  of  104  attached  to  the 

contrate- 
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contrate- wheel  driving  another  of  the  fame  number  round 
an  outer  cannon  in  the  centre. 

The  firft  time-keeper  which  Harrifon  made  was  in  1726, 
which  Dr.  Hutton  afferts  did  not  err  a  fecond  in  a  month 
for  ten  years  together  ;  but  the  firft  time  that  one  was 
publicly  tried,  was  in  a  voyage  to  Lifbon  in  1736  ;  being 
placed  in  a  box,  hung  in  gimbols,  it  fully  anfwered  his 
expectation,  and  corre&ed  the  dead  reckoning  about  a 
degree  and  a  half ;  in  confequence  of  which,  according  to 
Dr.  Mackay,  the  board  of  longitude  granted  him  a  gra¬ 
tuity,  and  defined  him  to  profecute  his  labours. 

In  1739  lie  finished  a  fecond  piece  more  perfect  than  the 
firft  ;  and  in  1749  according  to  Dr.  Mackay,  (but  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Hutton  in  1758,)  a  third,  which  was  pro¬ 
nounced  more  fimple  in  its  conftruCIion  than  either  of  the 
former.  But  his  labours  did  not  flop  here;  in  1761,  his 
fourth  piece,  of  which  we  have  given  a  deficription,  was 
produced  for  trial  ;  and  Mr.  'William  Harrifon,  the  fion, 
offered  to  take  charge  of  it,  in  a  voyage  to  and  from  Ja¬ 
maica,  which  was  accordingly  performed  in  this  and  the 
following  years.  Mr.  Robertlon,  mailer  of  the  academy 
at  Portfmouth,  was  fixed  upon  to  take  tire  rate  of  this 
piece,  which  he  did,  and  reported  that,  on  the  6th  of 
November,  1761,  at  noon,  it  was  3s  flow  after  having  loft 
24s  in  nine  days  on  mean  Polar  time.  The  Deptford,  in 
which  fhip  the  voyage  was  made,  left  Portfmouth  on  the 
18th  of  the  fame  month,  and  arrived  at  Madeira  on  the 
9th  of  December  following,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
reckoning  vras  corrected  by  the  time  of  the  piece'about  a 
degree  and  a  half.  In  the  run  from  Madeira  to  Jamaica 
the  reckoning  was  corrected  30;  and  at  the  feveral  iflands, 
where  the  fliip  touched,  the  known  longitudes  agreed 
very  nearly  with  thofe  given  by  the  time-keeper.  Jan. 
19,  1762,  the  fliip  arrived  at  Jamaica  ;  the  time  of  mean 
noon  was  obferved,  by  equal  altitudes,  at  Port  Royal,  on 
the  26th  of  the  fame  month,  which,  according  to  the 
piece,  was  qh  59™  7s-5  ;  but  the  original  error  on  the  6th 
of  November,  81  days  5  hours  before,  was  3s  flow',  this 
quantity,  therefore,  was  to  be  applied  as  a  correction, 

together  w  ith  the  accumulation  of  the  daily  error  of — 


in  8i<i  5h,  viz.  3m  36s- 5  ;  this  fum  of  3™  3 9s- 3  added  to  the 
time  indicated,  which,  it  has  been  faid,  was  4h  59  m  7 s* 5 , 
make  5h  2m  47s  for  the  difference  of  longitude  between 
Portfmouth  and  Port  Royal;  which  determination  was 
only  4s  of  time  lefs  than  the  determination  at  Kingfton 
of  the  fame,  from  the  tranfit  of  Mercury  over  the  fun’s 
difc.  This  fimall  error  in  time  cdrrefpor.ds  to  lefs  than 
one  nautical  mile  in  the  parallel  of  Jamaica. 

The  Merlin,  on-board  of  which  the  piece  w'as  now  put, 
fet  fail  from  Jamaica  on  the  28th  of  January,  1762,  and 
experienced  fuch  a  violent  ftorra  in  the  paflage,  as  obliged 
young  Harrifon  to  remove  his  piece  into  an  expofed  fitu- 
ation ;  however,  the  fliip  arrived  at  Portfmouth  on  the 
26th  of  March,  and  on  the  2d  of  April  the  time  of  mean 
noon  was  found,  from  equal  altitudes,  to  be  nh  51“  3is-5, 
to  which  its  former  error  of  3%  together  with- the  accu- 

24s  X  i47d 

initiation  of  the  daily  error,  viz.  - : — •  =  6m  32s,  be¬ 


ing  added,  make  the  time  of  mean  noon  by  the  time¬ 
keeper  uh  58m  65-5.  From  this  report  it  appears,  that 
from  Nov.  6th,  1761,  to  April  2d,  1762,  though  the  piece 
had  experienced  many  violent  agitations  at  lea,  and  had 
been  expofed  to  great  changes  of  temperature,  the  whole 
error  amounted  to  only  im  S3s‘S,  or  28^',  of  longitude  on 
the  equator,  which  quantity  (one  fecond  lefs  than  Dr. 
Hutton  has  ftated)  is  not  quite  18  nautical  miles  in  the 
parallel  of  Portfmouth. 

Though  various  objections  were  made  to  this  trial, 
principally  arifing  from  the  obfervatio.os  by  which  the 
longitude  of  Portfmouth  and  Jamaica  had  been  afcer- 
tained,  yet  Harrifon,  we  are  informed,  obtained  a  reward 
upon  it  from  parliament  of  5000I.  and  was  ordered  to 
make  a  fecond  trial  to  Barbadoes.  But,  previoufly  to  the 
iecond  trial  to  the  Well  Indies,  the  board  of  longitude, 


on  the  17th  of  Auguft,  1762,  wilhed  to  place  Harrifon’s 
piece  in  the  hands  of  the  aftronomer  royal,  at  that  time  Mr. 
Blifs,  for  trial  at  the  Obfervatory,  which  with  was  not 
complied  with,  by  reafon  of  fome  alteration  to  be  made. 
The  fame  wifh  was  repeated  by  the  board  at  their  fitting 
on  the  4th  of  Auguft  of  the  year  1763,  which  was  again 
not  complied  by  the  junior  Harrilon.  However,  on  being 
defired  to  fend  the  rate  of  going  of  his  time-keeper,  fealed 
up,  to  the  fecretary  of  the  admiralty,  previoufly  to  bis 
failing,  he  confented  to  this  requeft,  and  propoled  to  abide 
by  the  fealed  rate  on  the  trial  to  Barbadoes,  which  had  been 
propofed.  Accordingly,  after  having  compared  the  time¬ 
piece  with  Mr.  Short’s  regulator,  in  Surrey- lfreet,  London, 
which  had  its  error  newly  afcertaihed  by  an  excellent 
tranfit-inftrument,  Mr.  Harrifon  junior  went  011-board  the 
Tartar  on  the  13th  of  February,  1764,  and  proceeded  to 
Portfmouth,  where  he  again  compared  it  with  an  aftrono- 
mical  clock  in  Mr.  James  Bradley’s  temporary  obfervatory. 
It  may  not  be  foreign  to  our  purpofe  to  mention  here, 
that  the  obfervatory  juft  fpoken  of  was  fitted  for  the  ex- 
prefs  purpofe  of  obferving  the  eclipfes  of  Jupiter’s  fiatel- 
lites,  as  well  as  of  keeping  the  clock  in  juft  time,  in  or¬ 
der  that,  to  avoid  future  objections,  the  obfervations  to 
be  made  by  Meflrs.  Maflcelyne  and  Green,  at  Barbadoes, 
on  the  fame  fatellites,  particularly  the  firft,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  Bradley’s,  might  ascertain  the  comparative 
longitudes  of  thefe  two  places,  which  was  accordingly  de¬ 
termined  to  be  3”  54m  20s. 

Before  leaving  Portfmouth,  which  took  place  on  the 
28th  of  March,  1764,  Mr.  Harrifon  took  the  rate  of  his 
time-keeper  by  equal  altitudes,  employed  between  the 
29th  of  February  and  the  26th  of  March  ;  and  on  April 
the  1 8lh  found,  from  comparing  his  obfervations  of  the 
fun  at  4  P.  M.  at  the  fliip  with  the  corrected  time  given 
by  it,  that  the  fliip  was  at  that  inftant  only  43  miles  eaft- 
ward  of  Porto  Santo,  in  confequence  of  wdiich ‘determi¬ 
nation,  fir  John  Lindlay,  the  matter,  fleered  accordingly, 
and  faw  the  ifland  in  queftion  before  him  at  one  o'clock 
the  next  morning,  agreeably  to  expectation.  Oil  the  13th 
of  May,  the  vefl'el  arrived  at  Barbadoes,  and  on  the  four 
following  days  its  error  was  afcerfained  by  Meflrs.  Maf- 
kelyne  and  Green  by  equal  altitudes  of  the  lun,  and  alfo 
by  a  comparifon  with  the  aftronornical  clock  at  the  ob¬ 
fervatory  near  Bridgetown  ;  and  it  was  found  that  tiie 
amount  of  the  daily  deviations  from  mean-time  was  only 
43s  in  excefs,  or  10-J'  of  a  degree  of  longitude.  Mr.  Har¬ 
rifon  fet  out  on  his  return  from  Barbadoes  in  the  New 
Elizabeth  on  the  4th  of  June;  and,  arriving  at  Surrey 
{fairs  on  the  Thames  on  July  the  18th,  found,  from  a. 
comparifon  with  Mr.  Short’s  clock,  the  error  of  which  had 
been  afcertained  on  the  very  day,  that  the  whole  gain  hi 
the  156  days  was  only  54s,  allowing  the  fealed  rate ,  of  one 
fecond  gain  per  day,  as  a  correction  ;  and  it  has  been  ob¬ 
ferved,  that,  if  the  allowances  had  been  moreover  made 
for  the  ftate  of  the  thermometer,  as  ftated  in  the  declara¬ 
tion,  the  piece  in  that  cafe  would  have  been  found  to 
have  been  15s  only  at  variance  with  mean  time,  and  this 
in  the  oppoiite  extreme. 

Soon  after  this  very  fatisfr&ory  trial,  a  committee  of 
feven  fcientific  gentlemen  and  mechanicians  were  appointed 
by  the  board  of  longitude  for  examining  the  principles  of 
Mr.  Harrifon’s  time-keeper,  whole  report  was  as  follows : 
viz.  “  That  Mr.  Harrifon  has  taken  his  time-keeper  to 
pieces,  in  prefence  of  us,  and  explained  the  principles  and 
confirmation  thereof,  and  every  thing  relative  thereto,  to 
our  entire  fatisfaCtion ;  and  that  he  alfo  did,  to  our  fatif- 
faCtion,  anfwer  every  queftion  propofed  by  us,  or  any  of 
us,  relative  thereto ;  and  that  we  have  compared  the 
drawings  of  the  fame  with  the  parts,  and  do  find  that  they 
perfectly  correfpond.”  The  committee  were  th?  Rev.  N, 
Maflcelyne,  Rev.  John  Mitchell,  Rev.  William  Ludlam, 
Mr.  John  Bird,  Mr.  Thomas  Mudge,  Mr.  Larcum  Ken¬ 
dal,  and  Mr.  William  Matthews..  Mr.  Harrifon  had  then 
another  5000I.  ordered  him,  with  a  promile  that  the  refi- 
due  of  the  whole  parliamentary  reward;  which,  by  the  aCt 
of  queen  Anne,  was  2o,oool.  Ihould  be  given  liirn  when  a. 
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proper  perfon  could  be  found  to  execute  his  plan  with 
equal  fuccefs.  Mr.  Larcum  Kendal,  one  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  undertook  the  talk,  and  fir.ilhed  a  time-piece  on  the 
fame  conltmclion,  or  at  leaft  on  the  fame  principles,  which 
was  approved  by  Mr.  Wales,  in  his  voyage  in  company 
with  captain'Cook  in  the  years  177 2,  U773,  &c.  and  which 
Dr.  Hutton  fays  performed  even  better  than  Harrifon’s, 
allowing  for  an  acceleration  in  its  rate.  Jn  confequence 
of  this  fuccefs,  the  parliament,  to  which  an  appeal  was 
made,  ordered  the  refid ue  of  the  propofed  reward  to  be 
paid  ;  in  addition  to  which,  the  gratuities  of  the  Board 
of  Longitude,  of  the  Eaft- India  company,  and  of  others, 
contributed  to  augment  the  whole  fum  to  about  24,000]. 

Mudgc’s  Time-keeper. — In  the  Defcription  of  the  Time¬ 
keeper,  pubiilhed  in  1799,  '5y  Mr.  Thomas  Kludge,  jun. 
there  are  nine  plates,  eight  of  which  are  taken  up  in  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  different  plans  and  feclions  of  the  various 
parts  feen  in  different  points  of  view  ;  they  were  drawn 
by  Mr.  Pennington,  the  original  workman  employed  by 
the  two  Mudges,  father  and  foil ;  but,  inftead  of  copying 
any  of  the  plates,  we  have  judged  it  fufiicient  to  give  a 
drawing  and  full  explanation  of  the  fcapement  from  Ni- 
choll'on’s  Phil.  Journal.  It  is  not  neceffary  to  give  a  par¬ 
ticular  account  of  the  calliper  of  Muage’s  time-keeper, 
as  it  does  not  differ  in  any  material  particular  from  that 
of  chronometers  by  other  makers  ;  nor  is  there  any  thing 
worthy  of  particular,  notice  in  the  fufee,  different  from 
that  of  an  ordinary  watch,  except  that  there  is  the  auxi¬ 
liary  fpring,  making  with  it  3.  going -fufee  of  the  ordinary 
conftru&ion.  The  barrel  however,  which  contains  the 
main-lpring,  is  very  fimilar  to  Harrifon’s,  and  differs  from 
ordinary  barrels.  When  the  fpring  requires  to  be  fet  up 
or  down,  it  is  done  by  turning  the  fpring-barrel  and 
ratchet,  together  with  the  contained  fpring,  while  the 
click  is  raifed  from  the  teeth  of  .’the  ratchet,  the  ar¬ 
bor  of  the  chain- barrel  then  being  ftationary,  or  revolv¬ 
ing  110  otherwife  than  according  to  the  flew  motion  which 
the  train  regulates.  The  chain  is  wound  round  the  fufee 
in  a  direction  which  actuates  the  wheels  of  the  train  in  a 
backward  manner,  compared  with  the  motion  of  an  or¬ 
dinary  train,  which  direction  of  motion  requires  an  ad¬ 
ditional  wheel  in  .the,  dial-work ;  for  a  fmall  wheel  of 
45,  fixed  to  the  arbor  of  the  co'ntrate-whee),  drives  another 
cf  the  fame  number  of  teeth  in  a  proper  direction  for  in¬ 
dicating  feconds,  on  a  feparate  graduated  circle,  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  centre  of  the  face;  nor  is  the  Second,  ufu- 
aily  called  the  centre-wheel ,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
hour  and  minute  circles,  (as  is  common  in  watches,) 
though  oppofite  the  centre  of  the  face  ;  but  its  prolonged 
pivot  bears  a  minute-wheel  of  52,  driving  a  fimilar  de¬ 
tached  minute-wheel,  and  alfo  an  attached  pinion  of  8 
driving  an  hour-wheel  of  96,  both  which  driven  wheels 
have  cannons  to  carry  tlieir  relpeCtjve  hands  round  two 
concentric  circles,  placed  at  the  other  fide  of  the  centre 
of  the  dial.  This  method  of  placing  the  hands'  allows  the 
contrate  and  centre  wheels  to  have  linall  pivots. 

The  numbers  of  the  movement  pubiilhed  by  Kludge 
are  as  follow:  viz.  The  great  wheel  has  100  teeth,  the 
pinion  aching  with  it  20,  the  centre-wheel  dr  fecond- 
whecl  120,  the  next  pinion  16,  the  third  wheel  120,  the 
pinion  driven  by  it  15,  the  contrate-wheel  120,  the  pinion 
driven  by  it  12,  balance-wheel  15,  pallets  2  5  whence  it 

IOO 

feems  that  the  fufee  revolves  in - -  or  5  hours,  and  the 

20  J 

.  120  120  60  . 

contrate-wheel  in  — —  X  — 1  =  — >  or  60  times  in  the 
16  15  1 

hour,  and  the  value  of  the  train  is,  according  to  our  method 

„  .  rr  -r  ,  -  120X  120  X  120  X  I  J  X  2 

of  elhmating  Harmon  s  train,  - 7— - — - - 

f  ,  (6X15X1* 

—  1 8000  vibrations  in  an  hour,  or  five  in  a  fecond.  With 
this  movement,  a  ft  1  fee  with  7-*  turns  or  fpirals  in  the 
groove  actuates  the  piece  thirty-fix  hours.  But  there  is 
a  face  laid  down  in  Mudge’s  book  for  a  continuance  of 
eight  days,  the  circles  for  the  hours  and  minutes  in  which 
are  at  oppofite  fides  of  the  prolonged  pivot  of  the  centre- 


wheel  arbor,  and  the  hour-circle  counts  up  to  24,  which 
is  'certainly  more  convenient,  for  allronomical  calcula¬ 
tions,  than  one  with  only  12  hours.  The  numbers  of 
this  movement  are  as  follow:  viz.  Great  wheel  108,  pi¬ 
nion  on  the  centre-wheel  12,  centre-wheel  128,  pinion 
following  12,  fecond  wheel  of  the  train,  or  third  of  the 
whole  movement,  120,  pinion  dihven  by  it  on  the  next  ar¬ 
bor  12,  contrate-wheel  120,  pinion  following  on  the  ba¬ 
lance-wheel  arbor  12,  crown-wheel  15,  pallets  2  ;  l'o  that 

,  ,  -  .  .  .  128X1*0X120X11X2 

the  value  ot  thetram  is - — - — - 12000, 

12X12X12 

on  a  fuppofition  that  the  centre-wheel  revolves  in  an  hour; 
but  we  find  from  the  dial-work,  which  has  what  is  called 
borrowed  minutes,  that  this  wheel  revolves  in  of  an 
hour  or  in  1-7  hours,  therefore  of  32000  =  18000  is 
the  true  train  by  the  wheels  and  pinions  before  us;  the 
liour-liand  revolves  in  of  ih'7  =  24'';  and  the  fulee 
revolves  in  X  fr  ot  an  hour,  which  is  =  16  hours; 
therefore  a  fulee  with  juft  12  turns  will  continue  to  go 
eight  days,  as  was  intended. 

The  Horology  Plate  XIII.  fig.  90,  exhibits  the  fcape¬ 
ment  of  this  machine  ;  in  which  the  balance  is  perfectly 
detached  from  the  train  of  wheels,  except  during  the  ex¬ 
tremely  fliort  interval  of  linking  out  the  parts  which  ferve 
the  purpofe  of  detents.  ONEBQ-isthe  circumference 
of  the  balance,  vibrating  by  the  aCtion  of  a  fpiral-fpring, 
as  ufual,  on  its  axis,  CA,  DH,  palling  through  the  cen¬ 
tre  C  ;  the  axis  is  bent  into  a  crank,  AX  YD,  to  make 
room  for  the  other  work.  LM,  ZW,  are  two  rods  fixed 
to  the  crank  at  the  points  L  and  Z,  parallel  to  XY. 
edefrs  are  fixed  parts  of  the  machine.  TR  is  an  axis 
concentric  with  that  of  the  balance,  and  carrying  an  arm 
GO  nearly  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  a  l'mall  auxiliary 
fpring  u,  which  is  wound  up  whenever  the  arm  G  O  is 
moved  in  the  direction  Oh.  p  is  a  curved  pallet  fixed  to 
the  axis  TR,  which  receives  the  tooth  of  the  balance- 
wheel  near  the  axis.  This  tooth,  proceeding  along  the 
curved  furface,  by  the  force  of  the  main-fpring  turns  the 
axis  and  its  arm  G  O,  and  winds  up  the  fpring  u.  A 
fmall  projection  at  the  extremity  of  the  curved  furface  of 
the  pallet  p  prevents  the  further  progrefs  of  the  tooth, 
when  the  arm  OG  has  been  turned  through  an  arc  Oh, 
of  about  270;  and  confequently  the  fpring  it  has  been 
wound  up  through  the  fame  angle  or  arc,  OG A  —  27°. 
BS  is  another  axis  exaCtly  fimilar  to  TR.  It  carries  its 
arm  I O,  and  fpring  v,  and  the  tooth  of  the  balance-wheel 
m  winds  up  the  fpring  v,  by  acting  on  the  pallet  <7,  and  is 
detained  by  a  projection,  after  having  carried  it  through 
an  angle  of  270,  exaClly  as  in  the  former  cafe.  The  arcs 
palled  through  by  the  arms  GO  and  I O,  and  marked  in 
the  figure,  are  alfo  denoted  by  the  fame  letters  on  the  rim 
of  the  balance. 

The  effect  of  this  fcapement  may  be  thus  explained  : 
let  the  balance  be  in  the  quiefeent  date,  the  main-fpring 
being  unwound,  and  the  branch  or  crank  in  the  polition 
reprefented  in  the  figure.  If  the  quielcent  points  of  the 
auxiliary  lprings  coincide  with  that  of  the  balanee-fpring, 
the  arm  GO  will  juft  touch  the  rod  LM,  and  in  like 
manner  the  arm  I  O  will  juft  touch  the  rod  W  Z ;  the 
two  arms  G  O  and  I  O  in  this  polition  are  parallel  to  the 
line  C  O  above.  This  pofition  of  the  balance  and  auxi¬ 
liary  fprings  remains  as  long  as  the  main-fpring  of  the 
machine  continues  unwound;  but,' whenever  the  action 
of  the  main-lpring  fets  the  balance-wheel  in  motion,  a 
tooth  thereof,  meeting  with  one  or  other  of  the  pallets  p 
or  c[,  will  wind  up  one  of  the  auxiliary  fprings;  fuppoie 
it  lhould  be  the  fpring  u.  The  arm  GO,  being  carried 
into  the  polition  G  k,  by  the  force  of  the  balance-wheel 
aCting  on  the  pallet  p,  remains  in  that  pofition  as  long  as 
the  tooth  of  the  balance-wheel  continues  locked  by  the 
projection  at  the  extremity  of  the  pallet  p ;  and  the  ba¬ 
lance  itfelf,  not  being  at  all  afteCted  by  the  motion  of  the 
arm  G  O,  nor  by  the  winding-up  of  the  fpring  u,  remains 
in  its  quiefeent  polition;  confequently  no  vibration  can 
take  place,  except  by  the  affiftance  of  fome  external  force 
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to  fet  the  balance  in  motion.  Suppofe  an  impulfe  to  be 
given  fufficient  to  carry  it  through  the  femi-arc  O  B, 
which  is  about  1350  in  Mr.  Madge's  conftruftion.  The 
balance,  during  this  motion,  carries  with"  it  the  crank 
AX  YD,  and  the  affixed  roils  LM,  ZW.  When  the  ba¬ 
lance  has  defcribed  2^1  angle  of  about  ~  the  angle 
O C  h,  or  OGi,  the  rod  LM  meets  with  the  arm  GH, 
and  by  turning  the  axis  T  R,  and  the  pallet  p,  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  arc  O/l  releafes  the  tooth  of  the  balance- 
wheel  from  the  .projection  at  the  extremity  of  the  pallet  p ; 
the  balance-wheel  immediately  revolves,  and,  the  lower 
tooth  meeting  with  the  pallet  <7,  winds  up  the  auxiliary 
lpring  v,  and  carries  the  arm  I O  with  a  circular  motion 
through  the  angle  Ol  k,  about  27°,  jn  which  pofition  the 
arm  I  O  remains  as  long  as  the  tooth  of  the  balance- wheel 
is  locked  by  the  pallet  q.  While  the  lpring  v  is  winding 
upthrough  the  arc  O  k,  thebalance  defcribes  the  remaining 
part  of  the  femi-arc  h  B,  and  during  this  motion  the  rod 
LM  carries  round  the  arm  G  h,  cauiing  it  to  defcribe  an  an¬ 
gle  h  C  B,  or  h  G  B,  which  is  meafured  by  the  arc  h  £  1080. 

When  the  balance  has  arrived  at  the  extremity  of  the  femi- 
arc  O  1 350,  the  auxiliary  fpring  u  will  have  been  wound 
up  through  the  fame  angle  of  1300,  that  is  to  fay,  270  by 
the  force  of  the  main-fpring  afting.  on  the  pallet  p,  and 
1080  by  the  balance  itfelf,  carrying  along  with  it  the  arm 
GO,  or  G^,  while  it  defcribes  the  arc  h  B.  The  balance 
therefore  returns  through  the  arc  BO,  by  the  joint  aCfion 
of  the  balance-fpring  and  the  auxiliary  lpring  u  ;  the  ac¬ 
celeration  of  both  fprings  ceafing  the  inftant  the  balance 
arrives  at  the  quiefcent  point  O.  When  the  balance  has 
proceeded  in  its  vibration  about  27 0  beyond  the  point  O, 
to  the  pofition  C  k,  the  rod  ZW  meets  with  the  arm  Ik, 
and  by  carrying  it  forward  releafes  the  tooth  of  the  ba¬ 
lance-wheel  from  the  pallet  q.  The  balance-wheel  ac¬ 
cordingly  revolves,  and  the  upper  tooth  meeting  with 
the  pallet  p  winds  up  the  auxiliary  lpring  u  as  before. 
The  balance  .with  the  crank,  proceeding  to  defcribe  the 
remaining  femi-arc  ^E,  winds  up  the  i'pringo  through 
the  further  angle  4CE“io8°,  and  returns  through  the 
femi-arc  E  O,  by  the  joint  action  of  the  balance-lpring 
and  the  auxiliary  fpring  v,  both  of  which  ceale  to  acce¬ 
lerate  the  balance  the  inftant  it  has  arrived  at  O. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  this  curious  fcapement,  that 
the  motion  of  the  balance  in  its  femi-vibration  from  the 
point  of  quiefcence  is  oppofed  through  an  arc  of  no  more 
than  108,  but  is  accelerated  in  its  return  through  the 
whole  arc  of  1350,  and  that  the  difference  is  what  main¬ 
tains  the  vibration? ;  and  moreover,  that,  the  force  from 
the  wheel  being  exerted  to  wind  up  each  auxiliary  fpring 
during  the  time  it  is  totally  dilengaged  from  the  balance, 
this  laft  organ  cannot  be  affefted  by  its  irregularities,  ex¬ 
cept  fo  far  they  may  render  it  more  difficult  to  difengage 
the  rim  of  the  pallet  from  the  tooth.  The  balance  de- 
fcribes  an  arc  of  about  8°  during  this  difengagement. 

Count  Bruhl,  in  his  pamphlet  On  the  Inveftigation  of 
Aftronomical  Circles,  after  defcribing  Mudge’s  fcape- 
ment,  proceeds  thus:  “By  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  whatever  inequality  there  may  be  in  the 
power  derived  from  the  main-fpring,  (provided  it  be  fuf¬ 
licient  to  wind  up  thole  little  paliet-fprings,)  it  can  ne¬ 
ver  interfere  with  the  regularity  of  the  balance’s  motion 
but  at  the  inftant  of  unlocking  the  pallets,  which  is  fo 
inftantaneous  an  operation,  and  the  refiftance  fo  exceed¬ 
ingly  Irnrdl,  that  it  cannot  poffibly  amount  to  any  fenfi- 
ble  error.  The  removal  of  this  great  obftacle  was  cer¬ 
tainly  never  fo  effectually  done  by  any  other  contrivance, 
and  delerves  the  liighelt  commendation,  as  a  probable 
means  to  perfeft  a  portable  machine  that  will  meafure 
time  correctly.  But  this  is  not  the  only,  nor  indeed  the 
principal,  advantage  which  this  time-keeper  will  poffefs  - 
over  any  other  ;  for,  as  it  is  impoffible  to  reduce  friftion 
to  fo  fmall  a  quantity  as  not  to  affeft  the  motion  of  a  ba¬ 
lance,  the  conlequence  of  which  is,  that  it  defcribes  fome- 
times  greater  and  lbmetimes  fmaller  arcs,  it  became  necef- 
fary  to  think  of  fome  method  by  which  the  balance  might 
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be  brought  to  defcribe  thofe  different  arcs  in  the  fame  time. 
If  a  balance  could  be  made  to  vibrate,  without  friftion  or 
refiftance  from  the  medium  in  which  it  moves,  the  me  e 
expanding  and  contracting  of  the  pendulum-fpring  would 
probably  produce  the  fo-much  withed-for  effect,  as  its 
force  is  fuppofed  to  be  proportional  to  the  arcs  defcribed  ; 
but,  as  there  is  no  machine  void  of  friction,  and  as,  from 
that  caul’e,  the  velocity  of  every  balance  decreafes  more 
rapidly  than  the  fpaces  gene  through  decreafe,  this  ine¬ 
quality  could  only  be  Vemoved  by  a  force, afting  on  the 
balance,  which,  a  (Turning  different  ratios  in  its  different 
llages,  could  counterbalance  that  inequality.  This  very 
material  and  important  remedy,  Mr.  Mudge  has  eftefted 
by  the  conftruftion  of  his  fcapement ;  for,  his  pallet- 
fp rings  having  a  force  capable  of  being  increafed  almoft 
at  pleafure  at  the  commencement  of  every  vibration,  the 
proportion  in  their  different  degrees  of  tenfion  may  be  al¬ 
tered  tiil  it  anfwcrs  the  intended  purpofe.  This  ffiows 
how  effeftually  Mr.  Mudge’s  fcapement  removes  the  two 
greateft  difficulties  that  have  hitherto  baffled  the  attempts 
of  every  other  artift,  namely,  the  inequalities  of  ih  power 
derived  from  the  main-fpring,  and  the  irregularities  ant¬ 
ing  from  friction,  and  the  variable  refiftance.  of  the  me¬ 
dium  in  which  the  balance  moves.” 

We  have  endeavoured  to  give  fuch  a  reprefentation  of 
the  mechanifm  of  fcapement,  together  with  the  balance, 
&c.  in  one  figure,  as  might  exhibit  to  view  all  the  pans 
of  action.  A  few  words  more  will  fuffice.  There  are  fix 
fprings  employed  in  this  time-keeper  ;  the  main-fpring, 
the  fpring  of  the  going-fufee,  the  regulating  or  balance- 
fpring,  the  fpring  of  compenfation,  and  the  two  auxiliary 
fprings,  u,  v,  on  the  two  pallet-arbors.  Thefe  laft,  which 
count  Bruhl  calls  palletfpring's,  from  their  fituaticn,  are 
denominated  auxiliary -fprings,  becaufe  they  aid  the  two 
other  fprings  in  the  relpeftive  returning  parts  of  each  vi¬ 
bration  ;  and  in  this  point  of  view  may  be  confidered  alio 
as  regulating  fprings ;  but,  being  only  h  of  the  ftrength 
of  each  of  the  others,  are  too  weak  of  themfelves  to  per¬ 
form  this  office  without  the  addition  of  the  other  more 
powerful  ones,  one  of  which  has  its  effective  length  con- 
ftantly,  though  very  flowly,  changing  by  the  fucceffive 
changes  of  atmofpheric  temperature,  which  is  the  reafon 
why  it  has  been  called  the  compenfation  fpring .  The  afting 
portions  of  the  pallets  are  of  flint,  agate,  ruby,  or  iapphire. 

It  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  that  all  the  four  fprings 
of  the  balance  fhould  be  at  their  refpeftive  points  of  qui¬ 
efcence  when  the  balance  is  at  reft,  otherwife  the  law  of 
their  forces,  which  is  affumed  to  be  direftly  as  their  ten- 
lions,  will  not  be  the  fame  in  all,  and  fome  may  be  acce¬ 
lerating  while  others  are  retarding,  whereas  they  ought 
all,  like  one  fpring,  to  accelerate  and  retard  the  balance 
conjointly  in  every  part  of  the  vibration,  unlefs,  indeed, 
the  large  fprings  are  found  not  to  be  ifochronal,  and  the 
fmall  ones  have  their  points  of  quiefcence  fo  placed  as  to 
effect  a  compenfation,  which  Mr.  Atwood,  in  his  ingeni¬ 
ous  paper  of  Feb.  27,  1794,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
aftions,  has  fhown  to  be  a  feafibie  adjuftment.  For  in- 
ftance,  if  the  point  of  quiefcence  of  each  of  the  auxiliary 
fprings,  or  even  of  one  of  them,  be  placed  fomewhere  in 
the  firft  femi-arc  of  vibration  of  the  balance,  the  accele¬ 
ration  effected  thereby  will  be  lefs  in  this  than  the  retar¬ 
dation  will  be  in  the  following  femi-arc  ;  in  confequence 
of  which  the  time-keeper  will  go  flower  ;  but,  if  the  point 
of  Quiefcence  of  the  auxiliary  fpring  be  in  the  latter  lemi- 
arc  of  vibration,  the  contrary  will  be  the  cafe,  that  is,  the 
.time-keeper  will  accelerate  its  rate.  Nay,  if  the  quantity 
of  deviation  from  the  exaft  point  of  quiefcence  be  only 
one  degree  of  a  circle,  the  fame  author  has  calculated,  that, 
where  the  balance  is  of  one  inch  radius,  and  of  a  corre- 
fponding  given  weight,  the  daily  gain  or  lofs  will  be 
about  19!-5,  and  the  quantity  increases  with  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  arc  of  vibration;  fo  that,  if  the  arc  of  vibra¬ 
tion  were  to  become  6o°,  in  one  cafe  the  daily  lots  would 
be  44'33s,  and  in  the  other  the  daily  gain  would  be  43’6S; 
which  coniideration  ffiows  the  imperious  nAeffity  of  hav~- 
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'ng  the  points  of  quiefcence  of  all  the  fprings  exaftly  ad- 
juiled  ;  and  alfo  that  the  pins  in  the  pallet-arbors  be  fteadily 
fixed  ;  for  an  alteration  in  their  pofitions  is  in  faft  an  al¬ 
teration  in  the  quiefcent  points  of  the  auxiliary  fprings. 

“If  we  were  to  reafon  from  theory,”  fays  the  judicious 
writer  of  the  article  Chronometer  in  Rees’s  Cyclopaedia,  “  we 
lhould  be  difpofed,  from  the  confideration  we  have  given 
this  mechanifm,  to  fay,  that  the  principle  upon  which  it 
is  conftrufted  is  excellent,  inafmucli  as  the  impulfes  given 
to  the  balance,  and  the  oppofitions  made  to  it  during  its 
vibrations,  are  in  proportion  to  the  diftance  from  the  point 
of  reft  at  all  times,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  gravity  in  a 
pendulum ;  the  difcontinuance  of  the  retarding  force  for 
a  fpace  of  270  in  each  excurfion  deranges  as  little  as  may 
be  the  fcale  of  varying  forces  by  which  the  regulation  is 
effected ;  whereas  in  the  other  detached  fcapements,  where 
the  impulfe  from  the  train  is  momentary,  fuch  impulfe, 
to  be  powerful  enough  to  maintain  the  continual  motion 
of  the  balance,  may  be  fuppofed  to  partake  of  the  nature 
of  a  jerk,  and  to  derange  the  regularity  of  the  fcale  of 
forces  according  to  which  the  balance-fpring  ought  natu¬ 
rally  to  aft ;  however,  in  practice  it  has  not  been  proved 
that  this  conftruftion  exceeds  fome  of  the  more  fimple 
ones.” 

It  is  faid  by  the  younger  Mr.  Mudge,  that  his  father 
conceived  the  idea  of  making  a  time-keeper,  and  had  or¬ 
ganized  his  notions  refpefting  its  conftruftion,  fo  early 
as  Augult  1778,  before  he  knew  the  conftruftion  of  Har¬ 
rifon’s  ;  which  feems  probable,  from  various  obfervations 
made  in  his  “  Thoughts  on  the  Means  of  improving 
Watches,”  publifhed  in  1763,  and  written  fome  time  be¬ 
fore  ;  but,  were  wre  difpofed  to  judge  alone  from  a  com¬ 
panion  of  the  principles  of  his  and  Harrifon’s  time-keepers, 
we  lhould  at  leaft  fay,  that  there  is  a  remarkable  refem- 
blance,  almoft  too  great  for  accidental  coincidence ;  the 
principle  of  the  compenfation-mechanifm  is  precifely  the 
fame,  and  the  auxiliary  fprings,  though  greatly  different 
in  their  mode  of  afting,  the  one  being  before  and  the 
other  behind  the  balance-wheel,  the  one  wound  up  eight 
times  in  a  minute,  and  the  other  once  at  each  vibration, 
yet  the  objeft  is  the  lame  in  both,  namely,  to  give  a  re¬ 
gularly-modified  impulfe  to  the  balance,  which  balance 
again  has  a  great  momentum  in  both  conftruftions,  in 
confequence  of  its  enlarged  dimenfions. 

Though  Mr.  Mudge  had  made  and  approved  his  firft 
time-keeper  previoufly  to  Harrifon’s  having  obtained  his 
laft  io,oool.  the  complement  of  his  rewards,  which  fum 
was  granted  by  parliament  in  1774,  yet  he  was  unfortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  omit  making  application  for  the  trial  of 
his  time-keeper  till  the  new  aft  had  palled,  which  limited 
the  whole  reward  to  io,oool.  or  one  half  of  that  propofed 
by  the  aft  of  queen  Anne,  and  alfo  rendered  the  limits 
of  trial  more  circumfcribed  ;  the  latter  of  which  circum- 
ftances  rendered  the  attainment  of  even  a  portion  of  the 
diminilhed  reward  more  difficult  than  the  attainment  of  the 
whole  great  reward  which  Harrifon  was  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  by  his  indefatigable  perfeverance.  The  aft  of 
queen  Anne  required  for  Harrifon’s  trial  a  voyage  of  only 
fx  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which,  if  his  time-keeper  was  found 
to  have  kept  time  within  four  minutes  of  error,  or  one 
degree  of  longitude,  he  might  claim  a  portion  of  the  re¬ 
ward  thereon;  but  the  time  fpecified  in  the  aft  of  1774 
was  fx  months,  during  which  the  error  was  not  to  exceed 
four  minutes,  for  the  fmalleft  portion  of  the  reward. 

In  the  four  trials  made  of  the  time-keepers  of  Mr. 
Mudge  by  Dr.  Malkelyne,  from  the  year  1776  to  1790,  it 
appeared  from  the  doftor’s  reports  to  the  board  of  longi¬ 
tude,  that  none  of  the  time-keepers  had  kept  time  within 
the  limits  preferibed  by  the  aft  of  Geo.  III.  On  the  iff 
of  March,  1777,  however,  the  aftronomer  royal  reported 
to  the  board,  that  the  firft  watch  made  by  Mr.  Mudge  had 
gained  only  im  19s  in  109  days  ;  in  confequence  of  which, 
it  was  refolved,  that  a  letter  be  written  to  the  navy-board 
to  pay  Mr.  Mudge  500I.  to  enable  him  to  finiih  two  more 
watches  on  a  fimilar  conftruftion,  which  was  deemed  pre¬ 


ferable  to  any  other  that  had  been  previoufly  tried.  Mr, 
Mudge  was  alfo  appointed  watch-maker  to  the  king, 
with  an  allowance  of  1 30I.  a-year,  which  was  afterwards 
continued  to  his  fon,  of  whom  we  are  now  to  fpeak;  for 
Mr.  Mudge  hirafelf,  though  he  lived  till  the  year  1794,  ne¬ 
ver  applied  for  any  further  reward  ;  he  completed  the  other 
two  time-keepers,  according  to  his  prcmife :  he  never 
made  but  three,  though  he  had  retired  from  general  bufi- 
nefs  in  the  year  1772  on  purpofe  to  purfue  this  inven¬ 
tion,  and  make  it  as  complete  as  poffible. 

Here  therefore  we  might  clofe  the  hiftory  of  this  time¬ 
keeper,  as  far  as  concerns  the  inventor  of  it.  But  on  the 
nth  of  June,  1791,  a  memorial  was  prefented  to  the 
board  of  longitude  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Mudge,  (“at  a 
time  when  age  and  infirmity  had  fo  debilitated  his  mind 
as  to  render  him  incapable  of  determining  for  himfelf,”) 
by  his  fon,  T.  Mudge,  jun.  The  memorial  was  unfuccefs- 
ful,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  lioufe  of  commons. 
Since  the  publication  of  the  Narrative,  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Mudge,  jun.  it  is  well  known  what  difficulties  were  en¬ 
countered  from  the  oppolition  which  the  board  of  longi¬ 
tude  railed  againft  this  appeal.  To  inquire  into  and  af- 
certain  the  comparative  merits  of  Mr.  Mudge’s  time¬ 
keeper,  however,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  houfe, 
in  confequence  of  the  appeal,  conlifting  of  the  following 
members :  viz.  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Ryder,  Mr.  Bragge, 
fir  Gilbert  Elliot,  Mr.  Gregor,  fir  George  Shuckburgh, 
and  Mr.  Windham  ;  of  whom  fir  George  Shuckburgh  was 
confidered  as  the  friend  of  the  board  of  longitude,  and 
was  therefore  candidly  propofed  by  Mr.  Windham  to 
witnefs  all  the  meafures  about  to  be  taken.  The  com¬ 
mittee  very  properly  direfted  their  attention,  in  the  firft 
inftance,  to  two  material  objefts  :  firft,  to  appoint  a  fub- 
committee  of  fcientific  gentlemen,  and  men  of  prafticai 
Ikill  in  mechanics,  to  examine  and  report  their  opinion 
of  the  principles  upon  which  the  conftruftion  was  found¬ 
ed  ;  and  fecondly,  to  afcertain  by  a  comparifon  with  other 
chronometers  the  accuracy  which  Mr.  Mudge’s  time¬ 
keeper  had  given  proof  of  in  its  aftual  meafurement  of 
time.  The  fub-committee,  after  due  examination,  made 
the  fubjoined  report  to  the  feleft  committee,  viz.  “  We 
whofe  names  are  underwritten,  to  whom  it  hath  been 
referred,  by  a  feleft  committee  of  the  honourable  houfe 
of  commons,  to  receive  confidentially  from  Mr.  Mudge 
a  communication  of  the  principles  of  his  time-keeper, 
and  to  report  thereon,  being  aflembled  at  the  houfe  of 
his  excellency  count  Bruhl,  in  Dover-ftreet,  on  Tuef- 
day  the  14th  of  May,  1793,  did  caufe  a  time-keeper, 
which  was  produced  to  us  as  one  of  the  two  made  by 
Mr.  Mudge,  and,  fubmitted  to  trial  at  the  royal  obfer- 
vatory  at  Greenwich,  for  twelve  months,  from  June  1789 
to  June  1790,  to  be  taken  to  pieces  in  our  prefence,  by 
Mr.  Matthew  Dutton;  and,  having  carefully  examined 
the  parts  of  the  fame,  we  find  a  contrivance  in  it  for  defray¬ 
ing  the  inequalities  of  the  maintaining-power  derived  from  the 
main-fpring,  which,  as  far  as  we  know  and  are  informed, 
is  altogether  new ;  and  having  confidered  the  fame,  and 
put  many  queltions  concerning  it  to  Mr.  Mudge  jun.. 
and  Mr.  Matthew  Dutton,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
faid  contrivance  is  well  calculated  for  producing  the 
delired  efteft,  and  that  a  difclolure’  of  it  may  conduce 
to  confiderable  improvements  in  the  art  of  making  time¬ 
keepers.  We  moreover  declare  that  we  find  great  Ikill 
and  ability  difplayed  in  every  part  of  the  workmanlhip, 
as  well  as  much  ingenuity"  in  this  particular  invention. 
At  the  fame  time  it  is  our  opinion,  and  we  think  it  our 
duty  to  declare  it  fo  to  be,  that  no  judgment  can  be 
formed  of  the  exaftnefs  of  any  time-keeper  by  a  theore¬ 
tical  real’oning  upon  the  principles  of  its  conftruftion, 
with  fuch'certainty  as  with  fafety  to  be  relied  upon,-  ex¬ 
cept  it  be  confirmed  by  experiments  of  the  aftual  per¬ 
formance  oF  the  machine.” 

Notwithftjtnding  this  report,  and  the  teftimonies  pro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Mudge  in  favour  pf  his  three  time-keepers, 
onemadein  1774, and  the  other  two  >n  1777,  from  regifters 
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kept  by  Dr.  Mafkelyne,  Dr.  Hornfby,  count  Briihl,  Dr. 
(now  Baron)  Zach  of  Saxe  Gotha,  and  Mr.  Dutton,  who 
had  been  partner  with  Mr.  Mudge,  yet  the  committee,  at 
a  lofs  for  an  unerring  rule  by  which  to  afcertain  at  all 
times  an  exadt  rate  to  be  depended  upon  in  future  trials, 
declared  it  as  their  opinion  that  fome  of  Mr.  Arnold’s 
chronometers,  particularly  No.  36  and  No.  68,  “had  gone 
with  a  degree  of  accuracy  greater  than  could  be  Ihown 
on  any  correfponding  trial  of  Mr.  Mudge’s.”  But  in 
another  part  of  the  report  of  the  leleft  committee,  which 
is  too  long  to  be  copied  at  full  length,  it  is  faid,  alluding 
to  the  foregoing  report  of  the  fub-committee  that  “  in 
virtue  of  this  report,  and  of  fuch  other  evidence  as  the 
inquiry  has  furnilhed,  your  committee  have  no  difficulty 
in  declaring,  that  they  confider  the  improvement  in  ques¬ 
tion  Sufficiently  afcertained,  and  as  likely  to  conduce  to 
advantages  Sufficiently  important  to  attradl  the  notice  of 
parliament then,  after  the  attention  of  parliament  had 
been  directed  to  the  circumftances  of  a  life  fpent  in  hope 
of  benefiting  the  public  more  than  of  enriching  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  the  report  concludes  with  thefe  words  :  viz. 
“For  thefe  considerations,  joined  to  thole  above  let  forth, 
your  committee  think  themfelv.es  authorized  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  petitioner  to  the.  attention  of  the  lioufe,  con¬ 
ceiving  that  the  circumftances  attending  his  cafe  give  him 
a  Itrong  plea  to  favour;  and  that  the  invention  of  which 
he  is  the  author  contains  an  important  improvement  in 
the  art  of  conftrudting  time-keepers,  fuch  as  the  houfe 
might  well  wilh  to  Secure  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  re¬ 
ward  the  perfon  by  whom  it  was  produced.”  Accord¬ 
ingly,  in  the  fame  3'ear  1793,  the  houfe  of  commons,  af¬ 
ter  the  examination  of  various  witnefles,  notwithstanding 
the  oppofition  of  the  board  of  longitude,  granted  to  Mr. 
Mudge,  in  addition  to  the  500I.  juft  mentioned,  the  fur¬ 
ther  Sum  of  2500I.  under  the  aft  of  1774. 

Mr.  Mudge,  jun.  previoully  to  his  father’s  death,  efta- 
bliffied  a  manufactory  for  thefe  time-keepers,  and  em¬ 
ployed  Meffrs.  Howells,  Pennington,  Pendleton,  and  Col- 
man,  to  make  them  for  him ;  fome  few  of  which  performed 
in  a  way  that  merited  the  approbation  of  certain  naval  of¬ 
ficers  of  great  refpeftability,  particularly  lord  Keith  El- 
phinftone  and  lord  Hugh  Seymour  ;  but  the  difliculty  of 
making  the  adjustments  So  accurately  as  Mr.  Mudge  fen. 
had  done,  and  the  high  price  put. upon  them*  about  iso 
guineas  each,  induced  the  admiralty  to  decline  giving  any 
other  than  occasional  orders  for  his  majefty’s  navy ;  the 
chronometers  of.  Arnold  and  Earnffiaw,  which  were  deemed 
equally  good  by  the  board  of  longitude,  being  fold  at  an 
inferior  price;  though  Kendal’s  price  for  making  a  time¬ 
keeper  after  Harrifon’s  model  was  400I. 

We  decline  accompanying  Mr.  Mudge  through  his  com¬ 
plaints  againft  his  opponents,  particularly  againft  Dr.  Maf¬ 
kelyne,  whom  he  has  accufed  of  being  too  partial  to  his 
own  darling  child,  the  lunar  method,  to  do  juftice  to  any 
method  purely  mechanical  for  anfwering  the  fame  impor¬ 
tant  purpofe ;  a  lerious  complaint  this,  which  is  corrobo¬ 
rated  by  an  aflertion,  that  Melfre.  Harrifon  and  Arnold 
made  fimilar  complaints;  but,  in  justification  of  the  aftrono- 
mer  royal,  we  will  conclude  our  account  of  Mudge’s  time¬ 
keeper  with  the  concluding  paffages  of  the  doctor’s  An- 
fwer  to  the  Narrative :  “The  ufefulnefsof  the  board  of  lon¬ 
gitude  is  too  well  known  to  the  public,  and  acknowledged 
by  all  but  a  difappointed  artift,  to  require  my  pointing 
out  instances  in  which  they  have  materially  ferved  the 
public  and  done  honour  to  the  nation.  Doubtlefs  they 
deferve  commendation  in  another  refpeft,  for  having  been 
careful  concerning  the  distribution  of  the  public  money. 
They  might  indeed  have  been  properly  cenfured,  if  they 
had  given  it  away  to  a  perfon  not  legally  entitled  to  it 
by  the  act  of  parliament,  or  by  a  partial  preference  of  the 
lefs  deServing  perfon  to  the  more  deferving  ones.” 

Arnold's  Chronometer. — It  would  be  fupertiuous  to  give  an 
account  of  Such  parts  as  are  common  in  all  modern  time¬ 
keepers;  we  therefore  propofe  to  omit  the  drawings  of  the 
movement  and  other  portions  of  the  mechanifm  contained 
-within  the  frame  of  both  Mr.  Arnold’s  and  Mr.  EarnShaw’s 
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chronometers,  and  beg  leave  to  refer  thofe  readers  who 
wish  to  fee  all  the  individual  portions  of  each  of  thefe  two* 
to  a  pamphlet  lately  published  by  the  commiffioners  of 
longitude,  in  which  are  contained  three  plates  of  each 
author,  with  defcriptions,  and  the  questions  put  by  the 
board  of  longitude  relative  to  each  construction,  with  the 
anfwers.  This  pamphlet  is  entitled,  “Explanations  of 
Time-keepers  constructed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Earnffiaw,  and 
the  late  Mr.  John  Arnold,”  1806.  The  movements  are 
made  with  pinions  of  8  or  10,  according  as  they  are  in¬ 
tended  for  pocket  or  box  chronometers.  It  may  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  mention,  that  Mr.  Arnold’s  box  chronometers 
have  very  Strong  main-fprings,  requiring  a  deeper  barrel 
than  is  neceffary  for  the  length  of  the  frame-pillars  ;  on 
which  account  there  is  a  cap  fixed  on  the  plane  of  the 
upper  plate,  to  receive  the  lower  pivot  of  the  barrel- 
arbor,  and  to  hold  the  click  and  click- fpring  of  the 
Itrong  ratchet,  as  placed  on  the  Square  of  this  projecting 
arbor ;  but  there  is  no  occafion  for  Such  addition  in  the 
pocket-chronometer.  The  lcapement-wheel  A,  Showm  at 
fig.  91,  is  Mr.  Arnold’s  on  an  enlarged  fcale,  and 
is  placed  near  the  lower  end  of  its  arbor,  within  the 
frame,  fo  as  to  have  only  a  fmall  portion  of  it  Seen  by  air 
eye  placed  over  the  cock,  when  the  piece  has  its  natural 
polition  reverfed ;  this  wheel  is  wffiat  is  called  a  funk  one  ; 
that  is,  it  has  its  teeth,  like  thofe  of  a  cylinder-fcapement- 
wheel  in  this  refpeCt,  projecting  from  the  plane  of  the 
wheel.  The  Shape  alfo  of  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  before 
us  differs  from  that  of  Mr.  EarnShaw’s  in  another  refpeCt; 
the  triangular  aCting  part  of  each  tooth,  which  is  raifed 
from  the  plane  of  the  wheel,  is  bounded  by  two  Straight 
lines  and  a  curve  ;  the  curved  portion,  which  aCts  with' 
the  jewelled  face  of  the  large  pallet  B,  and  which  Mr. 
Arnold,  jun.  in  his  description  calls  a  cycloidal  curve,  is 
defcribed  as  being  generated  by  the  revolution  of  a 
fmall  circular  piece  of  metal  with  a  tracing-pin  in  its  cir¬ 
cumference,  while  it  rolls  on  the  circumference  of  a  larger 
metallic  circle,  as  a  bale ;  and  is,  therefore, properly  Speak¬ 
ing,  epicycloidal,  a  cycloid  being  generated  by  a  circle 
rolling  on  a  Straight  line :  the  proportions  of  the  generat¬ 
ing  circle,  and  its  baS’e  are  Stated  to  be  as  the  diameter  of 
the  large  pallet  to  that  of  the  fcapement-wheel. 

“The  Size  of  the  pallet  depends  upon  the  number  o£ 
teeth  in  the  fcapement-wheel,  (Says  Mr.  Arnold,  in  his 
Description  of  his  father’s  fcapement.)  The  radius  of 
the  pallet  Should  be  equal  to  the  distance  between  any 
two  teeth  of  the  wheel,  and  then  their  relative  motions 
will  be  equal.  If  the  wheel  has  twelve  teeth,  tile  radius 
of  the  pallet  will  be  thirty  degrees,  meafured  on  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  wheel,  and  its  diameter  Sixty  degrees 
(nearly)  meafured  in  the  fame  manner,  which  will  make  it 
half  the  Size  of  the  wheel.  If  it  has  thirteen  teeth,  the  pal¬ 
let  will,  in  diameter,  meafure  fifty-five  degrees  and  a  half ; 
if  fourteen  teeth,  fifty-one  degrees  and  a  half ;  and  if  fif¬ 
teen  teeth,  which  is  the  number  generally  applied  to 
pocket  time-keepers,  it  will  be  forty-eight  degrees.  The 
marine  (or  box)  time-keeper  is  made  to  beat  half- Seconds^ 
the  balance  making  240  vibrations  both  ways  in  a  mi¬ 
nute  ;  for  if  the  balance-wheel  has  15  teeth,  the  fourth 
wheel  80  teeth,  and  the  balance-pinion  10  teeth,  there 
will  be  120  beats,  or  half-feconds,  in  one  minute.  It  is. 
alS'o  made  with  the  fcapement-wheel  of  12  teeth,  the  ba¬ 
lance-pinion  having  7,  and  the  fourth  wheel  70,  (count¬ 
ing  from  the  great  wheel ;)  confequently  there  will  be 
120  beats  or  half-feconds  in  one  minute,  as  before.  It 
has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  pallet  for  12  teeth' 
muft  be  half  the  diameter  of  the  wheel,  and  for  15  teeth 
five-twelfths,  or  fifty  degrees.  The  pocket  time-keepers,, 
that  they  may  not  be  difturbed  by  motion,  have  what  is- 
called  a  quicker  train,  the  Seconds-hand  making  150  beats- 
upon  the  dial,  or  five  beats  in  two  Seconds.  The  fcape¬ 
ment-wheel  has  15  teeth,  the  balance- pinion  8  teeth,  and 
the  fourth  wheel  80;  conlequently  there  will  be  150  beats; 
in  one- minute,  the  pallet  being  50  degrees  in  diameter* 
meafured  upon  the  circumference  of  the  balance-wheel; 
No. mention  has  been. made  of  the  numbers  ol  the  teeth. 
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ia  the  other  wheels  and  pinions,  as  they  are  of  little  or 
no  importance,  and  may  be  varied  considerably.” 

Mr.  Arnold  has  given  four  portions  of  his  fcapement- 
wheel  in  the  third  plate  of  his  defcription  delivered  to  the 
board  of  longitude ;  his  find  figure  (hows  the  wheel  locked, 
and  the  balance  returning  in  a  detached  Hate  from  its  fe- 
cond  excurfion  ;  the  fecond  Shows  the  fituation  of  the 
three  pallets  at  the  inftapt  of  unlocking;  the  third,  which 
is  our  fig.  91,  (hows  the  fituation  of  the  different  parts 
when  the  impulfe  is  half  given,  the  jewelled  face  of 
the^large  pallet  being  in  the  line  that  joins  the  centres 
of  the  fcapement-w.heel  and  pallet ;  and  Mr.  Arnold’s 
fourth  figure  exhibits  the  parts  at  the  moment  when  the 
impulfe  ceafes  to  be  given  by  the  afting  tooth  of  the 
wheel.  The  fcapement-wheel  of  Mr.  Arnold's  marine  or 
box  chronometer,  fiiown  at  A,  is  made  of  brafs,  and  has 
12  teeth,  with  their  triangular  ends  projecting  upwards, 
or  rather  downwards  when  the  face  is  up,  from  the  plane 
of  the  wheel ;  B  is  the  large  impelling  pallet  of  Heel,  at 
fir  ft  made  circular,  but  having  its  notch  terminated  by 
two  ftraight  lines  pointing  to  its  arbor,  in  one  of  which 
its  jewel  c  is  fixed;  C  is  the  locking-fpring,  fcrewed  at 
its  remote  end  to  the  under  furface  of  the  upper  plate, 
and  playing  in  a  notch,  or  ftraight  groove,  made  in  the 
plane  of  the  plate  to  receive  it;  its  weakeft  part  is  about 
C,  or  between  C  and  the  fixing-icrew  e ,  about  which  point 
it  may  be  faid  to  turn  as  on  a  centre ;  but,  having  no  pi¬ 
vot,  it  requires  no  oil ;  about  the  middle  of  this  fpring, 
C,  is  a  fecond  weaker  fpring,  D,  attached  to  it;  the  end 
of  this  (lender  fpring,  which  is  called  the  unlocking-fpring , 
comes  nearer  towards  the  centre  of  the  large  pallet  than 
the  fame  end  of  the  fpring  C.  The  faid  two  fprings,  thus 
attached  together,  have  a  great  refemblance,  as  they  are 
feen  in  the  figure,  to  a  metallic  pen  in  a  pocket-caie  of 
inftruments,  when  one  of  the  nibs  is  longer  than  the 
other ;  nearly  at  one  third  of  the  fpring  C,  from  this  in¬ 
terior  end,  and  on  the  fide  next  to  the  wheel  at  a,  is  the 
locking-pallet,  the  ailing  portion  of  which  is  a  jewel ; 
this  jewelled  pallet  refts  againft  the  heel  of  the  tooth,  or 
neareft  angular  point  towards  the  centre  of  the  wheel, 
and  in  the  act  of  unlocking  is  driven  inwards,  to  allow 
the  projecting  portion  to  move  behind  it,  when  the  wheel 
is  unlocked;  but,  left  the  locking-fpring  Should  yield  to 
the  prelfure  of  the  wheel  when  locked  at  any  time,  a 
ferew  b,  tappe<j  into  a  ftud  in  the  upper  plate  oppofite  the 
pallet  a,  bears  againft  the  exterior  fide  of  the  locking- 
fpring,  to  prevent  its  falling  back  beyond  a  certain-  limit. 
In  the  drawing,  the  pallet  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of 
the  ferew  through  the  fpring,  on  account  of  being  placed 
over,  or  very  nearly  over,  it;  the  centre  of  motion  of  the 
unlocking-fpring,  D,  is  near  the  ferew  we  have  juft  de- 
lcribed,  from  which  it  is  free,  by  being  narrower  than  the 
locking-fpring  C,  and  consequently  alfo  weaker,  when 
equally  thin  ;  the  unlocking-l’pring,  D,  therefore,  is  at 
liberty  to  move  back  towards  the  ferew-head  without  af¬ 
fecting  the  pofition  of  the  locking-fpring  C ;  but  when, 
by,  an  impulfe  received,  it  moves  in  a  contrary  direction, 
it  muft  neceflarily  take  the  locking-fpring  along  with  it, 
and  confequently  the  pallet  a,  attached  to  this  locking- 
fpring  alfo.  The  lifting  or  unlocking  pallet,  in  Mr.  Ar¬ 
nold’s  construction,  is  a  ftraight  piece  of  Steel,  d,  carrying 
a  jewel,  which  in  one  vibration  follows  the  face  of  the 
large  pallet  a  very  little,  and  in  the  other  precedes  it  as 
much;  if  two  lines  were  drawn  along  the  afting  faces  of 
tiiefe  two  pallets,  which  are  fixed  by  friftion  on  the  verge 
of  the  balance,  the  angle  contained  would  be  very  fmall 
in  the  figures  given  by  Mr.  Arnold,  in  confequence  of 
his  locking  on  the  fecond  tooth;  but  we  have  not  exaft 
data  whereby  to  calculate  it,  as  will  be  feen  more  parti¬ 
cularly  in  bur  account  of  Mr.  Earnlhaw’s  chronometer, 
which  follows,  becaufe  We  are  not  informed  by  Mr.  Ar¬ 
nold  where  the  unlocking  pallet  refts  when  the  regulat- 
ing-fpring  of  his  balance  remains  quiefeent.  Unlike  all 
others  that  we  have  feen,  Mr.  Arnold’s  locking-fpring 
receives  an  impulfe  inwards,  to  Strike  the  locking-pallet 
jfrpm  the  tooth  of  its  wheel;  wc  pretend  not  to  alfert, 
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from  theory,  that  this  kind  of  aftion  is  either  more  or 
lefs  favourable  to  the  l'capement  than  when  the  locking- 
pallet  is  driven  outwards  -,  in  either  cafe,  if  the  face  of  the_ 
t’ooth  is  fuch  that  the  fcapement-wheel  has  no  recoil  dur¬ 
ing  the  disengagement,  the  total  refiftance  will  be  nearly 
fimilar;  for,  though  that  part  of  the- tooth  which  is  neareft 
the  arbor  of  the  wheel  prelfes  on  the  pallet  more  than  the 
extreme  points  would  do  of  the  fame  wheel  under  the  fame 
circumllances,  in  confequence  o'  which  the,prelTure  is 
here  greater  near  the  termination  of  the  impulse  given  to 
the  locking-pallet  than  at  its  beginning,  yet  we  do  not 
conceive  this  to  be  any  difadvantage,  becaufe  the  lock¬ 
ing-pallet  may  thus  be  fuppofed  to  be  unlocked  gradu¬ 
ally,  rather  than  by  a  fudden  jerk,  which  muft  be  partly 
the  cafe  when  the  preflure  of  the  wheel’s  tooth  againft  the 
pallet  is  ,a  maximum  at  the  commencement  of  the  impulfe 
that  detaches  the  locking-pallet. 

We  have  already  faid,  that,  in  our  fig.  91,  the  wheel  is 
at  the  middle  point  of  its  arc  of  aftion,  confequently,  the 
lifting-pallet  d  has  let  go  the  contiguous  end  of  the  un¬ 
locking-fpring  D,  and  the  pallet  a  has  returned  to  the 
ferew-point,  to  be  ready  to  receive  the  next  following 
tooth  3  ;  the  direftion  of  motion  being  fuch,  that  the  teeth, 
1,  2,  3,  & c.  follow  one  another  in  fucceftion.  To  put  the 
chronometer  into  true  beat,  the  pallet  d  muft  be  in  the 
middle  of  the  arc  of  fcapement,  which  we  fuppofe  to  be 
nearly  in  the  pofition  of  our  figure,  when  the  balance- 
fpring  is  quiefeent.  Aliy  further  notice  here  on  the  mode 
of  afting  in  this  fcapement,  we  think  unnecefiary. 

Fig.  92  exhibits  Mr.  Arnold’s  balance.  The  circular 
bar  of  metal  a  b,  carrying  three  weights  of  adjuftment 
for  pofition,  within  the  expanfion-pieces  c,  d,  we  under- 
itand,  were  added  to  the  original  balance  by  Mr.  Arnold, 
jun.  but  the  generality  of  his  chronometers  have  not 
had  fuch  addition,  being  capable  of  the  neceflary  adjuft¬ 
ment  without.  The  expanfion-rims,  which  are  about  the 
third  portion  of  a  circle  each,  were  originally  foldered  to¬ 
gether  by  an  intermediate  mixture,  and  bent  into  the  re- 
quifite  Ihape  by  a  pair  of  pliers  (haped  on  purpofe  to  give 
the  defired  curve  regularly ;  and,  in  fome  of  the  beft  time¬ 
keepers  Mr.  Arnold  informs  us  himfelf,  that  he  ftill  con¬ 
tinues  this  praftice,  which  is  greatly  reprobated  by  Mr. 
Earnlhaw.  We  will  not  undertake  to  decide  the  praftical 
question,  which,  in  theory,  we  Should  have  lefs  difficulty 
to  decide  ;  the  regularity  of  weight  and  Ihape  eniured  by 
turning  in  the  lathe,  which  was  at  firft  the  lenior  Brock- 
bank’s  praftice,  and  is  fince  that  of  Mr.  Earnlhaw,  who 
formerly  worked  under  him,  Seems  to  promife  fairly  for 
anlwering  the  purpofe  beft,  particularly  when  two  metals 
only  are  united  by  fufion  ;  but,  it  is  contended  by  Mr. 
Arnold,  that  the  true  figure  given  in  the  lathe  no  longer 
remains  when  the  ring  is  cut  into  portions,  fuch  as  halves 
or  thirds  ;  for  he  fays,  the  feparate  parts  afl'ume,  by  their 
elafticity,  an  inftantaneous  alteration  in  their  figure,  gene¬ 
rally  becoming  portions  of  a  circle  of  fmaller  radius  than 
that  of  the  original  ring,  and  the  feparate  portions  do  not 
al  waySrundergo  a  change  exaftly  fimilar,  owing  to  circum- 
llances  which  cannot  be  eafily  detefted.  Mr.  Pennington, 
who  is  allowed  to  be  inferior  to  none  of  his  contempora¬ 
ries  in  praftical  fkill,  prefers  Mr.  Arnold’s  method.  The 
ferews,  d,  d,  are  for  rate ;  the  cylindrical  pieces,  c,  c,  tap¬ 
ped  for  the  ferews  at  the  ends  of  the  expanfion  pieces,  and 
having  little  holes  at  their  exterior  ends  for  a  fork  Icrevv- 
driver,  are  for  the  adjuftment  for  temperature and  the  two 
additional  ferews,  e,  e,  are  for  the  adjustments  for  pofition, 
particularly  when  the  interior  ring  a  b  is  not  introduced ; 
thefe  laft  ferews,  e,  e,  when  ufed  for  pofition,  will  alter  the 
momentum  of  the  balance,  and  confequently  the  fate  of 
going,  if  one  of  the  two  is  not  juft  as  much  fcrewed  in  as 
the  other  is  fcrewed  out,  when  the  rate  is  previously  ad¬ 
justed. 

Mr.  Arnold  ufes  a  cylindrical  fpring  with  his  balance, 
and  is  very  particular  in  afeertaining  the  exaft  effeftive 
length  that -Shall  produce  the  fame  rate,  whether  the  arc 
of  vibration  be  long  or  Short;  the  trial  of  this  adjuftment 
is  made  by  ufing  the  main-fpring  greatly  relaxed,  or  let 
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iiovpn  by  its  ratchet,  and  again  when  it  is  fet  high,  or  has 
its  intensity  increafed  ;  which  alteration  is  equivalent  to  an 
addition  or  fubtraftion  of  weight  in  the  maintaining-power 
of  a  clock  in  order  to  increa/e  or  diminilh  the  arc  of  vi¬ 
bration  in  a  pendulum.  When  the  chronometer  is  new, 
or  clean  if  ufed  fome  time,  the  femi-arc  of  vibration  varies 
according  to  cii'cumftances  from  iBo°  to  2300,  making  in 
the  whole  vibration  from  a  circle  to  4.60° ;  but,  when  tire 
oil  grows  thick,  or  when  dirt  has  obtained  admifiion  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  train,  the  arc  will  fometimes  be  re¬ 
duced  to  24.00 ;  fo  that,  if  the  long  and  Ihort  arcs  were  not 
performed  in  the  lame  time  preci/ely,  an  alteration  would 
take  place  in  the  rate,  which  might  be  confiderable  enough 
to  do  away  all  dependence  on  an  accurate  meafurement  of 
time.  The  balance-fpring  is  u/'ually  made  by  Mr.  Arnold 
of  fteel  wire hardened  and  tempered,  though,  he  fays,  that 
wire  hard-rolled,  or  wire  made  of  gold  with  a  mixture  of 
from  one  eighth  to  one  quarter  of  copper,  will  do  ;  but 
the  two  latter  are  lefs  permanently  elaftic,  and  the  hard- 
rolled  wire  will  fometimes  require  to  be  tapered  at  that 
end  which  is  next  the  balance-ftud :  the  belt:  length  of  a 
balance-fpring,  whith  is  longer  in  box  than  in  pocket 
chronometers,  lies  between  5  and  zo  inches  to  become 
ifochrdiial  ;  but  Mr.  Arnold  does  not  feem  to  apprehend 
that  there  are  various  intermediate  lengths,  as  Mr.- Pen¬ 
nington  alferts,  which  are  equally  ifochronal.  In  the 
box -chronometer,  which  has  a  heavier  balance  than  the 
pocket  one,  and  a  flower  train,  the  weight  is  taken  from 
the  fupporting  pivot  of  the  verge,  by  an  ingenious  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  cylindrical  regulatmg-fpring,  thus :  when  the 
lpring  is  wound  round  a  cylinder,  to  be  blued,  the  coils 
are  put  contiguous,  which  fliape  would  be  afterwards 
preferved,  from  the  elaftic  temper  then  given  to  It,  if  no 
force  were  to  feparate  them  ;  but,  when  one  end  of  the 
lpring  is  attached  to  the  verge-collet,  and  the  other  to  the 
ftud,  thefe  oppoflte  ends  are  forcibly  removed  from  each 
other  to  Inch  a  diftance,  that  the  coils  are  /eparated  from 
contact,  and  the  effort,  exerted  to  bring  them  again  into 
contact  by  their  elafticity,  lifts  nearly  the  whole  weight  of 
the  balance.  Formerly  there  was  a  contrivance  of  bank¬ 
ing  in  Mr.  Arnold’s  chronometers,  but  the  banking-pin 
or  lever,  rubbing  between  two  coils  of  the  lpring,  was 
found  to  be  injurious,  and  was  therefore  laid  afide;  and  we 
do  not  learn  that  any  other  banking  has  been  fubftituted. 

Mr.  Arnold  lays  great  ftrefs  on  his  ftud  being  placed  fo 
as  to  fix  the  end  of  his  balance-fpring  at  half  the  diftance 
between  the  centre  and  circumference  of  the  coils,  fo  that 
the  laft  coil,  at  each  end,  is  made  fo  much  fmaller  than 
the  relt,  as  prevents  any  protmfion  of  the  large  coils,  and 
preferves  the  cylindrical  lhape  apparently  unaltered  by 
the  action. 

We  underhand,  that  neither  of  the  two  Arnolds  ever 
placed  a  chronometer  for  trial  at  the  royal  obfervatory,  for 
the  exprefs  purpo'fe  of  applying  for  parliamentary  remu¬ 
neration  ;  but  we  have  i'een,  under  our  account  of  Mr. 
Mudge’s  time-keeper,  that  Nos.  36  and  68  were  tried 
againft  his,  and  pronounced  to  be  l'uperior,  both  with  re- 
fpeft  to  their  accurate  going,  and  alio  in  regard  to  the 
fimplicity  and  practicability  of  their  conftruFrion  ;  lb  that 
1322I.  were  given  to  Mr.  Arnold,  fen.  by  the  board  of 
longitude  at  different  times  by  way  of  encouragement, 
and  167SI.  its  completement  to  3000L  were  given  in  De¬ 
cember  1805  to  Mr.  Arnold,  jun.  being  at  the  fame  time 
that  25001.  were  given  to  Mr.  Earnfliavv,  in  addition  to  the 
500I.  which  he  had  previoufly  received.  When  the  quef- 
tion  was  difficult  to  decide,  whether  Mr.  Arnold’s  or  Mr. 
Earnlhaw’s  chronometers  were  molt  worthy  of  public  re¬ 
ward,  the  board  of  longitude  very  properly  rewarded  the 
labours  of  both  thefe  makers  equally.  But  fir  Jofeph 
Banks,  whole  oppofition  to  Mudge’s  applications  is  well 
known,  and  who  feems  a  greater  enemy  to  time-keepers 
than  Dr.  Malkelyne,  entered  a  proteft  againft  the  refiolu- 
tion  of  the  board,  to  which  Dr.  Malkelyne  replied  in  a 
private  pamphlet. 

Earnjhaw's  Chronometer. — For  the  fame  reafon  that  we 
Voi»  X,  Np.  666. 
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have  not  given  the  firovement  find  parts  fcf  the  chronome¬ 
ter  contained  in  the  frame  of  Fir.  Arnold,  we  think  it 
not  necefiary  particularly  to  defcribe  all  the  parts  of  Mr. 
Earn/haw’s  that  are  common  to  the  other  modern  chro¬ 
nometers.,  The  peculiarities  of  the  conftrucliou  ale  con¬ 
fined  to  the  balance,  the  balance-fpring,  the  fcapement- 
wheel,  and  the  acting  parts  of  the  fcapement.  To  theft: 
parts,  therefore,  we  propole  to  confine  our  account.  M:\ 
Earnfliavv  fays,  that  his  train  is  18000  vibrations  of  the 
balance  in  an  hour,  which,  we  have  feen,  has  always  been 
the  train  of  the  other  chronometer-makers,  particularly 
for  the  pocket  ones;  his  box  pieces  have  13  teeth  each  in 
the  Icapement-wheel,  and  his  pocket  ones  1 5.  We  are 
not  told  what  pinions  are  ufed  in  the  movements;  nor  is 
it  faid,  in  Mr.  Earnlhaw’s  account  delivered  to  the  board 
of  longitude,  that  this  is  a  consideration  of  any  moment. 
Fig.  93  is  a  copy  of  Mr.  Earnlhaw’s  firft  figure  of  his  third 
plate,  which  was  taken  from  his  model  laid  before  the 
board  of  longitude  on  June  7th  1804,  at  the  fame  time 
that  Mr.  Arnold’s  model  was  produced  ;  the  balance  and 
cocks,  being  not  neceflaiy  for  explaining  the  mode  of 
action,  are  in  our  figure  omitted.  Mr.  Earnfhaw  has 
given  fo  minute  an  account  of  his  fcapement  accompany¬ 
ing  the  model,  that  we  cannot  defcribe  it  better  than  by 
copying  his  own  words,  which  are  nearly  thefe :  viz. 

“The  fmall  wheel  MSK  is  called  the  large  pallet;  it 
is  a  cylindrical  piece  of  fteel,  having  a  notch  or  piece  cut 
out  of  it  at  Ih  r;  againft  the  fide  of  this  notch  is  a  fiquare 
flat  piece  of  ruby,  or  any  hard  ftone,  hi,  ground  and  po- 
lilhed  very  fmooth,  and  fixed  faft  into  the  pallet.  The 
cylinder  is  fo  placed,  with  refpeft  to  the  balance-wheel, 
that  it  may  rtot  be  more  than  juft  ciear  of  two  adjoining 
teeth.  EF  is  a  long  thin  lpring,  which  is  made  faft  at 
one  end,  by  being  pinned  into  a  ftud,  G,  and  made  to 
bear  gently  againft  the  head  of  an  adjufting  fere w,  m ;  the 
other  end  is  bent  a  little  into  the  form  of  a  hook ;  to  this 
lpring  there  is  fixed  another  very  /lender  fpring  at  Yr 
which  projects  to  a  fmall  diftance  beyond  it.  This  fmall 
fpring  lies  on  the  fide  of  the  thick  fpring  neareft  to  the 
balance-wheel.  The  adjufting  ferew,  m,  takes  into  a  fmall 
brafs  cock,  at  Va,  which  is  ferewed  faft  to  the  upper  plate 
by  a  ftrong  ferew.  Upon  the  fpring  EF  there  is  fixed  a 
femi-cylindrical  pin,  which  ftands  up  perpendicular  upon 
if,  and  of  a  fufficient  length  to  fall  between  the  teeth  of” 
the  balance-wheel  ABCD.  This  pin  is  called  the  lock¬ 
ing-pallet,  and  is  placed  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  fpring 
reprefented  to  view.  Through  the  centre  of  the  cylin¬ 
drical  pallet  MSK,  a  ftrong  fteel  axis  paffes,  called  the 
verge;  the  pallet  is  made  faft  to  this  axis,  which  alfo 
pailes  through  the  centre  of  the  balance,  wnd  is  made  faft 
to  it;  it  has  two  fine  pivots  at  its  extremities,  upon 
which  it  turns  very  freely,  between  two  firm  fupporting 
pieces  of  brafs,  ferewed  firmly,  and  made  as  permanent 
as  poflible,  by  fteady  pins,  to  the  principal  plate.  A  lit¬ 
tle  above  the  cylindrical  pallet  MSK  is  fixed  a  fmffll  cy¬ 
lindrical  piece  of  fteel,  in,  having  a  fmall  part  projecting 
out  at  i,  through  which  the  verge  alfo  paffes  ;  this  is  call¬ 
ed  the  lifting-pallet,  (and  is  from  j  to  £  the  diameter  of 
the  large  pallet;)  it  fixes  upon  the  verge  like  a  collar, 
and  is  made  fait  by  a  twift,  fo  as  to  be  let  in  any  pofition 
with  refpedt  to  the  large  pallet  MSK.  The  end  EG  of 
the  long  fpring  EF  being  made  very  /lender,  if  a  final} 
force  be  applied  at  the  point  0  to  prefs  that  end  out  from 
the  wheel  ABCD,  it  eafily  yields  in  that  direction,  rurn*- 
iqg,  as  it  were,  upon  a  centre  at  G  ;  it  is  alfo  made  to 
Aide  in  a  groove  made  in  this  ftud,  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
the  end  0  may  he  placed  at  any  required  diftance  from- 
the  centre  of  the  verge. 

“  Having  deferibed  the  feveral  parts  as  they  appear  in 
the  figure,  we  next  come  to  their  connection  or  iituation 
with  refpect  to  each  other.  Let  the  long  fpring  EFbe 
fuppo/ed  to  be  fo  placed,  that  the  end  of  the  llender  lpring 
Y i  may  project  a  little  way  over  the  point  of  the  lifting- 
pallet  in,  but  not  fo  clofe  but  that  the  point  of  the  pallet 
mav  pafs  by  the  hooked  end  of  the  lpring  E  F  without 
4  Y  touching 
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touching  it ;  the  head  of  the  adjufting-fcrew  m  is  aifo  fup- 
pofed  to  bear  gently  on  the  inner  fide  of  the  {aid  fpring 
EF,  or  that  neared  to  the  wheel,  and  at  the  fame  time 
the  locking-pallet  is  fo  placed,  that  one  of  the  teeth,  D, 
of  the  balance-wheel  may  juft  take  hold  of  it.  This  pal¬ 
let  is  not  vifible  in  its  proper  place  in  the  figure,  being 
covered  from  fight  by  the  {crew  m,  and  part  of  the  fpring 
EF;  its  pofition  is  therefore  reprefented  by  the  dot  k,  on 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  wheel,  having  the  tooth  A  juft 
bearing  up  again  ft:  it.  From  the  above  defcription  of  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  fcapement,  and  their  connection  with 
each,  other,  it  will  be  eafy  to  fee  the  mode  of  its  adrion, 
which  is  as  follows  : 

“  A  force  being  fuppofed  to  be  applied  to  the  balance- 
wheel,  fo  as  to  caufe  it  to  move  round  in  the  dire&ion  of 
the  letters  ABCD,  one  of  the  teeth,  as  D,  will  come 
againft  the  locking-pallet  (as  reprefented  at  A,  and  the 
locking-pallet  by  A).  The  wheel  is  then  {laid  to  be  locked, 
being  prevented  from  moving  forward  by  this  pin.  Let 
the  balance  be  now  fuppofed  to  reft  in  its  quiefcent  pofi¬ 
tion,  and  it  will  have  the  fituation  reprefented  in  the 
figure;  the  lifting-point  i  of  the  pallet  in  will  be  juft  clear 
of  the  projecting  end  of  the  {lender  fpring,  the  face  h  l  of 
the  large  pallet  MSK  will  fall  a  little  below  the  point  of 
the  tooth  B,  and  the  balance,  having  its  fpiral  -or  helical 
(meaning  cylindrical)  fpring  applied  to  it,  remains  per¬ 
fectly  at  reft  in  this  pofition.  Now,  as  the  balance  and 
the  two  pallets  MSK  and  in,  are  fixed  fall:  to  the  verge, 
it  is  plain  they  muft  all  move  together;  let,  therefore,  the 
balance  be  carried  a  little  way  round  in  the  direction  of 
the  letters  MSK;  by  this  motion  the  end  i  of  the  lifting- 
pallet  in  will  be  brought  to  prefs  up  againft  the  projefting 
end  of  the  {lender  fpring,  and  as  this  fpring  is  fixed  on 
the  fide  of  the  fpring  E  F,  neareft  to  the  balance-wheel, 
the  point  i  will  prefs  the  two  fprings  together  out  from 
the  balance-wheel ;  then,  as  only  the  point  of  the  tooth 
D^jee  its  pofition  at  h)  touches  the  locking-pallet,  when 
the  fpring  E  F  was  at  reft  againft  the  head  of  the  fcrew  in, 
it  will,  by  the  fpring  being  prefied  out  from  the  tooth, 
have  dipt  off  (for  the  locking-pallet,  which  was  before 
fuppofed  at  k,  will  now  be  at  a,  clear  of  the  tooth  A  of 
the  balance-wheel)  ;  the  wheel  being  now  at  liberty  will 
move  round  by  the  force  fuppofed  to  be  applied  to  it ;  but 
as  the  point  i  of  the  lifting-pallet  moves  on  and  prelfes 
out  the  fpring,  the  point  l  of  the  large  pallet  approaches 
towards  the  point  of  the  tooth  B  of  the  balance-wheel,  fo 
that,  when  the  fpring  E  F  is  fufficiently  puflied  out  to  un¬ 
lock  the  wheel,  the  point  l  of  the  large  pallet  will  be  got 
to  d,  and  in  this  pofition  the  point  of  the  tooth  B  of  the 
balance-wheel  will  fail  upon  it,  at  the  dime  time  the  point 
of  the  tooth  D  has  juft  dropped  off  from  the  locking-pallet 
m\  the  force  of  the  wheel  being  by  this  means  applied  to 
the  top  of  the  pallet  hi,  gives  an  increafed  momentum  to 
the  balance,  and  adifts  it  in  its  motion  in  the  lame  direcr 
tipn,  and  by  the  continued  motion  of  the  large  pallet  in 
the  direftion  MSK;  the  point  of  the  tooth  B,  which 
keeps  prelling  and  urging  it  forward,  moves  up  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  face  of  the  pallet  towards  h,  until  the 
plain  flat  furfaces  of  the  tooth  and  pallet  come  into  con¬ 
tact;  by  this  time  the  end,  o,  of  the  {lender  fpring  has 
dropt  off  from  the  point,  i,  of  the  lifting-pallet,  and  the 
two  lprings  have  returned  again  into  their  quiefcent  po¬ 
fition  ;  the  fpring  EF  gently  bearing  againft  the  head. of 
the  adjufting  fcrew  in,  and  the  locking-pallet  in  a  pofition 
to  receive  the  next  tooth  C,  of  the  balance-wheel.  When 
the  two  furfaces  of  the  tooth  and  pallet  are  thus  in  con¬ 
tact,  the  great  eft  force,  of  the  wheel  is  exerted  upon  the 
pallet,  and  of  courfe  upon  tire  balance  moving  with  it. 
The  tooth  {till  prefling  againft  the  face  of  the  pallet,  and 
the  pallet  moving  in  the  direction  MSK,  it  at  laft  drops 
off,  leaving  the  balance  at  perfeCt  liberty  to  move  on  m 
the  fame'  direction  in  which  it  was  going.  Jult  as  the 
point  of  the  tooth  B,  which  lias  been  prefling  the  large 
pallet  round,  is  ready  to  leave  it,  the  next  tooth,  C,  of 
the  wheel  is  almoft  in  contact  with  the  locking-pallet  m, 
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fo  that  the  inltant  the  tooth  B  drops  off-,  the  wheel  is  again 
locked,  and  the  aCtion  of  that  tooth  upon  the  balance  is 
finiflied.  As  thebalapce  moves  with  the  greateft  freedom 
upon  its  pivots,  the  force  of  the  tooth  has  given  it  a  con- 
fiderable  velocity,  fo  that  the  balance  ftill  keeps  moving 
on  in  the  fame  direction,  after  the  preffure  of  the  tooth  is 
removed  by  flipping  off  from  the  pallet,  until  the  force 
of  the  pendulumripring  (which  is  not  reprelented  in  the 
figure),  being  continually  increafed  by  being  wound  up, 
overcomes  the  momentum  of  the  balance,  which  for  an 
inftant  of  time  is  then  ftationary,  but  immediately  returns 
by  the  aCtion  of  the  pendulum-fpring,  which  exerts  a  con- 
fiderable  force  upon  it  in  unwinding  itfelf.  As  the  ba¬ 
lance  returns,  the  point  i  of  the  lifting-pallet  i  n  paffes  by 
the  ends  of  two  fprings,  E  F,  Y  o,  and,  in  paffing  by, 
puflies.  the  projecting  end,  o,  of  the  {lender  fpring  in  to¬ 
wards  the  balance-wheel,  until  it  has  paffed  it;  after  this, 
the  projecting  end  o  again  returns,  and  applies  itfelf  dole 
to  the  hooked  end  of  the  fpring  E  F,  as  before.  The  fpring 
Ye  is  made  fo  fiender,  that  it  gives  but  little  refiftance  to 
the  balance,  during  the  time  the  point  i  of  the  lifting- 
pallet  is  paffing  it,  and  of  courfe  caulfes  but  little  (if  any) 
decreafe  in  its  momentum.  During  the  time  the  point  i 
of  the  lifting-pallet  is  paffing  in  the  fmall  fpring  Y o,  the 
long  fpring  EF  remains  fteadily  bearing  againft  the  head 
of  the  adjufting-fcrew  in,  as  the  hooked  end  at  o  juft  lets 
the  end  of  the  lifting-pallet  pafs  by  without  touching 
it.  As  the  fpring  has  now  been  continually  afting  upon 
the  balance,  from  the  extremity  of  its  vibration  in  the 
direflion  MSK,  it  has  given  it  the  greateft  velocity,  when 
the  point  i  of  the  lifting  pallet  is  paffing  the  end  o  of  the 
{lender  fpring;  for  at  this  inftant  the  fpring,  which  was 
wound  up  by  the  contrary  direction  of  the  balance,  is 
now  unwound  again,  or  in  the  fame  ftate  as  it  was  in  its 
quiefcent  pofition  at  firft,  and  of  courfe  has  no  effeCt  upon 
the  balance  at  all  in  either  direction  ;  but  the  balance, 
having  now  all  the  velocity  it  would  acquire  from  the  un¬ 
winding  of  the  fpring,  goes  on  in  the  direction  SMK, 
until  the  force  of  this  fpring  again  flops  it  and  brings  it 
back  again,  moving  in  the  fame  direction  as  at  firft,  with 
a  confiderable  velocity.  By  this  return  of  the  balance, 
the  point  i  of  the  lifting-pallet  comes  up  again  to  the 
projecting  end  o  of  the  {lender  fpring,  puflies  back  the 
long  fpring  E  F,  and  unlocks  the  wheel;  and  another 
tooth  falling  upon  the  face  of  the  pallet  h  l  gives  frefh 
energy  to  the  balance  ;  and  thus  the  action  is  carried  on 
as  before.” 

In  this  quotation  we  have  given  the  original  letters  of 
reference ;  but,  as  the  balance  and  cocks  are  left  out  in 
our  figure,  the  direction  of  the  balance  has  been  indicated 
by  the  letters  referring  to  the  large  pallet,  which,  being 
placed  on  the  fitme  verge,  has  the  fame  motion.  We  have 
added  two  dotted  lines  in  the  large  pallet,  to  fhow  that  the 
direction  of  the  lines,  bounding  the  notch  in  the  circum¬ 
ference,  is  towards  a  point  in  the  radius  of  it  equally 
diftant  from  its  centre  and  circumference  ;  alfo  we  have 
added  two  fimilar  dotted  lines  from  two  ieparate  teeth,  to 
{how  that  the  undercutting  or  doping  of  the  interior  fide 
of  the  tooth  is  likewife  directed  to  a  point  equally  diftant 
from  the  centre  and  circumference  of  the  wheel.  The 
locking-fpring  points  direCtly  to  the  balance-arbor,  but 
is  laid  in  fuch  a  way  as  not  to  be  an  exact  tangent  to  a 
radial  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  wheel  to  the 
locking-pallet,  the  angle  formed  at  the  pallet  being  fome- 
what  lefs  than  a. right  angle,  in  order,  as  Mr.  Earnlhaw 
lays,  “  that  the  wheel  may  have  a  tendency  to  draw  the 
fpring  into  it,”  for  fafe  locking. 

On  counting  the  teeth  in  Mr.  Earnfhaw’s  fcapement- 
wheel,  which  we  have  copied,  we  were  furprifed  to  find 
only  12  teeth  in  it,  particularly  as  we  are  informed,  in 
his  defcription,  that  his  numbers  are  13  and  15  refpeCi- 
ively;  we  can  only  account  for  this  circumftance  by  fup- 
pofing  that-  the  draftfman  miftook  the  number  ;  which  we 
here  notice,  left  the  reader  ihould  l'uppol'e  the  fault  to  lie 
in  our  figure  exclufively. 
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Fig.  94  reprefents  Mr.  Earnfhaw’s  balance,  which, 
like  Mr.  Arnold’s,  has  only  two  compenfation-pieces,  and 
thole  much  (hotter  than  his,  being  little  more  than  a 
quadrant  each:  a  a  are  the  fcrews  of  adjuftment  for  rate, 
fcrewed  in  to  make  the  chronometer  go  falter,  and  out  to 
make  it  go  flower.  The  Hiding-pieces  bb  have  each  a  cir¬ 
cular  groove  turned  in  a  lathe  or  turning-frame,  deep 
enough  to  form  a  bed  for  the  expanfion-bars,  in  order 
that  the  interior  fide  lbrews  cc  may  prefs  againft  the  edges 
of  the  expanfion-pieces,  and  retain  the  Hiding-pieces  in 
any  given  fituation.  The  pivots,  Mr.  E.  fays,  Ihould  be 
conical,  except  very  near  the  ends,  which  Ihould  be  cy¬ 
lindrical;  and  Ihould  run  in  a  “  jewel-hole  "as  lhallow  as 
poliible,  fo  as  not  to  endanger  cutting  the  pivot;  and  the 
part  of  aftion  of  the  hole  Ihould  be  made  quick  back, 
with  only  a  very  lhallow  chamfer  behind  to  retain  the  oil.” 
The  Hiding  pieces  bb  are  the  weights  of  adjuftment  for 
temperature;  in  making  thefe  weights,  a  brafs  ring  is  firft 
made  in  the  lathe,  and  is  then  cut  through  into  fourteen 
equal  parts  in  a  clock-engine,  by  an  operation  fimilar  to 
that  of  cutting  a  wheel  into  fourteen  teeth,  fo  that  each 
piece  is  the  fourteenth  part  of  a  circle,  after  deducting  the 
thicknefs  of  the  cutter,  which  is  not  mentioned.  One  of 
the  weights,  in  a  box-chronometer,  is  about  twenty  grains 
generally.  The  expanlion-rims  are  turned  out  into  a  ring 
from  a  circular  compound  plate,  which  is  made  by  filling 
the  brafs  in  a  crucible,  containing  the  Iteel  circle,  held  in 
a  horizontal  pofition  during  the  time  of  fulion.  The  con- 
ftru&ion  is'very  Ample;  but,  as  it  appears  to  us,  if  the 
adjuftments  for  pofition  were  made  by  means  of  the  fcrews 
for  rate  and  weights  for  temperature  only,  one  adjuftment 
would  derange  another,  and  that  for  polition  would  be 
very  difficult  to  make  nicely,  as  there  is  no  tangent-fcrew, 
or  other  contrivance,  to  move  the  weights  bb  by  gradual 
flow  motions.  As  though  to  get.  rid  of  this  objeftion, 
which  was  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked,  Mr.  E.  conceives 
that  the  caufes  of  a  difference  in  the  rate  in  different  po- 
flfions,  are  large  balance-pivots  in  part,  but  principally 
the  badnefs  of  the  balance-fpring  ;  his  words  relpefting 
the  latter  caufe,  are  thefe:  “  Much  difficulty  has  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  watch-makers  in  the  endeavour  to  make  time¬ 
keepers  go  nearly  the  fame  in  the  different  pofitions  :  I 
have,  had  my  fnare  of  this,  but  it  is  now  over;  by  far  the 
greateft  part  of  this  difficulty  arifes  from  the  balance-fpring 
not  being  properly  made.  But,  if  the  lpring  is  made  as  I 
lhall  defcribe  hereafter,  you  have  only  to  make  the  balance 
of  equal  weight,  and  it  will  go  within  a  few  feconds  per 
day  in  all  pofitions  alike;  and,  if  it  vibrates  not  more  than 
one  circle  and  a  quarter,,  by  applying  a  Jmall  matter  of 
roright  to  that  part  of  the  balance  which  is  downward, 
when  in  the  polition  that  it  lofes  moll,  (it)  will  correft  it 
with  great  accuracy.” 

The  board  of  longitude,  not  knowing  what  this  “  fmall 
matter  of  weight”  implied,  nor  how  it  is  to  be  attached 
to  the  balance,  wrere  induced  to  put  the  following  quef- 
tion,  viz.  “  When  the  weight  is  wanted  to  adjuft  the  watch 
in  the  pofitions  of  III  and  IX,  by  what  means  do  you  ob¬ 
tain  that  weight,  in  the  manner  your  balance  appears  to 
be  made?  If  5011  know  any  thing  more  that  is  material 
concerning  the  making  time-keepers  go  nearly  the  fame 
iii  different  pofitions,  communicate  it.” — Anf.  “To  adjuft 
the  watch  in  the  pofitions  of  III  and  IX,  (fays  Mr.  E.) 
I  fix  on  to  one  of  the  compenfation-weights  that  is  down¬ 
wards,  when,  in  that  pofition  that  it  lofes  molt,  a  fmall 
piece  of  brafs,  not  larger  in  diameter  than  a  common  pin¬ 
head,  and  nearly  as  thin  as  foolfcap  paper.  I  fix  it  on 
with  a  very  fmall  particle  of  bees-zuax,  not  larger  than  the 
common  dot  of  an  i:  that  is,  if  the  watch  is  gaining  on 
mean  time.  But,  if  the  watch  is  loling,  I  then  take  out 
the  balance,  and,  with  a  drill,  drill  out  a  linall  matter  from 
that  compen Cation-weight  that  is  uppermoft  when  in  the 
pofition  that  the  watch  lofes  molt;  this  I  have  found  to 
correct  it  without  fo  many  fcrews  and  fans. as  I  have  feen 
in  fome  time-keepers.” — Sticking  on  brafs  with  bees-wax 
%a  time-keeper  is  certainly  a  very  curious  proceeding!,. 
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The  rule  for  adjufting  the  balance  for  temperature  is 
this :  “  Put  the  watch  into  about  85  or  90  degrees  of  heat 
by  the  common  thermometer,  and  mark  down  exaftly  how 
much  it  gains  or  lofes  in  1 2  hours;  then  put  it  into  as 
fevere  a  cold  as  you  can  get,  for  12  hours;  and,  if  it  gains 
one  minute  more  in  12  hours  in  cold  than  in  heat,  move 
the  compenfation-weights  farther  from  the  arm  of  the  ba¬ 
lance  about  ^  of  an  inch;  but,  if  it  gains  one  minute 
more  in  12  hours  in  heat  than  in  cold,  move  the  weights 
g  of  an  inch  nearer  to  the  arm  of  the  balance,  and  fo  on 
in  the  like  proportion,  trying  it  again  and  again,  till  you 
find  the  watch  go  the  fame  in  whatever  change  of  heat 
and  cold  you  put  it.”  Of  courfe  this  adjuftment  precedes 
the  adjuftment  for  pofition,  fo  that  moil’  probably  the 
pofition,  whatever  it  is,  during  thefe  trials,  is  always  the 
fame,  a  circumltance  not  fpecified.  The  total  vibration 
at  firft  is  confined  to  a  circle  and  a  quarter,  which  quan¬ 
tity,  it  is  faid,  will  produce  the  moft  fteady  performance; 
but  we  are  not  informed  what  the  banking  is  that  limits 
the  greateft  vibration,  nor  indeed  whether  there  is  any 
banking  at  all,  which  we  have’  been  informed  there  is  not 
in  general. 

Mr.  Earn  (haw's  greateft  difficulty  in  the  progrefs  of  his 
labours  fieems  to  have  been  to  find  out  what  he  calls  the 
invi/ble  properties  of  the  balance-fpring,  and  to  render  it, 
not  exaftly  ifochronical,  but  nearly  fo,  that  its  deviation 
from  ifochronifm  may  compenlate  for  a  relaxation  in  the 
fpring,  real  or  imaginary,  ariling  from  conftant  ufe,  which 
is  fuppofed.  to  atteft  the  permanency  of  the  rate.  After 
complaining  bitterly  of  much  difappointment  in  his  firft 
labours,  our  author  fays,  “  I  found,  in  the  courfe  of  rea- 
foning  on  bodies,  that  watch-fprings  relax  and  tire  like 
the  human  frame,  when  kept  conftantly  in  motion  ;  and 
this  may  be  proved  by  the  following  experiment :  Let  a 
watch,  that  has  been  going  a  few  months,  go  down,  let  it 
be  down  for  a  week  or  two,  or  more,  then  fet  it  going, 
and  if  it  be  a  good  time-keeper,  fo  as  not  to  be  affefted 
by  the  weather,  it  will  go -fome  feconds  per  day  fafter  than 
it  did  when  it  was  let  down,  but  it  will  again  lofe  its 
quicknefs  in  a  gradual  manner,  gaining  lefs  and  lefs,  till 
it. comes  to  its  former  rate.  Therefore,  finding  that  ifo- 
chronal  fprings  would  not  do,  and  likewife  having  made 
fprings  of  fuch  (hape  as  would  render  long  and  (hort  vi¬ 
brations  equal  in  time,  (which)  conftantly  lofe  (loft)  the- 
longer  the  watch  went ;  I  then  made  them  of  fuch  (hape 
as  to  gain  in  the  fnort  vibrations  about  five  or  fix  feconds 
per  day  more  than  the  long  ones  ;  this  quantity  could  only 
be  found  by  long  experience;  and  the  way  I  proved  this, 
was  to  try  the  rate  of  the  watch  with  the  balance  vibrating 
about  of  a  circle;  I  then  try  its  rate  when  vibrating  a 
circle  and  a  quarter;  and,  if  the  (hort,  vibrations  go  flower 
than  the  long  ones,  that  watch  will  lofe  on  its  rate,  and 
if  they  are  equal,  it  will  likewife  lofe,  but  that  only  from 
relaxation  ;  and,  if  it  gains  in  the  (hort  vibrations  more 
than  fi^e  or  fix  feconds  in  24  hours,  it  will  in  the  long 
run  gain  on  its  rate;  but,  if  not  more  than  that  quantity,, 
and  if  the  time-keeper  is  perfect  in  heat  and  cold,  and 
every  other  part,  the  above  properties  will  render  it  de- 
ferving  of  the  name  of  a  perfect  time-keeper.  This  is  a 
principal  caufe  of  my  time-keepers  excelling  all  others  ; 
and  this  is  the  principal  caufe  of  fome  of  my  time-keepers 
going  better  than  others;  the  fprings  of  them  being  made 
to  accord  more  exaftlv  to  the  above  proportions  ;  and  this 
is  the  caufe  which  has  enabled  me  to  foretel  what  my 
time-keepers  would  do,  which  Dr.  Mafkelyne,  Mr.  Crol- 
ley,  and  others,  can  teftify.  The  above  effect  is  produced 
as  follows  :  I  find  the  common  relaxation  of  balance-fpring^ 
to  be  about  five  or  fix  feconds  per  day  on  their  rates  in 
the  courfe  of  a  year;  therefore,  if  the  (hort  vibrations  are 
made,  by  the  (hape  of- the  fpring,  to  go  about  that  quan¬ 
tity  fafter  than  the  long  ones,  and  as  the  fpring  relaxes  in¬ 
going, by  time,  fo  the  watch  accumulates  in  dirt,  (dirt  accu¬ 
mulates  in  the  watch  more  properly,)  and  thickening  of 
the  oil  (takes  place),  which  (hortens  the  vibrations,  the 
(hort  ones  then  being  quicker  compenfated  (compenlates), 
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for  the  relaxation  of  the  balance-fpring.'’  See  Mr.  Earn- 
fhaw’s  Explanation,  pages  8  and  9. 

Thefe  fprings  that  have  the  invifible.  properties  de- 
fcribed  “  are  made  of  loft  Heel,  rolled  hard,  and  not  har¬ 
dened  and  tempered  with  heat  and  cold,  that  procefs  not 
being  at  all  necellary."  Their  length  varies  in  box-chro¬ 
nometers  from  12  to  20  inches,  and  in  pocket  ones  from 
5  to  7,  like  Mr.  Arnold’s,  and  the  lhape  is  cylindrical, 
with  the  two  extreme  coils  each  about  half  the  diameter 
of  the  other  coils,  agreeably  to  the  fpecification  in  one  of 
Mr.  Arnold’s  patents.  The  thickneis  of  the  Heel  in  the 
expanfion-pieces  of  the  balance  is  about  •p^oo'  °f  an  inch, 
and  that  of  the  brafs  twice,  or  nearly  three  times,  as 
thick ;  the  diameter  of  the  balance  without  the  weights 
and  fcrews  i±,  and  with  them  if,  of  an  inch;  the  total 
weight  of  it,  with  weights  and  fcrews,  jdwts.  iogr.  The 
main-fpring  barrel  is  i^-  inch,  and  the  depth  |  inch,  and 
the  fpring  in  it  has  from  44  to  5  turns.  The  weight  of 
each  oPthe  two  balance-icrews  is  from  5  to  6  grains;  and 
the  figure  which  the  expanlion-pieces  aflume  when  cut 
from  the  original  compound  ring  is  fuffered  to  remain  un¬ 
altered,  on  a  fuppofition  that  bending  by  any  mechanical 
means  would  injure  the  regularity  of  their  obedience  to 
the  changes  of  temperature  ;  the  locking  and  unlocking 
fprings  are  made  as  weak  at  the  bending  parts  as  is 
practicable  to  afford  the  necelfary  reliffance,  as  a  detent, 
to  the  fcapement-wheel ;  they  are  brought  to  lhape  by 
filing,  then  Imoothed  with  a  piece  of  fteel  and  oil-ftone 
powder,  and  laftly  hardened  and  tempered.  The  pallets, 
which  are  of  fteel,  have  each  a  jewel  let  in  them,  and  thofe 
on  the  verge  of  the  balance  are  twilled  round  and  fet  to 
■their  fituations  refpeCtively  by  the  friction  of  their  cen¬ 
tral  holes. 

Mr.  Earnlhaw  has  particularized  fix  advantages  which 
his  fcapement  has  over  Mr.  Arnold’s,  in  p.  12  of  his  Ex¬ 
planations;  but,  as  the  reader  will  probably  think  we 
have  detained  him  too  long  upon  this  one  chronometer, 
we  refer  him  to  the  original  information,  in  reading  which, 
he  will  now  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  for  himl'elf  as  to 
the  real  exiftence  of  thofe  advantages;  indeed,  when  all 
reafoning  on  the  fubjeCt  is  at  an  end,  that  particular  con- 
ltrudtiou  of  a  chronometer  will  no  doubt  ultimately  pre¬ 
vail  in  practice,  which  lhall  be  found  to  perform  the  belt, 
and  at  the  fmallelt  expence. 

Brockbank's  Chronometer. — The  Meffrs.  Brockbank,  feh. 
and  jun.  have  produced  chronometers,  or  time-keepers, 
which  have  performed  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  equal  to 
that  of  any  other  maker,  though  they  never  applied  for 
any  parliamentary  remuneration;  the  original  firm  of  the 
houfe  was  John  and  Miles  Brockbank,  the  former  of  whom 
died,  and  the  latter  quitted  bufinefs,  and  is  fucceeded  by 
his  nephews,  John  and  William  Brockbank. 

We  need  fav  but  little  of  fuch  parts  as  are  common  in 
an  ordinary  watch,  which  may  be  feen  more  particularly 
in  Plate  XII.  The  fpring-barrel  contains  a  well-tempered 
main-fpring,  ftronger  than  the  fpring  of  an  ordinary  watch, 
becaufe  the  fcapement  is  a  detached  one,  requiring  the 
momentary  impulfe  given  to  it  to  be  pretty  ftrong;  there 
is  nothing  particular  in  the  conftruCtion  of  this  barrel, 
except  its  fize,  which  is  proportioned  to  the  fpring  it  con¬ 
tains  ;  one  of  which,  for  a  large  box- chronometer,  has 
been  found  equal  to  fupport  a  weight  of  nibs,  or  upwards  ; 
the  chain  is  alfo  of  the  ufual  conftrudtion,  except  that 
it  is  ftronger  than  is  necelfary  in  a  common  watch.  The 
fufee  is  grooved  in  fuch  a  way,  after  being  made  of  the 
lhape  of  the  fruftum  of  a  paraboloid,  that  the  decreafe  of 
the  acting  radius  is  always  inverlely  proportional  to  the 
intenfity  of  the  main-fpring ;  by  which  admirable  contri¬ 
vance  the  effective  power  of  this  fpring  is  at  all  times  very 
nearly  alike;  the  adjuftment  of  the  varying  levers,  or  points 
of  aftion,  of  the  fufee,  is  made  very  conveniently,  by  a 
long  lever  with  a  moveable  weight,  like  a  fteelyard,  being 
inferted  on  the  fquare  of  the  fufee-arbor  made  for  the  key. 
The  number  of  turns  of  the  fufee  depends  on  the  number 
of  hours  it  is  intended  to  be  actuated  by  the  fpring  at  one 
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winding  up,  and  this  number  again  depends  on  the  ratio 
between  the  great  wheel  and  the  centre-pinion,  as  has  been 
mentioned  in  our  defcriptions  of  Harrifon’s  and  Mudge’s 
time-keepers.  The  angular  point  of  the  cap,  at  thef'maller' 
end  of  the  fufee,  is  to  eatch  the  Ihoulder  of  the  guard, 
when  the  chain  has  filled  all  the  turns  of  the  fpiral  groove ; 
otherwife  the  chain  would  wind  back  again  a  little  way, 
and  the  power  of  the  main-fpring  would  become  too  great, 
or  perhaps  the  fpring  might  even  break  by  being  over- 
ftrained.  Concentric  with  the  fufee  at  the  large  end,  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  pillar-plate,  are  the  great  wheel,  two 
ratchets,  and  a  fecondary  fpring  to  keep  the  chronometer 
going  while  it  is  wound  up;  this  idea,  and  alfo  the  me- 
.chanifm  proper  for  effedting  fuch  purpofe,  originated,  as 
we  have  feen,  with  lames  Harrifon ;  but  the  prefent  ap¬ 
plication  of  his  principle  is  much  more  limple  than  his 
was,  inafmuch  as  the  fpring  is  fo  conftrudted  as  not  to 
require  a  barrel  or  box  to  contain  it. 

In  the  pocket-chronometers,  the  great  wheel,  which  is 
moveable  round  the  fufee-arbor  in  one  direction  only,  like 
that  of  a  common  watch,  has  60  teeth :  the  centre-wheel 
arbor  carries  a  pinion  of  12  leaves,  revolving  in  an  hour; 
this  arbor  is  ftronger  than  any  other  arbor  in  the  train 
above,  not  only  becaufe  more  power  is  imprefled  on  its 
pinion  than  on  any  other  pinion  higher  in  the  train,  but  alfo 
becaufe  the  minute-hand  is  borne  by  it,  and  alfo  motion 
given  to  the  hour-hand  from  it ;  the  centre  wheel  fixed 
on  this  arbor  has  64.  teeth,  which  impel  the  pinion  of  eight 
leaves  on  the  fecond  arbor;  the  fecond  w'heel  of  60  teeth 
is  fall  alfo  to  this  arbor,  and  impels  the  third  pinion  of 
eight  leaves  faff:  on  the  third  arbor,  which  is  the  arbor  for 
the  feconds-hand,.  which  hand  moves  in  a  circle  of  60 
out  of  the  centre  of  the  face,  therefore  cannot  be  miftaken. 
for  the  minute-hand,  which  is  a  matter  of  fome  import¬ 
ance  in  a  chronometer.  On  this  arbor  of  the  feconds- 
hand,  a  contrate  wheel  is  ufually  placed  in  a  common 
watch,  for  the  foie  purpofe  of  altering  the  direction  of 
motion,  that  the  balance  or  crown  wheel  may  have  an 
horizontal  arbor;  but  here  the  cafe  is  different;  the  ba¬ 
lance-wheel,  or  more  properly  fpeaking  the  fcapement- 
wheel,  has  a  vertical  arbor  like  the  reft  of  the  train ;  the 
third  wheel  therefore  is  here  like  the  reft  in  pofition,  and 
has  80  teeth  driving  its  pinion  of  eight  on  the  fourth  arbor, 
which  alfo  carries  the  fcapement-wheel  with  1 5  teeth.  From 
this  account  of  the  movement,  we  now  know  that  the  fufee 
revolves  in  £§  of  an  hour,  or  in  five  hours,  and  alfo  that, 
as  there  are  turns  in  it,  the  whole  period  of  continued, 
motion,  at  one  winding  up,  will  be  32  hours ;  alfo  by  our 
former  method  ot  eftimating  the  value  of  a  train  exem¬ 
plified  in  Harrifon’s  and  Mudge’s  trains  ;  we  know  that 
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ber  of  vibrations  in  an  hour,  or  five  in  a  fecond ;  but,  as 
there  are  only  half  as  many  audible  beats  as  vibrations  in  this 
detached  fcapement  in  a  fecond,  this  circumltance  would 
induce  any  perfon,  not  previoully  acquainted  with  it,  to 
conclude  that  the  train  is  a  lower  or  flower  one  than  is 
ufed  in  an  ordinary  watch,  though  the  reverie,  in  point 
of  fa 61,  is  the  truth.  In  feme  of  the  heft  box-chronome¬ 
ters,  the  pinions  are  10,  and  the  train  =  14400,  owing  to 
the  large  fize  of  the  balance. 

The  balance  is  a  circle  at  firft  turned  in  a  lathe  out  of 
folid  compound  plate  of  fteel  and  brafs,  a  circular  plate  of 
fteel  of  the  required  diameter  being  covered  with  brafs  by 
immerfion  in  a  crucible  of  this  metal,  melted  previoully 
by  heat,  after  which  it  is  divided  into  three  equal  por¬ 
tions,  which  will,  by  thefe  operations,  be  of  fimilar  dimen- 
fions  and  weight  when  nicely  divided;  this  method  of 
uniting  the  metals,  and  of  forming  the  balance  in  a  lathe, 
was  the  invention  of  Mr.  J.  Brockbank,  fen.  At  the  outer 
end  of  each  of  the  three  radial  bars,  which  are  of  fteel, 
are  three  fcrews  of  adjuftment  for  time,  and  alfo  for  poli- 
tion.  When  the  chronometer  gains  confiderably,  each  of 
thefe  three  fcrews  is  fcrew’ed  back  or  outwards,  to  increafe 
the  momentum  of  the  balance  by  enlarging  its  effedlive 
•  dimenfions ; 
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fiimeiifions ;  but  the  quantity  of  adjuflment  mult  be  pre- 
cifely  the  fame  in  each  of  the  three  fcrews,  fuppofing  the 
balance  previoufly  in  equilibrio  in  all  politions.  On  the 
contrary,  when  there  is  a  conliderable  lofs  in  the  rate,  the 
three  fcrews  nrnft  be  alike  fcrewed  in  a  certain  quantity, 
depending  on  the  quantity  of  the  daily  error,  which  a 
little  practice  only  will  determine  ;  but  when  one  of  the 
three  fcrews  is  fcrewed  in  for  pofition,  each  of  the  other 
two  mult  be  fcrewed  half  the  fame  quantity  out,  and  vice 
verfa ,  the  taps  being  the  fame  in  all.  The  convex  fide  of 
the  rim  of  the  balance  is  bra fs,  and  the  concave  fide  fteel ; 
the  fuperior  expanfibility  of  the  former,  therefore,  will  occa- 
iion  the  remote  ends  of  each  of  the  three  expanfion-pieces, 
forming  the  circle,  to  approach  the  centre  of  the  balance 
in  high  temperatures,  by  reafon  of  thofe  ends  being  at 
liberty,  and  the  oppofite  ends  being  fixed  to  the  radial 
bars ;  but  in  cold  weather  the  contrary  will  be  the  cafe  ; 
the  brafs,  being  more  liable  to  contraft  with  cold,  as  well 
as  more  liable  to  elongate  with  heat,  than  fteel,  exerts  a 
natural  effort,  in  low  temperatures,  to  ftraighten  the  ex- 
panfion-bar,  and  therefore  makes  the  remote  end,  in  each 
of  the  three,  recede  from  the  centre  of  the  balance ;  again, 
the  fame  heat  that  makes  the  remote  end  of  each  expanfion- 
piece  approach  the  centre  of  the  balance,  makes,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  radial  levers  elongate,  and  confequently 
removes  the  fixed  end  of  the  fame  expanfion-pieces  from 
the  centre  a  certain  quantity ;  and  the  compenjation  conlifts 
in  a  due  balance  of  the  two  oppofite  and  contemporary 
motions  of  the  oppofite  ends  of  each  of  the  three  expanfion- 
bars.  It  is  found  from  experience,  that  the  momentum 
of  the  balance  is  belt  preferved  in  an  equable  Hate  by 
loading  each  expanfion-piece  with  a  metallic  weight  of 
fimilar  dimenfions,  and  fo  contrived  that  they  may  Hide 
along  the  expanfion-pieces,  by  adjuflment,  till  the  exadt 
point  is  found  fuch  in  each,  that  the  equipoile  of  the  whole 
is  not  deltroyed,  and  yet  that  the  momentum  will  remain 
the  fame  in  the  oppofite  extremes  of  temperature,  as  well 
as  at  a  medium.  In  the  balance  there  is  alfo  a  pin  fcrewed 
into  the  remote  end  of  each  expanfion-piece,  exaftly  op¬ 
pofite  to  as  many  projefting  pieces  of  metal  borne  by  the 
radial  arms ;  which  additions  might  appear  to  have 
fomething  to  do  with  the  compenfation,  but  they  are  only 
precautionary  contrivances,  called  guard-pieces,  to  prevent 
the  bending  of  the  expanfion-rims  too  much  inward  or 
outward  by  any  jerk  or  other  accidental  qiufe. 

Mr.  J.  Brockbank,  fen.  having  obferved  that  the  coils 
of  his  l'pring  enlarge  their  diameters,  particularly  near 
the  upper  end,  when  wound  up  by  one  entire  revolution 
of  the  balance,  ingenioully  hit  upon  the  idea  of  making 
this  protrufion  of  the  coils  of  his  fpring  fubfervient  to  the 
purpofe  of  limiting  the  extent  of  the  vibration  of  his  ba¬ 
lance,  or  of  conftituting  the  contrivance  called  the  detached 
banking.  In  an  ordinary  watch  a  pin  is  put  into  the  rim 
of  the  balance,  which  projefts  fufficientfy  to  prevent  its 
palling  two  little  ftuds,  placed  at  equal  diftances  from  the 
point  of  quiefcence  of  the  laid  pin,  which  ftuds,  therefore, 
limit  the  quantity  of  the  whole  arc  of  vibration :  this 
quantity,  confequently,  when  two  ftuds  are  ufed,  mult 
necelfarily  be  lets  than  a  circle,  even  if  the  common  fcape- 
ment  would  admit  of  fuch  a  long  vibration;  and,  if  one 
ftud  only  were  placed  juft  a  femic-ircle  each  way  from  the 
pin’s  quiefeent  point,  the  limit  would  then  be  an  exaft 
circle,  after  deducting  the  thicknefs  of  the  ftud  ;  but  in  a 
chronometer  one  entire  vibration  generally  exceeds  a  cir¬ 
cle,  when  the  piece  is  clean  ;  a  circumftance  which  confti- 
tutes  one  of  its  excellencies,  by  augmenting  its  momentum  ; 
hence  the  contrivance  wanted  was  to  allow  the  balance  to 
vibrate  more  than  an  entire  circle,  and  then  to  Hop  it  at 
a  given  part  of  the  fecond  revolution:  to  effeft  this  pur¬ 
pofe,  the  late  Mr.  J.  Brockbank  invented  the  mechanilin 
we  have  mentioned,  and  which,  we  underftand,  anfwers 
the  intended  purpofe  very  well. 

Our  notices  of  this  chronometer  muft  be  very  brief,  as 
we  do  not  know  tl  at  any  drawings  of  the  fcapement  have 
been  publilhed.  The  order  of  the  adjuftments  is  this : 
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firft  the  adjuflment  for  temperature  is  made  in  heat  of  from 
900  to  1200  of  Fahrenheit,  and  alfo  in  as  great  a  degree 
of  cold  as  can  be  obtained  ;  fecondly,  the  chronometer  is 
cleaned  anew,  and  has  frefih  oil  put  in;  thirdly  the  ad  juft - 
ment  for  rate  and  pofitions  is  made ;  and,  laftly,  the  rate 
is  taken.  There  are,  befides  the  three  pallet-faces  of 
fapphire,  eight  jewelled  holes  in  the  bell  chronometers ; 
viz.  two  at  the  balance-verge  pivots  in  the  cock  and  po- 
tence,  two  at  the  pivots  of  th.e  fcapement-wheel,  and  two 
for  each  of  the  two  next  wheel  pivots,  called  the  fourth  and 
third  wheels  of  the  movement,  beginning  with  the  great 
wheel  as  firft,  but  the  third  and  fecond  of  the  train,  if  we 
count  from  the  centre  or  hour  wheel.  The  pivots  are 
tapering,  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  bear  on  their  ends  in 
aftion,  which  fnape  gives  ftrength,  without  adding  to  the 
friflion. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Edward  Troughton  contrived  a 
jambol  or  gimbol  for  preferving  the  horizontal  pofition  of 
a  pocket-chronometer  at  fea,  which  is  loaded  with  a  weight, 
turning  on  the  point  of  a  pin,  like  the  card  of  a  compafs, 
and  continues  to  be  made  by  Melfrs.  Brockbank  and  Co. 
with  confiderable  advantage  to  the  going  of  the  chrono¬ 
meter.  The  teftimonies,  both  public  and  private,  of  the 
accuracy  of  fome  of  Melfrs.  Brockbanks’  chronometers  in 
meafuring  time,  are  fufficiently  numerous  to  eftablifh  their 
credit.  Several  letters  from  naval  officers,  and  rates,  were 
delivered  to  the  board  of  longitude  during  the  time  of  Mr. 
Earnffiaw’s  application  for  remuneration,  which  cannot  be 
copied  without  an  order  from  the  board,  otherwife  it  would 
have  been  in  our  power  to  have  laid  fome  of  them  before 
the  public.  Governor  Hunter,  in  his  publication,  has 
given  a  teftimony  fo  extraordinary,  that  we  cannot,  in 
jultice,  with-hold  it  ;  he  has  alferted,  that,  from  the  time 
of  his  fetting  out  from  Port  Jackfon  in  New  Holland,  on  a 
twelve  months  voyage  round  a  great  part  of  the  globe,  in 
the  courfe  of  which  he  remained  fome  time  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  to  the  time  of  his  return  to  the  fame  port,  a 
time-keeper  or  chronometer  by  the  Brockbanks  was  found 
to  have  gone  fo  well,  that  the  error,  at  the  end  of  the 
voyage,  did  not  exceed  one  fecond  of  time.  This,  however, 
will  be  confidered  rather  as  an  extraordinary  coincidence 
of  the  Hate  of  the  watch  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
voyage,  than  as  a  proof  that  its  accuracy  was  thus  great 
at  all  the  intermediate  parts  of  the  voyage.  Mr.  Gavin 
Lowe,  of  Ifiington,  has  a  pocket-chronometer,  the  rate  of 
which  was  given  to  fir  Jofepli  Banks  to  be  laid  before  the 
board  of  longitude,  which,  we  have  heard,  exceeds  in 
accuracy  the  rate  of  any  other  pocket-chronometer  that 
has  been  made,  inafmuch  as  that  the  rate  in  it  is  not  fen- 
fibly  aftefted  by  cleaning  in  the  courfe  of  many  years  wear. 

After  being  apprifed  of  thefe  and  other  teftimonies,  it 
was  natural  to  inquire  why  the  Brockbanks  never  applied 
to  parliament  for  a  public  trial  of  any  of  their  chrono¬ 
meters,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  premium  under  the 
aft  of  Geo.  III.  but  we  underftand,  that,  after  having  been 
refufed  a  private  trial  at  the  royal  oblervatory,  and  finding 
that  much  trouble  was  likely  to  attend  the  application  to 
the  board  and  lubfequent  public  trials,  the  idea  at  one 
time  entertained  was  given  up. 

Wat  kinds  Time-keeper. — Thirty  guineas  were  voted  in  the 
year  1804,  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  to  Mr.  J.  Watkins, 
of  Giltfpur-ftreet,  Weft  Smithfield,  for  an  improvement 
in  time-keepers ;  from  whom  the  following  communica¬ 
tions  were  received.  The  explanations  are  not  very  lu¬ 
cid,  but  we  have  no  other  means  of  letting  the  reader  into 
Mr.  Watkins’s  ideas. 

“  The  good  performance  of  time-keepers  for  afeertain- 
ing  the  longitude,  (he  obferves,)  entirely  depends  on  the 
regular  and  uniform  vibrations  of  the  balance,  which 
likewife  depends  on  two  particular  parts  of  the  machine, 
viz.  that  which  is  called  the  fcapement,  or  the  parts  im¬ 
mediately  connected  with  the  balance  to  give  it  motion  ; 
and  a  proper  compenfation-part  to  regulate  itfelf  in  dif¬ 
ferent  climates;  which  two  are  the  only  parts  now  worth 
attention;  for,  although  it  muft. be  acknowledged,  that 
4  X  time- 
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time-keepers  have  of  late  been  brought  to  very  great  per- 
feftion,  yet  I  think  it  mult  be  admitted,  that  they  are 
fufceptible  of  dill  greater  improvement ;  and,  confidering 
the  amazing  fervice  they  have  rendered  to  navigation, 
every  pofiible  encouragement  ought  to  be  given  to  ren-> 
der  them  Hill- more  lerviceable. 

“  The  fcapement  is  compofed  of  two  diftindt  parts  of 
aftion.  Fil'd,  that  which  the  wheel  ’locks,  or  refts  upon, 
while  the  balance  is  in  motion  ;  and,  fecondly,  that  which 
gives  the  impuife  to  the  balance  after  it  is  unlocked  ; 
and  thofe  that  are.  made  with  the  lead  friction  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  bed.  The  contrivance  of  locking  the 
wheel  on  a  faring,  if  properly  made,  is  I  think  as  perfeft 
as  human  invention  can  produce;  but  the  mode  of  giv¬ 
ing  motion  to  the  balance  I  by  no  means  think  is  lb ; 
for,  when  you  compare  the  manner  in  which  the  balance 
of  a  watch. is  kept  in  motion  with  the  pendulum  of  a 
clock,  you  mud  give  the  preference  to  the  latter.  The 
former,  moving  on  oppofite  centres,  as  foon  as  they  come 
in  contact,  oppofe  each  other,  till  they  come  into  a  ftraight 
line,  and  in  leaving  each  other  occafion  confiderable  fric¬ 
tion  up  the  fide  of  the  tooth,  which  aftion,  not  accord¬ 
ing  with  the  motion  of  the  balance,  greatly  retards  its 
progrefs. 

“The  maimer  in  which  the  pendulum  of  a  clock  is 
kept  in  motion  is  very  did'erent ;  for,  as  foon  as  the  wheel 
is  unlocked,,  it  receives  the  impuife  from  what  is  called  a 
crutch,  which,  being  fufpended  on  the  lame  parallel  of 
fufpenfion,  deferibes  exaftly  the  fame  circle,  and  confe¬ 
quently  there  cannot  be  the  fmalled  friftion  whatever. 
After  many  and  various  trials  which  I  have  made  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  fame  principle  in  watches  as  is_in  clocks,  I 
found  I  could  not  give  the  impuife  from  its. own  centre 
without  introducing  other  pieces  which  would  counteract 
the  good  effeft  derived  therefrom  ;•  neverthelefs  I  was  de¬ 
termined  to  approach  as  near  to  it  as  pofiible,  and  to  em¬ 
ploy  no  more  parts  to  produce  the  effect,  than  are  ufed 
in  thofe  of  the  common  condruCtion.  In  order  to  do 
this,  I  made  a  horizontal  contrate-wheel,  and  cut  teeth 
on  the  uppermod  rim  of  it ;  I  introduced  a  piece  of  brafs 
infide  it,  jud  free  of  its  bottom,  on  which  I  placed,  half¬ 
way  between  the  extremities  and  the  centre  of  the  wheel, 
the  axis  of  the  balance,  on  which  I  put  a  round  piece  of 
fteel  with  a  notch  in  it,  called  the-  impulfe-pallet,  and  nearly 
half  the  fize  of  the  wheel’s  diameter.  After  the  wheel  is 
unlocked  in  the  ufual  way,  with  a  fpring,  the  pallet  re¬ 
ceives  a  .tooth  on  the  point  of  the  notch,  which  forces  it 
round  in  a  circular  direction  nearly  correl'ponding  with 
its  own;  confequently,  there  cannot  be  fo  much  friCtion, 
as  the  teeth  do  not  take  above  half  the  ufual  depth  into 
the  impulfe-pallet,  in  which  cafe  jewelling  will  be  quite 
unneceflary ;  the  machines  muft  lad  longer,  and,  as  good 
performance  depends  on  the  uniform  motion  of  the  ba¬ 
lance,  there  is  not  the  fmalled  doubt  but,  if  judice  is  done 
in  executing  the  other  parts  of  this  fcapement,  and  a 
proper  compenlation  for  heat  and  cold,  they  will  perform 
more  accurately  than  any  that  have  been  hitherto  invent¬ 
ed ;  but,  in  cafe  any  doubt  fliould  arife  on  my  plan  of 
placing  the  impulle-pallet  in  the  midway  between  the 
extremities  of  the  wheel  and  its  centre,  F  beg  leave  to  of¬ 
fer  this  fingle  proportion;  the  propriety  of  which  will 
not  admit  of  the  fmalled  doubt,  viz.  If  it  be  perfection 
to  give  motion  to  a  body  acting  on  pivots  from  its  own 
centre;  the  nearer  you  approach  to  that  centre,  the  lefs 
friCtion  there  will  be.” 

Fig.  95  is  a  perfpeftive  view  of  Mr.  Watkins’s  fcape- 
nient.  A,  the  circular  frame  of  the  machinery.  B,  the 
balance-fpring.  C,  the  balance.  D,  the  axis,  or  verge. 

E,  the  cock  in  which  the  upper  pivot  of  the  axis  runs. 

F,  the  impelling-pallet,  on  the  axis  of  which  is  a  fmall 
unlocking-pallet.  G,  the  detent  and  unlocking-fpring. 
H,  the  axis  of  the  fcape-wheel,  fupported  by  a  cock  be¬ 
low  it.  ■  I,  the  fcape-wheel.  K,  the  cock  which  fupports 
the  lower  axis  of  the  balance  and  fcape-wheel.  L,  the 
threw  for  adj tiding  the  locking  of  the  wheel.  Fig.  96  is 


a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  fame,  wherein  A  is  part  of  the 
circular  frame  of  the  machinery.  C,  the  balance.  M,  the 
fmall  unlocking-pallet,  above  the  impelling-pallet  (F,  fig. 
95.)  G,  the'detent  and  unlocking-fpring.  I,  the  fcape- 
wheel.  K,  the  cock  which  fupports  the  axis  of  the  ba¬ 
lance  and  fcape-wheel.  L,  the  fefew  and  fmall  cock  for 
adjuding  the  locking  of  the  wheel.  , 

Mendliam's  Improvement  of  Mudge. — The  filver  medal  of' 
the  Society  of  Arts  was  voted  in  1805  to  Mr.  Mendham 
of  Counter-dreet,  Borough,  for  this  improvement,  of 
which  the  following  is  his  defeription.  Fig.  97  reprefents 
the  fcapement  without  the  red  of  the  train ;  a  a  are  the 
two  plates  of  the  frame  between  which  the  train  runs  ; 
b,  is  the  lad  or  balance-wheel  of  it,  with  teeth  nearly 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  balance-wheel  of  an  eight-day  clock, 
moving  with  the  flat  face  of  the  tooth  forward  againd-  the 
pallet  c  of  an  upright  fpindle  d ;  e  is  a  locking-fpring 
nearly  fimilar  to  a  detached  one,  having  no  extra  fpring  to 
pafs  to  and  fro.  with.  Above'the  pallet  c,  is  a  very  fmall 
one,  f,  which  is  for  the  purpofe  of  unlocking  the  wheel, 
which  is  better  fhown  in  fig.  98  ;  at  the  lower  part  of  the  ' 
fpindle  d,  is  a  hair-fpring  g,  fo  pinned  as  to  bear  the  pal¬ 
let  f  againd  the  locking-fpring  with  fufheient  power,  lb 
that  of  its  own  accord  it  frees  the  wheel,  and  lays  the  pin. 
h,  which  comes  through  the  plate,  gently  up  to  the  dop,. 
confequently  the  tooth  falls  upon  the  pallet  c,  but  fo 
clofe  home  to  the'  centre  of  the  fpindle,  that  it  has  no 
power  to  pafs  it  of  its  own  accord ;  the  pin  h  is  fixed  to 
the  top  extremity  of  the  pallet  c,  and  riles  perpendicularly 
through  the  plate  a  fome  way  above  the  furfhee.  The 
balance  i  is  fixed  on  the  centre  of  its  fpindle,  principally 
on  account  of  equalizing  the  weight,  befides  which  it  is 
the  mod  convenient  to  be  fo;  it  is  fupported  between  the- 
plate  a  and  the  cock  k,  precifely  over  the  fpindle  d ;  corr- 
fequently  the  action  of  each  is  in  the  fame  arch,  and  the 
connexion  is  between  the  pin  h  of  the  pallet  and  the  pin. 

/  of  the  balance,  (a  pin  fixed  in  the  balance  at  the  fame- 
didance  from  its  centre  as  the  pin  h  is  from  the  centre  of 
the  fpindle  d ,  and  fufficiently  long  to  touch  the  pin  h  fide- 
ways  ;)  there  is  therefore  no  f rift  ion  whatever  between, 
them. 

Having  mentioned  the  diderent  parts  of  the  fcapement, 

I  fliall  proceed  to  explain  its’  aftion.  The  immediate 
courfe  of  vibration  is  from  the  fpring  g ;  the  balance-fpring 
is  fo  placed  that  the  pin  /  of  the  balance  ftands  near  the 
pin  h  of  the  pallet ;  it  is  tO'  be  remembered  that  the  tooth 
of  the  wheel  reds  on  the  pallet  during  the  vibration  of 
the  balance,  fo  that,  when  the  balance  is  put  in  motion, 
the  pin  l  comes  in  contaft  with  the  pin  k,  which  dand's 
perpendicularly  and  carries  it  back;  as  loon  as  moved,  the 
tooth  of  the  wheel  gives  it  an  extra  abidance  of  about 
one-fifth  of  a  circle,  pafles,  and  lays  the  next  tooth  on 
the  lock ;  on  the  return  of  the  balance,  the  fpring  g  ap¬ 
plies  all  its  power  in  urging  the'  balance  forward  till  it 
comes  to  the  dop ;  the  balance  then  maintains  its  motion, 
and,  the  fmall  pallet  f  having  unlocked  the  wheel,  the 
tooth  falls  again  on  the  great  pallet  c,  and  waits  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  balance.  The  balance  carrying  the  piece  k 
back,  forms  a  mod  admirable  banking  without  any  extra 
apparatus,  which  is  generally  done  by  fome  kind  of  dop 
on  the  hair-fpring,  which  mud  have  an  irregular  effeft.. 
The  farther  the  pin  is  carried  back,  the  dronger  the 
fpring  operates  againd  it ;  and,  from  the  extent  where  the 
piece  may  be  forced  back  to,  there  is  play  for  near  two 
whole  circles  of  vibration,  without  any  pofiibility  of  up- 
fetting.  The  balance  of  the  model  vibrates  about  a  cir¬ 
cle  and  one  third,  with  extraordinary  freedom,  through  a 
train  of  four  wheels  and  a  large  heavy  balance,  with  only 
the  power  of  a  dout  watch-fpring.  I  therefore  think  the 
power  neceffary  to  carry  a  train  with  this  fcapement,  may 
be  confiderably  lefs  than  any  other  of  a  detached  nature. 
Fig.  98  reprefents  the  axis  d  fhown  feparately,  in  order 
that  the  arm  and  pin  k,  and  little  pallet  f,  may  be  feen 
more  didinftly.  Fig.  99  is  the  balance-wheel  b,  and  a  few 
of  its  teeth,  jud  to  fhow  the  method  of  locking  and  un- 
3  locking. 
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locking,  e  is  the  locking-fpring,  and  f  the  pallet,  as  in 
fig-  97- 

Inftead  of  palling  our  own  judgment  upon  this  fcape- 
ment,  we  lhall  infert  that  of  Mr.  Ramfay,  of  Illington, 
who  attended  the  committee  in  the  Adelphi  when  it  was 
examined.  “  Having  attended  the  committee  upon  Mr. 
Mendham’s  fcapement,  I  think  it  a  juftice  due  to  the  man 
of  genius,  to  give  my  opinion  farther  upon  it.  As  the 
principles  of  Mr.  Mendham’s  fcapement,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Mudge’s,  which  obtained  a  bounty  from  government,  are 
much  the  lapse,  I  lhall  compare  the  one  with  the  other. 
The  impulfe  given  to  the  balance  without  friftion,  is  exactly 
the  fame  as  Mudge’s.  The  remontoir  is  bent  up  by  the 
maintaining-power  in  a  fimilar  way  to  that  of  Mudge’s  ; 
but,  from  the  form  of  the  pallet,  which  is  a  plain  furface, 
it  is  not  fo  perfect.  Mudge’s,  from  the  form  of  the  pallet, 
bends  the  remontoir  always  to  the  lame  place,  the  other 
is  bent  higher  or  lower  according  to  the  force  of  the  main¬ 
taining-power  ;  but,  by  forming  the  pallet  like  Mudge’s 
it  would  render  them  alike  in  that  refpedt.  The  only 
other  objection  is  the  fpring-detent  that  detains  the  wheel 
when  it  drops  from  the  pallet  of  the  remontoir.;  it  is  the 
fame  as  that  of  a  detached  fcapement,  confequently  ex- 
pofed  to  the  whole  force  of  the  maintaining-power.  To 
compenfate  for  thefe  objections,  the  arc  of  vibration  is 
not  limited  like  Mudge’s,  which  is  of  great  importance  ; 
and,  having  only  one  remontoir,  it  is  more  Ample.  It  is, 
therefore,  l'uperior  to  Mudge’s  in  having  only  one  remon¬ 
toir;  and,,  being  unlimited  in  the  arc  of  vibration,  it  is 
fuperior  to  the  detached  fcapement  in  giving  the  impulfe 
without  friftion. ” 

Matthew's  Improvement  of  Mudge. — In  April  ' 1808,  Mr. 
Daniel  Dering  Matthew  obtained  a  patent  for  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  conltruCtion  of  watches  and  chronometers. 
Mr.  Matthew’s  fpecification  contains  the  defcription  of  a 
fcapement  intended  to  be  a  limplification  of  the  one  in¬ 
vented  by  Mudge;  the  axis  of  the  balance  is  in  the  form 
of  a  crank,  to  admit  its  centre  of  motion  to  be  in  the 
lame  line  with  that  of  the  pallets,  which  are  furnilhed 
with  re-afting  fp rings ;  each  pallet  is  raifed  in  fucceflion 
a  certain  diftance,  by  the  teeth  of  the  balance-wheel, 
where  it  is  retained  by  a  catch  projecting  from  it,  till  the 
crank  of  the  balance  ftrikes  it ;  this  raifes  the  catch,  and 
lets  the  tooth  pafs  that  fuftained  the  pallet,  which  then  is 
preifed  towards  the  wheel  by  its  fpring,  a  diftance  equal 
to  the  height  of  the  teeth,  and  re-acis  on  the  balance 
during  its  fall  ;  this  impulfe  reftores  to  the  balance  its 
lofs  of  momentum,  and  it  moves  on  in  the  fame  direction 
till  it  ftrikes  the  oppofite  pallet,  furnilhed  in  all  refpefts 
as  the  one  delcribe'd,  whole  catch  it  then  difengages,  and 
is  in  return  impelled  by  it  in  the  contrary  direction,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  it  was  by  the  other  pallet;  end  it 
thus  vibrates  alternately  between  the  two  pallets  as  long 
as  the  balance-wheel  goes  round. 

So  far  the  conftruTion  of  Mr.  Matthew’s  fcapement 
follows  that  of  Mr.  Mudge;  the  only  operation  of  the 
train  is  to  raife  or  bend  the  pallet-fprings  for"  both  ;  each 
lias  two  pallets  and  two  pallet-fprings,  and  the  balance  is 
kept  in  motion  by  their  aftion  alone  ;  and  the  catch  of 
each  pallet  forms  part  of  the  pallet.  The  circumftances 
in  which  Mr.  Matthew’s  fcapement  differs  from  Mr. 
Mudge’s,  are,  in  the  pallets  moving  in  the  plane  of  the  ba¬ 
lance-wheel  inftead  of  at  right  angles  to  it ;  in  their  much 
greater  length ;  in  their  having  fprings  of  but  one  curve, 
lhaped  like  the  letter  U,  inftead  of  fpiral-fprings,  and  in 
thofe  fprings  afting  on  them  either  by  joints,  or  fo  as  to 
caufe  fome  friCHon;  and  in  the  balance-wheel  being  form- 
ed  of  two  wheels  fattened  together  lb  that  the  teeth  of 
one  fall  exaftly  between  thofe  of  the  other. 

In  Mr.  Mudge’s  fcapement,  the  balance  acis  on  an  arm, 
projecting  from  the  fame  axle  as  the  pallet,  by  a  pin  from 
the  crank  that  ftrikes  it  at  about  the  fame  diftance  from 
the  centre  as  the  catch  on  the  pallet  that  Hops  the  ba¬ 
lance-wheel  ;  by  which  means  the  perculfion  that  detaches 
the  catch  is  communicated  to  it  in  the  fame  degree  of 
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force  with  which  it  is  given  on  the  arm.  In  Mr.  Mat¬ 
thew’s  fcapement,  the  crank  itfelf  ftrikes  the  arm  of  the 
pallet  at  about  one-third  of  the  diftance  between  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  motion  and  the  catch  that  connefls  it  with  the  ba¬ 
lance-wheel;  the  balance  therefore  requires  more  than 
three  -times  the  force  to  detach  the  catch  that  is  neceflary 
in  Mudge’s  plan,  and  is  re -a  Ted  on  by  the  arm  of  the 
pallet,  in  its  return,  for  only  one  third  of  the  diftance 
which  the  pallet  is  raifed  by  the  teeth  of  the  balance- 
wheel.  The  pallet  in  Mr.  Mudge’s  fcapement,  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  conftruTed,  re-afts  on  the  balance 
for  almoft  the  fourth  of  its  revolution  ;  in  Mr.  Matthew’s, 
the  pallet  is  an  inclined  plane,  and  is  only  raifed  the 
height  of  the  teeth,  and  could  at  moft  re-act  on  the  ba¬ 
lance  the  fame  diltance;  but,  for  the  caufe  above  ftated, 
it  only  re-afls  fora  third  of  that  diftance,  or  a  fpace  equal 
to  a  third  of  the  length  of  the  teeth  of  the  balance-wheel. 

Each  of  the  fprings  of  Mr.  Matthew’s  pallets  is  fup- 
ported  near  its  extremity  by  a  ftud,  beyond  which  a  re- 
gulating-fcrew,  palling  through  it,  makes  it  ftronger  or 
weaker  as  it  is  more  or  lefs  turned;  the  ftud  is  made  of 
brafs,  and  the  fcrew  of  fteel ;  therefore  the  greater  expan- 
fion  of  the  ftud  will  in  fome  meafure  counteract  the  alter¬ 
ations  of  the  fprings  by  heat  and  cold.  A  fmall  catch 
moving  on  a  fine  fpring  is  placed  fo  as  to  fall  on  the  arm 
or  level  of  each  pallet,  near  where  the  crank  ftrikes  it; 
this  catch  lets  it  go  back  only  juft  to  the  extent  of  the 
teeth  of  the  balance-wheel,  fo  that  the  detent  cannot  be 
freed  till  it  is  removed;  for  this  purpofe  X  fmall  projec¬ 
tion  rifes  from  the  face  of  the  catch,  againft  which  the 
back  of  the  crank  preffes,  in  its  way  to  the  arm  of  the  pal¬ 
let,  and  raifes  up  the  catch,  before  it  ftrikes  the  latter. 

Upon  this  fcapement  the  editor  of  the  Athenaeum  has 
the  following  remarks  :  “The  form  is  certainly  more  fim- 
ple  than  Mudge’s,  and  would  be  more  eafily  executed  5 
but,  as  to  preventing  friCtion,  we  fee  no  imprpvement 
whatfoever;  the  great  length  of  the  arms  of  Mr.  Mat¬ 
thew’s  pallets  are  very  objectionable,  and  would  make 
the  action  between  them  and  the  balance  very  different 
from  that  in  Mr.  Mudge’s  time-pieces ;  indeed  a  per- 
culfion  operating  beneath  a  long  elaftic  lever  will  tend  in' 
fome  degree  to  bend  the  lever  inftead  of  railing  it,  which 
is  an  additional  reafon  againft  its  ufe  here.  We  objefl 
to  the  joints  propofed  between  the  fprings  and  the  levers 
of  the  pallets,  both  on  account  of  their  complication  and 
the  lhake  to  which  they  mult  be  liable  on  every  change 
of  motion.  The  fmall  locking-catches  prevent  the  detent 
being  difengaged  by  any  violent  external  force  before  the 
crank  comes  forward  to  releafe  it ;  but  we  fhould  imagine 
that  the  force  of  the  pallet-fprings  would  be  fufficient  to- 
prevent  any  power  from  difengaging  the  detent  that  was- 
not  great  enough  to  deftroy  the  work.  While  we  objeCt 
to  fome  of  Mr.  Matthew’s  alterations  of  Mr.  Mudge’s 
fcapement,  we  think  at  the  fame  time  he  could  eafily  al¬ 
ter  his  plan  fo  as  to  obviate  them.  The  pallets  moving 
in  the  lame  plane  as  the  balance-wheel  is  certainly  an  im¬ 
provement;  the  defefts  of  the  joints  which  unite  the 
fprings  to  the  pallets  could  be  eafily  remedied,  by  adopt¬ 
ing  another  form  of  fpring.  The  moft  ferious  objection 
to  Mr.  Mudge’s  time-pieces  ariles  from  their  complica¬ 
tion;  we  therefore  advile  Mr.  Matthew  to  Itill  farther 
Amplify  his;  and  to  try  the  effeCt  of  a  Angle  pallet  and; 
fpring,  with  the  fmall  alterations  which  will  be  neceflary 
to  perfeCt  the  work  in  this  form. 

“Mr.  Mudge’s  invention  of  working  the  balance  by  an 
intermediate  lpring  between  it  and  the  train,  which  frees- 
it  from  every  irregularity  of  the  train,  lias  been  improperly 
called  a  remontoir,  which  confounds  it  with  the  invention- 
known  by  that  name,  applied  between  the  main-fpring 
and  the  train,  and  merely  intended  to  equalize  the  irre¬ 
gular  force  of  the  main-fpring.  It  has  alfo  been  impro¬ 
perly  called  a  detached  fcapement,  which  confounds  it  with- 
the  free  fcapement,  fuppoled  to  be  firft  contrived  by  Le 
Roy,  in  which  the  balance  is  left  entirely  to  the  vibra* 
tions  caufed  by  its  own  fpring,  except  during  the  fliort 
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interval  neceffary  to  maintain  its  movement  when  it  re¬ 
ceives  an  impulfe  from  the  balance-wheel.  A  fcapement 
on  the  plan  hinted  to  Mr.  Matthew,  would  be  both  a  free 
fcapement,  and  have  the  advantage  of  Mudge’s  contri¬ 
vance  for  cutting  oft’  all  irregularities  of  the  train.  Such 
a  fcapement  has  been  attempted  by  feveral,  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Haley  and  Mr.  De  la  Fons ;  but 
none  of  this  kind  as  yet  have  been  fufticiently  free  from 
complication  to  entitle  them  in  this  refpeft  to  any  fuperi- 
ority  over  Mudge’s  plan.” 

At  the  end  of  the  fpecification,  Mr.  Matthew  mentions, 
as  a  farther  improvement  to  chronometers,  the  ufe  of  pla- 
tina  for  flopping  the  holes  and  other  purpofes  inftead  of 
ufing  hard  brals  and  jewelling.  This  idea  is  certainly 
good  ;  indeed  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  to  fubfti- 
tute  platina  for  brafs  in  the  whole  of  the  internal  work  of 
time-pieces,  as  it  would  prevent  the  injurious  effects  from 
the  oil  growing  thick  by  chemical  aflion  on  the  metal. 
The  price  of  it  could  be  no  ferious  objection,  and  it  can 
be  forged  almoft  as  eafily  as  fteel ;  balances  for  watches 
have  already  been  made  of  it,  and  feveral  artifts  now’  know 
how  to -manage  it  very  w'ell. 

Barraud's  Time-keeper. — We  muft  not  omit  to  mention 
a  longitude  time-keeper  made  by  an  ingenious  artift  now 
living,  Mr.  Paul  Philip  Barraud,  of  Cornhill,  which  for 
accuracy  of  performance  feems  to  be  inferior  to  none  of 
thole  we  have  mentioned.  It  was  taken  to  the  Eaft  Indies 
’by  lord  Keith  in  1795,  with  fome  of  Mudge’s  time-keepers 
and  others.  It  is  thus  handfomely  fpoken  of  by  Mr. 
Mudge,  jun.  “A  time-keeper  made  by  Mr.  Barraud  was 
begun  to  be  tried  on  the  7th  of  June’ 1795,  and  continued 
to  be  obferved  till  the  28th  of  Auguft  following.  The 
performance  of  this  machine  appears  to  have  been,  during 
that  time,  very  excellent,  the  extreme  difference  of  its 
daily  rate  with  refpeft  to  No.  2,  (Mr.  M.’s  time-keeper,) 
in  the  72  days,  being  only  6";  and,  where  the  conformity 
is  fo  great,  the  intelligent  reader  will  be  aware,  that  the 
errors  are  as  likely  to  have  been  in  the  ffandard  as  in  the 
time-keeper  tried  by  it.” 

We  might  have  added  to  our  article  an  account  of  dif¬ 
ferent  chronometers  by  French  makers;  but,  as  a  chro¬ 
nometer  differs  from  an  ordinary  watch  principally  in  the 
cornpenfation-balance  and  fcapement,  their  properties  and  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  conftru£tion  defcribed  under  thefe  two  heads 
will  be  amply  fuflicient,  after  what  we  have  here  faid  on 
the  fubjeft. 

DireSions  for  the  Ufe  of  Longitude  Time-keepers. — The  two 
moft  effential  requisites  in  ufing  a  time-keeper,  are,  firft 
to  be  able  to  afcertain  its  mean  daily  rate  of  going,  and  to 
apply  it  to  the  time  indicated  at  any  place  and  inftant 
.afterwards ';  and,  lecondly,  to  be  able  to  determine  by  ob- 
fervations  on  fome  of  the  heavenly  bodies  the  exa£l  hour, 
minute,  and  fecond,  at  the  faid  place  and  inftant  of  obfer- 
vation,  becaufe  the  difference  between  the  correfled  time 
indicated  by  the  watch,  as  the  time  at  the  firft  meridian, 
and  the  equated  time  obtained  by  calculation  from  the 
obfervations,  will  be  the  exaft  difference  of  longitude,  in 
time,  between  the  place  of  obfervation  and  the  firft  meri¬ 
dian  to  the  time  of  which  the  chronometer  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  previoufly  put. 

Though  the  rate  of  a  time-keeper,  as  afcertained  from 
a  fucceflion  of  tranfits  of  a  heavenly  body  be  moft  to  be 
depended  upon,  yet  it  will  not  always  happen,  particularly 
in  a  changeable  climate,  that  a  fuflicient  number  of  obfer- 
vations  can  be  obtained  within  the  limited  time  allowed 
for  fixing  a  rate;  it  will,  therefore,  be  very  convenient  to 
compare  tfie  going  of  the  time-keeper  with  that  of  either 
a  folar  orfidereal  clock,  that  has  a  compenlation-pendulum 
and  good  fcapement,  and  to  afcertain  in  the  mean  time 
the  rate  of  the  clock  itlelf  by  occafional  obfervations  of 
the  fun  or  ftar,  it  being  generally  allowed  that  a  good  clock 
is  more  jleady  in  its  rate  than  any  chronometer  which  has  yet 
been  made,  provided  its  adjustments  be  perfeft.  It  may 
be  advifeable  to  try  the  time-keeper,  in  the  rlrll  place,  in 


different  pofitions,  by  fhort  comparifons  of  12  hours  each 
with  the  clock ;  and,  if  any  confiderable  change  of  rate 
takes  place  during  fuch  fhort  comparifons,  it  muft  necef- 
farily  be  put  into  gimbols,  or  otherwife  be  fent  back  again 
to  the  maker  for  new  adjuftment  for  the  different  pofitions. 

For  a  Solar  Clock. — Place  the  chronometer  in  the  pofition 
it  is  likely  to  prelerve  in  a  voyage,  and  put  its  hands  with 
thofe  of  the  clock,  and  have  a  lheet  of  paper  ruled  into  as 
many  columns  as  the  companion  will  require  ;  for  a  folar 
clock  feven  columns  will  anfwer  the  purpofe,  but  for  a 
fidereal  clock  there  will  be  more  required.  Put  titles  to 
the  different  columns,  and,  after  an  interval  of  each  24. 
hours,  make  the  requifite  comparifons,  and  enter  them  as 
they  Hand  in  the  lubjoined  example,  referving  columns 
four  and  five  to  be  filled  up  afterwards  ;  then,  after  as  many 
days’  comparifon  as  the  time  will  allow,  complete  the  cal¬ 
culations  in  thefe  two  referved  columns  thus  ;  take  a  mean 
of  the  obferved  differences  between  the  time  of  the  clock 
and  mean  time  determined  occafionally  by  a  tranlit-inftru- 
ment,  which  will  be  the  clock’s  mean  daily  rate,  parti¬ 
cularly  if  the  obfervations  are  taken  after  equal  intervals  ; 
then  add  or  fubtrafl,  as  the  cafe  may  be,  the  clock’s  daily 
rate  to  or  from  the  refpeftive  numbers  in  column  three, 
and  fill  up  column  four  with  the  fum  or  differences,  or 
both,  if  the  cafe  fhould  fo  be ;  in  the  next  place,  take  the 
differences  between  each  couple  of  the  lucceeding  lines  of 
column  four,  and  fill  up  therewith  column  five,  annexing 
—  or  +,  as  the  difference  may  be  ;  laftly,  take  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  plus  and  minus  amounts,  or  the  fum 
if  there  is  but  one  kind,  and  divide  it  by  the  number  of 
days  elapfed  on  trial,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  daily 
error,  —  or  +,  which  error  is  denominated  the  rate. 

Example.  Let  it  be  required  to  aflign  a  rate  to  a  chro¬ 
nometer  from  the  comparifons  made  in  the  columns  1,  2, 
and  3,  of  the  annexed  table. 
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12 

4- 

8-4 

4  2’I 

—  i*6 

58 

3°'4 

13 

4- 

7-6 

+  !'3 

—  o-8 

57 

30-6 

14 

4 

7‘4 

4-  i’i 

-  0*2 

56 

3°'5 

1 5 

—  4’S 

4 

7-2 

4-0-9 

-  0*2 

57 

3°'4 

3|ig°  — 6- 2  Total  lofs. 

Rate  of?  ”  $  ++-9  Total  gains. 

clock!- 6  3  - 

on  an  average  of  %  13  *n  13  ^ays- 

1 5  days.  J 

—  is-3 

Then  * - =  05,o87  minus  is  the  daily  rate  of  the 

chronometer  taken  from  a  comparifon  with  the  clock  for 
1  5  fucceflive  days,  which  rate  muft  be  added  to  the  time 
ftiown  by  the  chronometer  on  any  fucceeding  day,  after 
it  has  been  multiplied  by  the  number  of  days  elapfed  fince 
the  laft  day  of  the  comparifon.  This  rate  might  fuffice  fora 
fttort  voyage,  immediately  undertaken,  if  the  chronometer 
had  been  tried  and  approved  previoufly  ;  but,  if  not  previ- 
oufly  approved  on  a  voyage,  it  ought  to  have  a  longer  trial. 

For  a  Sidereal  Clock. — When  the  clock  ihows  fidereal  time, 
and  the  chronometer  folar,  their  difference  in  24“  of  folar 

time 
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time  ought  to  be  3m  5  5s' 91  of  folar  time,  but  in  24h  of 
liijereal  time,  3'"  5 6s" 5 S,  provided  the  machines  performed 
with  perfect  truth ;  one  or  other  of  thefe  two  ftandard 
numbers,  therefore,  muft  be  ufed  as  the  meafure  of  the 
daily  error,  accordingly  as  the  interval  is  a  folar  or  a 
fidereal  day.  In  making  the  companions  previoufly  to 
the  calculations  being  entered  upon,  it  is  not  neceflary  to 
have  more  than  five  columns;  one  for  the  day  of  the 
month,  a  lecond  for  time  per  watch,  a  third  for  the  time 
per  dock,  a  fourth  for  the  barometer,  and  a  fifth  for  the 
thermometer;  which  form  being  lb  Ample  requires  no  fac 
limile.  But  the  calculations,  grounded  on  the  data  in  the 


By  a  mean  of  11  days'  coinparifons,  from  May  6th  to 
May  17th,  the  watch  being  in  a  horizontal  polition  with 
the  face  upwards,  gets  at  the  rate  of  1^-509  per  day  upon 
mean  time. 

Explanation.  The  firft  column  Ihows  the  days  of  the 
month  ;  the  fecond,  the  interval  of  time,  according  to  the 
watch,  between  the  attefted  companions  of  the  watch  each 
day  with  the  traniit  clock;  the  third  column  contains  the 
quantity  of  minutes  and  feconds  which  the  watch  lofes  of 
the  clock  in  the  laid  interval ;  the  fourth  column  Ihows 
how  much  the  watch  Ihould  lofe  of  the  clock  in  24  hours 
of  the  watch,  according  to  the  proportion  expreffed  in  the 
lecond  and  third  columns  ;  the  fifth  column  gives  the  daily 
gaining  or  lofing  of  the  tranfit  clock  with  rel'pecf  to  fide¬ 
real  time,  as  deduced  from  the  obferved  tranfits  of  the 
fixed  liars  over  the  meridian,  the  fign  being  fet  down 


If  we  include  here  both  the  6th  and  17th,  there  will  be 
12  days  in  this  calculation,  during  which  the  watch  gained 

in  the  whole  3m  51  s-8  or  23is-8,  therefore  - —  iqs'22 

12 

is  the  rate  on  this  mode  of  comparifon,  which  agrees  very 
well  with  the  preceding  one  calculated  on  the  fame  period. 

Explanation.  According  to  the  arrangement  in  this  lalt 
Table,  the  firft  column  contains  the  day  of  the  month  ; 
the  fecond,  the  obferved  tranfit  of  the  fun’s  centre  over 
the  meridian,  according  to  the  time  of  the  tranfit  clock  ; 
the  third  column  lhows  the  time  by  the  clock,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  Mr.  Harrifon’s  watch  ;  the  fourth,  the  apparent 
time  at  the  fame  companion  ;  the  fifth,  the  equation,  of 
Vol.  X.  No.  667A 


faid  five  columns,  require  many  more  columns,  for  which 
we  ftiali  not  give  any  previous  directions,  but  infert  Dr. 
Malkelyne’s  two  methods  of  arrangement,  extracted  from 
“  The  Original  Obfervations  of  the  Going  of  Mr.  Harn- 
fon’s  Watch  from  Day  to  Day,”  as  publilhed  by  the  board 
of  longitude ;  which  methods  will  be  better  underftood 
from  the  forms  of  his  tables,  and  explanations,  than  from 
any  verbal  rules  of  ours,  which  muft  neceffarily  be  complex. 

Example.  Let  it  be  required,  from  the  data  contained 
in  columns  1,  2,  and  3,  of  the  fubjoined  Tables,  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  rate  of  Mr.  Harril'on’s  time-keeper,  taken  on  aft 
average  of  the  11  days  trial  contained  in  the  Table. 


in  cafe  of  the  clock’s  lofing,  and  —  in  the  cafe  of  its 
getting.  This  correction,  applied  to  the  numbers  of  the 
fourth  column,  produces  the  fixth  column,  or  the  lofing 
of  the  watch  from  day  to  day ;  with  relpeCt  to  fidereal 
time,  in  24  hours  of  the  watch.  The  leventh  column 
gives  the  daily  gaining  of  the  watch  upon  mean  time,  and 
is  found  by  taking  the  difference  of  the  preceding  column 
and  3m  56s- 5  fidereal  time,  gaining  fo  much  upon  mean 
folar  time  in  24  hours  of  mean  time ;  or  rather  more 
exaftly,  in  24  hours  of  the  watch,  which  generally  cor- 
refponds  to  lefs  than  24  hours  of  mean  time  by  near  20 
feconds.  The  eighth  column  contains  the  mean  ftate  of 
the  thermometer  for  the  day ;  and  the  ninth  and  laft  co¬ 
lumn  ftiows  the  mean  ftate  of  the  barometer.  The  watch 
was  kept  in  a  horizontal  pofition,  face  upwards. 


time,  which,  applied  to  the  numbers  in  the  precedino- 
column,  gives  the  mean  time  contained  in  the  fixth  co¬ 
lumn  ;  the  feventh  column  gives  the  time  fhown  by  Mr. 
Harrifon’s  watch,  when  compared  with  the  clock  ;  ialtly, 
the  eighth  column  ftiows  how  much  the  watch  is  too 
fall,  for  mean  time  each  day.  Original  Oblervations,  p. 
xxvii-xxix. 

The  general  problems  for  finding  the  errors  and  rate  of 
a  time-keeper,  by  equal  altitudes  of  the  fun,  or  of  a  fixed 
ftar,  have  been  given  under  the  article  Astronomy, 
vol.  ii.  p.  454,  to  which  we  (hall  add  only  the  two  following. 

1.  To  find  the  Error  of  a  Time-keeper  by  equal  Altitudes  of 
the  Sun,  the  lhip  being  under  way. — Let  feveral  fets  of 
5  A  equal 


Firfi  Method. — Calculations  of  the  Going  of  Mr.  Harrifon’s  Watch  from  Day  to  Day. 


Interval  of 
Compan¬ 
ions. 

Watch  lofes 
of  Clock. 

Watch  lofes  of 
Clock  in  241'  of 
Watch. 

Clock  varies 
from  fidereal 
Time  per  Day. 

Watch  lofes  of 
fidereal  Time  of 
2411  of  Watch. 

Watch  get 
mean  Time 
Day. 

on 

per 

Mean  Hate 
of  Ther¬ 
mometer.  | 

Mean  ftate 
of  Baro¬ 
meter. 

1766. 

h.  in. 

m.  s. 

m. 

s. 

s. 

m. 

s. 

s. 

Deg. 

Inch. 

May  6  to  7 

i 3  30 

3  33 

3 

37' S3 

+  1-34 

3 

38-9 

17 

*6 

54 

29-9 

7  8 

24  4 

3  37 

3 

36-4 

ri- 1*22 

3 

37-6 

18 

'9 

57 

297 

'  8  9 

23  52 

3  34 

3 

37-2 

— 1 ' 1 7 

3 

36-4 

20 

*1 

55 

29-5 

9  1  o- 

24  4 

3  36 

3 

3  5 '4 

4-1-13 

3 

36-5 

20 

*o 

54 

29-3 

10  11 

23  57 

3  36 

3 

36'4 

-j-n6 

3 

37-6 

18 

•9 

49 

29' 5 

11  12 

24  I 

3  36 

3 

3  5*9 

+  r  12 

3 

37-0 

19 

*5 

5° 

29-6 

12  13 

24  9 

3  37 

3 

35-6 

+  i'°S 

3 

36-6 

J9 

'9 

5i 

29-6 

n  14 

2'3  49 

3  33 

3 

34' 76 

1*02 

3 

3  5'8 

20 

7 

52 

29'8 

14  15 

24  8 

3  37 

3 

3579 

+  1-02 

3 

36-8 

19 

7 

52 

30-1 

.  1 5 

24-  •  2 

3  36 

3 . 

35  70 

+  o-8o 

3 

36'5 

20 

*o 

54 

30-2 

16  17 

24  9 

3  38 

3 

36-64 

+0-58 

3 

37'2 

19 

*  3 

5*5 

30-1 

11)209 

•56 

19-509 

Second  Method. — Compsrifons  of  Mr.  Harrifon’s  Watch  with  Mean  Time. 


Obferved  Tranfit 

of  Sun  per 
Clock. 

Time  per  Clock 

at  comparifon 
with  Watch. 

Apparent  Time. 

Equation  of 
Time. 

Mean  Time. 

Time  per  Watch 
at  comparifon 
with  Clock. 

Watch  fall  for 
mean  Time. 

1 766. 

h.m.  s. 

h.  m.  s. 

h.m.  s. 

m.  s . 

h. 

m.  s. 

h.m.  s . 

m.  s. 

(J  May  6 

2  S3.  3o-2> 

3  39  1 

0  45  23-60 

3  39'8 

O 

41 43-3 

O  42  O 

0  l6'2 

?  -  7 

2  57  20-50 

3  12  34 

O  15  11*10 

3  45'° 

O 

11 26-1 

0  12  0 

0  3  3 '9 

ji  12 

3  437i 

3  28  33 

0  11  47-38 

3  59'32 

O 

7  48-0 

OIOO 

2  1 2*0 

%  1 5 

3  28  28-77 

3  45  20 

0  16  48-47 

4.  1*10 

O 

12  47-4 

0160 

3  12-6 

b  1 7 

3  36  21-83 

4  3  34 

0  27  7-68 

3  59'47 

O 

23  8-2 

O 

N 

O 

3  51'S 

S66 
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equal  altitudes  be  obferved  in  the  morning  and  afternoon, 
and  from  thence  find  the  correfted  time  of  noon,  as  di¬ 
rected  under  the  article  Astronomy,  vol.  ii.  p.455;  allb, 
let  the  fun’s  azimuth  be  obferved,  by  which,  the  variation 
of  the  com pafs  being  applied,  the  true  azimuth  at  the 
time  of  obfervation  will  be  obtained. 

Now,  to  the  conflant  logarithm  9-2219  add  the  propor¬ 
tional  log.  of  the  interval  of  time  between  the  equal  alti¬ 
tudes,  the  hours  and  minutes  being  confidered  as  minutes 
and  feconds  ;  the  prop.  log.  of  the  hourly  rate  of  failings 
the  log.  co-fine  of  the  fliip’s  latitude,  the  log.  fecant  of 
•  the  courfe,  and  the  log.  tangent  of  the  fun’s  azimuth ; 
the  fum,  rejefting  tens  in  the  index,  will  be  the  prop.  log. 
of  the  correction  anfweringto  the  change  of  latitude  ;  and 
to  the  fum  of  the  firft  four  logs,  add  the  log.  co-fecant  of 
the  courfe ;  the  fum,  rejefting  tens  in  the  index,  will  be 
the  prop.  log.  of  the  change  of  longitude.  The  firft  cor- 
reftion  is  to  be  added  to,  or  fubtrafted  from,  the  time  of 
noon  before  found,  accordingly  as  the  fliip’s  latitude  is 
increafing  or  diminif^ing;  and  the  fecond  correftion  is 
additive  or  fuhtradtive,  accordingly,  as  the  fliip’s  courfe 
has  been  in  the  eaftern  or  weftern  hemifphere.  Therefult 
thus  deduced  will  be  the  time  per  watch  of  apparent  noon, 
under  the  meridian  of  the  firft  place  of  obfervation. 

If  the  two  laft  corredtions  be  applied  with  a  contrary 
fign,  the  time  of  apparent  noon,  under  the  meridian  of 
the  fecond  place  of  obfervation,  will  be  obtained.  The 
firft  correftion  vanifhes,  if  the  courfe  made  good  between 
the  obfervations  is  either  due  eaft  or  weft  ;  and  the  fecond, 
if  the  fhip  fails  on  a  meridian. 

Example.  Auguft  7th,  1 804,  equal  altitudes  of  the  fun’s 
lower  limb  were  obferved,  whereof  the  means  w'ere  9h  14™ 
52s  A.M.  and  2h  48“  18s  P.M.  refpeftively,  the  correfted 
azimuth  of  the  fun  from  the  l’outh  was  69I0,  the  fhip’s 
courfe  during  the  elapfed  time  S.W.  by  W.  at  the  rate  of 
8-6  knots  per  hour,  and  the  fhip’s  latitude  and  longitude 
at  noon  were  390  18'  N.  and  310  24'  W.  refpeftively.  Re¬ 
quired  the  error  of  the  w-atch  for  apparent  noon,  under 
the  meridian  of  the  place  where  the  firft  fet  of  obfervations 
was  made? 

Conftant  logarithm  9-2219 
Int.oftime=z  sn33m1 
or  5m  33s  p.  log.  J  ~  1  5110 
Hourly  rate  of  fail-d 

ing  8r’  6m  or  8m  >=  3-3208 
36s  p.  log.  J 

Latitude  39° .1 8;, co- T9.8g85 


fine 


1-9423 

Gourfe  3  points-,  fe-  ?  „  r 

cant  -  5  0-0801  co-fecant 

Azimuth  69°  45', 
tangent 

Pirft  corredtion 

om  38s p.  log.  3  ^  +555 
Mean  of  the  morning  fet 

- afternoon  fet 

Tncorrect  time  of  noon 

Equation  of  equal  altitudes 
Equation  of  latitude 
Equation  of  longitude 
Time  per  watch  of  apparent  noon") 


1-9423 

o-2553 


|  0-4331  fee.  cor.  ira9s  P.L.  2-1976 
]zA 


9&  i4m  52s 


obfervation 

Watch  flow-  for  apparent  time 
Equation  of  time 

Watch  flow  for  mean  time 


2 

48 

18 

12, 

+ 

I 

OC»  <_Kl 

00  -vj  {jrt 

— 

I 

9 

I  I 

59 

55 

5 

•  5 

23- 

5 

28 

The  problem  may  otherwife  be  performed,  by  eftimating 
how  many  minutes  the  fun  is  higher  or  lower,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  change  of  latitude  in  the  elapfed  time,  at  the 
inftant  it  will  attain  the  correfponding  altitude  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon,  and  letting  the  index  of  the  quadrant  accordingly. 
This  quantity  may  be  found  with  fufiicient  accuracy  from 
a  traverfe-table. 


2.  To  find  the  Longitude  at  Sea  by  a  Time-keeper. — Obferve 
the  altitude  of  the  fun’s  limb,  either  in  the  morning  or 
evening,  w’hen  it  is  at  leaf?:  three  points  of  the  compafs 
from  the  meridian,  and  note  the  time  when  it  was  ob¬ 
ferved  by  the  time-keeper.  Multiply  the  daily  rate  of 
the  watch  by  the  number  of  days  which  have  elapfed  fince 
that  on  which  the  laft  obfervation  was  made  for  finding 
it,  and  add  the  produdt  to  the  time  fhown  by  the  watch 
w’hen  the  fun’s  altitude  was  obferved,  if  the  -watch  be 
lofing,  but  fubtraft  it  from  that  time  if  the  watch  be 
gaining.  To  the  fum,  or  remainder,  add  what  the  watch 
was  too  (low,  or  fubtraft  from  it  what  the  watch  was  too 
fall,  for  mean  time  at  the  place  where  its  rate  was  found, 
on  the  day  when  the  laft  obfervation  was  made  for  finding 
it,  and  the  refult  will  be  the  mean  time  at  the  place  when 
the  fun’s  altitude  was  obferved.  To  this  time  add  the 
longitude  of  the  place  in  time,  where  the  rate  of  the  watch 
was  found,  if  it  be  weft  ;  or  fubtraft  the  longitude  in  time 
from  it,  if  it  be  eaft,  and  the  fum  or  remainder  will  be 
the  mean  time  at  Greenwich.  To  this  time  find  the  fun’s 
declination,  (Astronomy,  vol.  ii.  p.  431,)  and  correft 
the  obferved  altitude  of  the  fun’s  limb  for  the  dip  of  the 
horizon,  refraftion, parallax, and  femi-diameter,  with  which, 
the  latitude  of  the  fhip,  and  the  fun’s-  declination,  find  the 
mean  time  at  the  flrip.  Then  take  the  difference  between 
the  mean  time  at  the  fhip  and  the  mean  time  at  Green¬ 
wich;  and  it  will  be  the  longitude  of  the  fliip  in  time; 
eaft  if  the  time  at  the  fliip  be  greater  than  the  time  at 
Greenwich,  but  w'eft  if  it  be  lefs.  ' 

Example.  After  having  found  the  rate  of  a  chrono¬ 
meter  to  be  gaining  is"67,  and  that  it  was  too  fall  for 
mean  time  at  Barbadoes,  on  the  31ft  of  December,  1793, 
by  4,11  ,m  49s-7,  let  us  fuppofe  that  on  the  4th  of  February, 
1794,  in  the  afternoon,  latitude  440  26'  N.  the  following 
obfervations  were  taken :  What  was  the  longitude  of  the 
fliip;  the  height  of  the  oblerver’s  eye  above  the  lurface 
of  the  fea  being  ai  fe.et  ? 

Chr.  too  fall,  Dec.  31,  1793,  4him49a-7 
Gain  to  Feb.  4,  1794,  =  ?  ,  - 

is-67  X  35d  -  -  J  *  5  3 

Time-keep,  too  faft,  Feb.  4,  4  2  48  ■% 


Times  by 
the  Watch. 

Alt.  of  the 
Q’sL.  L. 

5n  2m5is 

3  44 

4  4° 
,5  49 

9°i  7'  15" 
9  8  45 

8  59  3° 

8  50  00 

4)17  4 

36  15  30 

5416 
4  2  48 

9  3  5- 

+  6  i5 

1  128 

3  58  45 

910  7 

5013 

Sun’s  femi-diameter  - 
Sun’s  horizontal  parallax  - 

Dip  of  the  horizon  4'  22"  ? 


Refraction  - 


5  48 


Correftion  of  the  fun’s  alt. 

True  altitude. 

Longitude  of  Barbadoes  W. 


1 6'  1 6" 
'  9 
16  25 


6  15 


Mean  time  at  Greenwich 


Sun’s  declination  for  noon  at  Greenwich 
Correftion  for  Time  at  Greenwich  -  - 

Sun’s  correft  declination  — 


Ship’s  latitude  44  26  N.  fecant 


Co-latitude 


900 

'00' 

44 

26 

45 

34 

l6 

OO 

29 

9  : 

1 6°  3'  24"S* 
—  3  31 

J 5  59  53  S. 


10-14626 


30-01715 


menu.  aniLuue  29  34  4VS44  f  334!  3  log.  4-52393,. 

Sun  s  obf.  alt.  9  10  N.S.  1  5931  3  a  ^  j 


Apparent  time  at  the  fhip 
Equation  of  time  add 

Mean  time  at  the  fhip 
Mean  time  at  Greenwich. 

Longitude  in  time 


jh-jgm  29s  Log.  rifing  4-68734 


14 

26 

4 

10 

55 

S 

0 

13 

O 

49 

iS 

=ri2°i9'iW; 
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Ir?  pradice  it  will  be  found  very  convenient  to  have  a 
Table  conftructed,  fhowing  the  error  of  the  chronometer 
at  the  noon  of  every  day  for  leveral  weeks,  or  during  the 
efti  mated  time  of  the  run  to  a  place  where  its  error 
and  rate  can  be  again  fettled.  To  this  Table  a  column 
fhould  be  added,  containing  its  hourly  rate  continued  up 
to  24.  hours. 

Thus,  fuppofmg  the  daily  rate-  of  a  chronometer,  de¬ 
duced  from  a  feries  of  obfervations,  was  —  4?' 72,  and  its 
error  for  mean  time.  May  9,  1802,  at  noon  was  3m  58^6 
flow  ;  then  we  fliall  have  the  fubjoined  Table ;  viz. 


Error  of  Chronometer  at  Mean  Noon. 

Hourly  Rate. 

(J  May 

9 

Error 

3m 

58-6 

I 

hour  — 

0s  *2 

9  - 

10. 

— 

“ 

4 

3  '3 

2 

-  = 

0  -4 

%  ~ 

I  I 

— 

— 

4 

8  -o 

3 

• —  — 

0  °6 

9  - 

I  2 

— 

4 

12  '8 

.  4 

—  =: 

0  -8 
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— 

= 

4 

17  ‘5 

5 

—  = 

I  *o 

O  — 

14 

— 

— 

4 

22  *2 

6 

—  “ 
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D  — 

15 

— 

4 

26  -9 

7 

—  = 

1  ’4 

8  - 

l6 

— 

4 

31  ‘6 

8 

—  — 

i  *6 

9  - 

17 

— 

4 

36  -4 

9 

—  — 

1  -8 

%  - 

18 

— 

4 

41  -i 

IO 

— 

2  ’O 

9  - 

!9 

— 

— 

4 

45  '8 

I  I 

—  — 

2  *  2 

b  - 

20 

— 

Z7~. 

4 

50  *5 

I  2 

—  ~ 

2  ’4 

In  all  calculations,  where  the  time  is  afcertained  from 
an  obfervation  of  the  fun’s  or  of  a  ftar’s  altitude  taken  at 
a  diftance  from  the  meridian,  the  accuracy  of  the  refult 
w  ill  entirely  depend  on  the  accuracy  of  the  obfervation 
which  furnifhed  the  data  ;  it  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmoft 
importance,  that  the  heavenly  body  ihould  be  in  a  fitua¬ 
tion,  or  azimuth  line,  in  which  its  change  of  altitude  is 
the  greateft  pofiible  in  a  given  time ;  this  precife  fituation 
in  the  diurnal  or  nocturnal  arc  of  any  body,  depends 
partly  on  the  -latitude  of  the  place  of  obfervation,  and 
partly  on  the  object’s  declination;  but,  in  all  the  heavenly 
objects,  the  fituation  alluded  to,  is  when  they  are  in  the 
prime  vertical ;  i.  e.  when  they  are  either  due  eaft  or  due 
welt  of  the  oblerver;  therefore,  the  nearer  the  obferved 
objedt  is  to  the  prime  vertical,  provided  it  be  not  too  near 
the  horizon,  fo  as  to  be  too  much  affedled  by  refraction, 
the  more  likely  will  the  determined  time  be  to  be  accurate. 
Dr.  Mackay,  in  Table  XXV.  of  his  Theory  and  Practice 
of  finding  the  Longitude,  p,  56,  vol.  ii.  has  given  us  “  the 
altitude  to  be  obferved,  in  order  to  afcertain  the  apparent 
time  with  the  greateft  accuracy,”  which  Table  is  very 
convenient  for  determining  very  'nearly  when  any  hea¬ 
venly  objedt  is  due  eait  or  weft.  And  Jofeph  de  Mendoza 
.Rios,  efq.  has  given  not  only  the  requilite  altitudes,  but 
alfo  the  correfponding  diftances  from  noon  in  time  in  a 
parallel  column,  with  the  fame  arguments  and  mode  of 
arrangement,  in  Table  XXVIII.  of  his  valuable  and  very 
cheap  volume.  This  volume  contains  a  complete  collec¬ 
tion  of  Tables  for  navigation  and  nautical  aftronomy,  that 
no  navigator  Ihould  be  without.  Indeed  the  commiffion- 
ers  of  the  board  of  longitude,  and  the  court  of  directors 
of  the  Eaft-India  company,  with  a  liberality  charafteriftic 
of  the  Englilh  nation,  have  enabled  the  author  (who  as 
liberally  gives  up  his  right  to  the  benefits  of  his  labours) 
to  give,  for  we  can  hardly  fay  fell,  to  the  world  the  work 
in  queltion  for  one-third  of  its  real  value,  as  an  encou¬ 
ragement  to  nautical  fcience. 

From  what  we  have  fhown  of  the  prefent  highly-im¬ 
proved  ftate  of  machines  for  meafuring  time,  we  are  jufti- 
fied  in  concluding  with  the  following  quotation  from  M. 
de  Lalande :  “  Harrifon  made  marine  watches  which  do 
notvary  a  minute-in  five  months’  navigation.  Le  Roy  and 
Berthoud  have  made  fimilar  ones  in  France;  and  now  it 
is  aCtualiy  polfible  to  make  a  tour  of  the  terraqueous  globe 
without  entertaining  the  leaft  doubt  as  to  the  longitude. 
To  know  what  the  hour  is  on-board  a  velfel,  there  is  not 
even  need  of  calculation  ;  the  Horary  Tables  that  Mad. 
de  Lalande  has  publifhed,  give  the  hour  to  a  fecond  in  all 
countries  of  the  globe.  Clocks  have  bee.n  brought  to  fuch 
a  degree  of.  perfection,  as  not  to  vary  a  fecond  per  day  in 
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the  courfe  of  a  year;  I  have  even  one  which  has  been  forty 
years  at  the  fame  fecond.  Encouraged  by  the  perfection 
of  the  inftruments,  aftronomers  have  acquired  fo  conftant 
and  familiar  a  ufe  o t  them,  that  they  can  divide  a  fecond 
of  time  into  ten  parts  without  erring  one-tenth.”  Con- 
fiderations  on  Aftronomy  by  Lalande,  1803. 

For  the  benefit  of  thofe  who  defire  fuller  information 
upon  every  point  which  relates  to  clock  and  watch¬ 
making,  we  fliall  fubjoin  an  extenfive  chronological  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  chief  writings  relating  to  it,  both  in  theory 
and  praftice. 

Carmen  de  Aftronomico  Horologio  Argentoratenfi, 
fcriptum  a  M.  Nicodemo  Frifchlino  Balingenfi,  Academia: 
Tubingenfis  Profefiore.  A.  D.  1575. 

Defcriptio  brevis  et  fucci-nCta  Horologii  rariftimi  asque 
ac  pretiofiflimi,  ab  ingeniofiflimo  mechanico  Jo.  Divide 
Lieberkiihn  conftruCti.  1576. 

Conradi  Dafypodii  Heron  Mechanicus.  Ejufdem  Horor 
logii  aftronomiei,  &c.  1580. 

Brevis  Defcriptio  artificiofi  novi  et  aftronomiei  Auto- 
mati  Horologii,  cujus  iimile  ante  hac  non  exftitit;  Jacobi 
Cunonis.  1581. 

Traite  de  Geometric  et  d’Horologiographie  pratique, 
par  Jean  Bullant.  1602. 

Horologium  altronomicum  Upfalienfe,  cujus  artificiofi fli- 
maftruCtura,  analyfis,  et  ufus,&c.  Laurent.  Fornelio.  1630. 

Jo.  Sarazini  Horographum  Catholicum  feu  Univerlale, 
quo  omnia  Horologia  Sciotherica  del'cribuntur.  1G30. 

Le  nouveau  Sciatere  pour  fabriquer  d’Horloges.  1633. 

Athanafi  Kircheri  Ars  magnis  Lucis  et  Umbrae.  1646.. 

Johannis  Baptifta  Trotta  Novum  Horologium  NoCtur- 
nam  e  Stellis.  1651. 

Chriftiani  Hugenii  a  Zulichem  Conft.  F.  Horologium. 
1658.  It  was  in  this  elegant  little  piece  that  Huygens  firft 
treated  of  the  regulation  of  time  by  the  pendulum;  and 
on  this  he  entered  more  at  large  in  his  celebrated  work. 
Horologium  ofcillatorium. 

A  Narrative  concerning  the  Succefs  of  Pendulum- 
Watches  at  Sea  for  finding  the  Longitude,  by  Major 
Holmes.  Phil.  Tranf.  No.  1.  1665. 

Antonio  Tempera  l’Horologio  giufto  utilifiimo  a  navi- 
ganti.  1668. 

Chr.  Hugenii  Zulechemii  Conft.  F.  Horologium  ofcilla¬ 
torium,  five  de  Motu  Pendulorum  ad  Horplogia  aptato 
demonftrationes  geometricae.  Paris,  1673. 

I.  S.  Horological  Dialogues,  in  three  parts;  fhowing  the 
nature,  ufe,  and  right  managing,  of  clocks  and  watches : 
with  an  Appendix,  containing  Mr.  Oughtred’s  method 
for  calculating  of  numbers.  1675. 

Very  exaCl  Portable  Watches,  by  Mr.  Huygens.  Phil. 
Tranf.  No.  112.  A.  D.  1675. 

M.  Leibnitz  on  his  Portable  Watches.  Phil.  Tranf. 
No.  1 13.  A.  D.  1675. 

Compendium  Horologico-fciotericum  et  Geometricum, 
Chr.  Zuicker.  1675. 

Factum  de  M.  l’Abbe  de  Hautefeuille  touchant  les  Pen- 
dules  de  Poche,  contre  Mr.  Huyghens.  1675. 

M.  Campani  de  Alimenis  Horologium  folo  naturse  motu 
atque  ingenio,  & c.  1677. 

Traite  d’Horologiographie  du  Pere  de  la  Magdeleine. 
1680. 

D.  1. 1.  Becheri,  de  nova  Temporis  Dimetiendi  Ratione, 
et  accurata  Horologiorum  ConftruCtione,  Theoria  et  Ex- 
perientia.  Lond.  1680. 

Horologia  Seioterica  Prselibata  ad  delineandum  feiote- 
ricon  Declinationis  Solaris  quantum  indies  eft  perceptibi- 
lis,  per  N.  Hanbury.  Lond.  1683, 

Horologium  Horologiorum  deferiptum  et  explicatum, 
ab  Joanne  Bartholo.  Fichelli.  Venit.  1685. 

Henrici  Coetiii  Arnhemienfis  Horologiographia  plana, 
feu  Methodus  in  Superficiebus  Planis  omnia  Horologio¬ 
rum  Genera  deferibenda  Methodus.  Lugd.  Batav.  1689. 

Horological  Dilquilitions.  A  work  very  neceflary  for 
all  that  would  underftand  the  true  way  of  rightly  manag¬ 
ing  docks  and  watches.  By  John  Smidt,  C.M.  1694. 

j  idle 
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The  Artificial  Clock-maker,  a  treatife  of  watch  and 
clock-work,  by  W.  D.  [W.  Derham.]  1696.  This  ufeful 
little  work  has  gone  through  many  editions.  It  was 
tranilatcd  into  the  German  language  in  1708,  and  into 
the  French  in  1731. 

Remarques  fur  la  Conflruclion  des  Horloges  a  Pendnle, 
par  M.  de  la  Hire.  Mem.  R.  Acad.  1700,  p.  161. 

De  la  Figure  des  Fufees  des  Horloges  a  Reffort,  parM. 
Varignon.  Mem.  R.  Acad.  170a,  p.  122. 

The  Invention  of  making  Clocks  to  keep  Time  with 
the  Sun’s  apparent  Motion  aiferted  by  V/.  J.  Williamfon. 
Phil.  Tranf.  No.  363. 

Regie  artificielle  du  Terns  pour  apprendre  la  Divifion 
naturelle  et  artificielle  du  Terns,  et  connoitre  toutes  fortes 
d’Horloges  et  de  Montres,  et  la  maniere  de  s’en  fervir 
adroitement ;  par  H.  S.  deLondres.  Vienne,  1714.  This 
curious  work,  the  author  Henry  Sully,  went  through  va¬ 
rious  editions  in  different  languages. 

Conftruction  d’un  Horloge  qui  marque  he  Terns  vrai 
avec  le  moyen.  Par  M.  de  la  Hire.  Mem.  R.  Acad.  1717. 

Horologiographie  pratique,  ou  la  maniere  de  faire  des 
Horloges  a  Poids,  et  les  Montres  ;  par  le  religieux  Au- 
guftin  P.  B.  a  Rouen.  1719. 

Defcription  d’une  grande  et  marvelleufe  Horloge  porta¬ 
tive  en  Pendule,  la  plus  admirable  et  fuprenante  que  aye 
jamais  paru  au  monde:  digne  de  l’admiration  des  beaux 
efprits;  etant  l’unique  au  monde  d  e  fon  el'pece;  nouvelle 
parachevee  par  l’inventeur,  T.  Paftre,  ci-devant  marchand 
fabriquant  en  bas  de  foye  et  laine,  a  la  ville  de  Nimes  en 
Languedoc.  1721. 

Gonftruftion  nouvelle  de  trois  Montres  portatives,  d’un 
nouveau  Balancier  en  forme  de  Croix,  qui  fait  les  Ofcil- 
lations  des  Pendules  tres-petites,  & c.  par  M.  de  Haute- 
feuille.  1722. 

Defcription  d’une  Horloge  d’une  nouvelle  Invention 
pour  la  jufte  Mefure  du  Terns  fur  Mer;  par  Sully.  1726. 

A  Contrivance  to  avoid  the  Irregularities  in  a  Clock’s 
Motion,  occafioned  by  the  Aftion  of  Heat  and  Cold  on 
the  Pendulum-rod, by  George  Graham, watch-maker, F.R.S. 
Phil.  Tranf.  No.  392.  A.  D.  1726. 

Traite  general  des  Horloges;  par  le  Pere  Jaques- Alex¬ 
andre.  1734. 

M'oyens  de  conftruire  tin  Pendule  qui  ne  peut  s’alonger 
par  ia  Chaleur  nj  fe  racourcir  par  le  Froid  ;  par  M.  Cafiini. 
Mem.  R.  Acad.  1741. 

Traite  de  l’Horlogerie  mechanique  et  pratique,  approuve 
par  1’Academie  Royal  des  Sciences;  par  M.  Thiout  l’aine. 
*74T- 

[Much  alfo  on  the  fubjefls  of  pendulums,  fcapements, 
&c.  may  be  feen  in  the  account  of  Machines  et  Inventions 
approuvees  par  l’Acad.  Roy.  des  Sciences,  vol.  i.  to  v.] 

Joh.  George  Hartmanns  Klein-Uhrmachers  zu  Jena 
nbthiger  Unterricht  von  Verbeflerung  der  Sackuhren, 
durch  den  waagereChten  Stand,  Berechnung,  Aufarbeit- 
ung,  Beurtheilung,  Gebrauch,  Stellung,  Kennzeiclien, 
und  Probirung,  derfelben.  1752. 

Traite  d’Horlogerie,  par  J.  A.  le  Paute.  1755. 

Difcours  fur  l’Horlogerie,  et  Expofition  d’une  nouvelle 
Mechanique  de  Pendule,  approuvee  par  1’Academie  Roy. 
Par  le  fieur  Mazurier.  1756. 

Jul.  Le  Roy  Anweifung  dei  Einfachen  fowohl  als  Repe- 
■tiruhren  wohl  einzurichten  und  zu  gebrauchen.  Drefden, 
*759- 

L’art  de  Conduire  et  de  Regler  les  Pendules  et  les 
Montres,  &c.  par  Ferdinand  Berthoud.  1759. 

Molitor’s  Anweifung,  wie  Geh-,  Schlag-,  Repetir-,  und 
Sackuhren  richtig  berechnet,  probirt  und  traktirt  werden, 
Frankfurt,  1 762. 

Effai  fur  l’Horlogerie,  par  Fer.  Berthoud.  1763. 

Elements  of  Clock  and  Watch  Work,  by  Alexander 
Gumming.  1766. 

An  Account  of  the  Going  of  Mr.  Harrifon‘s  Watch  at 
the  Royal  Obfervatory  from  May  5th,  1766,  to  March  4th, 
1797,  Together  with  the  Original  Obfervations  and  Cal¬ 
culations  of  the  fame.  By  the  Rev.  Nevil  Mafkelyne, 
Altronomer  Royal,  & c.  1767. 
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Principles  of  Mr.  Harrifon’s  Time-keeper,  with  Plates 
of  the  fame,  publifhed  by  Order  of  the  Commiflloners  of 
Longitude.  1767, 

Remarks  on  a  Pamphlet  lately  publifned  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Maikelyne,  by  Mr.  Harrifon.  1768. 

A  Defcription  concerning  fuc’n  Mechanifm  as  will  afford 
a  nice  or  true  Menfuration  of  Time,  by  John  Harrilbn, 
1 7  7  5- 

Elfay  de  la  Montre  marine  de  M.  le  Roy.  Mem.  Roy. 
Acad.  1767. 

Relation  du  Voyage  de  M.  Caffmi,  fils,  fait  par  Ordre 
du  Roi,  pour  examiner  les  Montres  marines  de.M.  le  Roy 
l’aine.  Mem.  Roy  Acad.  1769. 

Suite  du  Precis  fur  les  Montres  marines,  avec  un  Sup¬ 
plement  au  Memoire  fur  la  meilleure  Maniere  de  mefurer 
le  Terns  au  Mer  ;  par  M.  le  Roy.  Leyd.  1776. 

Recherches  fur  le  vrai  Moyen  de  perfeftionner  les  Pen¬ 
dules  a  Secondes,  deltines  a  indiquer  les  Equations  jour- 
nalieres  du  Soleil,  &c.  par  Ridereau.  1770. 

On  the  Going  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  Pocket  Chronometer 
made  on  a  new  Conftruiffion  ;  by  Dr.  N.  Maikelyne.  1770. 

Defcription  nouvelle  de  la  Cathedrale  de  Strafbourg,  et 
de  fa  fameufe  Tour,  par  Jofeph  Schweighaeufer.  ’  1770. 

D’une  Montre  particuliere,  nommee  Almanach  en 
Montre,  ou  Montre  a  la  Jablonowiky;  par  Paifameat. 
1770- 

Steph.  Ramouiki  Experimenta  circa  Longitudinem  Pen- 
duli  fimplicis  minuta,  fecunda,  Kolae  et  Archangelopoli 
ofcillantis.  Nov.  Com.  Acad.  Petrop.  1771. 

Traite  des  Horloges  marines,  par  M.  Ferdinand  Ber¬ 
thoud.  1773,  1792,  and  1797. 

Eclairciifemens  fur  l’lnvention,  laTheorie,  la  Conllruc- 
tion,  et  les  Epreuves,  des  nouvelles  Machines  propofees 
en  France  pour  la  Determination  des  Longitudes  en  Mer 
par  le  Mefure  du  Terns,  par  M.  Ferd.  Berthoud.  1773. 

Introduction  to  the  mechanical  Part  of  Clock  and  Watch 
Work,  by  Thomas  Hatton.  Lond.  1773.  Now  very  fcarce. 

Leonh.  Euler,  de  Ofcillationibus  minimis  Penduli  quot- 
cunque  pondufeulis  onulti.  Nov.  Com.  Acad.  Petrop. 
1775- 

Leonh.  Euler,  de  Motu  ofcillatorio  binarum  lancium  ex 
Libra  fufpenfarum.  Nov.  Com.  Ac.  Petrop.  1775. 

Dan.  Bernoulli  Commentatio  phyfico-mechanica,  See, 
Nov.  Corn.  Acad.  Petrop.  1775. 

Reflexions  fur  1’Echappement,  par  M.  de  la  Grange. 
Mem.  Acad.  Berlin.  1777. 

Dan.  Bernoulli  Specimen  Philofophicum  de  Compenfa- 
tionibus  Horologicis  et  veriori  Menfuria  Temporis.  Act. 
Acad.  Imp.  Petrop.  1777. 

Lettre  de  M.  Magellan  a  M.  le  Chevalier  de  Bory,  de 
l’Academie  Royale  des  Sciences,  relativement  a  la  Montre 
marine  de  M.  Mudge.  Inferted  in  Rozier’s  Obfervations 
fur  la  Phyfique,  &c.  tom.  xi.  1778. 

Abraham  Gotthelf  Kaftner,  fiber  die  Aenderung  des 
Ganges  der  Pendeluhren  un  Sommer  und  Winter.  Got¬ 
tingen,  1778. 

Various  papers  relative  to  the  contrivances  in  watch- 
work,  by  Frangois  Arlaud,  Frangois  Callet,  &c.  in  the  Me- 
moires  de  la  Societe  etablie  ii  Geneve  pour  l’Encourage- 
ment  des  Arts  et  de  1’ Agriculture,  tom.  i.  ii.  See.  1778. 

Leonhard  Euler  de  Motu  ofcillatorio  Pendulorum  ex 
Filo  tenfo  dependentium.  Abt.  Acad.  Imp.  Petrop.  1779 
and  1786. 

Defcription  d’une  Machine  pour  refendre  plufieurs 
Roues  d’Horlogerie  en  meme  temps,  inventee  par  M.  Pin- 
geron,  capitaine  de  l’artillerie,  &c.  1780. 

Balancier  de  Pendule  a  Secondes  d’une  nouvelle  Con- 
ftruftion,  par  Grenier.  Rouen,  1780. 

L’Art  de  faire  les  Refforts  de  Montres,  fuivi  de  la  Ma¬ 
niere  de  faire  les  Petits  Reiforts  de  Repetitions  et  des 
Refforts  Spiraux ;  par  W.  Blakey.  Amft.  1780. 

A  Letter  from  Mr.  Chriftian  Mayer,  Aftronomer  to  the 
Eleffor  Palatine,  to  Mr.  N.  N.  on  the  Going  of  a  new 
Pendulum  Clock,  made  by  Mr.  John  Arnold,  and  let  up 
in  the  Elector’s  Obfervatory  at  Manheim,  [Tran Hated 
from  the  German.)  London,  1781, 

Der 
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Der  neue  Englifche  Uhrmaclier,  oder  vollftancfige  An- 
■weifung  alle  Geh-,  Schlag-,  und  Repetiruhren  richtig  zu 
berechnerr  und  gehorig  zufammenzufetzen,  nebft  der 
Befchreibung  einer  Univerfal-Sonnenuhr,  mit  nothigen 
Kupfern,  & c.  1781. 

Extrait  d’une  Lettre  de  M.  L.  H.  Magellan,  fur  la  Pre¬ 
ference  des  Grands  Arcs  de  Vibration  pour  le  Regularity 
des  Pen  dales  Aftronomlques,  avec  la  Defcription  d’uii 
Echappement  libre,  pour  des  petites  Pendules  a  Demi- 
i'econdes,  qui  battent  des  Secondes  entieres.  Inferted  in 
tom.  xx.  of'Roziers  Obfervations  1782. 

Nic.  Fufs  Determinatio  Motuum  Penduli  compofiti  bi- 
fili  ex  prim  is  mechanicae  principiis  petita.  Nov.  Acl.  Pe- 
trop.  tom.  i.  1783. 

Three  Regilters  of  a  Pocket  Chronometer,  by  Count 
Bruhi.  2785.  » 

Memoire  fur  PHorlogerie  ;  contenant  tine  Nouvelle 
ConftruCrion  des  Montres  fimples  et  a  repetition  a  Roues 
de  rencontre,  approuvees  par  l’Acad.  Roy.  des  Sciences. 
Par'Helfen.  1785. 

Der  Selbftlehrende  Uhrmaclier,  oder  genugthuende  an- 
weifung,  alle  fchlag-,  geh-,  repetir-,  und  fonnen-uhren 
richtig  zu  berechnen,  nebll  alien  vortheilen,  auf  die  neu- 
elte  und  einfachfte  art  lie  zu  verfertigen  oline  einen  wei- 
tern  mundlichen  unterricht  notliig  zu  haben.  Von  einem 
Freunde  der  Kunlle.  1786. 

Defcription  of  the  two-part  Chime-Clock  invented  by 
Robert  Sampfon.  Tran  factions  of  the  Society  for  the  En¬ 
couragement  of  Arts,  &c.  for  1786,  vol.  iv.  [Defcrip- 
tions  of  many  other  ingenious  inventions  of  Englifli  ar- 
'ti its  may  likewife  be  found  in  the  different  volumes  of 
the  Tranfaftions  of  this  refpedtable  and  ufcful  Society.] 

An  Account  and  Defcriptions  of  three  Pendulums  in¬ 
vented  and  conftructed  by  John  Crofthwaite.  Tranf. 
Roy.  Irifh.  Acad.  1788. 

Horlogerie  Pratique,  a  1’Ufage  des  Apprentifs  et  des 
Amateurs,  par  M.  Viontaux  ;  Touloufe,  1788. 

Tratado  general  y  matematico  de  la  Reloxeria,  &c.  Em. 
de  Cercella  e  Icoaga.  Madrid,  1789. 

Sopra  la  Teoria  de  Pendoli  e  Sulla  Legge  della  Forza 
centripeta  proporzionale  alia  femplice  diltanza  del  centra 
e  fulla  fua  Applicazione  alia  Dottrina  de’  Pendoli ;  Gre- 
goria  Fontana.  Pavia,  1789. 

Whiteliurlt’s  Verfnch  durch  Zeitmeflung  unverander- 
liche  malfe  zu  erhaiten ;  uberletzt  von  J.  H.  Wiedmann. 
Nurnberg,  1790. 

Differtation  fur  PHorlogerie,  par  Fr.  Huet.  1791. 

Tratado  methodico  de  la  Reloxeria  Simple;  Chabolt. 
Madrid,  1791. 

Der  Uhrmaclier,  See.  by  J.  G.  Geifsler.  1793-1799. 

Account  of  a  new  Pendulum,  by  Geo.  Fordyce,  M.  D. 
F.  R.  S.  Phil.  Tranf.  1794. 

Investigations,  founded  on  the  Theory  of  Motion,  for 
determining  the  Times  of  Vibrations  of  Watch-balances, 
by  Geo.  Atwood,  F.  R.S.  Phil.  Tranf.  1794. 

Beytrag  zur  Zeitmefs-kunft,  fur  Freunde  und  liebha- 
ber  von  Uhrwerken  aller  Art.  Friedrich  Augult  Schmidt. 
Leipzig,  1797. 

VerJuch  einer  Gefcbichte  der  entftlehung  und  Fortf- 
chritte  der  theoretifehe-praktifehen  Uhrmacherkunft.  Job. 
Heinr.  Mortitz  Poppe.  Gottingen,  1797. 

Theoretifch-praktilches  Worterbuch  der  Uhrmaker- 
kunft,  &c.  by  the  fame.  Leipzig,  1800,  1801. 

Parr’s  Treatife  on  Pocket- Watches.  1804.  An  unfi- 
nillied  work. 

Principes  generaux  de  l’exafte  Mefuredu  Temps  par  les 
Horloges.  Par  Urbain  Jurgenfeil,  horloger.  Copenhagen, 
1805. 

The  article  Watch-work  in  the  Supplement  to  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  different  parts  of  Nicholfon’s 
Philofophical  Journal,  and  Tilloch’s  Philofophical  Maga¬ 
zine,  and  the  articles  Chronometer  and  Clock  in  Rees’s 
New  Cyclopfcdia  ;  contain  much  ufeful  information  on 
the  Subjects  of  pendulums,  icapements,  See. 

HOROM'ETER,  f.  [from  uea.,  Gr.  an  hour,  and  ut~ 
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r^ov,  a  meafure.]  An  inftrument  to  meafure  the  hours,  an 
instrument  to  meafure  time  by  hours. 

HOROM'ETRY,yS  [barometric,  Fr.  and  f/srgEW,  Gr. 
to  meafure.].  The  art  of  meafuring  hours. — It  is  .no  eafy 
wonder  how  the  horomclry  of  antiquity  discovered  not  this 
artifice.  Brown. 

HOR'ONAIM,  a  city  of  the  Moabites.  Ifa.xv.  5.  Jer. 
xlviii.  33,  34. 

HOR'ONITE, _/!  An  inhabitant  of  Horonaim. 
HOROP'TER,  f.  in  optics,  a  right  line  drawn  through 
the  point  of  concourle  parallel  to  that  which  joins  the, 
centre  of  the  eye;  the  line  that  bounds  diftiiidt  Vifiori. 
HOROS'COPAL,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  horoscope. 
HOR'OSCOPE,  f.  [horofeope,  Fr.  io^oo-xotto;,  Gr.]  The 
configuration  of  the  planets  at  the  hour  of  birth.  See 
the  article  Astrology,  vol.  ii.  p.  309. 

Him  born  beneath  a  boding  horofeope, 

His  lire,  the  blear-ey’d  Vulcan  of  a  fhop, 

From  Mars  his  forge  fent  to  Minerva’s  fchool.  Dry  Jen. 
The  Greek  names  this  the  horofeope ; 

This  governs  life,  and  this  marks  out  our  parts. 

Our  humours,  manners,  qualities,  and  arts.  Creech. 

HOROSCOP'IST,  f.  One  who  is  Skilled  in  horofeopes 
Scott. 

HOROU'CE,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Braclaw:  fifty-two  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Braclaw. 

HORP  (Le),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Mayenne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  di  Shaft, 
of  Vilainea  two  leagues  and  a  half  north-weft  of  Viiaine. 

HOR'REBOW  (Peter),  a  Danilh  aftronomer,  bom  of 
humble  parents  at  Lregfted  in  Jutland.  He  firft  ftudied 
at  Aalburg;  after  which  he  applied  to  philolophy,  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  theology,  at  Copenhagen.  In  1714  he  was 
appointed  profefl'or  of  mathematics  ;  and  in  1725  he  took 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  and  was  elefted  a  member  of  the 
Danifli  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  died  in  1764,  at  the 
great  age  of  eighty-five.  Horrebow  firft  remarked  the 
aberration  of  the  fixed  liars;  the  theory  of  which  was  af¬ 
terwards  improved  by  Dr.  Bradley.  His  principal’  works 
are,  1.  Mfcdlanca:  Paradoxorum  Philo/ op hicorum  Decades  X. 
Hafn.  1704,  4to.  2.  Prodromus  Geometries  enucleates  ex  The - 
oria  Triangulorum  Retangulorum,  (Be.  1713,  4to.  3.  Coperni¬ 
cus  Triumphans, Jive  de  Parallaxi  Orbis  Annui,  (3c.  1721,  8  vo. 
4.  Artium  AJlronomia,  five  Elemcnta  Afironomix  ex  Obfervati - 
onibus,  173a,  8vo.  5.  Elementa  Mathefcos,  (3c.  1732,  and. 
1737,  8vo.  6.  Clavis  AJlronomia ,  five  Afironomice  Pars  Ply- 
fica,  1735,  eiud.  1740,  4to.  7.  Opera  Mathematico-phyfica, 
1740-1742,  vol.  iii.  4to.  cum  fig. 

HORREN'DOUS,  adj.  [Lat.]  Horrible,  dreaded.  Scott. 
HOR'RENT,  adj.  [ horrens ,  Lat.  Horrentia  pilis  agmina.] 
Pointed  outwards ;  bridled  with  points ;  a  word  .perhaps 
introduced  by  Milton  : 

Him  a  globe 

Of  fiery  feraphim  incircled  round 

With  bright  emblazonry  and  horrent  arms.  Milton. 

HOR'RIBLE,  adj.  \horrible,  Fr.  horribilis,  Lat.]  Dread¬ 
ful;  terrible;  Shocking;  hideous;  enormous. — Eternal 
happinefs  and  eternal  mifery,  meeting  with  a  perfuafiora 
that  the  foul  is  immortal,,  are,  of  all  other,  the  firft  the 
molt  defirable,  and  the  latter  the  mod  horrible ,  to  humajs 
appjehenfion.  South. 

A  dungeon  horrible  on  all  Tides  round, 

As  one  great  furnace  flamed.  Milton. 

HOR'RIBLENESS,^  Dreadfulnefis ;  hideoufnefs ;  ter- 
viblenefs ;  fearfulnefs.  _  . 

HOR'RIBLY,  adv.  Dreadfully;  hideoully : 

What  hideous  noife  was  that  ? 

Horribly  loud !  Milton. 

Dreadful  to  a  degree. — The  contagion  of  thefe  ill  prece¬ 
dents,  both  in  civility  and  virtue,  horribly  infefts  children. 
Locke. 
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HOR'RID,  adj.  [horridus,  Lat.]  Hideous ;  dreadful ; 


(hocking : 

Horror  on  them  fell, 

And  horrid  fympathy. 

Milton. 

Shocking;  offenfive ;  unpleafing: 

Already  I  your  tears  furvey, 

Already  hear  the  horrid  things  they  fay. 

Pope. 

Rough ;  rugged : 

Horrid  with  fern,  and  intricate  with  thorn, 
Few  paths  of  human  feet,  or  tracks  of  beafts, 

were  worn. 

Dryden. 

HORRID'XTY,/  Horriblenefs. 

HOR'RIDLY,  adv.  Dreadfully;  fhockingly. 

HOR'RIDNESS,  f.  [from  horrid .]  Hideoufnefs;  enor¬ 
mity. — A  bloody  defigner  fuborns  his  inftrument  to  take 
away  fuch  a  man’s  life,  and  the  confefl'or  reprefents  the 
horridnefs  of  the  fact,  and  brings  him  to  repentance.  Ham¬ 
mond. 

HORRIF'EROUS,  adj.  [ horror ,  Lat.  dread,  and  fero, 
to  bring.]  Bringing  horror ;  producing  horror. 

HORRIF'IC,  adj.  [ horrijicus ,  Lat.]  Caufing  horror: 
His  jaws  horrific,  arm’d  with  three-fold  fate. 

Here  dwells  the  direful  (hark.  Thomfon. 

HORRIPILATION,  f.  [from  homo,  Lat.  to  brittle, 
and  pilus,  hair.]  The  riling  of  the  hair  on  any  l'udden 
fright.  Bailey. 

HORRIS’ONOUS,  adj.  \_horrifonus,  Lat.]  Sounding 
dreadfully. 

HOR'ROR,yi  [ horror ,  Lat.  horreur,  Fr.]  Terror  mixed 
with  deteftation;  a  paffion  compounded  of  fear  and  hate, 
both  ttrong  : 

Doubtlefs  all  fouls  have  a  furviving  thought, 

Therefore  of  death  we  think  with  quiet  mind ; 

But,  if  we  think  of  being  turn’d  to  naught, 

A  trembling  horror  in  our  fouls  we  find.  Davies. 

■Dreadful  thoughts : 

I  have  fupt  full  with  horrors : 

Direnefs,  familiar  to  my  llaught’rous  thoughts, 

Cannot  once  ftart  me.  Shahefpeare. 

Gloom  ;  drearinefs : 

Her  gloomy  prefence  faddens  all  the  fcene, 

Shades  ev’ry  flow’r,  and  darkens  ev’ry  green ; 

Deepens  the  murmurs  of  the  falling  floods, 

And  breathes  a  browner  horror  on  the  woods.  Pope. 

[In  medicine.]  Such  a  fhuddering  or  quivering  as  pre¬ 
cedes  an  ague-fit;  a  fenfe  of  fhuddering  or  fhrinking. 
Quincy. — All  objects  of  the  fenfes,  which  are  very  offen- 
five,  do  caufe  the  lpirits  to  retire ;  and,  upon  their  flight, 
the  parts  are  in  fome  degree  deftitute,  and  fo  there  is  in¬ 
duced  in  them  a  trepidation  and  horror.  Bacon. 

HOR'ROX  (Jeremiah),  an  eminent  Englifh  aftrono- 
mer,  born  at  Toxteth,  near  Liverpool,  about  the  year 
1619.  He  was  fent  very  young  to  Emanuel  college,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  where  he  fpent  a  confiderable  time  in  academical 
ftudies.  About  the  year  1633,  he  began  to  apply  himfelf 
to  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy ;  in  which  he  was  making  a  very 
great  and  early  proficiency,  when  he  was  fuddenly  cut  off  by 
death  in  1640-1,  at  the  age  of  only  twenty-two.  Not  many 
days  before,  he  had  finifhed  his  Venus  in  Sole  vi/a-,  his  ob¬ 
servations  on  which  were  made  at  Hool,  near  Liverpool. 
This  treatife  was  publifhed  at  Dantzic,  in  1662,  by  Heve- 
iius,  together  with  his  own  Mercurius  in  Sole  vifus,  and  il- 
hi fixated  with  that  aftronomer’s  annotations.  Mr.  Hor- 
rox’s  other  papers  which  are  ft  ill  extant,  were  digeffed  and 
publifhed  by  Dr.  Wallis,  in  1673,  under  the  title  of  Opera 
Pojlhuma,  &c.  410.  There  are  two  things  which  will  long 
ferve  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  ingenious  young 
man  One  is,  that  he  was  the  firll  who  ever  predicted  or 
law  the  paflage  of  Venus  over  the  fun’s  diik  ;  and  though 
he  was  not  apprifed  of  the  grand  ule  that  was  to  be  made 
of  it,  in  difcovering  the  parallax  and  diltance  of  the  fun 
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and  planets,  yet  he  made  from  it  many  ufeful  obfervations, 
corrections,  and  improvements,  in  the  theory  of  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  planet  Venus.  The  other  memorable  cir- 
cumftance  is,  his  new  theory  of  lunar  motions,  which 
Newton  lfimfelf  made  the  ground-work  of  all  his  aftro¬ 
nomy  relative  to  the  moon  ;  always  fpeaking  of  Mr.  Hor- 
rox  as  a  genius  of  the  firft  rank. 

IIOR'SA,  a  famous  Saxon  commander,  brother  to  Hen- 
gift,  fo  called  from  the  figure  of  a  horfe  which  he  and 
his  brother  had  upon  their  coats  of  arms. 

HORSE,  f.  [hopp,  Sax.]  Tlfe  moft  ufeful,  elegant,  and 
noble,  of  all  quadrupeds;  of  which  mare  is  the  female. 
The  word  is  often  ufed  in  the  plural  fenfe,  but  with  a  lin¬ 
gular  termination ;  for  horfes,  horfemen,  or  cavalry. — The 
armies  were  appointed,  confifting  of  twenty-five  thoufand 
horfe  and  foot,  for  the  repulfing  of  the  enemy  at  their 
landing.  Bacon's  War  with  Spain. 

Tli’  Arcadian  horfe 

With  ill-fuccefs  engage  the  -Latin  force.  Dryden 


Something  on  which  any  thing  is  fupported :  as,  a  horfe 
to  dry  clothes  on.  A  wooden  machine  which  foldiers 
ride  by  way  of  punilhment.  It  is  lometimes  called  a  tim¬ 
ber  mare.  In  a  fiiip,  a  rope  made  fait  to  one  of  the  forer 
mail  Ihrouds,  having  a  dead  man’s  eye  at  its  end,  through 
which  the  pendant  of  the  fprit-fail  Iheet  is  reeved. 

To  HORSE,  v.  a.  To  mount  upon  a  horfe;  to  furnilh 
with  a  horfe. — After  a  great  fight  there  came  to  the  camp 
of  Gonfalvo,  the  great  captain,  proudly  horfe d  and  armed. 
Bacon. — To  carry  on  the  back. — That  treat  of  the  difeom- 
fiting  of  keepers,  horfing  the  deer  on  his  own  back,  and 
making  off  with  equal  refolution  and  fuccefs.  Butler. — To 
fit  altride  any  thing  : 

Stalls,  bulks,  window's, 

Are  fmother’d,  leads  are  fill’d,  and  ridges  hors'd, 

With  variable  complexions;  all  agreeing 
In  earneftnefs  to  lee  him.  Shahefpeare 


To  cover  a  mare. — If  you  let  him  out  to  horfe  more  mares 
than  your  own,  you  muft  feed  him  well.  Mortimer. 

For  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Horfe,  with  its  varieties, 
and  different  fpecies,  fee  the  article  Eouus,  vol.  vi.  p.  8S5— 
890;  and  for  the  Anatomy  of  the  Horfe,  and  the  Patho- 
logy,  qr  Difeafes  incident  to  Horfes  in  general,  and  me¬ 
thods  of  cure,  fee  the  article  Farriery,  vol.  vii.  p.  223— 
263,  with  the  fet  of  anatomical  Diffeftions  correfpondent 
thereto. 

Mr.  Aftley,  in  his  i‘  Syftem  of  Equeftrian  Education,” 
has  given  us  the  following  juft  and  genuine  character  of 
the  horfe  :  “  This  generous  and  ferviceabie  creature  pof- 
fefles  the  courage  of  the  lion,  the  fieetnefs  of  the  deer,  the 
ftrength  of  the  ox,  and  the  docility  of  the  fpaniel;  by  his 
aid,  men  become  more  acquainted  with  each  other;  he 
not  only  bears  us  through  foreign  climes,  but  likewife  la¬ 
bours  in  the  culture  of  our  foil  ;  draws  our  burdens  and 
ourfelves;  carries  us  for  our  amufement  and  our  exercife; 
and,  both  in  the  fports  of  the  field  and  on  the  turf,  exerts 
himfelf  with  an  emulation,  that  evinces  how  eagerly  am¬ 
bitious  he  is  to  pleafe  and  to  gratify  the  defires  of  his 
mafter.  He  is  both  our  (lave  and  our  guardian;  he  gives 
profit  to  the  poor,  and  pleafure  to  the  rich ;  in  our  health 
he  forwards  our  concerns,  and  in  our  ficknefs  lends  his 
wdlling  affiftance  for  our  recovery.  This  fine,  this  fpirited, 
animal,  participates  with  man  the  toils  of  the  campaign, 
and  the  glory  of  conqueft;  penetrating  and  undaunted  as 
his  mafter,  he  views  dangers,  and  braves  them  ;  accuftcmed. 
to  the  din  of  arms,  he  regards  it  with  enthufiafin,  feeks 
it  with  ardour,  and  feems  to  vie  with  his  mafter  in  his 
animated  efforts  to  meet  the  foe  with  intrepidity,  and  to 
conquer  every  thing  that  oppofes  itfelf  to  his  matchlefs 
courage.” 

On  fuch  an  animal,  it  is  impoffible  for  mankind  to  be¬ 
llow  too  much  patient  care  and  attention,  inltead  of  treat¬ 
ing  him,  as  we  too  often  fee,  with,  ihameful  cruelty  and 
negledt.  Among  the  polifhed  nations  of  antiquity,  both 
in  Europe  and  Alia,  this  valuable  creature  was  regarded 
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t;s  a  portion  of  their  riches,  and  provifion  was  made  for 
him  fuitable  to  his  nature  and  wants.  And  at  the  pre¬ 
lent  day,  even  among  the  hordes  of  Tartary,  the  Moors  of 
Barbary,  the  predatory  clans  of  Arabia,  and  in  various 
favage  diftricts,  where  neither  religion  nor  morality  are  em¬ 
ployed  to  awaken  feelings  of  humanity,  the  utmoft  regard 
and  tendernefs  is  Ihown  to  their  horfes ;  which,  when  ul'ed, 
are  always  fed  and  provided  for,  before  their  owners  be- 
ftow  a  thought  upon  their  own  meals. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  fet  a  high  value  upon  their 
horfes,  which  were  eftimated  generally  in  proportion  to 
their  beautiful  fymmetry  and  unbroken  fpirit.  Of  this 
Alexander  gave  a  fufficient  proof  in  the  example  of  his 
famous  horfe  Bucephalus.  See  the  article  Alexander, 
vol.  i.  p.  267.  But  of  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  Egypt 
is  the  firft  upon  record  as  being  celebrated  for  its  noble 
breed  of  horfes  ;  and  even  in  our  time,  the  beys  and  ma- 
malukes  of  Egypt  are  allowed  to  pofiefs Tome  of  the  fined 
and  molt  valuable  horfes  in  the  world.  See  the  article 
Egypt,  vol.  vi.  p.  330,  380.  It  was  from  Egypt  that  the 
kings  of  Ifrael  were  firft  fupplied  with  horles ;  and,  though 
Moles  (Deut.  xvii.  16)  forbad  the  people  from  multiply¬ 
ing  horfes,  yet  it  was  not  in  difparagement  of  thefe  ufeful 
animals;  but  to  prevent  the  Ifraelites  from  making  the 
barter  of  horfes  a  pretence  for  returning  into  the  land  of 
their  former  bondage  and  flavery.  Hence  horfes  conti¬ 
nued  to  be  very  rare  in  Judrea  till  towards  the  time  of 
king  Solomon.  Before  his  reign  we  find  ho  horfemen  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  armies  of  Ifrael.  David,  having  won  a  great 
battle  againft  Hadadezer  king  of  Shobah,  (2  Sam.  viii.4,  5,) 
took  1700  horfes,  and  lamed  all  belonging  to  the  chariots 
of  war,  referving  only  one  hundred  chariots.  The  judges 
and  princes  of  Ifrael  ufed  generally  to  ride  on  mules  or 
alfes.  After  David’s  time,  horfes  became  more  common  in 
the  country  of  the  Hebrews.  Solomon  is  the  firft  king  of  Ju¬ 
dah  who  had  a  great  number  of  horfes,  and  he  kept  them 
rather  for  pomp  than  for  war;  for  we  do  not  read  that  he 
made  any  military  expeditions.  He  had,  lays  the  Scrip¬ 
ture,  1  Kings  iv.  26,  40,000  ftalls  of  horfes  for  his  cha¬ 
riots,  and  12,000  horfemen  dillributed  in  his  fortified 
places,  i  Kings  x.  26.  He  had  his  horfes  from  Egypt, 
ver.  28,  29  ;  and  there  was  not  a  fet  which  did  not  coft 
him  more  than  600  Ihekels,  which  make  of  our  money 
about  90I. 

We  are  told,  in  the  Second  Book  of  Kings,  xxiii.  17, 
that  Jofiah  took  away  the  horfes  which  the  kings  of  Judah 
his  predeceffors  had  confecrated  to  the  Sun.  Bryant  has 
fhown  that  the  Sun  was  worfhipped  over  all  the  eaft,  and 
that  the  horfe,  the  fwifteft  of  tame  animals,  was  confe¬ 
crated  to  this  deity,  who  was  reprefented  as  riding  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  the  fwifteft  horfes,  and  performing  every 
day  his  journey  from  eaft  to  weft,  to  communicate  his 
light  to  mankind.  This  lymbol  of  the  Sun  drawn  by 
horfes,  is  correftly  (liown  in  the  Engraving  of  the  Indian 
zodiac,  at  fig.  1,  p.  163,  of  this  volume.  We  may  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  horfes  which  jofiah  removed  out  of  the 
court  of  the  temple,  were  appointed  for  the  like  purpoles. 
The  rabbins  inform  us,  that  thele  horfes  were  every  morn¬ 
ing  put  to  the  chariots  dedicated  to  the-Sun  ;  and  that  the 
king,  or  fome  of  his  officers,  got  up  and  rode  to  meet  the 
Sun  in  its  riling,  as  far  as  from  the  eaftern  gate  of  the 
temple  to  the  fuburbs  of  Jerufalem. 

The  nations  of  antiquity  molt  renowned  for  their  horfes 
and  chariots  of  war,  were  the  Alfyrians,  Parthians,  Ba¬ 
bylonians,  Mefopotamians,  Numidians,  Perfians,  Tarta- 
rians,  Arabians,  Greeks,  Romans,  &c.  But  the  Indian 
kings,  and  princes  of  Hindooftan,  confidered  horfes  only 
in  a  fecondary  point  of  view,  preferring  trains  of  huge  ele¬ 
phants  for  the  operations  of  war,  as  well  as  for  the  parade 
and  fumptuoufnefs  of  ftate.  See  the  article  Hineoostan, 
p.  10,  15,  29,  30,  44,  See. 

The  horfe,  in  thole  early  ages,  was  managed  with 
great  dexterity,  though  ridden  without  faddle  or  Itirrups. 
Their  harnefs  was  made  of  the  ikins  of  wild  beafts,  and 
oinetimes  of  ftrongly-woven  cloth.  The  invention  of 
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the  faddle  is  attributed  to  the  Perfians ;  whence  they  be¬ 
came  famous  for  faddle-horles.  Till  then,  the  rider  fat 
on  the  bare  back  of  the  horfe,  or  perhaps  on  a  covering 
made  of  cloth,  or  leather,  or  the  Ikin  of  a  wild  animal. 
Thefe  coverings,  however,  were  thought  an  indulgence  5 
and  it  was  deemed  more  manly  and  heroic  to  ride  without 
them.  Varro  boafts  of  having  rode  without  a  covering  on 
his  horfe ;  and  Xenophon  reproaches  the  Perfians,  becaufe 
the)'  placed  more  clothes  on  the  backs  of  their  horfes  than 
on  their  beds,  and  gave  themfelves  more  concern  to  fit 
eafily  than  to  ride  lkilfully.  On  this  account  fuch  cover¬ 
ings  were  for  a  long  time  not  ufed  in  war;  and  the  old 
Germans,  who  confidered  them  as  difgraceful,  defpifed 
the  Roman  cavalry  becaufe  they  employed  them.  The 
invention  of  the  ftirrup  is  of  much  later  date  than  that  of 
the  faddle.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Mauritius,  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
fixth  century.  The  Roman  dil’cipline  required  that  ex¬ 
pert  riders  fhould  vault  on  horfeback,  without  any  aflift- 
ance  ;  and,  to  accultom  them  to  this  agility  there  were 
wooden  horfes  in  the  Campus  Martins,  on  which  practiti¬ 
oners  were  obliged  to  learn  to  mount  and  difmount  both 
on  the  right  and  left  fide,  at  firft  unarmed,  and  afterwards 
with  arms  in  their  hands.  But  people  of  rank  and  for¬ 
tune  kept  riding-fervants,  who  carried  portable  ftools, 
which  were  placed  clofe  to  the  horfe  for  the  purpofe  of 
-mounting;  and  this  gave  rife  to  the  degrading  practice 
of  making  conquered  princes  ftoop  down,  that  the  vifior 
might  more  eafily  get  on  horleback,  by  ftepping  upon  their 
back  as  upon  a  ltool.  In  this  ignominious  manner  was 
the  emperor  Valerian  treated  by  Sapor  king  of  Perfia.  In 
fome  countries,  however,  horfes  were  fo  docile  as  to  be 
inftrufted  to  kneel  down  until  the  rider  was  mounted  ;  a 
practice  which  (till  obtains  among  the  predatory  Arabs'. 
And  it  is  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Arabia  that  we 
meet  with  horfes  of  the  firft  and  higheft  qualifications  ; 
uniting  courage  and  ftrength  with  beautiful  fymmetry  ; 
and  the  gift  of  fpeed  with  unrivalled  continuance  or  dura¬ 
bility  ;  infomuch  that  it  is  faid  they  will  travel  from 
eighty  to  a  hundred  miles  a-day  for  feveral  days  together. 
From  fuch  parent-ftock  racers  and  hunters  fhould  if  poffi- 
ble  be  bred.  See  the  article  Eouus,  vcl.  vi.  p.  886. 

In  our  own  country,  the  breed  of  horfes  is  of  much 
higher  antiquity  than  may  be  generally  imagined ;  lince 
we  are  informed  by  Julius  Csefar,  that  on  his  firft  inva- 
fion  of  the  ifiand,  the  Britons  had  always  great  numbers 
of  them,  well  trained  to  warlike  exercifes.  The  fpecies 
we  may  prefume  to  have  been  fuch,  of  all  fixes,  as  we  are 
likely  to  find  in  any  fruitful  northern  region,  where  it 
has  not  been  improved  by  a  crofs  with  the  blood  of  the 
louth-country  horfes;  that  is  to  fay,  rough-coated,  round- 
made,  flurdy,  with  coarfe  fpongy  bones,  and  iinews  un¬ 
endowed  with  the  requifite  elaliicity.  The  firft  period  of 
any  marked  attention  to  the  amendment  of  our  breed, 
may  be  dated  from  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  VIII 
but  the  regulations  then  made,  and  the  means  employed, 
were  but  little  calculated  to  advance  the  intended  pur¬ 
pofe.  VVe  learn  from  Blundeville,  that,  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  the  generality  of  Engiilh  horfes  were 
better  adapted  to  the  draft  -than  to  any  other  purpofe  j 
but  with  fome  exceptions,  which  exhibited  ftrong  proofs 
of  initient  improvement,  one  of  which  is,  an  inftance  of 
a  horfe  travelling  fourfeore  miles  within  the  day  on  an. 
emergent  occafion  ;  yet  ftill  horfes  were  fo  deficient  in 
number,  that,  on  the  Spaniih  invafion,  the  queen  found 
the  utmoft  difficulty  in  mounting  two  or  three  thouland 
cavalry. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  racing  became  a  popular  diver- 
fion.  In  order  to  promote  emulation  among  the  breeders, 
and  with  the  judicious  view  of  perfecting  a  breed  of 
horfes  fit  for  the  road,  the  chace,  or  the  war,  an  addi¬ 
tional  encouragement  -was  given  to  horfe-racimg,  by  the 
inftitution  of  royal  or  king’s  plates ;  and  by  an  enlight¬ 
ened  policy,  free  exportation  was  allowed,  as  the  readied: 
method  of  obtaining  ftallions  of  a  higher  breed.  From 
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that  period,  to  the  middle. of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
fyftem  of  renovation,  from  a  croft  with  different  foreign 
llocks,  has  been  occasionally  adopted,  particularly  by 
Arabian  and  Barbary  ftallions  with  well-fa(hioned  mares; 
the  confequence  of  which  has  been,  a  decided  fuperiority 
over  the  parent-dock,  from  whatever  country;  and  an 
improved  breed  of  our  own,  of  all  denominations,  of  lu- 
perior  fpeed,  power,  and  utility. 

The  horfes  of  this  country,  in  confequence  of  thefe  im¬ 
provements  in  the  art  of  breeding,  have  long  fmee  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  higheft  point  of  perfection  of  which  they  can 
be  capable,  in  the  admired  qualities  of  fpeed  and  ftrength  ; 
for  we  have  no  reafon  to  believe  that  the  fpeed,  ftrength, 
and  continuance,  of  Childers  and  Eclipfe  as  gallopers;  of 
Archer,  and  one  or  two  others,  as  trotters;  or  the  powers 
of  certain  draft-horfes,  which  have  drawn  fuch  immenfe 
weights,  and  repeated  lb  many  dead  pulls  ;  can  or  will  ever 
be  excelled.  It  feems  not  to  be  within  the  compafs  of 
thofe  powers  of  aftion  which  nature  has  bellowed  upon 
the  horfe,  to  gallop  a  mile  in  left  time  than  a  minute ;  or  to 
trot  the  fame  dillance  in  lei's  than  three  minutes,  bating  a 
few  feconds.  But  animals,  capable  of  fuch  extraordinary 
feats,  to  be  found  perhaps  no  where  elfe  upon  the  face  of 
the  habitable  globe,  have  neverthelefs  been  rare  even  in 
England;  in  lhort,  this  feems  to  be  the  ne  plus  ultra,  to 
which  the  perfeftions  of  the  horfe  can  poflibly  be  brought. 

Of  BREEDING. 

In  the  technical  phrafeology  appropriated  to  this  fub- 
jeft,  a  bred  horfe  is  underllood  to  be  defeended  in  full  pe¬ 
digree  from  the  pure  Arabian,  or  oriental  blood;  and  the 
degrees  of  its  commixture  with  the  common  breed  of  this 
country,  are  fignified  by  the  terms,  three-parts  bred,  half- 
bred,  or  having  a  Jhozu  of  blood.  The  charafteriftic  figns 
of  blood,  are  iinenefs  of  ikin  and  hair,  fymmetry,  and  re¬ 
gularity  of  proportions ;  length;  flatnefs,  and  depth,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  (houlder  and  girting-place  ;  fwell  of  the 
mufcles,  and  Ihow  of  fubftance  in  the  fore-arms  and 
thighs  ;  leannefs  and  fymmetry  of  the  head,  large  and 
bright  eyes,  patterns  fomewhat  longer,  and  more  inclin¬ 
ing  than  common  to  deer-like  hoofs.  Of  thefe  a  horfe 
will  generally  partake  in  proportion  to  his  degree  of 
blood  ;  and  it  has  of  late  years  been  found,  that  by  in- 
fufing  certain;  degrees  of  oriental  blood  into  the  fturdy 
mares  of  our  northern  counties,  the  moll  valuable  im¬ 
provements  have  been  made  in  draft-horfes.  From  thefe 
well-known  facts,  it  might  be  a  confederation  worthy  the 
notice  of  thole  noble  and  judicious  perfons  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  breeding  race-horfes,  whether  it  might  not  be  an 
acquifition  of  great  private  emolument,  as  well  as  of.  na¬ 
tional  advantage,  to  import,  at  any  expence,  frelh  ftallions 
into  this  country  from  the  purelt  Hock  in  Arabia.  The 
Arabs  pretend  to  have  pedigrees  of  their  pure  mountain- 
breed,  for  a  feries  of  upwards  of  two  thouland  years  palt; 
but  whether  thefe  records  accord  with  truth,  or  not,  is 
of  little  moment,  lince  the  experience  of  both  ancient 
and  modern  times  has  proved  them  to  be  of  fuperior 
form  and  qualification  to  all  other  horfes  in  the  world.  In 
very  remote  ages,  as  well  as  at  the  prefent  time,  the  breed 
of  the  Arabian  horfes  was  fought  for  and  difperfed  over 
aimoil  all  Alia,  and  part  of  Africa;  and  at  length  fome  few 
individuals  found  their  way  into  this  country;  to  which 
we  are  indebted  not  only  for  our  belt  racing  blood,  but 
for  that  great  fuperiority  in  horfes  which  we  fo  eminent¬ 
ly  pofl'efs  over  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  But  to  make 
the  number  and  variety  of  our  horfes  Hill  more  extenfive, 
it  might  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  import  Xrabian 
marts ;  the  produce  of  which,  croffed  with  the  bell  Eng- 
lilh  ftallions,  and  invigorated  by  our  hardy  climate,  might 
yield  a  bre  d  of  the  firit  utility,  and  of  the  highell  degree 
of  general  excellence. 

Niebuhr  in  his  Travels  through  Arabia,  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  their  horles  :  Of  all  their  domeftic 

animals,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Arabians  put  the  great- 
eft  value  on  their  horles.  Of  thefe  they  have  two  great 


branches,  the  Kadifchi ,  vvliofe  defcent.is  unknown,  and 
the  Kochlani,  of  whom  a  written  genealogy  has  been  kept 
for  upwards  of  two  thouland  years.  The  Kadifchi  are  in 
no  better  eftimation  than  our  European  horfes,  and  are 
ufually  employed  in  bearing  burthens,  and  in  ordinary 
labour;  but  the  Kochlani  are  referved  for  riding  foleiyi 
They  are  highly  elleemed,  and  conlequently  veiy  dear. 
They  are  faid  to  derive  their  orgin  from  king  Solomon’s 
duds.  However  this  may  be,  they  are  fit  to  bear  the 
greatefc  fatigues,  and  can  pals  whole  days  without  food. 
They  are  alfo  faid  to  manifell  uncommon  courage  againft 
an  enemy.  It  is  even  alferted,  that  when  a  horfe  of  this 
breed  finds  himlelf  wounded,  and  unable  to  bear  his  rider 
much  longer,  he  retires  from  the  fray,  and  conveys  him 
to  a  place  of  fecurity.  If  the  rider  falls  upon  the  ground, 
his  horfe  remainsTefide  him,  and  neighs  till  afiiitance  is 
brought. 

“The  Kochlani  are  bred  chieflv  by  the  Bedouins  fet¬ 
tled  between  Bafra,  Merdin,  and  Syria,  in  which  coun¬ 
tries  the  nobility  never  choofe  to  ride  horles  of  any  other 
breed.  The  whole  race  is  divided  into  feveral  families, 
each  of  which  has  its  proper  name:  That  of  Dsjufa  feems 
to-be  the  moll  numerous.  Some  of  thefe  families  of 
horfes  have  a  higher  reputation  than  others,  on  account 
of  their  more  ancient  and  uncontaminated  nobility.  The 
Arabians,  indeed,  have  no  tables  of  their  genealogy  ;  yet 
they  are  fure  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  progeny  ;  for  a 
mare  of  this  race  is  never  covered  unlefs  in  the  prefence 
of  witnelfes,  who  mull  be  Arabians.  There  has  never 
been  known  an  inftance  of  falfe  teftimony  being  given  in. 
refpeft  to  the  defeent  of  a  horfe.  Every  Arabian  is  per- 
fuaded  that  himfelf  and  his  whole  family  would  be  ru¬ 
ined,  if  he  Ihould  prevaricate  in  giving  his  oath  in  an  af¬ 
fair  of  fuch  confequence. 

“  A  Chriftian,  having  a  Kochlani  mare  whom  he  willies 
to  have  covered  by  a  ftallion  of  the  fame  race,  is  obliged 
to  employ  an  Arabian  witnefs,  who  mull  watch  the  mare 
twenty  days,  to  be  fure  that  Ihe  has  been  defiled  by  the 
embraces  of  no  common  horfe.  During  all  this  time,  Hie 
muft  not<fee  either  horfe  or  afs,  even  at  a  dillance.  When 
the  mare  produces  her  foal,  the  fame  Arabian  muft  be 
prefent ;  and,  within  the  firft  feven  days,  a  certificate  of 
the  legitimate  birth  of  the  foal  is  made.  If  there  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  a  crofting  of  the  two  breeds,  the  foal,  whether 
the  fire  or  the  dam  be  Kochlani,  is  always  efteemed  only 
as  a  Kadifchi. 

“The  Arabians  make  no  fcruple  of  felling  their  Koch- 
lani  ftallions  like  other  horfes;  but  they  are  unwilling  to 
part  with  their  mares.  When  not  in  a  condition  to  lup- 
port  them,  they  difpofe  of  them  to  others,  on  the  terms 
of  having  a  (hare  in  the  foals,  or  of  being  at  liberty  to  re¬ 
cover  them,  after  a  certain  time.  An  Englilh  merchant 
was  offered  at  Bengal  twice  the  purcliafe  money  he  had 
given  for  one  of  thefe  horles;  but  he  lent  him  to  Eng¬ 
land,  where  lie  hoped  that  he  would  draw  four  times  the 
original  price.” 

The  horle  next  in  eftimation  to  the  Arabian,  is  the 
mountain  Barb.  This  approximation  arifes  from  limila- 
rity  of  climate,  aided  by  the  drift  attention  to  pedigree 
which  is  invariably  obferved  by  all  the  breeders  in  Bar- 
bary.  The  mountain  Barb  is  left  than  the  Arabian,  very 
deep  chefted,  beautifully  (leek  and  filky,  but  rather  of  an 
afinine  appearance  about  the  head.  If  genuine,  he  gets 
llout  and  fleet  runners,  of  true  bottom. 

With  an  adequate  number  of  mares,  and  only  a  few 
ftallions,  whether  Arabs  or  Barbs,  nothing  further  would 
be  requilite  to  infure  fuccefs,  than  to  transfer  the  fcience 
of  breeding  from  ignorant  and  brutilh  hands,  to  more 
humane  and  intelligent  perfons.  There  are,  indeed, 
many  dilcouraging  cirCumftances  attendant  on  the  bed- 
concerted  breeding-plan,  exclulive  of  the  great  capital  re¬ 
quired  to  carry  it  into  efteft  ;  and  it  is  a  bufinefs  which 
requires  unceafing  attention,  or  it  is  fure  to  fail,  particu¬ 
larly  when  entrulted  aimoil  wholly  to  ignorant  grooms. 
Yet  thefe  deprefling  circumftances  will  have  little  weight, 
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•when  fet  again  ft  the  advantages  of  railing  capital  ftock, 
which,  for  a  long  feries  of  years,  muft  command  an  ade¬ 
quate  price.  And  if  vve  take  into'  confideration  the  uni- 
verfal  deftruelion  of  horfes  throughout  the  whole  conti¬ 
nent,  occafioned  by  the  prefent  moft  cruel  and  difaftrous 
war,  (1809,)  in  Germany  and  Spain,  and  that  they  muft 
be,  in  part  at  leaft,  recruited  from  this  country,  it  may 
be  very  fairly  inferred,  that  at  no  former  period  was  the 
profpeft  of  breeding  lb  inviting  as  at  the  prefent  moment. 

That  confiderable  fortunes  have  been  produced  to  the 
owners  by  fuch  high-bred  horfes,  will  readily  occur  to 
the  reflecting  mind.  Eleven  thoufand  guineas  was  the 
fum  offered  at  Newmarket,  by  earl  Grofvenor,  for  Ecliple  ; 
and  afterwards,  in  London,  another  offer  of  fix  thoufand, 
was  made  for  the  half  (hare  of  him,  both  of  which  were 
refufed  by  O’Kelly 5  whole  demand  for  the  purchafe  of 
his  lrorfe  was,  twenty  thoufand  pounds  down,  a  well- 
fecured  annuity  of  live  hundred  for  his  own  life,  and 
three  brood-mares  to  be  annually  covered  by  him.  Match- 
em  earned  his  owner  more  than  twenty  thoufand  guineas; 
and  both  Herod  and  Highflyer  produced  very  large  an¬ 
nual  incomes  to  their  refpective  owners. 

It  is,  however,  lamentable  to  reflect,  with  what  unac¬ 
countable  thoughtleffnefs  or  difregard  thefe  generous  and 
noble  creatures  are,  at  forne  feafons  of  the  year,  when 
their  fervices  are  leaft  wanted,  tamed  over  entirely  to  the 
management  of  drunken  and  carelefs  grooms.  The  fa¬ 
mous  ftallion,  king  Herod,  was  fo  fhamefully  neglefted, 
as  to  be  fuffered  to  lie  in  his  own  dung  until  it  baked 
upon  him ;  and  he  at  laft  died  of  an  inflammation  in  the 
flreatli  ariling  from  his  filth !  Ofmer  complained  of  the 
too  general  negleft  of  the  feet  of  ftallions  and  brood 
mares  in  his  time ;  and  it  was  fo  with  Eclipfe,  which  ce¬ 
lebrated  borfe  had  fcarcely  a  foot  to  ftand  upon  for  fome 
years  before  his  death.  Another  ftallion  of  prime  note 
was  fo  exhaufted  by  the  avarice  of  its  mafter,  that  he  made 
a  premature  exit  from  the  fervice,  dying  in  great  agonies 
from  exceflive  covering.  The  folly  on  both  fides  is  here 
fuflicientiy  obvious ;  but  that  of  the  owner  of  the  mare 
is  certainly  moft  to  be  marvelled  at ;  for  who  could  ex¬ 
pect  any  fuccefs  from  fuffering  her  to  be  prefented  to  a 
horfe  already  exhaufted  by  having  obliged  half  a  dozen, 
or  perhaps  half  a  fcore,  females  the  fame  day ! 

This  branch  of  the  fubjeft  being  of  confequence,  and 
frequently  involving  the  prefervation  of  confiderable  pro¬ 
perty,  it  may  be  requisite  to  notice  the  proper  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  covering-ftallion.  In  the  winter,  he  ought 
to  be  expofed  to  the  bracing  properties  of  the  air,  in  a 
warm  paddock,  where  he  may  command  fhelter  at  his 
pleafure;  this  will  alfo  preferve  his  legs  and  feet.  It  is 
an  erroneous  doftrine  never  to  phyfic  ftallions,  the  con¬ 
fequence  of  which  is  often  premature  blindnefs.  A  ftal¬ 
lion  ought  to  be  prepared  early  in  the  fpring  for  the  co¬ 
vering  feafon,  by  two  or  three  cooling  dofes  of  the  neu¬ 
tral  felts.  Mild  purgatives  difembarrafs  the  animal 
fprings,  and  promote  their  utmoft  eiafticity;  they  atte¬ 
nuate  the  blood,  which  every  ftate  of  luxury  has  the  in¬ 
variable  effect  to  infpiffate,  far  beyond  the  criterion  of 
health  and  vigour.  The  feet  ftiould  be  conftantly  cleaned 
and  waftied,  and  care  taken  to  preferve  the  proper  ftiape 
of  the  hoof,  by  preventing  a  too  great  increafe  of  the  toe. 
The  falutary  exercife  of  good  grooming  is  at  no  time  to 
be  neglected;  and  the  ftallion  ought  to  be  regularly  led 
abroad,  to  imbibe  the  exhilarating  and  invigorating  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  varied  atmofphere,  and  on  no  pretence  to  be 
kept  fucceflive  days  breathing  the  noifome  effluvia  .of  the 
fcable.  In  cafe  of  debility  from  over-exertion,  mafties  of 
boiled  rice,  decodtion  of  rice  infufed  in  his  drink,  or  fmnll 
quantities  of  ground  rice  mixed  in  the  feeds,  will  be 
found  beneficial.  Preternatural  heat,  coftivenefs,  inertia, 
or  ffuggifhnefs  of  the  blood,  will  be  belt  remedied  by 
tvarm  pollard  mafties,  and  felined  water;  nor  will  gen¬ 
tle  evacuants,  in  fuch  cafes,  detradl  from,  but  rather  add 
to,  the  conftitutional  vigour  of  the  ftallion,  by  relieving 
nature  from  the  debilitating  load  of  obftruction. 
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A  mare  intended  for  the  Important  purpofes  of  breeding, 
whether  for  whole-blood,  half-blood,  or  draft-horfes, 
ffiould  be  chofen  of  fufficient  bone  and  fize,  well-faftrioned, 
free  from,  vice  or  humour,  and  pofffefiing  as  nearly  as  pof- 
lible  her  ffiare  at  leaft  of  thofe  perfections  which  we  hope 
to  fee  realized  in  the  offspring.  It  is  a  very  miftaken 
notibn  for  men  to  fuppofe,  that  any  cheap,  broken-down, 
ill-ffiaped,  or  greafy-heeled,  jade,  will  an fw.e r  their  expec¬ 
tations  in  a  breeding-fpeculation.  The  folly  and  abfurdity 
of  this  practice  is  daily  before  our  eyes,  without  extir¬ 
pating  the  evil;  becaufe  the  ignorant  and  thoughtlefs 
imagine,  when  they  purchafe  a  mare,  that,  ffiould  they  be 
deceived  iiqlier,  they  have  Itill  this  advantage,  “  that  they 
can  have  her  covered,  and  turned  out.”  Thus  one  folly 
begets  many;  and  bad  horfes  are  multiplied  upon  the 
public,  without  the  fmalleft  advantage  to  the  breeder. 

When  the  ftallion  is  chofen,  and  the  brood-mares  fe- 
leelcd,  the  ftud  ffiould  be  placed  in  a  dry  foil,  and  in  a 
fuitable  pafture,  proportioned  to  the  number  of  mares  and- 
ftalli  >ns  intended  to  be  ufcd.  This  fpot  ftiould  be  divided 
into  feveral  parts,  inclofed  with  rails  or  ditches  well 
fenced  ;  in  the  part  where  the. pafture  is  the  richeft,  the 
mares  in  foal,  and’ thofe  with  colts  by  their  fides,  are  to 
be  kept.  Thofe  which  are  not  impregnated,  or  have  not 
yet  been  covered,  are  to  be  feparated  and  kept  with  the 
fillies  in  another  clofe,  where  the  pafture  is  lefs  rich,  that 
they  may  not  grow  too  fat,  which  would  obftruft  the 
progrefs  of  generation.  The  young  ftone-colts  and  gel¬ 
dings  are- to  be  kept  in  the  drieft  part  of  the  fields,  and 
where  the  ground  is  moft  unequal;  that  by  running  over 
the  uneven  furface  they  may  acquire  a  freedom  in  the 
motion  of  their  legs  and  ffioulders.  This  clofe,  where 
the  lfone-colts  are  kept,  muft  be  very  carefully  feparated 
from  the  others,  left  the  young  horfes  break  their  bounds, 
and  enervate  themfelves  with  the  mares.  If  the  trafl  be 
fufflciently  large  to  allow  of  dividing  each  of  thefe  clofes 
into  two  parts,  for  putting  oxen  and  horfes  into  them, 
alternately,  the  pafture  will  laft  much  longer  than  if  con¬ 
tinually  eaten  by  horfes;  the  ox  improving  the  fertility, 
whereas  the  horfe  lefiens  it.  In  each  of  thefe  doles 
ftiould  he  a  pond  ;  Handing  water  being  better  than  run¬ 
ning,  which  often  gripes  them  ;  and,  if  there  are  any  trees 
in  the  ground,  they  ffiould  be  left  Handing,  their  fliade 
being  veiy  agreeable  to  the  horfes  in  the  hot  fummer 
months,  and  much  more  conducive  to  health  than  their 
flieds  or  flails,  where  a  free  circulation  of  the  air  is  im¬ 
peded.  In  thefe  paftures  the  whole  ftud  ffiould  feed 
during  the  fummer  ;  but  in  the  winter  the  mares  ffiould 
be  kept  in  the  liable  artd  fed  with  hay.  The  colts  alfo 
muft  be  lioufed,  and  never  fuffered  to  lie  abroad  in  winter, 
except  in  very  fine  weather.  Stallions  that  ftand  in  the 
liable  ffiould  be  fed  more  with  clean  wheat  ftraw  than 
hay  ;  and  moderately  exercifed  till  covering-time,  which 
generally  lafts  from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of 
June.  But  during  this  feafon  they  ffiould  be  plentifully 
fed  with  the  bell  of  corn.  Before  the  ftailion  is  brought 
to  the  mare,  he  Ihould  be  dreffed,  as  that  will  greatly  in¬ 
creafe  his  ardour.  However  able  a  good  ftallion  may  be 
for  covering  every  day  during  the  three  months,  it  is  much 
better  to  let  him  be  led  to  a  mare  only  every  other  day; 
his  produce  will  be  better,  and  he  himfelf  lets  exhaufted. 
With  regard  to  brood-mares,  the  lieat  ufually  conies  on 
in  nine  days  after  their  delivery ;  and  on  that  very  day 
they  ffiould  be  led  to  the  ftallion  to  be  covered;  and, 
nine  days  after,  by  the  fame  experiment,  it  may  be  known 
whether  they  are  ftili  in  heat.  If  they  are,  they  muft  be 
covered  a  fecond  time ;  and  thus  fuccelflvely  every  ninth 
day,  while  their  heat  continues :  for,  when  they  are  im¬ 
pregnated,  their  defire  in  a  few  days  ceafes  entirely. 

When  the  mares  are 'pregnant,  they  muft  be  feparated 
from  thofe  that  are  not,  left  they  receive  any  hurt  by 
kicking  or  otherwife.  They  ufually  go  eleven  months 
and  fome  days  ;  and  foal  Handing,  whereas  moft  other 
quadrupeds  lie  down.  Thofe  that  cannot  foal  without 
great  difficulty,  mult  be  affifted.  The  general  cultoni  is, 
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to  lead  the  mare  to  be  covered,  as  noticed  above,  juft 
nine  days  after  her  foaling,  that  no  time  may  be  loft;  but 
it  is  certain,  that  the  mare  having,  by  this  means,  both 
her'prefent  and  future  foal  to  nourilh,  her  ability  is  divided, 
and  fhe  cannot  fupply  both  fo  largely  as  fhe  might  one 
only.  It  would  therefore  be  better,  in  order  to  have  ex¬ 
cellent  horfes,  to  let  the  mares  be  covered  only  every 
other  year:  they  would  lait  the  longer,  and  bring  foals 
more  certainly  :  for-,  in  common  ftuds,  it  is  fo  far  from 
being  true  that  all  mares -which  have  been  covered  bring 
colts  every  year,  that  it  is  confidered  as  a  fortunate  circum- 
ftance,  if  half,  or  at  moft  two-thirds,  of  them  turn  out 
pregnant.  They  ufually  breed  till  they  are  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  old  ;  and  the  moft  vigorous  till  they  are 
eighteen.  Stallions,  when  well  managed,  will  cover  till 
the  age  of  twenty,  and  even  beyond ;  but  it  muft  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  fuch  horfes  as  are  fooneft  made  llallions  are 
alfo  the  fooneft  incapable  of  generation;  thus, if  horfes  are 
.  ufed  as  ftaliions  as  loon  as  they  are  four  years  old,  they 
are  incapable  of  generation  before  they  are  fixteen. 

After  the  colts  have  fallen,  they  may  be  fuffered  to  run 
with  the  mares  till  about  Michaelmas,  fooner  or  later, 
according  as  the  cold  weather  lets  in;  then  they  lliould 
be  weaned ;  though  many  prefer  weaning  them  after 
Martinmas,  or  about  the  middle  of  November.  Some 
able  judges,  however,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  reafon  why 
moft  foals  advance  fo  llowly,  and  are  not  capable  of  hard 
fervice  till  they  are  fix  or  feven  years  old,  is  becaufe  they 
have  not  fucked  long  enough  ;  whereas,  if  they  had  fucked 
the  whole  winter  through,  they  would  be  as  good  at  four 
or  five  years  old  as  they  are  now  at  eight.  This  affords 
an  additional  argument  for  not  allowing  the  mares  to  be 
covered  more  than  once  in  two  years.  It  is  however 
pretty  certain,  that  in  a  ftate  of  nature  the  mare  breeds 
regularly  every  year. 

In  order  to  rear  and  fecure  the  moft  valuable  ftock, 
either  for  domeftic  ufe  or  fale,  it  is  necelfary  to  give  the 
colts  corn  immediately  from  weaning,  and  during  every 
winter.  It  is  alio  of  the  utmoft  confequence  that  they 
Ihould  have  good  Ihelter  from  cold,  wet,  and  ftorms,  in 
hovels  or  out-houfes,  moderately  littered  down.  Low 
keep  and  damp  lying  produce  a  poor  and  watery  blood, 
and  are  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  growth  of  that 
pluinpnefs  of  the  mufcular  fibre,  which  fo  materially  con¬ 
duces  to  fubftance,  ftreng'th,  and  fymmetry.  A  quarter- 
peck  of  ground  oats  per  day,  with  good  hay,  or  even 
plenty  of  good  oat-ffraw,  is  excellent  keep  the  firft  winter 
for  a  foal.  The  only  fubftitute  for  corn  is  fine  pollard  or 
carrots;  of  the  latter,  a  yearling  will  eat  a  peck  per  day, 
diced  thin.  Foals  are  often  griped  by  the  milk,  either 
on  account  of  its  being  heated  by  the  mare’s  labouring, or 
its  quality  being  affefted  by  four  and  bad  herbage.  Warm 
readies  of  fine  pollard  and  bran  are  in  this  cafe  ufeful. 
If  necelfary,  a  fmall  quantity,  of  fulphur,  magnefia,  and 
honey,  may  be  added.  Sucklers  are  alfo  occalionally  liable 
to  be  hide-bound,  dull,  and  inapt  for  motion.  They  will 
be  fometimes  coltive,  then  loofe,  the  excrement  fcouring 
from  them  in  fmall  quantities.  This  arifes  on  moft  occa¬ 
sions  from  the  imperfeCt  digeftion  of  bad  milk.  Balls  of 
fine  rhubarb  and  magnefia,  equal  quantities,  made  up  with 
honey  and  the  lifted  meal  of  oats,  are  the  proper  remedy, 
and  muft  be  ufed  as  necelfity  requires,  until  the  colt  be 
■weaned.  From  two  to  four  tea-fpoons  full  make  a  dofe, 
and  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  the  ball  be  not  too  large. 

When  the  colts  have  completed  their  fecond  year,  it  is 
ndvifeable  to  gentle  them,  by  accuftoming  them  to  be  led 
about  in  a  halter,  occafionally  tied  up  in  the  ftall,  and 
their  ears  faluted  with  the  plealing  found  of  the  fieve,  in 
dulling  therh  a  little  hard  corn.  By  this  method  they 
will  readily  become  traCtable  and  tame;  and,  in  cafe  of 
accident  or  difeafe,  the  labour  of  the  farrier  in  affording 
them  relief  will  become  much  more  eafy  and  effectual. 
Thus  they  Ihould  go  on  till  the  completion  of  their  third 
year,  which  is' the  proper  time  to  take  them  in  hand. 


S  E. 

Of  BREAKING. 

The  breaking  of  colts  may  be  likened  to  the  early 
education  of  man.  The  talk  is  evidently  of  the  higheit 
confideration,  and  demands  adequate  ability  ;  but  it  is 
too  often  committed  to  thole  who  imagine  that  nothing 
can  be  effected  without  brutality,  and  that  the  art  of 
breaking  confifts  in  little  elfe  than  a  copious  exercife  of 
the  whip.  Such  perfons  Ihould  not  be  fuffered  within 
the  purlieus  of  a  breeding-ftud  :  nor  indeed  within  the 
ftables  of  any  gentleman  who  values  his  cattle.  “  To 
bend  the  twig  while  it  is  young,”  and,  '‘to  bring  up  the 
child  in  the  way  it  Ihould  go,” — are  maxims  which  apply 
as  forcibly  to  the  education  of  colts  as  to  that  of  the 
human  fpecies ;  and  a  judicious  refort  to  gentle  clialtife- 
ment  when  delerved,  and  to  encouragement  and  reward 
when  merited,  are  the  only  legitimate  rules  to  be  adopted 
on  fuch  occafions. 

The  firft  objeCt  is  to  fubject  the  colt  to  the  breaker’s 
tackle.  This  confifts  of  a  head-ftall  of  ftrong  leather,  and 
a  caveffon,  (from  the  Italian  cavazana,  a  liead-ftrain.) 
Its  ufe  is  to  reftrain  or  keep  down  the  head,  while  the 
neck  is  kept  in  an  arched  pofition  by  the  reins.  A  fade 
die  is  then  put  upon  him,  and  he  is  led  about  by  a  long 
rein,  till  the  whole  of  the  apparatus  becomes  familiar  and 
agreeable  to  him.  The  Ikilful  breaker  is  now  to  teach 
him  the  firft  and  moft  important  lefl’on  of  his  whole  edu¬ 
cation,  that  of  “  mouthing  the  hit ,”  and  -pulling  at  it ;’  for  if 
he  is  not  taught  to  prefs  upon  the  bit,  and  made  familiar 
with  its  aftion,  it  is  impoflible  he  ftsould  ever  be  guided 
by  it,  or  acquire  a  fafe  and  lleady  mouth.  Moft  horfes 
foon  become  fond  of  the  bit,  which  is  known  by  their 
champing  and  playing  with  it;  and,  when  the  colt  gradu¬ 
ally  finds  his  neck  ftronger  than  his  rider’s  arms,  he  will 
pull  with  the  greater  oppofition,  thinking  to  foil  or  over¬ 
come  the  force  exerted  againft  him.  This  therefore  is  the 
favourable  time  to  teach  him  that  lupplenefs  of  the  neck, 
and  pliancy  of  action,  on  which  his  future  merits  will 
depend. 

Thefe  firft  and  early  leffons  are  ufually  and  very  pro¬ 
perly  taught  with  the  large  cannon-bit,  having  an  iron 
ring  at  each  end,  to  which  the  reins  or  the  caveffon  are 
attached.  But,  after  this,  the  colt  muft  be  accuftomed  to 
the  fnaffle.  Of  all  the  bits,  this  is  the  belt  adapted  for 
the  mouths  of  horfes  :  it  fuits  all,  and  accommodates 
itfelf  to  all ;  and  either  finds  them  good,  or  very  fpeedily 
makes  them  fo  ;  and  the  mouth  once  made,  will  be  always 
faithful  to  the  hand,  let  it  act  with  what  agent  it  will. 
This  bit  can  at  once  ihbjeft  the  horfe  to  great  reftraint; 
or  indulge  it  in  eafe  and  freedom:  it  can  place  the  head 
exactly  as  the  breaker  likes  to  have  it,  and  work  and  bend 
the  neck  and  fhoulders  to  what  degree  he  pleafes.  Fie 
can  raifie  the  head,  by  holding  up  his  hand  ;  by  lowering 
it,'  it  can  be  brought  down  ;  and,  if  he  choofes  to  fix  and 
confine  it  to  a  certain  degree,  he  muft  ufe  for  this, » is  well 
as  for  the  purpofe  of  bending,  double  reins-,  that  is,  two  on 
each  fide,  the  ends  of  which  muft  be  faltened  in  a  ftaple- 
near  the  pommel  of  the  fiddle,  or  to  the  girths,  higher  or 
lower,  as  the  mouth,  proportions  of  the  horfe,  and  hi? 
manner  of  going,  require  ;  and,  if  properly  meal'ured  and 
adjufted,  they  will  form  and  command  the  colt  fo  effec¬ 
tually,  as,  in  a  great  degree,  to  palliate  many  imperfections 
of  the  mouth,  and  many  faults  in  the  mould  and  figure. 

The  reins  thus  faltened,  or  even  one  only,  for  the  fake 
of  working  one  jaw  and  one  fide,  will  operate  more  or¬ 
iels  as  the  branches  of  a  bit ;  and  the  fnaffle  will  almoft 
be  a  bit,  a  bridon,  a  caveffon,  and  martingal,  in  one. 
When  the  breaker  would  bend  the  colt,  he  muft  pull  the 
rein  on  that  fide  to  which  he  is  going,  and  lengthen  that 
of  the  oppofite,  that  they  may  not  counteract  each  other. 
Nothing,  will  ftimulate  a  dull  mouth,  and  bring  it  to  life 
and  feeling,  fo  foon  as  this.  If  the  mouth  be  hard  and 
callous,  the  iron  ftiould  be  fo  twifted  as  to- have  a  fort  of 
edge,  which  will  fearch  the  lips,  and,  when  they  will  per-> 
mit,  the.  bars  alfo;  and  if  gently  moved,,  or  drawn  from 
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Me  to  fide,  will  keep  the  mouth  frelh  and  cool.  If  the 
twitted  or  rough  fnaffle  be  thought  too  harfli,  and  the 
hand  not  fkilf'ul  enough  to  moderate  its  effefts,  a  fmooth 
fnaffle  may  be  ufed  ;  or,  if  a  bit  of  linen  be  wrapt  round 
the  twitted  fnaffle,  it  will  make  it  eafy  and  fmooth ;  and 
the  mouth,  once  made  fine  and  delicate,  will  be  true  to 
its  feelings,  will  obey  the  fnafflle,  and  follow  the  hand 
with  as  much  ■  exaftnefs  and  preciilon  as  the  bit  know's  to 
demand,  but  with  more  freedom  and  boldnefs  than  it  ever 
can  allow.  See  the  article  Bit,  vol.  iii.  p.  71. 

Much  feverity  of  difcipline,  and  ufelefs  parade,  has  for 
a  long  time  degraded  the  profefiion  of  the  horfe-breaker. 
To  do  away  thefe  evils,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  afford 
every  gentleman  an  opportunity  of  having  his  colts  broken 
by  any  intelligent  and  trufty  groom  of  his  own,  the  inge¬ 
nious  Mr.  Hughes,  the  celebrated  Equeftrian  of  the  Royal 
Circus,  has  publifhed  the  following  new  and  eafy  rules 
for  the  molt  judicious  method  of  breaking  colts. 

When  the  colt  has  Been  mouthed,  and  made  familiar 
and  traftable  by  kind  and  gentle  ufage,  put  on  the  head- 
ftall  and  caveffon,  with  a  pair  of  long  reins ;  but  fo  loofe 
and  eafy  over  his  nofe',  that  it  may  neither  abate  his  cou¬ 
rage,  nor  impair  his  fenfibility  of  feeling.  Then  in  the 
gentleft  manner  put  a  riding-faddle  on  his  back,  with  an 
upright  fhort  pommel,  fo  that  the  hand  may  not  be  im¬ 
peded  from  its  due  and  proper  exercife.  The  bolfters  of 
it  fhould  be  broader  in  the  top  to  inclofe  the  thigh,  and 
yet  to  bear  fo  floping  that  the  knee  be  not  pinched,  nor 
the  thigh  with-held  from  the  true  refting-place.  The 
feat  of  the  faddle  fhould  be  of  a  reafonable  length  and 
largenefs,  the  bolfters  behind  bearing,  forward,  to  inclofe 
and  fupport  the  thigh,  to  the  bolfters  in  the  forepart,  the 
ftrapper  of  which  muff  be  broad  and  ftrong,  and  fo  muft 
be  the  girth  and  buckles,  -which  fhould  be  crofs-girded, 
fo  that  the  faddle  may  reft  firm  upon  the  colt’s  back  ; 
which  will  render  the  feat  eafy,  fure,  and  Certain.  Let 
the  off  llirrup  be  almoft  half  a  hole  ihorter  than  the  near. 
But,  as  the  colt  is  completely  ignorant  of  what  his  matter 
intends  for  him  to  do,  let  an  old  horfe  be  faddled,  and 
rode  before  him.  At  the  fame  time  let  the  breaker  ufe 
him  with  all  poffible  gentlenefs,  ftroking  and  Toothing 
him  by  kind  words,  and  patting  his  neck.  The  reins 
muft  be  of  an  equal  length,  and  you  muft  hold  them  with 
eafe,  neither  too  tight  nor  too  loofe,  in  your  left  hand. 

Being,  mounted,  fit  quietly  for  a  while,  left  the  colt 
fhould  be  djfturbed  at  any  fudden  motion.  When  you 
are  fettled  in  the  faddle,  obferve  that  your  nofe  be  direCftly 
in  a  line  with  the  horfe’s  foretop,  between  his  ears,  with 
your  legs  ftraight  down,  neither  thrufting  down  the  toe, 
nor  lifting  up  the  heel,  but  with  your  foot  fo  evenly  in 
the  Itirrup  as  if  you  flood  on  the  ground.  Let  the  ftirrup- 
leathers  be  rather  fhprt  than  long,  wfinding  your  toes 
fomewhat  nearer  to  the  horfe’s  fide  than  the  heel,  holding 
the  reins  parallel  with  his  creft,  even  with  the  point  ot 
the  withers,  and  juft  above  the  mane.  Let  your  thighs 
and  knees  be  clofe  to  the  faddle,  and  your  feet  retting  on 
the  ftirrups  in  the  due  place.  Let  your  body  be  erect  and 
ftraight,  and  your  ridge-bone  anfwering  to  that  of  the 
horfe  ;  fo  that  a  kind  of  mechanical  correfpondence  may 
appear  between  your  body  and  that  of  the  horfe:  thus 
the  rider  fits  with  eafe  and  fecurity,  and  acc’jires  a  full 
command  over  the  colt  he  is  about  to  break ;  and  now  he 
is  to  be  taught  bis  paces. 

In  regulating  his  powers  of  progreffion,  endeavour  that 
the  feet  be  put  forward  in  an  even  and  rectilinear  direc¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  farther  foe  fore-legs  are  advanced,  the 
greater,  will  be  the  profpeft  of  fpeed,  the  hind-quarters 
being  thrown  forward  in  due  proportion.  The  feet  fhould 
be  lifted  up  a  middling  diftance  from  the  ground,  fo  that 
the  knee  may  appear  handfomely  bent  in  all  his  action. 
If  he  be  defective  in  bending  his~knees.  let  him  be  exer- 
cifed  daily  in  rough  and.  ftony  roads.  Horfes  which  lift 
their  feet  too  high,  become  fubjeft  to  the  fpeedy  cut,  and 
will  be  rough  goers.  In  the  other  extreme  are  the  colts 
called  daifey-cutters ,  namely,  fuch  as  fkim  along  the  furface 
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with  a  ftraight  knee,  and  fcarcely  clear  the  ground;  fuch 
colts  fhould  be  broke  with  blinds,  which  will  foon  inure 
them  naturally  to  lift  up  their  feet. 

The  walk  fhould  be  long  and  ftriding,  not  fhort  and 
fhuffling.  All  colts  are  improved  considerably  in  their 
walk,  by  keeping  them  long  and  frequently  to  it,  patting 
them  on  the  quarter  with  the  fwitch,  and  obliging  them 
to  walk  fairly  out,  without  fhuffling ;  putting  them  back 
whenever  they  deviate  from  the  true  pace.  Six  miles  in 
one  hour  is  the  utmott  that  has  ever  been  performed  by 
any  horfe  in  the  walking- way. 

The  trot  fhould  be  performed  with  a  quick  and 
ftraight-forward  motion,  and  a  bended  knee.  The  colt 
which  points  out  his  fore-legs,  and  goes  with  his  knee 
ftraight,  will  never,  without  great  care  in  the  breaker, 
become  a  good  trotter.  The  utmoft  fpeed  of  an  Englifh 
trotter  is  a  mile  in  about  two  minutes  fifty-feven  feconds. 
Sixteen  miles  in  one  hour  has  been  trotted  fufficiently 
often,  and  with  high  weights  eighteen  has  been  upon 
the  trottir.g-cards. 

The  canter  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  gallop.  The 
fore-legs  fhould  be  put  fomewhat  farther  forward  than  in 
the  trot,  the  knees  handfomely  bent,  the  horfe  reclining 
fufficiently  upon  his  haunches.  If  he  bend  his  .neck 
gracefully,  rein  well,  and  put  forth  his  legs  and  feet  in 
an  even  and  elegant  manner,  there  is  no  pace  in  which  a 
horfe  appears  with  more  grace  and  beauty.  It  is  the  true 
ladies’  pace.  The  colt  is  brought  into  a  canter  by  prefling 
the  right-hand  curb-rein,  and  at  the  fame  time  lightly 
and  frequently  touching  his  left  fide  with  the  heel.  When 
perfect,  he  will  take  the  pace  eafily,and  without hefitation, 
on  perceiving  the  accuftomed  hint ;  and,  in  the  fame 
manner,  will  inftantly  flop,  and  fink  into  his  walk,  without 
difficulty  or  danger.  Yet  this  excellent  and  molt  piea- 
fant  pace  of  the  horfe,  from  our  general  defective  fy'ftefn 
of  breaking,  is  rarely  attended  to.  Every  colt,  intended 
for  the  road  or  field,  ought  to  be  taught  as  handfome  a 
canter,  whilft  in  tackle,  as  his  form  will  admit.  The 
canter  has  been  fuppofed  incompatible  with  fall  trotting, 
or  at  leaft  an  impediment  to  it,  which  is  a  vulgar  error ; 
the  extent  of  the  ftroke,  and  degree  of  bending  the  knee, 
being  nearly  equal  in  both  paces.  Nor  does  the  cultom 
of  cantering  at  all  add  to  the  danger  of  a  trotter’s  dying 
out  of  his  pace ;  for  this  is  the  confequep.ce  of  unikilful 
riding ;  and,  in  that  cafe,  he  goes  into  a  gallop,  not  a 
canter.  Occafional  cantering  is  moreover  a  great  relief 
to  fall  trotters,  which  are  ever  more  fhaken  and  hurt  than, 
any  other  defeription  of  horfes.  The  canter  is:  a  pace  to 
which  all  bred  hacks  ought  to  be  accuftomed,  as  they 
have  feldom  much  expedition  in  their  trot,  and  are  the 
lealt  liable  to  be  fhaken  by  the  hard  road  in  a  canter. 

It  is  unnecefiary  to  fay.. more  of  the  gallop,  than  that 
it  is  the  fleet  and  rapid  pace  with  which  Nature  has  endued 
this  noble  animal,  for  the  purpofe  of  eluding  its  enemies ; 
and  of  fporting  and  exercifing  its  gambols,  amidft  herds 
of  its  own  fpecies,  when  at  large,  and  in  the  full  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  bleflings  of  liberty. 

For  regulating  thefe  paces  with  Brill  and  precifion,  a 
large  ring  muft  be  paced  out  in  Tome  contiguous  fpot. 
Ground  newly  ploughed,  with  a  deep  mould,  is  the  moft 
proper  for  treading  out  the. ring.  Let  the  old  leading- 
horfe  enter  betwixt  two  furrows,  fo  far  as  the  rider  may 
have  fpace  and  mould  enough.  Let  the  young  horfe  fol¬ 
low  clofe  to  him,  becaufe,  having  the  old  horfe  for  his. 
guide  and  example,  lie  will  be  induced  to  go  the  more 
willingly.  Then  let  the  old  horfe,  the  colt  .following  at 
his  heels,  pafs  on  the  right  hand,  athwart  the  furrows,  and. 
t ■•ead  out  twice  together  a  round  ring,  containing  in  cir¬ 
cuit  about  thirty  paces ;  and,  being  come  a  fecond  time  to 
the  place  where  he  began,  let  him  tread  out  the  like  rim>- 
on  the  left  hand,  and,  when  he  has  gone  twice  about,  let 
him  begin  again  on  the  left  hand,  and  fo  continue  till  he 
has  gone  four  times  fucceflively  about  the  left  ring,  and 
the  right  fix  times.  This  done,  let  him. go  gently  out  of 
the  furrow  where  lie  began,  about  thirty  or  forty  paces,. 
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and  there  Hand  Hill,  keeping  his  head  and  body  right  on 
the  path.  A  fkiltul  .perfon  ihould  attend  to  obferve,  and 
make  remarks  or.,  his  performance  and  action.  When 
this  exerciie  is  accompliihed,  let  him  walk  gently  back 
to  the  place  from  whence  he  fet  out.  There  let  the  rider 
alight,  and  make  much  of  the  colt,  by  cheering  him  with 
his  voice,  patting  his  neck,  and  giving  .him  with  his  hand 
a  little  grafs,  hay,  or  bread,  to  procure  his  confidence,  and 
act  upon  him  as  a  reward.  Let  a  horfe  go  thus  before 
and  after  him,  for  two  days. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far  with  yo.ttr  colt,  let  him  be¬ 
gin  to  lead  and  pace  the  ring  himfeif,  in  the  fame  gentle 
manner,  for  the  Ipace  of  ten  days,  all  the  while  keeping 
a  temperate,  Heady,  and  fecure,  hand  upon  the  reins.  See 
now  that  he  carries  his  forehead  juft  as  rams  do  when  thc-y 
prepare  to  fight ;  whereby  he  will  learn  not  only  to  rein 
well,  but  bear  his  head  Heady  and  light.  And  when  he 
knows  how  to  perform  what  is  required  of  him,  and  is 
cherilhed  for  performing  his  duty,  he  will  always  be  ready 
to  do  it  freely. 

While  he  is  himfeif  pacing  ‘the  ring,  the  breaker  mull 
not  carry  an  over- hard  hand;  but  fo  temperately,  that 
the  feeling  may  be  always  frefh  ;  otherwife,  by  pulling 
him  too  violently,  you  will  gall  his  nofe  ;  to  avoid  which, 
he  will  fet  his  head  and  neck  awry;  whereas,  if  he  ftands 
in  the  furrow  with  his  neck  in  a  line  with  his  body,  the 
rider  moves  him  gently  forwards,  and  in  that  very  motion 
turns  him  on  the  right  hand,  by  drawing  very  foftly  the 
right  rein  with  his  right  hand  lower  under  the  pommel  of 
the  faddle,  whereto  if  he  yield,  (as  he  certainly  will  having 
trod  the  fame  before,)  let  the  rider  immediately  encourage 
him,  without  either  drawing  or  llackening  the  rein. 

After  pacing  the  ring  with  a  good  and  fteady  walk,  it 
follows,  that  the  colt  mult  be  taught  to  trot  the  ring. 
He  mult  begin  with  a  flow  gentle  trot,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  he  was  at  firft  taught  to  pace  it ;  that  is,  increafe 
his  ring-turns  by  two  and  two  every  day,  till  he  make 
ten  turns  for  the  left  ring,  and  twelve  for  the  right,  which 
will  augment  his  fwiftoefs :  but  of  this  he  ihould  be  re- 
ftrained  till  he  becomes  more  perfeft,  and  then  he  will  do 
it  with  all  the  grace  and  eafe  imaginable  ;  for  thus  to 
bring  to  perfection,  is  the  very  quintefl'ence  of  the  art. 
While  he  is  learning  the  trot,  he  muft  not  be  rode  with 
a  wand,  or  wear  a  inaffie,  till  he  is  perfect  in  that  aftion, 
and  Hops  ancf  (urns  well  on  both  hands.  He  muft  by  no 
means  be  buffered  to  gallop,  till  he  can  advance  truly  in 
his  trot.  With  this  view,  make  it  your  particular  care, 
when  you  .begin  to  trot  the  ring,  to  move  him,  at  firft, 
with  all  the  mildnel's  and  gentlenefs  you  can  devile,  and 
let  every  aftion  be  done  upon  a  reftrained,  temperate,  and 
firm,  hand,  with  a  gentle  ftay  and  a  true  rein  ;  that  is,  that 
his  nofe  be  juft  under  his  forehead,  neither  jutting  out 
nor  drawn  in,  but  in  the  middle  way  between  both,  which 
is  the  natural  placing  and  fetting  of  his  head.  This  will 
give  him  a  pleafant  mouth,  when  he  comes  to  wear  the 
bit,  in  which  the  chief  excellence  of  breaking  confifts ; 
becaufe  this  gives  eafe,  grace,  and  decorum,  to  all  his 
aftions.  This  may  be  eafily  accempliflied,  if  the  horfe 
be  of  a  perfeft  fhape  and  good  fpirit.  But  if  lie  makes 
refiftance,  is  vicious,  or  not  difpofed  to  obey,  then  trot  him 
fwiftly,  fpeaking  with  a  quick  voice,  adding  the  whip  and 
1'pur;  for  the  time  of  his  learning  to  trot  is  the  fitteft  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  him  forget  his  toys,  and  fubmit  with 
alacrity  to  every  command. 

The  breaker  is  next  to  teach  him  to  flop,  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  defired.  For  this  purpofe,  let  him  trot  the  colt 
j-jght  out  in  the  middle  furrow  betwixt  the  rings,  till  he 
comes  to  the  place  of  flop.  There  he  is  to  make  a  pretty 
long  ftay ;  obferving,  the  while,  to  keep  his  body  right 
in  the  path  ;  but  if  his  body,  or  any  part  of  it,  ftand  acrofs 
it,  do.  not  corre-ft  him  in  a  paflion,  but  let  an  attendant 
put  him  right  in  the  path  again,  by  thrufting  in  that  part 
that  ftandeth  out,  or  caufe  the  colt  to  go  further  in  the 
fame  path,  and  ftop  him,  holding  the  rein  llraighter  on  that 
fide  to  which  he  forces  his  head  ;  after  that,  pull  the  other 


rein,  which  will  force  him  to  go  right  on.  If  he  obeys 
your  hand,  be  lure  to  cherifti  him.  After  this  you  flioultl 
make  a  praftice  of  flopping  on  any  rough  or  uneven 
ground. 

One  chief  and  principal  objeft  of  the  breaker  ihould 
be,  that  the  firft  bit  he  puts  in  the  horfe’s  mouth  be  eafy 
and  pleafant,  and  by  no  means  to  give  him  any  difguft, 
but  that  the  gentlenefs  of  it  may  direct  all  his  movements 
with  eafe  and  facility,  by  the  mere  motion  or  turn  of 
the  hand.  If,  therefore,  your  horfe  carries  his  head 
well  on  preffing  it  with  the  bridle,  you  fliould  prefenfly 
eafe  the  bridle-hand,  and  make  much  of  him,  for  fo  rea> 
dily  /bowing  his  obedience;  and,  whenever- he  does  bis 
duty  readily  and  cheerfully,  he  ought  never  to  be  vexed, 
but  foothed  and  encouraged,  which  will  fecure  his  gra¬ 
titude. 

The  breaker,  having  perfected  his  horfe  in  the  fore¬ 
going  aftions  and  motions,  fliould  ftay  him  on  the  bit, 
temperately,  with  an  even  hand,  proporfionably  to  the 
refiftance  he  makes,  without  giving  him  any  other  liberty, 
but  to  ftrike  him  gently  with  his  fwitch  on  the  bowing 
of  his  neck,  provoking  him  with  a  little  touch  of  the  fpur 
on  the  fide  to  which  he  molt  writhes  his  buttock  to  the 
end  he  may  move  properly.  But,  if  he  willingly  draws  in 
one  of  his  fore-feet,  make  much  of  him,  and  then  ftay  a 
while,  and  by  degrees  he  will  underftand  your  intent  and 
meaning.  If  you  want  him  to  go  back,  he  will  do  it 
lightly  with  both  his  fore  legs,  if  he  is  touched  on  the 
neck  with  the  fwitch  or  whip,  and  hears  the  word  back 
fpcke  aloud  to  him  ;  at  the  hearing  of  which,  and  drawing 
of  the  bridle,  he  will  go  back,  to  the  rider’s  defire.  And, 
whenever  he  deviates  from  the  right  and  true  way,  treat 
him  exaftiy  with  punifliment  or  reward  as  above  direfted, 
both  when  he  is  furious  and  when  quiet. 

Let  the  breaker  carefully  remark,  whenever  the  horfe 
puts  himfeif  in  any  diforder,  to  ftop  him,  and  make  him 
go  backward,  as  before  direfted  ;  for  by  this  means  he 
will  be  brought  into  right  order  again  ;  then  make  much 
of  him,  and  inftantly  move  him  forward.  In  the  fame 
manner  he  muft  be  ufed  in  pacing  the  ring;  firft,  gently 
upon  the  walk,  on  the  trot,  and  the  gallop  ;  which  the 
breaker  muft  be  careful  to  fee  precifely  done,  otherwife 
the  horfe  will  gape,  thruft  his  tongue  over  the  bit  to  de¬ 
fend  himfeif,  or  ihoot  out  his  head  fuddenly,  pluck  it  in 
difdainfully,  or  fhake  it,  to  free  himfeif  from  the  prefi'ure 
of  an  intemperate  hand. 

The  breaker  Ihould  likewife  be  attentive  to  the  true 
manner  of  drawing  the  bridle.  When  he  is  mounted  on 
the  faddle,  let  him  draw  the  reins' equally..  If  the  horfe 
refufes  to  obey  the  bit,  let  the  bit  be  flackened,  and  the 
rider  hold  the  reins  ir.  his  left  hand,  under  the  pommel 
of  the  faddle,  as  near  the  withers  as  poftible  ;  and  which 
he  muft  not  remove,  till  he  feels  the  horfe  ftay  upon  the 
bit ;  and  hold  him  there  without  further  drawing,  till  he 
perceives  his  head  ftand  in  the  true  form.  But,  if  he  does 
not,  then  let  him-  yield  his  left  hand  a  little  ;  and,  when 
he  has  flood  for  fome  time,  let  him  bring  his  left  hand  to 
its  former  place  again,  where  the  horfe  made  his  firft  ftay 
upon  the  bit ;  then  let  him  draw  the  reins  with  his  right 
hand  fomewhat  more  through  his  left,  as  before,  but  fo 
gently  as  fcarcely  to  be  perceived,  (for  fo  fliould  all  the 
motions  of  the  hand  be  in  breaking;)  then  keep  it  ftaid 
and  firm  a  pretty  while,  and,  if  he  yield,  though  ever  fo 
little.  Hill  let  him  keep  his  hand  at  one  ftay,  without 
either  llackening  or  drawing  it.  By  this  gentle  means 
the  colt  will  feel  the  eafe  he  has  got  by  yielding  to  it ; 
immediately  after  which  you  Ihould  carefs  and  make 
much  of  him.  But  if,  after  all,  he  bear  not  light  upon 
the  bit,  let  the  breaker  ftrike  him  gently  upon  his  knees, 
to  make  him  go  back,  whereby  he  will  bring  in  his  head, 
and  then  the  bit  will  move,  and  his  hand  find  eafe.  But, 
at  the  fame  inftant,  let  him  be  very  careful  to  keep  his 
hand  fo  firm  and  fteady,  that  he  neither  flacken  nor  draw 
it,  to  the  end  the  horfe  may  feel  and  be  fenfible  of  the 
eafe  of  his  own  motion  of  yielding-,  which  he  will  not 
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willingly  lofe,  it  being  delightful  to  his  nature ;  fince  it 
gives  him  pleafure  to  ftir  and  champ  the  bitin  his  mouth. 
When  the  rider  perceives  he  has  conquered  his  refractory 
humour,  by  obferving  the  fame  courfe  of  practice,  he  may 
preferve  what  he  had  gained,  and  (till  further  improve 
him. 

Let  not  the  breaker  permit  other  perfons  to  ride  the 
colt  while  under  his  care,  nor  till  he  is  perfect  in  thofe 
leifons  he  has  been  teaching  him;  lelt  he  be  confounded 
by  the  diverfity  of  teachers,  and  their  different  manner 
of  treatment.  When  the  horfe  is  brought  to  a  juft  ftay 
and  p.ofition  of  his  head,  and  an  affurance  of  the  bit,  the 
owner’s  care  fhould  be  to  maintain  him  therein. 

Be  very  careful,  when  you  firft  trot  your  horfe,  to  keep  a 
true  feat  and  firm  hand,  fo  that  he  lofe  not  the  excellent 
grace  and  form  before  prefcribed.  But  forbear  to  gallop 
him  before  he  is  quite  perfeft  in  his  long  trot;  out  of 
that  trot  put  him  into  a  fwift  gallop  in  the  large  ring, 
even  to  the  ftop ;  but  in  doing  this,  be  cautious  that  you 
do  not  haftily  draw  your  hand  to  you,  but  by  a  little  ftay 
of  your  body,  back -and  hand  together,  oblige  him  to  re¬ 
treat  a  ftep  or  two  ;  there  ftay  him,  and  permit  him  not 
to  go  forward  ;  at  the  fame  inftant  make  much  of  him  ; 
and  then  place  your  hand  and  body  in  their  former  poii- 
tion.  Let  the  breaker  frequently  walk  the  colt  over  fome 
deep  fallow  as  faft  as  he  can  for  half  an  hour,  but  fuffer 
him  not  to  trot ;  let  him  keep  his  hand  in  a  firm  and 
temperate  ftay,  as  before;  and  if  he  obferve  his  head  to 
be  in  due  place,  his  carriage  light  and  pleafant  upon  the 
bit,  he  may  be  allured  he  lias  gained  the  perfeftion  of  the 
hand,  and  the  true  ufe  of  it,  for  the  breaking  in  and 
teaching  his  young  horfe.  Upon  the  whole,  if  lie  be  of  a 
perfeCl  fliape,  his  head  will  be  always  in  the  due  place, 
and  fall  naturally  on  the  hit. 

The  difference  between  an  expert  and  an  ignorant 
breaker,  may  be  diicovered  by  the  actions  of  a  well- 
trained  horfe.  Such  a  horfe  appears  with  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  that  an  animal  of  his  order  is  capable  of  acquiring, 
and  (hows  himfelf,  as  well  as  the  expert  rider,  with  a  no¬ 
ble  grace  and  dignity,  and  ravifties  the  judicious  fpecta- 
tor  with  delight  and  wonder.  All  thefe  perfections  may 
be  eafily  attained  by  good  difcipline,  difcreet  manage¬ 
ment,  and  allowing  time,  with  moderation  and  temper, 
which  common  breakers  have  little  regard  to;  they  in 
general  are  quite  carelefs  whether  the  colt  is  in  or  out 
of  condition,  and  ride  him  with  fuch  extremity  of  whip 
and  (pur,  that,  if  he  does  not  drop  down  under  his  bur¬ 
then,  he  is  at  leaft  rendered  incapable  of  performing  any 
of  his  leffons  for  a  long  while  to  come. 

Having  perfected  your  horfe,  as  well  to  trot  fwiftly,  as 
to  ftop,  and  to  go  back ;  the  next  degree  he  takes,  mult: 
be  rightly  and  fearlefsly  to  advance  ;  which  is  done  by 
teaching  him  to  lift  up  his  fore-feet  juft  and  even  toge¬ 
ther,  like  a  goat,  fomewhat  above  the  ground,  and  to  let 
them  fall  juft  and  even,  twice  or  thrice  fucceflively.  If 
he  does  this  truly  and  accurately,  it  will  enable  him  to 
make  a  juft  and  perfeCt  lunge,  and  a  ready  and  true  turn. 
The  proper  method  to  attain  this  is,  to  trot  him  gently 
forty  or  fifty  feet  in  fome  plain  way,  then  give  him  a 
ftop,  which  he  will  perform  exaftly,  becaul'e  he  has  learnt 
jt  already.  Let  the  rider  always  keep  a  fteady  and  plea- 
lant  hand  on  the  bridle,  then  inftantly  with  a  mild  voice 
fay,  up,  up,  ltriking  him  at  the  lame  moment  on  the  ihoul- 
der,  and  alio  prelling  his  lides  ivith  both  calves  of  his 
legs  together,  but  lpur  him  not  if  he  will  by  any  means 
advance  without  it.  And  you  need  not  fear,  hut  with 
little  labour  and  patient  teaching  he  will  attempt  to  do  it 
twice  or  thrice  together;  if  he  do,  let  his  rider  at  that 
inftant  make  much  of  him  ;  after  which,  let  him  paufe  a 
little,  and  take  breath.  Then  trot  him  again  in  the  fame 
manner  the  like  diftance  of  ground,  and,  as  before,  ufe 
him  to  rife  gently  again.  But,  if  he  fhould  not  mend 
every  time,  he  mult  /till  be  folicited  till  he  do.  And, 
when  he  will  thus  advance  readily  on  plain  ground,  let 
him  be  taught  gently  oa  the  fide  of  a  hill,  to  bring  hira 
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to  ftop  perfectly,  and  run  Hiding  upon  his  buttocks  or 
his  hind  legs,  which  is  very  handlome  and  graceful,  as  well 
as  comprifing  fafety,  either  upon  a  foft  trot  or  upon  a  loft 
gallop.  If  intended  for  a  hunter,  he  fhould  now  be  led 
to  the  leaping-bar,  which  will  complete  his  education. 

Of  the  MANEGE,  or  BREAKING  for  the  ARMY. 

The  art  of  breaking  horfes  by  the  rules  of  the  manege , 
was  formerly  of  very  high  confideration  among  the  poten¬ 
tates  of  Europe.  Louis  XIII.  king  of  France,  was  at  a 
vaft  expence  in  ereCting  riding-fchools  and  equeltrian 
academies  for  this  purpofe  ;  and  he  boafted,  certainly  with 
truth,  that  he  commanded  the  moft  orderly  and  beft-dif- 
ciplined  cavalry  in  the  world.  But  his  exertions  foon  gave 
a  ftimulus  of  a  fimilar  kind  to  the  nations  he  had  to  con¬ 
tend  with  ;  and  the  dates  of  Germany,  with  the  emperor 
at  their  head,  in  a  fhort  time  contefted  the  palm  for  a  iu- 
periority  in  well-trained  horfes.  Pruflia,  in  time,  appeared 
in  this  relpeCI  to  furpafs  its  neighbours  ;  and  the  utility 
of  the  manege  was  even  celebrated  in  peaceful  Italy,  and 
was  encouraged  in  England  with  great  avidity  by  Charles 
I.  and  his  immediate  l'uccefl'ors  upon  the  throne. 

The  mafters  of  this  art  divided  their  difcipline  into  the 
grand  manege,  and  the  petit  manege.  The  objeCt  of  the 
grand  manege,  was  to  faihion  horfes  for  the  trappings 
of  ftate,  to  give  them  what  is  called  the  grand  pas,  and  t<» 
fet  them  upon  their  haunches  like  the  Pegalus  of  the 
poets,  ready  to  fly  away  at  the  fignal  of  their  mafter. 
Thus  we  fee,  in  the  prints  and  paintings  of  thole  days, 
that  every  great  perfonage  who  is  reprel'ented  on  horfe  - 
back,  fits  with  his  horfe  thrown  upon  his  haunches,  with  his 
fore-feet  fitfpended  in  the  air;  or  elle  with  one  foot  on  the 
ground,  while  the  other  is  excerciling  the  grand  pas.  The 
chief  of  thefe  motions  were  diftinguifhed  by  the  following 
technical  terms  :  the  terra  at  erra,  the  volt,  the  demi-volt, 
corvet,  capriole,  croupade,  balotade,  and  the  ftep  and  leap  ; 
which  lait  is  a  motion  compounded  of  three  airs,  namely, 
the  terra  d  terra,  the  corvet,  and  the  leap,  by  which  the 
motion  is  finifhed.  In  the  demi-volt,  the  horfe  raifes  his 
fore-legs  higher  than  in  a  terra  a  terra.  In  the  corvet,  he 
raifes  all  four  legs  at  once,  bv  which  he  moves  forward 
by  a  fort  of  jump,  fomewhat  like  the  hopping  of  a  crow. 
In  the  croupade,  he  leaps  with  his  hind  feet  drawn  under 
his  croup,  as  if  trailed  up  under  his  belly.  In  the  capri¬ 
ole,  he  riles  in  the  air  with  all  his  four  feet,  like  the  jump¬ 
ing  of  a  goat,  advances  in  his  leap  about  two  feet  forward, 
and,  inputting  down  his  fore-feet,  heyerks  or  ftrikes  out 
his  heels  with  great  violence.  In  the  balotade,  he  makes 
a  fomewhat  fimilar  kicking-leap  ;  but  on  coming  down, 
inftead  of  yerking  out  with  all  his  force,  he  only  throws 
up  his  hind  feet  juft  enough  to  difeover  his  ihoes.  In 
the  terra  a  terra,  he  performs  a  number  of  leaps  very  dole 
to  the  ground,  raifing  indeed  his  fore-feet  rather  higher, 
but  not  lb  high  as  in  the  corvet ;  but  his  hind  legs  move 
only  juft  above  the  ground,  and  are  kept  all  the  while  in 
a  trailed  form,  that,  on  finilhing  the  air,  he  might  be  in¬ 
ftantly  fet  upon  his  haunches,  with  his  fore-feet  railed, 
fo  as  to  proceed  on  the  corvet,  if  commanded  fo  to  do. 
The  fimple  volt,  is  no  more  than  a  horfe  prancing  Tide¬ 
ways  round  a  circle  ;  but  the  poor  animal  is  l'ometimes 
made  to  perform  the  fame  fteps  or  treads  in  an  oval,  equi¬ 
lateral,  triangular,  or  ftraight-forward,  direction,  according 
to  the  whim  or  caprice  of  the  breaker.  When  a  horl'e  is 
erfeft  in  all  thefe  motions,  he  is  ftyled,  “a  full-drelfed1 
orfe.”  But  thefe  flow  and  fanciful  modes  of  artificial 
progreflion  have  long  grown  out  of  ufe  with  fagacious 
princes,  and  have  given  place  to  the  more  aftive  and  vi¬ 
gorous  exertions  of  the  horfe,  in  the  way  Nature  defigned, 
with  the  rapidity  of  men  born  to  be  conquerors,  and  not 
the  Haves  of  parade  and  fliow. 

The  petit  manege,  was  the  drilling  or  training,  by  whick 
the  army  riding- ma/ters  fitted  the  horfe  for  military  l'er- 
vice  in  the  ranks.  The  chief  objects  of  it  were  to  let  him 
upon  his  haunches  while  the  commander-in-chief  or  any 
great  perlbnage -palled  by;  and  to  make  him  rein  wdi,.to 
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give  him  a  cadenced  pace,  to  teach  ham  to  rein  back,  or 
retreat,  to  move  Tideways,  to  ftand  fire,'  and  to  leap. — In 
our  days,  this  bufinefs  forms  a  part  of  military  taciics. 

Of  RIDING,  or  the  ART  of  HORSEMANSHIP. 

Feats  of  horfemanfhip,  fuch  "as  are  exhibited  to  the  ad¬ 
miring  multitude  by  the  celebrated  equeftrians  Aftl.ey  and 
Hughes,  are  by  no  means  of  modern-  date  or  invention. 
Thefe  bold  manoeuvres,  performed  on  the  backs  of  horfes 
in  full  fpeed,  appear  to  have  come  originally  from  the  Eaft. 
At  any  rate,  (lays  profefior  Beckmann,)  thofe  equeftrian 
youths,  who,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  furprifed  the  By¬ 
zantine  court  with  their  feats  of  horiemanfhip,  and  who 
from  thence  travelled  all  over  Europe,  came  fir  ft  from 
Ef>ypt.  They  could  ftand  on  the  horfe  in  full  gallop 
without  any  (addle;  mount  and  difmount  while  on  full 
fpeed  in  the  chafe,  and  tumble  on  the  backs  of  fcveral 
horfes  in  full  fpeed  together,  while  going  ab reaft. — -What 
more  is  achieved  in  the  prefent  day  ?  But  this  fpecies  of 
horfemanfhip  is  not  the  inquiry  of  the  prefent  pages ;  our 
objeft  is  to  lliow  the  precifion  with  which  gentlemen  and 
ladies  are  to  maintain  their  feats  well  on  horfeback,  and 
the  rules  by  which  they  may  acquire  the  art  of  riding- 
with  pleafure,  eafe,  and  elegance-  Thefe  rules  having 
been  laid  down  in  a  clear  and  judicious  manner  by  Mr. 
Hughes  of  the  Royal  Circus,  we  cannot  do  better  than  to 
give  them  in  his  words. 

If  a  rider  would  mount  a  horfe  fafely  and  properly,  he 
is  not  to  ftand  near  the  croup  or  hinder  part  of  the  horfe, 
with  the  bridle  at  a  great  length  in  his  right  hand  ;  for  fo, 
you  are  liable  to  be  kicked  before  you. are  mounted,  or 
the  horfe  may  go  on,  and  play  fome  gambol  or  trick,  be¬ 
fore  you  can  fhorten  the  rein  to  prevent  him.  If  you 
would  mount  with  eafe  and  lecurity,  ftand  rather  before 
the  ftirrup  than  behind  it.  'Then  with  your  left  hand, 
take  the  bridle  fliort,  and  the  mane  together,  help  your- 
fielf  into  the  ftirrup  with  your  right,  fo  that  in  mounting 
your  toe  do  riot  touch  the  horfe.  Your  foot  being  in  the 
ftirrup,  raife  yourfelf,  till  you  face  the  fide  of  the  horfe, 
and  look  directly  acrofs  the  faddle.  Then  with  your 
right  hand  lay  hold  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  faddle,  and 
with  your  left  lift  yourfelf  into  it.  Thus  having  a  fure 
hold  with  both  hands,  you  may  either  difmount  fafely,  or 
throw  your  leg  over,  and  feat  yourfelf,  without  danger 
of  difturbing  your  horfe.  On  getting  off  the  horle’s  back, 
hoid  the  bridle  ^nd  mane  in  the  fame  manner  as  when 
you  mounted  ;  hold  the  pommel  of  the  faddle  with  your 
right  hand,  to  raife  yourfelf;  bring  your  right  leg  over 
t’ne  horfe’s  back,  let  your  right  hand  hold  the  hind  part 
of  the  faddle,  and  ftand  a  moment  on  your  ftirrup,  juft  as 
when  you  mounted. 

You  muft  always  hold  the  bridle  at  a  proper  length. 
Let  your  pofition  on  the  faddle  be  fquare,  and  the  pur- 
chafe  of  your  bridle  fuch  as  not  to  pull  jmur  fhoulder. 
Let  your  body  be  in  fuch  an  even  pofture,  as  if  you  held 
a  rein  in  each  hand.  Grafp  the  reins  with  your  hand, 
putting  your  little  finger  between  them.  Your  hand  muft 
be  perpendicular,  the  thumb  uppermoft,  upon  the  bridle. 
Your  wrift  fiiould  bend  a  little  outward,  and  in  pulling 
the  bridle,  lift  your  hand  toward  your  breaft.  Hold  your 
bridle  in  your  hand  at  fuch  a  length,  that,  if  the  horfe 
ftumble,  you  can  raife  his  head,  and  fupport  it  with  your 
arms,  by  throwing,  your  body  backwards.  If  you  give 
the  rein  too  much  length,  the  rifing  of  the  horfe  may  oc- 
cafion  your  falling  backwards.  If  you  ride  with  a  curb, 
hook  it  on  yourfelf :  for,  however  quiet  your  horfe  may 
be,  fiiould  the  curb  hurt  him,  he  may  endanger  his  -rider's 
neck.  When  you  fix  the  curb,  turn  the  chain  to  the 
right,  and  the  links  will  eaiily  unfold.  Let  the  chain  be 
put  on  fo  loofe  as  not  to  prefs  upon  his  jaw,  till  the  reins 
are  drawn  fomewhat  tight. 

if  the  horfe  be  gentle  in  temper,  and  lias  been  taught 
to  ftand  ftiil  when  mounted,  a  groom  to  hold  him  is  ufe- 
lefs  ;  however,  fuffer-Tiim  not  to  finger  the  reins,  but 
-  only  to  meddle  with  that  part  of  the  headftall  which 
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comes  down  the  horfe’s  cheek.  The  management  of  the 
reins  belongs  only  to  the  rider;  and  to  hold  a  horfe  by  the 
curb  when  he  is  to  ftand  ftiil,  is  very  wrong,  becaufe  it 
puts  him  to  needlefs  pain.  As  foon  as  the  rider  is 
mounted,  let  him  fit  quietly  a  few  feconds,  left  any  hid¬ 
den  motion  fiiould  diforder  or  difturb  him,  till  the  rider 
is  well  fettled  in  the  faddle,  with  his  nofe  direfty  oppofite 
to  the  horfe’s  fore-top,  betwixt  his  ears,  his  legs  hanging 
ftraight  down,  neither  thr lifting  forward  the  toe,  nor  lifting 
up  the  heel,  but  with 'the  ball  of  his  foot  flat  in.  the  ftir¬ 
rup,  as  if  he  ftood  upon  the  ground,  the  ftirrup-leather 
rather  fliort  than  long,  winding  his  toes  fomewhat  nearer 
to  the  horfe’s  fide  than  tlio>  heel,  holding  the  reins  even 
with  his  creft,  and  with  the  point  of  the  withers,  a  little 
above  the  mane,  with  his  thighs  and  knees  clofe  to  the 
faddle ;  fitting  with  his  body  erect,  his  ridge-bone  an- 
fwering  to  the  ridge-bone  of  the  horfe  ;  fo  that  the  horfe 
and  rider  may  ever  feem  as  one  body  in  all  motions. 

The  difpofition  of  the  legs  and  thighs  being  effential  to 
the  keeping  a  graceful  feat,  it  may  be  proper  to  defcribe 
their  ufe  fomewhat  diftinftly.  To  fit  on  that  part  of  the 
horfe,  which,  as  he  fprings,  is  the  centre  of  motion,  is  to 
have  a  good  feat ;  and  from,  which,  it  naturally  follows,  a 
weight  could  not  eafily  be  fliaken.  The  true  feat  is  cer¬ 
tainly  in  that  part  of  the  facldie  into  which  the  body  na¬ 
turally  falls  in  cafe  you  had  no  ftirrups  ;  and  this  you  can 
no  other  wife  preferve,  than  by  a  juft  poife  of  the  body. 
Many  riders  however  hold  the  miftaken  opinion,  that  it 
may  be  done  by  the  grafp  of  the  thighs  and  knees.  We 
may  form  a  judgment  of  the  true  feat  by  pointing  out  the 
two  extremes  of  a  bad  one  :  and  the  firft  of  thefe  extremes 
is,  when  a  rider  places  himfelf  fo  far  back  on  the  faddle., 
that  his  weight  preffes  hard  on  the  horfe’s  loins;  the 
other,  when  he  throws  his  body  To  forward,  that  it  hangs 
over  the  pommel  of  the  faddle.  Neverthelefs  a  good  feat 
cannot  be  obtained  unlefs  the  (addle  fits  well ;  and  per¬ 
haps  it  is  not  very  eafy  to  prefcribe  a  certain  rule  in  this 
cafe.  However  this  may  ferve  as  a  direction,  that  your 
(addle  fiiould  prefs  as  near  as  poffible  on  that  part  already 
defcribed,  as  the  point  of  union  between  the  man  and 
horfe,  yet  fo  that  the  motion  of  the  horfe’s  (houlders  be 
not  obftrufied.  The  middle  or  lowed  part  of  it,  is  your 
proper  feat.  Sit  ere<ft,  unconftrained,  or  as  free  as  in  your 
ordinary  fitting.  The  true  horfeman  is  always  known  by 
the  eafe  of  his  action. 

When  you  are  troubled  with  a  horfe  that  is  vicious, 
which  (tops  (liort,  or  by  rifing  or  kicking  endeavours  to 
throw  you  off",  you  muft  not  bend  your  body  forward,  as 
is  commonly  praclifed ;  becaufe  that  motion  throws  you 
from  your  fork  or  twift,  and  cafts  you  out  of  your  feat ; 
but  the  right  way  to  keep  your  feat,  or  to  recover  it  when 
loft,  is,  to  advance  the  lower  part  of  your  body  forward, 
and  bend  back  your  (houlders  and  upper  part.  So  alfo  in 
jlyin°  or Jl andivg  leaps,  a  liorfeman’s  bed  fecurity  is,  the 
bending  back  of  the  body.  The  rifing  of  the  horfe  does 
not  affeft  the  rider’s,  feat  ;  he  is  chiefly  to  guard  againft 
the  la(h  of  the  animal’s  hind  legs,  which  is  btft  done  by 
inclining  the  body  backward.  Obferve  farther,  that  your 
legs  and  thighs  are  not  to  be  ftiffened,  and  as  it  were 
braced  up,  but  your  loins  fiiould  be  lax  and  pliable,  and 
perfectly  at  eafe.  By  fitting  thus,  every  rough  motion  of 
the  horle  will  be  eluded  ;  but  the  ufital  method  of  fixing 
the  knees  only  ferves,  in  great  (hocks,  to  aflift  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  fall.  To  fave  yourfelf  in  this  cafe,  you  muft 
yield  a  little  to  the  horfe’s  motion  ;  by  which  means  you 
will  recover  your  feat,  when  an  unlkilful  horfeman  would 
be  difmounted.  / 

If  you  find  your  thighs  are  thrown  upwards,  open  your 
knees,  whereby  your  fork  will  come  lower  on  the  horfe. 
Let  the  hollow  or  inner  part  of  the  thighs  grafp  the  fad¬ 
dle,  yet  fo  as  to  keep  your  body  in  a  right  poife.  This 
will  be  a  means  to  keep  your  (purs  from  the  horfe’s  fides, 
and  to  bring  your  toes  in  properly.  Let  your  heels  hang 
ftraight  down,  for,  while  your  heels  are  in  this  pofition, 
there  is  no  danger  of  your  falling.  This  will  fecure  the 
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ftat  on  a  full  trot,  or  even  on  a  fwl'ft  gallop.  You  mud 
fix  on  the  length  of  your  ftirrups  by  your  feat.  If  a  more 
precife  exaCtnefs  is  required,  let  the  length  of  your  ftir- 
rups  (of  a  hunting-fad  die)  be  fo  proportioned,  that  when 
you  ftand  on  them,  there  be  the  breadth  of  four  fingers 
between  the  faddle  and  your  body. 

If  a  gentleman  has  not  fuffieiently  acquired  the  art  of 
riding,  let  him  procure  it  by  riding  in  a  large  circle 
without  ltirrups.  Let  him  keep  his  face  directed  to  the 
outward  part  of  the  circle,  yet  lb  as  to  have  a  view  only 
of  the  ear,  or  fide  of  the  horfe’s  head,  which  is  on  the 
outward  part  of  the  circle,  and  keep- his  lhoulder  on  the 
other  fide  very  forward.  This  will  teach  him  to  balance 
his  body,  and  maintain  his  feat  without  the  help  of  ftir¬ 
rups  ;  and  perhaps  may  prevent  a  fall,  it  he  Ihould  hap¬ 
pen  at  any  time  to  lofe  them,  by  being  lhaken  out  of  his 
leat. 

There  is  a  particular  connection  between  the  feat  and 
the  laddie,  fo  that  the  firft  depends  very  much  on  the 
latter ;  wherefore  by  fome  a  high-pommelled  faddle  is 
thought  dangerous,  but  the  contrary  extreme  fo  far  pre¬ 
vails,  that  the  pommel  riles  fcarcely  higher  than  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  faddle.  The  faddle  Ihould  be  fitted  to  reft  as 
near  the  back-bone  of  the  horfe  as  poflible,  without  hurt¬ 
ing  him,  for  the  clofer  you  fit  to  his  back,  the  fafer  you 
ride.  From  hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  pommel  mull: 
rife  enough,  to  preferve  the  withers  from  being  preffed  ; 
fo  that,  if  a  horle  Ihould  happen  to  have  his  withers  higher 
than  common,-  a  higher  pommel  is  neceflary.  To  avoid 
this,  it  has  been  propofed  to  make  the  faddle  in  a  ftraighter 
line,  that  is,  the  whole  length  of  it,  from  the  withers  to 
the  crupper,  almoft  even.  But  this  would  be  attended 
with  the  fame  inconvenience  ;  and  you  would  (till  be 
feated  too  high  above  the  horfe’s  back,  without  a  proper 
feat  on  the  laddie.  From  the  button  at  the  fide  of  the 
pommel,  to  the  back  part  of  the  laddie,-  there  Ihould  be 
no  ridge  ;  and  for  the  eafe  of  your  thighs,  that  line  Ihould 
be  a  little  concave.  Every  faddle  Ihould  be  perfeBly 
adapted  to  the  lhape  of  the  horfe. 

When  you  are  difpofed  to  put  your  horfe  in  motion, 
raife  his  head,  and  (lightly  touch  him  with  your  whip;  or 
elfe,  prefs  his  fides  with  the  calves  of  your  legs,  and  ftill 
clofer,  if  he  does  not  mend  his  pace,  till  the  fpur  juft 
touches  him  ;  after  which,  if  he  has  any  fprit,  he  will 
move  with  the  leaft  prelfure  of  the  leg.  When  you  fpur 
him,  let  it  not  be  by  a  kick ;  but,  if  you  want  to  pulli  him 
on  brifkly,  keep  your  heels  clofe  to  his  fides;  and,  when 
you  find  him  compliable,  fpare  him. 

If  your  horfe  becomes  unruly,  take  the  reins  feparately, 
one  in  each  hand  ;  put  your  arms  forward,  and  hold  him 
fiiort;  but  pull  not  hard  with  your  arms  lew;  for,  by  low¬ 
ering  his  head,  he  has  the  more  liberty  to  throw  out  his 
heels;  but,  if  you  raife  his  head  as  high  as  you  can,  this 
will  prevent  him  from  riling  before  or  behind;  nor, 
while  his  head  is  in  this  pofition,  can  he  make  either  of 
thefe  motions. 

The  rider,  who  delires  his  horfe  to  make  a  ftately  ap¬ 
pearance,  mult  keep  his  head  high,  which  will  oblige  him 
to  raife  his  neck  and  creft;  and  play  a  little  with,  the  rein, 
which  will  move  the  bit  in  his  mouth,  and  prevent  him 
from  prelTing  on  it.  There  is  no  danger  in  railing  his 
head  too  high;  he  will  be  too  apt  to  bring  it  down  of  his 
own  accord,  and  fatigue  your  arms  with  its'  weight,  when¬ 
ever  he  abates  of  his  mettle.  At  fuch  times  as  you  feel 
him  heavier  than  ordinary,  (top  him,  and  make  him  go 
hack  a  few  paces.  Thus  his  hanging  on  the  bridle  will  be 
cured  by  flow,  but  fure,  degrees.  Many  perfons  are  pleafed 
with  a  round  neck,  and  a  head  drawn  in  toward  the  cheft ; 
but  thele  are  not  a  horfe’s  beauties.  When  a  horfe  bri¬ 
dles  in  his  head,  provided  he  carries  it  aloft,  with  his 
neck  arching  upwards,  he  is  in  his  proper  attitude;  but, 
when  he  bends  his  n  ck  downwards,  his  figure  is  difa- 
greeable,  his  fight  and  toes  are  too  near  together,  he 
hangs  on  his  bridle,  nor  will  he  obey  command.  It  is  an 
undoubted  fign  that  a  horfe  is  fure-footed,  if  he  prelfes 


lightly  on  his  bridle,  and  you  can  enfily  guide  him.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  hangs-  down  his  head,  and  weighs 
yoti  down  on  his  neck,  with  your  arms  bearing  on  his 
lhoulders,  he  will  be  always  liable  to  ltumble.  If  your 
horfe  hangs  thus  heavy  on  the  bit,  tie  him  for  an  hour  or 
two,  once  a-day,  with  his  tail  to  the  manger,  and  by  a 
rein  on  each  poll  of  the  ftall,  tied  to  each  ring  of  the  (baf¬ 
fle,  let  his  head  be  lifted  as  high  as  you  can,  and  let  him 
remain  in  that  pofture,  which  will  loon  effeCt  a  cure. 

Horfe-keepers  and  grooms  agree,  that  the  head  llioukl 
yield  to  the  reins,  and  the  neck  forrman  arch  ;  but  they 
take  no  care  to  make  it  arch  upwards.  They  fay,  that 
attempting  to  raife  a  horfe’s  head  makes  him  pulh  out 
his  nofe,  that  his  head  is  too  high  already;  but  they  for¬ 
get  that  it  is  not  the  diftance  from  his  nofe,  but  from  the 
top  of  his  head  to  the  ground,  which  ihould  be  the  crite¬ 
rion  of  the  height  or  lownefs  of  his  head.  The  neck  is 
railed,  and  the  head  brought  in,  by  the  lifting  up- of  the 
head  ;  for,  even  while  the  bridle  is  in  a  ftraight  line  from 
the  hand  to  the  bit,  it  is  eafy  to  draw  in,  or  thruft  out, 
the  horfe’s  nofe,  juft  as  the  neck  is  raifed  or  deprefled. 
Horfe-dealers  commonly  ufc  a  contrary  practice,  and  break 
their  colts  with  their  heads  cavelfoned  very  low,  their 
necks  ftill’,  without  allowing  them  the  leaft  freedom  or 
fupplenefs.  When  the  breaker  has  finilhed  his  opera¬ 
tions,  and  taken  off  their  caparifons,  they  are  mounted 
for  the  road,  when  enjoying  more  food  and  reft,  and  hav¬ 
ing  not  been  properly  broke,  they  frequently  plunge, 
which  renders  it  necelTary  to  break  them  a  lecond  time. 
And,  as  few  gentlemen  know  how  to  manage  their  hordes, 
they  are  committed  to  the  care  of  their  grooms,  from 
whom,  it  is  highly  probable,  they  will  learn  many  bad 
habits.  Thus,  by  a  wrong  management  at  firft,  the  owner 
is  often  deprived  of  the  pleafure  and  l’ervice  he  expedit'd 
from  his  horfe’s  good  qualities  and  beauty. 

Allowing,  however,  that  your  horfe  carries  his  head,  or 
his  nofe,  too  high,  yet  by  moving  his  lhoulders  lightly, 
and  going  fafely,  he  makes  you  fome  amends.  Obferve 
attentively  the  caufe  of  this  fault.  The  necks  of  fome 
horfes  are  let  fo  low  on  their  lhoulder,  that  they  can  have 
no  other  motion,  but  to  bend  firft  down,  and  then  up¬ 
wards,  like  a  ftag’s.  Some  have  their  necks  too  Ihort. 
A  head  fet  on  fuch  a  neck  has  not  the  liberty  to  bend  in¬ 
wards,  fo  as  to  form  an  arch,  becaufe  the  neck-bones  are 
too  Ihort  to  be  flexible  ;  and  yet  the  number  of  vertebrae 
in  the  long  and  fiiort  necked  horfes  is  the  feme,  In 
fome,  again,  you  will  find  the  jaw  fo  thick,  that  it  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  neck,  whereby  it  becomes  impolfible  for  the 
head  to  bend.  In  others,  the  under  line  from  the  jaw  to 
the  breaft  is  fo  very  Ihort,  that  the  neck  has  not  room  to 
rife.  Although  thefe  faults  are  not  to  be  entirely’ reCti-- 
fied,  ftill  fomething  may  be  gained  by  a  nice  hand  with  a 
proper  fnaffle  ;  but  no  ufe  mult  be  made  of  a  curb,  mar¬ 
tingale,  or  other  compulfive  method ;  for  none  of  thefe 
will  force  a  horfe  to  carry  his  head  or  neck  in  any  pofition 
which  nature  has  made  uneafy  to  him. 

A  rider  Ihould  never  correCt  his  horfe  but  when  gen¬ 
tle  means  and  cherilhing  will  not  prevail ;  which  every 
horfe  of  a  good  temper  will  yield  to,  if  he  be  made  ftnfi- 
ble,  what,  how,  and  when,  to  do  that  which  is  required 
of  him.  But,  if  it  Ihould  happen  that  correction  becomes 
neceflary,  correct  him  moderately  at  .the  infant  he  errs. 
The  contrary  practice,  however,  we  are  too  .often  witnelfes 
to,  when  we  behold  the  common  horfe-'oreakers  and  ig¬ 
norant  riders  to  minifter  the  moft  violent  corrections, 
when  the  beholder  cannot  fo  much  as  fee  a  caufe,  nor  the 
corrector  himfelf  give  a  reafon ,  for  his  inhuman  leverity. 
Hence  it  is  evident,  that  when  a  horfe  has  been  taught, 
and  yet  deviates  from  his  difeipiine,  he  Ihould  be  puniflied 
at  the  very  inftant  he  commits  the  error ;  hut  neve?'  correct 
him  for  ignorance. 

It  is  oblerved  that  dealers  are  conftantly  pulling  at  their 
horfes,  laying  their  fpurs  to  their  fides,  and  continually 
checking  them,  not  by  way  of  correction  for  any  fault  or 
error  they  have  committed,  but  to  make  them  bound  and 
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champ  the  bit,  while  the  rage  they  are  in  is  boafted  of  as 
an  inftance  of  their  l’pirit.  The  manner  of  their  riding 
with  their  arms  fpread,  and  low  on  the  (boulders  of  the 
horfe,  makes  them  llretch  their  necks,  and  gives  a  better 
appearance  to  their  forehands.  By  this  means  they  alfo 
cover  a  thick  jaw,  which,  otherwife,  would  not  yield  to 
the  bit;  and  likewife  hide  the  ewe-neck.  Thefe  however 
are  not  the  arts  of  horfemanfliip,  but  of  deception. 

Whipping  of  horfes  becaufe  they  ftart,  ferves  only  to 
increafe  the  fault.  How  is  it  poflible  he  (hould  know 
that  it  is  intended  as  a  punilhment  ?  There  are  few  horfes 
but  would  pafs  quiet!)'-  by  an  object  they  were  beginning 
to  fly  from,  if  their  riders  would  throw'  the  reins  on  their 
necks,  inllead  of  thatching  the  bridle  fliort  in  the  hand. 
When  a  horfe  ftarts  at  any  thing  on  one  fide  of  him,  moil 
riders  will  turn  him  out  of  the  road,  and  force  him  up  to 
the  thing  he  ftarts  at-  If  this’  does  not  overcome  his 
fear,  and  make  him  readily  comply  in  palling  the  objedt,  he 
makes  a  great  circle  out  of  the  road;  inftead  of  which  he 
ihould  be  taught  to  keep  ftraight  forward,  and  not  regard 
lide-objefts  at  all.  When  he  ftarts  at  any  thing  on  the 
left,  hold  his  head  high,  and  keep  it  ftraight  forward  in 
the  road,  pulling  it  away  from  the  thing  lie  ftarts  at,  at 
the  (ame  time  prefling  your  leg  clofe  to  his  flank.  He 
will  then  go  ftraight  forward  on  the  road;  and,  if  you 
turn  his  head  a  little  more,  his  croup  may  be  forced  up 
to  the  object  that  frightened  him.  Never  quarrel  -with 
your  liorie  if  you  can  help  it.  If  he  is  apt  to  ftart,  occa- 
fions  enough  will  offer  to  teach  him  obedience.  If  the 
thing  lies  directly  in  his  way  which  he  ftarts  at,  force 
him  to  pafs  it;  but  do  not  quarrel  with  him  for  trifles, 
if  he  is  not  accultomed  to  flatting. 

It  is  too  general  an  opinion,  that  it  is  neceflary  to  force 
a  horfe  to  go  up  inftantly  to  the  thing  he  is  afraid  of, 
and,  how  unwilling  and  reftive  foever  he  may  be,  he  (hall 
not  be  fuffered  to  prevail  againft  his  rider;  but  this  is 
carrying  the  matter  a  little  too  far.  A  horfe  that  has 
not  been  uled  to  the  found  of  a  drum,  dil’covers  his  fear 
when  he  hears  it.  The  belt  method  to.  conquer  this  fear 
is  to  beat  a  drum  near  him  when  he  is  feeding.  By  a  fre¬ 
quent  repetition  of  this  noife,  it  becomes  familiar  to  him, 
nay,  is  pleafant,  and  he  takes  it  as  a  forerunner  of  his 
meat ;  whereas,  had  he  been  whipped  or  ("purred  up  to  it, 
it  is  very  prdbable  he  would  have  ftarted  at  it  ever  after. 
May  it  not  be  as  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  a  horfe  may 
be  as  fuccefsfully  cured  of  darting  at  other  things  by 
gentle  uliige ;  and  that  his  fear  would  be  more  eafily  con¬ 
quered,  by  permitting  him  to  go  a  little  from,  and  avoid, 
an  objeft,  which  at  firft  fight  terrifies  him,  till  by  a  fre¬ 
quent  light  of  it  it  is  familarized  to  him,  and  he  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  will  do  him  no  harm  ?  This  feems  a  much 
better  way  than  to  punifh  him,  fall  in  a  paflion,  and  at 
lait  perhaps  be  obliged  to  fubmit  to  his  will.  And,  (hould 
he  ever  meet  with  the  fame  or  a  fimilar  objeft  again,  you 
will-furely  encounter  the  (ame  difficulties. 

People  in  general  think  that  a  horfe  (lands  in  fear  of  no¬ 
thing  fo  much  as  his  rider;  but  this  is  not  true.  Since 
the  horfe’s  eye  is  fuppofed  to  be  endued  with  great  mag¬ 
nifying  powers,  may  it  not  happen  that  he  is  terrified 
with  the  dread  of  inftant  deftruftion  ?  of  being  over¬ 
whelmed,  or  drowned,  or  of  falling  down  fome  horrible 
precipice?  If  fo,  can  we  be  furpriled  that  the  fight  of  a 
tilted  waggon,  with  the  ends  of  the  tilt  (hivering  in  the 
wind,  (hould  make  him  (hudder,  and  unwilling  to  pafs 
it  ?  May  he  not  apprehend,  that  what  feems  to  hang  over 
his  head,  will  fall  upon  him?  To  convince  him,  there¬ 
fore,  that  there  is  room  for  him  to  pals,  obferve  this  rule  : 
turn  his  head  a  little  from  the  waggon,  and  prefs  your 
leg  hard  againft  that  fide  which  is  the  fartheft  from  the 
carriage. 

Is  it  not  reafonable  to  imagine,  that,  if  a  horfe  is  forced 
towards  a  carriage  which  he  has  ftarted  at,  he  will  think 
he  is  obliged  to  run  againft  it  ?  Can  it  be  imagined,  that 
by  the  rider’s  lpurring  him  on  with  his  face  direftly  to¬ 
wards  it,  lie  (hould  underftand  it  to  be  a  lign  to  pafs  it  ? 


We  all  know  how  apprehenfive  a  horfe  is  of  the  approach 
of  the  lead  danger  to  his  face  and  eyes,  infomuch  that  he 
throws  back  his  head  from  the  hand  that  offers  to  touch 
him  in  that  part,  though  it  be  only  to  carefs  and  make 
much  of  him.  Nor  can  he  be  compelled  by  any  means 
(if  he  can  avoid  it)  to  go  face  to  face  even  to  another 
horfe.  Neither  the  clapping  a  horfe’s  neck  to  "encou¬ 
rage  him,  nor  the  whipping  him  for  ftarting,  w  ill  pro¬ 
duce  any  good  eft’eft.  All  that  need  be  done  in  this  cafe 
is,  to  make  him  fenfible  by  fome  tone  or  expreffion  of 
your  voice,  to  which  he  has  been  accuftomed,  that  you 
diftike  his  action.  For  you  may  depend  upon  it,  that,  if 
a  horfe  once  foils  his  rider,  he  will  always  prove  llubborn 
and  difobedient ;  and  therefore  the  gentled  methods  will 
be  found  to  be  the  belt. 

But,  though  it  is  not  judicious  to  drive  a  horfe  up  to 
the  carriage  he  ftarts  at,  yet  if  you  (hould  meet  with  one 
at  a  narrow  part  of  the  road,  which  you  think  will  fright¬ 
en  him,  after  you  have  made  him  fenlible  he  is  to  pafs, 
do  not  flinch  from  your  purpofe,  but  refolutely  pufli  him 
on  ;  elpecially  if  part  of  the  carriage  is  already  paffed  by  ; 
for,  if  he  has  been  ufed  to  back  and  turn  round  when 
frightened,  you  may  allure  yourfelf  he  will  not  do  it  if 
he  perceives  your  hand  flacken,  or  feels  not  your  legs 
preffmg  him  ;  and  this  at  a  point  of  time,  when  both  you 
and  the  horfe  are  in  the  greateft  danger,  that  is,  when  the 
w’heels  of  the  carriage  may  take  him  as  he  turns.  Be  fure 
at  this  time  not  to  check  him  by  touching  the  reins  of 
the  curb. 

If  a  horfe  cannot  perform  any  thing  readily,  never  put 
on  a  curb  to  compel  him  to  it.  A  (baffle  will  give  you 
power  enough  over  his  head  to  turn  him  any  way;  but, 
as  a  curb  afts  only  in  a  ftraight  line,  you  can  only  ufe  it 
in  the  fame  direction.  By  a  curb  you  may  turn  a  horfe 
out  of  one  track  into  another,  but  it  is  becaufe  he  takes 
it  only  as  a Jignal.  If  you  put  oiyhis  curb  when  he  is  to 
draw  a  chaile,  in  which  he  is  obliged  to  take  a  larger 
compafs  in  turning,  the  neceffity  of  which  he  does  not 
apprehend,  you  will  probably  find  him  rcjlive ;  but  ule 
the  fnaffle  only,  or  fallen  the  rein  to  that  part  of  the  bit 
w'hich  does  not  curb  him,  and  you  will  find  him  pliable 
to  your  pull,  and  he  will  be  loon  fenlible  of  the  duty  re¬ 
quired  of  him. 

In  taking  a  journey,  you  are  not  to  regard  the  fine  car¬ 
riage  of  your  horfe,  fo  much  as  the  encouragement  you 
ought  to  give  him,  and  to  employ  all  your  thoughts  how 
to  keep  him  in  high  (pirits.  That  both  yourfelf  and  horfe 
may  proceed  with  the  greateft  eafe  and  plealure,  keep  his 
head  railed  ;  but,  if  you  find  he  flags,  you  may  (ufferhim 
to  bear  a  little  more  on  the  bit  than  you  would  do  in  an 
airing.  If  your  horfe  falls  lame,  is  tender-footed,  or 
tired,  you  will  foon  be  fenlible  of  it  by  his  hanging  on 
the  bridle,  which  is  the  natural  confequence  of  his  ail¬ 
ment.  Your  chief  reliance,  therefore,  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  journey  with  ("peed  and  alacrity,  will  depend 
on  his  mouth,  which  you  will  find  in  good  order  as  long 
as  bis  ftrength  lads ;  and  likewife  on  the  goodnefs  of  his 
feet;  which,  that  they  may  he  always  in  good  order, 
watch  your  farrier  very  narrowly. 

Many  gentlemen,  though  otherwife  well  (killed  in 
-horfemanfhip,  have  formed  an  idea,  that  they  have  no 
command  of  a  horfe  but  by  his  bridle;  and  that  the  only 
life  of  the  lpur  is  to  make  him  go  forward  ;  but  a  little 
experience  and  oblervation  will  convince  them,  that  a 
further  ule  may  be  made  of  thele  implements,  and  to  the 
belt  advantage.  If  he  is  touched  with  your  left  lpur, 
and  at  the  fame  time  he  is  not  permitted  to  go  on,  he 
takes  it  as  a  fign  to  move  (ideways  to  the  right.  Your 
right  lpur  may  be  applied  in  the  lame  manner,  which 
will  produce  the  like  effect  on  the  left.  After  this,  he 
will  obey  a  touch  of  your  leg,  without  ufing  the  lpur, 
which  he  (till  retains  a  remembrance  of.  Thus,  when  a 
horfe  (lands  in  a  Hall,  if  you  pat  him  with  your  hand,  he 
moves  his  croup  to  the  other  fide.  And  you  will  find, 
by  a  continued  practice,  that  his  croup  is  as  much  guided 
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By  the  leg  as  his  head  is  by.  the  bridle;  and  he  will  ne¬ 
ver  difobey  the  leg,  unlefs  he  happens  to  be  in  a  refrac¬ 
tory  humour;  Thus  you  will  acquire  an  eafy  command 
over  him  ;  by  a  touch  of  your  leg  he  will  move  tideways, 
and  if  you  clap  both  legs  to  him  he  will  go  ftraight  for¬ 
wards  ;  nay,  though  he  Hands  Hill,  if  he  perceives  j-our 
legs  near  him,  he  will  be  on  the  watch,  and,  by  the  flight- 
eft  pull  of  the  bridle  upwards,  will  raife  his  head,  and 
give  the  fpectators  a  very  advantageous  view  of  his  fore¬ 
hand. 

The  belt  proficients  in  the  manege  aflert,  that  it  is  on 
the  proper  ufe  of  the  rider’s  legs,  and  the  guidance  of 
the  croup,  that  all  the  airs,  as  they  are  called,  are  taught. 
It  is  by  thefe  documents  the  trooper  is  inftrufted  to  make 
the  palfage,  or  fide -motion,  to  dole  or  open  the  files,  and 
to  praftife  all  the  military  evolutions.  By  this  difeipline, 
too,  we  may  lave  a  horfe  that  is  apt  to  fall  or  Itumble. 
If  he  feels  your  legs  prelfmg  on  his  flanks,  and  his  head 
railed  by  the  bridle,  lie  will  go  lighter  on  his  fore  legs, 
by  which  he  will  be  aided  and  fupported,  which  will  pre¬ 
vent  his  {tumbling;  and,  if  he  actually  falls,  it  will  help 
him  to  regain  his  footing,  if  he  is  not  precipitated  beyond 
a  pofiibility  of  recovery.  Hence  this  afliltance  given  to 
the  horfe  by  the  rider’s  hand  and  legs,  is  called  aids  ;  for 
to  hold  up  the  weight  of  a  dull  horfe,  by  the  llrength  of 
your  arms,  is  as  impoflible  as  to  bawl  him  back  when 
thrown  off  a  precipice.  A  horfe  is  more  or  lefs  fupported 
by  the  hands  and  legs  of  the  rider,  in  every  aftion  which 
is  required  of  him.  When  you  perceive  his  fudden  mo¬ 
tion  to  one  fide,  clafp  your  leg  dole  on  the  fame  fide-, 
and  his  fpring  is  inftantly  flopped.  And  if  you  prefs 
him  with  both  legs,  he  will  keep  the  direction  you  give 
him,  and  will  not  fly  back  from  any  trifling  object  he 
fees.  By  the  fame  means,  in  going  down  a  hill,  you  will 
keep  his  haunches  under  him;  relieve  his  unealinefs  on 
the  fide  of  a  bank;  direft  him  in  avoiding  the  wheel  of  a 
Carriage,  and  to  approach  gracefully  to  th.e  door  of  a 
coach,  or  range  by  the  fide  of  another  horfeman. 

In  countries  where  men  have  not  the  advantage  of  an 
enlightened  education,  as  in  England,  they  know  how  to 
communicate  to  the  horfe  they  ride  all  their  defires  and 
commands  without  either  whip  or  fpur,  or  even  a  touch 
of  the  bridle.  Mr.  Jackfon,  in  his  Journey  over  Land 
from  Bombay,  informs  us,  that  in  Armenia,  he  was  an 
eye-witnefs  to  feats  of  horl'emanfliip  by  the  natives,  which 
furprifed  him.  They  could  pick  up  whatever  they  wilh- 
ed  from  the  ground,  without  quitting  their  horfes ;  and 
had  a  method  of  avoiding  any  obftacle  wdiich  prelented 
itfelf  on  one  fide,  by  hanging  down  on  the  other,  and 
thus  expofing  only  one  foot,  though  ftill  going  in  full 
gallop.  He  law  feveral  horfemen  on  beautiful  white  Ara¬ 
bians,  who  appeared  to  make  but  little  ufe  of  the  bridle, 
tiie  horfe  being  principally  governed  by  the  motions  of 
the  rider’s  body.  If  he  lean  either  to  the  right  or  left, 
the  horfe  will  immediately  turn  to  that  fide  ;  and,  if  the 
motion  be  made  quick,  he  goes  inftatitly  into  a  gallop. 
If  the  rider  lean  forward,  the  horfe  takes  his  courfe  ftraight 
on ;  and  when  he  raifes  his  body  upright,  or  inclining 
backwards,  the  horfe,  though  in  full  fpeed,  will  flop  in  a 
moment,  without  any  check  from  the  bridle.  Why  lhould 
not  horfes  be  made  equally  docile  in  this  country J 

To  MOUNT  a  LADY. 

When  a  lady  is  firft  inftrufted  to  ride,  great  care  lhould 
be  taken  to  fortify  her'  mind  againff  every  idea  of  fear ;  to 
convince  her  that  there  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  fo  noble  and  generous  an  animal ;  and  that  exercife 
on  borfeback  is  the  lureft  means  of  fecuring  health,  viva¬ 
city,  and  a  fine  complexion.  When  about  to  mount,  let 
a  perfon  ftand  before  the  head  of  her  horfe,  holding  with 
each  hand  the  upper  part  of  the  cheek  of  the  bridle. 
Then  the  muft  lay  her  right  hand  on  the  near  fide  of  the 
pommel,  and  her  left  hand  on  the  left  Ihoulder  of  an 
attendant,  who  muft  place  both  his  hands  together,  the 
finger.,  md  thumbs  being  interwoven  with  each  other. 
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This  being  done,  let  the  lady  put  her  left  foot  firm  in  his 
hands;  and,  giving  a  gentle  fpring,  Ihe  will  be  vaulted 
into  her  laddie  in  a  moment.  When  Hie  is  thus  leafed, 
let  her  reft  the  ball  of  her  left  foot  firm  in  the  ftirrup; 
and,  to  prevent  accidents,  Hie  lhould  wear  Italian  lhoes 
with  very  long  quarters,  and  the  heel  of  the  llioe  coming- 
forward  to  the  middle  of  the  foot.  Ladies  lhoes  made  in 
the  common  falhion  are  dangerous,  becaufe  the  foot  refts 
in  the  hollow  between  the  toes  and  the  heel.  Remember 
that  the  pommel  of  the  faddle  lhould  be.  made  very  low, 
that  the  lady’s  knee  may  not  be  thrown  too  high  ;  and 
the  ftirrup  lhould  hang  low  ;  both  which  circumftances 
will  help  to  give  her  a  graceful  appearance,  and  add  to 
tiiofe  charms  which  nature  has  bellowed  on  her.  When 
Hie  is  thus  feated,  let  her  take  her  whip  in  her  j-ight 
hand,  near  the  head,  with  her  thumb  upon  it,  and  the 
four  fingers  under  it,  holding  it  obliquely,  fo  that  the  ftnall 
end  of  it  may  be  l’ome  inches  above  the  middle  of  the 
horle’s  hind  leg.  The  arm  that  fupports  the  whip  is  al¬ 
ways  to  hang  with  a  kind  of  negligent  eafe;  nothing  looks 
more  awkward  than  a  lady  holding  the  whip  with  her 
arm  crooked  at  the  elbow.  She  lhould  hold  her  bridle 
moderately  tight,  with  her  little  finger  under  the  rein, 
and  the  other  three  fingers  palling  between  the  rein, 
on  the  top  of  which  her  thumb  muft  be  placed.  Being 
thus  fafely  and  fecureiy  mounted,  let  her  walk  her  horfe. 
gently  off,  and  put  him  into  his  other  paces  at  her  pleafure. 

The  pommel  of  a  lady's  faddle  lhould  always  be  made 
with  a  turn-again  ferew,  to  take  off  in  cafe  the  rain,  wind, 
or  fun,  becomes  troublefome ;  for  then  file  may  ride  on 
the  contrary  fide  of  the  horfe ;  which  is  the  method  now  ’ 
purfued  by  all  the  belt  liorfewomen  in  England.  When 
a  lady  has  been  ufed  to  riding,  the  more  negligently  Ihe 
fits,  the  more  graceful  Ihe  generally  appears;  perhaps  no 
attitude  of  a  fine  woman  can  upon  the  whole  be  more 
captivating,  than  when  riding  with  grace  and  elegance 
upon  a  handfome  well-fafliioned  horfe. 

In  the  eallern  countries,  women  ride  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  men,  and  have  a  kind  of  pantaloon  drefl'es 
adapted  for  the  purpofe.  In  England,  queen  Elizabeth 
leems  to  have  been  the  firft  who  let  the  ladies  the  more 
model!;  falhion  of  riding  tideways.  Confiderable  oppoii- 
tion  waS  at  firft  made  to  it,  as  inconvenient  and  danger 
ous ;  but  practice,  in  time,  brought  it  into  general  ufe, 
particularly  when  ladies  found  they  could  ride  a-hunting, 
take  Hying  leaps,  and  gallop  over  crofs-roads  and  ploughed 
grounds,  without  meeting  with  more  accidents  than  the 
men ;  befides,  it  was  not  only  allowed  to  be  more  deco¬ 
rous,  but  in  many  relpefts  more  congenial  to  the  eafe  and 
comfort  of  a  female  rider.  The  prelent  falhion  of  ladies’ 
rifing  in  the  ftirrup  for  the  long  trot,  is  a  very  modern 
acquilition.  Nothing  can  impart  to  woman  a  more  link¬ 
ing  air  of  fire  and  dafli,  than  this  boldeft  of  all  the  paces, 
particularly  when  Ihe  has  truly  learnt  to' adapt  her  move-, 
ments  to  the  Itroke  of  the  horfe’s  foot. 

Of  the  RACER. 

From  what  has  been  Hated  under  the  head  of  Brees- 
ing,  it  will  be  eufy  to  conceive  that  the  race-horfe  is  the 
molt  valuable  of  all  his  congeners;  not  only  on  account 
of  his  fpeed  and  beauty,  but  becaufe  from  him  we  derive 
the  blood  and  mettle,  the  fuperior  falhion  and  make,  the 
innate  ftrength  and  durability,  which  more  or  lefs  diftin- 
guilh  all  the  fubordinate  breeds  of-  Englilh  horfes. 

A  true  racing  pedigree  ought  to  prove,  under  the  hand 
of  the  breeder,  that  the  horfe  has  defcended  from  ancef- 
tors  of  genuine  racing  blood,  w-ithout  the  intervention  of 
a  fmgle  bafe  crofs.  If  the  pedigree  be  long,  it  is  common 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  there  is  blood  fuflicient,  al¬ 
though  there  be  no  mare  mentioned  which  has  proved 
her  blood  by  her  having  actually  raced  ;  but  ufually  all 
the  horfes  are  reputed  racers,  or  brothers  of  fuch.  The 
greater  number  of  mares  which  have  raced,  contained  in 
a  pedigree,  the  furer  and  more  valuable  it  muft  be,  parti¬ 
cularly  if  the  hut-mentioned  be  fpecilied  as  a  reputed 
§  E  racer0 
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A  pedigree  of  one  fin- 


racer,  from  an  Arabian  or  Barb.  ,  -  , 

gle  dei’cent  is  held  fufficient,  when  the  fi re  and  dam  aie 
named  as  reputed  and  tried  racers;  otherwife  a  tot  pe- 
di o-ree  of  three  or  four  defcents  would  not  conftitute  a 
horfe  thorough-bred;  but  it  might  lerve  for  a  humei. 

Although  the  general  charaftenftic  of  thorough-blood 
is  fpeed,  yet  the  final  teft  is  not  fpeed,  but  continuance, 
fince  many  common  or  half-bred  horfes  have  been  known 
to  pofiefs  racing-fpeed,  but  no  mftance  has  ever  occuned 
of  its  continuance  in  thofe,  beyond  perhaps  half  a  mile  , 
the  powers  of  continuance  mcreafe  m  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  blood :  thus,  three-part  bred  horfes  will  pre- 
fevere  longer  than  half-bred,  and  thofe  got  by  bred  horfes 
out  of  three-part  bred  mares,  will  fometimes  equal  the 
real  racers.  Although  amongft  horfes  equally  well -hied, 
fuperior  external  conformation  will  generally  prevail  m 
the  race,  yet  racing  can  in  no  fort  be  faid  absolutely  to 
depend  on  good  fliape ;  it  depends  entirely  on  blood ,  for 
example,  take  the  worft-lhaped  true-bred  horfe  you  can 
find,  and  the  beft-fnaped  common  horfe  ;  let  the  lattei 
have  a  fine  coat,  loofe  thropple,  high  and  declined  fl.oul- 
der,  length,  fpeed,  in  fine,  all  the  admired  points s  of  the 
let  them  run  four  miles,  and  the  bred-horfe,  al- 


The  race-horfe  is  much  ftronger  than  the  cart  or  com¬ 
mon  horfe,  weight  for  weight,  his  fubltance  being  of  a 
mucli  finer,  clofer,  and  more  folid,  contexture.  The  bones 
of  the  two  lpecies  have  been  very  aptly  compared  to  Heel 
and  iron ;  the  finews  of  the  racer  are  ftronger  and  more 
capable  of  extenfion  than  thofe  of  the  other,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  a  rope  of  fiik  is  endowed  with  more  ftrength  and 
elafticity  than  a  hempen  one  of  the  fame  bulk  or  weight. 
Since  it  hath  been  fhown  that  a  horfe  does  not  race  from 
the  excellence  of  his  external  form  merely,  the  grand 
principle  of  blood  may  be  /aid  rather  to  fubfift  in  the 
flexibility  of  his  finews  ;  and  we  may  compare  the  lkin  of 
the  racer  to  fiik,  his  bone  to  fteel,  and  his  fibrous  fyftem 
to  folid  but  ductile  gold.  See  the  article  Farriery, 
vol.  vii.  p.  23-5. 

The  training  of  race-horfes  is,  at  prefent,  a  much 
more  iimple  and  rational  procefs  than  in  former  days,  and 
is  certainly  making  a  gradual  approach  to  perfection.  It 
was  the  fafliion  of  old,  to  fluff  horfes  under  preparation 
for  the  courfe  with  many  different  kinds  of  baked  bread, - 
to  load  them  with  an  immenfe  burden  of  clothes,  to  force 
them  to  breathe  a  fuffocating  heat  within  doors,  and  great¬ 
ly  to  overdo  them  with  fevere  exercife.  Breads  are  now 


jacei,  lei  rnein  iuu  wm  .VTY’,  „  w;n  tpe  race.  This  banilhed  the  running-ftables,  where  the  heavieft  oats,  and 

be  altoge-  the  hardieft  and  fwJLft  hay,  are  found  to  anfwer  in  the 
ther  impracticable  to  find  a  thorough-bred  horfe  in  Eng-  fulleft  manner  every  purpofe  of  nutrition, 
land  fufficiently  bad  to  be  beaten  four  mdes  by  the 
fpeed  left  and  belt  common-bred  hack.  But  on  tins,  fu  - 
jeft  fee  the  arguments  adduced  under  the  article  Farri¬ 
ery,  vol.  vii.  p.  135- 

The  ufual  trial  of  fpeed  in  Englifh  racing,  is  the  dif- 
tance  of  a  fingle  mile  ;  of  continuance,  ftoutnefs,  or  bot¬ 
tom,  four  miles.  It  has  been  afferted  with  confidence, 
that  Flyino-  Childers  ran  a  mile  over  Newmauet  m  tie 
fpace  of  a  "minute  ;  a  velocity  fo  immen.e,  that  it  turns 
one’s  ideas  to  fpeed  in  the  ab  ft  raft,  or  ubiquity.  It  has 
however  been  reallv  performed  in  a  few  feconds  ovgi  a 
minute;  an  inftance  of  which,  within  our  own  time,  is 

that  of  Firetail  and  Pumpkin.  ,  ..  ,  • 

The  diftance  of  four  miles  was  run  by  Childers,  m 
3721,  carrying  nine  ftone  two  pounds,  in  tne  fpace  of  fix 
minutes  forty-eight  feconds.  This  wonderful  animal 
leaped  ten  yards  with  his  rider  upon  level  ground  ;  and 
is  fia  pooled  to  have  covered,  at  every  ftnde?  a  fpace  of 
twenty-five  feet,  which  is  more  than  -orty-mne  feet .  in 
fecond.  Bay  Mahon  ran  four  miles  over  York,  in  1763, 
in  feven  minutes  forty-three  feconds  ana  a  half.  Eclipfe 
Tan  the  fame  diftance  over  York,  m  eight  numnes  wu 
twelve  ftone.  In  general,  a  horfe  which  will  inn  foui 
miles  in  eight  minutes,  with  eight  ftone  leven  pounds, 

will  certainly  win  plates.  „  r 

The  fpeed  and  continuance  of  race-horfes  muft  ne  -- 
farily  be  affefledand  governed,  in  certaindeorce^byt 
weight  which  they  have  to  carry;  and,  reaxonm^upo 
that  pofition,  it  will  be  eafily  conceived,  4Jat  lf  ^vvo  hoifes 
be  equally  matched  in  point  of  fpeed  and  ftrengtfc  and 
put  to  their  utmoft  .exertion  tor  a  confideiable  diftanu e, 
the  horfe  which  carries  the  leaft  weight,  by  even  only  a 
fingle  pound,  muft  infallibly  have  the  a-  v,^. 
in g  more  fwift,  and  lafting  longer,  than  *  /•  fi 
The  (wifter  the  race,  and  the  longer  it  is  continued,  t  e 
more  in  proportion  will  the  horfe  be  affefted  by  the  w * 

lie  carries.  It  is  faid,  that  in  running  0U1  hundred 
pounds  make  the  difference  ot  a  diftance,  01  two  hundred 
and  forty  yards,  between  horfes  of  equal  good  nets.  I 
SfrSKWb  witli Scientific  “S'” 

the  turf,  and  forms  a  prime  consideration m  all  gort  g 
tranfaiPcions.,  The  weights  carried  by  •’ace-lmrfes  va  y 
from  the  maximum  twelve  ftone,  fourteen  p  ,  ,1 

ftone,  to  a  feather,  which  means  a  boy  o  the  Ughteft 
weight  to  be  found.  It  would  appeal,  that  hot,  -eager, 
and  fpeedy,  horfes,  are  fitteft  for  a  fiiort  race  and  that 
fuch  are  ufuallv  beaten  by  horfes  with  left  bu,t 

ftouter,  at  the  diftance  of  four  miles,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
over  the  courfe. 


The  ufual  length  of  the  exercife-gallop,  is  from  a  mile 
to  a  mile  and  a  quarter  ;  of  the  fweat,  from  four  to  fivs 
miles.  The  method  of  sweating  a  race-horfe,  is  to  load 
him  with  a  double  or  triple  quantity  of  clothes,  and  to 
run  him  four  or  five  miles  upon  the  turf,  keeping  him  in 
general  to  a  long  fteady  gallop,  or  his  rate,  but  making 
occafional  burfts  of  fpeed,  which  have  the  effect  of  acce¬ 
lerating  the  difeharge  of  perfpirable  matter.  After  this 
operation,  the  horfe  is  taken  within  doors,  and  gradually 
uncovered,  whilft  the  fweat  is  feraped  from  all  parts  of 
his  body  with  an  edged  wooden  inftrument ;  when,  be¬ 
ing  rubbed  perfectly  dry,  his  accuftomed  clothing  is  re¬ 
placed.  Sweating  is  performed  in  the  morning,  earlier  or 
later,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  groom. 

The  following  is  the  general  management  of  the  race- 
horfe.  His  winter  is  ufualiy  fpent  in  the  paddock  and 
open  ftable,  enjoying  himfelf  at  his  eafe,  until  the  period 
of  phyfic  arrives,  which  muft  be  lb  fixed,  that  there  be  at 
leaft  an  interval  of  two  months  between  the  laft  dole  and 
the  firft  race;  this  interval  is  of  courfe  fpent  in  due  exer¬ 
cife.  And  here  it  may  be  fuggefted,  that  no  race-horfe 
can  perform,  to  the  full  extent  of  his  natural  powers, 
without  the  aid  of  purgatives.  The  fpring  and  fummer 
are  ufualiy'  palled  in  exercife  and  racing,  the  horfe  per¬ 
haps  travelling  to  a  number  of  different  courfes  round  the 
country. 

A  remarkable  quality  in  feme  race-horfes,  is,  that  which 
is  ftyled  in  the  language  of  the  turf,  running  to  the  whip ;  it 
means  anfwerir.g  every  ftroke  of  the  whip  with  an  additi¬ 
onal  exertion,  as  long  as  nature  lafts.  Horfes  of  this  kind 
are  termed  “honeft,”  and  “ftout;”  but  the  terms  are  of¬ 
ten  confounded  ;  for  many  a  horfe  is  honejl,  without  being 
endowed  with  thofe  conftitutional  powers  neceffary  to 
produce  ftoutnefs,  or  continuance;  and  many  which  pofiefs 
thofe  in  the  ampleft  meafure,  which  they  occafionaliy 
evince,  are  yet  never  to  be  depended  upon  if  .whipped. 
It  is  dangerous  to  offend  thefe  laft  with  the  immoderate 
ufe  either  of  the  whip  or  /pur,  fince  we  often  lee  a  win¬ 
ning  horfe  flopped  inftantly  by  a  foul  cut  under  his  flanks  ; 
and  we  have  known  horfes,  honeft  and  ftout  as  the  courfe 
was  long,  yet  with  fuch  indignant  ftomachs,  and  fuch  cri¬ 
tical  fkiil  in  their  own  powers,  that,  being  convinced  in  a 
race  of  the  impoffibility  of  fuccefs,  if  abufed  with  the 
whip,  they  would  inftantly  fhorten  their  ftroke  ;  but  if 
encouraged  with  a  pull,  the  ufe  of  which  every  jockey 
knows,  would,  although  beaten,  ftrain  every  nerve  to  the 
laft. extremity.  Tims  attentive  obfervation  has  Ihown  the 
fallacy  of.  fevere  whipping  even  in  the  gift  of  the  race; 
while  encouragement  by  lifting  the  bridle,  and  the  move¬ 
ment 
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ynent  of  the  legs,  often  impels  a  horfe  to  put  forth  his  ut- 
niolt  ftrengtli,  and  come  in  winner,  when  leall  exp'efted. 

It  is  with  pleai'ure  we  remark  that  the  general  treat¬ 
ment  of  race-horfes  is  now  mild  and  confiderate,  and  well 
befitting  that  fuperiority  which  racing-grooms  challenge 
over  all  others.  This  profeffional  humanity  has  even 
pervaded  the  circle  of  the  repofitory,  where  in  the  ftall, 
and  in  the  fliow,  a  bred  horfe  is  treated  with  diitinguifhed 
mildnefs  ;  unlefs  unfortunately  he  be  worn-down  and  low- 
priced,  in  which  cafe,  according  to  univerfal  analogy,  be¬ 
ing  poor,  he  is  allowed  to  poffels  no  rights. 

It  is  univerfally  known,  that,  by  the  cuftom  of  England, 
all  difputes  relative  to  the  affairs  of  racing  ma^  be  refer¬ 
red  to  the  opinion  of  the  Jockey  Club  ;  a  fociety  com- 
pofed  of  men  of  exalted  rank  and  high  character,  whofe 
decifions  have  ever  been  honourably  diftinguifhed  for 
their  equity,  and  whofe  fcrupulous  regard  to  their  repu¬ 
tation,  as  a  public  body,  has  never  been  impeached. 

Of  the  HUNTER,  and  HACK. 

The  heft  instructions  we  can  offer  for  the  choice  of  a 
Hunter,  whether  full-bred,  half-bred,  or  three  parts-bred, 
are' thofe  given  in  the  recent  work  of  Mr.  J.  Lawrence. 
The  head'  fhould  be  void  of  flefh,  and  for  length  and  fize 
appear  to  hold  fair  proportion  with  the  fize  of  his  body  j 
his  eye  full,  and  fomewhat  prominent ;  eye-lids  thin  and 
dry  ;  ears  thin,  narrow,  ereft,  of  middling  length,  and  not 
far  distant  from  each  other;  forehead  flat,  not  too  large  or 
fquare,  and  running  nearly  in  a  flraight  line  to  the  muz¬ 
zle,  which  fhould,  be  Small  and  fine  ;  noftrils  capacious  ; 
lips  thin  ;  mouth  of  fufheient  depth,  and  tongue  not  too 
large  ;  the  jaw-bones  wide  at  top,  where  they  join  the 
neck  ;  ■  the  head  not  abruptly  affixed  to  the  extremity  of 
the  neck,  but  with  a  moderate  curvature,  and  tapering 
of  the  latter. 

The  neck  muft  be  of  moderate,  not  of  too  great  a 
length,  nor  too  thick  and  grofs  on  the  upper  part,  nor 
too  large  and  deep,  but  rifing  from  the  withers  or  fore¬ 
hand,  and  afterwards  declining  and  tapering  at  the  extre¬ 
mity,  by  which  it  forms  fomewhat  of  an  arch  ;  underneath, 
the  neck  fhould  be  Straight  from  th§  cheft,  and  by  no 
means  convex,  or  bellying  out. 

The  shoulders  fhould  be  capacious,  and  of  large  ex¬ 
tent,  fo  as  to  appear  the  molt  confpicuous  part  of  the 
body,  but  without  being  loaded  with  flefh  ;  they  fhould 
reach  fairly  to  the  top  of  the  withers,  which  muft  be  well 
railed  ;  the  c'nelt  fhould  be  fufficiently  full,  but  neither 
narrow  nor  pinched. 

The  body  muft  be  deep  and  fubftantial ;  back  a  plane 
of  good  width,  handfomely  rounded  ;  back-bone  ftraight, 
or  with  a  trifling  inclination,  and  not  too  fhort ;  loins 
■wide,  and  the  mufcles  of  the  reins,  or  fillets,  full,  and 
Swelling  on  each  fide  the  back-bone  ;  the  fpace  fufficient 
between  the  ribs  and  hip-bone?,  yet  fo  as  to  be  well  rib¬ 
bed  up,  the  bones  themfelves  round,  and  the  buttocks 
deep  and  oval ;  the  rump  level  with,  or  not  too  much  ele¬ 
vated  above,  the  height  of  the  withers  ;  the  croup  muft 
have  reafonable  fpace,  and  not  fink  too  fuddenly,  in 
which  cafe  the  tail  would  be  fet  on  too  low,  which  ought 
to  be  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  back. 

-  The  hind-quarters  fhould  fpread  to  a  wider  extent 
than  the  fore-parts,  and  theTind-feet  ftand  farther  af’un- 
der  than  thofe  before ;  the  thighs  fhould  be  ftraight,  large, 
mufcular,  and  of  confiderable  length  ;  the  hock  wide  and 
clean,  the  thank  not  too  long,  but  flat,  and  of  fufficient 
fubftanee,  'its  fmew  large  and  diftinft,  the  fetlocks  long  ; 
the  hocks  fhould  form  an  angle  of  fuch  extent  as  to 
place  the  feet  immediately  under  the  flanks.  The  fore¬ 
arms,  like  the  thighs,  fhould  be  large,  mufcular,  and  of 
good  length,  the  elbows  not  turning  outwards ;  the  knees 
large  and  lean  ;  the  thank,  or  cannon-bone,  flat,  ftrong, 
and  not  too  long  ;  the  tendon  large  ;  the  fore-arm  and 
fnank  fhould  form  nearly  a  ftraight  line ;  fetlock-joints 
large  and  clean  ;  patterns  inclining  to  a  certain  degree, 
not  too  long,  but  large  in  proportion  to  their  length  \  the 
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coronary  rings  not  thick,  or  '{welled,  but  clean,  dry,  and 
hairy  ;  the  feet  neither  too  high  nor  too  flat,  and  of  a 
fize  to  form  a  fufficient  bafe  for  the  weight  they  have  to 
fuftain;  hoofs' of  colour  dark  and  fhining;  without  Teams 
or  wrinkles,  tough  and  ftrong  ;  foot  internally  concave, 
foie  hard,  but  not  fhrunk,  heels  wide,  and  of  middling 
height ;  frog  not  too  large  or  flefhy,  but  tough  and  found  ; 
the  feet,  of  equal  fize,  fhould  ftand  exactly  parallel,  fo  that 
the  front  or  toe  incline  neither  inward  nor  outward  ;  the 
fore-feet  fhould  ftand  perpendicular  to  the  cheft,  not  too 
much  under  it,  and  they  fhould  be  lefs  wide  apart  than 
the  fore-arms ;  the  legs  fhould  not  be  loaded  with  hair. 

A  true  high-bred  horfe,  of  the  racing  kind,  when  very 
ftrong,  and  full  of  bone,  is  by  far  the  beft  calculated  for 
making  a  capital  hunter.  The  only  difadvantage  of  blood- 
horfes  for  the  field,  is  often  their  too  great  delicacy,  ren¬ 
dering  them  fufceptible  of  injury  from  wet  and  cold. 
But  ftill  there  muft  be  a  fufficient  portion  of  blood,  or  no 
horfe  will  make  a  hunter. 

Which  then  is  the  moft  proper  breed  for  a  hunter  ?  or 
rather,  fince  blood  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  how  much  ought 
he  to  have  ?  Many  able  breeders  are  of  opinion,  that  he 
ought  either  to  be  three-parts  bred,  as  much  as  to  fa)', 
one  got  by  a  racer  out  of  a  half-bred  mare,  or  vice  verfd ; 
or  one  which  is  produced  from  a  good-fhapedhunting- 
ftock  on  both  Tides,  both  fire  and  dam  having  a  due  fhare 
of  blood.  In  thefe  mediums  we  may  fecure  fufficient  de¬ 
licacy,  Symmetry,  fpeed,  and  continuance  ;  without  any 
of  the  difadvantages  attendant  upon  full-blood.  The 
produce  of  three-parts  bred  mares  and  race-horfes,  which 
might  be  called  feven-eighths  bred,  have  too  generally  the 
difadvantages  of  the  latter,  without  the  benefit  of  their 
peculiar  qualifications. 

Mettlefome  horfes  are  generally  fpeedy  and  fafe  goers, 
pleafant  to  ride,  the  beft  flying-leapers,  and  their  legs 
ltand  clean  in  the  liable.  With  judicious  management 
they  will  endure  to  the  very  laft  hour  of  the  chafe,  and  in 
careful  hands  will  beat  all  other  horfes  in  the  field.  But 
fuch  hunters  are  ever  to  be  treated  in  a  kind  and  encou¬ 
raging  manner,  and  never  fuffered  to  exhauft  themfelves 
by  being  put  early  in  the  day  to  the  extent  of  their  fpeed 
or  fpirit.  They  fhould  be  reftrained  with  temper,  and 
encouraged  with  kindnefs.  It  is  inconceiveable  to  thofe 
who  have  not  made  the  trial,  to  what  a  degree  of  perfec¬ 
tion  the  faculties  of  fuch  a  horfe  may  be  brought,  by  ra¬ 
tional  and  conciliating  ufage.  In  a  very  fliort  time,  the 
found  of  his  matter’s  voice  is  at  once  loved,  feared,  and 
obeyed.  Inltead  of  a  reluftant  flave,  you  have  an  humble 
and  faithful  friend,  a  willing  fnarer  in  your  toils,  and  in 
your  pleafures  ;  'even  an  agreeable  companion,  who,  al¬ 
though  he  cannot  converfe,  underftands  you  well  ;  who 
takes  every  hint,  every  indication,  from  your  hand  or 
voice,  in  an  inftant;  and  plainly  Shows  a  pride  and  plea-, 
lure  in  obedience,  whether  it  be  to  conltrain  himfelf  for 
your  qale,  or  exert  the  whole  of  his  powers,  even  till  ha 
drops  under  you!  While  fuch  advantages  are  practicable 
by  the  eafy  and  pleafing  offices  of  humanity,  who  would 
take  the  pains  to  be  a  tyrant  ? 

As  for  the  fize  of  a  hunter,  perhaps  fixteen  hands 
ought  to  be  the  extreme  for  the  heavieft  weight.  Fifteen 
hands,  to  fifteen  hands  and  a  half,  are  the  favourite  flzes. 
It  is  obvious,  that  in  the  field  low  horfes- can  never  clear 
their  leaps  fo  well,  or  carry  a  man  fo  gallantly  over  the 
country,  as  thofe  of  a  commanding  fize. 

The  beft  recommendation  of  a  Hack,  is  the  valuable 
gift  of  trotting  with  fpeed  and  fafety  ;  a  qualification  which 
is  extended  but  to  few  horfes  of  any  description.  An 
idea,  however,  prevails,  that  trotting- horfes  are  naturally 
ftumblers,  or  are  at  leaft  dangerous  to  ride.  It  is  totally 
unfounded.  They  are,  perhaps,  from  their  mode  of  going, 
among  the  fafeft ;  nor  is  there  any  peculiar  danger  in  the 
moft  rapid  trot,  provided  your  hack  be  well  put  together, 
and  found.  The  notion  has  arifen  front  the  miferably 
battered  ftate  of  too  many  horfes  of  this  defeription. 

The  favourite  lize  for  a  hack,  is  from  fourteen  hands 

and 
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and  a  half  to  fifteen  and  a  half;  and  he  fliould  be  com¬ 
pletely  formed,  well  ribbed  up,  fliort-jointed,  deep-chefted, 
and  thoroughly  found  in  the  feet.  If  a  young  trotter  be 
obtained,  it  will  be  perceived,  in  an  iniiant,  whether  he 
has  a  natural  bent  of  fpeed ;  but  if  not,  granting  he  be 
thorough- limped,  and  can  trot  a  mile  in  four  minutes 
liandfomely,  he  may  improve,  and  become  capital  for  a 
long -didance.  In  training  a  young  trotter,  take  a  long 
time,  keep  him  almoft  always  within  himfelf,  never  trot 
him  with  a  flack  rein,  or  fuffer  him  to  hitch,  lead  with 
one  leg,  or  to  get  into  a  confufed  run  between  trot  and 
gallop;  but  accuftom  him  to  pull  well  and  deaaily  at  the 
bit.  Always  oblige  him  to  finifh  his  trot  in  a  walk,  ne¬ 
ver  in  a  canter  or  gallop;  in  which  latter  cafe  caufe  him 
to  turn  round,  as  is  the  cuftom  in  a  trotting-match.  No 
horfe  is  fit  to  trot  any  coniiderable  dillance  until  riling 
fix  years  old ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  trotters,  unlike 
gallopers,  do  not  lofe  their  fpeed  from  old  age,  many 
having  been  known  to  trot  as  fait  at  twenty,  and  even 
near  thirty,  years  of  age,  as  they  did  in  their  prime;  a 
fiolid  recompence,  i’urely,  for  the  extraordinary  care  which 
thefe  horfes  demand.  They  fliould  have  the  belt  groom¬ 
ing,  and  the  conftantuife  of  a  loole  Itable. 

To  be  able  to  perform  fixteen  miles  in  one  hour,  a 
horfe  mult  have  fpeed  enough  to  trot  a  mile  in  confidera- 
bly  lefs  than  three  minutes  and  a  quarter.  If  he  be  full 
of  meat,  and  in  work,  from  a  fortnight  to  a  month’s 
training  is  fufficient ;  and  that  by  no  means  in  the  fevere 
way  which  it  is  ufually  praftifed  by  jockeys,  who  l'ome- 
times  contrive  to  win  their  match,  and  lofe  their  nag. 
Four  miles  trotting  in  the  morning,  through  the  laft  of 
which  you  mujl  go  along,  and  good  walking-exercife  in  the 
afternoon,  is  fully  fufficient.  This  ought  to  be  preceded 
by  a  gentle  dole  or  two  of  phyfic.  Trotters  fliould  always 
be  ridden  with  a  double-reined  bridle,  moderately  curbed. 

The  faftefl  trotter  ever  known  in  England  was  called 
Archer,  from  the  name  of  the  perfon  who  brought  him 
to  London  ;  and,  from  his  having  been  bred  in  Norfolk, 
it  is  probable  he  was  of  the  flock  of  Old  Shields.  He  was 
a  bay  gelding,  full  fifteen  hands  high,  and  mafter  of  fif¬ 
teen  ftone;  being  the  property  of  Marfden,  the  dealer, 
who  all'o  poffeffed  an  old  one-eyed  black  gelding,  which 
wars  timed  by  the  flop-watch  for  two  miles,  the  laft  of 
which  he  performed  confiderably  under  three  minutes. 
Archer  performed  fixteen  miles  in  fifty-four  minutes  and 
a  half,  carrying  eleven  Hone.  The  excellive  lliaking  which 
he  buffered  from  the  hardnefs  of  the  road,  brought  a  fever 
upon  him,  which,  with  the  aid  of  fuppreffed  perfpiration, 
and  improper  treatment,  foon  killed  him. 

As  Archer  was  the  Tpeedied,  the  well-known  brown 
mare,  which  died  the  property  of  Mr.  Bilhop,  proved  her- 
felf  the  flouted,  that  is  to  fay,  the  molt  lading,  trotter  in 
the  world.  This  mare  was  full  fifteen  hands  and  a  half 
high,  with  bone  fufficient  to  carry  twenty  done ;  fhowed 
Tome  blood,  with  a  mixture  of  the  cart-breed,  fuch  as  we 
frequently  lee  in  fanners’  hacks.  Her  neck  was  lhort,  fore¬ 
hand  well  elevated,  fhoulder  deep',1  but  not  very  oblique; 
nor  was  fine  proportionally  deep  in  the  girth.  She  was  a 
d filling  goer  ;  but  was  never  able  to  trot  the  mile  in  three 
minutes. 

In  1783  fhe  trotted  over  the  Epfom  road  fixteen  miles 
in  fifty-eight  minutes  and  a  half,  carrying  twelve  done. 
TThis  was  laid  to  be  the  lint  time  that  fixteen  miles  in  one 
.hour,  with,  twelve Jlone,  had  ever  been  trotted.  In  Gflober 
1791,  being  then  eighteen  years  old,  fhe  trotted  on  the 
Rumford  road,  fixteen  miles  in  fifty-eight  minutes  fome 
odd  feconds,  with  twelve  done,  beating  Mr.  Green’s  liorfe, 
for  fifty  guineas.  It  was  probably  within  her  powers 
to  have  trotted  thirty  miles  in  two  hours ;  which  didance 
was  actually  trotted  in  two  hours  and  ten  minutes  by 
Ogde  n’s  chefnut  mare. 

A  grey  mare,  called  the  lockfmith’s  mare,  trotted  fe- 
■yenty-two  miles  in  fix  hours. 

In  t.  7 9 3 ,  Crocket’s  grey  mare  trotted  one  hundred  miles 
in  twelve  hours,  and  had  twenty  minutes  to  lpare. 

A  five-year-old,  fon  of  Young  Pretender,  trotted,  in 
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1792,  in  Lincolnfhire,  fixteen  miles  in  fifty-nine  minute?, 
carrying  fifteen  Jlone. 

In  April  1792,  the  yellow  bay  gelding,  called  Spider, 
and  the  old  chefnut  gelding,  then  near  thirty  years  of  age, 
above-mentioned,  trotted  thirty-two  miles  in  two  hours, 
between  Stilton  and  Cambridge;  weight  nearly  ten  done. 
Spider  trotted  the  firft  twenty-four  miles  in  a  hour  and  a 
half,  bating  a  minute  and  a  half;  and  the  old  chefnut 
horfe  the  remainder.  It  was  faid,  that  they  could  have 
performed  thirty-four  miles  within  the  given  time. 

Of  DRAUGHT  HORSES. 

An  erroneous  idea  has  long  prevailed  concerning 
draught  or  cart-horfes ;  that,  provided  they  are  large  ansi 
heavy,  all  further  confiderations  are  needlefs.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  both  theoretically  and  practically  true,  that 
great  powers  for  draught  mult  depend  materially  upon, 
jud  proportion;  and  that  four  thorough-lhaped  horfes 
will  draw  with  facility  a  weight  which  would  puzzle  five 
ordinary  ones,  although  of  equal,  or  even  fuperior,  lize: 
a  truth  which  every  perfon  ought  to  reflect  upon,  who 
has  a  coniiderable  number  of  thofe  animals  to  maintain. 

A  capital  cart-horfe  fliould  not  be  more  than  fixteen 
hands  high,  with  a  brifk  fparkling  eye,  a  well-fliaped  head, 
and  diort  pricked  ears,  full  cheft  and  fhoulder,  but  fome- 
wliat  forelow ;  that  is  to  fay,  having  his  rump  rather  higher 
than  his  forehand ;  fufficient  general  length,  but  by  no  means 
leggy;  large  and  fwelling  fillets,  and  flat  bones ;  he  fliould 
fiand  wide  on  all  fours,  but  wided  behind ;  bend  his  knees 
well,  and  have  a  brifk  lively  walk.  Many.perfons  objeft 
to  length  in  a  cart-horfe;  however  nothing  is  more  true, 
than  that,  in  the  account  of  jud  proportion,  length  mull 
not  be  forgotten ;  and  that  not  only  length,  but  a  certain 
degree  of  room  and  freedom  of  fliape,  is  ablolutely  necef- 
fary  to  enable  the  horfe  to ‘make  thofe  refolute  pulls,  and 
aftive  fprings,  which  contribute  more  than  mere  bulk  to 
the  tranuation  of  a  dead  mafs  of  weight.  Above  all,  be 
careful  to  avoid  chooiing  the  loofe,  leggy,  and  weak-loined; 
fucli  are  the  word  poffible  fhapes  of  draught-liorfes; 

The  breeds  of  cart-horfes  now  mod  in  repute,  are  the 
Cleveland  bays,  the  Suffolk  punches,  thofe  of 
Clydesdale  in  Scotland,  and  the  heavy  blacks  of  our 
midland  counties. 

The  Cleveland  bays,  are  a  breed  of  horfes  that  have 
derived  much  advantage  from  having  been  crofted  with 
ftallions  which,  inherited  fome  lliare  of  high  blood.  They 
are  principally  didinguiflied  by  their  bright  bay  colour ; 
their  form  is  good;  their  fize  large ;  and  their  aftivity, 
flrength,  and  hardinefs,  fuperior  to  mod  other  of  the 
draught  kind.  With  full-blood  dallions,  this  variety  is 
faid  to  afford  excellent  hacks  and  road -horfes  ;  and,  with 
half-bred  dallions,  excellent  coach-horfes.  They  move 
quick,  are  very  alert,  and  capable  of  great  exertion.  This 
valuable  fort  of  horfes  is  produced  in  different  parts  of 
the  counties  of  York,  Durham,  and  Northumberland. 

The  Suffolk  punches  are  a  very  uf’eful  fort  of  horfes 
for  the  purpofe  of  the  farmer.  They  are  didinguiflied 
by  the  colour,  which  is  modly  yellowifh  or  forrel  ;  by 
having  a  white  blaze  in  the  face;  by  the  head  being  ra¬ 
ther  large;  ears  wide;  muzzle  coarfe;  fore-end  low;  back 
long,  but  flraight;  fides  fiat;  fho aiders  too  far  forward 3 
hind  quarters  rather  high  about  the  hips;  legs  round,  and 
fhort  in  the  patterns;  deep-bfcllied  ;  full  in  the  flank,  but 
not  large  in  lize.  This  on  the  whole,  though  but  an  or¬ 
dinary  fort  of  horfe  in  regard  to  form,  is  found  highly 
ufeful  in  draught,  efpecially  for  the  plough  and  cart. 
Thefe  horfes  are  extremely  hardy,  and  capable  of  perform¬ 
ing  more  labour  than  mod  other  forts.  They  are  chiefly 
bred  in  the  did  riel  of  High  Suffolk, 

The  Clydefdale  horfes  have  alfo  a  high  character,  and 
are  laid  to  anf'wer  better  than  any  other  breed  for  the 
bufinefs  of  agriculture  in  hilly  diltrifts.  They  are  diftin- 
guifhed  by  their  colour,  which  is. modly  grey  or  brown  ; 
neck  longer  than  in  the  Suffolk  kind;  head  better  formed ; 
eyes  more  fprightly  and  animated ;  body  lighter  and  bet- 
terformedj  legs- clean  and  finetvy  ;  ftep  firm  but  nimble'; 
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fize'from  fifteen  to  fixteen  hands  and  a  half  high.  This 
is  a  ftrong,  hardy,  and  a£tive,  fort, of  horfes,  which  is  laid 
to  have  been  produced  by  eroding  the  Scotch  mares  with 
Flanders  ftallions.  They  are  remarkably,  true  and  refo- 
lutein  the.  draught.  This  fort  of  horfes  is  chiefly  predo¬ 
minant  in  the  diitrift  which  bears  their  name  in  Scotland. 

The  heavy  black  horfes  are  a  fort  that  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  with  advantage  for  many  purpofes  of  heavy 
draught ;  but  they  are  not  in  general  fo  well  adapted  to 
the  bufinefs  of  the  farmer.  This  kind  is  diftinguiflied  by 
the  colour,  being  conftantly  black  ;  by  being  coarfe  in 
their  form,  and  ieldom  well-proportioned;  flow  in  their 
motion  ;  with  rough  flefliy  legs;  fize  generally  larger  than 
either  of  the  preceding  kinds.  This  breed  of  horfes  pre¬ 
vails  in  the  midland  dillrifls,  in  Leicefterlhire,  Derbyfhire, 
Lin  col  nth  ire,  &c.  where  the  mares  are  chiefly  employed  in 
the  fens,  fed  on  plenty  of  coarfe  four  grals,  covered  by 
large  heavy  ftallions  of  the  fame  breed,  their  offspring 
being  difpofed  of  according  to -their  fizes;  the  largelt  for 
•dray-horfes,  the  next  for  draught  in  waggons  or  other 
teams,  and  the  fmalleft  for  the  purpofes  of  the  artjllery. 

It  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  thefe  different  forts, 
that  for  the  purpofes  of  farm-labour  horfes  fhould  be 
chiefly  felefted  from  the-ClevMand,  the  Suffolk,  and  the 
Clydefdale,  kinds:  the  firfl  affording  fuch  as  are  adapted 
to  great  exertion  and  difpatch ;  the  improved  fort  of  the 
Suffolk  kind  being  well  fuited  to  field-work  where  much 
perfeverance  is  required,  flnee  they  can  be  conftantly  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  fpecies  of  labour  without  inconvenience. 
And  the  lafl  fort,  from  the  great  mufcular  exertion  that 
can  be  occafionally  employed,  as  well  as  from  their 
being  true  in  the  draught,  are  particularly  fuited  to  hilly 
farms.  With  refpeft  to  economy  in  keep,  and  the  ex¬ 
pence  in  procuring,  the  two  laft  forts  are  probably  to  be 
preferred,  as  they  are  both  very  hardy,  and  can  in  gene¬ 
ral  be  obtained  at  eafier  prices.  From  the  great  advan¬ 
tage  that  has  lately  been  found  in  employing,  even  for 
the  purpofes  of  draught,  in  the  more  heavy  forts  of  car¬ 
riages,  fuch  horfes  as  have  a  little  of  the  true  racing  blood 
in  them,  the  ufe  of  the  heavy  breeds  is  becoming  every 
day  lefs  frequent  and  neceflary. 

Of  WILD  HORSES. 

Under  the  article  Eouus,  vol.  vl.  p.  886,  we  have  fpoken 
pretty  fully  on  tire  natural  fagacity  and  economy  of  wild 
horfes,  and  of  the  countries  where  they  are  found  ;  to 
which  entertaining  narrative  we  fhall  now  add  the  account 
lately  publifhed  by  D.  Felix  Azara,  of  the  wild  horfes 
which  abound  in  Spanilh  America.  He  ftates  that  thefe 
horfes  were  originally  carried  from  Spain  by  the  firfl:  con¬ 
querors,  and  are  of  the  Andaluiian  breed.  They  chiefly 
frequent  the  fouthern  part  of  the  River  de  la  Plata,  as  far 
as  Rio  Negro,  the -country  of  the  Patagonians,  &c.  The 
wild  horfes  of  all  thefe  countries  live  in  numerous  herds, 
fome  of  which,  it  is  faid,  confift  of  ten  thoufand.  As 
foon  as  they  perceive  domeftic  horfes  in  the  fields,  they 
run  towards  them  on  a  full  gallop,  pafs  through  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  them,  or  near  them,  carefs  them,  and  invite  them 
with  a  kind  of  grave  or  prolonged  neighing.  The  do¬ 
meftic  horfes  are  loon  feduced,  unite  themfelves  to  the  in¬ 
dependent  herd,  and  depart  along  with  them.  It  happens 
not  unfrequently  that  travellers  are  flopped  on  the  road 
by  the  effeft  of  this  defertion.  To  prevent  it,  they  halt 
as  foon  as  they  perceive  thefe  wanderers,  watch  their  own 
horfes,  and  endeavour  to  frighten  away  the  others.  In 
fuch  cafes  the  wild  horfes  follow  a  certain  kind  of  tallies ; 
fome  are  detached  before,  and  the  reft  advance  in  a  clofe 
column,  which  nothing  can  interrupt.  It'  they  are  fo 
alarmed  as  to  be  obliged  to  retire,  they  change  their  di- 
reflion,  but  without  fuffering  themfelves  to  be  difperfed: 
fometimes  they  make  a  great  number  of  turns  around  thofe 
which  they  wifh  to  feduce,  in  order  to  frighten  them  ;  at 
other  times  they  retire  after  making  one  turn.  Thefe 
manoeuvres  are  not  employed  during  the  night,  for  the 
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wild  horfes  then  make  no  attempts.  The  author  is  igno¬ 
rant  whether  any  thing  of  the  fame  kind  takes  place  be¬ 
tween  one  herd  of  wild  horfes  and  another  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  recruiting  their  number.  He  afierts  that  Buffon 
is  miftaken  in  faying  that  thefe  wild  horfes  have  more 
ftrength  and  fleetnefs  than  the  domeftic  horfes  of  the 
country,  and  that  they  do  not  differ  from  the  latter  either 
in  height  or  fhape :  but  he  indeed  obferves,  that  no  com- 
parifon  can  be  made,  between  the  independent  and  do¬ 
meftic  ftate  of  thefe  animals,  as  in  that  country  both  ftates 
are  almoft  fimilar. 

'Thofe  ‘who  poffefs  ejlancias,  or  paftures  for  keeping  do¬ 
meftic  horfes,  place  in  them  a  certain  number  of  mares, 
which  are  never  broke  or  mounted.  'They  remaii-qduring 
their  whole  lives  in  a  ftate  of  perfect  liberty  ;  and  for  every 
thirty  or  forty  mares  there  is  a  ilailion,  which  enjoys  the 
fame  independence.  They  are  counted  once  or  twice  a- 
week,  in  order  that  they  may  not  ftray  from  the  habita¬ 
tion.  Bqt  too  little  care  is  employed  in  the  choice  of  the 
ftallions  ;  and  this,  in  all  probability',  is  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  caufes  why  thefe  horfes,  though  left  at  full  liberty, 
are  neither  fo  beautiful  nor  fo  good  as  thofe  of  Andalufia, 
from  which  they  are  defeended.  The  induftry  of  man  im¬ 
proves  the  breed  of  thole  animals  which  he  appropriates 
to  his  own  ufe,  and,  by  bringing  their  lhape  and  organs 
to  perfection,  indemnifies  then'll  for  that  liberty  of  which 
he  deprives  them.  Each  ftallioii  takes  pofleflion  of  a  fmall 
troop  of  mares,  which  he  keeps  collefted  by  preffing  them 
with  his  cheft,  and  by  biting  them  if  they  do  not  obey 
with  lufficient  docility:  the  mares,  on  the  other  hand,  re¬ 
main  attached  to  their  fultans.  If  two  ftallions  fight,  the 
mares  do  not  abandon  the  conquered  for  the  conqueror, 
unlefs  the  former  has  Ihown  among  them  a  deficiency  of 
vigour. 

The  fillies  remain  with  their  mothers.  When,  it  is  time 
to  break  the  colts  they  are  cut,  for  no  perlon  mounts  a 
horle  until  that  operation  has  been  performed.  After  caf- 
tration,  a  halter  is  put  upon  the  animal  intended  to  be 
broke;  he  is  tied  to  a  ftake  ;  a  laddie  is  placed  upon  his 
back,  and  well  girded,  but  without  crupper  or.  breaft-lea- 
tlier,  and  a  thong  is  tied  round  his  under-lip,  to  which  isN 
faftened,  on  each  fide,  a  rein,  in  order  to  govern  him. 
The  horfeman  then  mounts  with  large  fpurs,  and  rides 
out  into  the  fields.  At  firft  the  young  horfe  capers  and 
jumps  until  he  is  quite  fatigued  ;  after  which  he  is  brought 
back  to  the  ftake.  This  exercile  is  repeated  feveral  times 
in  the  courfe  of  the  lame  day,  and  is  renewed  after  the 
interval  of  feveral  days  until  the  courfer  capers  no  more. 
He  is  then  employed  as  a  broken  horfe,  but  with  a  halter 
only;  a  bridle  is  not  put  upon  him  till  a  year  after,  at 
which  time  he  quits  the  name  of  rodomont  to  affume  that 
of  horfe. 

As  foon  as  the  horfes  are  cut,  they  are  feparated  from 
the  mares,  and  put  among  the  animals  of  the  horfe  lpecies 
ufed  for  fervice,  which  receive  no  other  Ihelter  or  food 
than  what  they  find  in  the  fields.  They  are  accuftomed 
to  live  in  one  canton,  which  they  never  quit.  Each  unites 
himfelf  to  a  companion,  and  with  fuch  iqtimacy,  that  in- 
ftances  have  been  known  of  l'ome  of  them,  after  running- 
away,  having  returned  more  than  fixty  leagues  to  rejoin 
their  old  friend.  Thefe  friends  know  each  other  by  their 
neighing,  their  lmell,  and  the  noife  of  their  pace. 

When  the  proprietors  are  delirous  to  prevent  a  nume¬ 
rous  troop  of  domeftic  horfes  from  feparating,  they  place 
among  them  a  young  mare  with  a  fnaall  bell,  and  which  is 
then  called  the  godmother.  They  all  follow  her,  and  they 
all  know  and  leek  for  each  other  as  members  of  the  fame 
fociety.  The  fame  efl'ecl  may  be  produced  by  attaching 
the  bell  to  one  of  the  horfes  of  the  troop. 

When  the  inhabitants  have  need  of  horfes,  a  man  on 
horfeback,  bearing  a  lance,  proceeds  towards  a  troop  of 
thele  animals,  and  drives 'them  into  an  inclofure  formed 
of  pallifades,  A  horfeman  then  enters  it,  and,  when  he 
is  within  reach,  entangles  the  horfe  which  he  willies  tu 
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catch  with  a  kind  of  rope;  for,  though  thefe  horfes  are  fit 
to  be  mounted,  and  faid  to  be  docile,  they  will  not  fuffer 
themfelves  to  he  touched  with  the  hand. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  may  be  readily  feen,  that 
there  is  really  very  little  difference  between  the  habits  of 
thefe  wild  horfes  and  of  thofe  which  live  in  a  ftate  of 
domefticity.  It  needs  excite  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
there  ihould  be  very  little  in  regard  to  their  form,  fize, 
and  qualities. 

When  the  inhabitants  wifli  to  convert  fome  of  thefe 
wild  horfes  into  domeftic  ones,  people  mounted  on  horfe  - 
back  proceed  towards  a  troop  of  the  former;  and  when 
they  approach  them,  they  throw  fome  of  the  ropes  already 
mentioned  around  their  legs,  fo  that,  being  prevented 
from  running,  they  have  time  to  fecure  them.  They  are 
then  tied  to  a  flake,  or  a  tree,  not  by  the  four  legs,  as 
fome  have  faid,  but  with  a  Ample  halter  made  of  leather. 
They  are  left  two  or  three  days  without  food  or  drink, 
are  afterwards  cut,  and  are  then  broke  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  domeftic  horfes.  The  horfe  behaves  then  as  if 
he  had  never  been  wild  ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  they  lofte 
all  defire  of  recovering  their  liberty.  They  readily  unite 
with  a  troop  of  wild  horfes  ;  and  how  can  it  be  otlierwife, 
fince  thofe  even  which  have  been  reared  in  a  ftate  of  do- 
meflicity  have  no  repugnance  to  join  them? 

The  proprietors  of  the  paftures  deftined  for  thofe  horfes 
which  have  been  tamed,  endeavour  not  only  to  frighten 
away  the  wild  horfes,  but  even  to  exterminate  them.  With 
that  view  they  beat  the  woods  in  queft  of  them,  drive 
them,  if  poflible,  into  ravines,  and  kill  them  by  means  of 
lances.  The  Pampas  eat  their  flelli,  and  particularly  that 
of  the  fillies,  colts,  and  mares;  but  they  fometimes  kill  a 
very  fat  ftallion  to  make  a  fire  with  his  greafe  and  bones, 
as  in  the  country  of  Fampa  wood  is  extremely  lcarce. 

The  Spanilh  author  often  contradifils  Buffon,  not  only 
in  regard  to  local  obfervations,  which  is  not  altonifhing, 
but  alfo  in  regard  to  general  ideas,  l'uch  as  the  influence 
of  climate,  See.  D.  Felix  Azara  refutes  the  affertion  of 
the  French  naturaliff,  who  afevibes  more  ftrength  and 
fieetnefs  to  the  wild  than  to  the  domeftic  horfes  of  thefe 
countries.  Pie  even  aflerts,  that  he  has  not  been  correct 
in  faying  that  each  wandering  troop  fubmit,  by  common 
confent,  to  a  chief,  which  l’erves  as  a  guide ;  which  regu¬ 
lates  and  direfits  their  movements ;  forms  them  in  the  or¬ 
der  of  battle,  by  files,  companies,  fquadrons,  Sec.  The 
truth,  according  to  the  author,  is,  that  each  ftallion  ap¬ 
propriates  to  himfelf  as  many  mares  as  he  can,  which  he 
takes  care  of,  and  keeps  collected ;  that  he  combats  any 
other  ftallion  which  attempts  to  deprive  him  of  them  ; 
and  that  each  wandering  troop  confifts,  therefore,  of  a 
number  of  ftnall  diltinct  bodies,  which  fometimes  unite 
into  one. 

In  the  great  number  of  wild  troops  which  the  author 
law,  he  never  obferved  any  other  prevailing  colours  than 
bay,  dark  brown,  and  jet  black.  If  it  fometimes  happens 
that  a  pied  or  dirty  grey-coloured  individual  is  feen,  or 
one  of  any  other  colour,  it  may  with  certainty  be  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  is  a  domeftic  horfe  which  has  defected. 
According  to  the  author,  there  are  ninety  bay  for  one 
dark  brown  horfe;  and  black  horfes  are  fa  uncommon, 
that  one  of  them  is  fcarcely  feen  in  two  thoufand.  He 
thence  infers,  that  thefe  three  colours,  bay,  dark  brown, 
and  jet  black,  are  a  primitive  mark,  which  diftinguilhes, 
at  leaf!  in  part,  the  horfes  which  recover  their  liberty ; 
that  the  firft  horfe  and  mare  which  exifted  had  one  of 
thefe  three  colours,  and  moll  probably  the  bay,  fince  it 
appears  that,  among  the  wild  horfes,  the  black  is  becom¬ 
ing  extinfil,  and  that  this  will  be  the  cafe  alfo  with  the 
brown ;  that,  taking  the  colour  as  an  index,  we  might 
lay,  that  the  bell  breed  of  horfes  is  the  bay,  then  the 
brown,  and  next  the  black  ;  all  the  other  colours  being 
inferior,  as  they  are  the  refult  of  more  diftant  degrada¬ 
tions  from  tlie  primitive  horfe,  which  mull  have  been  the 
molt  perfect.  Experience  feems,  in  fome  meafure,  to  con¬ 


firm  thefe  conjectures ;  for,  except  in  a  few  cafes,  which 
are  of  little  confequence,  the  bays  are  the  molt  elteemed, 
and  the  browns  hold  the  next  rank.  Pie  obferves,  that  in 
France  a  prejudice  is  entertained  againft  the  laft-mentioned 
colour,  which  he  thinks  unreafonable,  and  which  in  his 
opinion  feems  to  Ihow  that  the  French,  in  this  refpefit, 
have  not  fo  much  difeermnent  as  the  Spaniards.  Thefe 
obfervations,  and  the  inferences  which  the  author  draws 
from  them,  l'eem  to  weaken  the  confidence  which  might 
be  placed  in  what  has  been  faid  by  Buft'on,  on  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Herodotus,  Leo  Africanus,  and  Marco  Polo,  of 
wild  white  horfes  faid  to  have  exifted  in  Arabia  and  Nu- 
midia.  We  know  how  fufpicious  the  teftimony  of  the 
ancients  is  in  regard  to  natural  hiftory,  and  that  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Buffon  himfelf  has  little  weight  when  he  gives 
teftimonies  inftead  of  obferved  fads. 

With  refpefit  to  the  Longevity  of  horfes,  it  is  a  fub- 
jeft  that  has  never  yet  been  fatisfafilorily  afeertained,  and 
on  which  naturalifts  are  rnoftly  filent  or  doubtful.  It  has 
been  generally  laid,  that  horfes  will  live  to  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  ;  but  it  is  well  known,  that,  with  moderate 
work  and  mild  treatment,  they  will  live  many  years  longer. 
Francis  Marlli,  efq.  of  Droxford  in  Hampfhire,  had  a  horfe 
of  the  faddle  kind  which  lived  to  the  great  age  of  fifty 
years,  and  died  in  February  1807,  in  confequence,  as  was 
luppofed,  of  the  very  levere  fro  ft:  of  that  winter.  The  fame 
gentleman  had  a  mare,  which  lived  to  complete  the  fortieth 
year  of  her  age,  and  died  in  179a.  Thefe  events  were 
within  the  cognizance  of  the  writer  of  the  prelent  article ; 
and  it  might  tend  greatly  to  the  elucidation  of  the  fub- 
jefit,  were  fimilar  obfervations  to  be  made  and  recorded  by 
thofe  who  have  more  favourable  opportunities,  either  by 
holding  veterinary  occupations,  or  by  fpending  their  lives 
in  a  regular  and  judicious  attendance  upon  horfes. 

LAWS  relating  to  HORSES. 

By  flat.  11  Hen.  VII.  c.  13,  horfes  were  not  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  out  of  the  realm,  without  the  king’s  licence,  on 
pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  value.  Perfons  having  lands  of 
inheritance  in  parks,  & c.  were  ordered  to  keep  two  mares 
apt  to  bear  foals  thirteen  hands  high,  for  the  increafe  of 
the  breed  of  horfes,  on  pain  of  40s.  for  every  month  they 
are  wanting;  and  not  fuffer  them  to  be  leaped  by  ftone- 
horfes  under  fourteen  hands,  on  a  penalty,  by  flat.  27 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  6.  And  for  the  prefervation  of  a  ftrong 
breed  of  horfes,  ftone-horfes  above  two  years  old  are  di  • 
refiled  to  be  fifteen  hands  high,  or  they  ftiall  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  run  in  forelts  or  commons,  where  mares  are 
kept,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture ;  and  fcabbed  or  infefiled 
horfes  fhall  not  be  put  into  common  fields,  under  the  pe¬ 
nalty  of  1  os.  by  flat.  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13  ;  ftill  in  force. 

Stealing  of  any  horfe,  gelding,  or  mare,  is  felony  with¬ 
out  benefit  of  clergy;  but  accelfaries  to  this  offence  are 
not  excluded  clergy.  If  any  horfe  that  is  llolen  be  not 
fold  according  to  the  direfilions  of  the  flat.  2  and  3  Phil 
and  Mary,  c.  7,  the  owner  may  take  and  feize  the  horfe 
wherever  he  finds  him;  or  have  afilion  of  detinue,  & c. 
To  prevent  horfes  from  being  llolen  and  fold  in  private 
places,  this  flat.  2  and  3  Phil,  and  Mary,  c.  7,  provides, 
that  all  owners  of  fairs  and  markets  fhall  appoint  toll- 
takers  or  book-keepers,  who  are  to  enter  the  names  of 
buyers  and  fellers  of  horfes.  And  to  alter  or  change  the 
property,  the  horfes  mull  be  rid  or  Hand  in  the  open  fair 
one  hour ;  and  all  the  parties  to  the  contrafil  mnjl  be  prefent 
with  the  horfe.  And  by  flat-  31  Eliz.  c.  12,  fellers  of  horfes 
are  to  procure  vouchers  of  the  fale  to  them ;  and  the 
names  of  the  buyer,  feller,  and  voucher,  and  price  of  the 
horfe,  are  to  be  entered  in  the  toll-taker’s  book,  and  a 
note  thereof  delivered  to  the  buyer;  and  if  any  perfon 
fhall  fell  a  horfe  without  being  known  to  the  book-keeper, 
or  bringing  a  voucher ;  or  if  any  one  fhall  vouch  without 
knowing  the  feller;  or  the  book-keeper  fhall  make  an 
entry  without  knowing  either ;  in  thefe  cafes  the  fale  is 
void,  and  a  forfeiture  is  incurred  of  5I.  And  the  faid 
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ftatute  provides,  that  a  horfe  ftolen,  though  fold  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  aft,  may  be  redeemed  and  taken 
by  the  owner  within  fix  months,  repaying  the  buyer  what 
he  fhall  fwear  he  gave  for  the  fame.  And  by  flat,  22  and 
23  Car.  II.  c.  7,  any  perfon  malicioufly  killing  or  deftroy- 
irig  any  horles  in  the  night,  fhall  be  guilty  ot  felony,  pu- 
nilhable  by  tranl'portation  for  feven  years.  Malicioufly 
hurting  or  wounding  horles  in  the  night,  to  forfeit  treble 
damages  to  the  owner. 

Horfe-ftealing  having  got  to  a  great  pitch,  and  many  of 
thofe  ufeful  animals  having  been  ftolen,  merely  for  the 
purpofe  of  felling  them  as  dogs’-meat,  and  for  their  hides, 
the  following  ftatute  was  made  to  put  a  flop  to  this  ini¬ 
quitous  traffic  :  By  flat.  26  Geo.  III.  c.  71,  no  perfon  fhall 
keep  any  place  for  flaugbtering  any  horfe  or  other  cattle, 
not  killed  for  butchers’-meat,  without  taking  out  a  licence 
at  the  general  quarter-feffions,  to  be  granted  upon  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  the  minifter  and  churchwardens  that  the  perfon 
applying  is  proper  to  be  trufted  with  the  carrying  on  fuch 
bufinefs.  Such  licence  to  be  figned  by  the  juftices  at  fef- 
fions,  and  a  copy  entered  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that 
purpofe  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace ;  and  all  perfons  fo  li- 
cenfed  fhall  caufe  to  bg  painted  over  their  gates,  their 
name  and  the  words  “  Licenfed  for  flaughtering  horles 
urfuant  to  an  aft  palled  in  the  a 6th  year  of  his  majelty 
ing  George  III.” 

Every  occupier  of  fuch  licenfed  flaughter-houfe  fliall, 
fix  hours  previous  to  the  flaughtering  any  live  horfe,  or 
to  the  flaying  any  horfe  brought  dead  to  the  flaughter- 
ing-houfe,  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  after-mentioned 
infpeftor,  who  is  to  take  an  exact  account  of  the  height, 
age,  colour,  and  particular  marks,  of  every  horfe,  &c.  and 
keep  the  fame  in  a  book.  And  no  fuch  horfe  fhall  be 
flaughtered  or  flayed  but  between  the  hours  of  eight  in 
the  morning  and  four  in  the  evening,  from  Oftober  to 
March,  both  inclufive,  and  between  fix  in  the  morning 
and  eight  in  the  evening  from  April  to  September,  both 
inclufive.  Every  perfon  fo  licenfed  fhall,  at  the  time  any 
horfe,  Sec.  fhall  be  brought,  make  an  entry  in  a  book  of 
the  name  and  abode,  and  p’rofeflion,  of  the  owner,  and  all'o 
of  the  perfon  who  fhall  bring  the  lame  to  be  flaughtered 
or  flayed,  and  the  reafon  why  the  fame  is  fo  brought ; 
which  book  fliall  at  all  times  be  open  for  the  examination 
of  the  inlpeftor,  and  produced  before  any  juftice,  when 
required. 

The  parilhioners  in  veftry  fliall  annually  or  oftener  ap¬ 
point  one  or  more  perlons  to  be  infpeftors  of  fuch  flaugh- 
tering-houfe :  and  in  cafe  fuch  infpeftor  fliall,  upon  exa¬ 
mination  of  any  horfe,  & c.  intended  to  be  flaughtered, 
believe  that  fuch  horfe  is  free  from  difeafe,  and  in  a  found 
and  ferviceable  ftate,  or  that  the  fame  has  been  ftolen,  he 
fhall  prohibit  the  flaughtering  fuch  horfe,  &c.  for  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  eight  days ;  and  in  the  mean  time  fhall  caufe  an 
advertifement  to  be  inferted  in  fome  public  newfpaper 
twice,  or  oftener,  (nnlefs  the  owner  of  fuch  horfe  fliall 
l'ooner  claim  the  ferae,)  at  the  expence  of  the  occupier  of 
fuch  ilaughtering-houfe ;  who,  on  refufal  to  pay  the  fame, 
fliall  forfeit  double  the  amount,  to  be  raifed  by  diftrefs. 
Every  infpeftor  may  at  all  times  in  the  day  or  night,  but 
if  in  the  night  then  in  the  prefence  of  a  conftable,  enter 
into  and  infpeft  any  place  kept  for  flaughtering  horfes 
by  licenfed  perfons,  and  take  an  account  of  the  horfes.  See. 
therein. 

In  cafe  any  perfon  offering  to  fale  or  bringing  any  horfe. 
Sec.  to  be  flaughtered  or  flayed,  fliall  refute  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  himielf,  or  of  the  means  the  fame  came  into  his 
pofleflion,  or  if  there  be  reafon  to  fufpeft  that  fuch  horfe 
is  ftolen  ;  fuch  perfon  fliall  be  carried  before  a  juftice  of 
peace,  who  fliall  commit  him  for  not  more  than  fix  days 
to  be  further  examined  ;  and,  if  fuch  juftice  fhall  be  fatii- 
fied  that  fuch  horfe  is  ftolen,  the  perfon  bringing  the  fame 
is  to  be  committed  to  gaol  to  be  dealt  with  according  to 
law.  And  any  perfon  keeping  fuch  flaughtering-houfe 
tranfgrefling  the  rules  before  laid  down  by  the  aft,  fhall 
be  guilty  of  felony,  and  puniflied  by  fine  and  imprifon- 
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ment,  and  fuch  corporal  punifhment  by  whipping,  or  fliall 
be  transported  for  not  more  than  feven  years,  as  the  court 
fliall  direft. 

Any  fuch  perfon  deftroying,  or  defacing  with  lime,  or 
burying,  the  hide  or  fkin  of  any  horfe,  or  being  guilty  of 
any  offence  againft  this  aft  for  which  no  punifhment  or 
penalty  is  provided,  fhall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a  milUe- 
meanor,  and  puniflied  by  fine  and  imprilbnment,  and  fuch 
corporal  punifhment  by  whipping,  as  the  court  fliall  di¬ 
reft.  Making  falfe  entries  fubjefts  the  party  to  a  forfeit¬ 
ure  not  exceeding  20I.  nor  lefs  than  10I.  to  be  levied  by 
diftrefs,  half  to  the  informer  and  half  to  the  poor ;  and  in 
cafe  the  offender  fhall  not  have  effefts  to  the  amount  of 
the  penalty,  he  may  be  committed  to  hard  labour  in  the 
lioufe  of  correftion  for  not  more  than  three  months,  nor 
lefs  than  one.  The  book  of  the  infpeftor  fhall  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  every  general  quarter-feffions. 

If  any  perfon  fliall  occafionally  lend  any  barn  or  place 
for  flaughtering  any  horfe,  &c.  without  taking  out  fuch 
licence,  he  fliall  forfeit  not  more  than  20I.  nor  lefs  than 
1  oh  half  to  the  informer  and  half  to  the  poor;  or  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  gaol  for  not  more  than  three  months  nor  lefs 
than  one,  unlefs  the  penalty  is  looner  paid.  This  aft  does 
not  extend  to  curriers,  Sec.  nor  to  farriers,  nor  perlons 
killing  horfes  to  feed  their  own  dogs.  But  if  any  currier,, 
tanner,  Sec.  fhall,  under  colour  of  their  trades,  knowungly 
kill  any  found  horfe,  or  boil  the  flefh  thereof  to  fell,  fuch 
tradefman  becomes  an  offender  under  this  aft,  and  fliall 
forfeit  not  more  than  20I.  nor  lefs  than  10I. 

Present  Duty  on  Horses,  (1810.) 

I.  Duties  payable  for  all  Horfes,  Mares ,  and  Geldings,  kept  and 
ufed  by  any  perfon  or  perfons  for  the  purpofe  of  Riding ,  or 
drawing  any  Carriage  chargeable  with  duty'. 
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20  and  upwards  6  10 

The  faid  duties  to  be  payable  annually  for  every  horfe, 
mare,  or  gelding,  ufed  on  any  occafion  for  the  purpofe  ot 
riding,  or  of  drawing  any  carriage  for  which  duty  is  pay¬ 
able,  or  hired  by  the  year,  or  any  longer  period,  and  to 
be  paid  by  the  perfon  uiing  the  fame,  except  as  after- 
mentioned. 

Exemptions,  x.  Any  perfon  who  fliall  keep  any  horfe, 
which  fhall  be  ufed  truly  and  without  fraud  for  the  pur¬ 
pofe  of  liufbandry,  or  of  drawing  any  carriage  (except 
fuch’ carriages  as  are  liable  to  duty)  or  carrying  burdens 
in  the  courie  of  the  trade  or  occupation  of  the  perfon  to 
whom  Inch  horfe  fhall  belong,  although  fuch  horle  fliall 
be  ufed  for  riding  in  the  manner  herein-after  mentioned ; 
that  is  to  fay,  when  returning  from-  any  place  to  which 
any  load  fliall  have  been  drawn,  or  in  going  to  any  place 
from  whence  any  load  fhall  be  to  be  brought  back,  or  on 
account  of  fuch  horfe  having  been  ufed  for  riding  to 
procure  medical  afliftance,  or  to  or  from  market,  onto  or 
from  any  place  of  public  worfhip,  or  to  or  from  any  elec¬ 
tion  of  members  in  parliament,  or  to  or  from  any  courts 
of  juftice,  or  to  or  from  any  meeting  of  the  commiflioners 
of  taxes;  provided  fuch  horfe  fhall  not,  on  any  occafion, 
be  ufed  for  any  other  purpofe  fave  as  aforefaid. 

2.  Any  perfon  occupying  a  farm  as  tenant  at  rack-rent, 
the  rent  of  which  fhall  be  lels  than  70I.  a-year,  and  making 
a  livelihood  folely  thereby ;  or  any  perfon  occupying  any 
eftate,  on  any  other  tenure  than  as  tenant  at  rack-rent 
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folely,  or  fuch  eftate  together  with  a  farm  at  rack-rent, 
the  value  of  which  in  the  whole  fliall  be  lefs  thaiTequiva- 
lent  to  a  farm  at  the  rack-rent  of  70I.  a-year  (reckoning 
the  value  of  every  eftate  occupied  by  the  owner,  or  on  any 
tenure  other  than  as  tenant  at  rack-rent,  as  equivalent  to 
double  the  amount  of  the  like  farm  at  rack-rent),  and 
making  a  livelihood  folely  by  fuch  lvis  own  eftate,  or  by 
fuch  eftate  and  farm  jointly,  and  ufing  occafionally  for 
the  purpofe  of  riding  any  horfe  which  fnall  be  bond  Jide 
kept  for  the  purpofes  ofhufbandry. 

3.  Any  perfon  occupying  a  farm,  and  making  a  liveli¬ 
hood  folely  thereby,  or  any  perfon  carrying  on  a  trade, 
and  making  a  livelihood  folely  thereby;  or  making  a  live¬ 
lihood  by  fuch  occupation  and  trade  jointly ;  or  any  eccle- 
fiaftical  perfon  not  pofleffed  of  an  annual  income  of  100I. 
or  upwards,  whether  ariiing  from  any  ecclefiaftical  prefer¬ 
ment  or  otherwife,  for  one  horfe,  ufed  only  for  the  pur¬ 
pofe  of  drawing  any  carriage  liable  to  the  duty  on  taxed 
carts. 

II.  Duties  payable  oil  Horfes  let  to  hire. 

For  every  horfe,  mare,  or  gelding,  let  to  hire  for  the 
purpofe  of  riding,  or  of  drawing  any  fuch  carriage  as  afore- 
faid,  for  any  period  of  time  lefs  than  one  year,  in  any 
manner  fo  that  the  ftamp-office  duty,  payable  on  horfes 
let  to  hire,  fh'all  not  be  payable,  the  fum  of  2I.  13s.  6d. 
to  be  charged  annually  on  the  perfon  letting  the  fame ; 
but,  if  a  due  return  thereof  fliall  not  be  made  by  the  hirer, 
the  progreffive  duty  fliall  be  chargeable  in  refpedt  of  every 
fuch  horfe,  on  the  perfon  hiring  the  .  fame,  and  making 
fuch  default,  and  fliall  alfo  for  fuch  default  forfeit  50I. 

By  25  Geo.  III.  c.  51,  poft-mafters,  inn-keepers,  and 
Other  perfons,  letting  polt-horfes  without  a  licence,  forfeit 
10I.  and  keeping  more  ttyan  one  inn  under  one  licence, 
20I.  Every  licenfed  perfon  to  paint  on  the  outiide  pan¬ 
riel.  of  each  door  of  the  chaife  his  chriftian  and  furname, 
and  place  of  abode,  on  pain  of  5I.  Alfo,  Licenfed  to  let 
Pojl-horfts  on  the  fronts  of  their  lioufes,  on  pain  of  5!. 

III.  Duties  payable  on  Horfes  kept  for  the  purpofe  of  Racing  or 
running  for  any  plate,  prize ,  orfum  of  money,  or  other  thing, 
or  kept  in  training  for  any  of  the  [aid  purpofes. 

For  .every  horfe,  mare,  or  gelding,  bond,  fide  kept  for  the 
purpofe  of  racing  or  .running  for  any  plate,  prize,  or  fum 
of  money,  or  other  thing,  or  kept  in  training  for  any  of 
the  laid  purpofes,  whether  in  the  {tables  of  the  proprietor 
or  of  any  other  perfon,  the  fum  of  2I.  13s.  6d.  The  faid 
duty  to  be  charged  annually  on  the  perfons  having  the 
cultody-,  charge,  or  management,  of  fuch  horfes. 

IV.  Duty  on  Draught  Horfes  and  Mules. 

For  every  horfe,  mare,  or  gelding,  not  chargeable  with 
any  duty  under  the  former  heads,  and  for  every  mule, 
■except  in  the  cafes  herein-after  mentioned,1  wherein  other 
duties  are  made  payable,  the  fum  of  14s. 

V.  Duties  pdyablc  on  Hufbandry  Horfes. 

Any  perfon  occupying  a  farm  at  rack-rent,  the  rent  of 
which  lhall  be  lefs  than  20I.  a-year,  and  making  a  liveli¬ 
hood' folely  thereby,  or  occupying  any  eftate  on  any  other 
tenure  than  as  tenant  at  rack-rent  folely,  or  fuch  other 
eftate  together  with  a  farm  at  rack-rent,  the  value  of  which 
in  the  whole  fliall  be  lefs  than  equivalent  to  a  farm  at  the 
rack-rent  of  20I.  a-year,  reckoning  the  .value  of  every 
eftate  occupied  by  the  owner,  or  on  any  tenure  othel*  than 
as  tenant  at  rack-rent,  as  equivalent  to  double  the  amount 
tif  the  like  farm  at  rack-rent,  and  making  a  livelihood 
folely  by  fuch  his  own  eftate,  or  by  fuch  eftate  and  farm 
jointly  or  principally  thereby,  and  likewife  a  profit  by  any 
trade  or  employment,  and  keeping  not  more  than  two 
Lories,  geldings,  or  mules,  bond  fide  for  the  purpofe  of  fuch 
occupations,  fnall  be  charged  for  each  the  fum  of  2s.  lod. 

Any  perfon  occupying  a  farm  at  rack-rent  in  Wales  or 
Scotland,  the  rent  of  which  fliall  be  lefs  that  10I.  fterling 
a-year,  and  making  a  livelihood  principally  thereby,  or 
occupying  any  eftate  on  any  other  tenure  than  as  tenant 
at  rack-rent,  or  fuch  other  eftate,  together  with  a  farm  at 
xack-r ent,  the  value  of  which  in  the  whole  fliall  be  lefs 


than  equivalent  to  a  farm  at  the  rack-rent  of  rol.  fterling 
a-year,  reckoning  the  value  of-every  eftate  occupied  by 
the  owner  thereof,  or, on  any  tenure  other  than  as  tenant 
at  rack-rent,  ■  as  equivalent  to  double  the  amount  of  the 
like  farm  at  rack-rent,  and  making  a  livelihood  princi¬ 
pally  thereby,  and  likewife  a  profit  by  any  trade  or  em¬ 
ployment,  and  keeping  not  more  than  two  horfes  bond  fide 
for  the-puFpofes  of  fuch  occupation,  or  of  fuch  trade  Or 
employment,  jointly,  or  either  of  them  feparately,  fliall  be 
charged  for  each  of  two  fuch  horfes,  or  mules,  the  fum  of 
2s.  jod.  *■ 

The  laid  duties  to  be  charged  annually,  and  paid  by  the 
perlons  keeping  or  ufing  fuch  horfes  or  mules,  and  to  be 
payable  for  every  horfe  and  mule  which,  fliall  not  be  charge¬ 
able  with  any  duty  according  to  the  preceding  head. 

Exemptions. — Any  perfon  whatever  for  any  horfe,  mare, 
or  gelding,  not  being  of  the  height  of  thirteen  hands,- of 
four  inches  to  each  hand,  or  which  fliall  not  at  any  time 
whatever  have  been  ufed  for  any  purpofe  of  labour,  or 
otherwife. 

General  Exemptions. 

t  .  Any  horfe  belonging  to  his  majefty,  or  any  of  the 
royal  family. 

2.  Any  poltmafter,  or  perfon  licenfed  by  the  commiffion- 
ers  of  the  duties  on  ftanips,  in  refpect  of  any  horfe  let  to 
hire,  in  any  manner  where  the  ftamp-office  duty  payable 
on  horfes  let  to  hire  fliall  be  paid  on  each  letting,  and 
which  fliall  not  be  ufed  for  any  other  purpofe. 

3.  Any  perfon  licenfed  to  keep  any  public  ftage-coach, 
in  fefpeft  of  any  horfe  which  {hall  be  folely  ufed  by  fuch 
perfon  in  drawing  fuch  ltage-coach  from  [place  to  place 
for  hire. 

4.  Any  perfon  licenfed  to  keep  any  hackney-coach,  for 
any  horfes  kept  for, the  purpofe  of  drawing  fuch  coach . . 

5.  Any  dealer  in  horfes  aflelled  to  the  duties  on  dealers 
for  any  horfe,  mare,  or  gelding,  kept  bond  fide  for  fale,  and 
not  kept  or  ufed  for  any  other  purpofe. 

6.  Any  perfon  who,  on  account  of  poverty,  fliall  be 
difcliarged  from  the  afleffmeiit  made  in  refpeft  of  his 
dwelling-houfe,  for  any  horfe;  provided  fuch  perfon  fliall 
not  keep  more  than  one,  and  the  fame  fliall  not  be  let  to 
hire. 

7.  Any  reftor,  vicar,  or  curate,  actually  doing  duty  in 
the  church  or  chapel  of  which  he  is  reftor,  vicar,  or  curate, 
who  fliall  not  be  pofleffed  of  an  income  of  60I.  per  annum 
from  ecclefiaftical  preferment  or  otherwife,  and  who  fliall 
not  keep  more  than  one  horfe  for  the  purpofe  of  riding, 
except  fuch  perfon  who  fliall  occafionally  perform  the  duty 
appertaining  to  any  reftor,  vicar,  or  curate,  without  being 
the  regular  officiating  minifter  of  the  parifli. 

8.  Every  perfon  ferving  in  any  corps  of  yeomanry  or- 
volunteers,  who  fliall  have  attended  the  exercife  of  his 
corps  five  days  of  mutter  and  exercife  at  the  leait  in  the 
courfe  of  the  preceding  year,  unlefs  prevented  by  aftual 
ficknefs,  and  who  fliall  be  returned  in  the  multer-roll  as 
having  uled  any  horfe  for  fuch  fervice,  thall  be  exempted- 
from  the  payment  of  the  duties  in  refpeft  of  fuch  one 
horfe. 

9.  Any  non-commiffioned  officer  or  private  of  any  of 
the  regiments  of  cavalry,  or  in  the  artillery,  for  any  horfe 
ufed  in  his  majefty’s  lervice. 

Duty  on  Horse-Dealers. 

Every  perfon  who  fliall  ufe  or  exercife  the  trade  and 
bufinefs  of  a  horfe-dealer  within  London  and  Weftminiter, 
and  the  liberties  of  the  fame  refpect  iveiy,  the  pariflies  of 
St.  Mary-le-bone  and  St.  Pancras,  the  weekly  bills  of  mor¬ 
tality,  or  the  borough  of  Southwark,  in  the  county  of 
Surrey,  the  annual  duty  of  22I.  10s. 

Every  perfon  who  lhall  ufe  the  trade  and  bufinefs  in  any 
other  part  of  Great  Britain,  the  annual  duty  of  ul.  5s. 

“  It  is  a  good  Horse  that  never  ftumbles.”  The  moral 
of  this  proverb  is  intended  to  fhew,  that  there  is  no  crea¬ 
ture  but  what  may  fome  time  or  other  make  a  faifie  ftep ; 
and  therefore  pleads  an  excule  for  thofe  perfons  who  may 
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inadvertently  commit  an  error  either  in  word  or  action ; 
thus  putting  a  check  upon  intemperate  blame,  or  uncha¬ 
ritable  cenfure. 

HORSE  (The),  a  fmall  ifland  or  rock  in  the  -North 
Sea:  two  mites  and  a  half  eaft  from  the  ifland  of  Pomona. 

HORSE-B  AL'LET,  /  A  horfe-dance. 

HOR'SE-BEAN,/  A  fmall  kind  of  bean  ufually  given 
to  horfes. 

HOR'SE-BEECH,/  in  botany.  See  Carpinus. 

HOR'SE-BLOCK,  /  A  block  from  which  to  mount  a 
horfe. 

HOR'SE-BOAT,/  A  boat  ufed  for  conveying  or  fer¬ 
rying  horfes.  _  . 

HOR'SE-BOY,  f  A  boy  employed  in  drefling  horfes ; 
a  ftable-boy. 

HOR'SE-BREAKER,/  One  whofe  employment  is  to 
tame  horfes,  and  to  the  Caddie. — Under  Sagittarius  are 
born  chariot-racers,  horfe-breakers,  and  tamers  of  wild 
beafts.  Creech. 

HORSE- CHES'NUT.  See  ^Esculus. 

HOR'SE-CLOTH,  f.  A  cloth  to  throw  over  a  horfe. 

HOR'SE-COURSF.R,  f  One  that  runs  horfes,  or  keeps 
them  for  the  race.  A  dealer  in  horfes. 

HOR'SE-CR  AB,  f.  A  large  kind  of  fhell-fifh.  Ainfwortk. 

HORSE-CU'CUMBER,  /  The  large  green  cucumber. 

HOR'SE-DANCE,  f.  A  dance  awkwardly  performed. 

HOR'SE-DUNG,  f.  The  excrement  of  horfes., 

HOR'SE-EYE-BEAN.  See  Dolichos. 

HOR'SE-FACE,  /  A  face  with  large  features.  Johnfan. 

HQR'SE-FEEDER,  /  One  who  feeds  horfes,  and  trains 
them  for  the  road  or  race. 

HOR'SE-FLESH,/  The  flefh  of  horfes.— The  Cliinefe 
eat  horfe-Jlefk  at  this  day,  and  feme  gluttons-eat  colt’s-flefh 
baked.  Bacon. 

HOR'SE-FLY,  /  A  fly  that  flings  horfes,  and  fucks 
their  blood,  commonly  called  the  forejl-fly.  See  Hippo- 
eosca,  p.  188  of  this  volume,  with  the  correfpondent 
engraving. 

HOR'SE-HAIR,/  The  hair  of  horfes: 

His  glitt’ring  helm,  which  terribly  was  grac’d 
With  waving  hofe-hair.  Dry  den. 

HOR'SE-ISLAND,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  fouth-wefl 
coaft  of  Ireland,  and  county  of  Kerry :  three  miles  north 
from  Hog’s  Head. 

HOR'SE-ISLAND,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Scotland,  in  the 
Frith  of  Clyde,  near  the  coaft  of  the  county  of  Ayr.  Lat. 
55.  41.  N.  Ion.  1.  39.  W.  Edinburgh. 

HOR'SE-ISLANDS,  a  clufter  of  fmall  iflands  near  the 
eaft  coaft  of  Newfoundland.  Lat.  50.  25.  N.  Ion.  55.  30.  W. 
Greenwich. 

HOR'SE-LAUGH,/  A  loud  violent  rude  laugh  : 

A  horfe-laugk ,  if  you  pleafe,  at  honefty. 

A  joke  on  Jekyl.  Pope. 

HQR'SE-LEECH,/  A  horfe-do£lor.  The  leech  that 
bites  horfes,  and  fucks  their  blood.  See  the  article  Hirudo, 
in  this  volume,  and  the  correfpondent  engraving. 

HOR'SE-LITTER,/  A  carriage  hung  upon  poles  be¬ 
tween  two  horfes,  in  which  the  perfon  carried  lies  along. 

■ — He  that  before  thought  he  might  command  the  waves 
of  the  fea,  was  now  eaft  on  the  ground,  and  carried  in  a 
horfe- titter.  2  Mac.  ix.  8. 

HOR'SE-MEASURE,/  A  rod  divided  into  hands  and 
inches,  in  order  to  meafure  horfes. 

HOR'SE-ME  AT,  f.  Provender.— Though  green  peafe 
and  beans  be  eaten  fooner,  yet  the  dry  ones  that  are  ufed 
for  horfe-meat  are  ripe  laft.  Bacon. 

HOR'SE-MINT.  See  Mentha. 

HOR'SE-MUSSEL,  f.  A  large  muflel.  See  the  article 
Mytilus. — The  great  korfe-misjfel ,  with  the  fine  fhell,  that 
breedeth  in  ponds,  do  not  only  gape  and  fhut  as  the 
oyflers  do,  but  remove  from  one  place  to  another.  Bacon. 

HOR'SE-PIPE,  f.  in  botany.  See  Equisetum. 

HOR'SE-PLAY,  f.  Coarfe,  rough,  rugged,  play. — He 
Vol.  X.  No.  669. 
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is  too  much  given  to  hcfe-play  in  his  raillery,  and  comes 
to  battle  like  a  dictator  from  the  plough.  Dryden. 

HOR'SE-FOND,  f.  A  pond  for  horfes. 

HOR'SE-RACE,  /.  A  match  of  horfes  in  running.— 
Trajan,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  tribunefhip,  entertained 
the  people  with  a  horfe-race.  Addifon. 

HORSE-RAD'ISH.  See  Cochlearia. 

HOR'SE-SHOE,  [  A  plate  of  iron  nailed  to  the  feet  of 
horfes.  See  the  article  Farriery,  vol.vii.  p.  244,  and  the 
correfpondent  engraving. 

HOR'SE-SHOE,  a  rock  in  the  Irifh  Sea,  near  the  eaft 
coaft  of  Ireland  :  one  mile  louth  of  Wicklow  Head. 

HOR'SE-SHOE-HEAD,/  Adifeafe  in  infants,  in  which 
the  futures  of  the  fkull  are  too  open.  Scott. 

HOR'SE-SHOE-POINT,  the  moft  foutherly  point  of 
land  near  the  eaft  end  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Chriftopher. 
Lat.  17.  19.  N.  Ion.  63.  32.  W.  Greenwich. 

HOR'SE-SHOE-VETCH.  See  Hipfocrepis. 

HOR'SE-STEALER.  J'.  A  thief  who  take's  away  horfes. 

HOR'SE-TAIL,  /  in  botany.  See  Eouisetum. 

HOR'SE-TAIL  (Shrubby).  See  Ephedra. 

HOR'SEBACK,/  Riding  pofture;  the  ftate  of  being 
on  a  horfe. — If  your  ramble  was  on  horfeback,  I  am  glad 
of  it,  on  account  of  your  health.  Swft  to  Gay. 

When  mannifh  Mevia,  that  two-handed  whore, 

Altride  on  horfeback  hunts  the  Tufcan  boar.  Dryden. 

HOR'SEMAN,  /.  One  (killed  in  riding.— A  fkilfui 
horfeman  and  a  huntfman  bred.  Dryden. — One  that  ferves 
in  wars  on  horfeback. — Encounters  between  horfemen  on. 
the  one  fide,  and  foot  on  the  other,  are  feldom  with  ex¬ 
tremity  of  danger;  becaufe,  as  horfemen  can  hardly  break  a 
battle  on  foot,  fo  men  on  foot  cannot  poflibly  chafe  horfe¬ 
men.  Hayward. — A  rider ;  a  man  on  horfeback  : 

A  horfeman's  coat  (hall  hide 

Thy  taper  (hape,  and  comelinefs  of  fide.  Prior. 

HORSEMANSHIP,/  The  art  of  riding;  the  art  of 
managing  a  horfe : 

Peers  grew  proud,  in  hofemanfhip^  t’  excell ; 

Newmarket’s  glory  rofe,  as  Britain’s  fell,  Pope. 

HOR'SENECK,  a  point  of  land,  on  the  north  fide  of 
Long  Ifland,  in  North  America,  between  Hog’s  Neck  and 
Eafton’s  Neck. 

HOR'SENECK,  a  town  of  the  American  States,  in 
Fairfield  county,  Connecticut,  called  by  the  Indians  Pat 
kom  fing ,  fettled  in  1680:  fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Rye,  in 
Weft  Chefter  county,  New  York  ftate.  A  bloody  battle 
was  fought  here  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Indians,  in 
1646,  The  Dutch  with  great  difficulty  obtained  the  vic¬ 
tory.  Great  numbers  were  fiain  on  both  lides;  and  their 
graves  appear  to  this  day.  It  is  fifty-three  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  New  Haven,  and  thirty-leven  north-eaft  of  New- 
York  city. 

HOR'SENECK,  a  townfhip  of  the  American  States,  in 
Efiex  county,  New  Jerfey,  on  the  fouthern  bank  of  Paflaic 
river  above  the  Little 'Falls,  four  miles  louth-weft  of  the 
town  of  Patterlon. 

HOR'SENS,  a  fea-port  town  of  Denmark,  fituated  on 
the  Baltic,  in  Jutland,  in  the  diocefe  of  Aarhuus.  The 
harbour  is  too  (hallow  to  admit  velfels  deeply  laden,  fo 
that  goods  are  brought  to  the  town  in  lighters.  It  is  a 
place  of  confiderable  trade,  with  manufactures  of  flannel 
and  other  woollen  fluffs,  and  contains  two  churches  :  nine¬ 
teen  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Aarhuus.  Lat.  55.  57.  N 
Ion.  9.  45.  E.  Greenwich.' 

HOR'SEWAY,/  A  broad  way  by  which"  horfes  may 
travel : 

Know’ft  thou  the  way  to  Dover? 

— Both  flile  and  gate,  korjeway,  and  footpath.  Shakefpeare, 

HOR'SHAM,  a  large  and  pleafant  town  in  the  county 
of  Suffex,  pleafantly  fituated  in  the  Weild,  thirteen  miles 
from  Dorking,  twenty  from  Brighthelmftone,  and  thirty-* 
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fix  from  London.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament, 
and  is  governed  by  a  Reward,  and  two  bailiffs,  who  are 
the  returning  officers.  Horffiam  had  its  name  from  Horla, 
brother  to  Hengift  the  Saxon ;  and  has  fent  members  to 
parliament  ever  fince  the  30th  of  Edward  I.  Here  is  a 
large  new-built  county  gaol ;  and  here  the  Lent  affixes  for 
the  county  are  conflantly  liolden.  The  church  is  a  very 
ancient  Rrufture,  large,  and  handfome.  Here  is  a  large  free- 
fchool,  and  other  charitable  endowments.  The  market- 
day  is  Saturday;  alfo  on  the  laft  Tuelday  in  every  month 
there  is  a  large  market  for  cattle.  Here  are  live  fairs  an¬ 
nually,  viz.  Monday  before  VVhit-Sunday,  July  the  18th, 
the  Saturday  following,  November  the  16th,  and  Novem¬ 
ber  the  27th. 

HOR'SHAM,  a  town  (hip  of  the  American  States,  in 
Montgomery  county,  Pennlylvania.  ' 

HCRS'ING,^  Mounting  on  horfeback;  covering  a 
mare;  putting  a  boy  on  another’s  back  previous  to 
flogging. 

HORSTEY  (John),  a  learned  Englifli  antiquarian,  a 
native  of  Northumberland,  educated  at  the  grammar- 
fchool  of  Newcaftle-upon-Tyne.  He  was  afterwards  en¬ 
tered  in  one  of  the  Scotch  univerfities,  where  he  took  his 
degree,  and  then  fettled  at  Morpeth,  as  pallor  to  a  con¬ 
gregation  of  diffenters.  He  died  in  December  1731,  at 
the  age  of  forty-fix.  His  great  work,  entitled  Britannia 
Romana,  did  not  appear  till  1732,  fome  time  after  his  death. 
It  contains  an  hiftorical  relation  of  the  Roman  tranfadlions 
in  Britain  ;  and  a  defcription  of  the  Roman  walls,  illuf- 
trated  with  maps.  The  l’econd  part  contains  a' collection 
of  all  the  Roman  infcriptions  and  fculptures  which  have 
been  difcovered  in  Britain  ;  and  the  third  part  is  devoted 
to  the  geography  of  the  ifland,  as  laid  dowm  in  Ptolemy, 
Antonine’s  Itinerary, the  Notitia,  See.  Mr.  Horlley  was  li'ke- 
wife  well  verfed  in  mathematical  lludies,  and  gave  leCtures 
in  the  feveral  branches  of  natural  philofophy  with  great 
approbation,  both  at  Newcaftle  and  Morpeth. 

HORST,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  WeRphalia,  and  bi- 
ftiopric  of  Paderborn :  ten  miles  weR-fouth-weR  of  Pader- 
*  bom,  in  the  road  to  LipRadt. 

HORST,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  WeRphalia,  and  county 
of  Mark  ;  fix  miles  north-north-weR  of  Hattingen. 

*  HORST,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  IiolRein  : 
four  miles  eaR  of  Krempe. 

HORST'MAR,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  WeRphalia,  and 
bifhopric  of  Munller:  fifteen  miles  north- weR  of  MunRer. 
Lat.  52.  9.  N.  Ion.  24.  48.  E.  Ferro. 

KORSZC'ZYK,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Voihynia:  forty-eight  miles  north  from  Zytomiers. 

IIOR'TA,  or  Horti'num,  in  ancient  geography,  a 
town  of  the  Sabines,  on  the  confluence  of  the  Nar  and  the 
Tiber.  Virgil. 

KOR'TA;  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Beira: 
one  league  and  a  half  fouth  from  St.  Joza  da  Pefqueira. 

KOR'TA,  or  Orta  (Garcius:ab),  a  Portuguefe  her¬ 
bal  iR,  and  profeffor  of  philofophy  in  the  univerfity  of 
Lilbon.  In  1 534,  he  embarked  for  the  EaR  Indies,  in  the 
fleet  commanded  by  De  Soula.  He  afterwards  became  firll 
phyfician  to  the  count  of  Redondo,  viceroy  of  the  Indies; 
and  died  at  Goa,  in  an  advanced  age.  He  compoled  a  valua¬ 
ble  work, in  the  Portuguefe  language,  on  the  medicinal  and 
edible  plants  of  India,  entitled  Coloquios  fibres  os  fimplices, 
&c.  Goa,  1563,  4to.  which  gave  to  Europe  the  firR  notice 
of  the  vegetable  riches  of  that  country.  His  work  was 
*  nearly  copied  by  ChriRopher  da  CoRa,  in  a  book  on  the 

fame  fubjecl,  only  throwing  it  out  of  the  dialogue  form, 
and  adding  figures.  Clufius  alfo  tranllated  it  into  Latin ; 
and  other  verfions  were  made  of  it  in  different  languages. 

HORTAL'IGER,  f.  Among  the  Turks,  one  of  the 
officers  who  are  to  prepare  the  tents  and  lodgings  for  the 
grand  figniorand  his  retinue  on  anyexpedition.Dh5.c/H;7s. 

HORTA'TJON,  f.  [ horlatio ,  Lat.J  The  aft:  of  exhort¬ 
ing  ;  a  hortatory  precept ;  advice  or  encouragement  to 
fornething, 

HORTATIVE,  f.  {jiortor,  Lat.J  Exhortatioh ;  precept 
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by  which  one  excites  or  animates.— Generals  commonly 
in  their  hortalives  put  men  in  mind  of  their  wives  and 
children.  Bacon. 

HORTATIVE,  adj.  Belonging  to  exhortation. 

HORTATORY,  «</;.  \_hortor,  Lat. J  Encouraging;  ani¬ 
mating  ;  advifing  to  any  thing ;  uled  of  precepts,  not  of 
perfons ;  a  hortatory  fpeech,  not  a  hortatory  fpeaker. 

HORTEN'SIA,yi  in  botany.  See  Hydrangea. 

HORTEN'SIA,  [Latin.]  The  name  of  a  woman  ;  the 
daughter  of  Iiortenfius ;  a  Roman  lady  of  remarkable 
eloquence. 

HORTEN'SIAN,  adj.  [ hortus ,  Lat.  a  garden.]  Belong¬ 
ing' to  a  garden. 

HORTEN'SIUS  (Quintus),  a  celebrated  Roman  orator, 
bom  in  the  year  before  ChriR  115.  He  began  to  plead  atr 
the  age  of  nineteen ;  and  the  firR  caufe  in  which  he  ap¬ 
peared  was  that  of  the  people  of  Africa ;  and  he  after¬ 
wards  pleaded  for  the  king  of  Bithynia.  When  judicial 
proceedings  were  interrupted  by  the  Social  War,  Horten- 
fius  entered  into  the  army,  and  rofe  to  the  poll  of  mili¬ 
tary  tribune.  He  afterwards  paffed  through  the  ufual 
courfe  of  civil  offices  to  the  confulfhip,  which  he  ferved 
with  Csecilius  Metellus  in  the  year  before  ChriR  70.  At 
that  period  he  had  acquired  lo  much  power  and  diflinc- 
tion  by  his  eloquence,  that,  when  the  lot  of  the  Cretan 
war  fell  upon  him,  he  refigned  it  to  his  colleague,  pre«“ 
ferring  the  peaceable  triumphs  of  the  forum  and  fenate- 
houfe.  He  exclufively  led  the  Roman  bar  till  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Cicero,  who  was  his  junior  by  fome  years,  and 
firR  rivalled,  and  then  fur  paffed,  him.  It  was  to  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  thefe  two  great  orators  that  they  lived  on  terms  of 
friendlhip,  which  is  imputed  to  the  mediation  of  Atticus, 
the  common  friend  of  both.  Cicero  has  teRified  that  Hor- 
tenfius  was  not  the  enemy  or  detraftor  of  his  praifes,  but 
rather  the  partner  of  his  labours  and  fame  ;  and  that  they 
never  impeded  each  other’s  career,  but,  by  their  mutual' 
communications,  admonitions,  and  encouragements,  were 
each  other’s  auxiliaries.  Hortenlius  was  a  writer,  and 
publiffied  annals,  orations,  and  licentious  verfes  ;  but  he 
gained  lei's  reputation  by  his  pen  than  by  his  powers  as 
an  advocate.  He  continued  to  plead  till  within  a  few 
days  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  his  lixty-fourth  year, 
before  ChriR  51. 

Hortensia,  daughter  of  the  orator,  inherited  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  eloquence;  which  file  exercifed  in  pleading  the 
caufe  of  the  Roman  ladies  before  the  triumvirs,  Antony, 
Octavius,  and  Lepidus,.  who  had  ilfued  an  edict  compel¬ 
ling  them  to  declare  their  property  as  preparatory  to  a 
heavy  taxation.  Her  harangue  was  extant  in  the  time  of 
Quintilian,  who  fpeaks  of  it  with  diilinguiflied  applaule. 

HORTEN'SIUS  (Lambert),  a  Dutch  writer,  bom  in 
1518,  at  Montfort,  in  the  province  of  Utrecht.  He  de¬ 
rived  his  Latin  name  from  the  circumRance  of  being  fon 
to  a  gardener.  He  Rudied  firR  at  themniverfity  of  Lou¬ 
vain  ;  and  afterwards  was  a  preceptor  in  the  college  of  Sp. 
Jerom.  at  Utrecht,  and  entered  into  prieft’s  orders.  In 
1544  he  accepted  the  prefecture  of  the  college  of  Naer- 
den,  which  he  held  till  his  death.  At  the  cruel  lack  of 
that  town  by  the  Spaniards  in  1572,  (fee  the  article 
Holland,  in  this  volume,)  his  houfe  was 'pillaged,  and 
his  natural  fon  maflacred  before  his  eyes.  He  himfelf 
was  near  undergoing  the  fame  fate,  when  he  was  recog- 
nifed  and  laved  by  an  officer  who  had  been  his  fcliolar. 
He  died  a  year  or  two  afterwards  at  his  country-houfd. 
near  Naerden.  He  wrote  annotations  on  the  fix  firR  books 
of  the  Eneid,  and  on  Lucan’s  Pharfalia:  they  were  pub- 
lilhed  after  his  death  at  Utrecht,  in  1578.  His  other  works 
were,  t  .  Seccjfionum  Civilium  Ullrajchlinarum  Lib.  VII.  2.  De 
Bello  Germauico  a  Carolo  V.  Carj.  gejlo,  Lib.  VII.  3.  De  Tu- 
multu  Anabapiijlarum.  4.  Satyrarum  Lib.  VIII.  5.  Epitha- 
lamiorum  Lib .  I. 

IIQR'TES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the. 
Upper  Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diRrift 
of  Langres  :  three  leagues  eaR  from  Lar.gres. 

HORTICULTURAL,  adj.  Belonging  to  horticulture. 

HORTICULTURE^, 


HORTK 

HORTICULTURE,  /  [from  bonus,  Lat.  a  garden,  and 
eultura,  cultivation.]  The  art  or  prot'eflion  of  a  gardener; 
the  aft  of  planning  and  forming  the  different  compart¬ 
ments  of  a  garden,  as  well  for  bpauty,  pleafure,  and  orna¬ 
ment,  as  for  the  propagation  of  elculent  vegetables,  the 
railing  and  training  of  fruit-trees,  and  the  care  and  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  liot-houfe,  green-houfe,.&c. 

Our  idea  of  a  garden  is  as  ancient  as  the  creation  of 
our  fir  ft  parents,  who  were  placed  in  the  garden  of  Eden, 
“  to  till  and  to  drefs  it.”  Hence  it  has  been  juftly  in¬ 
ferred,  that  a  garden  is  the  pieafanteft,  moft  accommodat¬ 
ing,  and  healthieft,  fpot  for  the  dwelling  of  man ;  for  it 
is  now  well  known,  that  vegetation  purges  the  air  of  its 
azotic  effluvia,  while  the  perpetual  fuccefflon  of  odorifer¬ 
ous  plants,  fruits,  flowers,  and  herbs,  impregnate  the  fur¬ 
rounding  atmofphere  with  arqmatic  and  grateful  fragrance, 
highly  favourable  to  health  and  longevity.  Of  this  faft 
we  have  a  remarkable  proof,  in  the  biographical  fketch 
given  of  Dr.  Hodges,  p.  217  of  this  volume;  who,  being 
one  of  the  phyficians  deputed  by  the  city  of  London  to 
attend  the  lick  and  dying  patients  in  the  great  plague  of 
1665,  wholly  efcaped  the  infection,  and  preferved  his  life, 
by  having  a  pan  of  burning  coals  conftantly  carried  be¬ 
fore  him  into  which  perfumes  and  aromatic  herbs  were 
continually  thrown,  to  purify  the  air  around  him.  Poets 
and  liiftorians,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have  celebrated 
in  lofty  and  captivating  language  the  felicities  of  a  high¬ 
ly-cultivated  garden  ;  while  the  ingenious  Mr.  Hervey,  in 
his  Meditations  on  a  Flower  Garden,  has  fixed  our  con¬ 
templations  on  the  goodnefs  and  benignity  of  Him,  by 
whole  bounty  all  things  were  brought  into  exiftence  for 
the  accommodation  and  comfort  of  his  creature  Man. 

As  the  firft  arts  of  civilization  took  place  in  Alia,  it  is  to 
the  eaftern  world  that  we  muft  turn  our  enquiries  for  the 
moft  ancient  garden.  Noah,  we  are  told,  planted  a  vine¬ 
yard  ;  but  Solomon  furpaffed  all  others  in  the  extent  and 
magnificence  of  his  garden.  Flowers  and  fruits  are  par¬ 
ticularly  fpoken  of  as  the  ornaments  and  the  produce  of 
it;  and  aromatic  vegetables  formed  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  gratifications  it  afforded.  The  camphor  and  the  cin¬ 
namon-tree,  with  all  trees  of  rrankincenfe,  and  all  the 
chief  fpices,  flourilhed  there.  Cant.  iv.  12.  Indeed  we 
mult  fuppofe  his  gardens  to  have  been  both  amply  and 
curioufly  furnifhed,  feeing  the  kinds,  nature,  and  proper¬ 
ties,  of  the  vegetable  tribes,  leem  to  have  been  a  favourite 
Itudy  with  the  royal  philofiopher,  and  to  have  been  deem¬ 
ed  a  lubjeft  worthy  of  his  pen  ;  for  we  are  told,  that  he 
wrote  of  plants,  from  the  lofty  cedar  of  Lebanon,  down 
to  the  liyffop  of  the  wall.  Kings  iv.  33.  Fountains  and 
ftreams  appear  alfo  to  have  had  a  fhare  in  the  compofi- 
tion,  probably  for  ornamenf  as  weil  as  ufe. 

The  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon  were  a  prodigy,  hav¬ 
ing  been  formed  on  the  terraces  and  roofs  of  the  royal  pa¬ 
lace,  whither  foil  was  conveyed  for  that  purpofe.  They 
afforded  the  moft  cooling  fhade,  and  delicious  fragrance, 
to  the  interior  of  the  whole  palace;  but  particularly  to 
the  apartments  beneath  them. 

From  fuch  examples,  we  are  not  to  wonder,  that  princes 
and  potentates,  in  every  part  of  Afia,  even  down  to  the 
prefent  time,  Ihould  have  been  more  or  iefs  fumptuous 
and  coftly  in  their  gardens.  In  Perfin,  the  utmoft  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid,  not  only  to  the  magnificence,  but  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  utility,  of  their  gardens;  and  in  India,  or  Ilindoo- 
ftan,  they  are  rendered  facred  among  the  rajahs  and  chiefs, 
as  the  abode  of  their  gods,  and  places  of  loft  and  lialaci- 
ous  retirement  for  themfelves  and  favourites,  betw.een  the 
intervals  of  the  toils  of  war,  and  the  cares  and  perplexi¬ 
ties  of  the  ftate.  But  the  moft  coftly  and  extenfive  of  all 
gardens  in  the  world,  were  probably  thole  of  Shalimar, 
belonging  to  the  palace  of  the  Mogul  emperor  Shah  Je- 
Han,  which  coft  him  a  million  of  money;  and  in  the 
grandeur  and  fumptuous  difplay  of  them,  he  feerns  to  have 
rivalled  even  the  magnificence  of  Solomon  himfelf.  See 
u,  46  of  this  volume. 

In  China,  where  the  population  is:  too  abundant  for  the 
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foil,  neither  labour  nor  expence  is  of  any  confideration 
in  the  formation  of  their  gardens.  When  a  mandarin 
erefts  his  palace,  he  confiders  not  the  fituation  intended 
for  his  garden,  r.or  whether  the  fpot  be  favoured  or  aban¬ 
doned  by  the  rural  deities.  If  the  latter,  he  invites  them, 
or  compels  them,  to  return,  His  point  is  to  change  every 
thing  from  what  he  found  it;  to  explode  the  wildnefs  of 
creation,  and  introduce  novelty  and  beauty.  If  there  be. 
a  wafte,  he  adorns  it  with  trees;  if  a  dry  delert,  he  waters 
it  with  a  canal,  or  floats,  it  with  a  lake.  If  there  be  a 
fmooth  flat,  he  varies  it  with  all  poflible  converfions ;  he 
undulates  the  furface ;  he  raifes  it  in  hills,  fcoops  it  into 
valleys,  and  enlivens  the  fcene  with  broken  rocks.  He 
foftens  afperities,  brings  amenity  into  the  wfildernefs,  or 
animates  the  tamenefs  of  an  expanfe,  by  accompanying  it 
with  the  majefty  of  the  foreft.  In  the  gardens  of  the  em¬ 
peror  of  China  are  many  buildings  of  a  Angular  and  cu¬ 
rious  nature,  peculiar  to  that  people;  and  there  are  por¬ 
tions  or  divifions  of  the  garden  let  apart  for  the  ladies, 
into  which  no  ftranger  can  be  admitted.  See  the  article 
China,  vol.  iv.  p.483,  See. 

In  Europe,  which  was  inhabited  much  later,  and  the 
people  total  ftrangers  to  the  luxuries  of  the  eaftern  world, 
we  muft  naturally  expeft  to  find  their  gardens  lefs  exten¬ 
five  and  coftly.  Even  in  Greece,  the  moft  elegant  and  re¬ 
fined  of  the  European  ftates,  we  hear  nothing  of  th e  grand 
and  fublime  in  the  difplay  of  their  gardens.  Homer,  in¬ 
deed,  in  his  Odyffey,  beftows  great  praife  on  the  cele¬ 
brated  garden  of  Alcinous ;  which,  however,  contained 
but  four  acres,  and  confided  of  no  more  than  an  orchard, 
a  vineyard,  beds  for  efculent  vegetables,  pomegranates, 
olives,  with  two  fountains  for  a  fupply  of  water;  fo  that, . 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Homer,  we  are  fure  that  an  inclo- 
fure  of  four  acres,  comprehending  orchard,  vineyard,  and 
kitchen-garden,  was  the  utmoft  ftretch  of  horticultural 
luxury  the  European  world  had  ever  yet  beheld. 

We  are  told  by  Plutarch,  that,  before  the  time  of  Ci- 
moh,  the_  Academus,  or  garden  of  the  academy,  was  a 
rude  and  uncultivated  fpot;  but  that  it  was  planted  by 
that  general,-  and  had  water  conveyed  to  it;  but  whether 
for  ufe,  to  refrelh  the  trees,  or  for  ornament,  does  not  ap¬ 
pear.  Near  the  academy  were  the  gardens  of  Plato  and 
of  Epicurus;  which,  however,  were  but  fmall.  The  fcene; 
of  Plato’s  Dialogue  concerning  Beauty  is  elegantly  de- 
feribed  as  being  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Iliflus,  and  un¬ 
der  the  lhade  of  the  plantane ;  but  no  artificial  arrange¬ 
ment  of  objefts  is  mentioned,  nor  any  thing  which  will 
lead  us  to  imagine  the  profpeft  to  be  a  garden,  or  any 
other  than  merely  natural  objefts. 

Among  the  Romans,  a  tafte  for  gardening,  any  other- 
wile  than  as  a  matter  of  private  utility,  l'eems  not  to  have 
prevailed  till  a  very  late  period  ;  at  lead  the  writers  on 
hufbandry,  Cato,  Varro,  Columella,  and  Palladius,  make 
not  the  leaf!:  mention  of  a  garden  as  an  object:  of  pleafure, 
butfolely  with  refpeft  to  its  productions  of  herbs  and  fruits. 
The  Lucullan  gardens  are  the  firft  wc  find  mentioned 
of  remarkable  fplendour,  Plutarch  fpeaks  of  them  as  in¬ 
credibly  expenlive,  and  equal  to  the  magnificence  of  kings. 
They  contained  artificial  elevations  of  ground  to  a  great 
height,  of  buildings  projefted  into  the  lea,  and  valt  pieces 
of  water  made  upon  land.  It  is  not  improbable,  from 
the  confideration  of  Lucullus  having  fpent  much  time 
in  Alia,  that  thele  gardens  might  be  laid  out  in  the 
Afiatic  ftyle.  The  Tufculan  villa  of  Cicero,  though 
often  mentioned,  is  not  any  where  aeferibed  in  his  works, 
fo  as  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  ftyle  in  which  his 
gardens  or  grounds  were  difpofed. 

There  is  but  little  to  be  found  in  Virgil  relative  to  this 
fubjeft.  Pines,  according  to  him,  were  a  favourite  Orna¬ 
ment  in  gardens;  and  flowers,  particularly-  rofes,  were 
much  elteemed.  The  Pieftan  rofes  were  moft  valued  for 
their  excellent  odour;  and  the  fame  quality  appears  to  be 
the  caufe  why  they  were  placed  by  Tibullus  as  ornaments 
to  the  Elyfian  fields.  Pliny  has  left  us  deferiptions  of  two  ■ 
of  his  villas ;  but,  as  he  uled  his  Laurentine  villa  for  his 
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■winter  retreat,  it  is  not'  furprifing  that  the  garden  makes 
no  confiderable  part  of  the  account.  On  his  Tufcan  villa 
he  is  more  diffufe ;  the  garden  makes  a  conliderable  part 
of  the  defcription  : — and  what  was  the  principal  beauty  of 
that  pi eafu re-ground  ?  Exactly  what  was  the  admiration 
of  this  country  about  fourfcore  years  ago;  box-trees  cut 
into  monfters,  animals,  &c.  and  the  names  of  himfelf  and 
his  gardener  cut  out  in  letters.  He  defcribes  Hopes,  ter¬ 
races,  a  wildernefs,  Shrubs  methodically  trimmed,  a  mar¬ 
ble  bafon,' pipes  fpouting  water,  a  cafcade  falling  into  the 
bafon,  bay-trees  alternately  planted  with  planes,  and  a 
Straight  walk,  from  whence  iffued  others  parted  off  by 
hedges  of  box  and  apple-trees,  with  obeiiiks  placed  be¬ 
tween  every  two  ;  fo  .that  here  wants  nothing  to  make  a 
garden  in  the.  reign  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  ferve  for  a  de¬ 
scription  of  one  in  that  of  our  king  William. 

In  the  paintings  found  at  Herculaneum  are  a  few  traces 
of  gardens,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the 
prints.  They  are  finall  fquare  inclofures,  formed  by  trel¬ 
lis-work  and  efpaliers,  and  regularly  ornamented  with 
vafes, •  fountains,  and  careatides,  elegantly  Symmetrical, 
and  proper  enough  for  the  narrow  fpaces  allotted  to  the 
garden  of  a  houfe  in  a  capital  city. 

The  introduction  of  bowers  into  gardens,  had  its  origin 
in  Italy;  and  the  defign  was  evidently  to  conftruff  a  kind 
of  fu-mmer  apartment  or  fitting-room,  formed,  of  twining 
plants  and  Shrubs,  amidft  the  fragrant  odours  and  cooling 
Shades  of  the  garden.  See  the  article  Bower,  vol.  iii.  p.  321. 

In  more  modern  times,  a  tafte  for  improvement  and 
magnificence  in  the  gardens  of  Europe  became  the  vogue. 
In  France  vaft  hums  were  expended  by  Charles  IX.  Hen¬ 
ry  IV.  and  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.  in  forming  the  gardens 
to  their  refpe&ive  palaces,  particularly  that  of  Verlailles. 
In .  Spain  and  Portugal  the  fame  fpirit  of  horticultural 
refinement  quickly  prevailed;  but  in  thofe  countries  which 
approximate  towards  the  north,  and  where  long  intervals 
of  cold  are  unfavourable  to  vegetation,  the  gardens  re¬ 
main  in  a  lefs  improved  ilate.  In  Holland,  however,  the 
utmolf  efforts  of  man  have  been  exerted,  to  fecure  to  in¬ 
dividuals  their  favourite  and  chief  delight, — a  ufeful  and 
pleafurabie  garden;  yet  the  old  Stiff"  tafte  ftill  prevails 
among  them ;  Straight  gravel  walks  divide  their  gardens 
into  quarters ;  rows  of  huge  trees  Shut  out  all  pro! peel  ; 
and  ftatues,  urns,  or  fountaiiis,  decorate  very  corner.  But 
of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  Italy  alone  excepted,  none 
can  vie  with  England  in  the  beauty,  tafte,  and  elegance, 
of  her  gardens ;  a  perfection  that  has  arifen  wholly  out  of 
the  progrefs  made  in  the  refined  arts  in  this  country,  which 
gave,  as  it  were,  life  and  true  perspective  to  the  variegated 
tints  of  landfcape-painting,  whereby  Nature  was  unbo- 
fomed,  and  presented  to  the  ravifhed  eye  in  her  moft  Am¬ 
ple, yet  moft  majeftic,  forms.  Thefe  elevated  ideas  of  the 
iandfeape-painter  were  happily  caught  by  the  horticultu¬ 
rist;  and  lawns  and  pleafure-grounds  foon  became  ob¬ 
jects  fnrficiently  enchanting,  not  only  to  excel  the  tints 
of  the  canvas,  but  to  engage  the  fkill  of  the  draughtsman, 
and  the  fineft  touches  of  the  pencil,  to  copy  and  imitate 
them.  The  ingenious  Mr.  Kent,  who  united  the  Skill  of 
the  landfcape-painter  with  an  original  tafte  for  designing 
pleafure-grounds  and  lawns,  firlt  introduced  them  as 
an  improvement  to  the  feite  of  a  noble  manfion;  and 
thus  gaye  rife  to  the  prefent  faShion  of  gardens  in  Eng¬ 
land,  which  are  the  juft  admiration  of  all  foreigners. 
His  capital  fort  was  the  deftruCtion  of  dead  walls  for 
boundaries  in  front,  and  the  introduction  of  funk  fences 
or  fofies ;  which  not  being  feen  or  fuSpeCted  even  at  a 
fhort  distance,  the  common  people  called  them  Ha!  Ha’s! 
to.  exprefs  their  Surprise  at  finding  a  fiudden  and  unper¬ 
ceived  check  to  their  walk.  This  was  by  no  means  the 
fmallelt  part  of  the  improvement  of  Kenfington-gardens, 
which  rank  among  many  other  distinguished  examples  of 
Mr.  Kent’s  refined  tafte  and  judgment. 

Thus  it  feems  to  follow,  that  horticulture  naturally  di¬ 
vides  itlelf  into  two  branches ;  the  one  comprehending  a 
judicious  arrangment  of  lawns,  Shrubberies,  and  pleafure- 


grounds;  the  other,  the  care  of  tire  kitchen-garden,  the 
raising  and  training  fruit-trees  to  the  highest  perfection  of 
bearing,  together  with  the  management  of  the  hot-houfe, 
green -houfe,  &c. 

With  regard  to  the  ornamental  part  of  this  profeSfion, 
it  muit  be  evident  that  Superior  Skill  and  judgment  are  re- 
quifite,  in  order  to  Soften  down  the  asperities  of  an  unfa¬ 
vourable  Situation, and  give  beauty  and  elegance  to  a  dull 
and  iniipid  wafte.  On  Such  ability  the  fcientific  part  of 
the  bufinefs  refts  ;  and  this  will  be  ever  enlarged,  or  nar¬ 
rowed,  in  proportion  as  the  chofen  Spot  Shall  be  Surround¬ 
ed  with  the  beauties  or  deformities  of  contiguous  objects, 
which  are  to  be  interwoven  into  the  general  Scenes. 

Before  a  Single  Step  be  taken,  deep  reflection,  and  a 
plentiful  exerciSe  of  the  mind’s  eye,  Should  be  called  in  to 
aireCt  the  artift,  and  prevent  any  fatal  miftake  from  be¬ 
ing  made  at  the  outfet  of  the  plan.  Even  the  hafty  or 
inconsiderate  cutting  down  of  a  Angle  tree,  may  too  late 
be  found  to  rob  the  pleaSure-ground  of  one  of  its  princi¬ 
pal  beauties,  and  expoie  to  view  Some  barren  or  offensive 
objeCt,  which  the  life  of  the  proprietor  may  fcarcely  allow 
him  time  to  cure.  So  on  the  other  hand,  an  excefs  of  fo¬ 
liage,  fuffered  to  obftruCt  the  eye  in  tracing  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  a  well-grouped  winding  feene,  to  darken  the  ge¬ 
neral  profpeCt,  or  exclude  the  early  rays  of  the  morning- 
fun,  are  faults  equally  prepofterous,  though  much  looner 
and  more  easily  cured. 

In  the  arrangement  and  difpofition  of  the  Shrubbery,  a 
confiderable  Share  of  botanical  knowledge  is  effential.  It 
is  highly  neceffary  to  blend  the  moft  agreeable  colours  of 
Nature  in  due  iucceflion,  that,  by  thus  catching  her  moft 
plealing  features,  a  new  creation  may  appear  to  open 
on  the  ravished  eye.  Thus  the  living  landfcape  is  chaften- 
ed  and  poliihed ;  and  the  productions  of  various  distant 
countries  are  at  once  prefented  to  our  view.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  foreign  trees  and  plants,  which  we  owe  princi¬ 
pally  to  the  late  Archibald  duke  of  Argyle,  contributes 
greatly  to  the  richnels  of  modern  landscape.  The  mix¬ 
ture  of  their  various  greens,  the  happy  contraft  of  forms, 
between  the  English  foreft-trees  and  the  northern  and 
WeSt-Indian  firs  and  pines,  are  improvements  made  fince 
the  time  of  Mr.  Kent,  or  were  but  little  known  to  him. 
The  weeping-willow  ;  almoft  every  florid  Shrub;  and  moft 
trees  of  delicate  or  bold  expanlive  leaf ;  are  but  modern 
tints  in  the  compofitions  of  our  gardens. 

After  Securing  fufficient  aid  from  trees  and  Shrubs,  the 
next  object  of  consideration  is  water  ;  which,  though 
not  abfolutely  neceffary  to  a  beautiful  compofition,  yet 
occurs  fo  often,  and  is  fo  capital  a  feature,  that  it  is  al¬ 
ways  regretted  when  wanting ;  and  no  large  place  can  be 
fuppofed,  nor  a  little  Spot  imagined,  in  which  it  may  not 
be  agreeable.  It  accommodates  itfelf  to  every  Situation, 
is  the  moft  interesting  objeCt  in  a  landfcape,  and  the  hap- 
pieft  circumltance  in  a  retired  recefs ;  captivates  the  eye 
at  a  distance,  invites  approach,  and  is  delightful  when 
near;  it  refreshes  an  open  expofure ;  it  animates  a  Shade, 
cheers  the  drearinefs  of  a  wafte,  and  enriches  the  moll 
crowded  view.  Inform,  in  Style,  and  in  extent,  it  may  be 
made  equal  to  the  greatest  compofitions,  or  adapted  to  the 
leaft ;  it  may  Spread  in  a  calm  expanse  to  Soothe  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  a  fpaceful  Scene;  or,  hurrying  along  a  devious 
courfe,  add  Splendour  to  a  gay,  and  extravagance  to  a  ro¬ 
mantic,  Situation.  So  various  are  the  characters  which 
water  can  aflume,  that  there  is  fcarcely  an  idea  in  which  it 
may  not  concur,  or  an  impreffion  which  it  cannot  enforce. 

On  the  IMPROVEMENT  of  FRUITS  in  ENGLAND. 

Nothing  can  be  more  defirable  to  thofe  who  are  at  great 
expence  in  cultivating  the  choicer  fruits,  than  to  have 
them  produced  of  the  full  Size,  and  richeft  flavour.  Thefe 
perfections,  however,  are  too  commonly  deficient,  owing 
to  caufes  as  numerous  as  they  are  unlufpefted  ;  though 
none  of  them,  perhaps,  wholly  incurable.  It  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  our  gardeners  or  nurferymen  have  called  forth 
much  exertion  to  overcome  thefe  evils,  or  manifested  any 
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great  (kill  or  judgment  in  their  endeavours  to  produce 
new  varieties  or  improvements  in  our  table-fruits  ;  though 
no  part  of  Nature’s  works  offers  a  wider  held  for  fucceif- 
ful  experiments  and  pecuniary  reward. 

The  method  of  naturalizing  trees  and  plants  in  differ¬ 
ent  climates,  has  never  been  fufficiently  ftudied  ;  but  has 
been  left  to  the' routine  of  common  gardeners,  while  it 
ought  to  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  mod  acute 
phiiofophers.  We  know  that  improved  fruits  are  the  ne- 
ceflary  produce  of  improved  culture;  and  that  the  off- 
Ipring  more  or  lefs  inherits  the  character  of  its  parent. 
The  wild  crab  of  our  woods  has  thus  been  converted 
into  the  golden  pippin  ;  and  the  numerous  varieties  of  the 
plum  can  boaft  no  better  origin  than  that  of  our  native 
doe,  railed  in  a  better  foil,  and  treated  with  fuperior  cul¬ 
ture.  So  Itkewile  experience  and  obfervation  fufficiently 
prove,  that  all  plants  have  a  natural  tendency  to  adapt 
their  habits  to  every  climate  in  which  art  or  accident 
places  them;  and  thus  the  pear-tree,  which  appears  to  be 
a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  or  the  adjoining 
parts  of  Ana,  has  completely  naturalized  itfelf  in  England, 
and  has  acquired,  in  a  great  number  of  inltances,  the 
power-to  ripen  its  fruits  in  the  early  part  even  of  an  un¬ 
favourable  fummer.  Hence  we  have  fair  grounds  of 
hope,  that  the  vine  and  peach-tree  may  be  made  to  adapt 
their  habits  lb  effectually  to  our  climate,  as  to  ripen  their 
fruits  in  a  very  fuperior  manner  to  what  they  have  hi¬ 
therto  done.  Some  valuable  experiments  for  this  pur- 
pofe  have  recently  been  made  by  T.  A.  Knight,  efq.  F.  R.  S. 
which  he  has  molt  obligingly  communicated  in  the  “Tranf- 
aCtions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London;”  from 
which  we  fnall  extract  many  interefting  particulars. 

Almolt  every  plant,  the  exiftence  of  which  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  a  fingleffummer,  admits  of  two  modes  of  propa¬ 
gation  ;  by  divifion  of  its  parts,  and  by  feed.  By  the  firll 
of  thefe  we  are  enabled  to  multiply  an  individual  into 
many,  each  of  which,  in  its  leaves,  its  flowers,  and  fruit, 
permanently  retains,  in  every  refpeft,  the  character  of  the 
parent  ftock.  No  new  life  is  here  generated;  and  the 
graft,  the  layer,  and  the  cutting,  appear  to  poffefs  the  youth 
and  vigour,  or  the  age,  difeale,  and  debility,  of  the  plant 
of  which  they  once  formed  a  part.  No  permanent  im¬ 
provement,  or  originality,  has  therefore  ever  been  de¬ 
rived,  or  can  be  derived,  from  the  art  of  the  grafter,  or 
the  choice  of  ftocks  of  different  fpecies  or  varieties;  for, 
to  life  the  phrafe  of  lord  Bacon,  the  graft  in  all  cafes 
cverrukth  the  flock,  from  which  it  receives  aliment,  but  no 
■motion.  Seedling  plants,  on  the  contrary,  of  every  culti¬ 
vated  fpecies,  fport  in  endlefs  variety.  E}'  feleCtion  from 
thefe,  therefore,  we  are  alone  to  hope  for  fuccefs  in  our 
purfuit  of  improved  varieties  of  the  choiceft  fruit. 

No  experienced  gardener  can  be  ignorant,  that  every 
fpecies  of  fruit  acquires  its  greateft  Hate  of  perfection  in 
fome  peculiar  foils  and  fituations,  and  under  fotne  limilar 
mode  of  culture;  the  feleCtion  of  a  proper  foil  and  filia¬ 
tion  is  therefore  the  firlt  objeCt  of  the  improver’s  purfuit; 
and  nothing  Ihould  be  negleCted  which  can  add  to  the 
fize,  or  improve  the  favour,  of  the  fruit  from  which  it  is 
intended  to  propagate.  Due  attention  to  thefe  points  in 
feedling  plants,  will  in  almolt  all  cafes  be  found  to  com¬ 
prehend  all  that  is  necelfary  to  infure  the  introduction  of 
new  varieties  of  fruit,  of  equal  merit  with  thole  from 
•which  they  fpring ;  but  the  improver,  who  has  to  adapt 
his  productions  to  the  cold  and  unlteady  climate  of  Eng¬ 
land,  has  neverthelefs  many  difficulties  to  contend  with  ; 
he  has  to  combine  hardinefs,  energy  of  character,  and 
early  maturity,  with  the  improvements  of  high  cultivation. 
'Nature  has,  however,  in  lome  mealure,  pointed  out  the 
path  he  is  to  purfue  ;  and,  if  it  be  followed  with  patience 
and  indultry,  few  obltacles  will  be  found,  which  may  not 
be  either  removed,  or  ealily  palfed  over. 

If  two  plants  of  the  vine,  or  other  tree  of  limilar  ha¬ 
bits,  or  even  if  obtained  from  cuttings  of  the  fame  tree, 
were  placed  to  vegetate,  during  feveral  fucceffive  feafons, 
in  very  different  climates;  if  the  one  were  planted  on  the 
Yob.  X.  No.  670, 
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banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  other  on  tliofe  of  the  Nile’ 
each  would  adapt  its  habits  to  the  climate  in  which  it  was 
placed  ;  and  if  both  were  fubfequently  brought,  in  early 
fpring,  into  a  climate  limilar  to  that  of  Italy,  the  plant 
which  had  adapted  its  habits  to  a  cold  climate  would  in- 
ftantly  vegetate,  whilft  the  other  would  remain  perfectly 
torpid.  Precifely  the  fame  thing  occurs  in  the  hot-houfes 
of  this  country,  where  a  plant  accuftomed  to  the  tempe¬ 
rature  of  the  open  air  will  vegetate  ftrongly  in  December, 
whilft  another  plant  of.  the  fame  fpecies,  and  fprung  from  a 
cutting  of  the  fame  original  flock,  but  habituated  to  the 
temperature  of  a  Jlove,  remains  apparently  lifelefs.  It  ap¬ 
peal’s,  therefore,  that  the  powers  or  vegetable  life,  in 
plants  habituated  to  cold  climates,  are  more  ealily  brought 
into  action  than  in  thole  of  hot  climates  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  plants  of  cold  climates  are  molt  excitable ; 
and  as  every  quality  in  plants  becomes  hereditary,  when 
the  caufes  which  firft  gave  exiftence  to  thofe  qualities 
continue  to  operate,  it  follows  that  their  feedling  ofr- 
fpring  will  have  a  conltant  tendency  to  adapt  their  habits 
to  any  climate  in  which  art  or  accident  places  them. 

New  varieties  of  every  fpecies  of  fruit  will  be  better  ob¬ 
tained  by  introducing  the  farina  of  one  variety  of  fruit 
into  the  blolFom  of  another,  than  by  propagating  front 
any  fingle  fort.  When  an  experiment  of  this  kind  is 
made,  between  varieties  of  different  fize  and  character,  the 
farina  of  the  fmaller  kind  Ihould  be  introduced  into  the 
blolfoms  of  the  larger;  for,  under  thefe  circumftances, 
there  is  always  a  prevalence  in  fruit  of  the  charafler  of  the 
female  parent ;  probably  owing  to  the  following  caufes. 
The  feedcoats  are  generated  wholly  by  the  female  parent, 
and  thefe  regulate  the  bulk  of  the  lobes  and  plantula;  and 
it  has  been  obferved,  in  railing  new  varieties  of  the  peach, 
that,  when  one  (tone  contained  two  feeds,  the.  plants  thefe 
afforded  were  inferior  to  others.  The  iargeft  feeds,  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  finell  fruit,  and  from  that  which  ripens 
molt  perfectly  and  molt  early,  Ihould  always  be  fele&ed 
on  railing  feedling  plants.  It  is  fcarcely  necelfary  to  in¬ 
form  the  experienced  horticulturalift,  that  it  will  be  ne- 
cefiary  to  extract  the  ftamina  of  the  blolfoms  from  which 
he  propofes  to  propagate,  lome  days  before  the  farina  be¬ 
gins  to  Hied,  when  he  propofes  to  generate  new  varieties 
in  the  manner  here  recommended.  When  young  trees 
have  fprung  from  the  feed,  a  certain  period  mult  elapfe 
before  they  can  become  capable  of  bearing  fruit,  and  this 
period,  claimed  by  Nature,  cannot  perhaps  beffiortened  by 
any  means.  Pruning  and  tranfplanting  are  both  injuri¬ 
ous  ;  and  no  benefit  can  be  effected,  during  this  period, 
either  by  manure  or  culture.  The  young  plants  Ihould 
be  fuffered  to  extend  their  branches  in  every  direction, 
in  which  they  do  not  injurioufly  interfere  with  each  other; 
and  the  foil  Ihould  juft  be  fufficiently  rich  to  promote  a 
moderate  degree  of  growth,  without  ftimulating  the  plant 
to  preternatural  exertion,  which  always  induces  difeale. 
Thofe  qualities  ought  alio  to  be  fought  in  the  parent 
fruits,  which  are  defired  in  the  offspring  ;  and  the  moll 
perfect  and  vigorous  offspring  will  be  obtained,  of  plants 
as  of  animals,  when  the  male  and  female  parent  are  not 
clofely  related  to  each  other. 

The  varieties  of  the  Peach,  from  which  Mr.  Knight  firll 
propagated  his  feedling  plants,  were  the  large  French  mi- 
gnon,  and  the  little  red  nutmeg,  ufing  the  ftigmata  of  the 
former,  and  the  pollen  of  the  latter.  The  trees  of  each 
variety  had  been  removed,  early  in  the  fpring  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  1801,  from  pots  of  moderate  fize  into  others 
which  were  very  large,  and  were  filled  with  mould  of  the 
moft  favourable  quality;  and  in  thefe  pots  the  plants  bad 
grown  with  exceffive  vigour.  The  aid  of  artificial  heat 
was  employed  in  the  lpring  of  1802,  to  enable  the  wood 
and  blolfoms  of  each  plant  to  acquire  the  moft  perfeft 
Hate  of  maturity  in  the  fucceeding  autumn  ;  and  during 
winter  the  pots  were  defended  from  levere  froft,  that  the 
minute  fibrous  roots  of  the  plants  might  be  wholly  pre¬ 
ferred;  and,  as  the  fpring  approached,  the  trees  were  kept 
in  as  Low  and  equal  a  temperature  as  poffible,  that  the 
5  |d  powers 
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powers  of  life,  in  the  plants,  might  not  be  prematurely 
excited  into  aftion,  nor  in  any  degree  ufelefsly  expended. 
Neverthelefs,  owing  to  the  wood  and  buds  having  ac¬ 
quired  maturity  earl}''  in  the  preceding  autumn,  and  an 
accumulated  excitability  from  long  reft  and  cold,  the 
bloifoms  began  to  fwell  rapidly  on  the  firit  approach  of 
Ipring;  and  very  early  in  March  it  became  necefiary  to 
place  the  trees  in  the  hot-houfe,  the  bloifoms  being  fo  far 
advanced  as  to  be  fubjeft  to  fome  danger  from  froft. 

As  foon  as  the  bloifoms  had  fallen,  the  fruit  was  ri¬ 
pened  under  every  advantage  of  heat  and  light,  the  glafs 
having  been  taken  off  every  favourable  hour,  during  the 
laft  fwellingof  the  fruit,  to  admit  the  folar  rays,  without 
its  intervention.  Three  French  mignon  Peaches  only  were 
fuffered  to  remain  on  each  tree,  and  fix  of  thefe  (which 
attained  the  greateft  Hate  of  perfection)  afforded  eight 
plants  in  the  fucceeding  fpring. 

Of  the  new  varieties  thus  obtained  three  are  very  early; 
two  of  them  ripened  ten  days  before  the  Royal  George 
Peach,  and  three  weeks  before  the  red  Roman  Nectarine, 
which  grew  on  the  fame  wall,  and  adjoined  the  feedling 
trees  and  therefore  they  are  not  much  later  than  their 
male  parent,  which  they  llrongly  refemble  in  colour,  and 
in  the  form  and  character  of  their  leaves  ;  but  their  fruit 
is  much  larger,  many  having  exceeded  feven  inches  and 
a  half  in  circumference.  The  fruit  of  each  of  thefe  new 
varieties  is  foft  and  melting,  and  very  readily  quits  the 
fcone  ;  they  are  alfo  very  l’uperior  in  flavour. 

In  the  Ipring  of  1809,  ail  the  feedling  plants  were  ex- 
poled  without  any  covering,  to  afeertain  the  comparative 
degrees  of  hardinefs  of  their  bloifoms  ;  and  in  this  refpeft 
they  were  found  to  differ  very  widely.  The  bloffoms  of 
two  of  the  varieties  appeared,  however,  to  be  very  hardy, 
and  promifed  an  abundant  crop,  though  the  feafon  was 
very  unfavourable.  The  bell  Peach  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  molt  hardy. 

“  The  fuccefs,  (fays  Mr.  Knight,)  of  the  firffc  and  only 
experiment  of  which  I  have  fully  faen  the  refult,  has 
completely  anfwered  my  hopes ;  and  I  entertain  little 
doubt  that  the  Peach-tree  might,  in  fucceliive  generations, 
be  fo  far.  hardened  'and  naturalized  to  the  climate  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  ''  Ireland,  as  to  fucceed  well  as  a  Jlandard  in  fa¬ 
vourable  fituations.  It  is  my  with  to  try  the  effects  of 
propagating  fucceliive  generations  alternately  from  the 
open  wall,  and  from  the  hot-houle,  and  of  introducing 
the  pollen  from  the  open  wall  to  the  bloffoms  of  the  hot- 
houfe,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  varieties  which  will  be 
at  once  hardy  and  early.  .The  Peach  does  not,  like  many 
other  fpecies  of  fruit,  much  exercile  the  patience  of  the 
gardener  who  railes  it  from  the  feed  ;  for  it  may  always 
be  made  to  bear  when  three  years  old,  and  there  is  fome- 
thing  in  its  habits  which  induces  me  to  believe  that  it 
might  be  made  to  bear  at  only  two  years  old.  In  prol'e- 
cuting  fuch  experiments,  I  would  recommend  the  feed¬ 
ling  Peach-trees  to  be  retained  in  pots,- and  buds  from 
them,  only,  to  be  inferted  in  older  trees ;  for  their  rapid 
and  luxuriant  growth  is  extremely  troublei’ome  on  the 
wall,  and  pruning  is  death  to  them.” 

•  In  order  to  eftablilh  beyond  a  doubt,  the  alfertion  that 
foreign  plants  of  a  very  delicate  nature  can  be.  made,  by 
a  fucceflion  of  feedlings,  to  adapt  themfelves  naturally  to 
this  climate,  the  following  experiment  was' made  by  fir 
jofeph  Banks,  bart.  at  his  houfe  at  Spring  Grove,  near 
"Houn  (low. 

In  1791,  fome  feeds  of  Zizania  aquatica  were  procured 
fromCanada,  and  fown  in  a  pond  at  Spring  Grove;  they 
grew’,  and  produced  ftrong  plants,  which  ripened  their 
feeds  ;  thofe  feeds  vegetated  in  the  fucceeding  Ipring,  but 
the  plants  they  produced  were  weak,  (lender,  not  half  fo 
tall  as  thofe  of  the  firfc  generation,  and  grew  in  the  (hal¬ 
lowed  water  only;  the  feeds  of  thefe  plants  produced 
others  the  next  year  fenfibly  (tronger  than  their  parents 
of  the  fecond  year. 

In  this  manner  the  plants  proceeded,  fpringing  up  every 
year  from  the  feeds  of  the  preceding  one,  every  year  the 
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feedlings  becoming  vifibly  Wronger  and  larger,  and  rilln* 
from  deeper  parts  of  the  pond,  till  the  vear^So^.,  when  fe^ 
veral  of  the  plant's  were  fix  feet  in  height,  and  the,  whole 
pond  was  in  every  part  covered  with  them  as  thick  as 
wheat  on  a  well-managed  field. 

Here  we  have  an  experiment  which  proves,  that  an  an¬ 
nual  plant,  fcarcely  able  at  firit  to  endure  the  ungenial 
fummer  of  England,  has  become.  In  fourteen  generations, 
as  ftrong  and  as  vigorous  as  our  indigenous  plants  are, 
and  as  perfeCt  in  all  its  parts  as  in  its  native  country. 

Molt  of  our  common  flowering  (hrubs  have  been  lon«- 
introduced  into  the  gardens;  the  bay-tree  has  been  culti¬ 
vated  more  than  two  centuries  ;  it  is  mentioned  by  Tuf-. 
fer,  in  the  lilt  of  garden-plants  inferted  in  his  book,  called 
Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Hulbandry,  printed  in  1573. 

The  Laurel  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Cole,  a  merchant, 
living  at  Harapftead,  fome  years  before  1629,  when  Par- 
kinfon  pubiiflied  his  Para di  1  u s  Te rreltri s  ;  and  at  that  time 
we  had  in  our  gardens,  Oranges,  Myrtles  of  three  forts, 
Lauriftinus,  Cyprefs,  Phillyrea,  Alatenius,  Arbutus  ;  a 
Cactus  brought  from  Bermudas,  and  the  Paffioit-flower, 
which  laft  had  flowered  here,  and  (howed  a  remarkable 
particularity,  by  riling  from  the  ground  near  a  month 
(boner,  if  a  feedling  plant,  than  if  it  grew  from  roots 
brought  from  Virginia.  All  thefe  were  at  riiat  time  ten¬ 
der  plants  ;  Mr.  Cole  call  a  blanket  over  the  top  of  his 
laurel,  in  frofty  weather,  to  protect  it ;  but,  though 
nearly  two  centuries  have  fince  elapfed,  not  one  of  them 
will  yet  bear  with  certainty  our  winter  frolts. 

Though  many  of  thefe  fhrubs  ripen  their  feeds  in  this 
climate,  it  never  has  been  the  cuftom  of  gardeners  to  fow 
them ;  they  are  chiefly  propagated  by  fuckers  and  cut¬ 
tings,  and  fome  few  others  by  imported  feeds  ;  confe- 
quently  the  very  identical  laurel  introduced  by  Mr.  Cole, 
and  fome  others  of  the  plants  enumerated  by  Parkinfon, 
are  now  actually  growing  in  our  gardens  ;  no  wonder 
then,  that  thefe  original  (hru'os  have  not  become  hardier, 
though  probably  they  would  have  donefo,  had  they  paffed 
through  leveral  generations  by  being  railed  from  Britilh 
feeds. 

Surely  then  it  is  worthy  a  trial,  fince  we  find  that 
plants  railed  from  fuckers  or  cuttings  do  not  grow  hardier 
by  time,  and  efpecially  as  the  experiment  on  Zizania 
points  out  the  road,  to  fow  the  feeds  of  luch  tender  Ihrubs 
and  trees  as  will  ripen  them  in  this  climate.  Fourteen 
generations,  in  the  cafe  of  the  Zizania,  produced  a  com¬ 
plete  habit  of  fucceeding  in  England  ;  but  a  confiderable 
improvement  in  hardinefs  was  evident  much  ealier.  Hence 
therefore,  by  the  continued  propagation  from  feedling 
plants,  the  peach  and  the  neftarine,  and  other  delicate 
fruits,  may  unqueftionably  he  brought  to  endure  the  un¬ 
certain  feaibns  of  our  climate,  and  ripen  their  fruit  with 
more  certainty,  and  of  a  larger  fize,  and  finer  flavour,, 
than  any  of  the  old  varieties -now  propagated  in  England. 

Many  gardeners,  not  very  deeply  read  in  botany,  hav¬ 
ing  infilled  that  the  peach  and  nectarine  are  two  diftinCl 
fpecies  of  Amygdalus,  it  may  be  proper  here  to  Ihow, 
that  they  are  mere  varieties'of  the  lame  parent  plant ;  and 
that  both  peaches  and  nectarines  are  fometimes  the  ipon- 
taiieous  produce,  not  only  of  one  tree,  but  of  one  and  the 
fame  branch.  No  lefs  than  fix  inllances  of  this  kind  are 
enumerated  by  R.  A.  Saiifoury,  efq.  p.  103  of  the  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Horticultural  Society ;  which  we  lhall  Hate 
from  that  gentleman’s  papers. 

The  firit  inftance  of  which  we  have  any  tradition, 
appears  to  have  been  handed  down  in  a  letter  of  the 
late  Peter  ColUnfon,  efq.  to'  the  great  Linnaeus.  He 
there,  after  giving  an  account  of  a  l’uppofed  adulter¬ 
ous  intercourfe  between  two  apple-trees.  Handing  neat- 
each  other,  one  of  which  in  confequence  bore  both  linooth 
and  rough  fruits,  mentions  a  peach-tree  that  produced 
peaches  and  nectarines. 

The  fecond  inftance  occurred  in  Yorkshire,  at  Londef- 
borough,  then  the  refidence  of  the  earl  of  Burlington  ;  it 
made  lo  much  noife  at  the  time,  which  was.  previous  to 
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the  death  of  that  famous  gardener  Thomas  Knowlton,  as 
to  be  vifited  by  the  late  Dr.  Richardfon,  and  many  other 
dii'ringirifiied  horticulturalifts  of  that  extenfive  county. 

The  third  inftance  is  commemorated  in  a  painting  done 
by  the  celebrated  Eh  ret,  now  in  the  poffefiion  of  Meifrs. 
Lee  and  Kennedy  ;  being  accompanied  with  a  difte&ion 
of  the  two  fruits,  which  are  the  albcrge  javne,  fometimes 
called  the  orange-peach,  it  is' very  fatisfaftory. 

The  fourth  inllance  was  noticed  more  recently  in  the 
garden  of  William  Gilpin,  efq.  at  Ealt  Sheen  ;  of  this 
lilcewife  a  painting,  but  without  diffeftions,  has  been 
made  by'Mr.  Hooker. 

The  fifth  inllance  was  dilcovered  early  in  June  1807, 
on  a  peach-tree  in  the  garden  of  fir  John  Arundel,  at 
Huntingdon.  Mr.  Salifbury,  never  having  feen  an  inftance 
of  the  kind,  went  immediately  to  the  fpot ;  and,  after  de- 
taching'the  branch  carefully  from  the  wall,  he  foon  fatif- 
fied  himfclf  that  no  bud  had  been  inferted.  There  was, 
however,  only  a  fingle  neftarine,  between  two  peaches, 
upon  the  tree,  which  the  gardener  faid  was  the  Belle 
Chevreufe..  An  accurate  (ketch  of  ' the  branch,  with  the 
fruit,-  is  given  in  the  annexed  Engraving,  fig.  1. 

The  fixth  inftance  was  in  M-r.  Wilmot’s  garden  at  Ifle- 
worth,  which  Mr.  Salifbury  alfo  examined  in  Auguft  1807  ; 
and  was  informed  that  this  tree,  which  is  the  Royal 
George,  feldom  fails  to  produce  both  peaches  and  necta¬ 
rines.  Two  only  of  the  latter  then  remained. 

To  the  above  inter.efting  information,  Mr.  Salifbury 
adds  the  fingular  example  of  both  thefe  fruits  being  joined 
in  one.  It  was  prefented  to  Mr.  Salifbury.  by  Dr.  Batty, 
who  accidently  obferved  it  among  a  number  of  peaches 
fent  to  him  by  James  Wyatt,  efq.  from  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Hounflow.  This  fruit  is  correctly  reprefented  at 
fig.  2. 

Mod  of  the  gardeners,  (fays-'  Mr.  Salifbury,)  with 
whom  I  have  converfed  refpebting  thefe  anomalies,  attri¬ 
bute  them  to  the  pollen  of  neighbouring  neflarine-trees 
brought  by  bees  ;  but,  as  the  young  fruit  is  fmooth  or 
dbwny  long  before  it  is  impregnated,  that  cannot  be  the 
caufe  ;  and,  in  my  humble  opinion,  no  change  of  this  fort 
is  produced  fubfequcntly .  Not  that  I  have  a  fhadow  of 
doubt  of  the  important  confequences  which  enfue  when 
the  Sigma  of  one  plant  imbibes  pollen  belonging  to  an¬ 
other ;  but  thefe  are  only  manifefted  in  the  fitcceeding  ge¬ 
neration.  Linnaeus  in  the  Plant te  Hybrid ce  and  Generatis 
Ambigena  of  his  Arncenitatcs  Academic ce,  fifft  promulgated  a 
doctrine  which  I  firmly  believe,  that  varieties,  fpecies, 
and  even  genera,  have  been  created  in  this  manner ;  and 
without  the  fulleft  compreheniion  of  it  no  horticuituralift 
can  hope  to.  be  fuccefsful  in 'railing  new  fruits  endowed 
with  the  perfections  he  wifhes.”  The  theory  of  Linnaeus, 
is,  that  the  new  vegetable  will  refemble  its  father,  or 
that  from  which  the  pollen  came,  in  Item  and  leaves;  but 
its  mother,  or  that  upon  which  the  ftigma  is  fituated,  in 
-  Sowers  and  fruit ;  and  this  idea  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  ingenious  experiments,  of  Mr.  T.  A.  Knight.— For 
the  natural  hiftory  of  the  peach-tree,  and  its  feVerai., fpe¬ 
cies,  with  the  management  and  culture  recommended  by 
the  late  Phillip  Miller,  efq.  F.  R.S.  fee  the  article  Amyg- 
d'alus,  vol.  i.  p.  493-500  ;  and  the  correl'pondent  En¬ 
gravings. 

On  PRUNING  and  TRAINING  WALL-TREES. 

This  moft  fcientiric  department  of  horticulture  has  been 
long  conducted  upon  defective  and  irrational  principles. 
Proper  attention  is  rarely.paid  to  the  form  which  the  fpe¬ 
cies  or  variety  fhould  naturally  aflame ;  and  either  too 
little  of  the  wood  is  taken  out,  orotlierwife  the  moft  pro- 
mifing  (hoots  are  cut  away,  and  the  tree  left  bare.  Thefe 
extremes  are  ftudioufly  to  be  avoided,  as  attended  with 
evils  equally  mifehievous ;  wall-trees  being  prefently  fpoiled 
by  either  practice.  If  the  tree  be  too  full  of  wood,  the 
fhoots  and  fruits  cannot  be  properly  ripened;  and,  if  they 
are  too  thin,  the  confequence  of  the  cutting  that  has  made 
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them  fo,  is  the  production  of  wood,  rather  than  fruit, 
forcing  out  (hoots,  where  otherwife  bloffom-buds  wouid 
have  been  formed.  The  defignation  of  trees  againft  a 
wall  neceftarily  begets  the  art  of  pruning ;  and  on  the 
fkilful  ufe  of  the  knife  will  depend  their  future  health, 
form,  and  fruitfulnefs.  If  a  tree  is  young  and  newly 
planted,  the  firfc  thing  is  to  head  it.  down,  by  cutting  off 
(if  it  is  a  nectarine,  peach,  or  apricot)  all  the  (hoots,  acid 
the  Item  itfelf,  down  to  a  few  eyes,  that  the  lower  part 
of  the  wall  may  be  furnilhed  with  new  and  ftrong  wood. 
Make  the  cut  (loping,  and  behind  the  tree,  taking  care  to 
plafter  the  part  with  cow-dung,  clay,  or  ftiffi  earth.  Care 
mult  be  taken  to  leave  two  or  three  eyes,  or  four,  if  a 
high  wall,  on  each  fide  of  the  Item,  from  which  fhoots 
will  come  in  a  proper  direction  for  training.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  eyes  may  be  alfo  according  to  the  itrength  of  the 
plant,  and  its  roots.  If  there  are  not  two  well-placed 
eyes  on  eacli  fide  of  the  Item,  two  (hoots,  thus  fi mated, 
may  be  left,  cutting  them  (hort  to  two  or  three  eyes  each. 
Eyes  or  (hoots  behind  are  of  no  ufe,  therefore  let  tlu tu¬ 
be  early  difplaced  by  rubbing  or  cutting.  This  work  is 
to  be  performed  about  the  beginning  of  April,  whfen  the 
tree  is  putting  forth  its  (hoots. 

If,  towards  the  end  of  May,  there  (liquid  be  v/anting 
(hoots  011  either  fide  the  tree,  having,  perhaps  'only  one 
put  forth  where  two  were  expeCted,  that  one  flioot  fhould 
be. cut,  or  pinched  down,  to  two  or  three  eyes ;  and  be¬ 
fore  lumnier  is  over  there  will  be  found  good  (hoots  from 
them,  and  thus  by  Midfummer  a  proper  head  may  ftill 
be  obtained.  As  the  lateral  fhoots  advance,  let  them  be 
timely  nailed  to  the*wall,  clofe,  ftraight,  and  equi-diftant ; 
but  ufe  no  force  while  they  are  tender.  Lay  in  as  many 
(hoots  as'  may  be  convenient  throughout  the  Cummer,  for 
choice  at  winter-pruning;  yet  not  fo  as  to  over-crowd 
the  tree.  In  forming  the.  tree,  keep  each  fide  as  nearly 
as*  can  be  equal  in  wood,  and  the  (hoots  inclining  down¬ 
wards,  which  is  a  mode  of  training  neceftary  to  fill  the 
lower  part  of  the  wall,  as  well  as  to  check  the  too  free 
motion  of  the  Cap,  which  wall-trees  are  liable  to  from  their 
'warm  fituation  and  continual  cutting.  All  the  branches 
fliould  have  an  horizontal  tendency,  though  the  upper 
cannot  have  it  fo  much  as  the  lower  ones.  Thofir  that 
are  perpendicular,  or  nearly  fo,  mount  the  wall  too  fait, 
and  run  away  with  the  food  that  fhould  pafs  to  the  hori¬ 
zontals,  which,  being  impoveriflied  by  the  vigorous  mid¬ 
dle  branches,  gradually -become  too  weak  to  extend  them- 
felves,  and  nourifh-  the  fruit.  The  pruner,  therefore, 
muff  be  content  to  have  Come  of  the  wall,  over  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  tree,  unoccupied  ;  or,  at  leaft,  differ  none  but 
weak  or  very  moderate  fhoots  to  have  a  place  there. 

The  idea  of  a  well-fonbed  tree  is  tolerably  well  repre¬ 
fented  by  the  expanded  ribs  of  a  fan.  Regularity  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  fo  neceftary  to  the  beauty  of  a  wall-tree,  that 
fome  have  even  drawn  lines  for  a  guide  to  train  by ;  but 
Nature,  ever  free  and  eafy,  will  not  fub'mit  to  fo  much 
formality,  and  fuel)  a  perfeft  difpofition  of  the  branches 
is  not  neceftary.  A  tree  may  be  regular,  without  being  li¬ 
near,  and  the  ufeful  fhoots  are  not  to  be  facrificed  to  a 
fanciful  precifion.  Though  crofting  of  branches  is  againft 
rule,  yet  cafes  may  happen,  as  in  want  of  wood  or  fruit, 
where  even  this  awkwardnefs  may  be  temporarily  per¬ 
mitted.  The  objeft  is  fruit;  and,  to  obtain  this  end, 
form  mult  fometimes  give  way.  All  the:  fore-right  and 
back  fhoots  fliouldjbe  difpla-c'ed  in  time;  for  they  exhauft 
the  ftrength  of  the  tree,  and  occafion  a  rude  appearance. 
It  is  a  very  expeditious  method  to  difplace  fuperiluous 
(boots  by  pufning,  or  breaking  them  off ;  but,  when  they 
get  woody,  it  is  apt  to  tear  the  bark;  and,  in  this  cafe, 
the  knife  muft  be  uled  ;  the  better  way  is  to  dif-bud  by 
rubbing;  yet  a  young  luxuriant  tree  ftiould  be  fuffered  to 
grow  a  little  wild  to  fpend  the  fap.  There  is  one  evil, 
however,  attendant  on  dif-budding,  and  rubbingoff young 
fore-fight  fhoots,  that  fome  fruit-fpurs  are  thus  loft ;  for 
apricots  are  apt  to  bear  on  little  fnort  fhoots;  and  there 
1  are  - 
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are  peaches  which  do  the  fame  5  fo  that  it  is  a  rule  with 
fome  pruners  to  wait  to  diftinguiih  fpurs  from  (boats,  and 
then  to  ufe  the  knife;  but  ufe  it  as  little  as  may  be  in  the 
fummer. 

In  regulating  a  tree,  at  any  time,  begin  at  the  bottom 
and  middle,  and  work  the  way  orderly  upward  and  out¬ 
ward.  Never  Ihorten  in  fummer,  except  a  forward  (boot 
where  wood  may  be  wanting;  but,  where  the  tree  is  tco 
thick,  cut  clean  out.  what  may  be  fpared.  None  or  the 
(hoots  produced  after  Midfummer  Ihould  ever  be  nailed 
in,  except  where  wood  is  wanting  to  fill  a  naked  place: — 
they  never  bear  fruit. 

The  health  of  wall-trees  is  greatly  facilitated  and  im¬ 
proved  by  careful  pruning.  The  extremities  of  a  tree 
will  never  continue  in  vigour,  without  a  drift  attention 
to  the  middle,  that  it  have  no  ftrong  wood  growing  ereft, 
which  would  deprive  all  the  other  parts  of  their  due  nou- 
riiLment.  When  the  lides  of  a  tree  are  well  extended, 
and  full  of  healthy  wood,  then  fome  (hoots  of  moderate 
fubilance  may  be  trained  up  the  middle.  The  bending 
of  a  branch  too  much  is  a  violence  to  be  avoided  ;  fo.  that 
every  (hoot  ihould  be  kept  from  the  firft  in  the  direftion 
it  is  to  grow.  Luxuriant  wood  mult  be  got  rid  of  in 
time,  before  it  has  robbed  the  weaker  branches.  That  is 
luxuriant  wood,  which,  according  to  the  general  habit  of 
the  tree,  is  much  larger  than  the  reft.  If  ftrong  wood, 
that  is  not  very  luxuriant,  happens  to  be  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tree,  fo  that  it  can  be  trained  quite  horizontally, 
it  may  often  be  ufed  to  good  purpofe,  as  this  pofition 
checks  the  fap.  A  luxuriant  (hoot  may  be  kept  in  fum¬ 
mer,  where  it  is  not  defigned  to  retain  it,  merely  to  cut 
it  down  at  the  winter-pruning  to  two  or  three  eyes,  for 
getting  wood  where  wanted  the  next  year ;  or  this  (hort¬ 
ening  may  take  place  in  June,  to  have  new  lhoots  the 
prefent  year. 

All  dileafed,  damaged,  weak,  or  worn-out,  branches,  as 
they  occur,  (liould  be  cut  out,  to  make  room  for  better  ; 
but,  if  a  tree  is  generally  difeafed,  fome  caution  mult  be 
ufed  not  to  cut  out  too  much  at  once,  if  there  be  any 
hope  of  reftoring  it.  A  very  old  tree,  or  a  young  one, 
that  does  not  thrive,  may  be  cut  a  great  deal ;  but  fo  as  to 
leave  a  general  fprinkling  of  the  bell  of  the  branches,  and 
an  eye  or  two  of  the  weaker  ones,  in  an  alternate  order.  A 
weak  tree  is  ftrengthened  by  training  it  more  erectly  than 
ufual,  as  lefs  check  is  thus  given  to  the  fap,  and  fo  the  (hoots 
are  more  likely  to  (well;  fuch  a  tree  ihould  be  kept  thin 
of  branches,  and  always  pruned  early  in  autumn,  keep¬ 
ing  the  top  free  from  fuch  wood  as  is  (Longer  than  that 
below,  and  all  the  (hoots  (horter  than  ufual. 

Old  decaying  trees  (liould  be  lelfened  a  little  every  year, 
and  conftantly  watched,  to  obferve  where  young  and 
ftrong  fnoots  are  putting  out  below,  in  order  to  cut  down 
to.  them;  and,  though  the  time  for  doing  this  is  common¬ 
ly  at  autumn  or  winter  pruning,  yet  it  may  be  bed:  done 
in' fummer,  as  the  (hoots'  would  thrive  the  better;  ob- 
ferving  to  put  fome  clay,  or  cow-dung,  to  the  part,  to 
prevent  gumming,  which  fummer-pruning  is  very  apt  to 
occaficn.  A  judicious  pruner  may  bring  the  oldeil  and 
moil  ill-conditioned  tree  to  a  healthy  and  bearing  ftate,  if 
all  is  but  right  at  the  root,  with  a  good  foil  about  it. 
Any  bark  that  is  decayed  by  cracks,  See.  (liould  be  cleared 
away  to  the  quick,  either  by  rubbing  or  the  knife ;  as 
filth  and  infefts  are  apt  particularly  to  gather  there  ;  wipe 
the  part  clean  with  fponge  and  foap. 

Ilog-dung,  applied  freih,  is  laid  to  have  a  peculiar  effi¬ 
cacy  in  recovering  weak  trees;  and  cow-dung  may  rea- 
fonabiy  be  expected  to  do  good,  if  the  foil  is  a  warm  or 
hungry  one,  and,  if  not  fo,  the  hog-dung  is  not  fo  proper, 
as  it  is  a  cold  dreffirtg.  If  the  foil  is  a  ftrong  one,  a  com- 
poft  of  fowl’s  or  (beep’s  dung,  lime,  with  any  frefli  light 
earth,  one  part  of  each  of  the  former,  and  three  of  the 
latter,  mixed  with  the  (oil  that  is  taken  off,  will  be  a 
proper,  manure;  to  which  a  little  (harp  fand  may  be  ad¬ 
ded.  An  animal  dreffing,  as  of  entraiis,  or  any  carrion, 
or  bullock’s  or  hog’s  blood,  applied  to*the  roots,  has  been 
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frequently  found  effeflual  to  make  fruitful,  and  to  reco¬ 
ve),  decaying  trees,  and  in  particular  vines.  All  thefe 
applications  Ihould  be  made  late  in  autumn,  or  early  in 
fpring. 

The  conftitution  of  a  tree  is  fometimes  naturally  bar¬ 
ren  ;  or  the  foil  that  the  roots  have  got  into  may  be  fo  dele¬ 
terious,  that  no  pains  or  perfeverance  wiil  avail  any  thing; 
but,  continuing  fruitlels  and  (ickly,  admonifties  the  owner 
to  take  it  up,  and  try  another  plant,  rectifying  the  foil 
thoroughly,  if  the  evil  is  thought  tQ  arife  there.  Some¬ 
times  a  tree  of  this  kind,  when  removed  to  a  different  foil, 
and  pruned  greatly  down,  does  very  well.  A  foil  too 
rich  of  horfe-dung  often  cccaficns  trees  to  be  blighted ; 
and  the  remedy  is  to  impoverifli  it  with  a  (harp  fand.  In 
order  to  health  and  ftrength,  a  tree  muff  not  be  kept  too 
full  during  fummer,  as  it  prevents  the  proper  ripening  of 
the  wood,  and  makes  the  fnoots  long-jointed.  If  more 
than  one  (hoot  proceed  from  the  fame  eye,  referve  only 
the  llrongeftand  bed:  fituated.  A  crowded  tree  cannot  be 
healthy,  and  it  becomes  both  lodging  and  food  for  infefts. 
The  bloflbm-buds  of  a  tree  being  always  formed  the  year 
before,  they  will  be  few  and  weak  in  a  thicket  of  leaves, 
as  debarred  of  the  neceflary  fun  and  air.  Watering  wall- 
trees  with  an  engine  fmartly  on  a  fummer’s  evening,  is 
conducive  to  their  health,  and  frees  them  from  iniefts. 

The  fruitfulness  of  wall-trees  is  derived  from  then- 
proper  form  and  health ;  and  which  will  very  much  de¬ 
pend  upon  good  management  in  the  winter.  If  the  trees 
have  been  properly  attended  to  during  the  fummer,  there 
will  be  now  lefs  to  do ;  and  the  leading  objefts  are  to 
thin  them,  taking  out  what  wood  is  to  fpare,  in  order  to 
fill  the  tree  again  by  fucceeding  (hoots.  Luxuriant  wood, 
or  thofe  (hoots  that  are  gigantic,  mull  be  taken  out  from 
the  reft,  as  they  would  impoverilh  the  good  and  deftroy 
the  weak  branches,  and  are  never  fruitful ;  but,  if  a  tree 
is  generally  luxuriant,  the  lefs  it  is  cut,  comparatively 
fpeaking,  the  better.  Such  a  tree,  after  a  few  years,  may 
come  to  bear  well ;  and,  when  it  begins  to  (hoot  mode- 
rateiy,  fome  of  the  Digged  wood  may  be  taken  away  every 
year,  or  fr.ortened  down  to  two  or  three  eyes,  and  lo 
brought  into  order.  The  more  horizontally  free-(hoot- 
ing  trees  are  trained  the  better;  as  bending  the  (hoots 
checks  the  fap. 

The  next  object  is  to  furnish  a  tree.  In  order  to  this, 
the  principal  ftep  is  the  (hortening  of  the  (hoots,  which 
occafions  them  to  throw  out  below  the  cut  for  future  ufe. 
If  they  were  not  to  be  (hortened,  the  tree  vvouid  prefently 
extend  a  great  way,  bearing  chiefly  at  the  extremities, 
while  in  the  middle  it  would  be  very  thin  of  fruit,  and 
thus  a  great  part  of  the  wall  loft;  which  not  to  fuffer,  is 
the  art  of  a  pruner  that  (hows  he  has  both  (kill  and  fore- 
fight. 

The  mode  of  bearing  in  peaches,  neftarines,  and  aprK 
cots,  is  on  the  lad  year’s  wood,  which  makes  it  neceflary 
to  (liorten,  in  order  to  a  certain  fupply  of  (hoots  for  bear¬ 
ing  the  next  year  ;  and  thus  to'  have  fucceffion  wood  in 
every  part  of  the  tree.  The  rule  for  (hortening  is  this: 
Coniider  the  ftrength  of  the  tree,  and,  the  more  vigorous 
the  lhoots  are,  cut  off  the  lefs.  If  a  luxuriant  tree  were 
to  have  its  ftioots  much  (hortened,  it  wouid  throw  out 
nothing  but  wood ;  and,  if  a  weak  tree  were  not  pretty 
much  cut,  it  would  not  have  ftrength  to  bear.  From  vi¬ 
gorous  (hoots  one-fourth  may  be  cut  off;  from  middling 
ones,  one-third  ;  and  from  weak  ones,  one-half.  In  (hort¬ 
ening,  make  the  cut  at  a  leading-  (hoot-bud,  which  is 
known  by  having  a  bloflbm-bvd  on  the  fide  of  it;  or, 
which  is  better,  one  on  each  fide.  Blofiom-buds  are 
rounder  and  fuller  than  leaf-buds,  and  are  difcernible  even 
at  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  and  plainly  ieen  early  in  the  fpring. 
It  is  moft  definable  to  make  the  cut  at  twin-blofibms ;  yet, 
as  this  cannot  always  be  done,  the  due  proportion  of 
length  mull  generally  determine.  It  often  happens,  that 
the  bloflbm-buds  are  chiefly,  and  fometimes  all,  at  the  end 
of  the  lhoot;  blit  (till  it  fnould  be  (hortened,  if  it  is  at  all 
long.  Never  cut  where  there  is  only  a  bloffom-bud,  and 
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prefer  tliofe  flioots  that  are  fhorteft  jointed,  and  have  the 
bloflbms  molt  in  the  middle.  The  flioots  that  lie  well, 
and  are  fruitful,  or  healthy,'  and  but  a  few  inches  long, 
may  be  left  whole.  Always  contrive  to  have  a  good  lea¬ 
der  at  the  end  of  every  principal  branch. 

In  furnifhing  a  tree,  confider  wh^re  it  wants  wood,  arrd 
cut  the  neareft  unbearing  branch,  or,  for  want  of  fuch,  a 
bearing  one,  down  to  one,  two,  or  more,  eyes,  according  to 
tjie  number  of  Ihoots  defired,  for  in  fuch  clofe  fliortening, 
a  Ihoot  will  come  from  each  eye.  With  a  view  to  wood 
for  filling  up  a  naked  place,  a  ihoot  formed  after  Midfum- 
mer  may  be  thus  fhortened;  though  the  general  rule  is, 
to  difplace  all  fuch  late  Ihoots  as  ulelefs ;  the  belt  depen¬ 
dence  for  bloflbms  being  on  the  early-formed  flioots.- 

The  belt  time  for  winter-pruning  is  at  the  fall  of  the 
leaf,  and  fliould  take  place  as  foon  as  the  leaves  begin  to 
fall.  November -is,’  generally  fpeaking,  a  good  time;  but, 
if  this  month  be  pair,  then  February,  if  it  is  mild,  or  as 
foon  after  as  poflibie,  fliould  be  embraced  for  this  pur- 
pofe. 

An  autumnrpruning  will  make  the  tree  ftronger,  and 
the  blolfoms  come  bolder  and  forwarder;  and,  if  trees  are 
then  cut,  it  greatly  leffens  the  work  of  fpring.  This  prac¬ 
tice  gives  alfo  a  better  opportunity  to  crop  the  borders 
with  cauliflowers,  lettuces,  radiflies,  &c.  to  hand  the  win- 
.ter.  But,  though  an  autumn-pruning  is  for  thefe  reafons 
to  be  recommended,  yet  it  is  belt  to  leave  young  trees, 
for  a  year  or  two,  after  heading  down,  till  fpring;  and 
luxuriant  trees  ought  alfo  to  be  lo  left,  not  only  to  check 
the  tlrength  of  the  coming  Ihoots,  but  to  fee  better  where 
their  blolfoms  are,  that  no  fruit  be  loll,  as  in  this  Hate 
they  bear  but  fparingly. 

"  In  an  autumn-pruning,  apricots  Ihould  becutlaft;  but, 
if  fpring  be  the  time,  the  rule  is  to  begin  with  apricots, 
then  peaches,  and  laftly  nectarines.  Apricots  fliould  not 
be  fo  much  Ihortened  as  peaches,  nor  do  they  fo  well  en¬ 
dure  the  knife.  Shoots  of  the  apricot,  if  under  a  foot, 
may  be  left  uncut,  if  there  be  room.  The  fpurs  of  apri¬ 
cots  fliould  be  fpared,  if  not  too  long,  or  numerous  ;  for 
they  bear  well,  and  continue  for  years.  Some  forts  of 
peaches  alfo  put  out  fruit-fpurs,  and  mult  be  managed  ac¬ 
cordingly  :  for  a  pruner’s  bufinels  confilts  not  Amply  in 
providing  a  prefent  or  a  next  year’s  crop  of  fruit,  but  to 
manage  his  trees  fo  as  to  lay  a  foundation  for  years  to 
come.  He  is  to  anticipate  confequences,  and  provide  for 
the  future. 

The  thinning  of  fruit,  when  too  thick  upon  the  tree, 
is  a  bufinefs  that  mult  be  annually  attended  to;  feu-  it 
will  generally  prove  lofs,  and  not  gain,  to  leave  too  many 
for  ripening.  It  weakens  the  tree,  prevents  ftrong  blof- 
foms  for  the  next  year,  and  hinders  the  fruit  from,  com¬ 
ing  to  its  fize  and  flavour.  This  work  fliould  be  done 
when  the  fruit  is  about  the  fize  of  a  horfe-bean. 

The  rule  for  thinning  is,  to  leave  no  two  fruits  fc.  clofe 
ns  to  fwell  one  againft  another;  except  the  tree  is  gene¬ 
rally  ftiort  of  fruit,  when  twins  may  be  left  on  ftrong 
branches.  Three  or  four,  on  a  long  and  ftrong  branch, 
are  quite  enough,  and  fo  in  proportion  for  weaker  wood; 
this  is  faid  of  the  larger  forts  of'peaches  and  nectarines ; 
apricots  may,  in  general,  be  left  fomewhat  thicker  on 
a  flouriftiing  tree,  and  the  let's  kinds  of  peaches  and 
apricots  may  ftill  be  fomewhat  more  numerous,  as  the 
early  mafeuline  apricot,  the  nutmeg-peach,  and  nutmeg- 
nectarine  ;  there  may  alfo  be  more  nectarines  left  on  a 
tree  than  peaches. 

Vines  require  great  attention,  as  to  pruning  and  train¬ 
ing;  but  all  will  avail  little,  if  they  have  not  a  warm  foil, 
and  full  fun,  or  fome  accidental  advantage,  as  being  plant¬ 
ed  at  the  back  of  a  warm  chimney;  and,  though  they 
will  grow  and  bear  leaves  any  where,  they  will  not  fruit 
well  in  England,  without  a  favourable  feafon,  or  hot  fum- 
mer.  Young  new-planted  vines  fliould  be  pruned  quite 
ftiort,  for  two  or  three  years,  that  they  may  get  ftrong. 
If  the  plant  has  a  weak  root,  not  above  one  ihoot  ought 
to  grow  the  firft  year,  which  ihould  be  cut  down  in  au- 
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tumn,  or  to  two  or  three  eyes.  The  beft  time  fo;-  the 
principal  or  winter  pruning  of  vines  is  as  foon  as 
the  fruit  is  oft',  or  the  leaves  falling.  November  does 
very  well ;  and,  if  this  month  pafl.es,  February  ihould  be 
adopted,  rather  than  quite  ,  in  the  winter.  Late  in  the 
fpring  they  are  apt  to  bleed  by  cutting,  which  greatly 
weakens  them. 

The  mode  of  bearing  in  vines  is  only  on  fnoots  of  the 
prefent  year,  proceeding  from  year-old  wood.  The  rule, 
therefore,  at  winter-pruning,  is,  to  referve  fuch  flioots  of 
the  year  as  are  beft  fituated  as  to  room,  for  training  of 
tliofe  flioots  that  are  to  come  from  them,  which  will  be 
almoft  one  from  every  eye.  Make  choice  of  tliofe  that 
are  placed  moft  towards  the  middle,  or  item  of  the  vine, 
that  all  the  wall  may  be  covered  with  bearing-wood ; 
and  every  year  cut  fome  old  yvood  out  that  reaches  far, 
to  make  room  for  younger  to  follow.  The  referved 
ihoots  fliould  be  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  afunder,  if  they 
are  ftrong,  and  weak  ones  may  be  fomething  lefs;  hardly 
too  much  room  can  be  allowed  them.  The  fliortening  of 
the  flioots  fliould  he  according  to  their  ftrength,  and  thj 
fpace  there  is  for  training  tiiofe  flioots  that  will  be  pro¬ 
duced,  which  always  grow  very  long.  If  there  is  room, 
three,  four,  or  five,  eyes  may  be  left,  but  not  more  to  any 
ihoot,  except  it  is  defirable  to  extend  fome  ihoot  to  a  dil- 
tance  to  fill  up  a  particular  fpace,  and  then  eight  or  nine 
eyes  may  be  left ;  which  being  repeated  again  another 
year,  a  vine  will  foon  extend  itfelf  to  a  great  diftance. 

Sometinies  vines  are  trained  on  low  walls,  by  a  long  ex¬ 
tended  horizontal  branch,  a  few  inches  from  the  ground, 
as  a  mother  bearer.  Tliofe  flioots  that  come  from  this 
horizontal  are  to ’be  trained  perpendicularly,  and  cut 
down  to  one  or  two  eyes  every  year,  that  they  may  not 
encroach  too  fall  on  the  fpace  above  them.  If  the  vine 
is  confined  to  a  narrow  but  lofty  fpace,  it  is  to  be  trained 
to  an  extended  perpendicular  mother  bearer,  having  ftiort 
lateral  flioots  pruned  down  to  a  Angle  eye,  or  at  moft  two. 
The  management  of  vines  requires  ample  cutting,  that 
they  may  not  he  too  full  in  the  fummer  ;  for  they  put  out 
a  great  deal  of  wood,  and  extend  their  flioots  to  a  great 
length  ;  and  therefore  the  pruner  muft  refolve  fo  cut  out 
enough. 

The  fummer  management  of  vines  muft  alfo  be  care¬ 
fully  attended  to.  As  foon  as  the  young  flioots  can  be 
nailed  to  the  wall,  let  them  not  be  neglefted;  but  remem¬ 
ber  they,  are  very  tender,  and  will  not  bear  much  bend¬ 
ing;  train  in  only  the  well-placed  flioots,  rubbing  or 
breaking  off  the  others.  The  embryo  fruit  is  foon  feen 
in  the  bofom  of  the  fiioot,  and  tliofe  thus  furniftied  are  of 
courfe  to  be  laid  in,  as  many  as  can  be  founcl  room  for, 
in  preference  to  thofe  flioots  that  are  barren,  which  ne- 
verthelefs  fliould  alfo  be  trained,  if  they  are  ftrong  and 
well  placed,  and  there  is  fpace  for  them.  Rub  off  all 
flioots  from  old  wood,  except  any  tolerable  one  that  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  a  part  where  wood  ,is  wanting  to  fill  up  fome 
vacant  fpace.  The  flopping  of  the  flioots  is  to  take  place 
according  to  the  ftrength  and  fituation  of  them,  or  whe¬ 
ther  fruitful  or  barren.  ,  Thofe  weak  Ihoots  that  have 
fruit,  and  are  ill  placed,  or  confined  for  room,  may  be 
flopped  at  the  fecond,  or  even  firft,  joint  above  the  fruit, 
early  in  the  fummer;  but  thofe  flioots  that  are  ftrong,  and 
have  room  to  grow,  fliould  not  be  flopped  till  they  are  in 
flower,  in  July,  and  at  jdie  third  or  fourth  joint  above  the 
fruit.  The  barren  flioots  are  to  be  trained  at  full  length, 
and  not  flopped  at  all,  if  there  is  room  for  them,  or,  at 
leaft,  but  a  little  fhortened  towards  autumn,  as  in  Au- 
guft,  becaufe  they  would  put  out  a  number  of  ufelefs  and 
ftrong  fide-flioots,  if  cut  fboner. 

Fig-trees  are  beft  pruned  early  in  Oftober;  but  the 
more  ufual  time  is  early  in  fpring,  as  after  an  autumn 
cutting,  if  late,  they  are  apt  to  die.'  But,  if  not  com¬ 
pletely  pruned  at  this  time,  let  the  ftragglers  be  taken 
out,  and  the  reft  laid  in  clofe  without  ftraining  :  thus 
they  will  be  more  conveniently  covered.  The  mode  of 
bearing  in  the  fig  is,  that,  fruit  chiefly  comes  the  prefent 
5' I  year 
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year  on  the  little  {hoots  from  wood  of  the  preceding,  and 
that  towards  the  ends  of  the  branches;  which  circum- 
ftances  di&ate  the  rules  for  pruning.  Two-years  oid 
wood  will  bear  fome,  but  older  wood  never. — See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Ficus,  vol.  vii.  p.  350-356  ;  and  the  correfpondent 
Engraving. 

Pears,  when  judicioufly  felecled,  conftitute  a  good  wall- 
fruit.  A  young  pear-tree,  if  planted  againft  a  wall  in  au¬ 
tumn,  fhould  not  be  cut  down  till  fpring,  when  the  head 
is  to  be  reduced  according  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  root, 
and  fo  as  to  lay  a  proper  foundation  for  covering  the  'wail. 

If  it  has  a  bad  root,  ail  the  fhoots  fhould  come  oft',  and 
only  the  ftem  be  left,  with  a  few  eyes  to  form  new  fhoots. 
But  generally  fome  of  the  {hoots  are  to  be  left,  with  due 
Ihortening,  only  taking  it  as  a  rule,  that  it  is  not  proper 
to  leave  much  wood  on ;  but  to  prune  down  freely,  in  or¬ 
der  to  the  putting  out  ftrong  ihoots  for  parent  branches. 

The  time  for  general  or  winter- pruning  of  pear-trees 
ought  to  be  November,  as  the  biofl'oms  are  then  very 
difcernible  ;  and  at  fpring-pruning  they  get  fo  turgid  and 
tender,  that  almoft  the  lealt  touch  knocks  them  off,  or 
even  the  jarring  of  the  tree.  When  the  bundles  of  fpurs 
get  too  thick  and  projecting,  fome  muft  occafionally  be 
removed,  and  a  thin  (harp  chiffei  and  mallet  will  do  the 
work  well,  where  the  wood  is  too  ftrong  for  the  knife. 
When  a  tree  gets  to  the  extent  of  its  bounds,  it  is  to  be 
fhortened  down  to  a  well-placed  young  {boot,  which  may 
fcrve  for  a  leader  ;  which  leader  fhould  be  provided  by  a 
provident  fele’Ction  in  the  fummer.  See  the  article  Pyp.us. 

Cherries  produce  the  largeft  fruit  againft  walls.  A 
new-planted  cherry-tree  is  belt  to  have  but  one  ftrong 
{hoot  from  the  bud,  and  then  cut  down  at  fpring,  fo  as 
to  have  two  or  three  eyes  on  each  fide,  to  lay  in  well  to 
the  wall;  but,  if  older  and  fuller  of  wood,  head  it  down 
as  in  efpalier  pruning.  Cherry-trees  fhould  be  trained  at 
length,  four  or  five  inches  afunder.  The  fruit  comes 
from  fpurs  all  along  the  Jhoots,  on  one  and  two-years  old 
wood,  which  will  continue  to  bear.  Some  cut  all  fuper- 
fluous  fhoots  entirely  away,  and  others  leave  a  fprinkling 
of  fliort  flubs,  which  may  be  allowed  ;  but  let  them  not 
advance  too  forward.  The  morel-la,  however,  has  a  dif¬ 
ferent  mode  of  bearing  from  others,  the  fruit  proceeding 
moftly  from  eyes  along  the  branches  of  new  or  year-old 
wood ;  the  pruner,  confequently,  is  to  lay  in  a  proper 
{apply  of  young  wood  every  year,  always  removing  the 
older  wood  to  make  room.  The  morella-cherry  is  com¬ 
monly  planted  againft  north  walls,  where  they  grow  large, 
and  hang  long,  as  they  are  commonly  not  wanted  till  late 
in  the  feafon  to  preferve;  but,  if  planted  upon  warmer 
walls,  their  fruit  is  finer,  and,  when  thoroughly  ripe,  ex¬ 
cellent  for  table  in  September,  or  October,  according  to 
the  afpect  of  their  growth. 

Plums  of  the  finer  forts  well  deferve  to  be  planted 
againft  walls.  The  pruning  of  them  is  much  the  fame  as 
given  in  the  directions  for  cherries ;  only  that  the  branches 
fhould  be  laid  fome  what  .wider  according  to  the  fort,  whe¬ 
ther  free,  or  lefs  free,  in  their  growth. 

The  work  of  pruning  espalier-trees  is  much  the 
fame  as  for  wall-trees.  The  only  difference  is,  that,  in- 
ftead  of  being  fpread  upon  walls,  the  branches  are  faftened 
to  Itakes,  or  frames,  as  trellifes.  The  faftenings  are  com¬ 
monly  ties  of  ozier  twigs,  bark  of  withy,  bafs,  yarn,  or 
foft  pack-thread,  inftead  of  nails,  which  however  may  be 
ufed  to  frame-work,  if  they  are  frr.all  and  {harp-pointed. 
As  trees  plauted  for  elpalier-training  fhould  be  young, 
let  great  care  be  taken  to  let  them  oft’  right  at  firft,  by 
regular  fhoots,  well  furnifhed  immediately  from  the  ftem; 
which  is  effected  by  proper  heading  down.  Apples,  pears, 
plums,  cherries,  &c.  need  not  be  lo  much  freed  of  their 
Branches  at  planting,  as  peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots.. 
Heading  down  is  advifeable  to  be  deferred  till  fpring,  not 
only  on  account  of  frofts  injuring  the  top  eye  of  the  frefh- 
cut  {boots;  but  becaufe  the  head  of  a  tree  helps  to  pulh 
out  roots.  The  propereft  time  to'prune  the  headsjof  new- 
planted  efpaiiers,  is  when  new  roots  are  formed;  and  then 
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a  head  difproportioned  to  the  roets  fhould  by  no  means 
be  buffered,  as  the  new  {hoots  in  fuch  cafe  would  be  too 
weak  to  be  healthy  or  fruitful. 

The  pruning  of  ftandard-trees  is  the  fame,  whether  full, 
half,  or  dwarf,  ftandards ;  and  the  object  is  to  form  a  com¬ 
pact  handfome  round  and  open  head,  rather  fmall  than 
large,  equal  on  all  ftdes,  with  tolerably  erefl  wood,  capa¬ 
ble  of  fupporting  the  fruit  without  much  bending.  A 
little  pruning  of  ftandards  every  year,  and  a  general  one 
every  three  or  four  years,  to  cut  out  what  is  decayed,  and 
fome  of  the  older  wood,  where  a  fucceffional  fupply  of 
young  may  be  obtained  to  fucceed,  is  the  way  to  keep 
them  in  vigour,  and  have  the  belt  of  fruit;  for  that  which 
grows  on  old  wood  gets  fmall  and  auftere.  In  the  firft 
year  of  new-planted  ftandards,  they  are  to  be  cleared  in 
the  fpring,  of  all  weak  and  improper  ihoots,  referring 
only  a  few  of  the  ftrongeft.  If  there  are  four  regularly- 
placed  Ihoots  oppofite  to  each  other,  it  is  fufficient  to  form 
a  good  head,  ihortening  them  down  to  a  few  eyes  each. 
What  the  head  will  be,  may  be  forefeen,  by  conceiving 
two  or  three  fhoots  to  come  from  each  of  the  buds  below 
the  cut.  The  fecond  year,  in  fpring,  the  head  muft  again 
be  attended  to,  and  the  fuperfiuous  wood  cut  out,  or 
fhortened,  fo  as  to  provide  for  the  future  form  and  llrength 
of  the  tree;  referving  only  fuch  {hoots  as  recommend 
themfelves  for  their  pofition  and  vigour.  After  this,  the 
head  will  form  itfelf,  fo  as  to  need  only  the  cutting  out  a 
few  fuperflulties ;  but  no  ftiortening  is  allowed,  except’ 
fome  of  the  loweft  branches,  or  any  one  where  wood  is 
wanted  to  fill  a  vacancy ;  for  which  purpofe,  a-  weak- 
{hoot  may  do,  cut  down  to  one  or  two  eyes.  Let  no 
{hoots  remain  on  the  Hems  below  the  head,  nor  fuckers- 
above  the  roots. 

Such  is  the  mode  of  pruning  and  training  fruit-trees, 
now  recommended  by  our  beft  practical  gardeners.  Mr. 
T.  A.  Knight,  however,  whole  valuable  hints  for  im¬ 
provements  in  horticulture  we  have  already  noticed,  re¬ 
commends  a  new  method,  founded  on  the  following  prin¬ 
ciples,  which  we  {hall  ftate  in  his  own  words. 

“  From  the  relult  of  experiments  I  have  made  to  afeer- 
tain  tli.e  influence  of  gravitation  on  the  defeending  fap  of 
trees,  and  the  caufe  of  the  defeent  of  the  radicle,  and  af— - 
cent  of  the  expanding  plumule  of  germinating  feeds,  I' 
have  been  induced  to  believe  that  none  of  the  forms,  in 
which  fruit-trees  are  generally  trained,  are  thofe  beft  cal¬ 
culated  to  promote  an  equal  diftribution  of  the  circulat¬ 
ing  fluids;  by  which  alone  permanent  health  and  vigour, 
and  power  to  afford  a  fucceflion  of  abundant  crops,  can 
be  given.  I  have  therefore  been  led  to  try  a  method  of 
training  which  is,  I  bolieve,  different  from  any  that  has 
been  p  raft  i  fed  :  and,  as  the  fuccefs  of  this  method  has 
fully  anlvvered  every  expectation,  a  concife  account  of  it 
cannot  be  unacceptable  to  the  horticulturalift.  This  expe¬ 
riment  was  made  on  the  peach.  The  trees,  which  were 
feedling  plants  of  one-year  old  only,  were  headed  down  as- 
ufual,  early  in  the  fpring,  and  two  fhoots  only  were  train¬ 
ed  from  each  ftem  in  oppofite  directions,  and  in  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  about  five  degrees ;  and,  when  the  two  fhoots  did 
not  grow  with  equal  luxuriance,  the  ftrongeft  was  de- 
prefi'ed,  and  a  greater  elevation  given  to  the  weakeft,  by 
which  means  both  were  made  to  acquire  an  equal  degree 
of  vigour.  Thefe  fhoots,  receiving  the  whole  lap  of  the- 
plants,  grew  with  much  luxuriance,  and  in  the  courfe  of 
the  fummer  each  attained  about  the  length  of  four  feet. 
Many  lateral  fhoots  were  of  courfe  emitted  from  the  young 
luxuriant  branches  ;  but  thefe  were  pinched  off  at  the  firft 
or  fecond  leaf,  and  were  in  the  fucceeding  winter  wholly 
deftroyed ;  then  the  plants,  after  being  pruned,  appeared 
as  reprefented  in  the  annexed  Engraving,  at  fig.  i. 

“  In  the  fucceeding  feafon,  as  many  branches  were  fuf¬ 
fered  to  fpring  from  each  plant  as  could  be  trained  con¬ 
veniently,  without  (hading  each  other;  and  by  felefting 
the  ftrongeft  and  earlieft  buds  towards  the  points  of  the' 
yearling  branches,  and  the  weakeft  and  lateft  near  their 
bales,  Mf.  Knight  was  enabled  to  give  to  each  annual 
^  >  Ihoot 
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ihoot  nearly  An  equal  degree  of  vigour;  and  the  plants 
appeared,  in  the  autumn  of  the  i'econd  year,  as  repreiented 
at  fig.  2.  The  experienced  gardener  will  here  obferve, 
that  a  greater  furface  of  leaf  is  given  to  the  light,  with¬ 
out  placing  any  of  the  leaves  fo  as  to  (hade  others,  than 
can  poffibiybe  done  by  any  other  mode  of  training  ;  and, 
iii  confequence  of  this  arrangement,  the  growth  of  the 
trees,  was  fo  rapid,  that  at  two  years  old  fiome  of  them 
were  fifteen  feet  wide ;  and  the  young  wood  in  every  part 
acquired  the  molt  perfect  maturity.  In  the  winter,  the 
fhoots  of  the  bit  feafon  were  alternately  ihortened,  and 
left  their  whole  length;  and  they  were  then  prepared  to 
afford  an  abundant  and  regular  bloffom  in  the  lucceeding 
i'pring. 

“  lit  the  autumn  of  the  third  year,  the  trees  were  trained 
as  repreiented  at  fig.  3,  the  central  part  of  each  being  form¬ 
ed  of  very  fine  bearing-wood ;  and  the  fize  and  general 
health  of  the  trees  afforded  evidence  of  a  more  regular 
diitribution  of  the  fap,  than  has  been  witnelfed  by  any 
other  mode  of  training. 

“  A  wall-tree,  from  theadvantageouspofition  of  its  leaves 
relative  to  the  light,  probably  generates  much  more  fap, 
comparatively  with  the  number,  of  its  buds,  than  a  ftand- 
ard-tree  of  the  lame  fize  ;  and,  when  it  attempts  to  em¬ 
ploy  its  referved  fap  in  the  fpring,  the  gardener  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  deilroy  (and  frequently  does  fo  too  foon  and  too 
abruptly)  a  very  large  portion  of  the  fmall  fucculent 
Ihoots  emitted,  and  the  .Aphis  too  commonly  prevents 
the  growth  of  thofe  which  remain.  The  lap  in  confe¬ 
quence  ftagnates,  and  appears  often  to  choke  the  paflages 
through  the  fmall  branches;  which  in  confequence  be¬ 
come  incurably  difeafed,  and  Hunted  in  their  growth  ; 
and  nature  then  finds  means  of  employing  the  accumu¬ 
lated  fap,  which,  if  retained,  would  generate  the  morbid 
exudation,  gum,  in  the  production  of  luxuriant  fhoots. 
Thefe  Ihoots  our  gardeners,  from  Langley  to  Forfytli, 
have  directed  to  be  Ihortened  in  fummer,  or  cut  out  in 
the  lucceeding  fpring;  but  great  advantages  have  been 
found  by  leaving  them  wholly  unlhortened  ;  when  they 
have  uniformly  produced  the  fineft  poflible  bearing-v.'ood 
for  the  lucceeding  year;  and  fo  far  as  this  p  raft  ice  from 
having  a  tendency  to  render  naked  the  lower  or  internal 
f>arts  of  the  tree,  whence  thofe  branches  fpring,  that  the 
ftrongelt  Ihoots  they  afford  invariably  iftue  from  the  buds 
near  their  bales.  The  laterals  alfo  that  fpring  from  thefe 
luxuriant  Ihoots,  if  Hopped  at  the  firlff  leaf,  often  afford 
very  ftrong  blolfoms  and  fine  fruit  in  the  lucceeding  fea¬ 
fon.  Whenever  therefore  i’pace  can  be  found  to  train  in 
a  luxuriant  fhoot,  it  Ihouid  rarely  or  never  be  either  cut 
out  or  Ihortened ;  it  Ihouid,  however,  never  be  trained 
perpendicularly,  where  that  mode  can  be  avoided.” 

Of  GRAFTING  and  BUDDING. 

_  This  ingenious  operation  confiffs  in  the  infertion  of  a 
cion  or  bud  into  a  ftock,  or  Item,  railed  for  the  purpofe, 
and  is  neceffary  to  the  enfuring  of  good  fruit ;  or  rather, 
to  have  the  lame  produced  on  the  new  tree  as  that  of  the 
old  one  from  whence  the  graft  was  taken :  it  is  lometimes 
periorined  on  the  branches  of  trees,  and  may  be  on  the 
roots,  a  piece  being  railed  out  of  the  ground  for  the 
purpofe. 

Grafting  is  like  planting  upon  a  plant ;  for,  though  there 
is  an  union  of  the  parts,  there  is  in  faft  little  other  com¬ 
munication  than  a  root  has  with  the  ground.  The  cion, 
or  bud,  draws  nourifhment  from  the  ftock,  but  no  other 
than  is  properly  adapted  to  its  own  peculiar  pores,  which 
by  a  kind  of  chemical  procefs  it  alters,  fo  as  to  become 
explufively  its  own.  A  great  variety  of  fruit  is  produced 
by  grafting  from  the  fame  kind  of  ftock,  juft  as  a  great 
variety  of  plants  are  from  the  fame  foil.  The  art  of  graft- 
ing  is.  a  very  curious  difcovery  ;  and,  though  it  requires 
forne  ingenuity  to  perform  it,  a  few  trials  will  make  it  fa¬ 
miliar,  and  it  will  prove  an  agreeable  fource  of  amufement 
and  pleaiure  ;  fmce  by  its  means  young  trees  may  be  al¬ 
ways  at  hand  for  replacing  old  or  unfuccefsful  ones.  The 
method  is  as  follows ; 
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Proper  ftocks  being  ready,  and  cions  or  buds  procured, 
it  will  be  requilite  to  have  a  lharp  pen-knife,  and  a  fmooth- 
edge  pruning-knife,  with  fome  well-wrought  loam  or  clay, 
and  fome  ftrong  yarn.  The  clay  Ihouid  be  made  up  as 
mortar,  mixed  with  lhort  hair,  with  a  little  horle-dung, 
and  prepared  a  day  or  two  before-hand.  The  firft  thing 
to  be  done  is,  to  cut  off  the  head  of  the  ftock  at  the  proper 
height,  and  in  a  fair  part  of  the  bark,  making  a  finooth 
flat  top:  if  the  ftock  is  too  ftrong  for  the  knife,  and  a. 
faw  is  ufed,  it  mull  be  fmoothed  with  the  knife  afterward;. 
Dwarf-trees  are  to  be  grafted  within  fix  inches  of  the 
ground,  and  ftandards  as  high  as  the  ftock  will  well  bear, 
conlidering  whether  they  are  to  be  half  or  full  ftandards ; 
the  former  at  about  three  or  four  feet,  the  latter  at  five  or 
fix.  But  trees  defigned  for  ftandards  may  be  grafted,  or 
inoculated,  at  a  lower  height,  the  graft  being  trained  to 
the  defired  length,  by  keeping  it  to  a  fingle  Item. 

The  cions  Ihouid  be  healthy  and  ftrong,  and  taken  from 
the  outfides  of  fruitful  trees,  where  the  juices  of  the  wood 
have  been  properly  digefted  by  fun  and  air:  they  fliould 
be  taken  from  trees  juft  in  their  prime,  or  at  full  bearing, 
and  not  before.  Let  the  cions  of  pears,  plums,  and  cher¬ 
ries,  be  cut  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  January,  and 
at  fartheft  not  beyond  the  middle  of  February;  the  feafon 
muft,  however,  fomewliat  govern.  Cions  cut  early  are 
prevented  from  getting  too  forward  in  bud  ;  and  if  the 
buds  begin  to  Hart,  and  look  white,  they  feldom  take. 
By  cutting  them  as  long  as  they  may  be  kept  before  ufed, 
the  lap  of  the  ftock  gets  in  forwardnels ;  for  it  muft  firft 
begin  to  ftart,  and  lo  be  ready  to  pulh  itfelf  quickly  into 
the  cion,  to  form  a  union  with  it. 

In  proceeding  to  graft,  take  off  a  iittle  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  cion  firft,  and  then  cut  it  in  length,  (o  as  to  have 
three  or  four  eyes  to  appear  above  the  claying:  two  eyes 
will  be  fufficient  for  a  ftandard,  but  four  is  better  for  a 
dwarf  that  is  to  be  trained.  In  cutting  cions  into  lengths, 
let  the  top  eye  be  juft  in  front,  or  juft  behind,  but  rather 
the  former.  Ule  not  the  upper  part  of  a  cion,  as  the  wood, 
is  too  raw  for  the  purpofe, and  will  be  fhri veiled;  yet  ftrong 
cions,  properly  inferted,  feldom  rnifs  through  drought  ; 
indeed  they  will  take  fooner  than  if  quite  rVeih  cut  and 
full  of  fap  The  beft  time  for  grafting  is  ufually  from 
Mid-February  to  Mid-March  ;  but  in  a  forward  Icalon  they 
will  take  fooner,  and  in  a  backward  one  lometimes  later. 

Cleft-grafting  has  been  the  moft  common  method 
of  propagation  ;  and,  though  it  is  not  the  neateft,  yet  it  is 
a  certain  and  eafy  way  to  young  practitioners.  The  ftocks 
for  this  purpofe  Ihouid  be  ftrong,  about  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  diameter;  but  it  may  be  ufed  with  very  young 
ftocks,  having  cions  of  like.thicknefs.  Cut  off  the  head, 
as  before  direfled,  lb  as  to  have  a  linooth  part  in  the  ftock, 
where  the  cion  is  to  be  placed ;  and,  cutting  a  part  of  the 
ftock  off  flopewife,  oppolite  to  this  place,  leave  the  top, 
or  the  crown  of  the  ftock,  about  half  an  inch  wide.  Then, 
cleave  the  ftock  with  a  ftrong  knife,  or  lharp  chifel,  about 
two  inches  deep,  as  near  the  middle  as  pofiible,  fo  as  not 
to  divide  the  pith;  and,  if  any  roughnefs  appears  in  the 
flit,  linooth  it  with  a  pen-knife;  but  fomething  of  a  wedge 
kind  muft  be  put  into  the  flit  to  keep  it  open  to  receive 
the  cion,  leaving  proper  room  to  put  it  in.  Cut  the  cion 
on  each  fide  to  the  form  of  a  wedge  at  bottom,  an  inch 
or  more  long,  making  that  fide  which  is  to  be  placed  in¬ 
wards  in  the  ftock,  thinner  by  about  one-third.  Put  the 
cion  in,  fo  that  its  bark,  and  that  of  the  ftock  be  level  ; 
and,  if  the  bark  of  the  ftock  be  thick,  let  the  bark  of  the 
cion  fink  in  a  trifle,  as  the  current  of  fap  that  unites 
them  always  runs  betwixt  the  bark  and  wood.  The  cion 
being  placed,  take  the  wedge  out  that  kept  the  ftock 
open  ;  yet,  if  the  ftock  be  fo  ftrong  as  to  pinch  the  cion 
too  hard,  eafe  it  by  leaving  a  little  bit  of  dry  wood  in  the 
cleft.  The  graft  muft  be  nicely  faftened  round  wirli  yarn, 
'and  the  whole  clayed  over  to  an  inch  above  and  half  an 
inch  below,  fmoothing  it  off  taper,  with  a  trowel,  or  knife. 
And  as  this  is  done  with  a  view  to  keep  out  wet,  fun,  and 
air,  if  the  clay  falls  off,  or  cracks,  it  muft  be  immediately 
renewed,  till  the  feafon  comes  to  take  off  the  bandage, 
j..  which . 
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which  is  at  or  about  Midfummer.  If  it  be  defired  to  put 
in  two  cionsj  to  form  a  tree  for  the  wall,  or  efpalier,  there 
fliould  be  two  clefts  parallel  to  one  another,  one  on  each 
fide  the  pith.  Some  put  In  two  cions,  merely  in  cafe  one 
Ihould  mifs;  but  it  is  not  advifeable.  It  need  hardly 
be  obl'erved,  that  in  this  cafe  the  crown  mult  be  left 
whole. 

Whip-grafting  has  the  advantage  of  cleft-grafting  in 
neatnefs,  and  not  requiring  the  ftocks  to  be  fo  old  by  a 
year  or  two,  as  very  finall  ones  will  do  in  this- way;  for 
the  flock  is  direflly  covered  by  the  cion,  and  it  takes 
with  certainty  if  properly  performed.  Having  cut  the 
head  of  the  ftock  ofF,  arid  the  cion  to  its  proper  length, 
dope  the  lower  end  of  the  cion  about  an  inch  and  a  half, 
and  to  a  point ;  then  cut  the  ftock  to  anliyer  it,  bark  a  gain  ft 
bark,  and  tie  them  together  exactly  to  their  place,  and 
clay  it.  But,  for  the  greater  certainty  of  keeping  a  cion 
to  the  part,  cut  it  fo  as  to  leave -a  finall  fhoulder  at  the 
top  of  the  flope,  and  the  ftock  fo.as  to  leave  a  narrow  bit 
of  its  crown  to  anfwer  it,  and  to  hold  it.  ' 

Grafting  in  the  baric,  ealled  croiun-grafting,  is  per¬ 
haps  as  good  a  way  as  any,  both  for  eafe  of  operation  and 
certainty  of  fuccefs;  but  it  will  hardly  fuit  any  other  fruit 
than  apples  or  pears,  as  other  cions  will  be  pall  ufe  before 
the  bark  of  the  flocks  will  peel,  as  the  time  for  this  bufi- 
nefs  is  towards  the  end  of  March,  or  beginning  of  April. 
In  fafr,  no  grafting  can  take  place  but  when  the  fap  begins 
to  rife.  The  head  of  the  ftock  being  cut  off,  make  a 
■ftraight  dit  down  and  through  the  barkffrem  the  top,  at 
the  place  deflined  for  the  graft,  which 'ihould  be  rather 
i’outherly  or  weiterly.  This  lcore  down  the  bark  fhould 
be  nearly  as  long  as  the  dope  cut  of  the  cion,  which  may 
be  one  and  a  half  or  two  inches.  Loofen  the  bark  a  little 
at  the  top  of  the  fcore,  and  then  with  fome  fmooth  inflru- 
ment  of  wood,  ivory,  bone,  or  diver,  open  the  bark  dif¬ 
fidently  to  receive  the  cion,  by  pufhing  the  iilflrument 
down  a  trifle  below  the  bottom  of  the  flit.  Cut  a  bit  of 
the  bark  of  the  cion  fmooth  off  at  the  bottom,  that  it  may 
not  turn  up  in  pudiing  down.  It  will  be  proper  to  cut 
the  cion  with  a  fmall  dioulder,  to  reft  upon  the  flock. 
And  be.caufe1,  when  the  cion  is  in,  it  will  bear  the  bark 
up  hollow  from  the  flock,  fcore  the  bark  on  each  fide  the 
cion,  fo  that  it  may  dill  clofe  to  the  flock  and  to  the 
edges  of  the  cion :  then  bind  and  clay  it  neatly.  This 
mode  of  grafting  is  ufed  moll  properly  with  Itrong  flocks, 
and  fometimes-  is  applied  to  large  branches,  and  even 
trunks  of  old  trees,  to  change  the  forts,  or  renew  the 
wood.  In  proportion  to  the  largenefs  of  which,  from  two 
to  five  or  fix  cions  are  put  in,  and  fometimes  of  different 
forts;  and,  if  the  flock  be  large,  the  more  the  better,  as  it 
heals  over  the  fooner,  and  as  they  indite  the  life  of  the 
ftock,  by  receiving  and  carrying  off  the  lap;  in  which 
refpect  a  dngie  brarich  of  the  head  of  an  old  ftock  may 
be  left  on,  for  the  fap  to  pafs  uff  by  when  it  begins 
to  move.  Having  inferted  the  cions,  and  bound  them, 
day  the  top  of  the  ftock  well,  fo  as  to  fhoot  off  the  wet. 

Side-grafting  is  done  in  the  bark,  fimilar  to  inocu¬ 
lation;  a  cion  being  inferted  inflead  of  a  bud.  The 
head  of  the  ftock,  in  this  method,  is  not  to  be  cut  off, 
only  thinned  a  little,  and  the  iide-flioots  taken  away. 
The  bark  of  the  flock,  where  the  infertion  of  the  cion  is 
to  be,  mull  be  cut  through  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T, 
as  wide  and  as  long  as  is  fufficient  to  receive  the  cion,  cut 
as  before,  with  a  Hope  face  of  at  lealtan  inch  l'ong,  taking 
advantage  of  a  part  of  the  ftock  that  is  a  little  gibbous. 
Let  the  bark  of  the  ftock  be  neatly  raifed  to  receive  it, 
but  no  more  than  is  necelfary  ;  a  bit  of  the  bark  may  be 
diced  off  the  part  that  is  over  the  crofs  cut,  to  receive  the 
cion  the  better. 

Approach-grafting,  or  inarching,  is  performed  in 
April  or  May,  when  the  ftock  we  would  graft,  and  the 
tree  we  would  propagate,  grow  fo  near  together  as  to  be 
brought  conveniently  into  contafl ;  and  the  nearer  the 
graft  and  the  flock  are  of  a  fize,  the  better.  This  mode 
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of  propagation  is  efleemed  the  furefl  of  all,  as  it  will  con¬ 
join  branches  of  trees  which  are  fcarcely  congenerous  in 
their  nature;  gnd  in  truth,  fome  fruits  cannot  be.  fo  well 
propagated^ny  other  way.  Plants  in  pots  or  tubs,  being 
eafily  brought  together,  are  frequently  propagated  in  this 
manner;  and  hence  inarching  is  ufed  much  in  green- 
houfes  and  liot-houfes  for  various,  tilings,  as  oranges, 
lemons,  pomegranates,  jafmins,  and  vines,  fometimes ; 
oranges  and  lemons  thus  treated  in  May  will  be  united  by 
Augufl..  The  method  is:  bend  the  ibefl-fituatfed  young 
branch  of  the  tree  or  (hrub  to  be  propagated,  to  the  flock 
to  be  grafted ;  and,  having  determined  on  thc'part  at  which 
moil  conveniently  to  fix  the  fhoot,  cut  the  bark  of  that 
part  of  the  fhoot  off,  with  nearly  half  the  wood,  (.not  to 
touch  the  pith,)  Vo  the  length  of  about  three  Inches  for 
a  flrong  branch,  or  lefs  for  a  weaker.  Then  cut  exactly 
fo  much  of  the  bark  and  wood  of  the  flock  off',  as  will 
receive  the  cut  part  of  the  branch,  or  fhoot,  fo  as  to  bring 
bark  and  bark  in  contact  in  every  part;,  and,  if  the  con¬ 
trivance  of  lipping  be  ufed,  it  will  fecure  them  better  to-, 
gether.  Bind  and  clay;  and,  if  in  open  ground,  fix  a 
flake  to  tie  the  work,  fo  that  tne  wind  may  have  no  power 
over  it.  As  foon  as  the  graft  has  taken,  which  will  be 
probably  in  four  months,  let  the  head  of  the  ftock  be 
carefully  cut  off  with  a  keen  knife,  three  or  four  inches 
above  the  binding,  which  being  then  removed,  bind  and 
clay  again,  to  remain  about  a  month.  In  March  follow¬ 
ing,  cut  off  the  branch  from  the  parent  clofe  to  the  graft¬ 
ing,  and  alfo  the  flub  of  the  flock  that  was  left.  The 
head  of  the  flock  is  fometimes  cut  off  before  grafting;  in 
1  which  cafe  a  Hoping  cut  half-way  the  thicknefs  of  the 
flock,  is  to  receive  the  cion ;  but  here  the  graft  and  the 
flock  muft  be  both  of  a  fize,  or  nearly  fo.  This  is  called 
indrehing,  when  the  head  is  cut  off;  and  approach-grafting, 
when  it  is  not.  Horficulturalills  moftly  prefer  the  former 
method. 

Budding,  or  inoculation,  is  now  the  moll  confide- 
rable  mode  of  propagation.  Apricots,  peaches,  and  nec¬ 
tarines,  are  chiefly  propagated  this  way,  and  plums  and 
cherries  may  be.  Pears  are  fometimes  budded,  and  ap¬ 
ples  have  been;  but  the  fuccels  is  uncertain.  Not  only 
fruit,  but  forefl  and  ornamental  trees  and  fhrubs,  are 
inoculated.  The  branches  alfo  of  trees  as  well  as  Items 
are  fometimes  budded,  which  is  bell  done  on  two-years 
wood,  though  it  may  be  on  both  younger  and  older. 
Inoculation  begins  as  foon  as  good  flioots  with  good  eyes 
of  the  prefent  year  can  be  had,  fo  that  the  feafon  may  be 
reckoned  from  Mid-June  to  Mid- Augufl;  but  about  Old 
Midfummer,  or  rather  after,  is  the  bell  time  for  the  work  ; 
it  fliould  be  done  in  a  morning,  or  evening,  except  the 
day  be  cloudy,  when  any  part  of  it  will  do. 

Apricots  being  firfl  ready,  the  budding-feafon  begins 
witfi  them.  The  flocks  to  be  ufed  are  thofe  of  the  plum 
(railed  from  Hones  or  fuckers)  when  about  half  an  inch 
thick ;  and  the  operation  is  to  take  place  from  four  to 
eight  inches  from  the  ground.  Peaches  and  nectarines 
are  propagated  on  the  fame  fort  of  Hocks ;  but  if  the 
plum-flock  is  firfl  budded  with  an  apricot  very  low,  and 
when  of  proper  fize  budded  with  a  peach,  and  efpecially 
a  neftarine,  the  advantage  is  reckoned  that  St  takes  belt 
fo,  and  comes  to  a  better  bearing,  producing  an  improved 
fruit,  and  particularly  the  red  Roman  nectarine.  Apri¬ 
cots  may  be  expefted  to  be  lefs  luxuriant  by  double-bud¬ 
ding,  in  which  cafe  the  firll  bud  fhould  be  of  the  Bruffels 
fort.  Plums  and  cherries  may  be  inoculated  on  fucker- 
flocks  of  any  kind  ;  yet  if  a  free  growth  is  required,  as 
for  flandards,  &c.  ftocks  raifed  from  ftones  are  bell;  viz. 
plums  on  plums,  and  cherries  on  cherries,  though  they 
will  take  upon  each  other.  Pears,  if  for  flandards,  fliould 
be  inoculated  on  pear-ftocks,  and  on  thofe  raifed  from 
feed,  rather  than  fuckers;  but,  if  for  dwarfs,  quince-flocks 
may  be  bell ;  white-thorn  flocks  are  fometimes  ufed  with 
the  fame  view,  but  the  fruit  gets  ftony. 

Stocks  for  budding  dwajfs  fh.ould  be  three  years  old  $ 

but 
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but  for  ftandards  four  or  more,  though  fmall  (locks  may 
be  budded  for  ftandards  al'fo,  if  the  hoot  proceeding  from 
the  bud  be  trained  to  a  fingle  ftem,  till  of  fufficient  height 
to  be  topped  in  order  to  form  a  liead.  Standards  (hould 
be  from  three  to  feven  feet  high  before  they  are  topped, 
according  to  the  height  they  are  defired  to  be  of,  as  half 
or  full  fized  ;  b’ut  dwarfs  for  training  can  hardly  .branch 
off  too  low,  being  budded  at  five  or  fix  inches,  or  lefs, 
from  the  ground;  the  (hoot  from  the  bud  (hould  be  (hort- 
ened,  at  a  year’s  growth,  to  five  or  fix  eyes,  or  to  four  that 
are  well  placed,  with  a  lateral  direction  for  the  wall. 

Before  the  buds  are  prepared,  get  the  Hock  ready  to 
receive  them,  by  taking  oft' lateral  (hoots,  leaving  an  un¬ 
cut  fingle  llem.  At  the  part  fixed  on  for  the  inoculation, 
cut  the  bark  through  to  the  wood  in  form  of  a  T,  the 
crofs  and  the  down  Hit  being  of  the  length  neceffary  to 
take  in  the  bud,  which  may  be  cut  with  from 'one  to  two 
inches  of  bark  ;  putting  the  point  of  a  knife  in  to  the  ton 
of  the  down  cut  of  the  (lock,  raife  the  bark  all  the  way 
to  the  bottom,  fo  that  it  may  juft  receive  the  bud  with 
proper  fitnefs. 

To  cut  or  procure  the  buds,  put  your  knife  in  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  above  the  eye,  and  with  a  (lope 
downwards  cut  the  cion  half  through,  then  do  it  at  the 
fame  diftance  below  the  eye,  and,  (loping  it  upwards,  cut 
till  the  knife  meets  the  upper  incifion,  lo  that  the  eye  or 
bud  may  be  dire&ly  in  the  middle.  Examine  the  infide 
of  the  bark;  and,  if  there  be  a  cavity  juft  behind  the  eye, 
or  bud,  it  is  good  for  nothing,  and  another  mull  be  pro¬ 
cured  ;  for  the  cavity  (hows  that  the  root  of  the  bud  is 
with  the  wood,  inftead  of  being  with  the  bark. 

When  the  bud  is  put  in,  if  it  (hould  prove  a  little  too 
long,  cut  the  (pare  part  off  fo  as  to  let  the  top  of  the  bud 
fall  in  ftraight  with  the  crofs  cut  of  the  dock.  Thus  fixed, 
bind  it  moderately  tight  in  its  place  with  wet  yarn,  and, 
pafiing  by  the  bud,  go  on  to  the  top,  or  rather  above  it. 
Care  mult  be  taken  that  the  bud  is  not  hurt,  and  it  is  to 
be.  left  only  juft  darting  out  between  the  yarn. 

Another  wiay  is  this  :  Clap  the  bud  to  the  ftock,  being 
firft  fquared,  and  fcore  the  bark  on  each  fide,  and  acrols 
the  top  ;  and,  inftead  of  (coring  the  bark  at  the  bottom, 
do  it  a  quarterof  an  inch  above  the-  bottom  ends  of  the 
fide  lines;  then  take  off  the  bark  between  the  lines,  and 
place  the  bud,  by  puftiing  it  down  this  lower  piece  of 
bark,  being  firft  loofened,  which  will  (erve  to  hold  it. 
Bind  it  dole,  but  not  over  tight.  If  in  this  method  the 
bud  fits  exaClly,  it  is  a  very  lure  and  neat  w;ay  of  inocu¬ 
lating. 

If. the  buds  have  taken,  it  will  be  vifible  in  about  three 
weeks,  or  a  month.  As  often  as  any  (hoots  appear  below 
the  budding,  cut  them  off,  and  alfo  fome  of  the  (hoots 
above,  if  there  are  many  of  them  ;  for  it  is  not  proper  that 
an  inoculated  ftock  (hould  have  a  large  head.  In  a  month 
loofen  the  bandage,  by  taking  it  off,  and  putting  it  on 
lightly  again  for  another  month.  In  March,  cut  the  head 
of  the  ftock  off  dole  behind  the  budding,  in  a  (loping 
direftion;  fome  leave  three  or  four  inches  of  the  (lock 
above  the  bud  till  the  following  fpting,  and  it  will  lerve 
to  tie  the  new  (hoot  to,  in  order  to  . keep  it  ereft.  Suffer 
no  fnoots  from  the  ftock,  but  rub  the  buds  off  as  faft  as 
they  appear.  Though  inoculation  may  feem  the  (loweft 
mode  of  propagating  fruit-trees,  it  proves  eventually  the 
quickeft ;  and  is  the  moil  certain  way  to  produce  free- 
growing  trees,  with  a  well-covered'  ftock.  The  infertion 
of  a  bud  has  alio  the  advantage  over  a  don,  as  a-failure 
does  not  hurt  the  ftock  fo  much. 

Lipping  is  cutting  the  (lope-face  of  the  cion.,  fo  as  to 
leave  a  rib  down  the  middle  ;  and  then  cutting  out  a 
notch  in  the  part  of  the  ftock  that  is  to  receive  it. — 
Double-budding  is  twice  budding,  firft  the  ftock,"  and 
then  the  (hoot^when  it  is  grown  big  enough,  which  is  in 
two  years. 

In  cider-countries, 'the  grafting  upon -decayed  or  decay¬ 
ing  apple-trees  has  been  lately  found  of  conliderable  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  proprietors  of  orchards.  An  improved  me- 
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thod  of  conducing  this  procefs  has  been  lately  difcovered 
by  William  Fairman,  efq.  near  Sittingbourn,  in'  Kent, 
which  he  calls  Extreme  Branch  Grafting,  and-  for  which 
communication  the  Society  of  Arts,  &  c.  prefen  ted  him 
with  their  filver  medal.  He  deicribes  the  operation  as 
follows :  “  Having  from  time  to  time  obferved  in  my 
orchards,  that  feveral  trees  became  ftunted  and  barren 
from  approaching  decay,  and  had  an  unfightly  appearance 
from  breaking  the  rows,  and  deftroying  the  uniformity  of 
the  plantation,  it  became  an  objeft  of  feme  moment  to 
cure  the  defeft.  This  was  only  to  be  done  by  bringing 
the  trees  into  an  equal  (late  of  bearing;  an  objeCl  of  the 
greateft  importance  in  the  fyftem  of  orcharding,  and  alfo 
for  the  recovery  of  old  barren  trees,  which  are  fallen  into 
decay,  not  lb  much  from  age  as  from  the  forts  of  their 
fruits  being  of  the  worn-out  and  deemed  nearly  loft 
varieties. 

“  Having  long,  entertained  tliefe  thoughts,  and  been  by 
no  means  inattentive  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  defign, 
I  attempted  to  change  their  fruits  by  a  new  mode  of  graft¬ 
ing  ;  and  am  bold  enough  to  afifert,  that  I  have  molt  for¬ 
tunately  fucceeded  in  my  experiments.  Having  many  trees 
of  this  defeription,  I  made  an  experiment  on  three  of. them 
in  March  1798,  each  being  nearly  a  hundred  years  old. 
They  were  not  decayed  in  their  bodies,  and  but  little  in 
their  branches.  Two  of  thefe  were  golden-pippins,  and 
the  other  was  a  golden-rennet.  Each  likewife  had  left  oft’ 
bearing  for  leveral  years.  Procefs  as  follows  :  Cut  out  all 
the  fpray  wood,  and  make  the  tree  a  perfefl  (keleton,  leav¬ 
ing  all  the  healthy  limbs  ;  then  clean  the  branches,  and 
cut  the  top  of  each  branch  off  where  it  would  meafure  in 
circumference  from  the  fize  of  a  (hilling  to  about  that  of 
a  crown  piece.  Some  of  the  branches  muft  of  courfe  be 
taken  off  where  it  is  a  little  larger,  and  lbme  finaller,  to 
preferve  the  canopy  or  head  of  the  tree ;  and  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  take  out  the  branches  which  crofs  others,  and 
obferve  that  arms  are  left  to  fork  off,  fo  that  no  confider- 
able  opening  is  to  be  perceived  when  you  Hand  under  the 
tree,  but  that  they  may  reprefent  an  uniform  head.  The 
trees  being  thus  prepared,  put  in  one  or  two  grafts  at  the 
extremity  of  each  branch ;  from  this  circumltance  the  me¬ 
thod  is  called  extreme  branch- grafting. 

“  A  cement,  hereafter  deferibed,  muft  be  ufed  inftead  of 
clay,  and  the  grafts  tied  with  bafs  or  foft  firings.  As 
there  was  a  conliderable  quantity  of  mots  on  the  bodies 
and  branches  of  the  trees,  I  ordered  my  gardener  to  (crape 
it  off,  which  is  effectually  done  when  they  are  in  a  wet 
flate,  by  a  flubbed  birch-broom.  I  then  ordered  him  to 
brufli  them  over  with  coarfe  oil,  which  invigorated  the 
growth  of  the  tree,  afiled  as  a  manure  to  the  bark,  and 
made  it  expand  very  evidently ;  the  old  cracks  were  foon, 
by  this  operation,  rendered  ir.vifiple.  By  the  beginning 
of  July  the  bandages  were  cut,  and  the  (hoots  from  the 
grafts  lhortened,  to  prevent  them  from  blowing  out.  I 
muft  here  too  obferve,  that  all  the  (hoots  or  fuckers  from 
the  tree  muft  enjoy  the  full  liberty  of  growth  till  the  fuc- 
ceeding  fpring,  when  the  greater  part  muft  be  taken  out, 
and  few  but  the  grafts  fullered' to  remain,  except  on  a 
branch  where  the  grafts  have  not  taken ;  in  that  cafe,  leave 
one  or  more  of  the  fuckers,  which  will  take  a  graft  the 
fecond  year,  and  make  good  the  deficiency.  This  was  the 
whole  of  the  procefs.  The  fyftem  lucceeds  equally  well 
on  pear,  as  alfo  on  cherry,  trees. 

“  By  oblerving  what  is  here  dated,  it  will  appear  that  the 
tree  remains  nearly  as  large  when  the  operation  is  finifhed 
as  it  was  before  the  bufinefs  was  undertaken ;  and  this  is 
a  mod  effential  circumftance,  as  no  part  of  the  former 
vegetation  is  loft,  whiqh  is  in  health  fit  to  continue  for 
forming  the  new  tree.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that,  when 
the  vivifying  rays  of  the  fun  have  caufed  the  lap  to  flow, 
thefe  grafts,  inducing  the  fluid  through  the  pores  to  every 
part  of  the  tree,  will  occafion  innumerable  fuckers  or 
cions  to  dart  through  the  bark,  which,  together  with  the 
grafts,  give  luch  energy  to  vegetation,  that  in  the  courfe 
of  the  fummer  the  tree  will  be  aftually  covered  over  by  a 
5  K  thick 
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thick  foliage,  which  enforces  and  quickens  the  due  circu¬ 
lation  of  fap.  Thefe,  when'  combined,  fully  compel  the 
roots  to  work  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  tree. 

“  In  thefe  experiments  Ijudged  it  proper  to  make  choice 
of  grafts  from  the  forts  of  fruits  which  were  the  moft  luxu¬ 
riant  in  their  growth,  or  any  new  variety ;  and,  if  this  obfer- 
vation  is  attended  to,  the  practitioner  will  clearly  perceive, 
from  the  firfc  year’s  growth,  that  the  grafts  would  foon  ftarve 
the  fuckers  which  fhoot  forth  below  them,  if  they  were  fuf- 
fered  to  remain.  With  a  view  to  accomplifh  this  grand  ob¬ 
ject  of  improvement,  I  gave  much  attention  to  the  general 
praftice  of  invigorating  old  trees  ;  and  I  happily  difco- 
vered  the  error  of  the  common  mode  of  grafting  but  a 
fhort  diliance  from  tile  trunk  or  body,  called  cleft- grafting, 
as  ill  own  ’in  the  Horticultural  Plate  II.  fig.  4.  There  the 
circumference  of  the  wounds  is'fo  large  as  to  require  fe- 
veral  grafts,  which  cannot  firmly  unite  and  clafp  over  the 
flumps,  and  confequently  thefe  wounds  lay  a  foundation 
for  after- decay.  If  that  were  not  the  cafe,  yet  it  fo  re¬ 
duces  the  fize  of  the  tree,  that  it.  could  not  recover  its 
former  ffate  in  many  years,  and  it  is  dubious  if  it  ever 
would ;  whereas,  by  the  method  of  extreme  grafting,  as 
Blown  at  fig.  6,  the  tree  will  be  larger  in  thr'ee  or  foul- 
years  than  before  the  operation  was  performed  ;  for,  all  the 
large  branches  remaining,  the  tree  has  nothing,  to  make 
but  fruit-bearing  wood  ;  and  from  the  beautiful  verdure 
it  foon  acquires,  and  the  fymmetry  of  the  tree,  no  argu¬ 
ment  is  neceiiary  to  enforce  the  praCiice. 

“Fig.  5  fhows  an  experiment  made  about  ten  years  fince. 
The  error  of  fig.  4  was  there  a  little  amended,  and  gave 
the  idea  of  grafting  at  the  extremity.  Thofe  done  in  my 
orchards,  on  the  plan  of  fig.  5,  did  not,  neither  were  they 
able,  to  bear  as  many  apples  laft  feafon,  which  was  a  bear¬ 
ing  year,  as  thofe  on  the  plan  of  fig.  6,  which  produced 
about  two  bufhels  each  tree  of  the  finelt  fruit  I  had  in 
my  orchards,  from  the  third-fummer’s  wood  only.  Some 
grafted  with  Ribfton’s  pippins  were  beautiful. 

“  Cement  for  Grafting. — One  pound  of  pitch,  one 
pound  of  refin,  half  a  pound  of  bees’-wax,  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  hogs’-lard,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  turpen¬ 
tine;  to  be  boiled  up  together,  but  not  to  be  uied  till 
you  can  bear  your  finger  in  it.” 

Of  HOT-BEDS. 

In  this  uncertain  climate,  hot-beds  are  of  confiderable 
ufe  in  forwarding  many  productions  of  our  gardens;  and 
they  are  of  many  years  .Handing,  having  been  introduced 
by  Gerard,  in  1 597.  Without  their  aid,  we  could  not  en¬ 
joy  fo  many  of  the  efculent  vegetables  of  warmer  coun¬ 
tries,  nor  could  we  have  our  tables  furnilhed fo  early  with 
many  of  our  own  indigenous  productions,  as  we  now  do 
in  winter  and  fpring.  In  promoting  the  growth  of  cu¬ 
cumbers  and  melons,  their  utility  is  univerfally  admitted. 

According  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  materials 
put  together  for  hot-beds,  the  heat  will  be  proportioned 
as  to  the  ftrength  and  duration;  and  by  a  judicious  ufe 
in  making,  and  the  management  afterwards,  many  advan¬ 
tages  may  be  obtained  from  them.  The  great  point  is, 
to  fait  the  degree  of  heat  to  the  nature  of  the  different 
plants  to  be  cultivated,  that  they  may  have  neither  more 
nor  iefs  than  is  necefiary  to  promote  a  regular  vegetation. 
Two  errors  are.  common  in  the  ufe  of  liot-beds;  lowing 
or  placing  in  the  lame  bed  things  of  a  very  different  na¬ 
ture  as  to  the  climate  they  grow  belt  in,  and  forcing  with 
too  much  heat  even  the  tendered:.  Though  it  may  not 
anfwer  our  too  hafty  views,  the  heat  of  a  bed  had  better 
be  (lack  than  othef.wife.  A  ffrong  hot-bed,  that  ought 
to-be  made  a  fortnight  before  it  is  ufed,  is  fometimes  fur- 
nifti  ed  by  impatience  in  a  few  days,  and  various  ill  con- 
fequences  follow,  which  naturally  frustrate  expectation. 

The  fize  of  a  hot-bed,  as  to  length  and  breadth,  muff 
be  apportioned  to  the  frame;  and  the  height  of  it  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  feafon.  In  a  dry  foil,  a  bed  may  be  funk  in 
tlie  ground  froth  fix  inches  to  a  foot,  to  make  it  more 
convenient  to  manage.  But  beds  made  forward  in  the 
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feafon  (hould  rather  be  on  the  furface,  for  the  fake  of  be¬ 
ing  able  to  add  ffrong  linings,  &c. 

The  belt  fort  of  dung  is  that  made  of  bean-ftraw,  next 
wheat,  rye,  pats,  and  barley.  When  the  feafon  is  pretty 
much  advanced,  hot-beds  may  be  made  of  grafs-mowings 
and  weeds,  which  is  a  common  practice  in  the  cider-coun- 
tr-ies.  Thefe  heats,  however,  are  often  too  violent,  and 
lall  not  long;  yet  they  may  be  lined  with  thele  materials, 
il  done  in  time ;  otherwife,  if  a  green  hot-bed  gets  greatly 
cool,  it  will  not  be  recovered. 

Hot-beds  are  fometimes  made  of  the  refufe  bark  of  a 
tanner’s  yard,  and  alfo  of  oak-leaves  ;  but  thefe  muff  have 
walled  pits,  of  a  large  fize,  and  are  feldom  ufed  but  in 
hot-houles.  A  bark-bed  properly  made,  and  managed 
by  forking  up  at  two  or  three  months’  end,  will  hold  a 
fair,  moderate,  and  heady,  heat,  four,  five,  or  fix,  months. 
The  bark  is  to  be  got  frelh,  after  it  has  been  thrown  out 
of  the  vats  a  few  days,  and,  if  not  moderately  dry,  kept 
a  few  days  longer' to  drain,  and,  if  the.  weather  is  fair, 
it  may  be  opened  to  the  fun  to  dry;  for  it  will  not  fer¬ 
ment  if  it  is  put  together  wet.  When  it  is  made  into 
a  bed,  it  muff  be  only  beaten  together  with  the  fork,  and 
not  trampled.  In  a  fortnight  it  will  have  come  to  a  fins 
heat,  and  fit  for  immediate  ufe. 

The  pit  Ihould  be  eleven  or  twelve  feet  long,  five  or  fix 
feet  wide,  and  a  foot,  or  a  little  more,  higher  than  the 
bark  in  front,  and  two  feet  higher  behind,  to  receive  the 
mould  on  a  body  of  bark  three  feet  deep  ;  but,  if  for  the 
cultivation  of  any  thing  in  pots,  as  there  will  need  no- 
mould,  the  pits  need  not  be  fo  deep,  the  pots  being 
plunged  in  the  bark;  or  the  pit  may  be  made  level  all 
round,  of  a  depth  to  hold  the  bark  and  mould,  on  which 
frames  of  wood  may  be  fet.  Let  the  pit  be  funk  or.e-^ 
third  or  one-half  in.  the  ground,  as  the  foil  about  it  is 
dry  or  not. 

The.ufes  to  which  hot-beds  may  be  applied  are  various, 
but  chiefly  for  the  cultivation  of  cucumbers  and  melons. 
At  the  fpring  of  the  year,  however,  hot-beds  are  com¬ 
monly  made  ufe  of  for  forcing  crops  of  feveral  vegetables, 
as  radifhes,  carrots,  cauliflowers,  lettuces,  potatoes,  tur¬ 
nips,  kidney-beans,  purfl^ne,  tarragon,  fmall  fallading, 
&c.  For  the  cultivation  of  cucumbers  and  melons,  and 
all  the  different  fpecies  now  known,  as  laid  down  by  the 
late  Philip  Miller,  efq.  F.R  S.  fee  the  article  Cucumis, 
vol.  v.  p.  442-4.56,  and  the  corref'pondent  Engraving. 

For  the  culture  of  Mushrooms,  fee  the  article  Acari- 
cus,  vol.  i.  p.  192;  Mr.  P.  Miller’s  method. 

■  With  refpeft  to  the  form, -and  the  frames*-  of  our  com¬ 
mon  hot-beds,  Mr.  T.  A.  Knight  has  fuggefted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  obvious  improvements.  “The  furface  of  the  com¬ 
mon  hot-bed  (lays  Mr.  Knight)  is  made  perfectly  hori¬ 
zontal;  and,  togivefome  degree  of  elevation  to  the  glafs, 
that  end  of  the  frame  which  is  to  Hand  towards  the 
north  is  made  nearly  as.  deep  again  as  the  other;  fo  that, 
if  the  mould  were  placed  of  the  fame  depth  (as  it  ought 
to  be)  over  the  whole  bed,  the  plant  would  be  too  far 
from  the  glafs  at  one  end  of  the  frame,  and  -would  want 
fpace  at  the  other.  To  remove  this  inconvenience,  I  tried 
the  effect  of  placing  the  hot-bed  on  an  inclined  plane  of 
earth,  elevated  about  fifteen  degrees,  making  the  furface 
of  the  dung  and  mouid’parallel  with  it,  and  adapting  the 
Ihape  of  the  frame  to  the  furface  .of  the  bed ;  by  -which 
means  the  plants  and  the  mould  of  the  bed  became  much 
more  expofed  to  the  influence  of  the  fun.  And,  though 
the  improvement  may  appear  trivial,  it  is  not  attended 
with  any  expence  whatever,  fince  the  frame,  when  made 
as  recommended,  cofts  confiderably  lefs  than  when  made 
in  the  old  form. 

“  I  have  often  ufed,  with  great  fuccefs,  a  frame  and 
hot-bed  thus  formed  for  forcing  grapes,  by  placing  the 
bed  at  three  feet  diffance  from  the  wall  to  which-  the 
vines  were  trained,  and  introducing  their  branches  into 
the  frame,  through  holes  made  at  the  north  end  of  it  (the 
vines  having  been  trained  to  a  fouth  wall),  as  foon  as  tlie 
iirff  violent  heat  of  the  bed  had  fubfided.  The  white  chaf- 
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ietas  grape,  thus  treated,  ripens  in  July,  if  the  branches 
of  the  vine  be  introduced  in  the  end  of  April ;  and  a  moft 
abundant  crop  may  be  thus  obtained;  but  the  neceffity  of 
pruning  very  clofely  renders  the  branches,  which  have 
been  forced,  unproductive  of  fruit  in  the.fucceeding  fear 
fon  ;  and  others,  from  the  wall,  mult  confequently  be 
iubftituted. 

“  If  an  inclined  plane  of  earth  be  formed  for  the  hot¬ 
bed,  and  vines  be  trained  in  a  frame  adapted  to  it,  the 
grapes  ripen  perfectly  in  Auguft ;  and  if  fmall  holes  be 
/  made  through  the-fides  of  the  frame,  through  which  the 

young  (hoots  of  the  vines  can  extend  themlelves  in  the 
open  air,  a  (ingle  plant,  and  a  frame  of  moderate  fize,  will 
be  found  to  yield  annually  a  very  confiderable  weight  of 
grapes.  For  this  purpofe  the  frames  (liould  not  be  more 
than  ten  feet  long,  nor  more  than  fix  in  breadth,  or  the 
young  (hoots  will  not  be  fo  advantageoully  conducted  out 
of  them  into  the  open  air ;  and  the  depth  of  the  frame, 
either  for  the  hot-bed  or  inclined  plane  of  earth,  (ltould 
not  be  lefs  than  eighteen  inches.  The  holes  in  the  fide 
of  the  frame,  through  which  the  young  (hoots  are  to  pafs, 
(hould  of  courfe  be  clofed  during  the  fpring,  and  till 
wanted  ;  and,  if  the  weather  be  cold,  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  cover  the  frames  at  night.  When  the  grapes  are  nearly 
full-grown  and  begin  to  ripen,  it  will  alio  be  highly  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  draw  off  the  glafi'es  during  the  day  in  fine 
weather,  by  which  means  the  fruit  will  be  expofed  to  the 
full  influence  of  the  fun,  without  the  intervention  of  the 
glafs,  and  will  attain  a  degree  of  perfection  that  it  rarely 
acquires  even  in  the  vinery,  or  hot-houfe.” 

Of  MUSHROOM- BEDS. 

•In  addition  to  the  late  Mr.  Miller’s  directions  for 
the  culture  and  growth  of  garden-mu (hrooms,  which  we 
have  recited  under  the  article  Agaricus,  in  our  firlt  vo¬ 
lume,  it  will  be  proper  here  to  add  the  following  im¬ 
proved  methods  lately  adopted  by  the  moll  intelligent 
gardeners. 

Prepare  the  beds  at  the  end  of  Auguft,  in  order. to  fur- 
nifti  the  table  with  muflirooms  all  the  winter,  except  in 
cafe  of  extreme  and  intenfe  frofts.  Make  the  beds  in 
the  following  manner:  Dig  a  trench  three  feet  wide,  one 
foot  deep,  and  what  length  you  pleafe  ;  from  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  is  fufficient  for  a  moderate  family.  If  your  foil  be 
„wetti(h,  let  the  bed  be  quite  above  ground.  Take  horfe- 
dung,  three  or  four  good  cart-loads  for  twenty  feet,  lay 
it  in  a  heap  to  ferment  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  or  lay  it 
abroad  till  little  heat  remains  in  it;  for  great  heat  de- 
(troys  the  fpawn  of  muflirooms.  The  dung  (hould  be 
warm  and  moiit,  not  dry  and  fuch  as  has  already  been 
exhaufted  by  fermentation.  So  Coon  as  you  perceive  the 
heat  to  be  gone  off,  fill  the  trench  with  the  dung,  near 
one  foot  above  the  furface  of  the  adjacent  ground  ;  above 
that,  lay  ten  inches  of  frelh,  light,  rich  earth  ;  and  ob- 
I'ervs  to  cover  the  iides  of  the  dung-bed  with  the  fame 
earth,  and  as  much  of  the  earth  gathered  from  the  fields, 
with  the  mulhroom-fpawn  upon  the  lides,  as  can  be ;  and 
then  take  fome  of  the  fpawn,  and  plant  the  l'mall  knobs 
of  it,  fix  inches  afundex,  half  an  inch  deep  into  the  earth ; 
then  take  another  layer  of  dung,  lay  it  ten  inches  thick, 
and,  above  that,  another  layer  of  the  rich  light  earth,  and 
the  field-earth  on  the  fides  eight  inches  thick ;  obferving,  as 
you  lay  the  ftratums  of  earth  and  dung,  to  draw  in  the  lides 
narrower,  fo  as  to  make  the  bed  alcend  gradually  in  form 
of  a  ridge,  and  Kill  drawing  it  narrower,  till  you  arrive 
at  the.  top,  and  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  the  knobs  of  fpawn 
may  not  be  buried  deeper  than  half  an  inch,  planting  the 
knobs  all  the  way  up;  by  which  means  you  may  have 
four  layers  of  dung,  and  as  many  of  earth. 

When  your  becT  is  thus  made  and  planted,  lay  good 
wheat-ftraw,  or  loofe  litter,  half  a  foot  or  more  thick  ;  and, 
as  the  cold  increafes,  cover  to  twelve  inches  in  thicknels. 
After  ten  days,  take  off  the  litter  with  your  hands,  to  fee 
if  the  mulhrooms  begin  to  appear  5  if  they  come  blaci  or 
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brown  and  long-fhanked,  cut  them  over,  and  riddle  on  a 
little  of  the  fine  earth  upon  them  ;  and,  when  they  appear 
again,  they  will  come  up  white,  round,  and  fit  for  ufe ;  this 
is  called  purging  of  them  ;  their  firlt  bad  appearance  being 
owing  to  too  much'  heat  in  the  dung.  It  will  be  neceffary 
to  look  them  over  every  day  in  September,  which  isthe  chief 
feafon  of  their  growth.  If  allowed  to  grow  large,  they 
will  foon  become  too  big  for  ufe,  rot,  breed  worms,  and 
infedt  all  the  young  fpawn  hear  them.  To  prevent  this, 
gather  them  once  every  day;  in  doing  which,  pull  them 
gently  out,  fo  as  not  to  leave  their  Items  behind,  which 
would  canker  and  breed  worms,  and  rot  the  fpawn.  If 
any  of  this  Ihould  come  up  with  the  muflirooms,  take  it 
off  gently,  and  plant  it  in  again  without  bruiting  it,  and 
it  will  foon  root.  Make  another  bed  in  the  lame  manner 
at  the  end  of  September,  and  no  later. 

Some  make  the  mulhroom-beds  entirely  of  dung,  with¬ 
out  ftratums  of  earth,  only  covering  the  lides  of  the  dung 
with  earth  three  or  four  inches  thick.  When  this  me¬ 
thod  is  followed,  always  put  good  dry  litter  or  It  raw  four 
inches  thick  between  the  earth  laid  on  the  fides  of  the 
beds  and  the  dung,  which  prevents  the  earth  from  caking 
or  cracking  into  rents,  which  it  is  apt  to  do,  from  the 
heat  of  the  dung;  and  on  the  top  of  the  Itraw,  which  im¬ 
mediately  covers  the  mulhrooni-bed,  put  fome  warm  lit¬ 
ter  from  the  ftable,  or  from  a  dung-heap,  in  the  cold  fea¬ 
fon,  and  this  will  much  promote  the ’growth  of  the  mulh¬ 
rooms.  If  the  fro  It  Ihould  continue,  and  the  warm  litter 
cool,  add  fome  frelh  warm  litter  upon  the  Itraw-cover- 
ing.  Such  beds,  if  duly  attended  to,  will  laft  feveral 
months,  and  produce  great  crops  ;  and,  as  the  muflirooms 
for  ufe  grow,  fo  will  the  fpawn,  which  ought  to  be  laid 
up  in  a  dry  warm  place  until  the  feafon  for  tiling  it.  The 
fpawn  will  keep  four  months  ;  fo  that,  if  you  give  up  the 
mulhroom-beds  in  May,  the  fpawn  will  keep  until  Sep¬ 
tember  following,  among  their  own  earth,  and  even  until 
October  or  November  in  a  warm  and  dry  place.  In  very 
fevere  frofts  or  great  rains,  obferve  to  increafe  the  llraw- 
coverings,  and  in  great  ftorms  fometimes  lay  boards  above 
the  Itraw,  fo  as  to  reft  gently  againlt  the  fides  of  the  beds, 
but  not  to  reft  lo  much  011  the  mulhrooms  as  to  bruile 
them. 

By  continuing  the  forcing  of  muflirooms,  they  may  be> 
continued  good  until  the  months  of  April  or  May.  If 
when  muflirooms  are  fet  down  in  Auguit,  September,  or 
Oftober,  or  even  later,  they  do  not  produce  immediately, 
they  fiiould  not  be  deftroyed,  but  let  them  remain  ail  the 
winter  covered  with  Itraw,  and  in  March  probably,  but 
molt  certainly  in  April,  May,  and  June,  a  moft  plentiful 
crop  of  mulhrooms  may  be  expected. 

Another  method  of  railing  mulhrooms  is  this  :  About 
the  end  of  February,  lay  old  rotten  dung  in  a  trench  nine 
inches  deep,  and  fix  in  breadth,  fill  it  up  and  tread  it 
well  down,  and  above  the  dung  put  fome  earth,  taken  in 
October  preceding  from  a  palture  where  muflirooms  grow 
in  plenty;  cover  the  dung  with  it  five  inches  thick,  tread 
it  as  hard  as  you  can,  and  make  the  bed  level ;  keep  it 
clear  from  weeds,  and  in  May  the  mulhrooms  will  begin 
to  appear;  if  they  come  up  black,  take  fome  turf  of  the 
mulhroom-palture,  half  an  inch  thick  only,  and  tread  it 
down  on  the  bed  ;  this  will  purge  them,  and  make  them 
come  up  of  a  good  colour.  Such  a  bed  will  continue 
good  for  two  years. 

Of  the  FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Although  the  flower-garden,  It  richly  fo  called,  is  rather 
out  ol  fafnion,  the  flowers  being  now  plunged  in  borders, 
and  in  front  of  Ihrubberies,  yet,  as  many  perfons  refilling 
in  the  country  are  fond  of  amufing  themlelves  in  the 
cultivation  of  thel’e  innocent  and  beautiful  productions 
of  file  vegetable  world,  we  Ihould  riot  have  deemed  our 
article  complete  without  giving  the  following  inlfcruc- 
tions  for  their  cultivation. — For  the  firlt  introduction  of 
flowers  into  gardens,  and  the  method  of  drying  and  pre¬ 
fer  ving. 
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ferving  them,  and  their  ufe  in  the  Materia  Medica,  fee  the 
article  Flower,  vol.  vii.  p.  4.68-470. 

Flowers  are  clafiecl  into  annuals,  biennials,  and  peren¬ 
nials.  Annuals  are  thofe  that  are  Town  and  flower,  .and 
generally  die,  within  a  year.  Biennials  are  thofe  that  are 
fown  one  year,  and  flower  and  generally  'die  the  next ; 
though  fome  of  thefe,.  by  fowing  early,  and  forwarding 
by  a  little  heat,  will  blow  the  fame  year.  Perennials  are 
thofe  that  do  not  flower  the  year  they  are  town,  but  the 
next,  and  continue  to  live  years  afterwards,  fome  fewer, 
fome  more.  Of  this  clafs  there  is  a  great  variety,  perhaps 
fifty  to  one  of  the  laft,  moftly  fibrous-rooted,  fotiie  flefhy, 
fome  bulbous,  and  fome  tuberous,  See.  Mold  of  the  pe¬ 
rennials  are  annual  in  their  ftalks,  which  die  down  to  the 
ground  in  winter,  and  freflt  fhoots  rife  in  thefpring.  But, 
ftrifiliy  fpeaking,  all  of  each  clafs  are  not  annual,  biennial, 
and  perennial ;  for  fome  of  the  annuals  come  a  fecond-  or 
a  third  year,  as  Chinefe  holyhock  and  Indian  pink  ;  and 
a  few  others  would  live  through  the  winter  if  houfed. 
Of  the  biennials,  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  flock  July- 
fiower,  fweet-william,  and  wall-flower  ;  only  the  former 
of  thefe  plants  does  not  always  live  through  the  winter. 
Of  the  perennials,  lome  do  not  flower  well  above  three  or 
four  years,  as  the  holyhock,  See.  for  which  a  flowing 
fliould  of  courfe  take  place  the  year  before  they  are  wanted. 
A  few  may  alfo  go  off  the  fecond  year,  having  perfected 
only  one  blow.  For  a  more  perfeft  knowledge  of  this 
department  of  Horticulture,  fee  the  article  Botany,  in 
our  third  volume,  and  the  correfpondent  Engravings. 

Culture  of  Annuals. — Mid-March  is  a  good  time  to 
flow  the  tender  forts,  though  the  curious  and  fkilful  florift, 
being  well  furnifhed  with  proper  frames,  may  begin  a 
month  fooner;  the  end  of  March,  or  beginning  of  April, 
is,  however,  not  too  late,  and  will  perhaps  better  fuit 
thofe  who  are  inexperienced.  In  order  to  fucceed  well, 
there  fliould  be  provided  fine  dry  and  rich  earth,  good 
liable-dung,  frames  and  lights,  or  hand-glafles,  and  mats 
to  cover.  A  moderately-ftrong  hot-bed,  for  a  one-light 
frame,  may  be  prepared,  and,  the  heat  being  fomewhat 
abated,  the  feeds  fliould  be  fown  thinly  in  drills,  two  or 
'three  inches  afunder,  on  five  or  fix  inches  of  mould,  or 
lefs  on  a  weak  bed:  or  flow  in  pots,  plunged  to  the  rims. 
Cover  the  feeds  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch,  or  more, 
according  to  their  fize.  Some  of  them  will  appear  in  a 
few  days,  and  others  will  lie  a  fortnight  or  more,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  circumftances  of  their  nature,  age,  and  the  heat 
or  moiflure  they  meet  with  in  the  bed.  Wafer,  juft  warm, 
fliould  be  gently  given  them,  as  they  appear  to  need  it  ; 
and  air,  as  much  as  they  can  be  thought  to  bear,  a  little 
at  firft,  and  by  degrees  more,  for  this  is  elfential  to  their 
health  and  ftrength. 

Provide  another  bed  by  one  month  from  the  flowing,  to 
fet  the  plants  out  in ;  and,  having  fix  inches  depth  of 
mould,  place  them  five  or  fix  inches  al'under,  allotting 
thofe  to  the  warmeft  part  of  the  bed  which  were  longelt 
coming  up,  and  which  are  of  courfe  the  weakeft ;  or  they 
may  be  put  out  in  final!  pots  of  five  inches  diameter ; 
placing  the  tailed:  behind.  If  not  fown  till  the  beginning 
of  April,  this  fecond  bed  may  poflibly  do  for  the  whole 
bufmefs,  with  proper  management  to  keep  up  its  heat, 
and  covering  well  on  nights ;  but  a  third  bed  is  com¬ 
monly  neceffary,  in  order  to  bring  the  plants  on  forward 
and  fine.  In  this  bed,  it  being  covered  over  with  four  or 
five  Inches  of  mould,  the  plants  fliould  be  in  fmall  pots, 
one  in  each,  and  plunged  an  inch  deep,  clofe  to  one  ano¬ 
ther.  As  the  bed  gets  cooler,  the  pots  are  to  be  earthed 
higher,  till  up  to  the  rims  in  mould  ;  but,  if  planted  with¬ 
out  pots,  the  diftance  fliould  be  eight  or  nine  inches 
afunder.  As  thefe  tender  annuals  cannot  bear  the  full 
open  air  till  Midfurnmer,  give  them  as  much  of  it  as  pof- 
fible  in  the  frames,  by  degrees  even  taking  off  the  glafles 
in  the  middle  part  of  mild  days.  Keep  up  a  heat  in  the 
third  bed  as  long  as  can  be,  that  the  plants  may  continue 
In  a  growing  flare,  and  not  get  ftunted  by  cold  at  bottom. 

It  is  hardly  neceffary  to  hint  that  the  beds  mult  be 


larger,  and  frames  deeper,  every  time  the  plants are  fliifted. 
As  the  firft  frame  was  a  one-light,  let  the  fecond  be  a  two- 
light,  and  the  third  a  three-light,  which  may  be  railed 
upon  bricks,  or  boarded  round  the  bottom,  as  occafion 
may  require.  From  the  fmall  pots,  let  them  be  trans¬ 
planted  into  bigger  in  time,  or  into  warm  borders,  where, 
if  covered  with  hand-glafles  fet  on  bricks  for  a  while,  it 
would  fecure  them  from  unkind  weather,  till  got  a  little 
hardened.  In  this  changeable  climate  of  England,  there 
is  hardly  any  knowing  when  tender  plants  may  be  ex- 
pofed  lately;  yet  too  much  hdufing  and  covering  is  to  be 
avoided  as  much  as  poflible.  Some  of  the  tender  .flowers 
in  pots  may  be  plunged  to  the  rims  in  the  ground,  to 
keep  their  roots  cool,  and  for  the  fake-  of  being  conveni¬ 
ently  covered;  in  which  cafe,  it  is  proper  to  put  a  bit  of 
tile  underneath  the  pot  to  keep  out  worms,  which  are  apt 
to  do  great  mifebief.  Good  feed  from  tender  annuals 
will  not  be  well  had,  but  from  February-fown  plants. 
Skilful  gardeners,  flowing  early,  and  having  plenty  of 
dung  and  drawing-frames,  produce  furprifing  plants  of  the 
tender  annual  clafs  ;  fo  that  the  globe-amaranth  has  been 
railed  to  three,  and  the  giant  coxcomb,  and  tricolor,  from 
three  to  five  or  fix,  feet  high.  Tender  flowers,  defigned  to 
gather  feed  from,  fliould  begin  to  have  fome  preteftion  of 
glafs  about  Mid-Auguft,  at  leaft  during  the  nights,  till 
they  are  fully  ripened  in  September. 

The  lefs-tender  annuals  might  have  a  flighter  bed,  about 
two  feet  thick,  made  for  them  at  Mid-March,  or  a  little 
after,  being  fown  and  managed  as  above  di refiled  for  the 
tender  forts.  V/hen  they  are  one  or  two  inches  high, 
they  mull  be  taken  up  with  a  ball  of  earth  about  then- 
roots,  and  either  transplanted  on  another  bed,  about  one 
and  a  half  foot  thick  of  dung,  or  into  the  borders  or 
ground ;  the  fmall  kinds  at  four  or  five,  and  the  larger  at 
fix  or  eight,  inches  afunder.  Let  them  be  watered  and 
kept  moift,  and  Ihaded  from  fun  till  well  fettled.  Spindle- 
rooted  plants,  as  flocks,  &c.  fliould  be  moved  where  they 
are  to  blow  as  young  as  may  be ;  but  fibrous-rooted  ones 
may  be  Ihifted  much  older. 

The  hardy  annuals  may  be  fown  from  the  middle  to 
the  end  of  March,  as  the  beft  average  feafon.  But  na¬ 
ture  feenis  evidently  to  direfit  an  autunm-fowing,  for 
many  forts  which  are  then  Hied  come  up  at  fpring,  and 
make  the  fineft  blow,  and  produce  the  belt  feed  for  pro¬ 
pagation.  A  number,  therefore,  might  be  lcattered  on 
the  furface  of  the  ground  at  random,  after  being  kept  a 
little  while  to  harden.  A  fecond,  or  even  a  third,  fowing 
of  hardy  annuals  may  be  made,  at  two  or  three  weeks 
apart,  to  continue  the  blow,  efpecially  of  thofe  that  come 
early,  and  are  foon  oft’ ;  Mid-May  is  not  too  late.  In 
fliort,  of  every  flower  that  blow's  in.  fummer,  there  may  be 
three  flowings,  and  two  of  thofe  that  come  in  autumn,  in 
order  to  a  full  fucceflion.  But,  as  hardy  annuals  do  not 
tranfplant  well,  they  fliould  be  fown  where  they  are  to 
remain,  and  they  muft  have  a  good  foil  in  order  to  fuc- 
cefs.  A  few  choice  forts  fliould  be  fown  in  pots,  fetting 
them  where  they  have  only  the  morning  fun  ;  and,  when  in 
flower,  they  will  ferve  to  put  into  any  particular  place  or 
apartment  for  ornament. 

Of  Biennials. — Thefe  are  to  be  fown  in  drills,  or  in 
beds,  at  broadcaft,  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  beginning 
of  April,  where  they  have  only  the  morning  fun,  and  the 
ground  fliould  be  cool,  or  kept  fo  by  occafional  watering  j 
the  beginning  of  May,  however,  is  not  too  late.  Thin 
the  young  plants  on  the  feed-beds  foon  after  they  appear, 
and  keep  them  well  weeded.  They  may  either  remain 
till  autumn  to  be,  planted  out  where  they  are  to  blow;  or, 
if  the)'’  grow  too  ftrong  and  crowding,  let  every  other  be 
drawn  in  fummer,  and  planted  out  wider  into  nurfery- 
beds  for  ufe  in  autumn,  or  the  following  fpring.  The 
latter  feafon  will  do  for  final  planting,  though  the  former 
is  beft,  as  the  roots  get  eftablifhed  in  the  ground  ;  when 
if  moved  in  the  fpring  they  are  apt  to  meet  with  a  check. 
I11  fevere  winters,  however,  thole  moved  in  autumn  are 
f’ometimes  killed,  and  therefore  a  few  may  he  referved  to  ^ 
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fpring ;  when  being  moved  with  good  balls  of  earth,  they 
will  not  be  much  checked. 

Of  Perennials.— This  clafs  of  flowers  are  propagated, 
many  of  them  by  their  roots,  according  to  their  nature, 
as  fibrous,  bulbous,  &c.  forne  byjayers,  fuckers,  offsets, 
flips,  cuttings,  and  a  few  by  feed  only.  All  forts-  bear¬ 
ing  feed  are  occafionally  propagated  this  way,  for  the 
purpole  of  producing  new  varieties,  or  to  raife  finer  plants, 
as  thofe  from  feed  generally  prove.  It  happens,  how¬ 
ever,  when  they  are  propagated  from  feed,  that,  though 
fometimes  a  better,  yet  more  frequently  a  lefs'  beautiful, 
flower  is  produced  of  many  forts  ;  and  this  is  the  reafon 
why  the  other  modes  of  propagation  are  fo  much  adopt¬ 
ed,  by  offsets,  &c.  as  thus  they  come  identically  the  fame 
with  the  mother  plant.  Another  obftacle  againft  fbme 
forts  being  fown  is,  that  they  are  feveral  years  before  they 
come  to  blow,  as  all  bulbous  and  tuberous-rooted  flowers. 

The  Dutch  have  made  themfelves  famous  by  their  pa¬ 
tience  and  peffeverance  in  railing  bulbs  and  tubers,  and 
fow  every  year  fome  of  each  kind,  which  pays  them  well, 
when  they  meet  with  an  eminently,good  flower.  A  new 
fort  of  anemone,  auricula,  carnation,  ranunculus,  and  even 
a  polyanthus,  will  frequently  fetch  a  guinea;  and  a  tulip, 
or  a  hyacinth,  fometimes  ten. 

To  raife  'bulbous  and  tuberous-rooted  flowers,  they 
fhould  be  fown  in  boxes,  about  three  feet  long,  two  wide, 
and  fix  inches  deep,  filled  with  light  rich  earth,  about  the 
middle  of..  Augufi,  or  September,  and  letting  them  in  a 
funny  fheltered  place  not  under  cover.  Sowings  may  take 
.place  alfo  in  March  or  April,  removing  the  boxes  in  May 
to  where  they  may  have  only  the  morning  fun.  Thin  them 
a  little  if  they  come  up  thick ;  and,  when  the  ftalks  die,  put 
on  half  an  inch  of  fine  frefh  mould  ;  and,  after  the  decay  of 
the  leaf  next  fummer,  they  mull  be  planted  out  in  nurfery- 
beds,  two  or  three  inches  afunder,  according  to  their  na¬ 
ture;  and  fome  will  blow'  the  following  year,  as  the  ane¬ 
mone  and  ranunculus,  &c.  though  the  hyacinth  will  be 
four,  or  five,  and  the  tulip  feven  or  eight,  firft.  Thele 
mult  be  removed  from  the  firft  nurfery-bed  to  another, 
as  loon  as  their  tops  are  decayed,  and  planted  at  fix  inches 
diftance;  and  ever  after  treated  as  blowing  plants.  Keep 
them  very  clear  of  weeds,  particularly  the  feedlings ;  which 
proteft  in  fevere  weather  from  frolf,  or  heavy  rain,  by 
mats  and  hoops. 

Fibrqus-rooted'perennials,  if  propagated  from  feed,  are 
to  be  treated  as  biennials  ;  but  they  are  rnoftly  increafed 
other  ways,  with  lei's  trouble,  chiefly  by  parting  the  roots 
in  autumn  and  fpring,  or  by  rooted  flips  or  offsets,  fhort- 
ening  their  ftraggling  fibres.  Many  of  them  have  creep¬ 
ing  roots,  and  increafe  fo  faft,  that  it  is  neceffary  to  take 
them  up  every  three  or  four  years  ;  and  a  removal  of  this 
fort  is  proper  for  moll:  perennials,  in  order  to  greater 
neatnefs,  and  a  fuperior  cultivation ;  for,  though  large 
tufts  look  handfome,  they  may  be.  too  bulky,  and  fome 
kinds  are  apt  to  rot  when  thick,  the  ftalks  and  flowers 
come  weak,  and  the  leaves,  toward  the  bottom,  turn  yel¬ 
low. 

The  general  culture  of  bulbous  and  tuberous  roots  is, 
to  take  them  up  annually,  foon  after  they  have  flowered  ; 
when  their  leaves  and  ftalks  turn  yellow  and  decay,  then 
the  root  is  at  reft,  and  its  fibres  die.  When  firft  taken  up, 
lay  them  covered  in  dry  ground  for  a  few  days,  and  clean 
and  harden  them  in  the  fun;  after  whiclrthey  mull  be 
ftored  in  a  dry  place,  till  wanted  :  damp  is  apt  to  .  rot 
them.  It  is  not  indeed  abfolutely  neceffary  to  take  bulbs 
and  tubers  up  every  year,  as  every  fecond  or  third  may 
do  ;  but  it  is  the  common  praflice  of  gardeners  to  do  lb, 
becaufe  it  gives  an' opportunity  to  remove  the  offsets  for 
propagation,  and  the  mother  bulbs  are. thus  ftrengthened, 
as  alio  from  the  renew'ed  foil  they  meet  with  by  a  frefh 
plantation.  Some  people  f offer  them  to  remain  many 
years  without  taking  up;  but  then  they  ftarve  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  go  off  from  their  original  beauty. 

Autumn-flowering  bulbs  are  to  be  taken  up  in  May,  if 
their  leaves  are  decayed.  Spring-flowering  bulbs  fhould 
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be  replanted  in  September  or  October  ;  thofe  of  the  fum¬ 
mer  in  Oftober  or  November;  and  thofe  of  autumn,  in 
July  or  Auguft.  The  fcaly  bulbs,  as  lilies,  &c.  fhould 
not  be  kept  out  of  the  ground  above  a  month  or  fix 
weeks.  Thofe  that  flower  in  fummer  hiay  be  put  in  the 
ground  at  different  times,  as  early  and  late  in  autumn, 
and  early  in  the  new  year,  but  not  later  than  February, 
to  obtain  a  lucceffion  of  blow.  If  -any  are  put  in  at  the 
end  of  February,  or  beginning  of  March,  they  fhould  re¬ 
main  two  years  for  increafe.  This  is  a  common  practice 
with  the  anemone  and  ranunculus  ;  but,  when  planted  in 
winter,  the  foil  fhould  be  a  dry  one,  or  made  fo,  by  dig¬ 
ging  in  a  good  quantity  of  fine  fea-coal  alhes,  and  coarfq 
or  drift  land ;  elfe  they  are  apt  to  rot,  if  much  wet  falls, 
before  they  have  ftarted  fibres,  elpecially  when  followed 
by  fharp  froft.  Offsets  of  bulbs,  and  weak  tubers,  fhould 
be  planted  a  month  before  the  full-fized  roots;  and,  as 
they  are  not  expefted  to  flower  the  firft  year,  fhould  be 
difpofed  of  in  nurfery-beds,  where  they  may  grow  a.  year 
or  two,  according  to  their  ftrength.  Thofe  taken  from 
fcaly  bulbs  will  not  endure  to  be  kept  out  of  ground, 
and  mull  therefore  be  planted  almoft  immediately. 

The  foil  that  belt  fuits  bulbous  and  tuberous-rooted 
flowers,  is  a  fandy  loam  ;  but  rnoft  of  the  forts  are  not 
very  nice.  The  ground  for  them  fhould  however  be  well 
dug,  that  their  fibres  may  flioot  freely,  and  wet  be  com¬ 
pletely  drained  from  them,  when  much  of  it  falls.  This 
work  fhould  be  done  a  week  before  planting,  that  the 
ground  may  fettle.  In  alight  foil,  roots  of  the  .ranunculus 
have  been  known  to  ftrike  a  yard  deep,  which  may  ad- 
monilh,  that  in  a  clay  bottom  it  is  proper  today  a  body 
of  ftones  about  eighteen  inches  deep,  that  too  much 
moifture  may  not  be  detained  to  ficken  the  roots.  The 
depth  at  which  bulbs  fhould  be  planted,  rnuft  be  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  fize,  three  or  four  inches  deep,  from  their  top, 
Tabers  alfo  according  to  their  fize;  anemones  and  ranun- 
culufes  at  two  or  two  and  a  half  inches,  See.  Some  bulbs 
will  come 'up  even  when  a  foot  below  the  ground,  as 
crdwn-imperials,  See.  fome  perfons,  therefore,  plant  them 
deeper  than  the  above  rule,  in  order  to  be  able  to  ftir  the 
{urface  qf  the  ground  without  damaging  them  ;  but  it  is 
not  advifable. 

The  proper  difpofition  of  bulbous  and  tuberous  roofs, 
is  either  in  beds  of  from  three  to  four  feet  and  a  half- 
wide,  for  the  curious  forts  ;  or  in  patches,  to  form  cluf- 
ters  of  three,  four,  or  five,  agreeable  to  the  room  they  re¬ 
quire.  There  fhould  be  only  one 'in  a  place  of  the  white 
or  orange  lily,  crown-imperial,. and  fuch-like  large  bulbs. 
In  beds,  the  fancy  forts  of  bulbs,  and  tubers,  may  be  fet 
in  rows,  eight  or  nine  inches  afunder,  and  from  five  to 
feven  inches  in  the  rows,  according  to  their  fize.  The 
diftance  of  four  inches  apart  is,  however,  by  fome  florifts, 
thought  fufficient  for  anemones  and  ranunculufes ;  but  cer¬ 
tainly  more  room  is  advifable  where  a  llrong  blow  is  de- 
fired.  Hyacinths  fhould  be  'planted  at  leven  or  eight, 
though  they  are  more  commonly  let  at  fix,  inches.  Tu- 
lips  Ihould  be  at  eight  or  nine,  though  fix  is  often  all 
that  is  allowed  them.  When  planted,  if  rain  does  not 
come  in  about  four  or  five  days,  beds  of  bulbs  and  tubers 
fhould  be  watered,  to  fet  them  growing,  that  they  may 
not  mould  and  rot. 

Spring-flowering  bulbs  may  be  brought  forward  by 
planting  them  in  pots,  or  in  water-glafles,  and  fetting 
them  in  warm  rooms,  or  hot-beds  ;  and  thus,  even  in 
winter,  we  miry 'have  ornaments  and  fvveets  that  court  our 
admiration.  The- great  variety  of  hyacinths  and  polyan¬ 
thus  narciflu's,  furnilh  us  amply  in  this  way;  but  other 
early  bulbs  may  alfo  be  thus  forwarded.  Pots  placed  in 
a  light  warm  kitchen-window,  may  be  brought  forward 
to  make  their  blow  in  the  parlour;  or,  if  placed  in  any 
window  open  to  the  fouth,  it  will  forward  them.  Theie 
fhould  be  potted  in  October,  and  have  a  light  dry 'foil, 
occafionally  giving  water.  Bulbs  may.be  put  in  glades 
at  this  time,  and  once  a  month  after,  to  February,  for  a 
fitccefliou.  Let  the- bu'lb  Juft  touch  the  water,  which 
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fhould  be  foft,  and  replenifhed  fo  often  as  to  keep  it  up  to 
the  bottom  of  the  bulbs.  Let  it  be  completely  changed 
about  once  a- week ;  and  if  a  bit  of  nitre,  the  fize  of  a 
pea,  be  put  in  each  time,  it  will  flrengthen  the  blow. 

Bulbs,  propagated  from '  offsets,  produce  a  flower  ex¬ 
actly  like  the  parent ;  but  varieties  are  only  to  be  obtained 
from  feed,  which  never  produces  flowers  quite  like  the 
original  the  feed  came  from.  Let  the  feed  be  laved  only 
from  choice  flowers,  thoroughly  ripe;  and,  being  hardened 
a  little  in  the  fun,  may  be  lowed  foon  after,  in  pots,  or 
boxes,  of  good  light  earth. 

Of  all  flowers  or  flowering-fhrubs,  the  rofe  feems  to 
claim  precedence.  In  its  varieties  it  fhould  be  planted  in 
all  fituations;  but  the  Provence  more  particularly.  Qc- 
cafionally  every  fort  may  bear  a  few  late  flowers;  but 
chiefly  the  Provence.  To  encourage  them  to  bear  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year,  pulling  off  the  firfl  rofes,  as 
foon  as  they  begin  to  decay,  is  a  mean  ;  but  to  pull  off  all 
the  buds,  at  the  ufual  time  of  blow,  is  a  more  certain  me¬ 
thod.  A  more  fure  way,  ftill,  is  to  top  the  new  flioots  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  May,  or  prune  down  to  two  or  three 
eyes.  Tranfplanting  rofes  in  the  fpring,  is  a  mean  to  ef- 
feft  a  middle  blow;  and  if  into  a  north  border,  and  cool 
ground,  this  may  be  done  late  in  April,  or  even  in  May, 
watering  and  pruning  at  the  fame  time  fhort.  Early  rofes 
are  obtained  by  being  trained  againfl  a  fouth  wall.  The 
monthly  rofe  thus  planted,  arid  having  the  light  of  a  cu¬ 
cumber-frame  put  before  it,  will  fometimescome  as  early  as 
the  end  of  April,  or  beginning  of  May.  It  is  a  good  me¬ 
thod  to  put  mofs  round  the  roots  of  thefe  trees  in  March, 
to  keep  the  ground  warm,  and  at  the  fame  time  moift, 
which  helps  to  produce  both  forward  and  large  rofes;  in¬ 
dry  and  hot  fituations  they  often  require  water.  For  all 
the  known  varieties  of  the  rofe,  and  methods  of  culture, 
fee  the  article  Rosa. 

FLOWERING  SHRUBS  and  EVER-GREENS. 

To  shrubs  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  the  beauty 
and  elegance  of  our  gardens  ;  and  hence  they  juftly  me¬ 
rit  every  care,  though  they  produce  little  or  no  edible 
fruits.  They  affifl  in  forming  an  agreeable  fliade,  they 
afford  a  great  variety  of  flowers  with  leaves  differently 
tinged,  and  are  ftandard  ornaments,  that  give  us  pleafure 
without  occafioning  much  trouble.  Many  flirubs  are 
raifed  from  fuckers,  others  from  layers,  fome  from  cut¬ 
tings,  and  moll  may  be  propagated  from  feeds,  which 
produce  the  finelt  plants.  Before  they  are  planted  out 
for  ornament,  they  fhould  be  trained  two  or  three  years 
in  a  nurfery,  to  be  formed  into  a  full  and  regular-lhaped 
head. 

Though  deciduous  fhrubs  may  be  planted  almofl  at 
any  time,  yet  October  is  much  the  beft  month,  efpecially 
if  a  moiil  feafon.;  the  exception  being  made  as  to  a  cold 
wet  foil,  in  which  all  forts  of  planting  is  bell  done  in 
fpring.  Ever-greens  muff  be  cautioufly  planted,  and 
fhouid  not  be  ventured  upon  in  wrinter;  and  even  in  au¬ 
tumn  and  fpring  they  ought  not  to  be  meddled  with  in 
unfavourable  weather.  It  is  a  good  rule,  to  expofe  the 
roots  to  the  air  no  longer  than  can  be  helped  ;  ever-greens 
fhould  therefore  be  planted  immediately  after  they  are 
taken  up,  and  their  roots  alfo  very  carefully  prelerved 
whole.  And,  if  the  fhrubs  are  final),  let  them  be  removed 
with  balls  of  earth  to  them,  trimming  off  the  projecting 
ends. 

As  fpring  is,  on  the  w'hole,  the  fitted:  time  for  moving 
ever-gretn  fhrubs,  and  as  the  deciduous  forts  do  then  alfo 
very  well,  fh- ubberies  and  clumps  properly  enough  be¬ 
come  the  work  of  March,  a  little  earlier  or  later,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  foil  and  feafon.  Light  fandy  foils  fhould  al¬ 
ways  be  planted  in  good  time,  and  any  fair  weather  that 
appears  fettled  fhould  not  be  neglefted  ;  the  beginning 
of  April,  however,  is  generally  reckoned  the  belt  feafon 
for  planting  fhrubs.  A  good  medium  way  is  to  plant 
the  deciduous  forts  the  beginning  of  March;  and,  leav¬ 
ing  places’  for  the  ever-green  kinds,  plant  them  the  end 
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of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April.  But  it  would  ftill 
be  a  better  way  to  plant  deciduous  flirubs  in  autumn,  and 
the  ever-green  forts  in  fpring.  The  diftances  of  the  plants 
muft  be  according  to  the  fize  they  ufually  attain.  Some 
grow  off  flow  at  firfl,  but  afterwards  get  large;  but  ftill 
thefe  fhould  be  rather  confidered  in  a  middling  way, 
otherwife  the  ground  will  be  a  long  time  naked.  Some 
forts  will  require  not  more  than  three  feet  diftance,  others 
four,  five,  or  fix ;  but,  as  they  are  fmall  when  planted, 
and  perhaps  much  of  a  fize,  the  future  height  and  fpread 
are  not  to  be  too  much  confidered. 

The  feafon  of  fhrubs  flowering  and  leafing  is  a  material 
point  to  provide  for,  by  a  proper  diftribution,  that  there 
may  be  a  difference  of  decoration  every  month,  in  every 
part.  And  in  this  bufinefs,  an  equally-diverlified  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  ever-green  and  deciduous  forts,  is  neceffary 
to  be  obferved.  As  to  the  proportion  of  this  mixture,  it 
will  depend  entirely  upon  tafle,  and  the  opportunity  of 
procuring  the  fort.  A  regularity  in  planting  fhrubs  is 
ever  to  be  avoided,  except  juft  in  the  front,  where  there 
fhould  always  be  fome  low  ones,  and  a  border  for  flowers, 
chiefly  of  the  fpring,  as  fumnrer  ones  are  apt  to  be  drawn 
up  weak,  if  the  fluubbery-walks  are  not  very  wide.  The 
flowers  fhould  be  of  the  lowed  growth,  and  rather  bul¬ 
bous-rooted.  In  open  fhrubberies  an  edging  of  llrawber- 
ries  is  proper,  and  the  hautboy  preferable,  On  account  of 
•Its  fuperior  fhow  when  in  flower;  but  in  thefe  fituations 
the  wood-ltrawberry  is  more  commonly  planted,  as  it  will 
produce  fruit  with  lefs  fun  and  air  than  any  other  fort. 
For  fences  about  a  plantation,  the  laurel,  yew,  and  holly, 
have  been,  for  many  years,  the  principal  ever-greens ;  the 
former  as  a  lofty  and  open  fence,  the  fecond  as  clofe  and 
moderate  in  height,  and  to  be  cut  to  any  thing,  the  laftr 
as  trainable  by  judicious  pruning  to  an  impregnable  and 
beautiful  liedgs.  Deciduous  divifions  are  beft  made  with, 
the  frnall-leaved  elm,  or  the  hop-hornbeam,  as  they  are 
tonfile,  and  of  a  peculiar  neat  foliage  to  the  very  bottom. 
If  a  lofty  hedge  is  wanted,  the  beech  makes  a  good  one. 

AROMATIC  HERBS  and  PLANTS. 

Aromatic  herbs  and  plants  are  particularly  to  be  at¬ 
tended  to;  for,  though  their  fragrance  does  not  equal 
many  of  the  flowers,  yet  their  utility  is  much  greater. 
They  are  divided  alfo  into  annual,  biennial,  and  triennial. 

Of  the  firlt  kind  are:  Mentha,  or  mint;  Mentha,  or 
penny-royal;  Melifla,  or  balm;  Anethnm,  or  fennel; 
Tanacetum,  ortanfey;  Artemifia,  or  tarragon  ;  Anthemis, 
or  chamomile;  Mentha,  or  peppermint;  Ligufticum,  or 
lovage. 

Of  the  fecond  kind  are :  Origanum,  or  fweet  marjoram 
Satureja,  or  fummer  favory  ;  Scandix,  or  chervil ;  Ane- 
thum,  or  dill ;  Calendula,  or  marigold  ;  Ocimum,  or 
bafil;  Apium,  or  parfley ;  biennial,  Carurn,  or  caraway  ; 
Pimpinella,  or  anife ;  Angelica,  angelica,  biennial-pe¬ 
rennial. 

Of  the  third  kind  are  :  Thymus,  or  thyme  ;  Salvia,  or 
fage ;  Satureja,  or  winter- favory ;  Origanum,  or  pot-mar¬ 
joram  ;  Origanum,  or  winter  fweet  marjoram ;  Hyflopus, 
orhyffop;  Ruta,  or  rue;  Rofmarinus,  or  rofemary ;  La- 
vendula,  or  lavender.  The  above  have  abiding  tops,  and 
continue  furnifhed  with  leaves,  in  moll  cafes,  all  the  year 
round. 

Among  the  perennial  kinds,  the  principal  aromatics  are 
thyme,  fage,  winter-faVory,  marjorams,  mint,  penny¬ 
royal,  tanfey,  tarragon,  and  fennel.  The,  others  are  ufed 
moftly  for  domeftic  occafions,  as  hyffop,  balm,  chamomile- 
flowers,  lovage,  rue,  and  rofemary.  And  for  Ample  me¬ 
dicinal  purpofes  in  a  family;  the  peppermint  for  diftil- 
lings ;  alfo  the  lovage  and  penny-royal  occafionally  for 
the  fame  purpofe;  and  the  lavender  for  its  flowers,  both 
to  diflil  for  lavender-water,  and  to  lay  among  clothes  to 
give  them  a  fweet  and  agreeable  fcent :  fome  lorts  of  fage, 
common  mint,  and  balm,  are  alfo  ufed  occafionally  by 
way  of  tea ;  and  young  green  mint  and  tarragon  often  in 
lallads.  But  among  the  annual  and  biennial  aromatics, 
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the  fweet  marjoram,  fummer-favory,  chervil,  dill,  mari¬ 
gold,  bafil,  parfley  ,tand  coriander,  are  the  powerful  forts  to 
cultivate  for  culpary  ufes,  &c.  The  caraway  and  anife 
are  cultivated  in  fome  inftances  for  feeds,  both  to  ule  in 
the  kitchen,  and  for  diftilling;  alfo  fometimes  the  corian¬ 
der-feed,  but  more  generally  the  two  former :  and  the  an¬ 
gelica,  principally  for  the  young  tender  fhoots  of.its  ftalks 
which  are  ufed  in  confefiionary,  to  candy  as  a  vegetable 
fweetmeat,  and  the  feeds  for  medicine.  Some  of  thefe  an¬ 
nual  aromatics  are  alfo  in  fome  cafes  ufed  to  give  flavour 
to  fallads,  as  chervil,  coriander,  bafil,  Sec.  the  young  leaves 
being  ufed  in  fmall  quantities  to  mix  with  fome  principal 
fallad  herbs.  See  the  defeription  of  each  under  its  fefpec- 
tive  genus. 

All  the  perennial  aromatics  are  eafily  raifed,  either  by 
flips,  offsets,  parting  the  roots,  or  by  feed  ;  and  may  be 
planted  in  fpring,  fummer,  or  autumn,  in  beds  or  borders 
at  from  fix  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  afunder ;  but  the  an¬ 
nual  and  biennial  kinds,  continuing  in  the  former  only 
one  feafon,  and  in  the  latter  only  till  the  fecond  year, 
mull  be  raifed  every  year  or  two,  from  feed  in  the  fpring, 
in  any  compartment  of  common  earth  in  the  open  ground, 
except  the  bafil,  which,  being  tender,  muff  be  failed  in 
hot-beds,  in  order  to  be  tranfplanted  in  May  or  June  ; 
mod  of  the  others  generally  remain  where  fown  in  the 
natural  ground,  but  may  be  occafionally  tranfplanted,  the 
fweet-marjoram  and  fummer-favory  in  June,  &c.  and  like- 
wife  the  angelica,  as  being  of  large  growth,  in  fummer. 
As  fome  of  .thefe  only  afford  their  ufeful  parts  at  parti¬ 
cular  feafons,  as  mint,  balm,  penny-royal,  tarragon,  fweet  - 
inarjoram,  &c.  they  fhould  be  cut  and  preferved  at  fuch 
times  for  winter  ufe,  as  about  July  and  Auguft.  But  for 
the  marigold,  chamomile-flowers,  and  thole  of  lavender, 
as  well  as  fage-tops,  marjoram,  hylfop,  and  fuch-like, 
which  often  hand  the  winter,  autumn  may  be  better,  as 
they  will  then  be  ready  in  cafe  of  a  fevere  winter.  Parfley 
generally  furnifhes  proper  fupplies  of  green  leaves  all  the 
year  ;  bafil  and  dill  only  in  fummer  ;  chervil  and  corian¬ 
der  principally  in  fummer  and  autumn,  of  the  fpring  and 
fummer  fowings;  or,  if  fome  of  each  be  alfo  fown  in  Au- 
guli,  they  will  continue  green  all  the  winter,  but  the  cori¬ 
ander  will  require  a  little  Droteftion  in  that  feafon  ;  and  the 
caraway,  anife,  and  angelica,  continue  only  in  fummer  and 
autumn.  For  a  particular  defeription  of  all  known  flow¬ 
ers,  flowering  fhrubs,  and  aromatic  herbs,  with  engrav¬ 
ings  of  the  mod  beautiful  and  curious  exotic  kinds,  and 
the  mode  of  cultivation,  fee  under  their  generic  names 
in  this  Encyclopaedia. 

MONTHLY  WORK  throughout  the  YEAR. 

JANUARY. — In  this  cold  and  dreary  month,  let  every 
thing  be  done  that  the  weather  and  circumftances  will 
permit,  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  work  of  next  month, 
which,  when  it  happens  to  be  an  open  feafon,  is  a  very 
important  one  to  the  early  and  fuccefsful  produce  of  the 
garden.  Proteft  all  things  that  need  it  from  the  froft. 
Turn  and  meliorate  manure  and  compoft,  and  dung  for 
hot-beds,  and  other  purpofes.  Trench  and  prepare  the 
ground  for  the  purpofes  firft  wanted.  Prepare  the  beds 
for  cucumbers  towards  the  end  of  the  month;  and  for 
forcing  early  radilhes,  lettuces,  ‘crefs,  mu'ftard,  carrots.,  See. 

FEBRUARY. — In  this  bufy  month  no  time  fhould  be 
loft,  that  every  thing  may*  be  done  in  its  earlieft  feafon. 
The  fkilful  gardener  is  diffidently  aware  of  this)  yet  in 
general  the  month  of  February  is  too  much  neglefted.  It 
is  now  that  l'ufficient  ground  fhould  be  got  ready  for  plant¬ 
ing  and  lowing.  Borders  fhould  be  ilirred,  dug,  and  drelfi- 
ed.  Gravel-walks  may  be  put  in  order.  Hot-beds  fhould 
be  fully  attended  to  for  cucumbers,  Sec.  Wall-trees,  but 
particularly  grape-vines,  fhould  now.be  pruned.  Sow  cu¬ 
cumbers,  melons,  peale,  the  early  hotfpur.  Beans,  the 
early  mazagans.  Radilhes,  on  heat  and  in  beds.  Let¬ 
tuces,  on  heat  or  not.  Small  fallading  under  the  frames, 
or  on  a  warm  border.  Cabbages,  the  fugar- loaf  forts  ;  or 
if  early  ones  are  wanted,  fow  the  Yorkfhire  fort  on  heat. 
Savoys,  onions,  leeks,  parfley,  fpinach,  carrots,  on  heat  or 
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not.  Parfnips,  celery,  kidney-beans  on  heat,  cauli¬ 
flowers  on  heat.  Plant  horfe-radifh,  garlic,  rocambole, 
fhalots,  cives,  mint  on  heat;  potatoes,  early  forts,  on 
heat  and  in  warm  borders.  Vines,  wall,  efpalier,  and 
ftandard,  fruit-trees,  foreft-trees,  and  deciduous  fhrubs,  if 
the  feafon  prove  mild,  may  now  be  planted.  Trees  and 
fhrubs  may  now  be  propagated  by  grafting,  by  fuckers, 
layers,  and  cuttings.  Sow  alfo  kernels,  ftones,  and  feeds, 
of  fruit,  on  fine  well-broke  earth  ;  providing  for  exotics 
a  little  heat,  &c. 

MARCH. — -The  firft  week  in  this  month,  like  the  laft 
in  February,  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the  good  gar¬ 
dener,  and  muff  be  made  the  belt  ufe  of  by  thofe  who 
would  have  things  in  good  feafon,  and  be  well  furnifhed 
for  the  fummer.  This  is,  in  ftiort,  the  univena]  feed¬ 
time.  Order  and  neatnefs  in  the  pleafure-ground,  as  well 
as  garden,  are  now  alfo  principal  objefts.  Grafs-plats 
and  gravel-walks  fhould  now  be  put  in  order.  Weeding 
fhould  be  begun,  and  thefe  enemies  to  good  culture  nip- 
'ped  in  the  bud.  Afparagus-beds  now  carefully  fork,  and 
dref's.  Strawberry-beds,  weed,  (fir  the  mould,  and  d refs. 
Artichokes,  drefs  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  Earth- 
up  your  peafe,  beans,  and  whatever  elfe  needs  it.  Stick 
peafe  in  time,  and  ftop  them,  or  not.  Graft  for  fruit- 
trees;  but  apples  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  Prune 
wall-trees  without  delay,  but  firft  vines.'  Hot-beds  care¬ 
fully  attend,  and  prepare  new  ones.  Prick  out  cauliflow¬ 
ers,  cabbages,  lettuces,  &c.  Sow  cauliflowers,  favoys, 
onions.  See.  radilhes,  the  fpindle-rooted ;  lettuces  of  all 
forts;  fmall  fallads.  In  the  firft  week,  alexanders,  afpa- 
ragus,  beets,  Hamburgh -parfley,  fall'afy,  fcorzonera,  fkir- 
rets,  finochio,  red-cabbage,  turnip-radi'fhes.  Second  and 
third  weeks  turnips,  on  heat,  and  in  open  ground,  and 
kidney-beans  on  heat,  or  a  warm  border.  Laft  week, 
brocoli,  early  purple.  Nafturtiums,  capficums,  love-ap¬ 
ples,  herbs  of  all  forts ;  ftrawberries,  particularly  the  al- 
pines.  Plant  potatoes,  and  Jerufalem  artichokes,  and 
other  things  as  laft  month. 

APRIL.— If  by  unfavourable  weather,  or  any  means, 
the  early  fpring-cropping  of  the -ground  has  been  pre¬ 
vented,  make  no  delay  to  finilh,  and  to  get  the  garden 
into  a  complete  ftate  of  cultivation.  As  this  month  is 
the  opening  of  fpring,  rake  and  clean  up  all  parts  neatly. 
Turf  fhould  now  be  laid,  and  edgings  of  the  borders 
put  in  order.  Finilh  pruning  and  grafting.  Make  hot¬ 
beds  in  due  time  for  fruiting  cucumbers,  melons,  ten¬ 
der  annuals,  Sec.  Peafe,  earth-up,  and  ftick  before  they 
droop.  Beans  in  bloflom,  crop  the  tops,  and  earth-up 
firmly.  Prick  out  celery,  and  plants  of  every  kind  when 
fit.  Sow  as  foon  as  poffible,  what  was  omitted  in  the 
laft  month.  Then,  falfafv,  fcorzonera,  pompions,  and 
gourds.  Late  favoys,  and  cauliflowers,  boorcole,  brocoli, 
and  Bruflels-fprouts.  Chou-milan ;  chardons ;  kidney- 
beans  ;  cabbages,  chiefly  the  large  fugar-loaf.  Herbs, 
culinary  and  medicinal.  Nafturtiums,  bafil,  on  h^at. 
Provide  alfo  fuccefuon-crops  of  cucumbers  and  melons. 
Peafe,  large  and  fmall.  Beans,  the  broad  forts.  Carrots, 
turnips,  celery,  lettuces,  finochio,  fpinach,  radilhes,  fmall 
fallading,  and  onions  to  draw  young.  Plant  afparagus, 
artichokes,  lettuces,  chives,  garlic,  rocambole,  and  fha¬ 
lots,  firft  week.  Cabbages,  early  and  late;  cauliflowers; 
kidney-beans  that  have  been  railed  on  heat ;  potatoes  for 
a  full  crop. 

MAY. — In  this  charming  month  we  gather  vegetables 
that  have  flood  the  winter,  and  been  the  care  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  months,  with  fome  of  the  early  produfls  of  fpring 
all’o  :  thus  it  is  the  hope  and  fruition. -of  reward  that 
fweetens  labour.  Therefore,  let  neatnefs  be  purfued 
throughout  the  garden  ;  deftroy  the  weeds  every  where, 
by  the  hand  or  hoe.  Water,  if  dry  weather,  new-plantecf 
trees,  fhrubs,  and  flowers,  ftrawberries,  cauliflowers,  Sc c. 
Thin  all  forts  of  feedling  crops.  Prick  out  lettuces,  ce¬ 
lery,  brocoli,  boorcole,  cauliflowers,  favoys,  cabbages, 
leeks,  See.  Earth-up  potatoes,  peafe,  beans,  cabbages,  ce¬ 
lery,  Sec.  Prepare  frefh  hot-beds  for  cucumbers  and  me- 
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Ions.  Regulate  the  wall-trees  and  vines,  and  prune  figs. 
Thin  the  fruit  that  is  fuperabundant  on  wall-trees.  Sow 
nafturtiums,  herbs,  and  tall  kidney-beans,  firft  week  ;  en¬ 
dive  and  purflane,  fecond  week  ;  cauliflowers  abou,t  the 
middle.  Alfo  fuccefllou- crops  of  cucumbers  for  picklers. 
Melons  for  mangoes.  Dwarf  kidney-beans,  celery,  ra- 
dillies,  turnips,  cabbages,  favoys,  brocoli,  peafe,  beans, 
finochio,  falfafy,  lcorzonera,  chardons,  fpinach,  lettuces, 
radilhes,  and  frnall  fallading,  chiefly  firft:  week.  Plant 
kidney-beans  that  have  been  forwarded  on  heat.  Cucum¬ 
ber  and  melons,  fecond  crop.  Cauliflowers,  favoys,  cab¬ 
bages,  coleworts,  celery  in  trenches,  artichokes,  potatoes, 
capiicums,  Sec.  Trees  and  flirubs  may  yet  fucceed  under 
good  management ;  but  the  chance  will  be  againfl  them. 
Propagate  herbs,  culinary  and  medicinal,  by  flips  and  cut¬ 
tings,  but  rather  the  latter.  For  fage  it  is  now  the  bell  time. 

JUNE. — In  this  month  the  gardener  begins  to  find  fome 
repofe  from  his  labour.  The  ground  is  now  fully  cropped, 
as  to  principals;  and  the  chief  bufinel’s  is  to  fee  that  the 
various  plants,  according  to  their  different  ages  of  growth, 
do  not  droop  for  want  of  the  neceflary  afliftance  of  cul¬ 
ture,  or  good  management.  Particularly  attend  to  trained 
trees,  to  regulate  them  before  they  get  into  dil'order,  which 
fhould  be  done  once  a-week.  Then  thin  by  the  hoe,  or 
hand,  all  forts  of  crops.  Prick  out  celery,  endive,  favoys, 
brocoli,  See.  Break  the  leaves  over  cauliflowers  Ihowing 
heads.  Earth-up  high  peafe,  beans,  See.  Stick  peafe,  and 
top  beans  when  in  full  bloom.  Cucumbers,  attend  duly, 
to  air,  water,  train,  Sec.  Melons,  ditto,  prune,  and  tile 
under  the  fruit.  Prune  wall-trees,  vines,  and  efpaliers. 
Afparagus,  finifli  cutting  before  Midfummer.  Sow  turnip- 
radifhes  of  all  forts,  but  chiefly  the  large  white  and  black 
Spanifh  for  autumn  ufe,  in  cool  ground.  Endive  for  a 
principal  crop.  Alfo  fucceflion-crops  of  celery,  brocoli, 
peafe,  broad  beans,  kidney-beans,  radifhes,  lettuces,  final] 
lallading,  purflane,  turnips,  cabbages,  carrots,  finochio,  and 
fpinach.  Plant  cucumbers  and  melons,  capiicums,  leeks, 
and  celery ;  cauliflowers,  brocoli,  boorcole,  favoys,  and 
cabbages.  Moift  weather  at  this  feafon  is  very  advantage¬ 
ous  for  pricking  out,  or  planting,  efculent  vegetables  ;  and 
it  mull;  not  be  neglefted  when  it  occurs. 

JULY. — The  garden  now,  if  it  has  been  duly  attended 
to,  abundantly  gratifies  the  fight,  the  tafte,  the  linell ;  and 
thole  who  have  the  pleafing  advantage  of  enjoying  it, 
fhould  be  extremely  fedulous  that  it  be  ftill  kept  in  order. 
Therefore  prepare  vacant  ground  for  cropping,  and  let  as 
little  of  it  as  poflible  lie  rude  and  unproduftive.  Let  not 
a  weed  appear.  Keep  the  gravel-walks,  grafs-plats,  and 
edgings,  in  nice  order.  Earth  up  peafe,  broad  and  kid¬ 
ney  beans,  celery,  cabbages,  Sec-  Blanch  white-beet,  let¬ 
tuce,  and  finochio.  Stick  peafe,  and  running  kidney- 
beans,  according  to  their  age.  Thin  all  fmall  crops  to 
their  due  diftances.  Prick  out  celery,  endive,  brocoli,  cab¬ 
bages,  Sec.  Gather  feeds  as  they  ripen,  left  the  heft  be 
loft;  and  herbs  for  drying,  gather  as  foon  as  in  flower. 
Take  up  garlic,  rocambole,  lhalots,  Sec.  Wall-trees  re¬ 
gulate,  and  occafionally  prune.  Vines  flop,  and  take  oft' 
the  fide  (hoots.  Inoculate  fruit-trees,  rofes,  &c.  .  Straw¬ 
berry  runners  take  off;  except  the  firft.  Sow  brocoli, 
firft  week,  for  late  ufe.  Endive,  winter-crop,  in  open 
ground.  Peafe  and  beans  may  yet  be  fown.  Kidney-beans, 
dwarfs,  firft  week.  Radilhes,  chiefly  tire  large  black  and 
white  Spanifh  turnip  forts..  Lettuces,  the  winter  forts. 
Spinach,  firft  week,  the  roundj  and  in  the  laft  week  the 
prickly-feeded.  Onions,  a  few  Welch,  and  Strafburgh, 
fecond  week.  Coleworts,  firft  week  for  winter",  laft  week 
for  l'p ring.  Turnips,  any  fort,  both  early  and  late  in  the 
month.  Plant  celery  at  fix  inches  ;  leeks  the  fame;  en¬ 
dive,  lettuces,  coleworts,  cabbages,  favoys,  brocoli,  boor- 
cole,  and  cauliflowers,  at  tw'o  feet,  or  more,  in  a  rich  foil. 
Propagate  herbs,  by  cuttings,  or  flips.  Trees  and  flirubs, 
by  laying  lhoots  of  the  prelent  year.  Slips  and  cuttings 
of  fome  lorts,  may  ftrike,  by  the  help  of  a  hand-glafs. 

AUGUST. — In  this  month  the  horticulturift  antici- 
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pates  the  products  of  the  future  year,  and  fows  various 
vegetables  in  autumn  to  ftand  the  winter,  for  fpring  and 
fummerufe;  fo  that,  in  this  refpect,  Auguft  is  an  im¬ 
portant  feafon  for  gardening-work,  and  the  Several  fowflngs 
fhould  be  regularly  made,  in  order  to  fuccefs.  Prick  out 
celery,  and  other  things,  as  winter-greens.  Earth-up  peafe, 
beans,  kidney-beans,  celery,  &c.  Blanch  endive,  beet, 
chardon,  finochio,  Sec.  Stake  tall  plants  which  are  Hand¬ 
ing  for  feed ;  and  gather  the  feed  as  it  ripefis.  Gather 
herbs  for  drying  juft  when  in  flow'er.  Take  up  lhalots, 
garlic,  rocambole,  &c.  Prune  grape-vines,  and  keep  in 
good  order.  Gather  fruit  before  the  fun  has  fhone  long 
upon  it.  Mat  up  currants  and  goofeberries  for  late  ufe. 
Strawberries  clear  from  runners,  weeds,  Sec.  Pickling-cu- 
cumbers  gather  twice  a-week.  Melons,  prune,  train,  and 
water  fparingly.  Sow  coleworts  in  the  firft  week;  cab¬ 
bages  in  the  fecond ;  cauliflowers  in  the  third.  Onions,  a 
full  crop,  and  a  few  Strafburgh  in  a  warm  border,  firft 
week.  Lettuces,  at  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  of 
the  month.  Small  fallading,  in  a  fhady  place.  Chervil  and 
American  crefs,  fecond  week.  Kidney-beans,  dwarf,  on 
a  warm  border,  firft  week.  Spinach '  round,  firft  week, 
prickly  third  week;  the  former  at  broadcaft,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  in  drills.  Turnips, firft  or  fecond  week.  Carrots,  ditto. 
Herbs,  firft  veek.  Plant  leeks,  celery,  lettuces,  endive, 
cabbages,  coleworts,  late  brocoli,  and  boorcole,  as  laft 
month.  Strawberries,  and  herbs  culinary  and  medicinal, 
towards  the  end  of  the  month,  that  they  may  be  well 
rooted  before  winter.  Propagate  trees  and  flirubs,  by 
laying  young  fhoots  in  fine  rich  earth,  and  keep  the 
ground  clean  about  them. 

SEPTEMBER. — This  is  the  principal  harveft-month 
of  the  gardener,  when  the  feeds  of  the  molt  ufeful  efculents 
are  to  be  gathered,  the  haulm  cleared,  and  preparations 
made  for  the  enfuing  "year’s  crops.  Nov/  prepare  ground 
for  planting  flirubs.  Gather  the  different  fruits,  and  ftore 
them  well.  Grapes  tie  up  in  gauze  or  crape.  Figs  keep 
in  clofe  training  to  ripen  the  fruit.  Pickling-cucumbers 
gather  before  they  get  fpotted.  Melons  carefully  protect 
from  cold  and  wet.  Herb-beds  clear  and  drefs.  Naftur¬ 
tiums  gather  before  ripe  for  pickling.  Onions,  being  dry 
and  hard,  take  in.  Gaelic,  lhalots,  and  rocambole,  tie  up; 
and  ftore.  Seeds,  fitch  as  are  well  dried,  drefs  and  put  up. 
Sow  fpinach,  turnips,  Welch  onions,  and  endive,  firft 
week,  for  late  fpring  ufe.  Radifhes  of  all  lorts,  but  chiefly 
the  large  black  turnip.  Small  fallading  under  glafs ;  corn- 
fallad,  chervil,  and  forrel.  Plant,  as  before,  coleworts, 
endive,  cabbages,  favoys,  brocoli,  boorcole,  Bruffels 
fprouts,  chou-milan,  and  celery;  alfo  lettuces  on  dry 
warm  ground.  Herbs,  pot  and  medicinal,  from  parted 
roots,  or  offsets.  Shaiots,  garlic,  See.  Strawberries,  any 
time  this  month.  Shrubs,  begin  to  plant  towards  the  end; 
alfo  entrants,  goofeberries,  and  rafpberries.  Propagate 
flirubs  by  laying  young  fhoots  ;  and  cuttings  may  be 
planted  of  goofeberries,  currants,  laurels,  honeyfuckles, 
See.  towards  the  end. 

OCTOBER. — This  is  the  chief  month  of  the  year  for 
planting  trees,  flirubs,  Sec.  No  part  of  it  fhould  be  loft, 
in  either  working  the  ground -well  for  the  purpofe,  or 
putting  in  the*  plants  without  delay.  Early  planting,  if 
the  ground  is  fit,  is  of  much  conference.  Efculents  are 
now  alfo  to  have  their  winter-quarters  provided  them  as 
foon  as  pofilbfe,  left  the  weather  fhouid  prove  bad.  Dig, 
dung,  trench,  and  drain,  your  ground  thoroughly.  Prick 
out  cabbages  for  winter  or  lpring  planting.  Blanch  celery 
and  finochio  by  earthing;  endive,  beef,  and  chardons,  by 
tying.  Afparagus-beds  and  feedlings,  drefs,  fecond  week. 
Strawberries,  if  not  before,  drefs  out  of  hand.  Rafpberries, 
drefs,  and  plant  coleworts  between  them.  Seeds  and  fruits 
gather  carefully,  and  houle  well.  Dig.  up,  and  ftore  clean 
and  dry,  carrots,  potatoes,  parfnips,  Jerufalem  artichokes, 
Sec.  Herb-beds  drefs  at  this  time.  Vines,  wall-trees,  Sec. 
regulate,  if  not  fully  prune.  Sow  beans,  mazagan,  third 
and  fourth  week.  Peafe,  ditto,  early  forts.  Lettuces,  firft 
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week,  in  a  warm  horde  *.  Small  fallading,  under  glafs. 
Radiihes,  early  purple  Ihort-top,  or  early  Sandwich,  will 
fucceed  in  a  Couth '  afpefh  Carrots,  a  few  early  horn,  in 
a  warm  border,  may  be  tried.  Plant  Anjou  cabbage,  and 
boorcole.  Brocoli,  a  few. plants,  firft  week,  for  lateft 
fpring  ufe.  Coleworts,  firft'  week.  Cabbages,  any  time. 
Endive  and  celery,  firft  week,  for  late  fpring  ufe.  Cauli¬ 
flowers,  fettle  foon.  Lettuces,  lhalots,  garlic,  rocambole, 
in  dry  ground.  Wall-trees,  and  other  lhrfibs,  any  time; 
but  ever-greens  the  firft  week.  Layers  of  trees  and  fnrubs 
made  laft  year  being  rooted,  take  up,  and  plant  out  for 
good.  Propagate  trees  and  flirubs  by  fuckers;  and  by 
layers  of  the  young  wood,  rofes,  jafmines,  bay,  laurel, 
Iaurtiftinus,  vines,  figs,  filberts,  codlins,  mulberries;  &c. 
By  cuttings  or  flips,  goofeberries,  currants,  barberry,  jaf¬ 
mines,  honey-fuckles,  laurels,  box,  &c. 

NOVEMBER. — This  is  moft  commonly  the  principal 
month  for  planting,  though  October  is  by  far  the  beft: 
but,  if  not  then  done,  it  will  not  be  now  proper  to  delay  it. 
The  leaves  not  being  off  fhouid  be  no  obftacle.  Now  anti¬ 
cipate  winter,  foas  to  put  all  things  in  order,  and  furniih  the 
ground  early.  Vacant  ground,  dig,  manure,  trench,  hoe. 
Weed  crops  of  fpinach,  winter  onions,  &c.  Cucuinber  and 
melon  earth,  ftore  up  in  dry  time.  Dig  up  carrots,  potatoes, 
Jerusalem  artichokes,  and  parftnips.  Alfo,  when  in  dan-, 
ger  of  froft,  fome  red  beet,  fcorzonera,  falfify,  Ikirrets, 
Hamburgh  parfley,  leeks,  turnip-radifhes,  and  horfe-ra- 
difh,  all  of  them  may  be  preferved  .awhile  in  a  cellar,  or 
longer  in  dry  fand.  Fruit,  lateft  forts,  gather  in  the  firft 
week;  and  examine  that  already  houfed.  Prune  all  trees, 
except  figs,  but  cherries  the  firft.  Cauliflowers  under 
glaffes  attend  to,  and  thofe  in  head  break  the  leaves  over. 
This  vegetable,  and  brocoli,  may  be  taken  up  when  in 
profpeft  of  froft,  and  laid  in  a  cellar,  where  they  will  keep 
perhaps  a  month ;  but  tie  the  leaves  together  at  the  tops 
with  yarn,  or  a  hay-band.  Sow  carrots,  early  horn.  Beans 
and  peafe  the  firft  week,  for  a  principal  early  crop.  Plant 
celery  yet,  and  endive  ridged.  Coleworts  and  cabbages, 
in  the  firft  week.  Wall-trees,  and  others.  Shrubs,  de- 
*®ciduous;  but  not  ever-greens.  Strawberries,  upon  ne- 
ceflity,  but  do  it  the  firft  week.  Propagate  as  laft  month, 
by  fuckers,  flips,  divifions,  cuttings,  of  various  forts,  and 
layers,  as  rofes,  &c. 

DECEMBER. — Though  the  garden  is  now  no  longer 
a  decorated  fcene,  yet  it  affords  many  things  of  promile, 
which  demand  attention ;  and  which  the  induftrious  hor- 
ticuiturift  will  feduloufly  forward  for  the  coming  year. 

•In  order  to  this,  guard  againft  froft  by  every  poifible 
means.  All  vacant  ground  clean,  dung,  rough-dig,  or 
trench.  Hot-beds  prepare  and  manage  the  materials  for. 
Compofts  incorporate  well  by  turning  over.  Orchards 
prune  and  drefs,  dig,  or  plough  the  foil.  Prune  wall 
pear-trees,  efpaliers,  and  fhrubs.  Drain  the  wet  from 
orchard,  garden,  liurfery,  See.  Sow  beans,  peafe,  radifhes, 
lettuces,  under  glafs  in  a  warm  border  ;  fmall  fallad,  as 
crefs,  muftavd,  and  lap-lettuce,  on  a  flight  heat.  Thus 
the  old  year  with  its  produce  dies  away,  to  be  renovated 
in  improved  products  by  the  new  one. 

Of  the  NURSERY. 

By  means  of  a  nursery,  trees  are  ready  upon  the  fpot, 
to  be  tranfplanted  without  damage  to  the  roots  from  being 
long  out  of  the  ground  ;  and,  the  climate  and  foil  being 
the  fame  in  which  they  are  railed,  and  are  to  grow  and  to 
Fruit,  there  is  a  fort  of  certainty  of  fuccefs,  that  could  not 
otherwife  be  had.  There  is  alfo  a  great  advantage  in  raif-  ' 
ing  trees,  in  a  very  material  point,  in  an  affurance  of 
having  fruit  that  we  know  we  like,  by  getting  grafts,  or 
buds,  from  trees  of  which  we  have  tafted  and  admired 
the  fruit. 

In  a  nurfery,  flocks  may  be  raifed  for  fruit-trees,  flirubs 
propagated  by  fuckers,  flips,  and  cuttings,  and  flowers  of 
the  biennial  and  perennial  forts  may  be  fown,  bulbous 
offsets  planted,  and  thus  3  flock  may  be  readily  provided 
for  furriifhing  any  part  of  the  pieafure-groimd.  For  all 
¥ol.  X.  No,  67  l, 
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or  fome  of  thefe  objeftsj  a  fpot  fhouid. at  ail' events  be  al¬ 
lotted,  if  it  were  only  the  cool  corner  of  a  large  garden, 
having  a  good  foil. 

Suckers,  flips,  and  cuttings  of  any  kind,  fhouid  be  at¬ 
tended  to  for  forming  a  proper  head  ;  fhorfcening  the  fhoots, 
and  keeping  a  Clear  Item  below,  and.  the  roots  free  front 
fuckers.  Two  years  commonly  fit  fuckers  for  planting 
out,  and  three  years  flips  and  cuttings.  ,  Seedlings  of  the 
choicer  fruits  are  beft  raifed  in  pots. 

A  nurfery  fhouid  be  laid  out  ip  to  beds  of  about  four 
feet  wide,  with  alleys  of  about  two;  and  thus  all  the  work 
of  it  will  be  done  conveniently,  and  the  plants  will  have 
free  air  to  ftrengthen  them.  In  the  alleys  may  be  buried 
fome  dung,  which  will  be  at  hand,  and  ufeful,  when  well 
rotted  by  time  and  turning  over,  to  drefs  the  beds  as  they 
may  need  it. 

Stocks  for  grafting  fruit  are  raifed  from  fuckers  of 
plums,  cherries,  codiins,  crabs,  pears,  and  quinces;  and 
fometimes  from  cuttings  of  codlins  and  quinces;  but 
thofe  flocks  raifed  from  feeds  and  ftones  are  much  beft, 
if  we  ccnfult  freedom  of  growth.  If  l'ucker-ftocks  grow 
ever  fo  well,  they  are  apt  to  put  forth  i’uckers,  which  is 
not  only  a  troublefome  circumftance,  but  exhaufts  a  tree, 
and  prevents  fruitfulnefs.  It  is  to  be  underftood,  that 
the  graft  will  in  fome  meafure  paytake'of  the  nature  of 
the  flock ;  therefore  foft  mealy  fruit  ought  to  be  propa¬ 
gated  on  auftere  ftocks,  and  the  contrary;  tender  deli¬ 
cious  fruits,  deligned  for  forcing,  Ihould  always  be  on 
lmart-flavoured’  ftocks,  or  they  become  infipid. 

Though  crab-ftocks  -for  apples  are  moftly  uied,  yet  the 
ripe  black  feeds  of  any  other  linart-eating.  apple  may  be 
fown,  either  in  autumn  or  fpring  ;  low  in  October  or  No¬ 
vember;  and,  if  this  flawing  fails,  the  enfuing  fpring  may¬ 
be  adopted,  towards  the  end  of  February.  At  thefe  times, 
the  well-ripened  feeds  of  pears,  or  ftones  of  plums  or 
cherries,  may  be  fown.  The  ftones  of  any  fort  of  plum 
(damfons  excepted)  produce  ftocks  for  apricots,  peaches, 
and  nectarines ;  and,  though  the  white  forts  are  commonly- 
preferred,  the  red  wheat-plum  is  excellent  for  the  apricot; 
of  black  plums  the  mufeie  is  thought  the  beft. 

Thofe  feeds  or  ftones  that  are  faved  early,  or  are  to  be 
kept  through  the  winter  for  fpring-fowing,  Ihould  be  pre¬ 
ferved  from  air  in  dry  fand:  let  them  be  put  in  a  box 
layer  upon  layer,  three  or  four  courles,  covering  the  top 
three  inches,  and  guard  againft  mice.  Nuts,  acorns,  and 
chefnuts,  are  put  in  the  ground  at  the  fame  time,  as  alfo 
the  feeds  of  various  forts  of  flirubs  and  foreft-trees.  The 
tenderer  forts  of  flirubs  and  trees  are  indeed  beft  fown  in 
March,  or  beginning  of  April ;  and  a  gentle  hot-bed  would 
be  of  advantage,  to  bring  up  the  feeds  with  certainty. 
The  feeds  or  kernels  of  apples  and  pears  may  be  fown  in 
drills  a  full  inch  deep,  a  foot  afunder,  and  fcattered  thinly 
in  them,  preffmg  the  ground  a  little  to  them;  or  fow  at 
broadcaft.  But  take  care  not  to  ufe  the  feeds  of  fruit 
that  has  grown  on  a  hollow  tree,  for  they  will  rarely 
vegetate. 

The  ftones  of  any  fruit  fhouid  be  fown  at  near  two 
inches  depth;  and  nuts,  &c.  at  three  or  four.  Stones  and 
nuts  muft  be  fet  thin,  with  the  Email  end  upwards;  for 
here  the  flioot  pufhes  out.  If  the  beds  are  fown  all  over, 
cover  the  feed  with  mould  previoufly  drawn  afide  in  the 
alleys;  but  drills  have  the  neatelt  appearance,  and  fome 
little  ufe  may  be  made  of  the  fpaces  between  them  the 
firft  year.  Prepare  the  beds  by  digging  the  foils  well  to 
a  full  foot  in  depth,  and  let  the  iurface  be  made  fine; 
thus  will  the  roots  ftrike  down  freely  to  preferve  them- 
felves  from  drought,  wet  will  drain  away,  and  the  young 
plants  pulh  ftraight  upward;  four-feet  beds  are  beft. 

During  the  firit  year,  they  ihould  he  kept  moderately 
cool,  by  watering  in  dry  leafons,  or  laying  mofs,  or  fome 
fhort  litter,  over  the  beds.  And  as  to  weeding,  though 
they  muft  not  lie  fmothered,  yet  fome  fmall  weeds  may  be 
fullered  to  grow  in  lummei',as  they  help  to  lhade  the  plants, 
and  keep  the  ground  cool.  Seedling  trees  are  very  apt  to 
fuller  by  drought.  Thin  them  in  the  fummer,  after  rain, 
from  two  inches  to  three  or  four  afunder,  according  to 
5  M  their 
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*heir  nature;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  thin  to  from  nine 
inches  to  a  footafunder:  thofe  drawn  may  be  planted  out 
at  the  lame  diftance;  and  thofe  left  ihould  be  re-planted 
the  fecond  year,  left  the  roots  ftrike  too  much  downwards. 
The  firft  winter  they  ought  to  be  protected  from  fevere 
f'rofts,  by  feme  light  dry  litter,  which  remove  in  mild 
weather. 

Stocks  defigned  to  grow  for  full  ftandards  Ihould  be 
fet  in  rows,  three  or  four  feet  afunder,  and  at  one  foot 
and  a  half  in  the  rows  ;  or,  if  fet  at  the  before-mentioned 
diftances,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  again,  another  year  or 
two,  wider.  Rows  for  dwarfs  need  not  be  lo  far  afunder 
as  thofe  for  ftandards :  but,  before  they  are  planted,  the  fide- 
fhoots  rnuft  be  trimmed  off,  and  the  tap-roots  ihortened, 
in  order  to  procure  a  clean  ftraight  ftem,  and  a  full  root. 

The  fecond  year,  in  October,  thofe  left  at  about  a  foot 
diftance  in  the  rows,  may  either  be  taken  up  and  re-plant- 
ec!,  cutting  the  tap  to  make  bufhy  roots,  or,  taking  out 
every  other,/ left  to  grow  of  a  fize  fit  to  graft,  or  inoculate, 
as  they  ftand.  Stocks  of  any  kind  will  be  three  or  four 
years  growing,  or  two  or  three  from  planting  out,  before 
they  are  fit  for  grafting;  and,  if  ftrong  ftocks  are  wanted, 
more  time  will  be  neceflary:  the  rule  of  fubftance  may  be 
from  a  quarter  to  an  inch,  or  more,  in  diameter.  As 
dwarf-trees  are  grafted,  or  inoculated,  within  five  or  fix 
inches  of  the  ground,  much  lefs  ftocks  will  do  for  them 
than  for  ftandard-trees,  which  are  grafted  at  fo-many  feet 
high,  if  for  fuil-fized  trees.  Stocks  that  are  naturally  of 
a  flow  growth,  are  coveted  for  dwarf-trees,  that  they  may 
not  mount  the  wall,  fill  the  efpalier,  or  increafe  to  a  large 
head  too  faft.  So  for  apples,  inftead  of  crab-ftocks,  which 
are  commonly  of  free  growth,  thofe  raifed  from  the  feeds 
of  the  paradife-apple  are  recommended,  as  growing  dwarf. 

For  pears,  dwarf-ftocks  are  railed  from  quince-cuttings, 
layers,  or  fuckers;  but,  as  quince- fiioots  are  commonly  of 
a  weak  and  crooked  growth,  the  ftocks  from  pear-feeds 
are  moftly  ufed.  But  fuckers  may  be  obtained  from  pears, 
quinces,  & c.  by  cutting  down  an  old  tree  within  a  foot 
of  the  ground  ;  and  thefe,  being  planted  out  for  a  year  or 
two,  become  good  ftocks.  If  the  fuckers,  or  Ihoots,  lie 
high,  bhey  may  be  earthed  up  to  induce  them  to  ftrike. 
But  fuckers  will  be  often  forced,  by  only  cutting  oft’  the 
top  of  an  old  tree,  which  is  an  experiment  to  be  recom¬ 
mended,  in  pears  particularly,  as  there  will  be  formed  a. 
new  head,  and  an  opportunity  given'  to  graft  for  a  better 
fort.  And,  if  there  are  no  fuckers,  there  may  be  low- 
placed  Ihoots,  proper  for  layers,  of  thofe  trees  that  will 
thus  ftrike;  and  moft  trees  will,  if  not  the 'firft,  perhaps 
the  fecond  year. 

Stocks  from  fuckers,  for  dwarf  plums  and  cherries,  are 
often  better  than  thofe  raifed  from  ftones,  as  being  lefs 
free  in  their  growth ;  and  the  common  red  cherry  and  the 
black  are  to  be  preferred  for  ftocks,  whether  as  to  fuckers 
or  feedlings.  If  fuckers  of  any  tree  grow  at  a  proper  dil¬ 
tance  from  the  parent  ftock,  they  may  be  grafted  or  ino¬ 
culated  without  removal,  till  wanted  to  plant  out  for 
fruiting.  Suckers  that  are  for  ftocks  Ihould  always  be 
planted  out  inautumn,  and  ftand  twelve  months  at  leaft  be¬ 
fore  they  are  ufed.  Apricots,  peaches,  and  nectarines,  are 
grafted  by  inoculation  on  plum-ftocks,  on  thofe  railed  from 
ftones;  but  for  apricots  it  hardly  fignifies.  Figs,  quinces, 
and  mulberries,  are  raifed  from  fuckers,  layers,  and  cut¬ 
tings,  without  grafting ;  but  from  layers  is  the  belt,  me¬ 
thod,  being  more-  fure  than  cuttings,  and  more  fruitful 
than  fuckers  ;  and  in  one  year  they  will  be  rooted.  The 
tea  foil  for  both  cuttings  and  layers  is  October,  though 
Febz'uary  is  rather  better  for  the  fig.  The  layers  from  fig- 
trees  mull  not  be  taken  off  till  the  beginning  of  March, 
for  when  planted  in  autumn  they  are  apt  to  die  ;  let  other 
layers,  however,  be  then  removed.  Medlars  are  grafted  on 
pear,  or  crab,  or  fervice-tree,  ftocks ;  but  more  commonly 
upon  white-thorn  ftocks,  though  the  fruit  is  not  reckoned 
fo  good. 

Grape-vines  are  generally  raifed  from  cuttings  and  lay¬ 
ers,  lometiines  from  buds,  either  in  autumn  or  fpring  > 
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but  for  cuttings  rather  the  latter;  and,  if  the  vines  a re 
pruned  in  February,  or  before,  lay  the  cuttings  by  in  dry 
mould  or  fand,  till  March  or  April.  Place  the  layers  in 
the  ground,  about  four  or  five  inches  deep,  leaving  two 
or  three  eyes  out.  The  cuttings  ihould  have  three  in  the 
ground,  and  only  one  or  two  out,  or  be  about  a  foot  or 
fifteen  inches  long,  and  placed  a  little  ailant ;  choofe  the 
ihorteft  jointed.  Cuttings  'ihould  have  a  knot  of  the  old 
wood  at  bottom,  for  thofe  cut  off  above,  though  they  may 
ftrike,  will  not  produce  fo  good  or  fruitful  plants  ;  they 
are  alfo  beft  taken  from  the  lower  part  of  the  tree,  the 
wood  there  being  the  moft  ripened.  Vines  are  beft  raifed 
where  they  are  to  grow,  by  opening  a  hole,  and  placing 
two  cuttings  in,  one  of  which  is  likely  to  anfwer.  Keep 
it  to  one  ilioot,  and  cut  down  to  two  eyes  in  autumn. 
'Keep  to  two  ihoots  the  next  funrmer,  and  prune  down  to 
two  or  three  eyes  in  autumn,  and  then  the  vine  will  pro¬ 
ceed  with  vigour,  and  bear  well. 

Chefiiuts  are  raifed  by  fowing  thofe  that  are  imported,, 
three  inches  deep,  and  four  afunder,  in  rows  fix  inches 
apart;  where  growing  two  years,  let  them  be  planted  out 
half  a  yard  apart,  in  rows  a  yard  afunder:  When  five  or 
fix  feet  high,  they  may  be  moved  where  they  are  to  remain. 
If  the  feed  is  good,  it  will  fink  in  water. 

Walnuts  are  railed  from  well-ripened  nuts,  fown  either 
in  autumn  or  fpring ;  and  if  the  latter,  which  may  be  ra¬ 
ther  beft,  preferve  the  nuts  in  their  outer  coats,  in -dry 
fand.  Thefe  trees  are  beft  but  once  moved,  and  their 
tap-root  preferved,  if  for  timber,  with  the  head  as  entire 
as  pofiible  ;  but,  if  for  fruit,  the  tap-root  ihould  be  ihort- 
ened,  to  prevent  the  tree  mounting,  and  the  head  may  be 
cut,  to  accommodate  it  to  the  root,  as  to  fize.  The  wal¬ 
nut  prefers  a  dry  foil,  and  if  gravelly  it  does  beft;  and,, 
though  walnut-trees  are  many  years  before  they  come  to 
bear,  yet,  if  it  were  only  for  the  wood,  pofterity  would 
have  reafon  to  commend  the  planter  of  them- 

Filberts  are  railed  from  nuts,  or  fuckers,  and  layers,  the 
latter  of  which  is  the  beft  method  ;  or  they  may  be  grafted 
on  the  common  nut-tree.  The  nuts  fown  in  autumn,  or 
kept  dry  in  fend  till  February,  produce  fine  trees,  but 
generally  differ  a  little  from  the  forts  fown,  and  make  a 
variety  generally  for  the  worfe. 

Currants  and  goofeberries  are  raifed  principally  from 
fuckers,  flips,  and  cuttings,  but  beft  from  the  latter.  When 
from  feed,  it  is  with  a  view  of  obtaining  varieties  ;  and 
hence  the  many  forts  of  goofeberries  now  offered  by  nur- 
ferymen.  Chufe  cuttings,  or  flips,  of  the  laft  year’s  wood, 
from  fruitful  trees,  about  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  and  fet 
them  four  or  five  in  the  ground,  half  a  yard  afunder; 
train  them  to  one  ihoot,  or  at  the  moft  two, the  firft  year,  . 
and  in  the  next  feafon  head  them  down  to  fix  or  i even 
eyes,  when  a  fine  head  will  be  formed  the  following  year, 
and  in  the  autumn  they  may  be  moved  where  they  are 
deftined  to  fruit. 

Barberries  are  raifed  from  fuckers,  layers,  .cuttings,  or 
feed  fown  in  autumn  or  fpring.  The  latter  mode  of  pro¬ 
pagation  produces  the  fin  eft  fa  rubs,  with  the  largeft  fruit  ; 
though  it  is  feldom  praflifed,  fuckers  being  generally 
plenty.  Rafpberries  are  almoft  univerfally  propagated 
from  fuckers,  being  always  abundant;  and  as  this  faves  a 
year,  and  feed  produces  varieties  not  always  defirable, 
lowing  is.  not  very  commonly  adopted  in  railing  this  fpe- 
cies  of  fruit. 

Strawberries  are  raifed  from,  feeds,  offsets',  and  runners, 
but  almoft  univerfally  from  the  laft;  plants  from  feed  pro¬ 
duce  the  largeft  fruit,  and  fometimes  a  variety  that  is 
highly  fuperior  to  the  original.  It  ihould  be  fown  in 
pots  or  boxes,  in  March  or  April.  This  method  is  par¬ 
ticularly  to  be  recommended  for  the  alpine,  chufing  the 
largeft  and  moft  conical  fruit  for  feed.  The  young  offsets 
of  the  prefent  year,  (lipped  in  autumn,  or  thofe  of  the 
laft  year  flipped  in  fpring,  will  do  for  plants  ;  but  the  firft- 
runners  are  more  commonly  and  properly  ufed  ;  and,  to 
have  thefe  fine,  the  runners  beyond  Ihould  be  pinched  off 
in  time.  Offsets,  early  in  fpring,  and  forward  runners  in 
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fummer,  maybe  planted  out  in  cool  ground,  at  fix  inches 
diftance,  by  way  of  a  nurfery,  in  order  for  making  new 
plantations  towards  the  end  of  September,  or  in  Oftober. 
This  is  thought  a  good  way,  though  it  is  feldom  p  raft;  feci. 
The  common  method  is  to  let  the  runners  remain  till 
September,  and  then,  as  early  in  the  month  as  may  be,  to- 
drefs  the  beds,  and  feleft  the  ftrong  and  moll  buffiy- rooted 
lets  for  forming  new  beds.  It  would*  however,  be  an  ad¬ 
vantage,  both  to  the  old  llools  and  the  young  plants,  to 
fuffer  only  the  firft  or  fecond  runners  to  remain  for  that 
pnrpofe. 

'In  the  management  of  a  nurfeiy,  the  young  plants  of 
trees  and  Ibrubs  Ihould  be  dug  round  once  a-year,  by  a 
downright  cut  of  a  lharp  fpade,  a  little  diftance  from  the 
Hems,  nearer  or  farther  off  according  to  their  age,  to 
Ihorten  draggling  roots,  and  produce  new  ones  more  at 
home  :  let  this  be  done  in  Oftober  or  February;  the  for- 
n  .:r  time  is  bell  for  the  older  plants,  and  the  latter  for 
young  ones.  The  made  alfo  may  be  drove  under  them  to 
cut  off  t  he  tap-roots,  where  it  is  not  an  objeft  to  preferve 
them.  By  this  praftice  a  good  full  bulhy  root  will  be 
ob  ined,  fitting  plants  for  a  profperous  removal;  but  it 
ill  >ui  oe  done  year  before  tranfplanting  ;  it  alfo  im- 
pr  ves  the  foil.  Ever-greens  in  particular  would  be  fafer 
to  move,  being  thus  treated;  and,  if  only  to  be  moved 
from  one  part  of  the  ground  to  another,,  balls  of  earth  in 
thi.  cafe  will  hold  well  to  them.  Immediately  after  the 
operation,  a  thorough  watering  will  be  proper  to  fettle 
the  earth  to  the  roots,  except  the  ground  be  quite  moilt ; 
but' this  work  of  digging  a  nurfery  is  bell  done  when  the 
ground  is  dry. 

Of  the  FORCING  or  HOT-HOUSE. 

It  is  not  known  to  what  nation  or  people  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  the  difcovery  of  the  art  of  accelerating  the 
growth  of  efculent  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  of  ripening 
them  before  their  accuftomed  time,  by  fubjefting  them 
to  the  operation  of  heat,  in  imitation  of  that  of  the  fun. 
In  the  eailern  countries,  where  the  genial  warmth  of  the 
climate  affords  two  or  three  harvells  'within  the  year,  and 
furnifhes  fpontaneous  fucceilions  of  the  fined  fruits  and 
vegetables,  fuch  an  invention  could  not  be  of  the  lmalleft 
utility ;  it  mull  therefore  have  had  its  rife  in  fome  of  the 
nations  of  Europe,  where  the  climate  is  ever  more  or  lefs 
variable  and  uncertain. 

From  the  evidence  of  Martial,  lib.  viii.  68,  we  learn 
that  the  Romans  were  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  hot- 
lioufes  ;  but  whether  they  borrowed  or  not  the  idea  from 
the  Greeks,  does  no  where  appear.  Tiberius  Csefar,  who 
was  fond  of  cu'cumbers,  had  them  in  his  garden  through¬ 
out  the  year  by  means  of  iloves,  where  they  were  grown 
in  boxes,  wheeled  out  in  fine  weather,  and  replaced  in  the 
nights,  or  in  cold  weather.  Pliny,  xix.  23.  Flues  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  well  acquainted  with  ;  they  did  not  ufe  open 
fires  in  their  apartments  as  we  do,  but  in  the  colder  coun¬ 
tries  they  always  had  flues  under  the  floors  of  their  apart¬ 
ments.  Mr.  Lyfons  found  the  flues,  and  the  fire-place 
from  whence  they  received  heat,  in  the  Roman  villa  he 
has  deferibed  in  Gloucefterfhire  ;  in  the  baths  alfo,  which 
no  good  houfe  could  be  without,  flues  were  ufed  to  com¬ 
municate  a  large  proportion  of  heat  for  their  fudatories, 
or  fweating-apartments.  The  article  with  which  their 
windows  were  glazed,  was  talc,  or  what  we  call  Mufcov.y 
glafs,  ( Mica  membranacea  -,)  from  its  ufe  it  was  called  lapis 
fpecularis ;  and  fo  common  was  the  ufe  of  this  material  for 
windows,  that  the  glazier,  or  perfon  who  fitted  the  panes, 
had  the  name  of  Specularius. 

In  Martial’s  Epigrams,  (obferves  fir  Jofeph  Banks,) 
the  following  remarks  prefent  themfelves-.  The  firll  de- 
feribes  a  peach-houfe :  the  word  pale,  which  feems  meant 
as  a  ridicule  upon  the  praftice,  gives  reafon  for  this  fup- 
pofition  ;  we  ail  know  that  peaches  grown  under  glafs, 
cannot  be  endowed  either  with  colour  or  with  flavour, 
nnlefs  they  are  expofed  by  the  removal  of  the  lights,  from 
the  time  of  their  taking  their  fecond  fvvell,  after  Honing, 
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to  the  direft  rays  of  the  fun ;  if  this  is  not  ftriftly  at¬ 
tended  to,  the  beft  forts  will  be  only  pale-green  when 
ripe,  and  not  better  than  a  turnip  in  point  of  flavour; 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  a  Roman  hot-houfe  ihould,  in 
the  infan  -y  of  the  invention,  be  furnifhed  with  moveable 
lights,  as  ours  are. 

The  fecond  epigram  of  Martial  refers  plainly  to  a  grape- 
houfe,  but  it  does  not  feem  to  have  been  calculated  to 
force  the  crop  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  natural  one  5 
it  is  more  likely  to  have  been  contrived  for  the  purpofe 
of  fecuring  a  late  crop,  which  may  have  been  managed 
by  deitroying  the  firll  fet  of  bloom,  and  encouraging  the 
vines  to  produce  a  fecond.  The  laft  line  of  the  epigram, 
which  Hates  the  office  of  the  houfe  to  be  that  of  compelling 
the  winter  to  produce  autumnal  fruits,  leads  much  to  this 
opinion. 

Next  to  the  Romans,  the  French  appear  to  have  been 
the  earliefl  in  the  ufe  of  hot-houfes.  The.  firll  noticed 
were  eflabliffied  in  the  royal  gardens  at  Anet,  by  order  of 
Francis  I.  and  it  appears  that  Henry  IV.  had  open  ar¬ 
cades  erefted  to  face  the  fouthern  fun,  for  accelerating 
the  early  growth  of  peafe.  And  yet  la  Quintinie,  who 
formed  the  fuperb  kitchen-garden  at  Verlailles,  had  f’carce- 
ly  in  his  time  made  any  farther  advances;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  fruits  and  flowers  were  at  that  time  brought 
by  poll  from  Provence  to  Louis  XIV.  for  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  his  court.  Fagon,  at  the  Jardin-des-plantes  at 
Paris,  was  the  firft  who  caufed  glazed  faffies  to  be  con- 
ftrufted  for  the  proteftion  and  growth  of  foreign  plants, 
which,  for  want  of  fufficient  light,  could  not  flouriffi  in 
the  green-lioufes  built  for  orange-trees,  fuch  as  the  fu¬ 
perb  orangerie  at  Verlailles.  To  thofe  faffies  were  added 
Iloves  and  furnaces.  But  thefe  methods  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  applied  to  forcing  fruit,  till  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV. 

We  are  affured  that  an  Englifhman,  named  Gordon, 
was  the  firft  who  made  experiments  of  this  kind,  in  con- 
fequence  of  obferving  that  a  vine-branch,  which  acci¬ 
dentally  entered  between  two  fafhes  of  a  window,  put  out 
leaves  long  before  the  reft  of  the  ftem,  and  that  the  forced 
grapes  it  produced  ripened  better.  Hence  is  faid  to  have 
arifen  all  the  hot-houfe  faffies,  the  frame-lights,  hand- 
glaffes,  or  covers  formed  of  finall  panes  of  glafs  joined  to¬ 
gether  in  leaden  frames,  and  thofe  formed  of  large  plate - 
glafs.  At  length  Richard  Senior  built  both  for  himfelf 
at  St.  Germain,  and  afterwards  for  the  French  king  at 
Trianon,  hot-houfes,  in  which  were  feen,  for  the  firft 
time  in  France,  peaches,  cherries,  plums,  itrawberries, 
apricots,  and  vines,  bearing  fruit  in  the  depth  of  winter; 
and  lilacs,  rofes,  honeyfuckles,  feringas,  hyacinths,  nar- 
ciffufes,  and  other  flowers,  in  full  bloom. 

And  hefie  it  is  pleafing  and  curious  to  remark,  in  what 
a  Angular  manner  plants  adjuil  themfelves  to  the  feafon 
of  the  year,  nay  to  the  hour  of  the  day,  and  become 
inured  by  artificial  heat  and  gentle  degrees  to  a  foreign 
climate.  Near  the  pole  they  are  later  in  growth,  and  ri¬ 
pen  fo  much  the  quicker,  as  the  lummer  arrives  more 
late,  and  operates  more  forcibly.  Plants  that  grow  in 
fouthern  countries,  v/hen  brought  to  Europe,  ripen  later 
the  firft  year,  as  they  wait  for  the  fun  of  their  own  clime  ; 
the  following  fummers  they  arrive  earlier  and  earlier  at 
maturity,  as  they  become  habituated  to  their  new  fitu- 
ation.  In  the  artificial  warmth  of  a  hot-houfe,  each  {till 
follows  its  native  feafons  ;  even  if  it  have  been  fifty  years 
in  Europe.  The  plants  of  the  Cape  bloffom  in  our  win¬ 
ter,  as  then  arrives  the  fummer  of  their  native  country. 
The  marvel  of  Peru  bloffoms  with  us  at  night;  probably, 
obferves  Linnaeus,  becaufe  it  is  then  day  in  America, 
whence  it  originally  came.  Thus,  every  individual  plant 
adheres  to  the  time,  even  to  the  hour  of  the  day,  at  which 
it  has  been  wont  to  open  and  ftiut;  and  by  thus  retain¬ 
ing  their  habits,  and  arriving  at  due  perfection  in  our 
hot-houfes,  they  fuggefled  the  poffibiiity  of  railing.  and 
ripening  the  moft  delicious  foreign  fruits  in  colder  coun¬ 
tries* 
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Hof-houfes  for  the  growth 'of  pistes  feem  not  to  have 
.been  known  in  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century.  Lady  Mary  Wortiey  Montagu,  on  her 
journey  to  Conilantinople,  itt  the  year  1716,  remarks  the 
.circumftance  of  pine-apples  being '  ferved  up  in  the  xle- 
fert,  at  the  electoral  table  at  Hanover,  as  a  thing  (lie  had 
.never  before  feen  or  heard  of.  Had  pines  been  then 
•grown  in  England,  her  ladyihip,  who  moved  in  the  high- 
eft  circles,  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  fall. 

Hot-houles  have  hitherto  been  too  frequently  mifap- 
plied,  under  the  name  of  Forcirtg-houfes,  to  the  vain  and 
oftentatious  purpofe  of  hurrying  fruits  to  maturity,  at  a 
feafon  of  the  year  when  the  fun  has  not  the  power  of 
contributing  any  thing  towards  their  natural  flavour;  we 
.have  however  begun  to  apply  them  to  their  proper  ufe, 
and  we  have  peach-houfes  built  for  the  purpofe  of  pre- 
fenting  that  excellent  fruit  to  the  fun  when  his  genial 
influence  is  the  moil  adtive.  We  have  others  for  the  pur¬ 
pofe  of  ripening  grapes,  in  which  they  are  fecured  from  the 
chilling  efFedts’of  our  uncertain  autumns;  and  we  have 
•brought  them  at  daft  to  as  high  .a  degree  of  perfedtion 
here,  as  either  Spain,  France,  or  Italy,  can  boaft  of.  We 
have  pineries  alfo,  in  which  that  delicate  fruit  is  now 
raifed  in  a  better  flyle  than  is  generally  praCtiled  in  its 
jrative  intertropical  countries ;  except  perhaps,  in  the 
.well-managed  gardens  of  rich  individuals,  who  may,  if 
-due  care  and  attention  is  ufed  by  their  gardeners,  have 
pines  as  good,  but  cannot  have  them  better,  than  thole'”' 
,we  know  how  to  produce  in  England. 

The  principal  object  in  the  conftru&ion  of  a  hot-droufe, 
is  indifputably  that  of  forming  its  roof  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  receive  all  the  heat  it  poflibly  can  from  the  rays  of 
•the  fun,  and  that  at  fuch  fea'ions  of  the  year  when  the  ma¬ 
turation  of  the-fruit  /lands  moll  in  need  of  the  folar  in¬ 
fluence.  This  important  objedl  has  by  no  means  been 
unattended  to  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  T.  A.  Knight,  who 
has  favoured  the  public  with  the  following  interefling  ob- 
fervations  on  the  proper  elevation  which  he  thinks  fhould 
;be  preferred.  It  is  fufficientiy  evident,  that,  when  the 
fame  fruit. is  to  be  ripened  in  the  fame  climate  and  feafon 
pf  the  year,  one  peculiar  form  for  the  elevation  of  the 
roof  of  the  hot-houfe  mud  be  fuperior  to  every  other; 
and  that  in  our  climate,  where  funfhine  and  natural  heat 
do  not  abound,  that  form,  which  admits  the  greatell  quan¬ 
tity  of  light  through  the  lead  breadth  of  glafs,  and  which 
affords  the  greateft  regular  heat  with  the  lead  expenditure 
of  fuel,  mud,  generally  (peaking,  be  the  bed;  and,  if  the 
truth  of  this  pofition  be  admitted,  it  will  be  very  eafy  to 
fhow -that  few  of  our  hot-houfes  are  at  prefent  well-con- 
ftrufied. 

“  It  is  well  known,  (fays  Mr.  Knight,)  that  the  fun 
operates  mod  powerfully  in  the  hot-houfe,  wdien  its  rays 
fall  mod- perpendicularly  on  the  roof;  becaufe  the  quan¬ 
tity.  of  light  that  glances  off  without  entering  the  houfe, 
is  inverfely  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  obliquity  with 
which  it  ftrikes  upon  the  furface  of  the  glafs;  and  it  is 
therefore  important  to  every  builder  of  a  hot-houfe  to 
know  by  what  elevation  of  the  roof  the  greatell  quantity 
of  light  can  be  made  to  pals  through  it.  To  afcertain 
this  point,  I  have  made  many  experiments,  and  the  refult 
of  them  has  fatisfied  rue  that,  in  latitude  52, .the  bed  ele¬ 
vation  is  about  that  of  34.  degrees.” 

On  this  elevation,  therefore,  Mr.  Knight  erefted  his 
vinery,  which,  is  forty  feet  long,  and  heated  by  a  Angle 
fire-place;  the  flue  pafling  entirely  round  without  touch¬ 
ing  the  walls  ;  and  in  the  front  a  fpace  of  two  feet  is  left 
between  the  flue  and  the  wall,  in  the  middle  of  which 
fpace  the  vine?,  which  are  trained  to  the  roofs,  about 
eleven  inches  from  the  glafs,  are  planted;  and,  as  both 
.the  wall  and  flue  are  placed  on  arches,  the  vines  are  en¬ 
abled  to  extend  their  roots  in  every  dircftion,  whilfl,  in 
ft  he  fpring,  their  growth  is  greatly  excited  by  the  heat 
which  their  roots  and  items  receive  from  the  flue.  Air 
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the  houfe,  when  neceflary,  to  prevent  the  grapes  becom¬ 
ing  mouldy  in  damp  l'eafohs.  About  four  feet  of  the  up¬ 
per  end  of  every  third  light  of  .the  roof  is  made  to  lift  up,, 
(being  attached  by  hinges  to  the  -wood-work  on  the  top 
of  the  back  wall,)  to  give  air  in  the  event  of  very  hot  and 
calm  weather. 

This  plan  is  principally  recommended  for  a  vinery ; 
but,  by  finking  the  front  wall  below  the  level  of  the 
ground,  and  making  a  fmall  change  in  the  form  of  the 
bark-bed,  the.fame  elevation  of  roof  may  be  made  equally 
applicable  for  the  pinery.  No  upright  front  glafs  ought, 
in  any  cafe  whatever,  to  be  ufed  ;  for  light  can  always  be 
more  beneficially  admitted  by  adding  to  the  length  of  the 
roof,  if  that  be  properly,  elevated;  and  much  expence  may 
be  faved,  both  in  the  building  and  in  fuel.  Though  this 
conftruclion  is  very  favourable  for  grapes  and  pine-apples, 
yet  Mr.  Knight  candidly  acknowledges,  it  is  not  fo  pro¬ 
per  for  the  peach-tree. 

Improving  on  Mr.  Knight’s  idea  of  concentrating,  the 
folar  rays  upon  what  fliall  appear  to  be  the  beil  poflible 
elevation  of  the  roof,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wilkinfon  has 
publilhed  the  following  ingenious  Paper  upon  that  fub- 
jefl,  in  the  Tranfkftions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  for 
1809.  “Although  it  is  probable  that  more  depends  on 
the  7na?iagemcnt,*th.2.n  on  the  inclination  of' the  roof,  in  any 
hot-houfe  whatever,  yet,  as  it  is  fatisfallory  to  proceed  on 
fomething  like  principles,  I  endeavoured  to  afcertain  why 
an  angle  of  340  was  preferable  to  any  other ;  which  has 
led  me  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  fubjeft.  By  point¬ 
ing  out  the  times  when  the  fun’s  rays  will  be  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  any  conftruftion,  and  the  reflection  at  the  dif¬ 
ferent  angles  of  incidence,  we  lhail  be  enabled  to  com¬ 
pare  with  fome  accuracy  the  eftefls  of  the  fun  on  differ¬ 
ent  degrees  of  inclination,  abllraftedly  of  internal  ar¬ 
rangement,  ftoves,  flues,  and  culture.  Now  the  angle 
contained  between  the  back  wall  of  the  hot-houfe,  and 
the  inclined  plane  of  the  glafs  roof,  always  equals  the 
fun’s  altitude,  when  his  rays  fall  perpendicularly  on  that 
plane,  provided  that  the  inclination  of  the  plane  to  the 
horizon  be  at  an  angle  not  lefs  than  28°  4,  qor  greater 
than  750.  The  former  is  the  cafe  with  moll  cucumber- 
frames  ;  the  latter  with  many  pineries.  It  alfo  follows 
that,  within  the  above  limits,  the  fun's  rays  are  perpendi¬ 
cular  twice  in  the  year,  once  in  going  to,  and  once  in  re¬ 
turning  from,  the  tropic.  Hence  then,  having  determined 
in  what  feafon  we  with' to  have  the  moll  powerful  effects 
from  the  fun,  we  may  conltruft  our  hot-houles  accord¬ 
ingly,  by  the  following  rule.  Make  the  angle  contained 
between  the  back  wall  of  fhe  houfe  and  its  roof  —  to  the 
complement  of  latitude  of  the  place,  rh  the  fun’s  declina¬ 
tion  for  that  day  on  which  we  with  his  rays  to  fall  per¬ 
pendicularly.  Front  the  vernal  to  the  autumnal  equinox, 
the  declination  is  to  be  added  ;  and  the  contrary. 

“To  appiy  thele  principles  to  the  conllruftion  recom¬ 
mended  by  Mr.  Knight,  we  have  the  inclination  of  roof,  = 
340.  Therefore  the  fun’s  altitude  when  his  rays  fall  per¬ 
pendicularly  is  56°,  which,  taking  the  latitude  of  London 
to  be  5i°29/,  will  happen  when  his  declination  is  170  31', 
about  May  20,  and  July  21.  Now  we  want  the  genial 
warmth  of  the  fun  mojl  in  fpring ;  and  therefore,  for  gene¬ 
ral  purpofes,  that  conftrultion  would  perhaps  be.  bell 
which  gives  us  the  greatell  quantity  of  perpendicular  rays 
then'.  If  the  inclination  were  45°,  the  fun’s  rays  would 
be  perpendicular  about  April  6th,  and  September  4th. 
This  conffruftion  has  the  following  limit :  the  height  of 
the  back  wall  mull -not  exceed  the  width  of  the  houfe  + 
the  height  of  the  front  wall.  And,  as  the  rays  would 
vary  very  little  from  the  perpendicular  for  leveral  days 
before  and  after  the  6th  of  April  and  September  4th,  the 
lofs  of  rays  arifmg  from  reflection  would  be  nearly  a  mi¬ 
nimum.  Even  at  the  winter  folltice,  the  lofs  by'the  ob¬ 
liquity  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  according  to  Bouguer’s 
Table  of  Rays  reflected  from  Glafs,  would  be  only  two  in 
one  thoufand  more  than  when  the  rays  fall  perpendicu¬ 
larly.  But  at  the  angle  of  340,  the  two  days  when  thus 
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rays  are  perpendicular  being  near  each  other,  a  great  part 
of  thefe  "advantages  is.  loft ;  and  on  the  contrary  the  re¬ 
flected  rays  are  nearly  the  mod  pofiible,  which  they  would 
actually  be  if  the  angle  were  deprefled  only  6°  more.  Be¬ 
tides,  the  good  effects  of  the  inclination  are  the  greateit 
when  lead  requilite,  July  21.  The  diagrams  in.tjie  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Plate  III.  will  fliow  the  angles  of  altitude  and 
elevation  of  the  roof.  At  fig.  1,  HN  is  the  horizon, 
the  equator,  P  the  pole,  Z  the  zenith,  S  and  s  the 
fun,  IE  the  earth  :  then  the  fun’s  altitude  SfE  N  —  QZE  N 
:±  SJEQ  —  compt.  of  latitude  +  fun’s  declination.  At 
fig.  2,  ABC  is  the  feftion  of  a  hot-houfe,  SGD  a  per¬ 
pendicular  ray:  then  as  the  triangles  B  G  D,  AC  B,  are 
fimilar  to  the  angle  GDB  =  angle  CAB,  i.  e.  the  angle 
at  A  between  the  wall  and  roof  angle  of  fun’s  altitude 
when  his  rays  fall  perpendicularly. 

Though  thefe  improvements  appear  not  to  have  reached 
France,  yet  we  have  from  that  country  a  mod  ufeful  and 
ingenious  conliruftion  of  forcing-frames,  which  are  either 
■ufed  feparately,  or  made  fubfervient  to  the  purpoles  of  the 
liot-houfe.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  invention  of 
M.  Benard,  defcribed  as  follows  :  The  lower  part  of  the 
frame  A,  as  reprefented  in  the  Horticultural  Plate  III. 
fig.  3  and  4,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  fquare  ladies, 
the  lower  about  13  decimetres,  (4  feet  French,)  the  upper 
only  9.  The  latter  is  railed  above  the  former  about  5  de¬ 
cimetres,  (13  inches  French,)  and  the  two  are  joined  by 
fmall  iron-rods  fit  for  the  reception  of  the  panes  of  glafs. 
The  upper  part,  B,  confids  of  a  wooden  fafh,  bearing  alfo 
four  iron  rods  at  the  comers,  and  four  in  the  middle, 
joined  together  at  a  lingle  point  C,  where  a  heavy  ring  is 
affixed;  the  inclination  of  this  upper  part  being  lefs  rapid 
than  the  roofs  of  the  common  green-houfes  ;  it  is  only  3 
decimetres  by  8  for  the  half-breadth. 

During  the  time  when  the  vegetation  having  grown  up 
requires  mote  height  in  the  building,  a  height  of  wood 
may  be  placed  between  the  two  portions,  fo  as  to  raife  the 
upper  part  one  decimetre  at  lead;  another  placed  below 
would  raife  the  whole,  when  needful,  more  than  two. 
From  this  arrangement  of  the  glafs  arifes  a  body  of  light 
extremely  favourable  to  vegetation.  The  proximity  of 
the  glafs  is  another  advantage,  which  is  the  more  im¬ 
portant,  as  it  is  well  known  that  plants  kept  under  glafs 
become  weak,  by  lengthening  themfelves  to  excels  in  or¬ 
der  to  reach  and  touch  the  glafs,  near  which  the  influence 
of  the  fun  is  always  greated.  And,  ladly,  the  inclination 
of  the  glafs,  and  its  being  placed  in  three  diderent  planes, 
increafes  more  and  more  the  effeft  of  the  folar  heat. 

Shutters  applied  in  fuccedion,  whether  toward  the  north 
or  toward  the  fun,  proteft  the  plants  from  the  cold,  or 
Ihield  them  from  an  excefs  of  heat,  and  may  be  uled 
throughout  the  whole  year,  or  during  the  winter  nights. 

Thus,  with  mere  glazed  frame-lights,  a  great  number 
of  young  and  delicate  plants  may  be  reared,  efpecially  the 
fined  melons  ;  and  the  more  common  productions  may  be 
accelerated,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  flowers';  or  lmaller. 
ereftions  may  be  made  for  thefe  various  ufes;  but  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  ground  thus  prelerved  from  the  chilling  moif- 
ture  of  cold  rains  is  ail  advantage  not  to  be  neglected  or 
forgotten. 

All  this,  however,  conflitutes  but  half  the  merit  of 
thefe  hot-houfes.  It  is  evident  they  may  be  placed  over 
a  hot-bed,  accompanied  with  chafing-d  idles,  and  their 
fliutters  covered  and  furrounded  with  horfe-dung  when 
needful ;  though,  as  is  well  known,  the  heat  of  that  fub- 
flance,  which  is  often  difficult  to  be  obtained,  is  dill  more 
difficult  to  be  kept  up. 

The  heat  of  furnaces  is  liable  to  the  fame  objections 
on  account  of  their  extent,  even  in  the  fmalled  hot-houfes. 
Another  deleft  in  thefe  buildings  is  the  didance  of  the 
plants  from  the  glafs.  A  third  arifes  from  the  great  mafs 
of  air  heated  to  a  lofs  ;  not  to  mention  the  no  lefs  impor¬ 
tant  mafs  of  the  materials,  naturally  cold  in  themfelves, 
of  which  the  walls  are  built.  Ladly,  their  being  dation- 
.gxy,  is  one  of  the  greated  obftacles  to  their  being  employ - 
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ed  in. horticulture.  They  are  an  expence  only  to  be  in¬ 
curred  by  land-owners,  and  by  land-owners  who  live  in 
affluence,  or  by  an  extremely  lmall  number  of  gardeners’, 
indudrious  enough  to  derive  from  their  liot-houles  a 
quantity  of  fruit,  which,  if  it  does  not  enrich,  indem¬ 
nifies  them  at  lead  for  the  expences  attending  this  me¬ 
thod. 

But  all  thefe  inconveniences  feem  to  be  avoided  by  the 
frame-lights-  to  which  M.  Benard  has  adapted  an  appa¬ 
ratus  for  procuring  heat  front  a  kind  of  fuel  equally  con¬ 
venient  and  ceconomical,  namely,  two  fmall  fyrnaces,  in 
one  of  which,  h,  is  placed  a  ftrong  earthen  pan  filled  with 
the  dregs  of  oil,  or  two,  in  cafe  of  extreme  need;  a  fecond 
furnace,  g,  above,  with  another  pan  placed  there  at  the 
time  when  the  five  is  lighted  ;  an  iron  pipe,  f,  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  frame,  to  warm  the  wood  and  earth  by 
means  of  the  finoke  palling  through  it;  the  circulation  of 
which  finoke  is  furthered  by  the  fecond  furnace,  where 
the  end  of  the  pipe  palling  through  it  receives  a  local 
heat,  which  ratifies  the  air  throughout  the  whole  pipe ;  a 
wooden  box,;,  to  inclofe  thefe  parts,  which  are  conlh  ufted 
of  thin  materials  ;  an  iron  pipe,  i,  terminating,  if  needful, 
in  a  T,  to  carry  od’  the  finoke  when  it  has  become  ufe- 
lefis.  This  is  the  whole  apparatus.  The  ceconomical  gar¬ 
dener  will  find  an  advantage  in  having  it  in  his  power  ,to 
keep  the  parts  not  aftualiy  in  ufe  under  cover  :  by  which 
they  lad  longer,  and  their  expence  is  confequently  dirni- 
nilhed.  By  1'ubdituting  a  numbe  of  thefe  forcing-frames 
for  one  hot-  houfe,  an  advantage  which  mud  be  confidered 
as  almod  invaluable  is  obtained  ;  viz.  that  of  varying  the 
temperature,  and  accommodating  it  to  the  different  plants 
they  contain,  as  well  as  to  their  various  periods  of  vege¬ 
tation. — Thefe  improvements  fee m  to  be  gaining  ground 
very  fa  ft  in  England. 

Mr.  Richard  March,  of  Barndaple,  in  the  county  of 
Devon,  has  lately  erected  a  grapery,  the  plan  of  which, 
as  being  of  coniiderable  intered,  he  offers  to  the  public  a* 
follows  :  “  This  invention  is  a  fimple,  cheap,  and  eafy, 
mode  of  railing  grapes,  of  a  quality  fuperior  in  flavour 
and  perfeftion  to  any  I  have  before  met  with.  The  ex- 
aft  form  of  the  building  is  reprefented  in  the  Engraving, 
at  fig.  5.  The  front  and  end  walls  are  built  with  brick, 
two  feet  high  from  the  ground,  and  glazed  in  front,  two 
feet  eight  inches  high,  at  each  end,  and  on  the  top,  like 
a  common  green-lioufe.  It  fronts  due  fouth,  to  receive 
every  advantage  of  the  fun.  A,  in  fig.  5,  is  the  door ; 
B,  in  fig.  6,  which  exhibits  a  feftion  of  the  building,  is 
the  hack,  or  garden-wall;  CC  are  two  beds  of  earth,  two 
feet  high,  enclofed  in  a  narrow  brick-wall ;  D,  the  paflage 
between  them.  The  back  wall,  B,  is  plaflered  with  mor¬ 
tal-,  made  of  lime,  Imith’s  cinders,  and  lcales  from  the  an¬ 
vil,  each  equal  parts.  Thofe  vines  which  are  fet  at  the 
end  of  the  grapery  are  trained  along  the  wall,  and  meet 
in  the  centre  ;  the  grapery  is  twenty-two  feet  long  ;  in 
which  fpace,  and  at  the  ends,  no  lei's  than  ten  vines,  of 
different  forts,  are  introduced  through  the  wood- work  on 
the  wall,  which  projefts  for  that  porpofe.  It  is  only  four- 
feet  weight  inches  high  in  front,  fix  feet  fix  inches  wide, 
and  eight  feet  high  at  the  back.  Before  the  building  was 
erefted,  I  obtained  all  the  information  I  could,  from  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  my  acquaintance  who  underftood  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  vines  in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Portugal,  &c. 
from  whom  I  learned,  that  the  roots  of  the  vines  fliould 
not  be  more  than  two  feet  fix  inches  afunder,  nor  let  to 
run  high,  and  but  little  wood  fullered  to  grow  from  each 
root.  Obferving  thefe  rules,  I  tried  leveral  experiments  j 
and  found  the  following  method  to  be  attended  with  lin¬ 
gular  fuccels.  Fill  the  two  beds  with  rotten  dung  and 
garden-earth  ;  water  the  fame,  when  the  fun  appears  the 
whole  day,  morning  and  evening,  and  fo  in  proportion. 
The  exhalation  will  fupply  every  part  of  the  vine  with 
nourifliing  warm  water,  as  may  be  feen  by  examining  the 
vine,  which  appears  to  be  one  of  the  caufesof  producing  the 
effeft.  In  the  beds  or  earth -pits,  pine-apples,  or  any  thing 
elle,  may  be  railed,  to  remain,  or  to  be  tranlplanted.  In 
S  N  winter, 
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winter,  remove  the  earth  in  the  pits,  place  bricks  on  their 
edge,  half-way  up  from  the  bottom,  each  row  three  feet 
afunder.  On  the  bricks,  place  common  plaftering-laths, 
on  thrir  edge;  over  which  put  fome  long  litter,  taken 
from  horfe-dung,  and  put  upon  it  the  earth  which  was 
removed.  Doors  being  made  in  the  walls  of  the  earth- 
pits,  at  the  front  of  each  partition,  or  fix  doors  in  each 
pit,  as  at  G,  in  fig.  6,  put  into  each  as  much  fermented 
horfe-dung  as  it  will  hold  ;  flop  it  up  clofe  with  a  wooden 
ftopper,  and  let  it  remain  fix  or  eight  days  ;  then  take  it 
out,  and  repeat  the  fame  during  the  winter,  or  any  time 
you  pleafe.  The  flavour  of  any  fruit  i'aifed  in  beds  fo 
managed,  isfuperior  to  what  is  raifed  in  a  hot-houfe,  and 
fire  is  laved.  To  prevent  the  heat  from  being  too  great 
in  the  fummer,  put  five  fquares  of  glafs,  leparately  framed, 
with  an  axis  for  each  to  turn  on,  one  in  each  light.  The 
air,  by  being  rarified,  will  lift  up  the  fquares,  and  efcape ; 
after  which,  each  fquare  will  fhut  again  of  itfelf,  and 
maintain  a  regular  heat  without  farther  attention  ;  but, 
when  the  fun  is  very  intenfe,  cold  air  may  be  admitted  by 
Hiding  failles,  one  at  each  end  of  the  grapery,  as  at  E,  in 
fig.  5;  but  this  will  require  attention,  lelt  the  grapeiy 
cool  too  frit.  In  frofty  weather,  it  is  neceflary  that  the 
glafs. part  of  the  grapery  fhould  be  covered  with  mats; 
and,  as  the  buds  of  the  vines  break  early  in  the  Ipring,  it 
is  alfo  neceflary  to  train  the  vines  fo  as  not  to  touch  the 
glafs,  left  the  buds  perifli.  When  the  grapes  are  fet, 
break  off  all  fuperfluous  flioots  every  fecond  or  third  day; 
by  which  means,  you  will  have  ripe  grapes  in  July,  and 
the  following  eight  months.  Lad  year  I  left  fome  on  the 
vine  to  dry,  and  in  March  following  I  found  them  equal 
to  any  jar-railins  imported.  If  thele  inftructions  are  at¬ 
tentively  obferved,  wine  may  be  made  in  this  country,  as 
rich,  and  of  as  good  quality,  as  any  imported.  It  will  an- 
iwer  the  purpofe  of  eveiy  man,  who  has  a  fpot  of  ground, 
to  build  a  grapery,  fince  no  profit  in  horticulture  will  be 
f’uperior  to  it.  The  whole  of  the  expence  of  building  my 
grapery  did  not  exceed  14I.  and,  when  the  vines  came  into 
bearing,  one  year's  produce,  if  fold,  would  have  more 
than  cleared  all  expences ;  from  which  the  profits  may  be 
eafily  calculated.” 

For  the  further  improvement  and  early  maturation  of 
grapes,  the  following  lingular  difeovery  has  been  commu¬ 
nicated  by  John  Williams,  elq.  which  we  fliall  recite  in 
his  own  words.  “  It  is  a  faft  well  known  to  gardeners, 
that  vines,  when  expofed  in  this  climate  to  the  open  air, 
although  trained  to  walls  with  fouthern  afpeefs,  and  hav¬ 
ing  eveiy  advantage  of  judicious  culture,  yet  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  courfe  of  our  feafons  ripen  their  fruit  with  diffi¬ 
culty.  This  remark,  however,  though  true  in  general, 
admits  of  fome  exceptions,  for  I  have  occafionally  feen 
trees  of  the  common  white-mufeadine  and  black-clufter 
grapes,  that  have  matured  their  fruit  very  well,  and  ear¬ 
lier  by  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  than  others  of  the  fame 
kinds,  apparently  poflefling  fimilar  advantages  of  foil  and 
afpeft. 

The  vines  that  ripened  the  fruit  thus  early,  I  have  ge¬ 
nerally  remarked,  were  old  trees,  having  trunks  eight  or 
ten  feet  high,  before  their  bearing-branches  commenced. 
It  occured  to  me,  that  this  difpofition  to  ripen  early, 
might  be  occafioned  by  the  drynefs  and  rigidity  of  the 
velfels  of  the  old  trunk,  obftrufting  the  circulation  of  that 
portion  of  the  fap  which  is  fuppofed  to  defeend  from  the 
leaf.  And,  to  prove  whether  or  not  my  conjectures  were 
correCt,  I  made  incifions  through  the  bark  on  the  trunks 
of  feveral  vines,  removing  a  circle  of  bark  from  each,  and 
thus  leaving  the  naked  alburnum  above  an  inch  in  width 
completely  expofed  ;  this  was  done  in  the  months  of  June 
and  July.  The  following  autumn  the  fruit  growing  on 
thefe  trees  came  to  great  perfection,  having  ripened  from 
a  fortnight  to  three  weeks  earlier  than  ufual ;  but  in  the 
fucceeding  fpring  the  vines  did  not  flioot  with  their  ac- 
cn domed  vigour,  and  I  found  that  I  had  injured  them  by 
expofing  the  alburnum  unneceflarily. 

In  1807,  thefe  experiments  were  repeated.  At  the  end 
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of  July  and  beginning  of  Auguft/I  took  annular  excifions 
of  bark  from  the  trunks  of  feveral  of  my  vines;  and,  that 
the  expofed  alburnum  might  be  again  covered  with  new 
bark  by  the  end  of  autumn,  the  removed  circles  were 
made  rather  lefs  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  width.  Two 
vines  of  the  white  frontiniac,  in  fimilar  dates  of  growth, 
being  trained  near  to  each  other  on  a  fouth  wall,  were  fe- 
leChed  for  trial ;  on  one  of  thefe  the  experiment  was.  made ; 
the  other  was  left  in  its  natural  date,  to  form  a  dandard 
of  comparifon.  When  the  circle  of  bark  had  been  re¬ 
moved  about  a  fortnight,  the  berries  on  .the  experimented 
tree  began  evidently  to  fwell  falter  than  thofe  on  the 
other,  and  by  the  beginning  of  September  fhowed  indi¬ 
cations  of  approaching  ripenefs,  while  the  fruit  of  the  un¬ 
experimented  tree  continued  green  and  fmail.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  OCtober  the  fruit  on  the  tree  that  had  the  bark 
removed  from  it,  was  quite  ripe,  the  other  only  jud  be¬ 
gan  to  fliow  a  difpofition  to  ripen  ;  and  the  bunches  were- 
ihortly  afterwards  dedroyed  by  the  autumnal  frolts.  In 
every  cafe  in  which  circles  of  bark  were  removed,  I  inva¬ 
riably  found  that  the  fruit  not  only  ripened  earlier,  but 
the  berries  were  coniiderabiy  larger  than  ufual,  and  more 
highly  flavoured. 

The  eft'eCts  thus  produced,  I  can  account  for  only  by- 
adopting  Mr.  Knight’s  theory  of  the  downward  circulation 
of  the  fap,  the  truth  of  which  thefe  experiments  tend 
ftrongiy  to  confirm.  I  therefore  imagine,  by  cutting 
through  the  cortex  and  liber,  without-  wounding  the  al¬ 
burnum,  that  the  defeent  of  that  portion  of  the  fap  which 
has  undergone  preparation  in  the  leaf  is  obfiruCted,  and 
confined  in  the  branches  fituated  above  the  incifion  ;  con- 
fequently  the  fruit  is  better  nourifhed,  and  its  maturation 
hadened.  It  is  certainly  a  confiderable  point  gained  in 
the  culture  of  the  vine,  to  be  able  to  bring  the  fruit  to 
perfection,  by  a  procefs  fo  fimple,  and  fo  eafily  performed. 
But,  .led  there  lhould  be  any  mifconception  in  the  forego¬ 
ing  datement,  I  will  briefly  deferibe  the  exaCt  method  to 
be  followed  by  any  perfon  who  may  be  defirous  of  try¬ 
ing  this  mode  of  ripening  grapes.  The  bed  time  for  per¬ 
forming  the  operation  on  vines  growing  in  the  open  air,, 
is  towards  the  end  of  July,  or  beginning  of  Augud;  and 
it  is  a  material  point,  not  to  let  the  removed  circle  of  bark 
be  too  wide;  from  one  to  two  eighths  of  an  inch  will  be  a. 
fpace  of  fufficient  width;  the  expofed  alburnum  will  then, 
be  covered  again  with  new  bark  before  the  following 
winter,  fo  that  there  will  be  no  danger  of  injuring  the  fu¬ 
ture  health  of  the  tree. 

It  is  not  of  much  confequence  in  what  part  of  the  tree 
the  incifion  is  made  ;  but,  in  cafe  the  trunk  is  very  large, 
I  lhould  then  recommend,  that  the  circles  be  made  in  the 
fmaller  branches.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  all  ffioots 
which  come  out  from  the  root  of  the  vine,  or  from  the 
front  of  the  trunk  fituated  below  the  incifion,  mud  be  re¬ 
moved  as  often  as  they  appear,  unlefs  bearing-wood  is 
particularly  wanted  to  fill  up  the  lower  part  of  the  wall, 
in  which  cafe  one  or  two  flioots  may  be  left. 

Vines  growing  in  hot-houfes  are  equally  improved  in 
point  of  fize  and  flavour,  as  well  as  made  to  ripen  earlier, 
by  taking  away  circles  of  bark  ;  the  time  for  doing  this, 
is  when  the  fruit  is  fet,  and  the  berries  are  about  the  fize 
of  fmail  fliot.  The  removed  circles  may  here  be  made 
wider  than  on  vines  growing  in  the  open  air,  as  the  bark 
is  fooner  renewed  by  the  warmth  and  moidure  of  the  hot- 
.houfe.  Half  an  inch  will  not  be  too  great  a  width  to  take 
off  in  a  circle  from  a  vigorous  growing  vine ;  but  I  do  not 
recommend  the  operation  to  be  performed  at  all  in  weak 
trees. 

I  think  that  this  praftice  may  be  extended  to  other 
fruits,  fo  as  to  haften  their  maturity,  efpecially  figs,  in. 
which  there  is  a  mod:  abundant  flow  of  returning  lap ;  and 
it  demonftrates  to  us,  why  old  trees  are  more  difpofed  to 
bear  fruit  than  young  ones.  Miller  informs  11$,  that  the 
vineyards  in  Italy  are  thought  to  improve  every  year  by 
age,  till  they  are  fifty  years  old..  It  therefore  appears  to 
me,  that  nature,  in  the  courfe  of  time,  produces  eftefts 
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jnnflar  to  what  I  have  above  recommended  to  be  done  by- 
art.  For,  as  trees  become  old,  the  returning  vefiels  do 
not  convey  the  fap  into  the  roots  with  the  fame  facility 
they  did  when  young;  thus,  by  occafionally  removing  cir¬ 
cles  of  bark,  we  only  anticipate  the  procefs  of  nature;  in 
both  cafes  a  ftagnation  of  the  true  fap  is  obtained  in  the 
fruiting-branches,  and  the  redundant  nutriment  then  paffes  ■ 
into  the  fruit. 

I  have  fometimes  found,  that,  after  the  circle  of  bark  has 
been  removed,  a  1  in  all  portion  of  the  inner  bark  lias  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  alburnum;  it  is-of  the  utmoft  importance  to 
remove  this,  though  ever  fo  fmall,  otherwife,  in  a  very 
lliort  fpace  of  time,  the  communication  is  again  eftablifbsd 
with  the  root,  and. little  or  no  e'ffeft  produced.  There¬ 
fore,  in  about  ten  days  after  the  firft  operation  has  been 
performed,  I  generally  look  at  the  part  from  whence  the 
bark  was  removed,  and  feparate  any  fmall  portion  which 
may  have  efcaped  the  knife  the  firft  time.” 

The  vine  often  bleeds  excelfively  when  pruned  in  an 
improper  feafon,  or  when  accidentally  wounded  ;  for  the 
effectual  cure  of  which,  Mr.  Knight  recommends  the  fol¬ 
lowing  preparation  :  If  to  four  parts  of  fc raped  cheefe  be 
added  one  part  of  calcined  oyfter-fhells,  or  other  pure 
calcareous  earth,  and  this  compofition  be  prefled  ftrongly 
into  the  pores  of  the  wood,  the  fap  will  inftantly  ceale 
to  flow ;  by  the  aid  of  this,  the  largeft  branch  may  of 
courl’e  be  taken  off  at  any  feafon  with  fafety. — For  the 
natural  hiftory  and  various  fpecies  of  the  vine,  with  the 
method  of  trimming  and  drefling  vineyards,  fee  the  arti¬ 
cle  Vitjls,  in  this  Encyclopaedia,  and  the  correfpondent 
Engravings. 

On  an  improved  PEACH-HOUSE. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Loudon,  the  well-known  proje&or 
of  many  improved  hot-houfes  for  different  gentlemen,  has 
lately  offered  to  the  public  a  Peach-Houfe  on  a  new  con- 
jftr  lift  ion,  in  which  he  propofes  that  the  trees  fliould  be 
planted  and  fuffered  to  grow  as  ftandards.  His  remarks 
upon  the  fubjedf  are  as  follows  : 

Every  one  knows  thatthefe  trees  are  always  “trained”. 
upon  a  wall  or  trellis;  the  praftice  of  which  originated 
from  a  deficiency  of  heat  in  our  climate.  By  training 
and  fattening  the  branches,  the  trees  are  preferved  from 
violent  winds;  and,  when  this  is  done  on  walls,  the  addi¬ 
tional  heat  produced  by  the  reflection  of  the. fun  is  cer¬ 
tainly  ccnfiderable.  Some  horticultures'  may  be  dif- 
pofed  to  add,  as  another  advantage  of  training,  that  the 
branches  and  fruit  are  thereby  uniformly  expofed  to  the 
fun.  But  this  is  not  true,  for  one  fide  only  of  the  tree 
and  fruit  is  fully  expofed;  and,  as  this  is  rather  unnatu¬ 
ral  to  ail  trees,  it  mult  certainly  be  more  proper  to  afford 
them  a  fituation  in  which  an  equable  and  regular  heat  can 
be  obtained  on  every  fide. 

One  principal  intention  of  placing  vegetables  in  hot- 
houles  is,  that  they  may  enjoy  a  heat  fimilar  to  their  natu¬ 
ral  climate  ;  and  why  they  are  not  alfo  allowed  to  enjoy 
their  natural  f-eedom,  can  onlybe  accounted  For, by  advert- 
ing  to  the  deficiency  of  obfervation  and  reflection  in  thofe 
gardeners  who  generally  have  the  direction  in  matters  of 
this  kind.  Mr.  John  Mawer,  of  Dairy,  had  a  hot-houfe, 
in  which  he  planted  peach-trees  againli  the  wall,  and  two 
flandard-trees  of  the  fame  kind  in  the  centre.  At  the 
time  of  Mr.  Mawer’s  death,  both  the  wall  and  flandard- 
trees  had  been,  fix  years  planted  ;  the  former  were  pruned, 
and  otherwife  treated  in  the  ufual  mode,  and  bore  ordi¬ 
nary  crops  of  fruit,  fome  years  few,  in  others  a  confider¬ 
able  quantity.  The '  latter  never  had  one  twig  cut  from 
them,  and  every  year  bore  a  double  proportion  of  more 
beautiful,  larger-iized,  and  better-flavoured,  fruit,  than 
thofe  againft  the  wall  . 

A  double  crop  of  fruit,  and  much  lefs  expence  in  ma¬ 
nagement,  are  certainly  advantages  which  deferve  lerious 
attention,  whatever  may  be  the  circumftances  which  pro¬ 
duce  the  overplus.  But,  when  the  caufe  afligned  for  this 
faCi  agrees  fo  well  with  the  general  economy  of  nature,  it 
ought  to  convince  every  peri’on  capable  of  reflecting  on 
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the  fubjeft,  of  the  great  fuperiority  of  the  plan  now  re¬ 
commended  ;  and  confequently,  that  peaches,  neChuines, 
&c.  when  grown  in  a  hot-houfe,  fnould  not  be  trained 
upon  the  walls,  but  be  planted  as  ftandards,  and  left  to 
alfume  their  natural  fliape  and  modes  of  fructification. 

The  firfl  thing  requifite  is,  that  the  houfe  fliould  have 
giafs  on  all  fides,  in  order  to  admit  the  Tolar  rays  to  every 
partof  the  trees.  That  this  may  be  belt  eifeCted  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  it  fhould  be  made  of  an  oblong  form,  and  placed 
fouth  and  north;  and  that  the  trees  fliould  be  planted  fo 
as  to  enjoy  perfeCt  freedom  in  the  houfe.  The  next  thing 
is,  that  the  upright  fide-glaffes  fliould  be  made  as  high  as 
pofiible,  not  lels  than  fourteen  feet,  in  order  that  the 
trees  may  not  be  cramped  or  compreffed.  In  order  that 
no  advantage  of  fpace  fliould  be  loft,  it  feems  preferable 
to  plant  dwarf-trees,  that  they  may  fill  the  houfe  with 
branches  regularly  from  the  ground  to  the  roof. 

N.o  vines  fhould  be  planted  againft  the  rafters  in  this 
•peach-houfe ;  but  they  may  be  planted  near  the  columns, 
a  black  and  a  white  fpecies  on  o.ppofite  fides,  and  trained 
around  them  to  their  tops,  where  they  may  be  left  in  a 
great  mealure  to  themfeives,  and  in  the  progrefs  of  their 
growth  they  will  hang  down  obliquely,  and  ftretch  acrofs 
among  the  branches  of  the  trees,  forming  curious  and  di- 
verfified  feftoons  of  grapes,  and  producing  more  fruit  than, 
if  trained  in  ftraiglit  lines,  upon  a  wall  or  trellis. 

This  peach-houfe  may  be  placed  either  with  one  end 
againft  a  wall,  or  made  a  detached  building  in  any  part 
of  a  garden.  In  this  laft  cafe  the  furnace  may  be  con¬ 
cealed  under  ground,  and  the  fhaft  or  chimney  either  car¬ 
ried  up  in  a  lmall  plate-iron  column,  or  in  a  flue  under 
ground,  to  the  garden-wall,  or  fome  concealed  fpot.  Bur, 
when  the  flue  is  carried  under  ground,  a  vacuity  mull  b« 
formed  around  it,  in  order  to  prevent  the  bad  effeCls  of 
the  damp  or  moifture  of  the  foil  from  retarding  the 
draught  of  the  fire. 

In  the  Horticultural  Plate  IV.  the  plan  and  component 
parts  of  this  peach-houfe  are  exhibited.  Fig.  i,  repre- 
fents  the  ground-plan,  with  the  order  in  which  the  young 
trees  are  planted.  Along  the  middle  are  feen  the  bafes 
of  the  five  columns  which  fupport  the  roof,  the  centre 
one  of  which  forms  the  chimney  into  which  the  flues  are 
directed.  A,  the  furnace  aud  fuel-pit.  BBBB,  the  up¬ 
per  furface  of  the  flues,  which  forms  an  area  all  round 
the  houfe,  meeting  at  the  central  column,  whence  the 
fmoke  iffues.  C  C,  the  entrance-dcors. 

Fig.  z,  reprefents  a  tranfverfe  fee  lion,  to  flrow  the  un¬ 
der-ground  works.  A,  the  furnace  and  fuel-pit.  B  B, 
the  crofs-flue,  which  conduits  to  the  fhaft  or  chimney. 
C  C,  fupporters  of  the  flues,  carried  to  a  confiderable 
depth,  in  order  to  allow  the  roots  of  the  trees  to  advance 
in  every  direction.  D,  the  infide  of  the  centre  column, 
or  c.himney,  fhowing  the  damper,  which  is  turned  round 
by  the  handle  at  D,  inftead  of  being  drawn  out,  as  in  the 
common  manner.  E  E,  the  foundation- walls,  carried  but 
juft  above  the  furface  of  the  ground,  and  on  which  the 
uptight  fides  of  giafs  are  fixed. 

Fig.  3,  reprefents  a  tranfverfe  feition  of  the  elevation 
or  upper  part  of  the  peach-houfe,  with  the  trees  arrived 
at  puberty,  and  covered  with  fruit.  Alfo  the  vin,es,  twin¬ 
ing  round  the  central  column  with  that  freedom  which 
Nature  deflgned. 

On  an  improved  PINERY. 

There  are  feveral  things,  Mr.  Loudon  obferves,  which 
have  rendered  pineries  more  expenfive  than  other  hot- 
houfes.  i.  More  furnaces,  in  order  to  produce  the  higher 
degree  of  heat  requifite  for  maturating  this  delicate  fruit. 
2.  The  great  expence  attending  the  pit  for  the  bark,  in 
which  the  plants  are  plunged  or  inferted.  3.  The  ex¬ 
pence  of  paved  paflages  ufually  made  all  round  the  houfe. 
4.  Attendance  throughout  the  whole  year,  and  conftant 
fires  during  three-fourths  of  it.  5.  The  expence  of  the 
frequent  renewal  of  the  bark  in  the  pits,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  keep  up  a  fufficient  heat.  A  very  confiderable 
part  of  thefe  expellees  Mn  Louden  propoles  to  diminifh, 
s  by 
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by  the  conftruftion  of  the  Pinery  he  now  offers  to  the 
notice  of  the  public.  The  general  form  of  the  hot-houfe 
for  this  purpofe,  is  of  no  confequence;  fo  that  any  of  the 
hot-houfes  already  ■  erefted  may  be  eafily  altered  tofu.it 
this  plan ;  which  i.s  carried  into  effect  by  only  one  fur¬ 
nace,  fupplied  with  air  flues,  and  regulated  by  regifters. 
A  large  air-chamber  is  allb  formed  around  and  above  it, 
by  flooring  the  whole  hot-houle  with  pavement,  or  large 
tiles.  A  paflage  is  to  be  made  through  the  middle  of  the 
houfe,  above  the  openings  which  communicate  with  the 
air-flues  below.  This  paflage  forms  the  houte  into  two 
beds  or  pits  for  tire  pine-apples.  Under  each  of  thefe, 
above  the  pavement,  mufi  be  laid  broken  bricks  or  ftones, 
fix  or  eight  inches  in  depth ;  then  over  thefe  may  be  laid 
two  inches  of  rough  gravel,  over  that  one  inch  of  coarfe 
land,  and  afterwards  a  rich  maiden  earth  or  mould,  in 
which  the  pines  are  to  be  plunged. 

The  intention  of  the  rough  Hones,  is  to  preferve  an 
air-vacuity  between  the  earth  in  which  tile  plants  are 
placed,  and  the  heated  pavement.  And  the  great  advan¬ 
tage  of  having  it  formed  in  this  way,  is,  that  the  ftones 
and  gravel  will  preferve  an  equable  heat  a  much  longer 
time  than  bark,  and  completely  prevent  any  danger  of 
over-heating  the  roots  of  the  pines. 

Holes  and  tubes,  with  covers  or  ftoppers  neatly  fitted 
to  them,  are  to  be  conftrudted  in  the  pafl'age-walls.  through 
the'centre  of  the  hot-houfe.  Through  thefe  holes  and  tubes 
.water  is  to  be  occafionally  poured,  which  will  raife  a  moift 
natural  heat,  highly  congenial  to  vegetation,  and  will  af¬ 
terwards  pal's  out  of  the  tubes  in  fteam.  In  this  way  a 
•fertilizing  heat,  equally  falutary  with  that  of  bark,  leaves, 
or  dung,  the  ufual  means  of  obtaining  this  heat,  may  be 
had  without  any  rilk  of  producing  thole  dangerous  ex¬ 
tremes  to  which  the  fermentable  materials  are  liable;  and 
without  the  trouble  or  expence  of  renewing  them,  or  of 
fiiifting  the  plants,  in  order  to  ftir  up  or  augment  the 
“  bark-bed,”  which  in  this  hot-houfe  is  wholly  dilpenfed 
with. 

If  water  be  poured  into  the  Hone  vacuity  under  the 
plants,  then  by  fhutting  up  the  holes  in  the  parapet,  and 
allb  putting  on  the  covers  of  the  tubes,  the  fteam  gene¬ 
rated  will  afeend  through  the  gravel  and  land  into  the 
pine-bed;  and  there  it  will  be  condenfed  among  the  earth 
and  the  roots  of  the  plants,  producing  very  beneficial  ef¬ 
fects.  Even  when  no  fire  is  ufed,  by  pouring  in  water  in 
this  manner,  although  the  precaution  of  fhutting  the  holes 
and  tubes  were  not  to  be  taken,  it  would  prove  of  great 
advantage  to  the  plants,  by  producing  a  moift  and  natural 
heat  in  the  foil.  Indeed  the  tubes  may  be  left  open  at 
plealure,  and  then  the  water  poured  in  will  fill  the  houfe 
with  fteam  ;  or,  fnould  the  houfe  appear  too  warm,  they 
could  be  fhut,  and  then  the  heat  would  be  kept  back. 
So  that,  independent  of  the  mGilt  and  uniform  heat  thus 
produced  in  the  bed  of  pines,  -the  temperature  of  the  air 
of  the  whole  houi’e  might  be  raifed  or  lowered  at  plea- 
fure. 

There  are  alfo  to  be  openings  in  the  paflage  which  com¬ 
municates  with  the  air-chamber  that  l'urrounds  the  flues ; 
by  opening  which,  the  whole  heated  air  can  be  admitted 
into  the  houfe  at  once.  Thus  it  will  be  perceived,  that 
from  this  air-chamber,  and. the  large  mat's  of  mafon-work 
kept  continually  hot,  three  confequences  will  follow,  of 
the  utmoft  importance :  viz.  i.  During  the  feal'on  when 
fires  are  ufed,  the  temperature  of  the  houfe  can  be  raifed 
to  any  degree  required,  a.  That  there  can  be  no  danger 
of  overheating  the  houfe,  3.  That,  during  the  feal'on  of 
fires,  fteam  can  be  produced  in  the  greateft  abundance  for 
any  purpofe  defired,  and  at  no  additional  expence.  . 

Another  advantage,  and  one  pf  no  fmall  confequence 
for  the  health  and  beauty  of  the  plants,  and  the  flavour 
and  magnitude  of  the  ripe  fruit,  is,  that  by  ufing  rich 
maiden  earth,  in  lieu  of  bark,  the  plants  may  eafily  be 
placed  on  a  flope  correfponding  to  that  of  the  glafs,  which 
will  bring. them  all  equally  near  the  warm  rays  of  the  fun. 
<And  by  having  a  paffage  in  the  centre  of  the  hot-houfe 
/pnly,  in  Head  of  all  round  it,  nearly  one-third  more  pines 
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can  be  grown  than  in  a  common  hot-lioufe  of  the  fame 
dimenfioni. 

Upon  the  principles  of  the  pine-ftove,  the  pit  for  cul¬ 
tivating  the  young  pines,  railing  early  cucumbers  and 
melons,  for  blowing  curious  flowers,  or  for  any  fimilar 
purpbfe,  may  be  made  very  fuperior  to  tho'fe  in  common 
ute.  This  pit  may  be  a  hundred  feet  long,  and  divided 
into  four  compartments,  heated .  only  by  one  furnace. 
Thefe  divifions  may  be  kept  of  the  fame  or  of  different 
degrees  of  heat,  by  means  of  the  heated  air  collefted 
around  and  near  the  furnace.  This  is  accomplifhed  by 
keeping  the  different  regifters  fimt,. except  the  one  in  the 
divifion  in  which  the  air  is  intended  to  be  admitted  ;  or, 
the  heated  air  may  be  permitted  to  enter  into  one,  two, 
three,  or  the  whole  of  the  divifions  at  once,  by  properly 
opening  and  fhutting  the  valves.  It  is  almoft  needlefs’to 
mention,  that  each  of  thele  divifions  may  alfo  be  fupplied 
with  fteam  and  heated  air  from  the  tubes,  as  directed  for 
the  pine-ftove. 

The  ground-plan  of  this  pine-pit  is  reprefented  in  the 
■Horticultural  Plate  V.  fig.  1,  where  A  A,  denote  the  front 
wall.  B  B,  the  back  wall.  C  C  C  C,  the  flues,  in  an  area, 
all  round.  DD,  fupporters  of  the  pavement,  above  which 
is  placed  thg  rubble-ltone,  and  then  the  maiden  earth  or 
mould.  E,  the  furnace.  F,  fteps  to  the  excavation  in 
which  the  furnace  is  erefted.  G  G,  the  chimneys. 

Fig.  z,  reprefents  a  longitudinal  feftion  of  the  pine-pitj 
with  the  young  plants  in  the  order  of  their  growth.  AB, 
the  range  of  lathes.  C  C,  the  fpaces  between  the  fupporters 
of  the  pavement.  DD,  the  .flues.  E,  centre  divifion- 
wall.  FF,  tubes  which  admit  air  and  fteam  from  the 
rubble-ftone  vacuity.  G  G,  tubes  which  admit  air  and 
fteam  from  the  large  vacuity  under  the  rubble-ftones,  which 
furrounds  the  flues. 

Fig.  3,  exhibits  a  tranfverfe  feftion  of  the  pine-pit,  and 
fhows  the  open  manner  in  which  the  foundation  is  con* 
itrufted  under  the  bed  of  pines,  in  order  to  admit  a  free 
circulation  of  the  heated  air  to  the  roots  of  the  young 
plants. 

Fig.  4,  is  a  feftion  of  a  fmall  mafs  of  the  mafon-work, 
containing  a  circular  hole  through  the  centre,  furnifhed 
with  two  pipes  or  tubes  one  within"  the  other.  The  in- 
,ner  one  cond lifts  the  hot  air;  and  the  outer  one  the  cool 
airs  and  the  fpace  round  them  is  calculated  to  colleft  the 
ftagnated  air,  that  as  little  heat  as  poflible  may  be  loft. 

Fig.  5,  lhows  the  carron  regifter,  ufed  in  regulating  the 
air  from  the  flues  of  the  hot-houfe  and  pine-pit. 

Fig.  6,  exhibits  a  tranfverfe  feftion  of  the  improved 
pinery.  A,  the  paflage  through  the  centre  o‘f  the  hot- 
houfe,  dividing  the  pinery  into  two  beds.  B  B,  the  rubble- 
ftone  vacuity.  C  C,  the  earth  or  mould  in  which  the 
pines  are  matured.  DD,  the  air  and  fteam  tubes.  E,  a 
curtain,  or  inner  roofing,  conlifting  of  a  roll  of  coarfe 
flannel.  F,  the  back  filed,  affording  a  iituation  which 
may  be  made  an  excellent  mulhroom-bed.  G  G  G  G,  the 
vacuities  every  way  round  the  flues.  H,  air-flue.  I  III, 
fmoke-flues. 

It  is  a  great  recommendation  of  all  Mr.  Loudon’s  plans, 
that  they  have  a  thrift  view  to  economy,  and  found  rea- 
fioning  to  direft  their  conftruftion.  One  and  not  the 
leaft  of  his  improvements,  is,  what  he  terms  “an  inner 
roofing .”  Itconfilts  of  a  let  of  coarfe  flannel  curtains,  fix¬ 
ed  on  rollers  at  the  top  of  the  back  wall,  and  lets  down 
under  the  glafs  frames'or  roofing,  in  order  to  ihut  out  all 
night  air  from  the  plants,  asdhowri  in  the  Engraving. — • 
For  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  Pine-apple,  its  various  lpe- 
cies,  and  the  late  Mr.  Miller’s  method  of  propagation  and 
culture,  fee  the  article  Bromelia,  vol.  iii.  p.  414-429, 
and  the  correfpondenf  Engravings. 

That  experienced  agriculturalift  and  well-known  wri¬ 
ter,  J.  Anderfon,  D.  C.  L.  and  F.  R.  S.  oblervirig,  not 
without  confiderable  intereft  and  pleafure,  the  rapid  im¬ 
provements  going  on  in  horticulture,  and  particularly  in 
the  art  of  forcing,  and  maturating  at  an  early  feafon,  the 
choiceft  table-fruits  ;  and  perceiving  the  inadequate  con¬ 
ftruftion  of  forcing-hqufes  in  general,  and  particularly 
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that  a  feparate  building  was  moftly  thought  neceflary  for 
each  different  kind  of  fruit,  he  conceived  it  would  be  a 
defideratum  in  this  kind  of  {peculation,  to  conftruft  a  hot- 
houfe  upon  Inch  principles  and  dimenfions  as  fliould  be 
capable  of  producing  all  the  articles  now  propagated  in 
England  in  this  way,  without  the  neceflity  of  employing 
different  buildings  :  and  at  the  fame  time  that  it  fliould 
poffefs  the  peculiar  advantage  of  receiving  the  rays  of  the 
fun  from  every  point  of  the  compafs,  and  by  this  means 
ripen  and  maturate  its  fruits  fooner  and  larger  than  any 
other  hot-houfe  hitherto  erefted.  For  this  ingenious  con¬ 
trivance,  and  for  the  fecurity  of  his  property  therein,  Dr. 
Anderfon  has  obtained  his  majefty’s  letters  patent. 

He  recommends  that  the  roof  of  the  hot-houfe'fhould 
be  flat,  inftead  of  inclined,  and  made  air-tight,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  efcape  of  hot  air;  which,  from  its  fuperior light- 
nefs,  always  afcends  to  the  top;  and,  in  the  common  hot- 
houfes,  elcapes  between  the  panes  of  glafs,  which  are  in 
them  lapped  over  each  other.  When  the  air  becomes 
over-heated  by  the  exceflive  aftion  of  the  fun,  the  fuper- 
abundant  caloric  is  conveyed  by  means  of  a  pipe  into  an 
air-chamber,  which  is  placed  over  the  houfe,  while  cold 
air  is  admitted  below;  and  the  heated  air  in  the  air-cham¬ 
ber  is  preferved,  to  be  returned,  by  means  of  the  commu¬ 
nication-pipe,  to  the  hot-houfe,  when  the  operation  of  the 
night  air,  or  of  clouds  or  cold  winds,  has  cooled  the  in¬ 
ternal  air,  and  confequently  diminilhed  its  volume. 

The  patent  hot-heufe  here  deferibed,  which  is  intended 
to  be  heated  for  the  greateft  part  of  the  year  by  the  fun 
alone,  or  by  means  of  an  Argand  lamp,  requires  no  kind 
of  mafonry  in  its  conftruftion,  and  is  to  be  placed  in  an 
open  fituation,  detached  from  every  w\all  or  building. 
The  whole  ftrufture  is  to  be  of  glafs,  fo  as  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  the  folar  rays  from  morning  till  evening,  with¬ 
out  impediment.  When  winter  renders  it  neceflary  to 
employ  culinary  fire,  Dr.  Anderfon  endeavours  to  guard 
againft  every  poflible  lofs  of  heat ;  and  inftead  of  flues 
running  along  a  wall,  the  defeft  of  which  in  the  econo- 
irrifing  of  caloric  is  evident,  he  advifes  that  the  ftove  fliould 
be  conftrufted  fo  that  the  fmoke  may  pafs  into  a  fmoke- 
chamber  below  the  houfe,  through  the  floor  of  which  al- 
moft  the  whole  of  the  generated  heat  will  proceed  upwards 
into  the  region  where  its  influence  is  required.  Some  in¬ 
genious  contrivances  are  fuggefted,  by  the  ufe  of  valves, 
for  the  tranliniflion  and  regulation  of  heat,  fimilar  in  fome 
re fp efts  to  what  are  recommended  by  Mr.  Loudon. 

Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  with  ltill  more  enlarged  ideas  of  the 
capacious  power  and  utility  of  hot-houfes,  w'ere  they  em¬ 
ployed  to  their  full  extent,  reafons  as  follows  on  this  im¬ 
portant  fubjeft.  The  next  generation  will  in  all  probabi¬ 
lity  ereft  hot-houfes  of  much  larger  dimenfions  than  any 
of  thofe  w'e  have  hitherto  feen  propofed,  luch  as  may  be 
capable  of  railing  trees  of  more  considerable  fize  ;  they 
will  aifo,  inftead  of  heating  them  with  flues,  luch  as.-we 
ufe,  and  which  wafte  in  the  walls  more  than  half  of  the 
warmth  they  receive  from  the  fires  that  heat  them,  ufe 
naked  tubes  of  metal  filled  with  ftearn,  inllead  of  fmoke. 
Horticulturists  will  then  be  enabled  to  admit  .  a  proper 
proportion  of  air  to  the  trees  in  the  feafon  of  flowering ; 
and  as  we  already  are  aware  of  the  ufe  of  bees  to  diltri- 
bute  the  pollen  where  wind  cannot  always  be  admitted  to 
dilperfe  it,  and  of  Jhaking  the  trees  when  in  full  bloom, 
to -put  the  pollen  in  motion,  they  will  find  no  difficulty 
in  letting  the  iiiyeft  kinds  of  fruits.  Thus,  under  the 
prog  refs  now  making  in  horticultural  improvements,  it 
requires  not  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  foretell,  that  ere  long 
the  aki  and  the  avocado  pear  of  the  Welt  Indies,  the  flat 
peach,  the  mandarine  orange,  and  the  litchi  of  China,  the 
mango,  the  mangolian,  and  the  durion  of  the  Eaft  Indies, 
and.ponibly  other  valuable  fruits,  will  be  frequent  at  the 
tables  of  opulent  perfonsjn  England;  and  fome  of  them 
perhaps,  in  lefs  than  half  a  century,  be  offered  for  fide  on 
every  market-day  at  Coyent. Garden. — See  thofe  leveral 
fruits  under  their  .generic  names  in  this  Encyclopaedia, 
and  the  correfpondent  .Engravings. 
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Of  the  GREEN-HOUSE  and  CONSERVATORY. 

The  green-lionfe  was  unqueftionably  the  firft  kind  of 
building  contrived  for  the  purpofe  of  houfing  plants ;  the 
ftyle  of  which  was  originally  very  uncouth,  being  littie 
more  than  open  flieds,  doled  with  fhutters  or  folding 
doors  at  night.  In  procefs  of  time,  however,  they,  afi- 
fumed  a  more  pleafing  form,  by  being  fronted  with  glafs; 
but  fhefe  buildings,  by  having  given  way  to  the  conficr- 
vatory,  are  in  general  heavy  and  tafteiefs,  unlefs  it  be  fome 
which  have  been  very  lately  erefted.  They  were  built 
for  the  reception  of  oranges,  lemons,  myrtles,  and  fome 
other  plants  which  firft  found  their  way  into  England 
from  milder  climates.  This  building  had  no  flues  or  con¬ 
trivances  of  any  fort  for  increafmg  the  natural  heat,  but 
the  air  of  the  room  was  warmed  only  by  the  fun ;  and  til's 
cold  kept  out  very  carefully  at  night,  which  was  all  thele 
plants  required. 

As  to  the  dimenfions  of  the  green-houfe,  fays  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ler,  they  muff  be  proportioned  to  the  number  of  plants 
the  building  is  to  contain;  but  the  depth  fliould  never  be 
greater  than  the  height  in  the  clear,  which  in  (mail  or 
middling  houfes  may  be  fixteen  or  eighteen  feet,  but  for 
large  ones  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  feet  is  a  good  pro¬ 
portion  :  for,  if  the  green-houfe  be  long  and  too  narrow, 
it  will  have  a  bad  appearance  both  within  and  without, 
nor  will  it- contain  fo  many  plants,  if  proper  room  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  palling  in  front,  and  at  the  back  of  the  ftages 
on  which  the  plants  are  placed  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  depth  of  the  green-houfe  be  more  than  twenty-four 
feet,  there  muff  be  more  rows  of  plants  placed  to  rill  the 
houfe  than  can  with  conveniency  be  reached  in  watering 
and  cleaning;  nor  are  houfes  of  too  great  depth  1b  proper 
for  keeping  plants  in  health  as  thofe  of  a  moderate  fize. 

The  windows  in  front  fliould  extend  from  about  one 
foot  and  a  half  above  the  pavement,  to  within  the  fame 
diftance  of  the  ceiling,  which  will  admit  of  a  cornice 
round  the  building  over  the  heads  of  the  windows;  As 
it  is  neceflary  to  have  thefe  windows  fo  long,  it  will  be 
impofiible  to  make  them  in  proportion  as-  to  their  breadth  ; 
for,  if  the  falhes  be  more  than  feven  or  eight  feet  broad, 
they  will  he  troublefome  to  move  up  and  down,  and  their 
■  weight  will  occafion  them  to  decay  very  quickly.  The 
piers  between  the  windows  fliould  be  as  narrow  as  is  con- 
fiftent  with  their  Hecefiary  ftrength  to  fupport  the  roof ; 
for  which  reafon  ftone  is  preferable,  or  hard  well-burnt 
bricks.  If  thefe  piers  are  made  of  {tone,  they  fliould  be 
two  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  worked  as  columns  cy¬ 
lindrical,  whereby  the  rays  of  the  fun  will  not  be  ob- 
ftrufted  fo  much  as  if  they  were  fquare  ;  but,  if  they  are 
built  of  bricks,  it  will  be  proper  to  make  them  three  feet 
in  front;  and  they  may  be  fioped  off'  towards  the  infirle 
to  admit  the  lun.  If.  a  tool-houfe  be  erefted  at  the  back 
of  the  green-houfe.,  the  back  wall  need  not  be  more  than 
two  bricks  and  a  half  in  thicknefs;  but,  if  not,  it  muff  be 
three  bricks  or  three  bricks  and  a  half  thick,  to  keep  out 
the  froth 

The  floor  of  the  green-houfe  may  be  laid  with  Brenien- 
fquares,  Purbeck-ftcne,  or  broad-tiles ;  and  muff  be  railed 
two  feet  above  the  ground,  where  the  foil  is  dry;  but,  if 
the  fituation  be  moil!  and  fpringy,  the  floor  fliould  be 
railed  at  leaft  three  feet  above  the  fill-face  ;  and,  if  the 
whole  be  arched  with  low  brick  arches  under  the  floor,  it 
will  be  of  great  fervied  in  preventing,  the  damps  riling  in 
winter,  which  are  often  extremely  hurtful  to  the  plants, 
efpecially  in  great  thaws,  when  the  air  is  too  cold  to  be 
admitted  into  the  houfe  to  take  off  the  damps.  Under 
the  floor,  about  one  foot  from  the  front,  a  flue,  if  defired, 
one  foot  in  width,  and  two  feet  in  depth,  may  be  carried 
the  whole  length  of  the  houfe,  which  may  be  returned 
again!!:  the  back  wall,  and  carried  up  in  proper  funnels 
adjoining  to  the  tool-houfe,  three  times  over  each  other, 
by  which  the  fmoke  may  pals  ofi'.  The  fire-place  may  be 
at  one  end  of  the  houfe  ;  and  the  door  at  which  the  fuel  is 
put  in  as  aifo  the  afli-grate,  may  be  contrived  to  op<  n 
into  the  tool-houfe,  fo  that  it'  may  be  quite  hid  from  fight, 
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and  be  dry;  the  fuel  alfo  may  be  laid  in  the  fame  died,  fo 
as  always  to  be  ready  for  ufe.  The  wall  on  the  back 
part_of  the  houfe  fhould  be  either  laid  over  with  ftucco,  or 
plaftered  with  mortar  and  white-wafhed,  to  keep  out  the 
1'roft,  which  will  penetrate  through  the  walls,  efpecially 
when  it  is  attended  with  a  drong  wind. 

To  prevent  froft  from  penetrating  through  the  roof, 
reeds,  heath,  or  furze,  fhould  be  laid  between  the  veiling 
and  the- fate,  with  which  thefe  kind  of  buildings,  from 
its  harmonizing  fo  perfectly  with  the  canopy  of  Nature,' 
fhould  universally  be  covered.  And  care  fhould  be  taken, 
in  framing  the  joints,  that  the  weight  may  not  lie  upon 
the  ceiling  ;  for  they  fhould  be  laid  a  foot  thick  at  l’eaft, 
as  fmooth  as  poffible,  and  fattened  down  well  with  laths 
to  prevent  their  rifing,  and  then  covered  over  with  a  coat 
of  hair- mortar,  which  will  keep  out  the  air,  and  alfo  pre¬ 
vent  mice  and  other  vermin  from  harbouring  in  them, 
which,  if, left  uncovered,  they  would  certainly  do. 

In  the  green-houfe  there  fhould  be  erefled  ftages,  fo  as 
to  place  the  pots  or  tubs  of  plants  in  regular  rows  one 
above  another,  whereby  the  heads  of  the  plants  may  be  fo 
fituated,  as  not  to  interfere  with  each  other.  The  lowed; 
row  of  plants,  or  forwarded:  towards  the  windows,  diould 
be  placed  about  four  feet  from  them,  tliat  there  may  be  a 
convenient  breadth  left  next  the  glades  to  walk  in  front ; 
and  the  row's  of  orange-trees  diould  rife  gradually  from 
the  fird:,  in  fuck  a  manner  that  the  heads  of  the  lecond 
row  diould  be  entirely  advanced  above  the  fil'd,  the  Items 
only  being  hid  ;  and  at  the  back  of  the  houfe  there  diould 
be  allowed  a  fpace  of  at  lead  five  feet,  for  the  conveniency 
of  watering  the  trees,  and  to  admit  a  current  of  air  round 
them,  that  the  damps  occafioned  by  the  perforation  of 
the  plants  may  be  the  better  diflipated,  which  by  being- 
pent  in  too  clofely  often  occafions  a  mouldinefs  upon  the 
tender  fhoots  and  leaves  ;  and,  when  the  houfe  is  clofe  fhut 
up,  this  dagnating  rancid  vapour  is  often  very  dedruftive 
to  the  oranges;  for  which  reafon  alfo  they  diould  never  be 
crowded  too  clofe  to  each  other,  nor  diould  fucculent 
plants  ever  be  placed  among  them.  For  the  natural  bif- 
tory  and  different  lpecies  of  the  orange-tree,  lemon,  ci¬ 
tron,  &c.  and  method  of  culture,  fee  the  article  Citrus, 
vol.  iv.  p.  625-631,  and  the  correfpondent  Engravings. 

The  plants  are  ufually  put  into  the  green-houfe  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  or  as  foon  as  the  morning  and  evening  frods  begin 
to  come  on.  In  this  fituation  they  remain  till  the  end  of 
May  or  the  middle  of  June,  according  to  the  feafon,  when 
they  are  removed  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  ftand 
through  the  fummer.  Much  of  their  growth  and  fuccefs 
depends  upon  the  choice  of  a  dieltered  and  convenient 
fituation  for  them  at  this  feafon  ;  it  mud  not  be  expofed 
to  the  meridian  fun,  nor  to  the  wed  or  north  winds,  both 
which  are  extremely  hurtful  to  them  when  fil'd  expofed, 
and  again  in  the  autumn.  Here  they  mud  be  refrefhed 
with  frequent  waterings,  in  dry  weather  at  lead  three 
times  a-week.  Before  the  plants  are  removed  out  of  the 
green-houle,  it  is  necedary  to  fliift  at  lead  all  the  fmall 
plants  ;  that  is,  to  take  them  out  of  their  pots,  to  cut  off 
part  of  their  roots  round  the  ball  of  earth,  and  to  put  them 
again  into  the  fame  pot,  if  the  plant  is  not  in  a  healthy 
date;  or,  if  it  is,  into  one  a  fize  larger;  fhortening  the  ir¬ 
regular  fide-brar.ches  as  they  may  require,  and  tying  them 
up  neatly.  The  mould  into  which  the  plants  are  to  be 
drifted  is  .  of  Confiderable  importance.  The  bed  is  to  be 
obtained  from  commons  where  fheep  and  cattle  pafture, 
particularly  in  low  dieltered  places,  where  the  fined  grafs 
grows,  and  the  foil  is  deeped.  A  foot  of  the  top  foil 
with  the  turf  may  be  taken  off;  and,  if  it  be  a  fandy  or 
hazel  loam,  it  will  do  alone;  but,  if  it  be  a  drong  loam, 
fome  fand  and  black  peaty  or  moorifh  foil  (hould  be  added. 
Such  foils,  laid  in  a  heap  for  at  lead  fix  of  the  winter 
months,  and  frequently  turned  over,  will  l'uit  mod  green- 
houle  plants. 

Aloesy  mefem’oiyanthemuins,  ixias,  and  fuch  liliaceous 
plants  in  general  as  are  inhabitants  of  exotic  h'oufes  cwid 
glafs-cafes,  require  a  foil  which  is  a  degree  lighter,  and 
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which  will  not  retain  the  water,  but  let  it  pafs  readily ; 
and  a  little  coal-alhes  at  the  bottom  of  each  p<?t  may  be 
ufeful  for  this  purpofe.  The  great  number  of  ericas,  and 
other  beautiful  plants  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from 
America,  and  Botany  Bay,  delight  and  flourilh  in  that 
fort  of  earth  which  comes  nearelC.  to  their  native  foil. 
Thus  the  ericas  like  a  black  peat  or  moorilh  foil;  and  the 
others  that  which  is  made  a  degree  dronger  with  loam. 

Thus  the  green-houfe,  by  the  introduction  of  the  Cape 
and  American  plants,  and  the  addition  of  a  due,  as  above 
direfted,  came  to  anfwer  the  joint  purpofes  of  a  green- 
houfe  and  confervatory  ;  and  hence  they  have  been  gene¬ 
rally  confidered  as  fynonymous  terms.  Their  effential 
difference,  however,  is  this.  In  the  green-houfe,  the  trees 
and  plants  are  either  in  tubs  or  pots  ;  and  are  placed  on 
Hands  or  dages  through  the  winter,  till  they  are  removed 
into  fome  dieltered  fituation  abroad,  for  the  fummer.  In 
the  confervatory,  the  ground-plan  is  ufually  laid  out  in 
beds  and  borders,  made  up  of  the  bed  compolitions  of 
foils  that  can  be  procured,  three  or  four  feet  in  depth, 
for  exotics  of  a  more  delicate  nature,  or  brought  from  dill 
milder  or  warmer  climes.  In  thefe  the  dirubs  and  trees 
are  regularly  planted,  in  the  fame  manner  as  hardy  plants 
are  in  the  open  air.  Indead  of  taking  out  the  plants  in 
fummer,  as  in  the  green-houfe,  the  whole  of  the  glafs  roof 
is  taken  off,  when  the  lalubrity  of  the  feafon  will  per¬ 
mit,  and  the  plants  are  expofed  to  the  open  air;  and  at 
the  approach  of  the  autumnal  frods  the  lights  are  again  put 
on,  and  remain  fo  till  the  May  or  June  following. 

One  part  of  the  confervatory  may  be  appropriated  to 
fuch  plants  as  come  from  Africa,  New  South  Wales,  and 
the  like  climates  ;  and  require  what  is  called  a  dry  dove. 
Another  part  may  have  a  bark-bed,  for  plants  from  the 
Ead  and  Wed  Indies,  which  require  a  tan-heat  to  plunge 
the  pots  in,  and  a  greater  degree  of  fire  to  keep  up  the 
heat  of  the  dove  to  within  a  few 'degrees  of  that  of  their 
native  climate.  Thus  plants  from  almod  every  part  of 
the  world,  of  the  greated  beauty  and  fragrance,  though 
of  a  tender  and  delicate  nature,  may,  by  appropriate  care 
and  attention,  be  made  ornaments  to  our  Englifh  gardens, 
through  the  medium  of  a  confervatory.  In  the  late  inge¬ 
nious  Mr.  Miller’s  plan,  the  confervatory  is  ereCled  with 
wings,  one  facing  the  fouth-ead,  and  the  other  the  fouth- 
wed.  In  thefe  are  ereCied  his  doves ;  the  bark-dove  fac¬ 
ing  the  fouth-ead,  and  the  dry  dove  facing  thefouth-wed  ; 
that  from  the  time  of  the  fun’s  fird  appearance  upon  any 
part  of  the  building,  until  it  goes  off  at  night,  it  is  con- 
dantly  reflected  from  one  part  to  the  other,  and  the  cold 
winds  are  alfo  kept  off  from  the  front  of  the  centre  build¬ 
ing.  In  the  area  many  of  the  more  tender  exotic  plants 
are  placed  in  the  fummer  feafon ;  and  in  thefpring,  before 
the  plants  can  be  Jet  out,  the  beds  and  borders  of  this 
area  may  be  filled  with  anemonies,  ranuncuiufes,  early 
tulips,  &c.  In  the  centre  of  this  area  may  be  a  lmall  ba- 
fon  of  water,  which  will  be  very  convenient  for  watering 
the  plants,  not  only  on  account  of  its  nearnefs,  but  be- 
paule  the  water  will  be  foftened  and  warmed  by  the  re¬ 
flection  from  the  glades. 

The  wing  facing  the  fouth-ead  is  always  to  be  preferred 
for  the  bark-dove,  becaufe  the  fun,  at  its  fird  appearance 
in  the  morning,  fhines  direftly  upon  the  fames,  and, 
warming  the  air  of  the  houfe,  gives  new  life  to  the  plants, 
after  the  long  nights  of  the  winter  feafon.  In  thefe 
buildings  alfo,  if  there  are  not  flieds  running  behind  them 
their  whole  length,  the  walls  lhould  not  be  lels  than  three 
bricks  thick  ;  and  if  they  are  even  more  it  will  be  better, 
becaufe,  where  the  walls  are  thin  and  expofed  to  the.  open 
air,  the  cold  will  penetrate;  and,  when  the  fires  are  made, 
'■the  heat  will  efcape  through  the  walls  ;  fo  that  it  will  re¬ 
quire  a  larger  quantity  of  fuel  to  maintain  a  proper  tem¬ 
perature  of  warmth  in  the  houfe  ;  hence,  in  general,  the 
clofer  and  better  thefe  houfes  are  built,  the  lels  fuel  will 
be  required  to  warm  them. 

The  condrucricn  of  thefe  buildings  has  of  late  years 
been  very  much  improved  ;  and  their  fcite  more  happily 
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chofen.  Green-Iioufes  Ihould,  whenever  it  can  be  fo  con¬ 
trived,  catch  the  eye  from  the  molt  public  apartments  in 
the  manfion  ;  yet  Itill  the  approach  to  them  (hould  wind 
through  Ihrubberies  and  clumps,  that  the  idea  of  them 
might  become  effaced  by  a  variety  of  other  plealing  objefts, 
till  they  burft  at  once  upon-the  eye,  and  on  a  nearer  ap¬ 
proach  produce  fo  fragrant  an  odour,  and  fo  extended  a 
plantation  of  trees  in  alternate  flower  and  fruit,  that  you 
might  fancy  yourfelf  (udrienly  tranfported  into  an  orange- 
groVe  in  the  moft  favourite  climate  of  their  fpontaneous 
growth. 

With  refpect  to  the  confervatory,'the  moft  defirable,  as 
well  as  moft  rational,  fituation  for  it  to  be  placed,  is  in 
one  of  the  wings  of  the  manfion-houle,  where  by  a  fpa- 
cious  pair  of  folding  doors  it  might  be  thrown  open  to 
the  dining-parlour,  and  contribute  all  its  odours  and  beau¬ 
ties  at  an  unexpected  moment,  to  enhance  the  pleafurable 
enjoyments  of  the  feftive  board. 

Where,  however,  fuch  a  fituation  cannot  be  contrived, 
or  where  it  is  defirable  for  them  to  harmonize  with  forne 
diftant  object,  their  beauty  and  efteft  would  be  confider- 
ably  incealed,  by  erecting  them  in  a  circular  form,  fimilar 
to  the  Crefcent  at  Bath.  Thus  they  might  iill  up  fome 
blank  in  a  broken  horizon,  and  unite  with  parts  on  the 
right  and  left,  rich  in  fcenery  and  verdure,  fo  as  almoft  to 
produce  the  effefts  of  a  panorama;  or  they  might,  in  this 
form,  Hand  with  peculiar  advantage  beneath  a  majeltic 
amphitheatre  of  hanging  woods,  or  extenfive  plantations, 
fhut  out  by  their  means  from  the  cold  and  chilling  bla  s 
of  the  north  and  noi  th-eaft,  while  their  warm  fouthern 
afpedt,  rendered  doubly  fo  by  their  circular  conftrufrion, 
would  be'  found,  to  cherilh  and  fertilize  the  moft  tender 
exotic  plants.  To  this  form  of  building  there  appears 
but  one  objection,  which  is  the  extra-expence  charged  for 
all  circular  works  ;  but  to  a  man  of  fortune,  where  the 
manfion-houle  and  grounds  are  to  be  laid  out  on  an  ex¬ 
tenfive  fcale,  this  confideration  cannot  be  an  ohjebt. — For 
modern  views  of  tilde  buildings,  lee  the  Horticultural 
Plate  VI.— All  the  Green-houfe  and  Exotic  Plants,  with 
Engravings  of  the  moft  curious  kinds,  will  be  found  un¬ 
der  their  generic  names  in  this  Encyclopaedia. 

Horticulture,  in  painting  and  fculpture,  is  clafli- 
caily  re preff jilted  in  the  Frontispiece  to  this  volume. 

HOR  TICIJL'TURIST,  f.  One- employed  in  gardening. 

HOR'TOB  AGY,  a  river  cf  Hungary,  which  riles  about 
fix  miles  fouth  of  Debreczin,  arid  runs  into  the  Theyffe. 

HOR'TOBAGY,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  a  river  of 
the  lame  name:  feventeen  miles  fouth- Jouth- weft  of  Nanas. 

HOR'TON,  a  townlhip  of  the  American  States,  in 
King’s  county,  Nova-Scotia.  Salmon  river  runs  through 
Horton,  and  fupplies  the  inhabitants  with  excellent falmon. 

HORTO  NA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Italy, 
on  the  confines  of  the  ZEqui. 

HORTS'KIRK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Auftria  :  four 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Putzeinftorf. 

HOR'TULAN,  adj.  [hortulanus,  Lat.  ]  Belonging  to  a 
garden. — This  leventh  edition  of  my  kortulan-  calendar  is 
your’s.  Evelyn. 

HOR'TUS,  f  [from  orior,  to  rife,  as  being  the  fource  of 
vegeta-  ion.]  A  gatden.  The  womb  is  all’o  called  by  this 
name,  as  being  the  garden  or  repofitory  of  the  human  feed. 

HORVATZ,  a  town  or  Croatia :  eighteen  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Varafdin. 

HORVATZ'KA,  a  town  of  Croatia:  twenty-fix  miles 

fouth-weft  of  Varafdin. 

IiO'RTJS,  a  fon  of  Ills,  one  of  the  deities  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians.  See  Orus.  '  "  ' 

KOR'WAL,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Minfk  :  twenty-eight  miles  fouth  of  Rohacz.ow. 

HOR'ZITZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Ko- 
nigingratz  :  eleven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Gitfdhin. . 

HORZIZ'KA,  a  town  of  Bahemia,  in  the  circle  of  Ko- 
nigingratz :  fix-  miles  fouth  of  Trautenau. 

.  HO'SACK,  or  I-Ioo'sack,  a  townlhip  in  Renfielaer 
county.  New  York,  fituated  .on  a  river  of  the  fame  name ; 
and  by  the  cenfus  it  contains  3035  inhabitants. 
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HO'SAH,  a  city  of  Paleftine,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Alher;  fituated  upon  the  boundaries  of  that  province. 
Jojh.  xix.  29. 

HOSA'MAH,'  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

FIOSAN'NA,  f  [xjyttfln,  Heb.  i.  e.  lave,  we  befeech  thee; 
o?oma.,  Gr.]  An  exclamation  of  praife  to  God. — The  pub¬ 
lic  entrance  which  Chrift  made  into  Jerufalem  was  cele¬ 
brated  with  the  hofannas  and  acclamations  of  the  people. 
Fidcs. 

Through  the  vaft  of  lieav’n 
It  founded,  and  the  faithful  armies  rung 
Hofannah  to  the  Higheft.  Milton. 

HOSE,  f.  plur.  hofen ;  [hoya,  Sax.  hofan,  Wellh  ;  ojfan, 
Erie;  ojjnnni,  plur.  chauffe,  Fr.]  Breeches. — Thefe  men 
were  bound  in  their  coats,  hofen,  hats,  and  other  garments, 
and  calf  into  the  midft  of  the  fiery,  furnace.  Dan.  iii.  21. 
He  crofs  examin’d  both  our  hofe, 

And  plunder’d  all  we  had  to  lofe.  Hudibras. 

Stockings  ;  covertng  for  the  legs. — He,  being  in  love,  could 
not  fee  to  garter  his  hofe ;  and  you,  being  in  love,  cannot 
fee  to  put  on  your  hofe.  ShakeJpeare. 

Will  flie  thy  linen  wadi,  or  hofen  darn, 

And  knit  thee  gloves  ?  Dry  den. 

HOSE'A,  the  firft  of  the  minor  prophets,  as  they  ftand 
in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Bibles,  though  probably  the 
third  in  order  of  time.  He  was  the  fon  of  Beeri,  but  we 
are  not  informed  to  what  tribe  he  belonged.  His  pre- 
diftions  were  delivered  during  the  reigns  of  Uzziah,  Jo- 
tham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezfckiah,  kings  of  Judah;  and  in  the 
days  of  Jeroboam,  king  of  Ifrael.  He  chiefly  addrefies 
Ifrael;  but  introduces  frequent  mention  of  Judah.  He 
not  only  inveighs  againft  the  vices  of  the  people,  but  ar¬ 
raigns  the  c’onduft  of  their  kings,  princes,  and  priefts. 
Like  moft  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  he  tempers  denunci¬ 
ations  of  God’s  vengeance  againft  an  idolatrous  and  vi¬ 
cious  people,  with  prdmifes  of  abundant  mercies  upon 
their  repentance  and  reformation.  He  abounds  with 
fhrirt  and  lively  companions ;  and,  like  the  belt  Greek  and, 
Roman  writers,  often  omits  the  particle  of  fimiiltude. 
Thefe  comparilbns-he  lometimes  accumulates,  in  the  lpi- 
rir  of  that  poetry  which  is  moft  admired.  He  is  often 
diftinguilhed  by  great  force  of  exprellion,  and  is  fome- 
times  highly  animated;  he  contains  many  beautiful  paf- 
fages,-  in  the  fimilies,  the  allegories,  the  pathos,  and  in 
the  figures  ;  and  in  many  parts  he  is  truly  fublime.  This 
prophet,  according  to  bilbap  Horlley,  was  born  more  than 
ieven  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  Chriftian  era ; 
and  his  miniftry  continued  for  the  fpace  of  fixty-eight 
years:  and,  as  at  its  commencement  he  was  of  fuificient 
age  to  choole  a  wife  and  to  marry,  he  mult  have  lived  to 
extreme  old  age. 

HO'SEIN,  the  fecond  fon  of  Ali  by  Fatima,  Mahomet’s 
daughter,  equalled  his  elder  brother  Hafan  in  beneficence, 
arid  inherited  the  martial  lpirit  of  his  father.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Arabia,  vol  ii.  p.  14-15. 

HOSHAI'AH,  [Hebrew.]  A. man’s  name. 

HO-SI',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Yun-nan:  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Sin-hing. 

KO'SIER,  f.  [from  hojed]  One  who  fells  ftockings. — ■ 
As  arram  a  cockney,  as  any  hofier in  Cheapfide.  Swift. 

HOSHE'A,  the  laft  king  of  Ifrael,  and  the  fon  of  Elah. 
He  projected  the  emancipation  of  Ifrael  from  the  AlTyrian 
jroke;  and,  having  refufed  the  annual  tribute,  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  ftrengthen  r.imfelf  by  an  alliance  with  So,  king  of 
Egypt.  This  attempt  led  to  the-  final  deftructipn  of  the 
Ilraelitifh  monarchy;  for  Shalmaneier  foo.n  penetrated 
and  broke  all  his  meafures.  Advancing  w[th  his,  army, 
the  Aftyrian  monarch  laid  wafte  the  whole  land  of  Ifrael, 
quite  to  the  gates  of  Samaria,  to  which  he  laid  clofe  liege. 
K.'lhea,  howeyer,  had  fo  well  fortified  that  city,  that  it  ' 
held  but  almoft  three  years  .againft  Shalmaneler,  but  was 
then  forced  to  fubinit.  After  ns  fubjugation,.  it  was  re¬ 
duced  to  a  heap  of  ruins;  and  the  king,  and  all  riis  fub- 
jefts,  were  carried  into  captivity,  and  difperfed  through¬ 
out 
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out  the  Afiyrian  empire.  The  barbarities  which  the  Af- 
fyrians  exercifed  towards  them,  are  painted  in  dreadful 
colours  by  the  prophet  Hol'ea,  and  in  others  of  the  pro¬ 
phetical  writings.  Thus  fatally  ended  the  Ifraelitifh  king¬ 
dom,  after  it  had  flood  divided  from  that  of  Judah  two 
hundred  and  fifty-four  years.  This  cataftrophe  took 
place  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Hofhea,  before 
Chritt  721.  2  Kings,  xvii. 

HO'SIUS  (Stanillaus),  an  illuftrious  catholic  prelate, 
born  at  Cracow  in  1504.  Having  entered  into  holy  or¬ 
ders,  he  was  appointed  a  canon  of  Cracow;  which  prefer¬ 
ment  was  foon  followed  by  his  nomination  to  the  bifhopric 
of  Culm, at  the  reqult  of  kingSigifmund  Auguftus.  After¬ 
wards  he  was  made  biihop  of  Warmia.  Pope  Pius  IV.  fent 
him  on  millions  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  and  to  the  king 
of  Bohemia,  to  negociate  for  the  continuation  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Trent.  Having  proved  fuccefsful  in  thefe  negoci- 
ations,  pope  Pius  lent  him,  in  1561,  a  cardinal’s  hat.  Af¬ 
terwards  he  retired  to  his  bifhopric  in  Poland,  where  he 
employed  himl'elf  in  preparing  fome  of  his  numerous  pub¬ 
lications.  From  this  fituation  he  was  recalled  to  Rome, 
by  pope  Gregory  XIII.  who  appointed  him  grand  peni¬ 
tentiary  of  the  Roman  church.  He  died  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  that  city  in  1579,  at  feventy-fix  years  of  age. 
The  catholic  pontiffs,  and  the  writers  of  his  time,  were 
accuftomed  to  call  him,  “  the  pillar  of  the  church,  the 
Auguitine  of  his  age,”  Sec.  He  certainly  was  one  of  the 
ableft  polemical  divines  among  the  Catholics;  and  his 
controverfial  writings  are  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the 
belt  which  appeared  in  his  day.  His  works  have  under¬ 
gone  numerous  impreffions,  and  fome  of  them  have  been 
tranflated  into  the  French,  Italian,  German,  Flemifh,  Po- 
lifli,  Englifh,  and  Armenian,  languages.  The  moft  com¬ 
plete  edition  of  them  was  publiflied  in  Latin  at  Cologne, 
in  1584,  in  2  vols.  folio. 

HOS'KIN,  a  town  of  the  American  States,  in  North 
Carolina:  four  miles  north  of  Edenton. 

HOS'NITZ,  a  river  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Oppau,  which  riles  about  two  miles  fouth  of  Bennifch, 
and  runs  into  the  Mora  two  miles  fouth  of  Troppau. 

IIOSPIDALET'TO,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  bi- 
fhopric-  of  Trent:  fourteen  miles  fouth-ealt  of  Bormio, 
and  thirty-five  north-weft  of  Trent. 

HOSPIN'IAN  (Rodolphus),  a  Swift  proteftant  divine, 
born  at  Altorf,  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  in  1547.  Hav¬ 
ing  loft  his  father  in  1563,  he  found  an  affectionate  pa¬ 
tron  in  Rodolphus  Gualterus,  his  godfather.  By  his  kind 
afliftance  he  was  enabled  to  vilit  feveral  univerfities,  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  eminence  of  their  profeffors.  During  two 
years  he  continued  at  Marpurg,  where  he  diftingnilhed 
himfelf  -by  the  alliduity  with  which  he  applied  to  his  ftu- 
cties,  and  his  commendable  behaviour.  The  fame  charac¬ 
ter  he  maintained  at  the  univerfity  of  Heidelberg.  In 
the  year  1568,  he  was  recalled  to  his  native  country,  and 
admitted  into  the  miniftry ;  and  in  1576.  he  was  appointed 
minifter  of  a  church  within  a  league  of  Zurich.  In  1588, 
he  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  the  Caroline  church.  For 
near  a  year,  he  was  deprived  of  his  fight  by  a  cataract ; 
notwithstanding  which  he  continued  to  preach  extempore, 
and  was  happily  couched  in  1613.  In  1632  his  faculties 
became  impaired,  and  he  died  in  1626,  in  the  feventy- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  author  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  works  :  1.  De  Origine  &  Progrcjfu  Rituum  &  Ctremonia- 
rum  Ecclcftafticaruni,  1585.  2.  De  Templis :  hoc  eft,  dc  Ori¬ 

gine,  Progrcfu ,  Ufn,  S3  Abuja,  Templorum,  ac  omnino  Rerum 
omnium  ad  Templa  periinenlium ,  1587,  folio,  of  which  a  larger 
edition,  containing  anfwers  to  Bellarmin  and  Baronius 
on  the  lubject,  appeared  in  1603.  3 .  De  Monachis  :  feu,  de 

Origine  S3  Progrcjfu  Monachatus,  ac  Ordinum  Monafticqt  uni, 
h.(]uiium  Militarium  tarn  Sacrorum  quam  Seadarium  omnium, 
1 588,  folio,  of  which  a  lecond  edition,  with  a  confuta¬ 
tion  of  Bellarmin’s  book  De  Monachis,  was  publiihed  in 
1609'.  4.  De  Feflis  Judtcoruni  &  Ethnicorum:  hoc  cjt,  de  Ori¬ 

gine,  Progrcjfu,  Ccrcmoniis,  S3  Ritibus  Ftjlorum  Dierum  Juda- 
flruin,  Gruicorum,  Rmanorum ,  Turkarum,  &  Irulianorum,  1 592, 
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folio,  of  which  a  fecond  edition,  with  feveral  corre&ionj 
and  additions,  was  printed  in  1611.  5.  De  Origine,  Pro¬ 

grcjfu,  Ceremoniis,  &  Ritibus  Feftorum  Dierum  Chriftianorum, 

1 593,  which  was  republifhed  in  1612,  with  confiderable 
fupplements,  ufeful  for  the  refutation  of  Bellarmin  on  the 
fubjecl  of  the  idolatry  of  the  church  of  Rome.  6.  Hifto- 
ria  Sacramentaria  :  hoc  ejl,  Libri  quinque  de  Cana  Dominica 
prima  Injlitutione,  ejufque  vero  Ufa  S3  Abvfu  in  pnmitiva  Ec- 
clcfta  ;  nccnon  de  Origine,  Progrcjfu,  Ceremoniis,  &  Ritibus, 
Mijfa,  Tranfubjlantiationis,  S3c.  1598,  folio;  and  a  fedond 
part  of  the  fame  work,  entitled,  De  Origine  S3  ProgreJJ'u. 
Controverjia  Sacramentaria  de  Cana  Domini  inter  Lutheranos 
S3  Orthocloxos  quos  Zuinglianos  S3  Cahinijlas  vacant  ex- 
orta,  ab  Anno  Chnjli  Salvatoris  1517  ufque  ad  Annum  1602 
deduEla,  1602,  folio.  The  preceding  are  all  parts  of  his 
great  work.  The  lafi:  of  his  compofitions  was  written 
againft  the  Jefuits,  and  entitled,  Hiftoria  Jcfuitica  ;  hoc  eft, 
de  Origine,  Regulis,  ConJiitutionibus ,  Privi/egiis,  Incrementis, 
Progrejfu,  S3  Propagation,  Ordinis  Jefuitarum,  &c.  1619, 
folio.  An  improved  edition  of  all  his  works  was  printed 
at  Geneva;  in  1681,  in  feven  volumes,  folio. 

HOS'PITA,yi  in  botany.  See  Kleinhovia. 

HOS'PITABLE,  adj.  [hofpitabilis,  La.t. ]  Giving  enter¬ 
tainment  to  ftrangers  ;  kind  to  ftrangers : 

Receive  the  fhipwreck’d  on  your  friendly  fhcre; 

With  hojpitable  rites-relieve  the  poor.  Drydcn. 

HOSTITABLY,  adv.  With  kindnefs  to  ftrangers : 

Ye  thus  hofpitably  live, 

And  ftrangers  with  good  cheer  receive.  Prior. 

HOS'PITAL,  ft  \j10Jpital,  Fr.  hofpitalis,  Lat.]  A  place 
built  for  the  reception  of  the  fick;  or  fupport  of  the 
poor. — -I  am  about  to  build  an  hofpital,  which  I  will  en¬ 
dow  handfomely  for  twelve  old  hulbanclmen.  AddiJ'on. — 
A  place  for  (belter  or  entertainment.  Obfolete. 

They  fpy’d  a'  goodly  caftie,  plac’d 
Foreby  a  river  in  a  pleafant  dale. 

Which  chufing  for  that  evening’s  hofpital, 

They  thither  march’d.  Fairy  Queen. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  church, .the  biihop  had  the  im¬ 
mediate  charge  of  all  the  poor,  both  found- and  difeafed, 
as  alio  of  widows,  orphans;  ftrangers,  &c.  When  the 
churches  came  to  have  fixed  revenues  allotted  them,  it 
was  decreed,  that  at  leaft  one-fourth  part  thereof  (hould 
go  to  the  relief  of  the  poor;  and,  to  provide  for  them  the 
more  commodioudy,  divers  houles  of  charity  were  built, 
'which  are  fince  denominated  hofjitals.  They  were  govern¬ 
ed  wholly  by  the  priefts  and  deacons,  under  the  inspection 
of  the  biihop.  In  courfe  of  time,  feparate  revenues  were 
afligued  for  the  hafpitals  ;  and  particular  perfons,  out  of 
motives  of  piety  and  charity,  gave  lands  and  money  for 
erecting  holpitals.  When  the  church  difeipline  began  to 
relax,  the  priefts,  who  till  then  had  been  the  adminiftra- 
tors  of  holpitals,  converted  them  into  a  fort  of  benefices, 
which  they  held  at  pleafure,  without  giving  account 
thereof  to  any  body;  referring  the  greateft  part  of  the 
income  to  their  own  ufe;  fo  that  the  intentions  of  the 
founders  were  fruitrated.  To  remove  this  abide,  the 
council  of  Vienna  exprefsly.  prohibited  the  giving  any 
holpital  to  fecular  priefts  in  the  way  of  a  benefice;  and 
directed  the  ;vi  mini  fixation  thereof  to  he  given  to  luffi- 
cient  and  refponlible-  laymen,  who  lhouj$t  take  an  oath, 
like  that  of  tutors,  for  the  faithful  dilcharge  thereof,  and 
be  accountable  to  the  ordinaries.  This  decree  was  exe¬ 
cuted  dud  confirmed  by  the  council  of  Trent. 

In  England,  hofpitals  are  either  aggregate,  in  which  the 
matter  or  warden  and  his  brethren  have  the  eftate  of  in¬ 
heritance  ;  or J 'ole,  in  which  the  matter  only  has  the  eftate 
in  him,  and  the  brethren,  or  fillers,  having  college  and 
common  leal  in  them,  mutt  confent;  or  the  matter  alone 
has  the  eftate,  not  having  college  or  common  leal.  So  hof¬ 
pitals  are  eligible,  donative,  or  prefentative.  1  Enjl.  342.  The 
matter  of  the  holpital,  who  has  college  and  common  leal, 
may  have  a  writ  of  right ;  for  the  right,  and  inheritance. 
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is  in  him.  If  he  has  no  college  or  common  leal,  he  may 
have  a  juris  utrum.  Co.  Lit.  341. 

Any  perfon  foiled  of  an  eftate  in  fee-finiple  may  by 
deed  enrolled  in  chancery  ereft  and  found  an  hofpital  for 
the  fuftenance  and  relief  of  the  poor,  to  continue  for  ever; 
and  place  luch  heads  therein  as  he  lhall  think  fit ;  and 
fuch  hofpital  lhall  be  incorporated,  and  fubject  to  fuch 
vifitors  as  the  founder  lhall  nominate  ;  alfo  fuch  corpo¬ 
rations  have  power  to  take  and  purchafe  lands  not  exceed¬ 
ing  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  fo  as  the  fame  be 
not  holden  of  the  king  ;  and  to  make  leafes  for  twenty- 
one  years,  referving  the  accuftomed  yearly  rent ;  but  no 
hofpital  is  to  be  erected  unlefs  upon  the  foundation  it  be 
endowed  with  lands  or  hereditaments  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  ten  pounds  per  annum.  Stat.  39  Eliz.  c.  5  ;  made 
perpetual  by  flat.  21  Jac.  I. 

It  has  been  adjudged  upon  this  ftatute,  that  if  lands 
given  to  an  hofpital  be  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  or 
endowment  of  the  yearly  value  of  two  hundred  pounds  or 
under,  and  afterwards  they  become  of  greater  value  by 
good  hulbandry,  accidents,  See.  they  lhall  continue  to  be 
enjoyed  by  the  hofpital,  although  they  be  above  the  yearly 
value  of  two  hundred  pounds.  And  goods  and  chattels, 
real  or  perfonal,  may  be  taken  of  what  value  foever. 

2  Injl.  722.  And  if  one  give  his  land,  then  worth  ten 
pounds  a-year,  to  maintain  poor,  & c.  and  the  land  after 
comes  to  be  worth  a  hundred  pounds  a-year,  it  mull  all 
of  it  be  employed  to  increafe  their  maintenance,  and  none 
of  it  may ''be  converted  to  private  ufe.  8  Rep.  130.  But 
the  founder  cannot  ereft  an  hofpital  for  years,  lives,  or 
any  other  limited  time,  but  it  mult  be  for  ever ,  according 
to  the  ftat.  39  Eliz.  c.  5. 

The  Hat.  43  Eiiz.  c.  4.  under  which  commifiions  may 
be  awarded  to  certain  perfons  to  enquire  of  lands  or  goods 
given  to  hofpitals,  and  the  lord  chancellor  is  empowered 
to  ilfue  commifiions  to  commiflioners  for  enquiring  by  a 
jury,  of  all  grants,  abufes,  breaches  of  trull,  See.  of  lands 
given  to  charitable  ufes,  does  not  extend  to  lands  given 
to  any  college  or  hall  in  the  univerfities,  &c.  nor  to  any 
hofpital  over  which  fpecial  governors  are  appointed  by 
the  founders  ;  and  it  lhall  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  jurifi- 
didlion  of  the  bilhop  or  ordinary,  as  to  his  power  of  in¬ 
quiry  into  and  reforming  abufes  of  hofpitals,  by  virtue  of 
the  ftat.  2  Hen.  V.  c.  x.  Thefe  commifiioners  may  order 
houfes  to  be  repaired,  by  thole  who  receive  the  rents;  fee 
that  the  lands  be  let  at  the  utmoft  rent ;  and  on  any  te¬ 
nant’s  committing  walle,  by  cutting  down  timber,  they 
may  decree  fatisfaftion,  and  that  the  leafe  lhall  be  void. 
Hil.  1 1  Car.  Where  money  is  kept  back,  and  not  paid,  or 
paid  where  it  Ihould  not,  they  have  power  to  order  the 
payment  of  it  to  the  right  ufe;  and,  if  money  is  detained 
in  the  hands  of  executors,  Sec.  they  may  decree  the  mo¬ 
ney  to  be  paid,  with  damages  for  detaining  it.  q.Rcp.  104. 

The  hofpital  of  St.  Crofs,  near  Winclielter,  and  feveral 
other  large  hofpitals,  w’ere  anciently  founded  by  particu¬ 
lar  ftatutes,  oraftsof  parliament.  And  Charles  I.  granted 
to  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  London  the  keeping  of 
Bethlem  hofpital,  and  the  manors  and  lands  belonging  to 
it.  Alfo  the  hofpital  in  London  for  foundling  children, 
is  placed  under  the  care  of  governors  and  guardians,  who 
may  purchafe  lands  or  tenements  to  the  value  of  four 
tlioufand  pounds  a-year;  and  they  are  to  receive  as  many 
fuch  children  as  they  think  fit,  which  may  be  brought  to 
the  hofpital,  and  ftuill  there  be  bred  up  and  employed,  or 
placed  apprentice '  to  any  trade,  or  the  fea-fervice,  the 
males  till  the  age  of  twenty-four,  and  the  females  till 
twenty-one.  See  flats..  13  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  29  Geo.  II.  c.  29. 
13  Geo.  III.  c.  82. 

HOS'PITAL  (Michael  de  P),  an  illuftrious  chancellor 
of  France,  born  in  1 505,  at  Agueperfe,  in  Auvergne.  He 
ftudied  the  law  in  the  molt  celebrated  univerfities  of 
France  and  Italy,  and  at  the  fame  time  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf  by  his  proficiency  in  polite  literature.  He  was  made 
one  of  the  auditors  or  the  rota  at  Rome,  which  he  quitted 
to  follow  the  law-courts  in  Paris.  He  paffed  through  the 
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offices  of  counfellor  of  parliament,  ambaffador  from  the 
king  to  the  council  of  Trent  when  transferred  to  Bologna, 
preiident  in  the  chamber  of  accounts,  mafter  of  requefts, 
counfellor  in  the  great  council,  and  chancellor  to  Mar¬ 
garet  duchefs  of  Savoy,  filter  of  Henry  II.  continually 
riling  in  the  public  efteern  for  his  abilities  and  integrity. 
He  was  the  principal  author  of  the  edict  of  January  1562, 
which  allowed  freedom  of  worfhip  to  the  Proteftants.  His 
harangues  on  this  occafion  rendered  him  much  fufpeefed 
by  the  Catholics,  and  odious  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
all  his  firmnefs  and  dexterity  were  necelfary  to  fupport 
the  meafure.  At  length,  when  the  court  had  come  to  a 
refolution  of  exterminating  the  reformed  religion  by  vio¬ 
lence,  ITIofpital  found  himfelf  looked  upon  with  fo 
much  fufpicion,  that  he  anticipated  his  difmiflion  by  a 
voluntary  retreat.  In  1 568,  having  retired  to  his  country- 
feat  near  Eftampes,  he  received  an  order  to  refign  the 
feals,  with  which  he  readily  complied.  The  pleafures  of 
the  country,  the  converfation  of  a  few  feleft  friends,  and 
the  compofition  of  Latin  poetry,  caufed  his  time  to  pafs 
agreeably,  and  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  never  been 
fo  happy  as  now  that  .he  was  freed  from  cares  of  ftate. 
Here  he  died  in  1573,  at  the  age  of  fixty-eight.  The  re¬ 
form  in  legiflation  introduced  by  the  chancellor  l'Hofpi- 
tal  was  a  lading  benefit  to  his  country,  for  which  his  me¬ 
mory  is  held  in  the  higheft  honour  by  the  prefident  He- 
nault,  and  other  enlightened  patriots.  It  was  comprifed 
in  various  ordonnances,  particularly  that  of  Moulins  in 
1 566,  and  embraced  a  great  variety  of  objefls.  Among 
the  reft,  -was  the  alteration  of  beginning  the  civil  year 
with  January  ill,  inftead  of  the  former  epoch  of  Ealtem 
His  writings  are:  1.  Latin  Poems,  feveral  times  printed, 
the  laft  edition  being  of  Amfterdam,  8vo.  1732.  2.  Ha¬ 

rangues  before  the  States  of  Orleans.  3.  Memoirs;  con¬ 
taining  Treaties  of  Peace,  Appanages,  Marriages,  Recog¬ 
nitions,  and  other  public  Papers.  4.  A  Difcourfe  in  Fa¬ 
vour  of  Peace,  printed  in  a  collection  of  hiltorical  pieces, 
1623.  5.  His  Teftament.  His  eulogy  was  made  a  prize- 

fubjeft  by  the  French  Academy  in  1777  ;  and  his  ftatue 
in  marble  was  erefted  by  Louis  XVI. 

HOS'PITAL  (William-Francis-Anthony  de  P,  mar¬ 
quis  de  Ste.  Meme),  a  celebrated  French  mathematician, 
born  in  1661.  His  genius  for  mathematical  purfuits  dif- 
covered  itfelf  at  a  very  early  period  ;  for  being  prefen  t  at 
the  duke  de  Rohan’s,  when  M.  Arnauld  and  fome  other 
able  geometricians  were  fpeaking  of  a  problem  of  M.  Paf- 
cal’s,  which  appeared  to  them  very  difficult,  he  ventured 
to  fay  that  he  believed  he  could  fohve  it.  They  were  fur- 
prifed  at  fuch  prelumption  in  a  boy  of  fifteen,  for  he  was 
then  no  more  ;  however,  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  he  fent 
them  the  folution.  When  he  was  thirty-two  years  c.f 
age,  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  the  folution  of  problems, 
drawn  from  the  deepeft  geometry,  which  had  been  pro- 
poled  to  the  mathematical  world  by  John  Bernouilii,  and 
in  the  ACls  of  Leipfic.,  In  the  year  1693,  he  was  received 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Pa¬ 
ris;  and  from  that  time,  for  feveral  years,  both  the  jour¬ 
nals  of  France,  and  thofe  of  foreign  countries,  were  en¬ 
riched  by  his  folutions  of  difficult  problems.  He  was  the 
firft  perfon  who  wrote  in  France  on  the  fubjeft  of  New¬ 
ton’s  Analyfis,  and  on  this  account  was  regarded  almoft 
as  a  prodigy.  His  work  was  entitled,  V Analyfe  des  Infijii- 
mens  Petits,  1696.  Thefuccefs  which  this  work  met  with, 
engaged  him  to  exercife  his  genius  on  the  production  of 
another  mathematical  performance,  in  which  he  included 
Les  Sedlions  Coraques ,  les  Lieux  Geometriques,  la  Conjlruclion  des 
Equations,  et  une  Thcorie  des  Courbcs  Meckamqucs.  A  little 
before  this  work  was  ready  for  the  prefs,  the  author  was 
attacked  by  a  fever,  which  carried  him  off,  in  1704,  when 
only  forty-three  years  of  age.  In  1707,  his  laft-mentioned 
work  was  publilhed  in  4to. 

HOS'PITAGE,  f.  [from  kofpitiwn,  Lat.]  The  duty  of 
a  guelt  to  his  hoft : 

That  his  ungentle  hoft  11’ote  him  appeach 

Of  vile  ungentlenels  or  hefpitages  breach.  Spenfr. 

5  P  HOSPITALTTY. 
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HOSPITALITY,  /.  [. hoJpitalj.lt ,  Fr.]  The  benevolent 
practice  of  entertaining  ftrangers. — The  Lacedemonians, 
forbidding-  all  accefs  of  grangers  into  their  coafts,  are,  in 
that  refpeft,  defervedly  blamed,  as  being  enemies  to  that 
hofpitalily  which,  .for  common  humanity’s  Pike,  all  the  na¬ 
tions  on  the  earth  fhould  embrace.  Hooker. 

HOS'PITALLER,  f.  [Jiofpitallier,  Fr.  hofpitalarius,  low 
Lat.  from  hojpit.alj  One  redding -in  an  ho'ipital,  in  order 
to  receive  the  poor  or  ftranger.  Ufed  perhaps  peculiarly 
of  the  knights  of  Malta.  See  the  article  Knight. 

To  HOS'PITATE,  u.  a.  \_hofpitor ,  Lat.]  To  refide  un¬ 
der  the  roof  of  another. — That  always  chufes  an  empty 
fhell,  and  this  hofpitates  with  the  living  animal  in  the  lame 
{hell.  Grew. 

HOS  PITICIDE,  [  [from  hofpes,  Lat.  a  gueft  ;  and  cee- 
do,  to  kill.]  One  that  kills  his  gueft,  one  that  kills  his 
holt.  Scott.  i 

FIOSPIT'IUM,  f.  A  term  ufed  in  old  writers  either  for 
an  inn  or  a'monaftery,  built  for  the  reception  of  ftrangers 
and  travellers. 

HOSPITULA'RIA,  f.  in  old  records,  a  room  or  place, 
in  religious  houfes  where  ftrangers  are  entertained. 

HOSPITULA'RIUS,  f.  in  old  records,  the  perfon  who 
had  the  care  of  the  hofpitularia. 

HOS'PODAR,  a  title  borne  by  the  princes  of  Wala¬ 
chia  and  Moldavia,  who  receive  the  inveftiture  of  their 
principalities  from  the  grand  fignior. 

HOST,  f.  Ihofle,  Fr.  hofpcs,  hofpitis ,  Lat.]  One  who  gives 
entertainment  to  another. — Homer  never  entertained  ei¬ 
ther  guefts  or  hojls  with  long  fpeeches,  till  the  mouth  of 
hunger  be  flopped.  'Sidney. — The  landlord  of  an  inn: 
Time’s  like  a  falhionable  hojl. 

That  flightly  (hakes  his  parting  gueft  by  th’  hand  ; 

But  with  his  arms  out-flretch’d,  as  he  would  fly, 

Grafps  in  the  comer.  Shakefpeare. 

[From  hqjlis,  Lat.]  An  army;  numbers  aftembled  for  war  : 
Let  every  foldier  hew  him  down  a  bough, 

And  bear’t  before  him,  thereby  fliall  we  lhadow 
The  numbers  of  our  hojl.  S’hakefpeare. 

Any  great  number: 

Give  to  a  gracious  mefiage 
A  hojl  of  tongues  :  but  let  ill  tidings  tell 
Themfelves,  when  they  be  felt.  Shakefpeare. 

\Hoftia,  Lat.  hojlie,  Fr.]  The  facrifice  of  the  mafs  in  the 
Romifh  church  ;  the  confecrated  wafer. — When  I  was  in 
catholic  countries,  I  never  declined  kneeling  in  their 
churches  at  the  elevation,  nor  elfewhere  when  the  hojl 
went  by.  Chef  erf  eid. 

To  HOST,  v.n.  To  take  up  entertainment;  to  live,  as 
at  an  inn : 

Go,  bear  it  to  the  Centaur,  where  we  hojl ; 

And  flay  there,  Bromio,  till  I  come  to  thee.  Shakefpeare. 

To  encounter  in  battle.  To  review  a  body  of  men;  to 
muller.  Obfolete. 

To  [iOST,  v.  a.  To  give  entertainment  to. — Such  was 
that  hag,  unmeet  to  hojl  fuch-guefts.  Spcnfer. 

HOS'TAGE,  f.  [from  of  age,  Fr.]  One  given  in  pledge 
for  fecurity  of  performance  of  conditions: 

Your,  hofages  I  have,  fo  have  you  mine; 

And  we  (hall  talk  before  we  light.  Shakefpeare. 

HOST  ATI  A,  a  town  of  Iftria  :  fix  miles  north  of  Ro- 
vigno. 

H.OSTE,  or  L’Hoste  (John),  a  French  mathematician 
and  engineer,  born  at  Nancy  in  Lorrain,  but  in  what  year 
is  uncertain.  For  fome  time  he  was  profeflbr-of  civil  and 
canon  law  in  the  univerfity  of  Pont-a-Moufion  ;  and  af¬ 
terwards  occupied  the  mathematical  chair,  for  which  he 
appears  to  have  been  belt  adapted.  By  the  talents  which 
he  difplayed,  he  recommended  himfelf  to  the  favour  of 
Henry  duke  of  Lorrain,  who  removed  him  from  his  pro- 
ftlforlhip  to  Na.acy,  where  he  appointed  him  to  the  polts  of 
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intendant  of  fortifications,  principal  engineer,  and  cov.n- 
fellorof  war.  L’Hofte  fortified  Nancy,  and  publilhed  nu¬ 
merous  valuable  mathematical  treatifes.  He  died  in  the 
year  1631.  The  following  are  the  titles  of  fome  of  his 
principal  works:  1.  Lt  Sotmnaire  &  I'Ufage  de  la  Sphere  Ar- 
tificielle,  4_to.  2.  La  Pratique  de  Geometric ,  4to.  3.  Dccrip- 

tion  &  Ufage  des  principaux  biftrumens  de  Geometric.  4.  Du 
Cadran  &  Quarre.  5.  Rayon  AJlronomique.  6.  Baton  de' Ja¬ 
cob.  7.  Interpretation  du  grand.  Art  de  Raymond  Lulle,  &c. 

HOSTE,  or  L’Hoste  (Paul),  a  French  Jefuit,  and  pro- 
felfor-royal  of  mathematics  at  Toulon,  born  at  Pont-de- 
Vell,  in  1652.  He  entered  into  the  order  in  the  year 
1669,  and  afterwards  took  feveral  voyages  with  marlhals 
d’Eftrees  and  de  Tourville,  and  the  duke  de  Mortemart, 
whom  he  accompanied,,  for  twelve  years,  in  their  naval 
expeditions.  The  marlhal  de  Tourville  entertained  a 
great  regard  for  him,  and  it  was  in  confequence  of  his 
converfations  with  that  commander,  that  he  compofed  his 
Treatife  on  the  Conftrudli.on  of  Ships.  Pie  died  at  Tou¬ 
lon  in  1700,  in*  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  is 
principally  known  by  his  Treatife  on  .Naval  Evolutions, 
1697,  folio,  which  was  reprinted  in  1727,  with  correc¬ 
tions  and  enlargements.  Annexed  to  it  is  the  treatife  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  On  the  Conftruition  of  Ships.  He  alfo 
publifned,  A  Collection  of  fuch  Mathematical  Treaties 
as  are  molt  requilite  for  an  Officer,  1692,  in  3  vols.  nrao. 

HOS'TEA,  f.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pentan- 
dria,  order  digynia.  The  generic  efiential  charafters  are — 
Corolla  twilled,  wheel-lhaped  ;  nectary  ftellate,  covering 
the  parts  of  fructification  ;  folicles  five-angled. 

Holtea  viridiflora,  a  fingle  fpecies  :  leaves  oppofite,  ob¬ 
long,  acute  both  fides,  very  entire;  racemes  firnple,  fmall, 
few-flowered,  axillary.  Native  of  Guiana. 

HOS'TEL,  or  Hostelry,  J.  \_hofcl,  hojielerie,  Fr.]  An 
inn. 

HOSTELA'GIUM,  f.  in  old  records,  the  right  which 
the  lord  of  a  manor  claimed  to  lodge  in  the  houle  of  iiis 
tenant. 

HOS'TELER,  f.  An  innkeeper.  Scott. 

HOS/TER,  J.  One  that  takes  in  lodgers.  Scott. 

HOS'TERY.  See  FIostry. 

HOS'TESS,  J.  [ kopJJ'e ,  Fr.  from  hojlj  A  female  holt ; 
a  woman  that  gives  entertainment : 

Fair  and  noble  hojlefs , 

We  are  your  guefl  to-night.  Shakefpeare. 

A  woman  that  keeps  a  houle  of  public  entertainment. — 
Undiftinguilhed  civility  is  like  a  whore  or  a  hofejs.  Temple. 

HOS'TESS-SHIP,/  The  character  of  a  hoftefs: 

It  is  my  father’s  will  I  fliould  take  on  me 

rThe  ho]lefs-fiip  o’  th’  day;  you’re  welcome,  firs.  Shakefp. 

HOS'TIA,  f  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  lacrifice  to  the 
gods  for  victory  over  an  enemy. 

HOS'TICIDE,  f.  [from  hojlis,  Lat.  an  enemy,  and  cado, 
to  kill.]  One  who  kills  an  enemy. 

HOSTILA'RIA,  f.  in  old  records,  the  place  in  a  reli¬ 
gious  houle  where  ltrangers  were  to  be  entertained.  Scott. 

HOSTILA'RIUS,  J\  The  perfon  who  had  the  care  of 
the  holtiiaria.  Phillips. 

HOS'TILE,  adj.  '  [_hoJHlis,  Lat.]  Adverfe ;  oppofite; 
fuitable  to  an  enemy  : 

Fierce  Juno’s  hate, 

Added  to.  kof  i/e  force,  lliall  urge  thy  fate.  Drydcn. 

H0STILHA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  large  town  011 
the  Po.  Tacitus. 

HOSTILI'NA,  in  heathen  mythology,  the  goddefs  who 
was  luppofed  to  prefide  over  the  corn  while  ihooting  into 
the  ear. 

IIOSTIL'ITY,  f  [hqjhlite,  Fr.  from  kofilej  The  prac¬ 
tices  oi  an  open  enemy  ;  open  war;  op  po  lit  ion  in  war.— - 
We  have  lliow’d  ourlelves  fair,  nay  generous,  adverlanes  ; 
and  Lave  carried  on  even  our  hbjlilities  with  humanity.  At- 
terbury.  - 
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HOS'TING,/  An  encounter  in  battle  :  * 

Strange  to  ns  it  Teem’d 
At  firft,  that  angel  fhould  with  angel  war. 

And  in  fierce  hoftings  meet.  Milton. 

A  review;  a  mufter.— Lords  have  had  the  leading  of  their 
own  followers  to  the  general  hojhngs.  Sp (infer.  ■■ 

HOST  LER,  /  One  who  has  the  care  of  horfes  at  an  inn. 
HOSTTESS,  adj.  Inhofpitable : 

Who  with  fir  Salyrane,  as  earft  ye  red, 

Forth  ryding  from  Malbeccoes  hojilefs  hous. 

Far  off  afpyde  a  young  man,  the  which  fled 

From  an  huge  geaunt.  Spenfer. 

HOS'TORP,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Skone:  ten  miles  north-weft  of  Lund. 

HOS'TRY,  f.  [corrupted  from  kofidryf  A  place  where 
the  horfes  of  guefts  are  kept : 

Swift  rivers  are  with  fudden  ice  conftrain’d, 

And  itudded  wheels  are  on  its  back  fuftain’d  ; 

A.n  hojlry  now  for  waggons,  which  before  ' 

Tall  ihips  of  burden  on  its  bofom  bore.  Dryden. 

This  interpretation  (fays  Mafon  in  his  Supplement  to 
Johnfon)  feems  to  be  merely  conjectural,  from  a  fimilitude 
of  found  and  letters.  Spenfer  ufes  the  word  for  a  mean 
lodging  : 

Only  thefe  marifhes  and  myrie  bogs, 

In  which  the  fearfull  ewftes  do  build  their  bowres; 

Yield  me  an  hojlry  mongft  the  croking  frogs.  Fairy  Queen. 

HOS'TUN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Drome,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diltrict  of 
Romans  :  two  leagues  eait  of  Romans. 

HOT,  adj.  [lure,  Sax.  hat,  Scot.]  Having  the  power' to 
excite  the  fenfe  of  heat;  contrary  to  cold  ;  fiery.— Black 
fubltances  do  fooneft  of  all  others  become  hot  in  the  iun’s 
light,  and  burn  ;  wliich  effect  may  proceed  partly  from 
the  multitude  of  refractions  in  a  little  room,  and  partly 
from  ealy  commotion  of  lb  very  lrnall  corpufcles.  Newton. 

Hot  and  cold  were  in  one  body  fixt; 

And  Toft  with  hard,  and  light  with  heavy,  mint.  Dryden. 
Luftful ;  lewd : 

Now  the  Z’cf-blooded  gods  alfift  me ! 

Remember,  Jove,  thou  wait  a  bull  for  my  Europa.  Shakefp. 

Violent;  furious  ;  dangerous. — That  of  Carthageria,  where 
the  Soaniards  had  warning  of  our  coming,  was  one  of  the 
kottejl  fervices  that  hath  been  known.  Bacon. 

Our  army 

Is  now  in  hot  engagement  with  the  Moors.  Dryden. 
Ardent;  vehement;  precipitate. — Achilles  is  impatient, 
hot,  revengeful ;  FEneas,  patient,  confiderate,  'and  careful 
of  his  people.  Dryden. 

Nature  to  youth  hot  rafhn<?fsdoth  difpenfe, 

But  with  cold  prudence  age  doth  recompenfe.  Denham. 
Eage  r  ;  keen  in  defire.— It  is  no  wonder  that  men,  either 
per.dexed  in  the  necelfary  affairs  of  life,  or  hot  in  the  pur- 
iuit  of  plealure,  flrould  not  ferioully  examine  their  tenets. 
Locke. 

She  has,  quoth  Ralph,  a  jointure, 

Which  makes  him  have  lo  hot  a  mind  t’  her.  Hudibras. 

It  is'  applied  likewile  to  the  defire,  or  fenfe  railing  the  de- 
lire, -or  aftion  excited;  as,  a  hot  purfuit: 

Nor  lavv,  nor  checks  of  conlcience,  will  we  hear, 

When  in  hot  feent.  of  gain  and  full  career.  Dryden. 
Piquant;  acrid:  as,  /i«f  as  muftard. 

HO  I ,  HO  j.  E,  pret.  of  the  verb  hight,  both  aftive  and 
pailive.  Named : 

A  fhepherd  true,  yet  not  fo  true. 

As  he  that. eaffr  i  hote.  Spenfer. 

Was  called.— It  rightly  hot  the  well  of  life.  Spenfer. 

-BED,  J.  A  bed  of  earth  made  hot  by  the  fer- 
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mentation  of  dung.  See  the  article  Horticulture,  in 
this  volume. 

HOT-BRAINED,  adj.  Violent;  vehement;  furious: 
You  {hall  find  ’em  either  hot-brain'd  youth, 

Or  needy  bankrupts.  -  Dryden. 

HOT'-COCKLES,  f.  [ haut.es  coquilles,  Fr.]  A  play  in 
which  one  covers  his  eyes,  and  guelfes  who  Itrikes  him  : 

As  at  hot-cockles  once  I  laid  me  down, 

And  felt  the  weiglity  hand  of  many  a  clown, 

Buxoma  gave  a  gentle  tap,  and  I 

Quick  role,  and  read  foft  mifehief  in  her  eye.  Gay. 

HOT-HEADED,  adj.  Vehement;  violent;  paflionate. 
— One  would  not  make  the  fame  perlon  zealous  for  a 
ftanding  army  and  public  liberty;  nor  a  hot-headed  cox¬ 
comb  forward  for  a  fcheme  of  moderation.  Arbuthnot. 

HOT'-HOUSE,/.  A  confervatory  for  exotic  plants,  and 
for  the  purpofe  of  forcing  early  fruits.  See  Horticul¬ 
ture. 

HOT'-MOUTHED,  adj.  Headlining;  ungovernable: 

I  fear  my  people’s  faith, 

That  hot-mouth' d  beaft  that  bears  againft  the  curb, 

Hard  to  be  broken.  Dryden. 

HOT'-PRESSING,  f.  The  art  of  palling  the  printed 
Iheets  of  a  book  between  two  hot  metallic  plates,  whereby 
they'  acquire  a  iinooth  furface,  and  glolfy  appearance,  high¬ 
ly  conducive  to  the  elegance  of  modem  typography. 

HO-TCHI',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Quang-fi :  1040  miles  fouth-weft  of  Pe¬ 
king.  Lat.  24.  61.  N.  Ion.  125.  10.  E.  Ferro. 

HOTCH'POT,  or  Hotch'potch,/.'  ft  ache  en  pocke,  Fr. 
or  hache  en  pot,  Fr.  as  Camden  has  it,  as  being  boiled  up  in 
a  pot;  yet  the  former  corruption  is  now  generally  followed.] 
A  word  ufed  for  a  confufed  mingling  of  divers  things  top-e¬ 
ther,  and  among  the  Dutch  it  lignifies  flelh  cut  into  pieces' 
and  fodden  with  herbs  or  roots;  but  by  a  metaphor  in 
law,  it  is  a  blending  or  mixing  of  lands  given  in  marriage 
with  other  lands  in  fee  falling -by  deicent ;  as  if  a  man 
lei  led  of  thirty  acres  of  land  in  fee,  hath  ifi'ue  only  two 
daughters,  and  he  gives  with  one  of  them  ten  acres  in 
marriage  to  the  man, that  marries  her ;  and  dies  leifed  of 
the  other  twenty  acres ;  now  file  that  is  thus  married  to 
gain  her  {bare  of  the  reft  v  "  -'the  land,  mull  put  her  part 
given  in  marriage,  into  hotchpot,  i.  e.  the  mull  refufe  to 
take  the  foie  profits  thereof,  and  caufe  her  land  to  be 
mingled  with  the  other;  fo  that  an  equal  divifion  may  be 
made  of  the  whole  between  her  and  her  lifter,  as  if  none 
had  (been  given  to  her  ;  and  thus  for  her  ten  acres  ihe 
lhall  have  fifteen,  otherwife  her  filter  will  have  the  twenty 
acres  of  which  her  father  died  l'eifed.  Co.  Lit.fc.  12.  This 
feems  to  be  a  right  of  waiving  a  provifion,  made  for  a 
child  in  a  man’s  life-time,  at  his  death  ;  thouo-h,  as  it  de¬ 
pends  upon  f rank-marriage,  and  gifts  of  lands  therein  it 
nowyfeldom  happens. 

But  there  is  a  bringing  of  money  into  hotchpot,  uoon 
the  claufes.and  within  the  intent  of  the  ftatute  for  diftri- 
butibn  of  intellates’  eftates,  Hat.  22  &  23  Car.  II  c  10 
Where  a  certain  fum  is  to  be  railed,  and  paid  to  a  dauo-h- 
ter  for  her  portion,  by  a  lnarriage-fettlemen;,  this  has 
been  decreed  to  be  an  advancement  by  the  fa  die  •  m  his 
life  time,  within  the  meaning  of  the  llatute,  tKt>u°h  fu¬ 
ture  and  contingent;  and,  if  the  daughter  would  havedny 
further  fnare  of  her  father’s  perlonal  eftate,  fire  mu  ft  bring 
this  money  into  hotchpot;  and  lhall  not  have  both  the 
one  and  the  other..  See  2  Fern.  638. 

By  the  cuftom  of  London,  there  is  likewile  a  term  of 
hotchpot,  where ‘the  children  cf.a  freeman  are  to  have  an 
equal  fiiare  of  one  third  part  of  his  perfonal  eftate,  after 
(hi J  <leath.  Preccd.  Cane.  3.  There  is  alfo-in  the  civil  law 
'collatio  bonorum  aniwerable  to  this,  whereby,  if  a  c’  iid  ad 
vanced  by  the  father  do  after  his  father’s  deceale  chaf 
lenge  a  child’s  part  with  the  reft,  he  mull  call  in  all  that 
he  had  formerly  received,  and- then  take  out  an  equal 
lliare  with  the  others.  2  Comm.,  190,  517.  1 

HOTEL',  [French.]  A  noble  dwelling;  commonly 

ufed. 
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ufed  for  the  palaces  of  kings  or  princes ;  fuch  as  the  ho¬ 
tel  de  Conde,  hotel  de  Conti,  hotel  du  Louvre,  &c.  In 
England  it  is  ufed  for  a  large  inn,  or  a  commodious  lodg- 
ing-houfe  ready  furnilhed. 

HO'THAM,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

HO'THAN,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

HO'THIR,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

HOTH'NY,  a  river  of  Wales,  which  rifes  in  Breck- 
nockfhire,  and  runs  into  the  Monnow  in  Monmouthfhire. 

HOT'LY,  cidv.  With  heat;  not  coldly.  Violently;  ve¬ 
hemently. — The  Hag  was  in  the  end  fo  hotly  purfued,  that 
he  was  driven  to  make  courage  of  defpair.  Sidney.. 

I  do  ccnteft 

As  hotly  and  as  nobly  with  thy  love, 

As  ever  in  ambitious  ftrength  I  did 
Contend  againft  thy  valour.  Shakefpeare. 

The  enemy,  now  at  hand,  began  hotly  to  (kirmilh  in  divers 
places  with  the  Chriftians.  Knollcs. — Though  this  contro- 
verly  be  revived,  and  hotly  agitated,  I  doubt  whether  it  be 
not  a  nominal  dilpute.  Boyle. — Lultfully : 

Voracious  birds,  that  hotly  bill  and  breed, 

And  largely  drink,  becaufe  on  fait  they  feed.  Dry  den. 

TIOT'MAN,  or  Hotoma'nus  (Francis),  a  learned  ju- 
rift,  born  at  Paris  in  1624.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was 
fent  to  ftudy  the  law  at  Orleans,  where  his  progrefs  was 
fo  rapid,  that  within  three  years  he  received  his  doflor’s 
degree.  He  very  early  made  him  (elf  known  by  a  little 
work,  De  Gradibus  Cognat'wnis,  and  in  1547  he  went  to 
Lyons  and  printed  another  traft  relative  to  civil  law, 
which  was  much  admired  for  the  elegance  of  its  ftyle, 
and  the  knowledge  it  difplayed  in  Roman  antiquity.  He 
then  accepted  the  profefi’orihip  of  belles-lettres  at  Lau- 
fanne.  While  occupying  the  chair  of  jurifprudence  at 
St rafo urgh,  he  had  invitations  from  feveral  fovereigns  to 
fettle  in  their  dominions.  Thefe  he  refufed,  in  order  that 
he  might  lupport  the  proteftant  councils  at  Orleans.  The 
fupervening  troubles  caufed  him  to  retire  for  a  time  to 
Sancerre,  where  he  compoled  an  excellent  work,  De  Con- 
Jolatione.  He  afterwards  went  to  Geneva,  where,  in  1573, 
the  chair  of  law  was  conferred  upon  him,  which  he  re¬ 
gained  till  1578.  He  then  left  Geneva,  and  taught  law  at 
JBafil,  where  he  terminated  his  life  in  1590.  His  works 
were  publilhed  collectively  1  aJames  Lect,  in  3  vols.  folio, 
Geneva,  1 599.  re  ' 

HOT'NESS, f.  Heat;  violence;  fury. 

HO'TON,  or  Coton,  a  province  of  the  Manchoo  Tar¬ 
tars,  fubjeft  to  China,  fituated  on  the  fouth-eaft  border 
of  the  defect  of  Gobi,  or  Shamo,  fuppofed  to  have  be¬ 
longed  to  the  ancient  Chatee.  It  is  very  populous;  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  commercial,  cultivate  cotton,  flax,  hemp, 
and  wheat,  and  make  confiderable  quantities  of  wine. 

HOTOWAC'ZYN,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  pala¬ 
tinate  of  Troki:  lixteen  miles  ealt  of  Grodno. 

HOTS,  f.  with  cockfighters,  the  foft  bits  of  leather 
fattened  to  the  fpurs  of  fighting-cocks  to  prevent  them 
from  hurting  one  another  in  fparring. 

HO-TSIN',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Chan-fi  :  twenty  five  miles  weft  of  Kiang. 

HOT'SPRINGS.  See  the  article  Spring. 

HOT'SPUR,  f.  A  man  violent;  paflionate  ;  precipi¬ 
tate;  and  heady. — Wars  are  begun  by  hair-brained  dill'o- 
lute  captains,  parafitical  fwarmers,  unquiet  hot/purs,  and 
reftlefs  innovators.  Burton. — A  kind  of  pea  of  fpeedy 
growth. — Of  fuch  peas  as  are  planted  or  fown  in  the  gar¬ 
dens,  the  hotjpur  is  the  fpeedieft  of  any  in  growth.  Mor¬ 
timer. 

HOT'SPURRED,  adj.  Vehement;  rafn ;  heady. — To 
draw  Mars  like  a  young  Hippolytus,  with  an  effeminate 
countenance,  or  Venus  like  that  hotfpurred  Harpalice  in 
Virgil,  this  proceedeth  from  a  fenfelefs  judgment.  Peachum. 

HOT'TE,  a  mountain  in  the  weftern  part  of  the  fouth- 
ern  peninfula  of  the  ifland  of  Hilpaniola. 

HOT'TENPLOZ,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of 
Perau,  inlulated  in  Silefia:  twelve  miles  north-north-eaft  of 
JagendorL 
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FIOT'TENTOT,  f  An  inhabitant  or  native  of  Hot- 

TENTOTTiA,  which  lbe. 

HOTTENTOT  CHER'RY.  See-CASSiNE  mauroce- 
nia  and  Celstrus  lucidus. 

HOTTENTOVTIA,  a  very  exten five  countiy  in  the 
fouth  of  Africa,  commencing  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
which  it  includes,  and  extending  interiorly  to  the  land  of 
Caffraria,  and  to  very  remote  regions  not  yet  known.  For 
particulars  of  the  firlt  difeovery  and  fettlement  of  the  Cape 
by  the  Dutch,  the  mode  by  which  they  feduced  the  inha¬ 
bitants  to  give  up  the  diftribt  every  way -round,  and  their 
ungenerous  and  cruel  oppreflion  of  the  harmlefs  Hotten¬ 
tots  after  they  had  become  mafters  of  their  land,  fee  the 
article  Good  Hope,  vol.  viii.  p.  243-246. 

Though  the  natives  of  this  widely-extended  country 
all  go  by  the  generic  name  of  Hottentots,  yet  they 
conlift  of  many  diftinct  tribes,  governed  by  different  hon- 
quers,  or  chiefs,  who  have  no  fixed  refidence,  living  like 
the  Bedouin  Arabs,  in  huts  or  portable  houfes,  and  re¬ 
moving  their  kralls,  or  villages,  whenever  the  pafture  be¬ 
comes  too  bare  for  the  fubfiltence  of  their  cattle,  and 
upon  the  natural  or  violent  death  of  an  inhabitant.  The 
known  tribes  are  the  Kochaquan,  Suffaquan,  Odiquah, 
Chirigquan,  Greater  and  Lefler  Namaquan,  Attaquan, 
Heffaquan,  Sonquan,  Dunquan,  Damaquan,  Gauros  or 
Gouriquan,  Houteniquan,  Chamtover,  and  Heikom. 

Among  the  different  tribes  of  Hottentots,  the  women 
wear  two  or  three  coverings  called  a  krofs,  faftened  about 
their  bodies  like  an  apron;  the  outermoft,  u'hich  is  the 
largeft,  meafuring  from  feven  inches  to  twelve.  This  is 
frequently  adorned  with  glafs  beads  in  different  forms. 
The  garment  ufually  W'orn  for  covering  the  body,  is  the 
flein  of  a  wild  beaft,  tied  forwards  over  the  breaft.  If  the 
weather  is  not  cold,  they  let  it  hang  loofe  over  their 
fhoulders,  in  a  carelefs  manner,  when  it  reaches  down  to 
the  calves  of  their  legs,  leaving  the  lower  part  of  their 
breaft,  ftomach,  and  fore  part  of  the  legs  and  thighs,  bare; 
but  in  rainy  and  cold  weather  they  wrap  it  round  them  ; 
fo  that  the  fore  part  of  the'  body  likewife,  is  in  fome  mea- 
fure  covered  with  it,  as  far  as  below  the  knees.  That 
which  is  ufed  by  the  women  for  the  fame  purpofe,  does 
not  differ  from  thofe  ufed-  by  the  men.  The  women  fre¬ 
quently  go  bareheaded  ;  when  they  cover  their  heads,  it 
is  with  a  cap  in  the  form  of  a  fhort  truncated  cone,  with¬ 
out  any  feam,  made  of  fome  animal’s  ftomach.  Over  this 
cap  they  fometimes  wear  another  ornament,  coniifting  of 
an  oval  wreath,  made  of  buffalo’s  hide,  with  the  brown 
hair  outwards.  Both  the  rims  of  this  wreath,  as  well  the 
lower  one  on  which  it  refts,  as  the  upper  one,  are  always 
fmooth  and  even;  each  of  them  let  with  a  row  of  fmall 
Ihells,  to  the  number  of  more  than  thirty,  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  that,  being  placed  quite  clofe  to  each  other,  their 
beautiful  white  enamel,  together  with  their  mouths,  is 
turned  outwards.  Neither  the  ears  nor  nofes  of  the  Hot¬ 
tentots  are  adorned  with  any  pendants  or  other  ornaments. 
The  necks  of  the  men  are  bare,  but  thofe  of  the  women 
are.  often  decorated  with  a  ftrip  of  undreffed  leather,  upon 
which  are  ftrung  eight  or  ten  (hells.  Another  ornament 
in  ufe  with  both  l’exes,  is  rings  on  their  arms  and  legs. 
Moll  of  thefe  rings  are  made  of  thick  leather  (traps,  ge¬ 
nerally  cut  in  a  circular  lhape,  which,  by  being  beat  and 
held  over  the  fire,  are  rendered  tough  enough  to  retain 
the  curvature  that  is  given  them.  It  is  thefe  rings  that, 
according  to  Sparrman,  gave  rife  to  the  unfounded  and 
abfurd  notion  that  the  Hottentots  wrap  guts  about  their 
legs,  in  order  to  eat  them  occafionally.  The  men  wear 
from  one  to  five  or  fix  of  thefe  rings  on  their  arms,  juft 
above  their  wrift,  and  alfo  on  their  legs.  Thefe  rings  are 
of  various  thicknefs,  viz.  fometimes  of  that  of  a  goofe- 
quill,  and  fometimes  two  or  three  times  that  lize.  Now 
and  then  they  are  made  of  pieces  of  leather,  Conning  one 
entire  ring,  fo  that  the  arms  and  feet  mult  be  put  through 
them,  when  the  wearer  wilhes  to  put  them  on.  Rings  of 
iron  and  copper,  but  efpecially  of  brafs,  of  the  fize  of  a 
goofe-quill,  are  confidered  as  genteeler,  and  more  valuable, 
than  thofe  made  of  leather.  They  leldom  wear  any  Ihoes. 
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The  habitations  of  the  Hottentots  are  as  fimple 'as  their 
dreis,  and  equally  adapted  to  the  wandering  paftoral  life 
they  lead.  In  faft,  they  fcarcely  merit  ally  other  name 
than  that  of  huts;  though  they  are  luffic-ient  for 'the  Hot¬ 
tentots’  wants  and  defires;  who  may  therefore  be  confi- 
dered  as  happy  men,  in  being  able  in  this  point  likewite 
lo  ealily  to  latisfy  them.  Every  hut  is  difpofed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner:  They  are  of  a  circular  form,  refembling  a 
round  bee-hive  or  vault.  The  ground-plot  is  from  eigh¬ 
teen  no  twenty-four  feet  in  diameter.  The  higheft  of  them 
are  lo  low,  that  a  middle-fized  man  can  fcarcely  ftand^up- 
right.  From  the  Ijtuatioft  of  the  fire-place,  which  is  in 
the  centre,  the  Hottentots  likevvife  have  this  advantage, 
that,  when  they  lit  or  lie  in  a  circle  round  the  lire,  the 
whole  company  equally  enjoy  the  benefit  of  its  warmth. 
The  door,  which  js  low,,  is  the  only  place  that  lets  in  the 
day-light;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  only  outlet  that  is 
left  for  the  fmoke.  The  frame  of  tins  arched  roof  is  com-_ 
poled  of  (lender  rods  or  lprays  of  trees.  Thele  rods,  be¬ 
ing.  previously  bent  into  a  proper  form,  are  laid  either 
whole  or  pieced,  fome  parallel  with  each  other,  others 
crollwife  ;  they  are  then  ftrengthened.  by  binding  others 
round  them,  in  a  circular  form,  with  withies.  Large  mats 
are  then  laid  very  neatly  over  this  lattice-work,  lb  as  per¬ 
fectly  to  cover  the  whole.  The  aperture  which  is  left  for 
the  door  is  doled,  whenever  there  i^  occafion  for  it,  with 
a  Ikin  fitted  to  it,  or  a  piece  of  matting.  Thefe  mats  are 
made  of  a  piece  of  cane  or  reed.  The  reeds,  being  laid 
parallel  to  each  other,  are  fattened  together  with  lhicw.s, 
or  catguts,  or  elle  fome  kind  of  packthread,  fuch  as  they 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  procuring  from  Europeans'. 
The  order  or  diftribution  of  thefe  huts  in  a  kraal,  or  clan, 
is  molf  frequently  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  with  the  doors 
inwards;  by  this  means  a  kind  of  yard  or  court  is  formed, 
where  the  cattle  is  kept  at  night.  The  milk,  as  foon  as 
taken  from  the  cow,  is  put  to  other  milk  which  is  cur¬ 
dled,  and  is  kept  in  a  leather  fack  ;  of  this  the  hairy  fide, 
being  conlldered  as  the  cleaned:,  is  turned  inwards  ;  lb 
that  the  milk  is  never  drunk  while  it  is  fweet. 

Many  falfeliopds  have  been  related  of  this  people,  which 
feem  to  have  originated  in  the  prejudices  and  m  il  rep  re  fe  il¬ 
lations  of  the  planters,  to  which  Kolben,  as  well  as  other 
travellers  fince  his  time,  feem  to  have  given  too  eafy  credit. 
Vaillant,  who  certainly  had  the  bell  opportunities  of  be¬ 
ing  acquainted  with  them,  from  learning  their  language 
and  living  among  them,  fpeaks  of  them  with  a  degree  of 
attention.  Some  authors  have  laid  that  the  families  of  the 
lavages  lleep  all  promifcuouiiy  together  in  the  fame  hut;' 
and  are  neither  acquainted  with  difference  of  age,  nor 
that  iuvincible  horror  which  feparates  beings  connected 
by  blood.  The  favages,  indeed,  confined  to  what  is 
ffriccly  neceflary,'  have  never  thought  of  prelerving,  under 
an  apparent  decency,  all  the  turpitude  of  unnatural  incli¬ 
nations  ;  and  feparate  apartments  for  brother  and  filler, 
mother  and  fon,  are  not  to  be  found  among  them.  But  to 
conclude,  becaule  they  have  only  one  habitation,  one  bed, 
and  one  mat  to  repofe  on,  after  the  labours  of  the  day, 
that  they  live  like  the  brutes,  would  be  to  calumniate  in¬ 
nocence,  and  offer  an  intuit  to  nature.  Vaillant  fays,  lie 
vifited  many  hordes  of  Hottentots,  and  never  found  any 
where  but  modefty  and  referve  aniongff  the  women,  and 
among  the  men  alfo.  He  thinks  that  the  women'of  la¬ 
vage  nations,  once  vifited  by  corrupted  Europeans,  and 
too  well  acquainted  with  their  perverfe  inclinations,  prof- 
titute  themfelves  to  all  thofe  who  choofe  to  enjoy  them, 
and  gratify  their  taffe,  from  a  dread  of  the  barbarous  crur 
‘cities  which  the  whites  are  capable  of  committing.  If 
there  be  a  corner  of  the  earth  where  a  d-ecency  of  con¬ 
duct  and  manners  is  llili  honoured,  he  thinks  we-  muff 
feek  for  its  temple  in  the  bofoms  of  the  deferts. 

There  is  lbmething  peculiaivin  the  features  of  the  Hot¬ 
tentot,  which,  in  a  certain  degree,  feparates  him  from  the 
generality  of  mankind.  His  cheek-bones  are  exceedingly 
prominent,  fo  that  his  face,  being  very  broad  in  that  part, 
and  the  jaw-bones,  on  the  contrary,  extremely  narrow,  his 
Vol.  X'.  No.  672. 
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vifage  continues  llili  decreasing  even  to  the  point  of  the 
chin.  This  configuration  gives  him  an  air  of  lanknefs, 
which  makes  his  head  appear  very  much  difproportioned, 
and  too  fmall  for  his  full  and  plump  body.  His' flat  note, 
rifes  fcarcely  half  an  inch  at  its  highell  elevation,  and  his 
noltrils,  which  are  excellive'y  wide,  often  exceed  in  height 
the  ridge  of  his  nofe.  His  mouth  is  large;  and  furnilhed 
with  fmall  teeth,  well  enamelled,  and  perfectly  white:  His 
eyes,  very  beautiful  and. open,  incline  a  little  towards  the' 
nofe,  like  thofe  of  the  Chiriefe  ;  and  to  the  fight  and 
touch  his  hair  has  the  refemblance  of  woo!  ;  it  is  very  lliort, 
curls  naturally,  and  in  colour  is  as  black  as  ebony'.  He 
has  very  little  hair,  yet  he  employs  no  fmall  care  to  puli 
out  by  the  roots  part  of  what  he  has;  but  the. natural 
thinnefs  of  his  eve-brows  laves  him  from  this  trouble.  Hi 
that  part.  Though  he  has  no  beard  but  upon  the  tipper 
lip,  below  the  nole,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  chin,  he 
never -.fails  to  pluck  it  out  as  loon  as  it  appears.  Phis' 
gives  hihr'an  effeminate  look,  which,  joined  to  the  natu¬ 
ral  mildnel's  of  his  character,  deftroys  that  commanding 
fiercenefs  common  to  all  men  in  a  Hate  of  nature,  and 
which  has  acquired  them  the  proud  title  of  kings.  With 
regard  to  proportion  of  body,  a  Hottentot  is  as  perfect  as 
if  call  in  a  mould.  His  gait  is  graceful  arid  agile  ;  and 
all  his  motions,  which  are  eafy,  feem  very  different  from 
thole  of  the  American  lavages,  who  feem  merely  to  have 
been  Iketched  out  by  the  hand  of  nature.  The  women, 
with  more  delicacy  of  features,  exhibit  the  fame  charac- 
teriftic  marks  in  their  figure:  they  are  equally  welt  made. 
Their  brealts,  particularly  when  young,  being  .admirably 
placed,  have  a  moll  beautiful  form,  and  lliow  the  age  of  pu¬ 
berty,  or  bloom  of  youth  ;  their  hands  are  fmall,  and  their 
feet  exceedingly  well  lhaped,  though  they  never- wear  fan-' 
dais.  The  found  of  their  voice  is  foft ;  and  their  idiom, 
palling  through  the  throat,  is  not  deftitute  of  harmony. 
When  they  lpeak,  they  employ  a  great  many  geftures, 
which  give  power  and  gracefulnefs  to  their  arms.  See  the 
annexed  Engraving. 

The  Hottentots,  being  naturally  timid,  are  confequently 
not  at  all  an  enterprifing  people.  Their  phlegmatic  cool- 
nefs,  and  their  ferious  looks,  give  them  an  air  of  relerve, 
which  they  never  lay  afide,  even  at  the  molt  joyful  mo¬ 
ments  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  all  other  black  or  tawney 
nations  give  themfelves  up  to  pleafure  with  the-  livelielt 
joy,  and  without  any  reftraint.  A  profound  indifference 
to  the  affairs  of  life,  inclines  them  very  much  to  inactivity 
and  indolence  ;  the  keeping  of  their  flocks,  and  the  care 
of  procuring  a  lubfiftence,  are  the  only  objects  that  oc¬ 
cupy  their  thoughts.  They  never  follow  hunting  as  fportf- 
men,  but  like  people  opprefied  and  tormented  by  hunger. 
In  Ihort,  forgetting  the  pall,  and  being  under  no  unea.fi- 
nefs  for  the  future,  they  are  ftr'uck  only  with  the  prefent; 
and  it  is  that  alone  engages  their  attention.  They  are, 
however,  the  belt,  the  kindeft,  and  the  moll  hofpitable, 
of  people.  Whoever  travels  among  them  may  be  allured 
of  finding  food  and  lodging;  and,  though  they  will  receive 
prefents,  yet  they  never  alk  for  any  thing.  If  the  travel¬ 
ler  has  a  long  journey  to  accomplilh,  and  if  they  learn, 
from  the  information  he  requires,  that  there  are  no  hopes 
of  his  foon  meeting  with  other  hordes,  that  which  he  is' 
going  to  quit  fupply  him  with  provilions,  as  far  as  their 
efreum (lances  will  allow,  and  with  'every  thing  elfe  necef- 
fary  for  his  continuing  his  journey,  and  reaching  the  place 
of  his  deftination. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  at  the  Cape,  the 
Hottentots  were  not  acquainted  with  commerce,  and,  per-' 
haps,  they  had  no  idea  even  of  barter;  but,  on  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  tobacco,  brandy,,  and  toys',  they  were  foon 
initiated  into  1  part  of  the  mercantile  mylterics.  Thefe 
objects,  which  at  firit  were  only  agreeable  novelties,  by 
length  of  time  have  become  wants.  When  thefe  articles 
grow  lcarce  among  them,  they  are  fupplied  by  the-PIot- 
tentots  of  the  colonies;  for  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that 
however  eager  they  may  be  to  get  fuch  trifles 'into  their 
poileflion,  they  do  not  take  the  trouble- to  go  one  ftep  m 
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fearch  of  them  themfelves,  and  they  choofe  rather  to  do 
without  them. 

The  Hottentots  are  reprefented  as  a  miferable  and  poor 
nation,  fuperftitious,  ferocious,  and  indolent,  and  excef- 
fively  dirty ;  in  a  word,  they  are  vilified  in  every  poffible 
manner.  That  they  fometimes  befmear  themfelves  with 
greafe  is  a  fart.  But  then  it  mult  be  confidered  that  all 
thefe  favages,  without  exception,  are  excellent Twimmers, 
and  perhaps  the  belt  divers  in  the  world  ;  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  bathing,  which  they  ufe  leveral  times  a-day,  can 
leave  little  power  to  ointments,  or  even  to  dull,  to  fpoil 
and  corrode  the  {kin.  The  continual  care  and  attention 
bellowed  by  the  Gonaquas  in  particular,  on  their,  drefs, 
fufficiently  prove  that  they  are  fond  of  cleanlinefs  ;  all, 
therefore,  that  can  be  faid  is,  that  it  is  ill  underllood  ; 
and  it  might  be  necelfary  to  enquire  whether  they  are  not 
obliged  to  greafe  themfelves  in  this  manner,  either  oil 
account  of  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  or  from  a  want 
of  thole  relources  which  nature  has  not  pointed  out  to 
them.  Their  clothes,  indeed,  are  only  the  lpoils  taken 
from  favage  animals ;  but  they  do  not  neglect,  as  fome 
have  pretended,  to  clean  and  prepare  them  before  they 
employ  them  for  making  drelfes.  A  Hottentot  is  neither 
poor  nor  miferable.  He  is  not  poor,  becaufe,  his  defires 
never  exceeding  his  knowledge,  which  is  very  limited,  he 
never  feels  the  ipurof  neceffity.  The  language,  notwith- 
ftanding  its  Angularity,  and  the  difficulty  of  pronouncing 
it,  is,  however,  to  be  acquired  by  an  European ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  M.  Vaillant,  it  is  more  difficult  to  a  Frenchman 
than  to  a  Dutchman  or  German. 

There  is  a  lpecies  of  Hottentots,  who  have  got  the 
name  of  Bojkies-men,  from  dwelling  in  woody  or  moun- 
tainious  places.  Thefe,  particularly  l'uch  as  live  towards 
the  north-eall,  are  fworn  enemies  to  the  paftoral  life.  They 
fubfift  by  hunting  and  plunder,  and  never  keep  any  ani¬ 
mal  alive  for  the  lpace  of  one  night.  By  this  means  they 
have  rendered  themfelves  odious  to  the  Dutch  planters, 
and  are  purfued  and  exterminated  like  wild  beaits  ;  or  taken 
alive,  and  made  flaves  of.  The  animals  of  this  country 
are  nearly  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  other  parts  of  Africa. 
Among  the  quadrupeds  are  the  lion,  elephant,  hippopo¬ 
tamus,  buffalo,  the  double-horned  rhinoceros,  panther,  gi¬ 
raffe  or  Camelopardalis,  elk,  antelope,  fpringbok,  and  gazel. 

Bince  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  been  in  poffeflion  of 
the  En'glifh,  every  mean  has  been  exerted  to  meliorate  and 
liumanize  thefe  people  ;  and  a  Hottentot  regiment  has 
been  raifed,  which  is  fpoken  of  in  very  flattering  terms 
by  the  Britifh  officers.  Able  and  intelligent  perfons  are 
alfo  lent  out  at  the  expence  of  the  government  to  explore 
the  country  ;  fo  that  we  may  in  due  time  expert  to  be 
furnifned  with  a  rational  and  well-founded  hiftory  of  this 
people,  and  the  whole  of  the  country  they  exhibit.  See 
the  article  Goon  Hope,  referred  to  above. 

HOT'TINGER  (Jolm-Henry),  a  Swifs  proteftant  di¬ 
vine,  born  at  Zurich  in  1620.  He  early  difcovered  a  ftrong 
propenfity  to  learning,  and  a  Facility  at  acquiring  lan¬ 
guages;  and  by  his  rapid  proficiency  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek,  as  well  as  Hebrew,  tongues,  attrarted  the  notice 
of  the  trullees  of  the  fchools,  who  determined  to  fend 
him  to  purfue  his  ftudies  in  foreign  univerfities,  at  the 
expence  of  the  public.  In  1638  he  went  to  Geneva, 
where  he  ftudied  under  Frederic  Spanheim,  and  then  went 
to  France.  Afterwards  he  vifited  Flanders  and  Holland, 
and  fettled  as  a  ftudent  at  the  univerfity  of  Groningen, 
where  he  attended  the  theological  lertures  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Francis  Gomar,  and  profeffor  Alting,  and  ftudied 
Arabic  under  Matthias  Pafor.  In  about  a  year  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Leyden,  to  become  tutor  to  the  children  of 
profeffor  Golius.  Under  his  inftruftions,  together  with 
the  affiftance  of  a  Turk,  then  at  Leyden,  Hottinger  im¬ 
proved  greatly  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  ;  and  he 
was  permitted  to  copy,  for  his  own  ufe,  many  of  the  Ara¬ 
bic  manufcripts  which  Golius  had  in  his  collertion.  He 
made  a  vifit  to  England,  where  he  contrarted  an  intimacy 
with  feveral  of  the  molt  diftinguiihed  literary  chararters. 
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Upon  his  return  to  Zurich,  in  1642,  lie  was  appointed 
profeffor  of  ecclefiaftical  hiltory;  and  in  the  following 
year  was  nominated  to  the  profefforfliips  of  catechetical 
divinity  and  of  the  oriental  languages.  In  165.3  he  was 
appointed  profeffor  in  ordinary  of  rhetoric,  and  alfo  pro¬ 
feffor  extraordinary  of  the  divinity  of  the.  Old  Teftament, 
and  of  controversial  theology ;  and  in  the  fame  year  lie 
was  admitted  into  the  college  of  canons. 

Hottinger  had  now  acquired  fo  high  a  reputation  for 
learning,  and  for  the  fuccefs  with  which  he  prefided  in 
the  academic  fchools,  that  the  elertor  palatine,  who  was 
defirous  of  reftoring  the  fame  of  the  univerfity  of  Heidel¬ 
berg,  earneftly  requefted  bis  aid  in  that  undertaking.  The 
magiftrates  of  Zurich  having  contented  to  lend  him  to  the 
elertor  for  three  )'ears,  in  1665  he  went  to  Bafil,  where  he 
took  his  degree  of  dortor  of  divinity,  and  then  proceeded 
to  Heidelberg,  at  which  place  he  met  with  the  moft  gra¬ 
cious  reception.  Befides  the  profefl'orftiip  of  divinity  of 
the  Old  Teftament,  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the 
Collegium  Sapientise,  and  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  ecclefi¬ 
aftical  counfellor.  He  was  not  recalled  to  Zurich  before 
the  year  1661,  the  magiftrates  having  confented,  at  the 
elector's  earneft  requeft,  to  prolong  till  then  the  term  for 
which  they  had  lent  him.  No  fooner  had  he  returned, 
home,  than  he  was  appointed  prefident  of  the  commiffion- 
ers  who  were  to  revile  the  German  tranftation  of  the  Bible. 
Soon  after  this  he  was  unfortunately  drowned  in  the  river 
which  runs  through  Zurich,  in  confequence  of  the  over- 
letting  of  a  boat,  in  which  he  was  proceeding  to  an  eftate 
which  he  had  at  the  diftance  of  two  leagues  from  that 
city.  This  event  happened  in  166 7,  when  but  little  more 
than  forty-feven  years  of  age. 

For  an  exart  catalogue  of  all  Hottinger’s  works,  we 
muft,  witli  Bayie,  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the  Bibliotheca 
Tigurina  ;  or,  The  Life  of  Hottinger,  drawn  up  by  Hei¬ 
degger.  We  infert,  however,  the  titles  of  fome  of  his 
moft  interefting  and  important  pieces.  Thefe  are,  1.  Ex- 
ercitationes  Anti-Moriniance,  See.  1644,410.  intended  to  com¬ 
bat  father  Morin’s  opinion  of  the  preference  of  the  Sama¬ 
ritan  Pentateuch  to  the  Hebrew  text,  which  Bayie  notices 
as  the  author’s  firft  production.  2.  Thefaurus  Philologicus, 
feu  Clovis  Scriptures,  qua  quicquid  fere  Orientalium,  Hebrceorum 
rnaxime  &  Arabum  habent  Monumenta  de  Religione  cjufque  variis 
Speciebus ,  Judaifmo,  Samaritarii/vio,  Muhammcdifno ,  Gentilifmo, 
de  Theologia  &  Theologis,  Verbo  Dei,  &c.  breviter  &  aphorijlice 
ila  refer atur  &  aperitur,  ut  multiplex  hide  ad  Philologies,  Theo¬ 
logies  Jiudiofos  FruElvs  redundare  pefjit,  1649, 4to.  in  the  lecond' 
edition  of  which,  the  Samaritan,  Arabic,  and  Syria#,  are 
all  given  in  their  proper  chararters.  3.  Hiftoria  Oricnta/is, 
qua  ex  variis  Orientalium  Monumcntis  collegia  agit :  primo,  de 
Muhammedifmo ,  cjufque  Canfs,  turn  procreantibus  turn  confervan- 
tibus :  Jecundo,  de  Saracenifmo,  Jeu  Religione  veterum  Arabum  : 
tertio,  de  Chaldaifmo  Superftitione  Nabataorum  Chaldeeorum 
Charanaorum,  4to.  4.  De  Statu  Chriflianorum  &  Jndaorum 
Tempore  orti  &  nati  Muhammedanifni :  quinto,  de  variis  inter 
ipfos  Muhammedanos  circa  Religionis  Dogmata  &  Adminijlra- 
tionem  Sententiis,  Schifmatis,  &  Harefibus  excitatis ,  See.  1651, 
4to.  5.  Promptuarium  five  Bibliotheca  Orientalis,  exhibtns  Ca- 
talogum,  five  Centurias  aliquot  tarn  Auclorum ,  quam  Librarum 
Hebraicorum ,  Syriacorum,  Arabicorum ,  /Egyptiacorum  :  addita 
Mantijfa  Bibliotkccarum  aliquot  Europeearum ,  1658,  4to.  6. 
Etymologicon  Orientate,  five  Lexicon  Harmonium  Hcptaglotton  ; 
cum  Presfatione  de  Gradibus  Studii  Philologici,  &  Apologetico 
brevi  contra  Abrakamum  Ecchellenfem  Maronitam,  1661,  4to. 

HOT'TINGER  (John-James),  fon  of  the  preceding, 
born  at  Zurich  in  1652.  He  was  educated  under  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  infpertion  till  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  when  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  him  by  the  accident  mentioned 
above.  In  1676  he  was  admitted  to  the  miniftry  at  Zurich, 
and  from  that  time  exercifed  its  funftions  with  mucli  zeal 
and  acceptibility.  In  1698,  upon  the  death  of  Heidegger, 
he  was  appointed  profeffor  of  theology  in  the  univerfity 
of  Zurich  ;  which  poll  he  filled  with  great  reputation  and 
fuccefs,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  in  1735, 
when  he  had  nearly  completed  his  eighty-third  year.  The 
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titles  of  his  numerous  productions  in  theology,  fcripture, 
criticifm,  and  controverl'y,  would  fiil  fome  pages  ;  befides 
which  he  alfo  publifhed  a  multitude  of  pieces  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  language,  of  which  a  catalogue  is  given  in  the  col¬ 
lection  entitled  Bibliotheca  Bremenfs. 

HOT'TON,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Luxemberg,  on 
the  Ourte:  twenty  miles  fouth-ealf  of  Huy. 

I-IOTTO'NIA,  f.  [lb  named  by  Boerhaave,  from  Peter 
Hoiton,  profeflbr  of  botany  at  Leyden.]  The  Water  Vio¬ 
let;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria,  order 
monogynia,  natural  order  of  palmar,  (lyfimachiae,  Jvff.) 
The  generic  characters  are — Calyx  :  perianthium  one- 
leafed,  five-parted ;  parts  linear,  from  ereCt  fpreading. 
Corolla  :  one-petalled,  falver-fhaped  ;  tube  the  length  of 
the  calyx;  border  five-cleft,  flat;  clefts  ovate-oblong, 
emarginate.  Stamina:  filaments  five,  awl-fhaped,  ihort, 
upright,  oppofite  to  the  clefts  of  the  corolla,  and  placed 
on  the  tube;  antheras  oblong.  Piftillum :  germ  globular- 
acuminate;  ftyle  filiform,  Ihort ;  Itigma  globular.  Peri- 
carpiunt :  capfule  globular,  acuminate,  one-celled,  placed 
on  the  calyx.  Seeds:  veiy  many,  globular;  receptacle 
globular,  large. — EJfential  CkaraEler.  Corolla  falver-fhaped ; 
Itamina  placed  on  the  tube  of  the  corolla;  caplule  one- 
celled. 

Species,  i.  Hottonia  paluftris,  or  common  water-violet : 
peduncles  in  naked  whorls  of  feveral  flowers  ;  leaves  in 
whorls,  pinnate.  (See  Botany  Plate  VII.  fig.  12.)  The 
root  confifls  of  numerous  white  capillary  fibres,  which 
lfrike  deep  into  the  mud.  The  Item  is  a  l’cape,  a  foot 
high,  Ample,  upright,  towards  the  top  roughiih  with  little 
glands,  at  the  bottom  furnifhed  with  numerous  leaves, 
whence  proceed  feveral  ftalks,  which  run  out  to  a  confi- 
derable  length  through  the  water,  and  throw  out  nume¬ 
rous  white  fibres.  Leaves  numerous,  generally  under 
water,  growing  in  tufts  on  the  tops  of  the  young  Items, 
bending  downwards,  the  pinnas  linear  and  flat.  Flowers 
pale  purple  or  white,  v/ith  a  yellow  eye,  in  feveral  whorls 
one  above  another,  forming  all  together  a  handfome  fpike. 
This  lingular  plant  has  the  leaves  under  water,  and  the 
tipper  part  of  the  flowering-ftem  only  above;  the  flowers 
are  beautiful ;  the  leaves  afford  a  refuge,  and  perhaps 
nourifhment,  to  the  frelh-water  periwinkle,  and  other 
lilt  all  fhell-filh.  It  abounds- in  ditches  and  marines,  ftag- 
nant  waters,  and  (low-running  dreams,  flowering  in  May 
and  June,  and  continuing  a  long  time  in  flower.  The 
old  writers  call  it  millefolium ,  from  the  abundance  of  its 
leaves;  and  viola,  which  was  a  favourite  name  for  the 
flock- gilliflower,  and  many  other  plants  with  handfome 
flowers,  befides  the  violet.  In  Englifh,  befides  water- 
violet,  it  has  the  names  of  water-milfoil  or  yarrow,  and 
water-gilliflower ;  in  Dodoen’s  Herbal  by  Lyte,  uater- 
gillofer.  In  German,  wajferviole  ■,  in  Dutch,  waterviolier  ;  in 
Danifii,  vandrollihe ;  in  Swedilh,  vattenrolleka  ;  in  P'rench, 
plumcau,  plume  d'eau,  plumette,  violette  aquatique,  girqjlee  d’eau, 
millefeuillc  d'eau,  Hottone  ;  in  Italian,  miriofllo  aquatico. 

2.  Hottonia  Indica,  or  Indian  water-violet:  peduncles 
axillary,  one-flowered  ;  leaves  in  whorls,  trifid  or  thrice 
trind.  Stem  a  finger’s  length,  quite  fimple.  Leaves  in 
whorls,  frequently  eight  together,  trifid  or  thrice  trifid. 
A  doubtful  fpecies. 

3.  Hottonia  fefliiiflora,  or  feflile-flowered  water- violet : 
flowers  in  leafy  whorls,  feflile;  leaves  in  whorls,  bipin- 
nate  and  trind.  Stem  Ample,  fometimes  with  a  branchlet 
at  the  top.  The  leaves  under  water  referable  thole  of  the 
firft  fpecies,  the  upper  ones  are  like  thole  of  the  lecond 
fpecies.  Flowers  feflile,  four  to  each  whorl.  It  differs 
from  the  preceding  in  having  the  flowers  in  whorls ;  from 
the  firfl  in  the  flbwers  being  feflile,  and  the  whoris  leafy. 
Found  in  the  Eaft  Indies  by  Burmann. 

4.  Hottonia  litoralis,  or  fea  water- violet :  leaves  ovate- 
oblong,  oppofite,  quite  entire;  flowers  folitary.  Stem  com¬ 
monly  quite  Ample,  eight  inches  high,  upright.  Leaves 
■fmooth  ;  flowers  purple,  axillary,  peduncled.  The  flower 
xefembles  that  of  the  fecond  fpecies,  but  the  leaves  are 
very  different.  Native  of  Cochin-chinav 
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Propagation  and  Culture.  The  common  water-violet  may¬ 
be  propagated  in  deep  Handing  waters,  by  dropping  the 
feeds,  as  loon  as  they  are  ripe,  into  the  water  where  they 
are  defigned  to  grow  ;  and  the  fpring  following  they  will 
appear,  and,  if  they  are  not  diftnrbed,  will  loon  increafe 
abundantly.  The  other  forts  are  not  known  in  Europe, 
in  a  living  ftate. 

HOT!  ONVIL'LE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Mofelle,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftricl  of  Boulay  :  one  league  north-north-ealf  of  Boulay. 

HOTTO'T,  a  town  of  Frrnce,  in  the  department  of 
the  Calvados,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftricl 
of  Bayeux  :  three  leagues  and  a  half  weft  of  Caen. 

HO  TY,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Biek- 
ingen  :  twenty-one  miles  weft  of  Carlfcrona. 

HOT'ZEMPLOTZ,  a  river  of  Silefia,  which  runs  into 
the  Oder  in  the  principality  of  Oppeln. 

HOU,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Chen-fi  :  fifteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Si-ngan. 

HOU,  or  How,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Nile,  fituated  on  an  eminence,  which  feems  to  be  ar¬ 
tificial,  and  is  laid  to  have  been  built  by  the  patriarch  Jo- 
feph  :  twenty-eight  miles  louth  of  Girge.  Lat.  26.  2.  N. 
Ion.  49.  1 3.  E.  Ferro. 

HOU-KEOU',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Kiang-fi :  twelve  miles  eaft-north-ealt  of 
Kieou-kiang. 

HOU-QUANG/,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Chan-fi  :  ten  miles  fouth  of  Fuen-tcheou. 

HOU-QUANG',  a  province  of  China,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Ho-nan,  on  the  ealt  by  Kiang-fi,  and  Kiang- 
nan,  on  the  fouth  by  Quang-fi,  and  Quang-tong,  and  on 
the  welt  by  Se-tchuen  and  Koei-tcheou,  about  480  miles- 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  350  from  eaft  to  welt.  This 
province  contains  fifteen  cities  of  the  firft  rank.  The 
greateft  part  of  the  province  is  a  flat  open  country,  wa¬ 
tered  every  where  by  brooks,  lakes,  and  rivers,  with  great 
number  and  variety  of  fifh  and  water-fowl ;  cattle  are  with¬ 
out  number.  The  land  produces  all  forts  of  grain  and 
fruit,  efpecially  oranges  and  citrons ;  the  forefts  abound 
with  trees,  and  the  mountains  with  mines  and  medicinal 
plants;  in  the  lands  of  the  rivers  and  brooks,  which  de- 
feend  from  the  mountains,  gold  is  found  ;  there  are  mines 
of  iron,  tin,  toutenague,  See.  In  the  fields  are  great  num¬ 
bers  of  inlefts  which  yield  wax,  as  well  as  bees  which  pro¬ 
duce  honey.  In  a  word,  there  is  fuch  a  great  plenty  of 
all  forts  of  commodities,  that  it  is  commonly  called  the 
Magazine  of  the  Empire ;  and  it  is  a  proverb  among  the 
Chinefe,  that  the  province  of  Kiang-fi  may  furnifh  China 
with  a  breakfaft,  but  none  but  Hou-Quang  can  wholly 
maintain  it.  The  great  river  Yang-tfe  erodes  it  from 
welt  to  eaft. 

HOU-TCHEOU',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Tche-kiang,  fituated  near  a  large  lake 
called. Tai.  The  chief  place  in  China  for  making  writing 
pencils;  the  filk  manufafture  is  likewife  extenlive:  387 
miles  l’outh-fouth-eaft  of  Peking.  Lat.  3-0.  52.  N.  Ion 
137.  18.  E.  Ferro. 

HOU-TO',  a  river  of  China,  which  runs  into  the  lake 
Pay  in  the  province  of  Pe-tche-li. 

HOU'AC,  or  Hou'at,  a  French  ifiand,  in  the  Englifh 
Channel,  near  the  coaft  of  Morbihan,  about  eight  miles 
in  circumference,  defended  by  a  fort :  feven  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Belle-Ifle.  Lat. 47.  26.  N.  Ion.  14.  36.  E.  Ferro. 

HO'VAL,  or  Oualo',  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  fituated  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Senegal,  and  on  the  coaft  of  the 
Atlantic,  ninety  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  eighteen 
from  north  to  fouth.  The  foil  is  rich  and  fertile,  pro¬ 
ducing  in  the  greateft  abundance  maize,  rice,  legumes,, 
indigo,  tobacco,  and  cotton;  the  meadows  feed  great  num¬ 
bers  of  large  and  fmall  cattle,  whole  flelh  is  excellent; 
game  is  plentiful,  and  birds  in  the  greateft  number  and 
variety;  the  forefts  abound  with  palm-trees.  The  king- 
of  Hoval  takes  the  title  of  brak,  or  emperor :  he  was  for¬ 
merly  very  powerful,  but  is  now  lels  fo,  and  often  in 
s  -  wani; 
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want  of  millet  for  his  fupport.  When  lie  can  fliake  off  his 
indolence,  he  affembles  his  courtiers,  travels  with  them 
through  the  villages  of  his  kingdom,  eats  what  provifions 
he  finds,  drives  away  the  cattle,  and  expofes  the  owners 
to  public  fale. 

HOU'ANG-TCHEOU',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firft 
rank,  in  the  province  of  Tche-kiang:  580  miles  fouth- 
fouth-eaft  of  Peking.  Lat.  30.  5-3.  N.  Ion.  137.  Et  Ferro. 

HOU'BIGANT,  (Charles-Francis),  a  learned  and  pi¬ 
ous  French  catholic  divine,  born  at  Paris  in  1686.  The 
greatelt  part  of  his  time  he  fpent  in  the  molt  laborious 
ft  tidy,  with  a  view  to  the  illuftration  of  the  facred  icrip- 
tures;  and  as  he  had  the  misfortune,  by  the  lois  of  his 
hearing,  to  be  deprived  of  the  chief  pleafures  of  fociety, 
he  applied  with  the  greater  earneftnels  to  his  books,  in 
which  he  found  conliant  confolation  under  his  infirmity. 
In  1753,  he  gave  to  the  world  his  molt  valuable  and  im¬ 
portant  work,  an  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  entitled, 
Biblia  Hebraica,  cum  Notts  criticis,  6?  Verjione  Latina,  ad  Notas 
criticas  faEla :  accedunt  Libri  Greci,  qui  Dcutero-Canomci  vo- 
cantur.  Authors,  &c.  in  4.  vols.  folio.  He  died  in  1783,  at 
the  great  age  of  ninety-eight.  Belides  his  grand  work, 
he  publilhed,  1.  A  Latin  Tranflation  of  the  Plalter,  from 
the  Hebrew,  1746,  121110.  2.  A  Latin  Tranflation  of  the 

whole  Old  Tellament,  1753,  in  8  vols.  8vo.  3.  Hebrew 
Roots,  1732,  8vo.  4.  An  Examination  of  the  Plalter  of 
the  Capuchins,  121110.  5.  A  French  tranflation  of  an  Eng- 

I i 111  book,  by  one  Forbes,  entitled,  Thoughts  011  Natural 
Religion  ;  and  a  French  tranflation,  from  the  Englifli,  of 
the  greater  part  of  The  Works  of  Charles  I.eflie,  8vo. 
1770.  He  alio  left  behind  him,  in  manufcript,  A  Trea- 
tife  on  Study;  a  tranflation  of  The  Treatil'e  of  Origen 
againft  Celfus  ;  a  Life  of  Cardinal  Bemlle  ;  and  a  com¬ 
plete  French  tcanllatiou  of  the  Old  and  New  Tellament, 
according  to  corrected  texts  of  the  originals. 

■KO-U'DRY  (Vincent),  a  learned  French  Jefuit,  born  at 
Tours  in  1631.  He  .died  in  1729,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
ninety-nine,  with  his  faculties  unimpaired,  and  able  to 
read  without  the  aid  of  fpeftacles.  He  was  the  author  of 
an  immenfe  compilation  in  22  vols.  4to.  entitled,  La  Bi- 
bliotheque  ties  Predicatcurs,  containing  much  good  matter, 
together  with  what  is  bad,  or  indifferent ;  a  treatife  On 
the  Manner  of  imitating  good  Preachers ;  Ars  Typogra- 
phica,  Carmen,  &c. 

HOUDA'IN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Straits  of  Calais,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diilricl  of  Bethune  :  two  leagues  fouth  of  Bethune. 

HOU'DAN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Seine  and  Oile,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif¬ 
trict  of  Montfort :  three  leagues  well  of  Montfort,  and 
three  and  a  half  fouth  of  Mantes. 

HOVE,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of  Dront- 
heim  :  twenty-live  miles  north-well  of  Drontheim. 

HOVE.  The  preterite  of  heave. 

To  HOVE,  v.  n.  To  hover: 

No  joy  of  ought  that  under  heaven  doth  hove, 

Can  comfort  me:  Spenfcr. 

FIO'VEDEN  (Roger  de),  an  Englifli  hillorian,  born  at 
York  ;  and,  entering  into  the  church,  was  fome  time  a 
profeffdr  of  theology  at  Oxford.  He  clofely  applied  him¬ 
self  to  the  compilation  of  Englifli  hiftory,  and  wrote  an¬ 
nals  in  Latin,  commencing  from  731,  the  period  at  which 
Bede  flnilhes,  and  coming  down  to  the  third  year  of  king 
Tohn,  A.  D.  1201.  He  is  highly  commended  for  his  dili¬ 
gence  and  fidelity,  and  is  reckoned  by  Leland  to  have 
furpafled  all  the  writers  of  his  clals  who  preceded  him. 
Such  was  his  authority,  that  Edward  I.  cauled  llrift  fearcli 
to  be  made  in  all  the  libraries  for  copies  of  Hoveden’s 
Annals,  in  order  to  afcertain  the  homage  due  from  the 
crown  of  Scotland.  This  work  was  publilhed  in  fir  Henry 
Saville’s  Collection  of  ancient  Englifli  Hiltorians,  1596, 
2601,  folio. 

HOUEI'LLES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 


the  Lot  and  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftrict  of  Caftel  Jaloux :  two  leagues  and  a  half  fouth  of 
Cartel  Jaloux. 

HOV'EL,  f.  [diminutive  of  hope,  houfe,  .Sax.]  A  Ihed 
open  on  the  tides,  and  covered  overhead.  A  mean  habi¬ 
tation  ;  a  cottage. 

To  HOV'EL,  v.  a.  To  flielter  in  a  hovel : 

And  waft  thou  fain,  poor  father, 

To  hovel  thee  with  twine  and  rogues  forlorn. 

In  tbort  and  mufty  ft: raw  ?-  ,  King  Lear. 

HOV'EL,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Weftphalia,  and  bi- 
ihopric  of  Paderborn  :  fix  miles  north-weft  of  Lipplpring 

HO'VEN,  part.  pajf.  Railed  ;  fwelied  ;  tumefied. 

HOVE'NIA,yi  [io  named  by  Thunberg,  in  honour  of 
M.  ten  Haven ,  one  of  the  privy  counfellors  of  Holland,  a 
great  cultivator  of  exotic  plants.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  clafs  peutandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  of 
dumofas,  (rhamrii,  JuJJL)  The  generic  characters  are — Ca¬ 
lyx  :  perianthium  one-leafed,  hairy  at  the  bafe  within, 
permanent,  five- parted  ;  parts  ovate,  reflex,  deciduous. 
Corolla:  petals  five,  obovate,  very  obtule,  patulous,  roll¬ 
ed  up,  involving  the  ftamens,  iruerled  into  the  calyx  be¬ 
tween  the  fegments,  and  of  the  fame  length  with  them. 
Stamina  :  filaments  live,  inferted  into  the  bale  of  the  ca¬ 
lyx,  and  a  little  fhorter ;  antherae  roundilh,  hid  within 
the  petals.  PiftillUm ;  germ  fuperior ;  ftyle  upright, 
much  fliorter  than  the  calyx  ;  ftigmas  three,  from  patu¬ 
lous  reflex,  blunt.  Pericarpium  :  capl’ule  ovate-globu¬ 
lar,  three- furrowed,  three-celled,  three-valved.  Seeds  : 
folitary,  lens-lhaped,  very  fmooth.  Sometimes,  but  fel- 
dcm,  the  calyx  is  four-parted,  and  there  are  only  four  fta¬ 
mens. — EJfential  CharaSler.  Petals  five,  convoluted  ;  ftig- 
ma  trifid  ;  capfule  three-celled,  three-valved. 

Hovenia  dulcis,  a  Angle  lpecies.  Root  perennial;  ftem 
arboreous,  thick,  a  fathom  and  a  half  in  height;  branches 
round,  fmooth  ;  leaves  alternate,  petioled,  fubcordate, 
ovate,  acuminate,  ferrate,  hanging  down,  nerved,  fmooth, 
a  hand  in  length.  Native  of  japan,  near  Nagasaki;  flow¬ 
ering  front  June  to  Auguft,  and  ripening  the  fruit  in  No¬ 
vember  and  December. 

Tq  IIOV'ER,  v.n.  [ kovio ,  to  hang  over,  Welth.J  To 
hang  in  the  air  over  head,  without  flying  off  one  way  or 
other  : 

Ah,  my  poor  princes !  ah,  my  tender  babes ! 

If  yet  your  gentle  fouls  fly  in  the  air, 

And  be-not  fix’d  in  doom  perpetual. 

Hover  about  me  with  your  airy  wings. 

And  hear  your  mother’s  lamentation.  Shukejpeare. 

To  Hand  in  fufpenfe  or  ex  Deflation. — -The  landlord  will 
no  longer  covenant  with  him  ;  for  that  he  daily  looketh 
after  change  and  alteration,  and  hovercth  in  expectation  of 
new  worlds.  Spenfer. — To  wander  about  one  place. — We 
fee  fo  warlike  a  prince  at  the  head  of  lb  great  an  army, 
hovering  on  the  borders  of  our  confederates.  Addifon. 

HOV'ERING,^  The  a<5l  of  hanging  over  in  the  air. 

HO'VESTADT,  a  town  and  caftle  of  Germany,  on  the 
Lower  Rhine,  in  Weftphalia,  fituated  on  the  Lippe : 
eight  miles  weft  of  Lipplladt. 

HOU'GA  (La),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Gers,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrict  of 
Nogaro  :  feven  miles  weft-north-well  of  Nogaro. 

HOUGH,  f.  [from  I105,  Sax.]  The  lower  part  of  the 
thigh. — Blood  tliall  be  from  the  Iword  unto  the  belly,  and 
dung  of  men  unto  the  camel’s  hough.  2  Efd.  xiii  3 6. — 
[Hue,  Fr.]  An  adz  ;  an  hoe.  See  Hoe. — Did  they  really 
believe  that  a  man,  by  houghs  and  an  axe,  could  cut  a  god 
out  of  a  tree  ?  Stilling fleet. 

To  HOUGH,  v.a.  To  hamftring;  to  difable  by  cutting 
the  finews  of  the  ham. — Thou  lhalt  hough  their  hories. 
JoJlj.  ii.  6. — To  cut  up  with  a  hough  or  hoe.  To  hawk 
or  fpit.  This  orthography  is  uncommon. — Neither  could 
we  hough  or  fpit  from  us;  much  lefs  could  we  fneeze  or 
cough.  Grew, 
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HO'VIA,  f  Once  the  name  of  fome  .fruit-bearing  ex¬ 
otic  : 

Thus  fpake  the  goddefs  (on  her  painted  (kin 
Were  figures  wrought),  and  next  calls  hovia  in; 

That  for  its  ftony  fruit  may  be  defpis’d, 

33 ut  for  its  virtue  next  to  cocoa  priz’d.  Tate. 

HOUL,  a  river  which  runs  into  the  Meufe  near  Givet. 

HOULE,  a  tribe  of  Arabs,  fubieft  to  the  king  of  Per- 
fia,  who  inhabit  all  the  coalt  from  Bender  Abbas  to  Cape 
JBerdiftan,  and  poflefs  all  the  ports  in  this  extent  of  coad. 
One  part  of  the  traft  is  parched  and  barren ;  but  a  range 
of  hills,  like  Dahr  Alban,  extends  nearly  to  the  fe.a,  and 
affords  wood,  which  is  cut  down  and  exported  by  the  in¬ 
habitants.  Notwithftanding  thefe  natural  advantages,  the 
Arabs  of  Houle  do  not  cultivate  their  lands,  but  live  by 
hunting  and  hilling.  They  are  Sunnites ;  and  are  elteemed 
among  their  neighbours  for  valour.  If  their  forces  could 
be  brought  to  act  in  combination,  they  might  ealily  con¬ 
quer  all  the  cities  upon  the  Perfian  Gulf.  But  almoft 
every  city  is  fubject  to  a  particular  fchiech  ;  and,  although 
thefe  fchiechs  are  all  defcendants  from  the  fame  family, 
they  choofe  rather  to  remain  petty  and  poor,  than  to  raile 
themfelves  to  a  more  opulent  and  refpeftable  condition, 
by  fubmitting  to  aft  in  concert,  under  the  direction  of 
one  grand  fchiech. 

HOU'LET,  f  The  vulgar  name  for  an  owl : 

Adder’s  fork,  and  blind  worm’s  fling, 

lizard’s  leg,  and  houlct's  wing.  Shahefpeare. 

HOULIE'RES,  ( Antoniette  du  Liger  de  la  Garde  des), 
a  diftinguilhed  French  poetefs,  born  at  Paris  in  1638.  Na¬ 
ture  beftowed  upon  her  in  an  equal  lliare  the  beauties  of 
perfon  and  of  the  underdanding.  Her  talents  for  writing 
verle  were  lirlt  cultivated  by  the  poet  Helnault,  and  were 
afterwards  improved  by  her  own  exertions.  She  married 
early  Lafon  leigneur  des  Houlieres,  w'ho  was  attached  to 
her  on  account  of  her  lliining  talents.  Becoming  a  wi¬ 
dow,  lhe  fell  into  indigent  circumstances.  She  i’olaced 
herfelf,  however,  with  poetical  Itudy,  and  acquired  the 
knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spaniih,  languages. 
Philofophy  and  religion  were  called  in  to  fupport  her  un¬ 
der  the  long  and  painful  diforders,  which,  in  1694.,  brought 
her  life  to  a  termination.  She  was  affociated  to  the  aca¬ 
demies  of  Arles,  and  of  the  Ricovrati.  Her  poems  were 
collected  in  2  vols.  8vo.  in  1724,  and  reprinted  in  1747  in 
2  vols.  i2mo.  They  confill  of  Idylls,  Eclogues,  Odes, 
Epigrams,  and  the  tragedy  of  Genferic.  Of  thefe  the  Idylls 
are  the  molt  elteemed,  and  are  accounted  the  belt  compo¬ 
sitions  of  that  clafs  in  the  French  language. 

HOULS'WORTHY,  a  town  in  Devon  111  ire :  it  has  a 
market  on  Saturdays,  and  is  215  miles  from  London. 

HOULT,  f.  [from  holt,  Sax.]  A  linall  wood.  Obfokte. 
Or  as  the  wind,  in  hoults  and  lhady  greaves, 

A  murmur  makes  among  the  boughs  and  leaves.  Fairfax. 

HOU'MA,  a  town  of  Aliatic  Turkey,'  in  the  province 
of  Natolia  :  twenty-four  miles  fouth-ead  of  Kara-hilar. 

HOU'NA,  a  cape  of  Scotland,  on  the  north  coalt  of 
the  county  of  Caithnefs  :  two  miles  welt  of  Duncanlby 
Head.  Lat.  58.  33.  N.  Ion.  o.  1 5.  E.  Edinburgh. 

HOUND,  f.  [from  hunb,  Sax.  hund,  Scot.]  The  molt 
traftable  and  lagacious  of  ail  our  hunting’ dogs.  See  the 
article 'Canis,  vol.  iii.  p.  717. 

•  To  HOUND,  v.  a.  To  let  oh  the  chafe. — God  is  Did  to 
harden  the  heart  permiffively,  but  not  operatively  nor  ef- 
feftually ;  as  he  who  only  lets  loole  a  greyhound  out  of 
the  flip,  is  faid  to  hound  him  at  the  hare.  Eranthall. — To 
hunt ;  to  purfue. — If  the  wolves  had  been  hounded  by 
tigers,  they  Ihould  have  worried  them.  L'EJtrange. 

HOUND-POINT,  a  cape  of  Scotland,  in  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  and  north  coalt  of  the  county  of  Linlithgow  :  ie- 
ven  miles  wed-north-weft  of  Leith. 

HOU'ND’s-TONGUE.  See  Cynoglossxjm. 

HOUNDS,  f.  A  fea  term,  the  gradual  projection  of  the 
malt  head. 
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HOUN'SLO.W,  a  market-town,  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlefex,  ten  miles  from  London  ;  it  is  a  lively  cheerful  lit¬ 
tle  town,  owing  to  its  being  fo  great  a  thoroughfare  to  ail 
the  fouthern  and  weltem  parts  of  England.  The  fairs 
are  Trinity-Monday,  and  the  Monday  after  September  29. 
The  market  is  on  Thurfdays,  Here  is  a  good  charity - 
fchool,  and  a  chapel  of  eafe.  It  had  formerly  a  convent 
of  mendicant  friars,  who,  by  their  inftitution,  were  to  beg 
alms  lor  the  ranlom  of  captives  taken  by  the  infidels.  , 

HOUR,  /]  [_heure,  Fr.  bora,  Lat.]  The  twenty-fourth 
part  of  a  natural  day;  the  fpace  of  iixty  minutes.  See 
the  article  Chronology,  vol.  iv.  p.  533. 

See  the  minutes  how  they  run  : 

How  many  makes  the  Aoitr  full  complete, 

How  many  hours  bring  about' the  day. 

How  many  days  will  rinifh  up  the  year. 

How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  live.  Shahefpeare. 

A  particular  time : 

The  confcious  wretch  mult  all  his  arts  reveal, 

From  the  firll  moment  of. his  vital  breath. 

To  his  laft  hour  of  unrepenting  death.  Drydcn. 

The  time  is  marked  by  tire  clock. — The  hour  runs  through 
the  roughed  day.  Shahejpeare. 

HOUR'-CIRCLES,  or  Horary-Circles,  great  circles 
meeting  in  the  poles  of  the  globe  or  world,  and  eroding- 
the  e^uinoftial  or  equator  at  right  angles;  the  fame  as 
meridians.  They  are  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  through  every 
15th  degree  of  the  equinoctial  and  equator,  each  anl’wer- 
ing  to  an  hour,  and  dividing  them  into  24  equal  parts. 
On  both  globes  they  are  fupplied  by  the  meridian  hour- 
circle  and  index.  See  the  article  Geography,  vol.  viii. 
p.  356. 

HOUR'-GLASS,  a  kind  of  chronometer  or  clepfydra, 
ferving  to  mealure  time  by  the  defeent  or  running  of 
land,  water,  &c.  out  of  one  glafs  veffel  into  another.  The 
bed,  it  is  laid,  are  luch  as,  inltead  of  fand,  have  egg- 
Ihells,  well  dried  in  the  oven,  then  beaten  fine  and  fitted. 

HOUR'-LINES,  on  a  dial,  are  lines  which  arife  from 
the  interleftions  of  the  plane  of  the  dial  with  the  leveral 
planes  of  the  hour-circles  of  the  fphere  ;  and  therefore, 
mult  be  all  right  lines  on  a  plane  dial. 

HOUR'-SCALE,  a  divided  line  on  the  edge  of  Collins's 
quadrant,  being  only  two  lines  of  tangents  of  45  degrees 
each,  fet  together  in  the  middle.  Its  ufe,  together  with 
the  lines  of  latitude,  is  to  draw  the  hour-lines  of  dials 
that  have  centres,  by  means  of  an  equilateral  triangle 
drawn  on  the  dial-planes. 

HOUR'LY,  adj.  Happening  or  done  every  hour ;  fre¬ 
quent  ;  often  repeated : 

Alcyone 

Computes  how  many  nights  lie  had  been  gone, 

Obferves  the  waining  moon  with  hourly  view, 

Numbers  her  age,  and  wilhes  for  a  new.  Dry  den. 

HOUR'LY,  adv.  Every  hour ;  frequently  t 
They  with  ceafelefs  cry 

Surround  me,  as  thou  favv’d;  hourly  conceiv’d, 

And  hourly  born,  with  forrow  infinite!  Milton. 

HOURS,  or  Ho ree,  in  mythology,  the  daughters  of 
Jupiter  and  Themis;  at  fird  only  three  in  number,-  Eu- 
nomia,  Dice,  and  Irene  ;  to  which  were  afterwards  added 
two  more,  Carpo  and  Thallote.  Homer  makes  them  the 
door-keepers  of  heaven.  Ovid  allots  them  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  harnefiing  the  Sun  :  “  Jungere  equos  Titan  velo- 
cibus  imperat  Horis.”  And  fpeaks  of  them  as  danding, 
at  equal  diltances,  about  the  throne  of  Sol :  “  Et  politic 
fpatiis  equalibus,  Horse.”  The  poets  reprefent  them  as 
drelfed  in  fine  coloured  or  embroidered  robes,  and  gliding 
on  with  a  quick  and  eai'y  motion. 

HOURS,  Hora,  f.  in  the  Romifh  church,  are  certain 
prayers  performed  at  dated  times  of  the  day ;  as  matins, 
vel'pers,  lauds,  &c. 

HOUR'SAK,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Perfian  Armenia-: 
fifty  leagues  ead-north-ead  of  Erivan. 
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HOUS'AGE,  f  The  money  paid  for  laying  up  goods 
in  a  houfe. 

HOUSATON'ICK,  a  river  of  the  American  States, 
which  unites  with  the  Nauga'tic  in  the  ftate  of  ConneCti- 
cut,  and  forms  the  Stratford  at  Derby. 

HOUSE,/,  [from  huy,  Sax.  huys,  Dut.  hufe,  Scot.]  A 
place  wherein  a  man  lives ;  a  place  of  human  abode. — 
Houfes  are  built  to  live  in,  not  to  look  on ;  therefore  let 
ufe.  be  preferred  before  uniformity,  except  where  both 
may  be  had.  Bacon. — Any  place  of  abode  : 

The  bees  with  fmoke,  the  doves  with  noifome  flench, 

Are  from  their  hives  and  houfes  driven  away.  Shakefpeare. 
Place  in  which  religious  or  fludious  perfons  live  in  com¬ 
mon  ;  monaftery ;  college. — Theodofms  arrived  at  a  reli¬ 
gious  houfe  in  the  city,  where  now  Coiiftantia  reilded.  Ad- 
difon. — The  manner  of  living  ;  the  table. — He  kept  a  mi- 
ferable  houfe ,  but  the  blame  was  laid  wholly  upon  madam. 
Swift. — In  judicial  aftrology,  it  implies  one  twelfth  part  of 
the  horofeope.  See  the  article  Astrology,  vol.ii.  p.  310. 

• — Family  of  anceftors  ;  defeendants,  and  kindred  5  race: 
The  red  rofe  and  the  white  are  on  his  face. 

The  fatal  colours  of  our  driving  houfes.  Shakcfpeare. 

A  body  of  the  parliament ;  the  lords  or  commons  col¬ 
lectively  confidered.- — Nor  were  the  crimes  objected  againfl 
him  fo  clear  as  to  give  convincing  fatisfaCtion  to  the  ma¬ 
jor  part  of  both  houfes,  elpecially  that  of  the  lords.  King 
Charles. 

It  is  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  in  the  practice  of  the 
Englifh  laws,  that  the  fheriff,  in  executing  any  judicial 
writ,  cannot  break  open  the  door  of  a  dwelling-houfe  : 
this  privilege,  which  is  facred  to  a  man’s  habitation,  arifes 
from  the-  great  regard  the  law  has  to  every  man’s  lafety 
and  quiet,  and  therefore  protects  them  from  the  incon¬ 
veniences  which  mult  neceffarily  attend  an  unlimited 
power  in  the  fheriff,  and  his  officers,  in  this  refpeft  ; 
hence,  by  Magna  Charta,  every  man’s  houfe  is  called  his 
caltle.  Co.  91.  3  Ihjl.  162.  Yet  in  favour  of  executions, 
which  are  the  life  of  the  law,  and  elpecially  in  cafes  of 
great  neceffity,  or  where  the  fafety  of  the  king  and  com¬ 
monwealth  are  concerned,  this  general  cafe  hath  the  fol¬ 
lowing  exceptions,  ift.  That,  whenever  the  procefs  is  at 
the  fait  of  the  king,  the  fheriff  or  his  officer  may,  after 
requell  to  have  the  door  opened,  and  refufal,  break  and 
enter  the  houfe  to  do  execution,  either  on  the  party’s 
goods,  or  to  take  his  body,  as  the  cafe  ffiall  be.  5  Co.  91. 
But  this  lhall  not  be  done  under  any  general  warrant,  a 
point  of  law  eftabliffied  in  the  celebrated  Mr.  Wilkes’s 
cafe,  which  had  the  good  effect  of  more  firmly  fixing  the 
corner-pillar  of  our  admired  Constitution,  and  but  for 
which  the  venerable  fabric  might  have  mouldered  into 
duff  and  ruins,  2dlv.  In  a  writ  of  feifin  or  habere  facias 
poffeffwnem  in  ejectment,  the  fheriff  may  juftify  breaking 
open  the  door,  if  denied  entrance  by  the  tenant;  for  the 
end  of  the  writ  being  to  give  the  party  full  and  actual 
polfeffion,  confequently  the  fheriff  mult  have  all  power 
neceffary  for  this  end  ;  beiides,  in  this  cafe  the  law  does 
not,  after  the  judgment,  look  upon  the  houfe  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  tenant,  but  to  him  who  has  recovered.  5  Co.  91 . 
3dly.  Alfo  this  privilege  of  a  man’s  houfe  relates  only 
to  fuch  execution  as  afteCts  himfelf;  and  therefore  if  a 
feri  facias  be  directed  to  the  Iheriff  to  levy  the  goods  of 
A.  and  it  happens  that  A.’s  goods  are  in  the  houfe  of  B. 
if  after  requeit  made  by  the  Iheriff  to  B.  to  deliver  thefe 
goods,  he  refufes,  the  fheriff  may  juftify  the  breaking  and 
entering  his  houle.  5  Co.  93.  4thly.  It  hath  been  adjudged, 
that  the  fheriff',  on  a  fieri  facias,  may  break  open  the  door 
of  a  barn,  Handing  at  a  diftance  from  the  dwelling-houfe, 
without  requefting  the  owner  to  open  the  door  ;  in  the 
fame  manner  as  he  may  enter  a  clofe,  See..  1  Keb.  698. 
5thly.  So  on  a  fieri  facias,  when  the  fheriff  or  his  officers 
are  once  in  the  houfe,  they  may  break  open  any  chamber- 
door  or  trunks  for  completing  the  execution.  2  Show.  87. 
fitlily.  So  if  the  Iheriff’s  bailiffs  enter  the  houfe,  the  door 


being  open,  and  the  owner  locks  them  in,  the  fheriff  may* 
juftify  breaking  open  the  door,  for  the  fetting  at  liberty 
the  bailiffs:  for  if,  in  this  cafe,  he  were  obliged  to  ftay 
till  he  could  procure  a  homine  replcgiando,  it  might  be 
highly  inconvenient;  alfo  it  feems  that,  in  this  cale,  the 
locking  in  the  bailiffs  is  fuch  a  difturbance  to  the  exe¬ 
cution,  that  the  court  will  grant  an  attachment  for  it. 
Palm.  52.  7thly.  That  if  the  fheriff,  in  executing  a  writ, 
breaks  open  a  door  where  he  has  no  authority  for  fo  do¬ 
ing  by  law,  yet  the  execution  is  good,  and  the  party  has 
no  other  remedy  but  an  aCtion  of  trelpafs  againfl:  the  fhe¬ 
riff.  $  Co.  93.  .  | 

Therefore,  as  the  dwelling-houfe  of  every  man  is  facred, 
if  thieves  come  to  fob  or  kill  him',  and  the  owner  or  his 
fervant  kill  the  thieves  in  defending  him  and  his  houfe, 
that  is  not  felony,  nor  ffiall  he  forfeit  any  thing.  2  Inft.  316. 
See  in  this  volume  Homicide.  Commiflioners  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy  cannot  break  open  a  houfe  to  fearch  for  the  bank¬ 
rupt’s  goods,  unlefs  it  be  the  houfe  of  the  bankrupt. 
2  Show.  24.7. — The  hundred  is  liable  to  damages  by  the 
burning  of  houfes.  9  Geo.  I.  c.  22. 

To  HOUSE,  v.  a.  To  harbour;  to  admit  torefidence 
Slander  lives  upon  fucceffion, 

For  ever  houfed  where  it  gets  polfeffion.  Shakcfpeare. _ 

To  flielter  ;  to  keep  under  a  roof: 

Wit  in  northern  climates  will  not  blow, 

Except,  like  orange-trees,  ’tis  hous'd  from  fnow.  Dryden ■*. 
To  drive  to  fhelter. — E’en  now  we  hous'd  him  in  the  ab¬ 
bey  here.  Shahefpeare. 

To  HOUSE,  v.  n.  To  take  flielter;  to' keep  abode;  to- 
refide. — Graze  w'here  you  will,  you  fhall  not  houfe  with- 
me.  Shakcfpeare. — To  have  an  aftroiogical  ftation  in  the 
heavens : 

In  fear  of  this,  obferve  the  ftarry  figns. 

Where  Saturn  houfes,  and  where  Hermes  joins.  Dryden „ 

HOU'SE-BREAKER,/!  Burglar;  one  who  makes  his 
way  into  houfes  to  fteal. — All  koufe-breakers  and  fharpers- 
had  thief  wuitten  in  their  foreheads.  L'Efi range. . 

HOU'SE-BREAKING,  f.  Burglary. — When  he  hears 
of  a  rogue  to  be  tried  for  robbing  or  houfe-breaking,  he 
will  fend  the  whole  paper  to  the  government.  Swift. 

HOUSE  of  CORREC'TION.  In  every  county  of  Eng¬ 
land  there  fhall  be  a  houfe  of  correction  built  at  the  charge 
of  the  county,  with  conveniences  for  the  fetting  of  peo¬ 
ple  to  work,  or  every  juftice  of  peace  fhall  forfeit  five 
pounds  3  and  the  juftices  in  feffions  are  to  appoint  go¬ 
vernors  or  mailers  of  fuch  houfes  of  correction,  and  their 
falaries,  &c.  which  are  to  be  paid  quarterly  by  the  trea- 
furer  out  of  the  county  ftock.  Thefe  governors  are  to  Jet 
the  perfons  lent  on  work,  arid  moderately  correCt' them, 
by  whipping,  See.  and  to  yield  a  true  account  every  quar- 
ter-feffions  of  perfons  committed  to  their  cuftody  ;  and,  if 
they  fuffer any  to  efcapeor  negleCt  their  duty,  the  juftices- 
may  fine  them.  7  Jac.  I.  c.  4.  14  Geo.  II.  c.  33. 

The  houfe  of  correction  is  chiefly  for  the  punifhing  of 
idle  and  diforderly  perfons  ;  parents  of  baftard  children, 
beggars,  fervants  running  away  ;  trefpaffers,  rogues,  va¬ 
gabonds,  See.  Poor  perfons  refufing  to  work  are  to  be 
there  whipped,  and  fet  to  work  and  labour;  and  any  per- 
fon  who  lives  extravagantly,  having  no  vifible  eftate  to 
fupport  him,  may  be  lent  to  the  houfe  of  correction,  and 
fet  at  work  there,  and  may  be  continued  there  until  he 
gives  the  juftice  fatisfaCtion  in  refpeCt  to  his  living;  but 
not  be  whipped.  A  perfon  muff  be  convicted  of  vagrancy 
See.  before  he  is  ordered  to  be  whipped.  2  Bu/Jl.  351. 
Bridewell  is  alfo  a  prifon  for  correction  in  London, 
and  one  may  be  fent  thither.  Style  57. 

By  ftats.  14  Geo.  II.  c.  33,  17  Geo.  II.  c.  5,  upon  pre- 
fentmentof  the  grand  jury,  or  under  flat.  22  Geo.  III.  c.  64, 
on  prefentment  of  any  one  juftice,  on  view,  the  juftices 
at  feflions  may  build,  or  purchafedand  for  building,  or 
enlarge,  buy,  or  hire,  fit  houfes  of  correction.  And  the 
juftices  are  to  take  care  that  the  houfe  of  correction  be 
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provided  with  proper  materials  for  relieving,  employing, 
and  correcting,  perfons  fent  to  the  tame.  '  And  two  juili- 
ces  lhall  vifit  the  fame  twice  or  oftener  in  a  year,  and  ex¬ 
amine  into  the  effate  and  management  thereof,  and  report 
the  fame  at  the  feflions.  The  governor  or  snafter  of  a 
houfe  of  correction  milbehaving  himfelf,  may  be  fined  or 
turned  out,  at  the  difcretion  of  the  jullices.  Offenders 
liable  to  be  fent  to  the  houfe  of  correction,  where  the  time 
and  manner  of  their  punilhment  is  not  exprefsly  limited 
by  law,  may  be  committed  until  the  next  feffions,  or  un¬ 
til  difcharged  by  due  courfe  of  law. 

By  the  fiat,  22  Geo.  III.  c.  64,  and  the  flat.  24  Geo.  III. 
c.  55,  the  quarter-feflions  may  appoint  certain  jullices  to 
be  vifitors  and  infpeftors  of  fuch  houfes. — The  flat. 
31  Geo.  III.  c.  46,  regulates  the  appointment  and  conduft 
of  the  governor  and  other  officers  of  fuch  houfes  ;  as  alfo 
the  appointment  of  the  vifiting  juflices. — The  above.  Ha- 
tutes  contain  alfo  many  other  regulations  as  to  fuch  houfes 
of  correction,  a  fchedule  of  rules  and  orders  for  their  go¬ 
vernment,  as  to  employing  and  feeding  the  perfons  there¬ 
in  5  and  which  rules  and  orders  are  to  be  fixed  up  in 
every  houfe  of  correction.  See  the  article  Gaol,  vol.  viii. 
p.  243—246. 

HOU'SE-DOG,  f.  A  maftiff  kept  to  guard  the  houfe. — - 
You  fee  the  goodnefs  of  the  mailer  even  in  the  old  houfe- 
dog.  Addifon. 

HOUSE  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Shetland  Iflands,  about 
feven  miles  long,  and  one  broad.  Lat.  60.  5.N.  Ion.  1.37. 
E.  Edinburgh. 

HOU'SE-LAMB,/  A  lamb  kept  up  to  be  fatted;  the 
flefh  of  the  moll  delicate  fat  lamb. 

HOU'SE-MAID,  f.  A  maid  employed  to  keep  the  houfe 
clean. — The  lioufe-maid  may  put  out  the  candle  againli  the- 
looking-glafs.  Swift. 

HOU'SE-PAINTER,  f.  Qne  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  paint 
houfes  ;  a  common  painter. 

HOU'SE-WARMING,/  A  feall  or  merrymaking  upon 
going  into  a  new  houfe. 

H&U'SEBOTE,  a  term  which  fignifies  ef overs,  or  an 
allowance  of  neceflary  timber  out  of  the  lord’s  wood,  for 
the  repairing  and  fupport  of  a  houfe  or  tenement.  And 
this  belongs  of  common  right  to  any  lelfee  for  years  or 
for  life,  holding  under  fuch  lord.  But,  if  he  take  more 
than  is  needful,  he  may  be  punilhed  by  an  aClion  of  walle. 

HOUSEHOLD,  f.  A  family  living  together. — A  little 
kingdom  is  a  great  houfehold,  and  a  great  houfehold  a  little 
kingdom.  Bacon. 

Of  God  obferv’d, 

The  one-jull  man  alive,  by  his  command, 

Shall  build  a  wond’rous  ark,  as  thou  beheld’ff,.- 

To  fave  himfelf  and  houfehold  from  amidll 

A  world  devote  to  univerfal  wreck.  Milton. 
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houferaifers.  Wotton. — One  who  lives  much 


Family-life ;  domellic  management  : 

An  inventory,  thus  importing 

The  feveral  parcels  of  his  plate,  his  treafure. 

Rich  fluffs,  and  ornaments  of  houfehold.  Shakefpeare. 

It  is  ufed  in  the  manner  of  an  adjeCtive,  to  fignify  do- 
meftic  ;  belonging  to  the  family.— Cornelius  called  two 
of  his  houfehold  fervants.  AEls,  x.  7. 

For  nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 
In  woman,  than  to  Hudy  houfehold  good  ; 

And  good  works  in  her  hulband  to  promote.  Milton. 

HOUSEHOLD,  adj.  Domellic,  belonging  to  the  houfe. 
HOU'SEFIOLD-STUFF,  J'.  Furniture  of  la  houfe ;  uten- 
fds  convenient  for  a  family. 

^?V/SEE'0'L'DE'^’  J'  ^Iafter  of  a  family. — A  certain 
noteholder  planted  a  vineyard.  Mat.  xxi. 


keepers,  than 
at  home : 

How  do  you  both?  You  are  manifeft  houfckeepcrs. 

What  are  you  fewing  there  ?  Shakefpeare. 

A  woman  fervant  that  has  care  of  a  family,  and  fuperin- 
tends  the  other  maid  fervants : 

Merry  folks,  who  want  by  chance 
A  pair  to  make  a  country-dance, 

Call  the  old  koufekeeper,  and  get  her. 

To  fill  a  place  for  want  of  belter.  Swift 

HOUSEKEEPING,  adj.  Domellic  ;  ufeful  to  a  fami¬ 
ly. — His  houfe  for  plealant  profpefl,  large  fcope,  and  other 
houfekeeping  commodities,  challengeth  the  pre-eminence. 
Carezo. 

HOUSEKEEPING,/.  Hofpitality ;  liberal  and  plen¬ 
tiful  table. — His  table  was  one  of  the  laft  that  gave  us  an 
example  of  the  old  houfekeeping  of  an  Englifh  nobleman  ; 
an  abundance  reigned,  which  Ihowed  the  mailer’s  hofpi¬ 
tality.  Prior. 

HOU'SEL,  f.  [huj’I,  Sax.  from  hunfel,  Gothic,  a  facri- 
'fice,  or  hoflia,  dimin.  hofiola,  Lat.]  The  holy  eucharilt. 

To  HOU'SEL,  v.  a.  To  give  or  receive  the  eucharill. 
Both  noun  and  verb  are  now  obfolete. 

HOU'SELEEK, /  in  botany.  See  Sempervivum. 
FIOU'SELESS,  adj.  Wanting  abode  ;  wanting  habita¬ 
tion.—' This  hoxifelefs,  buffering,  dying,  Jefus, fed  many  thou- 
fands  with  five  loaves  and  two  fillies.  W'ejl. 

HOU'-SEROOM,/  Place  in  a  houfe  -• 

Houferoom,  that  colls  him  nothing,  he  bellow’s; 

Yet  Hill  we  fcribble  on,  though  llill  w'e  lofe.  Dryden. 

IIOU'SEWIFE,  f.  This  is  now'  frequently  written,  huf- 
wife,  or  huffy. — The  miftrefs  of  a  family.- — You  will  think 
it  unfit  for  a  good  houfewife  to  Hir  in  or  to  bufy  herfelf 
about  her  houlewifery.  Spenfer. — A  female  oeconomiH. — • 
The  fairelt  among  the  daughters  of  Britain  lliow  them- 
felves  good  Hatefwomen  as  well  as  good  houfewives.  Addifon. 
Farmers  in  degree, 

He  a  good  hulband,  a  good  houfewife  Ihe.  Dryden. 

One  Ikilled  in  female  bufinefs. — He  was  bred  up  under 
the  tuition  of  a  tender  mother,  till  fire  made  hihi  as  good 
a  houfewife  as  herfelf;  he  could  prefer  ve  apricots,  and  make 
jellies.  Addifon. 

HOU'SE  WIFELY,  adj.  Skilled  in  the  afls  becoming  a 
houfewife.  Taken  from  houfewifery. — By  this  houfewifely 
metaphor  our  anceftors  meant  to  inform  us,  that  the  lands 
fliould  be  mixed  and  blended  together,  and  then  divided 
in  equal  portions.  Blackfone. 

HOU'SE  WIFERY,/  Domefiic  or  female  bufinefs  5  ma¬ 
nagement  becoming  the  mifirefs  of  a  family: 

He  ordain’d  a  lady  for  his  prize. 

Generally  praifeful ;  fair  and  young,  and  Ikilled  in  houfe- 
wifenes.  Chapman. 

Female  ceconomy. — Learn  good  works  for  neceflary  ufes; 
for  St.  Paul  expreffes  the  obligation  of  Chriftian  women, 
to.  good  houfewifery,  and  charitable  provilions  for  their  fa¬ 
mily  and  neighbourhood.  Taylor. 

.  HOU'SING,  f.  The  act  of  fecuring  in  a  houfe.  Quan¬ 
tity  of  inhabited  building. — London  is  fupplied  with  peo¬ 
ple  to  increafe  its  inhabitants,  according  to  the  increafe 
of  houfing.  Graunt. — [From  koufeaux,  heufes,  or  houfes,  Fr.] 
Cloth  originally  ufed  to  keep  off  dirt,  now  added  to  fid¬ 
dles  as  ornamental. 

HOUS'LING,  adj.  [from  houfel. ]  Sacramental,  allud¬ 
ing  to  the  Roman-catholic  facrament  of  marriage : 

His  own  two  hands  the  holy  knotts  did  knitt, 

That  none  but  death  for  ever  can  divide; 


HOU  SEKEEPER,/  Houfeholder;  mafler  of  a  family.  owne  tw'o  hands,  for  fuch  a  turne  moff  fitt, 

•—It  I  may  credit,  houjekeepers  and  fubllantial  tradefmen,  The  houfing  fire  did  kindle  and  provide, 
all  torts  of  provilions  and  commodities  are  rifen  excef-  And  holy  water  thereon  fprinkled  wide  ; 
u.vely.  Locke.— One  who  lives  in  plenty ;  one  that  exer-  At  which  the  bulhy  teade  a  gropme  did  light, 
ales  hofpitality. — The  people  are  apter  to  applaud  houfe -  And  facred  lamp  in  fecret  chamber  hide.  Fairy  Queen. 

HOUSSi 
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1I0TJSS,  f.  [from  houfeaux,  or  houfes,  Fr.T  Covering  of 
.  cloth  originally  ufed  to  keep  oft  dirt,  now  added  to  lad¬ 
dies  as  ornamental  figns  : 

Six  lions'  hides  with  thongs  together  faft, 

His  upper  parts  defended  to  his  waift ; 

And  where  man  ended,  the  continu’d  weft, 

Spread  on  his  back,  the  houfs  and  trappings  of  a  bead. 

Dry  den. 

HOUSSA,  the  capital  of  a  large  kingdom  of  the  fame 
sname,  fituated  to  the  ealtward  of  Tornbucloo  in  Africa, 
and  is  a  great  mart  for  Moorifh  commerce.  It  is  larger, 
and  more  populous,  than  Tombufiloo  itfelf.  The  trade, 
police,  and  government,  are  nearly  the  tame  in  both; 
but  in  Honda,  the  Negroes  are  in  greater  proportion  to 
the  Moors,  and  have  tome  fliare  in  the  government. 

TbHOUST,  v.n.  [from heajryean, Sax. ]  Tocough.  Scott. 

HOUS'TON  (William),  an  able  phylician  and  botanitt, 
who  went  to 'the  Weft  Indies  firtt  in  the  capacity  of  a 
furgeon,  and  upon  his  return  ftudied  phytic  at  Leyden 
under  Boerhaave,  and  graduated  in  1719.  While  he  re- 
lided  at  that  univerfity  he  i.nftituted  a  fet  of  experiments 
upon  brutes  concerning  the  effefils  of  perforation  of  the 
thorax  upon  rel'piration,  which  were  publilbed  in  the 
twenty-ninth  volume  of  the  Philofouhical  Tranfafilions. 
He  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  and,  returning 
again  to  the  Weft  Indies,  he  took  up  his  refidence  at  the 
"Engliih  fettlement  in  the  bay  of  Campeacny.  A  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  plant  affording  the  contrayerva-root  was  firft: 
fent  by  him  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  publilbed  in  the 
thirty-feventh  volume  of  their  Tranfadtions.  He  likewile 
tranfmitted  to  Mr.  Miller,  at  ChcTl'ea,  the  feeds  of  many 
rare  and  new  plants,  collected  by  him  in  Jamaica  and 
Cuba,  and  upon  the  Spahifli  main.  He  fell  a  facrifice  to 
thefe  labours  in  an  unhealthy  climate,  and  died  in  July 
1733.  A  manufcript  catalogue  of  plants  collefiled  by  him, 
together  with  engravings  by  his  own  hand,  came  into  the 
poffeflion  of  P.  Miller,  efq-  and  afterwards  into  that  of 
fir  Jofeph  Banks,  who  publifhed  them  under  the  title  of 
Reliqute  Houfioniana,  4to.  tab.  xxvi.  1781.  They  contain 
the  characters  and  defcriptions  of  fifteen  genera,  and  ele¬ 
ven  fpecies,  the  latter  all  natives  of  the  country  about 
Vera  Cruz.  The  defcriptions  are  according  to  the  lyftem 
of  Tournefort. 

HOUSTO'NI  A,  f.  [fo  named  by  Gronovius,  from  the 
fubject  of  the  preceding  article.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  clafs  tetrandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  of 
ftellatse,  (rubiaceae,  JuJf.)  The  generic  characters  are — 
Calyx:  perianthiuni  very  fmall,  four-toothed,  upright, 
permanent.  Corolla:  one-petalled,  funnel-fhaped  ;  tube 
cylindric,  long  ;  border  four-parted,  fpreading,  parts 
roundifh.  Stamina  :  filaments  four,  in  the  neck  of  the 
corolla,  very  fmall ;  antherae  fimple.  Piftiilum:  germ  fu- 
perior,  roundilh,  compreffed  ;  ftyle  fimple,  fhorter  than 
the  ltamens  ;  ftigma  bifid,  acute.  Pericarpium :  capfule 
roundilh,  twin,  gaping  tranfverfely  at  the  top,  two-celled, 
two-valved  ;  valves  oppolite  to  the  partition.  Seeds:  few 
(three  or  fpur)  fmall,  ovate,  adhering  to  the  partition.— 
EJfential  CharaElcr.  Corolla  one-petalled,  funnel-form; 
capfule  fuperior,  two-celled,  tvvo-feeded  ;  (feeds  three  or 
four  in  each  cell.  Gartner.') 

Species’.  1.  Houftonia  caerulea,  or  blue-flowered  houf- 
tonia:  root-leaves  ovate,  Item  compound,  firft  peduncles 
two-flowered.  This  is  a  vernal  plant,  with  terminating 
flowers.  From  a  flender  root  it  produces  fmall,  oblong, 
pointed  leaves,  fpreading  on  the  ground  in  a  ring;  among 
thefe,  ilender  linooth  ftalks  arife,  at  the  height  of  two 
inches  forming  a  joint,  and  furnifhed  with  two  or 'three 
fmall  leaves;  here  they  divide  into  two,  or  l'ometimes 
three,  flender  branches,  or  peduncles,  an  inch  or  two  in 
length,  having  at  the  end  of  each  a  fingle  blue  flower. 
Native  of  Virginia,  whence  it  was  fent  by  John  Ba- 
jtifter. 

2.  Houftonia  purpurea,  or  purple-flowered  houftonia : 
isayes  ovate-lanceolate,  corymbs  terminating,  flowers  fu¬ 
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perlor.  This  has  leaves  in  pairs,  refembling  thofe  of 
chickweed.  The  flower  is  of  a  red  purple.  Native  of 
Maryland  ;  where  it  is  alfo  found  with  a  narrower  leaf. 

3.  Gaertner  has  a  fpecies  (from  fir  Jofeph  Banks’s  Her¬ 
barium)  which  he  calls  H.  longifolio  :  the  capfule  of 
which  is  fuperior,  bipartile,  at  the  bafe  furrounded  by  the 
four-parted  calyx,  compreffed  at  the  top,  marked  with 
two  grooves ;  receptacle  fungofe,  fubglobular,  pedicelled, 
fixed  to  the  middle  of  the  partition  of  each  cell,  when 
ripe  falling  along  with  the  feeds  ;  of  which  there  are  three 
or  four  in  each  cell,  compreffed  a  little,  having  a  ridge 
along  the  back,  and  a  little  umbilical  fear  in  the  middle 
of  the  belly  ;  they  are  of  a  very  dark  brown  colour. 

HOUT  BAY',  a  bay  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  Africa, 
north-north-weft  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Lut. 
34.  5.  S.  Ion.  18. 19.  E.  Greenwich. 

HOU'TEVILLIi  (Claude-Francis),  a  French  ecclefiaf- 
tic,  born  at  Paris  in  16S8.  He  was  promoted,  in  1723,  to 
the  abbey  of  St.  Vincent  du  Bourg-fur-mer,  in  the  diocefe 
of  Bourdeaux,  and  in  the  fame  year  was  admitted  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  French  Academy.  Upon  the  death  of  the  abbe 
Dubois,  in  1742,  he  was  defiled  perpetual  fecretary  of  the 
academy ;  but  he  did  not  fill  that  poll  many  months,  be¬ 
ing  cut  off  by  death  in  the  fame  year,  when  about  the  age 
of  fifty-four.  His  mod  admired  work  was  firft  publifhed 
in  1722,  under  the  title  of  La  Verite  de  la  Religion  C&reti 
enne,  prouvee  par  les  Faits,  4to.  A  fecond  and  confiderably- 
enlarged  edition  of  it  was  publifhed  in  1741,  in  3  voir. 
4to.  He  was  alfo  the  author  of,  2.  A  Philofophical  Effay 
on  Providence,  1728,  12010.  3.  A11  Hiftorical  Eulogium 

on  M.  Bofiuet,  Bifhop  of  Meaux,  inferted  among  the  fu¬ 
neral  orations  for  that  illuftrious  prelate  publifhed  at  Pa¬ 
ris  in  1731,  i2ino;  and  feveral  Difcourfes  pronounced  be-- 
fore  the  French  Academy. 

HOUT'HOVE,  a  town  of  Flanders :  fix  miles  north- 
weft  of  Bruges. 

HOUTTUYNTA,  f  [fo  named  by  Thunberg,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Mart,  llouttuyn,  M.  D.  of  Holland  ;  author  of  Na~ 
tuurlyke  Hijlorie,  in  14V0IS.  8vo.  Amfl.  1773  to  1783.]  In 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  mouoecia,  order  monandria, 
(heptandria,  Gif.  polyandria  polygina,  Thunb.)  natural  or¬ 
der  of  piperitse,  (arc idea:,  JuJf.)  The  generic  chara filers 
are— I.  Male  flow'ers.  Calyx:  fpathe?  four-leaved;  leaf¬ 
lets  ovate,  concave,  obtufe,  coloured  ;  fpadix  oblong,  the 
length  of  the  fpathe,  covered  with  fructifications.  Co¬ 
rolla  :  none.  Stamina:  filaments  very  many,  intermixed 
with  the  germs  (about  feven  round  each  germ),  very  fhort ; 
an  therm  twin  ovate.  II.  Females.  Calyx  :  fpathe  and 
fpadix  common  with  the  males.  Corolla :  none.  Piftil- 
lum  :  germs  very  many,  intermixed  with  the  llamens ; 
(germ  three-cornered  ;  ltyle  none  ;  ftigmas  three,  oblong, 
reflex.  Lour.)  Pericarpium:  capfule  three-cornered,  three- 
celled,  three-valved,  opening  at  the  top.  Seeds  :  many, 
ovate,  fmall. — EJfential  Character.  Calyx  four-leaved  :  co¬ 
rolla  none ;  ftamina  mixed  with  the  pillils,  feven  about 
each  the  germ. 

Houttuynia  cordata,  a  fingle  fpecies.  This  plant  has 
the  habit  of  polygonum,  with  ltipules  as  that  has.  Root 
annual,  fibrous ;  item  fimple,  herbaceous,  grooved,  flex- 
uole,  upright,  a  hand,  a  fpan,  or  a  foot,  in  height,  fmooth 
in  all  its  parts;  leaves  alternate,  petioled,  cordate,  cufpi- 
date,  entire,  pale  underneath.  It  is  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  number  of  llamens  in  this  genus,  becaufe  there  i* 
no  calyx,  corolla,  or  feales  to  feparate  the  germs.  It  ought, 
however,  to  be  referred  to  the  clafs  polyandria,  the  fta- 
mens  being  fcattered  over  an  elongated  receptacle,  among 
feveral  germs.  Discovered  by  Thunberg  in  Japan,  be¬ 
tween  Miaco  and  Jedo,  very  common  in  the  ditches,  and 
near  the  towns  ;  flowering  in  May  and  June.  Loureiro 
alfo  found  it,  if  his  polypara  be  the  fame  plant,  in  the 
gardens  of  Cochin-china,  where  it  is  eaten  in  falads,  and 
is  elleemed  attenuant,  and  emmenagogue.  The  leaves  are 
five-nerved  in  his  plant,  which  they  are  not  in  the  hout¬ 
tuynia  of  Thunberg;  but  they  agree  fo  nearly  in  habit, 
that  we  may  prefume  they  are  the  fame  fpecies. 

HOUT'WAEL* 
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HOUT'WAEL,  a  town  of  Holland :  one  mile  eaft  of 
Amfterdam. 

KOW,  adv.  [from  hu,  Sax.  hoe,  Dut.]  To  what  degree. 

—  How  long  wilt  thou  refufe  to  humble  thyfelf  before  me  ? 
Exodus. — How  much  better  is  it  to  get  wifdom  than  gold  ? 
and  to  get  underftanding,  rather  to  be  chofen  than  filver  ? 
Proverbs.-^ How  oft  is  the  candle  of  the  wicked  put  out  ? 
And  how  oft  cometli  their  detlru&ion  upon  them  ?  Job. — 

O  how  love  I  thy  law !  it  is  my  meditation.  Pfalms. 

How  many  children’s  plaints  and  mothers’  cries! 

Hew  many  woeful  widows  left  to  bow 
T o  'fad  difgrace  !  Daniel. 

In  what  manner. — ’Tis  much  in  our  power  how  to  live, 
but  not  at  all  when  or  how  to  die.  L'Ejlrange. 

Mark’d  you  not,  ■ 

How  that  the  guilty  kindred  of  the  queen 

Look’d  pale,  when  they  did  hear  of  Clarence’  death  ? 

Shakefpearc. 

For  what  reafon  ;  from  what  caufe : 

How  now  my  love  ?  Why  is  your  cheek  fo  pale  ? 

How  chance  the  rofes  there  do  fade  fo  faft  ?  Shakefpeart. 

By  what  means, — Men  would  have  the  colours  of  birds’ 
feathers,  if  they  could  tell  how  ;  or  they  will  have  gay 
(kins  inltead  of  gay  clothes.  Bacon.- — In  what  flate: 

Whence  am  I  forc’d,  and  whither  am  I  borne? 

How  and  with  what  reproach  (hall  I  return  ?  Dryden. 

It  is  ufed  in  a  fenfe  marking  proportion  or  correfpon- 
dence. — Behold,  he  put  no  truft  in  his  fervants,  how  much 
lefs  in  them  that  dwell  in  houfes  of  clay,  wdiofe  founda¬ 
tion  is  in  the.duft  ?  Job  iv.  19. — It  is  much  ufed  in  ex¬ 
clamation. — How  are  the  mighty  fallen  !  Sam.— How  doth 
the  city  fit  folitary  as  a  widow  !  Lam.  i. — In  an  affirmative 
fenfe,  not  ealily  explained  ;  that  fo  it  is;  that. — Thick 
clouds  put  us  in  fome  hope  of  land,  knowing  how  that 
part  of  the  South-fea  was  utterly  unknown,  and  might 
have  iflands  or  continents.  Bacon. 

HOW'AN  SOUND',  a  ftrait  of  the  fea,  between  the 
iflands  of  Egilffia  and  Row  fa,  two  of  the  Orkney  Iflands. 

HOW'ARD,  [i.  e.  kofward,  the  warden  of  a  hall,  Spel- 
mnn  ;  or  holdward,  the  keeper  of  a  ftrong  hold,  Vejlcrgen  ; 
of  hoch,  Teut.  high,  and  pap.b,  a  warden,  Camden  ;  or  of  . 
hold,  favour,  Teut.  and  wold.,  worthy,  Kilian ;  or  of  hoib, 
liofpitality,  and  papt>,  Skinner. ]  A  furname. 

HOW'ARD,  duke  of  Norfolk.  For  the  hiftory  of  this 
illuftrious  family,  and  their  fervices  to  their  country,  fee 
the  article  IjERALtiRY,  vol.  ix.  p.  460-4.62. 

HOW'ARD  (John),  the  celebrated  philantbropift,  was 
the  only  fon  of  a  carpet-warehoufeman  and  upholfterer  in 
London.  He  was  born  about  1727,  either  at  Enfield  or 
at  Hackney,  where  his  father  lived  after  retiring  from  bu- 
finels  with  a  handfome  fortune.  His  education  was  among 
the  proteilant  dilfenters,  of  which  feCl  his  father  was  a 
member:  but  more  care  appears  to  have  been  taken  to  fe- 
cure  his  moral  and  religious  principles,  than  to  inftrucl 
him  in  religious  jealcmfies  and  coniroverfi.es.  His  mind 
was  ever  pregnant 'with  Chriftian  toleration.  In  1756, 
he  fet  out  upon  a  tour  to  the  continent.  In  this,  his  lead¬ 
ing  object  was,  to  view  the  ruins  of  Lifbon,  lately  de- 
folated  by  a  dreadful  earthquake.  His  intention  was, 
however,  prevented  by  the  capture  of  the  veflel  in  which 
he  embarked,  and  his  vifit  was  paid  to  France  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  a  prifoner  of  war.  The  fufferings  which  he  un¬ 
derwent,  and  was  witnefs  to,  on  this  occafion,  made  an 
impreffion  upon  his  mind  that  probably  was  a  principal 
caufe  of  the  philanthropical  exertions  which  afterwards 
employed  fo  great  a  portion  of  his  life.  Their  immediate 
effeCt  was  to  induce  him,  upon  his  liberation,  to  lay  the 
irate  of  his  fellow-fufferers  before  the  commiffioners  of 
the  fick  and  wounded  feamen,  who  received  his  informa¬ 
tion  with  thanks.  In  1758  he  made  a  very  fuitable  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  eldeft  daughter  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Leeds,  of 
Croxton,  Cambridgefnire.  He  was  then  fettled  at  his 
Von.  X.  No.  673. 
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eflate  at  Cardington,'  near  Bedford  ;  but  he  foon  after 
purchafed  a  feat  in  the  New  Foreft,  Hampffiire,  .where  he 
refided  three  or,  four  years.  Returning  to  Cardington,  lie 
thenceforth  made  it  the  place  of  his  fixed  abode,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  put  in  practice  tholeTchemes  for  the  good  of  his 
poor  neighbours  and  tenants,  in  which  he  ever  took  pe¬ 
culiar  delight.  He  built  upon  his  eflate  a  number  of 
very  neat  and  comfortable  cottages,  to  each  of  which  he 
annexed  a  little  ground  for  a  garden.  Thefe  he  peopled 
with  fober  and  induitrious  tenants,  over  whofe  welfare  he 
watched  with  the  vigilance  of  a  parent.  He  eflablifhed 
fchools,  where  both  fexes  were  gratuitoufly  taught  what 
would  be  moll  ufeful  in  their  condition  of  life.  He  alfo 
diflributed  much  in  private  charity  to  the  indigent,  and 
promoted  various  plans  for  public  benefit,  beyond  his  own 
immediate  vicinity.  His  own  family  was  dillinguiffied  for 
order  and  regularity,  and  he  was'  exemplary  in  attention 
to  religious  duties,  without  any  of  the  bigotry  of  party. 
One  of  his  principal  amufements  was  horticulture,  in 
which  he  excelled.  He  was  alio  fond  of  philofophicai  ex¬ 
periments  and  obfervations,  and  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  fome  papers 
in  this^clafs.  In  1765  his  domeflic  happinefs  was  irrepa¬ 
rably  injured  by  the  death  of  his  beloved  wife,  foon  after 
ffie  had  borne  her  only  child.  The  education  of  his  fon, 
and  his  ufual  benevolent  occupations,  continued  to  em¬ 
ploy  him  till  theyear  1773,  in  which  he  ferved  the  office 
of  high-fheriff  for  the  county  of  Bedford.  That  confci- 
entious  regard  to  his  duty  by  which  he  was  always  actu¬ 
ated,  would  not  permit  him  to  pafs  over  Tightly  any  of 
the  functions  of  this  office  ;  and  the  fuperintendance  of 
the  prifons  feemed  to  him  one  of  the  molt  important. 
Finding  many  abufes  to  prevail,  which  he  did  not  know 
how  to  remedy,  he  determined  to  obtain  all  poffible  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  fubject.  With  this  view  he  began  by  vi- 
fiting  moil  of  the  county  gaols  in  England.  On  a  fecond 
journey  he  extended  his  refearches  into  town  gaols  and 
houfes  of  correction  :  and  lo  diligently  did  he  purlue  his 
object,  that  he  was  enabled,  in  March  1774,  to  lay  be¬ 
fore  the  houfe  of  commons  a  large  mafs  of  information, 
for  which  he  received  their  public  thanks.  It  was  prin¬ 
cipally  upon  the  credit  of  his  teftimony,  that  two  bills 
were  palled  during  this  feffion  :  one,  “  For  the  relief  of  ac¬ 
quitted  prifoners  in  matter  of  fees  the  other,  “For  pre¬ 
ferring  the  health  of  prifoners.”  Thefe  Mr.  Howard  pro¬ 
cured  to  be  printed  in  a  large  character,  and  lent  to  every 
keeper  of  a  county  gaol  throughout  England. 

He  was  now  entered  upon  a  new  field  of  philanthropical 
exertion,  in  which  he  difeerned  that  much  good  was  to  be 
done  ;  and  with  that  fieady  ardour  of  temper  which  al¬ 
ways  led  him  to  carry  to  the  utmoll  perfection  every 
fclieme  which  he  adopted,  he  refolved  to  devote  his  time 
and  fortune  to  the  improvement  of  this  important  part  of 
civil  polity.  He  accordingly,  in  1775  and  1776,  made 
two  tours  on  the  continent;  and  during  their  intervals 
travelled  into  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  revifited  all  the 
counties  of  England,  folely  employed,  in  all  thefe  places, 
in  collecting  every  particular  relative  to  the  management 
of  prifons.  The  fruit  of  thefe  elaborate  refearches  was 
given  to  the  public  in  1777,  in  a  4to  vol.  entitled,  “The 
State  of  the  Prifons  in  England  and  Wales  ;  with  Preli¬ 
minary  Obfervations,  and  an  Account  of  fome  foreign 
Prifons.”  It  was  dedicated  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  and 
enriched  with  a  number  of  illuftratiye  plates.  This  ex- 
penfive  publication  was  in  a  manner  prefented  by  him  to 
his  country;  for,  befides  a”  very  liberal  donation  of  copies 
to  individuals,  heinfilted  upon  fixing  fo  low  a  price  upon 
thofe  for  fide,  that  the  purchafer  received  gratuitoufly-  at 
leaft  the  whole  value  of  the  plates.  And  this  praCtice  he 
followed  in  all  his  publications.  As  foon  as  it  appeared, 
the  world  was  aftoniffied  at  the  mafs  of  valuable  materials 
accumulated  by  a  private  unaided  individual,  through  a 
courfe  of  prodigious  labour,  and  at  the  conltant  hazard 
of  life,  in  confequence  of  the  infectious  diieales  prevalent 
in  the  l’cenes  of  his  enquiries.  The  cool  good  fenfe  and 
5  S  moderation 
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moderation  or  - his  narrative,  contrafted  with  that  -enthu- 
fiaftic  -ardou?  which  muft  have  impelled  him  to  his  under¬ 
taking,  were  not  lets  admired;  and  he  was  immediately 
regarded  as  one  of  the  extraordinary  characters  of  the  age, 
and  the  leader  in  all  plans  for  meliorating  the  condition 
of  that  wretched  part  of  the  community  for  whom  he  in- 
terefted  liimfelf.  He  had  no  .objeft  more  at  heart  than 
the  correftion  of  their  vices,  which  he' thought  might  be 
efrefted  by  gentle  but  ftriCt  difcipiine,  accompanied- with 
that  degree  of  perfonal  comfort  which  was  compatible 
with  confinement;  and  to  this  end  the  greater  part  of  his 
ob fervati o n s jva s  directed. 

The  h;oufe  of  commons  having  laudably  feconded  his 
zeal  by  bringing  in  a  bill  for  the  eftablithmertt  of  lioufes 
of  correction  according  to  his  ideas,  he  thought  himfelf 
obliged  to  new  exertions  in  order  to  give  all  poffiblej  per¬ 
fection  to  this  defign.  He  therefore,  in  1778,  repeated 
his  vifit  to  the  continent,  in  which. he  included  Italy,  as 
well  as  the  nearer  countries.  After  his  return  in  1779,  ^le 
made  another  complete  furvey  of  the  prifons  of  England 
and  Wales,  and  thole  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  In  thefe 
tours  he  comprehended  another  objeft  of  importance  to 
humanity,  that  of  hofpitals.  He  every  where  obferved, 
arid  carefully  noted  down,  their  ftrafture  an  deregulations, 
and  procured  plans  and  draughts’ where  he  thought  they 
might  fiiggeft  fomething  ufeful  for  imitation.  Thefe  re- 
tearches  furn idled  him  with  a  large  and  interefcing  “Ap¬ 
pendix”  to  his  former  work,  printed  in  17S0,  4'ro.  At 
the  feme  time,  he’publithed  an  edition  in  large  8vo,  of  his 
“  State  of  the  Prifons,”  containing  the  additional  matter 
of  his  Appendix.  At  this  period  he  accepted  the  office 
of  one  of  the  three  fupervifors  appointed  by  the  aft  for 
eftablifhing  penitentiary  houfes.  He  made  it  an  indifpen- 
fable  condition  of  his  acceptance,  that  his  friend  Dr.  f  o- 
thergiil  fliould  be  one  of  his  affocia'ces,  and  he  refolved  to 
take  no  falary  for  his  labours.  The  death  of  Dr.  Fothe’r- 
gill,  and  difference  in  opinion  with  the  other  fupervifor, 
concerning  the  fituation  of  the  fir  ft  of  thefe  buildings, 
caufed  him,  in  January  1781,  to  refign  his  office,  but  it 
was  only  to  relume  his  far  greater  exertions  in  the  fame 
laudable  caufe.  -  In  the  courfe  of  that  year  he.puriued  his 
ufual  enquiries  ip  a  tour  through  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  comprifing  Denmark,  Sweden,  Ruiffia,  and  Po¬ 
land  ;  and  he  employed  the  next  year  in  fu’rveying  the 
prifons  of  England,  and  revifiting  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
The  Proteftant  charter-fchools  in  the  latter  kingdom  were 
a  new  objeft  of  attention,  and  he  freely  expofed  the 
abufes  to  which  they  had  been  fubjefted.  The  year’i7S3 
completed  his  furvey  of  all  the  civilifed  parts  of  Europe, 
with  that  of  Spain  ar.d  Portugal  ;  and  upon  his  return, 
he  again  travelled  into  the  three  Britifh  kingdoms.  Ma¬ 
terials  had  now  accumulated  upon  his  hands  fufficient  for 
another  “Appendix,”  which  he  printed  in  1784,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  new  edition  of  his  firft  work,  comprifing  all  the 
additional  matter. 

Though  Mr,  Howard  had  now  almoft  exhaufted  the  ob¬ 
jects  which  firft  engaged  his  refearches,  yet  the  habits  he 
had  acquired  would  not  fuffer  him  to  refign  himfelf  to  re- 
pofe,  while  any  thing  remained  in  which  he  thought  his 
further  labours  might  ferve  the  interefts  of  humanity. 
The  progrels  of  contagion  in  prifons  and  hofpitals  had 
led  him  to  confiderof  all  the  means  ufed  for  checking  it  ; 
and  he  expefted  to  find  thefe  praftifed  in  their  fulleft  ex¬ 
tent  in  the  prevention  of  that  moll  fatal  contagious  dif- 
eafe,  the  plague.  He  alfb  knew  that  the  regulations  for 
quarantine  in  this  country  were  frivolous,  and  ufually 
evaded  He  therefore  thought  an  examination  of  ail  the 
principal  lazarettos  in  Europe  wouid  produce  much  valu¬ 
able  information  ;  and  as  perfonal  hazard  never,  in  his 
eftimation,  ftood  in  competition  with  a  matter  of  duty, 
he  did  riot  hefitate  to  expofe  himfelf  to  all  the  dangers 
which  might  attend  on  fo  near  an  approach  to  the  moil 
dreaded  peftilence.  He  fet  out  on  this  new.  expedition 
■  towards  the  end  of  1785,  unaccompanied  by  a  fervaht. 
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fince  he  did  not  think  it  juftifiable  to  expofe  to  fimilar 
dangers  any  one  not  aftuated  by  the  fame"  motives.  He  ' 
took  his  way  by.  the  fonth  of  France,  through  Italy,  to 
Malta,  Zarite,  Smyrna,  and  Conftantinople,  From  the 
latter  capital  he.  returned  to  Smyrna,  where  he  knew  the  ’ 
plague  then  to  prevail,  for  the  purpofe  of  going  to  Ve¬ 
nice  with  a  foul  bill  of  health,  that  he  might  be  fubjefted 
to  all  the  rigour  of  a  quarantine  in  the  lazaretto,'  a.ud  by 
confequence  become  acquainted  with  its  rules.  On  his 
return  by  Vienna,  the  emperor  Jofeph  expreffed  a  defire 
of  feeing  him  ;  for  Mr.  Howard  was  now  a  known  and 
refpefted  cnarafter  throughout  Europe.  'I'he  interview 
palled  as  between  an  enlightened  fovereign  defirous  of  in¬ 
formation,  and, a  plain  independent  gentleman  above  the 
awe  of  rank,  or  the  vanity  of  being  noticed.  During  his 
abfence  on  this  journey,  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen 
fuggefted  a  .defign  of  doing  him  honour  which  proved 
highly  ppp.reffive  to  his  feelings.  A  fubfcription  was  en¬ 
tered’ into  for  the  purpofe  of  eVecling'a  ftatue,  and  it 
was  foon  filled  with  names  of  the  firft  dillinction.  As. 
foon  as  he  was  informed  of  the  fchenie,  he  expreffed  fucli 
a  decided  aver ji on  to  what  he  called  being  “  dragged  out 
in  public,”  that  it  was  reluctantly,  abandoned.  He  re¬ 
turned  in  1787;  and  after  a  Ihort  reft  went  to  Ireland,  and 
came  back  by  Scotland.  He  revifited  Ireland  in  1788, 
chiefly  for  the  purpofe  of  completing  a  furvey  of  its  char- 
ter-fchools,  to  which  he  had  excited  the  attention  of  the 
parliament  of  that  kingdom.  All  the  county  gaols,  molt 
of  the  bridewells,  the  infirmaries  and  hofpitals,  and  the  - 
prifon-hulks,  of  England,  were  again  examined  by  him, 
during  the  courfe  of  thefe  two  years.  The  year  1789  was 
chiefly  devoted  by  him  to  the  methodlfing  and  printing 
the' copious  and  important  matter  which  had  accrued  from  . 
his  refearches' fince  the  laft  publication.  A  appeared  in 
that  year  in  a  quarto  volume,  entitled,  All  “Account  of 
the  principal  Lazarettos  in  Europe,  with,  various  Papers 
relative  to  the  Plague;  together  with  further  Observations 
on  tome  foreign  Prifons  and  Hofpitals  ;  with  additional 
Remarks  on  the  present  State  of  thole  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.”  It  was  accompanied  with  many  plates,  il- 
luftrative  and  ornamental,  which,  as  before,,  were  given  to 
the  readers,  This  work  opened  feveral  new  fources  of  in¬ 
formation  to  the  author’s  countrymen,,  and  was  received 
with  avidity.  It  concluded  with  the’  Draught  of  a.  Bill 
for  the  better  regulation  of  gaols,  particularly  with  relpeft 
to  the  prevention  of  drunken  nets  in  them,  a  vice  which 
he  regarded  with  particular  deteftation,  as  the  origin  of 
moll  others  to  which  the  lower  claffes  of  people  are  liable. 
At  the  clofe  of  this  publication  he  declared  his  intention 
of  again  quitting  his  native  country  for  the  purpofe  of  re¬ 
vifiting  Rulfia  and  Turkey,  and  extending  his  travels  in 
the  Eaft.  What  were  the  particular  ohjefts  which  he 
had  in  view  in.  this  protraftion  of  his  almolt-unequalied 
labours,  at  a  time  when  advancing  years  and  declining 
ftrength  feemed  to  urge  him  to  repofe,  was  not  clear  even 
to  his  intimate  friends ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  was 
chiefly  impelled  by  the  long  habit  of  purfuing  a  certain 
courfe  of  enquiry,  joined  to  the  difquietude  of  mind  lie 
felt  at  home  in  confequence  of  the  unfortunate  ftate  of 
infanity  into  which  liis  fon  had  fallen.  He  quitted  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  fummer  of  1789,  and  proceeded  through  Ger¬ 
many  to  Peterffiurgh  and  Mofcow.  He  found  every  where 
the  prifons  and  hofpitals  thrown  open  to  him,  as  to  the 
general  cenfor  of  that  part  of  the  police,  whole  authority 
was  recognifecl  in  every  civilifed  country.  Such  is  the 
force  of  pure. and  exalted  virtue!  He  next  proceeded  to 
the  new  Ruffian  lettlements  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  took, 
his  ftation  at  the,  town  of  Cheribn.  At  this  place  a  fever 
of.  a  malignant  kind  prevailed,  among  whofe  victims  was 
a  young  lady  whom  ]ie  had  been  req netted  to  vifit ;  for 
he  had  been  fo  ebriverfant  with  infeftious  difeafes,  that  he 
was  thought  (and  thought  himfelf)  to  poffefs  medical  tkii1 
in  tbofe  cafes.  From  h'er'he  probably  received  a  contagion 
which  carried  him  off  on  January  20,  1790,  about  the  age 
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of  Sixty-three.  He  was  buried  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
CherJon,  and  all  honours  were  paid  to  Ins  memory-  by 
prince  Potemkin,  and  other  nobles  then  in  office. 

The  bare  recital  of  what  Mr.  Howard  did,  in  the  caufe 
of  humanity,  is  fufficient  to  place  him  among  the  greatest 
benefactors  of  mankind,  as  well  as  the  moll  extraordinary 
private  characters  recorded  in  biography.  He  was,  in¬ 
deed,  lingularly  calculated  for  the  talk  he  undertook. 
Accuftomed  to  the  molt  rigorous  temperance,  fo  as  to 
difeafd  from  his  diet  animal  food  and  fermented  liquors, 
he  found  no  difficulty  to  live  in  the  pooreft  countries.  In 
all  other ■  fefpefts,  his  mind  was  equally  mailer  of  his' 
body,  and. he  incurred  hardships  of  every  kind  without 
repugnance.  In  temper  he  was-calm  and  compofed,  but 
firm  and  refolute  ;  proof  agajnft  every  allurement  or  inti¬ 
midation  that  might  divert  him  from  his  purpofe;  Eco¬ 
nomical  in  private  expences,  he  knew  no  bounds  in  his 
expenditure  on  objects  of  public  utility,  and  regarded 
money  only  as  an  inftrument  or  beneficence;  In  honour, 
integrity,  and  attachment  to  principle,  he  was  not  fur- 
paired  by  any  human  being.  His  talents  were  rather  of 
the  ufefiil  than  the  Shining  kind,  but  peculiarly  adapted 
for  that  collection  of  faCts  and  observations  in  which  he 
furpaffed  all  who  have  gpne  before  him.  The  testimony 
of  public  refpect  which  he  refufed  when  living,  lias  been 
conferred  upon  his  memory;  and  his  monumental  Statue 
was  one  of  the -firSt  of  thofe  by  which  the  chathedral  of 
St.  Paul’s  has  been  made  a  receptacle  of  national  worthies. 

HOW'BE,  or  Howbei't,  adv.  Nevertheless;  notwith¬ 
standing;  yet;  however.  Not  in  life. 

Hozube  I  am  but  rude  and  borrel, 

Yet  nearer  ways  I  know.  Spcnfer. 

There  is  a  knowledge  which  God  hath  always  revealed 
unto  men  in  the  works  of  nature;  this  they  honour  and  , 
eSteem  as  profound  wisdom,  kowbeit  this  wifdom  favetlr 
them  not.  Hooker. 

HOW'DEN,  a  confiderabie  town  in  the  Eaft  Riding 
of  YorShire,  distant  180  miles  from  London.  It  Stands 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  Oufe,  has  a  large  market  every 
Saturday,  and  fairs  on  the  Second  Tuefday  in  January, 
Tuefday  before  March  25,  Second  Tuefday  in  July,  and 
October  2  ;  at  thefe  fairs  there  is  generally  a  large  (how 
of  YorkShire-bred  hones.  The  fair,  or  mart,  held  here 
for  eight  days  .together,  was  formerly  very  confiderabie 
for  inland  trade,  and  Several  wholefale  tradefmen  came  to 
it  from  Condon;  but  it  has  lately  much  declined.  Here 
was  formerly  a  collegiate  church  of  five  prebendaries, 
erefted  in  the  fifteenth  century,  to  which  the  biShops  of 
Durham,  who  have  many  eltates  hereabouts  with  a  tem¬ 
poral  jurifdiction,  have  a  palace  adjacent.  One  of  them 
built  a  very  tall  Steeple  to  the  church,  that  the  inhabitants 
might  retire  to  it  in  cale  of  inundations  ;  to  which  the 
town  is  very  liable,  from  the  great  freShes  that  come  down 
the  Oufe  Sometimes  at  ebb.  .The  church  is  an  ancient 
building,  fuppoled  to  have  been  erefted  about  the  year 
1 100. 

This  part  of  the  county  is  called  HowdenShire,  and  is 
abundantly  watered  by  a  conflux  of  Several  large  rivers 
that  empty  themielves  into  the  Humber,  which,  receiving 
the  Aire,  the  Oufe,  the  Don,  and  the  Trent,  becomes  ra¬ 
ther  a  Sea  than  a  river.  The  middle  of  this  diviflon  of 
Yorkshire  is  very  thin  of  towns  and  people,  being  over- 
fpread  with  wolds,  i.  e.  plains  and  downs,  like  thofe  of 
Salisbury,  which  feed  great  numbers  of  Sheep,  black  cat¬ 
tle,  and  horfes,  and  produce  corn.  The  northern  part  es¬ 
pecially  is  more  mountainous,  which  makes  part  of  the 
North  Riding.  But  the  eaft  and  weft  parts  are  populous 
and  rich,  and  full  of  towns;  the  one  lying  on  the  fea- 
coaft,  and  the  other  upon  the  river  Derwent.  The  Sea- 
coaft,  or  fouth-eaft  fide,  is  called  Holdernefs. 

Hovvden  is  famous  for  the  birth  or  refidence  of  one  of 
our  ancient  historians,  Roger  of  Hoveden,  or  Howden,  a 
monk  of  this  abbey.  Mr.  Camden’s  Continuator  mistakes 
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in  faying  this  town  Stands  upon  the  Derwent,  for  it  is 
above  three  miles  1'outh-eaft  of  it.  Here  is  a  good  free- 
ichool,  two  other  charity-* Schools;  and  two  large  Sunday- 
Schools,  one  for  boys  and  another  for  girls.  The  river 
Aire  runs  from  the  OuSe,  near  Booth-ferry,  up  to  Leeds, 
Halifax,  See.  alfo  a  canal  froftv  Thorne  to  Goole-bridge, 
and  fo  on  to  Hull,  where  trading-vefi’els  pafs.  Howden- 
dike  is  about  a  mile -and  a  half  from  Howden,  where 
goods  are  dripped  for,  and  landed  from,  the  ports  of  Lon¬ 
don,  Hull,  See.  And  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers 
there  is  a  ferry  over  Howden-dike  above-mentioned,  one 
at  Swinfleet,  one  at  Whitgift,  one  at  Long  Drax,  each 
over  the  river  Oufe,  near  Howden;  one  at  Lof'dome;  and 
one  at  Menthrope,  over  the  Derwent;  and  one  at  Booth, 
between  Howden  and  Arinin. 

HOWD'YE.  [Contracted  from  how  do  yc.~\  In  what 
Slate  is  your  health  ?  A  meffage'  of  civility. — I  now  write 
no  letters  but  of  plain  bufinefs,  or  plain/20a«S’jys’.r,  to  tliofe 
few  I  am  forced  to  correfpond  with.  Pope.  ' 

HOWE  (Richard),  earl,  an  eminent  English  naval  com¬ 
mander,  for  an  account  of  whom,  fee  the  article  Heral¬ 
dry,  vol.  i'x.  p.  662. 

HOWE  (Jphn),  a  learned  English  nonconformist  divine,, 
born  at  Loughborough  in  Leicestershire, ..of  which  place 
his  father  was  minister,  in  1630.  The  latter  being. after¬ 
wards  ejefted  by  archbishop  Laud,  on  account  of  his  con¬ 
necting  himfelf  with  the  Puritans,1  removed  with  his  fon. 
to  Ireland,  where  they  continued  till  the  rebellion  in  that 
country  obliged  them  to  return  to  England,  when  they 
fettled  in  Lancashire.  The  fon  was  now  fent  to  Chrilt 
college,  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Henry  More,  and  Dr.  Cud  worth, 
both  of  whom  he  greatly  admired  ;  and  it  is' probable  that 
during  his  intimacy  with  them  he  imbibed  that  Platonic 
tinfture,  which  fo  remarkably  appears  in  the  writings 
which  he  published,  and  more  or  lefs  marked  the  pur- 
fuits  of  his  whole,  life,  which  was  fpent  in  religious  con¬ 
troversy,  till  the  time  of  his  death  in  1705.  He  was  a 
•perfon  of  distinguished  piety  and  virtue,  of  eminent  in¬ 
tellectual  endowments,-  and  of  extensive  learning.  Dr. 
Calamy  Says,  that  “  he  was  one  of  great  abftfa&edriefs  of 
thought,  a  Strong  reafoner,  and  one  that  had  a  very  pe¬ 
netrating  judgment,  which  carried  him  as  deep  into  a. 
fubjeCt  as  molt  men  ever  went  that  handled  it.  His  mi¬ 
nisterial  qualifications  were  Angular  :  he  could  preach  off¬ 
hand  with  as  much  exaCtneis  as  many  others  upon  the 
clofeft  Study.  He  delivered  his  fermons  without  notes,, 
though  he  did  not  impofe  that  method  upon  others..  He 
did  not  look  upon  religion  as  a  lyftera  of  opinions,  ora 
fet  of  forms,  fo  much  as  a  divine  difeipline  to' reform  the 
heart  and  life.  In  fmaller  matters  he  could  freely  give 
others  the  liberty  of  their  own  Sentiments ;  and  was  as  un¬ 
willing  to  impofe  as  to  be  impofed  upon.  There  is  an 
uncommon  depth  of  thought  in  feveral-of  his  works.”' 
He  was  the  author  of,  1.  The  Bleflednefs  of  the  Righteous 
laid  open,  1673,  8vo.  2.  ATreatife  of  delighting  in  God, 
in  two  parts,  1674,  8vo.  3.  The  Living  Tymple ;  or,  a  de¬ 
signed  Improvement  of  that  Notion,  that  a  Good  Man  is 
the  Temple  of  God,  1674,  8vo.  4.  The  Reconcileablenefs 
of  God’s  Prefcience  of  the  Sins  of  Men,  with  the  Wisdom 
and  Sincerity  of  his  Counfels  and  Exhortations,  and  what- 
foever  other  Means  he  ules  to  prevent  them,  1677,  8vo. . 
5.  A  View. of  Antiquity;  presented  in  a  Short,  but  Suffi¬ 
cient,  Account  of  fome  Fathers,  See.  1677,  8vo.  6.  Of 
Thoughtfulnefs  for  T o-morrow ;  with  an  Appendix  con¬ 
cerning  the  immoderate  Defire  of  foreknowing  Things  to 
come,  &c.  7.  Annotations  on  the  three  Epiftles  of  St. 

John,  published  in  the  Second  volume,  or  Continuation,  of.' 
Pool’s  Annotations.  8.  A  calm  and  fober  Enquiry  con¬ 
cerning  the  Pofiibility  of  a  Trinity  in  the  Godhead,  &c.r 
1604,  8vo.  9.  The  fecond  Part  of  the  Living  Temple, . 
containing  animadversions  on  Spinofa,  and  a  French  wri¬ 
ter  pretending  to  refute  him,  &c.  1702,  8vo.  and  numer¬ 
ous  Sermons,  together  with  Some  controversial  treatifes  in, 
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fupoort  of  his  own  piece  on  the  Trinity,  &c.  The  whole 
of  his  works  were  printed  together,  in  2  vols.  folio,  1724; 
with  a  Life  of  the  author  prefixed,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Ca- 
lamy. 

HOWE  (The),  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Englifli  Channel, 
near  the  north-well  coalt  of  the  ifland  of  Guernfey. 

IIOWE’s  FO'RELAND,  a  cape  on  the  coalt  of  Ker- 
guelenfand,  or  ifland  of  Defolation.  Lat.  48.  50.  S.  Ion. 
69.  27.  E.  Greenwich. 

HOWE  ISLAND,  an  ifland  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean, 
difcovered  in  1767  by  captain  Wallis,  and  according  to 
captain  Cook,  who  law  it  in  the  year  1774,  compoled  of 
feveral  fmaller  illands,  united  by  breakers.  Some  cocoa- 
nut  trees  were  leen,  but  not  abundant.  Lat.  16.46.  S. 
Ion.  154.  7.  W.  Greenwich. 

HOWE’s  ISLAND,  an  ifland  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  difcovered  in  1788  by  lieutenant  Henry  Lidgbird 
Ball,  a  fon  of  the  late  George  Ball,  of  Irby,  in  Chefhire, 
efquire,  and  named  by  him  Lord  Howe's  Ifland.  It  is  but 
fmall  in  extent,  in  length  only  feven  leagues,  and  in  the 
'form  of  a  crefcent.  In  fome  parts  it  riles  into  lofty  craggy 
hills  ;  one  of  which,  called  Ball’s  Pyramid,  is  very  Angu¬ 
lar,  formed  on  one  fide  of  bafaltic  columns  ;  and  fo  lofty 
as  to  be  feen  at  the  diltance  of  twelve  leagues.  Another 
rock  is  circular  at  top,  fo  as  to  look  like  a  fpread  fan ; 
the  reft  fo  low  as  to  give  thefe  rocks  the  form  of  iftands. 
The  ifland  abounds  in  cabbage-palms,  or  areca  fapida, 
with  mangrove-trees,  and  manchineel,  or  hippomane  man- 
cinella,  which  fpread  even  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains. 
Lord  Howe’s  Ifland  fwarms  with  birds,  fuch  as  parrots, 
parroquets,  large  pigeons,  and  feveral  other  land  birds  ; 
alfo  gannets  in  infinity  numbers,  rails,  white  gallinules, 
like  thole  of  Norfolk  Ille,  and  a  land  fowl  of  a  dulky 
brown  colon-?.,  with  a  bill  four  incites  long,  feet  like  a 
chicken,  very  fat,  and  excellent  food.  The  coalt  fwarms 
with  flfh  ;  but  what  may  render  this  ifland  of  great  ufe 
to  our  colonifts,  are  the  amazing  abundance  of  turtle 
which  frequent  its  Ihores  during  funimer,  and  may  be 
taken  in  that  leafon  in  any  quantity ;  but  at  the  approach 
of  winter  they  all  retire  northward. 

HOWE’s  POINT,  a  cape  on  the  north  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Egmont  :  five  miles  well  of  Hahway’s  Point. 

HOW'ELL,  [Camden  derives  it  from  'HAiot,  Gr.  the 
Sun.]  A  furname. 

HOW'ELL  (James),  a  copious  Englifli  writer,  born  in 
1596.  He  received  his  early  education  at  the  free-fchool 
of  Hereford,  whence  he  was  removed  to  Jefus  college, 
Oxford,  of  which  his  elder  brother,  Thomas,  was  a  fellow. 
He  applied  diligently  to  his  ftudies  in  the  univerfity,  and 
in  1613  commenced  bachelor  of  arts.  He  left  England  in 
the  fpring  of  1619,  and  vililed  many  commercial  towns 
in  Holland,  Flanders,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  As  he 
was  a  perfion  of  quick  parts,  and,  with  a  talent  for  obfer- 
vation,  lie  laid  in  a  large,  flock  of  knowledge,  and  ob¬ 
tained  an  acquaintance  with  modern  languages,  unufual 
at  that  period.  He  returned  to  England  in  1621,  and  fome 
time  after  fettled  at  York;  and,  while  he  continued  there, 
the  corporation  of  Richmond  chofe  him  for  one  of  their 
reprefentatives.  in  the  parliament  of  1627.  In  1630  he  ac¬ 
companied  Robert  earl  of  Leiceller,  ambafiador-extraor- 
dinary  to  the  court  of  Denmark,  in  quality  of  his  fecre- 
tary,  and  difplayed  his  oratorical  talents  in  Latin  fpeeches 
before  the  king  of  Denmark.  The  favour  he  enjoyed  at 
Copenhagen  rendered  him  able  to  procure  the  grant  of 
fome  privileges  to  the  Eaftland  company,  which  they  had 
before  {'elicited  in  vain.  Mr.  Howell  now  aimed  at  lite¬ 
rary  reputation  ;  and  in  1639  publifhed  a  poem  entitled 
Dodona’s  Grove,  or  the  Vocal  Foreft,  which  was  well  re¬ 
ceived,  and  palled  through  feveral  editions.  It  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another  loyal  effufion,  The  Vote,  prefented 
to  the  king  on  his  birth-day;  and  his  purpofe  in  thefe  ef¬ 
forts  was  anfwered  by  the  appointment,  in  1640,  to  the 
clerklhip  of  the  council,  the  belt  place  he  ever  enjoyed. 
The  fupervening  troubles,  however,  rendered  it  of  no  long 
duration.  His  pen  was  now  his  chief  fupport ;  till  the  re- 
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lloration  of  Charles  II.  by  whom  he  was  made  the  firft  liifto- 
riographer- royal  in  England,  which  office  he  enjoyed  till  his 
death  in  1 666.  Of  the  numerous  publications  of  Howell, 
few  are  now  remembered  except  his  Familiar  Letters,  en¬ 
titled  Epillolce  Ho-Eliame.  They  were  firft  printed  in  1645, 
and  are  faid  to  be  “  partly  hiftorical,  partly  political, 
partly  philofophicak”  Others  of  his  letters  are  found  in 
the  papers  of  lord  Strafford,  written  to  that  nobleman. 

HOWELL  DHA',  a  celebrated  prince  and  legiflator  of 
Wales,  in  the-  tenth  century,  who  rendered  ltimfelf  me¬ 
morable  by  the  code  of  laws  which  he  enacted,  and  which 
Hill  bear  his  name.  He  refided  in  a  houfe  formed  of  white 
wattles,  whither  he  aflembled,  in  the  field  before  it,  the 
principal  people  from  every  part  of  Wales.  This  field  is 
at  the  village  of  Whitland,  in  Caermarthenfhire.  The 
ftyle  of  common  building  for  private  perlbns  mull  have 
been  Ample  indeed,  when  a  ftrufture  of  fuch  materials 
was  deemed  fufficient  for  a  prince,  in  the  fulleft  exercile 
of  his  fovereign  authority.  When  this  great  work  of  le-  1 
giflation  was  completed,  three  copies  were  written  ;  one  of 
which  was  to  follow  the  prince’s  court,  for  his  perlonal 
guidance,  and  the  other  two  to  be  aepofited  for  the  ufe  of 
the  provinces,  one  at  the  palace  of  Aberfraw,  and  the 
other  in  that  of  Dinevower.  Neither  did  this  indefatiga¬ 
ble  prince  reft  fatisfied  even  with  this  folemn  enactment : 
he  went  to  Rome  with  a  company  of  bilhops  and  learned 
men,  for  the  purpofe  of  reciting  the  provifions  before  the 
pope,  who  gave  them  the  fanftion  of  his  authority.  All 
caufes  relating  to  inheritance  of  land  were  to  be  adjudged 
by  the  king  or  prince -in  perfon,  who  lat  on  an  elevated 
chair,  with  an  elder  on  each  fide,  and  the  freeholders 
ranged  next  to  the  elders.  In  another  divifion  of  the 
court,  before  the  king,  on  a  lower  feat,  fat  the  chief  jus¬ 
tice  of  the. principality,  with  the  prieft  on  his  right  hand, 
and  the  ordinary  judge  of  the  dillrift  on  his  left.  As 
loon  as  the  court  was  opened,  the  plaintiff  entered  the 
third  divifion  on  the  left  fide,  and  took  his  Ration  facing 
the  ordinary  judge,  with  his  ferjeant  at  his  right  hand,  his 
advocate  behind  him,  and  his  champion  in  tlie  rear  of  the 
advocate..  The  defendant  occupied  the  right  fide  of 
the  court,  with  his  attendants  in  the  fame  order,  and  ttood 
facing  the  prieft.  The  witnefles  were  placed  at  the  lower  end, 
between  the  champions  of  either  party,  oppofite  the  chief 
jultice.  The  middle  l’pace  of  the  third  divifion  was  keot 
clear,  that  the  witnefles  might  be  diftindliy  feen  by  the 
prince  and  chief  judge  while  they  were  giving  their  evi¬ 
dence.  When  the  depofitions  were  concluded,  on  a  fic-_ 
nal  given  by  the  ferjeants,  the  chief-jultice,  prieft,  and 
ordinary  judge,  retired  to  frame  their  verdict  for  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  king  or  prince,  who,  on  receiving  it, 
confulted  with  the  elders,  and  palled  fentence  jf  the  right 
was  clear,  or  referred  it  to  be  tried  by  the  champions  if 
it  was  obfcure.  This  court  was  not  held  in  any  hall  or 
covered  building,  but  in  the  open  air. 

IIOWEV'ER,  adv.  In  whatfoever  manner;  in  whatfo- 
ever  degree  : 

To  trace  the  ways 

Of  higheft  agents,  deem’d  however  wife.  Milton. 

At  all  events;  happen  what  will ;  at  leaft. — Our  chief  end 
is  to  be  freed  from  all  if  it  may  be,  however  from  the 
greateft,  evils;  and  to  enjoy,  if  it  may  be,  all  good, 
however  the  chiefeft.  Tillotjon. — Neverthelefs ;  notwith- 
ftanding;  yet. — Few  turn  their  thoughts  to  examine 
how  thofe  difeafes  in  a  ftate  are  bred,  that  haften  its  end  ; 
which  would,  however,  be  a  very  ufeful  enquiry.  Swift. 

In  your  excufe  your  love  does  little  fay  ; 

You  might  howe'er  have  took  a  fairer  way.  Drydcn. 

To  fome  of  thefe  meanings  this  word  may  be  commonly 
reduced,. but  its  power  is  iometimes  almoft  evanefeent. 

HOWILEMU'R,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Ghilan  •.  thirty  leagues  -north-weft  of  Reftid. 

HQW'ITZ,  or  Howitzer.  -  See  Gun,  vol  ix  p.  97. 

HOW'KER,  f.  A  lea  term  ;  a  fmall  kind  of  {flip,  a  hoy. 

To  HOWL,  v.  n.  [from  hugkn,  Dut.  ululo,  Lat.]  To 
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wy  as  a  wolf  or  dog-. — He  found  him  in  a  defert  land,  and 
in  the  wafte  howling  wildernefs.  Dcut.  xxxii.  10. 

Hard  as  his  native  rocks,  cold  as  his  fword, 

Fierce  as  the  wolves  that  howl'd  around  his  birth; 

He  hates  the  tyrant,  and  the  fuppliant  (corns.  Smith. 
To  utter  cries  in  diftrefs. — Therefore  I  will  howl,  and.  cry 
out  for  all  Moab.  Jcr.  xlviii. — Tofpeak  with  a  bellowing 
cry  or  tone : 

Peace,  monfter,  peace !  Go  tell  thy  horrid  tale 
To  lavages,  and  howl  it  out  in  defects  !  Phillips. 

It  is  ufed  poetically  of  many  noifes  loud  and  horrid. 

HOWL,/  The  cry  of  a  wolf  or  dog.— Thefe  and  the 
like  rumours  are  no  more  than  the  laft  howls  of  a  dog  dii- 
feiiled  alive.  Swift. — The  cry  of  a  human  being  in  horror: 

She  raves,  Ihe  runs  with  a  diftrafted  pace, 

And  fills  with  horrid  howls  the  public  place.  Drydcn. 

HOW'LING,  f.  The  noife  of  a  dog  or  wolf ;  the  cry  of 
lamentation  and  mifery  : 

The  noife  grows  louder  dill : 

Rattling  of  armour,  trumpets,  drums,  and  atabelles  ; 

And  fometimes  peals  of  Clouts  that  rend  the  heav’ns, 

Like  viftory :  then  groans  again,  and  bowlings 

Like  thole  of  vanquilh’d  men.  Dryden. 

HOWSOEV'ER,  adv.  In  what  manner  foever.  See 
However. — Berofus,  who,  after  Mofes,  was  one  of  the 
molt  ancient,  howfoever  he  hath  been  fince  corrupted,  doth 
in  the  fubltance  of  all  a'gree.  Raleigh. — Although. — The 
man  doth  fear  God,  howfoever  it  feems  not  in  him.  Shakefp. 

To  HOX,  v.  a.  [from  haj,  Sax.]  To  hough  ;  to  liam- 
ftring : 

Thou  art  a  coward, 

Which  boxes  honeity  behind,  reltraining ' 

From  courfe  required.  Shakfpeare. 

HOX'ING,  f.  The  aft  of  hamftringing. 

HOX'TER,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Weftphalia,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  abbey  of  Corvey.  In  the  year  1265,  the 
dukes  of  Brunfwick  obtained  the  right  of  proteftion  over 
it,  by  way  of  fief  from  the  abbot,  but  with  a  refervation 
to  the  latter  of  certain  rights ;  and  in  the  year  1 547,  the 
abbot  granted  alfo  to  that  houfe  the  power  of  life  and 
death.  In  the  year  1634,  this  town  was  (formed  by  the 
Imperialifts,  and  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  garrifon, 
put  to  the  fword.  In  1646,  it  was  taken  by  the  Swedes. 
There  were  formerly  upwards  of  one  thoufand  citizens, 
but  the  number  is  now  greatly  reduced  :  one  league  north- 
weft  of  Corvey. 

HOX'TON,  [formerly  Hogilfdon,  perhaps  for  Haligtun, 
i.  e.  an  holy  town.]  A  towm  in  Sulfex,  memorable  for  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Edmund  the  king. — A  village  near 
London. 

HOT,  f.  [from  kou,  old  Fr.]  A  large  boat,  generally 
with  one  deck  : 

He  fent  to  Germany,  ftrange  aid  to  rear; 

From  whence  eftfoons  arrived  here  three  hoys 
Of  Saxons,  whom  he  for  his  fafety  employs.  Fairy  Queen. 

HOY  HEAD,  a  cape  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  illand  of 
Hoy,  one  of  the  Orkneys.  Lat.  58.47.  N.  Ion.  0.2.  weft 
of  Edinburgh. 

HO'YA,  one  of  the  larger  Orkney  iflands,  about  eleven 
miles  long,  and  rather  more  than  three  broad,  Ceparated 
from  Pamona  by  a  channel  about  a  mile  and  a  half  wide  ; 
there  are  ieveral  bays  round  the  coaft,  and  good  fifliing : 
the  principal  places  are  Hoy  and  Southwalls.  Lat.  58.43.N. 
Ion.  o.  5.  E.  Edinburgh. 

HO'YA,  a  country  and  principality  of  Germany,  in 
Weftphalia,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  county  of  Del- 
menhorft,  the  territory  of  Bremen  and  the  Wefer,  on  the 
eaft  by  the  principalities  of  Luneburg  and  Calenburg,  on 
the  fouth  by  the  principality  of  Minden,  and  on  the  weft 
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by  the  County  of  Diepholz ;  about  thirty-two  miles  in 
length,  and  twenty-nine  in  breadth.  In  this  county  are 
Lome  large  heaths,  and  the  foil  is,  for  the  rnoft  part,  Candy  ; 
neverthelels,  it  contains  fome  good  arable  lands  and  good 
paftures,  producing  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  flax,  and 
buck-wheat.  On  the  fides  of  the  rivers  are  fome  good 
■  meadows.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Wefer  and  the 
Aller.  The  inhabitants  Ripply  themfelves  partly  to  agri¬ 
culture,  breeding  cattle,  and  keeping  bees,  and  partly  to 
manufacturing  linen,  woollen,  and  dockings,  &c.  Molt 
of  the  peafants  are  bond-men.  The  whole,  country  con¬ 
tains  fifty-four  parilhes,  all  which  profefis  the  doftrines  of 
Luther.  This  country  was  added  to  the  dominions  of  the 
electoral  houfe  of  Hanover,  in  1705,  except  a  fmall  part, 
which  belongs  to  Heile  Caffel.  Hoya  contains  feventeen 
fmall  towns  befides  the  capital.  The  imperial  taxation  of 
the  electoral  houfe,  on  account  of  Hoya,  was  twohorfeand 
fix  foot,  or  monthly  forty-eight  florins,  and  to  each  cham- 
gerterm  nine  rix-dollars.  Hoya  is  the  capital. 

HO'YA,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Weftphalia,  in  a 
county  of  the  fame  name,  fituated  on  the  Wefer.  This 
town  was  burned  down  in  1758,  and  fince  liandfomely  re¬ 
built.  In  1757,  this  town  was  taken  by  the  French;  and 
on  the  24th  February,  1758,  it  was  retaken  by  the  here¬ 
ditary  prince  of  Brunfwick,  after  a  fevere  battle,  in  which 
the  French  loft  upwards  of  700  pril’oners:  twenty-fotir 
miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Bremen.  Lat.  52.49.N.  Ion.  26.  53. 
E.  Ferro. 

HOY'DENING,  f.  Romping  freedoms. — Primnefs  and 
a  (reflation  of  ftyle,  like  the  good-breeding  of  queen  Anne’s 
court,  has  turned  to  hoydening  and  rude  familiarity.  Gray. 

HO'YER,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  duchy  of  Slefwick, 
w'ith  an  harbour  for  fmall  veffels,  fituated  off  the  coalt  of 
the  North  Sea,  celebrated  for  its  oyfter-filhery  :  four  miles 
weft  of  Tondern. 

HO'YERSWERDA,  a  town  of  Lufatia,  on  the  river 
Sprehe  :  two  miles  north  of  Witchenau,  and  thirty-two 
north-north-eaft  c£  Drefden. 

HOY'LAND,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Drontheim  :  ninety-two  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Dron- 
theim. 

HOY'LE  LOUGH,  a  lake  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Weftmeath:  two  miles  north-weft  of  Mullingan. 

HOYM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Upper  Saxony,  and 
duchy  of  Anhalt  Bernburg :  fixteen  railes  weft  of  Bern- 
burg. 

HO'ZA,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Troki:  eight  miles  north  of  Gredno. 

HOZARDA'RA,  a  mountain  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Irak:  feven  leagues  fouth  of  Ifpahan. 

To  HOZE,  v.  a.  To  law ;  to  take  oiF  the  balls  of  a  dog’s 
foot  to  prevent  his  running. 

HO'ZIER  (Peter  d’),  feigneur  de  ia  Garde  in  Prove.nce, 
born  at  Marfeilles  in  1592.  After  receiving  an  excellent 
education,  he  entered  into  the  army,  and  ferved  under  the 
count  de  Crequi,  the  genealogy  of  whofe  family  he  drew 
up.  His  fuccels  in  this  attempt  caufed  him  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  by  feveral  other  noble  families  in  the  fame  fervice. 
Gallon,  duke  of  Orleans,  made  him  a  gentleman  of  hfs. 
train;  and  in  1628,  the  king,  Louis  XIII.  conferred  upon 
him  the  order  of  St.  Michael.  A  royal  pennon  of  twelve 
hundred  livres  was  given  him  the  next  year,  for  the  ex- 
prefs  purpole  of  “affording  him  leifure  for  bis  curious 
refearches  concerning  the  illuftrious  families  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  of  which,  hy  his  long  labours,  he  had  acquired  a 
particular  knowledge.’’  In  1642  he  was  made  maitre- 
d’hotel  to  his  majelty,  and  in  1654  was  raifed  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  counfelior  of  llate.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1660,  af¬ 
ter  having  acquired  an  extraordinary  reputation  as  a  he¬ 
rald  and  genealogift.  He  wrote  a  Hi  dory  of  Brittany, 
folio  ;  and  a  number  of  genealogies,  fome  printed,  and 
many  left  in  manufcript. 

HO'ZIER  (Charles-Rene-d’),  fon  of  the  preceding,  bom 
in  1640.  He  lucceeded  to  the  office  of  judge  of  arms,  and 
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was  honoured  by  the  duke  of  Savoy  with  the  knighthood 
of  the  order  of  St.  Maurice.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1732. 
He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  heraldic  knowledge,  and 
compofed  feveral  works  in  this  branch  by  order  of  Louis 
XIV.  Among  thefe  is  Le  Nobiliare  de  Champagne ,  folio, 
1673,  drawn  up  under  the  direftion  of  Caumartin. 

Louis  Peter  d’Hozier,  his  nephew  and  fucceflbr  in 
office,  died  in  1767.  During  the  period  of  his  miniftra- 
tion  appeared  L' Armorial,  ou  Regi/ircs  de  la  NobleJJe  de  France, 
in  10  vols.  folio. 

IIO'ZING,/!  The  a6t  of  expeditating. 

HOZOW',  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Kiov : 
thirty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Bialacerkiew. 

•  FIRA'DECK,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Konigingratz : 
twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Konigingratz. 

HRA'DEK,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Konigingratz : 
four  miles  weft  of  Konigingratz. 

HRA'DISCH,  a  town  of  Moravia,  and  capital  of  a 
circle  of  the  fame  name,  lituated  on  the  river  Moraw,  ce¬ 
lebrated  for  its  excellent  wine  and  fruit:  thirty  miles 
fouth  of  Olmutz,  and  120  fouth  of  Breflau. 

HRAT'NIZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Konigingratz  : 
two  miles  louth-welt  of  Geyerfberg. 

IJREE'NIA,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Min  Ik  :  fixteen  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Mintk. 

HRO'CHOW,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Chrudim:  four 
miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Chrudim. 

HRO'ZOW,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Novogrodeck  :  eighteen  miles  north  of  Sluck. 

HU-CHOUI-LO-TCHUAN,  a  town  of  the  kingdom 
of  Corea:  600  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Peking.  Lat.  42. 
27.  N.  Ion.  146.  37.  E.  Ferro. 

HU  A,  or  Kahua,  a  city  of  Alia,  and  capital  of  Co¬ 
chin-china. 

HUA'CRE-CHU'CO,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  audience 
of  Lima,  and  jurifdiffion  of  Guamalies. 

HUAHEI'NE,  one  of  the  Society  Illands,  in  the  South¬ 
ern  Pacific  Ocean,  eight  leagues  in  circumference,  fepa- 
rated  by  a  deep  gulf  into  two  peninfulas,  united  by  an 
ifthmus,  which  is  overflowed  by  the  fea  in  high  tides. 
The  vegetable  productions  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  Otaheite. 
The  harbour  of  Owharra,  on  the  weft  coaft,  has  good  an¬ 
chorage,  in  eighteen  fathom  water,  fecure  from  winds. 
Lat.  16.  A3.  N.  ion.  1 51.  W.  Greenwich. 

HUAN'CA-VEL  ICA.  .See  Guanca-Velic a. 

HU'BAUT,  a  rock  in  the  Englilh  Channel :  two  miles 
and  a  quarter  fouth-weft  of  Noirmont  Point. 

HUB'BUB,yi  [etymology  uncertain.]  A  tumult ;  a  riot : 

An  univerfal  hubbub  wild 
Of  ftunning  founds,  and  voices  all  confus’d, 

Borne  through  the  hollow  dark,  affaults  his  ear, 

With  loudeft  vehemence.  Milton. 

HU'BELY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country  of 
Sanore  :  eighteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Darwar,  and  twenty 
north-weft  of  Sanore.  Lat.  15.  53.  N.  Ion.  75.  24.  E. 
Greenwich. 

HU'BER  (Ulric),  one  of  the  greateft  civilians  in  the 
fever, teenth  century,  born  at  Dockum  in  1636.  He  be¬ 
came  profelfor  of  law  at  Franeker ;  and  wrote,  1.  A  trea- 
tife  De  jure  civitads.  2.  Jurifprudentia  Frifica.  3.  Specimen 
pkilofopkia  civilis.  4.  Lnftitutiones  hijloria  civilis ;  and  feveral 
other  works,  which  are  efteemed.  He  died  in  1694. 

HU'BER  (John-James),  a  celebrated  anatomili,  born 
at  Balle  in  1707.  He  laid  the  grounds  of  his  education 
in  his  native  city;  ftudied  at  Berne  under  the  great  Haller, 
and  afterwards  at  Stralburgh ;  and  in  1733  took  the  de¬ 
gree  of  doftor  of  medicine  at  Balle.  In  1735  he  made  a 
tour  to  Paris,  and  the  fame  year  was  appointed  phyfician 
to  the  court  of  Baden  Dourlach.  Haller,  who  removed  to 
Gottingen  in  1736,  having  conceived  the  idea  of  publilh- 
ing  a  defcription  of  all  the  plants  of  Swifferland,  and  not 
being  able  to  examine  the  whole  of  that  country  himfelf, 
Huber  explored  for  him  the  Graiibund  mountains,  col- 
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leflcd  the  plants  which  grow  in  that  diftrict,  and  tranf- 
mitted  them  to  Haller  for  the  completion  of  his  work,  which 
was  publilhed  in  1742  in  2  vols.  folio,  under  the  title  of 
Enumeratio  Plantarum  Hdveticurum.  The  author  acknow¬ 
ledges  the  fervices  rendered  to  him  by  Huber,  whom  he 
invited  to  Gottingen  in  1738,  to  be  dilfeCtor.  He  was 
foon  made  extraordinary-profelfor  of  anatomy  in  that  city; 
in  1742  profelfor  in  the  Caroline  college  at  Calfel,  with 
the  rank  of  court-phyfician ;  and  in  1748  counfellor  of 
ftate  and  body-phyfician  to  the  prince,  in  which  office  he 
died  in  1778.  In  1741  he  was  elefted  a  member  of  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  the  Searchers  into  Nature,  under 
the  name  of  Aretaeus  II.  The  fame  honour  was  conferred 
on  him  by  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  in  1750 ;  by  the 
Medical  Society  of  Bade,  in  1754;  and  by  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  in  1760.  His  principal  works  are, 
1.  Commentado  de  Medulla  Spina li,  Jpeciatim  de  Nervis  ab  ea 
proveniendbus,  cum  icon.  Goett.  1741,  4to.  2.  Commentado  de 
Vagina  Uteri  StruLlura  rugofa,  nec  non  de  Hymene,  1742,  4to. 
A  letter  of  his  may  be  feen  in  the  forty-fixth  volume  of 
the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions,  De  Cadavere  aperto  in  quo 
non  exijlit  Vefeca  fellea  &  de  Sterno  gibbofo. 

HU'BER  (Mary),  an  ingenious  philofophical  and  mif- 
cellaneous  writer,  born  at  Geneva,  and  died  at  Lyons  in 
1753.  She  poftefted  knowledge  and  genius;  but  her  writ¬ 
ings  are  fometimes  obfcure,  particularly  her  metaphyfical 
pieces,  owing  to  the  want  of  fuificient  precifion  and  dif- 
tinctnefs  in  the  development  of  her  ideas.  The  foilow’- 
ing  are  the  titles  of  fome  of  her  principal  productions  : 

1.  Le  Monde  fou,  prefer  e  au  Monde  /age,  1731— 1744,  nmo. 

2.  Le  Syfteme  dcs  Theologiens  anciens  £?  modernes,  Jur  I’Etat 

des  Ames feparecs  des  Corps,  1731-1739,  12100.  3.  Suite  du 

me  me  Ouvrage,  fervant  de  Reponfe  a  M.  Ruchat,  1733—1739, 
i2mo.  4.  Lett  res  Jur  la  Religion  ejfcndelle  a  la  Homme,  1739 
and  1754,  in  6  vols.  nmo.  5.  Reduction  du  SpeLlatrur 
Anglois,  in  6  vols.  nmo. 

HU'BERT,  [of  hepe,  colour,  and  beojit,  clear,  Sax.] 
A  proper  name. 

HU'BERT  (Matthew),  a  French  writer  and  divine,  was 
born  at  Chatillon,  in  1640.  He  received  his  education  at 
the  college  of  the  fathers  of  the  oratory  at  Mans,  where 
for  fome  time  he  filled  the  office  of  claffical  inltructor 
with  applaufe.  Being  admitted  into  holy  orders,  his  fame 
for  pulpit  eloquence  foon  fpread  abroad,  and  he  met  with 
numerous  admirers  as  he  preached  fucceffively  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  at  Paris,  and  before  the  court.  He  died  in  1717, 
at  the  age  of  feventy-feven.  Six  volumes  of  his  Sermons 
were  publilhed  by  father  Monteuil,  in  1725,  in  nmo. 
which  by  perfons  of  piety  and  tafte  were  as  much  ap¬ 
proved  in  the  clofet,  as  they  had  been  formerly  admired 
from  the  pulpit. 

HU'BERTSBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Upper 
Saxony,  with  a  magnificent  hunting-feat,  built  by  Au- 
guftus  III.  then  electoral  prince ;  remarkable  for  a  peace 
made  here  between  the  kings  of  Pruffia  and  Poland  and 
the  emprefs  queen :  three  miles  north-eaft  of  Mutlchen. 

HUB'KOW,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Volhynia  :  fixty-four  miles  north-weft  of  Zytomiers. 

HUB  NER  (John),  a  learned  geographer  of  Germany, 
taught  geography  at  Leipfic  and  Hamburgh  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  reputation,  and  died  at  Hamburgh  in  1732,  aged 
fixty-three.  His  principal  work  is  A  Geographical  Trea- 
tife,  printed  at  Bafil  in  1746,  in  6  vols.  121110. 

HUCKABACK,  f.  A  kind  of  linen  on  which  the 
figures  are  raifed. 

HUCK'ESWAGEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Weftpha- 
lia,  and  duchy  of  Berg:  twenty-four  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft 
of  Dufleldorp. 

HUCK'LEBACKED,  adj.  [hocker,  Germ.]  Crooked  in 
the  Ihoulders. 

HUCK'LEBONE,yi  [from  huckeu,  Dut.  to  fit  down.] 
The  hipbone. 

HUCK'STER,  or  Hucic'sTERER.yi  [hock,  Ger.  a  ped¬ 
lar;  hockjlcr ,  a  Ihe  pedlar.]  One  who  fells  goods  by  retail, 

or 
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cr  in  fmall  quantities-;  a  pedlar.— There  cannot  be  a  more 
ignominious  trade  than  the  being  huckjtcrs  to  fuch  vile 
nierchandil'e.  Government  of  the  Tongue. — God  deliver  the 
world  from  fuch  guides, _ or  "rather  fuch  huckjlers  of  fouls, 
the  very  Shame  of  religion.  South. — A  trickilh  mean  fel¬ 
low. — Now  the  ape  wanted  his  huck/ler  man.  Rubber  d'sT ale. 

To  HUCK'STER,  v.  n.  To  deal  in  petty  bargains. — 
They  mult  pay  a  drilling  for  changing  their  piece  into 
filver,  to  fonre  huckjiering  fellow  who  follows  that  trade. 
Swift. 

HUCKSTERING,  f.  The  a£l  or  trade  of  dealing  in 
petty  articles. 

HUCQUELIE'RES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Straits  of  Calais,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton, 
in  the  diftrift  of  Boulogne :  three  leagues  nortli-eaft  of 
Montreuil. 

HUD-SJE'RA,  a  town  of  Arabia  Felix,  in  the  province 
cf  Yemen  :  thirty-fix  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Sana. 

HUD'DE  (John),  a  burgomafter  of  Amfterdam,  who 
died  in  1704.  He  was  eminent  in  his  character  of  a  ma¬ 
gistrate,  and  pofTefled  a  genius  for  mathematical  ftudies, 
from  which  high  expectations  might  have  been  enter¬ 
tained,  had  he  not  been  diverted  from  their  purfuit  by 
political  affairs.  He  was  the  author  of  excellent  little 
pieces  O11  the  Reduction  of  Equations,  and  De  Maximis 
et  Minimis,  inferted  by  Francis  Schooten  in  his  Commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Geometry  of  Defcaites. 

HUD'DERSFIELD,  one  of  the  five  market-towns  in 
the  Welt  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  eminent  for  the  woollen 
manufacture.  It  has  improved  confiderably  within  the 
laSt  few  .years  in  buildings,  trade,  and  population.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Huddersfield  is  remarkably  populous, 
and  is  chiefly  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen 
cloth,  as  far  as  the  district  of  Saddleworth,  which  lies 
from  twelve  to  lixteen  miles  welt  of  Huddersfield,  amonglt 
a  chain  of  hills  which  divide  Yorkfhire  from  Laricalhire. 
The  manufacture  of  this  part  of  the  Weft  Riding  princi¬ 
pally  confifts  of  narrow  cloths,  fine  and  coarfe  ;  but  many 
fine  broad  cloths  are  alfo  now  manufactured  here,  as  well 
as  ferges,  kerfeymeres,  fine  coatings,  thick  kerfeys,  frizes, 
and  various  other  kinds,  both  of  woollen  and  vvorlled 
goods.  The  market  is  held  on  Tuefdays,  when  the  cloth 
is  expofed  to  fide  in  a  large  hall,  built  at  the  expence  of 
fir  John  Ramfden,  bart.  of  Byram,  near  Ferry  Bridge. 
The  building  is  of  a  circular  form,  two  Stories  high  ;  for 
better  fecurity,  there  are  no  windows  on  the  outfide,  but 
the  light  is- admitted  by  windows  in  the  inner  wall.  A 
middle  row  of  one  ilory  in  height,  and  fupported  by  pil¬ 
lars,  opens  into  the  other  part,  and  divides  the  area  into 
two  courts.  Above  the  door  is  a  handfome  cupola,  in 
which  is  a  clock,  and  a  bell  ufed  for  the  puroofe  of  open¬ 
ing  and  fhutting  the  market.  The  hall  is  opened  early 
in  the  morning,  and  is  Ihut  at  half  pait  twelve  at  noon. 
The  retort  to  this  market  of  manufacturers  from  a  large 
circuit  m  the  neighbourhood,  and  of  merchants  and  wool- 
ftaplers  from  the  towns  of  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Halifax,  &c. 
rs  amazingly  numerous,  and  the  average  return  of  the 
gooi  foi  is  fuppofed  to  be  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
market  in  the  kingdom,  though  the  amount  cannot  he 
particularly  afcertained.  There  are  three  annual  fairs,  cn 
March  31,  I  lay  14,  and  Oftober  4,  for  cattle,  horfes,  ‘See. 
but  that  on  May  14  is  the  principal  one.  The  church,  is 
an  ancient  plain  building,  very  large,  but  has  nothing 
particularly  ornamental  or  curious  in  it.  Huddersfield  is 
dilfant  from  Halifax,  leven  miles  and  a  half;  Leeds  fif¬ 
teen  arid  a  half;  Wakefield  thirteen  and  a  half;  Shef¬ 
field,  twenty-fix  ;  Manchefter,  twenty-five;  and  1S9  from 
London.  ' 

TVHUD'DLE,  v.a.  [probably  from  hood.]  To  drefs  up 
dole  So  as.  not  to  be  difcovered  ;  to  mobble.  To  put  on 
carelelsiy  in  a  hurry: 

At  twelve  (lie  rofe  with  much  ado  ; 

Her  clothes  were  huddled  on  by  two.  Prior, 

To  cover  up  in  haite.  To  perform,  in  a  hurry: 
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When  continu’d  rain 

The  lab’ring  huiband  in  his  houfe  reftrain. 

Let  him  forecast  his  work  with  timely  care, 

Which  elfe  is  huddled  when  the  Ikies  are  fair.  Dry  den. 

To  throw  together  in  confufion. —  Our  adverfary  huddling 
feveral  fuppofitions  together,  and  that  in  doubtful  and 
general  terms,  makes  a  medley  and  confufion.  Locke. 

To  HUD'DLE,  v.  n.  To  come  in  a  crowd  or  hurry: 
Thyrfis,  whofe  artful  ltrains  have  oft  delay’d 
The  huddling  brook  to  hear  his  madrigal, 

And  Sweeten'd  every  mulkrofe  of  the  dale.  Milton. 

HUD'DLE,  f.  Crowd-;  tumult;  confufion;  with  ob- 
fcurity. — Nature  doth  nothing  in  a  huddle.  L.'Eftrange. — 
The  understanding  fees  nothing  diitindtly  in  things  re¬ 
mote,  and  in  a" huddle.  Locke. — A  perlon  of  confuled  un¬ 
de. Handing. — It  was  (port  enough  for  me  to  fee  thefeoid 
huddles  hit  home.  Lilly. — How  does  thy  young  wife,  old 
huddle?  Marjlort. 

HUD'DLING,  /.  The  ad  of  drefiing  up  clofely,  or  of 
doing  any  thing  in  a  hurry  or  confufedly. 

HUDE,  a  river  of  England,  which  runs  into  the  Tees 
feven  miles  above  Barnard  Cafde,  in  the  county  of  Durham. 

HU'DEMU  HLEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Lower  Sax¬ 
ony,  and  principality  of  Luneburg  Zell,  on  the  Alier : 
twenty  miles  north,  of  Hanover,  and  nineteen  weft  of  Zell. 

HU 'DICKS  WALL,  a  feaport  town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
province  of  Helfing-Iand,  with  a  good  harbour  Surrounded 
on  three  fides  by  the  fea.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  an 
advantageous  trade,  in  timber,  wooden  chairs,  flax,  linen, 
butter,  lifli,  &c.  In  1670,  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
in  1711  it  was  burned  by  the  Ruflians :  at  prelent  it  is  in 
a  flourishing'  ftate.  Lat.  61. 48.  N.  Ion.  18.  36.  E.  Green¬ 
wich. 

HUDISMENIL',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Channel:  five  miles  eall  of  Grandviile. 

HUD'SON  (Henry),  the  celebrated  difeoverer  of  Hud- 
fon’s  Bay.  Nothing  is  known  of  him  till,  in  1607,  he 
was  fitted  out  by  fome  London  merchants  in  a  fmall  vef- 
fel  for  exploring  a  north-ealt  paflage  to  Japan  and  China, 
He  lailed  on  May  the  ill,  and  proceeded  beyond  the 
eightieth  degree  of  latitude  in  the  North  Sea  ;  when,  being 
llopt  by  the  ice,  he  returned,  and  arrived  in  England  in. 
September.  In  a  lecond  voyage,  the  next  year,  he  landed 
in  Nova  Zembla,  but  was  unable  to  advance  further  to 
the  eall,  and  returned  in  Auguft.  He  was  fitted  out  in 
1609  for  a  third  voyage  by  the  Dutch  EaSl-India  company. 
After  another  unluccefsfui  attempt  to  the  eaSlward,  he 
fleered  for  the  American  coaSt,  and  went  down  as  far  as 
Cheflipeak-bay.  A  mutinous  crew  prevented  him  from 
endeavouring  to  find  a  westerly  paflage  through  Davis’s 
Strait,  and  he  returned  in  November.  The  knowledge  he 
had  acquired  in  thefe  three  voyages  increafed  his  hopes 
of  difeovery ;  and  in  1610,  he  was  fitted  out  by  fir  Tho¬ 
mas  Smith,  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  and  fome  of  ins  friends. 
He  lailed  on  April  17,  in  a  bark  named  the  Difeovery, 
with  a  crew  of  twenty-three  men,  and  came  within  Siglit 
of  Greenland  on  June  4.  Proceeding  westward,  he  reached, 
in  Sixty  degrees  of  latitude,  the  mouth  of  the  Strait  bearing 
his  name.  Through  this  he  advanced  along  the  coaii  of 
Labrador,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  N’ova  Britannia, 
till  it  Tided  in  the  valt  oay,  which  perpetuates  the  memory 
of  this  navigator.  Here  he  congratulated  himfelf  that  he 
had  difcovered  the  long-fought  paflage  to  the  north-well.. 
At  length,  however,  he  foun  he  was  only  in  a  bay,  and. 
refolved  to  winter  in  the  fouthern  part  of  it.  The  crew 
drew  up  the  lnip  in  a  Small  creek,  and,  as  well  as  they 
were  able,  confronted  the  fe  verity  of  th  t  dreary  climate.. 
Seafonable  Supplies  01  fowl  Sustained  them  through  the 
winter  months,  but  at  the  approach  of  fpring  they  were 
reduced  to  great  neceiuty  for  pre vision.,  uudfon,  how¬ 
ever,  fitted  out  his  Shaiiop  for  further  difeoveries ;  but,, 
not  being  able  to  eltabiilfi  any  communication  •.  ith  the 
natives,  or  revictual  his-lhip,  he  prepared  to  return.  Dil- 
trefs  had  rendered  the  crew  mutinous,  and  he  had  im- 
1  .  prudently 
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prudently  dropt  threats  of  fetting  fonie  of  the  men  on 
fhore.  The  mutineers  anticipated  him  by  entering  his 
cabin  in  the  night,  tying  his  hands  behind  him,  and  put¬ 
ting  him  on  fhore  at  the  weft  end  of  the  ftraits,  in  his 
fhallop,  with*  eight  of  thofe  moft  attached  to  him,  who 
were  in  general  lick  and  infirm.  One  of  thefe  was  his 
own  fon.  As  they  were  never  more  heard  of,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  were  either  fwallowed  up  by  the  waves, 
or  perifhed  through  hardfhip.  Had  they  been  prelerved 
by  the  natives,  there  is  little  doubt  but  a  remnant  might 
have  lived,  or  their  children’s  children,  to  have  given  an 
account  of  their  fublequent  diftreffes. 

HUD'SON  (John),  a  learned  philologift,  born  in  1662, 
at  Widehope,  near  Cockermouth.  Alter  a  preparatory 
education  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  he  was  admitted, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  into  Queen’s  college,  Oxford.  He 
took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1684,  and  loon  after  removed 
to  Univerfity  college,  of  which  he  was  chofen  a  fellow  in 
1686.  .  In  1701,  he  was  elected  head  keeper  of  the  Bod¬ 
leian  library,  againft  the  competition  of'the.  learned  Wal¬ 
lis,  afterwards  Arabic  profefior.  In  the  fame  year  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of  D.  D.  In  1712  he  was  made  prin¬ 
cipal  of  St.  Mary-hall;  and  now  he  meritorioufly  em¬ 
ployed  the  advantages  of  his  fituation  in  editing  leveral 
of  the  moft  valuable  authors  of  antiquity.  Of  thefe  the 
following  lift  is  given  :  1.  Velleius  Paterculus,  8vo.  1693. 
2.  Thucydides,  folio,  1696.  3.  Geographies  Vetcris  Scriptores 

Grwci  Min.  4  vols.  8vo.  1763-1712.  4.  Dionyfius  Halicar- 

naJJ.  2  vols.  folio,  1704.  5.  Longinus,  opto.  1710,  8vo.  1718. 

6.  Mcsris  Atticijla  de  Vocibus  Atticis.  7.  Gregorius  Martinus 
de  Grac.  Pronunt.  8vo.  1712.  8.  Fabularum  Afopicarum 

Collett.  8vo.  1718.  9.  Jofephi  Oper,  2  vols.  folio,  1720,  a 

pofthumous  work,  publiflied  by  his  friend  Antony  Hall. 
Thefe  editions  are  valued  for  their  elegance  and  cor- 
reft nefs.  He  alfo  affifted  Hearne  in  feveral  of  his  editions, 
and  contributed  his  aid  to  other  learned  works  at  Oxford. 
Dr.  Hudfon  never  polfefled  any  eccleiiallical  preferment, 
and  died  at  St.  Mary-hall,  in  November  1719. 

HUD'SON  (William),  an  eminent  Englifh  botanift, 
native  of  Welfmoreland,  born  about  1730.  He  had  an 
appointment  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum;  and  was  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society.  He  died  of  a  paralytic  diforder  in 
May  1793.  His  Flora  Anglica  firfl  appeared  in  1762,  in 
one  volume  oftavo.  The  Latin  preface  w\as  written  by 
his  friend  Mr.  Stillingfleet.  The  work  was  received  with 
great  applaufe,  and  principally  contributed  to  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  the  fexual  iyftem  of  botany  in  England.  A 
fecond  edition  in  two  volumes  octavo,  was  publiflied  in 
1 77  8 . 

HUDSON’S  BAY,  a  large  bay  of  North  America,  ly¬ 
ing  between  fifty-one  and  iixty-nine  degrees -of  latitude, 
dilcovered  by  the  intrepid  navigator  Henry  Hudfon,  as  no¬ 
ticed  above ;  extending  from  lat.  42.  20.  N.  Ion.  78.  95.  W. 
Greenwich.  After  the  unfortunate  and  hard  fate  of  Mr. 
Hudfon,  other  attempts  tow'ards  further  difeoveries  were 
made  in  1612  and  16675  and  a  patent  for  planting  the 
country,  with  a  charter  for  a  company,  was  obtained  in 
the  year  1670.  In  1/46  captain  Ellis  wintered  as  far 
north  as  fifty- leven  degrees  and  a  half ;  and  captain  Chrif- 
topher  attempted-a  more  extenlive  voyage  in  1761.  But 
befides  thefe,  and  later  voyages,  which  fatisfy  us  that  we 
mult  not  look  for  a  paflage  on  this  fide  of  the  latitude 
fixty-feven  degrees  north,  we  are  indebted  to  theHudlon’s 
Bay  Company  for  a  journey  by  land,  which  throws  much 
additional  light  on  this  matter,  by  affording  what  may  be 
called  demon ftration,  how  much  farther  north,  at  leaft  in 
fome  parts  of  their  voyage,  (flips  rnuft  go,  before  they  can 
pal's  from  one  fide  of  America  to  the  other.  The  north¬ 
ern  Indians,  who  come  down  to  the  company’s  factories 
to  trade,  had  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  our  people  a 
river,  which,  oi;  account  of  much  copper  being  found  near 
it,  had  obtained  the  name  of  the  Copper-mine  river ;  and 
Mr.  Hearne,  a  young  gentleman  in  the  company’s  fervice, 
had  orders  to  iurvey  it,  if  poflible,  quite  down  to  its  exit 


into  the  fea  ;  and,  to  make  obfervations  for  fixing  the  la¬ 
titudes  and  longitudes.  See  the  article  Copper-mine 
River,  vol.  v.  p.  178. 

Mr.  Hearne’s  journey  back  from  the  Copper-mine  river 
to  Churchill,  the  company’s  fadlory  at  Hudfon’s  Bay, 
lalted  till  June  30,  1772;  fo  that  he  was  abfent  almoft  a 
year  and  feven  months.  The  unparalleled  liardlhips  he 
l'ufFered,  and  the  eflential  fervice  he  performed,  met  with 
a  fuitable  reward  from  his  employers,  and  he  was  made  go¬ 
vernor  of  Prince  of  Wales’s  Fort  on  Churchill-river.  But, 
though  the  adventurers  failed  in  the  original  purpofe  for 
which  they  navigated  this  bay,  their  projedf  has  been  of 
great  commercial  advantage  to  this  country  by  the  fur- 
trade.  See  the  article  Fur,  vol.  viii.  p.  124-128. 

The  country  lying  round  Hudfon’s  Bay  is  called  New 
Britain,  or  the  country  of  the  Elquimaux  ;  comprehend¬ 
ing  Labrador,  now  New  North  and  South  Wales.  The 
entrance  of  the  bay  from  the  ocean,  after  leaving  to  the 
north  Cape  Farewell  and  Davis’s  Srfaits,  is  between  Re- 
folution  ifles  on  the  north,  and  Button’s  ifles  on  the  La-* 
brador  coaft  to  the  fouth,  forming  the  eaftern  extremity 
of  the  ftraits  difiinguifhed  by  the  name  of  its  great  dif- 
coverer.  The  coafts  are  very  high,  rocky,  and  rugged,  in 
fome  places  precipitous,  but  fometimes  exhibit  large 
beaches.  The  ifles  of  Salifbury,  Nottingham,  and  Digges, 
are  alio  very  lofty  and  naked.  ^The  depth  of  water  in  the 
middle  of  the  bay  is  a  hundred  and  forty  fathoms.  From 
Cape  Churchill  to  the  fouth  end  of  Hudfon’s  bay  are  re¬ 
gular  foundings;  near  the  fhore  fhallow,  with  muddy  or 
landy  bottom.  To  the  north  of  .Churchill  the  foundings 
are  irregular,  the  bottom  rocky,  and  in  fome  parts  the 
rocks  appear  above  the  furface  at  low  watdr.  From  Moofe 
river  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  to  Cape  Churchill  the  land 
is  flat,  marfhy,  and  wooded  with  pines,  birch,  larch,  and 
willow's.  From  Cape  Churchill  to  Wager’s  Water  the 
coafts  are  high  and  rocky  to  the  very  fea,  and  woodlefs, 
except  the  mouths  of  Pockerekefo  and  Seal  rivers.  The 
hills  on  their  back  are  naked,  nor  are  there  any  trees  for 
a  great  diftance  inland.  The  mouths  of  all  the  rivers  are 
filled  with  ihoals  ;  except  that  of  ghurchill,  in  which  the 
largeft  lhips  may  lie  ;  but  ten  miles  higher,  the  channel 
is  obltructed  with  land-banks  ;  and  all  their  rivers,  as  far 
as  has  been  navigated,  are  full  of  rapids  and  catarafts 
from  ten  to  fixty  feet  in  perpendicular  height.  Down 
thefe  rivers  the  Indian  traders  find  a  quick  paflage  ;  but 
their  return  is  a  labour  of  many  months.  As  far  inland 
as  the  company  have  fettlements,  which  is  fix  hundred 
miles  to  the  w'elt,  at  a  place  called  Hudfon  Houfe,  is  flat 
country  ;  nor  is  it  known  how  far  to  the  ealtward  the 
great  chain  feen  by  our  navigators  from  the  Pacific  Ocean 
branches  off. 

The  climate  even  about  Hayes’s  river,  in  only  lat.  57,  is 
during  winter  exceflively  cold.  The  fhows  begin  to  fall 
in  October,  and  continue  falling  by  intervals  the  whole 
winter ;  and  when  the  froft  is  moft  rigorous,  in  form  of 
the  fineft  fand.  The  ice  on  the  rivers  is  eight  feet  thick. 
Port-wine  freezes  into  a  folid  mafs  ;  brandy  coagulates. 
The  very  breath  fell  on  the  blankets  of  the  beds  in  the 
form  of  a  hoar  froft,  and  the  bed-clothes  often  -were 
found  frozen  to  the  wall.  The  fun  rifes  in  the  fliorteft 
day  at  five  minutes  palt  nine,  and  fets  five  minutes  before 
three.  In  the  longeft  day  the  fun  rifes  at  three,  and  fets 
about  nine.  The  ice  begins  to  dilappear  in  May,  and  hot 
weather  commences  about  the  middle  of  June,  which  at 
times  is  fo  violent  as  to  fcorch  the  face  of  hunters.  Thun¬ 
der  is  not  frequent,  but  very  violent.  But  there  mult  be 
great  difference  of  heat  and  cold  in  this  vaft  extent,  which 
reaches  from  lat.  50  40.  to  lat.  63.  north.  During  winter 
the  firmament  is  not  without  its  beauties.  Mock  funs 
and  halos  are  not  unfrequent ;  they  are  very  bright,  and 
richly  tinged  with  all  the  colours  of.  the  rainbow.  The 
fun  rifes  and  lets  with  a  large  golden  cone  of  bright  light. 
The  night  is  enlivened  with  the  Aurora  Borealis,  which 
lpreads  a  tiioufaud  different  lights  and  colours  over  the 
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v/hole  concave  of  the  Iky,  not  to  be  defaced  even  by  the 
fplendour  of  tlie  full  moon  ;  while  the  ftars  are  of  a  fiery 
rednefs. 

The  eaftern  boundary  of  the  bay  is  Terra  di  Labrador; 
the  northern  -part  has  a  ftraight  coaft  facing  the  bay, 
guarded  with  a  line  of  iflcs  innumerable.  A  vafr  bay, 
■called  the  Archiwinnipy  Sea,  lies  within  it,  and  opens  into 
Hudfon’s  Bay  by  means  of  Gulf  Hazard,  through  which 
the  beluga  whales  dart  in  great  numbers.  Here  the  com¬ 
pany  had  a  fettlement  for  the  fake  of  the  fifhery,  and  lor 
trading  with  the  Efquimaux  :  but  deferted  it  as  unpro¬ 
fitable  about  the  year  1758.  See  the  article  Labrador. 
The  eallern  coaft  is  barren  paft  the  efforts  of  cultivation. 
The  furface  is  every  where  uneven,  and  covered  with 
malfes  of  ftone  of  an  amazing  fize.  It  is  a  country  of 
fruitlefs  valleys  and  frightful  mountains,  fome  of  an  afto- 
nifhing  height ;  the  firft  W'atered  by  a  chain  of  lakes,1 
formed  not  from  fprings  but  rain  and  fnow,  fo  chilly  as 
to  be  productive  of  only  a  few  fmall  trout.  The  moun¬ 
tains  have  here  and  there  a  blighted  (lirub,  or  a  little  mols. 
The  valleys  are  full  of  crooked  Hunted  trees,  pines,  fir, 
birch,  and  cedars,  or  rather  a  fpecies  of  juniper.  In  lat.  60.. 
on  this  coaft,  vegetation  ceafes.  The  whole  fhore,  like 
that  on  the  weft,  is  faced  with  iflands  at  fome  diftance 
from  land.  The  inhabitants  among  the  mountains  are 
Indians  ;  along  the  coafts  Efquimaux.  The  dogs  of  the 
former  are  very  fmall ;  of  the  latter  large,  and  headed  like 
a  fox.  Notwithftanding  they  have  rein-deer,  they  never 
train  them  for  the  fledge ;  but  apply  the  dogs  to  that  ufe. 
Walrufes  vifit  a  place  called  Nuchvunk,  in  lat.  60.  during 
winter;  from  thence  the  natives  purchafe  the  teeth  with 
which  they  head  their  darts.  Davis  fufpected  that  he  had 
found  a  paflage  on  this  coaft,  in  1586,  to  the  Weltern 
Ocean  ;  but  it  proves  no  more  than  a  deep  bay. 

The  laudable  zeal  of  the  Moravian  clergy  induced  them 
to  fend,  in  1752,  .miflionaries  from  Greenland  to  this 
country.  They  fixed  on  Nifbet’s  harbour  for  their  fettle- 
rnent;  but  the  firft  party  was  either  killed,  or  driven  away. 
In  176+,  under  the  protect  ion  of  our  government,  ano¬ 
ther  attempt  was  made.  The  miflionaries  were  well  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Efquimaux,  and  we  hear  from  fome  very  re¬ 
tent  accounts,  that  the  million  now  goes  on  with  fuccel's. 

The  animals  of  thefe  countries  are,  the  moofe-deer, 
flags,  rein-deer,  bears,  tigers,  buffaloes,  wolves,  foxes, 
beavers,  otters,  lynxes,  martins,  fquirrels,  ermines,  wild 
cats,  and  hares.  The  rein-deer  pafs  in  vaft  herds  towards 
the  north  in  OCtober,  feeking  the  extreme  cold.  The 
male  polar  bears  rove  out  at  fea,  on  the  floating  ice,  moil 
of  the  winter,  and  till  June  ;  the  females  lie  concealed  in 
the  woods,  or  beneath  the  banks  of  rivers,  till  March, 
when  they  come  abroad  with  their  twin  cubs,  and  bend 
their  courfe  to  the  fea  in  fearch  of  their  conforts.  Num¬ 
bers  are  killed  in  their  paflage ;  and  thofe  which  are 
wounded  ihow  vaft  fury,  roar  hideoufiy,  and  bite  and 
throw  up  into  the  air  even  their  own  progeny.  The  fe¬ 
males  and  the  young,  when  not  interrupted,  continue 
their  w>ay  to  the  fea.  In  June  the  males  return  to  fliore, 
and  by  Auguft  are  joined  by  their  conforts,  with  the 
cubs,  by  that  time  of  a  confiderable  fize.  The  feathered 
races  are,  geefe,  buftards,  ducks,  and  all  manner  of  wild- 
fowds.  Indeed,  multitudes  of  birds  retire  to  this  remote 
country,  to  Labrador  and  Newfoundland,  from  places 
moft  remotely  fouth,  perhaps  from  the  Antilles ;  and 
fome  even  of  the  moft  delicate  little  fpecies.  Moft  of 
them,  with  numbers  of  aquatic  fowls,  are  feen  returning 
fouthward  with  their  young  broods,  to  more  favourable 
climates.  The  favages  in  fome  refpefts  regulate  their 
months  by  the  appearance  of  thefe  birds  ;  and  have  their 
goofe-month  from  the  vernal  appearance  of  geefe  from 
the  fouth.  All  the  grous  kind,  ravens,  cinereous  crows, 
titmoufe,  and  Lapland  finch,  brave  the  feverelt  winter ; 
and  feveral  of  the  falcons  and  owls  feek  ftielter  in  the 
woods.  Of  filh,  there  are  whales,  morfes,  feals,  cod-fi(h, 
and  a  white  filh  preferable  to  herrings ;  and,  in  their  ri¬ 
vers  and  frelh  waters,  pike,  perch,  carp,  and  trout. 
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All  the  quadrupeds  of  thefe  countries  are  clothed  with 
a  dole,  foft,  warm  fur.  In  fummer  there  is  here,  as  in 
other  places,  a  variety  in  the  colours  of  the  feveral  ani¬ 
mals  ;  when  that  feafon  is  over,  which  holds  only  for  three 
months,  they  all  affume  the  livery  of  winter,  and  every  fort 
of  beafts,  and  moft  of  their  fowls,  are  of  the  colour  of  the 
fnow;  every  thing  animate  and  inanimate  is  white.  This 
is  a  furprifing  phenomenon.  But  what  is  yet  more  fur- 
prifing,  is,  that  the  dogs  aud  cats  from  Britain  that  have 
been' carried  into  Hudfon’s  Bay,  on  the  approach  of  win¬ 
ter,  have  entirely  changed  their  appearance,  and  acquired 
a  much  longer,  fofter,  and  thicker,  coat  of  hair,  than  they 
had  originally. 

HUD'SON’s  BAY  COM'PANY.  See  the  article  Com¬ 
pany,  vol.  iv.  p.  883. 

HUD'SON  CIT'Y,  a  port  of  entry  and  poft-tovn  of 
the  American  States,  fituated  in  Columbia  county,  New 
York,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Hudfon’s  river,  thirty  miles  fouth' 
by  eaft  of  fjidbany,  and  132  north  of  New  York  city.  The 
limits  of  the  corporation  include  a  fquare  mile,  and  its 
privileges  as  a  port  of  entry  extend  no  farther'.  The 
city  is  laid  out  into  large  fquares,  bordering  on  the  river, 
with  fpacious  fteeets  crofting  each  other  at  right  angles. 
The  inhabitants  are  plentifully  and  conveniently  Tup- 
plied  with  water,  brought  to  their  cellars  in  wooden  pipes, 
from  a  i'pnng  two  miles  from  the  town.  It  has  a  large 
bay  to  the  fouthward,  and  Hands' on  an  eminence,  from 
which  are  extenfive  and  delightful  views  to  the  north- 
weft,  north,  and  round  to  the  fouth-eaft,  coniifting  of  hills 
and  valleys,  variegated  with  woods  and  orchards,  corn¬ 
fields  and  meadows,  with  the  river,  which  is  in  moft  places 
a  mile  over,  and  may  be  feen  at  a  confiderable  diftance 
to  the  northward,  forming  a  number  of  bays  and  creeks. 
From  the  fouth-eaft  to  the  fouth-weft  the  city  is  fereened 
with  hills,  at  different  diftances  ;  and  weft  afar  oft',  over 
the  river  and  a  large  valley,  the  profpeft  is  bounded  by 
a  chain  of  llupendous  mountains,  called  the  Katts  Kill, 
running  to  the  weft-north-weft,  which  adds  magnificence 
and  fublimity  to  the  whole  l'cene.  Hudfcn  city  is  go¬ 
verned  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  four  aldermen,  four  aflift* 
ants,  and  other  officers.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in 
Hudfon’s  townfhip,  by  the  cenfus  of  1790,  amounted  to 
2584;  and  it  appears  by  the  ftate  cenfus  of. 1796,  that 
338  of  the  inhabitants  are  eleftors:  four  miles  fouth-weft 
of  Claverack;  forty-feven  north  of  Poughkeeplie  ;  and 
forty-three  fouth  of  Lanfinburg. 

HUD'SON’s  POINT,  a  cape  of  the  ifland  of  Antigua, 
on  the  fouth-eaft  coaft.  Lat.  17.10.  N.  Ion.  61.23.  W. 
Greenwich. 

HUD'SON  RIV  ER,  a  river  of  the  American  States, 
Which  pafles  its  whole  courfe  in  the  ftate  of  New  York, 
and  is  one  of  the  largeft  and  fineft  rivers  in  the  United 
States.  It  rifes  in  a  mountainous  country,  between  the 
lakes  Ontario  and  Champlain.  In  its  courfe  louth-eafterly 
it  approaches  within  fix  or  eight  miles  of  lake  George ; 
then,  after  a  fhort  courie  eaft  turns  foutherly,  and  receives 
the  Sacondaga  from  the  fouth-weft  which  heads  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mohawk  river.  The  courfe  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  thence  to  New  York,  where  it  empties  into  York  Bay, 
is  very  uniformly  twelve  fouth  or  fifteen  weft.  Its  whole 
length  is  about  250  miles.  From  Albany  to  lake  George 
is  lixty-five  miles.'  This  diftance,  the  river  is  navigable 
only  for  batteaux,  and  has  two  portages,  occafioned  by 
falls,  of  half  a  mile  each.  The  banks  of  Hudfon’s  river, 
efpecially  on  the  weftern  fide,  as  far  as  the  highlands  ex¬ 
tend,  are  chiefly  rocky  cliffs.  The  paflage  through  the 
highlands,  which  is  iixteen  or  eighteen  miles,  affords  a 
wild  romantic  feene.  In  this  narrow  pafs,  on  each  fide 
of  which  tire  mountains  tower  to  a  great  height,  the  wind, 
if  there  be  any,  is  collected  and  comprelfed,  and  blows 
continually  as  through  a  bellows;  veifels,  in  palling  through 
it,  are  often  obliged  to  lower  their  fails.  The  bed  of  this 
river,  which  is  deep  and  fmootli  to  an  altonilhing  diftance, 
through  a  hilly  rocky  country,  and  even  through  ridges 
of  fome  of  tli.e  high  eft  mountains  in  the  United  States, 
5  U  nanft 
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tnuft  undoubtedly  have  been  produced  by  fome  mighty 
convulfion  in  nature.  The  tide  flows  a  few  miles  above 
Albany,  which  is  160  miles  from  New  York.  It  is  navi¬ 
gable  for  Hoops  of  eighty  tons  to  Albany,  and  for  fhips 
to  Huqfori.  Ship-navigation  to  Albany  is  interrupted  by 
a  nujnberof  illancjs,  and  fhoals  fix  or  eight  miles  below  the 
city,  called  the  Overflaugh.  It  has  been  in  contemplation 
to  confine  the  river  to  one  channel,  by  which  means  it 
will  be  deepened,  and  the  difficulty  of  approaching  Al¬ 
bany  with  veffels  of  n  larger  lize  be  removed.  About 
fiixfy  miles  above  New  York  the  water  becomes  frefli. 
The  river  is  itored  with  a  variety  of  filh,  which  .renders  a 
fiimmer  paffage  to  Albany  delightful  and  amufing  to  thofe 
who  are  fond  of  angling.  The  advantages  of  this  river 
for  carrying  on  the  fur-trade  with  Canada,  by  means  of 
the  lakes,  are  very  great.  Its  conveniences  for  internal 
commerce  are  alio  Angularly  happy.  The  produce  of  the 
remoteft  fettlements  is  eafily  and  fpeediiy  conveyed  to  a 
certain  and  profitable  market,  and  at  the  loweft  expence. 
In  this  refpecl,  New  York  has  greatly  the  advantage  of 
Philadelphia.  The  increafing  population  of  the  fertile 
lands  upon  the  northern  branches  of  Hudfon,  mult  annu¬ 
ally  increafe  the  amazing  wealth  that  is  conveyed  by  its 
waters  to  New  York.  The  northern  and  weltern  canals, 
when  completed,  will  be  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the 
trade  of  this  ftate. 

HUD'SON’s  RIV'ER,  a  broad  but  fliort  river  of  the 
American  States,  emptying  into  Chefapeak  Bay,  in  Dor- 
chelter  county,  Maryland.  Hill’s  Point,  north-ealt  of  it, 
Ihapes  the  broad  mouth  of  the  river. 

HUD'SON’s  STRAITS,  or  Frobisher’s-Mistaken- 
Straits,  the  narrow  lea,  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  Hudfon’s  Bay,  north  of  Labrador. 

HUDSO'NIA,  f.  Lfo  named  by  Linnaeus,  in  honour  of 
William  Hud/on,  apothecary  of  London,  F.  R.  S.  and  author 
of  Flora  Anglica,  noticed  at  p.  440.]  In  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  ciafs  dodecandria,  prder  monogynia,  natural  order  of 
bicornes  ?  (erica:,  Jujf.)  The  generic  charadfers  are — Ca¬ 
lyx  perianthium  three-leaved,  tubular,  cylindric,  with  a 
patulous  mouth;  leaflets  lanceolate-linear,  blunt.  Co¬ 
rolla:  filaments  fifteen,  capillary,  fnorter  than  the  calyx  ; 
anthers  roundifin.  Piftiilum  :  germ  luperior,  ovate ;  Ityle 
filiform,  the  length  of  the  calyx  ;  ftigma  blunt.  Pericar- 
pittm  :  capfule  cylindric,  fitorter  by  half  than  the  calyx, 
one-celled,  three-valved.  Seeds  :  three,  rounded  on  one 
fide,  angular  on  the  other. — EJferitial  CharaB.tr.  Calyx 
five-leaved,  (three-leaved  above,  three-parted,  Ju/f.)  tu¬ 
bular;  corolla  none;  (petals  five,  very  fmall,  Berg.)  { la¬ 
mina  fifteen  ;  capfule  one-ceiled,  three-valved,  three- 
feeded- 

Hudfonia  ericoides,  a  fingle  fpecies.  It  is  a  Ihrub  with 
the  appearance  and  habit  of  Erica,  or  heath.  Branchlefs 
filiform,  leattered,  imbricate  ;  leaves  fubulate-acerofe,  hir- 
fute.  Native  of  Virginia. 

HUE,  [from  luepe,  Sax.]  Colour;  die. — Flow’rs  of  all 
hue,  and  without  thorn  the  rofe.  Milton „ 

Your’s  is  much  of  the  camelion  hue. 

To  change  the  die  with  diftant  view-  Dryden. 

HUE  and  CRY,  \_lmtejium  et  clamor-,  from  the  French 
words  huer  and  crier,  to  Ihout,  or  cry  aloud.]  Manwood, 
in  his  Foreft  Law,  c.  19,  fays, that  hue  in  Latin  is  vox  do- 
Icntjs,  as  dignifying  die  complaint  of  the  party;  and  cry  is 
the  purfuit  ol  the  felon  upon  the  highway  upon  that  com¬ 
plaint ;  for  if  the  party  robbed,  or  any  in  the  company 
of  one  robbed  or  murdered,  come  to  the  confta’ole  of  the 
next  town,  and  defire  him  to  raife  the  hue  and  cry,  that 
is,  make  the  complaint  known,  and  follow’  the  puriuit  af¬ 
ter’ the  offender,  'delcribing  the  party,  and  fhowing  as 
near  as  he  can  w'hich  way  he  went ;  the  conftable  is  forth¬ 
with  to  call  upon  the  parilh  for  aid  in  feeking  the  felon, 
and,  if  he  be  not  found  there,  then  to  give  the  next  con- 
ltable  notice,  and  the  next,  until  the  offender  be  appre¬ 
hended,  or  at  lead  until  he  be  thus  purfued  unto  the  fea- 
fide.  See  BraBon,  lib.  3.  c.  5  ;  and  the  fat.  of  Wtuchejler, 
13  Edw.  I.  j,  4.  Edw.  III.  11.  27  Ehz.  13. 
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Hue  and  cry,  (fays  BlackPcone,)  is  the  old  common-law 
procefs,  of  purfuing,  with  horn  and  with  voice,  all  felons, 
and  fucli  as  have  dangeroufty  wounded  another.  The 
principal  ftatute  relative  to  this  matter,  is  that  of  Win- 
chefter,  13  Edw.  I.  c.  1,  4,  which  direfls,  that  from 
henceforth  every  county  fit  all  be  fo  well  kept,  that  imme¬ 
diately  upon  robberies  and  felonies  committed,  frefit  fiuit 
fhall  be  made  from  town  to  tow'rt,  and  from  county  to 
county ;  and  that  hue  and  cry  fhall  be  railed  upon  the 
felons,  and  they  that  keep  the  town  fhall  follow  with  hue 
and  cry,  with  all  the  town  and  the  towns  near ;  and  fo 
hue  and  cry  fhall  be  made  from  town  to  town,  until  they 
be  takeirand  delivered  to,  the  fheriff.  And,  that  fuch 
hue  and  cry  may  more  effectually  be  made,,  the  hundred 
is  bound  by  the  fume  ftatute,  c.  3,  to  anfwer  for  all  rob¬ 
beries  therein  committed,  unlefs  they .  take  the  felon  ; 
which  is  the  foundation  of  an  action  againft  the  hundred 
in  cafe  of  any  lots  l>y  robbery.  By  fiat.  27  Eliz.  c.  13, 
no  hue  and  cry  is  fu fitment,  unlefs  made  with  both  horfe- 
men  and  footmen.  And  by  ftat.  8  Geo.  II.  c.  16,  the  ccn- 
ftable  or  like  officer  refuting  or  neglecting  to  make  hue 
and  cry,  forfeits  five  pounds,  half  to  the  king  and  half  to 
the  profecutor,  with  full  cofts  ;  and  the  whole  vill  or  dif- 
tri’Ct  is  ft  i  1.1  in  ltriftnefs  liable  to  be  amerced,  according 
to  the  law  of  Alfred,  if  any  felony  be  committed  therein, 
and  the  felon  efcapes.  Hue  and  cry  may  be  raifed  either 
by  precept  of  a  jultice  of  the  peace,  or  by  a  peace-officer, 
or  by  any  private  man  that  knows  of  a  felony.  2  Hal.  P.  C. 
104.  The  party  railing  it  mult  acquaint  the  conftable  of 
the  viil  with  all  the  circumftances  which  he  knows  of  the 
felon)’,  and  the  perfon  of  the  felon  ;  and  thereupon  the 
conftable  is  to  fearch  his  own  town,  and  raife  all  the 
neighbouring  vills,  and  make  purfuit  with  horle  and  foot; 
and  in  the  profecution  of  fuch  hue  and  cry  the  conftable 
and  his  attendants  have  the  fame  powers,  protection,  and 
indemnification,  as  if  afting  under  the  warranpof  a  jultice 
of  peace.  But  if  a  man  wantonly  or  malieioufly  raifes  a 
hue  and  cry,  without  caule,  he  fhall  be  feverely  punifhed 
as  a  dilturber  of  the  public  peace.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  12. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  conftables  to  purfue  hue  and  cry 
w'hen  called  upon,  and  they  are  feverely  punifhable  if  they 
neglect  it;  and  it  prevents  many  inconveniences  if  they 
be  there ;  for  it  gives  a  greater  authority  to  their  purfuit, 
and  enables  the  purluant,  in  his  affiftance,  to  plead  the 
general  iflue  upon  the  ltatutes  7  Jac.I.  c.  5.  21  jac.  I.  c.  12.. 
without  being  driven  to  fpecial  pleading- ;  therefore,  to 
prevent  inconveniences  which  may  happen  by  unrulinefs, 
it  is  mafl  advifeable  that  the  conftable  be  called  ;  yet 
upon  a  robbery,  or  other  felony  committed,  hue  and  cry 
may  be  raifed  by  the  country  in  the  abfence  of  the  con¬ 
ftable  ;  and  in  this  there  is  no  inconvenience,  for,  if  hue 
and  cry  be  raifed  without  caule,  they  that  raife  it  are 
punifhable  by  fine  and  imprifonment. 

The  regular  method  of  levying  hue  and  cry  is  for  the 
party  to  go  to  the  conftanle  of  the  next  town,  and  declare 
the  fact,  and  deferibe  the  offender,  and  thew'ay  lie  is. gone; 
whereupon  the  conftable  ought  immediately,  whether  it 
be  night  or  day,  to  raife  his  own  town,  and  make  fearch 
for  the  offender  ;  and,  upon  the  not  finding  him,  to  fend 
the  like  notice,  with  the  utmoft  expedition,  to  the  confta¬ 
bles  of  all  the  neighbouring  towns,  who  ought  in  like 
manner  to  fearch  for  the  offender,  and  alfo  to  give  notice 
to  their  neighbouring  conftables,  and  they  to  the  next, 
till  the  offender  be  found.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  75.  If  a  perfon. 
purfued  by  hue  and  cry  be  in  a  houfe,  and  the  doors  are 
Ihut,  and  refufed  to  be  opened  upon  demand  of  the  con- 
liable,  and  notice  given  of  his  buiinefs,  he  may  break  open 
the  doors;  for  it  is  for  the  king  and  commonwealth,  and 
therefore  a  virtual  non  omittas  is  in  the  cafe;  and  the  fame 
law  is  upon  a  dangerous  wound  given,  and  a  hue  and  cry 
levied  upon  the  offender.  7  Edw.  III.  c.  16.  But  the  con¬ 
ftable  cannot  break  open  the  doors  barely  to  fearch,  un¬ 
lefs  the  perfon  againft  whom  the  hue  and  cry  is  levied  be 
there,  and  then  it  is  true  lie  may;  therefore,  in  cafe  of 
fuch  a  fearch,  the  breaking  open  the  door  i  -.'at  his  peril, 
viz.  juftifiable  if  he  be  there-;  but  it  mull  be  always  re¬ 
membered. 
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ltferabered.  that  in  cafe  of  breaking  open  a  door,  there 
mufl  be  a  frit  notice  given  to  them  within  of  his  bufmefs  ; 
and  a  demand  of  entrance,  and  a  ref'ui'al,  before  doors  can 
be  broken.  2  Hal.-  P.  C.  103. 

If  the  hue  and  cry  be  not  againit  a  perfon  certain,  but 
by  the  defcription  of  his  ftature,  perfon,  clothes,  horfe, 
Sec.,  the  hue  and  cry  doth  jullify  the  conftable,  or  other 
perfon,  following  it,  in  apprehending  the  perfon  fo  de- 
feribed,  whether  innocent  or  guilty,  for  that  is  his  war¬ 
rant ;  it  is  a  kind  of  procefs  that-  the  law  allows,  (not 
ufual  in  other  cafes,)  viz.  to  arreft  a  perfon  by  defcription. 
2  Hal.  P.  C.  103.  But  if  the  hue  and  cry  be  upon  a  rob¬ 
bery,  burglary,  manf! aughter,  or  other  felony  committed, 
but  the  perfon  that  did  the  faft  is  neither  known  nor  de- 
feribed  by  perfon,  clothes,  or  the  like  ;  yet  fuch  a  hue  and 
cry  is  good,  and  mull:  be  purfued,  though  no  perfon  cer¬ 
tain  be  named  or  deferibed.  2  Hal.  P.C.  103.  And  there¬ 
fore  .in  this  cafe',  all  that  can  be  done  is,  for  thole  who 
purfue  the  hue  and  cry,  to  take  fuch  perfons  as  they  have 
probable  caufe  to  iufpeft;  as  for  inftance,  fuch  perfons  as 
are  vagrants,  that  cannot  give  an  account  where  they  live, 
whence  they  are,  or  fuch  fulpicious  perfons  as  come  late 
into  their  inn  or  lodgings,  and  give  no  reafonable  account 
where  they  had  been,  and  the  like.  2  Echo.  IV.  c.  8.  Both 
by  the  common-law,  .as  alfo  by  the  feveral  ftatutes  which 
enjoin  the  levying  of  hue  and  cry,  thofe  who  negleft  to 
levy  one,  (whether  officers  of  jultice  or  others,)  or  who 
negleft  to  purfue  it  when  rightly  levied,  are  punilhable 
by  indiftfnent,  and  may  be  lined  and  imprifoned  for  fuch 
negleft.  2  Hal.  P.  C.  104. 

By  flat.  27  Eiiz:  c.  13, -it  is  enafted,  “That  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  and  refiants  of  every  hundred  (with  the  franchises 
within  the  precinft  thereof)  wherein  negligence,  fault  or 
deleft  of  purfuit,  and  frelh  fuit  after  hue  and  cry  made, 
lliall  happen  to  be,  lhall  anfvverand  fatisfy  the  one  moiety 
of  ail  fuch  money  and  damages  as  lhall  be  recovered  againit 
the  hundred,  with  the  franchifes  therein,  in  which  any 
robbery  or  felony  lhall  be  committed,  to  be  recovered  by 
aftion  of  debt,  &c.  by  and  in  the  name  of  the  clerk  of 
the  peace  for  the  time  being,  of  or  in  every  fuch  county ; 
and  recovery  by  the  party  or  parties  robbed  lhall  be,  with¬ 
out  naming,  the  chuftian  naiiTe  or  furname  of  the  faid 
clei'k  of  the  peace;  which  moiety  fo  recovered  lhall  be  fo 
the  ul'e  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  hundred  where  any  fuch 
robbery,  &c.  lliall  be  committed.” 

It  feems  to-be  admitted,  that  no  kind  of  robbery  will 
make  the  hundred  liable,  but  that  which  is  done  openly, 
and  with  force  and  violence  ;  and  that  therefore  the  pri¬ 
vate  Healing,  or  taking  any  thing  from  the  party,'  does  not 
come  within  the  llatutes  which  make  the  hundred  liable, 
becaufe  the  hundred  is  not  liable  for  not  preventing  the 
robbery,  but  becaufe  they  did  not  apprehend  the  robf  rs, 
which  in  private  felonies,  and  of  which  they  had  no  no¬ 
tice,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impollible,  for  them  to 
do.  2  Salk.  614.  Alfo  it  has  been  adjudged, .  and  is  ad¬ 
mitted,  in  all  the  books  which  (peak  of  this  matter,  that  a 
robbery  in  a  houfe,  whether  it  be  by  day  or  by  night, 
does  not  make  the  hundred  liable.  The  reafons  whereof 
are,  that  every  man's  houfe  is  in  law  elteemed  his  caftle, 
which  he  himielf  is  obliged  to  defend,  and. into  which  no 
man  can  enter;  to  fee  what  is  doing  there,  without  his 
leave  ;  alio,  being  done  in  a  home,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
hundred  cannot  be  prefumed  to  have  notice  of  it,  fo  as 
to  be  able  to  apprehend  the  offenders.  7  Co.  6.  Sendil's  cafe. 

But  if  a.  perfon  be  alfaulted  in  the  highway,  and  car¬ 
ried  into  a  houfe,  and  there  robbed,  it  feems  the  hundred 
lliall  be  liable;  for  otherwile  the  provifion  made -by  the 
dl-atute  woulc|  be  eluded.  1  Salk.  614.  Alfo  it  does  not 
feem  neceffary,  that  the  robbery  lliould  be  committed  hi 
the  highway,  nor  alleged  to  have  been  fo  by  the  plaintiff 
in  Ms  declaration.  7  Mod.  159.  It  may  be  in  a  -private 
way,  or  in  a  coppice;  and  in  both  cafes  the  hundred' lhall 
be  chargeable.  2  Salk.  614.  It  is  clearly  agreed  that  for  a 
robbery  committed  in  the  night  the  hundred  is  not  charge¬ 
able,  becaufe  they  cannot  be  prefumed  to  have  notice 
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thereof,  fo  as  to  beable  to  apprehend  the  robbers.  2  Lift.  569. 
But  yet  it  is  not  neceffary,  that  the  robbery  lhould  be  com¬ 
mitted  after  fun-rife,  or  before  'fun-fet ;  for  if  there  be  as 
much  day-light  at  the  time,  that  a  man’s  countenance 
may  be  difeerned  thereby,  though  it  he  before  fun-rife  or 
after  fun-fet,  the  hundred  lliall  be  liable.  Cro.  Jac.  106. 
It  hath  alfo  been  held,  that  if  robbers  drive  or  oblige  the 
waggoner  to  drive  his  waggon  from  the  highway  by  day, 
but  do  not  rob  or  take  any  thing  till  night,  that  yet  this 
is  a  robbery  in  the  day-time  fo  as  to  charge  the  hundred. 

1  Sid.  263. 

If  he  that  is  robbed,  after  hue  and  cry,  make  no  fur¬ 
ther  purfuit  after  the  robbers,  aftion  lies  againit  the  hun¬ 
dred.  4  Leon.  180.  The  party  robbed  is  not  bound  to 
purfue  the  robbers  himielf,  or  to  lend  his  horfe  for  that 
purpofe;  but  Hill  has  his  remedy  againit  the  hundred,  if 
they  are  not  taken  ;  though  if  any  of  them  are  taken,  ei¬ 
ther  within  forty  days  after  the  robbery,  or  before  the 
plaintiff  recovers,  the  hundred  is  difeharged.  Sid.  11. 
When  a  man  is  robbed  on  a  Sunday,  on  which  day  per¬ 
fons  are  fuppofed  to  be  at  church,  and  none  ought  to  tra¬ 
vel,  the  hundred  is  not  liable..  ^7  Eliz.  c.  13.  But  where  a 
robbery  is  done  on  a  Sunday,  though  the  hundred  is  not 
chargeable, liueand  cry  lhall  be  made  by  Hat.  29  Car.  II.  c.  7. 
And  if  a  perfon  be  robbed  going  to  church  in  a  country 
town  or  village,  on  a  Sunday,  which  is  a  religious  duty 
required  by  law,  it  has  been  held  an  aftion  lies  againil  the 
hundred;  but  not  if  one  be  robbed  on  that  day  in  travel¬ 
ling  for  pleafure,  &c.  which  is  prohibited  by  llatute. 

6  Geo.  I.  C.  B.  per  King,  chief  jultice.  And  it  was  for¬ 
merly  ruled  by  three  judges  on  the  Hat.  of  Winton,  where 
a  man  was  robbed  on  a  Sunday,  in  time  of  divine  lervice, 
and  made  hue  and  cry,  that  the  hundred  lhould  be  charged  5 
for  many  perlons  are  necellitated  to  travel  on  this  day;  as 
phyficians,  &c.  a  Nelf.  Abr.  937;  A  robbery  mult  be  an 
open  robbery,  that  the  country  may  take  notice  of  it,  to 
make  the  hundred  anfwerable.  7  Rep.  6. 

A  man  is  let  upon  and  alfaulted  by  robbers  in  one  hun¬ 
dred,  and  carried  into  a  wood,  &c.  in  another  hundred, 
near  the  highway,  and  there  robbed:  the  aftion  Avail  be 
brought  againil  the  hundred  where  the  robbery  was  done, 
as  particularly  exprelfed  in  the  llatute,  and  not  the  hun- 
died  where  the  man  was  taken  or  alfaulted  ;  becaule  the 
alfault  is  not  tile  efficient  caufe  of  the  robbery,  as  a  ftroke 
is  the  caufe  of  murder.  2  Salk.  614.  But  where  goods  are 
taken  from  a  man  in  one  hundred,  and  opened  in  another; 
where  they  are  firfl  taken  or  feized,  they  are  ftole.n,  and  the 
robbery  is  committed.  2  Lill.  Abr.  27.  By  llat.  8  Geo.  II.  c.  16, 
no  procefs  for  appearance  is  to  be  ferved  againH  the  hun¬ 
dred,  for  a  robbery  committed,  but  on  the  high  conltabie, 
who  lhall  give  notice  of  it  in  one  of  the  principal  market- 
towns,  and  then  enter  an  appearance,  and  defend  the  ac¬ 
tion.  By  fl.it.  22  GeO.  II.  c.  24,  no  perfon  lhall  recover 
on  any  of  the  llatutes  of  hue  and.  cry  above  two  hundred 
pounds,  unlefs  the  perfon  or  perfons  fo  robbed  lhall  at  the 
time  cf  fuch  robbery  be  together  in  company,  and  be  in 
number  taso-  at  the  leafl,  to  atteft  the  truth  of  his  or  their 
being  fo  fobbed-  And  by  flat.  30  Geo.  II.  c.  3,  and 
4  Geo.  III.  c.  2,  no  receiver  general  of  the  land-tax,  or 
his  agents,  can  fue  the  hundred  for  a  robbery,  unlefs  the 
perfons  carrying  the  money  be  three  in  company. 

Where  a  robbery  is  done  on  the  highway  in  the  day¬ 
time,  notice  is  to  be  given  of  it,  with  convenient  fpeed, 
to  fome  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  next  village,  to  the  in¬ 
tent  that  they  may  make  hue  and  cry  for  the  apprehend¬ 
ing  -of  the  robbers,  or  no  aftion  will  lie  againH  the  hun¬ 
dred  ;  and  if  any  of  the  robbers  are  taken  within  forty 
days,  and  convifted,  the  hundred  lhall  be  excufed. 

If  a  fervant  be  robbed,  in  the  a,bfence  of  his  mailer,  of 
his  mafler’s  money,  it  is  clear  that  the  mafler  may  main¬ 
tain  an  aftion  for  it.againfl  the  hundred,  but  then  the. fer¬ 
vant  mull  make  oath  that  he  knew  not  any  of  the  rob¬ 
bers.  Cro.  Car.  37.  Alfo  the  fervant,  being  robbed  in  Ms 
mafler's  abfence,  may  himielf  maintain  an  aftion  againit 
the  hundred,  and  may  declare  that  he  was  poffeiTed  ut 

bants 
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bonis  Juis  propriis,  Sec.  And,  though  the  jury  find  that  he 
was  robbed  of  his  matter's  money,  yet  (hall  he  recover  ; 
for  the  fervant  is  poflefled  ut  de  bonis  fuis  propriis,  againft 
all,  and  in  relpeflof  all,  but  him  that  hath  the  very  right, 
a  Salk.  613-4.  But,  if  a  fervant  be  robbed  in  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  the  matter,  the  matter  mutt  fue ;  and  the  oath  of 
•the  matter  is  luflicient.  2  Salk.  613- 

By  ttat.  8  Geo.  II.  c.  16,  it  is  further  enafted,  “That 
no  perfon  fhall  maintain  any  action  againft  the  hundred, 
unlefs  he  ttiall,  (bettdes  the  notice  already  required  by 
the  flat.  27  Eliz.  c.  13,)  with  as  much  convenient  fpeed  as 
may  be,  after  any  robbery  committed,  give  notice  thereof 
to  one  of  the  conftables  of  the  hundred,  or  to  fiome  con- 
ftable,  borttiolder,  headborough,  or  tithingman,  of  fome 
town,  parifli,  village,  hamlet,  or  tithing,  near  unto  the  place 
where  fuch  robbery  fhall  happen,  or  ttiall  leave  notice  in 
writing  of  fuch  robbery  at  the  dwelling-houfe  of  fuch 
conftable,  See.  deferibing,  fo  far  as  the  nature  and  cir- 
cumllances  of  the  cafe  will  admit,  the  felon,  and  the, time 
and  place  of  the  robbery,  and  alio  lhall,  within  the  fpace 
of  twenty  days  next  after  the  robbery  committed,  caufe 
public  notice  to  be  given  thereof  in  the  London  Gazette, 
therein  likewife  deferibing,  fo  far  as  the  nature  and  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  cafe  will  admit,  the  felon,  and  the  time 
and  place  of  fuch  robbery,  together  with  the  goods  and 
eftefts  whereof  he  was  robbed.” 

By  ttat.  27  Eliz.  c.  13,  it  is  enacted,  “That  the  party 
robbed  ttiall  not  have  any  action,  except  lie  ttiall  firft, 
within  twenty  days  next  before  fuch  aftion  to  be  brought, 
be  examined  upon  his  corporal  oath,  before  fome  juftice 
of  the  peace  of  the  county  where  the  robbery  was  com¬ 
mitted,  whether  he  knows  the  parties  that  committed  the 
robbery,  or  any  of  them;  and  if,  upon  examination,  it  be 
confetted  that  he  knows  the  parties,  or  any  of  them,  that 
then  he  ttiall,  before  the  action  be  commenced,  enter  into 
fufficient  bond  by  recognizance  before  the  laid  juftice,  ef¬ 
fectually  to  profecute  the  fame  perfon  and  perfons.” 

By  ttat.  27  Eliz.  c.  13,  it  is  enafted,  “That  where  any 
robber/  is  committed  by  two  or  a  greater  number  of 
malefactors,  and  that  it  happen  any  one  of  the  faid  offen¬ 
ders  to  be  apprehended  by  purfuit,  to  be  made  according 
to  the  ftatutes,  that  then,  no  hundred  or  franchife  ttiall 
in  any  wife  incur  the  penalty,  lofs,  or  forfeiture,  mentioned 
in  the  ftatutes,  although  the  reftdue  of  the  malefaCtors 
ttiall  happen  to  efcape.”  And  by  ttat.  8  Geo.  II.  c.  16, 
it  is  enaCted,  “  That  no  hundred,  or  franchife  therein, 
fhall  be  chargeable  by  virtue  of  any  of  the  ftatutes,  if 
any  one  or  more  of  the  felons,  by  whom  fuch  robbery 
lhall  be  committed,  be  apprehended  within  the  fpace  of 
forty  days  next  after  public  notice  given  in  the  London 
Gazette,  as  by  the  ftatute  is  provided.” 

By  flat.  27  Eliz.  c.  13,  it  is  enacted,  “That  after  exe¬ 
cution  of  damages  by  the  party  or  parties  fo  robbed,  had, 
.it  ttiall  be  lawful  (upon  complaint  made  by  the  party 
charged)  to  and  for  two  juftices  of  the  peace  (whereof 
one  to  be  of  the  quorum)  of  the  fame  county,  inhabiting 
within  the  hundred,  or  near  unto  the  lame  where  any 
fuch  execution  lhall  be  had,  to  aflefs  and  tax  rateably  and 
proportionably,  according  to  their  diferetions,  all  and 
every  the  towns,  pariflies,  villages,  and  hamlets,  as  well  of 
the  faid  hundred  where  any  fuch  robbery  ttiall  be  com¬ 
mitted,  as  of  the  liberties  within  the  faid  hundred,  to  and 
towards  an  equal  contribution,  to  be  had  and  made  for 
the  relief  of  the  inhabitants,  againft  whom  the  party  or 
parties  robbed  before  that  time  had  execution.’’ 

By  flat.  8  Geo.  II.  c.  16,  above  referred  to,  after  judg¬ 
ment  againft  the  hundred,  no  procels  lhall  be  ferved  on 
the  high  conftable  or  any  inhabitant ;  but  the  flieriff  on 
receipt  of  the  writ  of  execution  lhall  ttiow  it  gratis  to  two 
juftices  of  the  peace  in  or  near  the  hundred,  who  ttiall 
fpeed  ily  caufe  an  affeffment  to  be  levied  purfuant  to  the 
flat.  27  Eiiz.  c.  13,  and  alfo  for  the  necefiary  expences  of 
the  high  conftable  above  the  cofts,  and  damages  recovered, 
of  which,  on  notice  from  the  two  juftices,  he  lhall  give  an 
Recount  and  proof  on  oath  to  their  fatisfa&ion.  The  flie- 
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riff  ttiall  pay  the  money  levied  to  the  parties  without  fee, 
and  indorfe  the  day  of  receiving  tile  writ  of  execution, 
and  not  to  be  called  upon  for  a  return  till  fixty  days  after. 

HUELA'MO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New'  C'aftile  :  twenty- 
two  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Cuenga. 

HUEL'BA,  or  Huel'va,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Seville,  fituated  on  the  coaft  of  the  Atlantic,  near 
the  mouths  of  the  Odiel  and  Tinto:  three  miles  welt  of 
Moguer. 

HUELGOE'T  (Le),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Finifferre,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftrict  of  Carhaix:  three  leagues  north-weft  of  Carhaix, 
and  four  fouth  of  Morlaix. 

HUEL'MA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Granada :  thirteen 
miles  louth-weft  of  Granada. 

HU'EN.  See  Hwen. 

RU'ER,  f.  [from  huer,  Fr.  to  cry.]  One  wliofebufiiiefs  is 
to  call  out  to  others. — They  lie  hovering  upon  the  coaft, 
and  are  directed  by  a  balker  or  huer,  who  ftandeth  on  the 
cliff-lide,  and  from  thence  difeerneth  the  courfe  of  the 
pilchard.  Carczo. 

HUERMO'CES,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile:  live 
miles  weft  of  Siguenga. 

HUES'CA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Arra- 
gon,  on  the  Ifuela,  the  fee- of  a  bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Sara- 
gotta;  it  contains  four  parilhes,  five  convents,  and  an  uni- 
verlity  founded  in  the  year  1354:  twenty-feven  miles 
north-north-eaft  of  Saragoffa,  and  feventy-three  fouth- 
weft  of  Pampiona.  Lat.  42.  7.  N.  Ion.  16.19.  E.  Peak  of 
Teneriffe. 

HUES'CAR,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Granada,  containing 
two  pariflies  and  four  convents:  ieven  miles  weft-north^ 
weft  of  Carthagena,  and  fixty-five  north-eaft  of  Teneriffe. 
Lat.  37. 47.  N.  Ion.  14.  13.  E.  Peak  of  Teneriffe. 

HUES'SEN,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Guelderland  :  two" 
miles  fouth  of  Arnhem. 

HU'ET,  [dimin.  of  Hugh."]  A  furname. 

KU'ET  (Peter-Daniel),  a  learned  French  prelate,  bom 
at  Caen  in  1630.  His  father  was  a  convert  from  Calvin- 
ilin,  and  was  zealous  in  the  new  religion  he  had  adopted. 
He  died  while  this  foil  was  an  infant,  and  his  wife  did 
not  long  furvive.  At  an  early  age  he  was  placed  in  the 
Jefuits’  college  at  Caen,  wdiere  his  afiiduity  in  ltudy  and 
amiable  difpofition  gained  him  the  affection  of  his  mafters. 
In  1652,  he  accompanied  Bochart  in  a  journey  to  Swe^ 
den,  whither  that  learned  man  had  been  invited  by  queen 
Chriftina,  whole  ambition  it  was  to  aliemble  at  her  court; 
all  the  perfons  moft  diftinguiilied  for  their  erudition 
throughout  Europe.  On  revifiting  liis  native  city,  he 
found  that  a  literary  academy  had  been  inftituted  there 
during  his  abfence,  of  which  he  Was  elected  a  member. 
In  1661,  he  publiftied  his  firft  work  De  Interprctatione,  the 
purpofe  of  which  was  to  confine  within  due  limits  the  li¬ 
cence  of  tranllators,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  Scriptures.  It 
was  elegantly  written,  and  .  exhibited  much  critical  and 
philological  knowledge.  His  regard  to  the  purfuits  of 
natural  philofophy  was  difplayed  in  1662  by  the  inltitu- 
tion  of  an  academy  of  phyfics  at  Caen,  the  members  of 
which  affembled  weekly  at  his  houfe,  where  they  read  me¬ 
moirs,  and  conducted  experimental  enquiries.  Through 
the  means  of  Colbert,  the  royal  munificence  was  extended 
to  this  ufeful  inftitutioir,  and  Huet  himfelf  was  put  upon 
the  lilt  of  learned  men  upon  whom  penlions  were  confer¬ 
red.  An  edition  of  Origen’s  Commentaries  on  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  upon  which  he  had  been  many  years  employed,  ap¬ 
peared  at  Rouen  in  1667..  And  at  the  requeft  of  Segrais 
he  drew  up  a  treatife  On  the  Origin  of  Romances,  in 
which  he  difplayed  a  great  deal  of  reading  on  that  topic. 
This  piece  was  prefixed  to  the  Zayde  of  Mad.  la  Fayette. 

In  1670,  when  Boffuet  was  made  preceptor  to  the  dau¬ 
phin,  Huet  was  called  to  the  office  of  fub-preceptor.  One 
of  his  employments  in  this  poll  was  to  fuperintend  that 
edition  of  the  Latin  claflics  called  the  Delphin,  which  was 
primarily  the  plan  of  the  duke  de- Montaufier ;  and  Huet 
was  the  advifer  of  the  formation  of  thofe  verbal  indexes 

which 
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v/nich  render  thefe  editions  peculiarly  valuable.  In  1674., 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  Prieft’s 
orders  were  conferred  upon  him  in  1676  ;  with  the  pre- 
fentation  to  the  abbacy  of  Aunai  in  Normandy.  In  1679 
appeared  the  firft  edition  of  his  Demonf  ratio  Evangclica , 
folio,  a  work  acknowleged  to  contain  a  valt  tund  of  eru¬ 
dition.  He  was  prefented,  in  1665,  to  the  bifhopric  of 
Soiffons;  but,  the  court  of  France  being  at  that  time  at 
variance  with  that  of  Rome,  he  never  obtained  his  bulls 
or  took  pofleftion  of  the  fee.  In  1689  he  made  an  ex¬ 
change  of  his  nomination  with  M.  Brulart  de  Sillery,  for 
that  of  Avranches,  which  was  in  his  native  province;  he, 
however,  was  not  confecrated  to  the  latter  fee  till  1692. 
Finding  now  that  the  burthen  of  his  fituation  was  too 
great  for  his  comfort,  he  obtained  permilTion  in  1699  to 
refign  his  bifhopric,  and  was  prefented  by  the  king,-  as  a 
pecuniary  co^npenfation,  with  the  abbacy  of  Fontenai 
near  Caen.  Here -lie  was  peftered  with  law-fuits  and 
other  inconveniences,  which  at  length  drove  him  to  a  re¬ 
treat  in  the  college  of  the  Jefuits  at  Paris,  to  which  he 
had  bequeathed  his  library.  There  he  remained,  abforbed 
in  his  ftudies,  and  in  intercourfe  with  a  few  men  of  learn¬ 
ing,  till  his  deceafe,  in  January.  1721,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  ninety-one.  Of  his  works,  befides  thofe  already  enu¬ 
merated,  the  principal  are,  1.  Cevfura  E’hdofop'iue  Cartefana. 
2.  Hiftoire  du  Commerce  L3  de  la  Navigation  drs  Anciens.  3.  De 
la  Si'vatitu  du  Paradis  terrejlre.  4..  Carmina  Latina  &  Graca. 
5.  Origincs  de  Caen.  6.  Diane  de  Cajlro.  7.  Commcntarivs  de 
Reins  ad  eum  pertineniibus  ;  this  is  a  very  entertaining 
account  of  his  life  down  to  his  final  retreat,  interperfed 
with  anecdotes  of  all  the  eminent  fcholars  with  whom  he 
was  connefted.  After  his  death  appeared  a  Hueticna,  a 
colledlion  of  mifcellaneous  thoughts  and  obfervations. 

HUE'TA.  See  Gueta. 

KUETERN',  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Bavaria,  and  bi¬ 
fhopric  of  Paffau  :  fix  miles  north  of  Paffau. 

HUE'TINBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy 
of  Carinthia  :  eight  miles  eaft  of  Friefach,  and  eight  foutli- 
weft  of  Reichenfels. 

HUFF,  f.  [from  hove ,  or  hoven,  fwelled  ;  he  is  biffed  up 
ly  dijiempers.  So  in  fome  provinces  we  fay  the  bread  huffs 
up,  when  it  begins  to  heave,  or  ferment :  huff,  therefore, 
may  be  ferment.  To  be  in  a  huff,  is  to  be  in  a  ferment, 
as  we  now  fpeak.]  Swell  or  fudden  anger  or  arrogance. — 
We  have  the  apprehenlions  of  a  change  to  keep  a  check 
upon  us  in  the  very  huff  of  our  greatnefs.  V Effrange. — 
A  Spaniard  was  wonderfully  upon  the  huff  about  his  ex¬ 
traction.  L'  Efr  range. 

His  frowns  kept  multitude^  in  awe, 

Before  the  binder  of  whole  huff 

All  hat?,  as  in  a  ftorm,  flew  off.  Hudibras. 

A  wretch  fwelled  with  a  falfe  opinion  of  his  own  value.; — 
Lewd  fhallow-brained  huffs  make  atheifm  and  contempt 
of  religion  the  foie  badge  and  charafter  of  wit.  South. 

To  HUFF,  v.  a.  To  fwell ;  to  puff. — In  many  wild  birds 
the  diaphragm  may  eafily  he  huffed  up  wirh  air,  and  blown 
in  at  the  wind-pipe.  Grtkti.— To  heftor;  to  treat  with  in- 
.  folence  and  arrogance,  or  brutality. — The  commiflioner  at 
Magdalen  college  find  to  Dr.  Hough,  You  mult  not  pre- 
lume  to  huff  us.  Echard. 

To  HUFF,  v.  n.  To  bluffer ;  to  ftorm;  to  bounce;  to 
fwell  with  indignation  or  pride  : 

A  huffing,  fhining,  flat  Erin  g,  cringing,  coward, 

A  cankerworm  of  peace,  was  rais’d  above  him.  Otway. 
Huffing  to  cowards,  fawning  to  the  brave, 

To  knaves  a  fool,  to  cred’ious  fools  a  knave.  Rofcommon. 

HUFF'ER,yi  A  blufterer ;  a  bully: 

Nor  have  I  hazarded  my  art 
To  be  expos’d  i’  th’  end  to  fuffer 

By  fuch  a  braggadocio  buffer.  Hudibras. 

.HUFF'ING,  f.  The  a£t  of  bluftering,  or  of  fweiiing 
with  pafiion.- 
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HUFF'INGEN,  or  Huiffsngen,  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  Swabia,  belonging  to  the  prince  of  Fnrftenberg :  four 
miles  north-north-weft  of  Furftenberg,  and  feventccn 
north-north-weft  of  Schaff  haufen. 

HUFF'ISH,  adj.  Arrogant;  infblent ;  heftoring. 

HUFF'ISHLY,  adv.  With  arrogant  petulance;  with 
bullying  bluffer.  -  , 

HUFFTSHNESS,/!  Petulance  ;  arrogance;  hoify  blufer. 

To  HUG,  v.  a.  [hejriin,  Sax.  to  hedge  ;  to  indole.]  1  o 
prefs  clo/e  in  an  embrace. — King  Xerxes  was  enamoured 
upon  an  oak,  which’ he  would  hug  and  kifs.  Harvey. 

Ev’n  in  that  urn  their  brother  they  confefs, 

And  hug  it  in  their  arms,  and  to  their  bofom  prefs.  Dry  den. 
To  fondle;  to  treat  with  tendernefs. — We  hug  deformi¬ 
ties,,  if  they  bear  our  names.  Glanville. 

Admire  yoiyfelf, 

And,  without  rival,  hug  your  darling  book.  Rofcommon. 

To  hold  fait. — Age  makes  us  mod  fondly  hug  and  retain 
the  good  things  of  life,  when  we  have  the  leaft  profpebt 
of  enjoying  them.  Atterbury. — To  gripe  in  wreftling. 

HUG,  J.  Clofs  embrace. — Why  thefe  dole  hugs?  I  owe 
my  fhame  to  him.  Gay.— A  particular  gripe  in  wreltling, 
called  a  Cornifh  hug. 

HUGE,  adj.  [from  hoogh,  Dut.  high;  or  from  hooch, 
Welfh,  a  hog.]  Vaft ;  immenfe. — This  fpace  of  earth  is 
fo  huge,  as  that  it  equalleth  in  greatnefs  not  only  Alia, 
Europe,  and  Africa,  but  America.  Abbot. — Very  great : 

There  leviathan, 

Hugejl  of  living  creatures,  in  the  deep 
Stretch’d  like  a  promontory,  fleeps  or  fwims. 

And  feems  a  moving  land.  Milton. 

Great  even  to  deformity  or  terriblenefs : 

Through  forefts  huge,  and  long  untraveli’d  heaths, 

With  defolation  brown,  he  wanders  wafte.  Thomfon. 

HU'GELY,  adv.  Immenfely;  enormoufly: 

Who  cries  out  on  pride. 

That  can  therein  tax  an}'  private  party? 

Doth  it  not  flow  as  hugely  as  the  fea  ?  Shahefpeare. 

Greatly;  very  much. — I  am  hugely  bent  to  believe,  that 
whenever  you  concern  yourfelves.in  our  affairs,  it  is  for 
our  good.  Swift. 

HU'GENESS,  f.  Enormous  bulk;  greatnefs.  Utmoft 
extent.  Not  in  ufe. — My  mi  ft  refs  exceeds  in  goodnefs  the 
hugenefs  of  vour  unworthy  thinking.  Shahefpeare. 

HUG'GER-MUGGER,  f.  [corrupted  perhaps  from 
huger  mocker,  or  hug  in  the  dark.  Marcher  in  Danifh  is 
darknefs,  whence  our  murky.  It  is  written  by  fir  Thomas 
Moore,  holier  maker.  H6her,  in  Chaucer,  is  peevilh,  crofs- 
grained,  of  which  moher  may  only  be  a  ludicrous  redupli¬ 
cation.  Hooke  is'  likewife  in  German  a  corner,  and  noky 
is  in  Engliih  dark.]  Secrecy;  bye-place. — There’s  a  dii- 
tinction  betwixt  what’s  done  openly  and  bare-faced,  and 
a  thing  that’s  done  in  hugger-mugger,  under  the  leal  of 
lecrecy  and  concealment.  V Ef  range. 

But  if  I  can  but  find  them  out, 

Where’er  th’  in  hugger-mugger  lurk, 

I’ll  make  them  rue  their  handy  work.  Hudibras, 

KUG'GING,  f.  The  act  of  embracing;  a  fond  em¬ 
brace. 

HUGH,  [from  hawev ,  Teut.  to  cleave;1  or  hooch j  Belt?;, 
high.]  A  Chriftian  name. 

HUGH,  abbot  cf  Flavigny,  an  eminent  ecclefiaftical 
hiftorian,  born  in  1065.  When  young,  he  embraced  the 
nfonaftic  life  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Vannes,  at  Verdun;  and 
in  1085,  when  the  partilans  of  the  anti-pope  Guibert  and 
the  emperor  difperfed  the  members  of  that  community, 
together  with  other  monks,  he  took  refuge  at  the  monai- 
tery  of  FlaVigny,  in  the  diocefe  of  Autun.  Here  he  ac¬ 
quired  lb  much  efteem  and  refped,  that  upon  the  death 
of  the  abbot,  in  1097,  he  was  elected  to  that  dignity.  He 
5  X  was 
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was  the  author  of  Chronicon  Verclunenfc,  divided  into  two 
parts  ;  the  firft  of  which  contains  an  eqclefiaftical  iiiftory 
from  the  birth  of  Chfilt  to  the  ,c"lofe  of  the  tenth  century  ; 
and  the  fecond  a  continuation  of  the  lame  from  the  year 
1002  to  1 102. 

HUGH  de  Fleury,  a  learned  French  monk,  who  flou- 
ri tiled  about  the  , year  nao.  He’ embraced  the-ec.clefiafti- 
cal  life  in  the  abbey  of  Fleury,  and  rendered  himfelf  cele¬ 
brated  by  Ills  writing's,  which  are  held  in  much  efteem. 
He  was  the  author  of  Chronicon  Libris  VI.  ad  Ivonein  Carno- 
tenfem,  commencing  with  the  reign  of  Minus. king  of  the 
•AfTyrians,  and  terminating  with,  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Louis  the  Pious,  in.  840.  It  was  .firft  publilhed,  in  part, 
by  Bernard  Rottendorp,  at  Munlter,  in  1638  hand  was 
inferted  entire  in  the  Bibliotheca  Cafarea.  Part  of  it,  com- 
prifing-the  events  from  the  year  923  to  1034,  have  been 
ppbfiftred  by  Andrew  du  Chelae,  in  the  third  and  fourth 
volumes  of  his  Scriptor.  dc  Rebus  Franc.  He  was  alio  fhe 
author  of  Lib.  II.  de  regia  Potcjiate  et  facerdotali  Dignita'te,  ad 
Henrmim  Anglia' Rcgcm,  which  M.  Baluze  has  inferted  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  his  Mifcellanea. 

HUGH  of  Aliens,  a  learned  French  .prelate,  born  at 
Amiens,  educated  at  Laon,  and  made  prior  of  Cluny. 
Afterwards  he  came  to  England,  where  he  was  made  ab¬ 
bot  of  Reading;  from  which  fituation  he  was  removed  to 
his  native  country,  in  1130,  in  order  to  till  the  archiepif- 
copal  fee  of  Rouen;  over  which  he  prefided  till  his  death, 
iri  1164.  He  was  the  author  of  Three  Books  of  Inftruc- 
tion  to  his  clergy  againll  the  heretics  of  his  day,  which, 
with  two  of  his  Letters,  were  publilhed  l>y  father  d’Achery, 
at  the  end  of  The  Works'of  Guibert  de  Mogent.  He  was 
alfo  the  author  of  Seven  Dialogues  on  theological  quef- 
tions,  which  fathers  Martenne  and  Durand  have  inferted 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  their  Thefav.rus  Anecdotum  ;  and  of 
An  Explanation  of  the  Apoftle’s  Creed  and  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  and  other  pieces,  printed  in  the  ninth  volume  of 
their  Veterum  Scriptorum  amplijjima  CollcBio. 

HUGH  of  St.  Victor,  a  learned  ecclefiaftical  writer, 
born  near  Ypres,  in  Flanders,  about  the  year  1097.  When 
he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  entered  into  the  congre¬ 
gation  of  the  canons  regular  of  St.  Auguftine,  at  the  mo- 
naftery  of  St.  Viftor,  in  Paris,  where  he  fpent  the.  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life,  and  rofe  to  the  office  of  prior.  In 
1130  he  was  appointed  to  the  theological  chair,  which  he 
filled  with  diftinguilhed  reputation,  and  died  in  1 140, 
when  only  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Pie  was 
the  author  of  a  vaft  number  of  Commentaries  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  Scripture,  Moral  Homilies,  Dogmatical 
Treatiles,  Philofophical  and  Theological  DifTertations, 
Sermons,  Dialogues,  Divine  Offices,  Milcellaneous  Pieces, 
See.  They  were  collected  and  publilhed  in  3  vols.  folic,, 
at  Paris,  in  1526;  and  afterwards  at  Venice,  in  1588;  at 
Cologne,  in  1617  ;  and  at  Rouen,  in  1648. 

HUGH  of  St.  Charus,  a.  learned  French  cardinal, 
born  in  the  vicinity  of  Vienne,  in  Dauphine,  where  his 
parifh  church  was  dedicated  to  St.  Charus.  In  1225  he 
entered  into  the  Dominican  order  of  preaching  friars,  of 
which,  within  two  years,  he  was  appointed  provincial. 
Afterwards  he'  was  created  doctor  by  the  faculty  of  the 
Sorbonne,  and  was  fent-by  pope  Gregory  IX.  on  a  million 
to  Conftan.tinople,  to  attempt  bringing  about  an  union 
between  the  eaftern  and  the  weftern  churches.  After  his 
return  home,  pope  Innocent  IV.  created  him  a  cardinal  of 
the  Roman  church,' under  the  title’ of  St.  Sabina,  and 
employed  him  in  many  important  and  difficult  negotia¬ 
tions  ;  as  did  likewile  his  fuccdffor,  pope  Alexander  IV. 
Pie  died  at  Or.vieto,  in  1263  ;  whence,  in  the  following- 
year,  his  remains  were  transferred  to  Lyons.  He  wrote, 
1.  Commentaries  and  notes  on  the  whole  of  the  faefed 
Scriptures,  entitled  Pojli lice,  feu  Commentariola  juxta  qv.adru- 
plicem  Senfum  in  totum  Vetus  ac  Novum.  Tejlamenlum,  publilhed 
in  five,  fix,  and  eight,  volumes  folio,  at  Bafii,  in  1487, 
3498,  and  1504;  at  Venice,  in  1487,  and  in  1600;  at  Paris, 
in  1508,  1  5  ,  and  1548;  and  at  Cologne,  in  1621.  2.  A 

Commentary  on  the  Pfalms,  publiffied  at  Venice  in  1496, 
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but  under  the  borrowed  name  of  Alexander  de  Hales. 
3.  A  Commentary  on  the  Epiltles  and  Goi’pels  read  in  thfe 
Church,  printed  at  Paris  in  1506,  in  3  vols.  4to.  4.  A 
treatil’e  entitled  Speculum  Sacerdoium  &  Ecclefice,  publilhed 
at  Lyons  in.  1554.  5.  Sermons,  publilhed  at  Zwol,  in 

1479,  4to.  His  mofc  ufeful  work,'  however,  and  which 
will- ferve  to  eternize  hjs  memory,  is  the  Concordance  of 
the  Bible,’  of  which  lie  was  the  inventor,  and  in  drawing 
up  which  he  employed  many  monks  of  his  order.  .  It  was 
entitled  Concordantfi  major  Latinoruiii  Bibliorum,  pro  omnibus 
vpcibus  dcclinabilibus  in  tola  S.  Scripiura  repertis  ;  to  which 
Conrad  of  Halberftadt  added  the  indeclinable  words  about 
the  year  1290.  This  work  was  printed  at  Cologne  in 
1684.  He  alfo  left  behind  him  a  copy  of  the  whole  Bible, 
with  marginal  notes,  and  a  multitude  of  various  readings 
from  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  ancient  Latin,  manuferipts.  A 
complete  copy  of  thefe  various  readings  was  lodged  in 
the  library  of  the  Sorbonne,  at  Paris,  and  known,  by  the 
title  of  .Correbloriuni  Sorbonicum. 

HUGH  CAP.ET,  firft  king  of  France  of  the  third 
dynafty.  See  the  article  France,  vei.  vii.  p.  663. 

HUGHES  (John),  an  Englilh  poetical  writer,  born  in 
1677,  at  Marlborough,  in  Wiltlhire.  He  received  his  edu¬ 
cation  in  London,  and  was  a  ftudent  in  the  academy  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Rowe,  a  dilfenting  roinilter,  at  the- fame  time 
■with  Dr.  Watts,  Mr.  'Say,  and  others  who  arrived  at  emi¬ 
nence.  Pie  obtained  a  place  in  the  office  of  ordnance, 
and  was  .fecretary  to  various  cominilfions  for  purchasing 
lands  for  the  ufe  of  the  royal  docks.  Plis  employments 
under  government  induced  him  to  exercife  his  poetic  ta¬ 
lent  upon  public  topics;  and  he  publilhed,  in  1697,  a 
Poem  on  the  Treaty  of  Ryfwick;  in  1699  his  Court  of 
Neptune,  a  poem  on  the  return  of  king  William  from 
Holland  ;  and  in  1702,  at  the  death  of  that  king,  a  Pin¬ 
daric  ode,  entitled  Of  the  Houfe.  of  Naffavi.  Thefe  pieces 
gave  him  reputation ;  while  his  fentiments  rendered  him 
acceptable  to  the  whig  party,  and  connedted  him  with 
Addifon,  Steele,  and  other  perfons  of  diftindtion.  He 
employed  his  pen  likewile  in  various  prole  tranllations, 
and  was  one  of  the  writers  in  the  periodical  papers  of  the 
Tatler,  Spectator,  and  Guardian.  His  pure  morality  and 
literary  tafte  made  him  worthy  to  take  a  part  in  thefe 
works,  though  he  had  not  the  humour  and  vivacity  which 
are  requifite  for  handing  prominent  among  elfiayilis.  His 
tafte  for  mufic  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of 
feveral  eminent  compoiers,  and  led  him  to  write  many 
pieces  for  mufical  accompaniment.  Of  thefe,  were  an  ode 
performed  at  Stationers’-hall ;  fix  cantatas  fet  by  Dr.  Pe- 
pufeh;  and  an  opera  entitled  Calypfo  and  Teiemachus, 
let  by  Galliard,  and  intended  to  prove  that  the  Englilh 
language  was  as  capable  as  the  Italian  of  being  allied  to 
mufic.  This  lalt  was  much  fuperior  in  the  poetry  to  the 
Italian  operas ;  but,  for, want  of  being  fupported  by  the 
firft  fingers,  it  had  little  fuccels  on  the  ftage.  He  alfo 
wrote  a  mafque  entitled  Apollo  and  Daphne,  which  was 
fet  by  Dr.  Pepufch,  and  performed  at  Drury-lane.  In 
1715,  he  publilhed,  by  fubicription,  ah  edition  of  Spenler, 
by  which  he  gained  credit  as  an  elegant  critic,  though  he 
dilplayed  no  great  compafs  of  antiquarian  knovrledge. 
Soon  after  this  period  he  obtained  the  patronage  of  lord  - 
chancellor  Cowper,  who.raifed  him  to  an  eafy  competence 
by  the  appointment,  in  1717,  to  the  place  of  fecretary  to 
the  commilfions  of  the  peace.  A  decline  in  his  health 
interrupted  the  enjoj-ment  of  his  good  fortune,  but  did 
not  preclude  his  literary  exertions.  Under  great  bodily 
languor,  but  with  unabated  mental  faculties,  he  com- 
pofed  his  tragedy  of  The  Siege  of  Damafcus,  which  was 
b rough t  on  the  ftage  on  February  17,  1719-20,  on  which 
very  night  the  author  expired,  at  the  early  age  of  forty- 
three.  His  poems  were  collected  foon  after  his  death  by 
his  brother  jabez,  alfo  a  poet  and  a  lcholar.  In  1735,  u 
complete  collection  of  his  poems  and  dramatic  pieces, 
with  an  account  of  his  life,  was  publilhed  in  2  v.ols.  1  irao. 
by  his  brother-in-law  Wiliiam  Duncombe,  efq,  A  Col¬ 
lection  of  Letters  between  feveral  Perfons  of  Eminence, 
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in  2  vols.  nmo.,  .was  publilhed  in  1772,  to  which  the  cele-' 
brity  of  Hughes’s  narco  gave  the- leading  title,- though  his 
letters  are  comprised  within  the  firft  volume.  A  confider- 
able  proportion  of  them  are  written  to  earl  Cowper. 

HU'GHESBURG,  a  town  of  the  American  States,  in 
Northumberland  county,  Pennfylvania,  called  alfo  Cata- 
zoejfy,  being  lituated  at  the  mouth  of  Gataweffy ■  creek, 
twenty-five  miles  north-eaft  of  Sunbury ;  144  miles  north- 
weft  of  Philadelphia. 

HU'GO  (Charles-Louis),  a  learned  French  writer,  ca¬ 
non-regular  of  the  order  of  Premontre,  at  the  abbey  of 
Jovilliers ;  and  coadjutor  of  the  abbot  of  Etival,  in  1710. 
Afterwards  he  was  appointed  by  the  pope  abbot'-of  Fon¬ 
taine- Andre.  In  1722  he  quitted  this  abbey,  and  returned 
to  that  of  Etival,  to  fucceed  the  abbot  Godin.  As  he 
maintained-  that  his  church  was  exempt  from  epifcopal 
jurifdiction,  and  dependent  only  on  the  holy  fee,  he  be¬ 
came  involved  in  contefts  with  the  bifhop  of  Toul;  and 
he  gloried  in' the  perfeverance  and  fpirit  with  which  he 
defended  hinifelf,  in  Lorraifl  and  at  Rome,  orally  and  by 
writing,  and  in  having  been  repeatedly  profcribed  and 
exiled,  from  1725  to  1728,  without  -being  fhaken  by. the 
menaces  of  the  great,  or  in  the  leaft  degree  facrificing  his 
privileges.  In  the  year  laft  mentioned  the  pope,  by  way 
of  compenfating  him  for  his  fufferings,  honoured  him 
with  the  epifcopal  character,  by  nominating  him  bilhop 
of  Ptolemais.  He  died  at  his  abbey  in'  1739,  in  a  very  ad¬ 
vanced'  age.  He  was  the  author  of,  1 .  A  Refutation  of 
the  Syftern  of  the  Abbe  Faydit  relative  to  the  Dcftrine  of 
the  Trinity,  1699,  8vo.  2.  A  Criticifm  on  The  Hiftory 
of  the  Canons-regular,  a  work  written  by  father  Chaponel, 
1699,  i2ino.  3.  The  Life  of  St.  Norbert,  founder  of  the 
Order  of  Premontre,  1704,  4to.  4.  An  hiftorical  and  cri¬ 
tical  Treatife  on  the  Houle  of  Lorrain,  &c.  1711,  8vo. 
which  was  publilhed  under  the  borrowed  name  of  Balei- 
court,  and  pretendedly  printed  at  Berlin.  5.  The  Hiftory 
of  Mofes,  1698,  8vo.  6.  Sacra  Antiquitat.is  Monumenla  hif- 
torica,  dogmatica,  diplomalica,  &Sc.  Notis  illuffrata,  1725  and 
1731,  in  2  vols.  folio.  6.  Sacri.  &  Canonici  Ordinis  Pramon- 
Jiratcvf.s  Annales,  in  duas  Partes  diviji ,  Pars  prima ,  Monajte- 
ridlogiam,  Jive  fmguhrum  Ordinis  Msmaflcriorum  fingularem  hif- 
toriam  compleBens ,  1734  and  1736,  in  z  vols.  folio,  &c. 

HUGCVNIA,  f.  [fo  named  by  Linnaeus,  in  memory  of 
Auvujlus  Johannes  de  Hugo,  who  travelled  in  SwilFerland  with 
Haller  in  1732,  and  allilted  him  with  his  Herbarium.]  In 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  monadelphia, -order  decandria, 
natural  order-  of  coluvnniferre,  (malvacese,  ]-'</[■)  The 
generic  characters  are — Calyx:  periarithium  oue-leafed; 
fegments  ovate,  acute,  concave,  coriaceous,  permanent ; 
the  two  outer  ones  larger,  (five-leaved,  Gartner.)  Corolla: 
petals  five,  roundilh,  large,  emarginate,  fpreading,  nar¬ 
rowed  at  the  bafe,  fixed  at  the  bale  by  llender  claws  to 
the  little  pitcher  of  ftamens.  Stamina  :  filaments  ten,  awl- 
Ihaped,  equal,  fhorter  than  the  corolla,  connected  at  the 
bottom  into  a  little  pitcher ;  anther®  roundilli,  furrowed, 
incumbent.  Piftii-lum :  germ  roundilh ;  ftyles  five,  fili¬ 
form,  longer  than  the  ftamens  ;  ftigmas  capitate,  orbicu¬ 
lar,  flat.'.  Pericarpium : '  drupe  globular,  one-celled  ;  (a 
berried  drupe,  G.)  Seed  :  nut  globular,  deeply  ftriated, 
ten-celled ;  kernel's  obiong,  cotnprefied,  bowed  at  the 
back. — Ejjenlial Character.  Five-ftyled;  corolla  five-petalled ; 
drupe  with  a  Inflated  nut. 

Hugonia  rnyftax]  a  fingle  fpecies:  It  is  a  tree  with  an 
irregular  bark.  Branclilets  Ihort,  alternate,  fpreading, 
leafy  at  the  end.  Leaves  oval,  quite  entire,  fmooth,  pe¬ 
troled,  cluttered.  Flowers  feveral,  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  in  clutters,  white.  Tendrils  or  fpines  two  on 
each  of  the  branclilets,  Ihort,  rigid,  parallel  to  the  branches, 
below  the  leaves.  Perianthium  five-leaved.  Anther®  twin. 
Germ  ovate,  within  the  little  pitcher  formed  by  the  lower 
part  of  the  filaments.  The  fruit  is  a  berried,  fpherical, 
iucculent,  drupe;  the  flein  •  is  very  thin,  papery,  tough, 
white,  with  a  very  poliihed  (hining  furface,;  tlie  pulp  is 
•  Iucculent,  but  dilapuears  in  time;  the  flie'll  is  bony,  l'phe- 
rical,  deeply  ftriated,  and  ten -celled.  There  is  a.  fingle 
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oblong  feed  in  each  cell,  drawn  to  a  point  at  both  ends, 
arched  on  the  back,  thickilh,  fiat  on  the  fides,  wedge- 
form,  comprefted,  pale.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

HUGUENO'TE, /.  [French.]  A  kind  of  kettle  for  a 
ftove,  or  an  earthen  ftove  for  a  pot  to  boil  on.  Hence 
A  la  Huguenote,  in  cookery,  a  particular  way  of 
drefiing  eggs  with  gravy. 

HU'GUEMOTISM,  f.  The  profeffion  or  principles  of 
an  Huguenot. 

HU'GUENOTS,  [either  from  Hoc  nos  venimus,  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  firft  proteftation  of  the  apologetical  ora¬ 
tion  made  before  cardinal  Lotharingflus,  in  the  time  of 
Francis  II.  of  France  ;  or  from  Hugon,  a  gate  in  the  city 
of  Tours  where  they  aflembled  when  they  firft  ftirred;  or 
les  Guenots  de  Hujfe,  i.  e.  John  Hufs’s  imps.]  A  nickname 
given  by  the  papifts  in  France  to  the  proteftants.  The 
perfecution  which  they  underwent  has  fcarcely  its  parallel 
in  the  hiftory  of  religion  :  though  they  obtained  a  peace 
from  Henry  III.  in  1576,  it  was  only  of  ihort  continu¬ 
ance  ;  and  their  fufferings,  mitigated  by  the  famous  edict 
of  Nantes,  granted  to  them  in  1598  by  Henry  IV.  were 
again  renewed,  after  the  revocation  of  this  edict,  by  Louis 
XIV.  in  1685. 

HU'GY,  adj.  Vaft;  great;  huge.  Not  in  vfe. — This  hucy 
rock  one  finger’s  force  apparently  will  move.  Carcws  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Cornwall. 

HUI-YAO,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Tche-kiang:  twenty-two  miles  weft-north- 
weft  of  Ning-po. 

HUI'DE,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of  Chrif- 
tianfand  :  twenty  miles  eaft  of  Skeen. 

HUTDINGS,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  North  Sea,  near  the 
weft  coalt  of  Norway:  ten  miles  weft  of  Stavanger.  Lat. 
59.  3.  N.  Ion.  5.42.  E.  Greenwich. 

HUIL'LECOURT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Upper  Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton, 
in  the  diftrict  of  Bourmont:  three  miles  fouth-fouth-weft 
of  Bourmont. 

HUIS  (L’),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ain,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrifl  of  Belley; 
two  leagues  weft  of  Belley. 

HUI'SNE,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Sarte, 
near  le  Mans. 

HUISSEAU7,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Loiret,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Beaugency  :  three  leagues  weft  of  Orleans. 

HUIS'SEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Weftphalia,  and 
duchy  of  Cieves  :  ten  miles  north-north- weft  of  Cleves.. 

HUKE,  f.  \huque ,  Fr.J  A  cloak. — As  we  were  thus  in 
conference,  thefe  came  one  that  feemed  to  be  a  meflenger, 
in  a  rich  huhe.  Bacon. 

HUK'KOK,  a  city  of  Paleftine,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali;  iituated  upon  the  boundary  of  that  pro¬ 
vince.  JoJh.  xix.  34. 

HU'KOK,  or  IIel'kath.  See  Helkath. 

HUL'DAH,  [Heb.  the  world.]  The  name  6f  a  woman, 

HUL'DRICH  (John-James),  a  learned  Swifs  proteftant 
divine,  born  at  Zurich  in  1683.  After  receiving  a  libe¬ 
ral-education  in  his  native  city,  he  went  to  Bremen,  where 
he  attended  the  leftures  of  M.  Hafe  the  elder,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  Hebrew,  and  the 
rabbinical  writings.  From  Bremen  he  went  to  Holland, 
and  publilhed  there,  in  1705, .a  work- entitled  Sep/ier  Toledot 
Jefco ,  i.  e.  The  Hiftory.  of  Jefus  the  Nazarene.  It  is  a 
volume  in  quarto,  written  in  Hebrew,  accompanied  with 
a  Latin  verlion  and  notes  by  the  editor.  The  original  is 
a  life  of  Jefus  Chrift,  drawn  up  by  a  Jew,  and  replete 
with  the  moft  atrocious  calumnies.  Thele  the  editor  has 
abundantly  refuted  in  his  notes,  and  fpared  no  terms  of 
obloquy  in  order  to  hold  put  the  author  to  deteftation 
Upon  his  return  to  Zurich,  in  1706,  he  was  made  chaplain 
of  the  orphan-houfe  ;  and  four  years  afterwards  appointed 
profeflor  of  moral  Chriftianity  in  the  letter  college.  With 
this  appointment  was  afterwards  connected  the  profefibr- 
fliip  of  natural  law,  which  led  the  author  to  draw  up  A 
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Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Puffendorr  concerning  the 
D  nties  of  a  Man  and  a  Citizen.  He  died  in  1731,  aged 
forty-eight.  Betides  the  articles  above-mentioned,  lie  was 
the  author  of  Mifcellanca  Tigurind,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  and  a 
number  of  Sermons  in  the  German  language. 

KU'LET,  [from  hulttle,  „Fr.  a  fli^pherd’s  crook.]  A 
furriame. 

HUL'FENBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  on  the  Lower 
Rhine,  and  territory  of  Eichsfc-ld  :  eight  miles  fouth  of 
Duderltadt. 

HU'LIN  ROCKS,  or  The  Maids,  rocks  in  the  north 
channel  of  the  Irith  Sea,  fix  miles  from  the  coaft  of  An¬ 
trim.  Lat.  54.  57.  N.  Ion.  5.  37.  W.  Greenwich. 

HULK,  f  [hulcke,  Dut.  hulc,  Sax.]  The  body  of  a  (hip. 
— There’s  a  whole  merchant’s  venture  of  Bourdeaux  Huff 
in  him:  you  have  not  feen  a  hulk  better  Huffed  in  the 
hold.  Shakefpeare. — Any  thing  bulky  and  unwieldy.  This 
fenfe  is  lull  retained  in  the  north  : 

And  Harry  Monmouth’s  brawn,  the  hulk  fir  John, 

Is  prifoner  to  your  fon.  Shakefpeare. 

To  HULK,  v..n.  To  exenterate  ;  as,  to  hulk  a  hare. 
Ainfworth. 

HUL'KY,  adj.  Big  ;  bulky  ;  clumfy. 

HULL,  /.  [. hu/gan ,  Goth,  to  cover.]  The  hulk  or  inte¬ 
gument  of  any  thing;  the  outer  covering:  as,  the  hull  of 
a  nut  covers  the  fhell.  [Hulc,  Scottifli.]  The  body  of  a 
ill  ip  ;  the  hulk.  Hull  and  hulk  are  new  confounded  ;  but 
hulk  feems  originally  to  have  meant  not  merely  the  body 
or  hull,  but  a  whole  Ihip  of  burden,  heavy  and  bulky  : 

Deep  in  their  hulls  cur  deadly  bullets  light, 

And  through  the  yielding  planks  a  paflage  find.  Drydcn. 

To  HULL,  v.v.  To  float;  to  drive  to  and  fro  upon  the 
water  without  fails  or  rudder. — He  lock’d,  and  law  the 
ark  hull  on  the  flood.  Milton. 

HULL,  or  Kingston-ufon-Hull,  [ heulcn ,  Teut.  to 
howl,  from  the  noife  the  river  makes  when  it  meets  with 
the  fea.]  A  large  commercial  town  and  fea-port  in  the 
county  of  York,  diitant  ninety-feven  miles'eaft  from  Man- 
chefter,  forty  from  York,  and  173  north  from  London. 
It  'is  of  a  triangular  form,  the  longeft  fide  of  which  is  ir¬ 
regular,  and  compofed  of  the  rivers  Hull  and  Humber, 
from  which  the  town  is  called  Hull.  It  is  moll  admirably 
calculated  for  a  place  of  ftrength,  and  was  juftly  efteemed 
o  ,e  of  the  keys  'of  the  kingdom,  being  defended  on  the 
north-eaft  by  the  Hull,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  Humber; 
the  progreflion  and  confluence  of  the  two  rivers  (weeping 
round  to  the  extremities  of  the  (horfelt  (ides  of  the  trian¬ 
gle,  which  were  formerly  defended  by  a  ftrong  wall,  town- 
ditch,  raVnpart,  half-moons,  and  fecond  ditch.  In  1296, 
Edward  I.  on  his  return  from  his  famous  Scotch  expedi¬ 
tion  (in  which  he  had  a<51ed  as  the  arbitrator  between 
Bruce  and  Baliol),  was  fo  (truck  with  its  fituation,  that 
lie  built  the  town,  and  granted  a  charter  replete  with 
many  privileges, ■making  it  a  free  borough  under  the  ju- 
rildicfion  of  a  warden,  who  had  the  power  of  gaol-deli¬ 
very,  with  judgment  of  life  and  death,  fairs,  markets,-  See. 
In  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  changed  to  that  of  a  grand  bailiff,  as  a  more 
.honourable  jurifdiftion.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
llourilhed  William  de  la  Pole,  head  of  the  family  of  the 
.earls  and  dukes  of  Suffolk,  fo  famous  in  our  hiftory,  when 
the  government  was  again  changed  to  a  mayor  and  four 
bailiffs :  de  la  Pole  was  knighted,  and  made  the  firfc  mayor 
of  Hull,  in  1332.  In  1399,  when  Henry  IV.  landed  at 
Ravenfpurn  (now  loft  by  the  encroachment  of  the  fea),  he 
was  denied  entrance  into  the  town.  In  1440  (Henry  VI.) 
■the  town  was  erected  into  a  county,  comprifing  nine  vil¬ 
lages  in  the  environs;  the  government  was  again  changed, 
from  a  mayor  and  bailiffs,  to  a  mayor  and  twelve  aider- 
men,  with  a  fheriff  and  two  chamberlains,  as  it  continues 
at  this  day ;  fo  that  it  is  now  called  The  town  iftid  county 
of  the  town  of  Hull'.  Soon  after  this,  the  town  was  di¬ 
vided  into  wards.  In  1448,  Henry  VI.  viiited  Hull  5  and, 
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in  1460,  the  mayor,  Richard  Hanfon,  was  flain  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Wakefield,  fighting  for  the  houfe  of  Lancafter.  In 
1463,  the  town  was  vifited  and  garrifoned  by  Edward  IV. 
[being  encumbered  with  heavy  debts  by  the  civil  wars, 
infomuch  that  they  were  conftrained  to  fell  the  dead  off 
the  market-crofs.  In  1472  the  plague  fiwept  off  numbers 
of  the  inhabitants;  the  place ‘was  abandoned,  and  grafs 
grew  in  the  ftreetrs.  In  1536,  Hull  was  taken  by  the  re¬ 
bel  A-(ke;  alfo  by  another  party  of  rebels  in  1537;  and 
again  by  fir  Robert  Conftable,  in  whole  pofleffion  it  re¬ 
mained  a  month,  when  it  was  retaken,  and  he  was  hanged 
at  one  of  the  gates  of  the  town.  In  1637,  it  was  again 
afflicted  by  the  plague,  and  the  inhabitants  were  in  the' 
greateft  dangerof  being  ftarved  todeath.  In  1639,  Charles I. 
made  bis  firit  vifit  to  Hull,  and  met  with  a  loyal  recep¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  next  year  his  governor  was  received,  but 
refigned  to  the  mayor  foon  after.  In  1642,  the  attention 
of  the  king  and  parliament  was  engaged-on  the  acquifition 
of  Hull.  It  was  efteemed  of  great  consequence,  and  it 
was  the  opinion  of  many,  that  if  Charles  had  fe.cured  it 
(as  he  had  the  Tower  ot  London  and  garrifon  cf  Portf- 
mouth),  being  then  in  poffeffion  of  the  keys  of  the  king¬ 
dom  and  the  principal  magazines,  he  would  never  have 
been  fubdued ;  but,  Hotham  being  foon  after  received 
from  the  parliament,  he  abandoned  all  hopes  of  it ;  and, 
on  Sr.  George’s  day  the  fame  year,  fiSrFered  that  di (grace¬ 
ful  exchifion  at  BeVerley-gate.  After  a  variety  of  letters, 
memorials,  and  meflages,  between  the  king-  and  parlia¬ 
ment,  it  was- blockaded  by  the  former,  the  fluices  were 
pulled  up,  the  country  flooded  to  annoy  the  royal  army, 
by  which  immenfe  damage  was  done  to  the  inhabitants 
and  the  fuburbs,  and  various  attempts  to  gain  the  place 
by  negociation  were  made  by  the  royalilts.  On  Saturday 
September  2,  1643,  the  royal  army,  under  the  command 
of  William  Cavendiffi  duke  of  Newcaftle  (then  marquis), 
fat  down  before  Hull  and  invefted  it,  and  the  fiege  was 
carried  on  with  various  fuccefs  till  the  12th  of  Oftober 
following  (five  weeks  and  four  days),  when  it  was  railed, 
after  being  defended  with  great  bravery  by  lord  Fairfax. 
In  1643  the  Common  Prayer  was  burnt  in  the  market¬ 
place,  loon  after  which  the  plague  again  appeared. 

In  the  w'ar,  ended  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  fleets 
from  Hull  to  London  were  frequently  one  hundred  fail  ; 
fometimes,  including  the  other  creeks  in  the  Humber,  one 
hundred  and  fixty  fail  at  a  time;  and  to  Holland  their 
trade  was  fo  confiderable,  that  the  Dutch  always  employed 
two  men-of-war  to  convoy  the  merchant-fnips  to  and  from 
Hull,  and  thole  were  as  many  as  they  fent  to  London.  In 
a  word,  moft  of  the  trade  of  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Hudderf- 
field,  and  Halifax,  is  negociated  here.  All  the  lead-trade 
of  Derbyfhire  and  Nottinghamfhire,  from  Bawtry  wharf; 
the  butter  of  the  Eaft  and  North  Ridings  brought  down 
the  Oufe  from  York;  the  cheefe  down  the  Trent  from 
Stafford,  Warwick,  and  Cheibjre ;  and  the  corn  from  ail 
the  counties  adjacent,  are  (hipped  off  from  this  port.  By 
the  Oufe  it  trades  to  York,  Boroug’nbridge,  and  Rippon. 
By  the  Trent,  Idle,  Witham,  Don,  and  Derwent,  a  great 
trade  is  carried  on  to  Bawtry,  Gainfborougb,  Newark, 
Nottingham,  Derby,  and  Lichfield.  By  the  new  inland 
navigation  it  has  communication  with  the  rivers  Merfey, 
Dee,  Ribble,  Severn,  Thames;  Avon,  &c.  -which  naviga¬ 
tion,  including  its  windings,  extends  above  five  hundred 
miles  in  the  counties  of  Lancafter,  Weitmoreland,  Lei¬ 
cester,  Oxford,  Worcefter,  & c.  .The  firft  trade  that  en¬ 
riched  the  town  of  Hull  was  in  Iceland  filh,  dried  and 
hardened,  the  fame  that  is  called  fock-ffh,  becaufe  it  was 
carried  on  by  a  joint  ftock.  This  town  was  "famous  for 
its  good  government ;  and  thence  arofe  this  laying,  called 
the  beggars  and  vagrants’  litany,  From  Hell,  Hull,  and 
Hallifax,  good  Lord  deliver  us.  Hull,  for  the  levere 
chaltifement  they  met  with  there;  Hallifax,  for  a  law  in- 
ftanfly  beheading  with  an  engine  thofe  who  were  taken 
in  the  fact  of  ltealing  cloth,  without  any  further  legal 
proceedings,  being  probably  more  terrible  to  them  than 
Hell  itfelf. 
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The  improvements  made  within  the  laft  fifty  years  have 
entirely  altered  the  face  of  Hull,  particularly  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  a  dock  of  fuch  extent  that  eighty  ftiips  may  ride 
in  it  conveniently  and  fafely:  to  complete  fo  great  an  un¬ 
dertaking,  an  aft  of  parliament  was  obtained  in  1774.  By 
an  overfight,  occaiioned  by  a  combination  of  caufes,  the 
foie  property  and  management  of  the  dock  is  veiled  in  an 
incorporated  company,  wherein  the  corporation  have  no 
particular  jurifdiftion.  The  dock  is  under  the  care  and 
infpeftion  of  a  dock-mailer  and  other  officers.  The  town 
is  regularly  built,  well  paved,  and  the  llreets  broad  and 
handfome.  There  are  but  two  churches,  Trinity  and  St. 
Mary’s:  the  former  is  very  large,  in  which  is  a  fine  altar- 
piece  by  Parmentier.  The  town  lies  very  low;  and  was 
formerly  fubjeft  to  great  inundations;  but,  by  proper 
drains,  is  now  rendered  dry  and  healthy.  Here  is  a  very 
handfome  exchange,  where  the  merchants  from  foreign 
countries,  and  others  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
meet  as  at  London.  The  town  has  a  fine  free-fchool, 
founded  by  John  Alcock  biffiop  of  Worceller,  afterwards 
of  Ely,  who  was  born  at  Beverley,  but  chofe  to  extend  his 
liberalities  to  this  place.  Over  the  fchool  is  the  merchants’- 
hall.  Here  is  likewife  a  very  handfome  infirmary,  fup- 
ported  by  voluntary  fubfcription.  But  the  Trinity-houfe 
is  the  principal  glory  of  the  town.  It  is  a  corporation  of 
itfelf,  compofed  of  a  fociety  of  merchants.  It  was  begun 
by  voluntary  contribution  fbr  the  relief  of  dillreffed  and 
aged  feamen,  and  their  wives  and  widows  ;  but  was  after¬ 
wards  improved  by  the  government,  and  incorporated. 
They  have  a  good  revenue,  which  increafes  conllantlyby 
charities.  They  maintain  thirty  fillers  now  aftually  in  the 
houfe,  widows  of  feamen.  Hull  fends  two  members  to 
parliament.  Charles  II.  in  1667,  granted  the  town  two 
marts  a-year,  viz.  July  10,  and  December  10,  and  five  days 
after  each;  its  other  fair  is  Oftober  10.  It  has  capital 
markets  on  Tuefdays  and  Saturdays. 

HULL,  a  river  of  England,  in  the  county  of  York, 
which  runs  into  the  Humber  at  Hull. 

HULL,  a  town  of  the  American  States,  in  Suffolk  coun¬ 
ty,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Bofton  harbour,  Maffachufetts. 

HULE'ING,yi  The  aft  of  flripping  off  hulls  or  hufks. 

HUL'LOCK,yi  A  fea  term;  an  additional  fail  to  keep 
the  ffiip’s  head  to  the  fea  in  a  llorm. 

HUL'LY,  adj.  Siliquofe  ;  hufky.  Ainfuiorth. 

HULS,  a  town  of  Germany,  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and 
archbiffiopric  of  Cologn  :  two  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Kempen, 
and  thirty-five  north- weft  of  Cologn. 

HUL'SEMANN  (John),  a  learned  Lutheran  divine,  born 
at  Effen,  in  Friefland,  in  1602.  After  palling  through  dif¬ 
ferent  preparatory  fchools,  he  was  lent  to  purfue  his  aca¬ 
demical  ftudies  at  Roilcck  in  1621  ;  and  in  the  following 
year  was  removed  to  Wittemberg,  where  he  clofely  at¬ 
tended  the  ableii  profeflbrs  till  1627.  The  firft  public  poll 
in-  which  we  find  him,  is  that  of  the  theological  chair  in 
the  univerfity  of  Wittemberg,  which  he  occupied  for  fe- 
veral  years,  with  diftinguilhed  reputation.  In  1645,  be 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Lutheran  doftors  who  were 
Lent  to  the  celebrated  conference  at  Thorn,  called  the 
charitable  conference,  as  its  objeft  was  to  attempt  are-union 
between  the  Romifti,  Lutheran,  and  Reformed",  perfua- 
lions  :  but  which  ended,  like  many  fimilar  meetings,  in 
widening  the  differences  between  the  parties,  inftead  of 
terminating  them.  In  1651,  he  was  nominated  provoll, 
and  fienior  member  of  the  chapter  of  Naumburg;  in  1653 
received  into  the  decemvirate  of  the  academy  at  Leipfic  ; 
and  in  1657  made  canon  of  Meifien.  His  lalt  promotion 
was  to  the  luperintendeucy  of  the  churches  at  Leipfic. 
He  died  in  1661,  when  about  fifty-nine  years  of  age.  His 
principal  works  are,  1 .  Collegium  publicum  A n  1  i-papijlicu m . 
a.  BreviariumTkcologicum.  3.  Manuale  Cvnfejftonis  Augujlana. 
4.  CalviniJmus  irrtconciliabilis.  5.  Methodus  Concionandi .  6. 

Be  Auxiliis  Gratia.  7,  Exterfo  Breviarii  Theologici.  8.  A 
Relation  of  what  took  Place  in  the  Conference  at  Thorn, 
in  the  German  language.  ^ 

HUL'SIUS  (Anthony),  a  learned  preteftant  divine, born 
VOL.  X.  No.  674. 
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in  the  duchy  of  Berg  in  1615.  He  purfued  his'ftudies  at 
Wefel,  and  afterwards  at  Deventer,  where  he  diftinguilhed 
himfelf  by  the  extraordinary  proficiency  which  he  made 
in  oriental  literature.  For  the  purpofe  of  further  improve¬ 
ment,  he  vifited  England  and  France,  and  made  a  confi- 
derable  flay  at  Geneva.  In  1640  he  returned  to  Holland, 
and  four  years  afterwards  was  chofen  minifter  of  Breda, 
where  he  diligently  difeharged  the  duties  of  the  paftoral  of¬ 
fice  for  twenty-five  years.  In  1669  he  was  nominated  re¬ 
gent  of  the  Flemifti  college  at  Leyden;  which  fituation 
he  retained  in  conneftion  with  the  profeft'orlhips  of  di¬ 
vinity  and  the  oriental  tongues,  to  which  he  was  appointed 
in  1676.  He  died  in  1685,  in  the  feventieth  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  the  author  of  three  learned  works,  entitled,  1 . 
Thcologia.  Judaica,  1653,  4to.  2.  Opus  Catecheticum  didadico- 
polemicum,  1676.  3.  Non  Ens  Pra-adamiticum,  1656,  &c. 

HUL'SIUS  (Henry),  fon  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
Breda  in  1654.  He  commenced  his  academical  ftudies  at 
Duilburg  in  1667,  and  after  fix  years  removed  to  the  uni¬ 
verfity  of  Marpurg.  From  Marpurg  he  went  to  Leyden, 
and  thence  to  Harderwick,  where,  in  1679,  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  degree  of  doftor  of  divinity.  In  1681  he 
was  appointed  profeftor  of  divinity  at  Duilburg,  and  re¬ 
tained  that  fituation  tiil  his  death  in  1723,  when  about 
the  age  of  fixty-nine.  He  was  the  author  of,  1.  Sulamith , 
1683.  2 .  Summa  Thcologia,  1689.  3.  Dc  Principio  Credcndi, 

1688.  4.  Somnium,  1684.  5.  De  Vallibus  Prophetarum  Sacril. 
1693.  6.  Jura  Wilhelmi  III.  M.  Britan.  Regis.  7.  Verba 

Ithiel,  Vchal,  &  Lemuel,  1693.  8.  Commentarius  in  Lfraelis 

prifei  prarogativas  ac  Bona,  1713.  9.  Caufa  Dei,  1717.  10. 

Mclchifcdecus,  1706.  n.  Various  Differtations,  &c. 

HUL'SIUS  (Levinus),  a  native  of  Ghent,  and  by  pro- 
feffion  an  imperial  notary.  We  have  no  account  of  the 
time  either  of  his  birth  or  death,  and  only  learn  concern¬ 
ing  him,  that  he  refided  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  at  Nuremberg,  and  acquired  confiderable  eftimation 
by  the  following  works  :  1.  Tranfdvania,  Moldavia,  &  IVa- 
lachia,  Defcriptio,  1595,  4to.  2.  Chronologia  Rerum  manora- 
bilium  in  Hungaria,  Tranfdvania,  &c.  Gefarum,  ufque  ad  An¬ 
num  1597;  15  97.  3.  Defcriptio  ufus  Viator  is  &  Iluro/ogii  So¬ 
laris.  4.  De  Ufu  Quadrati  &  Quadrantis  Geometrici  ac  Chro- 
nologici.  5.  Injlrumenta  Mat/iematica,  410.  6.  Emblemata  Ani- 
verjaria  Academia  Altdorfina,  1597,  4to.  7.  Duodecim  Ccefa- 
rum,  at  LXIV.  ipforum  Uxorum  ac  Parentum  Effigies,  ex  an- 
tiquis  numifmatibus  JEri  incifie,  1596,  4to.  8.  Series  nu - 
mifmatum  Imperatorum  Romanorum,  a  Caio  Julio  Cafare  ad 
Rudolphum  II.  1603,  8vo.  The  two  laft-mentioned  works 
are  exceedingly  fcarce. 

HULST,  a  town  of  Flanders,  the  capital  of  four  offices, 
with  twelve  dependent  villages,  fituated  on  a  canal,  which 
communicates  with  the  Scheld :  it  is  fmall,  but  ancient, 
and  very  ftrong,  by  its  fituation  among  marffies,  aijcl  its 
fortifications.  It  was  feveral  times  taken  and  retaken  by 
the  Dutch  and  Spaniards,  during  their  wars  in  the  fix- 
teenth  century ;  and  finally  given  up  by  the  latter  at  the 
peace  of  Munfter,  concluded  in  1648.  In  the  year  1702, 
the  marquis  of  Bedmar,  commander-general  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  in  the  abfence  of  the  eleftor  of  Bavaria,  refolved  to 
attack  it,  and  gave  the  command  to  M.  de  Vauban,  lieu¬ 
tenant-general,  and  afterwards  marefchal  of  France:  but 
the  Hates,  having  received  advice  of  the  expedition,  fent 
in  a  number  ot  troops,  and  ordered  the  country  to  be  laid 
under  water;  which,  with  the  gallant  conduft  cf  the  go¬ 
vernor,  major-general  Deijem,  obliged  the  marquis  to  retire 
with  the  lofs  of  a  thoufand  men.  In  1747,  it  was  taken 
by  the  French,  under  the  command  of  comte  Lowendalil, 
being  lhamefully  given  up  by  la  Roque,  the  Dutch  go¬ 
vernor,  though  lie  knew  that  a  reinforcement  of  nine  bat¬ 
talions  was  coming  to  his  relief:  fixteen  miles  weft  of 
Antwerp,  ahd  fixteen  north-north-eaft  of  Ghent.  Lat. 
51.15.  N.  Ion.  2i.  34.  E.  Ferro. 

KUL'TROP,  a  town  of  Germany,  on  the  Lower  Rhine, 
and  kingdom  of  Weltplialia :  fix  miles  north-north-eaft  of 
Weis. 

HULT'-SCHIN,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
5  Y  Oppau  * 
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Oppaa :  eleven  miles  eaft  of  Troppau,  and  fix  weft  of 

Oderberg. 

IIULT'SIO,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in.  the  province  of 
Smaland  :  twenty-fix  miles  north  of  Wexio. 

RUI/VER,  f.  A  provincial  term  for  holly. — Save  hul- 
ver  and  thorn,  thereof  flail  forte  make.  TaJJir .. 

To  HUM,  v.  a.  \_komdan,  Dut.]  To  make  the  noife  of 
bees  : 

An  airy  nation  flew, 

Thick  as  the  humming  bees  that  hunt  the  golden  dew 
In  fummer’s  heat.  Dryden. 

To  make  an  inarticulate  and  buzzing  found  : 

I  think  he’ll  hear  me:  yet  to  bite  his  lip, 

And  hum  at  good  Cominius,  much  unhearts  me.  Shakefp. 
To  p.aufe  in  fpeaking,  and  fupply  the  interval  with  an  au¬ 
dible  emiflion  of  breath : 

Having  pump’d  up  all  his  wit, 

And  humm'd  upon  it,  thus  he  writ: 

I  ftill  acquieft, 

And  never  humm'd  and  haw’d  fedition, 

Nor  liraffied  treafpn.  Hudibras. 

To  make  a  dull  heavy  noife. — The  mufical  accents  of  the 
Indians  to  us  are  but  inarticulate  hummings ;  as  are  ours 
to  their  otherwife-tuned  organs.  Glanville. 

Still  hamming  on,  their  drowfy  courfe  they  keep, 

And  lafli’d  fo  long,  like  tops,  are  lafli’d  alleep.  Pope. 

To  ling  low.- — Hum  half  a  time.  Pope. — To  applaud.  Ap¬ 
probation  was  formerly  exprefied  in  public  allemblies  by 
a  hum. 

HUM,  f.  The  noife  of  bees  or  infefls  : 

Nor  undelightful  is  the  ceafelefs  hum 

To  him  w'ho  mules  through  the  woods  at  noon.  Thomfon. 

A  low  confufed  noife,  as  of  bultling  crowds  at  a  diftance : 
From  camp  to  camp,  thro’  the  foul  womb  of  night, 

The  hum  of  either  army  Hill  refounds.  Shakefpeare. 
Any  low  dull  noife : 

Who  fat  the  neareft,  by  the  words  o’ercome, 

Slept  fall:  the  diftant  nodded  to  the  hum.  Pope. 

A  paufe  with  an  inarticulate  found. — -Your  excufes  want 
fome  grains  to  make  ’em  current;  hum  and  ha  will  not  do 
the  bufinefs  Dryden. — In  Hudibras  it  feems  ufed  for  ham : 

And  though  his  countrymen  the  Huns 
Did  flew  their  meat  between  their  hums 
And  the  horfes’  backs  on  which  they  ftraddle. 

And  ev’ry  man  ate  up  his  laddie.  Hudibras. 

An  expreflion  of  applaufe. — You  hear  a  hum  in  the  right 
place.  SpeSalor. 

HUM,  inter jeH.  A  found  implying  doubt  and  delibera¬ 
tion  : 

Let  not  your  ears  defpife  the  heavieft  found 
That  ever  yet  they  heard. 

Hum!  I  guefs  at  it.  Shakefpeare. 

HU'MAN,  adj.  [from  humanus,  Lat.  humaiv,  Fr.]  Hav¬ 
ing  the  qualities  of  a  man.- — To  err  is  human- — to  forgive 
divine.— -It  will  never  be  alked  whether  he  be  a  gentle¬ 
man  born,  but  whether  he  be  a  human  creature  ?  Swift.— 
Belonging  to  a  man. — The  king  is  but  a  man  as  I  am ; 
the  violet  Ifneils  to  him  as  it  doth  to  me;  all  his  fenles 
have  but  human  conditions.  Shakefpeare. 

For  man  to  tell  how  human  life  began 

Is  hard;  for  who  hifnfelf  beginning  knew?  Milton. 

HU'MAN,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Brac- 
fciu  :  fifty-fix  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Braclau. 

HU'MAN,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Segef- 
tan  :  feventy-four  leagues  foutii-eall  of  Zareng. 

_  HUMA'NA  DE  TOMPIE'RES,  a  town  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  in  the  province  of  New  Mexico;  thirty-one  leagues 
iouth-fouth-eaft  of  Santa  Fe, 
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HUMAfNE,  adj.  [from  hum  nine,  Fr.]  Kind;  civil;  be¬ 
nevolent  ;  good-natured. — Love  of  others,  if  it  be  not 
fpent  upon  a  few,  doth  naturally  fpread  itfelf  towards 
many,  and  maketh  men  become  humane  and  charitable. 
Bacon. 

KUMA'NELY,  adv.  Kindly  ;  with  good-nature.- — If 
they  would  yield  us  the  fuperfiuity,  while  it  were  whole- 
fome,  we  might  guefs  they  relieved  'us  humanely.  Shakefp. 

HU'MANIST,  f.  [from  humanifle,  Fr.]  A  philologer  ; 
a.  grammarian  ;  a  term  ufed  in  the  fchools  of  Scotland. 
One  verfed  in  human  nature. — A  juft  naturalift,  or  huma- 
vif ,  who  knows  the  creature  Man,  and  judges  ofhis  growth 
and  improvement  in  fociety.  Shaftjbury . 

HUMAN'ITY,  f  \_humanite,  Fr.  from  humanitas,  Lat.] 
The  nature  of  man. — Look  to  thyfelf ;  reach  not  beyond' 
humanity.  Sidney. — Human  kind;  the  colleftive  body  of 
mankind. — If  he  can  untie  thole  knots,  he  is  able  to  teach 
all  humanity ,  and  will  do  well  to  oblige  mankind  by  his 
information.  Glanville. — Benevolence  ;  tendernefs. — All 
men  ought  to  maintain  peace  and  the  common  offices  of 
humanity  and  friendlhip  in  diverfity  of  opinions.  Locke. 

How  few,  like  thee,  enquire  the  wretched  out, 

And  court  the  offices  of  foft  humanity  ? 

Like  thee  referve  their  raiment  for  the  naked, 

Reach  out  their  bread  to  feed  the  crying  orphan, 

Or  mix  their  pitying  tears  with  thole  that  weep !  Rowe. 

Philology  ;  grammatical  ftudies.  In  Scotland,  humaniores 
litera. — If  then  we  may  fpend  fome  of  yong  yeares  in  ftu¬ 
dies  of  humanity ;  what  better  and  more  l  weet  ftudy  is  there 
for  a  young  man  than  poetrie  ?  Harrington. 

We  fometimes  find  examples  of  Humanity  among  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  that  would  refleft  ho¬ 
nour  on  perfons  of  the  moft  exalted  rank.  The  follow¬ 
ing  affords  an  inftance  of  filial  duty,  and  of  humanity, 
that  is  both  plealing  and  pre-eminent :  A  free  negro  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Chriftianburg,  being  involved  in  a 
debt  which  he  was  unable  to  pay,  acknowledged  to  his 
creditor  that  he  had  nothing  left  to  fatisfy  his  demand, 
except  his  own  perfon,  of  which  he  might  difpofe  as  he 
thought  fit  ;  the  latter  took  the  poor  fellow  at  iris  word, 
and  fold  him  to  the  Danes.  During  his  confinement  at 
the  fort,  where  he  was  fhut  up  with  other  Haves,  till  a  llup 
fhould  fail  for  the  plantations  in  the  Weft  Indies,  his  fon 
formed  the  affeflionate  and  noble  refolution  of  delivering 
him  from  flavery.  The  parental  tendernefs  of  the  old 
man,  who  chofe  rather  to  forfeit  his  own  liberty  and  en¬ 
dure  the  hardihips  of  perpetual  flavery  than  to  (ell  his 
child,  which,  by  the  laws  of  his  country,  he  might  have 
done,  prompted  the  latter  to  this  heroic  exertion  of  filial 
duty;  he  came  to  the  fort,  accompanied  by  fome  of  his 
relations,  and  infilled  on  being  accepted  inftead  of  his  fa¬ 
ther  ;  this  was  granted,  and  the  feene,  which  took  place 
on  their  meeting,  was  fucli  as  muft  have  melted  any  heart 
excepting  that  of  a  dealer  in  (laves  ;  it  was  the  conteft  cf 
the  nobleft  and  moft  benevolent  afFeftions  ;  the  father, 
with  grief  and  reluftance,  accepted  the  freedom  which 
was  forced  on  him,  and  the  generous  youth  l'urrendered 
his  limbs  to  the  chain,  with  apparent  pleafure.  This  in- 
terefiing  feene  being  reprefented  to  the  Danifti  governor, 
he  generoully  and  humanely  advanced  the  money  to  pay 
the  debt ;  on  which  the  young  man  was  releafed,  and  liap- 
pinefs  was  reltored  to  this  worthy  negro  family. 

To  HU'MANIZE,  v.a.  [from  knmanifery  Fr.]  To  lo f- 
ten ;  to  make  fufceptible  of  tendernefs  or  benevolence  : 

Here  will  I  paint  the  charaflers  of  woe, 

And  here  my  faithful  tears  in  Ihow’rs  (hall  flow, 

To  humanize  the  Hints  whereon  I  tread.  Wotton.  - 

HUMANKFND,  /  The  race  of  man;  mankind  : 

Bleft  with  a  tafte  exabt,  yet  unconfin’d; 

A  knowledge  both  of  books  and  humankind.  Pope. 

HU'MANLY,  adv.  After  the  notions  of  men  ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  power  of  men. — Thus  the  prelent  happy  prol- 
j  peels 
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peft  of  our  affairs,  humanly  fpeaking,  may  feem  to  promife. 
Atterbury. — Kindly  ;  with  good-nature.  This  is  now 
written  humanely : 

Though  leam’d,  well  bred  ;  and  though  well  bred,  fincere ; 
Modedly  bold,  and  humanly  I'evere.  Pope. 

HU'MANNESS,  f.  Humanity. 

HUMAR',  a  fmall  ifland  of  Arabia,  in  the  Red  Sea : 
one  league  north-welt  of  Loheia. 

HU'MAS,  an  American  Indian  village,  on  the  eafl  fide 
of  Miffiflippi  river  in  Louifiana,  fixty  miles  above  New  Or¬ 
leans.  The  Humas  were  formerly  a  conliderable  nation, 
but  about  the  year  1770  were  reduced  to  only  twenty-live 
warriors.  The  Alabamas,  whofe  villages  are  near  thofe  of 
the  Humas,  had,  at  the  above  period,  about  thirty  war¬ 
riors,  and  followed  the  French  here  when  they  abandoned 
the  poft  on  Alabama  river  in  1762.  The  Chetimachas 
have  about  twenty-feven  warriors. 

KUM'BER,  [humbpe,  Sax.  fb  called  from  its  hum¬ 
ming,  becaufe  its  waters  make  a  great  humming  at  the 
flowing  and  ebbing  of  the  tide,  Somner-,  or  of  hamm  and 
aber,  which  in  the  C.  Br.  fignifies  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
Lcland.]  A  river  of  England,  formed  by  the  Trent,  Oufe, 
Derwent,  and  feveral  other  dreams.  By  the  late  inland 
navigation,  it  has  a  communication  with  the  rivers  Mer- 
fey,  Dee,  Ribble,  Severn,  Thames,  Avon,  See.  which  na¬ 
vigation,  including  its  windings,  extends  above  five  hun¬ 
dred  miles,  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  York, 
Lancader,  Weflmoreland,  Chefler,  Stafibrd,  Warwick, 
Leiceder,  Oxford,  Worcelter.  It  divides  Yorkfliire  from 
Lincolnlhire,  and  falls  into  the  German  ocean  near  Hol- 
dernefs.  See  Canal  Navigation,  vol.  iii. 

HUM'BER,  a  river  of  Newfoundland,  which  empties 
into  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  through  the  Bay  of  Iflands. 

FIUM'BERT,  an  eminent  cardinal  of  the  Roman  church 
in  the  eleventh  century,  born  in  Lorrain,  and  embraced 
the  monadic  life  at  the  abbey  of  Moyenmoutier,  in  the 
diocefe  of  Toul,  in. 1015.  Here  he  acquired  fuch  reputa¬ 
tion  for  talents  a’nd  learning,  that  pope  Leo  IX.  fent  for 
him  into  Italy,  where  he  promoted  him  to  the  bilhopric 
of  the  White  Forelt.  About  the  year  1049  the  fame  pope 
raifed  him  to  the  purple,  and  fent  him  his  legate  to  Con- 
dantinople  in  1054.  He  died  about  the  year  1064.  He 
far  furpaded  all  the  Latins  both  in  the  vehemence  and 
learning  which  appeared  in  his  controverfial  writings 
againdthe  Greeks.  They  confid  of,  1.  Liber  adverfus  Ca¬ 
lumnies  Michaelis  Ccrularii,  &  Leonis  Achriaani  dc  Azymo,  & 
Jejunio  Sabbatorum.  2.  Refutatio  TraElatus  edili  contra  Lati¬ 
nos  a  Niceta  PeBorato.  3.  Commemoratio  corum,  qua  contra 
Michaelem  Cerulanuni  gejferunt  Apocriftarii  Apojlolica  Sedis 
Anno  1054.  4.  Epijlola  ad  omnes  Ecclefue  Catholic  <e  Filios. 

The  above  are  inferted  in  the  fixth  volume  of  Canifius  An¬ 
tique  LeBiones  ;  and  alfo  in  the  eighteenth  volume  of  the 
Bird.  Patr. 

HUM'BIRD,  f.  The  humming  bird. — We  call  the  wren 
the  lead  of  birds,  yet  our  own  plantations  have  fhowed 
one  far  lefs;  that  is,  the  humbird,  not  much  exceeding  a 
beetle.  Brown. — See  the  article  Trochilus. 

FIUM'BLE,  adj.-  [ humble ,  Fr.  from  humilis,  Lat.]  Not 
proud;  moded;  not  arrogant. — We  ihould  be  as  humble 
in  our  imperfections  and  fins,  as  Chrid  was  in  the  full- 
nefs  of  the  fpirit,  great  wifdom,  and  perfect  life.  Taylor. 

Ten  thoufand  trifles  light  as  thefe, 

Nor  can  my  rage  nor  anger  move  : 

She ’Ihould  be  humble  who  would  pleafe; 

And  Ihe  mud  fuffer,  who  can  love.  Prior. 

Low  ;  not  high  ;  not  great : 

Ah  !  prince,  had’d  thou  but  known  the  joys  which  dwell 
With  humbler  fortunes,  thou  wouldd  curfe  thy  royalty  !  Rowe. 

To  HUM'BLE,  v.  a.  To  make  humble ;  to  make  fub- 
miflive;  to  make  to  bow  down  with  humility. — Humble 
yourfelves  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  that  he  may 
exalt  you.  1  Pet.  v.  6. — Hezekiah  humbled  himfelf -for  the 
pride  of  his  heart.  2  Chron.—'To  crulh;  to  break;  to  lub- 
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due;  to  mortify.— -Men  that  make  a  kind  of  infult  upon 
fociety,  ought  to  be  humbled  as  difiurbers  of  the  public 
tranquillity.  Freeholder. 

Fortune  not  much  of  humbling  me  can  boad ; 

Though  double  tax’d,  how  little  have  I  lod!  Pope. 

To  make  to  condefcend. — This  would  not  be  to  conde¬ 
scend  to  their  capacities,  when  he  humbles  himfelf  to 
fpeak  to  them,  but  . to  lole  his  defign  in  fpeaking.  Locke. — 
To  bring  down  from  an  height.— In  procefs  of  time  the 
highed  mountains  may  be  humbled  into  valleys  ;  and  again, 
the  lowed  valleys  exalted  into  mountainsi  Hakewill. 

HUM  BLE-BEE,  f.  A  buzzing  wild  bee.  See  Bom- 
bvlius,  vol.  iii.  p.  165. 

HUM'BLE-MOUTFIED,  adj.  Mild;  meek: 

You're  meek  and  humble-mouthed-,  but  your  heart 
Is  cramm’d  with  arrogancy,  fpleen,  and  pride.  Shake/peare, 

HUM'BLE  PLANT,  /.  in  botany.  See  Mimosa. 
HUM'BLENESS,  f.  Humility;  abfence  of  pride : 

A  grain  of  glory,  mixed  with  humblenefs. 

Cures  both  a  fever  and  lethargicnefs.  Herbert. 

HUM'BLER,  f.  One  that  humbles  or  fubdues  himfelf 
or  others. 

HUM'BLES,  f.  Entrails  of  a  deer.  See  Umeles. 
HUM'BLESS, f.  Humblenefs;  humility.  Obfolete. 

And  with  meek  humble/s,  and  afflifted  mood. 

Pardon  for  thee,  and  grace  for  me,  intreat.  Spenfer. 

PIUM'BLING,  f.  The  aft  of  making  humble,  or  of 
mortifying  ;  an  aft  of  fubmiflion. 

HUM'BLY,  adv.  Without  pride  ;  with  humility  ;  mo- 
dedly  ;  with  timorous  modefiy  : 

In  midff  of  dangers,  fears,  and  death. 

Thy  goodnefs  I’ll  adore, 

And  praife  thee  for  thy  mercies  pad, 

And  humbly  hope  for  more.  Addifon. 

Without  height ;  without  elevation. 

HUM'DRUM,  adj.  [from  hum  drone,  or  humming  drone.] 
Dull  ;  dronifli  ;  ltupid  : 

Shall  we,  quoth  flie,  dand  dill,  humdrum, 

And  fee  flout  Bruin  all  alone, 

By  numbers  bafely  overthrown  T  Hudibras. 

HUMBOLD'TIA,  f.  [from  Humbold,  a  learned  che- 
mifl.]  In. botany, .  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria,  order 
monogynia.  Generic  eftential  characters — Calyx  four- 
parted  ;  petals  five;  legume  oblong,  comprefled. 

Humboldtia  laurifolia,  a  Angle  fpecies.  It  is  a  tree  with 
jointed  flexuous  branches  ;  leaves  pinnate  ;  Aipules  dou¬ 
ble  ;  racemes  axillary,  folitary,  or  in  pairs,  many-flower¬ 
ed.  Inhabits  Ceylon. 

HUME  (David,)  a  much -celebrated  hidorian  and  philo- 
fopher,  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1711.  lie  was  the  younged 
fon  of  a  gentleman  of  good  family,  but  not  opulent;  and, 
lofing  his  father  in  his  infancy,  was  brought  up  under  the 
care  of  his  mother.  Fie  early  difplayed  a  great  love  for 
literature,  which  became  his  predominant  paliion;  but  he 
could  not  confine  himfelf  to  the  purfuits  of  any  particular 
profeffion,  and  fpent  his  time  in  the  ltudies  of  philofophy 
and  general  learning.  As  his  flender  patrimony  did  not 
permit  him  to  follow  his  inclinations  with  freedom  at 
home,  he  went  to  France  with  the  intention  of  profecut- 
ing  his  literary  purfuits  in  an  unknown  retreat,  reloivinp- 
to  fupply  by  economy  his  pecuniary  deficiencies.  He  re- 
fided  firft  at  Rheims,  but  chiefly  at  La  Fieche  in  Anjou, 
and  paffed  three  years  very  agreeably  in  that  kingdom. 

In  1737  he  came  to  London,  and  in  the  end  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  publifhed  his  Treatife  on  Human  Nature,, 
which  he  had  compofed  during  his  refidence  in  France. 
Immediately  afterwards,  he  went  to  Scotland  to  his  mo¬ 
ther  and  elder  brother,  who  was  refining  upon  and  im¬ 
proving  his  paternal  edate.  His  literary  fame,  however,, 
received  a  I'evere  mortification  from  the  negleft  attending 
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his  firft  publication,  which  excited  not  the  fmalleft  no¬ 
tice.  He  was  not,  however,  difcouraged,  but  proceeded 
in  his  courfe  of  ftudies,  and  in  174.2  printed  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Effays,  moral,  political,  and  literary.  The  more 
popular  and  familiar  form  of  this  work,  with  the  elegance 
of  its  ftyle,  caufed  it  to  be  favourably  received,  and  made 
him  amends  for  his  former  difappointment.  In  1745  lie 
received  an  invitation  from  the  marquis  of  Annandale  to 
come  and  live, with  him  in  England.  The  family  of  that 
nobleman  were  alfo  defirous  that  he  fhould  be  put  under 
Mr.  Hume’s  direction,  and  the  connection  lafted  for  a 
twelvemonth.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  ftood  candi¬ 
date  for  the  profeiforfhip  of  moral  philofophy  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  powerfully  fupported  by 
the  interell  of  fome  perfons  of  rank.  The  prefbytery, 
however,  exercifed  their  authority  againft  him,  as  one 
whole  principles  they  thought  inimical  to  the  eftablifhed 
religion. 

In  1746,  general  St.  Clair  nominated  him  his  fecretary 
in  an  expedition  defigned  for  Canada,  but  which  ended 
in  an  attack  only  upon  the  French  coaft.  In  1747  he  at¬ 
tended  the  general,  in  the  fame  ftation,  upon  a  military 
embaffy  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Turin.  Thefe  two 
years  palled  away  agreeably,  and  increafed  his  knowledge 
of  the  world,  as  well  as  his  little  Itock  of  fortunec  On 
his  return  he  went  into  Scotland,  and  lived  two  years 
with  his  brother  in  the  country,  occupied  in  preparing 
new  matter  for  the  prefs.  But,  finding  a  metropolis  the 
fcene  for  a  proper  man  of  letters,  he  removed  in  1751 
from  his  brother’s  houle  to  Edinburgh ;  and  there,  in  1752, 
publilhed  his  Political  Difcourfes,  which  were  received 
with  approbation.  In  the  fame  year  his  Enquiry  con¬ 
cerning  the  Principles  of  Morals  was  publilhed  in  Lon¬ 
don,  a  work  which  he  has  pronounced  to  be,  in  his  own 
opinion,  of  all  his  writings  of  every  kind  “incomparably 
the  beft.”  It  had,  however,  the  fate  of  molt  ingenious 
fpeculations  which  do  not  point  to  practical  utility ;  it 
met  with  little  notice.  He  obtained,  in  1752,  the  agree¬ 
able  appointment  of  librarian  to  the  faculty  of  advocates 
in  Edinburgh,  a  place  of  little  pecuniary  emolument,  but 
affording  the  command  of  a  large  and  curious  collection 
of  books.  It  was  this  circumltance  which  feems  firlt  to 
have  infpired  him  with  the  idea  of  becoming  an  hiltorical 
writer,  as  it  was  probably  his  local  fituation  which  fug- 
gelted  as  his  firlt  fubjeft  the  “Hiftory  of  England  under 
the  Houfe  of  Stuart.”  A  quarto  volume  of  this  work, 
containing  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  appeared 
in  1754  ;  and,  contrary  to  his  fanghine  expectations,  was 
aflaiied  by  all  parties  with  one  “  cry  of  reproach,  difap- 
probation,  and  even  deteltation.”  The  real'on  that  he  af- 
ligns  for  this  reception,  that  “  he  had  prefumed  to  Ihea  a 
generous  tear  for  the  fate  of  Charles  I.  and  the  earl  of 
Strafford,”  could  not  have  operated  upon  all  the  dalles  of 
Ins  cenfurers  ;  but  his  undifguifed  contempt  for  all  reli¬ 
gion,  of  which  he  recognifes  but  two  fpecies,  fuperltition 
and  enthufiafm,  together  with  that  impartiality  which 
made  him  freely  expofe  the  faults  of  all  parties,  would 
naturally  unite  againft  him  perfons  of  the  moll  oppoiite 
principles.  His  constitutional  tranquillity,  however,  re¬ 
turned,  and  he  proceeded  in  his  talk.  In  the  interval,  he 
publilhed  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Religion,  with  fome  other 
pieces,  which  did  not  excite  the  attention  he  feems  to  have 
expected. 

The  fecond  volume  of  his  Hiftory  of  England,  com¬ 
piling  the  period  from  the  death  of  Charles  I.  to  the  re¬ 
volution,  appeared  in  1756,  and  was  better  received  than 
the  firft  had  been.  He  was  now  encouraged  to  take  a 
wider  range  of  Englilh  hiftory,  and  in  1759  he  publilhed 
his  Hiftory  of  the  Houfe  of  Tudor.  This,  he  fays,  ex¬ 
cited  a  clamour  againft  him  almoft  equal  to  that  attend¬ 
ing  the  firft  volume.  His  reputation  as  an  hiftorian,  how¬ 
ever,  continued  to  gain  ground  ;  lo  that  he  was  induced 
to  go  back  to  the  earlier  periods,  and  write  down  to  the 
point  of  time  at  which  his  laft  work  had  commenced. 
Thefe  two  additional  volumes  appeared  in  1761,  and  his 


Hiftory  of  England  thenceforth  became  a  ftandard  book, 
read  by  all,  at  home  and  abroad,  who  wilhed  to  take  a 
compendious  and  interefting  view  of  Englilh  affairs.  It 
is  generally  allowed,  that  his  refearches  into  the  origin  of 
the  Englilh  conftitution  are  not  remarkable  for  depth  or 
accuracy,  and  that  he  has  too  readily  admitted  the  idea 
that  the  liberties  of  the  country  are  of  modern  date,  and 
were  fo  many  forced  concellions  from  the  lovereigns.  His 
ftyle,  however,  is  clear,  lively,  eloquent,  always  agreeable, 
but  fometimes  carelefs  and  incorreft.  The  copy-money 
obtained  for  thefe  works,  joined  to  a  confiderable  penfion 
granted  him  by  the  crown  as  a  literary  man,  through  the 
influence  of  lord  Bute,  had  now  fecured  him  an  independ¬ 
ence,  with  which  it  was  his  intention  to  live  retired  in 
his  native  country;  but  in  1763  he  received  an  unex- 
pefted  invitation  from  the  earl  of  Hertford,  to  attend  him 
on  his  embaffy  to  Paris,  with  the  near  pro  Ip  eft  of  the  fe- 
cretaryfnip  to  the  embaffy.  This  was  an  offer  too  flatter¬ 
ing  to  be  refilled.  He  accompanied  that  nobleman,  and 
received  the  expefted  appointment  at  Paris.  His  charac¬ 
ter  as  a  writer  and  a  philofopher  was  well  known  in  that 
capital,  and  procured  him  an  excefs  of  attention  and  ci¬ 
vility,  which  might  have  turned  the  head  of  a  lefs  fedate 
perfon.  Not  only  the  men  of  letters,  but  men  of  rank, 
and  efpecially  ladies  of  quality,  vied  with  each  other 
in  the  compliments  paid  him.  This  fituation  could  not 
fail  of  being  delightful  to  one  who  was  fond  of  refined  fo- 
ciety,  and  fomewhat  vain  of  literary  reputation.  He  re¬ 
mained  as  charge  d'affaires  after  the  departure  oflord  Hert¬ 
ford  in  1765,  and  did  not  return  to  England  till  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1766. 

Mr.  Hume  had  now  acquired  a  relilh  for  public  lif$  and 
its  advantages,  that  caufed  him,  in  1767,  to  accept  the  poll 
of  under-fecretary  of  Hate,  offered  to  him  by  general  Con¬ 
way,  which  he  held  till  the  refignation  of  that  minifter  in 
1769.  He  then  made  a  final  retreat  to  Edinburgh,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  enjoy  a  comfortable  old  age  by  means  of  the 
Inends,  reputation,  and  opulence,  he  now  polfelfed.  In 
that  literary  metropolis  he  drew  round  himfelf  a  chofen 
circle  of  Ratable  affociates,  with  whom  he  lived  upon  eafy 
and  familiar  terms,  generally  admired  and  refpefted,  even 
by  thole  whole  profeffion  neceffarily  occalioned  a  referve 
in  their  communication  with  him.  In  the  fpring  of  1775 
he  was  attacked  with  a  diforder  in  his  bowels,  which  at 
firft  caufed  no  alarm,  but  whicliv  by  its  continuance,  at 
length  declared  itfelf  incurable.  This  is  the  idea  he  him¬ 
felf  gives  of  it  in  a  Iketch  of  his  life,  written  April,  1776  3 
and  with  fuch  tranquillity  did  he  furvey  his  approaching 
end,  that  his  habitual  gaiety  was  not  in  the  leaft  impaired 
by  the  profpeft.  With  little  bodily  pain,  and  no  mental 
decline,-  he  gradually  funk  into  a  Hate  of  exhaullion, 
which  carried  him  off  on  Auguft  25,  1776,  in  his  fixty- 
fifth  year.  “He’died,”  fays  his  phyfician,  Dr.  Black,  “an 
fuch  a  happy  compofure  of  mind,  that  nothing  could  ex¬ 
ceed  it.”  His  intimate  friend,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Adam 
Smith,  thus  fums  up  his  character.  Hume  was  one  “con¬ 
cerning  whofe  philofophical  opinions  men  will,  no  doubt, 
judge  varioully,  every  one  approving  or  condemning  them, 
according  as  they  happen  to  coincide  or  difagree  with  his 
own  ;  but  concerning  whofe  charafter  and  conduft  there 
can  fcarcely  be  a  difference  of  opinion.  TIis  temper,  in¬ 
deed,  feerned  to  be  more  happily  balanced,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  fuch  an  expreffion,  than  that  perhaps  of  any  other 
man  I  have  ever  known.  Even  in  the  loweft  Hate  of  his 
fortune,  his  great  and  neceflary  frugality  never  hindered 
him  from  exercifing,  upon  proper  occafions,  afts  both  of 
charity  and  generality.  It  was  a  frugality  founded,  not 
upon  avarice,  but  upon  the  love  of  independence.  His 
conllant  pleafantry  was  the  genuine  effufion  of  good¬ 
nature  and  good-humour,  tempered  with  delicacy  and 
modelty,  and  without  even  the  llightell  tinfture  of  ma¬ 
lignity.  That  gaiety  of  temper,  fo  agreeable  in  Society, 
but  which  is  fo  often  accompanied  with  frivolous  and  lu- 
perficial  qualities,  was  in  him  certainly  attended  with  the 
moll  fevere  application,  the  moll  extenfive  learning,  the 
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greateli  depth  of  thought,  and- a  capacity  in' every  re  Ip  eft 
the  molt  comprehenlive.  Upon  the.  whole,  I  have  always 
confidered  him,  both  in  his  life-time  and  lince  his  death, 
as  approaching  as  nearly  to  the  idea  of  a  perfectly  wile 
and  virtuous  man,  as  perhaps  the  nature  of  human  frailty 
'  will  permit.” 

After  his  death,  in  1779,  were  publilhed  his  Dialogues 
concerning  Natural  Religion,  8vo.  a  performance  at  lealt 
equal  in  elegance,  acutenefs,  and  ingenuity,  to  any  of  his 
preceding  works.  Its  general  tendency  is  to  favour  fcep- 
ticifm,  though  an  apparent  preponderance  is  given  to  the 
arguments  for  pure  theifin.  In  1783  appeared  Eflays  on 
Suicide,  in  his  name,  which  contain  fome  of  his  molt  ob¬ 
noxious  principles  in  the  groffeft  form. 

Of  his  Hiltory  of  England,  w,e  have  the  following  ge¬ 
nuine  character,  given  by  th,e  author  of  “  Hints  for  a 
young Princels,” publillied in  1805.  “Hume’s  finely-paii  t- 
ed  characters  of  Alfred  and  Elizabeth  Ihould  be  engraved 
on  the  heart  of  every  fovereign.  His  political  prejudices 
do  not  ltrikingly  appear  till  the  elfablilhment  of  the 
houfe  of  Stuart,  nor  his  religious  antipathies  till  about 
the  diltant  dawn  of  the  reformation  under  Henry  V.  From 
that  period  to  its  full  eftablifhment,  he  is  perhaps  more 
dangerous,  becaufe  lels  oltenlibly  daring,  than  fome  other 
infidel  hiftorians.  It  is  a  ferpent  under  a  bed  of  rofes. 
He  does  not  (in  his  Hijlory  at  lealt)  fo  much  ridicule  reli¬ 
gion  liimfelf,  as  invite  others  to  ridicule  it.  There  is  a 
fedatenefs  in  his  manner  which  impofes  ;  a  Hy  gravity  in 
liis  fcepticifm,  which  puts  the  reader  more  oft  his  guard, 
than  the  vehemence  of  cenfure,  or  the  levity  of  wit ;  for 
we  are  always  ]els_difpofed  to  lufpeft  a  man  who  is  too 
wife  to  appear  angry.  That  lame  wifdom  makes  him  too 
correct  to  invent  calumnies,  but  it  does  not  prelerve  him 
from  doing  what  is  fcarcely  lels  dilingenuous.  He  im¬ 
plicitly  adopts  thfc  injurious  relations  of  thofe  annalifts 
who  were  molt  hoftile  to  the  reformed  faith  ;  though  he 
mult  have  known  their  accounts  to  be  aggravated  and 
difcoloured,  if  not  abfolutely  invented.  He  thus  makes 
others  refponfible  for  the  worft  things  he  alferts,  and 
fpreads  the  mifehief,  without  avowing  the  malignity. 
When  he  fpeaks  from  liimfelf,  the  fneer  is  fo  cool,  the 
irony  fo  fober,  the  contempt  fo  dilcreet,  the  moderation 
fo  infidious,  the  difference  between  Popilh  bigotiy  and 
Proteftant  firmnefs,  between  the  fury  of  the  perfecutor 
and  the  rel'olution  of  the  martyr,  fo  little  marked ;  the 
diftinftions  between  intolerant  phrenfy  and  heroic  zeal 
fo  melted  into  each  other,  that,  though  he  contrives  to 
make  the  reader  feel  fome  indignation  at  the  tyrant,  he 
never  leads  him  to  feel  any  reverence  for  the  lufFerer.  He 
aferibes  fuch  a  llender  1’uperiority  to  one  religious  lyltem 
above  another,  that  the  young  reader,  who  does  not  come 
to  the  perufal  with  his  principles  formed,  will  be  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  thinking  that  the  reformation  was  really  not  worth 
contending  for.  But,  in  nothing  is  the  Ikill  of  this  ac- 
complilhed  fophilt  more  apparent  than  in  the  artful  way 
in  which  he  piques  his  readers  into  a  conformity  with  his 
own  views  concerning  religion.  Human  pride,  he  knew, 
naturally  likes  to  range  itfelf  on  the  fide  of  ability.  He, 
therefore,  lkilfully  works  on  this  palfion,  by  treating  with 
a  fort  of  contemptuous  fuperiority,  as  weak  and  credulous, 
men,  all  whom  he  reprelents  as  being  under  the  religious 
delulion.” 

HUME,  a  town  of  the  American  States,  in  the  Hate  of 
South  Carolina  :  twelve  miles  foutli-fouth-wdl  of  George 
Town. 

To  HUMECT',  or  Humect'ate,  v.  a.  [ humeBo ,  Lat. 
from  humeficr,  Fr.]  To  wet;  to  moiften. — -The  Nile  and 
Niger  do  not  only  moiften  and  contemperate  the  air  by 
their,  exhalations,  but  refrelh  and  humekale  the  earth  by  ' 
their  annual  inundations.  Brown. 

HUMECT AN'TICS,  J.  [from  humeBo,  to  make  moift.] 
Medicines  which  foften  and  make  moift  the  folids  of  the 
body. 

HU  M  E  C  T  A  T  I O  N ,  f  [ huyrieBatim ,  Fr.  from  humec¬ 
tate .]  The  aft  of  wetting;  moiltening.— That  which  is 
Voe.X.  No.  675.  . 
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concreted  by  exliccations  or  exprelTion  of  humidity,  wiil 
be  refolved  by  humeBation,  as  earth  and  clay.  Brown. 

HU'MERAL,  adj.  Jmmemt,  Fr.  front  humerus ,  Eat.] 
Belonging  to  the  llioulder. — The  largeft  crooked  needle 
Ihould  be  ufed,  with  a  ligature,  in  taking  up  the  humeral 
arteries  in  amputation.  Sharp. 

LIU'MERUS,  [from  u^oc,  Gr.  or  nuN  hamak,  Heb.  quad 
hamerus.~\  The  llioulder ;  the  part  which  conuefts  the  arm  -•  * 
to  the  body. 

HUMES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Up¬ 
per  Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Langres  :  one  league  north  of  Langres.. 

HUM'FRE,  a  cape  on  the  eaft  coalt  of  the  ifland,  of 
Guernfey  :  half  a  mile  fouth  of  Cornet-caftle. 

HUM'FREY,  [of  home,  and  pjta&e,  Sax.  peace;  one 
who  makes  peace  at  home.]  AChriftian  name. 

HUMICUBA'TION,  f.  \_humi  and  cubo,  Lat.]  The  aft 
of  lying  on  the  ground. — Falling  and  fackcloth,  and  allies 
and  tears,  and  humicubations ,  ufed  to  be  companions  of  re¬ 
pentance.  Br am  hall. 

HU'MID,  adj.  Jntmide,  Fr.  humidus,  Lat.]  Wet;  moift; 
watery : 

Iris  there,  with  humid  bow, 

AVaters  the  odorous  banks  that  blow 
Flowers  of  more  mingled  hue 

Than  her  purpled  fcaif  can  fhow.  Milton. 

IIUMID'ITY,  f.  \jiumidite,  Fr.  from  humid. ]  That  ' 
quality  which  we  call  moilture,  or  the  power  of  wetting- 
other  bodies.  It  differs  very  much  from  fluidity,  depend¬ 
ing  altogether  on  the  congruity  of  the  component  parti¬ 
cles  of  any  liquor  to  the  pores  or  furfaces  of  fuch  parti¬ 
cular  bodies  as  it  is  capable  of  adhering  to.  Thus  quick- 
filver  is  not  a  moift  liquor,  in  refpect  to  our  hands  or 
clothes,  and  many  other  things  it  will  not  (tick  to;  but 
it  may  be  called  fo  in  reference  to -gold,  tin,  or  lead,  to 
whofe  furfaces  it  will  prefently  adhere.  And  even  water 
itfelf,  that  wets  almoft  every  tiling,  and  is  the  great  ftand- 
ard  of  humidity,  is  not  capable  of  wetting  every  thing;  for  * 
it  Hands  and  runs  eafily  off  in  globular  drops  on  the  leaves 
of  cabbages  and  many  other  plants;  and  it  will  not  wet 
the  feathers  of  ducks,  fwan-s,  or  other  water-fowl; 

HUMIF'EROUS,  adj.  [from  humus,  Lat.  the  moift  earth, 
and  ftro,  to  bring.]  Producing  moifture.  Bailey. 

HUMIF'IC,  adj.  \_humus,  Lat.  moilt  ground,  and  facio , 
to  make.]  Moiftening,  caufing  dampnels.  Scott > 
HUMILIATION,  J.  [French.]  Delcent  from  great- 
nefs  ;  aft  of  humility  : 

Thy  humiliation  (hall  exalt. 

With  thee  thy  manhood  alfo  to  this  throne.  Milton. 
Mortification  ;  external  expreffion  of  fin  and  unwortlii- 
nefs. — The  doftrine  John  preached  was  humiliation  and  re¬ 
pentance.  Brown. — Abatement  of  pride. — It  may  ferve  for 
a  lelTon  of  humiliation,  to  behold  the  habits  and  pafflons  of 
men  trampling  over  intereft,  friendfiiip,  honour,  and  then- 
own  perfonal  iafety,  as  well  as  that  of  their  country.  Swift-. 

HUMILIA'TI,  a  congregation  of  religious  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  eftablilhed  by  fome  Milanel’e  on  their  re- 
leafe  from  prifon,  where  they  had  been  confined  under 
the  emperor  Conrad,  or,  as  others  lay,  under  Frederic  I. 
in  11.62.  This  order,  which  acquired  great  wealth,  and 
had  no  lefs  than  ninety  monafteries,  was  abolilhed  by 
pope  Pius  V.  in  1570. 

HUMILTPY,  f.  [ humilitc ,  Fr.]  Freedom  from  pride; 
modefty;  not  arrogance. — When  we  make  prorefiion 
of  our  faith,  we  itand  ;  when  we  acknowledge  our 
fins,  or  leek  unto  God  for  favour,  we  fall  down ;  becaufe 
the  geftnre  of  conftancy  becometh  us  belt  in  the  one,  in 
the  other  the  behaviour  of  humility.  Hooker. — What  the 
height  of  a  king  tempteth  to  revenge,  the  humility  of  a- 
Chriltian  teacheth  to -forgive.  King  Charles. 

There  are  fome  that  ufe 
Humility  to  ferve  their  pride,  and  feem 
Humble,  upon  their  way,  to  be  the  prouder 
At  their  wifii’d  journey’s  end. 
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Aft  of  fubmiflion. — -With  thefe  humilities  they  fatisfied  the 
young  king,  and  by  their  bowing  and  bending  avoided 
the  prefent  ftorin.  Davies. 

Humility  is  that  habit  of  mind  which  inclines  to 
think  of  ourfelves  hot  more  highly  than  w'e  ought  to 
think,  but  to  think  foberly.  It  excludes  not  a  proper 
fenfe  of  our  own  right,  whether  by  this  be  underltood 
what  belongs  to  us  by  claims  llriftly  legal,  or  what  we 
are  entitled  to  expeft  in  confequence  of  the  (filiation  we 
polfefs  in  fociety,  or  of  thofe  becoming  decencies  which 
humanity  and  civilization  have  eftablilhed,  as  due  in  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  from  one  man  to  another.  Humility  is  by 
no  means  to  be  confounded  with  that  meannefs  of  fpirit 
which  fubmits  to  indignity  for  fear  of  incurring  the  re¬ 
fen  tment  of  the  perfon  by  whom  it  is  offered,  or  aban¬ 
dons  duty  when  perfonal  detriment  Hands  in  oppofition 
to  the  confcientious  and  vigorous  difcharge  of  it.  On 
the  contrary,  this  virtue  will  induce  us  to  prefer  duty  to 
every  perfonal  confideration,  and  refill:,  in  a  becoming  and 
temperate  manner,  every  degradation  -which  tends  to  ob- 
ftruft  our  utility  by  diminifhing  our  influence. 

Humility,  direfting  the  mind  to  God,  perceives  and  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  infignificance,  the  bafenefs,  and  the  ag¬ 
gravated  guilt,  of  every  human  being,  before  his  Creator. 
Turning  our  view  towards  our  fellow-men,  it  recognifes 
that  equality  of  right  and  obligation,  which,  according  to 
the  diverfity  ofrelations  and  circumftances,  fubfifts  among 
all  mankind  ;  but  allb  admits  and  refpefts  every  occurring 
in  (lance  of  merit,  in  any  individual.  As  often  as  our 
own  qualities  and  virtues  are  the  fubjefts  of  confidera¬ 
tion,  humility  difpofes  us  rather  to  cherifh  the  fuggef- 
tions  of  modeft  diffidence,  and  the  feelings  of  confcious 
deleft,  than  to  entertain  the  felf-flattery  of  prefumption 
and  the  audacity  of  arrogance. 

From  this  general  defcription  of  the  virtue  in  queftion, 
we  already  perceive,  that  it  implies  a  juflmefs  and  eleva¬ 
tion  of  fentiment,  and  a  certain  tone  of  magnanimity, 
that  dignify  the  foul  in  which  they  exift.  It  evinces  en¬ 
largement  of  conception,  and  freedom  from  the  fetters  of 
felfiflinefs.  It  proves  that  its  pofiefibr  can  expatiate  be¬ 
yond  the  contrafted  circle  of  his  own  qualities,  can  view 
w'ith  the  difcrimination  of  impartiality  the  merits  of  others, 
weigh  them  in  the  fame  balance  with  his  own,  and  allow 
the  former  their  full  value,  even  when  the  latter  mull  buf¬ 
fer  by  the  companion ;  and  has  fixed,  in  his  mind,  fuch  a 
Itandard  of  excellence,  as  far  furpafles  any  human  attain¬ 
ment.  Real  worth  is  the  objeft  of  his  regard,  and,  where- 
ever  he  finds  it,  he  honours  it,  though  in  the  lowed 
condition,  and  in  circumftances  the  molt  unprofperous. 
Hence,  the  humble  man  thinks  meanly  of  his  own  quali¬ 
fications,  not  becaufe  his  ideas  flow  in  a  (hallow  ftream, 
and  in  a  narrow  channel,  but  becaufe  his  conceptions 
fwell  to  fuch  a  height,  and  are  capable  of  fuch  expanfion, 
that  his  own  importance  is  funk,  as  it  were,  and  loit  amidft 
greater  confiderations.  Such  a  perfon  is,  therefore,  pof- 
feffed  of  real  dignity,  and  greatnefs  of  mind,  to  which 
the  proud  man  is  an  entire  ftranger.  It  requires  both-  a 
lound  judgment,  and  no  common  degree  of  moderation 
and  firmnefs,  to  reprefs  the  impulfes  of  felf-love,  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  give  to  our  own  qualities  no  moreivalue 
than  they  ought  in  reafon  to  pofiefs.  So  difficult  is  tiiis 
attainment,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  has  ever  been 
completely  found  in  any  charafter  merely  human.  To 
yield  to  the  fuggeftions  of  pride,  to  fuller  the  imagina¬ 
tion  to  be  filled  with  her  fantaftic  images,  and  the  under- 
llanding  blinded  by  her  fafcination,  requires  no  exertion, 
no  ability  whatever.  The  weaker,  the  more  ignorant  and 
vicious,  a  perfon  is,  the  more  eafily  and  completely  he 
runs  the  courfe  which  this  paflion  prefcribes.  But*  the 
cultivation  of  humility  is  a  work  that  demands  great  dif- 
cernment  of  the  refpeftive  claims  of  thofe  that  furround 
us,  the  faculty  of  comparing  them  with  our  own,  a  judi¬ 
cious  eftiiiiation  of  merit,  and  refolution  to  bend  the  vio¬ 
lence  and  obftinacy  of  felfilh  paffions  to  the  nature  and 
reafon  of  things.  Thefe  energies  of  mind,  and  their 
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effefts  on  conduft,  command  efteern,  enfure  benevolence 
and  attachment,  and  evince  a  charafter,  not  only  amiable 
in  itfelf,  but  ufeful  to  mankind.  Every  thing  focial,  ge¬ 
nerous,  and  exalted,  is  much  more  to  be  expefted  from 
this,  than  from  the  oppofite  difpofition.  Is  any  perfonal 
hardfliip  to  be  buffered,  any  facnfice  made,  for  the  public 
good  ?  The  perfon  who  confiders  liimfelf  as  unimpor¬ 
tant,  in  comparifon  of  the  focial  body,  will  be  more  ready 
to  exhibit  fuch  inltances  of  magnanimity,  than  he  whole 
chief  objeft  is  his  own  exaltation.  Is  it  neceflary,  for  the 
peace  of  fociety,  to  relinquifli  a  favourite  fcheme  or  te¬ 
net,  or,  at  lead,  not  to  prefs  it  with  a  dogmatical  fpirit  of 
contention  i  He,  who  is  diffident  of  his  own  judgment 
is  much  more  likely  to  adopt  fuch  a  meafure,  than  the 
man  who  fuppofes  his  own  opinions  to  be  (lamped  with 
the  mark  of  infallibility,  and  who  is  impelled  to  main¬ 
tain  them  by  the  intolerant  fpirit  of  bigotry  and  pride. 
Is  it  defirable,  for  the-common  interell,  to  accomplifh  a 
reconciliation  between  contending  parties  ?  He,  who  is 
not  inflamed  with  that  refentment  which  wounded  felf- 
fufiiciency  infpires,  will  more  readily  ftep  forward  to  meet 
his  opponent,  in  the  temper  of  pacification,  than  the  man 
who  confiders  the  rejeftion  of  exorbitant  claims  as  atro¬ 
cious  injuftice,  and  refiftance  to  infolence  as  an  unpar¬ 
donable  crime. 

While  the  humble  man  thus  poffeffes  fo  much  internal 
by  not  fooliihly  grafping  at  external  dignity,  he  is  alfo 
exempt  from  thofe  meanneffes  which  are  infeparable  from 
the  purfuits  of  pride.  He  is  not  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  thofe  defpicable  devices  which  are  often  praftifed  in 
order  to  obtain  oftentatious  advancement,  nor  is  he  fub- 
jeft  to  thofe  debating  emotions  which  are  the  refill t  of 
difappointed  ambition.  He  is  free  from  the  bondage  of 
adulation,  equally  degrading  to  the  flatterer,  and  the  per¬ 
fon  who  is  pleafed  with  flattery  ;  between  whom  there  is 
fuch  mutual  dependence,  that  it  is  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  who  of  the  two  is  the  greateft  (lave.  In  (hort,  in 
whatever  light  we  confider  the  humble  difpofition  of 
meek-eyed  humility,  we  find  it  produftive  of  the  nobleft 
fuperiority,  and  the  mod  folid  independence. 

HUMIvIATU',  f  in  botany.  See  Datura  Metel. 

HUM'MEL’s  TOWN,  a  town  of  the  American  States, 
in  Dauphine  county,  Pennfylvania,  fituated  on  the  Couth 
fide  of  Swetara  creek  -.  fix  miles  north  of  Middletown,  ten 
eaft-by-north  of  Harriftmrg,  and  one  hundred  weft-north- 
weft  of  Philadelphia. 

HUMME'LIUS  (John),  an  eminent  German  mathema¬ 
tician,  born  at  Memmingen  in  1518.  He  received  his 
early  education  in  his  native  place,  and,  as  lie  boon  difco- 
vered  a  partiality  for  mathematical  purfuits,  he  was  fent 
to  the  univerfity  of  Strafburg,  where  he  diftinguiflied  him- 
felf  fo  much  by  his  application  and  proficiency,  that  the 
ableft  mafters  in  that  feminary  took  delight  in  communi¬ 
cating  to  him  their  information.  In  1544  he  returned  to 
Memmingen,  and  was  appointed  minifterof  Bleffe,  a  town 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city.  Here  he  continued 
his  favourite  purfuits  with  all  the  ardour  which  a  proper 
attention  to  his  minifterial  duties  permitted.  When  the 
Interim  was  enforced  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  Humme- 
lius  refufed  to  fubfcribe  to  it,  and  was  banifhed  ;  but  af¬ 
terwards  his  (kill  in  the  mathematics  recommended  him  to 
the  favour  of  that  prince,  who  bellowed  on  him  high 
marks  of  his  efteern.  In  1553,  the  emperor  raifed  him  to 
the  dignity  of  count  palatine,  at  the  time  when  he  filled 
the  chair  of  mathematical  proteffor  at  Leipfic.  Some  time 
before,  he  had  predated  to  that  prince,  at  Bruffels,  a 
clock  of  his  invention,  conftrufted  in  a  Angular  and  in¬ 
genious  manner.  Hummelius  alio  invented  leveral  uieful 
mathematical  inftruments,  and  added  valuable  improve¬ 
ments  to  others  known  before  his  time.  He  died  in'1562,, 
when  only  forty-four  years  of  age,  leaving  behind  him 
many  ingenious  mathematical  works. 

HUM'MER,/  That- which  hums ;  an  applauder.  Ainf- 
zvortk . 

HUM'MET  (The),  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Englifh 

Channel, 
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Channel,  near  the  north-eaft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Guernfey. 

HUM'MING,yi  A  low  protrafted  noife;  the  aft  of 
making  luch  a  kind  of  noife. 

HUM'MING-BIRD,  in  ornithology.  See  Trochilus. 

HUM'MOCK,  afmall  illand  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea: 
five  leagues  fouth  from  Mindanao. 

HUM'MOCK,  f  A  fea-term  for  a  little  hill. — Point 
Pofleffion  bore  north-north-eaft  about  three  miles  dif- 
tance,  and  fome  remarkable  hummocks  on  the  north.  Hawkef- 
zoorth's  Voyages. 

HUM'MUMS,  f.  A  fweating-houfe  ;  a  bagnio  : 

And  then  there’s  the  Humviums  fo  nice  and  fo  neat. 

Where  they  does  not  admit  of  no  ladies.  Beggars'  Song. 

HU'MORAL,  adj.  Proceeding  from  the  humours. — 
This  fort  of  fever  is  comprehended  unto  continual  humo¬ 
ral  fevers.  Harvey. 

HU'MORIST,  f.  [ humorijlo ,  Ital.  humorijle,  Fr.]  One 
who  condufts  himfelf  by  his  own  fancy  ;  one  who  grati¬ 
fies  his  own  humour.- — The  notion  of  a  humorijl  is  one 
that  is  greatly  pleafed,  or  greatly  difpleafed,  with  little 
things;  his  aftlons-feldom  direfled  by  the  reafon  and  na¬ 
ture  of  things.  Watts. — One  who  has  odd  conceits. — The 
wit  finks  imperceptibly-  into  an  humorijl.  Spectator. — One 
who  has  violent  and  peculiar  paflions. — By  a  wife  and 
timeous  inquifition  the  peccant  humours  and  humorijls 
muft  be  difcovered  and  purged,  or  cut  off;  mercy,  in  fuch 
a  cafe,  in  a  king,  is  true  cruelty.  Bacon. 

HUMORIS'TI  and  KUMORO'SI,  the  names  of  two 
academies  of  learned  men  in  Italy. 

HUMOROS'ITY,  f.  Moiftnefs,  a  fullnefs  of  humours. 
Cole. 

HU'MOROUS,  adj.  Full  of  grotefque  or  odd  images. — 
Some  of  the  commentators  tell  us,  that  Marfya  was  a  law¬ 
yer  who  had  loft  his  caufe  ;  others  that  this  paffage  al¬ 
ludes  to  the  ftory  of  the  fatyr  Marfyas,  who  contended 
with  Apollo,  which  I  think  is  more  humorous.  Addifon. — 
Capricious ;  irregular  ;  without  any  rule  but  the  prefent 
whim.— He  that  would  learn  to  pafs  a  juft  fentence  on 
perfons  and  things,  muft  take  heed  of  a  fanciful  temper 
of  mind,  and  a  humorous  conduft  in  his  affairs.  Watts. 

Vaft  is  his  courage,  bour.dlefs  in  his  mind, 

Rough  as  a  ftorm,  and  humorous  as  the  wind.  Dryden. 
Pleafant ;  jocular : 

Thy  humorous  vein,-  thy  pleafing  folly, 

Lies  ail  neglefted,  all  forgot ; 

And  penfive,  wav’ring,  melancholy, 

Thon  dread’ft  and  hop’ft  thou  know’ft  not  what.  Prior. 

HU'MOROUSLY,  adj.  Merrily  ;  jocofely. — A  cabinet 
of  medals  Juvenal  calls  very  hurnoroujly,  concifum  argentum  in 
titulos  faciefque  minutas.  Addifon. — Capricioufly ;  whimfi- 
cally. — We  refolve  by  halves,  and  unadvifedly  ;  we  refoive 
rafhly,  filljly,  or  hurnoroujly,  upon  no  reafons  that  will  hold. 
Calamy. 

I-IU'MOROUSNESS,  f.  Ficklenefs  ;  capricious  levity. 
Jocularity  ;  oddnels  of  conceit. 

HU'MOURSOME,  adj.  Peevilh;  petulant. — The  com¬ 
mons  do  not  abet  humourjhme  factious  arms  ;  they  aver 
them  to  be  rebellious.  Burke. —  Odd  ;  humorous.  In  this 
f’enfe  it  is  lefs  ufed. — Our  faience  cannot  be  much  im¬ 
proved  by  mafquerades,  where  the  wit  of  both  fexes  is  al¬ 
together  taken  up  in  continuing  lingular  and  humourfome 
dilguifes.  Swift. 

HU'MOURSOMELY,  adv.  Peeviflily  ;  petulantly. 

HU''MGURSOM£NE3S,  J.  The  ftate  or  quality  of  be¬ 
ing  humourfome. 

HU'MOUR,  f.  SJiumeur,  Fr.  humor ,  Lat.]  Moifture. — 
The  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye  will  not  freeze,  which  is 
very  admirable,  feeing  it  hath  the  perfpicuity  and  fluidity 
of  common  water.  Raj.— The  different  kind  of  moifture 
in  man’s  body,  reckoned  f  y  the  old  phyftcians  to  be 
phlegm,  blood,  choler,  and  melancholy,  which,  as  they 
predominated,  were  fuppofed  to  determine  the  temper  of 
mind : 
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Believe  not  thefe  fuggeftions,  which  proceed 
From  anguifh  of  the  mind  and  humours  black. 

That  mingle  with  thy  fancy.  Milton . 

General  turn  or  temper  of  mind. — In  cafes  where  it  ia 
neceflary  to  make  examples,  it  is  the  humour  of  the  mul¬ 
titude  to  forget  the  crime,  and  to  remember  the  punilh- 
ment.  Addifon. 

Examine  how  your  humour  is  inclin’d, 

And  which  the  ruling  paftion  of  your  mind.  Rofcommon „ 

Good  humour  only  teaches  charms  to  laft. 

Still  makes  new  conquefts,  and  maintains  the  paft.  Pope « 
Prefent  difpofition  : 

Tempt  not  his  heavy  hand ; 

But  one  fubmiflive  word  which  you  let  fall 

Will  make  him  in  good  humour  with  us  all.  Dryden. 

Grotefque  imagery  ;  jocularity  ;  merriment. — In  conver- 
fation  humour  is  more  than  wit,  eafmefs  more  than  know¬ 
ledge.  Temple. — Tendency  to  difeafe  ;  morbid  difpofition. 
— He  denied  himfelf  nothing  that  he  had  a  mind  to  eat 
or  drink,  which  gave  him  a  body  full  of  humours ,  and 
made  his  fits  of  the  gout  frequent  and  violent.  Temple.— 
Petulance  ;  peevifnnefs. — Is  my  friend  all  perfeftion,  all 
virtue  and  difcretion?  has  he  not  humours  to  be  endured, 
as  well  as  kindnefies  to  be  enjoyed  ?  South.— A  trick  ;  a 
praftice.— I  like  not  the  humour  of  lying  :  he  hath  wronged 
me  in  fome  humours:  I  fhould  have  borne  the  humour’d 
letter  to  her.  Shahefpeare. — Caprice  ;  whim;  predominant 
inclination.— In  private,  men  are  more  bold  in  their  own 
humours ;  and  in  confort,men  are  more  obnoxious  to  other’s 
humours ;  therefore  it  is  good  to  take  both.  Bacon. 

To  HU'MOUR,  v.a.  To  gratify;  to  fboth  by  compli¬ 
ance. — Children  are  fond  of  ibmething  which  ftrikes  their 
fancy  molt,  and  fullen  and  regardlefs  of  every  thing  elfe, 
if  they  are  not  humoured  in  that  fancy.  Watts. 

You  humour  me  when  I  am  fick ; 

Why  not  when  I  am  fplenetic  ?  Pope. 

To  fit ;  to  comply  with. — ’Tis  my  part  to  invent,  and 
the  muficians  to  humour  that  invention.  Dryden. 

To  after-age  thou  ihalt  be  writ  the  man 

That  with  lmooth  air  could  humour  belt  our  tongue.  Milton. 

HU'MOURING,  f.  The  aft  of  complying  with  any 
one’s  humour;  the  aft  of  foothing  by  compliance. 

HUMP,  f.  [corrupted  perhaps  from  hump..  See  Bump.] 
The  protuberance  formed  by  a  crooked  back. — Thefe  de- 
fefts  were  mended  by  matches ;  the  eyes  were  opened  in 
the  next  generation,  and  the  hump  fell.  Tatler. 

HUMP-BACK, f.  Crooked  back;  high  {boulders. — 
The  chief  of  the  family  was  born  with  a  hump-bach  and 
very  high  nofe.  Tatler. 

HUMP'-BACKED,  adj.  Having'a  crooked  back. 

HUMP'-SHOULDERED,  adj.  Having  high  ihoulders, 
Scott. 

HUMPHREYS  (Laurence),  a  learned  Englifii  divine, 
born  at  Newport-Pagnell,  in  Buckingham  (hire,  about  the 
year  1527.  He  was  entered  at  Cambridge;  but,  being  af¬ 
terwards  removed  to  Oxford,  in  1 54.7  he  was  chofen  a 
demy  of  Magdalen  college  in  that  univerfity.  In  154.9, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  and  was  alio 
defied  a  fellow  of  his  college.  Having  proceeded  M.  A. 
in  1552,  he  was  made  Greek  reader  of  his  college.  In 
1560,  he  was  conftituted  by  queen  Elizabeth  profefior  of 
divinity  at  Oxford  ;  and  in  the  following  year  was  elefted 
prefident  of  his  college.  .  In  1 562,  he  firft  took  his  dpgree 
of  bachelor,  and  afterwards  that  of  doftor  of  divinity. 
In  1570,  he  was  created  dean  of  Gloucester;  and  in  1580, 
he  -was  removed  to  the  deanery  of  Winchefter.  The 
greateft  part  of  his  time  he  fpent  in  a  ftudious  and  retired 
manner,  and  died  in  1589,  aged  fixty-three  years.  He 
was  the  author  of,  1.  Epifiola  de  Gracis  Literis,  &  Homeri 
LeSiione  &  Imitatione,  prefixed  to  a  book  of  Hadrian  Junius, 

1  entitled,. 
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entitled*  Copi.a-Comv,  printed  at  Bafil  in  1558,  folio,  2. 
De  Rdigionis  Confcrtaiione  &  Reformation? ,  deque.  Primatu  Re¬ 
gum,  printed  at  Bafil  in  1559,  8vo.  3 ■  E)e  Ratione  Inter pre- 
tandi  AuElorcs,  printed  at  the  fame  place  in  1559,  Svo.  4. 
Obazbas  Prophet  A,  Upbraid  &  Latine,  £3  Philo  de  Judic 
Grace  &  Latine,  printed  with  the  preceding.  5,  Optimates, 
foe  de-  Nobihtatc,  rjujque  antiqua  Grigine,  Natura,  Of  cits,  DiJ- 
ciplina,  &c.  Libritrcs,  printed  at  Bafil  in  1560,  8vo.  6. 
Philo  Judaus  de  Nobilitate,  Interprete  Laurcntio  Humphrede, 
lubjoined  to  the  preceding.  7,  Johannes  Jitelli,  Angli,  Epif- 
copi  Sarifburtenjis,  Pita  &  Mors,  ejitfque  vera  DoBrinee  Dc- 
fenfio,  1561,,  Svo.  8.  De  Fermento  vitando :  concio  in  Mat.  16, 
Marc.  8,  I.uc.  :  ?.,  &c.  1 582,  8vo.  9.  Jfuitifmi  Pars  prima  ; 
Jtve  praxis  Reman  a  Curit e  contra  Rfpublicas  &  Principes, 
3582,  Svo.  10.  Jfuitifmi  Pars  Jecunda  ;  Puritano-Papifmi 
feu  DoBrina Jefuitica:  aliquot  Rationibus  ab  Edmund  Campiano 
comprehenfee,  &c.  Confutatio,  1584,  Svo.  11.  Two  Orations 
in  Latin,  delivered  before  queen  Elizabeth.  12.  Seven 
Sermons  agair.it  Treafon,  1588,  Svo.  13.  Concio  in  Die  Ci- 
nerum.  And  he  alfo  revifed  and  corrected  Joavnis  Sheprcve 
Summa  &  Synopfis  Novi  Teftamenti  Dijlichis  duccntis  Sexaginta 
compre'itnfa,  fir  it  printed  at  Stralburg  about  the  year  1586, 
Svo,  &c. 

HUMTAH',  a  city  of  Paleftine,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
of  Judah  ;  iituated  in  the  mountains  of  that  province. 
Jofh.  xv.  54. 

HU'MULUS,  f.  [from  humus,  moift  earth  or  ground.] 
The  Hop;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  dioecia,  order 
pehtandria,  natural  order  of  fcabridae,  (urticse,  JujJ.)  The 
generic  characters  are — I.  Male.  Calyx  :  perianthium.  five¬ 
leaved  ;  leaflets  oblong,  concave,  blunt.  Corolla:  none. 
Stamina  :  filaments,  live,  capillary,  very  fhort ;  antherce 
oblong.  II.  Female.  Calyx:  involucre  universal,  four- 
parted,  Iharp  ;  partial  four-leaved,  ovate,  eight-flowered  ; 
to  each  flower  a  perianthium  one-leafed,  ovate,  very  large, 
outwardly  flat  on  one  fide,  converging  at  the  bale.  Co¬ 
rolla  :  none.  Piftillum  :  germ  very  fmall ;  ftyles  two,  (ta¬ 
bulate,  patulous ;  ftigmas  fharp.  Pericarpium  :  none. 

■  Calyx  inclofing  the  feed  at  the  bale.  Seed  :  roundilh,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  coat. — EJJ'ential  CparaBer.  Male.  Calyx  five¬ 
leaved;  corolla  none.  Female.  Calyx  one-leafed,  fpread- 
ing  obliquely,  entire  ;  corolla  none ;  ltyles  two;  Iced  one, 
within  a  leafed  calyx. 

Jiumulus  lupulus,  a  Angle  fpecies.  Root  perennial. 
Steins  weak  and  twining,  not  climbing  by  tendrils,  but 
afeending  a  prop,  trees,  or  flirubs,  in  a  fpiral,  always  with 
the  fun,  that  is  from  right  to  left,  or  from  ealt  to  weft  by 
the  louth  ;  this  direction  it  has  in  common  with  Tamus 
or  black  bryony,  Lonicera  or  honeyfuckle,  and  feveral 
others;  but  more  turn  the  contrary  way,  or  from  left  to 
right,  as  Phafeolus  or  kidney-beans,  and  feveral  other  le¬ 
guminous  plants,  convolvulus,  See.  & c.  Thefe  items  are 
angular,  ftriated,  and  rugged,  with  very  minute  prickles. 
The  ftem  of  the  hop  is  fliown  on  the  Botany  Plate  III. 
fig.  13.  vol.  iii.  p.  239.  and  the  leaf  Plate  V.  fig.  84. 
Leaves  oppofite  in  pairs,  (or  fometimes  in  threes,)  the  up¬ 
per  ones  heart-fhaped,  the  lower  three-lobed,  (or  fome- 
times  five-lobed,)  ferrate,  dark-green  above,  pale-green 
beneath,  on  long  petioles;  which,  as  well  as  the  leaves 
themfelves,  are  rugged  with  minute  prickles.  Flow¬ 
ers  greenifh  yellow;  the  males  on  branched  peduncles; 
the  females  on  a  diltinft  plant,  peduncled,  in  pairs,  in  the 
form  of  a  cone  or  ftrobile,  compofed  rif  ovate  membra¬ 
naceous  feales,  tubular  from  being  rolled  in  at  the  bafe, 
and  two-flowered,  each  containing  one  (fometimes  two) 
'feed,  of  a  brown  bay  colour,  of  a  globular  form  a  little 
flatted,  lurrounded  with  a  fharp  rim,  and  comprefied  at 
the  tip.  It  is  covered  with  three  coats  ;  the  outer  mem¬ 
branaceous  and  wrinkled,  the  middle  cruftaceous  and  thin, 
the  inner  membranaceous.  The  embryo  is  fpiral  and  in¬ 
verted.  'Native  of  moll:  parts  of  Europe,  in  hedges;  alfo 
of  Japan  ;  flowering  with  us  in  June.  Hops  in  German 
are  called  hopfef  in  Dutch,  hoppe-,  in  Danish  .and  Swedifh, 
pumle  ;  in  French,  houblon  ;  in  Italian,  lupulo  ;  in  Spanifii, 
kombrecillo,  hoblon,  lupulo,  viclarria  ;  in  Portugueze,  lupulo , 
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liomlrczilho,Jinoura,feba  ;  in  Ruffian,  and  all  the  Sclavonian  . 
dialefts,  chmel-,  in  the  Tartarian,  kitmula,  umula  ;  in  Peril  An, 
hymel. 

The  young  (hoots  are  eaten  early  in  the  fpring  as  afpa- 
ragus,  and  are  lold  under  the  name  of  hop-tops ;  they  are 
faid  to  be  diuretic,  and  to  be  good  againft  the  feurvy, 
taken  in  an  infulion.  The  herb  will  dye  wool  yellow 
From  the  Halles  a  ftrong  cloth  is  made  in  Sweden';  for 
this  purpofe.  they  muft  be  gathered  in  autumn,  lbaked  in 
water  all  winter;  and  in  March,  after  being  dried  in  a 
ftove,  they  are  dreffed  like  flax.  They  require  a  longer 
'  time  to  rot  than  flax  ;  arid,  if  not  completely  macerated, 
the  woody  part  will  not  feparate,  nor  the  cloth  prove 
white  or  fine. 

The  Society  for  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Commerce,  at  London,  offered  premiums,  in  the  year 
1760,  for  cloth  made  from  hop-ftalks,  or  hinds.  The 
year  following  Mr.  Cookfev  produced  fome  Specimens  of 
cloth,  and  Was  of  opinion  that  it  would  anfwer  very  well 
the  purpofe  of  fine  lacking,  and  coarie  bagging  for  hops. 
He  had  kept  the  material  too  long  under  water ;  and 
found,  at  the  end  of  fix  weeks  or  two  months,  the  binds 
afforded  filaments  lufficiently  fine  and  ftrong  for  any  pur¬ 
pofe.  In  1791,  Mr.  John  Lockett,  of  Donnington  near 
Newbury  in  Berkfhire,  had  the  premium  adjudged  to  him 
for  cloth  made  from  thefe  (talks,  or  hop-vines  as  they 
are  here  called.  They  were  cut  in  lengths  of  about  two 
or  three  feet ;  put  into  a  furnace,  in  which  was  lbme  lie 
that  linen  had  been  boiled  in  for  bleaching;  and  then 
boiled,  till  the  rind  feparated  from  the  ftalk  eafily.  When 
cool,  they  ftript  fo  freely,  that  children  might  do  it;  and 
the  yield  was  great  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  (talks. 
The  (ame  method  was  then  followed  as  in  working  hemp 
or  flax ;  but  it  is  much  more  (tubborn  than  either,  and 
therefore  not  fo  well  adapted  to  making  fine  cloth  ;  the 
fibres  alfo  are  (o  united  with  a  very  adherent  matter,  that 
they  do  not  eafily  feparate;  but  for  lacks,  cordage,  Sec.  it 
may  be  of  great  fervice.  Some  of  it  was  hackled  while  it 
was  wet,  foon  after  it  was  taken  off,  but  it  did  not  fepa¬ 
rate  the  fibres.  Carding  feems  to  work  it  bed’,  and  to 
make  it  like  cotton.  Of  the  piece  of  cloth  fent,  the  warp 
was  hackled,  and  the  woof  carded. 

A  decoction  of  the  roots  of  hops,  from  one  to  two 
ounces,  or  an  extract  from  them  to  the  quantity  of  twenty 
or  thirty  grains,  is  faid  to  be  fudorific,  and  to  anfwer  the 
purpofesof  farfaparilla.  Both  thefe  and  the  ftrobiles  have 
a  balliimic  principle,  and  are  thought  to  be  ferviceable  in 
removing  obltruftions,  conceding  the  vifeidity  of  the 
lymph,  opening  the  pores  of  the  (kin,  cleanfmg  the  kid¬ 
neys,  &c.  But  the  principal  ufe  of  the  latter  in  Britain 
and  other  northern  countries,  is  in  brewing  beer,  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  turning  four.  Haller,  from  liidorus,  fays 
that  the  firft  experiment  for  this  purpofe  was  made  in 
Italy. 

The  ufe  of  hops  for  preferving  beer,  and  the  culture  of 
the  plant,  were  introduced  into  England  from  Flanders- 
The  yearaffigned  is  1524,  the  15th  of  Henry  VIII.  Fitz- 
herbert,  in  1534,  makes  no  mention  of  them;  but  Tufler, 
in  1562,  gives  many  directions  for  their  culture,  which 
•was  new  in  his  time  ;  for,  although  they  probably  began 
to  be  ufed  after  the  expedition  <af  king  Henry  VIII.  againft 
Tournay,  yet,  like  molt  novelties,  they  were  at  (hit  much 
oppofed,  and  were  doubtlels  for  fome  time  chiefly  im¬ 
ported  ;  for,  fo  late  as  the  year  1695,  they  were  imported 
from  Flanders  and  Holland. 

The  firft  treatife  written  exprefsly  on  the  culture  of 
hops  in  English  was  by  Reynolde  Scott,  printed  in  1574, 
and  a  fecond  time  in  1576  ;  it  is  entitled,  A  perlite  Plat- 
forme  of  a  Hoppe  Garden.  He  complains,  that  “the 
Flemmings  envie  our  practife  herin,  who  altogither  tende 
their  owne  profite,  feeking  to  impownde  us  in  the  igno- 
raunce  of  our  commodities,  to  cramme  us  with  the  wares 
and  fruites  of  their  countrie,  and  to  doe  ariye  thing  that 
myght  put  impediment  to  this  purpofe,  dazeling  us  with 
the  difeommendation  of  our  foyle,  obl.curing  and  falfify- 
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mg  the  order  of  this  myfterie,  fending  us  into  Fiauhders, 
as  .far re  as  Poppering,  for  that  which  we  may  finde  at 
home  in  our  owne  backfides.” 

It  appears  from  our  old  herbalift-s,  Gerarde  and  Parkin- 
fon,  that  ale  and  beer  were  different  liquors;  the  firl't  be¬ 
ing  malt-liquor  without,  and  the  fecond  with,  hops, — 
“The  ale,”  fays  the  latter  of  thefe  authors  (164.0,)  “  which 
our  forefathers  were  accuffomed  only  to  drink,  being  a. 
kind  of  thicker  drink  than  beere,  is  now  alrnoft  quite  left 
off  to  be  made,,  the  ufe  of  hoppes  to  be  put  therein  al-- 
tering  the  quality  thereof  to  be  much  more  healthfully  or 
rather  phyficall,  to*preferve  the  body  from  the  repletion 
of  grofl'e  humours,  which  the  ale  engendered.” 

Walter  Blith,  in  his  Englifh  Improver  improved,  1649; 
third  edition,  1 65 3,  p.  24.0,  has  a  chapter  upon  improve¬ 
ment  by  plantations  of  hops,  &c.  He  obferves,  that  “  Hops 
were  then  grown  to  be  a  nationall  commodity  ;  but  that 
it  was  not  many  years  fmee  the  famous  city  of  London 
petitioned  the  parliament  of  England  againft  two  anufan- 
cies ;  and  thele  were  Newcaftle  coals,  in  regard  of  their 
flench,  &c.  and  hops,  in  regard  they  would  fpoyl  the  tall 
of  drink,  and  endanger  the  people  ;  and,  had  the  parlia¬ 
ment  been  no  wifer  than  they,  we  had  been  in  a  meafure 
pined,  and  in  a  greater  meafure  ftarved,  which  is  juft  an- 
lwerable  to  the  principles  of  thofe  men  who  cry  down  all 
devices  or  ingenious  dilcoveries,  as  projects,  and  thereby 
<ftifle  and  choak  improvements.”  He  has  eight  pages  in 
quarto  upon  the  land  belt  for  hops,  and  the  belt  fets  for 
planting  ;  the  manner  of  planting  and  cultivating  them; 
and  the  profit  accruing  from  them. 

Samuel  Hartiib,  efq.  in  the  Compleat  Hulbandman,  1659, 
fays  that  in  queen  Elizabeth’s  time  we  had  hops  from  the 
Low  Countries  ;  and  that  “the  Frenchman  who  writes  the 
Treafure  Politick  faith,  that  it’s  one  of  the  great  deficien¬ 
cies  of  England,  that  hops  will  not  grow;  whereas  now  it 
is  known  that  they  are  the  bell  in  the  world.” 

Mr.  Worlidge,  in  his  Syjlema  Agricullura,  or  Myltery  of 
Hulbandry  dil'covered,  1668,  folio,  is  very  copious  in  his 
directions  for  the  tillage  of  hops.  He  fays,  we  had  not 
then  enough  planted  to  ferve  the  kingdom,  but  yearly 
made  ufe  of  Flemilh  hops,  nothing  near  fo  good  as  our  own. 
Mortimer,  in  his  Whole  Art  of  Hulbandry,  1706,  Bvo. 
gives  ample  directions- for  the  planting,  culture,  picking, 
drying,  and  bagging,  of  hops.  The  "bell  inftruCtion3  rela¬ 
tive  to  brewing  are  alio  to  be  found  in  this  work. 

The  authors  above  mentioned  bring  down  the  culture 
of  hops  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Miller,  who  has  confined  him- 
felf  chiefly  to  the  method  which  is  followed  in  the  county 
of  Kent,  where  they  were  firlt  adopted,  with  molt  of  our 
improvements  in  hulbandry,  from  Flanders. 

Ground-ivy,  called -all'o  ale-hoof,  or  tun-hoof,  (gle- 
choma  hederacea,)  was  generally  ufed  for  preferving  beer, 
before  the  introduction  of  hops.  And,  fince  they  have 
been  introduced,  many  plants  are  laid  to  ferve  as  lucCe- 
daneums  when  hops  are  dear ;  as  the  roots  of  ginger  and 
gentian;  the  feeds  of  coloquintida;  and  the  herbs  of  hore- 
hound,  wormwood,  broom,  carduus  benedictus,  centaurea 
calcitrapa  or  ftar-thiftle,  marlh-trefoil  or  buckbean  (rne- 
nyanthes  trifoliata),  &c.  The  laft  particularly  is  much 
recommended,  as  a  much  more  wholefome  bitter  than 
hops,  in  the  proportion  of  two  ounces,  where  a  pound  of 
the  latter  is  ufed.  But  ail  public,  brewers  are  enjoined, 
under  a  fevere  penalty,  to  ul'e  no  other  bitter  than  hops 
for  their  malt-liquors. 

It  is  a  general  opinion  among  the  hop-planters,  that 
the  plants  which  bear  the  male  flowers,  or  the  wild  hops 
as  they  call  them,  are  of  no  fervice  in  fecuring  or  increaf- 
ing  the  crop  ;  they  are  therefore  commonly  caft  out.  It 
would  be  well,  however,  if  fome  accurate  experiments  were 
made  on  this  fubjecl. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  There  being  the  greateft  planta¬ 
tion  of  hops  in  Kent  that  are  in  any  county  of  England, 
It  is  very  probable,  that  their  method  of  planting  and  or¬ 
dering  them  fhould  be  the  belt. 

As  for  the  choice  of  their  hop-grounds,  they  efteem 
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the  rich-eft  ar.d  ftrongeft  grounds  as  the  mod  proper;  they 
chufe  a  warm  dry  foil,  that  has  a  good  depth  of  hazel 
mould;  and,  if  it  be  rocky  within  twoor  three  feet  of  the 
furface,  the  hops  will  profper  well ;  but  they  will- by  no 
xneau-s  thrive  on  a  fti-ff  clay,  or  fpongy  wet  land.  If  it 
may  be,  choofe  a  piece  of  meadow  or  lay  ground  to  plant 
hops  on,  fuch  as  has  not  been  tilled  or  fown  with  other 
crops  .for  many  years,  or  an  old  decayed  orchard;  for 
land  that  is  worn  out  by  long  bearing  of  corn  will  require 
abundance  of  dung  to  bring  it  into  any  tolerable  condi¬ 
tion  to  bear  a  crop  of  hops.  The  Kentifh  planters  ac¬ 
counting  new  land  belt  for  hops,  they  plant  their  hop¬ 
gardens  with  apple-trees  at  a  large  diftance,  and  with 
cherry-trees  between ;  and  when  the  land  has  done  its  belt 
for.hops,  which  they  reckon  it  will  in  about  ten  years, 
the  trees  may  begin  to  bear.  The  cherry-trees  laft  about 
thirty  years  ;  and,  by  the  time  the  apple-trees  are  large, 
they  cut  down  the  cherry-trees.  The  Eflex  planters  ac¬ 
count  a  moory  land  the  propereft  for  hops,  though  there 
are  feveral  other  forts  of  foil  that  are  efteemed  very  good. 
Some  account  that  land  which  has  a  roffeily  top,  and" a 
brick-earth  bottom*  the  bell;  a  true  roffel,  or  light  fand, 
is  what  they  generally  plant  in,  whether  it  be  white  or 
black. 

Moory  land  is  of  different  forts,  fome  being  ftrong  and 
heavy,  fo  as  to  crack  in  fummer;  and  feme  fo  light,  that 
in  dry  feafons  it  will  blow  away  with  the'  wind;  and 
fome  are  of  a  middle  confidence,  being  compofed  of  both. 
Thefe  moors,  for  goodnefs  and  value,  are  according  to  the 
nature  and  goodnefs  of  the  foil  that  is  underneath  them  ; 
which,  being  flung  up  upon  the  furface,  will  make  a  very 
good  mixture,  it  being  bell  to  fling  the  under-foil  down¬ 
ward  for  hops,  becaufe  they  naturally  root  downwards, 
fometimes  four  or  live  yards  deep  ;  and  therefore  the 
deepeft  and  richeft  foil  is  belt  for  them-  Few  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  value  of  moors,  becaufe  they  do  not 
learch  into  the  bottom  of  them,  by  reafon  of  the  expen- 
fivenefs  of  doing  it,  and  the  difficulty  of  carrying  off  the 
water. 

If  the  land  be  moift,  it  ought  to  be  laid  up  in  high 
ridges,  and  to  be  well  drained,  and  the  drains  kept  clear 
and  open,  efpecially  in  winter,- that  the  water  do- not  rot 
or  too  much  chill  the  roots.  If  the  land  be  four  or  cold, 
it  will  be  very  much  helped  by  burning  it  ;  and  if  the 
haulm  and  firings  of  the  hops  be  burnt  every  year,  .and 
fome  of  the  paring  or  fides  of  the  garden  or  other  earth 
be  laid  on  them  as  they  burn,  and  then  more  haulm  be 
laid  over  that,  and  fo  continued  layer  upon  layer,  it  wiil 
make  an  excellent  compoft  to  make  the  hills  with. 

As  to  the  fituation  of  a  hop-ground,  one  that  inclines 
to  the  fouth  or  weft  is  the  molt  eligible  ;  if  it  be  expofed 
to  the  north  eafl  or  fouth-weft  winds,  there  fhould  be  a 
flielter  of  fome  trees  at  a  diftance;  becaufe  the  north -eaft 
winds  are  apt  to  nip  the  tender  fhoots  in  the  fpring,  and 
the  fouth-weft -frequently  break  and  blow  the  poles  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  fummer,  and  very  much  endanger  the 
hops.  Hops  require  to  be  planted  in  an  open  fituation, 
that  the  air  may  freely  pafs  round  and  between  them  to 
dry  up  and  difiipute  the  moifture,  whereby  they  will  not 
be  fo  fubjecl  to  fire-blafts,  which  often  deftroy  the  mid¬ 
dles  of  large  plantations,  while  the  outfides  remain.unhurt. 

As  for  the  preparation  of  the  ground  for  planting,  it 
fliould,  the  winterbefore,  be  ploughed  and  harrowed  even  ; 
and  then  lay  upon  it  in  heaps  a  good  quantity  of  frefh 
rich  earth,  or  well-rotted  dung  and  earth  mixed  together, 
fufficient  to  put  half  a  bufliel  in  every  hole  to  plant  the 
hops  in,  unlefs  the  natural  ground  be  very  frefh  and  good. 
Then  lay  a  line  acrofs  it,  from  the  hedge,  in  which  knots 
have  been  tied,  at  the  diftance  yon  defign  your  hop-hills 
to  be  at,  about  eight  or  nine  feet  diftance  the  whole  length 
of  the- ground,  and  place  a  fharp-pointed  flick  at  every 
knot ;  then  lay  'a fide  the  line,  and,  with  two  forked  flicks 
of  about  eight  or  nine  feet  long,  you  may  from  the  firft 
row  fet  out  the  whole  ground,  by  applying  the  two  forks' 
or  tvvp  of  the  flicks  which  were  firft  let  up,  and  placing 
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another  row  at  the  ends,  where  the  forked  flicks  meet 
triangularwife-;  then  you  fliould  dig  a  hole  at  every  flick 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  wide,  and  fill  it  full  of  the  good 
earth  you  brought  in.  If  you  plough  the  ground  with 
horles  between  the  hills,  it  will  be  belt  to  plant  them  in 
fquares  chequerwifp.;  but  the  quincunx  form  is  the  mofl 
beautiful,  and  it  will  alfo  be  better  for  the  hop;  but,  if 
the  ground  is  intended  to  be  cultivated  by  the  breaft- 
plough,  it  will  be  beft  to  plant  them  in  fquares  ;  which 
way  foever  you  make  ufe  of,  a  flake  fliould  be  fluck  down 
at  all  the  place's  where  the  hills  are  to  be  made. 

Per  fans  ought  to  be  very  curious  in  the  choice  of  the 
plants  and  fets,  as  to  the  kind  of  the  hop;  for,  if  the  hop¬ 
garden  be  planted  with  a  mixture  of  two  or  three  forts  of 
hops  that  ripen  at  different  times,  it  will  caufe  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  and  be  a  great  detriment  to  the  owner. 
The  two  beft  forts  are-  the  white  and  the  grey  bind  ;  the 
latter  is  a  large  fquare  hop,  more  hardy,  and  is  the  more 
plentiful  bearer,  but  ripens  later  than  the  former.  There 
is  alfo- another  fort  of  the  white  bind,  which  ripens  in  a 
week-  or  ten  days  before  the  common  ;  this  is  tenderer, 
and  a  lefs  plentiful  bearer ;  but  it  has  this  advantage,  it 
comes  firll  to  market.  But,  if  three  grounds,  or  three 
riiftant  parts  of  one  ground,  be  planted  with  thefe  three 
forts,  there  will  be  this  convenience,  that  they  may  be 
picked  fucceiTively  as  they  become  ripe.  The  fets  ought 
to  be  procured  out  of  grounds  that  are  entirely  of  the 
fame  forts  you  would  ha  Vie  ;  they  fliould  be  five  or  fix 
inches  long,  with  three  or  more  joints  or  buds  on  them, 
all  the  old  bind  and  hollow  part  of  the  fet  being  cut  off. 

Some  have  tried  to  raife  a  hop  -ground  by  fowing  feeds  ; 
but  that  turns  to  no  account,  becaufe  that  way  is  not 
only  tedious,  but  the  hops  fo  produced  are  commonly  of 
different  kinds,  and  many  of  them  wild  and  barren. 

As  to  the  feafons  of  planting  hops,  the  Kentifh  planters 
beft  approve  the  months  of  Ortober  and  March,  both 
which  fucceed  very  well  ;  but  the  common  fets  are  not 
to  be  had  in  October;  unlefs  from  fome  ground  that  is  to 
be  digged  up  and  deftroyed  ;  and  likewife  there  is  fome 
danger  that  the  fets  may  be  rotted,  if  the  winter  pbove 
very  wet;  but  the  mofl  ufual  time  of  procuring  tliem  is 
in  March,  when  the  hops  are  cut  and  dreffed.  As  to  the 
manner  of  planting  the  fets,  you  fliould  put  two  or  three 
good  fets  iq  every  hole  with  a  fetting-flick,  at  about  four 
inches  diftance,  placing  them  Hoping ;  they  mult  ftand 
even  with  the  furface  of  the  grbund  ;  let  them  be  prefled 
clofe  with  the  hand,  and  covered  with  fine  earth,  and  a 
flick  fliould  be- placed  on  each  fide  the  hill  to  fecure  it. 

The  ground  being  thus  planted,  all  that  is  to  be  done 
more  that  fummer,  is  to  keep  the  hills  clear  from  weeds, 
and  to  hoffe-hoe  the  ground  about  the  month  of  May, 
gathering  up  .the  ftones,  if  more  are  turned  up  by  plough¬ 
ing,  and  to  raife  a  fmall  hill  round  about  the  plants;  and 
in  June  you  muft  twill  the  young  binds  or  branches  to¬ 
gether  in  a  bunch  or  knot;  for,  if  they  are  tied  up  to 
fmall  poles  the  flrft  year,  in  order  to  have  a.  few  hops  from 
them,  it  will  not  countervail  the  weakening  the  plants. 
A  mixture  of  compoft  or  dung  being  prepared  for  your 
hop-ground,  the  beft  time  for  laying  it  on,  if  the  weather 
prove  dry,  is  about  Michaelmas,  that  the  wheels  of  the 
dung-cart  may  not  injure  the  hops,  nor  furrow  the  ground  ; 
if  this  be  not  done  then,  you  muft  be  obliged  to  wait  till 
the  froft  has  hardened  the  ground,  fo  that  it  will  bea"r  the 
dung-cart;  and  this  is  alfo  the  time  to  carry  on  your  new 
poles,  to  recruit  thofe  that  are  decayed,  and  to  be  caft 
out  every  year.  If  you  have  good  ltore  of  dung,  the  beft 
way  will  be  to  fpread  it  in  the  alleys  all  over  the  ground, 
and  to  dig  or  plough  it  in  the  winter  following.  The 
quantity  they  will  require  will  be  forty  loads  to  an  acre, 
reckoning  about  thirty  bufhels  to- the  load.  If  you  have 
not  dung-  enough  to  cover  all  the  ground  in  one  year, 
you  may  lay  it  on  one  part  one  year,  and  -  on  the  relt  in 
another,  or-a  third  ;  for, there  is  no  occafion  to  dung  the 
ground,  after  this  manner,  oftener  than  once  in  two  or 
three  years.  Thofe  who  have  but  a  fmail  quantity  of 
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dung,  ufually  content  themfelves  with  laying  on  about 
twenty  loads  upon  an  acre  every  year ;  this  they  lay  only 
on  the  hills,  either  about  November,  or  in  the  fpring  ; 
which  laft  fome  account  the  beft  time-,  when  the  hops  are 
dreffed,  to  cover  them  after  they  are  cut ;  but,  if  it  be 
done  at  this  time,  the  compoft  or  dung  ought  to  be  very- 
well  rotted  and  fine. 

As  to  the  dr-effing  of  the  hops,  when  the.  hop-ground  is 
dug  or  ploughed  in  January  or  February,  the  earth  about 
the  hills  and  very  near  them  ought  to  be  taken  away 
with  a  fpade,  that  you  may  come  the  more  conveniently 
at  the  ftock  to  cut  it.  About  the  end  of  February,  if  the 
hops  were  pianted  the  fpring-  before,  or  if  the  ground  be 
weak,  they  ought  to  be  dreifed  in  dry  weather;  but  elfe, 
if  the  ground  be  ftrong  and  in  perfection,  the  middle. of 
March  will  be  a  good  time ;  and  the  latter  end  of  March, 
if  it  be  apt  to  produce  over-rank  binds,  or  the  beginning 
of  April,  may  be  loon  enough.  Then  having  with  an 
iron  picker  cleared  away  all  the  earth  out  of  the  hills,  fo 
as  to  make  the  ftock  bare  to  the  principal  roots,  with  a 
ftiaf-p  knife  you  muft  cut  oft'  all  the  flioofs  which  grew  up 
with  the  binds  the  laft  year  ;  and  alfo  the  young  fuckers, 
that  none  be  left  to  run  in  the  alley  and  weaken  the  hill. 
It  will  be  proper  to  cut  one  part  of  the  ftock  lower  than, 
the  other,  and  alfo  to  cut  that  part  low,  that  was  left 
higheft  the  preceding  year.  Bypurfuing  this  method, 
you  may  expert  to  have  ftronger  buds,  and  alio  keep  the 
hill  in  good  order.  In  clreffmg  thofe  hops  that  have  been 
planted  the  year  before,  you  ought  to  cut  off  both  the 
dead  tops,  and  the  young  fuckers  which  have  fprung  up 
from  the  lets,  and  alio  to  cover  the  ftocks  with  line  earth 
a  finger’s  length  in  thicknefs. 

About  the  middle  of  April  the  hops  are  to  be  poled , 
when  the  Ihoots  begin  to  i'proutup;  the  poles  muft  be- 
fet  to  the  hills  deep  into  the  ground,  with  a  fquare  iron 
pitcher  or  crow,  that  they  may  the  better  endure  the 
wind ;  three  poles  are  fufficient  for  one  hill.  Thefe  fliould 
be  placed  as  near  the  hills  as  may  be,  with  their  bending, 
tops  turned  outwards  from  the  hill,  to  prevent  the  binds 
from  entangling;  and  a  fpace  between  two  poles  ought 
to  be  left  open  to  the  fouth,  to  admit  the  fun-beams. 
The  poles  ought  to  be  in  length  iixteen  or  twenty  feet, 
more  or  lefs,  according  as  the  ground  is  in  ftrength  ;  and 
great  care  is  to  be  taken  hot  to  overpole  a  young  or  weak 
ground,  for  that  will  draw  the  ftock  too  much,  and 
weaken  it.  If  a  ground  be  overpoled,  you  are  not  to  ex¬ 
pert  a  good  crop  from  it ;  for  the  branches  which  bear 
the  hops  will  grow  very  little  till  the  "  binds  have  over¬ 
reached  the  pojes,  which  they  cannot  do  when  the  poles 
are  too  long.  Two  fmall  poles  are  fufficient  for  a  ground 
that  is  young.  If  you  wait  till  the  i'prouts  or'young 
binds  are  grown  to  the  length  of  a  foot,  you  will  be  able 
to  make  a  better  judgment  where  to  place  the  largeft 
poles  ;  but,  if  you  ftay  till  they  are  fo  long  as  to  fall  into 
the  alleys,  it  -will  be  injurious  to  them,  becaufe  they  will 
entangle  one  with  another,  and  will  not  clafp  about  the 
pole  lo  readily.  Maple  or  afpen  poles  are  accounted  the 
beft  for  hops,  on  which  they  are  thought  to  profper  beft, 
becaufe  of  their  warmth,  or  elfe  becaufe  the  climbing  of 
the  hop  is  furthered  -by  means  of  the  roughnefs  of  the 
bark.  For  laftingnefs,  aflien  or  willow  poles  are  prefera¬ 
ble  ;  but  chefnut  poles  are  the  moil  durable  of  all.  If, 
after  the  hops  are  grown  up,  you  find  any  of  them  have 
been  under-poled,  taller  poles  may  be  placed  near  thofe 
that  are  too  Ihort,  to  receive  the'  binds  from  them. 

As  to  the  tying  of  hops,  the  buds  that  do  not  clafp  of 
themlelves  to  the  nearelt  pole  when  they,  are  grown  to 
three  or  four  feet  high,  muft  be  guided  to  it  by  the  hand, 
turning  them  to  the  fun,  whole  courle  they  will  always 
follow.  They  muft  be  bound  with  withered  rulhgs,  but 
hot  1b  clofe  as  to  hinder  them  from  climbing-hip  the  pole. 
.This  you  muft  continue  to  do  till  all  the  poles  are  fur- 
nillied  with  binds,  of  which  two  or  three  are  enough  for 
a  pole;  and  all  the  lproutsand  binds  that  you  have  no  oc- 
caiion  for,  are  to  be  plucked  up ;  but,  if  the  ground  be ' 
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young,  then  none  of  thefe  ufelefs  binds  (hould  be  plucked 
up,  but  (hould  be  wrapt  up  together  in  the  middle  of  the 
hill.  When  the  binds  are  grown  beyond  the  reach  of 
your  hands,  if  they  forfake  the  poles,  you  ftiould  make 
ufe  of  a  (land-ladder  in  tying  them  up.  Some  advife, 
that  if  the  binds  be  very  ftrong,  and  overgrow  the  poles 
very  much,  you  ftrike  off  their  heads  with  a  long  fwitch, 
to  increafe  their  branching  below.  Towards  the  latter 
end  of  May,  when  you  have  made  an  end  of  tying  them, 
the  ground  muff  have  the  fumm.er  ploughing  or  digging, 
which  is  done  by  calling  up  with  tire  fpade  fome  fine 
earth  into  every  hill,  and  a  month  after  it  mull:  be  again 
repeated,  and  the  hills  made  up  to  a  convenient  bignefs, 

It  is  not  at  all  to  be  doubted,  but  that  a  thorough  wa¬ 
tering  would  be  of  very  great  advantage  to  hops  in  a  hot 
dry  hummer;  but  it  is  fo  much  charge  and  trouble  to  do 
this,  that,  unlefs  you  have  a  ftream  at  hand  to  flow  the 
ground,  it  is  fcarcely  practicable.  When  the  hops  blow, 
you  Ihould  obferve  if  there  be  any  wild  barren  hills 
among  them,  and  mark  them,  by  driving  a  lharpened 
ftick  into  every  fucli  hill,  that  they  may  be  digged  up 
and  replanted. 

Hops,  as  well  as  other  vegetables,  are  liable  to  diftem- 
pers  and  dilafters,  and  among  the  reft  to  the  ten.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Hales,  in  his  excellent  Treatife  of  Vegetable 
Statics,  treating  of  Hops,  gives  us  the  following  account 
of  the  ftate  of  hops  in  Kent  in  the  year  1725,  that  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  Mr.  Auften  of  Canterbury,  which  is  as  fol¬ 
lows':  “  In  mid.  April  not  half  the  Ihoots  appeared  above 
ground,  fo  that  the  planters  knew  not  how  to  pole  them 
to  the  beft  advantage.  This  deleft  of  the  Ihoot,  upon 
opening  the  hills,  was  found  to  be  owing  to  the  multi¬ 
tude  and  variety  of  vermin  that  lay  preying  upon  the 
roots  ;  the  increafe. of  which  was  imputed  to  the  .long 
and  alrnoft  uninterruped  leries  of  dry  weather  for  three 
months  before.  Towards  the  end  of  April  many  of  the 
hop-vines  were  infefted  with  flies.  About  the  20th  of 
May  there  .was  a  very  unequal  appearance,  dome  vines 
being  run  feven  feet,  others  not  above  three  or  four  ; 
fome  juft  tied  to  the  poles,  and  fome  not  visible;  and  this 
difproportionate  inequality  in  their  flze  continued  through 
the  whole  time  of  their  growth.  The  flies  now  appeared 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  forwardeft  vines,  but  not  in  fucli 
numbers  here  as  they  did  in  mod  other  places.  About 
the  middle  of  June  the  flies  increaled,  yet  not  fo  as  to 
endanger  the  crop  ;  but  in  distant  plantations  they  were 
exceedingiyj multiplied;  fo  as  to  fwarm  towards  the  end 
of  the  month.  June  the  27th  fome  fpecks  of  fen  appeared. 
From  this  time  to  the  9th  of  July  was  very  dry  weather. 
At  this  time,  when  it  was  laid  that  the  hops  in  molt 
parts  of  the  kingdom  looked  black  and  fickly,  and  feemed 
pall  recovery,  ours  held  it  out  pretty  well,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  molt  (kiiful  planters.  The  great  leaves  were  in¬ 
deed  dii'coloured,  and  a  little  withered,  ,and  the  fen  was 
fomewhat  increaled:  From  the  9th  of  July  to  the  23d, 
the  fen  increaled  a  great  deal ;  but  the  flies  and  lice  de- 
creafed,  it  raining  much  daily.  In  a  week  more,  the  fen, 
which  leemed  to  be  almoft  at  a  Hand,  was  cbnliderably 
increaled,  elbecially  in  thofe  grounds  where,  it  firfc  ap¬ 
pealed.  About  the  middle  of  Auguft  the  vines  had 
done  growing  both  in  Item  and  branch,  and  the  forwardeft 
began  to  be  in  the  hep,  the  reft  in  bloom  ;  the  fen  con- 
tin:;.:  d  fpreading  where  it  was  not  before  perceived,  and 
not  only  the  leaves,  but  many  of  the  burs,  were  alfo 
tainted  with  it.  About  the  20th  of  Augult  fome  of  the 
hops'  were  infefted  with  the  fen,  and  whole  branches  cor¬ 
rupted  by  : :.  Half  the  plantations  had  pretty  well  efcaped 
hitherto,  and  from  this  time  the  fen  increaled  but  little; 
but  Icveral  days  wind  and  rain  the  following  week  fo  dif- 
torted  them,  that  many  of  them  began  to  dwindle,  and  at 
laft  came  to  nothing;  and  of  thofe  that  then  remained  in 
bloom,  fome  never  turned  to  hops ;  and  of  the  reft  which 
did,  many  ol  them  were  fo  frnail,  that  they  very  little  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  bignefs  of  a  good  thriving  bur.  We  did  not 
begin  to  pick  till  the  8th  of  September,  which  is  eighteen 
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days  later  than  we  began  the  year  before  ;  the  crop  was 
little  above  two  hundred  on' an  acre  round,  and  not  good. 
The  beft  hops  fold  this  year,  at  Way-hill,  for  i6i.  the 
hundred.” 

Dr.  Hales  gives  us  an  account  of  the  following  experi¬ 
ment  that  he  made  on  hop-vines.  He  tells  us,  that  in 
July  he  cut  off  two  thriving  hop- vines  near  the  ground, 
in  a  thick  lhady  part  of  the  garden,  the  pole  ffill  (landing ; 
he  (tripped  the  leaves  off  from  one  of  thefe  vines,  and  let 
their  Items  in  known  quantities  of  water  in  little  bottles; 
that  with  leaves  imbibed  in  a  twelve-hours  day  four 
ounces,  and  that  without  leaves  three-fourths  of  an  ounce. 
He  took  another  hop-pole  with  its  vines  on  it,  and  car¬ 
ried  it  out  o(  the  hep-ground  into  a  free  and  open  expo- 
lure  ;  thefe  imbibed  and  perfpired  as  much  more 'as  the 
former  in  the  hop-ground,  which  is,  doubtlefs,  the  reafon 
why  the  hop-vines  on  the  outfldes  of  plantations,  where 
they  are  moft  expofed  to  the  air,  are  Ihort  and  poor,  in 
companion  of  thofe  in  the  middle  of  the  ground,  viz.  be-- 
caufe,  being  much  dried,  their  fibres  harden  former,  and 
therefore  they  cannot  grow  fo  kindly  as  thofe  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  ground,  which,  by  lhade,  are  always  kept  moif- 
ter,  and  more  ductile. 

The  fame  curious  author  proceeds  as  -follows  :  There 
being  1000  hills  in  an  acre  of  hop-ground,  and  each  hill 
having. three  poles,  and  'each  pole  three  vines,  the  num¬ 
ber  ot  vines  will  be  9000,  each  of  which  perfpiring  four 
ounces,  the  fum  of  ail  the  ounces  perfpired  by  an  acre  in  a 
twelve-hours  day  will  be  36000  ounces  2=  1575000  grains 
=3  62907  cubic  inches,  or  220  gallons,  which  divided  by 
6272640,  the  number  of  iquare  inches  in  an  acre,  it  will 
be  found,  that  the  quantity  of  liquor  perfpired  by  all  the 
hop-vines  will  be  equal  to  an  area  of  liquor  as  broad  as 
an  acre,  and  part  of  an  inch  deep,  befides  what  eva¬ 
porated  from  the  earth.  And  this  quantity  of  moifture,. 
in  a  kindly  ftate  of  the  air,  if  daily  carried  off,  is  a  fufii- 
cient  quantity  to  keep  the  hops  in  a  healthy  ftate  ;  but 
in  a  rainy  moift  ftate  of  air,  without  a  due  mixture  of  dry 
weather,  too  much  moifture  hovers  about  the  hops,  fo  as 
to  hinder,  in  fome  meafure,  the  kindly  perfpiration  of  the 
ieaves,  whereby  the  ftagnating  Cap,  corrupts,  and  breeds 
mouldy  fen,  which  often  fpoiis  v,aft  quantities  of  fiourilh- 
ing  hop-grounds.  This  was  the  cafe  in  the  year  1723, 
when  for  ten  or  fourteen  days  almoft  continual  rains  fell, 
about  the  latter  half  of  July,  after  four  months  dry  wear 
ther,  upon  which  the  moft  flourifliing  and  promifing  hops 
were  all  infefted  with  mould,  or  fen,  in  their  leaves  and 
fruit,  while  the  then  poor  and  unpromifmg -hops  efcaped, 
and  produced  plenty,  becaufe  they,  being  (mall,  did  not 
perfpire  fo  great  a  quantity  as  others,  nor  did  they  con¬ 
fine  the  perfpijed  vapour  fo  much  as  the  large  thriving 
vines  did  in  their  fhady  thickets. 

The  planners  obferve,  that  when  a  mould,  or  fen,  lias 
once  feized  any  part  of  the  ground, -it  foon  runs  over  the 
whole;  and  that  the  .grafs,  and  ether  herbs,  under  the 
hops,  are  infefted  with  it,  probably,  becaufe  the  (mall 
feeds  of  this  quick-growing  mould,  which  foon  come  to> 
maturity,  are  blown  over  the  whole  ground ;  which  fpread¬ 
ing  of  the  feed  may  be  the  reafon  wjiy  fome  grounds  are 
infefted  with  fen  for  feveral  years  fucceflcVely,  viz.  from 
the  feeds  of  the  laft  yea'r’s  fen.  Might  it  not  then  be 
adviled  to  burn  the  fenny  hop-vines,  as  foon  as  the  hops  , 
are  picked,  in  hopes  thereby  -to  deftroy  fome  of  the  feed 
of  the  mould  ?  Mr.  Auften,  of  Canterbury,  obferves  fen 
to  be  more  fatal  to  thofe  grounds  that  ^re  low  and  Ihel- 
tered,  than  to  the  high  and  open  grounds  ;  to  thofe  that 
are  (helving  to  the  north,  than  to  thofe  fhelving  to  the 
fouth  ;  to  the  middle  of  grounds  than  to  the  outfldes;  to 
the  dry  and  gentle  grounds,  than  to  the  moift  and  (tiff 
grounds.  This  was  very  apparent  throughput  the  plan¬ 
tations  where  the  land  had  the  fame.  workVnanlhip  and 
heip  bellowed  upon  it,  and  was  wrought  at  the  fame-time. 
But,  if  in  either  of  thefe  cafes  there  was  a  difference,  it 
had  a  different  effeft,  and  the  low  and  gentle  grounds, 
that  lay  neglected,  were  then  feen  lefs  diftempered  than 
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■the  open  and  moift,  which  were  carefully  managed  and 
looked  after.  The  honey-dews  are  obferved  to  come 
about  the  ifth  of  June,  which,  by  the  middle  of  July, 
turn  the  leaves  black,  and  make  them  ftink. 

Dr.  Hales  relates,  that  in  the  month  of  July  (the  fea- 
fori  for  fire-blafts,  as  the  planters  call  them)  he  has  feen 
the  vines  in  the  middle  of  the  hop-ground  fcorched  up 
almoft  from  one  end  of  a  large  ground  to  the  other,  when 
a  hot  gleam  of  lun-lhine  has  come  immediately  after  a 
ihower  of  rain,  at  which  time  vapours  are  all  keen  with 
the  naked  eye,  but  efpecially  with  refiefting  telefcopes, 
to  afcend  fo  plentifully  as  to  make  a  clear  and  diftinft-  ob¬ 
ject  become  immediately  very  dim  and  tremulous. 

The  learned  Boerhaave,  in  his  Theory  of  Chymiftry, 
p.  245,  Shaw’s  edition,  obferves,  that  “thofe  white  clouds 
which  appear  in  fummer-time,  are,  as  it  were,  fo  many 
mirrors,  and  occafron  exceffive  heat.  Thefe  cloudy  mir¬ 
rors  arefometimes  round,  fometimes  concave,  polygonous, 
&c.  When  the  face  of  heaven  is  covered  with  fuch  white 
clouds,  the  fun,  fhining  among  them,  mull,  of  neceffity, 
produce  a  vehement  heat,  fmce  many,  of  his  rays,  which 
■would  otherwife,  perhaps,  never  touch  our  earth,  are 
hereby  reflected  to  us..  Thus,  if  the  fun  be  on  one  fide, 
and  the  clouds  on  the  oppofite  one,  they  will  be  perfect 
burning-glafles.  I  have  fometimes  (continues  he)  ob¬ 
ferved  a  kind  of  hollow,  clouds  full  of  hail  and  fnow, 
during  the  continuance  of  which  the  heat  was  extreme, 
fmce,  by  fuch  condenfation,  they  were  enabled  to  reflect 
■more  ftrongly..  After  this  came  a  fharp  cold,  and  then 
the  clouds  difcharged  their  hail  in  great  quantity,  to 
which  fucceeded  a  moderate  warmth.  Frozen  concave 
clouds,  therefore,  by  their  great  reflexions,  produce  a  vi¬ 
gorous  heat,  and  the  fame,  when  refolved,  exceffive  cold.” 
From  which  Dr.  Hales  obferves  as  follows:  “  Hence  we 
.fee,  that  blafts  may  be  occalioned  by  the  reflexions  of  the 
clouds,  as  well  as  by  the  above-mentioned  refraction  of 
•denfe  tranfparent  vapours.” 

About  the  middle  of  July  hops  begin  to  blow,  and  will 
be  ready  to  gather  about  Bartholomew-tide.  A  judg¬ 
ment  may  be  made  of  their  ripehefs,  by  their  ftrong  fcent, 
their  hardnefs,  and  the  browniih  colour  of  their  feed. 
When  by  thefe  tokens  they  appear  to  be  ripe,  they  mult 
be  picked  with  all  the  expedition  pofllble ;  for,  if  at  this 
time  a  ftonn  of  wind  fhould  come,  it  would  do  them 
great  damage,  by  breaking  the  branches,  and  bruifing  and 
.difcolouring  the  hops  ;  and  it  is  Very  well  known,  that 
hops,  being  picked  green  and  bright,  will  fell  for  a  third 
part  more  than  thofe  which  are  difcoloured  and  brown. 

The  molt  convenient  way  of  picking  them  is  into  a  long 
fquare  frame  of  wood,  called  a  bin,  with  a  cloth  hanging 
on  tenter-hooks  within  it,  to  receive  the  hops  as  they  are 
picked.  The  frame  is  compofed  of  four  pieces  of  wood 
joined  together,  lupported  by  four  legs,  with  a  prop  at 
each  end  to  bear  up  another  long  piece  of  wood,  placed 
at  a  convenient  height'over  the  middle  of  the  bin  ;  this 
ferves  to  lay  the  poles  upon  which  are  to  be  picked. 
This  bin  is  commonly  eight  feet  long,  and  three  feet 
broad ;  two  poles  may  be  laid  on  it  at  a  time,  and  fix 
or  eight  perfons  may  work  at  it,  three  or  four  on  each  fide. 

It  will  be  belt  to  begin  to  pick  the  hops  on  the  eaft  or 
north  fide  of  your  ground,  if  you  can  do  it  conveniently} 
this  will  prevent  the  fouth-weft  wind  from  breaking  into 
*he  garden.  Having  made  choice  of  a  plot  of  the  ground 
containing  eleven  hills  fquare,  place  the  bin  upon  the 
hill  which  is  in  the  centre,  having  five  hills  on  each  fide; 
and,  when  thefe  hills  are  picked,. remove  the  bin  into  ano¬ 
ther  piece  of  ground  of  the  fame  extent,  and  fo  proceed 
till  the  whole  hop-ground  is  finifhed.  When  the  poles 
are  drawn  up  to  be  picked,  you  mull  take  great  care  not 
to  cut  the  binds  too  near  the  hills,  efpecially  when  the 
hops  are  green,  becaufe  it  will  make  the  fap  to  flow  ex- 
cefixvely.  And,  if  the  poles  do  not  come  up  without  dif¬ 
ficulty,  they  fhould  be  railed  by  a  piece  of  wood  in  the 
nature  of  a  lever,  having  a  forked  piece  of  iron,  with 
aeeth  on  the  infide,  faftened  within  two  feet  of  the  end. 


The  hops  mull  be  picked  very  clean,  i.  e.  free  from  leaves 
and  ftalks.,  and,  as  there  fhall  be  occafion,  two  or  three 
times  in  a  day  the  bin  mull  be  emptied  into  a  hop-bag 
made  of  coarfe  linen  cloth,  and  carried  immediately  to 
the  oaft,  or  kiln,  in  order  to  be  dried;  for,  if  they  fhould 
be  long  in  the  bin,  or  bag,  they  wiil  be  apt  to  heat,  and 
be  difcoloured.  If  the  weather  be  hot,  there  fliould  no 
more  poles  be  drawn  than  can  be  picked  in  an  hour,  and 
they  fliould  be  gathered  in  fair  weather,  if  it  can  be,  and 
when  the  hops  are  dry  ;  this  will  fave  fome  expence  in 
firing,  and  preferve  their  colour  better  when  they  are  dried. 

The  befl  method  of  drying  hops  is  with  charcoal  on  an 
oafi,  or  kiln,  covered  with  hair-clotli,  of  the  fame  form 
and  fafhion  that  is  ufed  for  drying  malt.  The  kiln  ought 
to  be  fquare,  and  may  be  of  ten,  twelve,  fourteen,  or  fix- 
teen,  feet,  over  at  the  top,  where  the  hops  are  laid,  as  your 
plantation  requires,  and  your  room  will  allow.  There 
ought  to  be  a  due  proportion  between  the  height  and 
breadth  of  the  kiln,  and  the  beguels  of  the  fleddle  where 
the  fire  is  kept  :  viz.  if  the  kiln  be  twelve  feet  fquare  on 
the  top,  it  ought  to  be  nine  feet  high  from  the  fire,  and 
the  lleddle  ought  to  be  fix  feet  and  a  half  fquare,  and  fo 
proportionably  in  other  dimenfions.  The  hops  mufl  be 
fpread  even  upon  the  oaft  a  foot  thick  or  more,  if  the 
depth  of  the  curb  will  allow  it,  but  care  is  to  be  taken 
not  to  overload  the  oaft,  if  the  hops  be  green  or  wet. 
The  oaft  ought  to  be  warmed  with  a  fire  before  the  hops 
are  laid  on,  and  then  an  even  fteady  fire  mull  be  kept  un¬ 
der  them  ;  it  muft  not  be  too  fierce  at  firft,  left  it  fcorch 
the  hops;  nor  muft  it  be  fullered  to  fink  or  flacken,  but 
rather  be  increafed  till  the  hops  be  near  dried,  left  the 
moifture,  or  fweat,  which  the  fire  has  railed,  fall  back, 
and  difcolour  .  them.  When  they  have  lain  about  nine 
hours,  they  may  be  turned,  and  in  two  or  three  hours 
more  they  may  be  taken  off  the  oaft.  It  may  be  known 
when  they  are  well  dried  by  the  brittlenefs  of  the  ftalks, 
and  the  eafy  falling  off  of  the  hop-leaves. 

The  Dutch  and  Flemings  have  another  method  of  dry¬ 
ing  their  hops:  they  make  a  fquare  kiln,  or  room,  about 
eight  or  ten  feet  wide,  built  of  brick  or  ftone,  having  a 
door  at  one  fide,  and  a  fire-place  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  on  the  floor,  about  thirteen  inches  wide  within, 
and  thirteen  inches  high  in  length  from  the  mouth  of  it, 
almoft  to  the  back  part  of  the  kiln,  a  paflage  being  left  juft 
enough  for  a  man  to  go  round  the  end  of  it ;  this  they 
call  a  horfe,  fuch  as  is  commonly  made  in  malt-kilns,  the 
fire  pafling  out  at  the  holes  at  each  fide,  and  at  the  end 
of  it.  The  bed,  or  floor,  on  which  the  hops  lie  to  be 
dried,  is  placed  about  five  feet  high  above;  about  that  is  a 
wall  near  four  feet  high,  to  keep  the  hops  from  falling.  A 
window  is  made  at  one  fide  of  the  upper  bed,  to  fliove  off 
the  dry  hops  down  into  a  room  prepared  to  receive  them. 
The  beds  are  made  of  laths,  or  rails,  fown  very  even,  ly¬ 
ing  a  quarter  of  an  inch  diftant  from  one  another,  with  a 
crofs-beam  in  the  middle  to  fupport  them ;  the  laths  are 
let  in  even  with  the  top  of  the  beam,  and  this  keeps  them, 
even  in  their  places ;  this  they  call  an  oaft.  The  hops  are 
laid  on  this  bed  by  bafkets-full,  without  any  oaft-cloth, 
beginning  at  one  end,  and  fo  going  on  till  all  is  covered 
half  a  yard  thick,  without  treading  them  :  then  they  even 
them  with  a  rake,  that  they  may  lie  of  equal  thicknefs. 
This  being  done,  they  kindle  the  fire  below,  either  of 
wood  or  charcoal,  but  the  latter  is  accounted  the  better 
fuel  for  hops  ;  this  fire  is  kept  as  much  as  may  be  at  an 
equal  or  conllant  heat,  and  only  at  the  mouth  of  the  fur¬ 
nace,  for  the  air  will  fufficiently  dilperfe  it.  They  do  not 
ftir  them  till  they  are  thoroughly  dried,  i.  e.  till  the  top 
is  as  fully  dried  as  the  bottom  ;  but,  if  they  find  any  place 
not  to  be  fo  dry  as  the  reft,  (which  may  be  known  by 
reaching  over  them  with  a  ftick  or  wand,  and  touching 
them  in  feveral  places,)  they  obferve  where  they  do  not 
rattle,  and  where  they  do ;  and  where  they  do  not  rattle, 
they  abate  them  there,  and  difpofe  of  them  where  the 
places  were  firft  dry.  They  know  when  they  are  tho¬ 
roughly  dry,  by  the  brittlenefs  of  the  inner  ftalk,  if  it  be 
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ftiort  when  it  is  rubbed ;  which  when  they  find,  they 
take  out  the  fire,  and  (hove  out  the  hops  at  the  window 
that  is  made  for  that  purpofe,  into  the  room  made  to  re¬ 
ceive  them,  with  a  coal-rake  made  with  a  board  at  the 
end  of  a  pole,  and  then  go  in  at  a  door  below,  and  (weep 
up  the  hops  and  feeds  that  fall  through,  and  put  them  to 
the  other  hops ;  then  they  lay  another  bed  of  green  hops, 
and  renew  the  fire,  and  proceed  as  before. 

This  method  is  difapproved  by  fome,  becaufe  (they  fay) 
the  hops  lying  fo  thick,  and  not  being  turned,  the  under 
part  of  them  mull  needs  dry  before  the  upper  ;  and  the 
fire,  palling  through  the  whole  bed  to  dry  the  uppej'moll, 
mull  neceflar-ily  over-dry  and  much  prejudice  the  greatell 
part  of  the  hops,  both  in  ilrength  and  weight,  befidestheun- 
neceffary  expence  of  firing,  which  muft  be  long  continued 
to  dry  thoroughly  fo  many  together.  Therefore  fome  have 
improved  on  this  method,  and  advifed  to  make  the  kiln 
much  as  is  before  direfled  as  to  the  Dutch  way.  Firll  to 
make  a  bed  of  flat  ledges  about  an  inch  thick,  and  two  or 
three  inches  broad,  fawn,  and  laid  acrofs  one  another  the 
flat  way,  chequerwife,  at  about  three  or  four  inches  dif- 
tance  one  from  the  other,  the  edges  being  fo  entered  one 
into  the  other,  that  the  floor  may  be  even  and  fmooth  ; 
this  bed  may  be  made  to  rell  on  two  or  three  joills,  fet 
edgewife  to  lupport  it  from  finking.  This  bed  is  to  be 
covered  with  large  double  tin,  foldered  together  at  each 
joint,  and  the  ledges  mull  be  fo  ordered,  before  they  are 
laid,  that  the  joints  of  the  tin  may  always  lie  over  the 
middle  of  the  ledge,  the  bed  being  wholly  covered  over 
with  tin  ;  boards  muft  be  fitted  about  the  edges  of  the 
kiln,  to  keep  up  the  hops,  but  one  fide  muft  be  made  to 
remove,  that  the  hops  may  be  flioved  olf  as  before.  On 
this  bed,  or  floor  of  tin,  the  hops  may  be  turned  without 
fuch  hazard  or  lofs  as  upon  the  hair-cloth  ;  and  alfo  it 
will  require  a  lei’s  expence  of  fuel ;  and,  befides,  any  fort 
of  fuel  will  ferve  in  this  kiln  as  well  as  charcoal,  becaufe 
the  fmoke  does  not  pals  through  the  hops  as  it  does  the  for¬ 
mer  ways ;  but  then  care  is  to  be  taken,  that  there  be  pal- 
fiiges  made  for  it  at  the  feveral  corners  and  fides  of  the  kiln. 

It  is  found  by  experience,  that  the  turning  of  hops, 
though  it  be  after  the  moll  eafy  and  bell  manner,  is  not 
only  an  injury  and  wafte  to  the  hops,  but  alfo  an  expence 
of  fuel  and  time,  becaufe  they  require  as  much  fuel,  and 
as  long  a  time,  to  dry  a  final!  quantity,  by  turning  them, 
as  a  large  one.  Now,  this  may  be  prevented,  by  having 
a  cover  (to  be  let  down  and  railed  at  pleafure)  to  the  up¬ 
per  bed  whereon  the  hops  lie.  This  cover  may  alfo  be  ■ 
tinned,  by  nailing  Angle  tin  plates  over  the  face  of  it,  fo 
that  when  the  hops  begin  to  dry,  and  are  ready  to  burn, 
i.  e.  when  the  greatell  part  of  their  moifture  is  evaporated, 
then  the  cover  may  be  let  down  within  a  foot,  or  lefs,  of 
the  hops  (like  a  reverbatory),  and  wall  reflect  the  heat 
upon  them ;  fo  that  the  top  will  loon  be  as  dry  as  the  low- 
ermoll,  and  every  hop  be  equally  dried. 

As  loan  as  the  hops  are  taken  off  the  kiln,  lay  them  in 
a  room  for  three  weeks  or  a  month  to  cool,  give,  and 
toughen  ;  for,  if  they  are  bagged  immediately,  they  will 
powder,  but,  if  they  lie  a  while,  (and  the  longer  they  lie 
the  better,  provided  they  be  covered  dole  with  blankets 
to  fecure  them  from  the  air,)  they  may  be  bagged  with 
more  fafety,  as  not  being  liable  to  be  broken  to  powder 
in  treading,  and  this  will  make  them  bear  treading  the 
better,  and  the  harder  they  are  trodden,  the  better  they 
will  keep. 

The  common  method  of  tagging  is  as  follows  :  They 
have  a  hole  made  in  an  upper  floor,  either  round  or  fquare, 
large  enough  to  receive  a  hop-bag,  (which  conlills  of  four 
ells  and  a  half  of  ell-wide  cloth,  and  alfo  contains  ordi¬ 
narily  two  hundred  and  a  half  of  hops;)  they  tie  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  hops  in  each  lower  corner  of  the  bag,  to  ferve  as 
handles  to'  it,  and  they  fallen  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  lb 
placed  that  the  hoop  may  rell  upon  the  edges  of  the  hole. 
Then  he  that  is  to  tread  the  hops  down  into  the  bag, 
treads  the  hops  on  every  fide,  another  tierion  continually 
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putting  them  in  as  he  treads  them,  till  the  bag  is  full, 
which  being  well  filled  and  trodden,  they  unrip  the  faft- 
ening  of  the  bag  to  the  hoops,  and  let  it  down,  and  clofe 
up  the  mouth  of  the  bag,  tying  up  a  handful  of  hops  in 
each  corner  of  the  mouth,  as  was  done  in  the  lower  part. 
Hops  being  thus  packed,  if  they  have  been  well  dried, 
and  laid  up  in  a  dry  place,  they  will  keep  good  feveral 
years ;  but  care  mull  be  taken  that  they  be  neither  de» 
ftroyed  nor  fpoiled  by  mice  making  their  nelts  in  them. 

The  crop  of  hops  being  thus  bellowed,  you  are  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  another,  firll  by  taking  care  of  the  poles  againll 
another  year,  which  are  bed  to  be  laid  up  in  a  Hied,  hav¬ 
ing  firll  llripped  off  the  haulm  from  them  ;  but,  if  you 
have  not  that  conveniency,  fet  up  three  poles  in  the  form 
of  a  triangle,  or  fix  poles  (as  you  pleafe)  wide  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  having  fet  them  into  the  ground  with  an  iron 
pitcher,  and  bound  them  together  at  top,  fet  the  reft  of 
your  poles  about  them  ;  and,  being  thus  difpofed,  none 
but  thofe  on  the  outfide  will  be  fubjeft  to  the  injuries  of' 
the  weather,  for  all  the  inner  poles  will  be  kept  dry,  un- 
lefs  at  the  top;  whereas,  if  they  were  on  the  ground,  they 
would  receive  more  damage  in  a  fortnight  than  by  their 
Handing  all  the  reft  of  the  year. 

In  the  winter-time  provide  your  foil  and  manure  for  the 
hop-ground  againll  the  following  lpring.  If  the  dung  be 
rotten,  mix  it  with  two  or  three  parts  of  common  earth, 
and  let  it  incorporate  together  till  you  have  occalion  to 
life  it  in  making  your  hop-hills ;  but,  if  it  be  new  dung, 
then  let  it  be  mixed  as  before,  till  the  fpring-twelvemonth, 
for  new  dung  is  very  injurious  to  hops.  Dung  of  all 
forts  was  formerly  more  commonly  made  ufe  of  than  now 
it  is,  efpscially  when  rotted  and  turned  to  mould,  and  they 
who  have  no  other  manure  mull  ufe  it;  which,  if  they  do, 
cows  or  hogs  dung,  or  human  ordure  mixed  with  mud, 
may  be  a  proper  compoft,  becaufe  hops  delight  molt  in  a 
manure  that  is  cool  and  moill.  Some  recommend  chalk, 
or  lime,  as  the  bell  manure,  except  in  cold  lands,  and  in 
Inch,  pigeons  dung  will  do  bell;  a  little  of  which  laid  to 
a  hill,  and  fo  mixed,  that  it  may  not  be  too  hot  in  a  place, 
is  of  great  advantage. 

The  principal  part  of  the  plantations  of  Eait  Kent  are 
on  a  good  deep  rich  loamy  furface,  with  a  deep  fubfoil  of 
loamy  brick-earth.  There  are  however  fome  good  grounds, 
where  the  furface  is  very  flinty,  and  fome  of  a  gravelly 
nature;  but  thele  are  very  inferior.  The  hops  growing 
about  Canterbury  and  in  Eall  Kent  are  of  a  very  fine  rich 
quality,  and,  if  -well  managed,  of  a  good  colour.  Mid¬ 
dle  Kent  alfo,  or  the  country  round  Maidftone,  the  ori¬ 
ginal  fpot  where  hops  were  firll  planted,  grows  a  great 
quantity,  moll  of  which  is  likewife  of  a  very  good  quality ; 
though  fome,  being  planted  on  land  not  fit  for  hops,  is 
coarle. 

When  a  piece  of  land  is  intended  to  be  planted,  plough 
the  land  as  deep  as  polhble  early  in  October,  and  harrow 
it  level  ;  they  mete  or  meafure  it  each  way  with  a  Tour- 
rod  chain,  placing  pieces  of  reed  or  Hick  at  every  tenth 
link,  to  mark  the  place  of  the  hills,  which  makes  one 
thoufand  to  an  acre.  Some  few  grounds  are  {slanted  eight 
hundred,  and  fome  twelve  hundred,  to  an  acre.  Some  are 
planted  wider  one  way  than  the  other,  to  admit  plough¬ 
ing  between  the  hills  ;  but  this  pra£lice,  although  it  has 
been  tried  many  years?  does  not  feem  to  increale,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  difficulty  of  digging  along  the  rows  where 
the  plough  cannot  go  ;  that  part,  being  much  trodden 
with  the  horfes  in  ploughing,  digs  fo  much  the  worle,  that 
an  extraordinary  expence  is  incurred,  which  in  fome  mea- 
fure  defeats  the  economy  of  the  plan.  When  the  hills 
are  marked  out,  holes  are  dug  about  the  fize  of  a  gallon, 
which  are  filled  with  fine  mould,  and  the  nurfery-plam# 
placed  in  them. 

Some  put  three  plants,  others  two,  and  fome  only  on? 
good  one,  to  each  hole.  If  cuttings  be  planted,  the  holes 
are  dug  in  the  fpring,  as  loon  as  cutting-time  com¬ 
mences  ; Tome  fine  mould  is  provided  to  fill  up  the  holes'. 
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in  which  four  or  five  cuttings  are  placed,  each  three  or 
four  inches  in  length  ;  they  are  covered  an  inch  deep  with 
the  fine  mould,  and  prelfed  down  clofe  with  the- hand. 
Cuttings  do  not  require  any  (licks;  but  nurfery-plants 
muft  have  thicks  or.fmall  poles,  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  the 
year;  in  both  cafes  the  land  is  kept  clean  during-  the 
fiummer  by  liorfe  and  hand  hoeing  ;  the  next  winter  it  is 
dug,  and  early  in  the  fpring  the  old  binds  are  cut  off 
fmootb,  about  an  inch  below  the  furface ;  a  little  fine, 
mould  is  then  drawn  over  the  crown -of  the  hills.  As 
foon  as  the  young  fhoots  appear,  fo  that  the  hills  may  be 
feen,  they  are  thick  with  fmall  poles,  from  feven  to  ten 
feet  long,  in  proportion  to  the  length  it  is  expefted  the 
bind  will  run  ;  thefe  poles  .are  called  feconds,  and  are  ge¬ 
nerally  bought  in  the  woods  at  from  five  (hillings  to  eight 
thillings  the  hundred,  and  three  of  them  are  placed  to  each 
hill.  As  foon  as  the  binds  are  about  two  feet  in  length, 
women  are  employed  to  tie  them  to  the  poles  ;  and  the 
land  is  kept  clean  during  the  funrmer  with  horfe  and  hand 
hoeing  as  before.  ‘  The  proper  time'for  gathering  them  is 
known  by, the  hop  rubbing  freely  to  pieces,  and  the  feed 
beginning  to  turn  brown.  Tljey  are  picked  in  baficets 
containing  five  bufhels  each,  and  are  carried  to  the  oaft  in 
bags,  at  noon  and  evening,  for  drying. 

The  fecond  year  after  planting,  full- fixed  poles,  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  length,  according  to  the  ftrength 
of  the  land,  coiling  from  fixteen  ihillings  to  thirty-fix 
(hillings  the  hundred,  are  placed  to  the  hills  inftead  of 
the  feconds,  which  are  removed  to  younger  grounds. 
Here  great  care  is  necelfary  not  to  over-pole, for  thus  young 
grounds  are  often  much  weakened  ;  -  and,  it  is  equally  ne- 
ceffary  not  to  over-dung  them,  as  that  will  make  them 
mouldy.  Fifty  cart-loads  of  well-rotted  farm-yard  dung 
and  mould,'  once  in  three  years,  are  generally  elleemed 
fufiicient  for  an  acre  of  land. 

In  order  to  have  hops  of  a  good  quality:  iil.  They 
ought  to  be  ripe  before  they  are  gathered  ;  and,  in  get¬ 
ting  io;  they  pafs  from  a  green  to  a  rich  yellow  colour, 
idly.  They  ought  to  grow  on  a  foil,  that,  inftead  of  en¬ 
larging  the  fize  of  the  hop,  grows  them  full  Of  farina, 
(provincially  condition.)  3dly.  They  ought  to  be  very 
much  but  flowly  dried,  and  then  packed  for  market  in  the 
thickeft  covering  that  can  be  found,  to  prelerve  their 
ftrength.  The  colour  of  hops  that  hang  till  they  are  ripe 
can  never  be  fo  beautiful  as  if  they  were  gathered  green, 
for  they  are  generally  bruifed  by  the  equinoctial  winds. 
But  the  quality  of  their  bitter  is  fuperior  in  flavour,  goes 
farther,  and  will  never  deceive  in  brewing  ;  they  will  alfo 
keep  good,  when  full  dried,  many  years. 

The  implements  necelfary  to  a  hop-ground  are,  i.  An 
oait  (to  every  plantation  of  four  or  five  acres)  about  fix¬ 
teen  feet  fquare,  which,  built  fubilantially  with  the  requi- 
fite  ftowage-room,  colls  from  150I.  to  200I.  2.  A  let  of 

picking-baikets,  about  twelve  in  number,  which  colt  about 
5s.  6d.  each.  Alio  a  good  fcale-beam  with  weights  and 
fcales,  which  together  colt  about  5I.  3.  A  Ikim  made 

with  a  frame  like  a  wheel-barrow,  which  colls  about  two 
guineas.  This  implement  is  very  ufeful  for  tearing  up 
weeds  on  fummer-lallows.  4..  A  harrow  to  be  drawn  by 
one  horfe,  with  a  fmall  wheel  in  front,  to  go  round  at  the 
ends  of  the  plantation,  and -a  pair  of  handles  to  be  holden 
by  the  man  who  follows  it,  in  order  to  keep  it  from  broil¬ 
ing  the  binds.  It  colts  il.  1  5s.  5.  An  iron  peeler  to  make 
holes  in  the  land  for  the  poles,  colling  6s.  or  7s.  and  a 
hop-dog  to  wrench  them  up,  cofting  5s. 

Mr.  Miller  mentions  only  three  varieties  of  the  hop. 
In  Surrey  they  have  what  they  call  the  orchard-hop,  which 
bears  a  long  fquare  ftrobile,  and  is  perhaps  the  fame  with 
Mr.  Miller’s  firft  ;  the  llreaked  bind  ;  two  or  three  varie¬ 
ties  of  white  bind;  fmooth  and  rough  red  bind.  The 
mofc  elleemed  are  the  llreaked  and  the  white  bind.  The 
fmooth  red  is  of  little  value ;  and,  as  to  the  lad,  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  eradicated  whenever  it  appears.  The  white  Canter¬ 
bury  bind  is  moitly  in  ufe-  The  golden  hop  with  a  white 
bind,  which  is  probably  the  fame  with  Mr.  Miller’s  oval 
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hop,  ripens  later  than  the  other,  and  therefore  on  that  ac¬ 
count  may  be  ufeful  to  the  planter.  There  is  alfo  the 
clulter-hop,  produced  from  a  white  bind,  but  having  the 
hops  growing  more  in  clullers  than  the  others.  The 
llreaked  bind  is  a  defirable  hop  for  a  part  at  lead  of  a 
plantation,  being  early,  of  a  pleafant  flavour,  and  gene¬ 
rally  of  a  good  lize.  As  to  the  term  garlic ,  it  is  not  ap¬ 
propriate  to  any  one  variety  ;  for  they  will  all  acquire 
that  fort  of  fmell  from  diflemper. 

The  hop-grower  has  many  enemies  to  dread.  A  fly, 
fimilar  to  that  which  is  fo  injurious  to  turnips,  attacks 
hops  on  their  fird  appearance  in  the  fpring,  and  fome- 
times  dedroys  the  fird  (hoot  entirely  ;  it  is  a  very  fmall 
animal,  and,  on  going  near  to  touch  it,  retreats  into  the 
ground  with  the  nimblenefs  of  a  bed-flea.  A  handful  of 
allies  fcattered  over  every  hill,  is  very  ferviceable  in  driving 
them  away.  The  next  enemy  is  the  fly  rnentioned  by  Mr. 
Miller,  by  which  he  means  the  long-winged  fly,  as  it  is 
here  called.  The  appearance  of  thefe  animals  is  dreaded 
by  the  planter  as  a  pedilence  ;  they  are  the  forerunners  of 
lice,  and  in  the  end  generally  prove  fatal  to  the  crop.  It 
is  an  opinion  with  many,  that  rain  will  walh  them  ofi', 
but  in  this  they  midake,  for  they  modly  Ihelter  them- 
ielves  on  the  under  fide  of  the  leaf,  where  no  rain  can 
touch  them.  Lightning  feems  to  be  their  greatefl  ene¬ 
my.  Honey-dews  are  likewife  very  injurious  to  hops; 
cauling  their  leaves  to  turn  black,  fhrink,  and  at  length 
fall  off.  They  are  fometimes To  affefted  with  this  didem- 
per  and  the  lice  united,  as  to  perilh  entirely,  and  require 
to  be  planted  anew  for  many  hills  together.  Another  ca¬ 
lamity  to  which  hops  are  liable  is  the  red  blight.  This 
l'eldom  attacks  them  until  the  time  of  their  coming  to 
maturity  ;  cauling  the  hops  to  turn  reddilh,  or  rather 
of  deep-yellow,  and  the  leaves  frequently  to  grow  pale 
and  fickly.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  they  acquire  a  garlic¬ 
like  fmell,  and  ought  to  be  picked  with  the  greateft  ex¬ 
pedition.  This  diforder  being  incident  to  particular 
lands,  thofe  efpecially  of  a-light  and  weak  nature,  it  ap¬ 
pears  rather  to  be  a  natural  decay  than  a  blight. 

Experience  will  bed  teach  the  planter  when  his  hops 
are  fit  for  picking.  It  is  however  the  more  prudent  way 
to  begin  too  foon  than  too  late,  as  the  high  winds  which 
prevail  towards  the  equinox  many  times  produce  more 
injury  to  the  planter  than  he  would  fudain  by  beginning- 
a  day  or  two  before  his  hops  were  thoroughly  ripe.  A 
bufliel  of  green  hops,  in  a  favourable  year,  when  they  are 
\ye  11  conditioned,  will  yield  about  a  pound  and  a  half  in 
weight  when  dry. 

Hops  are  occafionally  very  profitable,  but  they  are  very 
uncertain  in  their  produce,  and  are  fure  to  be  very  ex- 
penfive.  To  iefi'en  the  expence  of  poling,  and  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  picking,  it  has  been  fuggeded  that  planting  hops 
in  form  of  an  efpalier  might  probably  anfwer;  for  it  is 
obferved,  that  when  a  pole  falls,  and  another  is  obliged’ 
to  be  fixed  in  a  lateral  pofition,  the  hops  always  bear  more 
by  being  thus  trained  horizontally ;  and  hops  in  an  efpalier 
might  be  picked  as  forward  as  the  planter  chofe  without 
cutting  the  vines.  If  hops  alfo  were  only  planted  in  fuch 
foils  and  fituations  as  are  well  adapted  to-  them,  there 
would  be  a  much  greater  probability  of  an  efficient  crop; 
and.  thus,  though  the  expence  would  net  be  dirhinilhed, 
the  average  profit  would  be  ihereafed. 

The  quantity  of  hops  produced  on  different  foils  in  dif¬ 
ferent  years,  varies  from  almod  nothing,  or  perhaps  two 
hundred-weight,  to  twenty  and  even  twenty-fourhundred- 
weight  on  an  acre  ;  but,  the  average  produce  on  mid¬ 
dling  foils  may  be  eftimated  at  fix,  and  on- fuch  as  are 
better  at  feven  or  eight,  hundred-weight ;  fome  fpeak  of 
nine,  and  a  good  foil,  with  a  run  . of  favourable  years,  may 
yield  fuch,  a  produce,  or  even  more,  but  it  ought  not  to 
Ire  looked  upon  as  general.  The  expence  on  an  acre  of 
hops  may  be  eftimated  at  about  thirty  pounds,  including 
rent,  taxes,  &c.  Taking  then  feven  hundred-weight  to 
be  the  average  produce,  the  planters  mult  evidently  be- 
lofers  when  they  fell  for  four  guineas;  yet,  the  average 

price 
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price  of  hops  has  been  eftimated  in  different  places,  and 
by  feveral  perfons  in  the  fame  places,  at  three  guineas,  at 
4I.  at  4-I..  jos,  at  5!.  and  at  61.  2s. 

Though  in  very  favourable  foils,  hops  maj’’  be  conti¬ 
nued  on  the  fame  fpot  at  pleafure,  yet  it  is  generally  ad- 
vifeable  to  break  up  the  hop-yard  entirely  in  twenty  or 
thirty  years ;  and  then  the  ground  is  in  high  order  for 
aim  oft  any  crops  for  fome  years  after,  particularly  for 
potatoes,  of  which  an  immenfe  burden  may  be  produced 
from  fuch  ground. 

Laws  relating  to  Hops.  By  9  Anne,  c.  121,'an  additional 
duty  of  3d.  a  pound  is  laid  on  all  hops  imported,  over 
and  above  all  other  duties,;  and  hops  landed  before  en¬ 
try  and  payment  of  duty,  or  without  warrant  for  land¬ 
ing,  (hall  be  forfeited  and  burnt :  the  fh ip  alfo  fhall  be 
forfeited,  and  the  perfon  concerned  in  importing  or  land¬ 
ing  fhall  forfeit  5I.  a  hundred-weight.  7  Geo.  II.  c.  19. 
By  9  Anne,  c.  12,  there  fhall  be  paid  a  duty  of  id.  for 
every  pound  of  hops  grown  in  Great  Britain,  and  made 
fit  for  ufe,  within  fix  months  after  they  .are  cured  and 
bagged  ;  and  hop-grounds  are  required  to  be  entered,  on 
pain  of  40s.  an  acre.  Places  of  curing  and  keeping  are 
alfo  to  be  entered,  on  pain  of  50I.  which  may  be  vilited 
by  an  officer  at  any  time  without  obftrnftion,  under  the 
penalty  of  20I.  All  hops  fhall,  within  fix  weeks  after 
gathering,  be  brought  to  fuch  places  to  be  cured  and 
bagged,  on  pain  of  '5s.  a  pound.  The  re-bagging  of  fo¬ 
reign  hops  in  Britifh  bagging  for  fale  or  exportation,  in¬ 
curs  a  forfeiture  of  iol.a  hundred-weight  ;  anil  defraud¬ 
ing  the  king  of -his  duty  by  tiling  twice  or  oftener  the 
fame  bag,  with  the  officer’s  mark  upon  it,  is  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  40I.  The  removal  of  hops  before  they  have 
been  bagged  and  weighed,  incurs  a  penalty  of  50I.  Con¬ 
cealment  of  hops  fubjefls  to  the  forfeiture  of  20I.  and  the 
■concealed  hops ;  and  any  perfon  who  fhall  privately  con¬ 
vey  away  any  hops  with  intent  to  defraud  the  king  and 
owner,  fhall  forfeit  5s.  a  pound.  And  the  duties  are  re¬ 
quired  to  be  paid  within  fix  months  after  curing,  bag¬ 
ging,  and  weighing,  on  pain  of  double  duty,  two -thirds 
to  the  king,  and  one-third  to  the  informer.  No  common 
brewer,  &c.  fhall  ufe  any  bitter  ingredient  inftead  of  hops, 
on  pain  of  20I.  Hops  which  have  paid  the  duty  may  be 
exported  to  Ireland;  but  by  6  Geo.  II.  c.  11,  there  fhall 
be  no-drawback  ;  and  by  7  Geo.  II.  c.  19,  no  foreign  hops 
fhall  be  landed  in  Ireland.  Notice  of  bagging  and  weigh¬ 
ing  fhall  be  lent  in  writing  to  the  officer,  on  pain  of  50I. 
6  Geo.  c.  21.  And  by  14  Geo.  III.  c.  68,  the  officer  fhall, 
on  pain  of  5I.  weigh  the  bags  or  pockets,  and  mark  on 
them  the  true  weight  or  tare,  the  planter’s  name  and 
place  of  abode,  and  the  date  of  the  year  in  which  fuch 
hops  were  grown  ;  and  the  altering,  or  forging,  or  oblite¬ 
rating,  fuch  mark,  incurs  a  forfeiture  of  iol.  The  owners 
of  hops  fhall  -keep  at  their  oafts,  See.  juft  weights  and 
fcales,  and  permit  the  officer  to  ufe  them,  on  pain  of  20I. 
6  Geo.  c.  21.  And  by  10  Geo.  III.  c.  44,  a  penalty  of 
100I.  is  inflicted  for  falfe  fcales  and  weights.  The  owners 
are  allowed  to  ufe  caffes  inftead  of  bags,  under  the  fame 
regulations.  6  Geo.  c.  21.  If  any  perfon  fhall  mix  with 
hops  any  drug  to  alter  the  colour  or  feent,  he  fhall  for¬ 
feit  5!.  a  hunured-v.'eight.  If  any  perfon  fhall  unlawfully 
and  malicioufly  cut  hop-binds  growing  on  poles  in  any 
plantation,  he  fhall  be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy’.  6  Geo.  II.  c.  37.  By  a  late  act,  five  per  cent,  is  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  duties  on  hops. 

HU'MXJS,  f.  [Lat.  moift  earth.]  Mould  ;  in  minera¬ 
logy,  a  genus  of  the  order  of  calcareous  earths.  Generic 
characters— Confiding  of  carbonat  of  lime,  with  a  fmall 
.proportion  of  filex,  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
oxyd  :  f  irony  formed  by  the  decayed  remains  of  animal 
■and  vegetable  fubftances ;  light,  friable,  imbibing  but 
not  retaining  water,  meagre,  rough,  humid,  of  a  dull  co¬ 
lour  ;  effervefcing  with  nitric  acid,  becoming  cinereous 
in  a  fmaller  heat,  in  a  ftronger  running  into  a  frothy  kind 
of  glafs. 

i.  Humus  anirnalis,  or  animal,  mould  :  impalpable, 
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greedily  imbibing  water,  hardly  effervefcing  with  nitric 
acid  in  its  rudelfate,  but  fenfibly  fo  when  burnt.  This 
is  the  fpecies  found  in  church-yards,  and  other  places 
abounding  with  putrid  animal  matter;  white  or  cinere¬ 
ous,  very  light  and  fertile. 

2.  Humus  dtedalea,  or  vegetable  mould  :  brown  in  a 
very  fubtile  duff.  Found  in  all  inhabited  places,  princi¬ 
pally  originating  from  animal  manure  and  depolitions,  lo 
very  fine  as  when  mixed  with  water  to  pafs  through  a 
coarfe  cloth  or  filtering  paper ;  it  affords  the  belt  and 
richeft  garden-mould. 

3  Humus  ruralis,  or  black  mould  :  black  when  moiften- 
ed,  cinereous  when  dry.  Found  in  all  places  where  there  is 
decayed  vegetable  matter,  el’pecially  in  dry  fituations  ;  and 
produces  an  excellent  foil. 

4.  Humus  pauperata,  or  heath-ffiould  :  foon  parting 
with  its  moifture,  and  when  dry  becoming  farinaceous. 
Found  on  heaths,  and  produces  a  poor  foil  ;  becaufe  its 
particles  are  fo  minute  and  impalpable,  as  in  dry  feafons 
to  be  blown  about  by  the  leaft  breath  of  wind. 

5.  Humus  alpina,  or  alpine  mould  :  brown  with  larger 
particles.  Very  common  in  alpine  fituations. 

6.  Humus  eftervefeens,  orfpongy  mould  :  fv/elling  after 
having  abforbed  and  retained  water  fome  time.  Com¬ 
mon  in  fpongy  places,  and  may  probably  have  its  origin 
in  the  rotten  roots  of  plants  ;  it  takes  a  long  time  in  dry¬ 
ing,  and  is  a  bad  foil  for  the  farmer  or  gardener,  becaufe 
in  the  fpring  feafon  it  intumefees  by  the  froft  at  night  and 
the  heat  by  day,  and  lifts  up  and  eradicates  the  fmaller 
plants. 

7.  Humus  lutum,  or  bog-mould  :  very  light,  not  com- 
buftible,  black  when  moift.  Found  in  fwamps  and  marflies 
undff  water,  and  is  produced  by  the  gradual  corruption 
of  bog-plants  ;  it  is  fo  light  as  to  remain  fome  time  fuf- 
pended  in  w’ater,  and  is  ferviceable  in  fand'y  foils. 

8.  Humus  martialis,  or  iron-mould  :  with  a  metallic 
tinge.  Found  in  various  parts  of  Britain,  Sweden,  Ger¬ 
many,  Syria,  Sec.  in’  fwamps  and  marflies  ;  yellow-brown, 
reddifh,  purplifh,  or  black,  which  Colour  it  receives  from 
its  contamination  with  oxyd  of  iron. 

9.  Humus  picea,  or  pitchy  mould  :  black,  becoming 
foTid  as  it  dries.  It  is  found  in  Scania,  often  in  the  cul¬ 
tivated  lands,  and  requires  a  peculiar  method  of  agricul¬ 
ture. 

10.  Humus  muriatica,  fait  or  hoty  mould  :  brown,  of  a 
faltiffi  tafte.  Found  in  the  deferts  on  the  confines  of  the 
Red  Sea,  Egypt,  and  Syria. 

HlFNARY,  two  fmall  iflands  near  the  weft  coaft  of. 
Hindoollan:  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Bombay.  Lat.  18.47. 
N.  Ion.  72.  38.  E.  Greenwich. 

HU'NAULD  (Francis-Jofeph),  an  eminent  anatomift, 
born  at  Chateau-Briant  in  1701.  He  ftudied  at  Rennes 
and  Angers,  vilited  Paris  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  took 
the  degree  _of  M.  D.  at  Rheims  in  1722.  Fixing  himlelf 
at  Paris,  he  ftudied  anatomy  with  great  affiduity  under 
Winflow-and  Du  Yerney,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Afca- 
demy  of  Sciences  in  1724.  He  accompanied  the  duke  of 
Richelieu  in  his  embalfy  to  Vienna,  as  his  phyfician ;  and 
ever  after  retained  his  confidence,  and  poileffed  apart¬ 
ments  in  his  houfe.  On  the  death  of  Du  Verney,  in  1730, 
Hunauld  was  appointed  anatomical  profeffor  in  the  royal 
garden  in  his  ftead,  and  foon  obtained  a  very  numerous 
audience.  He  lectured  with  fluency,  and  diflefted  with 
great  nicety  :  his  anatomical  preparations  were  numerous 
and  delicate,  and  particularly  rich  in  the  branch  of  ofte- 
ology.  Having  become  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Paris, 
he  praftifed  as  a  phyfician  with  fuccefs  and  reputation.. 
A  journey  to  Holland  procured  him  the  acquaintance  and 
efteem  of  the  illuftrious' Boerhaave.  In  1733  he  vifited 
London  ;  and  read  before  the  Royal.  Society  (of  which  he 
was  made-  a  member)  Reflexions  on' the  Operation  for 
the  Filtula  Lacrymalis,  printed  in  the  Tranfactions.  As 
he  was  advancing  rapidly  to  profeflional  fame,  he  was  car¬ 
ried  off  by  a  putrid  fever,  in  December  1742,  in  the  forty- 
fecond  year  of  his  age.  Several  papers  of  this  anatomift 
3  ara,- 
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are  contained  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
from  1729  to  1742.  Some  of  the  molt  curious  of  his  ob- 
fervations  relate  to  the  formation  of  the  bones  of  the  Ikull, 
and  to  the  lymphatics  of  the  lungs.  He  publilhed  ano- 
nymoufly  in  1726  a  critique,  in  form  of  letters,  on  Petit’s 
book  on  the  difeafes  of  the  bones.  One  of  his  lalt  works 
was  a  Difputation  on  Anchylofis,  1742. 

To  HUNCH,  v.  a.  \_hufch,  Ger.]  To  ftrike  or  punch 
with  the  fills. — Jack’s  friends  began  to  hunch  and  pufh 
one  another:  why  don't  you  go  and  cut  the  poor  fellow 
down?  Arbuthnot. — [ Hoc/tor ,  a  crooked  back,  Ger.]  To 
crook  the  back  : 

Thy  crooked  mind  within  hunch'd,  out  thy  back  ; 

And  wander’d  in  thy  limbs.  Dryden. 

HUNCH,/  A  protuberance,  a  pretty  large  irregular 
piece ;  a  blow  with  the  elbow  or  fid. 

HUNCH-BACK'ED,  adj.  Having  a  crooked  back. — 
His  perfon  deformed  to  the  higheft  degree,  flat-nofed,  and 
hunch-backed.  V FJlrange. 

HUND'BERG,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  North  Jutland: 
eight  miles  fouth -wed  of  Aalbork. 

HUN'DERSRUCK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Lower  Sax¬ 
ony,  and  bilhopric  of  Hildelheim,  fituated  between  the 
Weferand  the  Leine,  near  Eimbeck. 

HUN'DERTBUHL,  a  town  of  Tranfilvania :  twelve 
miles  fouth  of  Schelburgh. 

HUN'DRED,  adj.  [hunb,  and  hunbjteb,  Sax.  honderd, 
Dut.]  The  number  confiding  of  ten  multiplied  by  ten  : 
A  hundred  altars  in  her  temple  fmoke, 

A  thouiand  bleeding  hearts  her  pow’r  invoke.  Dryden. 

HUN'DRED,/  A  company,  body,  or  collection  con¬ 
fiding  of  a  hundred. — Lands,  taken  from  the  enemy,  were 
divided  into  centuries  or  hundreds,  and  ditlributed  amongd 
the  foldiers.  Arbuthnot. 

HUN'DRED,  an  ancient  part  or  divifion  of  a  fhire  ;  fo 
called,  either  becaufe  of  old  each  hundred  found  one  hun¬ 
dred  fidejufl’ors  of  the  king’s  peace,  or  a  hundred  able 
men  for  his  wars.  But  more  probably  it  is  fo  called,  be- 
caufe  it  was  compoled  of  a  hundred  families.  It  is  true, 
Brompton  tells  us,  that  a  hundred  contains  centum,  villas ; 
and  Giraldus  Cambrenfis  writes,  that  the  Hie  of  Man  hath 
343  villas.  But  in  tbefie  places  the  word  villa  mult  be 
taken  for  a  country  family  ;  for  it  cannot  mean  a  village, 
becaufe  there  are  not  above  forty  villages  in  that  illand. 
So  where  Lombard  lays,  that  a  hundred  is  fo  called,  a 
numero  centum  hominum,  it  mull  be  underltood  of  a  hundred 
men  who  are  heads  or  chiefs  of  fo  many  families.  Thefe 
were  firll  ordained  by  king  Alfred,  the  twenty-ninth  king 
of  the  Well  Saxons.  This  dividing  counties  into  hun¬ 
dreds,  for  better  government,  king  Alfred  brought  from 
Germany  :  for  there  centa,  or  centena,  is  a  jurifdiction 
over  a  hundred  towns.  1  Blackfl.  Comm.  115. 

In  ancient  times,  it  was  ordained  for  the  more  fure 
keeping  of  the  peace,  that  ail  free-born  men  lhould  call 
themlelves  into  feveral  companies  by  ten  in  each  com¬ 
pany,  and  that  every  of  thefe  ten  men  lhould  be  furety 
and  pledge  for  the  forth-coming  of  his  fellows.  For 
which  caufe  thefe  companies  in  fome  places  were  called 
tithings;  and, as  ten  times  ten  makes  a  hundred, fo,  becaufe 
it  was  alfo  appointed  that  ten  of  thefe  tithings  lhould  at 
certain  times  meet  together  for  matters  of  greater  weight, 
therefore  that  general  alfembly  was  called  a  hundred.  Lamb. 
Conjl.  The  hundred  is  governed  by  a  high  conltable  or 
bailiff ;  and  formerly  there  was  regularly  held  in  it  the 
hundred- court,  for  the  trial  of  caufes,  though  now  fallen 
into  difufe.  In  fome  of  the  more  northern  counties  thefe 
hundreds  are  called  wapentakes,  y  Blackfl.  Comm.  c.  33. 

This  is  the  original  of  hundreds,  which  llill  retain  the 
name,  but  the  jurifdiction  is  devolved  to  the  county-court, 
fome  few  excepted,  which  have  been  by  privilege  annexed 
to  the  crown,  or  granted  to  fome  great  fubjeft,  and  fo  re¬ 
main  Hill  in  the  nature  of  a  franchife.  This  has  been 
ever  fince  the  fiat.  14  Edw.  III.  c.  9,  whereby  thele  hun- 
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dred-courts,  formerly  farmed  out  by  the  IherifF  to  other 
men,  were  all,  or  the  moll  part,  reduced  to  the  county- 
court.  But  new,  by  hundred-courts,  we  underlland  feveral 
franchifes,  wherein  the  Iherilf  has  nothing  to  do  by  his 
ordinary  authority,  except  they  of  the  hundred  refufe  to 
do  their  office.  Every  ward  in  London  is  a  hundred  in  a 
county,  and  every  parilh  in  London  is  a  vill  in  a  hun¬ 
dred.  9  Rep.  66. 

Hundreds  are  liable  to  penalty  on  exportation  of  wool, 

7  and  8  Will.  III.  c.  28.  Liable  to  damages  fullained  by 
riotoully  pulling  down  buildings,  1  Geo.  1. 11.  2.  c.  5.  By 
killing  cattle,  cutting  down  trees,  burning  houfes,  &c. 

9  Geo.  I.  c.  22.  29  Geo.  II.  c.  36.  By  deltroying  turn¬ 
pikes,  or  works  on  navigable  rivers,  8  Geo.  II.  c.  20.  By 
cutting  liop-binds,  10  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  By  dellroying  com 
to  prevent  exportation,  11  Geo.  II.  c.  22.  By  w'ounding 
officers  of  the  cudoms,  19  Geo.  II.  c.  34.  By  dellroying 
woods,  See.  29  Geo.  II.  c.  36.  So  in  cafes  of  robbery; 
and  for  the  dedruflion  of  mines  or  pits  of  coal.  See  Hue 
and  Cry. 

HUN'DRED-COURT,  a  kind  of  court-baron,  held  for 
all  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  hundred  inltead  of  a 
manor.  The  free  fuitors  are  here  the  judges,  and  the 
Reward  the  register,  as  in  the  cafe  of  a  court-baron.  It 
is  not  a  court  of  record,  and  it  relembles  a  court-baron 
in  all  points,  except  that  in  point  of  territory  it  is  of  a 
greater  jurisdiction.  According  to  Blackllone,  its  inlli- 
tution  was  probably  coeval  with  that  of  hundreds  them- 
felves,  introduced,  though  not  invented,  by  Alfred,  being 
derived  from  the  policy  of  the  ancient  Germans. 

HUN'DRED-FEC'TA,  /  An  old  law  term,  the  per¬ 
formance  of  fuit  and  fervice  at  the  hundred-court. 

HUNDRED-FETE'NA,/  An  old  law  term,  the  con- 
llitution  of  a  hundred,  the  inhabitants  of  a  hundred. 

HUNDRED-PEN'NY,  /  A  tax  formerly  raifed  in  the 
hundred  by  the  IherifF. 

HUN'DRED- WEIGHT,/  A  weight  confining  of  one 
hundred  and  twelve  pounds. 

HUN'DREDORS,  perfons  ferving  on  juries,  or  fit  to 
be  impanelled  thereon  for  trials,  dwelling  within  the  hun¬ 
dred  where  the  land  in  quellion  lies.  Stat.  35  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  6.  And  default  of  hundredors  was  a  challenge  or  ex¬ 
ception  to  panels  of  flieriffs,  by  our  law,  till  the  ltat.  4  and 
5  Anne,  c.  16.  ordained,  that,  to  prevent  delays  by  reafon 
of  challenges  to  panels  of  jurors  for  default  of  hun¬ 
dredors,  &c.  writs  of  venire  facias  for  trial  of  any  action 
in  the  courts  at  Wedminder  (hall  be  awarded  of  the 
body  of  the  proper  county  where  the  ifi’ue  is  triable. 
Hundredor  alfo  fignifies  him  that  hath  the  jurifdiction  of 
the  hundred,  and  is  in  fome  places  applied  to  the  bailiff 
of  the  hundred.  13  Edw.  I.  c.  38.  9  Edw.  II.  2  Edw.  III.  . 

HUN'DREDLAGH,  or  Hundred-law,/  ah  old  law 
term.  The  hundred-court. 

HUN'DREDTH,  adj.  [hunbpeonteo^opa,  Sax.]  The 
ordinal  of  a  hundred  ;  the  tenth  ten  times  told. — We  (hall 
not  need  to  ule  the  hundredth  part  of  that  time,  which 
themfelves  bellow  in  making  inveftives.  Hooker. 

HUN'DREDUS,/.  in  old  records,  a  hundred,  a  divifion 
of  a  county. 

HUNDS'FELD,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality 
of  the  Oels:  eleven  miles  weft-fouth-wed  of  Oels. 

IIUND'SHAIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  archduchy 
of  Auitria  :  two  miles  fouth  of  Hamburg. 

HUND'SHUBEL,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Upper  Sax¬ 
ony,  and  territory  of  Erzgeburg:  leven  miles  well  of 
Schwarzenberg. 

HUNDS'MARCK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy 
of  Stiria,  on  the  Muehr.  A  battle  was  fought  near  this 
town  between  the  Aullrians  and  the  troops  of  the  French 
republic,  on  the  3d  of  April,  1797,  in  which  the  latter 
were  victorious  ;  the  Aullrians  loll  about  300  killed,  and 
600  prifoners.  Fourteen  miles  weil-louth-vvell  of  Juden- 
burg,  and  eighteen" eaft-north-eall  of  Muhrau. 

HUNDS'RUCK,  or  Hunds-Ruck,  a  dillricl  of  Ger¬ 
many,  in  the  tipper  Rhine,  fituated  between  the  Rhine, 
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the  Mofelle,  and  the  Nahe,  belonging  partly  to  the  elector 
of  Treves,  the  eleftor  Palatine,  and  the  prince  of  Heffe. 

HUNE  (La),  a  bay  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  Newfound¬ 
land:  ninety  miles  eaft:  of  Cape  Ray. 

HU'NEFELD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Upper  Rhine, 
*md  bifhopric  of  Fulda:  eight  miles  north-ncrth-eaft  of 
Fulda,  and  twenty-fix  fouth-weft  of  Eifenach. 

HU'-NERWASSER,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Bolcflau : 
ten  miles  north  of  Jung  Buntzel. 

HUNG,  the  preterite  and  part,  pajjf.  of  liana. — A  room 
that  is  richly  adorned,  and  hung  round  with  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  pictures,  ftrikes  the  eye  at  once.  Watts. 

A  wife  fo  hung  with  virtues,  fuch  a  freight, 

What  mortal  flioulders  can  fupport  ?  Drydcn. 

HUNGA'RIAN,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  kingdom  of 
Himgary. 

HUNGARIAN,/.  A  native  of  the  kingdom  of  Hun¬ 
gary. 

HUN'GARY,  a  country  fo  denominated  from  the  an¬ 
cient  Huns,  now  forming  a  confiderable  part  of  the  Auf- 
trian  Empire  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Poland,  from 
which  it  is  feparated  by  the  Carpathian  mountains ;  on 
the  eaft  by  Tranfilvania  and  Walachia  ;  on  the  fouth- by 
Sclavonia,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  Drave  and 
Servia;  and  on  the  welt  by  Moravia,  Auitria  Proper,  and 
Stiria.  In  a  more  extenfive  fenfe,  Sclavonia,  Dalmatia, 
Bofnia,  Servia,  Tranfilvania,  Moldavia,  and  Walachia, 
are  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  Hungary. 
It  appears  that  the  moll  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  weltern 
parts  of  Hungary,  were  Pannonians;  of  the  northern, 
Jazygians.  The  Romans  reduced  Pannonia,  and  kept  it 
almolt  four  hundred  years,  till,  in  the  fourth  century,  the 
Vandals  drove  them  out  of  it,  and  held  it  forty  years ; 
but,  in  39  j,  when  they  advanced  towards  Gaul,  the  Goths 
took  polfelTion  of  their  fettlements  ;  but  thefe  were  alfo, 
in  their  turn,  obliged  to  relign  their  new  poffeftions  to 
the  Huns,  who  had  likewife,  in  their  turn,  driven  them 
from  their  ancient  habitation.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century,  when  headed  by  Attila,  not  to  mention  the 
more  extenlive  progrefs  of  their  arms,  the  Huns  fubdued 
all  Pannonia,  the  two  Thracias,  part  of  Nifa,  and  the 
country  of  the  Metanaftic  Jazygians.  After  the  death  of 
Attila,  the  Gepideri  aud  the  Goths,  with  the  affiftance  of 
the  Romans,  among  other  advantages,  wrefted  Dacia  and 
Pannonia  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Huns.  In  the  year  888, 
the  Huns,  under  the  name  of  Hungarians,  made  another 
irruption  into  Pannonia,  as  auxiliaries  to  Arnulph  empe¬ 
ror  of  the  Welt,  and  Leo  emperor  of  the  Eaft,  againlt  the 
Bulgarians  and  Sclavonians,  whom  they  reduced.  They 
had  feven  commanders  ;  and  Germany  and  Italy  afterwards 
felt  the  terrible  effeff  of  their  ferocity.  By  degrees  their 
manners  took  arnore  civilized  turn,  and  efpecially  when,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  century  their  prince  Geyfa  em¬ 
braced  the  Chriftian  religion.  His  fon  Stephen,  in  997,  be¬ 
came  the  firft  native  king  of  Hungary,  completed  the  efta- 
blilhment  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  ereffed  bifhoprics,  ab¬ 
beys,  and  churches,  annexed  Tranfilvania  as  a  province  to 
Hungary,  and  at  his  death  was  canonized.  After  him  fol¬ 
lowed  a  1’ucce.ffion  of  twenty  kings,  natives  of  the  country, 
of  whom  thefecond,  by  name  Peter,  put  himfelf  and  king¬ 
dom  under  the  protection  of  the  emperor,  Henry  III. 
The  eighth,  Ladiflaus  the  Pious,  enlarged  his  dominions 
with  Sclavonia,  Croatia,  and  Dalmatia,  and  was  greatly 
efteemed  by  his  people.  The  tenth,  named  Stephen  III. 
by  his  marriage  with  a  Polilh  princefs,  added  the  diftrift 
of  Zip.  The  twelfth,  Geyfa  II.  in  the  year  1154,  in¬ 
vited  the  Saxons  into  Tranfilvania.  The  feventeenth, 
Andrew  II.  conferred  great  privileges  on  the  nobility, 
and  even  empowered  them  to  oppofe  the  king,  if  he 
fhould  attempt  any  thing  ■againlf  the  laws  of  the  king¬ 
dom..  Andthis  was  not  repealed  till  the  year  1688.  The 
nineteenth,  Stephen,  compelled  the  Bulgarians  to  pay 
him  tribute:  and  the  laid,  Andrew  III.  died  in  1301. 
On  this  followed  a  fucceffion  of  twelve  foreign  kings,  of 
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whom  Louis  I.  in  1356,  reunited  to  the  kingdom  the 
whole  province  of  Dalmatia,  which  had  been  often  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  Venetians.  In  1390,  Sigifmund  rendered 
Walachia  and  Moldavia,  tributary  to  him.  Matthias'  con- 
quered  Silefia  and  Moravia  from  the  Bohemians.  Under 
Uladiliaus  II.  thejus  confuetudinarium, called  tripartitum, 
took  place;  and  Louis  II.  the  laft  of  thefe  kings,  in  1516, 
fell  in  an  unfuccefsful  battle  againlt  the  Turks,  near 
Mohats. 

After  the  extermination  of  thefe  two  dynafties  of  kings, 
Hungary  devolved  to  the  houfe  of  Auitria,  in- which,  it 
continues  to  this  day.  In  1722,  in  a  diet  held  at  Pref- 
burg,  the  hereditary  fucceflion  in  Hungary  was  To  fee  u  red 
to  the  houfe  of  Auitria,  that,  in  cafe  of  failure  of  male 
heirs,  females  Ihould  be  capable  of  holding  the  crown. 
The  country,  towards  the  north,  is  mountainous  and 
barren  ;  the  air  is  cold,  but  very  healthy.  Near  the  Da¬ 
nube  the  foil  is  level  and  fandy,  the  climate  temperate, 
and  the  air  moift.  Farther  to'  the  fouth  are  extenfive 
plains,  exceedingly  fertile ;  the  climate  is  hot,  and  the 
air  from  the  marlhes  rendered  moift  and  unwholefome. 
Hot  days,  with  cold  nights  and  intemperance,  occafion. 
difeafes,  particularly  what  is  emphatically  called'the  Hun¬ 
garian  fever;  and  the  plague  is  frequently  brought  from 
Turkey.  Neverthelefs,  the  country  is  altogether  fuch  as 
to  have  given  rife  to  a  proverb,  which  imports  that  life 
can  only  be  enjoyed  in  Hungary  ;  this  proverb  is  exag¬ 
gerated,  but  not  altogether  without  foundation.  The 
level  country  produces,  abundantly,  corn  of  every  kind, 
excellent  fruit,  wines  celebrated  for  their  Itrength  and 
goodnefs,  legumes,  hemp,  alparagus,  melons,  faffron,  to¬ 
bacco,  &c.  The  forefts  are  beautiful,  and  the  meadows 
feed  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  of  which  the  inhabitants 
yearly  export  more  than  100,000  head.  Horfes,  buffaloes, 
aftes,  mules,  fheep,  goats,  and  fwine,  are  bred,  not  onljr 
fufficient  to  fupply  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  bu£ 
form  objects  of  commerce  5  chamois  and  deer  are  found 
in  the  forefts  and  mountains,  and  in  fome  places  bears 
The  rivers  and  ponds  are  well  fupplied  with  fifn,  and  the 
woods  with  game.  The  fides  of  the  mountains  produce 
excellent  wine,  and  within  them  are  found  gold,  filver, 
iron,  lead,  quickfilver,  antimony,  orpiment,  fulphur,  vi¬ 
triol,  rnarcafite,  fait,  falt-petre,  load-ftone,  different  kind* 
of  marble,  alabafter,  precious  ftones,  but  inferior  to  thofe 
of  the  Eaft,  a  metal  hardly  known  elfewhere,  called  by 
the  Hungarians  zinnopd ,  See.  There  are  many  mineral 
fprings,  both  warm  and  cold.  The  principal  mountains 
are  the  Carpathian  and  Crapack.  The  chief  rivers  are 
the  Danube,  Waag,  Gran,  Theiffe,  Temes,  Drave,  Raab, 
and  Leitha.  This  kingdom,  long  wafted  by  war,  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  populous.  It  has  few  large  towns;  all  are 
ill  built,  and  more  or  lefs  filled  with  ruins.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  are  of  various  origin,  Jazigians,  Bohemians,  Croats, 
Rafcians,  Ruffians,  Walachians,  Vandals,  Greeks,  Jews, 
but  the  number  of  thefe  is  diminifhed,  and  Turks,  which 
are  principally  a  people  wandering  about  as  fmiths  or 
muficians.  Hungarians  and  Sclavonians  are  confidered 
as  the  only  native  inhabitants. 

The  dodlrine  of  the  reformation  was  at  firft  preached 
herewith  fuccefs ;  but,  in  1681,  the  Proteftants  were  inter¬ 
dicted  from  having  more  than' two  churches  in  a  county, 
fome  of  which  include  a  hundred  towns,  and  yet  their 
number  is  greatly  fuperior  to  the  Roman  catholics.  The 
ltates  of  Hungary  are  divided  into  four  clafles  :  to  the 
firft  belong  the  prelates,  as  the  archbifhops,  bifhops,  ab¬ 
bots,  and  problts  ;  to  the  fecond  clafs  belong  the  great 
barons,  waywodes,  bans,  or  viceroys;  to  the  third  clafs' 
belong  the  gentry,  and  to  the  fourth,  the  royal  free  cities. 
The  public  revenues  confift  of  contributions,  cuftoms, 
mines  and  minerals,  falt-works,  which  belong  to  the 
crown,  royal  demefnes,  and  efeheats.  Thefe  abundantly 
anfwer  the  expences  of  the  court,  and  defence  of  the 
frontiers.  The  kingdom  of  Hungary  can  eafily  raife  an 
army  of  100,000  men,  of  which  50,000  are  in  pay,  and  a 
like  number  is  furuifegd  by  the  provinces.  The  iafantry 
6  C  are 
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are  called  heyducks,  and  the  cavalry  hujjars :  from  thefe 
laft  the  drefs  of  the  English  huffar  is  exactly  taken. 

Few  countries  poflei's  either  more  forcible  or  more 
varied  claims  on  curiofity  than  Hungary,  notwithstanding 
it  is  fo  inaccurately  known  to  the  generality  of  Englilh 
readers.  Our  countryman,  Dr.  Townfon,  however,  per¬ 
ceiving  it  to  be  untrodden  ground,  has  recently  made 
the  tour  of  it,  and  publifhed  the  refults  thereof,  much  to 
the  entertainment  and  information  of  the  public.  He 
iet  out  from  Vienna  to  the  palace  of  Schoenbrun,  where 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  after  his  two  conquests  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  capital,  took  up  his  temporary  refidence.  Here 
Dr.  Townfon  enlarges  on  the  grand  imperial  gardens, 
where  the  rare  ft  palms,  and  Shrubs  peculiar  to  the  tropics, 
grow  in  their  native  pride,  in  hot-houfes  of  prodigious 
magnitude,  eredted  by  the  prefent  emperor  Jofeph  II. 
What  adds  greatly  to  the  pleafure  of  walking  in  thefe 
houfes  is,  the  light  of  a  variety  of  rare  birds  flying  about 
as  in  full  liberty,  and  the  hearing  them  fing,  perched  on 
the  very  trees  which  afforded  them  food  or  fhelter  in 
their  native  country.  Thefe  birds  deftroy  the  ants,  and 
other  inS'efts,  which  are  fo  noxious  in  hot-houfes. 

At  Oedinburgh,  Dr.  Townfon  received  a  forcfpan,  or 
order  from  the  magiftrates  to  the  judges  of  the  peafants, 
to  fupply  the  perfon  who  obtains  it  with  horfes  to  tranf- 
port  him  to  the  next  ftation,  which  is  generally  from  fif¬ 
teen  to  twenty  Englilh  miles,  for  which  fifteen  kreutzers, 
that  is,,  about  fixpence,  is  paid  for  each  horfe.  Sometimes 
you  are  allowed  to  travel  with  only  two  horfes;  but  in 
general  you  muft  have  four  :  which  is  ftill  very  cheap, 
being  only  two  fhillings  for  fifteen  or  twenty  miles.  In 
the  more  diftant  parts  of  Hungary  it  is  the  moil  common 
way  of  travelling,  and,  except  in  particular  feafons  of  the 
year,  is  no  very  great  hardlhip,  as  it  is  treble  the  price  of 
a  day’s  labour  of  a  peaSant  and  a  pair  of  horfes,  as  fixed 
in  the  Ur  barium,  which  is  twenty  kreutzers,  that  is  about 
eight-pence;  and  if  he  brings,  as  he  generally  does,  four 
horfes,  to  make  the  work  lighter  to  them,  his  day’s  work 
is  ftill -valued  at  only  twenty  kreutzers.  Sixty  kreutzers 
make  about  two  Shillings. 

At  Bude,  the  capital  of  Hungary,  Dr.  Townfon  in¬ 
formed  himfelf  of  the  principalTcene  of  political  transac¬ 
tions,.  and  of  the  constitution  of  the  country.  After 
Bude,  Prefburg  is  the  next  principal  city.  But  Cafchan 
is  the  capital  of  Upper  Hungary.  The  two  greatest  pri¬ 
vileges  of  the  people,  thole  of  legiflation  and  taxation* 
are  ltill  in  their  hands;  and  the  fovereign  has  only  a  i jcto 
in  the  legiflation.  The  choice  of  the  palatine,  a  kind  of 
viceroy,  from  four  candidates  prefented  by  the  fovereign, 
and  the  reception  of  Strangers  as  denizens,  are  privileges 
likewife  belonging  to  the  people.  But  the  emperor  has 
the  unquestioned  right  of  deciding  on  war  and  peace;  he 
has  a  veto  in.  the  legiflation  ;  the  gift  of  the  great  offices 
in  the  church  and  State,  thoSe  of  the  palatine,  and  keepers 
of  the  crown,  excepted  :  it  is  he  who  creates  nobility ; 
and  coining,  and  pardoning  criminals,  are  his  prerogatives. 
In  this  country,  as  in  others  where  Society  is  in  its  child¬ 
hood,  the  nation,  alas!  is  only  the  great  aristocratic  body 
of  nobles  and  clergy;  and  the  productive  part  of  the 
community,  the  citizens  and  peafants,  have  few  or  no 
rights,  and  no  interference  in  public  affairs;  yet  muft 
fubmlSTively  bear  ail  the  burthens  of  the  State.  As  the 
peafants  were,  till  1 785,  ■  under  the  glib  a  adfcriptio,  or  in 
the  State  of  villanage,  they  could  never  be  considered  as 
forming  a  part  of  the  nation  ;  and,  the  deputies  of  the 
free  towns  being  considered  almoft  as  intruders,  it  was, 
and  ftill  is,  the  aristocratic  body  which  checks  the  power 
of'the  crown;  and  ft  is  this  body  that,  according  to  the 
Spirit  of  the  Hungarian  constitution,  the  Sovereign  fliould 
c<  fifult  with,  upon  all  important  State- affairs,  by  calling 
them  together  in  a  diet-  *  '  ✓ 

This  afiembly  is  compofed  of  magnates,  archbishops 
and  bishops,  lord-lieutenants  of  the  counties,  abbots,  pre¬ 
lates,  deputies  of  the  chapters,  deputies  from  the  counties, 
and  deputies  from  the  royal  free  towns.  The  magnates 


were  originally  only  the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  asf 
the  palatine,  the  fupreme  judge,  the  lord  marshal,  the 
great  cup-bearer,  the  Steward  of'the  houfehold,  the  matter 
of  the  horfe.  See.  but  now  the  princes,  counts,  and  barons, 
are  considered  as  fuch.  Thole  who  pretend  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  true  Spirit  of  the  constitution,  regard 
the  reception  of  the  princes,  counts,  and  barons,  amongft 
the  magnates,  as  an  innovation.  The  eldeft  Sons  of  this 
great  nobility,  ufith  the  two  archbishops,  diocefan  and 
titular  bishops,  with  the  lord-lieutenants  of  the  counties, 
and  keepers  of  the  crown,  constitute  the  firft  table,  or 
upper  houfe;  and  the  lower  houfe,  or  fecond  table,  is 
compofed  of  the  abbots  and  prelates,  the  deputies  of  the 
chapters,  from  each  at  leaft  two  ;  two  or  three  deputies 
from  each  of  the  two-and-fifty  counties  in  which  this 
kingdom  is  divided,  and  a  deputy  from  each  of  the  royal 
free  towns.  If  the  free  towns  fend  more  than  one  deputy, 
they  have  only  one  vote;  it  is  fo  likewise  with  the  depu¬ 
ties  of  the  chapters ;  and,  if  the  members  of  the  upper 
houfe  cannot  attend  in  perfon,  their  deputies  lit  in  the 
lower  houfe. 

The  nobility,  which  is  compofed  of  titled  and  untitled, 
the  former  of  which  may  be  confidered  as  the  real  nobi¬ 
lity,  and  the  latter  only  as  gentlemen,  have  the  exclufive 
privilege  of  enjoying  all  the  polls .©f  honour,  and  of  filling 
all  the  public  offices,  and  are  the  exclusive  owners  of  the 
foil,  except  what  lies  within  the  precinfts  of  the  free 
towns  ;  and  a  burgher  or  a  peafant  may  as  well  think  of 
poffeffing  the  throne,  as  of  poffefling  one  inch  of  land, 
without  being  firft  ennobled.  Their  perfons  likewife  are 
privileged,  except  in  a  few  cafes,  as  high  treafon,  mur¬ 
der,  See.  They  cannot  be  arrefted,  till  they  have  been 
legally  tried  and  convifted.  And  the  fimpleSl  kind  of 
knight-fervice  is  the  only  duty  they  owe  the  Hate.  When 
Summoned  by  their  fovereign,  they  muft  defend  their 
country.  Their  taking  the  field  is  called  an  injurredtio 
and  the  high  clergy  are  not  exempt.  This  Service,  from 
the  frequent  wars  in  which  Hungary  was  long  engaged 
againft  the  Turks,  was  a  fevere  obligation  ;  for  they  Served 
as  a  kind  of  barrier  to  the  reft. of  Europe  againft  this  fe¬ 
rocious  people.  As  long  as  the  war  continued  within. 
the  limits  of  their  country,  they  were  obliged  to  maintain, 
themfelves ;  but  when  the  war  was  carried  on  abroad,, 
they  vrere  maintained  by  the  fovereign-  The  number  of 
combatants  each  brought  into  the  field  was  proportioned 
to  his  eftate.  The  archbishop  of  Gran  arid  the  bifliop  of 
Erlau  brought  each  two  Hands  of  colours,  and  under  each. 
Stand. a  thoufand  men;  the  archbishop  of  Collotza  and 
feveral  bilhops  a  thoufand  each.  In  the  fatal  battle  of. 
Mohatch,  Seven  bishops  were  left  dead  on  the  field. 

Their  charter  of  privileges  is  called  Urbarium,  to  which.; 
Maria  Therefa  added  an  edift,  in  order  to  fix  bounds  to 
the  rapacity  of  the  landlord,  by  determining  the  dues  of 
thd  peafant  •.  by  this  ordinance  the  reciprocal  rights  of 
the  peafants  and  their  landlords  are  determined  ;  and  it 
appears,  that  the  Hungarian  peafant  pays  to  his  lord,  for 
twenty-five  acres  of  arable  land  (each  acre  containing 
about  twelve  hundred  Square  fathoms),  and  twelve  days 
mowing  of  meadow  land,  a  ninth  of  the  produce  of  the 
Soil,  of  the  lambs,  kids,  and  bees,  and  about  one  hundred 
and  eleven  days’  labour,  two  Shillings  for  rent,  and  three 
Shillings  for  fowls,  butter,  &c.  This  is  no  hard  contract 
for  the  peafant;  for  it  does  not  amount  to  more  than 
equal  to  a  gulden,  or  about  two  Shillings  Englilh,  for  an 
acre.  The  hardship  lies  chiefly  in  the  nature  of’the  con¬ 
trail  this  is  a  reciprocal  hardship,  as  inconvenient  for 
the  landlord  as  for  the  peafant.  It  chiefly,  ariles  from 
receiving  labour  for  payment ;  yet  this  kind  of  payment 
is  always  ufed  in  Similar  cales,  in  the  firft  Stages  of  im¬ 
provement.  This  compels  the  landlord  to  keep  a  great 
part,  of  his  lands  in  his  own  hands,  to  employ  the  labour 
of  his  peafants,  however  he  may  dislike  rural  ceconomy.. 

By  a  rejblution  of  Therein,  in  1 749,  it  was  ordered,  that 
thole  who  Should  leave  the  catholic  perSuaSion  Should  be  im¬ 
prisoned  for  two  years ;  and,  if  within  this  time’they  Should 
1  not 
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not  return  to  the  church,  they  fhould  be  Tent  to  hard  la¬ 
bour!  But  let  it  be  known,  for  the  honour  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  that  in  the  diet  of  1791,  when  the  rights  of  the 
proteftants  were  confirmed,  exclufive  of  the  clergy  there 
were  only  eighty-four  members  who  voted  againlt  them  ; 
though  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  for  them,  of  whom 
one  hundred  and  eighty-one  were  magnates,  and  the 
greateft  part  of  them  catholics.  How  great  an  honour  is 
this  fpirit  of  toleration  to  the  Hungarian  nation  ! 

Dr.  'Fown fon  offers  fome  computations  of  the  number 
of  inhabitants  in  Hungary  ;  whence  it  appears  that  they 
do  not  fall  far  iliort  of  feven  or  eight  millions.  The 
population  is  compofed  of  fev.eral  originally-diftinft  tribes. 
Thefe  different  people  do  not  live  promifcuoufly  together, 
but  feparate ;  and  in  one  diftrift  the  traveller  only  meets 
with  Hungarians,  and  in  another  diftridl  only  with  Scla- 
vonians.  According  to  the  belt  eftimates,  the  Hungarian 
revenue  is  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  Auftrian  revenue, 
while  its  population  is  nearly  one-third. 

Commerce  and  manufactures  give  now  pre-eminence 
to  nations;  and  a  fertile  foil,  and  mines  of  gold,  without 
national  induitry,  with  difficulty  bear  the  burthens  of  a 
itate.  Commercial  induitry  is  here  very  low',  and  the 
patriots  lay  this  to  the  charge  of  the  court  of  Vienna :  and 
it  is  true  that  the  court  of  Vienna,  not  being  able  to  draw 
the  fame  refources  in  men  and  money,  the  two  great  re- 
quilites  of  war,  which  now  conltitute  the  greatelt  part  of 
the  expences  of  governments,  from  this  part  of  its  domi¬ 
nions  as  from  its  other  lefs  privileged,  is  little  inclined 
to  favour  its  commerce;  particularly  in  articles  which 
come  in  competition  with  thofe  of  its  other  provinces. 
This  is  no  doubt  a  principal  caufe  of  the  public  inactivity ; 
but  the  Auftrian  government  ought  not  to  bear  all  the 
blame.  Would  it  not  be  unreafonable  to  expect  to  find 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  in  a  flourifhing 
ftate,  in  a  country  lo ’backward  in  its  political  inftitutions  ? 
But  the  Hungarians  will  not  advert  to  this,  nor  refleCt 
that  natiofial  induitry  is  the  alfociate  only  of  a  particular 
ftage  of  fdciety,  to  which  they  are  not  yet  advanced; 
which  they  may  haften  or  retard,  by  laying  afide,  or  ri¬ 
gidly  adhering  to,  inftitutions  calculated  only  for  infant 
focieties. 

The  local  fituation  of  Hungary  is  unfavourable  ;  it  is 
chiefly  furrounded  with  countries  which  Hand  in  no  need 
of  its  produce.  It  has  fine  rivers,  but  thefe  run  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  direction  from  the  courfe  of  its  commerce,  the 
Auftrian  provinces,  which  are  the  markets  for  four-fifths 
of  its  exportation  ;  whilft  they  run  toward  Turkey.  And 
land-carriage  is  rendered  very  expenfive  by  the  badnefs 
of  the  roads,  and  territorial  tolls ;  a  thing  feverely  felt 
upon  raw  produce.  An  Hungarian  wrriter  lays,  that  good 
wine,  which  is  bought  for  lix  fhillings,  has  an  additional 
expence  upon  it. of  eight  fhillings  when  it  reaches  the 
port  of  Triefte;  and  that  corn,  which  is  bought  for  two 
fhillings,  an  ex  pence  of  fix;  tobaqco,  that  colls  twelve 
findings  a  hundred  weight,  likewife  an  addition  of  fix. 
The  annual  exports  are  above  fixteen  millions  of  guldens, 
or  i,6oo,oool.  flerling;  and  its' imports  eleven  millions, 
or  i,ico,osol.  fterling  ;  which  gives  a  balance  in  favour 
of  Hungary  of  half  a  million  llgrling. 

The  inns  in  Hungary,  as  in  fome  other  countries,,  are 
on  a  quite  different  lyftem  ■  from  our’s.  They  belong 
either  to  the  corporations  of  towns,  or  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  towns  and  villages,  who  draw  from  them  a  great 
revenue  by  letting  th,em  out  on  the  condition  of  the  inn¬ 
keeper  taking  their  wine  and  beer ;  or  they  give  him  a 
fixed  falary  for  his  trouble,  and  receive  all  the  profits. 
From  thefe  monopolies  it  arifes,  that  in  Hungary,  a  coun¬ 
try  famous  for  its  wine,  the  traveller  can  never  get  a  glafs 
ot  good  wine  but  in  private  houfes. 

In  their  commons  and  extenfive  waftes  they  feed  im- 
menfe  quantities  of  cattle.  Their  hardy  keepers  ftay  out 
with  them,  covered  with  their  rough  fheep-lkin  clothing, 
for. weeks  together.  It  is  chiefly  amongft  thefe  herdlinen 
that;  the  cuftom  of  befmearing  their  fliirts  with  hog’s  lard. 
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and  the  Tat  of  bacon,  with  a!  view  tty  ckanlme/s,  prevails. 
Thus  anointed  they  can  wear  them  a  whole  fummer 
without  waffling,  and  it  is  laid  by  this  means  they  are 
kept  free  from  thofe  creatures  “  wffofe  hourly  food  is  hu¬ 
man  gore.” 

In  Hungary  they  produce  excellent  bread  without 
yeaft.  The  ferment  is  thus  made  :  Two  handfuls  of  hops- 
are  boiled  in  four  quarts  of  water  ;  this  is  poured  upon 
as  much  wheaten  bran  as  can  be  well  moiftened  by  it ;  to 
this  are  added  four  or  five  pounds  of  leaven :  when  this- 
is  only  warm,  the  mafs  is  -  well  worked  together  to  mix 
the  different  parts.  This  mafs  is  then  put  in  a  warm 
place  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  after  that  it  is  divided 
into  fmall  pieces  about  the  fize  of  a  hen’s  egg,  or  a  fmall 
orange,  which  are  dried  by  being  placed  upon  a  board  and 
expofed  to  a  dry  air,  but  not  to  the  fun  ;  when  dry  they  are 
laid  by  for  ufe,  and  may  be  kept  half  a  year.  This  is  the  fer¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  to  be  ufed  in  the  following  manner;  For  a 
baking  of  fix  large  loaves,  fix  handfuls  of  thefe  balls  are 
taken,  and  diffolved  in  feven  or  eight  quarts  of  warm  wa¬ 
ter.  This  is  poured  through  a  fieve  into  one  end  of  the 
bread-trough,  and  three  quarts  more  of  warm  water  are. 
poured  through  the  fieve  after  it,  and  what  remains  in 
the  fieve  is  well  preffed  out:  this  liquor  is  mixed  up 
with  fo  much  flour  as  to  form  a  mafs  of  the  fize  of  a  large 
loaf ;  this  is  ftrewed  over  with  flour,  the  fieve  with  its- 
contents  is  put  upon  it,  and  then  the  whole  is  covered 
up  warm,  and  left  till  it  has  ri  fen  enough,  and  its  furface 
has  begun  to  crack:  this  forms  the  leaven-  Then  fifteen 
quarts  of  warm  water,  in  which  fix  handfuls  of  fait  have 
been  diffolved,  are  poured  through  the  fieve  upon  it,  and 
the  necelfary  quantity  of  flour  is  added,  and  mixed  and 
kneaded  with  the  leaven ;  this  is  covered  up  warm,  and 
left  for  about  an  hour.  It  is  then  formed  into  loaves, 
which  are  kept  in  a  warm  room  half  an  hour;  and  after 
that  they  are  put  in  the  oven,  where  they  remain  two  or 
three  hours  according  to  the  fize.  The  great  advantage 
of  this  ferment  is,  that  it  may  be  made  in  great  quantities 
at  a  time,  and  kept  for  ufe- 

When  Dr.  Townfon  arrived  at  Tokay,  he  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  furveying  the  extenfive  vineyards  fo  cele¬ 
brated  at  that  place.  Imperial  Tokay,  fays  this  traveller, 
is  no  doubt  a  fine  wine,  but  by  no  means  adequate  to  its 
price;  and  there  are  few  Englilhmen  who,  except  for  its 
fcarcenefs,  would  not  prefer  good  claret  or  burgundy. 

On  the  Carpathian  and  other  mountainous  trails,  vaft 
quantities  of  (heep  are  maintained.  The  hovel  of  the 
fhepherd  family  is  called  a  kofckar,  which  is  a  fmall  wooden 
/hut,  built  in  the  Swedifh  manner;  that  is,  with'  balks 
whole  ends  are  let  into  one  another,  fomething  in  the 
manner  of  what  carpenters  call  dove-tail  work :  it  is 
only  about  lix  yards  long,  and  three  broad,  and  divided 
into  two  apartments.  In  the  firfl  apartment  the  head 
fhepherd  lives,  and  makes  the  cheefe.;  the  other  is  the. 
magazine  where  it  is  kept  till  it  is  fent  to  Kefmark,  which 
is  every  week.  The  bufinefs  of  the  dairy  is  very  Ample; 
the  flieep  are  driven  home  thrice  a-day  to  be  milked,  and 
each  milking  is  immediately  made  into  cheefe,  for  no* 
butter  is  made.  The  runnet  is  poured  upon  the  milk 
whilft  it  is  warm,  which  is  prefently  after  beaten  toge¬ 
ther,  and  foon  after  this  the  head  fhepherd  lqueezes  toge¬ 
ther  with  both  his  hands  all  the  curds,  which  then  form 
one  great  mafs,  and  are  taken  out  together,  and  put  into 
a  cloth,  and  hung  up,  but  no  preffure  is  ufed.  The 
whey  which  remains  Is  boiled,  and  acquires  fome  con¬ 
fluence,  and  this  forms  the  food  of  the  fhepherd's,  and 
their  only  food  for  the  whole  feafon ;  they  have  not  even 
bread.  After  the  fhepherd  and  his  men  have.eaten  their 
fupper,  the  men,  of  whom  there  are  four  or  five,  leave  the 
hut  to  fleep  under  fheds  which  fu'rrourtd  the  fold.  In 
the  night  the  head  fhepherd  gets  up  two  or.  three  times, 
to  fee  whether  his  men  are  upon  the  watch  .  Great  vigA 
lance  is  requifite  againft  the  wolves;  for  with  all  thefe. 
precautions  many  fheep  are  carried  off  during  the  fummer. 
HUN'GARY  WATER,  fpirit  of  wine  diitilled  upon 

roiemary  j 
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rofemary ;  and  which  thence  contains  its  oily  and  drong- 
fcented  effence.  The  name  eaii  de  la.  reine  d.Hongrie,  feems 
to  lignify  that  this  water,  fo  celebrated  for  its  medicinal 
virtues,  is  an  Hungarian  invention  ;  and  we  read  in  many 
books  that  the  receipt,  for  preparing  it  was  given  to  a 
queen  of  Hungary  by  a  hermit.  By  often  waihing  with 
this  fpirit  of  rofemary,  when,  in  the  feventieth  year  of  her 
age,  ihe  was  cured.,  as  we  are  told,  of  the  gout,  and  an 
univerlal  lamenefs;  fo  that  Ihe  not  only  lived  to  pafs 
eighty,  but  became  fo  lively  and  beautiful,  that  fire  was 
courted  by  the  king  of  Poland,  who  was  then  a  widower, 
and  .who  wiihed  to  make  her  his  fecond  wife.  Beckmann. 

HTJN'GEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Upper  Rhine, 
and  county  of  Solms-Braunfels :  nineteen  miles  ealt- 
fouth-eail  of  Braunfels,  and  fourteen  fouth-eaft  of  Wetzlar. 

HUN'GERyyi  [hungeju,  Sax.  honger,  Dut.]  Defire  of 
food  ;  the  pain  felt  from  falling. — An  uneal'y  fenfation  at 
/the  Itomach  for  food.  When  the  domach  is  empty,  and 
the  fibres  in  their  natural  tenfion,  they  draw  up  fo  clofe 
as  to  rub  againft  each  other,  fo  as  to  make  that  fenfation  : 
but  when  they  are  diftehded  with  food,  it  is  again  removed  ; 
unlefs  when  a  perfon  fafteth  fo  long  as  for  want  of  fpirits, 
or  nervous  fluid,  to  have  thofe  fibres  grow  too  flaccid  to 
corrugate,  and  their  we  fay  a  perfon  has  faded  away  his 
itomach.  Quincy. — Thou  fhalt  ferve  thine  enemies  in  hunger 
and  in  third.  Deut.  xxvii.  4.8. — The  fub-acid  part  of  the 
animal  fpirits,  being  cad  off  by  the  lower  nerves  upon  the 
coats  of  the  domach, .  vellicates  the  fibres,  and  thereby 
produces  the  lenfe  we  call  hunger.  Grew. — Any  violent 
defire. — The  immaterial  felicities  we  expeft,  do  naturally 
fugged  the  neceffity  of  preparing  our  appetites  and  hun¬ 
gers  for  them,  without  which  heaven  can  be  no  heaven  to 
us.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Hunger,  according  to  Willis,  is  occafioned  by  acid 
effluvia,  and  vapours,  aft'edting  the  animal  fpirits  in  the 
left  orifice  of  the  domach,  and  its  nerves  ;  and,  by  confent 
'  of  continuity,  excited  further  by  the  internal  coat  of  the 
itomach  and  the  throat;  an  impreflion  communicated  to 
the  brain,  by  which  the  animal  fpirits  are  in  like  manner 
affected.  Thus,  when  the  domach  is  empty,  or  when  we 
fad  longer  than  ordinary,  it  is  common  to  fay  that  the 
Itomach  pinches  us.  But,  as  the  liver  is  not  at  that  time 
fuftained  by  the  domach  and  intellines,  it  defeends  by  its 
own  weight;  and,  principally  by  means  of  its  middle  li¬ 
gament,  pulls  the  diaphragm  along  with  it;  it  is  in  that 
place,  therefore,  that  we  have  this  uneafy  fenfation,  and 
not  at  the  fuperior  orifice  of  the  Itomach,  as  has  been  ge¬ 
nerally  thought.  Some  phyfiologifis  have  attributed  hun¬ 
ger  to  the  flimulus  of  the  gadric  juice ;  but  their  opinions 
have  little  foundation.  The  theory  of  Willis  is  purely 
hypothetical ;  and  the  fecond  reds  on  an  erroneous  idea 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  parts.  The  third  is  the  mod  plau- 
fible;  but  we  have  had  reafon  to  think,  that  this  fup- 
pofed  powerful  agent  is  only  the  remains  of  former  meals. 
Dr.  Gullen,  with  more  reafon,  attributes  hunger  to  the 
uneafy  contraction  of  this  vifeus,  when  no  longer  dif- 
fended.  It  is  evidently  a  fenfation  peculiarly  nervous, 
Tmce  the  greated  defire  of  food  at  once  vanifhes,  if  any 
caufe  of  grief,  or  of  the  other  deprefling  paflions,  fliould 
fupervene.  The  firft  effeft  of  fever,  which  we  fhall  find 
to  proceed  from  a  fudden  debility  of  the  fenforial  power, 
has  a  fimilar  eftedl.  When  animals  die  for  want  of  food, 
their  death  is  not  direftly  the  confequence  of  hunger,  but 
a.  putrid  fever,  which  is  excited  by  the  blood’s  lofing  its 
bland  gelatinous  confidence,  fpr  want  of  the  ufual  ne- 
ceffary  l'upplies. 

Many  cafes  of  hunger,  or  rather  of  a  canine  appetite, 
adonilh  us  with  the  quantity  of  food  which  fuch  perfons 
are  capable  of  confuming.  In  the  year  1700,  there  lived 
at  Stanton,  feven  miles  from  Bury,  a  labouring  man,  who 
for  many  days  together  had  fuch  an  inordinate  appetite, 
•that  he  would  eat  up  an  ordinary  leg  of  veal,  roaded,  at 
'A  meal.  He  would  eat  fow-thidles,  and  various  other 
herbs,  as  greedily  as  cattle  are  wont  to  do ;  and  all  he 
®ould  get  was  little  enough  to  fatisfy  his  hunger.  This 
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cafe  is  related  by  Dr.  Boroughs,-,  in  the  twenty- feconT  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions.  But  the  mod 
extraordinary  indance  of  hunger  or  canine  appetite,  which 
perhaps  ever  occurred,  is  that  recorded  in  the  third  volume 
of  the  Medical  and  Phyfical  Journal,  communicated  by 
Dr.  Johnfon,  commiflioner  of  lick  and  wounded  teamen, 
to  Dr.  Blane,  formerly  phyfician  to  the  navy.  This  hun¬ 
gry  man  was  a  Polifii  foldier,  named  Charles  Domery,  in 
the  fervice  of  the  French,  on-board  the  Hoche  frigate, 
which  was  captured  by  fir  J.  Borlafe  Warren,  off  Ireland, 
in  1799.  He  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  dated 
that  his  father  and  brothers  had  been  remarkable  for  their 
voracious  appetites.  His  began  when  he  was  about  thir¬ 
teen  years  of  age.  He  would  devour  raw  a*nd  even  live 
cats,  rats,  and  dogs,  befides  bullock’s  liver,  tallow-can¬ 
dles,  and  the  entrails  of' animals.  On  September  7,  1799, 
an  experiment  was  made  of  how  much  this  man  could 
eat  in  one  day.  This  experiment  u'as  made  in  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  the  before-mentioned  Dr.  Johnfon,  admiral  Child, 
and  Mr.  Foder,  agent  for  prifoners  at  Liverpool,  and  le- 
veral  other  gentlemen.  He  had  breakfaded  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  on  four  pounds  of  raw  cow’s  udddr;  at 
half  pad  nine  o’clock  there  were  fet  before  him  five  pounds 
of  raw  beef,  and  twelve  tallow  candle's  of  one  pound 
weight,  together  witlV  one  bottle  of  porter ;  thefe  he 
fin ilhed  by  half  pad  ten  o’clock.  At  one  o’clock  there 
were  put  before  him  five  pounds  more  of  beef,  one  pound 
of  candles,  and  three  bottles  of  porter.  He  was  then  locked 
up  in  the  room,  and  fentries  were  placed  at  the  windows 
to  prevent  his  throwing  away  any  of  his  provilions.  At 
two  o’clock  he  had  nearly  finiflied  the  whole  of  the  can¬ 
dles,  and  great  part  of  the  beef;  but  without  having  had 
any  evacuations  by  vomiting,  dool,  or  urine;  his  Ikin. 
was  cool,  pulle  regular,  and  fpirits  good.  At  a  quarter 
paft  fix  he  had  devoured  the  whole,  and  declared  he  could 
have  eaten  more.  Thus  the  whole  of  what  he  ate  in  one 
day  was  fixteen  pounds,  befides  five  bottles  of  porter. 
The  eagernefs  with  which  this  man  attacked  his  beef 
when  his  domach  was  not  gorged,  refembled  the  voracity 
of  a  hungry  wolf;  he  would  tear  off  large  pieces  with? 
his  teeth,  roll  them  about  his  mouth,  and  then  gulp 
them  down.  When  his  throat  became  dry  from  conti¬ 
nued  exercife,  he  would  lubricate  it  by  dripping  the 
greafe  off  a  candle  between  his  teeth;  andthen,  wrapping- 
up  the  wick  like  a  ball,  would  fend  it  after  the  other  part 
at  a  fwallow.  He  could  make  Ihift  to  dine  on  immenfe 
quantities  of  raw  potatoes  or  turnips,  but  by  choice 
would  never  tade  bread  or  vegetables.  He  was  in  every 
relpefl  healthy,  fix  feet  three  inches  high,  of  a  pale  com¬ 
plexion,  grey  eyes,  long  brown  hair,  well  made  but  thin, 
his  countenance  rather  pleafant,  and  he  was  good  tem¬ 
pered.  His  evacuation  by  the  bowels  was  by  no  means 
proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  food  he  devoured  ;  but 
his  perfpirations  were  profufe,  not  only  when  in  bed, Tut 
alfo  when  up  and  eating.  To  the  pro  fu  lent  Is  of  this 
evacuation,  Dr.  Johnfon  and  the  other  medicai  gentlemen 
have  aferibed  the  rapid  diflipation  of  the  ingeda,  and  his 
inceffant  craving  for  frelh  l'upplies  of  food.  From  the 
dilfedlion  of  forne  perl'ons  who  have  died  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  canine  appetite,  it  appeared  that  a  preter¬ 
natural  enlargement  of  the  pylorus  had  allowed  the  ali¬ 
ment  to  pafs  into  the  infedines  almolt  as  loon  as  fwallowed, 
and  before  the  work  of  deglutition  could  be  performed  ; 
hence  a  conftant  craving  for  more  food. 

To  HUM'GF.R,  v.n.  To  feel  the  pain  of  hunger: 
Widely  they  gape,  and  to  the  eye  they  roar. 

As  if  they  hunger’d  for  the  food  they  bore.  Cowley. 

To  defire  with  great  eagernefs ;  to  long : 

Dod  thou  fo  hunger  for  my  empty  chair. 

That  thou  wilt  needs  inveft  thee  with  my  honours, 

Before  thy  hour  be  ripe  ?  O  foolifh  youth, 

Thou  leek’d  the  greatnels  that  will  overwhelm  thee ! 

Stay  but  a  little.  Shakefpearc. 

HUN'GERBIT,  or  Hungerbitten,  adj.  Pained  or 

weakened 
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weakened  with  hunger. — His  ftrehgth  ihall  be  hungcr- 
bitten.  Job  xviii.  12. 

Bred  up  in  poverty  and  -ftraits  at  home; 

Loft  in  a  clefert  here,  and  hunger  bit.  Milton. 

HUN'GER  CREEK,  a  navigation  which  carries  the 
various  water-machinery  in  the  new  and  thriving  manu¬ 
facturing  town  of  Hamilton,  between  Albany  and  Sche- 
neftady,  New  York. 

HUN'GER-STARVED,  adv.  Starved  with  hunger; 
pinched  by  want  of  food  : 

As  to  fome  holy  houfe  th’  afiliffed  came, 

The  hunger- ft  arv"  d,  the  naked,  and  the  lame: 

Want  and  difeafes  fled  before  her  name.  Dry  den. 

HUN'GERFORD,  [formerly  called  Ingleford,  Gngla- 
prop.b,  Sax.  the  ford  of  the  Englifli.]  A  town  of  Berk- 
lliire,  fituated  on  the  river  Kennet,  faid  by  Camden  to 
have  been  anciently  called  Ingleford  Charnham-fcreet. 
It  is  a  fmall  clean  town,  fituated  near,  though  not  diretftly 
on,  the  great  Bath  road,  between  Newbury  and  Marlbo¬ 
rough,  fixty-five  miles  from  Hyde-park  corner,  nine  from 
Newbury,  and  ten.  from  Marlborough ;  has  a  weekly  mar¬ 
ket  every  Wednefday,  and  a  ftatute  fair  on  the  10th  of 
AugUft,  and  one  for  cattle  the  laft  Wednefday  in  April. 
The  town  is  governed  by  a  chief  conftable,  who  is  af- 
fifted  in  the  execution  of  his  office  by  twelve  feoffees  and 
burgefles,  a  portreeve,  fteward,  town-clerk,  and  fome 
other  inferior  officers. 

HUN'GERFORD,  a  townfhip  of  the  American  States, 
in  Franklin  county,  Vermont :  (even  miles  fouth  of  the 
Canada  line,  and  fourteen  eaft  of  Lake  Champlain. 

HUN'GERING,yi  The  act  of  craving  after  food. 

HUN'GERLY,  adj.  Hungry ;  in  want  of  nourifhment : 

His  head 

Grew  thin  and  hunger  ly,  and  feem’d  to  afk 

His  fops  as  he  was  drinking.  Shakcfpeare. 

HUN'GERLY,  adv.  With  keen  appetite  : 

You  have  fav’d  my  longing,  and  I  feed 

Moll  hungerly- on  your  fight.  Shakefpeare. 

HUN'GRED,  adj.  Pinched  by  want  of  food. — Odours 
do  in  a  fmall  degree  nourift,  and  we  fee  men  a -hungred 
love  to  fmell  hot  bread.  Bacon. 

HUN'GRILY,  adv.  With  keen  appetite: 

Thus  much  to  the  kind  rural  gods  we  owe. 

Who  pity’d  fuffering  mortals  long  ago  ; 

When  on  harfli  acorns  hungrily  they  fed, 

And  gave  ’em  nicer  palates,  better  bread.  Drydcn. 

HUN'GRINESS,  f.  The  want  of  food,  keeftnels  of 
defire. 

HUN'GRY,  adj.  Feeling  pain  from  want  of  food. — 
They  that  talk  thus  may  fay  that  a  man  is  always  hungry, 
but  that  he  does  not  always  feel  it ;  whereas  hunger  con- 
fifts  in  that  very  fenfation.  Locke.- — Not  fat;  not  fruitful; 
not  prolific ;  more  difpofsd  to  draw  from  other  fub- 
ftances  than  to  impart  to  them.— To  the  great  day  of  re¬ 
tribution  our  Saviour  refers  us,  for  reaping  the  fruits 
that  we  here  low  in  the  moll  hungry  and  barren  foil. 
Smalridge. 

HUN'GRY  E'VIL,  f.  A  difeafe  incident  to  horfes,  a 
greedinefs  to  devour  without  chewing. 

HUN'GRY  POINT,  a  cape  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  St.  Vinceht.  Lat.  13.  28.  N.  Ion.  61.  11.  W. 
Greenwich. 

HUNIN'GUE,  or  Hu'ningen,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  chief  place  of  a  can¬ 
ton, -in  the  diftrift  of  Altkirch,  fituated  on  the  Rhine. 
The  town  is  final!,  but  handfome,  and  regularly  fortified 
by  M.  Vauban.  In  November  1796,  the  Auftrians  made 
pn  attempt  upon  this  town,  but  were  repulfed,  with  the 
lofs  of  1800  men.  Two  miles  north  of  Bale,  and  fourteen 
eaft  of  Altkirch. 

HUNKS,  J.  \_hunjker,  fordid,  Illandic,]  A  covetous 
Vol.  X.  No.  676. 
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fordid  wretch  ;  a  mifer ;  a  curmudgeon.— The  old  hunks 
was  well  ferved,  to  bt  tricked  out  of  a  whole  hog  for  the 
lecuring  of  his  puddings.  L'Eftrange. 

HUN'MANBY,  a  town  of  the  Eaft  Riding  of  York- 
fiiire,  fituated  about  two  miles  from  the  German  ocean, 
or  Filey  bay.  It  Hands  upon  a  fifing  ground  ;  is  covered 
with  a  fine  hanging  wood  on  the  north-weft,  where  has 
formerly  been  a  caftle,  and  the  weft  fide  commands  a  fine 
profpeft  of  the  fea.  Hunmanby  is  distant  eleven  miles 
from  Scarborough,  eight  from  Bridlington,  arid  209  from 
London.  The  market  it  on  Tuefdays.  Fairs,  May  6  and 
Oftoher  29. 

HUN'NARYD,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Smalarid  :  eighteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Johnkioping- 

HUN'NIUS  (Giles),  a  celebrated  German  lutheran  di¬ 
vine,  born  at  Winenda  in  Wirtemberg,  in  1550.  He 
was  fent  to  ft  he  nniverfity  of  Tubingen,  where  lie  applied 
with  commendable  affiduity  to  his  ftudies,  and  took  his 
degree  of  M.  A.  with  luch  applanfe,  that  at  only  twenty- 
fix  years  of  age  he  was  recommended  to  the  landgrave  of 
Heffe,  as  a  proper  perfon  to  fill  the  vacant  theological 
chair  at  Marpurg;  foon  after  which  he  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  doffor  of  divinity  at  Tubingen.  Hunnius 
now  rendered  himfelf  fo  famous  among  the  Lutherans, 
that  in  1592  he  Was  invited  into  Saxony,  to  reform  that 
electorate.  Having  accepted  the  invitation,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  principal  profeflor  of  divinity  at  Wittemberg, 
firft  minifter  of  the  church  at  the  caftle,  and  a  member 
of  the  ecclefiaftical  confiftory.  .In  1595,  he  was  made 
f uperintendant  of  the  church  of  Wittemberg;  and  in  the 
fame  year  was  engaged  in  his  celebrated  controverfv  with 
Samuel  Huber,  on  the  fubjeft  of  election  and  predeftina- 
tion.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  opponents  of  Gretfer  and 
Tanner  the  Jefuits,  in  the  conference  between  the  Luthe¬ 
rans  and  Roman-catholics  at  Ratifbon,  in  1602;  and  he 
died  in  the  following  year,  in  the  fifty-fecond  year  of  his 
age.  His  works  confilt  of  1.  Commentaries  on  Matthew, 
John,  and  almoft  all  the  canonical  epiftles,  in  Latin.  2. 
Short  German  notes  on  the  gofpels  and  epiftles.  3.  Ho¬ 
milies  on  fix  of  the  Prophets,  See.  4.  Orations.  5.  Thefes. 
,6.  A  Catechifm,  polemical  trafts,  &c.  An  edition  of  the 
whole  has  been  publifhed,  in  five  volumes  folio. 

HUN'NIUS  (Nicholas),  fon  of  the  preceding,  and  like 
him  a  lutheran  divine,  born  at  Marpurg  in  1585.  He 
went  through  his  courfes  of  philofophy  and  theology  at 
the  univerfity  of  Wittemberg,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
profeftorlhip  of  the  former  faculty,  with  penniftion  at  the 
fame  time  to  deliver  ledfures  on  theology.  Afterwards 
he  was  appointed  fuperintendant  of  Eilenburg;  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity;  and  nomi¬ 
nated  one  of  the  theological  profeffors  at  Wittemberg. 
He  died  in  his  fifty-eighth  year.  He  was  the  author  cf 
numerous  publications;  the  principal  of  which  were,  i. 
Harmonia  Evangeliorum  Dominicalium  cum  Hiftoriis  Vet.  Tejl. 

2.  Epitome  Crcdendorum.  3.  Examcn  Errorum  Photinianorum-, 
and  a  variety  of  treatifes  in  controverfy  with  the  Catho¬ 
lics  and  Calvinifts. 

HUN'NOLD  (Francis),  a  German  Jefuit,  native  of 
Naffau.  His  fermons  are  reprefented  to  be  lome  of  the 
heft  that  appeared  in  Germany  at  the  period  when  he 
fiourilhed,  and  fill  fix  folio  volumes,  which  were  firft  pub- 
lilhed  at  Cologne  and  Auglburg.  Afterwards  editions 
of  them  were'  multiplied  in  the  different  provinces  of 
Germany. 

HU'NOLSTEIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Lower 
Rhine,  and  afrchbilhopric  of  Treves:  five  miles  fouth  of 
Berncaftel,  aild  eighteen  eaft  of  Treves. 

HUNS,  or  Hun  ns,  one  of  thefe  ancient  paftoral  or 
fhepherd  tribes,  who,  bScoming  too  numerous  for  any 
moderate  diftrieft  to  contain,  burft  from  their  original  c 
feats  with  the  impetuous  violence  of  a  torrent,  arid  over¬ 
whelmed  the  fairefc  portions  of  the  Afiatic  and  European 
continents.  The  beft  account  of  this  formidable  people 
is  to  be  gleaned  from  the  hiftoric  pages  of  the  celebrated 
Gibbon,  in  his  “  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire-.'’ 
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The  Hans,  in  a  very  early  period  of  their  hiftory,  ap- 
pear  to  have  been  highly  formidable  to  the  empire  ot 
China.  Their  ancient,  perhaps  their  original,  feat,  was 
an  extenfive,  though  dry  and  barren,  trafil  of  country, 
immediately  on  the  north  fide  of  the  great  Chinefe  wall. 
Their  place  is  at  prefent  occupied  by  the  forty-nine  hords 
or  banners  of  the  Mongoys,  alfo  a  paftoral  nation,  which 
eonfilts  of  about  two  hundred  thoufand  families.  But 
the  valour  of  the  Huns  foon  extended  the  narrow  limits 
of  their  dominions;  and  their  ruftic  chiefs,  who  ailumed 
the  appellation  of  Tanjou,  gradually  became  the  conque¬ 
rors,  and  the  fovereigns,  of  a  formidable  empire.  Towards 
the  eail,  their  victorious  arms  were  flopped  only  by  the 
ocean  ;  and  the  tribes,  which  are  thinly  fcattered  between 
the  Amoor  and  the  extreme  peninfula  of  Corea,  adhered 
with  reludtance  to  the  ftandard  of  the  Huns.  On  the 
weft,  near  the  head  of  the  Irtifh,  and  in  the  valleys  of 
Imaus,  they  found  a  more  ample  fpace,  and  more  nume¬ 
rous  enemies.  One  of  the  lieutenants  of  the  Tanjou 
fubdued  in  a  fingle  expedition  twenty-fix  nations  ;  the 
Igours,  diftinguiflied  above  the  Tartar  race  by  the  ufe  of 
letters,  were  in  the  number  of  his  vafials:  and,  by  the 
ilrange  connexion  of  human  events,  the  flight  ot  one  of 
thofe  vagrant  tribes  recalled  the  victorious  Parthians  from 
the  invafton  of  Syria.  On  the  fide  of  the  north,  the 
ocean  was  afiigned  as  the  limit  of  the  power  of  the  Huns. 
Without  enemies  to  refill  their  progrefs,  or  witneffes  to 
contradict  their  vanity,  they  might  fecurely  achieve  a 
real,  or  imaginary,  conqueft  of  the  frozen  regions  of  Si¬ 
beria.  The  Northern  Sea  was  fixed  as  the  remote  boun¬ 
dary  of  their  empire.  But  the  name  of  that  fea,  on  whofe 
fhores  the  Chinefe  patriot  Sovou  embraced  the  life  of  a 
fhepherd  and  an  exile,  may  be  transferred  with  much 
more  probability  to  the  Baikal.  The  lubmifhon  of  fo 
many  diftant  nations  might  flatter  the  pride  of  the  Tan¬ 
jou  ;  but  the  valour  of  the  Huns  could  be  rewarded  only 
by  the  enjoyment  of  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  empire 
of  the  fouth.  In  the  third  century  before  the  Chriftian 
sera,  the  Chinefe  wall  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  length 
was  conftrudted,  to  defend  their  frontiers  againft  the  in¬ 
roads  of  their  enemies;  but  this  llupendous  work  has 
never  contributed  to  the  fafety  of  that  unwarlike  people. 
See  the  article  China,  vol.  iv.  p.4.80,  and  the  correfpon- 
dent  Engraving  of  the  Chinefe  Wall.  The  cavalry  of  the 
Huns  frequently  confifted  of  two  or  three  hundred  thou¬ 
fand  men,  formidable  by  the  matchlefs  dexterity  •  with 
which  they  managed  their  bows  and  their  horfes  ;  by 
their  hardy  patience  in  fupporting  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  ;  and  by  the  incredible  fpeed  of  their  march, 
which  was  feidom  checked  by  torrents  or  precipices,  by 
the  deeped  rivers  or  by  the  mod  lofty  mountains.  They 
fpread  themfelves  at  once  over  the  face  of  the  country  ; 
and  their  rapid  impetuofitv  furprifed,  aftonifhed,  and  difi- 
concerted,  the  grave  and  elaborate  taffies  of  a  Chinefe 
army.  The  emperor  Kaoti,  a  foldier  of  fortune,  whofe 
perfonal  merit  had  railed  him  to  the  throne,  marched 
again!!  the  Huns  with  -thole  veteran  troops  which  had 
been  trained  in  the  civil  wars  of  China.  But  he  was 
foon  furrounded  by  the  Huns,  and  after  a  liege  of  feven 
days,  the  monarch,  hopelefs  of  relief,  was  reduced  to  pur- 
chafe  his  deliverance  by  an  ignominious  capitulation. 
The  fucceflors  of  Kaoti,  whole  lives  were  dedicated  to 
the  arts  of  peace  or  the  luxury  of  the  palace,  fubmitted 
to  a  more  permanent  difgrace.  They  too  haftily  confelfed 
the  inlufficiency  of  arms  and  fortification.  They  were 
too  ca'.ily  convinced,  that,  while  the  blazing  fignals  an¬ 
nounced  on  every  fide  the  approach  of  the  Huns,  the 
Chinefe  troops,  who-flept  with  the  helmet  on  their  head 
and  the  cuirafs  on  their  back,  were  dellroyed  by  the  in- 
ceflant  labour  of  ineffeftual  marches.  A  regular  payment 
of  money  and  filk  was  Itipulated  as  the  condition  of  a 
temporary  and  precarious  peace  ;  and  the  wretched  ex¬ 
pedient  of  difguifing  a  real  tribute,  under  the  names  of  a 
gift  or  fubfidy,  was  praftiled  by  the  emperors  of  China. 
But  there  ftiil  remained  a  more  difgraceful  article  of  tri¬ 


bute,  which  violated  the  flicred  feelings  of  humanity  and 
nature.  The  hardlhips  of  the  lavage  life,  which  deftroy 
in  their  infancy  the  children  who  are  born  with  a  lelk 
healthy  and  robuft  cbnftitution,  introduce  a  remarkable 
difproportion  between  the  numbers  of  the  two  fexes. 
The  Tartars  are  an  ugly,  and  even  deformed,  race  ;  and, 
while  they  confider  their  own  women  as  the  inftruments 
of  domeftic  labour,  their  defires,  or  rather  their  appetites, 
are  directed  to  the  enjoyment  of  more  elegant  beauty. 
A  leleft  band  of  the  faireft  maidens  of  China  was  annu¬ 
ally  devoted  to  the  rude  embraces  of  the  Huns  ;  and  the 
alliance  of  the  haughty  Tanjous  was  lecured  by  their 
marriage  with  the  genuine  or  adopted  daughters  of  the 
imperial  family,  which  vainly  attempted  to  efcape  the  fa- 
crilegious  pollution.  '  The  fituatioip  of  thefe  unhappy 
victims,  is  deferibed  in  the  verfes  of  a  Chinefe  princels, 
who  laments  that  fire  had  been  condemned  by  her  parents 
to  a  diftant  exile,  under  a  barbarian  hulband  ;  who  com¬ 
plains  that  four  milk  was  her  only  drink,  raw  flefh  her 
only  food,  a  tent  her  only  palace  ;  and  who  exprefles,; 
in  a  ftrain  of  pathetic  fimplicity,  the  natural  vvilh,.  that 
Hie  were  transformed  into  a  bird,  to  fly  back  to  her  dear 
country,  the  objefil  of  her  tender  and  perpetual  regret. 

The  conquelt  of  China  has  been  twice  achieved  by 
the  paftoral  tribes  of  the  north:  the  forces  of  the  Huns 
were  not  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  Moguls  or  of  the  Man- 
choos  ;  and  their  ambition  might  entertain  the  molt  fan- 
guine  hopes  of  fuccefs.  But  their  pride  was  humbled, 
and  their  progrefs  was  checked,  by  the  arms  and  policy 
of  Vouti,  the  fifth  emperor  of  the  powerful  dynafty  of 
the  Han.  In  his  long  reign  of  fifty-four  years,  the  bar¬ 
barians  of  the  fouthern  provinces  fubmitted  to  the  laws 
and  manners  of  China,  and  the  ancient  limits  of  the  mo¬ 
narch}’-  were  enlarged,  from  -the  great  river  of  Kiang.  to 
the  port  of  Canton.  Inltead  of  confining  himfeif  to  the 
timid  operations  of  a  defenfive  war,  his  lieutenants  pene¬ 
trated  many  hundred  miles  into  the  country  of  the  Huns,. 
In  thofe  boundlels  defects,  where  it  is  importable  to  form 
magazines,  and  difficult  to  tranfport  a  fufficient  fupply 
of  provilions,  the  armies  of  Vouti  were  repeatedly  expoied 
to  intolerable  hardlhips ;  and,  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
thoufand  foldiers,  who  marched  againft  the  barbarians, 
thirty  thoufand  only  returned  in  fafety  to  the  feet  of  their, 
mailer.  Thefe  lofies,  however,  were  compenfated  by 
fplendid  and  decifive  fuccefs.  The  Chinefe  generals  im¬ 
proved  the  fuperiority  which  they  derived  from  the  tem¬ 
per  of  their  arms,  their  chariots  of  war,  and  the  lervice  of 
their  Tartar  auxiliaries.  The  camp  of  the  Tanjou  was' 
furprifed  in  the  midft  of  lleep  and  intemperance:  and, 
though  the  monarch  of  the  Huns  bravely  cut  his  way 
through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  he  left  above  fifteen 
thoufand  of  his  fubjects  on  the  field  of  battle.  Yet  this 
fignal  victory,  which  was  preceded  and  followed  by  many 
bloody  engagements,  contributed  much  lei's  to  the  -de- 
ftruction  of  the  power  of  the  Huns,  than  the  efl'eflual 
policy  which  was  employed  to  detach  the  tributary  na¬ 
tions  from  their  obedience.  Intimidated  by  the  arms,  or 
allured  by  the  promifes,  of  Vouti  and  his  fucceflors,  the 
moll  considerable  tribes,  both  of  the  eaft  and  of  the  weft, 
difclaimed  the  authority  of  the  Tanjou.  While  fome 
acknowledged-  themlelves  the  allies  or  vafials  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  they  all  became  the  implacable  enemies  of  the  Huns : 
and  the  numbers  of  that  haughty  people,  as  loon  as  they 
w'ere  reduced  to  their  native  ftrength,  might  perhaps 
have  been  contained  within  the  walls  of  one  of  the  great 
and  populous  cities  of  China.  The  defection  of  his  fub- 
jefts,  and  the  perplexity  of  a  civil  war,  at  length  com¬ 
pelled  the  Tanjou  himfeif  to  renounce  the  dignity  of  ari 
independent  fovereign,  and  the  freedom  of  a  warlike  and 
liigh-fpirited  nation.  He  was  received  at  Sigan,  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  monarchy,  by  the  troops,  the  mandarins,  and 
the  emperor  himfeif,  with  all  the  honours  that  could, 
adorn  and  difguife  the  triumph  of  Chinefe  vanity.  A 
magnificent  palace  was  prepared  for  his  reception;  his, 
place  was  afiigned  above  all  the  princes  of  the  royal  family; 
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snd  the  patience  of  the  barbarian  king  was  exhaufted  by 
the  ceremonies  of  a  banquet,  which  confilled  of  eight 
courfes  of  meat,  and  of  nine  folemn  pieces  of  mufic.  But 
he  performed,  on  his  knees,  the  duty  of  a  refpectful  ho¬ 
mage  to  the  emperor  of  China;  pronounced  in  his  own 
name,  and  in  the  name  of  his  fucceffors,  a  perpetual  oath 
of 'fidelity;  and  gratefully  accepted  a  leal,  which  was 
bellowed  as  the  emblem  of  his  regal  dependancel  After 
this  humiliating  fubmifiion,  the  Tanjous  fometimes  de¬ 
parted  from  their  allegiance,  and  Seized.  the  favourable 
moments  of  war  and  rapine ;  but  the  monarchy  of  the 
Huns  gradually  declined,  till,  in  the  year  of  Clirift  4-8,  it 
was  broken,  by  civil  diffenfion,  into  two  hoftile  and  fepa- 
rate  kingdoms.  One  of  the  princes  of  the  nation  was 
urged,  by  fear  and  ambition,  to  retire  towards  the  fouth 
with  eight  herds,  which  compofed  between  forty  and  fifty 
thoufand  families.  He  obtained,  with  the  title  of  Tanjou, 
a  convenient  territory  on  the  verge  of  the  Chinefe  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  and  his  conitant  attachment  to  the  fervjce  of  the 
empire,  w'as  fecured  by  weaknefs,  and  the  defire  of  re¬ 
venge.  From  the  time  of  this  fatal  fchifm,  the  Huns  of 
the  north  continued  to  languilh  about  fifty  years,  till 
they  were  opprefled  on  every  fide  by  their  foreign  and  do- 
meltic  enemies.  The  proud  infeription  of  a  column, 
ereCled  on  a  lofty  mountain,  announced  to  pofterity,  that 
a  Chinefe  army  had  marched  feven  hundred  miles  into 
the  heart  of  their  country.  The  Sienpi,  a  tribe  of  orien¬ 
tal  Tartars,  retaliated  the  injuries  which  they  had  for¬ 
merly  fuftained;  and  the  power  of  the  Tanjous,  after  a 
reign  of  thirteen  hundred  years,  w'as  utterly  dellroyed  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  firll  century  of  the  Chriftian  sera. 

The  fate  of  the  vanquilhed  Huns  was  diverfified  by  the 
various  influence  of  character  and  fituation.  Above  one 
hundred  thoufand  perfons,  the  pooreft  indeed,  and  the 
moll  pufillanimous  of  the  people,  were  contented  to  re¬ 
main  in  their  native  country,  to  renounce  their  peculiar 
name  and  origin,  andfto  mingle  with  the  victorious  nation 
of  the  Sienpi.  Fifty-eight  hords,  about  two  hundred 
thoufand  men,  ambitious  of  a  more  honourable  lervitude, 
retired  towards  the  fouth ;  implored  the  protection  of  the 
emperors  of  China;  and  were  permitted  to  inhabit,  and 
to  guard,  the  extreme  frontiers  of  the  province  of  Chanfi 
and  the  territory  of  Ortous.  But  the  moil  warlike  and 
powerful  tribes  of  the  Huns  maintained,  in  their  adverfe 
fortune,  the  undaunted  Ipirit  of  their  anceltors.  The 
weftern  world  was  open  to  their  valour;  and  they  refolved, 
under  the  conduit  of  their  hereditary  chieftains,  to  dif- 
ccver  and  fubdue  fonte  remote  country,  which  was  Hill 
inaccelfible  to  the  arms  of  the  Sienpi,  and  to  the  laws  of 
China.  The  courfeof  their  emigration  foon  carried  them 
beyond  the  mountains  of  Imaus,  and  the  limits  of  the 
Chinefe  geography ;  but  we  are  able  to  diltinguilh  the  two 
great  divifions  of  thefe  formidable  exiles,  which  directed 
their  march  towards  the  Oxus,  and  towards  the  Volga. 
The  firll  of  thefe  colonies  ellablilhed  their  dominion  in 
the  fruitful  and  extenfive  plains  of  Sogdiana,  on  the  eall- 
ern  fide  of  the  Cafpian,  where  they  preferred  the  name 
of  Huns,  with  the  epithet  of  Euthalites,  or  Nepthalites. 
Their  manners  were  foftened,  and  even,  their  features 
were  infenfi’oly  improved,  by  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate, 
and  their  long  refidence  in  a  flourilhing  province,  which 
might  full  retain  a  faint  imprelfion  of  the  arts  of  Greece. 
The  white  Huns,  a  name  which  they  derived  from  the 
change  of  their  complexions,  foon  abandoned  the  palloral 
life  of  Scythia.  Gorgo,  which,  under  the  appellation  of 
Carizme,  has  fince  enjoyed  a  temporary  fplendour,  was 
the  refidence  of  the  king,  who  exercifed  a  legal  authority 
over  an  obedient  people.  Their  luxury  was  maintained 
by  the  labour  of  the  Sogdians  ;  and  the  only  vellige  of 
their  ancient  barbarifm,  was  the  cullom  which  obiiged  all 
the  companions,  perhaps  to  the  number  of  twenty,  who 
had  lhared  the  liberality  of  a  wealthy  lord,  to  be  buried 
alive  in  the  fame  grave.  The  vicinity  of  the  Huns  to  the 
provinces  of  Perfia,  involved  them  in  frequent  and  bloody 
contells. with  the  power  of  that. monarchy.  But  they  ye- 
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fpefled,  in  peace,  the  faith  of  treaties ;  in  war,  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  humanity  ;  and  their  memorable  victory  over  Pe- 
rofes,  or  Firuz,  difplayed  the  moderation,  as  well  as  the 
valour,  of  the  barbarians.  The  fecond  divifion  of  their 
countrymen,  the  Huns,  who  gradually  advanced  towards 
the  north-well,  were  exercifed  by  the  hardfhips  of  a  colder 
climate,  and  a  more  laborious  march.  Necelfity  compel¬ 
led  them  to  exchange  the  filks  of  China  for  the  furs  and 
country  of  Siberia.  Their  independent  Ipirit  foon  re-. 
jeCled  the  hereditary  fucceflion  of  the  Tanjous;  and, 
while  each  hord  was  governed  by  its  peculiar  murfa, 
their  tumultuary  council  directed  the  public  meafures  of 
the  whole  nation.  As  late  as  the  thirteenth  century, 
their  tranfient  refidence  on  the  eallern  banks  of  the  Volga, 
w'as  attefted  by  the  name  of  Great  Hungary.  In  the  win¬ 
ter,  they  defeended  with  their  flocks  and  herds  towards 
the  mouth  of  that  mighty  river;  and  their  fummer  excur- 
fions  reached  ps  high  as  the  latitude  of  Saratoif,  or  per¬ 
haps  the  conflux  of  the  Kama.  Such  at  leaft  were  the  re¬ 
cent  limits  of  the  black  Calmucks,  who  remained  about 
a  century  under  the  protection  of  Ruflia  ;  and  who  have 
fince  returned  to  their  native  feats  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Chinefe  empire.  The  march  and  the  return  of  thofe 
wandering  Tartars,  whole  united  camp  confilts  of. fifty 
thoufand  tents  or  families,  illullrate  the  dillant  emigra¬ 
tions  of  the  ancient  Huns. 

It  is  impoflible  to  fill  the  dark  interval  of  time  which 
elapled,  after  the  Huns  of  the  Volga  were  loll  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Chinefe,  and  before  they  Ihowed  tliemfelves  to 
thofe  of  the  Romans.  There  is  fome  reafon,  however,  to 
apprehend,  that  the  fame  force  which  had  driven  them 
from  their  native  feats  llill  continued  to  impel  their 
march  towards  the  frontiers  of  Europe.  The  power  of 
the  Sienp.i,  their  implacable  enemies,  which  extended  above, 
three  thoufand  miles  from  eall  to  weft,  mull  have  gradu¬ 
ally  opprefled  them  by  the  weight  and  terror  of  a  formi¬ 
dable  neighbourhood;  and  the  flight  of  the  tribes  of  Scy¬ 
thia  would  inevitably  tend  to  increafe  the  llrength,  or  to 
contraCl  the  territories,  of  the  Huns.  The  harlh  and  ob- 
lcure  appellations  of  thofe  tribes  would  offend  the.  ear, , 
without  informing  the  underftanding,  of  the  reader  ;  but 
it  is  natural  to  luppofe  that  the  Huns  of  the  north  de¬ 
rived  a  confiderable  reinforcement  from  the  ruin  of  the 
dynally  of  the  fouth,  which,  in  the  courfe  of  the  third 
century,  lubmitted  to  the  dominion  of  China  ;  that  the 
bravell  warriors  marched  away  in  fearch  of  their  free  and 
adventurous  countrymen  ;  and  that,  as  they  had  been  di¬ 
vided  by  profperity,  they  were  eafily  re-united  by  the 
common  hardfhips  of  their  adverfe  fortune.  The  Huns, . 
with  their  flocks  and  herds,  their  wives  and  children, . 
their  dependents  and  allies,  were  tranfported  to  the  well 
of  the  Volga  ;  and  they  boldly  advanced  to  invade  the  . 
country  of  the  Alani,  a  palloral  people  who  occupied  an. 
extenfive  traCl  of  the  deferts  of  Scythia.  The  plains  be¬ 
tween  the  Volga^and  the  Tanais  were  covered  with  the; 
tents  of  the  Alani,  but  their  name  and  manners  were  dif¬ 
fused  over  the  wide  extent  of  their  conquells  ;  and  the 
painted  tribes  of  the  Agathyrfi  and  Geloni  were  con¬ 
founded  among  their  vaflals.  Towards  the  north,  they 
penetrated  into  the  frozen  regions  of  Siberia,  among  the 
lavages  who  were  accuftomed,  in  their  rage  or  hunger,  to . 
the  talle  of  human  flelh;  and  their  fouthern  inroads  were 
pufhed  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Perfia  and  India.  The 
mixture  of  Sarmatic  and  German  blood  had  contributed 
to  improve  the  features  of  the  Alani,  to  whiten  their- 
fwarthy  complexions,  and  to  tinge  their  hair  with  a  yel- 
lowilh  caff,  which  is  leldom  found  in  the  Tartar  race. . 
They  were  le/s  deformed  in  their  perfons,  lefs  brutilh  in 
their  manners,  than  the  Huns  ;  but  they  did  not  yield  to 
thofe  formidable  barbarians  in  tljeir  martial  and  independent 
fpivit ;  in  the  love  of  freedom,  which  rejected  even  the 
ufe  of  domeftic  Haves;  and  in  the  love  of  arms,  which 
confidered  war  and  rapine  as  the  pleafure  and  the  glory 
of  mankind.  A  naked  cimeter,  fixed  in  the  ground, . 
was  the  only  objeCl  of  their  religious  worlhip  ;  the  fcal.ps’ . 
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of  their  enemies  formed  the  coftly  trappings  of  their 
horfes  ;  and  they  viewed  with  pity  and  contempt  the 
pnfillanimous  warriors,  who  patiently  expected  tlie  infir¬ 
mities  of  age,  and  the  tortures  of  lingering  difeafe.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Tanais,  the  military  power  of  the  Huns 
and  the  Alani  encountered  each  other  with  equal  valour, 
but  with  unequal  fuccefs.  The  Huns  prevailed  in  the 
bioody  conteft;  the  king  of  the  Alani  was  flain  ;  and  the 
remains  of  the  vanquilhed  nation  were  difperfed  by  the 
ordinary  alternative  of  flight  or  fubmiflion.  A  colony  of 
exiles  found  a  fecure  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Cauca- 
fus,  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Cafpian;  where  they  ftill 
preferve  their  name  and  their  independence.  Another 
colony  advanced,  with  more  intrepid  courage,  towards 
the  fhores  of  the  Baltic  ;  afl’ociated  themfelves  with  the 
northern  tribes  of  Germany,  and  fliared  the  fpoil  of  the 
Roman  provinces  of  Gaul  and  Spain.  But  the  greateft 
part  of  the  nation  of  the  Alani  embraced  the  offers  of  an 
honourable  and  advantageous  union ;  and  the  Huns,  who 
efteemed  the  valour  of  their  lefs  fortunate  enemies,  pro¬ 
ceeded,  with  an  increafe  of  numbers  and  confidence,  in 
the  year  of  Chrift  375,  to  iiwade  the  limits  of  the  Gothic 
empire.  Of  this  invafion  a  full  and  ample  account  is 
given  under  the  article  Goti-is,  vol.viii.  p.  711.  to  which 
we  beg  to  refer  the  reader. 

After  the  dreadful  collifion  of  thefe  northern  liords, 
the  Goths  and  Vandals  fled  before  the  Huns ;  but  the 
achievements  of  the  Huns  at  length  became  inadequate  to 
their  power  and  profperity.  Their  victorious  hords  had 
fpread  from  the  Volga  to  the  Danube  ;  but  the  public 
force  was  exhaufted  by  the  difcord  of  independent  chief¬ 
tains  ;  their  valour  was  idly  confirmed  in  predatory  ex- 
curfions  ;  and  they  often  degraded  their -national  dignity 
by  condefcending,  for  thejiopes  of  fpoil,  to  enlift  under 
the  banners  of  their  fugitive  enemies.  But  in  the  reign 
of  Attila,  the  Huns  again  became  the  terror  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire,  and  the  fcpurge  of  the  world.  The  Hunga¬ 
rians,  who  are  proud  to  ini'ert  the  name  of  Attila  among 
their  native  kings,  may  affirm  with  truth,  that  the  hords, 
which  were  fubjeft  to  his  uncle  Roas,  or  Rugilas,  had  early 
formed  their  encampments  within  the  limits  of  modern 
Hungary,  in  a  fertile  country,  which  liberally  fupplied 
the  wants  of  fuch  a  nation  of  hunters  and  fhepherds.  In 
this  advantageous  fituation,  Rugilas,  and  his  valiant  bro¬ 
thers,  who  continually  added  to  their  power  and  reputa¬ 
tion,  commanded  the  alternative  of  peace  or  war  with  the 
then  two  great  empires  of  the  world.  His 'alliance  with 
the  Romans  of  the  weft  was  cemented  by  bis  perfonal 
friendfhip  for  the  great  Aitius;  who  was  always  fecure  of 
finding  in  the  barbarian  camp  a  hofpitable  reception,  and 
a  powerful  lupport.  At  his  lolicitation,  fixty  thoufand 
Huns  advanced  to  the  confines  of  Italy  ;  and  the  policy  of 
AEtius  abandoned  the  pofteffion  of  Pannonia  to  his  faithful 
confederates.  The  Romans  of  the  eaft  were  not  lefs  ap- 
prehenfive'of  the  arms  of  Rugilas,  which  threatened  the 
provinces,  and  even  the  capital.  Some  ecclefiaftical.hif- 
torians  have  deftroyed  the  barbarians  with  lightning  and 
peltilence  ;  but  Theodofius,  emperor  of  the  eaft,  was  re¬ 
duced  to  the  more  humble  expedient  of  ftipulating  an  an¬ 
nual  payment  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  gold, 
ar.d  of  difguifing  this  dilhonourable  tribute  by  the  title' 
of  general ,  which  the  king  of  the  Huns  condefcended  to 
accept.  The  public  tranquillity  Was  frequently  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  fierce  impatience  of  the  barbarians,  and 
the  perfidious  intrigues  of  the  Byzantine  court.  Four 
dependent  nations,  among  whom  we  may  diliinguifh  the 
Bavarians,  difclaimed  the  lbvereignty  of  the  Hums  ;  and 
their  revolt  was  encouraged  by  a  Roman  alliance  ;  till 
the  juft  claims,  and  formidable  power,  of  Rugilas,  were 
effeftually  urged  by  the  voice  of  Eflaw  bis  ambaffiador. 
Peace  was  the  unanimous  wifli  of  the  fenate;  their  decree 
was  ratified  by  the  emperor  ;  and  two  ainbafladors  were 
named,  Plinthas,  of  »  onfular  rank,  and  the  quaeftor  Epi- 
genes,  a  wile  and  experienced  ftatcfman. 

The  death  of  Rugilas,  in  the  year  of  Chrift  433,  fuf- 
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pended  the  progrefs  of  the  treaty.  His  two  nephews, 
Attila  a^id  Bleda,  who  fucceeded  to  the  throne  of  their 
uncle,  confented  to  a  perfonal  interview  with  the  ambaf- 
ladors  of  Conftantinople ;  but,  as  they  proudly  refufed  to 
difmount,  the  bulinefs  was  tranfafted  on  horfeback,  in  a 
fpacious  plain  near  the  city  of  Margus,  in  Upper  Maefia. 
The  kings  of  the  Huns  aifumed  the  folid  benefits,  as  well 
as  the  vain  honours,  of  the  negociation.  They  dictated 
the  conditions  of  peace,  and  each  condition  was  an  infult  to 
themajefty  of  theeaftern  Roman  empire.  Befides  the  free¬ 
dom  of  a  fafe  and  plentiful  market  on  the  banks  of  the  Da¬ 
nube,  they  required  that  the  annual  contribution  fhould 
be  augmented  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  feven 
hundred  pounds  of  gold-;  that  a  fine  or  ranfom  of  eight 
pieces  of  gold  fhould  be  paid  for  every  Roman  captive 
who  had  elcaped  from  his  barbarian  mafter;  that  the  em¬ 
peror  fhould  renounce  all  treaties  and  engagements  with 
the  enemies  of  the  Huns  ;  and  that  ail  the  fugitives,  who 
had  taken- jefuge  in  the  court  or  provinces  of  Theodo¬ 
fius,  fhould  be  delivered  to  the  juftice  of  their  offended 
fovereign.  This  juftice  was  rigoroufly  inflifted  on  fome 
unfortunate  youths  of  a  royal  race.  They  were  crucified 
on  the  territories  of  the  empire,  by  the  command  of  At¬ 
tila ;  and,  as  foon  as  the  king  of  the  Huns  had  imprefied 
the  Romans  with  the  terror  of  his  name,  he  indulged  them 
in  a  fhort  and  arbitrary  refpite,  Whilft  he  fubdued  the  re¬ 
bellious  nations  of  Scythia  and  Germany. 

Attila,  the  fon  of  Mundzuk,  deduced  his  regal  defeent 
from  the  ancient  Huns,  who  had  formerly  contended  with 
the  monarchs  of  China.  His  features  ftrpngiy.  bore  the 
ftamp  of  his  national  origin;  and  he  was  polfelfed  of  great 
nervous  ftength,  though  of  a  difpropertioned  form.  His 
religious  arts  not  lefs  were  ikilfully' applied  than  his  arms. 
It  was.  natural  that  the -Scythians  fhould  worlhip  with  pe¬ 
culiar  devotion  the  god  of  war  ;  but,  as  they  were  incapa¬ 
ble  of  forming  either  an  abftraft  idea  or  a  corporeal  re'pre- 
fentation,  they  worfhippOd  their  tutelar  deity  under  the 
fymbol  of  an  iron  cimeter.  Ope  of  the  fhepherds  of  the 
Huns  perceived,  "that  a  heifer  who  was  grazing  had 
wounded  herfelf  in  the  foot,  and  carefully  followed  the 
track  of  the  blood,  till  he  difeovered,  among  the  long 
grafs,  the  point  of  an  ancient  fword,  which  he  dug  out  of 
the  ground,  and  prefented  to  Attila.  That  artful  prince 
accepted,  with  pious  gratitude,  this  celeftial  favour;  and, 
as  the  rightful  pofleflor  of  th t  fzuord,  of  Mars,  he  afferted 
his  divine  and  indefeafible  claim  to  the  dominion  of  the 
earth.  In  the  rites  of  Scythia,  a  lofty 'pile  of  faggots, 
three  hundred  yards  in  length  and  in  breadth,  was  railed 
in  a  fpacious  plain  ;  and  the  fivorJ  of  Mars  was  placed 
ereft  on  the  fumniit  of  this  ruftic  altar,  which  was  annu¬ 
ally  confecrated  by  the  blood  of  ftieep,  horfes,  and  of  the 
liundreth  captive.  Whether  human  facrifices  formed  any 
part  of  the  worlhip  of  Attila,  or  whether  he  propitiated 
the  god  of  war  with  the  viftims  which  he  continually  of¬ 
fered  in  the  field  of  battle,  the  favourite  of  Mars  foon  ac¬ 
quired  a  Jacred  character;  which  rendered  his  conquefts 
more  eafy  and  more  permanent ;  and  the  barbarian 
princes  confefled,  in  the  language  of  devotion  or-flattery, 
that  they  could  not  prefume  to  gaze,  with  a  fteady  eye, 
on  the  divine  majefty  of  the  king  of  the  Huns.  His  bro¬ 
ther  Bleda,  who  reigned  over  a  conliderable  part  of  the 
nation,  was  compelled  to  refign  his  feeptre  and  his  life. 
Yet  even  this  cruel  aft  was  attributed  to  a  iupernaturai 
impulfe  ,  and  the  vigour  with  which  Attila  wielded  the 
fivord  of  Mars,  convinced  the  world  that  it  had  been  re- 
ferved  alone  for  his  invincible  arm.  But  the  extent  of  his 
empire  affords  the  only  permanent  evidence  of  the  num¬ 
ber  and  importance  of  his  victories ;  and  the  Scythian 
monarch,  however  ignorant  of  the  value  of  fcience  and 
philofophy,  might  perhaps  lament  that  his  illiterate  fub- 
jefts  were  deftitute  of  the  art  which  could  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  his  exploits 

The  ambaffadors  of  the  Huns  now  awakened  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Theodofius,  by  reminding  him,  that  they  w  ere  his 
neighbours  both  in  Europe  and  Alia ;  fince  they  touched 
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the  Danube  on  one  hand,  and  reached,  with  the  other, 
ru  far  as  the  Tanais.  In  the  reign  of  his  father  the  em¬ 
peror  Arcadius,  a  band  of  adventurous  Huns  had  ravaged 
the  provinces  of  the  eaft ;  from  whence  they  brought  away 
rich  ipoils  and  innumerable  captives.  They  advanced  by 
a  fecret  path  along  the  Ihores  of  the  Cafpian  fea ;  tra¬ 
velled  the  fnowy  mountains  of  Armenia  ;  palled  the  Ti¬ 
gris,  the  Euphrates,  ahd  the  Halys ;  recruited  their  weary 
cavalry  with  the  generous  breed  of  Cappadocian  horfes  ; 
occupied  the  hilly  country  of  Cilicia,  and  dilturbed  the 
ferial  longs  and  dances  of  the  citizens  of  Antioch.  Egypt 
trembled  at  their  approach;  and  the  pilgrims  of  the  Holy 
Land  prepared  to  efcape  their  fury  by  a  fpeedy  embarka¬ 
tion.  The  memory  of  this  invafion  was  ftill  recent  in  the 
minds  of  the  Orientals.  The  fubjeCts  of  Attila  might- 
execute  with  fuperior  forces  the  deiign  which  thefe  ad¬ 
venturers  had  fo  boldly  attempted  ;  and  it  loon  became 
the  fubject  of  anxious  conjecture,  whether  the  temped 
would  fail  on  the  dominions  of  Rome  or  of  Periia.  Some 
of  the  great  vaiTals  of  the  king  of  the  Huns,  who  were 
,  themfelves  in  the  rank  of  powerful  princes,  had  been  lent 
to  ratify  an  alliance  and  fociety  of  arms  with  the  emperor, 
or  rather  with  the  general  of  the  Weft.  They  related, 
during  their  reiidence  at  Rome,  the  circumftances  of  an 
expedition  which  they  had  lately  made  into  the  ealt. 
After  palling  a  defert  and  a  moral's,  fuppofed  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  to  be  the  lake  Mceotis,  they  penetrated  through  the 
mountains,  and  arrived,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  days  march, 
on  the  confines  of  Media  ;  where  they  advanced  as  far  as 
the  unknown  cities  of  Balic  and  Curfic.  They  encoun¬ 
tered  the  Perfian  army  in  the  plains  of  Media  ;  and  the 
air,  according  to  their  own  expreflion,  was  darkened  by  a 
•cloud  of  arrows.  But  the  Pluns  were  obliged  to  retire 
before  the  numbers  of  the  enemy.  Their  laborious  re¬ 
treat  was  effected  by  a  different  road  ;  they  loft  the  greatefl 
part  of  their  booty’;  and  at  length  returned  to  the  royal 
camp,  with  fome  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  an  im¬ 
patient  defire  of  revenge. 

While  the  powers  of  Europe  and  Afia  were  alike  foli- 
citous  to  avert  the  impending  danger,  the  alliance  of  At¬ 
tila  maintained  the  Vandals  in  the  poffeflion  of  Africa. 
An  enterprile  had  been  concerted  between  the  courts  of 
Ravenna  and  Conftantinople  for  the  recovery  of  that  va¬ 
luable  province  ;  and  the  ports  of  Sicily  were  already 
filled  with  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  Theodolius. 
But  the  fubtle  Genleric,  who  lpread  his  negociations 
round  the  world,  prevented  their  deligns  by  exciting  the 
king  of  the  Huns  to  invade  the  eaftern  empire  ;  and  a 
trifling  incident  loon  became  the  motive  ,or  pretence  of 
a  deltruCtiv.e  war.  Under  the  faith  of  the  treaty  of  Mar- 
gus,  a  free  market'  was  held  on  the  northern  fide  of  the 
Danube,  which  was  protected  by  a  Roman  fortrefs,  l'ur- 
named  Conltantia.  A  troop  of  barbarians  violated  the 
commercial  fecurity,  killed  or  difperfed  the  unlufpecting 
traders,  and  levelled  the  fortrefs  with  the  ground.  The 
Huns  justified  this  outrage  as  an  aft  of  repriial  ;  alleged 
that  the  bilhop  of  .Margus  had  entered  their  territories  to 
dilcover  and  ileal  a  fecret  treafure  of  their  kings  ;  and 
fternly  demanded  the  guilty  prelate,  the  facrilegious  fipoil, 
and  the  fugitive  fubjefts  who  had  efcaped  from  the  jul- 
tice  of  Attila.  The  refufal  of  the  Byzantine  court,  in 
the  year  44 1,  was  the  fignal  of  war;  and  the  Medians'  at 
firft  applauded  the  generous  firmnefs  of  their  fovereign. 
But  they  were  foon  intimidated  by  the  dellruftion  of  Vi- 
miniacum  and  the  adjacent  towns ;  and  the  people  was 
perfuaded  to  adopt  the  convenient  maxim,  that  a  private 
citizen,  however  innocent  or  refpeefable,  may  be  jultly 
facrificed  to  the  lafety  of  his  country.  The  bilhop  of 
Margus,  who  did  not  pofiefs  the  fpirit  of  a  martyr,  re- 
folved  to  prevent  the  deligns  which  he  fufpefted.  He 
boldly  treated  with  the  princes  of  the  Huns  ;  fecured,  by 
1'olemn  oaths,  his  pardon  and  reward.;  polled  a  numerous 
detachment  of  barbarians,  in  filent  ambulh,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  ;  and,  at  the  appointed  hour,  opened,  with 
bis  own  hand,  the  gates  of  ins  epifcopal  city.  This  ad- 
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vantage,  which  had  been  obtained  by  treachery,  ferved 
as  a  prelude  to  more  honourable  and  decifive  victories. 
The  Illyrian  frontier  was  covered  b)r  a  line  of  caltles  and 
fortrefles;  and  though  the  greatefl  part  of  them  confided' 
only  of  a  fingle  tower  with  a  fmall  garrifon,  they  were 
commonly- fufficient  to  repel  or  to  intercept  the  inroads 
of  an  enemy  who  was  ignorant  of  the  art,  and  impatient 
of  the  delay,  of  a  regular  fiege.  But  thefe  flight  obi’racles 
were  inliantly  f’wept  away  by  the  inundation  of  the  Huns. 
They  deftroyed  with  fire  and  fword  the  populous  cities 
of  Sinnium  and  Singidunuih,  of  Ratiaria  and  Marciana- 
polis,  of  Naifius’and  Sardica  ;  where  every  circumitance, 
in  the  difcipline  of  the  people,  and  the  coiaitmction  of 
the  buildings,  had  been  gradually  adapted  to  the  foie 
purpole'of  defence.  The  whole  breadth  of  Europe,  as  it 
extends  above  five  hundred  miles  from  the  Euxine  to  the 
Adriatic,  was  at  once  invaded  and  occupied  and  delb- 
lated  by  the  myriads  of  barbarians  whom  Attila  let  into 
the  field.  The  public  danger  and  diftrefs  could  not,  how¬ 
ever,  provoke  Theodolius  to  interrupt  his  amuiements,  or 
to  appear  in  perfon  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  legions. 
But  the  troops  which  had  been  lent  again  ft  Genleric 
were  haftily  recalled  from  Sicily;  the garrifons  on  the  fide 
of  Periia  were  exhaufte.d;  and  a  naintary  force  was  col¬ 
lected  in  Europe,  formidable  by  their  arms  and  numbers, 
if  the  generals  had  underltood  the  fcience  of  command, 
and  their  foldiers  the  duty. of  obedience.  The  armies  of 
the  eaftern  empire  were  vanquilhed  in  three  fucceflive  en¬ 
gagements  ;  and  the  progrefs  of  Attila  may  be  traced  by 
the  fields  of  battle.  The  two  former,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Utus,  and  under  the  walls  of  Marcianapolis,  were 
fought  in  the  extenfive  plains  between  the  Danube  and 
Mount  Hcemus.  As  the  Romans  were  prefled  by  a  vic¬ 
torious  enemy,  they  gradually  and  unlkilfully  retired 
towards  the  Cherfonefus  of  Thrace;  and  that  narrow  pe- 
ninfula,  the  lall  extremity  of  the  land,  was  marked  by  their 
third  and  irreparable  defeat.  By  the  deftruclion  of  this 
army,  Attila  acquired  the  indifputable  pofiefllon  of  the 
field.  From  the  Helieipont  to  Thermopylae,  and  the 
fuburbs'of  Conltantinople,  he  ravaged  without  refinance 
and  without  mercy  the  provinces  of  Thrace  and  Mace¬ 
donia.’  Heraclea  and  Adrianople  might,  perhaps,  efcape 
this  dreadful  irruption  of  the  Hurts;  but  the  words,  the 
molt  expreillve  of  total  extirpation  and  endure,  are  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  calamities  which  they  inflicted  on  fe  veil  tv- 
cities  of  the  eaftern  empire.  Theodolius,  his  court,  and 
the  unwarlike  people,  were  protected  by  the  walls  of  Con- 
flantinople;  but  thole  walls  had  been  fliaken  by  a  recent 
earthquake,  and  the  fall  of  fifty-eight  towers  had  opened 
a  large  and  tremendous  breach.  The  damage  indeed  was 
fpeedily  repaired  ;  but  this  accident  was  aggravaed  by  a 
fuperltitious  fear,  that  Heaven  ltfelf  had  delivered  the  im¬ 
perial  city  to  the  Ihepherds  of  Scythia,  who  were  It  ran¬ 
gers  to  the  laws,  the  language,  and  the  religion,  of  the 
Romans. 

Theodofius  was  now  reduced  to  folicit  the  clemency  of 
Attila,  who  imperioufly  dictated  thefe  harlh  and  humili¬ 
ating  conditions  of  peace.  1.  The  emperor  of  the  eaft  re- 
ligned,  by  an  exprefs  convention,  an  extenfive  and  im¬ 
portant  territory,  which  ftretched  along  the  foutliern  banks 
of  the  Danube,  from  Singidunum  or  Belgrade,  as  far  as 
Novae,  in  the  diocefe  of  Thrace.  The  breadth  was  de¬ 
fined  by  the  vague  computation  of  fifteen  days  journev  ; 
but,  from  the  propofal  of  Attila,  to  remove  the  (ituation 
of  the  national  market,  it  foon  appeared  that  he  compre¬ 
hended  the  ruined  city  of  Naifl'us  within  the  limits  of  his 
dominions.  2.  The  king  of  the  Huns  required  and  ob¬ 
tained,  that  his  tribute  or  lubfidy  fliould  be  augmented 
from  leven  hundred  pounds  of  gold  to  the  annual  fum  of 
two  thouiand  one  hundred  ;  and  he  Itipulated  the  imme¬ 
diate  payment  of  fix  thouiand  pounds  of  gold  to  defray 
the  expences,  or  to  expiate  the  guilt,  of  the  war.  3.  The 
king  of  the  Huns  appears  to  have  eitabliflied,  as  a  prin- 
ciple'of  national  jurifpruden.ee,  that  he  could'never  lofe 
the  property  which  Ue  had  once  acquired,  in  the  perfons 
6  E  who 
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who  had  yielded  either  a  voluntary  or  relu&ant  fubmif- 
fion  to  his  authority.  From  this  principle  he  concluded, 
and  the  conclutions  of  Attila  were  irrevocable  laws,  that 
the  Huns  who  had  been  taken  prifoners  in  war  fhouldbe 
releafed  without  delay,  and  without  ranfom ;  that  every 
Roman  captive  who  had  prefumed  to  efcape,  ffiould  pur- 
chafe  his  right  to  freedom  at  the  price  of  twelve  pieces  of 
gold  5  and  that  all  the  barbarians  who  had  deferted  the 
iiandard  of  Attila  fhould  be  delivered  up  without  any 
promife  or  ftipulation  of  pardon.  In  the  execution  of 
this  cruel  and  ignominious  treaty,  the  imperial  officers 
were  forced  to  maffacre  feveral  loyal  and  noble  deferters 
•who  refufed  to  devote  themfelves  to  certain  death  ;  and 
the  Romans  forfeited  all  reafonable  claims  to  the  friend- 
ihip  of  any  Scythian  people  by  this  public  confeffion, 
that  they  were  deftitute  either  of  faith  or  power  to  pro- 
teft  the  fuppliants  who  had  embraced  the  throne  of 
Theodofius. 

The  Byzantine  court  was  now  to  be  infulted  by  five  or 
fix  fucceffive  embaffies,  and  the  fears  and  alarms  of  Theo¬ 
dofius  kept  conftantly  awake  by  the  dread  of  further 
hoflilities.  The  minifters  of  Attila  were  uniformly  in- 
itrufted  to  prefs  the  immediate  execution  of  the  laft  treaty ; 
to  produce  the  names  of  fugitives  and  deferters  who  were 
ftil!  protefied  by  the  empire ;  and  to  declare,  with  feem- 
ing  moderation,  that,  unlefs  their  fovereign  obtained  com¬ 
plete  fatifaftion,  it  would  be  impoffible  for  him,  were  it 
even  his  wifh,  to  check  the  refentment  of  his  warlike 
tribes.  Befides  the  motives  of  pride  and  intereft  which 
might  prompt  the  king  of  the  Huns  to  continue  this  train 
of  negociation,  he  was  influenced  by  the  lefs  honourable 
view  of  enriching  his  favourites  at  the  expence  of  his 
enemies.  The  imperial  treafury  was  exhaufted  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  friendly  offices  of  the  ambafladors  and  their 
principal  attendants,  whofe  favourable  report  might  con¬ 
duce  to  the  maintenance  of  peace.  The  barbarian  monarch 
was  flattered  by  the  liberal  reception  of  his  minifters  ; 
and  he  condefcended  to  promife  that  he  would  advance 
as  far  as  Sardica  to  receive  any  minifters  to  adjuft  their 
differences,  who  had  been  invelted  with  the  confular  dig¬ 
nity.  Maximin,  whofe  abilities  had  been  long  exercifed 
in  civil  and  military  employments,  accepted  with  reluc¬ 
tance  the  troublefome  commiffion.  His  friend,  the  hifto- 
rian  Pril'cus,  alfo  embraced  the  opportunity  of  obferving 
the  barbarian  hero  in  the  domeftic  feenes  of  life;  but  the 
fecret  of  the  embaffy,  a  fatal  and  guilty  fecret,  was  en- 
trufted  only  to 'the  interpreter  Vigilius.  The  two  laft 
ambaffadors  of  the  Huns,  Oreftes',  a  noble  fubjeft  of  the 
Pannonian  province,  and  Edecon,  a  valiant  chieftain  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Scyrii,  returned  at  the  fame  time  from 
Conftantinople  to  the  royal  camp.  Their  oblcure  names 
were  afterwards  illuftrated  by  the  extraordinary  fortune 
and  the  contraft  of  their  fons;  the  two  fervants  of  Attila 
became  the  fathers  of  the  laftFcoman  emperor  of  the  Weft, 
and  of  the  firft  barbarian  king  of  Italy. 

The  ambaffadors  of  Theodofius’  entered  upon  their  em- 
baffy  A.  D.  448,  and  made  their  firft  halt  at  Sardica,  at 
the  diftance  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  or  thirteen 
days  journey,  from  Conftantinople  ;  but  the  king  of  the 
Huns  condefcended  not  to  meet  them.  They  travelled  next 
about  one  hundred  miles,  from  Sardica  to  Naiffus.  That 
flourifliing  city,  which  had  given  birth  to  the  great  Con- 
Itantine,  was  levelled  with  the  ground,  the  inhabitants 
were  deftroyed  or  difperfed,  and  the  appearance  of  fome 
lick  perfons,  who  were  ftill  permitted  to  exift  among  the 
ruins  of  the  churches,  ferved  only  to  increafe  the  horror 
of  the  p rofpect.  The  furface  of  the  country  was  covered 
with  the  bones  of  the  (Vain ;  and  the  ambaffadors,  who 
directed  their  courfe  to  the  north-weft,  were  obliged  to 
pals  the  hills  of  modern  Servia  before  they  defeended 
into  the  flat  and  marfhy  grounds  which  are  terminated 
by  the  Danube.  The  minifters  of  Theodofius  were  fafeiy 
landed  on  the  oppolite  bank  ;  and  their  barbarian  affoei- 
ates  immediately  haftened  to-  the  camp  of  Attila,  which 
was  equally  prepared  for  the  amufements  of  hunting  or 
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of  war.  No  fooner  had  Maximin  advanced  about  two- 
miles  from  the  Danube,  than  he  began  to  experience  the 
faftidious  infolence  of  the  conqueror.  He  was  fternly 
forbid  to  pitch  his  tents  in  a  pleafant  valley,  left  he  ffiouid 
infringe  the  diftant  awe  that  was  due  to  the  royal  man- 
fion.  The  minifters  of  Attila  preffed  him  to  communi¬ 
cate  tile  bufinelV  and  the  inftruftior.s  which  he  referved 
for  the  ear  of  their  fovereign.  When  Maximin  tempe¬ 
rately  urged  the  contrary  practice  of  nations,  he  was  ftill 
more  confounded  to  find  that  the  refolutions  of  the  fa- 
cred  confiftory  at  Conftantinople  had  been  treacheroufly 
dif’clofed  to  the  public  enemy.  On  his  refufal  to  comply 
with  fuch  ignominious  terms,  the  imperial  envoy  was 
commanded  inftantly  to  depart;  the  order  was  recalled; 
it  was  again  repeated  ;  and  the  Huns  renewed  their  inef- 
feiftual  attempts  to  liibdue  the  patient  firmnefs  of  Maxi¬ 
min.  At  length,  by  the  interceffion  of  Scotta  the  brother 
of  Onegefius,  whofe  friendfhip  had  been  purchafed  by  a 
liberal  gift,  he  was  admitted  to  the  royal  prefence  ;  but, 
inftead  of  obtaining  a  decifive  anfwer,  he  was  compelled 
to  undertake  a  remote  journey  towards  the  north,  that 
Attila  might  enjoy  the  proud  fatisfaftion  of  reqeiving  in 
the  fame  camp  the  ambaffadors  of  the  eaftern  and  weftern 
empires.  His  journey  was  regulated  by  the  guides,  who 
obliged  him  to  halt,  to  haften  his  march,  or  to  deviate 
from  the  common  road,  as  it  beft  fuited  the  ccnveninence 
of  the  king.  The  Romans,  who  thus  traverfed'  the  plains 
of  Hungary,  fuppole  that  they  paffed  feveral  navigable  ri¬ 
vers  either  in  canoes  or  portable  boats  ;  but  there  is  rea- 
Ton  to  fufpecT:  that  the  winding  ftream  of  the  Teyfs,  or 
Tibifcus,  might  preient  itfelf  in  different  places  under 
different  names.  From  the  contiguous  villages  they  re¬ 
ceived  a  plentiful  and  regular  fupply  of  provifions,  and 
were  relieved  by  the  gentleneis  and  hofpitality  of  the 
fame  barbarians  fo  terrible  and  fo  mercilefs  in  war.  The 
ambaffadors  had  encamped  on  the  edge  of  a  large  morafs- 
A  violent  tempeft  of  wind  and  rain,  -  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  overturned  their  tents,  immerfed  their  baggage 
and  furniture  in  the  water,  and  fcattered  their  retinue,, 
who  wandered  in  the  darknefs  of  the  night,  uncertain  of 
their  road,  and  apprehenfive  of  fome  unknown  danger, 
till  they  awakened  by  their  cries  the  inhabitants  of  a 
neighbouring  village,  the  property  of  the  widow  of  the 
late  king  Bleda.  A  bright  illumination,  and,  in  a  few 
moments,  a  comfortable  fire  of  reeds,  was  kindled  by 
their  officious  benevolence;  the  wants  and  even  the  de— 
lires  of  the  Romans  were  liberally  fatisfied  ;  and  they 
feem  to  have  been  embarraffed  by  the  lingular  politenel's 
of  Bleda’s  widow,  who  added  to  her  other  favours  the 
gift,  or  at  leaft  the  loan,  of  a  f  ufficient  number  of  beau¬ 
tiful  and  obfequious  damfels.  The  funfhine  of  the  f'uc- 
ceeding  day  was  dedicated  to  repof’e  ;  to  colleri:  and  dry 
the  baggage,  and  to  the  refrefhment  of  the  rrien  and 
horfes;  but,  in  the  evening  before  they  purfued  then- 
journey,  the  ambaffadors  expreifed ‘their  gratitude  to  the 
bounteous  lady  of  the  village  by  a  very  acceptable  pre- 
fent  of  filver  cups,  red  fleeces,  dried  fruits,  and  Indian 
pepper.  Soon  after  this  adventure,  they  rejoined  the 
march  of  Attila,  from  whom  they  had  been  feparated 
about  fix  days ;  and  flowly  proceeded  to  the  capital  of  an 
empire  which  did  not  contain,  in  the  f'pace  of  feveral 
thoufand  miles,  a  Angle  city.  / 

As  far  as  we  may  afeertain  the  vague  and  obfeure  geo¬ 
graphy  of  Prifcus,  this  capital  appears  to  have  been  feated 
between  the  Danube,  the  Teyfs,  and  the  Carpathian  hills, 
in  the  plains  of  Upper  Hungary,  and  moft  probably  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jazberin,  Agria,  or  Tokay.  Irj  its 
origin  it  could  be  no  more  than  an  accidental  camp, 
which,  by  the  long  and  frequent  refidence  of  Attila,  had 
infeniibly  fwelled  into  a  huge  village  for  the  reception 
of  his  court,  of  the  troops  who  followed  his  perfon,  and 
of  the  various  multitude  of  idle  or  induftrious  flaves  and 
retainers.  The  baths  were  the  only  edifices  of  ftone;  the 
materials  had  been  tranfported  from  Pannonia  ;  and,  fince 
the  adjacent  country  was  deftitute  even  of  large  timber, 
i  it 
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it  may  be  prefumed  that  the  meaner  habitations  of  the 
royal  village  confifted  of  ftraw,  of  mud,  or  of  canvas. 
The  wooden  houfes  of  the  more  illuftrious  Huns  were 
built  and  adorned  with  rude  magnificence,  according  to 
the  rank,  the  fortune,  or  the  tafte,  of  the  proprietors. 
They  feem  to  have  been  diftributed  with  fome  degree  of 
order  and  fymmetry ;  and  each  fpot  became  more  ho¬ 
nourable  as  it  approached  the  perfon  of  the  fovereign. 
The  palace  of  Attila,  which  furpaffed  all  other  houfes  in 
his  dominions,  was  built  entirely  of  wood,  and  covered 
an  ample  fpace  of  ground.  The  outward  enclofure  was  a 
lofty  wall  or  pallifade  of  fmooth  fquare  timber,  inter¬ 
fered  with  high  towers,  but  intended  rather  for  ornament 
than  defence.  This  wall,  which  feems  to  have  encircled 
the  declivity  of  a  hill,  comprehended  a  great  variety  of 
wooden  edifices  adapted  to  the  ufes  of  royalty.  A  fepa- 
rate  houfe  was  affigned  to  each  of  the  numerous  wives  of 
Attila  ;  and,  inftead  of  the  rigid  and  illiberal  confinement 
impofed  by  Afiatic  jealoufy,  they  politely  admitted  the 
Roman  ambafl'adors  to  their  prefence,  their  table,  and 
even  to  the  freedom  of  an  innocent  embrace.  When 
Maximin  offered  his  prefents  to  Cerca,  the  principal  queen, 
l;e  admired  the  Angular  architecture  of  her  manfipn,  the 
height  of  the  round  columns,  the  fize  and  beauty  of  the 
wood,  which  was  curioufly  fhaped,  or  turned,  or  polifhed, 
or  carved;  and  his  attentive  eye  was  able  to  difcove'r  fome 
tafte  in  the  ornaments,  and  fome  regularity  in  the  propor¬ 
tions.  After  pafling  through  the  guards  who  watched  be¬ 
fore  the  gate,  the  ambaffadors  were  introduced  into  the 
private  apartment  of  Cerca.  The  wife  of  Attila  received 
their  vifit  fitting,  or  rather  lying,  on  a  foft  couch ;  the 
floor  was  covered  with  a  carpet;  the  domeftics  formed  a 
circle  round  the  queen  ;  and  her  damfels,  featea  on  the 
ground,  were  employed  in  working  the  variegated  em¬ 
broidery  which  adorned  the  drefsof  the  barbaric  warriors. 
The  Huns  were  ambitious  of  difplaying  thofe  riches  which 
were  the  fruit  and  evidence  of  their  victories;  the  trap¬ 
pings  of  their  horfes,  their  fwords,  and  even  their  fhoes, 
were  lludded  with  gold  and  precious  Hones ;  and  their 
tables  were  profufely  fpread  with  plates,  and  goblets, 
and  vafes,  of  gold  and  filver,  which  had  been  fafhioned 
by  the  labour  of  Grecian  artifts.  The  monarch  alone  af- 
fumed  the  fuperior  pride  of  ftill  adhering  to  the  fimplicity 
of  his  Scythian  anceftors.  The  drefs  of  Attila,  his  arms, 
and  the  furniture  of  his  horfe,  were  plain,  without  orna¬ 
ment,- and  of  a  fingle  colour.  The  royal  table  was  ferved 
in  wooden  cups  and  platters  ;  flelh  was  his  only  food  ; 
’and  the  conqueror  of  the  north  never  tafted  the  luxury 
of  bread. 

When  Attila  firft  gave  audience  to  the  Roman  ambaf¬ 
fadors  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  his  tent  was  encom- 
palfed  with  a  formidable  guard.  The  monarch  himfelf 
was  feated  in  a  wooden  chair.  His  ftern  countenance, 
angry  geftures,  and  impatient  tone,  aftoniflied  the  firm- 
nefs  of  Maximin  ;  but  Vigilius  had  more  reafon  to  trem¬ 
ble,  fince  he  diftinCHy  underftood  the  menace,  that,  if  At¬ 
tila  did  not  refpeCf  the  law  of  nations,  he  would  nail  the 
deceitful  interpreter  to  a  crofs,  and  leave  his  body  to  the 
vultures.  The  barbarian  condefcended,  by  producing 
an  accurate  lift,  to  expofe  the  bold  falfeliood  of  Vigilius, 
who  had  affirmed  that  no  more  than  feventeen  delerters 
could  be  found.  But  he  arrogantly  declared,  that  he  ap¬ 
prehended  only  the  difgrace  of  contending  witli  his  fugi¬ 
tive  flaves  ;  fince  he  delpifed  tlieir  impotent  efforts  to  de¬ 
fend  the  provinces  which  Theodofius  had  entrulted  to 
their  arms.  For  what  fortrefs  (added  Attila),  “what  city 
in  the  wide  extent  of  the  Roman  empire,  can  hope  to 
exift  fecure  and  impregnable,  if  it  is  our  plealure  that  it 
fhould  be  erazed  from  the  earth  ?,?  He  dimilfed,  however, 
the  interpreter,  who  returned  to  Conftantinople  with  his 
pereniptory  demand  of  more  complete  reflitution  and  a 
more  fplendid  embafly.  His  anger  gradually  fubfided ; 
and  his  domeftic  fatisfaftion,  in  a  marriage  which  he  ce-  ' 
lebrated  on  the  road  with  the  daughter  of  Edam,  might 
perhaps  contribute  to  mollify  the  native  fierce, nets  of  his 
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temper.  The  entrance  of  Attila  into  the  royal  village 
was  marked  by  a  very  Angular  ceremoW.  A  numerous 
troop  of  women  came  out  to  meet  their  hero  and  their 
king.  They  marched  before  him,  diftributed  into  long 
and  regular  file’s ;  the  intervals  between  the  files  were  filled 
by  white  veils  of  thin  linen,  which  the  women  on  either 
fide  bore  aloft  in  their  hands,  and  which  formed  a  canopy 
for  a  chorus  of  young  virgins,  who  chaunted  hymns  and 
fongs  in  the  Scythian  language.  The  wife  of  his  favou¬ 
rite  Onegefius,  with  a  train  of  female  attendants,  faluted 
Attila  at  the  door  of  her  own  houfe  on  his  way  to  the 
palace;  and  offered,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  her  refpeffful  homage  by  intreating  him  to  tafte  the 
wine  and  meat  which  die  had  prepared  for  his  reception. 
As  foon'as  the  monarch  had  gracioudy  accepted  her  hof- 
pitable  gift,  his  domeftics  lifted  a  fmall  filver  table  to  a 
convenient  height  as  he  fat  on  horfeback;  and  Attila, 
when  he  had  touched  the  goblet  with  his  lips,  again  fa- 
luted  the  wife  of  Onegefius,  and  continued  his  march. 
During  his  refidence  at  the  feat  of  empire,  his  hours  were 
not  wafted  in  the  reclufe  idlenefs  of  a  feraglio;  and  the 
king  of  the  Huns  could  maintain  his  fuperior  dignity 
without  Concealing  his  perfon  from  the  public  view.  Re 
frequently  aflembled  his  council,  and  gave  audience  to 
the  ambafladors  of  the  nations';  and  his  people  might  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  fupreme  tribunal  which  he  held  at  ftated  times,, 
and  according  to  the  eaftern  cuftom,  before  the  principal 
gate  of  his  wooden  palace. 

The  Romans,  both  of  the  eaft  and  weft,  were  twice  in¬ 
vited  to  the  banquets  where  Attila  feafted  with  the  princes 
and  nobles  of  Scythia.  Maximin  and  his  colleagues  were 
flopped  on  the  thrediold,  till  they  had  made  a  devout  li¬ 
bation  to  the  health  and  profperity  of  the  king  of  the 
Huns  ;  and  were  conduced  after  this  ceremony  to  their 
refpeftive  feats  in  a  fpacious  hall.  The  royal  table  and 
couch,  covered  with  carpets  and  fine  linen,  was  raifed  by 
feveral  fteps  in  the  midft  of  the  hall;  and  a  fon,  an  uncle, 
or  perhaps  a  favourite  king,  were  admitted  to  diare  the 
Ample  and  homely  repaft  of  Attila.  Two  lines  of  fmall 
tables,  each  of  which  contained  three  or  four  guefts,  were 
ranged  in  order  on  either  hand  :  the  right  was  efteemed 
the  mod:  honourable,  but  the  Romans  ingenuoudy  confel’s 
that  they  were  placed  on  the  left;  and  that  Beric,  an  un¬ 
known  chieftain,  moft  probably  of  the  Gothic  race,  pre¬ 
ceded  the  reprefentatives  of  Theodofius  and  Valentinian. 
The  barbarian  monarch  received  from  his  cup-bearer  a 
goblet  filled  with  wine,  and  courteoudy  drank  to  the  health 
of  the  moll  diftinguifhed  gueft,  who  rofe  from  his  feat, 
and  expreded  in  the  fame  manner  his  loyal  and  refpeffful 
vows.  This  ceremony  was  fuccedively  performed  for  all, 
or  at  lead:  for  the  illuftrious  performs  of  the  adembly;  and 
a  confiderable  time  mult  have  been  comfumed,  fince  it  was 
repeated  as  each  courfe  of  fervice  was  placed  on  the  ta¬ 
ble.  But  the  wine  ftill  remained  after  the  meat  had  been 
removed ;  and  the  Huns  continued  to  indulge  their  in¬ 
temperance  long  after  the  lober  and  decent  ambadadors 
of  the  two  empires  had  withdrawn  themfelves  from  the 
nocturnal  banquet.  Yet  before  they  retired  they  en¬ 
joyed  a  fingular  opportunity  of  obferving  the  manners  of 
the  nation  in  their  convivial  amufements.  Two  Scy¬ 
thians  ltood  before  the  couch  of  Attila,  and  recited  tire 
verfes  which  they  had  compofed  to  celebrate  his  valour 
and  his  victories.  A  profound  filence  prevailed  in  the 
hall;  and  the  attention  of  the  guefts  was  captivated  by 
the  vocal  harmony  which  revived  and  perpetuated  the 
memory  of  their  own  exploits  ;  a  martial  ardour  fladied 
from  the  eyes  of  the  warriors,  who  were  impatient  for 
battle;  and  the  tears  of  the  old  men  exprefled  their  gene¬ 
rous  defpair  that  they  could  no  longer  partake  the  danger 
and  glory  of  the  field.  This  entertainment,  which  might 
be  confidered  as  a  fclicol  of  military  virtue,  was  fucceeded 
by  a  farce  that  debated  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  A 
Mooriffi  and  a  Scythian  buffoon  fuccedively  excited  the 
mirth  of  the  rude  fpeffators  by  tlieir  deformed  figure,  ri¬ 
diculous  drefs,  antic  geftures,  abfurd  fpeevhes. ,  and  the 
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flrange  unintelligible  confufion  of  the  Latin,  the  Gothic, 
and  Hunnic,  langtiages  ;  and  the  hall  refounded  with  loud 
aud  licentious  peals  of  laughter.  In  the  mi  cl  ft  of  this  in¬ 
temperate  riot,  Attila  alone,  without  a  change  of  coun¬ 
tenance,  maintained  his  ftedfall  and  inflexible  gravity  ; 
which  was  never  relaxed  except  on  the  entrance  of  Irnac, 
the  youngeft  of  his  Ions  ;  he  embraced  the  boy  with  a 
finile  of  paternal  tendernefs,  gently  pinched  him  by  the 
cheek,  and  betrayed  a  partial  affeftion,  which  was  jufti- 
•tified  by  the  affurance  of  his  prophets  that  Irnac  would 
be  the  future  fupport  of  his  family  and  empire.  Two 
days  afterwards,  the  ambafiadors  received  a  lecond  invi¬ 
tation  ;  and  they  had  reafon  to  praife  the  politehei’s  as  well 
as  the  hofpitaiity  of  Attila.  On  the  third  day  the  am- 
baffadors  were  difmifled ;  the  freedom  of  feveral  captives 
was  granted  for  a  moderate  ranfom  to  their  preffmg  en¬ 
treaties  ;  and,  befides  the  royal  prefen ts,  they  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  accept  from  each  of  the  Scythian  nobles,  the 
uleful  gift  of  a  horfe.  Maximin  returned- by  the  lame 
road  to  Conftantinople  ;  and,  though  he  was  involved  in 
an  accidental  difpute  with  Beric,  the  new  arrlbaffador  of 
Attila,  he  flattered  himfelf  that  he  had  contributed,  by 
the  laborious  journey,  to  confirm  the  peace  and  alliance 
of  the  two  nations. 

But  the  Roman  ambalfador  was  ignorant  of  the  trea¬ 
cherous  defign  which  had  been  concealed  under  the  malk 
of  the  public  faith.  The  lurprife  and  fatisfadtion  of  Ede- 
con,  when  lie  contemplated  the  fplendour  of  Conftanti¬ 
nople,  had  encouraged  the  interpreter  Vigilius  to  procure 
for  him  a  fecret  interview  with  the  eunuch  Chrylaphius, 
who  governed  the  emperor  and  the  empire.  After  fome 
previous  converlation,  and  a  mutual  oath  of  fecrecy,  the 
eunuch,  who  had  not  from  his  own  feelings  or  experience 
.imbibed  any  exalted  notions  of  minilterial  virtue,  ven- 
t.ured  to  propofe  the  death  of  Attila  as  an  important  fer- 
vice,  by  which  Edecon  might  deferve  a  liberal  lliare  of 
the  wealth  and  luxury  which  be  had  admired.  The  am- 
bafiador  of  the  Huns  liftened  to  the  tempting  offer ;  and 
profelfed  with  apparent  zeal  his  ability  as  well  as  readi- 
nefs  to  execute  the  bloody  deed  :  the  defign  was  com¬ 
municated  to  the  mafter  of  the  offices,  and  the  devout 
Theodofius  confented  to  the  aflafiination  of  his  invincible 
enemy.  But  this  perfidious  confpiracy  was  defeated  by  the 
xliilim ulation  or  the  repentance  of  Edecon ;  and,  though 
he  might  exaggerate  his  inward  abhorrence  for  the  trea- 
fon  which  he  feemed  to  approve,  he  dexteroully  aliumed 
the  merit  of  an  early  and  voluntary  conf’etfion.  If  we 
now  review  the  embafly  of  Maximin,  and  the  behaviour 
of  Attila,  we  rnuft  applaud  the  barbarian  who  refpedted 
the  laws  of  hofpitaiity,  and  generoufly  entertained  and 
uilmilfed  the  minifter  cf  a  prince  who  had  confpired 
againft  his  life.  But  the  rathnefs  of  Vigilius  will  appear 
ftill  more  extraordinary,  fince  he  returned  confcious  of 
his  guilt  and  danger  to  the  royal  camp,  accompanied  by 
his  lbn,  and  carrying  with  him  a  weighty  purfe  of  gold, 
•which  the  favourite  eunuch  had  furnilhed  to  fatisfy  the 
demands  of  Edecon,  and  to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  the 
guards.  The  interpreter  was  inftantly  feized  and  drag¬ 
ged  before  the  tribunal  of  Attila,  where  he  alferted  his 
innocence  with  fpecious  firmnefs,  till  the  threat  of  inflat¬ 
ing  inltant  death  on  his  fon  extorted  from  him  a  fincere 
difeovery  cf  the  criminal  tranlaflion.  Under  the  name 
of  ranfom  or  confutation,  the  rapacious  king  of  the  Huns 
accepted  two  hundred  pounds  of  gold  for  the  life  of  a 
traitor  whom  he  difdained  to  punifh.  He  pointed  his 
juft  indignation  againlt  a  nobler  object.  His  ambafiadors 
Eflaw  and  Oreftes  were  immediately  difpatched  to  Con- 
ftantinople,  with  a  peremptory  inltruCtion  which  it  was 
much  later  for  them  to  execute  than  to  difobey.  They 
bokllv  entered  the  imperial  prefence,  with  the  fatal  purfe 
hanging  down  from  the  neck  of  Oreftes;  who  interrogated 
■the  "eunuch  Chryfaphius,  as  he  flood  befide  the  throne, 
whether  lie  recogniled  the  evidence  of  his  guilt.  But  the 
office  of  reproof  was  referved  for  the  fupei  ior  dignity  of 
•his  colleague  Efkuv,  who  gravely  addrefled  the  emperor 


of  the  eaft  in  the  following  words:  “Theodofius  is  the 
fon  of  an  illuftrious  and  refpectable  parent ;  Attila  like- 
wife  is  defeended  from  a  noble  race;  and  he  has  fupported 
by  his  adiions  the  dignity  which  he  inherited  from  his 
father  Mundzuk.  But  Theodofius  has  forfeited  his  pa¬ 
ternal  honours  ;  and,  by  confenting  to  pay  tribute,  has 
degraded  himfelf  to  the  condition  of  a  flave.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  juft  that  he  fhould  reverence  the  man  whom  fortune 
and  merit  have  placed  above  him,  inftead  of  attempting 
like  a  wicked  flave  clandeftinely  to  confpire  againft  hi; 
mafter.”  The  fon  of  Arcadius,  who  was  accuilomed  only 
to  the  voice  of  flattery,  heard  with  allonifhment  the  fe- 
vere  language  of  truth.;  he  bluflied  and  trembled;  nor 
did  he  prelume  -diredtly  to  refufe  the  head  of  Chryfaphius, 
which  Eflaw  and  Oreftes  were  jnftructed  to  demand.  A 
folemn  embafly,  armed  with  full  powers  and  magnificent 
gifts,  was.  haftily  lent  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  Attila, 
and  his  pride  was  gratified  by  the  choice  of  Nomiiis  and 
Anatolius,  two  minifters  of  confular  or  patrician  rank,  of 
whom  the  one  was  great  treafurer,  and  the  other  was  maf- 
ter-general  of  the  armies  of  the  eaft.  He  condefcended 
to  meet  thefe  ambafiadors  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Dren- 
co ;  and,  though  heat  firlt  affected  a  Item  and  haughty 
demeanor,  his  anger  was  infenfibly  mollified  by  their  elo¬ 
quence  and  liberality.  He  condefcended  to  pardon  the 
emperor,  the  eunuch,  and  the  interpreter,  bound  himfejf 
by  an  oath  to  obferve  the  conditions  of  the  peace,  re¬ 
leafed  a  great  number  of  captives,  abandoned  the  fugi¬ 
tives  and  deferters  to  their  fate,  and  refigned  a  large  ter¬ 
ritory  to  the  fouth  of  the  Danube,  which  he  had  exhaulted. 
of  its  wealth  and  inhabitants.  The  emperor  Theodofius 
did  not  long  furvive  this  humiliating  event,  but  being 
thrown  from  his  horfe  as  he  was  hunting  near  Conftanti¬ 
nople,  July  28,  4.50,  he  died  in  confequence  of  the  fall. 

Upon  the  advancement  of  Marcian  to  the  imperial  throne 
of  the  eaftern  Roman  empire,  Attila  difpatched  to  him  his 
ambafiadors,  to  prefs  in  a  peremptory  manner  the  payment 
of  the  annual  tribute.  The  new  emperor  fignified  to  the 
barbarians,  that  they  they  muft  no  longer  inlult  the  ma- 
jelty  of  Rome  by  the  mention  of  a  tribute,  that  he  was 
difpoled  to  reward  with  liberality  the  friendlhip  of  his  al¬ 
lies,  but  that  if  they  prefumed  to  violate  the  public 
peace  they  fhould  feel  that  he  pofleffed  troops  and  arms 
and  resolution  to  repel  their  attacks.  The  fame  language” 
even  in  the  camp  of  the  Huns  was  ufed  by  his  ambaflador 
Apollonius,  whole  bold  refufal  to  deliver  the  prefents  till 
he  had  been  admitted  to  a  perfonal  interview,  difplayed  a 
fenfe  of  dignity  and  a  contempt  of  dangfer  which  Attila 
was  not  prepared  to  expect  from  the  degenerate  Romans. 
He  threatened  to  chaftile  the  rafh  fucceffor  of  Theodofius, 
but  he  hefitated  whether  he  fhould  firft  diredt  his  invin¬ 
cible  arms  againft  the  eaftern  or  :  weftern  empire.  While 
mankind  awaited  his  decifion  wii.  .  ,-i  lufpenfe,  he  lent 
an  equal  defiance  to  the  courts  of  R  -  nna  and  Conftanti¬ 
nople,  and  his  minifters  faluted  the  tv  .  perors  with  the 
lame  haughty  declaration.  “Attila,  1  ■ ;  rd  and  thy  lord, 
commands  thee  to  providea  palace  for  hi  .  -.mediate  recep¬ 
tion.”  But  as  the  barbarian  defpifed,  c.  .  Jedted  to  del- 
pife,  the  Romans  of  the  eaft,  whom  he  h..  fo  often  van- 
quifhed,  he  declared  his  relblution  of  fufpcndir.g  the  eafy 
conqueit  till  he  had  achieved  a  more  glorious  and  impor¬ 
tant  enterprife.  In  the  memorable  invafions  of  Gaul  and 
Italy,  the  Huns  were  naturally  attracted  by  the  wealth 
and  fertility  of  thole  provinces ;  but  the  particular  mo¬ 
tives  of  Attila  can  only  be  explained  by  the  flute  of  the 
weftern  empire  under  the  reign  of  Valentinian  and  the 
adminiftration  of  AJtius. 

From  a  principle  of  intereft  as  well  as  gratitude,  .^itius 
had  affiduoufly  cultivated  the  alliance  of  the  Huns,  among 
whom  he  had  refided  as  a  hoftage,  and  had  familiarly  con- 
verled  with  Attiia  himfelf.  Thus  thefe  two  famous  an- 
tagonifts  appear  to  have  been  connected  by  a  perfonal 
and  military  friendlhip,  which  had  been  confirmed  by  mu¬ 
tual  gifts,  frequent  embaflies,  and  the  education  of  Car- 
pillo,  the  fon  of  riEtius,  in  the  camp  of  Attila. 
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Under  fuch  circuniftances  thefe  two  hoftile  generals  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  in  tjie  plains  of  Gaul,  and  the  face  ot  the 
country  was  foon  covered  by  the  adverfe  armies.  The 
kings  and  nations  of  Germany  and  Scythia,  from  the  Vol¬ 
ga  to  the  Danube,  obeyed  the -warlike  fummons  of  Attila. 
From  the  royal  refidence  in  the  .plains  ot  Hungary,  his 
itandard  moved  towards  the  weft;  and,  after  a  march  of 
fteven  or  eight  hundred  miles,  he  reached  the  conflux  ot 
the  "Rhine  and  the  Necker,  where  he  was  joined  by  the 
Franks'  who  adhered  to  his  ally,  the  elder  of  the  fans  of 
Clodion.  A  .troop  of  light  barbarians,  who  roamed  in 
quell  of  plunder,  might  chufe  the  winter  for  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  prilling  the  river  on. the  ice;  but  the  innumer¬ 
able  cavalry  of  the  Huns  required  iuch  plenty  of  forage 
•and .provisions,  as  could  be  procured  only  in  a  milder  fea- 
fon  ;  the  Hercynian  forelt  fupplied  materials  for  a  bridge 
■of  boats;  and  the  hoftile  myriads  were  poured'  witlr  relift- 
'iefs  violence  into  the  Belgic  provinces.  The  confterna- 
tion  of  Gaul  was  univerfal ;  and  its  devoted  cities  were 
belieged  and  ftormed  by  the  Huns,  who  praftiled,  in  the 
^example  of  Metz,  their  inexorable  maxims  of  war.  They 
involved  in  a  promiicuous  midi  a  ere  the  priefts  who  ferved 
at  the  altar,  and  the  infants  who,  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
had  been  providently  baptized  by  the  bilhop ;  the  flou- 
ri  filing  city  was  delivered  to  the  flames,  and  a  folitary 
chapel  of  St.  Stephen  marked  the  place  where  it  formerly 
flood.  From  the  Rhine  and  the  Mofelle,  Attila  advanced 
into  the  heart  of  Gaul  ;  crofted  the  Seine  at  Auxerre  ; 
and,  after  a  long  and  laborious  march,  fixed  his  camp  un¬ 
der  the  walls  of  Orleans.  He  was  deftroils  of  fecuring  his 
conquefts  by  the  pofleflion  of  an  advantageous  poft,  which 
commanded  the  paflageof  the  Loire;  and  he  depended  on 
the  fecret  invitation  of  Sangiban,  king  of  the  Alani,  who 
had  promifed  to  betray  the  city  and  to  revolt  from  thefer- 
-vice  of  the  empire.  But  this  treacherous  confpiracy  was 
detected  and  ,di  (appointed  ;  Orleans  had  been  flrengthened 
-with  recent  fortifications-^  and  the  alftaultsof  the  Huns  were 
■yigoroufly  repelled  by  the  faithful  valour  of  the  loldiers 
who  defended  the  place.  The  paftofal  diligence  of  Ani- 
lUHis-,  a  bilhop  of  confummate  prudence,  exhauited  every 
art  of  religious  policy  to  l’upport  their  courage  till  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  expected  fuccours.  After  an  obllinate  liege 
the  walls  were  fliaken  by  the  battering-rams  ;  the  Huns 
had  already  occupied  the  fuburbs;  and  the  people  who 
were  incapable  of  bearing  arms  lay  protlrate  in  prayer. 
Anianus,  who  anxioufly  counted  the  days  and  hours,  dif- 
patched  a  fruity  meftenger  to  oblerve  from  the  rampart 
the  face  of  the  diflant  countiy.  He  returned  twice  with¬ 
out  any  intelligence  that  could  infpire  hope  or  comfort; 
blit  in  his  third  report  he  mentioned  afmall  cloud  which 
he  had  faintly  delcried  at  the  extremity  of  the  horizon. 
“  It  is  the  aid  of  God,”  exclaimed  the  bilhop  in  a  tone 
of  pious  confidence;  and  the  whole  multitude  repeated 
.after  him,  “  It  is  the  aid  of  God.”  The  remote  objeft  on 
which  every  eye  was  fixed  became  each  moment  larger, 
and  more  diltinft;  the  Roman  and  Gothic  banners  were 
gradually  perceived  ;  and  a  favourable  wind,  blowing  afide 
the  d uft,  difeovered  in  deep  array  the  impatient  Roman 
legions  under  Astius,  and  the  undaunted  Vifigotlis  under 
their  king  Theodoric,  with  their  independent  allies,  the 
Lmti,  the  Armoricans,  the  Breones,  the  Saxons,  the  Bur¬ 
gundians,  the  Sarmatians,  or  Alani,  the  Ripuarians,  and 
the  Franks,  who  followed  MeroVeus  as  their  lawful  prince. 
Such  was  the  various  army  which,  under  the  conduft  of 
AEtius  and  Theodoric,  advanced  by  rapid  marches  to  re¬ 
lieve  Orleans,  and  to  give  battle  to  the  innumerable  holt 
of  Attila.  On  their  approach  the  king  of  the  Huns  im¬ 
mediately  railed  the  liege,  repaired  the  Seine,  and  expect¬ 
ed  the  enemy  in  the  plains  of  Chalons,  where  that  bloody 
and  ever-memorable  battle  took  place  in  which  Attila 
was  defeated,  as  already  recited  under  the  article  Goths, 
vob  yiH,  p,  7313,  to  which  we  beg  to  refer  the  reader. 

.  But  neither  the  fpirit  nor  the  forces  nor  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Attila,  were  impaired  by  the  failure  of  the  Gallic 
expedition.  He  had  on  a  former  occalion  demanded  the 
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princefs  Honoria  in  marriage  as  a  pledge  of  future  friend- 
fhip  and  good  underftanding ;  but  this  unnatural  alliance 
was  eluded  by  the  innocent  'artifice  of  pretended  indif- 
polition.  Now  however  he  imperioufly  repeated  his  de¬ 
mand  of  the  royal  princefs  and  her  patrimonial  treafures. 
The  demand  was  again  rejected  or  eluded  ;  and  the  in¬ 
dignant  lover  immediately  took  the  field,  pafted  the  Alps, 
invaded  Italy,  and  belieged  Aquileia  with  an  innumera¬ 
ble  holt,  A.  D.  452.  The  walls  of  the  city  were  allaulfcd 
by  a  formidable  train  of  battering-rams,  moveable  turrets, 
and  engines  that  threw  itones,  darts,  and  fire;  and  the. 
monarch  of  the  Huns  employed  the  forcible  impulfe  of 
hope,  fear,  emulation,  and  interefl,  to  ftubvert  the  only 
barrier  which  delayed  the  conquelt  of  Italy.  Aquileia 
was  at  that  period  one  of  the  richelt,  the  molt  populous, 
and  the  Itrongeft,  of  the  maritime  cities  of  the  Adriatic 
coaft.  Three  months  were  continued  without  eflebt  in 
the  liege,  till  the  want  of  provifions  and  the  clamours  of 
his  army  compelled  Attila  to  relinquifli  the  enterprile, 
and  reluctantly  to  iffne  his  orders  that  the  troops  lliould 
ftrike  their  tents  the  next  morning  and  begin  their  re¬ 
treat.  But,  as  he  rode  round  the  walls,  penfive,  angry, 
and  difappointed,  he  obferved  a  ltork  preparing  toleave 
her  neft  in  one  of  the  towers,  and  to  fly  with  her  infant 
family  towards  the  country.  He  ieized  with  the  ready 
penetration  of  a  ltatelinan  this  trifling  incident  which 
chance  had  offered  to  fuperftition ;  and  exclaimed,  in  a 
loud  and  cheerful  tone,  that  Iuch  a  domeftic  bird,  ib  con- 
ftantly  attached  to  human  lociety,  would  never  have  aban¬ 
doned  her  ancient  feats  unlefts  thole  towers  had  been  de¬ 
voted  to  impending  ruin.  The  favourable  omen  infpired 
an  affurance  of  victory;  the  liege  was  proiecuted  with 
frelh  vigour;  a  large  breach  was  made  in  the  part  of  the 
wall  from  whence  the  ltork  had  taken  her  flight ;  the  Huns 
mounted  to  the  aflault  with  irreii ftible  fury  ;  and  the 
fucceeding  generation  could  fcarcely  dilcover  the  ruins 
of  Aquileia, 

After  this  dreadful  chaftifement,  Attila  purfued  his 
march;  and,  as  he  palled,  the  cities  of  Altjnum,  Corcor- 
dia,  and  Padua,  were  reduced  into  heaps  of  ftones  and 
allies.  The  inland  towns,  Vicenza,  Verona,  and  Berga¬ 
mo,  were  expoled  to  the  rapacious  cruelty  ot  the  Huns. 
Milan  and  Pavia  lubmitted  without  refiftance  to  the  lofs 
of  their  wealth,  and  applauded  the  unufual  clemency 
which  preferred  from  the  flames  the  public  as  well  as  pri¬ 
vate  buildings,  and  ipared  the  lives  of  the  captive  mul¬ 
titude.  The  popular  traditions  of  Comum,  Turin,  or 
Modena,  may  jultly  be  fufpeCted ;  yet  they  concur  with 
more  authentic  evidence  to  prove  that  Attila  ftp  read  his 
ravages  over  the  plains  of  modern  Lombardy,  which  are 
divided  by  the  Po,  and  bounded  b)r  the  Alps  and  Apen- 
nine.  When  he  took  pofleflion  of  the  royal  palace  ot  Mi¬ 
lan,  lie  was  furprifed  and  offended  at  the  light  of  a  pic¬ 
ture  which  reprel’ented  the  Cseftars  leafed  on  their- .throne, 
and  the  princes  of  Scythia  proftrate  at  their  feet.  I  he 
revenge  which  Attila  inflicted  on  this  monument  of  Ror 
man  vanity  was  harm!  efts  and  ingenious.  He  command¬ 
ed  a  painter  to  reverie  the  figures  and  the  attitudes  ; 
and  the  emperors  were  delineated  on  the  fame  canvas  ap¬ 
proaching  in  a  fuppliant  pofture  to  empty  tlieir  bags  or 
tributary  gold  betore  the  throne  of  the  Scythian  monarch. 

It  is  a  laying  worthy  of  the  ferocious  pride  of  Attila, 
that  the  grafts  never  grew  on  the  l'pot  where  his  horfe  had 
trod.  Yet  the  lavage  deltroyef  undefignedly  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  republic’,  which  revived  in  the  feudal 
Hate  of  Europe  the  art  and  fpirit  of  commercial  induftry. 
The  celebrated  name  of  Venice,  or  Venetia,  was  formerly 
diffufted  over  a  large  and  fertile  province  of  Italy,  from 
the  confines  of  Pannoiiia  to  the  river  Addna,  and  from 
the  Po  to  the  Rhretian  and  Julian  Alps.  Before  the  ir¬ 
ruption  of  the  Huns,  fifty  Venetian  cities  flourilhed  in 
peace  and  profperity,  Aquileia  was  placed  in  the  niolt 
conftpicuous  flation  :  but  the  ancient  dignity  of  Padua 
was  litpported-  by  agriculture  and  manufactures  ;  antl  die, 
property  of  .five  hundred  citizens,  who  were  entitled  to 
6  P  tlfe 
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the  equeftrian  rank,  nruft  have  amounted  at  the  drifted 
computation  to  one  million  feven  hundred  thoufand 
pounds.  Many  families  of  Aquileia,  Padua,  and  the'  ad¬ 
jacent  towns,  who  fled  from  the  (word  of  the  Huns,  found 
a  fa-fe  though  obfcure  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  iflands. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  Gulf  where  the  Adriatic  feebly 
imitates  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  near  a  hundred  final! 
iflands  are  feparated  by  (hallow  water  from  the  continent, 
and  protected  from  the  waves  by  feveral  long  flips  of 
land  wdrich  admit  the  entrance  of  veflels  through  fome 
lecret  and  narrow  channels.  Till  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century  thefe  fequeltered  fpots  remained  without  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  almoft  w’ithout  a  name.  But  the  manners  of 
the  Venetian  fugitives,  their  arts  and  their  government, 
were  gradually  formed  by  their  new  fituation  ;  from  which 
they  were  compared  to  water-fowl  who  had  fixed  their- 
nefts  on  the  bofom  of  the  -waves.  Thus,  was  formed  the 
once-famous  republic  of  Venice,  during  the  period  of  the 
Oftrogoth  kingdom  of  Italy. 

Amidft  the  general  confterriation  ./Etius  alone  was  in¬ 
capable  of  fear  ;  but  it  was  impoflible  that  he  fliould 
achieve  alone  and  unaflifted  any  military  exploits  worthy 
of  his  former  renown.  The  barbarians  who  had  aflifted 
him  in  defending  Gaul  refufed  to  march  to  the  relief  of 
Italy  ;  and  the  fuccours  promifed  by  the  eaftern  emperor 
were  diftant  and  doubtful.  Since  Astius  at  the  head  of 
his  domeftic  troops  ftill  maintained  the  field,  and  harafl’ed 
or  retarded  the  march  of  Attila,  he  never  (bowed  himfelf 
more  truly  great  than  at  the  time  when  his  conduct  was 
blamed  by  an  ignorant  and  ungrateful  people.  If  the 
mind  of  the  emperor  Valentinian  had  been  fufceptible  of 
any  generous  fentiments,  he  would  have  chofen  fuch  a 
general  for  his  example  and  his  guide  But  the  timid 
grandfon  of  Theodolius,  irdtead  of  fharing  the  dangers, 
efcaped  from  the  found,  of  war  :  and  his  hally  retreat  from 
Ravenna  to  Rome,  from  an  impregnable  fortrefs  to  an 
open  capital,  betrayed  his  fecret  intention  of  abandoning 
Italy  as  foon  as  the  danger  fliould  approach  his  imperial 
perfon.  This  (hameful  abdication  was  fufpended  how¬ 
ever  by  the  fpirit  of  doubt  and  delay,  which  commonly 
adheres  to  pufillanimous  counfels,  and  fometimes  correfts 
their  pernicious  tendency.  The  weftern  emperor,  with 
the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome,  embraced  the  more  falu- 
tary  refolution  of  deprecating,  by  a  foiemn  and  fuppliant 
embalfy,  the  wrath  of  Attila.  This  important  commiflion 
was  accepted  by  Avienus,  who  from  his  birth  and  riches, 
his  confular  dignity,  and  perfonal  abilities,  held  the  firft 
rank  in  the  Roman  fenate.  The  fpecious  character  of 
Avienus  was  admirably  qualified  to  conduct  a  negocia- 
tion  either  of  public  or  private  rintereft  5  his  colleague 
Trigetius  had  exercifed  the  Prsetorian  prrcfeftureof  Italy  ; 
and  Leo,  bifliop  of  Rome,  contented  to  expofe  his  life  for 
the  lafety  of  his  flock.  The  Roman  ambafladors  were  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  tent  of  Attila  as  he  lay  encamped  at  the 
place  where  the  flow-winding  Mincius  is  loft  in  the  foam¬ 
ing  waves  of  the  lake  Benacus,  and  trampled  with  his 
Scythian  cavalry  the  farms  of  Catullus  and  Virgil.  The 
barbarian  monarch  aliened  with  favourable  and  even  re- 
(peftful  attention ;  and  the  deliverance  of  Italy  was  pur- 
chafed  by  the  immenfe  ranfom  or  dowry  of  the  princefs 
Honoria.  The  ftate  of  his  army  might  facilitate  the 
treaty,  and  haften  his  retreat.  Their  martial  fpirit  was 
relaxed  by  the  wealth  and  indolence  of  a  warm 'climate. 
The  fnepherds  of  the  north,  whofe  ordinary  food  confided 
of  milk  and  raw  flelh,  indulged  themfelves  too  freely  in 
the  ufe  of  wine ;  and  the  progrefs  of  difeafe  revenged  in 
fome  meafure  the  injuries  of  the  Italians.  When  Attila 
declared  his  refolution  of  carrying  his  victorious  arms  to 
the  gates  of  Rome,  he  was  admoniihed  by  his  friends,  as 
well  as  by  his  enemies,  that  Alaric  had  not  long  liirvived 
.the  conqueft  of  the  eternal  city.  His  mind,  luperior  to 
real  danger, -was  aflaulted  by  imaginary  terrors  ;  nor  could 
he  efcape  the  influence  of  fuperllition,  which  had  fo  often 
been  lubfervient  to  his  defigns.  The  prefling  eloquence 
of  Leo,  his  majeftic  afpeft,  and  facerdotal  robes,  excited 
the  veneration  of  Attila  for  the  Ipiritual  father  of  the 
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Chriftians.  But,  before  the  king  of  the  Huns  evacuated 
Italy,  he  threatened  to  return  more  dreadful  and  more 
implacable,  if  his  bride,  the  princefs  ITonoria,  were  not 
delivered  to  his  ambafladors  within  the  term  ftipulated  by 
the  treaty.  Yet  in  the  mean  wdiile  Attiia  relieved  his 
tender  anxiety  by  adding  a  beautiful  maid,  whofe  name 
was  Ildico,  to  the  lift  of  his  innumerable  wives.  Their 
marriage  was  celebrated  with  barbaric  pomp  and  feftivity 
at  his  wooden  palace  beyond  the  Danube  ;  and  the  mo¬ 
narch,  opprefled  with  wine  and  deep,  retired  at  a  late  hour 
from  the  banquet  to  the  nuptial  bed.  His  attendants  con¬ 
tinued  to  refpcft  his  pleafures  or  his  repofe  the  greateft 
part  of  the  enfuing  day,  till  the  unufual  filence  alarmed 
their  fears  and  fufpicions  ;  and,  after  attempting  to  awaken 
Attila  by  loud  and  repeated  cries,  they  at  length  broke  into 
the  royal  apartment.  They  found  the  trembling  bride  fit¬ 
ting  by  the  bed-fide  hidinglher  face  with  her  veil,  and  la¬ 
menting  her  own  danger  as  well  as  the  death  of  the  king, 
who  had  expired  during  the  night.  An  artery  had  fud- 
denly  burft;  and,  as  Attila  lay  in  a  fupine  pollure,  he  was 
fufFocated  by  a  torrent  of  blood,  which,  inftead  of  finding 
a  paflage  through  the  noftrils,  regurgitated  into  the  lungs 
and  (lomach.  This  memorable  event  happened  in  the 
year  of  Chrift  453.  His  body  was  folemnly  expofed  in 
the  mid  ft  of  the  plain  under  a  filken  pavilion  ;  and  the 
chofen  fquadrons  of  the  Huns,  wheeling  round  in  mea- 
fured  evolutions,  chaunted  a  funeral  long  to  the  memory 
of  a  hero,  glorious  in  his  life,  invincible  in  his  death,  the 
father  of  his  people,  the  fcourge  of  his  enemies,  and  the 
terror  of  the  world.  According  to  their  national  cuftom, 
the  barbarians  cut  off  a  part  of  their  hair,  galhed  their 
faces  with  unfeemly  wounds,  and  bewailed  their  valiant 
leader  as  he  deferved,  not  with  the  tears  of  women,  but 
with  the  blood  of  warriors.  The  remains  of  Attila  were 
inclofed  within  three  coffins,  of  gold,  of  filver,  and  of  iron, 
and  privately  buried  in  the  night ;  the  fpoils  of  nations 
were  thrown  into  his  grave,  the  captives  who  had  opened 
the  ground  were  inhumanly  maflacred,  and  the  fame  Huns 
who  had  indulged  fuch  exceffive  grief  feafted  with  diffo- 
lute  and  intemperate  mirth  a'aout  the  recent  fepulchre  oF 
the  king.  For  the_  charafter  of  this  Angular  and  cele¬ 
brated  barbarian  chief,  as  drawn  Ky  ivtr.  Gibbon,  fee  the 
article  Attila,  vol.  ii.  p.  548. 

The  revolution  which  now  quickly  fubverted  the  em¬ 
pire  of  the  Huns,  ferved  the  more  to  eftabliffi  the  fame  of 
Attila,  whofe  genius  alone  could  fuftain  the  huge  and 
disjointed  fabric.  After  his  death  the  bolded  chieftains 
afpired  to  the  rank  of  kings  5  the  molt  powerful.kings  re¬ 
futed  to  acknowledge  a  fuperior  ;  and  the  numerous'” fons, 
■whom  fo  many  various  mothers  bore  to  the  deceafed  mo¬ 
narch,  divided  and  difputed  like  a  private  inheritance 
the  fovereign  command  of  the  nations  of  Germany  and 
Scythia.  The  bold  Ardaric  felt  and  reprefented  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  this  fervile  partition ;  and  his  fubjefts,  the  war¬ 
like  Gepidas,  with  the  Oftrogoths  under  the  conduct  of 
three  valiant  brothers,  encouraged  their  allies  to  vindicate 
the  rights  of  freedom  and  royalty.  In  a  bloody  and  de- 
cifive  conflift  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Netad,  in  Panno- 
nia,  the  lance  of  the  Gepidse,  the  fword  of  the  Goths,  the 
arrows  of  the  Huns,  the  Suevic  infantry,  the  light  arms  of 
the  Heruli,  and  the  heavy'  iveapons  of  the  Alani,  violently 
encountered  each  other  to  (hare  or  defend  the  fpoils ;  and 
the  victory  of  Ardaric  was  accompanied  with  the  (laugh¬ 
ter  of  thirty  thouAmd  of  his  enemies.  Ellac,  the  elded 
fon  of  Attila,  loft  his  life  and  crown  in  the  memorable 
battle  of  Netad ;  his  early  valour  had  railed  him  to  the 
throne  of  the  Acatzires,  a  Scythian  people  whom  he  fub- 
dued  ;  and  his  father,  who  loved  the  fuperior  merit,  would 
have  envied  the  death,  of  Ellac.  His  brother  Dengifich, 
with  an  army  of  Huns  ftill  formidable  in  their  flight 
and  ruin,  maintained  his  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  Da¬ 
nube  5  arid  the  fettlements  of  the  tribes  who  had  fo  brave¬ 
ly  aflerted  their  native  freedom,  were  irregularly  diftri- 
buted  according  to  the  meafure  of  their  refpective  (trength. 
Surrounded  and  opprefled  by  the  multitude  of  his  father’s 
(laves,  the  kingdom  of  Dengifich  was  confined  to  the  cir¬ 
cle 
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cle  of  bis  waggons ;  his  defperate  courage  urged  him  to 
invade  the  ealtern  empire  ;  he  fell  in  battle,  and  his  head, 
ignominioufly  expofed  in  the  Hippodrome,  exhibited  a 
grateful  fpettacle  to  the  people  of  Conftantinople.  Attila 
had  fondly  or  fuperftitioully  believed  that  Irnac,  the 
•  youngeft  of  his  Tons,  was  deltined  to  perpetuate  the  glo¬ 
ries  of  his  race.  The  character  of  that  prince,  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  moderate  the  rallinefs  of  his  brother  Dengilich, 
was  more  fuitable  to  the  declining  condition  of  the  Huns  ; 
and  Irnac,  with  his  i'ubjeft  hords,  retired  into  the  heart  of 
Teller  Scythia.  Thus  the  overgrown  and  unwieldy  empire 
of  Attila  melted  away  like  an  evening  lhadow,  after  which 
Ills  fucceffors  eftablilhed  the  firft  dynafty  of  kings  in  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  embraced  the  Chriftian  religion,  as  noticed  un¬ 
der  that  article. 

HUNS'DEN,  [of  hunte,  Sax.  a  hound,  and  Sure,  a 
laill,  q.  d.  the  hounds  town,  becaufe  formerly  a  place  of 
great  refort  for  hunting.]  A  town  in  Herefordfhire. 

To  HUNT,  v.  a.  [huntian,  Sax.  from  huno,  a  dog.] 
To  chafe  wild  animals. — Wilt  thou  hunt  the  prey  for  the 
lion,  or  fill  the  appetite  of  the  young  lions  ?  Job.  xxxviii. 
39.— We  Ihould  Angle  every  criminal  out  of  the  herd,  and 
hunt  him  down,  however  formidable  and  overgrown  ;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  Ihelter  and  defend  virtue.  Addifon. — To 
purfue  ;  to  follow  dole. — Evil  lliall  hunt  the  violent  man 
to  overthrow,  him.  Pf.  cxl. — To  fearch  for. — Not  certainly 
affirming  any  thing,  but  by  conferring  of  times  and  monu¬ 
ments,  I  do  hunt  out  a  probability.  Spenfcr'. — To  diredt  or 
manage  hounds  in  the  chace. — He  hunts  a  pack  of  dogs 
better  than  any,  and  is  famous  for  finding  hares.  Addifon. 

To  HUNT,  v.  n.  To  follow  the  chafe. — Efau  went  to 
the  field  to  hunt  for  venifon.  Gen.  xxvii.  5. — To  purfue  or 
fearch. — Very  much  of  kin  to  this  is  the  hunting  after  argu¬ 
ments  to  make  good  one  fide  of  a  queftion,  and  wholly  to 
neglect  and  refufe  thofe  which  favour  the  other  fide.  Locke. 

HUNT,./!  A  pack  of  hounds : 

The  common  hunt,  though  from  their  rage  reftrain’d 
By  fov’ reign  power,  her  company  dildain’d  ; 

Grinn’d  as  they  pafs’d.  •  Dryden. 

A  chace: 

The  hunt  is  up,  the  morn  is  bright  and  gray ; 

The  fields  are  fragrant,  and  the  woods  are  green.  Shahefp. 
Purfuit : 

I’ve  heard  myfelf  proclaim’d ; 

And  by  the  happy  hollow-  of  a  tree 

Efcap’d  the  hunt.  Shakefpeare. 

HUNT  (Jeremiah),  a  learned  Englilh  nonconformift 
divine,  born  at  London  in  1678.  After  being  inftruded 
in  grammar-learning,  he  was  fent  to  Edinburgh,  and  from 
thence  removed  to  the  univerfity  of  Leyden,  where  he 
ftudied  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  and  facred  geography  under 
the  celebrated  Frederic  Spanheim  ;  and  attended  the  lec¬ 
tures  of  profeffor  Perizonius  upon  univerfal  hiftory.  He 
preached  occafionally  while  he  was  in  Holland  to  a  finall 
Englilh  congregation  at  Amfterdam.  Upon  his  return  to 
England,  he  officiated  for  three  years  as  alliftant  preacher 
to  a  congregation  at  Tunftead,  near  Norwich,  where  he  w-as 
greatly  efteemed.  He  afterwards  removed  to  London  ; 
where,  in  1707,  he  was  chofen  paftor  of  the  congregation 
of  Proteftant  Diifenters  at  Pinner’s-hall ;  and,  he  dif- 
.  charged  the  duties  of  that  office,  with  great  fidelity  and 
reputation,  for  more  than  feven-and-thirty  years.  In 
1729,  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  out  of  regard  to  his 
diftihguiffied  merit,  complimented  him  with  the  diploma, 
of  doiftor  of  divinity.  He  died  in  1744,  in  the  fixty-fe- 
venth  year  of  his  age.  Excepting  feveral  fingle  fermons, 
the  only  publication  which  he  committed  to  the  prefs, 
was  a  valuable  Elfay  towards  explaining  the  Hiftory  and  . 
Revelations  of  Scripture  in  the  feveral  Periods ;  to 
which  is  annexed  a  Dillertation  on  the  Fall  of  Man;  8vo. 
After  his  death,  four  volumes  of  his  Sermons,  with  fome 
tracts,  in  octavo,  were  publilhed  in  1748. 

H.UN'TEBEP,G,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Weftphalia, 
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and  bilhopric  of  Ofnabruck,  fityated  on  the  Hunte  :  eigh¬ 
teen  miles  north-eaft  of  Vorden. 

HUN'TER,  f.  One  who  chafes  animals  for  paftime  or 
food : 

Bold  Nimrod  firft  the  favage  chafe  began  ; 

A  mighty  hunter,  and  his  game  was  man.  Pope. 

A  dog  that  feents  game  or  beafts  of  prey ; 

Of  dogs,  the  valu’d  file 
Diftinguilhes  the  fwift,  the  flow,  the  fubtle, 

The  houfekeeper,  the  hunter.  Shakefpeare, 

A  horfe  trained  for  the  amufement  of  the  chace. — For  the 
qualifications  of  a  good  hunter,  fee  the  article  Horse, 
p.  383  of  this  volume. 

HUN'TER  (Henry),  an  eminent  divine  of  the  church 
of  Scotland,  born  at  Culrofs  in  the  year  1741.  When 
he  was  thirteen  years,  of  age,  he  was  lent  to  the  univer¬ 
fity  of  Edinburgh.  In  1764  he  w-as  licenced  to  preach 
by  the  Prelbytery  of  Dumferline,  having  palled  the  feve-, 
ral  trials  before  them  with  applaufe.  Soon  after  this  he 
began  to  preach  in  public,  and  acquired  confiderable  ce¬ 
lebrity  by  the  popularity  of  his  pulpit-talents,  while  he' 
was  courted  by  perfons  of  all  ranks  as  a  fociable  and  en¬ 
tertaining  companion.  After  having  refufed  other  offers 
of  lettlement,  he  accepted  of  an  unanimous  invitation  to 
become  minifter  of  South  Leith,  and  was  ordained  in 
1 766.  When  he  had  refided  in  this  fituatiou  about  three 
years,  he  made  a  vifit  to  London,  where  he  received  an 
invitation  to  the  paftoral  office  an  the  Scotch  church  in 
Swallow-ftreet,  which  he  declined.  In  1771,  however,  he 
was  induced  to  remove  to  London,  by  an  unanimous  in¬ 
vitation  to  the  paftoral  office  in  the  Scotch  church  at 
London-WalL  About  this  time,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  doftor  of  divinity,  by  the  univerfity  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  In  1783  he  fent  into  the  world  the  firft  volume 
of  his. Sacred  Biography,  which  was  afterw-ards  extended 
to  the  number  of  feven  volumes,  and  is  the  raoft  impor¬ 
tant  of  his  performances.  It  confifts  of  a  feries  of  dif- 
courfes  on  the  lives  of  the  moll  eminent  charafters  of  the. 
Old  and  New  Teftament,  which  met  with  a  favourable  re¬ 
ception  from  the  public,  both  on  account  of  the  novelty 
of  their  plan,  the  animated  fentiments  and  reflections 
which  occur  in  them,  and  the  popular  and  fpirited  ftyle 
in  which  they  are.  written. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  firft  two  or  three  vo¬ 
lumes  of  this  work,  Dr.  Hunter  accidentally  met  with  a 
French  edition  of  Lavater’s  Effays  on  Phyliognomy,  and 
foon  determined  to  tranflate  the  work  into  Englilh,  In  or¬ 
der  to  render  his  tranflation  as  complete  as  poffible,  he  paid 
a  vifit  to  Swifferland  in  1787,  for  the  foie  purpofe  of  pro¬ 
curing  information  from  Lavater  himfelf.  In  this  vifit  he  was 
not  received  w-ith  the  cordiality  which  he  expefted.  Lava¬ 
ter  coniidered  that  the  Englilh  tranflation  would  be  likely 
to  prove  injurious  to  the  fale  of  a  French  edition  in  which 
he  w-as  concerned.  It  is  laid,  however,  that  Dr.  Hunter 
procured  at  length  fome  information,  which  greatly  con¬ 
duced  to  the  improvement  of  the  Englilh  verfion.  In 
1789  the  firft  number  of  this  work  was  publilhed  ;  and  the 
whole  in  point  of  typography,  and  more  particularly  the 
illultrative  engravings,  is  entitled  to  a  diftinguilhed  rank 
in  every  library.  In  1790,  he  was  elected  fecretary  to  the- 
correfponding  board  of  the  Society  for  propagating-  Chrifi- 
tian  Knowledge  in  the  Highlands  and  Iflands  of  Scotland^. 
In  1795,  he  publilhed,  Sermons,  preached  at  different 
Places,  and  on  various  Occafions,  republilhed  in  their  re- 
1'peflive  order ;  to  which  are  fubjoined  Memoirs,  Anec¬ 
dotes,  and  Uluftrations,  relating  to  the  Perl'ons,Tnftitu- 
tions,  and  Events;  in  2  vols.  8vo.  In  1798,  he  publilhed 
eight  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Chriftianity,  accom¬ 
panying  four  lectures  by  the  reverend  John  Fell.  During 
the  latter  years  of  his  life,  his  conftitutior.  fuffered  fevere 
lhocks  from  the  lofs  of  three  of  his  children  ;  and,  being 
feized  with  an  inflammation  on  the  lungs  in  the  autumn 
of  1802,  it  terminated  in  a  rapid  decline,  to  which  he  fell  a. 
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fiurifice  at  Briftol  Hot- wells,  on  the  17th  of  October,  in 
the  fixty-fecond  year  of  his  age. 

The  tranllations  of  foreign  works  which  Dr.  Hunter 
pubiifhed,  befides  his  verfion  of  Lavater,  were,  1.- Letters 
of  Euler  to  a  German  Princefs,  on  different  Subjects  in 
Phyflcs  and  Philofophy,  1795,  2  vols.  8vo.  2.  The  Stu¬ 
dies  of  Nature,  by  James  Henry  Bernardin  de  Saint  Pierre, 
&'C.  179s,  5  vols.  8vo.  3.  A  volume  of  Sermons,  from 
the  French  of  Saurin,  in  continuation  of  the  plan  of  Mr. 
Rohinfon,  1796,  8vo.  4-  Sonnini’s  Travels  in  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt,  &c.  1799,  3  vols.  8vo.  5.  Caltera’s  Me¬ 
moirs' of  Catharine  II.  Emprel’s  of  Ruflia,  & c.  in  2  vols. 
8vo.  Since  his  death,  2  vols.  of  Sermons,  and  other 
mifcellaneous  Pieces,  have  been  publilhed  from  his  manu- 
icripts,  with  a  biographical  fketch  of  his  life  prefixed. 

HUN'TER  (William),  a  moft  eminent  anatomift  and 
phyfician,  born  in  1718,  at  Kilbride,  in  Lanerkfhire.  His 
father,  John  Hunter,  deicended  from  a  younger  branch 
of  the  family  of  Hunter  of  Hunterftown,  lived  upon  a 
finall  eftate  which  he  had  purchal’ed  in  that  parifh,  and 
which,  after  the  education  of  a^large  family,  was  the  only 
poffeflion  remaining-  to  him  at  his  death.  William,  the 
leventh  child,  was  lent  at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  the  uni- 
vcrfity  of  Glafgovv,  as  a  ftudent  of  divinity.  But  liften- 
ing-  to  a  propofal  from  Mr.  Cullen,  afterwards  the  cele¬ 
brated  medical  profellor,  to  -become  a  domeitic  pupil  of 
medicine  with  him  at  Hamilton,  he  embraced  the  invita¬ 
tion  in  1737  ;  and  a  co-partnerfhip  afterwards  took  place 
between  them  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  each  of  them  fliould 
alternately  purfue  further  improvement  in  lbme  medical 
ichool.  Hunter,  in  confequence,  repaired  to  Edinburgh 
in  November  174.0,  where  he  attended  the  winter  courie 
of  lectures  of  Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  fen.  in  anatomy. 
In  the  fum.mer  of  174.1,  he  arrived  in  London,  with  a  re¬ 
commendation  to  Dr.  James  Douglas,  an  eminent  teacher 
of  anatomy,  and  a  pradtitioner  in  midwifery.  Thefavo  ar¬ 
able  opinion  of  his  talents  and  character  with  which  he 
infpired  Dr.  Douglas,  produced  an  invitation  from  him  to 
relide  in  his  family  as ’an  alfiftant  in  his  difledtions,  and  a 
private  tutor  to  bis  only  Ion..  This  offer  was  too  flatter¬ 
ing  to  be  rejected,.  Dr.  Cullen  readily  gave  his'  afient  to 
n  change  of  plan  which  opened  a  path  to  his  friend’s  ad¬ 
vancement;  and  Mr.  Hunter  entered  as  a  pupil  at  St. 
■George's  hofpital,  and  as  3  djffecting-pupil  under  the  able 
anatomift  Dr.  Frank  Nichols.  His  generous  patron,  Dr. 
Douglas,  was,  however,  taken  from  him  by  death  in  174.2  ; 
nnd  Hunter,  though  continuing  to  refide  in  the  houfe  of 
the  widow,  found  that  he  was  to  depend  upon  his  own 
exertions  for  profeffionul  fuccefs.  He  now  pubiifhed  a 
paper  On  the  Structure  and  Difeafes  of  articulating  Car¬ 
tilages,  which  was  printed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions,  vol.  x]ii.  and  greatly  admired  for  the  novelty  and 
ingenuity  of  its  obfervations.  It  was  now  his  determi¬ 
nation  to  eftablifh  him.felf  as  an  anatomical  teacher  in 
.London  ;  and  he  began  bis  firft  courie  of  anatomical  lec¬ 
tures  in  174.6.  His  commencement  was  in  confequence 
of  the  dc fire  of  a  fociety  of  navy-furgeons,  laudably  bent 
upon  profeffional  improvement,  who  had  engaged  Mr.  Sa¬ 
muel  Sharpe  to  deliver  to  them  a  courie  of  ledtures  on  the 
operations  of  i’urgery  at  a  private  apartment  which  they 
hired.  On  Mr.  Sharpe’s  .declining  the  office,  Mr.  Hunter 
was  folicited  to  continue  it.  In  174.8,  he,  made. a  tour  to 
the  continent  with  his  pupil  yefung  Douglas,  of  which 
the  moft  remarkable  circumftance  was  his  introduction  to 
Albinus  at  Leyden,  whole  admirable  anatomical  prepara¬ 
tions  augmented  his  zeal  to  excel  in  the  art  of  injection, 
fo  eifenml  to  the  progrel's  of  ,phyfiological  fcience.  He 
had  been  received  into  the  corporation  of  furgeons ;  but 
he  confined  his  profeifibnal  exertions  to  the,  two  charac¬ 
ters  of  an  anatomical  teacher  and  a  practitioner  of  mid¬ 
wifery.  His  progrel’s  in  parturition  was  accelerated  by 
his  being  elected  furgeon-accoucheur,  ririt  to  the  Middle¬ 
sex  Hofpital,  and  afterwards  to  the  Britilh  Lying-in  Hol- 
pital.  The  delicacy  of  his  perfon  and  manner,  and  the 
perfect  propriety  of  his  behaviour,  did  not  a  little  contri¬ 
bute  to  hie  fuccefs.  In  1750,  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
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M.  D.  from  Giafgow  ;  and,  as.  his  reputation  increafed, 
was  much  confuted  as  a  phyfician.  He  now  quitted  the  - 
family  of  Mrs.  Douglas,  and  took  a  houfe  in  Jermyn-ftreet. 

So  rapidly  had  Dr.  Hunter  rifen  to  profeffional  emi¬ 
nence,  that  in  1762  he  eyas  confuted  in  the- pregnancy  of 
the  queen,  and  in  1764.  was  appointed"  phylician-extraor- 
dinary  to  her  majefty.  For  thel’e  diftinctions  he  was  in¬ 
debted  to  his  merit  alone.  He  was  elected  into  the  Royal 
Society  in  1767,  and  in  the  next  year  communicated  to 
that  body  a  curious  memoir  relative  to  the  bones  found 
near  the  Ohio  in  America,  which,  principally  from  the 
ftrudture  of  the  teeth,  he  proved  to  have  belonged  to  fome 
large  quadruped  diftincl  from  the  elephant,  to  which  they 
had  been  commonly  alcribed.  This  was  printed  in  the 
fifty-eighth  volume  of  the  Tran  fad!  ions  ;  and  he  enriched 
the  Jixtieth  and Tixty- firft  volumes  of  the  fame  collection 
with  remarks  on  foffil  bones  found  at  Gibraltar.  Tfie 
Society  of  Antiquaries  alfo  admitted  him  as  a  member  ; 
and  in  1768,  on  the  inftitution  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts,  Dr.  Hunter  was  appointed  to  the  profelforlhip  of 
anatom}-.  This  appointment  induced  him  to  apply  his 
knowledge  to  thofe  parts  of  the  fcience  which  particularly 
relate  to  external  form,  as  ftudies  for -the  painter  and 
lculptor;  and  the  novelty  and  ingenuity  of  ids  obferva¬ 
tions  in  thel’e  points  djfplayed  the  veriatility  of  his  talents. 
After  this  he  was  elected  a  foreign  afi'oeiate  of  the  Roval 
Medical  Society,  and  of  the(Royal  Academy  of  Sciences, 
at  Paris.  ’ 

A  profeffional  undertaking  which  had  engaged  his  at¬ 
tention  for  a  number  of  years,  and  had  colt  much  labour 
and  expence,  was  brought  to  a  concluilon  in  1775.  This 
was  his  Anatomy  of  the  Gravid  Uterus,  illuftrated  in 
thirty-four  large  plates  made  from  capital  drawings  of 
lubjedts  and  preparations,  and  engraved  by  the  firft  mat¬ 
ters.  'This  great  work,  equally  eltimable  for  its  accuracy, 
and  admirable  for  its  l'plendour,  exhibited,  in  a  manner- 
greatly  fuperior  to  any  former  attempts,,  .the  principal 
changes  occurring  during  the  nine  months  of  pregnancy. 
Some  of  its  delineations  were  entirely  new,  and  prefented 
dilcoveries  of  the  author’s  own.  He  drew  up  a  detailed 
anatomical  defeription  of  the  figures,  which  he  did  not 
live  to  finiffi.  It  was  completed  and  publilhed  by  bis 
nephew,  Dr.  Matfhew  Baillie,  in  1794.,  under  the  title 
of  Anatomical  Defeription  of  the  Gravid  Uterus  and  its 
Contents.  In  1778  he  thought  it  advifable  fo  give  to  the 
public  his  Refledtions  on  the  Sedtion  of  the  Symphylis 
Pubis,  a  new  operation  introduced  in  France,  and  received 
with  the  favour  ulually  attending  a  hold  novelty  in  that 
country,  butabfolutely  rejedted  from  practice  by  the  cooler 
judgment  of  this.  The  Two  introductory  Lectures  to  Ids 
Anatomical  Courie,  which  he  had  prepared  for  the  prefs, 
appeared  after  his  death,  in  quarto,  1785. 

The  benefits  Dr.  Hunter  conferred  upon  his  profeffion 
as  a  writer  and  lecturer,  lurpafled  every  thing  that  had 
gone  before  him';  but  he  did  not  flop  here.  When  luc.- 
cefs  had  placed  him  in  the  road  to  fortune,  his  firft  ob- 
jedt  was  to  accumulate  Inch  a  lum  as  might  lecure  to  him 
eal’e  and  independence.  His  induftry  and  frugality  loon 
accompliihed  this  purpofe;  and  his  next  view  was  to  em¬ 
ploy  his  fuperfluous  wealth  in  lbme  l’cheme  of  public  uti¬ 
lity  which'  might  perpetuate  his  name  with  honour.  The 
foundation  of  an  anatomical  Ichool  in  the  metropolis, 
fuggefted  itfelf  to  him  as  a  delign  of  tins'  kind  ;  and,  about 
1765,  he  prefented  a  memorial  to  the  minilter,  requelting 
a  grant  of  ground  in  the  King’s  Mews,  on  which  he  of¬ 
fered  to  conitrudt  an  edifice  of  great  expence,  and  to  en¬ 
dow  a  profelforlhip  in  perpetuity,  both  at  his  own  charges. 
The  offer  was  Goldly  received  ;  and  Dr.  Hunter  at  length 
purchafed  a  l'pot  of  ground  in  Great  Windmill-ltreet,  on 
Which  lie  built  a  houfe,  anatomical  theatre,  and  mufeum; 
and  he  removed  thither  in  1770.  A  very  extenfive  and 
valuable  collection  of  anatomical  preparations,- in  which 
no  labour  or  colt  was  fpared,  was  firft  deposited  in  his 
mufeum.  Befides  folfils  and  other  fubjedts  of  natural  biff 
tory,  he  all'o  accumulated  a  valt  treafure  of  Greek  and 
Latin  books  in  the  rafeft' editions ;  to  which  he  added  a 
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cabinet  of  ancient  medals,  progreffively  formed  at  an  ex¬ 
pence  exceeding  twenty  thouland  pounds.  An.eafy  ac- 
cefs  was  always  given  to  perfons  who  wifhed  to  view  and 
confult  his  mufeum,  and  its  reputation  among  foreigners 
reflected  honour  upon  the  capital  containing  it.  The 
great  intereft  he  took  in  it  was  the  caufe  of  his  continu¬ 
ing  his  profeffi'ohal  labours  to  the  laft,  notwithftanding 
an  impaired  ftate  of  health  had  given  him  warnings  to  re¬ 
tire.  But,  confidering  the  habits  he  had  acquired,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  he  confulted  his  happinefs  in  adhering 
to  his  plan  of  life.  He  had  the'  fatisfaftion  of  feeing  part 
of  his  numifmatical  treafures  made  known  to  the  learned 
world  in  a  publication  by  his  friend  Dr.  Combe,  which 
■was  entitled,  Nummorum  Veterum  Populorum  (3  Urbiinn  qui  in 
Mufeo  Gulielmi.  Hunter  a/fervantur  Deferiptio  Figuris  illujtrala. 
Opera  &  Studio  Caroli  Combe,  S.  R.  &  S.  A.  Soc.  4-to.  1783. 

His  afiiduity  as  a  teacher  and  practitioner  continued 
unabated  till  March  1783,  when  an  attack  of  a  wandering 
gout,  to  which  he  was  fubjeCt,  obliged  him  to  keep  the 
houfe  for  fome  days.  An  apparent  recovery  induced  him, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  to  deliver  a  leCture; 
but  the  effort  fo  much  exhaufted  him,  that  he  fainted 
away,  and  a  paralytic  feizure  ffrortly  followed.  His  in¬ 
tellects  remained  clear,  and  he  furveyed  the  approach  of 
death  with  fo  much  tranquillity,  that  in  his  laft  moments 
he  laid  to  Dr.  Combe,  “  If  I  had  ftrength  to  hold  a  . pen, 
1  would  write,  how  eafy  and  pleafant  a  thing  it  is  to  die.” 
He  expired  on  March  30th,  1783.  No  man  has  fo  much 
contributed  to  the  propagation  of  anatomical  knowledge 
in  this  kingdom,  and  to  the  reputation  of  London  as  a 
fchool  for  that  fcience.  His  pupils  were  extremely  nu¬ 
merous,  and  many  of  them  became  eminent  teachers.  By 
his  will  he  bequeathed  his  mufeum  to  his  nephew',  Mat¬ 
thew  Baillie,  M.  D.  for  a  term  of  thirty  years,  with  a  turn 
for  its  augmentation,  and  truftees  for  the  care  of  it  while 
in  London.  After  that  period  it  is  to  go  entire  to  the 
univerfity  of  Glafgow. 

HUN'TER  (John),  a  very  eminent  furgeon,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  July  1728.  As  he  W’as  the 
youngeft  child,  and  his  mother’s  favourite,  and  his  father, 
through  age  and  indifpofition,  was  unable  to  pay  much 
attention  to  him,  he  was  brought  up  in  a  courfe  of  in¬ 
dulgence  which  proved  extremely  injurious  to  his  pro- 
grefs  in  learning.  It  was  late  and  with  great  difficulty 
that  he  was  taught  to  read  ;  and  he  acquitted  himfelf  fo 
ill  at  the  Latin  fchool,  that  he  was  foon  removed  from  it. 
After  his  father’s  death,  he  was  fent  to  a  brother-in-law, 
who  was  fettled  in  Glafgow,  as  a  carpenter  and  cabinet¬ 
maker.  This  perfon’s  ill  fuccefs  in  bufinefs  threw  the 
youth  again  into  an  unemployed  condition ;  when,  hear¬ 
ing  of  his  brother  William’s  fuccefs  in  London,  he  re- 
quefted  to  be  allowed  to  vifit  him,  and  try  whether  he 
could  not  make  himfelf  ufeful  as  an  anatomical  affiftant. 
William  accordingly  embraced  the  propofal,  and  John  ar¬ 
rived  in  London  in  September,  1748.  He  foon  lhow'ed 
himfelf  dexterous  at  diffeCtion,  and  was  put  into  a  courfe 
of  inftruCtion  and  practice,  which  could  not  fail  of  mak¬ 
ing  him  an  expert  anatOmiff.  He  was  far  enough  advanced 
in  the  winter  of  1749  to  undertake  the  inftruction  of  the 
differing  pupils.  In  the  mean  time  he  was  initiating  in 
the  practice  of  furgery,  firft  at  Chelfea  hofpital,  and  after¬ 
wards  at  St.  Bartholomew’s.  It  does  not  appear  with 
what  intention  he  was  entered  as  a  gentleman-commoner 
at  St.  Mary’s-hall,  Oxford,  in  1733;  literary  diftinCtion 
feems  never  to  have  been  his  ambition,  nor,  indeed,  within 
his  reach.  This  he  probably  foon  difeovered,  for' we  find 
no  intermiffion  of  his  profefiional  purfuits  in  London.  He 
was  admitted  by  his  brother  to  a  partnerfhip  in  his  lec¬ 
tures  in  1755,  and  was  houle-furgeon  at  St.  George’s  hof¬ 
pital  in  1756.  His  labours  in  diffeCtion  and  anatomical 
preparation  were  affiduous  almoft  beyond  example,  and 
were  of  great  fervice  to  his  brother’s  collection. 

When  he  had  made  himfelf  complete  mailer  of  human 
anatomy,  he  began  to  profecute  enquiries  into  that  of 
other  animals,  particularly  for  the  purgofe  of  elucidating 
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the  vital  functions  by  analogical  obfervations.  With  the 
ardour  of  an  enthufiaft,  he  profited  of  every  opportunity 
to  examine  rare  animals,  and  procured  from  the  Tower, 
and  from  the  keepers  of  wild  beafts  for  (how,  the  bodies 
of  all  thofe  which  died  in  their  cuftody.  His  exceffive 
application  injured  his  health  ;  for  which  realon,  in  1760, 
he  went  abroad  as  a  furgeon  on  the  ftafF,  and  lerved  in 
that  capacity  at  the  expedition  againft ’Beliifte,  and  in 
Portugal,  till  1763.  After  his  return  he  fettled  in  Lon¬ 
don  as  a  furgeon,  and  added  to  his  income  by  giving 
winter  courfes  of  practical  anatomy,-  and  the  operations 
of  furgery.  He  ftill  with  unabated  ardour  purfued  the 
ftudy  of  comparative  anatomy  ;  and,  for  the  convenience 
of  carrying  on  experiments,  purchased  a  piece  of  ground 
at  Earl’s-court,  Brompton,  where  he  built  a  houfe.",  At 
this  place  he  kept  leveral  foreign  and  uncommon  animals, 
of  whofe  manners  and  habits  he  was  a  fcdulous  obferver. 
He  was  elected  into  the  Royal  Society  in  1767.  On  his 
brother,  Dr.  Hunter,  removing  to  Windmill-ftreet,  he 
fucceeded  him  in  his  houfe  in  Jermyn-ffreet,  in  1768.  In 
the  lame  year  he  became  a  member  of  the  corporation  of 
furgeons,  and  in  the  following  year,  through  his  brother's 
intereft,  he  was  eleCted  one  of  the  furgeons  to  St.  George’s 
hofpital.  His  firft  publication,  On  the  Natural  Hiftory 
of  the  Teeth,  4to.  appeared  in  1771.  It  was  iiluftrated 
with  excellent  plates,  and  displayed  great  accuracy  of  re- 
fearch.  His  bufinefs  increafing  with  his  reputation,  he 
concluded,  in  1771,  a  marriage  with  a  lady  to  whom  he 
had  been  long  engaged,  the  eldeft  daughter  of  Mr.  Home, 
a  military  furgeon.  She  was  a  perfon  of  elegant  accom- 
plilhments,  and  has  lately  obliged  the  public  with  a  vo¬ 
lume  of  poems.  His  houfe  was  now'  frequented  by  medi¬ 
cal  lludents,  who  came  to  finifti  their  education  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  w'ho  were  defirous  of  a  relidence  in  a  fituation. 
fo  favourable  to  their  improvement.  In  the  winter  of  1773, 
he  began  a  Courfe  of  leCtures  on  the  theory  and  principles 
of  furgery,  in  which  he  brought  forward  many  opinions 
peculiar  to  himfelf,  which  were  the  fubjeCt  of  much  dif- 
culfion,  and  introduced  a  peculiar  language  and  reafoning 
into  the  London  fchools.  He  never  attained  his  brother’s 
facility  in  leCturing,  nor  did  he  ever  acquire  that  metho¬ 
dical  way  of  arranging  his  ideas,  and  clearnefs  in  expreff- 
ing  them,  which  are  feldom  found  apart  from  a  regular 
literary  education.  Little  converfarit  with  books,  and 
following  the  train  of  his  own  thoughts,  he  adopted  no¬ 
tions  often  highly  ingenious,  but  liable  to  objections 
which  he  had  not  confidered.  He  was,  however,  a  real  im¬ 
prover  in  his  profefiion,  both  in  a  theoretical  ar.d  practical 
view;  and  fome  of  his  experimental  attempts  have  efta- 
blithed  new  and  approved  modes  of  treatment  in  various 
cafes.  His  perfeCt  knowledge  of  anatomy  rendered  him  a 
bold  and  fuccefsful  operator,  and  enabled  him  to  under¬ 
take  fome  cures  which  others  had  pronounced  impracti¬ 
cable.  His  new  method  of  operating  for  the  popliteal  an- 
eurifm,  by  taking  up  the  femoral  artery  on  the  anterior 
part  of  the  thigh,  is  perhaps  the  molt  important  of  his 
chirurgical  improvements.  But  the  fame  of  John  Hunter 
will  principally  refult  from  his  difeoveries  in  comparative 
anatomy.  This  never  ceafed  to  be  his  favourite  employ ; 
and  he  enriched  the  Philolophical  TranlaCtions  with  many 
papers  in  this  interefting  branch  of  fcience.  Three  of 
thefe,  communicated  in  one  year,  procured  for  him  the 
honorary  prize  of  Copley’s  gold  medal. 

An  objeCt  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  main  bufinefs 
of  his  life,  was  the  formation  of  an  anatomical  mufeum 
upon  a  plan  abfolutely  new,  and  which  he  brought  to  a 
perfection  that  rendered  it  the  admiration  of  all  who  were 
capable  of  judging  of  its  value.  It  embraced  the  grand 
defign  of  expoiing  to  view  the  gradations  of  nature,  from 
the  molt  fimple  ftate  in  which  life  is  found  to  exift,  to  the 
raoft  perfeCt  and  complete  piece  of  animal  mechanifm, 
that  of  the  human  fpecies.  The  preparations  elucidating 
this  fyftem  were  arranged  into  four  claffes,  according  to 
the  functions  meant  to  be  explained,  and  comprifed  an 
amazing  number  of  objects  taken  from  the  different  or- 
6  G  ders 
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ders  of  nature ;  there  was  likewife  a  large  ferles  of  whole 
animals  preferved  in  fpirits,  many  of  them  the  rareft  ever 
brought  into  this  country.  It  may  well  be  imagined, 
that  a  long  courfe  of  years  and  great  expences  were  re- 
quifite  for  completing  i'uch  a  colle<5tion,  which,  indeed, 
received  continual  additions  as  long  as  he  lived. 

In  1776  he  was  appointed  furgeon-extraordinary  to  the 
army  5  and  in  1778  he  publifhed  the  fecond  or  practical 
part  of  his  Treatife  on  the  Teeth,  in  which  their  difeafes 
■were  conlidered.  In  1783  he  purchafed  the  leafeof  a  houfe 
in  Leicefter-fquare,  to  which  he  removed,  and  to  which 
he  annexed  a  fpacious  building  for  his  mufeum,  at  a  coft, 
as  fome  of  his  biographers  affert,  much  beyond  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  prudence.  About  this  period  his  faculties  of 
body  and  mind  feem  to  have  been  exerted  to  the  utmoft, 
and  every  moment  had  its  full  employ.  The  poll  of  de¬ 
puty  furgeon-general  to  the  army  was  conferred  upon 
him  in  1786  ;  and  in  that  year  his  great  and  long-expefted 
work,  On  the  Venereal  Difeafe,  4to.  made  its  appearance. 
Few  medical  performances  have  been  more  read  ;  but  it 
underwent  fome  fevere  criticifms,  both  praftical  and  the¬ 
oretical.  He  alfo  publifhed  in  this  year,  Obfervations  on 
various  Parts  of  the  Animal  CEconomy,  compofed  of  pa¬ 
pers  already  inferted  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions, 
with  the  addition  of  fome  new  ones.  An  illnefs  with 
which  he  was  feized  about  this  time  left  his  conftitution 
impaired,  and  efpecially  fubjefted  him  to  an  affection  of 
the  heart,  which  came  on  upon  every  violent  agitation  of 
mind  or  fudden  exertion  of  body.  The  office  of  infpec- 
tor-general  of  hofpitals  and  furgeon-general  to  the  army, 
to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1790,  gave  him  much  ad¬ 
ditional  occupation,  and,  with  his  private  practice,  took 
up  almoft  his  whole  time.  He  reiigned  his  courfe  of  lec¬ 
tures  to  his  brother-in-law  Mr.  Home,  and  employed  all 
his  little  leifure  in  fcientific  purfuits. 

A  long  feries  of  fpafmodic  fymptoms,  conflituting  what 
is  named  angina  ■pcEiuris ,  had  for  fome  years  been  occa- 
fionally  haraffing  him,  and  gradually  diminifhing  his  ca¬ 
pacity  for  aftion  and  enjoyment.  They  increafed  in  vio¬ 
lence  from  autumn  1790,  and  to  himfelf  and  others  por¬ 
tended  a  fuddenly-fatal  termination.  This  took  place  on 
Oftober  16,  1793,  when  he  was  at  St.  George’s  hofpital. 
^Something  occurring  which  irritated  him,  but  of  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  which  he  was  not  perfectly  matter,  he  with¬ 
drew  into  another  room,  when,  in  the  aft  of  turning  round 
to  one  of  the  phyficians,  he  gave  a  deep  groan,  and  dropt 
down  dead.  In  originality  of  genius  and  powers  of  in- 
veftigation,  he  feems  to  have  furpaffed  his  brother :  in- 
duftry  and  perfeverance  equally  belonged  to  both.  Be¬ 
tides  the  works  already  mentioned,  and  his  papers  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  he  was  the  author  of  three  pa¬ 
pers  in  the  Tranfaftions  of  a  Society  for  the  Improvment 
of  Medical  Knowledge,  of  which  he  was  a  principal  pro¬ 
moter.  At  the  time  of  his  death  confiderable  progrefs 
had  been  made  in  the  printing  of  A  Treatife  on  the 
Blood,  Inflammation,  and  Gun-fhot  Wounds,  which  was 
publifhed  in  1794,  quarto,  under  the  infpeftion  of  Mr. 
Home,  and  contains  his  fundamental  doftrines  in  patho¬ 
logy  and  furgery.  By  his  will,  Mr.  Hunter  direfted  that 
his  mufeum  fliould  be  offered  to  the  purchafe  of  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and,  after  fome  negociations,  it  was  bought  for  the 
public  ufe  for  the  fum  of  fifteen  thoufand  pounds.  Pof- 
feffion  of  it  has  been  given  to  the  college  of  lurgeons,  on 
the  condition  of  expofmg  it  to  public  view  on  certain  days 
in  the  week,  and  giving  a  fet  of  annual  leftures  explana¬ 
tory  of  its  contents. 

To  his  own  great  abilities  alone,  Mr.  Hunter  was  in¬ 
debted  for  the  eminence  which  he  acquired  in  his  profef- 
fion  ;  for,  although  his  medical  education,  his  fituation  as 
furgeor.  to  St.  George’s  Hofpital,  and  above  all,  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  recommendation,  entitled  him  to  notice,  yet  the 
increafe  of  his  private  praftice  was  at  fifft  but  flow.  The 
natural  independence  of  his  mind  led  him  rather  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  his  own  purfuits  than  to  cultivate  the  means  of 
enlarging  the  fphere  of  his  bufinefs ;  but  the  proofs 
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which  he  afterwards  gave  of  his  talents  commanded  the 
attention  of  the  public,  and  procured  him  a  very  liberal 
income.  In  private  praftice  he  was  libera],  fcrupuloufly 
honeft  in  faying  what  was  really  his  opinion  of  the  cafe, 
and  ready  upon  all  occafions  to  acknowledge  his  igno¬ 
rance  whenever  there  was  any  thing  he  did  not  under- 
ftand.  In  converfation  he  fpoke  too  freely,  and  fometimes 
haitily,  of  his  cotemporaries ;  but,  if  he  did  not  do  juftice 
to  their  undoubted  merits,  it  arofe  not  from  envy,  but 
from  his  thorough  conviftion  that  furgery  was  as  yet  in 
its  infancy,  and  he  himfelf  a  novice  in  his  own  art ;  and, 
his  anxiety  to  have  it  carried  to  perfection  made  him 
think  meanly  and  ill  of  every  one  whofe  exertions  in  that 
refpeft  did  not  equal  his  own. 

Public-fpirited  to  an  extreme,  he  valued  money  no  far¬ 
ther  than  as  it  enabled  him  to  profecute  and  extend  his 
various,  and  nearly  univerfal,  refearches;  and,  hurried  on 
by  the  ambition  of  benefiting  mankind  at  large,  he  paid 
too  little  attention  to  his  own  and  his  family’s  interefts. 
But  imprudence  almoft  always  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
genius ;  if  it  deferves  a  harlher  name,  let  it  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  his  immediate  relatives  alone,  and  not  the  pub¬ 
lic,  have  a  right  to  complain ;  for,  viewed  in  a  profef- 
fional  light,  and  as  a  man  of  fcience,  his  zeal  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  furgery  in  particular,  and  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  knowledge  in  general,  to  both  of  which  he  him¬ 
felf  materially  contributed,  entitles  him  at  leaft  to  the 
gratitude,  if  not  the  veneration,  of  pofterity. 

HUN'TER’s  BAY,  or  Rigg  Bay,  a  bay  of  Scotland, 
on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  county  of  Wigton. 

HUN'TER  FORT,  a  fort  of  the  American  States, 
twenty-one  miles  weft  of  Scheneftady,  on  the  fouth  fide 
of  Mohawk  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Schohary  Creek,  over 
which  is  a  bridge.  Here  is  an  old  church  built  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Anne,  with  a  few  houfes.  At  this  place 
was  the  Old  Mohawk  Indian  town,  which  was  abandoned 
by  that  nation  as  late  as  the  fpring  of  1780.  Thefe  In¬ 
dians  had  made  confiderable  advances  in  civilization ; 
could  generally  fpeak  the  Englifn  language,  and  numbers 
of  them  made  profeffion  of  their  faith  in  the  Chriftian  re¬ 
ligion.  In  the  church  which  is  now  ftanding,  they  ufed 
to  attend  public  worftiip  in  the  epifcopal  form.  Thefe 
Indians  are  now  fettled,  a  part  of  them  on  Grand  River,  a 
northern  water  of  Lake  Erie,  and  a  part  of  them  in  Up¬ 
per  Canada.  None  of  this  nation  now  remain  in  the 
United  States. 

HUN'TER’s  RIVER,  a  river  of  New  South  Wales, 
which  lies  at  a  fmall  diftance  to  the  north  from  Port  Jack- 
From  the  abundance  of  coals  found  on  its  banks,  it 
has  likewife  obtained  the  name  of  Coal  River. 

HUN'TER’s  TOWN,  a  town  of  Pennfylvania,  fituated 
in  York  county:  twenty-five  miles  weft-by-fouth  of  York 
Town. 

HUN'TERDON,  a  county  of  the  American  States,  in 
New  Jerfey,  bounded  north  by  that  of  Morris,  eaft  by  So- 
merfet,  fouth-eaft  by  Burlington,  fouth-weft-and-weft  by 
Delaware  river,  which  feparates  it  from  the  ftate  of  Penn¬ 
fylvania,  and  north-welt  by  Suffex  county.  It  is  about 
forty  miles  long,  and  thirty-two  broad,  divided  into  ten1 
townfliips,  and  contains  2.0,253  inhabitants.  On  the  top 
of  Mulkonetccng  mountain  in  this  county,  is  a  noted 
medicinal  fpring,  much  reforted  to.  It  iffues  from  the 
fide  of  a  mountain  into  an  artificial  refervoir,  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  thole  who  wilh  to  bathe  in,  as  well  as  to 
drink,  the  waters.  It  is  a  ftrong  chalybeate.  Trenton  is 
the  chief  town. 

HUN'TIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Weftphalia,  in  the 
county  of  Gronsfeld  :  feven  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Maef- 
tricht 

HUN'TING,  f.  The  amufement  of  the  chace ;  the  pur- 
fuing  with  horfes,  hounds,  and  horn,  any  of  the  animals 
of  vert  or  venifon,  or  the  wild  and  noxious  beafts  of  the 
foreft,  dangerous  to  man,  and  aeftruftive  of  flocks  and 
herds.  This  exercife  divides  itfelf  into  three  bhjefts  : 
that  of  mere  amufement  3  that  for,  the  procuration  of  food  ; 
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and  that  which,  by  driving  ferocious  animals  from  the  fold, 
and  abridging  their  numbers,  even  in  the  wilds  and  faft- 
neffes  of  the  defert,  finds  its  reward  in  commerce.  Of 
the  firft  little  can  be  faid,  either  on  the  fcore  of  tafte,  or 
refinement  of  the  underlianding.  Of  the  fecond,  the  call 
of  necefiity,  and  the  ordination  of  Providence,  appear  to 
have  been' the  parent.  Thus  when  the  Levitical  law  dif- 
criminated'  unclean  beafts  from  clean  and  Jit  for  food,  that 
fpecies  of  hunting  was  fanftioned  and  confirmed  by  Holy 
Writ,  which  had  been  practiced  by  man  from  the  firtt 
hour  of  his  being  fubjefited  to  a  ftate  of  nature.  Hence 
the  hunting  and  killing  the  venifon  of^the  forelt,  and  the 
“  toiling  all  night”  to  catch  the  fi flies  of  the  fea,  are  of 
ftmilar  defignation,  and  were  part  of  the  means  whereby 
the  induftry  of  fallen  man  was  doomed  to  obtain  his  fu’o- 
fiftence.  Of  the  third  kind,  that  of  deftroying  the  wild 
beafts  and  ferocious  animals  of  the  defert,  too  much  can¬ 
not  be  faid  i.n  its  commendation;  for  belides  that  it  gives 
employment  to  thoufands  and  tens  of  thoufands  of  hardy 
individuals  of  the  favage  tribes,  it  affords  to  Cultivated 
fociety  many  of  the  comforts  -and  conveniences  of  life, 
which  otlierwife  could  not  be  obtained.  For  the  great 
and  extenfive  commerce  which  arifes  from  the  constant 
employment  of  thefe  hunters,  fee  the  article  Fur,  vol.viii. 

p.  I  2^.-1  2  8 . 

Hunting  is  employed  by  the  princes  and  rajahs  in  the 
eaftern  countries,  more  as  an  objeft  of  pageantry  and  (how, 
than  from  any  principle  either  of  public  or  of  private  uti¬ 
lity.  The  feafon  moil  appropriate  for  this  purpofe  is  the 
winter,  as  in  other  countries ;  and  therefore  the  coldeft 
period  of  the  year,  viz.  from  the  beginning  of  December 
to  the  commencement  of  March;  is  ufually  let  apart  for 
this  diverfion.  A  circuit  of  between  four  hundred  and 
fix  hundred  miles  is  generally  made;  the  hunters  bending 
their  courfe  towards  the  fkirts  of  the  mountains,  where 
the  country  is  wild  and  uncultivated.  The  prince  takes 
with  him  not  only  his  court  and  harem,  but  a  great  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  his  capital.  His  immediate  attend¬ 
ants  may  amount  to  two  thoufand  ;  or  ten,  or  even  twenty, 
according  to  the  magnitude  of  his  eftablilhment ;  but  the 
parade  chiefly  confilts  in  a  great  number  of  trained  ele¬ 
phants..  Hawks  are  fometimes  carried  before  the  ele¬ 
phants,  and  let  fly  at  whatever  game  is  Iprung  by  the 
way,  which  is  generally  partridges,  buftards,  quails,  and 
different  kinds  of  herons;  thefe  laft  affording  excellent 
fiport  with  the  falcons  or  lharp-winged  hawks.  Wild 
boars  are  fometimes  ftarted,  and  either  fhot  or  run  down 
by  the  dogs  and  horfemen.  The  royal  tiger,  however,  is 
looked  upon  as  the  principal  objeft  of  purfuit.  The  co¬ 
ver  in  which  he  lies  is  commonly  long  grafs,  or  reeds  of 
fuch  a  height  as  frequently  to  reach  above  the  elephants; 
whence  it  is  often  difficult  to  find  him,  particularly  as  he 
either  fteals  off,  or  lies  fo  ciofe  to  the  ground  that  he  can¬ 
not  be  roufed  till  the  elephants  are  almoft  upon  him.  fie 
then  roars  and  ikulks  away,  but  is  fhot  at  as  foon  as  he 
can  be  feen  ;  it  being  generally  contrived  that  the  prince 
ihould  have  the  firlt  fhot  or  ltroke  with  his  lance.  If 
he  be  not  difabled,  the  tiger  continues  to  fkulk  along, 
followed  by  the  line  of  elephants ;  the  attendants  (hoot¬ 
ing  at  him  as  often  as  he  can  be  feen,  till  he  falls.  The 
elephants  are  generally  very  much  afraid  of  this  terrible 
animal,  and  difcover  their  apprehenfions  by  roaring  as 
foon  as  they  begin  to  fmell  him  or  hear  him  growl ;  ge¬ 
nerally  attempting  to  turn  from  the  place  where  he  is. 
When  the  tiger  can  be  traced  to  a  particular  fpot,  the 
elephants  are  difpofed  of  in  a  circle  round  him  ;  in  which 
cafe  he  will  at  laft  make  a  defperate  effort,  fpringing  upon 
the  elephant  that  is  neareft,  and  attempting  to  tear  him 
with  his  teeth  or  claws.  Some,  but  very  few,  of  the  ele¬ 
phants,  can  be  brought  to  attack  the  tiger ;  and  this  they 
do  by  curling  up  their  trunks  under  their  mouths,  and 
then  attempting  to  tofs  or  otlierwife  deltroy  him  with 
their  tulles,  or  to  crufh  him  with  their  feet  or  knees.  It 
is  confidered  good  (port  to  kill  one  tiger  in  a  day. 

The  other  objects  in  thefe  hunting  excurfions  are  wild 


elephants,  buffaloes,  and  rhinocerofes  ;  but  the  whole  gene¬ 
rally  doles  with  the  chace  of  the  antelope,  the  roe-buck, 
or  flag.  For  this  diverfion  they  train  the  animal  called 
chittah,  or  hunting  leopard,  whole  vigilance  and  fagacity 
are  llrikingly  manifefted  in  their  fubtile  mode  of  feizing 
and  lecuring  the  hunted  game.  We  are  told  by  Pennant 
that  the  Great  Mogul  emperor  Akbar  trained  the  lynx  to 
this  diverfion,  and  fucceeded  beyond  all  his  compeers  in 
the  venifon  he  killed.  The  late  Tippoo  Sultaun  was  like- 
wife  famed  for  activity  and  Ikill  in  this  fport ;  and  he 
actually  made  a  prefent  of  a  brace  of  his  hunting  leopards 
to  his  majefty  George  III.  which  are  preferved  in  the 
Tower  of  London.  See  the  article  Felis,  vol.  v-ii.  p.  196. 

But  the  boldeft  and  molt  fkilfnl  hunters  of  wild  and 
ferocious  animals,  are  the  paftoral  warlike  tribes  of  Tar¬ 
tars  who  inhabit  the  vaft  regions  of  northern  Alia.  The 
leifure  of  this  people  is  ufefully  fpent  in  the  violent  and 
fanguinary  exercife  of  the  chace,  either  for  the  deftrufition 
of  wild  beafts,  or  accumulation  of  provilions.  The  plains 
of  Tartary  are  filled  wfith  a  ftrong  and  Serviceable  breed 
of  horfes,  w  hich  are  eafilytrained  for  the  purpofes  of  war, 
and  of  hunting.  In  every  age  they  have  been  celebrated  * 
as  a  bold  and  hardy  race  of  people.  They  excel  in  the 
dexterous  management  of  the,  lance:  the  long  Tartar 
bow  is  drawn  with  a  nervous  arm,  and  the  weighty  arrow 
is  directed  to  its  objeft  with  unerring  aim,  and  irrefiftible 
force.  Thefe  arrows  are  directed  with  fuccefs  againft  the 
goat,  the  roe-buck,  the  fallow  deer,  the  flag,  the  elk,  and 
the  antelope.  The  vigour  and  patience  both  of  the  men 
and  horfes  are  thus  continually  exercifed  by  the  fatigues 
of  procuring  a  plentiful  fupply  of  game  for  the  fubfiftence 
of  a  Tartar  camp.  But  the  exploits  of  thefe  hunters  are 
not  confined  to  the  deftruclion  only  of  thefe  timid  ani¬ 
mals  ;  they  boldiy  encounter  the  angry  wild  boar,  when 
he  turns  againft  his  purifiers,  excite  the  fluggifh  courage 
of  the  bear,  and  provoke  the  fury  of  the  tiger,  as  he  (lum¬ 
bers  in  the  thicket.  Where  there  is  danger  there  may  be 
glory ;  and  this  mode  of  hunting,  which  opens  the  faireft 
field  to  the  exertions  of  valour,  may  juftly  be  confidered 
.as  the  image  and  as  the  Ichool  of  w-ar.  The  general 
hunting-matches  of  the  Tartar  princes  are  hence  made 
an  inftruftive  exercife  for  their  numerous  cavalry.  A  cir¬ 
cle  is  drawn  of  many  miles  in  circumference,  to  encom- 
pafs  the  game  or  ferocious  animals  of  an  extenfive  diftrifit ; 
and  the  troops,  that  form  the  circle,  regularly  advance  to¬ 
wards  a  common  centre;  where  the  captive  animals,  fur- 
rounded  on  every  fide,  are  abandoned  to  the  darts  and 
lances  of  the  hunters.  In  this  match,  which  frequently 
continues  many  days,  the  cavalry  are  obliged  to  climb  the*- 
hills,  to  fwim  the  rivers,  and  to  wind  through  the  valleys, 
without  interrupting  the  preferibed  order  of  their  gradual 
progrefs.  They  acquire  the  habit  of  directing  their  eye, 
and  their  fteps,  to  a  remote  objedl ;  of  preferving  their 
intervals;  of  fufpending  or  accelerating  their  pace,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  motions  of  the  troops  on  their  right  and 
left;  and  of  watching  and  repeating  the  lignals  of  their 
leaders.  Their  leaders  ftudy,  in  this  practical  fchool,  the 
molt  important  leffonof  the  military  art;  the  prompt  and 
accurate  judgment  of  ground,  of  diftance,  and  of  time. 
To  employ  againft  a  human  enemy  the  fame  patience 
and  valour,  the  fame  (kill  and  difeipline,  is  the  only  al¬ 
teration  that  is  required  in  real  war ;  and  the  amufements 
of  the  chace  are  made  to  ferve  as  a  prelude  to  the  con- 
queft  of  an  empire.  I11  this  mode  of  hunting  we  may 
defery  a  virtue ;  in  that  which  has  no  objeft  but  idle  pal- 
time  and  deliberate  cruelty,  a  vice. 

I21  England  we  have  but  three  genera  of  animals,  which 
afford  the  amufement  for  the  hunter,  viz.  the  hare,  the 
deer,  and  the  fox.  Hare-hunting  is  conducted  by  a  pack 
of  harriers,  which  are,  or  Ihould  be,  trained  to  toucii  no 
other  (cent.  On  the  merits  of  this  fport  we  fliall  be  filent, 
left  we  refleft  too  pointedly  againft  the  humanity  of  thole 
who  purfue  it.  The  turning  out  from  her  peaceful  form 
the  poor  harmlefs  timid  hare,  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to 
expofe  her  to  the  moft  barbarous  of  all  deaths,  that  of  be¬ 
ing 
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ing  torn  in.  pieces  by  dogs,  favours  but  little  of  moral 
fentiment  or  tender  feeling;  yet  we  lee  numbers  of  the 
tender-hearted  fex  captivated  by  it. 

Stag-bunting,  with  us,  is  called  a  royal  fport ;  and  cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  the  beft  that  can  be  adopted  in  this  country 
for  the  parade  and  (how  of  majefty.  When  the  field  is 
formed  for  this  diverfion,  the  king  and  his  attendants 
mounted,  the  hounds  thrown  off  upon  the  feent,  and  the 
royal  liuntfman  with  his  numerous  attendants  all  in  mo¬ 
tion,  decked  in  uniforms  of  fcarlet  and  gold,  the  fight, 
and  the  melody,  are  enchanting  beyond  the  powers  of  de- 
feription. — But  this  is  all.  The  cavalcade  is  foon  broken 
and  out  of  fight,  or  otherwile  the  promifed  chace  is  fruf- 
trated  by  the  obltinacy  of  the  animal,  which  will  fome- 
times  die  in  the  thicket,  rather  than  break  before  the  hounds. 

If  gentlemen  are  difpofed  to  enjoy  real  hunting  in  Eng¬ 
land,  it  muft  be  in  purfuit  of  the  fox.  It  certainly  is 
the  moll  arduous  and  moll:  manly  diverfion,  and  by  far 
the  belt  exercife.  Mr.  Beckford,  in  his  elegant  work  on 
this  fubjeft,  is  of  opinion,  that,  for  fox-hunting  in  its  proper 
llyle,  the  pack  Ihould  conlift  of  not  lefs  than  twenty-five 
couple  of  Haunch  and  true-bred  hounds.  The  hour  molt 
favourable  for  the  diverfion  is  an  early  one;  and  he  thinks 
that  the  hounds  Ihould  be  at  the  cover  at  fun-rifing. 
The  liuntfman  Ihould  then  throw  in  his  hounds  as  quietly 
as  .polfible,  and  let  the  two  whippers-in  keep  wide  of  him 
on  either  hand ;  fo  that  a  fingle  hound  may  not  efcape 
them  ;  let  them  be  attentive  to  his  halloo,  and  let  the 
fportfmen  be  ready  to  encourage,  or  rate,  as  that  direfls. 
The  fox  ought  on  no  account  to  be  hallooed  too  foon,  as 
in  that  cafe  he  would  mod  certainly  turn  back  again,  and 
ruin  the  fport.  Two  things  he  particularly  recommends, 
viz.  the  making  all  the  hounds  lteady,  and  making  them 
all  draw.  “Many  liuntfmen,  fays  he,  are  fond  of  having 
them  at  their  horle’s  heels  ;  but  they  never  can  get  fo  well 
or  fo  loon  together  as  when  they  fpread  the  covert ;  be- 
lides,  I  have  often  known,  when  there  have  been  only  a 
few  finders,  that  they  have  found  their  fox,  brulhed  down 
the  wind,  and  been  heard  of  no  more  that  day.  Much 
depends  upon  the  firft  finding  of  your  fox;  for  I  look 
upon  a  fox  well  found  to  be  half  killed.  I  think  people 
are  in  too  great  a  hurry  on  this  occafion.  There  are  but 
few  inftances  where  fportfmen  are  not  too  noify,  and  too 
fond  of  encouraging  their  hounds,  which  feldorn  do  their 
bufinefs  fo  well  as  when  little  is  faid  to  them.  The  huntf- 
man  ought  certainly  to  begin  with  his  foremoft  hounds  ; 
and  I  Ihould  wilh  him  to  keep  as  clofe  to  them  as  conve¬ 
niently  may  be ;  nor  can  any  harm  arife  from  it,  unlels  he 
Ihould  not  have  common  lenfe.  No  hounds  can  then  flip 
down  the  wind  and  get  out  of  his  hearing;  he  will  alfo 
fee  how  far  they  carry  the  feent,  a  necelfary  requifite  ;  for 
without  it  he  never  can  make  a  call  with  any  certainty. 
You  will  find  it  not  lefs  necelfary  for  your  liuntfman  to 
be  a£live  in  prefling  his  hounds  forward  when  the  feent 
is  good,  than  to  be  prudent  in  not  hurrying  them  beyond 
it  when  it  is  bad.  It  is  his  bufinefs  to  be  ready  at  all 
times  to  lend  them  that  afliftance  which  they  fo  frequently 
need,  and  which  when  they  are  firft  at  a  fault  is  the  molt 
critical.  A  fox-hound  at  that  time  will  exert  himfelf 
moll ;  he  afterwards  cools  and  becomes  more  indifferent 
about  his  game.  Thole  huntfmen  who  do  not  get  for¬ 
ward  enough  to  take  advantage  of  this  eagernefs  and  im- 
petuofity,  and  direft  it  properly,  feldorn  know  enough  of 
hunting  to  be  of  much  ufe  to  them  afterwards.  Though 
a  huntfman  cannot  be  too  fond  of  hunting,  a  whipper-in 
eafily  may.  His  bufinefs  will  feldorn  allow  him  to  be  for¬ 
ward  enough  with  the  hounds  to  lee  much  of  the  fport. 
His  only  thought  therefore  Ihould  be  to  keep  the  hounds 
together,  and  to  contribute  as  much  as  he  can  to  killing 
of  the  fox:  keeping  the  hounds  together  is  the  fureft 
means  to  make  them  Heady.  When  left  to  themfelves 
they  feldorn  refule  any  blood  they  can  get ;  they  become 
conceited;  learn  to  tire  upon  the  feent;  and,  befides  this, 
they  frequently  get  a  trick  of  hunting  by  themfelves,  and 
are  feldorn  good  for  much  afterwards. 
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“Every  country  is  foon  known  ;  and  nine  foxes  out 
of  ten,  with  the  wind  in  the  lame  quarter,  will  follow  the 
fame  track.  It  is  eafy,  therefore,  for  the  whipper-in  to 
cut  fliort  and  catch  the  hounds.  With  a  high  feent  you 
cannot  pufli  your  hounds  on  too  fall.  Screams  keep  the 
fox  forward,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  keep  the  hounds 
together,  or  let  in  the  tail-hounds  ;  they  alfo  enliven  the 
fport,  and  if  difcreetly  ufed,  are  always  of  fervice  ;  but  in 
cover  they  fliould  be  given  with  the  greateft  caution. 
Halloos  feldorn  do  any  hurt  when  you  are  running  up  the 
wind,  for  then  none  but  the  tail-hounds  can  hear  you  ; 
when  you  are  running  down  the  wind,  you  Ihould  halloo 
no  more  than  may  be  necelfary  o  bring  the  tail-hounds 
forward  ;  for  a  hound  that  knsws  his  bufinefs  feldorn 
wants  encouragement  when  he  is  upon  a  feent.  Moll 
fox-hunters  wiili  to  fee  their  hounds  run  in  a  good  Jlyle. 
I  confefs  myfelf  one  of  thofe  ;  I  hate  to  fee  a  firing  of 
them,  nor  can  I  bear  to  fee  them  creep  where  they  can 
leap.  A  pack  of  harriers,  if  they  have  time,  may  fome- 
times  kill  a  fox,  but  I  defy  them  to  kill  him  in  the  llyle 
in  which  he  ought  to  be  killed  ;  they  mull  hunt  him 
down.  If  you  intend  to  tire  him  out,  you  mull  expert 
alfo  to  be  tired  yourfelf ;  I  never  wilh  a  chace  to  be  lefs 
than  one  hour,  or  to  exceed  two ;  it  is  fufficiently  long  if 
properly  followed ;  it  will  feldorn  be  longer  unlefs  there 
be  a  fault  fomewhere  ;  either  in  the  day,  the  huntfman, 
or  the  hounds. 

“  Changing  from  the  hunted  fox  to  a  frefli  one  is  as  bad 
an  accident  as  can  happen  to  a  pack  of  fox-hounds,  and 
requires  all  the  ingenuity  and  obfervation  that  a  man  is 
capable  of  to  guard  againlt  it.  Could  a  fox-hound  dif- 
tinguilh  a  hunted  fox  as  the  deer-hound  does  the  deer 
that  is  blown,  fox-hunting  would  then  be  perfect.  A 
huntfman  Ihould  always  lilfen  to  his  hounds  while  they 
are  running  in  cover;  he  fliould  be  particularly  attentive 
to  the  headmoll  hounds,  and  he  Ihould  be  conftantly  on 
his  guard  againft  a  Ikirter;  for,  if  there  be  two  feents,  he 
mult  be  wrong.  Generally  lpeaking,  the  beft  feent  is  leall 
likely  to  be  that  of  the  hunted  fox:  and,  as  a  fox  l'eldom 
fuffers  hounds  to  run  up  to  him  as  long  as  he  is  able  to 
prevent  it ;  fo,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  when  foxes  are  hal¬ 
looed  early  in  the  day,  they  are  all  frefli  foxes.  The 
hounds  moll  likely  to  be  right  are  the  hard-running  line¬ 
hunting  ones ;  or  fuch  as  the  huntfman  knows  had  the 
lead  before  there  arofe  any  doubt  of  changing.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  fox,  if  he  break  over  an  open  country,  it  is 
no  fign  that  he  is  hard  run;  for  they  feldorn,  at  any  time, 
will  do  that  unlefs  they  are  a  great  way  before  the  hounds. 
Alfo,  if  he  run  up  the  wind;  they  feldorn  or  never  do 
that  when  they  have  been  long  hunted  and  grown  weak ; 
and,  when  they  run  their  foil,  that  alfo  may  direcl  him. 
All  this  requires  a  good  ear  and  nice  obfervation  ;  and 
indeed  in  that  confifts  the  chief  excellence  of  a  huntfman. 

“  When  the  hounds  divide  and  are  in  two  parts,  the 
whipper-in,  in  Hopping,  muft  attend  to  the  huntfman, 
and  wait  for  his  halloo,  before  he  attempts  to  Hop  either; 
for  want  of  proper  management  in  this  relpefl,  I  have 
known  the  hounds  flopped  at  both  places,  and  both  foxes 
loll.  If  they  have  many  feents,  and  it  is  quite  uncertain 
which  is  the  hunted  fox,  let  him  Hop  thofe  that  are  far- 
theft  down  the  wind ;  as  they  can  hear  the  others,  and 
will  reach  them  fooneft  ;  in  fuch  a  cafe  there  will  be  lit¬ 
tle  ufe  in  Hopping  thofe  that  are  up  the  wind.  When 
hounds  are  at  a  check,  let  every  one  be  lilent  and  Hand 
Hill.  Whippers-in  are  frequently  at  this  time  coming  on 
with  the  tail-hounds.  They  Ihould  never  halloo  to  them 
when  the  hounds  are  at  fault ;  the  leaft  thing  does  them 
harm  at  fuch  a  time,  but  a  halloo  more  than  any  other. 
The  huntfman,  at  a  check,  had  better  let  his  hounds 
alone ;  or  content  himfelf  with  holding  them  forward, 
without  taking  them  oft'  their  nofes.  Should  they  be  at 
fault,  after  having  made  their  own  call,  (which  the  huntf¬ 
man  fliould  always  firft  encourage  them  to  do,)  it  is  then 
his  bufinefs  to  alfift  them  further;  but,  except  in  fome 
particular  inftances,  I  never  approve  of  their  being  call  as 
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long  as  they  are  inclined  to  hunt.  The  firft  caft  I 
bid  my  huntfman  make  is  generally  a  regular  one;  not 
choofing  to  rely  entirely  on  his  judgment:  if  that  fliould. 
not  fucceed,  he  is  then  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  opi¬ 
nion,  and  proceed  as  obfervation  or  genius  may  direbt. 
When  luch  a  call  is  made,  I  like  to  fee  fome  mark  of  good 
fenfe  and  meaning  in  it  ;  whether  dowti  the  wind,  or  to¬ 
wards  fome  likely  cover  or  ftrong  earth.  However,  as  it 
is  at  beft  uncertain,  I  always  wifti  to  fee  a  regular  call;  be¬ 
fore  I  fee  a  knowing  one  ;  which,  as  a  Lift  refource,  lliould 
not  be  called  forth  till  it  be  wanted  ;  the  letting  hounds 
alone  is  but  a  negative  goodnefs  in  a  huntfman;  whereas 
it  is  true  this  laft  (hows  real  genius  ;  and,  to  be  perfect,  it 
mull  be  born' with  him.  There  is  a  fault,  however,  which 
a  knowing  huntfman  is  too  apt  to  commit:  he  will  find 
a  frefti  fox,  and  then  claim  the  merit  of  having  recovered 
the  hunted  one.  It  is  always  dangerous  to  throw  hounds 
into  a  cover  to  retrieve  a  loft  (cent ;  and,  unlefs  they  hit 
him  in  it,  is  not  to  be  depended  on. 

“  When  houftds  are  at  fault,  gentlemen  are  too  apt 
tbemfelves  to  prolong  it.  They  fhouid  always  ftcp  their 
horfes  fome  diftance  behind  the  hounds ;  and,  if  it  be  pof- 
fible  to  remain  filent,  this  is  the  time  to  be  fo.  They 
fliould  be  careful  not  to  ride  before  the  hounds,  or  over 
the  fcent ;  nor  fhouid  they  ever  meet  a  hound  in  the  face, 
unlefs  with  a  defigti  to  ftop  him.  Should  you  at  any  time 
be  before  the  hounds,  turn  your  horfe’s  head  the  way 
they  are  going,  get  out  of  their  track,  and  let  them  pafs 
by  you.  In  dry  weather,  and  particularly  in  heathy 
countries,  foxes  will  run  the  roads.  If  gentlemen  at  1’uch 
times  will  ride  clofe  upon  the  hounds,  they  may  drive 
them  miles  without  any  fcent.  High-mettled  fox-hounds 
are  feldom  inclined  to  ftop  whilft  horfes  are  clofe  at  their 
heels.  No  one  fhouid  ever  ride  in  a  direction,  which,  if 
perfifted  itj,  would  carry  him  amongft  the  hounds,  unlefs 
he  be  at  a  great  diftance  behind  them. 

“The  firft  moment  that  hounds  are  at  fault  is  a  critical 
one  for  the  fport-people,  who  fliould  then  be  very  atten¬ 
tive.  Tliofe  who  look  forward  may  perhaps  fee  the  fox  ; 
or  the  running  of  fheep,  or  the  puriuit  of  crows,  may  give 
them  fome  tidings  of  him.  Tliofe  who  liften,  may  fome- 
times  take  a  hint  which  way  he  is  gone  from  the  chatter¬ 
ing  of  a  magpie  ;  or  perhaps  be  at  a  certainty  from  a  dif- 
tant  halloo  :  nothing  that  can  give  any  intelligence;  at 
fuch  a  time,  ought  to  be  neglected.-  Gentlemen  are  too 
apt  to  ride  all  together :  were  they  to  fpread  more,  they 
might  fometimes  be  of  fervice ;  particularly  tliofe  who, 
from  a  knowledge  of  .the  fport,  keep  down  the  wind;  it 
would  then  be  difficult  for  either  hounds  or  fox  to  efcape 
their  obfervation.  You  fliould,  however,  be  cautious  how 
you  go  to  a  halloo.  The  halloo  itfelf  muft  in  a  great 
meafure  direft  you;  and,  though  it  afford  no  certain  rule, 
yet  you  may  frequently  guefs  whether  it  can  be  depended 
upon  or  not.  At  the  fowing-time,  when  boys  are  keep¬ 
ing  off  the  birds,  you  will  fometimes  be  deceived  by  their 
halloo;  fo  that  it  is  beft,  when  you  are  in  doubt,  to  fend 
a  whipper-in  to  know  the  certainty  of  the  matter.’’ 

Hounds  ought  not  to  be  calf  as  long  as  they  are  able  to 
hunt.  It  is  a  common,  though  not  a  very  juft  idea,  that 
a  hunted  fox  never  flops  ;  but  Mr.  Beckford  informs  us, 
that  he  has  known  them  to  ftop  even  in  wheel-ruts  in  the 
middle  of  a  down,  and  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  hounds. 
Tlie.greateft  danger  of  lofing  the  fox  is  at  the  firft  finding 
him,  and  when  he  is  finking;  at  both  which  times  he  fre¬ 
quently  runs  fliort,  and  the  eagernefs  of  the  hounds  will 
as  frequently  carry  them  beyond  the  fcent.  When  a  fox 
is  firft  found,  everyone  ought  to  keep  behind  the  hounds 
till  they  are  well  fettled  to  the  fcent ;  and,  when  the  hounds 
are  catching  him,  the  people  fhouid  be  as  filent  as  pof- 
fible,  that  the  hounds  may  eat  him  eagerly  after  he  is 
caught.  In  fome  places  they,  have  a  method  of  treeing 
him  ;  that  is,  throwing  him  acrcfs  the  branch  of  a  tree, 
and  fiuffering  the  houpds  to  bay  at  him  for  fome  minutes 
before  be  is  thrown  among  them;  the  intention  of  which 
is  to  make  them  more  eager,  and  to  let  the  tail-hounds 
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come  up;  during  this  interval  they  alfo  recover  their 
wind,  and  eat  him  more  readily.  But  Mr.  Beckford  ad- 
vifesnot  to  keep  him  too  long,  as  he  fvppofes  the  hounds 
have  no  appetite  to  eat  him  longer  than  while  they  are 
angry  with  him. 

With  refpeft  to  the  merits  and  demerits  of  hunting, 
many  opinions  have  beep  freely  given.  Among  the  poets, 
as  well  as  profe  writers,  there  is  milch  of  praife,  as  well 
as  depreciation,  of  this  ancient  fport.  Frederic  the  Great, 
king  of  Pruffia,  delivered  his  fentiments  on  this  fubjebt  in 
the  following  words  :  “  The  chace  is  one  of  the  molt  fen- 
fual  of  pleafures,  by  which  the  powers  of  the  body  are 
ftrongly  exerted,  but  thofe  of  the  mind  remain  unem¬ 
ployed.  It  is  an  exercife  which  makes  the  limbs  ftrong, 
abfive,  and  pliable;  but  leaves  the  head  without  improve-  - 
ment.  It  confifts  in  a  violent  defire  in  the  purfuit,  and 
the  indulgence  of  a  cruel  pleafure  in  the  death  of  the 
game.  I  am  convinced,  that  man  is  more  cruel  and  fa- 
vage  than  any  bead;  of  prey.  We  exercife  the  dominion 
given  us  over  thefe  our  fellow-creatures  in  the  moft  ty¬ 
rannical  manner.  If  we  pretend  to  any  fuperiority  over 
the  beads,  it  ought  certainly  to  confift  in  reafon;  but  we 
commonly  find  that  the  moft  paflionate  lovers  of  the  chace 
renounce  this  privilege,  and  converfe  only  with  their 
dogs,  horfes,  and  other  irrational  animals.  This  renders 
them  wild  and  unfeeling  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they 
cannot  be  very  merciful  to  the  human  fpecies.  For  a  man 
who  can  in  cold  blood  torture  a  poor  innocent  animal, 
cannot  feel' much  compaflion  for  the  diftrefles  of  his  own 
fpecies.  And,  befides,  can  the  chace  be  a  proper  employ¬ 
ment  for  a  thinking  mind  ?” 

Anciently  many  perfons  in  England  held  their  lands  of 
the  king  by  the  tenure  and  fervice  of  keeping  a  pack  of 
harriers.  See  Cart.  12  Edw.  I.  For  the  law  relating  to 
“  Trelpaft  in  Hunting,”  fee  the  article  Game,  vol.  viii. 
p.  232. 

HUN'TING,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  chace,  ufed  in  the 
chace. 

HUN'TING  CREEIy,  in  Virginia,  runs  eaft  into  Pa- 
towmack  river,  at  the  louth  corner  of  the  territory  of 
Columbia. 

HUN'TING-C'REEK  TOWN,  a  town  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  States,  in  the  northern  part  of'  Dprchefter  county, 
Maryland:  fourteen  miles  north-north -weft  of  Vienna, 
fixteen  fouth  by  weft  of  Denton,  and  eighteen  north-eaft 
of  Cambridge. 

HUN'TING-HORN,yi  A  bugle;  a  horn  ufed  to  cheer 
the  hounds : 

Whilft  a  boy  Jack  ran  from  fchool. 

Fond  of  his  hunting-horn  and  pole.  Prior. 

HUN'TING  ISLANDS,  a  clufter  of  fmall  iflands,  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  near  Port  Royal,  in  the  State  of 
South  Carolina. 

HUN'TING-MOON,  f.  The  lunation  in  which  the 
moon  about  the  full  rifes  nearly  at  the  fame  time  for 
feveral  nights  together  ;  the  harveft-moon. 

HUN'TING-NAG,yi  A  horfe  to  hunt  on. — He  makes 
his  ignorance  pafs  for  refolve,  and,  like  a  hunting-nag, 
leaps  over  what  he  cannot  get  through.  Butler. 

HUN'TING-SEAT,  f.  A  temporary  refidence  for  the 
purpole  of  hunting. — Near  it  is  a  houie  built  by  one  of 
the  grand  dukes  for  a  hunting-feat,  but  now  converted  into 
an  jnn.  Gray. 

HUN'TINGDON,  \_Hunterfdune,  the  Mount  of  Hunters.] 
the  capital  of  Huntingdonfliire,  and  an  ancient  borouglr, 
diftant  fifty-nine  miles  from  London,  upon  the  north 
road.  It  is  paved  and  lighted;  and  is  built  upon  a  gra- 
dually-rifing  gisund,  clofe  to  the  river  Oufe,  over  which 
there  is  an  excellent  free-ftone  bridge  of  fix  arches.  In 
the  centre  of  the  town,  on  one  fide  of  a  .large  fiquare, 
ftands  a  very  neat  and  commodious  edifice  where  the 
aflizes  are  held  ;  it  bonfifts  of  two  courts,  one  for  criminal 
and  another  for  .civil  caufes.  Alfo  a  fpacious  aflembly- 
room,  ornamented  in  the  modern  tafte.  The  town  is  go- 
6  H  verned. 
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verned  by  a  mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  and  a  common- 
council,  and  lends  two  members  to  parliament.  This 
town  derives  its  name  from  the  Saxon  huntadune,  or  hun- 
ters’-aown,  from  the  conveniency  of  its  diftriet  for  hunting. 
It  was  built  on  a  1'pot  that  was  an.  entire  foreft,  until  it 
was  disforefted  by  Henry  II.  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I. 
who  left  no  more  of  the  foreft  than  his  own  land.  This 
town  fent  members  to  parliament  ab  arigine,  and  was  made 
a  borough  by  king  John,  1206.  John  granted  to  the 
town,  by  charter,  a  coroner,  a  recorder,  a  town-clerk, 
and  two  bailiffs ;  but  Charles  I.  gave  its  firlt  charter  under 
a  mayor,  anno  regni  6,  1630. 

Huntingdon  ' has  formerly  been  confiderably  more  ex¬ 
tensive  than  at  prefent,  and  is  laid  to  have  contained  no 
fewer  than  two  hundred  and  twenty-leven  burgefles,  and 
to  have  had  fifteen  churches  in  it.  This  decay  is  afcribed, 
by  Speed,  to  the  alteration  of  the  courl’e  of  the  river  by 
one  Gray,  who,  fays  the  hiftorian,  malicioufly  obftructed 
its  navigation  to  the  town,  which  had  before  been  en¬ 
riched  by  it.  It  is,  however,  made  navigable  for  fmall 
veffels  as  high  as  Bedford.  Here  is  a  good  grammar-fe- 
minary,  with  a  free  Eng'lilh  fchool,  both  well  endowed. 

We  mu  ft  not  clofe  our  description  of  Huntingdon  with¬ 
out  mentioning  the  witches  of  Warbois,  who  once  made 
fo  much  noil'e.  We  Ihall  therefore  juft  mention  the  fatal 
end  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and  daughter,  who  were  all  three 
hanged  for  torturing  the  children  of  fir  Roger  Throg¬ 
morton.  The  hiftory  of  it  is  kept  in  Queen’s-college 
library,  in  .Cambridge  ;  and  one  of  their  fellows  preaches 
yearly  at  Huntingdon  on  that  occafion.  The  children 
being  fick,  their  urine  was  fent  to  Dr.  Dorrington,  at 
Cambridge,  who  fent  a  medicine  againft  worms.  That 
prevailing  nothing,  the  doctor,  upon  fecond  thoughts, 
pronounced  the  fymptoms  were  from  witchcraft.  It  was 
not  long  before  a  poor  family  was  fufpefted  :  the  woman 
and  her  daughter  were  frequently  fent  for,  and  kept  with 
the  children,  and  the  difeafe  remitted  upon  the  light  of 
them  ;  but  chiefly  upon  a  confeflion,  and  a  fort  of  petition 
added  to  it.  To  this  effedt  was  the  girl’s:  “  As  I  am  a 
witch,  and  a  greater  witch  than  my  mother,  fo  do  I  defire 
that  the  pains  Ihall  go  off  from  this  child.”  Thefe  con- 
felfions  were  the  chief  point  againft  the  prifoners,  which 
they  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  repeat  to  the  ftanders-by, 
who  had  obferved  the  children  relieved  upon  it,  as  they 
imagined.  And  thus  three  unhappy  perfons  were  facri- 
ficed  to  ignorance  and  fuperftition.  The  girl’s  perfecuto-s 
bad  only  one  circumftance  againft  her,  that  of  concealing 
herfelf:  for,  when  the  mob  came  to  feize  her  mother,  the 
girl  hid  herfelf  in  the  coal-hole.  On  her  trial,  the  by- 
itanders,  pitying  her  youth  and  innocence,  advifed  her  to 
plead  pregnancy;  Are  replied,  with  the  utmoft  fpirit,  that, 
notwithftanding  they  had  power  to  put  her  to  death,  they 
Ihould  never  make  her  deftroy  her  reputation  by  fo  infa¬ 
mous  a  plea. 

HUN'TINGDON,anextenfive  and  mountainous  county 
of  the  American  States,  in  Pennfyl vania,  bounded  north 
and  north-weft  by  Lycoming  county,  eaft  and  north-eaft 
by  Mifflin,  fouth-eall  by  Franklin,  fouth  and  fouth-weft 
b)'  Bedford  and  Somerl’et,  and  weft  by  Weftmoreland. 
It  is  about  feventy-flve  miles  long,  and  thirty-nine  broad; 
contains  1,4.32,960  acres  of  land,  divided  intofeven  town- 
dips,  which  contain  7565  inhabitants.  Lime-ftone,  iron 
ore,  and  lead,  are  found  here  ;  and  they  manufacture  con- 
fiderable  quantities  of  pig  and  bar  iron,  and  hollow  ware ; 
alfo  large  works  have  been  eftablilhed  for  manufacturing 
of  lead.  Chief  town,  Huntingdon. 

HUN'TINGDON,  the  capital  of  the  above  county, 
fituated  on  the  north-eaft  fide  of  Juniatta  river,  and  at 
the  mouth  of  Standing  Stone  creek,  fifty  miles  from  the 
.mouth  of  Juniatta.  It  is  about  twenty-three  miles  weft- 
ibuth-welf  of  Louis  Town,  and  184  weft-north-weft  of 
Philadelphia. 

HUN'TINGDON,  a  poft-town  of  the  American  States, 
on  the  north  fide  of  Long  Ifland,  New  York,  fituated  at 
the  head  ot,a  bay  in  Suffolk  county,  which  lets  up  fouth 
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from  the  found :  thirty-eight  miles  eaft  by  north  of  Nevr 
York  city.  It  is  oppofite  to  Norwalk  in  Connecticut,  and 
contains  by  the  cenfus  3260  inhabitants. 

HUN'TINGDON,  a  townlhip  of  the  American  States, 
in  York  county,  Pennfylvania. 

HUN'TINGDON,  a  townlhip  of  the  American  States, 
in  Fairfield  county,  Connecticut,  feparated  from  Derby 
on  the  north-eaft  by  Stratford  river. 

HUN'TINGDON,  a  fmall  ifland,  near  the  eaft  of  La- 
-brador.  Lat.  54.  N.  Ion.  57.  1 5.  W.  Greenwich. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE,  is  one  of  the  fmalleft  but 
molt  beautiful  counties  in  England.  It  is  almolt  en- 
clofed  by  Cambridgeshire  and  Northamptonlhire ;  the 
former  of  which  bounds  it  on  the  north-eaft  and  part  of 
the  fouth,  the  latter  on  the  north  and  -weft.  The  re¬ 
mainder  is  bounded  by  Bedfordlhire.  The  river  Nen,  and 
the  canals,  or  dykes,  joining  it  to  the  Oufe,  form  its  limits 
on  the  north  and  north-eaft.  The  OuSe,  at  its  entrance, 
feparatcs  it  for  a  Ihort  fpace  from  Bedfordlhire ;  and,  at 
its  exit,  from  Cambridgelhire.  The  face  of  the  country 
has  three  varieties.  The  borders  of  the  Oufe,  which  flows 
acrofs  the  fouth-eaftern  part,  confill  of  a  traCf  of  moft 
fertile  and  beautiful  meadow's  ;  of  which  Port-holm-mead, 
near  Huntingdon,  almoll  enclofed  by  a  bt.id  of  the  river, 
is  particularly  celebrated.  'The  middle  and  weftern  parts 
are.  finely  varied  in  their  furface,  fruitful  in  corn,  and 
fprinkled  with  woods.  The  north-eaftern  part  confifts  of 
fens,  which  join  tlrofe  of  Ely.  Thefe  are  drained  fo  as  to 
afford  rich  pafturage  for  cattle,  and  even  large  crops  of 
corn.  In  the  midlt  of  them  are  fome  Shallow  pools, 
abounding  with  lifli.  The  largeft  of  thefe  is  a  lake  of 
confiderable  fize,  called  Whittlelea  Meer.  At  Ramfey, 
on  the  edge  of  the  fens,  was  formerly  a  very  rich  abbey, 
built,  like  that  of  Crowland,  in  the  midft  of  a  bog.  The 
fituation  of  thefe,  and  of  various  other  religious  lroufes, 
as  thofe  of  Ely  and  Thorney,  was  probably  chofen  as 
well  with  a  view'  to  fecurity  from  the  difficulty  of  ap¬ 
proach,  as  to  the  plenty  of  fiSh  and  water-fowl  inhabiting 
thefe  watery  retreats.  Kimbolton-caftle  was  the  place 
w'here  Catharine,  the  divorced  v.'ife  of  Henry  VIII.  ended 
her  days  in  a  peaceful  retirement.  The  village  of  Stilton 
gives  name  to  a  very  rich  and  delicate  kind  of  cheeie, 
which,  however,  is  faid  not  to  be  the  product  of  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

During  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  Huntingdonfliire  belonged 
to  the  kingdom  of  Mercia;  it  is  now  in  the  province  of 
Canterbury,  diocefe  of  Lincoln,  and  included  in  the  Nor¬ 
folk  circuit.  It  is  thirty  miles  long,  twenty-four  broad, 
and  130  in  circuit;  containing  414  fquare  miles,  264,960- 
fquare  acres,  divided  into  four  hundreds,  feventy-eight 
parishes,  twenty-nine  vicarages,  229  villages,  and  fix  mar¬ 
ket  towns,  viz.  Huntingdon,  the  county-town,  which 
gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  fatnily  of  Haftings;  Kim- 
bolton,  which  gives  title  of  baron  to  the  Montagu 
family  ;  St.  Neotsj  which  gives  the  title  of  baron  to  ano¬ 
ther  branch  of  the  Montagu  family ;  Ramfey;  Yaxley; 
and  St.  Ives.  Among  the  villages,  Hinchingbroke  gives 
the  title  of  vifcount  to  another  branch  of  the  Montagu 
family.  It  fends  four  members  to  parliament,  two  for 
the  County  and  t\vo  for  Huntingdon  ;  and  pays  four  parts 
of  the  land-tax.  The  only  rivers  are  the  Oufe,  Nen,  and 
Cam,  with  fome  fmaller  Streams.  The  moft  remarkable 
places  are  King’s  Delf  and  Dykes  ;  Ramfey,  Whittlelea, 
and  Ug,  Meers;  Warbridge  Foreft;  w'ith  Salom  and  Al- 
conbury  Woods.  This  is  one  of  the  feven  counties  that 
are  contiguous  wdthout  a  city  in  either,  viz.  Bedford, 
Huntingdon,  Bucks,  Berks,  Hertford,  Elfex,  and  Suffolk. 
The  general  produces  of  this  county  are  corn,  cattle, 
wood,  game,  fiffl  from ‘the  meers,  rich  pailure,  excellent 
cheefe,  and  fine  butter.  The  foil  is  rich,  and  the  air, 
except  in  the  fenny  parts,  good.  Huntingdon  is  re¬ 
markable  for  having  been  the  birth-place  of  that  very 
famous  and  remarkable  ufurper  Oliver  Cromwell  ;  and 
St.  Ives  for  the  large  ft  market  in  England  for  cattle,  ex¬ 
cept  Smithfield  ;  and  at  Warbois  are  the  moft  beautiful 
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meadows  on  the  banks  of  the  Oufe  that  are  to  be  feen  hi 
England.  This  county  was  formerly  the  greateft  part 
of  it  foreft-land. 

HUN'TINGTON  (Robert),  a  learned  Englilh  divine, 
born  at  Deorhyrft,  in  Gloucelterfhire,  of  which  place  his 
father  was  minifter,  in  1636.  At  the  age  of  fixteen  he 
was  entered  of  Merton  college,  in  the  univerfity  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow.  In  the  year  1670  he 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Englilh  factory  at  Aleppo, 
which  appointment  he  retained  for  eleven  years,  during 
which  time  he  particularly  applied  himfelf  to  the  difco- 
very  and  colleftion  of  ancient  manufcripts.  In  this  un¬ 
dertaking  he  was  employed  by  bilhops  Marlh  and  Fell, 
and  other  public-fpirited  perlons  in  England.  To  fuc- 
ceed  in  it,  he  travelled,  not  only  through  the  diftri&s 
adjoining  to  Aleppo,  but  to  feveral  diltant  provinces. 
After  carefully  vifiting  almoft  all  Galilee  and  Samaria, 
and  examining  the  opinions,  culloms,  religious  ceremo¬ 
nies,  and  religious  books,  particularly  the  copy  of  the 
Pentateuch^  belonging  to  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Sa¬ 
maritans  at  Naplofa,  he  took  a  journey  to  Jerufalem.  In 
1677  he  made  a  voyage  to  Cyprus,  for  the  purpofe  ot 
examining  the  library  of  Hilarion  Cigala,  archbifhop  of 
Juftiniana  Nova,  and  primate  of  that  ifland  ;  but  he  was 
not  able  to  Obtain  an  interview  with  that  prelate,  who 
was  then  obliged  to  abfcond,  on  account  of  defigns 
formed  by  the  Turks  againft  his  life  or  liberty.  During 
the  following  year  he  undertook  a  difficult  and  dangerous 
journey  to  view  the  ruins  of  Palmyra ;  but  was  prevented 
from  examining  thole  beautiful  remains  of  ancient  art  by 
two  Arab  chiefs,  who  had  taken  poireffion  of  that  diftrict. 
In  a  journey  to  Egypt  in  1680  he  met  with  better  fuc- 
cefs,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  collefting  feveral  curio- 
fities  and  manufcripts,  as  well  as  the  pleafure  of  converfing 
with  John  Lafcaris,  archbifhop  of  Mount  Sinai.  At 
length,  Mr.  Huntington  became  impatient  to  -return  to 
his  native  country,  and,  upon  the  arrival  of  his  fuccelTor 
in  1682,  embarked,  and  landed  in  Italy.  After  vifiting 
Rome,  Naples,  and  other  confiderable  places  in  that 
country,  and  taking  alfo  Paris  in  his  way,  he  arrived 
lafe  in  England,  and  immediately  retired  to  his  fellowfhip 
in  Merton  college.  In  1683,  he  took  the  degrees  of  ba¬ 
chelor  and  doftor  of  divinity;  and  about  the  .fame  time, 
through  the  recommendation  of  bilhop  Fell,  was  appointed 
malter  of  Trinity  college  in  Dublin,  which  he  refigned 
in  1690.  In  1691  he  fold  for  feven  hundred  pounds  his 
fine  collection  of  manufcripts,  about  fix  hundred  in  num¬ 
ber,  to  die  curators  of  the  Bodleian  library,  having  before 
made  a  prefent  to  that  library  of  feveral  valuable  ones. 
In  1692  he  was  prefented  to  the  reftory  of  Great  Halling- 
bury,  in  EfTex ;  foon  after  which  he  married.  About 
that  time  he  was  offered  the  bifhopric  of  Kilmore  and 
Ardagh  in  Ireland,  which  he  refufed.  However,  in  1701, 
he  accepted  of  the  bifhopric  of  Raphoe,  in  that  kingdom  ; 
but  he  furvived  his  confecration  only  twelve  days,  dying 
in  the  fixty-fixth  year  of  his  age.  He  communicated 
nothing  himfelf  to  the  public,  excepting  an  Account  of 
the  Porphyry  Pillars  in  Egypt,  inferted  in  the  161ft  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions.  Some  of  his  Ob- 
fervations  are  printed  in  A  Collection  of  curious  Travels 
■and  Voyages,  in  two  volumes  oCtavo,  pubiifhed  by  Mr.  J. 
Ray;  and  thirty-nine  of  his  Letters,  chiefly  written  by 
him  while  abroad,  were  pubiifhed  by  Dr.  T.  Smith,  at  the 
end  of  his  life. 

HUNT'LY,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Aber¬ 
deen,  on  the  borders  of  Banfffhire,  with  a  caftle  belonging 
to  the  duke  of  Gordon,  who  is  likewife  marquis  of 
Huntly  :  twenty-eight  miles  north-weft  of  Aberdeen,  and 
fifteen  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Banff. 

HUN'TORP,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Weftphalia,  and 
county  of  Oldenburg :  nine  miles  north-eaft  of  Oldenburg. 

HUN'TRESS,  J.  A  woman  that  follows  the  chace. — 
Homer  reprefents  Diana  with  her  quiver  at  her  fhoulder ; 
but  at  the  fame  tinie  he  defcribes  her  as  a  huntrefs.  Broome. 
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Let  old  Arcadia  boaft  her  ample  plain, 

Th’  immortal  huntrefs ,  and  her  virgin  train  ; 

Nor  envy  Windfor.  Pope. 

HUNTS  BAY,  a  bay  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Jamaica.  Lat.  17.  52.  W.  Ion.  76.  49.  W.  Greenwich. 

HUNTS-UP',/!  [probably  derived  from  the  firft  words 
of  an  old  ballad,  The  Hunt  is  up.~\  The  name  of  a  tune: 

No  fooner  doth  the  earth  her  flow’ry  bo.fom  brave, 

At  fuch  time  as  the  year  brings  on  the  pleafant  lpring, 

But  hunts-up  to  the  morn  the  feather’d  fylvans  ring. 

Drayton. 

HUNTS'BURG,  a  townfliip  of  the  American  States,  in 
Franklin  county  in  Vermont,  fituated  on  the  Canada  line. 
HUNTS'MAN,y!  One  who  delights  in  the  chace: 

Such  game,  whilft  yet  the  world  was  new. 

The  mighty  Nimrod  did  purfue : 

What  kuntfman  of  our  feeble  race. 

Or  dogs,  dare  fuch  a  monfter  chafe  ?  Waller. 

The  fervant  wliofe  office  it  is  to  manage  the  chafe. — Apply 
this  moral  rather  to  the  huntfman,  that  managed  the  chafe, 
than  to  the  malter.  L'EJlrange. 

IIUNTS'MANSHIP,y;  The  qualifications  of  a  hunter: 
At  court  your  fellows  every  day, 

Give  the  art  of  rhiming,  huntjmdnjhip ,  or  play.  Donne. 

HUNTS'VILLE,  a  poft  town  of  the  American  States, 
in  North  Carolina  :  ten  miles  from  Bethania,  and  fixteen 
from  Rockford. 

HUN'YAD,  a  town  of  Tranfllvania,  on  a  fmall  river, 
which  runs  into  the  Maros :  fifty-four  miles  eaft-north-ealt 
of  Temefvar,  and  forty-four  fouth-weft  of  Hermenftadt. 
HUP'H AM,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

HUP'H  AMITE,  y.  A  defeendant  of  Hupham. 
HU'PY-LE-SEC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Somme,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diltrift 
of  Abbeville  :  two  leagues  fouth  of  Abbeville. 

HUR,  [Heb.  liberty.]  A  man’s  name. 

HU'RA,/  [the  Mexican  vernacular  name.]  In  botany, 
a  genus  of  the  clafs  monoecia,  order  monadelphia,  natural 
order  of  tricoccse,  (euphorbia;,  JuJf.)  The  generic  cha¬ 
racters  are — I.  Male  flowers.  Calyx:  ament  from  the  diva¬ 
rication  of  the  branches,  oblong,  drooping,  covered  with 
feffile  fpreading  florets,  feales  oblong.  Perianthium 
within  each  fcale  of  the  ament,  cylindric,  two-leaved, 
truncate,  very  fliort.  Corolla:  none.  Stamina:  filament 
cylindric,  a  little  longer  than  the  calyx,  peltate  at  the  tip, 
rigid,  below  the  tip  twice  or  thrice  verticelled  with  tu¬ 
bercles  ;  antherse  two,  immerfed  in  each  tubercle,  oval, 
bifid.  II.  Female  flower  in  the  fame  plant.  Calyx : 
Perianthium  one-leafed,  cylindric,  furrowed,  truncate, 
quite  entire,  clolely  furrounding  the  germ.  Corolla : 
none.  Piftillum  :  germ  rounaifh,  within  the  calyx;  ftyle 
cylindric  ;  long  ;  ftigma  large,  funnel-ffiaped,  plano-con¬ 
vex,  coloured,  twelve-cleft,  blunt,  equal.  Pericarpium : 
woody,  orbiculate,  or  globular-flatted,  torofe,  with  twelve 
furrows,  twelve-celled  ;  cells  diflilient,  crefcent-fhaped, 
with  an  elaftic  dagger- point  at  the  end  ;  feeds  folitary,  com- 
preffed,  fub-orbiculate,  large. — Ejjential  Charatter.  Male. 
Ament  imbricated  ;  perianthium  truncated;  corolla  none; 
filament  cylindrical,  peltate  at  the  tip,  lurrounded  by  very 
many  antherse  in  pairs.  Female.  Calyx  and  corolla  none; 
ftyle  funnel-form;  ftigma  twelve-cleft;  capfule  twelve- 
celled  ;  feed  one. 

I-Iura  crepitans,  or  fand-box  tree  :  a  Angle  fpecies. 
It  grows  naturally  in  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies,  whence 
it  has  been  introduced  into  the  Britifh  colonies  of 
America,  where  fome  of  the  plants  are  preferved  by 
wa y  of  curiofity.  It  rifes  with  a  loft  woody  Item  to  the 
height  of  twenty-four  feet,  dividing  into  many  branches, 
which  abound  with  a  milky  juice,  and  have  fears  on  their 
bark,  where  the  leaves  have  fallen  off.  The  branches  are 
garnillied  with  heart-fhaped  leaves;  thofe.  which  are  big- 
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geft  are  eleven  inches  long,  and  nine  inches  broad  in  the 
middle,  indented  on  their  edges,  having  a  prominent 
midrib,  with  feveral  tranfverfe  veins,  from  that  to  the 
(ides,  which  are  alternate ;  thefe  Hand  upon  long  ilender 
foot-ftalks.  The  male  flowers  come  out  from  between 
the  leaves,  upon  peduncles  which  are  three  inches  long  ; 
they  are  formed  into  a  clofe  fpike,  or  catkin,  forming  a 
column,  lying  over  each  other  like  the  fcales  of  filh. 

Browne  makes  this  tree  of  the  fame  genus  with  the 
Hippomane,  or  manchineel.  The  branches  are  divided 
alike  in  both  ;  and  the  leaves,  which  Hand  in  the  fame 
manner,  reflecting  a  little  backwards  from  the  direction 
of  the  foot-ftalks,  are  difpofed  pretty  thick  at  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  the  branches,  and  have  one  gland  only  on  each 
foot-ftalk ;  whereas  in  the  manchineel  there  are  two. 
This  is  full  of’ a  thick  tranfparent  juice,  that  of  milk,  both 
acrid  ;  and  the  flowers,  notwithftanding  they  differ  in 
fome  degree,  agree  in  the  formation  of  the  llyl'e  and  ftigma, 
as  well  as  in  the  difpofition  of  the  antherse  ;  though  the 
number  of  thefe  be  not  the  fame  in  both.  In  this,  the 
fruit  is  regularly  divided  into  cells:  in  that,  the  nut  or 
(hell  is  harder,  and  the  diviiions  not  fo  regular;  yet  they 
are  longitudinal,  adjoining,  in  a  number  proportioned  to 
the  diviiions  of  the  ftigma,  and  generally  both  regular 
and  many  in  the  younger  germs,  but  fome  abortive  as  the 
fruit  increafes. 

The  fruit  is  very  curious  in  its  ftrufture  ;  and  the  tree, 
when  it  grows  well,  is  very  fpreading  and  fliady.  It 
fometimes  calls  a  (hade  of  fixty  feet  diameter.  But  from 
the  quicknefs  of  its  vegetation,  its  parts  are  of  fo  loole  a 
texture,  that, a  loud  clap  of  thunder,  or  a  fudden  guft  of 
wind,  frequently  caufes  the  largeft  boughs  to  (hap  afunder. 
Nor  is  its  trunk  of  any  ufe>  except  for  fire-wood.  Lin¬ 
naeus  fays  that  the  wood  is  fit  for  joilts  and  fpars:  and 
that  the  juice,  when  it  gets  into  the  eyes,  brings  on  blind- 
nefs  after  the  eighth  day.  The  feeds,  according  to  Her¬ 
nandez,  when  roafted,  purge  both  upwards  and  down¬ 
wards.  Browne  tailed  one  of  them,  and  it  appeared  at 
firll  to  be  both  mild  and  pleafant ;  but  it  foon  began  to 
warm  and  feald  both  his  palate  and  throat;  which  in¬ 
duced  him  "to  look  upon  it  as  an  improper  purgative. 
This  tree  was  introduced  here  before  1733,  by  William 
Houftoun,  M.  D. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  -fliould  be  fown  early 
in  the  fpring,  in  pots  filled  with  light  rich  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners’  bark.  If  the  feeds 
are  freih,  the  plants  will  appear  in  about  five  or  fix  weeks 
after  the  feeds  are  fown.  As  the  plants  will  advance  very 
Fall,  where  due  care  is  taken  of  them,  they  fliould  have  a 
large  fhare  of  freih  air  admitted  to  them,  in  warm  weather, 
otherwife  they  will  draw  up  too  weak.  When  the  plants 
are  about  two  inches  high,  they  fliould  be  tranfplanted 
each  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  rich  earth, 
and  plunged  again  into  the  hot-bed  of  tanner’s  bark, 
being  careful  to  (hade  them  from  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
until  they  have  taken  new  root;  after  which  time  they 
muft  have  free  air  admitted  to  them,  by  xaifing  the  glafles 
in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon,  and  fliould  be 
frequently,  but  gently,  watered.  .When  the  plants  have 
filled  thefe  fmall  pots  with  their  roods,  they  mull  be 
fhak'en  out  of  them,  and  their  roots  trimmed,  and  then 
placed  in  larger  pots,  which  fliould  be  filled  with  the  like 
rich  earth,  and  plunged  again  into  the  hot-bed,  where 
they  fliou’ld  remain  tiil  Michaelmas*  provided  the  plants 
have  room,  without  touching  the  glades,  at  which  time 
they  muft  be  removed  into  the  bark-ftove,  and  plunged 
in  the  wavmeft  part  thereof :  during  the  winter  feafon 
they  mud  be  fparingly  watered,  for,  as  the  plants  have 
fucculent  ftalks,  much  moifture  will  rot  them;  they  muft 
alfo  be  kept  very  warm,  otherwife  they  will  not  live  in 
this  country.  In  ftpnmer  they  muft  have  a  large  (hare 
of  ffefti  air  in  warm  weather,  but  they  muft  not  he  re¬ 
moved  into  the  open  air,  for  they  are  too  tender  to  live 
abroad  in  the  warmed  part  of  the  year  in  this  country. 
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This  plant’  is  now  pretty  common  in  the  Englifh  gar¬ 
dens,  where  there  are  collections  of  tender  plants  p're- 
ferved,  (ome  of  which  are  grown  to  the  height  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet,  and  many  of  them  have  produced  flowers, 
but  there  has  not  been  any  of  their  fruit  produced  as  yet 
in  England.  As  thefe  plants  have  ‘ample  leaves,  'which 
are  of  a  beautiful  green  colour,  they  afford  an  agreeable 
variety  among  other  tender  exotic  plants  ift  the  (love; 
for  where  they  are  kept  warm,  and  duly  refrefhed  with 
water,  they  retain  their  leaves  all'  the  year  in  verdure. 
It  is  much  cultivated  in  Jamaica,  for  its  beauty,  and  the 
fine  (hade  it  yields.  It  loves  a  deep  rich  foil,  and  thrives 
bed  near  water. 

HUR'DAH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Candeifh 
country:  twelve  miles  fouth-fouth-eail  of  Hindia,  and 
(ixty-eight  fouth-eaft  of  Indore. 

HUR'DEN  /  [from  being  made  of  hurds,  or  coarfe 
flax.]  A  coarfe  kind  of  linen.  It  is  ufed  adjeBively,  as 
linen,  woollen ,  and  words  of  that  kind  very’ frequently  are, 
— It  is,  when  he  is  reaping,  making  hay,  or  when  he  is 
hedging  in  his  hurden  frock.  Shenftone. 

HUR'DLE,/  [hypbel,  Sax.]  A  texture  of  (licks  woven 
together  ;  a  crate  : 

The  fledge,  the  tumbril,  hurdles,  and  the  flail, 

Thefe  all  muft  be  prepar’d.  Dry  den. 

Grate  on  which  criminals  were  dragged  to  execution.— 
The  blackfmith  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  at 
Tyburn;  taking  pleafure,  upon  the  hurdle ,  to  think  that 
he  fliould  be  famous  in  after-times.  Bacon. 

HURDS,/  The  refufe  of  hemp  or  flax.  Ain  [worth. 

HURD'WAR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  country  of  Delhi,  on  the  Hitnmaleh,  near  the 
weft  coaft  of  the  Ganges,  on  the  borders  of  Thibet :  eighty- 
fix  miles  north  of  Delhi.  Lat.  29.  55.  N?  Ion.  78.  23.  E. 
Green’wich. 

HURE'  (Charles),  a  learned  and  eminent  French  divine, 
the  foil  of -a  labourer  at  Champigny-fur-Yone,  in  the 
diocefe  of  Sens,  where  he  was  born  in  1639.  As  he  early 
manifefted  a  llrong  inclination  for  learning,  he  was  fent 
by  the  archbifhop  of  Sens  to  the  college  des  Graflins  at 
Paris,  where  he  foon  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  proficiency  in  the  different  branchesol  literature, 
liis:  commendable  behaviour,  and  amiable  manners.  As 
foon  as  he  had  completed  his  academical  lludies,  he  was 
admitted  into  holy  orders,  and  appointed  one  of  the 
preachers  of  his  college.  Not  long  afterwards  he  was 
made  profeflor  of  belles-lettres  ;  of  which  office  he  dil- 
charged  the  duties  with  great  applaufe  for  five-and-twenty 
years,  till  he  was  made  principal  of  the  college  of  Bon- 
court,  where  he  died  in  1)17,  in  the  feventy-eiglith  year  of 
his  age.  He  publiihed,  1.  An  edition  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment,  in  Latin,  with  fliort  notes,  which  are  much  efteemed, 
1692,111  2  vols.  i2tno.  2.  Novum  Te/lamentum  regulis  illuf- 
tratum,  feu  Canones  facra  Scriptures  certa  Methodo  digejli, 
1696,  121110.  which  he  afterwards  abridged,  threw  into  a 
new  form,  and  publifhed  in  French,  under  the  title  of 
Grammaire  facrec,  ou  Regies  pour  entendre  le  Sens  litteral  de 
l: Ecriture  Sainte,  1707,  nmo,  3.  A  French  tranflation  of 
the  New  Teftament,  and  of  the  author’s  former  Latin 
notes  on  it,  with  confiderable  additions,  1702,  in  4  vols. 
i2ino.  4.  A  Diftionary  of  the  Bible,  1715,  in  2  vols. 
folio,  which  is  lefs  perfeft  and  comp  re  hen  five  th  m 
that  of  Calmer ;  aijd  fome  fliort  pieces  in  Latin  verfe. 
He  was  alfo  the  author,  in  part,  of  the  Explication  accom¬ 
panying  M.  de  Saci’s  Tranflation  of  the  New  Teftament  j 
and  of  a  Commentary  on  the  Catholic  Epntles  and  the 
Apocalypfe,  in  7  vols.  181110. 

HURF'WA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Skone:  ten  miles’ north-eaft  of  Lund.* 

HU'RIEL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Allier,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  di drift  of  Mont- 
lu9on  :  two  leagues  north-weft  of  Montlugon. 

To  HURL,  v.  a.  [from  huorlt,  to  throw  down,  Iflandic  -, 

or. 
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or,  recording  to  Skinner,  from  whirl.]  To  throw  with  vio¬ 
lence;  to  drive  impetuoufly. — If  he  thruft  him  of  hatred, 
or  hurl  at  him  hy  laying  of  wait.  Numb.  xxxv.  zo. 

Young  Phaeton, 

From  eaft  to  north  irregularly  hurl'd, 

'Firft  let  himlelf  0V1  fire,  and  then  the  world.  Dryden. 

To  utter  with  vehemence  ;  [ hurler ,  Fr.  to  make  a  howling 
or  hideous  noife.]  This  fenfe  is  not  in  ufe. 

Highly  they  rag'd  againft  the  Higheft, 

Hurling  defiance  towards  the  vaults  of  heaven.  Milton. 
To  play  at  a  kind  of  game. 

HURL,  /.  Tumult;  riot;  commotion. — He  in  the  fame 
hurl  murdering  fuch  as  he  thought  would  withftand  his 
defire,  was  chof'en  king.  Knolles. 

HURL'S  AT,/.'  Whirlbat.  Ainfwortk. 

HURL'ER,/  [from  hurl.\  One  that  plays  at  hurling. 
— The  hurlers  mult  hurl  man  to  man,  and  not  two  fet 
upon  one  man  at  once.  Carew. 

HUR'LEY,  a  townlhip  of  the  American  States,  in 
Ullter  county,  New  York,  containing  847  inhabitants  ;  of 
i  whom  11 6  are  electors.  It  is  fituated  on  Efopus  Kill, 
about  five  miles  from  the  weft  bank  of  Hudfon’s  river, 
and  one  hundred  north  of  New  York. 

HURL'ING,/  The  aft  of  throwing  with  violence  ;  a 
kind  of;  play. 

HURL' WIND,/  A  whirlwind  ;  a  violent  guft  : 

Like  fcattdr’d  down  by  howling  Eurus  blown, 

By  rapid  hurlwinds  from  his  manfion  thrown.  Sandy s. 

HUR'LY,  or  Hur'lyburly,/  [from  the  Fr.  hurlu- 
brelu,  inconfiderately.]  Tumult;  commotion;  buftle. — 
Methinks,  I  lee  this  hurly  on  foot.  Shakefpeare. 

Poor  difcontents, 

Which  gape  and  rub  the  elbow  at  the  news 
Of  hurlyburly  innovation.  Shakefpeare. 

HU'RON,  one  of  the  five  principal  lakes  in  North 
America.  It  lies  between  43.  30.  and  47.  30.  N.  lat. -and 
between  80.45.  and  84.  45.  W.  Ion.  and  is  reckoned  to 
be  upwards  of  1000  miles  in  circumference.  The  filh 
are  of  the  fame  kind  as  in  Lake  Superior,  ami  it  commu¬ 
nicates  with  that  lake,  through  the  ftraits  of  St.  Marie 
on  the  north-weft,  with  Michigan  on  the  weft,  and  with 
Erie  on  the  louth.  It  is  of  a  triangular  lhape,  and  on  the 
fouth-weft  part  is  Saguinum  or  Sagana  bay,  eighty  miles 
in  length,  and  about  eighteen  or  twenty  in  breadth;  the 
other  molt  remarkable  baj^  is  Thunder  Bay,  which  fee; 
alfo  fee  Manataulin  Island,  and  Michillimakkinack. 
On  the  banks  of  the  lake  are  found  amazing  quantities  of 
land-cherries.  The  land,  bordering  on  the  weftern  Ihore 
ol  the  lake  is  greatly  inferior  in  quality  to  that  on  lake 
Erie.  It  is  mixed  with  land  and 'final  1.  Itones,  and  is 
principally  covered  with  pines,  birch,  and  fome  oaks ; 
but  a  little  diitance  from  the  lake  the  foil  is  very  luxu¬ 
riant.  Twenty  years  ago,  part  of  the  Indian  nations,  cal¬ 
led  Chepaways  and  Ottawas,  who  inhabited  round  Sagui¬ 
num  bay,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  could  furnifh  two 
hundred  warriors  ;  and  thole  of  the  latter  nation,  who 
lived  on  the  eaft  fide  of  lake  Michigan,  twenty-one  miles 
from  Michillimakkinack,  could  furnifh  two  hundred 
warriors. 

HU'RON,  a  fmall  river  of  the  American  States,  on  the 
north- weft  territory,  which,  after  a  courle  of  thirty-eight 
miles,  Falls  into  Lake  St.  Clair  from  the  north-weft:  Gna- 
denhuetten  lies  on  this  river. — Alfo  the  name  of  another 
fmall  river  in  the  lame  territory,  wdiich  runs  north-eaft- 
ward  into  lake  Erie,  forty  miles  weftward  of  Cayahoga, 
and  fifteen  fouth-eaft  of  the  mouth  of  Sandulky  Lake. 

HUR'RICANE,  or  Hurrica'no,  f.  \Jiuracan ,  Span. 
ouragan,  Fr.  ]  A  violent  ftorm,  fuch  as  is  often  expe¬ 
rienced  in  the  weftern  hemifphere. — A  ftorm  or  hurricano, 
though  but  the  force  of  air,  makes  a  l.range  havock  where 
it  comes.  Burnet. 
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So,  where  our  wide  Numidian  waftes  extend, 

Sudden  th’  impetuous  hurricanes  delcend. 

Wheel  through  the  air,  in  circling  eddies  play, 

Tear  up  the  lands,  and  fweep  whole  plains  away.  Add  fen 

HUR'RIER,  /  One  that  hurries;  a  dilturber. — Mars, 
that  horrid  hurrier  of  men,,  Chapman. 

To  HUR'RY,  v.  n.  [hejtgian,  Sax.  to  plunder;  liurs  was 
like  wife  a  word  ufed.by  the  old  Germans  in  urging  their 
horfes  to  fipeed ;  but  feems  the  imperative  of  the  verb.] 
To  haften  ;  to  put  into  precipitation  or  confufion  ;•  to 
drive  confufedly. — A  man  has  not  time  to  liibdue  his 
palfions,  eftablilh  his  foul  in  virtue,  and  come  up  to  the 
perfection  of  his  nature,  before  he  is  hurried  off  the  Have. 
Addifon. 

Stay  thofe  fudden  gufts  of  palfion 
That  hurry  you  away.  Rowe. 

To  HUR'RY,  v.n.  To  move  on  with  precipitation: 

Did  you  but  know  what  joys  your  way  attend. 

You  would  not  hurry  to  your  journey’s  end.  Dryden. 

HUR'RY,/  Tumult;  precipitation;  commotion. — . 
Ambition  raifes  a  tumult  in  the  foul,  it  inflames  the  mind, 
and  puts  it  into  a  violent  hurry  of  thought.  Addifon. 

The  pavement  founds  with  trampling  feet, 

And  the  mixt  hurry  barricades  the  ftreet.  Gay. 

HUR'RY-SKUR'RY,  adv.  [a  word  formed  to  exprefs 
its  own  meaning.]  Wildly: 

Each  hole  and  cupboard  they  explore. 

Each  creek  and  cranny  of  his  chamber. 

Run  hurry-furry  round  the  floor, 

And  o’er  the  bed  and  teller  clamber.  -  Gray. 

HURST,  Hyrst,  or  Herst,  derived  from  the  Saxon 
hypft,  i.e.  a  wood,  or  grove  of  trees.  There  are  many 
places  in  Kent,  Suflex,  and  Hampftiire,  which  begin  and 
end  with  this  fyllable ;  and  the  reafon  may  be,  becaufe 
the  great  wood  called  Andrefwald  extended  through 
thofe  countries. 

HURST  CASTLE,  a  caftle  in  Hampftiire,  not  far  from 
the  town  of  Lymingtcn.  It  is  heated  on  the  extreme 
point  of  a  neck  of  land,  which  ftioots  into  the  lea  toward 
the  Ifle  of  Wight,  from  which  it  is  diftanttwo  miles.  In 
this  caftle  Charles  I.  was  confined  previously  to  his  being 
brought  to  trial.  It  is  believed  that  this  neck  of  land 
once  united  the  Ifle  of  Wight  to  this  part  of  Hampshire. 

To  HURT,  v.  a.  prefer.  I  hurt-,' part.  palf.  I  have  hurt: 
[hypr,  Sax.  wounded;  heurter,  Fr.  to  Itrike.]  To  mil- 
chief;  to  harm.— He.  that  overcometh  ftiall  not  be  hurt  of 
the  fecond  death.  Revelations. 

Virtue  may  be  alfail’d,  but  never  hurt-, 

Surpris’d  by  unjuft  force,  but  not  enthrall’d;  Milton. 

To  wound  ;  to  pain  by  fome  bodily  .harm  : 

It  breeds  contempt 

For  herds  to  iiften,  or  prefume  to  pry. 

When  the  hurt  lion  groans  within  his  den.  Dryden. 

To  damage  ;  to  impair. — See  thou  hurt  not  the  oil  and 
wine.  Revelation. 

HURT,/-  Harm  ;  mifehief.— I  have  flajn  a  man  to  my 
hurt.  Genefis. — Wound  or  bruife.— The  pains  of  fickneis 
and  hurts,  hunger,  thirft,  and  cold,  all  men  feel.  Locke. 

In  arms  and  fcience  ’ tis  the  fame. 

Our  rival’s  hurls  create  our  fame.  Prior. 

Injury;  wrong. — Why  fliould  damage  grow  to  the  hurt 
of  the  king.  Ezra. 

HURTA'DO  (Thomas),  a  celebrated  Spanilh  divine, 
native  of  Toledo,  who  entered  early  among  the  friar 
minorsj  and  became  a  regular  clerk  of  that  order.  He 
officiated  as  profelfor  of  philofophy  and  theology,,  at 
Rome,  at  Alcaia,  and  at  Salamanca,  with  great  reputation, 
and  died  in  1659.  He  was  the  author  of  1.  Syftems  of 
Ehiloiopiiy  and  Theology,  according  to  the  doftrine  of 
6  I  Thomas 
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Thomas  Aquinas.  2.  Refolutiomm  Orthodoxo-morulium ,  Lib. 

VI.  1653,  folio.  3.  De  con.orua  fujientatione  Eccle/iajhcorum. 

4.  Refolutionum  moralium  de  Refidentia  facra,  Lib.  X!l.  5.  Re- 
folutiones  de  unico  Martyrio,  written  in  opposition  to  t 
Jel’iut  Theophilus  Raynaud's  treatife  De  Martyrio  per  pcjl , 
HUR/TER,y;  One  that  does.  harm. 

HURT'FUL,  adj.  Mifchievous;  pernicious: 

The  hurtful  hazle  in  the  vineyard  (hun. 

Nor  plant  it  to  receive  the  Setting  fun.  Dryden. 

HURTTULLY,  adv.  Mifchievoufly  ;  pernicioufly. 
HURT'FULNESS,/  Mifchievoufnefs ;  pernicioufnefs. 

To  HUR'TLE,  v.n.  \_heurter,  Fr.  urtare,  Ital.]  To  clafli  j 
to  fkirmiffi ;  to  run  againft  any  thing;  to  joltle  ;  to  meet 
in  fiiock  and  encounter.  Hanmer. — The  noife  of  battle 
hurtled  in  the  air.  Shakefpcarc. 

To  HUR'TLE,  v.  a.  To  move  with  violence  or  impetu- 
ofity.  This  is  probably  the  original  of  hurl.  Obfolcte. 

His  harmful  club  he  ’gan  to  hurtle  high, 

And  threaten  battle  to  the  fairy  knight.  Fairy  Queen. 

HURT'LESS,  adj.  Innocent;  liarmlefs ;  innoxious; 
doing  no  harm : 

Unto  her  home  he  oft  would  go, 

Where  bold  and  hurtlefs  many  a  play  he  tries, 

Her  parents  liking  well  it  fnould  be  fo; 

For  fimple  goodnefs  ihined  in  his  eyes.  Sidney. 

Receiving  no  hurt. 

HURT 'LESSLY,  adv.  Without  harm. 
HURT'LESSNESS,  f.  Freedom  from  any  pernicious 
quality. 

KURT'LING,  /I  The  act  of  fkirmiffiing. 

HUS,  or  Hussu,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Moldavia,  the  fee  of  a  Greek  bilhop,  Situated 
on  the  Prutli.  Here  Peter  the  Great  made  peace  with  the 
Turks:  Seventy  miles  South- weft  of  Bender,  and  eighty  - 
feven  north -north-weft  of  Ifmael.  Lat.  46.  35.  N.  Ion.  46. 
20.  E.  Ferro. 

HUS'BAND,  f.  [, kofsband ,  Dan.  mafter,  from  houfe  and 
bonda.  Runic,  a  mafter.]  The  correlative  to  wife  ;  a  man 
married  to  a  woman  : 

Thy  hujband  is  thy  life,  thy  lord,  thy  keeper, 

Thy  head,  thy  Sovereign.  Shakefpeare. 

The  male  of  animals : 

Ev’n  though  a  Snowy  ram  thou  (halt  behold, 

Prefer  him  not  in  hafte,  for  hujband  to  thy  fold.  Dryden. 
An  ceconomift ;  a  man  that  knows  and  praftifes  the  me¬ 
thods  of  frugality  and  profit.  Its  Signification  is  always 
modified  by  Some  epithet  implying  bad  or  good. —  Ed¬ 
ward  I.  (howed  himielf  a  right  good,  hujband ;  owner  of  a 
lordffiip  ill-hulbanded.  Davies. — I  was  confidering  the 
fliortnefs  of  life,  and  what  ill  hujbands  we  are  of  fo  tender 
a  fortune.  Collier. — A  tiller  of  the  ground  ;  a  farmer: 

In  thofe  fields 

The  painful  hujband  plowing  up  his  ground. 

Shall  find  all  fret  with  ruft,  both  pikes  and  Ihields. 

Hakeioill. 

To  HUSSBAND,  v.  a.  To  Supply  with  a  .hufband  : 

If  you  Shall  prove 

This  ring  was  ever  her’s,  you  (hall  as  eafy 
Prove  that  I  hujbanded  her  bed  in  Florence, 

Where  yet  (he  never  was.  Shakefpeare. 

To  manage  with  frugality: 

If  thou  be  mafter-gunner,  Spend  not  all 
That  thou  can’ll  (peak  at  once  ;  but  hujband  it. 

And  give  men  turns  of  Speech.  Herbert. 

To  till;  to  cultivate  the  ground  with  proper  management. 
— A  farmer  cannot  hufband  his  ground,  if  he  fits  at  a  great 
rent.  Bacon. 
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HUS’BANDLESS,  adj.  Without  a  hufband  : 

A  widow,  hijbandlefs,  Subject  to  tears ; 

A  woman,  naturally  born  to  fears.  Shakefpeare. 

HUS'BANDLY,  adj.  Frugal,  thrifty: 

Bare  plots  full  of  galls,  if  you  plow  overthwart; 

And  compafs  it  then  is  a  hujbandly  part.  Tujfer. 

IIUS'BANDMAN,  f.  One  who  works  in  tilling  the 
ground. 

HUSBANDRY,  f  The  bufinefs  or  proleffion  of  a  far¬ 
mer ;  that  Scientific  and  copious  enlargement  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  nature,  which  comprehends  not  only  agricul¬ 
ture,  or  the  art  of  tilling  the  ground,  but  the  breed  and 
improvement  of  domeftic  cattle  ;  the  method  of  grazing, 
fattening,  foi  ing,  Suckling,  and  preparing  all  kinds  of  live 
stock  for  market;  of  increaling  their  number,  weight, 
and  growth,  for  the  food  and  fu  dentation  of  Society  ;.  and 
for  producing,  in  a  more  eminent  and  enlarged  degree, 
the  quantities  and  qualities  of  many  raoft  valuable  raw 
materials,  for  the  ufe,  encouragement,  and  extenfion,  of 
our  home-manufaftures. 

In  a  profeffion  of  Such  high  antiquity,  it  is  wonderful 
that  fo  little  improvement  has  been  made  ;  particularly 
when  we  relied  that  man  was  fo  early  -and  impreifively 
admonifhed  that  this  W'as  the  only  permanent  mode  on 
which  he  was  to  depend  for  bread,  and  the  Support  of 
human  life.  “  In  the  Sweat  of  thy  face  llialt  thou  eat 
bread;  for,  curfed  is  the  ground  for  fhy  fake;  thorns  and 
thiftles  fiiall  it  bring  forth  to  thee,  and  thou  fnalt  eat  the 
herb  of  the  field.”  Gen.  iii.  17,  &c.  Yet,  notwithltand- 
ing  this  original  curfe  upon  the  previous  Spontaneous  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  earth,  it  is  obfervable  that  where  the  induftry 
and  labour  of  man  have  been  employed  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  fertilization  of  the  Soil,  the  thorns  and  thiftles 
have  given  place  to  the  golden  grain,  and  plenty  has 
Smiled  around  their  dwellings. 

When  Such  have  been  the  natural  refults  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  when  the  earth  returns  an  hundred  fold  for  the  care 
and  attention  beftowed  upon  it,  to  what  can  we  attribute 
that  total  negleff  which  pervades  Several  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  with  refpeCl  to  any  thing  that  bears  the  fmalleft 
appearance  of  agriculture,  and,  by  a  total  inattention  to 
this  moft  important  avocation,  Subjecting  themfelves  to 
the  miferies  of  death,  peftilence,  and  famine  ?  It  is  la¬ 
mentable  to  collect,  from  the  accounts  of  the  moft  diftin- 
guilhed  and  accurate  travellers,  how  very  little  the  Sci¬ 
ence  of  hulbandry  is  purified,  even  in  Some  of  the  more 
civilized  parts  of  the  world.  In  England,  even  till  with¬ 
in  a  few  years  paft,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  met  with 
that  attention  and  regard  which  the  importance  of  the 
Subject  fo  juftly  merits  ;  but,  bn  the  contrary,  was  for  ages 
left  to  the  conduct  and  management  of  the  moft  obftinate 
and  ignorant  perfons ;  who,  ever  averfe  to  the  arfs  of 
improvement,  have  been  proverbially  difpofed  tofollow  but 
one  beaten  track,  in  the  purfuits  of  a  profeffion,  which, 
though  perhaps  the  moft  common,  is  nevertheless  found¬ 
ed  on  the  molt  difficult  department  of  human  knowledge. 

The  Romans  appear  to  have  confidered  a  knowledge  of 
agriculture  as  highly  becoming  the  moft  eminent  men 
amongft  them.  Cicero,  in  various  paffages  of  his  works, 
beftows  the  higheft  eulogiunis  on  the  purlfiit  of  it;  and  in 
his  opinion,  nothing  was  more  becoming  the  character  of 
a  patrician,  than  the  cultivation  and  management  of  land. 
The  Georgies  likewife  of  Virgil,  the  molt  beautiful  and 
deferiptive  poem  that  ever  was  written,  afford  ample  tes¬ 
timony  in  favour  of  the  high  eftimation  in  which  hus¬ 
bandry  was  defervedly  held  by  that  celebrated  and  dis¬ 
cerning  people. 

It  is. with  pleafure  w.e  remark,  that  the  gentlemen  of 
this  country  have  now  for  Some  years  turned  their  thoughts 
and  attention  to  this  healthful  and  profitable  employ¬ 
ment,  by  not  only  embarking  in  agricultural  purfuits 
themielves,  but  likewife  endeavouring  by  rewards  to  I10- 
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neft  labour  and  induftry,  as  well  as  to  mechanical  im¬ 
provements  in  the  implements  of  hufbandry,  to  ftimulate 
fuch  a  fpirit  of  general  knowledge  and  exertion  amongft 
all  claffes,  as  may  ultimately  be  productive  of  incalculable 
advantage. 

It  is  indeed  an  arduous  talk  to  alter  the  arrangement 
or  general  ceconomy  of  a  farm  with  profit  and  credit  to 
its  proprietor.  Neverthelefs,  a  man  who  has  at  his  heart 
the  permanent  good  of  the  ellate  which  he  polfelfes,  will 
look  forward,  and  concert  plans  for  its  future  improve¬ 
ment  and  fuperior  cultivation.  And,  as  a  farm  which  is- 
judicioufly  laid  out  into  compaft  inclofures  of  fuitable 
fizes,  is  always  more  productive  than  one  of  the  fame 
fize  and  intrinfic  value,  whofe  lands  lie  fcattered  and  in¬ 
termixed,  he  will  not  fail  to  fet  on  foot  a  plan  of  reform, 
which  requires  nothing  but  perfeverance  to  accomplilh. 

Yet,  notwithftanding  all  thefe  partial  and  numerous 
encouragements,  it  is  an  undeniable  fa  ft,  that  the  prefent 
improved  Hate  of  our  agriculture  is  not  capable  of  fur- 
nilhing  a  fupply  of  corn  equal  to  the  average  confump- 
tion  of  the  population  of  the  country,  whereby  the  ba¬ 
lance  of  this  important  article  of  commerce  is  for  ever 
againft  us.  Thus  we  are  dependent  upon  foreign  markets 
for  a  fufficiency  of  various  kinds  of  grain,  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  of  wheat,  to  enable  us  to  provide  with  certainty 
for  our  annual  confumption,  and  to  guard  againft  not 
only  a  fcarcity,  but  the  horrors  of  a  famine.  The  firft  of 
thefe  evils  was  feverely  felt  during  the  years  1799  and 
1800  ;  and  we  were  only  faved  from  a  total  deprivation  of 
bread,  by  a  foreign  fupply.  It  would  therefore  furely  be 
an  objeft  worthy  of  the  rnoft  ferious  attention  of  the  le- 
gillature,  to  adopt  fome  efficient  remedy  againft  a  recur¬ 
rence  of  this  formidable  evil.  And  when  we  confider  the 
immenfe  track  of  crown-lands  difperfed  throughout 
this  kingdom,  great  part  of  which  are  literally  producing 
nothing  but  “  thorns  and  thiftles,”  yet  capable  of  the 
higheft  ftate  of  cultivation,  we  cannot  but  lament  that  fo 
much  of  the  .richeft  natural  foil  of  this  happy,  ifland 
fhould  be  fuffered  thus  to  lie  wafte  and  barren  ;  and  that 
fuch  valuable  traCVs  as  would  produce  a  fufficiency  of 
bread  for  tens  of  thoufands  of  fouls,  by  the  induftry  and 
labour  of  the  farmer  alone,  fhould,  in  fuch  times  as  the 
prefent,  be  totally  loft  to  the  community  at  large. 

Of  the  FENCING  and  LAYING  OUT  a  FARM. 

Whatever  be  the  deftination  or  fituation  of  land  in¬ 
tended  for  the  purpofes  of  a  farm,  the  primary  objeCt 
fhould  be  to  fence  it  well  from  the  depredations  of  cattle, 
whether  expofed  to  them  from  commons  or  waftes,  from 
carelefs  neighbours,  or  even  from  the  breaking  of  one’s 
own  ftoc-k,  which  in  a  few  hours  might,  and  often  does, 
commit  more  mi  (chief  than  as  many  months  are  able  to 
repair.  For  this  reafon,  the  fences  againft  commons  and 
public  roads,  and  alfo  againft  an  adjoining  farm,  fhould 
confift  of  double  hedge  and  ditch,  planted  w  ith  fome. du¬ 
rable  and  well-growing  material,  which  w  ill  foon  be  able 
to  keep  itfelf  in  repair.  Thus,  in  good  rich  ftrong  land, 
hawthorn  or  quick  is  to  be  preferred,  which  is  confefled- 
ly  the  beft  and  moll  durable  of  all  live  fences  ;  and  next 
to  the  hawthorn,  black  thorn  or  flow;  and  next  to  that 
crab-tree.  But,  in  foils  where  the  hawthorn  will  not  grow 
kind,  birch  or  withy  might  be  fubftituted.  .  Birch,  on  dry 
iandy  foils,  is  found  to  anfwer  extremely  well ;  and  will 
even  grow  on  double  banks  in  the  moft  barren  land,  and 
maintain  a  much  fuperior  fence  to  furze  or  w'hin,  which 
is  generally  planted  as  a  fence  in  fuch  poor  foils,  often 
from  a  miftaken  notion  that  nothing  better  will  grow. 
In  foils  of  a  wet  and  clayey  nature,  withy  or  willow  will 
moft  rapidly  make  a  durable  live  fence  ;  and,  if  kept  while 
young  from  the  browzing  of  cattle,  will  foon  gain  fuffi- 
cient  ftrength  to  oppofe  itleif  to  all  obftacles.  For  thefe 
double  hedges,  the  belt  width  for  the  embankment  is  from 
three  to  four  feet  at  the  bale,  and  to  be  carried  four  feet 
high,  with  a  dike  or  ditch  on  either  fide  ;  three,  feet 
deep,  and  two.  leet  wide,  on  the  outfide,  and  of  half  thole 
dimeniions  on  the  infide.  In  putting  up  thefe  enibaftk- 
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ments,  it  fhould  ever  be  remembered  not  to  carry  the  turf 
too  upright,  but  to  let  the  bank  lean  or  level  inwards, 
like  the  embankments  of  a  fortification.  Thus  they  will 
maintain  themfelves  not  only  againft  the  depredations  of 
cattle,  but  againft  the  ravages  of  ftorms  and  tempeftuous 
weather,  in  all  feafons  of  the  year. 

In  forming  the  fences  of  the  interior  fields  or  inclofures, 
fingle  hedges,  with  a  dike  on  one  fide,  are  futficient.. 
But  in  laying  out  thefe  inclofures,  more  particularly  if  for 
a  (beep -farm,  reference  mult  be  had  to  the  openings  or 
gate-places,  which  are  to  lead  not  only  to  the  farm-yard, 
but  with  convenience  and  facility  to  the.  commons  and 
fheep-walks,  where  the  cattle  are  to  be  depaftured.  This 
will  prove  a  matter  of  importance  the  year  round,  both 
when  the  grounds  are  cropped,  and  when  only  in  lay  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  flock.  With  regard  to  the  lize 
or  dimenfions  of  the  fields  to  be  laid  out,  it  is  fufficiently 
obvious  that  fuch  inclofures  as  are  intended  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  grafs,  ought  to  be  fmaller  than  thofe  in  which 
grain  is  moftly  to  be  cultivated.  On  the  lighter  forts  of 
Tandy  or  gravelly  foils,  too,  the  diviiions  fhould  be  fmall' 
in  proportion  to  their  drynefs,  and  the  particular  kinds 
of  crops  which  can  be  railed  and  cultivated  molt  com¬ 
monly,  and  to  the  greateft  advantage,  upon  them.  And 
the  inclofures  near  Iheep-downs,  where  there  is  consider¬ 
able  elevation,  fhould  have  a  reduction  of  their  extent 
proportioned  to  their  height,  and  the  drynefs  of  the 
grounds;  the  thicknefs  of  the  hedges  being  iikewife  re¬ 
gulated  by  the  fame  circumftances.  It  has,  however, 
been  aflerted,  that  the  grafs  will  begin  to  burn,  and  the 
grain  to  fuffer  firft,  in  a  dry  fummSr,  in  fmall  inclofures, 
and  particularly  near  the  hedges ;  but  this  is  a  vulgar  er¬ 
ror,  as  the  caufe  of  burning  arifes  wholly  from  the  arid 
nature  of  the  foil,  or  from  fome  unfavourable  afpedl  or 
wind  to  which  that  particular  part  is  expofed.  Where 
the  fields  or  divifions  are  large,  and  the  foil  moift,  great 
care  muft  be  taken  in  making  proper  drains  to  fupply  the 
want  of  ditches,  which  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe  when 
properly  formed.  The  frequency  of  full-grown  hedges, 
high  ditch-banks,  and  trees,  has  confiderable  e fleet  in 
preventing  fuch  lands  from  becoming  too  dry,  for  the 
fuccefsful  growth  of  different  crops.  But  the  hedges 
fhould  be  kept  clofely  cut  or  dipt,  the  trees  trimmed,  and 
every  poflible  method  taken  to  promote  the  free  admif- 
fion  of  the  fun  and  air. 

It  is  evident  that  fuch  fields  as  are  intended  for  paf- 
tures,  if  made  fecure  by  judicious  fencing,  provided  they 
be  properly  drained,  and  a  due  circulation  of  air  preferved, 
the  better  they  will  fatten  whatever  cattle  are  kept  in 
them  ;  but  in  grounds  where  crops  are  to  be  grown 
in  lucceflion,  except  in  elevated  and  expofed  fkuations, 
the  fize  of  the  inclofures  fhould  be  larger,  and  the  fences 
lefs  calculated  for  the  purpofes  of  fhelter,  as  the  free  and 
equable  admiffion  of  air  has  great  power  in  rendering  the 
growth  of  ali 'crops  both  healthy  and  vigorous;  under 
other  circumftances,  they  muft  be  expofed ;  befides,  the 
health  of  mankind,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  would, 
in  many  cafes,  be  confiderably  benefited  by  the  adoption 
of  fuch  a  fyftem  of  inclofure. 

Fences  are  of  different  kinds,  and  conftituted  of  dif¬ 
ferent  materials,  according  to  the  Situations  and  the  par¬ 
ticular  circumftances  under  which  they  are  made.  It 
.muft  be  obvious,  from  the  nature  of  thefe  different  fences, 
that  fome  kinds  of  them,  from  being  formed  perhaps  of 
an  improper  .material,  muft,  from  the  very  period  of  be¬ 
ing  completed,  be  conftantly  getting  out  of  repair,  or  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  a  ftate  of  decay;  while  others,  as  being  com- 
pofed  of  vigorous  living  plants,  where  properly  managed, 
will  be  advancing  to  a  ftate  of  greater  improvement  .and 
advantage.  The  beft  and  rnoft  advantageous  method  of 
renewing  an  old  hedge  for  the  farmer,  particularly  where 
it  can  be  protected  from  cattle,  is  that  of  heading  the 
whole  down  at  a  proper  feafon,  to  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  ground  or  bank.  By  this  means,  in  two  or  three 
.years  an  aftonilliing  quantity  of  young  wood  is  produced, 
fo  as  to  form  a  hedge  that  is  almoft  impeiietrable. 
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The  fences  now  chiefly  creeled  to  farms,  under  dif¬ 
ferent  cifcumftances  and  fituations,  are  the  following : 

Hedge  and  Bank. — This  confifts  of  a  hedge  planted 
upon  the  plain  ground,  with  a  bank  or  mound  of  earth 
railed  behind  it  by  way  of  proteftion.  The  bank,  in 
forne  inltances,  is  faced  with  fod  on  both  lides,  Hoping 
gradually  towards  the  top;  while  in  others  it  is  only 
faced  on  one  fide,  which  is  nearly  perpendicular,  and  has 
a  gradual  Hope  on  the  other,  fimilar  to  the  bank  made 
with  the  earth  taken  out  -of  an  ordinary  ditch.  The 
hedge  is  frequently  planted  at  the  bottom  of  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  fide  that  is  faced  with  fod;  but  in  many  cafes 
it  is  planted  on  the  other  fide,  near  the  bottom  of  the 
Hoping  bank  of  earth.  And  this  is  certainly  the  belt 
fituation  for  the  hedge;  for  if  the  earth  with  which  the 
bank  is  made  has  been  taken,  as  it  generally  is,  from  the 
fide  that  is  faced  with  fod,  this  fencing  will  form  a  kind 
of  funk  fence,  the  bottom  of  which  will  be  conliderabiy 
below  the  common  furface:  of  courfe,  any  hedge  planted 
in  fuch  a  fitqation  will  not  only  be  put  into  the  worft  of 
the  foil,  but  wiil  at  the  fame  time  be  in  danger  of  pe- 
rilhing  from  the  moifture  lodging  there,  and  chilling  the 
roots;  whereas,  when  it  is  planted  on  the  other  fide, . 
near  the  bottom  of  the  (lope,  the  plants  have  the  belt  of 
the  foil  to  llrike  into,  and  are  in  a  great  meafure  fecured 
again  id:  the  bad  effects  of  ftagnant  water.  It  may  be  re¬ 
marked  too,  that  in  bleak  fituations,  where  hedges  cah- 
not  be  fuccefsfully  reared  without  Ihelter,  the  bank  of 
earth  is  a  good  contrivance,  as  it  fcreens  the, young  plants 
from  the  weather,  till  they  acquire  a  degree  of  itrength 
Tufficient  to  enable  them  to  refill  the  rigour  of  the  climate, 
which  'molt  plants  are  able  to  do  when  they  reach  a 
certain  age  and  ftrertgth.  In  fuch  cafes  thefe  earthen 
mounds  are  often  effentialto  the  prefervation  of  good 
hedges,  eipecialiy  of  white-thorn. 

Hedge  in  face  of  Bank.— -This  differ^  from  the 
former  principally,  in  having  the  hedge  in  the  front  of 
the  bank  conliderabiy  above  the  common  furface,  in- 
ftead  of  having  it  at  the  bottom,  as  above  defcribed. 
The  work  is  executed  in  the  following  manner:  The 
bank,  faced  with  fod  on  one  fide,  and  having  a  gradual 
Hope  on  the  other,  is  raifed  to  the  height  of  two  feet ; 
the  top  is  then  levelled,  and  covered  with  two  inches  Of 
good  earth,  above  which’ the  plants  are  laid  horizontally, 
with  their  tops  projecting  about  a  couple  of  inches  over 
the  edge  of  the  bank ;  the  roots  are  afterwards  covered 
with  the  fame  mould,  and  the  bank  raifed  to  the  intended 
height.  This  fence,  however,  is  inferior  to  that  already 
defcribed,  as  the  hedge-plants,  by  being  railed  fo  much 
above  the  common  furface,  are  liable-  to  great  injury,  not 
only  front  the  bank  decaying  and  mouldering  down,  and 
by  that  means  depriving  them  of  nourilhment  at  the 
roots,  but  alfo  from  the  effects  of  frolt,  drought,  &c.  In 
many  infta'nees,  neverthelefs,  it  is  very  ufeful,  efpecially 
in  the  inclolmg  of  wet  lands,  where  hedges  would  not 
thrive'  if  placed  upon  the  common  furface  ;  but  in  fuch 
cafes  great  advantage  would  afife  front  placing  the  hedge- 
plants  about  eight  or  ten  inches  back  from  the  front, 
fimilarto  what  is  done  in  the  common  ditches ;  and,  planted 
in  this  way,  there  is  iefs  rifle  of  the  bank  mouldering 
down,  Thefe  hedge  and  bank  fences  are  often  met  with 
by  the  fides  of  highways,  in  fituations  where  tiie  ground 
has  a  Hidden  declivity  towards  the  road.  In  thefe  cafes 
it  is  common  to  cut  down  the  face  of  the  bank,  m  a 
Hoping  direction,  to  within  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  of 
the  bottom,  where  a  bed  is  made  of  about  two  feet  in 
breadth,  covered  with  good  earth  broken  very  final  1 ;  upon 
this  the  plants  are  laid,  with  their  extremities. about  nine 
inches  from  the  front;  the  roots  are  then  covered  with 
eight  or  nine  inches  of  good  mould ;  the  bed  below  with 
the  projection,  in  this  cafe,  J’erves  the  fame  purpofe  as  the 
fcarcement  of  the  common  ditch,  and  affords  complete 
•room  for  cleaning,  and  drawing  up  the  earth  to  the  roots 
of  the  hedge-plants.  In  the  confttuition  of  this  fence  it 
is  effential  to  give  t  he  face  of  the  bank  fuch  a  Hope,  as  to 
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prevent  the  earth  from  tumbling  down  ;  for  if  this  is  ne¬ 
glected,  it  will  be  continually  failing  in  large  maifes  after 
every  frolt,  or  fall  of  fnow  or  rain. 

Mound,  or  Devonshire  Fence. — This  confifts  of  an 
earthen  mound,  feven  feet  wide  at  bottom,  five  feet  in 
height,  and  four  feet  broad  at  top,  being  moft’ly  car.ied 
up  between  two  fod-banks,  and  upon  the  middle  of  which 
a  row  of  quick  is  planted,  and  on  each  fide,  at  two  feet 
diftance,  a  row  of  withy  ltakes,  of  about  an  inch  in  dia¬ 
meter  each,  and  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  long, 
are  fttick  in,  Hoping  a  little  outwards;  thefe  ftakes  foon 
take  root,  and  form  a  kind  of  live  fence  for  the  preferva¬ 
tion  of  the  quick  in  the  middle.  Different 'forts  of  fide- 
plants  however  may  be  proper  in  forming  fences  of  this 
nature  in  different  foils  and  fituations.  In  poor  thin  foils, 
in  bleak  and  expofed  diffrifts,  furze  is  often  found  to  af¬ 
ford  a  good  protection,  as  well  as  a  coiifiderabie  Ihelter. 
But  ill  this  cafe  the  fides  Ihould  be  kept  pruned,  fo  as  to 
prefent  a  clofe  firm  face  above  the  top  of  the  bank.  In  fimi- 
lar  expofed  high  tracks  of  land,  the  beech  and  Sycamore  are 
likewife  found  beneficial  in  railing  fences.  But,  in  lower 
more  favourable  expofures  for  the  growth  of  hedge-wood, 
the  hazel,  Oak,  and  alh,  may  be  hadrecourfe  to  for  this  pur¬ 
pofe.  The  fallow  is  alfo  a  fort  of  wood  that  often  grows 
well  oiathe  more  high  and  dry  afpefts,  and  may  be  ufeful 
as  a  fence-wood  in  fuch  places. 

Hedge  and  dead  Hedge. — This  fence  confifts  of  a 
row  of  quick,  or  other  hedge-plants,  fet  either  upon  the 
plain  furface,  or  in  the  face  of  a  ditch  or  bank,  having  a 
dead  hedge  to  protect  them.  This  dead  hedge  anfwers  a 
double  purpofe,  namely,  that  of  protecting  the  young 
plants  froih  the. injuries  they  may  receive  from' cattle,  or 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather ;  and  at  the  lame  time 
forming  a  terhperary  inclofure,  which  lafts  till  the  hedge 
isgfowh  up.  Where  deal  hedges  are  made  of  ptoper  ma¬ 
terials,  fuch  as  the  cuttings  of  thorn,  &c.  and  are  well  let 
into  the  ground,  they  ah  fiver  the  purpofe  very  completely, 
and  Ihould  always  be  ufed  for  the  protection  of  young 
hedges,  where  the  materials  can  be  obtained. 

Where  land  is  much  expofed  to  the  fea-air,  it  is  found 
extremely  difficult  to  raife  quick-fences  upon  it,  as  this 
air,  probably  from  the  fuperabundant  quantity  of  muri¬ 
atic  acid  which  it  conveys,  and  which  is  readily  feparated 
from  it,  on  account  of  its  loofe  Hate  of  combination,  is 
highly  deltruCtive  to  the  white  thorn,  and  feverai  other 
plants  employed  in  the  making  of  fences-  The  bell  mode 
in  fuch  fituations  is  probably  that  of  planting  beech,  as 
it  feems,  in  a  great  meafure,  proof-  againft  the  injurious 
operation  of  this  kind  of  air.  The  bank  on  which  it  is 
to  be  planted,  Ihould  be-  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  and  four 
or  five  in  width  at  the  top;  on  which  the  young  beech- 
plants  are  to  be  put  in^-in  two  or  three  rows,  at  about  the 
diltance  of  a  foot  from  each  other,  and  fufficiently  thick 
in  the  rows.  In  moll  cafes  no  ditch  is  made  ;  but  in  fome 
.  ir.ilances  the  banks,  or  mounds,  are  prevented  from  crum¬ 
bling  down  either  by  a  low  Hone  wall,  or  lome  other  fui't- 
able  guard  at  the  bale.  The  growth  of  thefe  plants  is  ra¬ 
pid  ;  they  therefore  foon  form,  not  merely  an  excellent  and 
beautiful  fence,  but  one  that  is  highly  advantageous  both 
in  refpect  to  the  Ihelter  which  it  affords,  from  the  leaves 
being  retained  'to  a  late  period,  and  the  annual  profit  that 
may  be  derived  from  it;  as,  when  at  maturity,  one  of  the 
rows  may  be  alternately  cut  and  converted  to  various 
ufes,  and  the  others  plafiied  or  trimmed,  fo  as  to  yield 
much  wood  for  fuel  or  other  purpofes. 

In  planting  hedges  of  willow  or  withy  and  other  aqua¬ 
tic  plants,  the' ground  fiiould  always  be  made  as  mellow 
sand  friable  as  polfible,  and  the  Ihoots  to  be  employed  of 
two  or  thi'ee  years’  growth,  and  frelh  cut  off  at 'the  time 
of  ufing  them.  They  are  then  to'  be  put  into  a  narrow 
ridge  of  ground,  prepared  for  them  at  the  difiance  of 
eight  or  ten  inches  from  each  other,  the  tops  being  bent 
different  wavs,  and  plaited  firmly  together  fo  as  to  make 
a  fence.  The  grey  willow  is  probably  the  beff  kind  for 
this  purpofe. 
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The  heft  fecurity  for  all  hedges  or  fences,  is  a  deep  and 
wide  ditch.  Thele  are  conftru<5ted  with  different  inten¬ 
tions,  being  fometimes  formed  only  as  a  part  of  a  fence, 
or  as  a  drain,  while  at  others  the)'  ferve  equally  the  pur- 
pofes  of  drainage  and  inclolure.  In  forming  ditches,  re¬ 
gard  is  neceffary  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  Toils,  and  the 
nature  of  their  drainage,  in  order  that  they  may  be  dug 
in  a  fuitable  manner  in  relpefl  to  depth,  and  the  direc¬ 
tion  moft  convenient  for  conveying-  away  the  water :  much 
mifchief  being  frequently  occafioned  by  its  remaining 
ilagnant.  When  ditches  are  made  only  for  the  purpole 
of  fences,  they  ihould  be  fufficiently  wide  to  prevent 
animals  from  getting-  over  them,  and  be  more  than 
■ufual  Hoped  in  the  banks,  that  cattle  may  not  lb  readily 
poach  them  in.  Ditches  of-this  fort  ought  to  be  more  fre¬ 
quently  cleaned  out,  and  have  their  Tides  well  pared  down, 
than  is  the  general  cultom  among  farthers.  Where  hedges 
are  made,  the  ditches,  as  has  been  fhown,  are  either  lingle 
or  double;  the  latter  is  more  fuitable  where  much  water 
is  to  taken  oft  from  the  adjoining  land  ;  and,  in  cafes 
where  the  earth  is  well  thrown  up  in  the  middle,  a  tole¬ 
rable  temporary  fence  may  be  formed. 

Should  there  occur,  in  any  part  of  the  farm  thus  to  be 
laid  out,  either  arable  land  or  meadow  affliffed  with 
weeping  fprings  or  bogs,  recourfe  mull:  immediately  be 
had  to  draining;  than  which  nothing  can  prove  more  be¬ 
neficial  to  the  eftate  of  the  landlord,  or  more  advantage¬ 
ous  to  the  crops  of  the  tenant.  For  the  lateft  and  moll: 
approved  methods  of  draining,  with  the  new  draining- 
plough,  and  other  modern  implements  for  laying-  wet  land 
dry,  fee  the  article  Draining,  vol.  vi.  p.  53-63. 

When  the  farm  is  thus  far  completed  in  its  practical 
arrangement,  the  next  confideration  is  its  gates~~and  faft- 
enings  5  for  it  is  a  deplorable  thing,  in  windy  and  ltormy 
weather,  to  fee  gates,  as  we  too  frequently  do,  blowing  and 
Twinging  all  day  long,  and  beating  themlelves  to  pieces 
againft  their  polls,  only  for  want  of  proper  faftenings,  and 
of  care  in  keeping  them  Unit.  A  very  ufeful  form  for  a 
gate  is  defcribed  by  Mr.  Robertfon,  in  his  Survey  of  the 
County  of  Perth.  “  The  back  of  the  gate  itfelf,”  fays  he, 
“  (independent  of  the  poll  on  which  it  hangs),  has  a  pro¬ 
jection  of  three  inches  in  the  timber  on  the  fore  fide,  ril¬ 
ing  nine  inches  from  the  foot  of  the  moveable  part.  On 
this  projeftion  relts  the  back  end  of  the  diagonal  bar, 
which  points  upwards  to  the  fore  part  of  the  gate, 
and  reaches  about  four  feet  and  a  half  in  that  direction. 
This  diagonal  bar  is  of  fuch  a  thicknefs,  that  every  one 
of  the  horizontal  bars  pals  through  it,  nicely  mortifed, 
except  the  loweft  and  the  highelt.  About  fix  or  ten 
inches  from  the  termination  of  the  diagonal  bar  above, 
there  is  a  perpendicular  one  fixed  in  the  two  outlide  ones 
above  and  below,  and  of.  fuch  a  thicknefs  as  to  admit  all 
the  reft  to  pafs  through  it,  mortifed  as  they  are  in  the 
diagonal  bar."”  The  reft  of  the  gate  is'made  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way,  and  may  be  of  any  length.  See  a  plan  of  this 
gate  in  the  Hulbandry  Plate  I.  fig.  1.  Thefe  gates  alfo 
admit  of  being  made  double,  having  more  than  one  per¬ 
pendicular  bar.  The  excellence  of  this  conftruftion  is, 
tiiat  all  the  horizontal  bars,  except  the  higheft  and  loweft, 
reft,  not  on  the  polls  only,  but  likewife  on  the  diagonal 
and  perpendicular  bars  ;  and  that  the  diagonal  bar  itfelf 
refts  on  the  projection  of  lolid  wood  at  the  foot  of  the 
back  poft;  fo  that  it  is  impoffible  the  joints  can  Hart  or 
the  gate  come  afunder,  until  the  timber  rot  5  or  that  the 
gate  itfelf  can  fall  forward,  unlefs  the  pivot,  on  which  it 
moves,  or  the  pillar, on  which  it  hangs,  be  faulty.  It  is 
far  fuperior  to  any  gate  whofe  diagonal  bar  is  fixed  only 
by  nails  to  the  horizontal  ones.  See  this  correftly  repre- 
fented  in  the  Engraving  at  fig.  2. 

A  gate  which  partakes  of  lome  ornament,  as  well  as  of 
confiderable  utility,  has  been  recently  invented  by  Mr. 
Waiftell,  of  High  Holborn,  London,  and  which  we  have 
feen  erefted  in  many  lituations,  with  a  very  pleafing  ef¬ 
fect.  “The  various  methods  ufed,  (fays  Mr.  Waiftell,)  in 
bracing  common  gates  for  fields,  prove  that  not  one  of 
Vol.  X.  No.  67*. 


them  is  greatly  fupsrior  to  the  reft  ;  for,  if  it  were,  that 
method  would  have  been  generally  adopted.  Moft  gates 
are  loaded  with  fuperfluous  timber  in  fome  of  their  parts, 
whence  they  are. frequently  broken  by  their  own  weight, 
aided  by  the  concuilion  of  the  bead  againft  the  falling- 
poll  ;  and  this,  long  before  any  part  of  the  wood  has  be¬ 
gun  to  decay.  Gates  made  according  to  the  plan  here 
laid  down  poffeis  greater  ftrength,  are  very  light,  and  of 
eafy  and  iimple  conftrutHon  ;  and,  although  uniformity  of 
appearance  be  not  eifential  in  a  common  gate,  yet  it  is 
worth  having  when  it  can  he  obtained,  as  in  this  gate, 
■without  additional  expence.  Its  ftrength  confills  in  there 
being  at  four  dillant  points,  between  the  head  and  the 
heel,  two  bars  and  a  brace  croffing  each  other ;  whence 
it  muft  be  found  proportionably  more  durable.”  This 
gate  is  correCtlv  reprefented  in  the  Engraving  at  fig.  3, 
It  was  dellgned  for  the  approach  to  a  country  relidence  ; 
but,  for  common  purpofes,  the  wicket  on  one  hand,  and 
the  Ihort  length  of  rails  on  the  other,  may  be  omitted. 

The  head  and  heel  of  the  gate  may  be  of  oak,  and  the 
bars  and  braces  of  fir.  Narrow  and  thick  bars,  when 
braeed,  as  in  this  deiign,  are  llronger  than  broad  and  thin 
ones,  containing  the  feme  quantity  of  timber,  and  they 
alfo  oppole  a  lei’s  furface  to  the  wind.  The  two  points 
in  the  heel  of  the  gate,  to  which  the  thimbles  are  fatt¬ 
ened,  may  be  confidered  as  firm  or  fixed  points.  From 
thefe  points,  two  braces  proceed  in  the  middle  of  the 
bottom  and  top  bars,  and,  being  there  l’ecured,  become 
fixed  points.  The  gate  is  thus  doubly  braced,  viz.  from 
the  top  of  the  heel  to  the  top  of  the  head  ;  and  from  the 
bottom  of  the  heel  to  the  bottom  of  the  head.  On  each 
fide  of  the  gate  are  two  braces,  and  thofe  parallel  to 
each  other.  The  brace  proceeding  from  the  bottom  of 
the  heel  of  the  gate,  and  that  which  is  parallel  to  it,  as 
alfo  the  bottom  bar,  are  all  ftrained  in  the  way  of  com- 
preffion,  and  the  brace  proceeding  from  the  top  of  the 
heel,  and  the  other  brace  which  is  parallel  to  it,  and  alfo 
the  top  bar,  are  all  ftrained  in  the  way  of  extenfion.  The 
ftrains  in  this  gate  being  none  of  them  tranfverfe,  but  all 
longitudinal,  it  would  fupport  a  vaft  weight  at  its  head, 
without  having  its  form  altered.  The  braces  all  ferve 
the  double  purpole  of  keeping  the  gate  in  its  true  form, 
and  of  Ihortening  the  bearings  of  the  bars,  and  llrength- 
ening  them.  Few  gates  have  lei’s  timber  in  their  braces  ; 
and  perhaps  in  no  other  way  can  a  gate  be  fo  firmly 
braced  with  fo  finall  a  quantity  of  timber. 

If,  in  fome  cafes,  a  ftrong  top-bar  be  wanted  to  refill 
the  preffure  of  heavy  cattle,  a  bar  or  board,  about  fix 
inches  broad  and  one  inch  thick,  may  be  laid  with  its 
broad  fide  upon  the  top  bar,  and  fixed  thereto  by  mean* 
of  the  ends  of  the  braces  in  the  middle,  and  by  the  heel 
and  head  of  the  gate  at  the  two  ends  of  it.  This  board 
will,  in  this  pofition,  refill  exaCtly  the  fame  preffure  as 
a  thick  top  bar,  three  inches  broad  by  four  inches  deep, 
although  it  contain  no  more  than  half  the  timber. 

When  gates  are  hung  to  open  one  way  only,  their  heels 
and  heads  generally  reft  againft  the  hanging  and  falling 
polts  ;  but  when  they  are  hung  according  to  this  deiign, 
gates  may  be  made  about  one  foot  Ihorter  for  the  fame 
opening,  and  conlequently  they  muft  be  lighter,  llronger, 
and  lefs  expenlive.  According  to  the  eftablilhed  princi¬ 
ple  of  hanging  gates,  when  the  two  hooks  in  the  hanging- 
poll  are  placed  in  the  lame  perpendicular  line,  a  gate, 
like  a  door,  will  reft  in  any  direction  in  which  it  may  be 
placed.  But,  in  order  that  a  gate  may  fliut  itfelf  when 
thrown  open,  the  hooks  are  not  placed  exadtly  perpendi¬ 
cular;  the  upper  hook  declining  a  little  towards  the  fall¬ 
ing-poll,  or  a  few  feet  beyond  it.  In  whatever  direction  ' 
that  hook  declines  the  fartheft,  in  the  fame  direction  will 
the  gate  reft,  if  unobftructed  ;  and  its  head  cannot  then 
link  any  lower.  If  the  head  be  made  to  deferibe  half  a 
circle,  it  will  thus  have  attained  its  utmoft  elevation,  and 
will  be  equally  inclined  to  defeend  either  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left. 

The  following  method  of  fixing  the  hooks  and  thim- 
6  K  bles. 
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bles,  will  be  found  to  anfwer  well  for  a  gate  that  is  in¬ 
tended  to  open  only  one  way.  Suppofing  the  face  of  the 
hanging-poll  to  be  let  perpendicular,  and  tl^e  upper  hook 
driven  in  near  its  inner  angle,  and  that  the  lower  hook 
mull  be  four  feet  and  a  halt  below  it  ;  fufpend  a  plumb- 
line  from  the  upper  hook,  and  at  four  feet  and  a  half 
mark  the  poft ;  then,  at  one  inch  and  a  half  farther  from  the 
gateway  than  this  mark,  drive  in  the  lower  hook  ;  this 
hook  mull  projeft  about  half  an  inch  farther  from  the 
face  of  the  poll  than  the  upper  hook.  A  gate  thus  hung 
will,  when  thrown  open  nearly  to  the  line  of  its  highelt 
elevation,  return  to  the  falling-poll  with  a  velocity  fufii- 
cient  to  refill  a  moderately-llrong  wind.  This  velocity 
will  be  either  increafed  or  diminilhed,  accordingly  as  the 
upper  hook  declines  more  or  lei's  from  a  pofition  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  lower  hook.  .In  order  to  adapt  the  thim¬ 
bles  to  thefe  hooks,  as  the  lower  hook  is  one  inch  and  a 
half  farther  from  the  gateway  than  the  upper  hook,  the 
lower  thimble  mull  have  its  eye  an  inch  and  a  half  farther . 
from  the  heel  of  the  gate  than  the  eye  of  the  upper  thim¬ 
ble,  in  order  that  the  bars  of 'the  gate  may  be  in  a  hori¬ 
zontal  pofition  when  it  is  Ihut.  And,  as  the  upper  hook 
projects  half  an  inch  lei's ‘from  the  hanging-poll  than  the 
lower  hook,  the  upper  thimble  lhould  be  fixed  half  an 
inch  nearer  the,  farther  fide  of  the  heel  of  the  gate  than 
the  lower  thimble,  in  order  that  the  gate  may  be  in  a 
perpendicular  pofitidn  when  Ihut.  If  the  thimbles  have 
il raps  embracing  the  heel  of  the  gate,  and  proceeding  a 
few  inches  alongeach  fide  of  the  bottom  and  top  bars,  and 
if  they  are  fixed  to  the  heel  bars  and  braces,  by  means  of 
iron  pins,  and  ferew-nuts,  great  firmnefs  will  be  given  to 
the  gate  at  thole  two  points,  which  are  thole  that  iuffer 
the  greatell  {trains. — For  this  improved  gate  Mr.  Waittell 
received  the  public  thanks  of  the  Society  for  the  Encou¬ 
ragement  of  Arts  and  Manufactures^ 

But  the  mofl  fcientific  mode  of  hanging  and  Tecuring 
a  very  ftrong  and  ufeful  gate,  is  prefented  to  us  by 
Thomas  N.  Parker,  efq.  A  plan  of  this  gate  is  delineated 
in  the  Engraving. at  fig.  4-  in  which  the  top  rail  is  fup- 
ported  by ^a  long-diagonal  lacing  let  into  the'  heel  of  the 
gate  with  a  ftrong  biitment,  and  fecured  from  warping  by 
the  two  upright  lacings  ;  the  upper  thimble  being  attach-^ 
ed  to,  or  ‘forming  a  part  of,  a  long  bar  or  ftrap  of  iron  of 
the  fame  length  as  the  gate.,  is  fattened  at  the  one  end  by 
a  flout  (houl dering,  ami  at  the  other  by  a  ferew-nut,  and 
the.  whole  is  put  together  with  icrews :  by  this  plan  the 
gate  is  riot  likely  to  fink  at  the  head,  neither  is  the  top 
rail  weakened  with  mortifes,  but  greatly  llrengthened  by 
the  iron  flrap. 

Mr.  Parker  then  proceeds  to  the  nicety  of  hanging  his 
gates:  On  the  principles  here  laid  down,  fays  Mr.  Par¬ 
ker,  a  gate  is  confidered  as  a  lever  of  the  fecond  kind; 
and,  when  fufpended  by  hooks  or  pivots  precifely  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  each  other,  it  vvill.be  at  reft  wherever  it  may 
be  placed  ;  but,  by  the  fmalleft  variation  of  the  hooks 
from  their  perpendicular  pofition  (provided  it  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  overcome  the  fnCliou),  a  gate  will  acquire  one  de¬ 
terminate  line  of  reft,  and  an  oppofition-line  of  equili¬ 
brium  ;  and  confequently,  from  any  part  of  a  circle  which 
a  gate  fo  fufpended  may  be  made  to  deferibe,  it  mull  have 
a  cohftant  tendency  to  fall  to  that  line  of  reft. 

When  a  gate  is  in  its  line  of  reft,  or  oppofite  line  of 
.equilibrium,  the  hooks  and  the  centre  of  the  gate’s  gra¬ 
vitation  will  be  in  one  and  the  fame  vertical  plane  ;  and, 
when  the  hooks  are  perpendicular  to  each  other,  it  can 
admit  of  no  doubt  that  they  muft  be  in  the  fame  vertical 
plane  with  the  centre  of  the  gate’s  gravitation,  becaufe 
they  will  be  fo  with  any  third  given  point  whatsoever. 

The  requisite  velocity  for  the  fall  of  a  gate  which  opens 
but  one  way,  is  obtained  by  an  extra  length  of  the  lower 
thimble,  or,  more  properly,  by  the  horizontal  diflance  of 
two  perpendicular  lines,  one  falling  from  the  centre  of 
each  of  the  hooks  or  pivots  upon  which  a  gate  is  fui'pend- 
eft;  and  the  proportion  is  not  to  be  determined  fo  much 
by  the  length  and  weight  of  the  ggte,  as  from  the  diflance 


of  two  hinges  from  each  other;  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  muft  alfo  be  added  to  the  extra  length  of  the  lower 
thimble  for  what  is  loft  in  the  hanging  of  the  gate,  exclu- 
five  of  the  perpendicular  difference  of  the  two  pivots. 
The  velocity  given  to  the  gate^  fall  by  the  extra  length 
of  the  lower  thimble,  is  calculated  for  fuch  hinges  as  are 
rounded  off  and  well-finilhed ;  it  being  now  ascertained. 
“  that  the  fmalleft  furface  will  have  the  leall  friflion.” 
See  Mr.  Vince’s  Experiments  “  On  the  Motion  of  Bodies 
a  lie  tiled  by  Friftion,”  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixxv. 

A  gate  nine  feet  long  fliould  rife  at  the  head  in  open¬ 
ing  about  fix  inches,  by  which  it  will  acquire  a  lufficient- 
tendency  to  fall  to  its  line  of  reft;  and,  fuppoling  the 
hinges  to  be  forty  inches  afunder,  it  follows,  that  as  the 
length  of  the  gate  is  to  the  difference  between  the  height 
of  the  head  of  the  gate  when  in  its  natural  line  of  reft, 
and  the  height  of  the  head  of  the  gate  at  its-greatefl  ele¬ 
vation,  or  oppofite  line  of  equilibrium,  fo  will  be  the  dif- 
tance  of  the  two  hooks  to  double  the  clear  extra  length 
of  the  lower  thimble;  that  is,  reducing  it  to  inches,  as 
108  :  6  :  :  40  :  2-^ :  therefore,  this  extra  length  of  the 
lower  thimble  fliould  be  igg-,  including  the  rfe  allowed 
for  what  is  loft  in  the  hanging.  From  this  proportion 
may  be  deduced  any  other  ;  for  example  :  if  the  diflance 
of  the  two  hinges  were  30  inches,  then  the  extra  length 
of  the  lower  thimble  would  be  i^Wj  hecaule  as  40  : 

: ;  3°  :  ^f,  and  if  +  t32  1  fuppofing  a  gate  to  be  a 

right-angled  parallelogram,  or  equivalent  thereto  as  far  as 
regards  its  upright  fulpenfiori.  See  fig.  5. 

A  gate,  being  thus  hung,  will  not  fall  with  an  uniform¬ 
ly-accelerated  motion,  as  might  be  imagined,  but  with  a 
velocity  fomewhat  increafed  towards  the  middle  part  of 
its  femi-circular  coufife,  and  retarded  again  in  approach¬ 
ing  its  line  of  reft,  coinciding  with  a  proportionate  rife  of 
the  head  of  the  gate ;  one-half  of  which  rife,  or  three  inches, 
it  attained  in  the  firft  half,  orgo0,  of  the  gate’s  femi-circu¬ 
lar  motion  from  its  line  of  reft,  and  the  other  half  or  three 
inches  is  added  in  completing  the  lupplementary  arc  of 
900,  but  fubjefl  to  certain  variations  in  the  intermediate 
parts  of  the  gate’s  motion,  viz.  as  the  verfed  fine  of  the 
angle  formed  by  the  gate  with  its  line  of  reft  is  to  the 
length  of  the  gate  which  is  made  radius,  fo  will  be  the  cor- 
refponding  rife  of  the  head  of  the  gate  to  three  inches,  at 
any  given  angle  within  the  quadrant  :  and  the  rife  of  the 
head  of  the  gate  afterwards  will  be,  as  the  co-Jine  of  any 
given  angle  formed  by  the ’gate  with  its  line  of  equili¬ 
brium,  is  to  the  length  of  the  gate  or  radius,  fo  will  be 
the  correfponding  rile  of  the  head  of  the  gate  to  the  re¬ 
maining  three  inches.  And  by  calculation  it  appears,  that 
the  -rife  of  the  head  of  the  gate  will  be  as  follows  in  each 
220  '30'  or  -|th  part  of  its  femi-circular  motion  from  the 
line  of  reft  to  the  line  of  equilibrium  : 


1  the  ill 

it  will  rife 

5^-  of  an  ii 

2d 
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ditto 
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ditto 

ditto 

I 
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ditto  • 

ditto 

1-2- 
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5th 

ditto 

ditto 
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1  1  2 
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ditto 

I 

7  th 

ditto 

ditto 

7 

8  th 

ditto 

ditto 

-12 
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1800  w: 

ill  give  the  rife 

of  6  inches. 

Fig.  6,reprelents  the  horizontal  feclionof  two  gate-polls, 
with  black  fpots  where  the  hooks. ought  to  be  placed,  the 
fal  ling-poll  meeting  the  gate  at  ^tli  of  the  lemi-circle  or  220 
'30:  Ihort  of  its  line  of  relt,  the  better  to  refill  the  effects  of 
wind  ;  the  upper  thimble  being  placed  about  half  an  inch 
nearer  to  the  hanging-poft,  and  the  upper  hook  propor- 
tionably  lliorter  than  the  lower  one,  the  gate. will  be  upright 
when  fattened,  notwithftanding  it  be  fo  much  .Ihort  of  its 
line  of  relt.  Half  an  iijch  may  be  afeertained  to  be  the  pro¬ 
per  allowance  for  the  above  purpofe,  thus  :  take  a  com¬ 
mon  horizontal  diltance  of  two  perpendicular  lines,  one 
falling  from  each  of- the  hooks  1  y^tns  inch,,  to  which  I 
have  an  angle  of  220  30'  given,  and  a  right  angle  parallel 
1  -  to 
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to  the  infertion  of  the  upper  thimble  into  the  heel  of  the 
gate  is  affirmed  of  courfe  ;  upon  thefe  data  I  complete  the 
triangle,  and  find  that  the  given  line  being  -j-fths  of  an 
inch,  the  line  determining  the  new  pofition  or  the  upper 
thimble  mult  be  -j%,  and  the  diagonal  line,  or  line  fub- 
tending  the  right  angle,  will  be  -j--|  ;  thereby  adding  -jV  of 
an  inch  to  the  horizontal  diflance  of  two  perpendicular 
lines,  one  falling  from  each  of  the  hooks,  which  is  not 
material,  as  many  of  my  readers  would  be  difpofed  to  fa- 
crifice  a  little  more  wear  and  tear  of  their  gates  to  in- 
creafe  the  velocity  of  a  gate’s  fall,  and  in  fome  meafure 
provide  againlt  high  winds. 

At  fig.  6,  a  fliort  poll  is  reprefented  to  prevent  the  gate 
opening  beyond  the  ^th  part  of  the  femi-circle  lhort  of 
the  line  of  equilibrium,  which  may  be  placed  ftill  further 
within  that  line,  as  convenient ;  for  if  a  gate’s  line  of 
faftening  be  as  ufual,  at  right  angles  to  the  road,  the  gate 
need  hot  open. wider  than  from  220  30'  to  450  beyond  the 
quarter-circle,  for  any  occaiion.  A  left-handed  gate  will 
admit  of  the  fame  explanation,  by  only  reverfing  the  form 
of  the  hinges. 

The  above  obfervations  apply  alfo  to  a  fwing-gate,  as 
fliown  at  fig.  11,  and  the  lower  hinge  is  more  particularly 
reprefented  at  fig.  12;  in  the  one  part  of  which  two  hooks 
and  an  open  groove  are  feen,  and  the  other  is  placed  dia¬ 
gonally  to  fliow  an  iron  peg,  made  to  fit  into  the  groove,' 
whereby  the  objection  of  a  fwing-gate  being  eafiiy  taken 
off  the  lower  hinge,  when  two  centres  are  tiled  there,  is 
done  away. 

Fig.  7,  reprefents  a  pair  of  hinges  by  two  black  fpots, 
in  order  to  fhow,  that  a  hammer,  applied  in  any  direction 
of  the  lines  drawn  through  one  of  the  hooks,  will  have 
the  contrary  effefl  of  a  blow  given  to  the  other  hook  in 
the  fame  direction,  as  is  marked  by  dotted  lines,  upon  the 
principle  with  which  we  fet  out ;  that  the  two  centres  of 
a  gate’s  fufpenfion,  and  the  centre  of  the  lame  gate’s  gra¬ 
vitation,  when  in  its  natural  line  of  relt,  will  beTound  to 
.be  in  the  fame  vertical  plane. 

Fig.  8,  reprefents  the  lower  hook  and  thimble  and 
walher  for  a  gate  to  open  one  way  ;  the  hook  being  fur- 
nilhed  with  a  key-hole  and  cotter,  which  for  a  fwing-gate 
fhould  be  attached. to  the  other  or  upper  hook.  The  up¬ 
per  thimble  for  a  common  gate  is  made  with  a  ftrap  to 
.pafs  through  the  heel,  and  fallen  to  the  top  rail  of  a  gate 
viith  fcrews  and  a  ftaple  in  the  ufual  manner. 

Fig.  9,  is  a  catch  adapted  for  the  peg-latch  and  guard, 
as  Ihown  at  fig.  10;  but,  when  ufed  with  the  jointed  latch 
reprefented  on  a  reduced  fcale  in  the  gate  at  fig.  4,  it 
lhould  have  a  button  or  liud  in  the  place  of  the  ring. 

Fig.  13,  reprefents  the  double  catch  for  a  fwing-gate  j 
and  the  latch  in  the  gate  at  fig.  4,  is  equally  well  calcu¬ 
lated  for  a  fwing-gate,  as  for  a  gate  to  open  one  way  only.. 

Fig.  14,  is  a  hal'p  with  a  peg  attached  to  itlelf;  the  peg 
palfes  through  the  lower  hole  to  fallen  with  a  ltaple,  and 
moves  freely  in  the  upper  hole  ;  but  a  hud  prevents  the 
peg  being  drawn  quite  out,  or  feparated  from  the  hafp. 

The  faftenings  for  gates  which  are  here  recommended, 
are  very  readily  opened  either  on  foot  or  on  horfeback, 
particularly  with  the  jointed  latches  ;  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  is  barely  pohible  for  cattle  to  open  them  ;  for  pri¬ 
vate  fields,  where  there  are  neither  roads  .nor  paths,  it 
cannot  be  very  material  what  kinds  of  gates  or  iron-work 
may  be  adopted,  fo  that  a  good  fence  isfecuretl  ;  never- 
thelefs,  in  regard  to  road-gates,  any  means  of  counteract¬ 
ing  the  carelefihefs  of  paffengers  becomes  very  deferving 
of  attention. — We  deem  this  the  bell  and  melt  convenient 
of  all  the  gates  for  general  life.  Oak  is  the  befc  of  all 
timber  for  gates ;  but,  as  it  is  very  dear,  we  lhould,  on  the 
fcore  of  durability,  advife  that  they  be  painted  over  with 
fome'  cheap  pigment. 

With  regard  to  the  old  arid  long-coiiteffed  queftion, 

“  Whether  large  or  fmall  farms  are  moll  advantageous  to 
the  community,  the  experience  of  modern  times  has  com¬ 
pletely  decided  in  favour, of  the  former.  It  has  been 
very  properly  luggelled,  that  if  the  introduction  of  im¬ 


provements  in  cultivation,  and  the  breeds  of  the  different 
fpecies  of  live  Hock,  are  objects  of  importance  to  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of,  the  kingdom  a's  individuals,  large  farms  mult 
be  conlidered  by  them  as  beneficial.  As  individuals,  alio, 
they  mull  experience  other  advantages  from  large  farms. 
The  extent  of  capital  employed  in  flocking  and  cultivat¬ 
ing  thefe  farms,  infures  a  regular  and  conliant  fupply  of 
the  neceffimes  of  life  in  a  double  or  triple  proportion  to 
what  could  be  done  by  the  fame  land  being  divided  be¬ 
tween  feveral  poor  farmers.  It  is  from  large  farms  that 
the  towns  are  principally  fupplied  with  the  great  articles 
of  grain,  fat  cattle,  and  Iheep  of  the  bell  quality.  And 
as  large  farins  are  generally  kept  in  the  highelt  Hate  of 
cultivation  of  which  the  lands  are  .fufceptible,  and  ma¬ 
naged  with  the  fewell  number  of  hands,  the.  greafeft 
quantity  of  produce  that  can  be  fpared  from  the  like  ex¬ 
tent, of  land  necaffarily  goes  to  market.  To  the  occupiers 
of  large  farms  it  is  alfo  chiefly  owing  that  the  fupply  of 
the  towns  in  thefe  indilpenfable  articles  is.l’o  regularly 
maintained.  If  thefe  farmers  could  not  afford  to  keep 
their  grain  and  fat  cattle  on  hand,  till  rhofe  of  the  poorer 
tenants  were  difpofed  or  and  coniumed,  the  markets  would 
either  be  over-ltocked  at  particular  leafons,  and  entirely 
empty  in  others' ;  or,  what  is  equally  bad,  the  articles 
would  get  into  the  hands  of  a  few  dealers,  who,  by  mu¬ 
tual  content,  might  raife  the  price  to  any  extent  they 
pleafed,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  community. 

The  ingenious  author  of  the  corrected  “Report  of  the 
County  of  Chelter,”  conte'nds  for  the  fuperior  advantage 
of  large  farms  on  the  following  grounds.  “Twenty  or 
thirty  acres  of  land  cannot,  (lays  he,)  in  the  nature  of 
things,  furnifh  full  employment  to  a  farmer  ;  nor  is  the' 
profit  which  they  afford  by  any  means  adequate  to  the 
comfortable  fubfiflenceof  a  family  5  a  man,  therefore,  who 
enters  upon  a  farm  of  this ’defeription,  mull  either  have 
fome  other  occupation,  to  which  he  direfts  a  great  lliare 
of  his  attention,  or  mull  unavoidably  be  lubjefled  to  po¬ 
verty,  and  all  its  concomitant  dillrels.  In  either  of  thefe 
cafes,  the  difpofition  of  the  land  cannot  but  be  regarded 
as  unfavourable  to  the  general  intereffs  of  agriculture;  in 
the  former,  farming  being  made  an  objeft  of  lecondary 
confideration,  and  frequently  being  very  imperfe<5lly  un- 
derllqod,  the  cultivation  of  the  land  is  feldom  carried  to 
its  practicable  length,  and,  confequently,  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion  of  produce  is  virtually  loll  to  the  community:  in 
the  latter  cafe,  the  evils  refulting  from  a  farm  of  this  de¬ 
feription  are  llill  more  decided  in  their  nature  ;  fince  it 
will  be  generally  admitted,  that  no  fpecies  of  occupation 
can  be  beneficial  in  its  conlequences  to  the-  country  at 
large,  which  is  not  fo  to  the  individual  immediately  con¬ 
cerned  in  it.  The  fame  reafoning  wiii  apply  equally  to 
farms  of  forty  or  fifty  acres  ;  .wherever  the  extent  of  land 
is  not  fufficient  to  furnifh  full  employment  to  the  farmer, 
and  a  comfortable  fubfiflence  to  his  family,  a  certain  por¬ 
tion  of  perfonal  exertion  mult1  neceffarily  be  loll,  and  the 
confequences  mull  be  unfavourable,  whether  confidered 
individually,  or  in  a  national  point  of  view. 

“  Another  ferious  objection  to  fmall  farms  may  be 
grounded  on  the  difficulties  they  oppofe  to  general  im¬ 
provements  in  agriculture.  A  farmer,  entering  upon 
thirty  or  forty  acres,  very  frequently  .with  a  high  rent, 
and  little  or  no  capital,  cannot  be  expeCted  to  make  any 
material  improvement  on  his  land,  or  to  attempt  experi¬ 
ments'  in  cultivation,  which  are  probably  -expenfive  in 
the  firlt  inftance,  and  uncertain  in  the  refults  they  may 
afford.  Ail  that  he  can  do  is  to  purfue'  the  old  beaten, 
track;  to  force  out  of  the  ground  the  payment  of  hi^  rent, 
and  a  bare  fubfiftence' for  his  family;  and  fortunate  may 
he  eheem  himfelf  if  he  fucceeds  fo  far  as  to  do  this,  On 
the  other  hand,  the  man  who  farms  a  confiderable  extent 
of  land,  can  purfue  with  vigour  any  new  modes  of  agri¬ 
culture  that  appear  likfely  to  be  'attended  with  beneficial 
effects  ;  the  pofiefiion  of  a  competent  capital  enables  him 
to  undertake,  and  put  into  execution,  any  improvements 
of  which  his  farm  is  fufceptible,  till  by  thefe  means  his 
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'la  riels  are  brought  to  the  higheft  State  of  fertility.  The 
'(opportunity  which  is  afforded  him,  of  making  one  de¬ 
partment  of  his  farming-economy  fubfervient  to  another, 
is  an  additional  advantage  which  the  farmer  on  a  Small 
•Scale  cannot  carry  into  effect  to  any  great  extent.  Tire 
latter  too  mult  neceffarily  expend  on  his  land  a  quantity 
of  capital  greater  in  proportion  than  is  required  in  a  farm 
of  more  considerable  fize  ;  he  mult  have  his  cart  and 
horles,  his  plough  and  his  harrow,  and  every  other  agri¬ 
cultural  implement,  as  well  as  his  neighbour,  though  he 
lus  only  thirty  acres,  and  his  neighbour  eighty  or  a  hun¬ 
dred.  Reverting  then  to  the  well-eftabliShed,  and,  indeed, 
(elf-evident  axiom  in  political  economy,  that  capital  is 
molt  advantageously  employed,  when,  with  a  given  quan¬ 
tity,  the  largelt  proportion  of  produce  is  the  refult ;  it 
teems  fcarcely  to  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  large  farms  are, 
in  this  point  of  view,  greatly  more  beneficial  to  the  na¬ 
tion  at  large,  than  thole  of  final!  extent  only. 

“The  principal  objections  to  large  farms  are  (he  fays) 
founded  on  the  tendency,  which,  as  already  noticed,  it  is 
afferted,  they  have  to  diminifh  the  population  of  the 
country,  and  to  inc reale  the  price  of  provifions.  It  is 
o.bvious,  however,  that  both  thefe  objections  cannot  Hand 
their  ground  at  the  fame  time.  If  the  population  of  the 
country  be  dintinifhed,  while  the  produce  of  the  ground 
is  increafed,  or  even  while  it  remains  the  fame  in  point  of 
quantity,  it  is  clear  that  no  increafe  in  the  price  of  pro¬ 
vifions  can  take  place ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  na¬ 
tural  to  expect  a  very  confiderable  reduction  in  this  re- 
SpeCl.  As  theie  objections  againft  large  farms  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  urged  individually,  it  is  proper  that  a  diftinCt 
anl’wer  Ihould  be  given  to  each  of  them.  With  refpect 
to  its  influence  on  population,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  confolidation  of  feveral  fmall  farms  into  one  of  larger 
extent  might  have  the  immediate  effeCt  of  throwing  a 
number  of  individuals  out  of  employ;  many  of  whom, 
from  the  inadequate  demand  for  labour  of  other  kinds  in 
the  country,  would  be  neceffitated  to  have  recourle  to 
emigration.  But  this  effect  could  be  of  only  temporary 
duration.  If,  in  confequence  of  the  diminifhed  number 
and  increafed  fize  of  farms  the  improvements  in  agricul¬ 
ture  became  more  extended,  and  its  general  ftate  more 
flourishing,  it  can  fcarcely  be  doubted  but  that  the  ulti¬ 
mate  effect  in  this  change  in  the  difpofition  of  the  land 
tnuft  be  favourable  to  the  population'  as  well  as  to  the 
profperity  of  the  country.  The  immediate  effects  of  the 
adoption  of  improved  modes  of  cultivation,  and  of  the 
increafed  quantity  of  produce  from  a  given  proportion  of 
capital,  mult  be  a  diminution  in  the  price  of  provifions. 
As  a  necelfary  confequence  of  this,  the  price  of  labour 
muftlikewife  be  diininilhed;  or,  to  fpeak  in  more  general 
terms,  an  increafed  value  would  be  given  to  the  circulat¬ 
ing  medium:  acircumftance  highly  favourable  to  a  coun¬ 
try;  as  it  regards  its  commercial  and  manufacturing  con¬ 
nections  with  other  nations.  The  equalizing  nature  of 
commerce  would,  indeed,  in  procefs  of  time,  reftore  this 
value  to  its  accuttomed  level ;  but  the  impulfe  which  had 
been  given,  meanwhile,  to  induftry  of  every  kind,  could 
not  fail  to  inlure  internal  profperity,  and  confequently, 
an  increafe  of  population  to  the  country.  If  this  reafon- 
ing  be  accurate,  there  appears,  fays  the  writer,  no  grounds 
for  doubting,  that  the  enlargement  of  farms  would  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  effential  benefit  to  the  real  interefts  of  the  na¬ 
tion;  a  trifling  diminution  in  population  might,  perhaps, 
indeed  be  the  immediate  refult  of  the  meafure  in  queltion  ; 
but  that  the  ultimate  confequences  of  its  operations  would 
be  injurious  in  this  refpect  does  not  appear  probable. 

“  The  objection  which  has  been  urged  againft  large 
farms,  as  tending  to  enhance  the  prices  of  provifion,  feems 
equally  void  of  validity.  The  grounds  of  this  objection 
are,  that,  by  the  enlargement  of  farms,  the  competition 
which  exifts  between  fmall  farmers  would  be  in  a  great 
ineafure  loft,  and  a  fpirit  of  monopoly  introduced  in  its 
itgad.  In  anfwer  to  this,  it  may  be  fufficient  to  alk  the 
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fimple  queltion,  Why  may  not  this  competition,  efleemed 
lb  advantageous  to  the  country,  take  place  among  farmers 
who  hold  two,  three,  or  four,  hundred  acres  of  land,  as 
well  as  among  thofe  who  hold  thirty  or  forty  ?  That  this 
is  contrary  to  experience  the  writer  can  by  no  means  al¬ 
low.  Wherever  monopoly  lias  been  the  immediate  caufe 
of  an  unufual  high  price  of  corn,  or  other  neceflafies  cf 
life,  it  muft,  he  conceives,  have  been  praCtiled  on  a  much 
larger  fcale  than  could  be  done  by  any  combination  of 
farmers  in  the  country.  In  fact,  a  very  flight  confidera- 
tion  muft  prove  the  futility  of  any  objections  to  large 
farms  relied  on  thefe  grounds.  Supposing,  for  the  lake 
of  argument,  that  the  farmers  in  one  county  or  diftriCl 
Should  combine  to  keep  their  flocks  out  of  the  market, 
and  thus  to  raife  the  price  of  provifions,  is  it  at  all  con¬ 
fident  with  probability  to  fuppole  that  the  farmers  in  the 
neighbouring  dillriCts  would  favour  this  fcheme,  by  re¬ 
taining  their  individual  Stocks  ;  on  the  contrary,  is  it  not 
more  likely  that  they  would  immediately  come  forward 
to  Supply  the  deficiency  in  the  market,  and  thus  coun¬ 
teract  the  designs  of  their  more  avaricious  neighbours  ? 
Indeed,  it  appears  a  point  fo  clear,  that  the  fame  compe¬ 
tition  of  interefts  muft  exift  among  large  as  well  as  among 
fmall  farmers,  that  the  writer  apprehends  no  conciufion 
can  be  deduced  from  this  circumftance  which  will  not 
apply  with  equal  force  to  both  cafes.  If  then  this  compe¬ 
tition  renders  provifions  cheaper  where  the  farms  are  fmall, 
will  it  not  have  precisely  the  fame  effeCl  where  they  are 
of  large  extent?  And  does  it  not  appear  highly  probable, 
that  a  very  confiderable  diminution  of  the  price  of  provi¬ 
sions  would  be  the  confequence  of  the  general  enlarge¬ 
ments  of  farms  in  the  kingdom  ?  This,  as  was  ftated  be¬ 
fore,  muft,  in  the  natural  courfe  of  things,  be  the  imme¬ 
diate  effeCl  of  improved  modes  of  cultivation,  and  of  an 
increafed  quantity  of  produce  from  a  certain  given  ex¬ 
pence  of  capital.”  The  writer  does  not  contend  for  an 
indefinite  extension  of  the  fize  of  farms  to  an  unreafon- 
.  able  extent ;  but  thinks  they  Should  conSift  of  three  or  four 
hundred  acres,  as  fuperior  in  point  of  advantage  to  thole 
of  other  Sizes. 

Of  the  L IV E  STOCK. 

The  firft  objeCt  of  the  young  farmer  when  he  com¬ 
mences  the  bunnefs,  is  to  provide  himfelf  with  a  team  op 
teams  of  horfes,  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
concern  iii  which  he  is  about  to  embark.  In  the  choice 
of  thefe  he  will  be  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  foil 
they  will  have  to  be  employed  upon,  as  well  as  their  def- 
tination  to  other  labour.  Should  the  -arable  land  confill 
of  clayey,  or  other  adhefive,  deep,  and  heavy,  foil,  the 
horfes  intended  for  the  purpofe  of  conftantly  labouring 
upon  it,  will  require  to  be  heavier  and  ftronger  than  luch 
as  will  have  to  work  only  on  light,  loamy,  iandy,  or  gra¬ 
velly,  foils.  And  again,  where  the  arable  land  lies  for" the 
greater  part  flat  and  level,  it  will  not  require  fo  much 
Strength  as  where  it  lies  fideling,  and  is  frequently  inter¬ 
rupted  and  broken  by  Sharp  hills  and  ridges.  Here  the 
talk  is  much  more  fevere  for  the  horfes,  which  muil  either 
do  lefs  work  in  a  day,  or  poffefs  Strength  fuSiicient  to  fup- 
port  without  fatigue  the  ufual  hours  of  labour.  Oil  this 
ShbjeCl,  therefore,  the  farmer  will  contemplate  with  pre¬ 
vious  deliberation,  and  then  make  his  choice  from  one  or 
other  of  the  1110ft  efleemed  breeds  of  draught-horfes,  which 
we  have  pointed  out  under  the  article  Hor.se,  p.  384.  of 
this  volume. — Where  the  general  labour  of  the  team  is 
not  likely  to  be  very  fevere,  nor  lubjeCted  frequently  to 
timber-cart,  or  fimilar  heavy  draught,  our  experience 
would  urge  us,  in  preference  to  all  others,  to  recommend 
the  Cleveland  bays.  They  are  certainly  a  molt  valu¬ 
able  breed  of  draught-horfes;  are  of  an  excellent  fize  and 
Shape ;  never  refuSe  their  work  ;  alert  equally  at  plough 
or  on  the  road  ;  Stand  clean  in  the  Stable,  where  due  care 
and  good  management  are  ufed  5  and  always  make  a  hand- 
fome  appearance. 
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Of  SHEEP; 

Should  the  farm  be  calculated  to  maintain  a  breeding 
flock  of  fheep,  and  polfefs  a  right  to  an  extenfive  fheep- 
walk  on  fome  contiguous,  airy,  and  fei'tile,  down,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  to  be  derived  to  the  farmer  from  fuch  kind  of 
fcock,  might,  in  the  prefent  times,  be  rendered  uncom¬ 
monly  extenfive;  not  only  by  the  faie  of  the  annual  pro¬ 
duce,  and  the  high  price  of  the  wool,  but  by  the  practice 
of  folding ,  which  is  the  cheapeft  dung-cart  in  the  world. 
Here  the  unceafing  objeft  of  the  farmer  mull;  be  to  pro¬ 
vide  ample  food  in  all  feafons,  by  growing  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  turnips,  the  production  of  which  not  only  provides 
liberally  for  the  flock,  but  enfures  plentiful  crops  of  corn 
to  follow,  as  well  as  adequate  fupplies  of  red  and  white 
clover,  cow-grafs,  and  other  artificial  grafles  ;  which,  af¬ 
ter  being  cut  and  made  into  hay,  leaves  a  fuccefiion  of 
lays  and  relays  of  after-grals,  highly  beneficial  to  the  fheep 
and  lambs. 

Of  the  numerous  breeds  of  fheep  which  England  boafts, 
the  South  Down  or  Sussex  Breed  has  unqueftionably 
the  advantage.  This,  as  well  as  their  name,  they  derive 
from  their  pafturage  on  that  alpine  traft  of  country  called 
the  South  Downs  of  Suflex,  which  extend  from  eaft  to 
well  the  whole  length  of  that  country,  and  abut  upon 
the  Englifh  Channel.  Here  the  pafture  being  fliort,  learns 
them  to  be  quick  feeders  ;  while  their  expoled  fituation 
renders  them  hardy,  and  extremely  well  adapted  for  the 
fold,  to  which  they  will  travel  a  long  way  without  fatigue. 
The  mutton  of  this  breed  is  alfo  preferred  for  its  rich  fla¬ 
vour  and  lendernefs,  acquired  undoubtedly  from  the  aro¬ 
matic  herbage  of  the  South  Downs,  heightened  perhaps  by 
the  faline  atmofphere.  This,  therefore,  is  the  kind  of  flock 
we  fhould  with  to  recommend,  in  preference  to  all  others  ; 
.particularly  where  the  adaptation  of  the  feed,  and  other 
conveniencies,  can  be  made  fubfervient  to  their  plentiful 
maintenance.  This  favourite  breed  is  diftinguiihed  by 
having  no  horns  ;  grey  or  black  faces  and  legs;  fine  bones  ; 
long  fmall  necks;  and  by  being  rather  low  before,  high 
on  the  fhoulder,  and  light  in  the  fore-quarter ;  hides 
good  ;  loin  thick  and  broad ;  back-bone  rather  high  ; 
•thigh  full ;  mutton  fine  in  grain.  The  wool  is  fliort,  Very 
clofe  and  fine  ;  in  length  of  ftaple  from  two  to  three 
inches,  and  of  much  more  value,  generally  fpeaking,  than 
any  that  is  fheared  from  our  other  breeds.  Where  the 
ewes  are  full  kept,  they  moftly  produce  twin  lambs,  nearly 
in  the  proportion  of  one-third  of  the  whole  $  which  are, 
when  dropped,  well  woolled.  The  Dishley  or  Bakewell 
breed  had  for  fome  time  the  pre-eminence  ;  but  it  is  an  in- 
difputable  faff,  that  gentlemen  and  opulent  farmers  have 
been,  for  feveral  years  paft,  eftablifhing  large  flocks  of 
South  Down  iheep  in  every  part  of  England.  It  is  found 
that  the  ewes  are  capable  of  being  kept  till  between  four 
and  five  years  old,  and  liill  maintain  the  -work  of  the  fold. 
The  South  Down  (heep,  alfo  from  the  compacfnefs  of  their 
form,  and  their  legs  being  fmall  and  fliort,  conliderably 
outweigh  both  the  Dorfet  and  Norfolk  breeds  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  fize  of  the  catcafe,  being  ponderous  in  a  fmall 
compafs.  Their  liardinefs  is  eftimated  according  to  the 
darknefs  of  the  colour  in  the  face  and  legs  ;  whenc e  j'muts 
are  generally  preferred.  They  confunte  lefs  food  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  weight  than  moil  other  breeds,  yet  keep 
themfelves  in  better  order. 

But  the  favourite  fpeculation  of  the  prefent  day  in 
iheep,  is  almoft  exclufively  bellowed  on  the  Ovejas  Marines 
of  Spain,  called  by  us  Merinos.  In  that  country  they 
maintain  innumerable  flocks  of  this  fine  breed  of  fheep  ; 
part  of  which,  during  winter,  feed  in  the  levels,  and  in 
iummer  are  driven  up  again  into  the  mountains.  From 
this  breed  is  procured  the  bell  and  fineft  wool.  Aftariz 
computes  the  number  of  Spaniih  ihepherds  at  forty  thou- 
fand.  The  fheep-walks  are  for  the  moll  part  open  downs 
with  little  flielter,  except  here  and  there  a  grove  of  chef- 
nut-trees,  or  ever-green  oaks;  the  turf  differs  effentially 
from  that  of  the  Engiifli  lheep-walks,  in  containing  very 
few  fpecies  of  grafs,  being  chiefly  compofed  of  the  frnaller 
papilionaceous  plants.  For  this  reafon  it  has  been  gene- 
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rally  allowed  that  the  Spaniih  breed  of  iheep  is  fuperior  to 
any  in  the  world,  for  the.  delicacy  of  tire  mutton  and  the 
beauty  of  the  fleece.  This  valuable  breed  of  Iheep  was  firlt 
introduced  into  England  by  his  prefent  majefty,  under  the 
direction  of  fir  Joieph  Banks;  and  they  are  faid  to  anfwer 
fo  well  in  the  production  of  large  quantities  of  the  fineft 
wool,  that  in  a  few  years  it  Is  hoped  our  clothiers  will  be 
no  longer  fubjefted  to  the  neceflity  of  importing  fuch 
quantities  of  Spaniih,  or  any  other  kind  of  foreign  wool. 
The  Merino  iheep  are  by  no  means  beauties.  The  males 
have  horns,  but  the  females  are  fometimes  without;  whits 
faces  and  legs  ;  the  body  not  very  perfect  in  ihape ;  ra¬ 
ther  long  in  the  legs  ;  fine  in  the  bone  ;  a  degree  of  throa- 
tinefs  or  production  of  loofe  pendulous  fkin  under  the 
neck ;  and  the  pelt  fine  and  clear. 

The  affinity  of  alpine  pafturage,  and  aromatic  feed,  which 
our  South  Down  breed  feems  to  bear  with  the  Merinos, 
has  naturally  pointed  them  out  for  a  cross  by  the  Spa¬ 
niih  ram ;  whence  the  breed  called  Anglo-Merino  have 
their  origin.  On  this  crofs  breed,  in  all  probability,  much 
fuccefs  will  depend  ;  for  when  we  refleft  that  the  tender- 
nefs  of  the  Merino  breed,  in  coming  from  a  warmer  cli¬ 
mate,  will,  by  the  hand  of  Nature,-  be  adapted  to  a  colder 
climate  with  us,  while  the  offspring  gradually  partake  of 
the  fuperior  hardinefs  of  the  dam,  they  will  not  only  throw 
fleeces  of  three  or  four  times  the  value  of  the  South  Down 
fheep,  but  be  equal  to  the  work  of  the  fold,  and  in  fatten¬ 
ing  rife  to  nearly  the  fame  weight  with  our  native  South 
Down  wethers.  This,  however,  is  a  fpeculation  to  which 
we  with  every  imaginable  fuccefs  ;  but  the  event  of  it  muft 
remain  in  the  bol’om  of  time. — For  other  particulars  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  Merino  breed  of  fheep,  fee  under  their  generic 
name  Ovis,  in  this  Encyclopedia. 

In  the  choice  of  a  ram,  Mr.  Gulley  has  thus  directed 
our  attention  to  the  principal  perfections :  “  Head  fine  and 
fmall;  noflrils  wide  and  expanded,  eyes  prominent,  rather 
bold  or  daring,  ears  thin,  collar  thin  from  brealt  to  fhoul- 
ders,  tapering  gradually  to  where  the  neck  and  head  join, 
which  fhould  be  fine  and  graceful,  being  free  from  any 
coarfe  leather  hanging  down  ;  Ihoulders  broad  and  full, 
joining  fo  eafy  to  the  collar  forward  and  chine  backward, 
as  to  leave  no  hollow  in  either  place ;  mutton  upon  arm 
or  fore-thigh  quite  to  knee;  legs  upright,  with  clean 
fine  bone,  equally  clear  from  fuperfluous  fkin  and  coarfe 
hairy  wool,  from  the  knee  and  hough  downwards  ;  breafl 
broad  and  well  forward,  to  keep  the  fore  legs  at  a  proper 
widenefs;  girth  or  cheft  full  arid  deep,  and,  inftead  of  a 
hollow  behind  the  Ihoulders,  that  part  by  fome  called  fore¬ 
flank  quite  full ;  back  and  loins  broad,  fiat,  and  ftraight, 
from  which  the  ribs  muft  rife  with  a  fine  circular  arch  ; 
belly  ftraight ;  quarters  long  and  full  5  mutton  quite  down 
to  hough,  which  fhould  neither  ftand  in  norout;  twill 
or  junction  of  infide  of  thighs  deep,  wide,  and  full,  which, 
with  the  broad  breafl,  keep  the  fore-legs  open  and  up¬ 
right  ;  thin  pelt,  covered  with  fine,  bright,  foft,  wool.” 

We  fhall  here,  for  the  general  information  01  the  far¬ 
mer  and  grazier,  jull  mention  the  other  breeds  of  fheep  in¬ 
digenous  in  England. 

The  Dishley  or  Bakewell  Breed,  row  called  the 
New  Leicejlerjhire  Breed,  is  diftinguiihed  from  the  other 
long- woolled  fheep  by  having  lively  eyes,  clean  heads 
■without  horns,  ftraight  broad  flat  backs,  barrel-fhaped 
bodies;  fmall  bones;  thin  pelts,  and  a  difpofition  to 
make  fat  at  an  early  age  ;  to  which  may  be  added  a  fu- 
penority  in  the  finenefs  of  the  grain  and  flavour  of  the 
mutton  to  that  of  other  fheep  of  the  large  long-woolled 
breeds.  The  principal  objections  to  this  improved  breed 
have  been  made  on  the  grounds  of  their  fattening  too 
much,  and  the  mutton  in  confequence  becoming  lets  de¬ 
licate  in  its  flavour  than  in  that  of  other  breeds  that  re¬ 
quire  a  greater  length  of  time  in  the  procefs ;  on  the  de¬ 
ficiency  in  the  quantity  of  wool  which  they  produce,  and 
on  their  not  being  calculated  for  the  fold. 

The  Lincolnshire  Breed  is  known  by  having  no 
horns;  white  faces ;  long  thin  weak  carcafes;  thick  rough 
white  legs;  bones  large;  pelts  thick;  flow  feeding;  mutton 
€  L  .  coarfe*. 
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coar'fe-grained  ;  the  woo]  from  ten  to  eighteen  inches  in 
length.  This  breed  is  capable  of  being  kept  with  advan¬ 
tage,  and  made  fat,  only  on  the  rich  eft  l'orts  of  grazing 
paftures.  The  weight  of  mutton 'which  thefe  fheep  afford 
ss  great;  but  the  fiefh  is  coarfe,  with  a  large  proportion 
of  bone.  The  chief  object  is  in  the  large  quantity,  of 
wool  which  they  afford,  which  pays  for  their  being  kept 
longer  than  other  breeds  before  they  are  made  fat ;  but  it 
is  coarfe,  and  always  low  in  price. 

In  the  Tr.ES- water  Breed,  the  legs  are  longer,  finer- 
boned,  and  lupport  a  thicker  and  more  firm  and  heavy 
carcafe,  than  the  Lincolnfhire  ;  the  fheep  are  much  wider 
on  the  backs  and  fides;  and  afford  a  fatter  and  finer- 
grained  mutton.  The  wool  is  fliorter  and  lefs  heavy  than 
in  the  preceding  breed.  This,  is  luppofed  to  be-  the  largeft 
breed  of  fheep  in  the  ifland  ;  and  is. the  moil  prevalent  in 
the  inclofed  lands  on  the  borders  of  the  Tees  in  Yorkfhire. 
In  this  breed,  which  is  probably  from  the' fame  frock  as 
the  above,  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  iize  than 
wool.  It  is  only  calculated  for  warm  inclofed  rich  paf¬ 
tures,  where  they  are  kept  in  fmall  lots,  and  well  flip- 
ported  with  food  in  fevere  winters.  The  ewes  of  this 
breed  are  in  general  very  prolific,  moftiy  bringing  two; 
and  frequently  three,  lambs  each. 

The  Romney-marsh  Breed  of  fheep  is  without  horns ; 
white  faces  and  legs  ;  rather  long  in  the  legs  ;  good  iize  ; 
body  rather  long,  but  barrel-ihaped  ;  bones  rather  large. 
This  breed  has  the  quality  of  arriving  at  the  fate  of  fat- 
nefs  at  an  early  age,  as  well  as  that  of  producing  a 
large  fleece  of  fine  long  combing  wool,  which  renders  it 
highly  valuable.  But  from  the  iize,  and  circumftance  of 
the  heavinefs  of  the  coat,  it  is  only  capable  of  being  kept 
and  fattened  on  the  rich  kinds  of  palture  ;  in  fiuch  iitua- 
tions  it  is,  however,  an  excellent  breed. 

The  Devonshire  Breed  is  chiefly  diftinguifhed  by 
having  no  horns  ;  white  faces  and  legs,  thick  necks, 
backs  narrow,  and  back-bones  high  ;  iides  good ;  legs 
fiiort,  and  bones  large.  This  breed  is  laid  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  confiderable  improvement  by  being  eroded  with 
the  new  Leicefters.  1 

The  Exmoor  Breed  of  fheep  has  horns,  and  white  faces 
and  legs;  are  very  delicate  in  the  bone,  neck,  and  head; 
but  the  form  of  the  carcafe,  is  very  indifferent;  narrow 
and  flat-flded ;  and  the  weight  of  wool  much  lefs  than  in 
the  preceding  breed. 

The  Dorsetshire  Breed  is  known  by  its  having 
horns  ;  white  faces  ;  long  fmall  white  legs  ;  by  the  car¬ 
cafe  being  rather  long  and  thin  ;  and  by  the.  mutton  be¬ 
ing  fine-grained  and  of  good  flavour.  This  breed  has 
the  peculiar  property  of  producing  lambs  at  any  period 
in  the  feafon,  even  fo  early  as  September  and  October. 
The  Wiltjkire  /keep  are  confidered  as  a  variety  of  this 
breed,  which  have  acquired  an  increafe  in  weight.  And 
other  varieties  of  it  are  met  with  in  feveral  other  diftricts. 
It  is  a  breed  that  has  been  found  to  anfwer  well  in  fome 
£)f  the  midland  diftrifts,  and,  from  its  clofe  make,  to  be 
capable  of  great  improvement,  by  being  crofted  with  rams 
of  a  larger  fize.  Thofe  farmers  who  have  not  mainte¬ 
nance  fora  flock  the  whole  year,  but  who  have  neverthe- 
lels  the  advantage  of  water-meadows,  and  grow  likewife 
•jconfiderable  crops  of  turnips,  are  in  the  habit  of  buying 
in  large  quantities  of  this  breed  for  fattening,  and  of which 
great  profits  are  made.  The  wethers  will  in  a  fhort  time 
double  their  value  ;  while  the  couples,  being  produced 
before  Chfiftmas,  afford  an  opportunity  of  lending  fat- 
lambs  to  Smithfield,  and  other  great  markets,  at  a  very 
.early  period,  and  at  prices  almoil  incredible. 

The  Herefordshire  Breed  of  iheep  is  known  by  the 
want  of  horns,  and  having  white  legs  and  faces;  by  being 
fmall  in  fize ;  and  the  wool  growing  clofe  to  the  eyes ;  by 
the  carcafe  being  pretty  well  formed  ;  and  by  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  mutton.  Wool  fine  and  fhort ;  the  lean 
poor-fed  fheep  producing  the  fineft,  as  in  the  South  Down. 
The  true  breed  of  this  fort  of  fheep  is  frequently  deno¬ 
minated  Ryrfands.  This  breed  is  found  to  be  remarkably 
patient  of  hunger;  but  in  ks  management  requires  great 


care  in  the  winter  feafon.  In  fome  cafes  they  are  lion  fed 
all  the  year  round  in  the  night-time.  Their  cots  are  low 
covered  buildings,  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  flocks. 
They  are  faid  to  fatten  the  bell  at  four  years  old. 

The  Norfolk  Breed  of  fheep  has  the  face  black; 
horns  large  andffpiral  ;  carcafe  long,  fmall,  weak,  and  thin  ; 
narrow  chine  ;  large  bones  ;  very  long  black  or  grey  legs ; 
mutton  fine-grained  and  high-flavoured,  but  does  not 
keep  well  in  hot  feafons.  Wool  fiiort  and  fine.  This 
breed  has  been  chiefly  prevalent  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
where  folding  is  much  the  practice,  as  they  have  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  travelling  well.  In  difpofition  they  are  given  to 
be  reftlefs.  But  this  fort  of  fheep  have  lately  given  way 
to  the  preceding  breed,  which  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to 
be  hardier, lefs  nice  in  their  food,  fooner  ready  for  the  fold, 
and  more  quiet. 

The  Heath  Breed  of  fneep  is  known  by  having  large 
fpiral  horns;  black  faces  and  legs;  a  fierce  look,  fhort 
firm  carcafe;  mutton  excellent  in  grain  and  flavour. 
Wool  open,  coarfe,  and  fhagged.  This  is  an  aftive  and 
hardy  breed,  which  is  firft  met  with  in  the  north -weftern 
parts  of  Yorkfhire  ;  whence  it  has  extended  itfelf  over 
the  extenfive  mountainous  traft  of  country  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  Irifh  Sea, -which  ftretches  from  Lancafhire  to 
Fort-William  in  the  weftern'  highlands-  of  Scotland.  The 
great  objection  to  it  is  the  coarfenefs  of  the  fleece.  Thefe 
fheep  are  very  active  and  hardy,  which  has  rendered  their 
Introduction  into  the  high  mountainous  expofed  diftriiits 
advantageous.  They  are  moftiy  fattened  about  the  third 
or  fourth  year,  at  which  age  they  are  found  to  anfwer  the 
beft.  They  afford  a  very  fuperior  fort  of  mutton.  It  is 
probable,  that  they  might  be  much  improved  in  their 
coats  by  being  eroded  with  fome-  of  the  larger  fine- wool- 
led  breeds. 

The  Herdwick  Breed  is  diftinguifhed  by  having  no 
horns ;  by  the  face  and  legs  being  fpeckled  ;  legs  fine, 
fmall,  and  clean.  Wool  fiiort,  thick,  and  matted  in  the 
fleece.  This  breed  is  peculiar  to  the  elevated  mountain¬ 
ous  track  of  country  at  the  head  of  the  rivers  Efk  and 
Duddon  in  Cumberland,  where  they  are  let  to  herds; 
whence  the  name.  They  are  faid  to  poflefs  the  property 
of  being  extremely-  hardy  in  conftitution.  This  fmall 
breed  is  faid  to  be  fo  extremely  hardy,  as  to  fupport  itfelf 
on  the  rocky  bare  mountains  with  the  trifling  fupply  of 
a  little  hay  in  the  winter  feafon;  fcratching  down  to  the 
heath  during  the  fnows.  The  ewes,  from  the  nature  of 
the  climate,  produce  their  lambs  late;  but  which,  when 
dropped,  are  well-woolled.  They  are  generally  kept  as 
long  as  they  produce  lambs.  The  wether  flock  is  moftiy 
difpofed  of  from  the  mountains,  without  being  put  in  the 
paftures,  at  from  four  to  five  years  old.  The  fleece  in 
this  breed  is  finer  than  in  that  of  the  preceding;  but 
coarfer  than  any  of  the  fhort-woolied  breeds. 

The  Cheviot  Breed  of  fneep  is  known  by  the  want 
of  horns;  by  the  face  and  legs  being  moftiy  white,  and 
the  eyes  lively  and  prominent;  the  body  long;  little* 
depth  in  the  breaft  ;  narrow  there  and  on  the  chine  ;  clean, 
fine,  fmall-boned,  legs,  and  thin  pelts.  Wool  rather  fina 
than  coarfe.  It  is  faid  to  be  a  valuable  breed  of  moun¬ 
tain  flieep  where  the  herbage  is  chiefly  of  the  natural  graf9 
kind  ;  which  is  the  cafe  in  the  fituations  where  they  are 
found  the  mod  prevalent,  and  from  which  they  have  ob¬ 
tained  their  name.  It  has  undergone  much  improve¬ 
ment  within  thefe  few  years  in  refpecl  to  its  form  and 
other  qualities.  The  practice  of  milking  the  ewes  of  this 
breed  for  the  purpofe  of  making  cheefe  is  found  to  be 
prejudicial  to  the  animals,  and  has  of  collide  been  much 
left  oft  by  the  beft  fheep-farmers. 

The  Dun-faced  Breed  has  no  horns;  the  face,  as  the 
name  implies,  is  in  common  of  a  tawny  colour ;  the  fize 
fmall;  tail  fhort;  mutton  fine.  Wool  varioufly  ltreaked 
and  blended  with  different  colours,  fome  of  which  is  very 
fine.  Mr.  Culley,  for  what  reafon  we  know  not,  fuppofes 
this  to  partake  of  the  Spanifh  breed. 

The  Shetland  Breed  is  fmall,  and  moftiy  without! 
horns;  but  what  more  particularly  diftinguifhes  it  from 
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»ther  breeds,  is  the  uncommon  final] nefs  and  fhortnefs  of 
the  tail.  Wool  very  fine,  and  of  various  colours.  This 
is  a  very  hardy  breed,  but  too  wild  in  its-difpofition  to 
be  confined  in  inclofed  paftures. 

In  the  management  of  flieep,  different  fyftems  arc  pur- 
fued,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  farms  on  which  they 
are  kept,  and  the  methods  of  li ufbandry  that  are  adopted. 
But,  whatever  thefe  may  be,  it  fliould  be  a  principal  ob- 
jeft  with  the  fheep-managers  to  preferve  them  in  as  good 
condition  as  pollible  at  all  feafons  of  the  year.  In  order 
to  acQomplifh  it  in  the  eafieft  manner,  it  is  ufeful  to  di¬ 
vide  them  into  different  parcels  in  refpedt  to  their  ages 
and  forts,  as  by  inch  means  they  may  be  kept  with  more 
convenience  than  in  large  flocks  together,  under  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  various  kinds.  In 'this  mode  there  will  be  Iefs 
wafte  of  food,  and  the  flock  at  the  fame  time  thrive  bet¬ 
ter,  and  the  paftures  be  fed  with  much  more  eafe  and  facility. 

.  It  has  been  too  much  the  practice  to  leave  the  ewes  for 
the  purpofe  of  breeding  without  any  feleftion  ;  but  it  is 
obvious,  that,  where  good  Iheep-ftock  are  defired,  much 
care  and  attention  ftiould  be  bellowed  in  choofing  1'uch 
as  are  the  moft  perfefl,  and  p'ofiefs  in  the  higheft  degree 
thofe  properties  which  are  wanted,  let  the  breed  or  vari¬ 
ety  be  what  it  may ;  as  it  is  only  by  adhering  to  this 
principle  that  fuccefs  can  be  en lured.  This  bufinefs 
fliould  therefore  be  carefully  performed  at  the  time  they 
are  turned  to  the  rani.  And.it  is  equally  neceffary  that 
a  flmilar  degree  of  attention  ftiould  be  paid  to  the  lelcft- 
ing  of  the  rams,  and  the  adapting  of  them  to  the  ewes. 

The  ufual  time  of  having  the  rams  admitted  is  about 
the  beginning  of  Oftober;  except  in  the  Dorfietfhire  ewes, 
where  the  intention  is  fuckling  for  lioufe-lamb,  in  which 
cafe  it  lliould  be  much  earlier,  in  order  that  the  lambs 
may  be  fufflciently  forward.  But,  by  being  kept  well, 
any  of  the  breeds  will  take  the  ram  at  a  much  earlier  pe¬ 
riod.  Where  the  rams  are  young,  the  number  of  ewes 
lliould  feldorn  exceed  Sixty  for  each  ram;  but  in  older 
rams  a  greater  number  may  be  admitted  without  incon¬ 
venience;  but  letting  them  have  too  many  lliould  be  cau- 
rioufly  avoided,  as  by  fuch  means  the  farmer  may  fuftain 
great  lofs  in  the  number  of  the  lambs. 

During  the  time  the  ewes  are  in  lamb,  they  lliould  be 
kept  in  the  paitures,  and  as  free  from  disturbance  as  ppl- 
lible,  and  be  carefully  attended  to,  in  order  to  prevent 
accidents  which  are  liable  to  take  place  at  this  time,  fuch 
a«  thofe  of  their  being  call  in  the  furrows  without  the 
means  of  getting  up  again.  In  cafe  any  of  the  ewes 
fliould  flip  their  lambs,  they  lliould  be  immediately  re¬ 
moved  from  the  flock.  They  require,  as  is  the  cafe  with 
all  other  forts  of  live  ftock  in  fimilar  circumftances,  to  be 
kept  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  farm  will  admit,  in  or¬ 
der  that  there  may  be  lefs  lofs  at  lambing-time,  from  the 
ewes  being  ftronger,  and  the  lambs  more  healthy,  and  bet¬ 
ter  capable  of  contending  with  the  ftate  of  the  feafon  at 
which  they  may  be  dropped. 

By  a  proper  fupply  of  turnips  at  this  period,  the  milk 
of  the  ewes  is  much  increafed,  and  the  growth  of  the 
lambs  greatly  promoted;  which  is  of  much  confequence; 
for,  if  they  are  Hinted  at  this  early  period,  they  feldorn 
turn  out  well  afterwards.  In  the  ufe  of  this  fort  of  food, 
where  the  foil  is  not  fufflciently  dry  to  admit  the  fneep, 
it  is  the  beft  practice  to  draw  the  turnips,  and  convey 
them  to  a  found  firm  pafture,  in  order  to  have  tile  ewes 
baited  upon  them  once  or  twice  in  the  day,  according  as 
there  may  be  occafion,  particular  care  being  taken  that 
they  are  wholly  confirmed,  and  no  wafte  made.  The  cir- 
cumftance  of  their  being  eaten  quite  clean  up  may  Serve 
as  a  rule  to  the  farmer  for  regulating  the  daily  fupply 
that  may  be  requilite. 

It  has  been  observed,  that,  “in  forne  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  the  beft  farmers  give  their  ewes  and  lambs  bran  and 
oats,  or  oil-cake  in  troughs,  while  they  are  feeding  on 
turnips but  it  is  remarked  that  “  it  mull  be  a  good 
breed  fGr  fuch  a  practice  to  repay.”  When  the  weather 
is  extremely  wet  or  ftormy,  or  there  is  much  faow  upon 


the  ground,  the  ewe’s  and  lambs  fliould  have  hay  given 
them  in  baits  as  may  bejieceffary.  This  is  beft  done  in 
covered  moveable  racks,  a  portion  being  given  frefli  every 
day.  If  Shelter  can  be  provided  with  convenience,  it  will 
always  be  of  much  benefit  to  the  flieep.  The  practice  of 
letting  them  to  the  hay-flacks,  which  is  common  with 
iome  farmers,  is  fiovenly  and  wafteful,  ahd  which,  though 
it  may  afford  a  degree  of  fiielter,  fliould  never  be  at¬ 
tempted  where  the  other  methods  can  be  had  recourfe  to. 
It  has  been  fuggefled  as  an  excellent  method,  though  not 
efientially  neceffary,  to  allow  the  flieep,  whether  the  wea¬ 
ther  be  bad  or  not,  a  fniall  proportion  of  hay  daily  while 
feeding  on  turnips.  By  this  careful  management,  and 
the  ufe  of  ftubbie-turnips  when  neceffary,  the  ewe  aiid 
lamb-ftock  may  be  well  fupported  through  the  feverity  of 
the  winter,  arid  be  brought  on  in  the  beft  poflible  condi¬ 
tion  until  the  turnips  are  finiflied  in  March,  which  fliould 
always  be  the  cafe,  or  the  farmer  is  fure  to  fuffer  in  his 
Lent  corn.  The  preferved  grafs  or  rowen  layj.  fliould 
then  be  ready  to  receive  them,  which  is  confidered  by 
fome  as  the  moft  to  be  depended  upon  through  this  and 
the  following  month,  which,  with  the  firft  week  in  May, 
is  the  moft  difficult  period  of  the  year  to  the  flock-farmer. 
On  dry  meadows  and  paftures  it  is  invaluable  in  this 
view,  though  at  firft  fight  it  may  have  an  uiipromifing 
'  appearance  from  the  covering  of  decayed  autumnal  grafs 
that  is  upon  it,  but  which  when  removed  •prefents  a  new 
growth  of  frefli  green  grafs,  five  or  fix  inches  in  height, 
brought  up  by  the  fhelter  and  warmth  afforded  by  the 
covering  of  old  grafs1.  This  is  found  to  agree  remarkably 
well  with  the  flieep,  as  they  confume  both  together,  hav¬ 
ing,  as  it  were,  both  hay  and  grafs  in  the  fame  bite. 

But,  in  cafes  where  thefe  cannot  be  depended  on  for  the 
fupport  of  the  fheep-ltock  at  this  difficult  feafon,  the  im¬ 
proved  praftice  is,  inftead  of  depending  on  turnips  and 
hay  with  rye  fown  for  the  purpofe,  the  young  wheats  and 
the  run  of  the  paftures,  to  let  the  turnips  continue  fo  as 
that  their  flioots  may  become  an  object  of  lheep-food,  and 
to  have  annually  a  portion  of  tolerably  good  land  fuffi- 
cient  to  the  extent  of  the  flock,  under  rye-grafs  and  clo¬ 
ver,  fo  as  to-be  ready  in  the  fpriri'g  to  take  the  flieep  from 
turnips,  and  fupport  them  till  the  period  of  turning  upon 
the  paftures.  It  is  remarked,  that  this  conduct  is  an  im¬ 
provement  on  the  other,  as  it  gets  rid  of  three  great  evils: 
depending  on  rye,  which  is  foon  eaten  ;  feeding  on  wheat, 
which  is  pernicious  to  the  crop;  and  turning  too  foon 
into  the  general  paftures.  But  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
effects  this  advantage,  it  is  open  to  fome -objections,  which 
make  farther  improvement  neceffary.  Where  water- 
meadow  is  poffeffed,  or  can  be  hired,  it  may  be  confider¬ 
ed,  at  this  trying  feafon,  as  the  making  of  a  breeding 
flock.  By  fuch  means,  the  flieep  and  lambs  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  good  and  healthy  condition  till  the  time  of 
turning  upon  the  paftures,  when  they  fliould  be  fepa- 
rated,  wdiere  the  farms  are  inclofed  into  fuitable  divi- 
flons,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  that  each  pafture 
which  they  are  to  occupy  can  fupport,  care  being  taken 
not  to  over-ftock  the  fields,  though  hard  Hocking  in  fome 
cafes  may  be  ufeful.  By  fome  malingers  they  are  put 
upon  the  beft  paftures  of  the  farm,  while  others  let  them 
have  thofe  of  the  inferior  kinds.  Each  method  may  have 
its  advantage  under  different  circumftar.ces  ;  but  the  main 
object,  that  of  having  the  ftock  preferved  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  is  never  to  be  loft  light  of.  In  keeping  flieep  on  in¬ 
clofed  paftures,  particularly  where  the  lands  are  much  oc¬ 
cupied  with  wood,  conftant  cave  is  neceffary  in  order  to 
guard  againft  the  mifchief  of  the  fly,  as  its  effects  _are  of¬ 
ten  irremediable  in  the  courfe  of  a  very  fliort  time  in  fuch 
fituations,  if  not  attended  to,  in  hot  feafons. 

Where  the  fyftem  of  folding  is  diligently  practifed, 
the  flieep  muff  be  well  filled  before  they  are  driven  to  the 
fold,  by  being  fed  for  fome  time  in  good  rich  paftures, 
after  labouring  in  the  morning  on  the  Sheep-walks  and 
downs.  Many  farmers  give  over  folding  in  November  or 
December;  whereas  it  may  certainly  be  carried  on  through 
f  the 
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the  whole  winter  with  profit  on  thofe  farms  which  have 
a  perfectly  dry  gravelly  foil.  It  muft  not  be  attempted 
on  moift  arable  land,  nor  on  moift  grafs  land,  but  on  dry 
paHures.  Here  the  fafety  to  the  fheep  is  greater,  and  the 
benefit  to  the  crop  the  leaft  objeft. 

But  a  much  better  method  than  folding  in  the  winter, 
is,  to  confine  the  flock  at  night  in  a  fheep-yard,  well  and 
regularly  littered with  ftraw,  ftubble,  or  fern,  by  which 
mea/is  the  flock  is  kept  warm  and  healthy  in  bad  feafons, 
and  at  the  fame  time  a  furprifin'g  quantity  of  manure  is 
raifed.  A  great  improvement  in  this  method  would  be 
giving  the  fheep  a  great  portion  of  their  food  (except 
their  pallure)  in  fuch  yard;  viz.  hay  and  turnips;  for 
which  purpole  they  may  be  brought  up  not  only  at  night, 
but  alio  at  noon,  to  be  baited  ;  but,  if  their  pafture  be  at 
a  diftance,  they  fhould  then,  inftead  of  baiting  at  noon, 
come  to  the  yard  earlier  in  the  evening,  and  go  out  later 
in  the  morning. 

This' bufinefs  may  be  Hill  farther  promoted  by  means 
of  proper  yards  fuited  to  the  extent  of  fheep  that  are 
folded,  with- fheds  on  the  fides  for  them  to  feed  under; 
as  in  this  way,  by  having  the  bottoms  and  under  the  fheds 
well  covered  with  turf,  bog-earth,  marl,  or  the  ferapings 
of  roads,  in  the  autumn  and  winter  feafon,  the  fheep 
being  kept  on  them  in  the  day-time  in  bad  florm y  wea¬ 
ther,  and  always  during  the  night,  with  plentiful  fup- 
plies  of  Hravv,  Hubble,  fern,  or  any'flmilar  fubftances,  as 
litter,  fo  as  that  they  may  be  preferved  quite  dry  and 
free  from  moilture,  a  vaH  Hock  of  excellent  manure  would 
be  raifed.  Such  yards  or  Handing  folds,  on  this  account, 
as  well  as  that  of  improving  the  wool  and  affording  (bel¬ 
ter  to  the  animals,  deferve  to  be  much  more  general  than 
they  are  at  prelent.  Thefe  yards,  both  with  and  without 
fheds,  are  very  common  in  Sufiex  ;  with  fheds  they  are 
probably  better  than  when  wholly  covered,  as  in  the 
Herefordfhire  method  ;  for  in  this  laH  mode  it  is  probable 
the  fheep  may  be  kept  too  warm,  which  is  hurtful ;  an 
equality  of  temperature  being  found  of  the  mofi  benefit 
in  the  economy  of  thefe  animals. 

Wherever  the  bufinefs  of  folding  is  adopted,  it  fhould 
be  purfued  with  as  much  fleadinels  as  poffible,  and  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  perfectly  regular  manner.  The  lands  under 
fallow  for  turnips  are  in  general  beH  to  begin  upon,  as 
the  crops  will  be  ready  to  be  put  in  almoH  immediately 
afterwards.  From  thefe  the  farmer  may  proceed  to  the 
grounds  in  preparation  for  other  crops,  as  the  wheat  fal¬ 
lows,  being  conHantly  attentive  to  put  his  fheep  upon 
luch  lands  firit  as  are  to  be  firft  fown,  whether  with  grain 
or  grafs  feeds.  When,  on  the  approach  of  the  winter 
feafon,  the  weather  becomes  too  wet  for  folding  on  the 
arable  lands,  it  fnould  be  transferred  to  the  paHures ;  for 
on  dry  paHures  this  management  may  be  continued  with¬ 
out  any  harm  to  the  fheep,  while  much  improvement  to 
the  land  will  be  effected.  Where  there  is  much  mol's  on 
the  land,  folding  effectually  removes  it. 

Folding  on  tares  is  a‘  molt  excellent  method.  In  the 
month  of  May,  where  the  land  is  good,  tares  will  in  gene- 
^  ral  be  fit  to  be  fed  off,  and  will  be  found  of  infinite  be¬ 
nefit  to  the  flock,  at  a  feafon  of  the  year  when  very  great 
difficulty  generally  occurs  to  the  farmer  how  to  procure 
the  neceffary  food.  But,  if  he  be  provided  with  a  tole¬ 
rable  fucceffion  of  tares,  he  will  find  ample  provifion  for 
his  flock.  To  make  the  raoH  of  them,  let  a  certain  por¬ 
tion  be  cut  acrofs  the  field,  as  far  as' occafion  may  require, 
and  as  far  as  there  are  hurdles  and  Hock  for  the  purpole. 
This  firft  allotment  lhould  be  mown,  and  carried  clear 
off  the  field  into  a  well-littered  yard,  and  put  into  low 
racks ;  thefe  racks  to  be  moved  about  the  yard  at  every 
replenilhing;  and  thus,  by  the  immenfe  quantity  of 
urine  provoked  by  the  tares,  the  fheep  will  nearly  faturate 
the  .whole  yard.  After  a  fufficient  fpace  of  ground  is 
cleared,  the  fhepherd  mult  cut  fome  frelh  tares,  which  he 
will  place  in  racks,  and  diftribute  over  the  ground  that 
was  firft  cut;'  moving  the  hurdles  forward  as  often  as 
neceffary,  until  the  whole,  field  is  fed  off,  and  drefled  alike. 
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In  the  folding  of  fheep,  many  inconveniences  have  and 
do  arife  from  the  flight  materials  with  which  the  fold 
is  formed;  and  the  difficulty,  particularly  in  hard  frolty 
weather,  of. crediting  any  fold  at  all,  or  even  of  penning 
off  turnips  for  the  flock.  To  remedy  thefe  evils,  Thomas 
Plowman,  efq.  of  Broome,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  has 
recently  invented  an  improved  flrcep-fold,  of  which  lie 
gives  as  the  following  account.  “  This  lheep-fold,  in¬ 
vented  on  an  improved  and  Ample  principle,-  combines 
many  advantages  over  the  old  method  of  folding  by  hur¬ 
dles  ;  particularly  lince  the  whole  fold  can  be  removed  with 
eafe  at  all  times.  It  will  alio  be  found  peculiarly  ufeful 
in  feeding  off  turnips  in  frofty  weather,  when  hurdles 
cannot  be  ufed ;  and,  as  the  faving  of  labour  in  agri¬ 
culture  is  a  leading  objeft,  I  have  no  doubt  of  feeing  it, 
in  a  very  few  years,  generally  adopted.  The  expence, 
in  the  firit  inftance,  will  exceed  that  of  hurdles,  for  the 
lame  given  quantity  of  Iheep  ;  but,  having  had  one  in  ufe 
nearly  three  years,  I  am  fatisfied  the  faving  will  be  very 
confiderable  :  for,  before  I  adopted  this  method  of  fold¬ 
ing,  I  loft  from  thirty  to  forty  nights  folding,  in  the  year, 
owing  to  the  land  being  hard  in  dry  feafons ;  which 
renders  -  folding  almoft  impracticable,  as  they  never  can 
be  fet  without  great  labour  and  deftrudtion  of  hurdles. 
I  am  alfo  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  Hock  of  iheep  will 
be  greatly  increafed  when  this  method  of  folding  becomes 
more  known  ;  and  that  it  will  enable  many  fmall  farmers 
to  keep  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  fheep,  who  now  are 
deterred  from  it,  on  account  of  the  fmall  quantity  of  feed 
they  have,  not  anfwering  to  keep  a  man  for  the  purpofe 
of  folding  them.  In  heavy  gales  of  wind  too,  it  fre¬ 
quently  happens  that  hurdles  are  blown  down,  and  the 
fheep,  of  courfe,  being  at  liberty,  range  over  the  crops, 
and  do  incalculable  mifehief;  which  cannot  happen  with 
this  new-invented  fold.  By  this  invention  alio  an  af- 
tonifliing'  quantity  of  time  is  favea,  when  a  man  can 
remove  a  fold  to  contain  three  hundred  fheep  in  five 
minutes,  which,  by  the  old  method,  frequently  takes 
fome  hours  to  accomplifh.” 

In  the  Hufbandry  Plate  II.  the  plan  of  this  fold  is 
given.  Fig.  i,  reprefents  a  compartment  of  the  lheep- 
fold,  twenty-one  feet  long,  and  three  feet  eleven  inches 
high,  compofed  of  a  top-rail,  A,  three  inches  deep  and 
two' inches  thick.  B,  the  upper  bar,  three  inches  deep, 
and  three-quarters  inch  thick.  C  C,  the  two  lower  bars, 
four  inches  by  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  which,  with 
the  upper  bar,  are  mortifed  through  the  uprights,  DDD D, 
which  are  of  oak,  three  inches  by  two  inches.  E,  the 
lower  bar,  three  inches  by  three.  F,  an  upright  bar,  with 
the  horizontal  bars  halved  into  it.  G  G,  two  oak  up¬ 
rights,  three  by  two  inches. 

Fig.  2,  fhows  the  oak  uprights  GGG.  H,  the  axle- 
tree,  three  inches  by  three,  and  three  feet  between  the 
wheels.  I,  an  oak  knee,  which  connects  the  uprights 
G  G  with ‘the  axle-tree,  by  means  of  two  ferews  and  nuts. 

Fig.  3,  is  a  plan,  in  which  the  axle  H  is  fhown  with  two 
arms  KK,  at  right  angles  to  H,  which  are  made  to  aft  as 
pivots  to  the  wheels,  when  intended  to  be  moved  in  a 
direction  at  right  angles  to  the  bars. 

Fig.  4,  is  a  more  perfeft  view  of  the  fame  parts  deferibed 
in  fig.  3.  Tire  wheels  marked  W,  in  all  the  four  figures, 
are  of  caft  iron,  which  colt  3s.  6d.  each. 

When  the  fold  is  wanted  to  be  ufed  on  very  hilly 
ground,  you  muft  begin  at  the  top,  and  work  it  down  to 
the  bottom,  for  the  eafe  of  removing  it,  and  then  draw 
it  up  again  with  a  liorfe.  This,  however,  there  is  no 
occafion  to  do  if  the  land  be  ploughed  in  a  contrary  di- 
reftion,  and  the  fold  worked  in  the  fame  courfe  as  the 
ridges.  By  this  mean,  the  inconvenience  is  avoided  of 
eroding  the  furrows,  and  they  are  alio  a  guide  to  keep 
the  fold  in  a,  ftraight  direftion.  For  this  invention  Mr. 
Plowman  was  honoured  with  the  gold  medal  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  and  Manufaftures,  &c.  in  1804. 

The  bufinefs  of  Shearing  the  Flock,  under  the  pre- 
fent  circumltances  of  the  price  of.  wool,  fhould  call  forth 
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the  attention  of  every  farmer  to  fee  that  it  is  not  (lighted, 
but  that  all  is  taken  off  as  clofe  as  poffible  to  the  pelt. 
The  time  fliould  be  regulated  by  the  ftate  of  the  weather, 
and  fooner  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland  than  tliofe 
of  the  north.  In  this  way  the  danger  of  injury  by  cold 
from  depriving  the  lheep  of  their  coats  too  loon,  and 
from  heat  by  permitting  them  to  continue  on  them  too 
long,  may  be  equally  avoided.  There  is  all'o  another 
circumltance  that  Ihould  be  attended  to  in  this  buflnefs, 
which  is,  that  of  the  wool  being  in  a  (late  ot  maturity  : 
for,  if  the ‘clipping  precede  that  period,  it  is  moftly  weak, 
and  can  fcarcely  be  (pun;  and,  it  protracted  later,  it  is 
yellow,  felted,  and  imperfefl.  For  the  more  llieltered 
fituations  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  England,  the  beginning 
or  middle  of  June,  when  the  weather  is  fine,  may  be  in 
general  the  mod  proper  ;  but,  in  the  more  expofed  dif- 
tricls  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  ifland,  the  latter  end 
of  the  fame  month,  or  beginning  of  July,  may  be  more 
fuitable.  But  with  the  fattening  (heep  it  will  be  neceflary 
to  perform  the  work  at  an  earlier  period  in  every  Situation, 
as  the  great  increafe  of  heat  from  the  fetting-in  of  the 
fummer,  added  to  the  warmth  of  the  fleece,  becomes  very 
onprefiive  to  them  in  their  feeding,  and  for  a  time  pre¬ 
vents  their  improvement. — For  the  different  kinds  and 
values  of  wool,  and  the  laws  for  regulating  woolftaplers, 
fee  the  article  Wool,  in  this  Encyclopedia. 

It  is  too  much  the  cuftom  of  the  (hearers  to  perform 
their  work  length-ways  of  the  flieep;  by  which  method 
they  cannot  (hear  fo  clofe,  fo  that  much  injury  is  done 
to  the  following  year’s  growth  ;  as  it  is  conceived  .that 
wool  in  this  particular  has  much  refemblance  to  grafs, 
and  “  will  not  thrive  w'ell  if  it  be  not  cut  clofe.”  The 
prefent  praftice  is  therefore  to  ftieer  circularly  round  \ he 
body  of  the  (heep,  by  which  means  the  work  is  certainly 
more  evenly  as  well  as  more  clofely  executed.  It  is 
therefore  to  be  expcfled  that  this  method  will  not  long 
be  neglected  by  the  flieep-farmers  in  thofe  diflriffs  where 
}t  may  be  yet  unknown,  or  if  known,  not  praftifed. 

Expert  (hearers  feldom  or  ever  cut  or  injure  the  pelt  of 
the  flieep;  but  where  they  are  not  expert,  nor  well  ac- 
cuftomed  to  the  work,  much  injury  is  often  done,  by 
expofing  the  mangled  (heep  to  the  ravages  of  the  fly ; 
it  is  therefore  of  courfe  neceflary  to  be  cautious  in  en¬ 
gaging  perfons  as  (hearers  who  have  not  been  regularly 
accuftomed  to  it. 

But  with  a  laudable  view  of  rendering  thefe  accidents 
of  cutting  and  fearing  the  pelt  of  the  (heep  much  lefs 
common,  even  by  (hearers  of  the  inferior  clafs,  or  by 
learners,  John  Miller,  efq.  of  New  Park,  near  Axminfter, 
Devonffiire,  has  fuggefted  a  mod  valuable,  yet  Ample, 
improvement  in  the  flieep-fliears,  whereby  thefe  evils 
feem  to  be  completely  overcome.  The  contrivance  is 
nothing  more  than  a  plate  of  iron,  (crewed  to  one  of  the 
blades  of  the  (hears,  the  edge  of  which  plate  projects  be¬ 
yond  the  edge  of  the  (hear,  fo  as  juft  to.be  viAble  when 
the  (hears  are  open,  and  held  in  the  pofltion  for  (hearing, 
that  is,  the  iron  plate  downwards,  laid  on  the  (heep.  It 
is  hardly  poflible  to  cut  the  (heep  in  uflng  them;  and 
in  confequence  Mr.  Miller  received  the  fllver  medal  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  &c.  in  1805,  for 
the  invention. 

In  the  annexed  Engraving  this  improvement  of  the 
flieep-fliears  is  fully  delineated.  Fig.  5,  reprefents  a  pair 
of  common  fheep-lhears,  with  a  thin  plate  ot  iron  fcrewed 
with  three  fcrews  to  the  under-part  of  the  blade  A,  which 
plate  may  be  about  the  twentieth  part  of  an  inch  thick, 
pnd  exaftly  of  the  fame  fize  as  the  blade  of  the  (hear  to 
which  it  is  fcrewed,  fo  that  the  edge  ot  the  plate  and  the 
edge  of  the  blade  (hall  be  in  a  line,  not  allowing  either  to 
projeft  beyond  the  edge  of  the  other.  This  plate  muft 
be  unfcrewed  and  taken  off  when  the  (hears  require  to  be 
fliarpened ;  and  it  may  be  neceflary  to  remark,  that,  as 
the  blade  of  the  (hear  wears  by  frequent  fharpening,  the 
edge  of  this  plate  muft  alfo  be  reduced  fo  as  always  to  be 
kept  in  a  line  with  the  edge  of  the  blade,  and  not  to  be 
left  to  projeft  beyond  it;  for  that  would  give  the  wool  a 
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(loping  direction,  vfliich  would  render  it  more  difficult  to 
cut.  The  (hears  reprefented  in  this  figure,  are  in  the 
proper  pofition  for  (hearing  with  the  right  hand.  The 
blade  C  to  be  iwerted  into  the  wool. 

Fig.  6,  reprefents  the  fame  (hears  reverfed ;  the  plate 
B  uppermoft,  to  (how  the  manner  of  (crewing  it  to  the 
blade.  Counter-funk  fcrews  are  recommended  ;  and  they 
muft  not  go  through  fo  far  as  to  take  the  edge  of  the 
other  blade  in  doling  the  (hears. 

Fig.  7,  a  pair  of  (hears  requifite  for  a  left-handed 
(hearer;  the  blade  D  to  be  inferted  into  the  wool;  for  it 
is  evident,  if  thefliears,  Ag.  5,  were  ufed  with  the  left  hand, 
the  blade  A,  with  the  plate,  would  be  inferted  into  the 
wool,  which  would  not  penetrate  with  that  facility  which 
(hearers  require. 

Fig.  8,  is  the  plate  taken  oA’,  and  (liown  feparate.  Thefe 
Agures,  and  this  defeription,  will  be  fuflicient  for  thofe 
who  make  (hears,  or  for  cutlers,  who  may  eaAly  make  the 
addition  requifite  to  the  (hears  that  they  have  already  in 
their  poflelAon, 

It  may  be  imagined  that,  if  the  lower  blade  of  the  (hears 
were  made  as  thick  as  the  common"’’ blade  and  this  plate 
together,  it  would  have  the  fame  effect  of  preventing  the 
(kin  of  the  animal  from  being  cut:  to  prove  that  this 
will  not  be  a  fuflicient  guard,  let  a  feCtion  of  the  (hears 
be  taken  acrofs  the  blades  at  E  F,  Ag.  9 ;  now  it  appears 
evident,  that,  when  the  edges  of  the  plate  H  H  come  in 
contaft  (unlefs  a  very  great  preflure  is  made  at  the  fame 
time),  the  (kin  of  the  animal  at  G,  (which  is  reprefented 
by  the  dotted  line  SS,)  cannot  be  brought  to  meet  the 
edges  of  the  blades  H  H.  Whereas,  fuppoAng  that  the 
lower  blade  K,  in  the  feCtion  I  K,  in  Ag.  10,  were  asffhick 
as  the  common  blade  and  the  plate  together,  the  (kin  at  M, 
with  a  very  little  preflure,  might  be  brought  up  clofe  to 
the  edges  of  the  blades,  and  endanger  its  being  cut. 
Such  a  blade  as  this  w’ould  alfo  take  much  time  to  (liurpen. 
Now,  admit  that  the  lower  blade  is  the  fame  thicknefs  as 
the  laft-menrtoned  blade  (as  the  blade  O  in  the  feCtion 
N  O,  Ag.  11),  and  let  the  lower  part  of  this  blade  P  be 
made  fo  as  to  operate  as  the  plate  recommended  ;  it  will 
then  be  found  that  the  edge  of  this  blade  is  too  obtufe  to 
cut  wool,  although  it  may  anfwer  very  well  to  cut  fub- 
ftances  of  lefs  Aexibility.  Hence  thefe  mull  be  of  great 
fervice  to  indifferent  (hearers  and  to  learners,  as  a  learner 
may  begin  to  praftife  without  fear,  and  an  indifferent 
(hearer  may  work  with  the  greateft  conAdence ;  and  even 
to  proAcients  they  may  become  ufeful. 

With  refpeft  to  the  Diseases  of  (beep,  they  are  cer¬ 
tainly  many,  and  often  dangerous ;  and  therefore  every 
good  farmer,  and  particularly  every  good  (hepherd,  fhould 
endeavour  to  lludy  them,  as  a  mean  whereby  they  might 
at  all  times  be  ready  to  afford  them  relief. — For  parti¬ 
culars  of  thefe  difeafes  therefore,  and  the  molt  approved 
methods  of  cure,  as  well  as  for  the  natural  hiftory  of  tha 
flieep  in  all.  countries,  with  the  different  fbecies,  and 
Agures  of  the  molt  curious  breeds,  we  beg  leave  to  refer 
to  their  generic  name  O  vis,  and  the  correfpondent  En¬ 
gravings. 

But,  though  we  do  not  in  this  place  enter  upon  an  in^ 
veltigation  of  the  difeafes  of  lheep,  yet  there  is,  one  fatal 
malady  to  which  they  are  liable  in  common  with  other 
cattle,  which  being  accidental,  and  requiring  inihnt  hdo* 
we  deem  it  highly  expedient  to  notice:  it  is.  the  malady 
called  the  hove.  This  is  acquired  by  flieep  and  horned 
cattle,  in  confequence  of  their  being  tboughtlefsly  turned 
into  rank  feed,  or  wet  clover  grafs,  upon  empty  (tomachs^ 
whereby  they  feed  with  fuch  voracity,  that  they  are  apt 
to  become  wholly  blown  up  with  wind,  and  thus  de¬ 
prived  of  the  powers  of  refpiration,  often  Ank  down  and 
die.  To  afford  in  thefe  cafes  immediate  relief,  Mr.  Vs. 
Wallis  Mal’on,  of  Goodreft-Lodge,  near  Warwick,  iia.; 
contrived  an  inftrument  which  lie-  calls  a  trocar  and 
canuln ;  and  which,  he  lays,  has,  in  every  inftance  where 
it  has  been  ufed,  proved  a  Cafe,  eafy,  and  effectual,  remedy. 
The  method  of  applying  it  is,  to  penetrate  with  the  tro¬ 
car  arid  caaula  through  the  hide  of  the  annual,  to  the 
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paunch  on  the  near  fide,  about  fix  inches  from  the  back¬ 
bone,  at  an  equal  diftance  from  the  la  It  rib  and  from  the 
hip-bone;  then  to  withdraw  the  trocar,  and  to  leave  the 
canula  in  the  wound,  until  the  excels  of  air  which  the 
paunch  contains  has  efcaped.  The  canula  may  then  be 
taken  out,  and  the  wound  covered  with  a  plafter  of  com¬ 
mon  pitch,  1'pread  on  brown  paper,  about  the  fixe  of  a 
■crown-piece.  All  the  danger  incidental  to  the  common 
mode  of  ftabbing  with  the  knife  is  e  lie  ft  u  ally  prevented, 
by  the  canula  being  left  in  the  incifion  when  the  trocar  is 
withdrawn.  A  fattening  ox  has  been  found  to  thrive 
as  well  after  the  operation,  as  if  it  had  never  been  affefted 
by,  the  diforder.  Even  cows  in  calf  are  in  no  danger  from 
its  operation.  It  has  been  found  particularly  beneficial 
an  preferring  rearing-calves,  and  -young  cattie,  as  well  as 
fheep,  when  thrown  into  this  dangerous  malady. 

Fig.  ia,  is  a  view  of  the  trocar  and  canula,  inclofed 
one  within  the  other.  The  blade  of  the  trocar  is  made 
of  Heel  a,  fig.  15,  fixed  into  a  wooden  handle  b.  _  The 
lhape  of  the  blade  of  the  trocar  is  oval,  as  fhown  in  the 
end-view  of  the  canula,  fig.  14.  The  canula  or  llieath  ce, 
as  fhown  at  fig.  12  and  13,  is  an  oval  tube,  which  exaftly 
fits  the  blade  of  the  trocar;  f  is  a  concave  circular  plate, 
fixed  at  the  end  of  the  canula,  forming  a  hilt  to  prevent 
the  inflrument  from  giving  too  deep  an  incifion  when 
ufed;  the  end  g  of  the  canula  is  worked  down  to  a  (harp 
edge,  that  it  may  not  obftruft  the  paffage  of  the  in- 
ftrument. 

Of  HORNED  CATTLE. 

We  appear  to  want  an  appropriate  word  in  the  Englifii 
language  to  defignate  this  clafs  of  animals.  The  term 
we  have  applied  is  far  from  ciafiical  or  cor  reft ;  becaufe 
there  are  feveral  well-known  breeds  of  them  which  have 
no  horns  at  all.  File  original  appellation  appears  to  have 
been  that  of  Black  Cattle ,  from  whence  was  underflood  ox, 
bull,  and  cow  ;  and  the  reafon  aflignedis,  becaufe  formerly 
thef'e  animals  were  all  entirely  black  in  every  part  of  this 
ifland ;  and  that  the  mixture  of  other  colours  has  been  wholly 
fortuitous,  and  introduced  by  bringing  cattle  acrofs  the 
channel  from  the  oppofite  fhores.  In  confirmation  of  this 
opinion,  the  Welfh  breeders  inform  us,  that  they  have  no 
true-bred  cattle  but  what  are  entirely  black  ;  and  that  they 
confider  the  introduftion  of  fpots  or.  ftreaks  of  any  kind, 
even  of  white,  as  marks  of  a  crofs  of  fome  accidental 
kind,  and  turn  them  out  of  their  pure  herds  accordingly, 
to  be  driven  to  fairs  or  markets.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  from  experience  or  obfeiVation,  that  the  colour 
of  horned  cattle  is  at  all  material,  in  the  view  of  general 
utility,  unlcfs  we  admit  any  weight  to  the  old  and  com¬ 
mon  exception  of  white  and  light  colours  on  the  fcore  of 
tendernel's.  Neat,  was  the  Saxon  term  for  thefe  animals  ; 
whence  neat-herd- — Ao;,  with  the  Greeks. 

We  fully  coincide  with  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lawrence, 
ftated  in  his  ingenious  Treatife  on  Cattle,  that  in  point 
of  utility  and  profit,  no  Tingle  animal  can  Hand  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  the  cow;  a  lentiment  which  has  been  uni- 
verfhl  from  the  primitive  ages,  and  which,  to  this  moment, 
has  loft  nothing  of  its  force  or  its  truth.  Her  milk,  fo 
indifpenfable  to  civilized  man,  is  her  moll  precious  pro¬ 
duct,'  and  of  which  the  value,  in  various  forms,  is  fo  uni- 
verlally  and  feelingly  underltood.  Of  this  real  liquor  of 
life,  more  valuable  than  the  richeft  wines,  the  cow  will 
give  the  amount  of  many  times  her  weight  in  the  courfe  of 
a  year,  and  every  year  that  fne  continues  in  a  conftant 
Hate  of  reproduftlon,  unto  the  end  of  her  life,  when  her 
lait  gift  to  man  is  food  of  the  moll  fubftantial  kind,  and 
To  many  articles  of  various  ufe,  that  no  part  of  her  carcule 
need  be  wafted  or  loft ;  the  worth  of  thefe  often  replaces 
her  original  coll. 

The  fielh  of  the  ox,  whether  for  immediate  ufe  or  pre- 
Tervation,  has  been  too  often  celebrated  to  bear  a  new 
'  delcription.  His  tallow  contributes  to  double  the  num¬ 
ber  of  our  days — his  joints  give  us  oil — his  hide,  leather 
©f  the  ftrongeft  kind — his  hair  helps  to  cement  the  walls 
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of  our  dwellings-— of. his  horns,  are  made  combs  and  toys 
—of  his  teeth,  buttons — his.  bones  are  a  cheap  Tubftitute 
for  ivory,  and  their  allies  ierve  to  refine  filver — his  large 
full  eye  is  inftrumental  to  the  difeoveries  of  the  anatomiifc 
— his  blood,  gall,  and  urine,  are  of  account  in  manu- 
fafture,  medicine,  and  manuring  the  foil. 

The  period  of  geftatioh  with  the  cow,  having  a  bull- 
calf,  is,  according  to  the  average  of  molt  accounts,  two 
hundred  and  eighty -feven  days,  or  forty-one  weeks,  with 
the  variation  of  a  few  days  either  way ;  a  cow-calf  comes 
in  about  a  week  lei's  time.  The  cow  having -twins  of 
different  fexe's,  the  female  is  called  a  free-martin,  and  is 
faid  to  be  invariably  incapable  of  procreation.  The  free- 
martin,  or  barren  heifer,  generally  has  a  buliilh  appearance 
about  the  head,  horns,  and  neck,  with  a  final!  udder. 
The  different  notions  refpefting  the  qualities  of  the  free- 
inartin,  lhow  very  plainly  the  little  dependance  that  is  to 
be  placed  upon  them  ;  by  fome  their  beef  is  represented 
as  of  fuperior  excellence;  by  others  as  coarfe-grainecl, 
flabby,  and  very  bad. 

The  age  of  horned  cattle  is  determined  by  the  teeth 
and  horns.  They,  as  well  as  fheep,  are  deftitute  of  teeth 
in  the  upper  jaw ;  but  the  mark  of  age,  as  in  the  horie, 
is  to  be  found  ir.  their  comer  incifory  teeth  of  the  lower 
jaw.  The  firft  front  teeth,  or  calves  teeth,  remarkable 
for  their  whitenefs,  are  filed  at  two  years  old,  and  replaced 
by  others  not  fo  white.  -  Every  fucceeaing  year,  two 
other  calves  teeth,  next  to  the  front,  are  alio  replaced  ; 
and  at  five  years  old  the  incifory  or  cutting  teeth',  being 
all  renewed,  are  of  good  length,  vvhitiih,  and  even;  and 
the  beaft  is  then  full-mouthed.  From  this  period,  as  in  the 
horfe,  the  teeth  are  gradually  filling  up  until  fix  years, 
when  the  mark  is  complete.  The  teeth  afterwards  be¬ 
come  difcoloured  by  age,  and  fometirnes  long  and  irre¬ 
gular.  At  three  years  of  age,  the  horns  are  Ihed,  and 
replaced  by  ethers  which  continue.  The  indications  of 
age  from  the  horns  are  as  follow :  in  the  fourth  year  of 
the  bullock’s  age,  a  kind  of  button,  or  ring,  appears  near 
the  head  as  the  bud  or  bafis  of  the  horn ;  in  the  courfe 
of  the  year  this  ring  moves,  being  puihed  forward  by  ano¬ 
ther  which  fucceeds  it,  a  proceis  which  goes  on  to  the 
end  of  the  animal’s  life,  its  years  being  determinable  by 
the  number  of  thefe  rings  upon  the  horns,  reckoning 
three  years  for  the  firft  ring.  It  is  common  with  dealers 
to  obliterate  thefe  rings,  by  fhaving  the  horns,  in  order  to 
conceal  the  age  of  the  beaft. 

The  horns  of  cattle  are  alfo  made  defignations  of  dif- 
tinftion  and  variety,  and  are  fuppofed  to  denote  particular 
qualities.  Thus,  Englifii  bullocks  are  dillinguifhed  as 
long,  half-long,  fliort,  and  middle-horned,  wide  and 
broad  horned,  polled,  or  hornlefs.  The  grand  diftinftions, 
however,  are  the  long  and  ftiort-horned,  which  (eem  ge¬ 
nerally  implicated  with  peculiar  properties  of  milk  and 
hide.  Thus  the  long-horned  cows  are  faid  to  produce  a 
richer  milk,  in  courle  a  greater  proportional  quantity  of 
butter  and  cliecfe,  and  a  thicker  hide,  than  the  fiiort- 
horned  ;  which  lafi,  however,  afford  larger  quantities  both 
of  milk,  beef,  and  tallow.  This  however  will  ever  more 
or  lei's  depend  on  the  quantity  and  richnefs  of  the  feed 
which  they  are  relpeftively  allowed. 

The  molt  ufual  appellatives  employed  at  this  day  are  - 
ox,  bull,  and  cow.  Bull  and  cow  calves.  A  young  caf- 
trated  male,  after  the  firft  year,  is  called  a  ftot,  ftirk,  or 
lleer — at  five  years  old  an  ox.  A  female,  after  the  firft 
year,  is  called  a  heifer  or  quey;  at  four  years  old  a  cow. 
And  afterwards  a  caffrated  female  is  called  a  fpayed  heifer 
or  cow.  Bullock  is  the  genera!  term  for  any  full-grown 
cattle,  male  or  female,  fat  or  lean 

Before  the  fcock  is  decided  upon  with  which  the  farm 
is  to  be  furniflied,  it  will  behove  the  farmer  to  confider  well 
the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  feed  with  which  he  will  have 
to  fuppQi  t  his  dairy,  and  to  what  kind  of  breed  that  keep 
will  be  belt  adapted  ;  and  alfo  that  provifion  for  the  flock 
is  always JirJl  to  be  taken  care  of.  It  is  not  every  farm 
that  will  make  a  cow-farm ;  for,  where  a  cow  will  thrive 
3  and 
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and  fatten,  a  ftieep  will  die  with  the  rot  5  and  fo  again, 
where  a  flock  will  departure  and  flourilh,  a  herd  of  well- 
favoured  kine  would  loon  become  lean  and  ill-favoured. 
Suppofe  the  farm  to  contain  about  three  hundred  acres, 
and  a  dock  of  from  fix  hundred  to  a  thoufand  flieep  to  be 
maintained  upon  it ;  ftill,  if  it  has  a  little  thare  of  water- 
meadow,  which  ufually  happens,  a  few  coarfe  marlhy 
pieces,  and  a  tolerably  extenfive  fucceflion  of  dry  paftures, 
with  a  good  common  contiguous,  where  he  will  have  a 
right  to  departure  the  herd  in  the  proper  feafon,  there  is 
no  realon  why  a  dairy  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  cows 
might  not  be  decently  fupported  upon  it.  The  queftion 
therefore  is,  What  breed  would  do  beft  for  the  purpofe  ? — 
We  flaall  not  hefitate  in  ftrongly  recommending  the  pure 
Welsh,  which  Ihould  be  judicioufly  felefted,  hot  with - 
ftanding  pains  or  expence.  Thefe  cows  will  live  on  one- 
third  lefs  than  almoit  any  other  ftock,  keep  themfelves 
fleek  and  handlbme,  rarely  turn  barren,  fatten  each  its 
own  calf ;  arid  when  aged,  or  rendered  by  accident  no 
longer  fit  for  the  fuckling-pens,  will  fatten  with  one  l'um- 
mer’s  runof  grafs,  and  thus,  without  the  fmalleft  trouble, 
produce  in  the  market  probably  more  than  twice  her 
original  Coft.  It  is  alfo  obferved  of  this  breed,  that  they 
are  in  general  good  milchers ;  and  though  they  appear  to 
be  but  iinall  cows,  yet  when  fufficiently  fatted  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  great  (hare  of  tallow ;  and  from  their  cloddinefs, 
rotundity,  and  compact  form,  will  often  reach  weights 
far  beyond  the  expectation  of  the  butcher. 

For  fuch  a  dairy  of  cows,  a  true-bred  Suflex  bull  Ihould 
be  procured  to  go  with  them.  This  crofs  is  of  the.  molt 
valuable  kind,  both  for  rearing  ftock,  and  for  the  fuckling- 
pens.  Whatever  calves  might  fall  between  Chriltmas  and 
the  middle  of  March,  Ihould  be  reared;  thole  which  fall 
afterwards  are  of  courfe  to  be  fuckled.  The  young  cat¬ 
tle  are  generally  well-fovmed,  healthy,  and  'handiome; 
while  the  fucklers  fatten  kindly,  and  often  reach  great- 
weights.  When  the  fucklmg  lubfides,  in  November  or 
December  following,  then  the  beft  of  the  rniichers  are 
(elected  for  a  winter  dairy,  while  the  other  cattle  are 
turned  dry.  This  circumlUnce  becomes  of  conlide'rable 
advantage  where  a  breeding  flock  is  maintained;  for  the 
tags  or  young  ewes  of  the  Suflex  breed  are  ufually  very 
weakly  with  their  firft  lanffs ;  and  do  not  always  give 
down  their  milk  for  a  day  or  two  after  they  have  yeaned ; 
in  which  cafe,  but  lor  the  afliftance  of  a  winter  dairy, 
with  which  the  Ihepherd  fupflies  the  weakly  lambs,  and 
makes  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  their  mothers,  a  great 
number  of  them  would  ineviubly  be  loft. 

Upon  a  farm  of  more  exteifive  pafture,  with  a  larger 
ihare  of  water-meadow,  and  uenty  of  fodder  to  lupply 
the  gates  through  the  winter  fi&fon,  we  Ihould  probably 
recommend  the  red  Sussex  heed,  in  preference  to  the 
Wellh.  Thefe  are  of  a  larger  lze,  nearly  as  hardy,  and 
in  general  famous  fucklers.  Tiey  are  indeed  preferred 
by  many  fanners,  even  where  there  is  an  equal  paucity 
of  feed,  from  the  fuperior  quantity  and  quality  of  their 
milk.  For  this  dairy  of  cows,  i  long-horned  or  Lan- 
calhire  bull  Ihould  be  fele&ed,  Well-bred,  and  of  the 
Sargelt  lize.  We  do  not,  howevei  recommend  this  crofs 
to  breed  from,  notwithstanding  tls  early  calves  rnuft  be 
reared ;  but  the  farmer  takes  then  to  market  in  due 
feafon,  while  the  fuckling-pens  emjW  his  chief  attention. 
Here  the  advantages  of  this  crofs  ire  plainly  manifeited 
in  the  fuperior  bulk  of  the  calves,  ir their  fatting  kindly, 
and  in  the  great  thicknefs  or  broadnfs  acrols  their  loins, 
to  which  the  broad  white  ftripe  that Generally  runs  down 
their  back  gives  a  ftill  greater  appWance  of  ftrength 
and  thicknefs.  Thefe  calves  ul’ualy  arrive  at  great 
weights,  and  are  acceptable  in  the  matet,  from  the  iupe- 
rior  whitenefs  of  the  veal.  When  tie  fuckling  is  over, 
the  cows  fuileft  in  milk  may  be  turnei  over  to  a  winter 
dairy  in  aid  of  the  flock,  in  top  fare  manner  as  the 
Wellh  ftock  noticed  above.  We  do  ncWeCommend  thefe 
two  breeds  ef  cattle  from  any  fanciful  ped flection  of  our 
own,  nor  from  the  whim  or  theory  of  \thers;  but  from 
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the  experience  and  obfervation  of  upwards  of  twenty  years, 
exercifed  over  a  large  diitriCt  in  Hamplhire  and  Suflex. 

Mr.  Culley  has  favoured  us  with  the  following  inftruc- 
tions  in  the  choice  of  a  bull: — For  the  purpoles  of  the 
breeder  the  head  of  the  bull  Ihould  be  rather  long,  and 
the  muzzle  fine;  his  eyes  lively  and  prominent,  his  ears 
long  and  thin,  his  horns  white:  his  neck  riling  with  a 
gentle  curve  from  the  ihoulders,  and  final  1  and  line  where 
it  joins  the  head ;  his  Ihoulders  moderately  broad  at  the 
top,  joining  full  to  his  chine,  or  crops  and  cheft  back¬ 
wards,  and  to  the  neck- vein  forwards;  his  bofom  open, 
bread:  broad,  and  projecting  well  before  his  legs,  his  arms 
or  fore-thighs  mufcular,  and  tapering  to  his  knee  ;  his 
legs  rtraight,  clean,  and  very  fine-honed  ;  his  chine  and 
cheft  I’o  full  as  to  leave  no  hollows  behind  the  Ihoulders, 
the  plates  Itrong,  to  keep  his  belly  from  finking  below 
the  level  of  his  breaft  ;  his  back  or  loin  broad,  rtraight, 
and  flat;  his  ribs  riling  one  above  another  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  the  laft  rib  may  be  rather  the  higlieft,  leaving 
only  a  Iinall  fpace  to  the  hips  or  hooks,  the  whole  forming 
a  round  or  barrel-like  carcafe  ;  his  hips  Ihould  be  wide 
placed,  round  or  globular,  and  a  little  higher  than  the 
back  ;  the  quarters  from  the  hip  to  the  rump  long;  and 
inftead  of  being  fquare,  as  recommended  by  home,  they 
Ihould  taper  gradually  from  the  hips  backwards,  and  the 
turls  or  pott-bones  not  in  the  leaft  protuberant  ;  l  umps 
clofe  to  the  tail,  the  tail  broad,  well  haired,  and  let  on  fo 
high  as  to  be  in  the  fame  horizontal  line  with  his  back. 

In  the  choice  of  a  cow,  he  lays  down  the  following 
rules : — The  principal  diftinguilhing  marks  of  a  good 
cow  are,  wide  horns,  a  thin  head  and  neck,  dewlap  large, 
full  breaft,  broad  back  ;  large  deep  belly  ;  the  udder  ca¬ 
pacious,  but  not  too  flelhy ;  the  milk-veins  prominent, 
and  the  bag  tending  far  behind;  teats  long  and  large ; 
buttocks  broad  and  flelhy ;  tail  long  and  pliable,  lefs  pro¬ 
portionable  to  the  lize  of  the  carcafe ;  and  the  joints 
Ihort.  To  thefe  outward  marks  may  be  added  a  gentle 
difpofition,  a  temper  free  from  any  vicious  tricks,  and 
perfectly  manageable  on  every  occaflon.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  cow  with  a  thick  head  and  Ihort  neck,  prominent- 
back  bone,  (lender  cheft,  belly  tucked  up,  fmall  udder,, 
or  a  flelhy  bag,  Ihort  teats,  and  thin  buttocks,  is  to  be 
avoided,  as  totally  unfit  for  the  purpoles  either -of  the 
dairyman,  the  luckier,  or  the  grazier. 

We  lhall  now  briefly  deferibe  the  other  principal  breeds 
of  horned  cattle,  which  England  produces. — The  Long¬ 
horned  breed  of  cattle  is  dillinguilhed  by  the  great  length 
of  the  horns,  the  thicknefs  and  firmnefs  of  the  texture  of 
their  hides,  the  length  and  clofenefsof  their  hair,  the  large 
lize  of  their  hoofs,  and  the  coarfe  and  leathery  thicknefs 
of  their  necks.  They  are  alfo  deeper  made  in  their  fore¬ 
quarters,  and  lighter  in  their  hind-quarters,  than  molt 
other  breeds.  In  fize  they  are  fuperior  to  tire  Suffolk 
breed,  but  inferior  to  the  fliort  and  middle-horned  breeds. 
They  are  likewife  narrower  in  their  fhape,  and  lei’s  in, 
point  of  weight  than  the  Ihort-horns,  though  better 
weighers  in  proportion  to  their  fize  ;  and  the.  cows  of 
this  breed  give  conliderably  lels  milk,  but  fuch  as  affords 
more  cream  in  proportion  to  tire  quantity.  In  colour 
they  are  more  varied  than  any  of  the  other  breeds  ;  but,, 
whatever  the  colour  is,  they  have  generally  a  broad  white 
ftreak  down  their  backs,  which  the  breeders  term  Jinched  ;, 
and  inoftly  a  white  Ipot  on  the  infide  of  the  hough. 

■  Lancalhire  appears  to  be  the  mother-country  of  this  breed 
of  cattle;  notwithltanding  which  they  are  alfo  the  pre¬ 
vailing  ftock  in  the  counties  of  Warwick,  Leicefter,  Glou¬ 
cester,  Chelter,  and  feveral  other  of  the  midland,  counties,., 
where  deep  vales  of  grals  and  marlhes  prevail.  And  it  is 
furprifing,  and  fnows  great  attention  in  one  inltance,  and. 
equal  negleCl  in  the  other,  that  this  fort  of  cattle  are  at. 
prefent  found  in  greater  perfection  in  the  county  ot  Lei¬ 
cefter  than  in  the  di  ft- rift  whence  they  take  their  name. 
This  is  fuppofed  to  have  arifen  from  the  graziers  of  thefe- 
counties  buying -their  beft  bulls  and  heifers,  for  many: 
years,  paft,  before  the  people  of  Lane  a  (hire  were  well? 
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aware  of  it.  The  former  paid  more  attention  to  that 
kind  which  were  of  a  true  mould  or  form,  and  quicker 
feeders  ;  while  the  latter  contented  themfelves  with  the 
old-fafhioned,  large,  big-boned,  kind,  which  are  not  only 
flower  feeders,  but,  when  fed,  are  not  fuch  good  beef. 
In  fhort,  the  little  farmers  in  Lancafhire,  tempted  by  the 
high  prices  given  them  for  their  bed  flock,  loft  their  va¬ 
luable  breed  before  (hey  were  fenfible  of  it.  This  breed 
is  commonly  underftood  by  graziers  to  be  in  general  flow 
feeders,  except  that  particular  kind  felefled,  improved, 
and  recommended,  by  the  late.  Mr.  Bakewell,  which  are 
Arid  not  only  to  eat  lefs  food  than  the  others  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  weight,  but  to  become  remarkably  fat  in  a 
fhort  fpace  of  time,  and  to  lay  their  fat  upon  the  mod: 
valuable  parts,  yet  to  have  little  tallow  in  them  when 
killed  ;  and,  when  ufed  in  the  dairy,  to  give  but  little 
milk.  This  improved  variety  alfo  differs  from  the  reft  of 
the  long-horned  cattle,  in  having  very  fine,  clean,  fmall 
bones  in  their  legs,  and  thin  hides.  They  are  a  middle- 
fized,  clean,  fmalf-boned,  round-carcafed,  kindly-looking, 
cattle. 

The  Middle-horned  Breed  of  cattle  feems  to  afford 
more  variety  than  that  of  the  preceding  kind.  The  De- 
vonfliire  variety,  when  in  a  ftate  of  purity,  is  diftinguifhed 
by  a  high  red  colour,  without  any  white  fpots,  as  the 
breed  is  reckoned  impure  when  thefe  exift,  particularly 
where  they  run  into  one  another;  by  having  a  light  dun 
ring  round  the  eye;  by  the  muzzle  being  of  the  fame  co¬ 
lour  ;  by  being  fine  in  the  bone  and  clean  in  the  neck  ; 
by  the  horns  being  of  a  medium  length  and  bent  up¬ 
wards  ;  by  being  thin-faced  ;  fine  in  the  chaps,  and  wide 
in  the  hips  ;  with  a  tolerable  barrel,  but  rather  flat  on 
the  fide;  by  the  tail  being  fmall,  and  fet  on  very  high  ; 
by  being  thin-fkinned,  and  filky  in  handling;  and  by  the 
property  of  feeding  at  an  early  age,  or  arriving  at  matu¬ 
rity  fooner  than  molt  other  breeds  ;  they  are  a  fort  of 
cattle  well  fitted  for  draught,  both  as  to  hardnefs  and 
quick  movement,  and  their  flioulder-points  are  beauti¬ 
fully  fitted  for  the  collar. 

The  Herefordshire  Breed  is  alfo  deep  red,  with  fine 
hair;  very  thin  fkin ;  neck  and  head  clean;  horns  neither 
long  nor  fhort,  rather  turning  up  at  the  points  ;  well 
made  in  the  hind  quarters  ;  wide  acrofs  the  hips,  rumps, 
and  furloins  j  narrow  in  the  chines  ;  tolerably  ftraight  in 
the  backs,  but  the  ribs  or  fides  lying  too  flat ;  thin  in 
the  thighs;  bones  not  large.  It  is  oblerved,  that,  when 
all  the  properties  which  fhould  attach  to  an  ufeful  breed 
of  cattle  are  confidered,  the  middle-horned  may  be  faid 
in  general  to  come  nearer  to  perfection  than  any  other 
in  the  kingdom.  They  are  of  a  large  fize,  well  formed, 
and,  in  difpofition  to  fatten,  probably  much  on  a  par 
with  the  fhort- horned,  and  greatly  fuperiorto  the  Suffolk. 
As  dairy-cattle,  they  are  alfo  as  valuable  as  any  that  fall 
tinder  the  defcription  of  quick  feeders ;  for,  although  they 
give  a  lefs  quantity  of  milk  than  the  Suffolk  or  the  long¬ 
horned,  it  is  faid  to  be  of  a  richer  quality.  The  Hereford- 
fhire  as  well  as  North  Devon  varieties  of  this  breed  are  in¬ 
deed  a  very  f'uperior.fort  of  flock,  both  for  the  purpofe  of 
labour  and  that  of  fattening,  as  being  not  only  clean, 
ftrong,  and  well  made,  but  affording  quick  proof  under 
the  feeding  fyilem. 

The  North  Devon  Breed,  from  the  finenefs  of  the 
grain  in  the  meat,  is  held  in  high  eftimation  in  Smithfield. 
And  they  are  faid  to  have  great  fuperiority  over  many 
other  breeds,  from  their  pofi'efling  more  aflivity,  being 
better  calculated  for  labour,  and  having  more  blood  ;  and 
which  is  believed  to  arife  from  the  circumftance  of  their 
being  bred  from  one  and  two  years  old  bulls  and  heifers. 
Great  proof  in  this  fort  of  cattle  is  fhown  by  tllb  iize  of 
the  rib,  the  rotundity  of  the  barrel,  and  the  mellownefs 
of  the  fkin.  The  colours  that  are  moft  in  efleem,  and 
which  denote  a  fuperiority  in  the  animals,  are  thofe  fhades 
of  the  mahogany  kind,  efpecially  where  there  is  a  filky 
or  gloffy  appearance  in  the  hide,  with  a  flight  degree  of 
waving  or  curling  in  the  hair.  The  ox  in  this  variety  is 


moftly  confidered  in  perfeClion  about  the  fifth  year  of  hi# 
age.  This  valuable  breed  of  horned  cattle  is  moft  preva¬ 
lent  in  the  fouth-weflern  parts  of  Dorfetfhire,  Hampfhire, 
Devonfhire,  Somerfetfhire,  and  even  fo  far  northward  as 
Herefordfhire  ;  where  the  largeft,  and  perhaps  the  fiheft, 
variety  of  this  breed  is  met  with.  The  Suffex  breed, 
though  not  fo  large  as  the  Herefordfhire,  exceeds  thofe 
of  moil  of  the  other  diflrifts.  The  oxen  of  the  Kereford- 
fliire  fort,  when  fix  years  old  and  fattened,  will  in  gene¬ 
ral  weigh  from  fixty  to  one  hundred  flone  of  fourteen 
pounds,  the  fore  quarters  being  moftly  the  heavieft.  From 
their  being  fleady,  as  well  as  capable  of  great  exertion  in 
harnefs,  they  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  purpofes  of 
the  team  and  plough.  They  may  be  worked  from  three 
to  five  or  fix  years  old,  before  they  are  fattened. 

The  Short-horned  Breed  is  diftinguifhed  from  the 
others  by  the  fhortnefs  of  the  horns ;  by  being  wider  and 
thicker  in  the  frame  or  mould,  and,  of  courfe,  feeding  to 
the  greatefl  weight;  by  affording  much  the  largeft:  quan¬ 
tity  of  tallow  when  fattened;  in  having  very  thin  hides, 
and  much  lefs  hair  upon  them  than  any  other  breed  ex¬ 
cept  the  Alderney  ;  and  more  particularly  by  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk  they  give  beyond  any  other  breed.  The 
great  quantity  of  milk,  thinnefs  of  their  hides,  and  little 
hair,  are  probably  the  reafons  why  they  are  tenderer  than 
any  of  the  other  kinds,  except  the  Alderney.  Their  co¬ 
lours  are  much  varied  ;  but  the  generality  of  them  are 
red  and  white  mixed,  w^iich,  when  properly  blended,  is 
very  pleating  and  agreeable,  and  fits  them  to  run  in  gen¬ 
tlemen’s  parks  and  grounds.  This  breed  is  chiefly  found 
in  Lincolnfhire,  and  the  eaflern  parts  of  Yorkfhire,  Dur¬ 
ham,  Northumberland,  and  Berwickfhire.  In  confequence 
of  its  having  been  originally  imported  from  Holland,  it 
is  frequently  called  the  Dutch,  and  fometimes  the  Holdtr- 
nefs  breed,  from  a  place  of  that  name  in  Yorkfhire,  where 
probably  it  was  firfl  ellablifhed. 

The  Suffolk  Dun  Breed  has  long  prevailed  in  that 
diftrift  ;  and  are  diftinguifhed  by  their  being  polled,  of 
fmall  fize,  and  a  dun  coloui.  The  cows  are  lean,  and 
large  in  their  bellies ;  yet  the/  are  valuable  for  the  pur¬ 
pofe  of  the  dairy,  as  giving  laige  quantities  of  milk.  The 
weight  of  this  breed  is  mofly  on  the  average  from  fifty 
to  fixty  ftone. 

The  Polled  or  Gallowi.y  Breed  of  cattle  is  confi¬ 
dered  as  very  valuable.  In  weight  and  fize,  it  is  as  much 
lefs  than  the  long-horns  as  tlefe  are  than  the  fhort-horns. 
The  cattle  generally  weigh  fom  forty  to  fixty  flone,  foma 
particular  ones  reach  feveny  and  upwards  ;  but  their 
moft  effential  difference  ~fron  every  other  breed  is  their 
hav.ing  no  horns  at  all ;  fone  few  indeed,  in  every  other 
refpeft  polls,  have  two  litle  knobs,  from  two  to  four 
inches  long,  hanging  dovn  looie  from  the  parts  where 
other  cattle’s  horns  grow, joined  to  the  head  by  a  little 
loofe  fkin  and  flefh.  In  moft  other  refpefls  thefe  cattle 
refemble  the  long-horn$both  in  colour  and  fhape,  but 
are  fhorter  and  more  cor. pact  in  their  form  ;  which  pro¬ 
bably  makes  them  weigi  lefs.  The  origin  of  this  breed 
was  probably  in  Gallomy,  a  large  diftrifl  in  the  fouth- 
wefl  of  Scotland,  whee  they  are  moltly  bred  upon  the 
moors  or  hilly  country  and  grazed  upon  the  lands  nearer 
the  fea  until  riling  fo'r  or  five  years  old,  when  the  gra¬ 
ziers  and  drovers  takfthem  up  in  great  numbers  to  the 
fairs  in  Norfolk  and  fjffolk,  previous  to  the  turnip-feed¬ 
ing  feafon;  whence  he  greatefl  part  are  again  removed 
in  the  winter  and  tying,  when  fat,  to  fupply  the  con- 
fumption  of  the  capital,  where  they  are  readily  fold  at 
high  prices,  few  or  10  cattle  felling  fo  high  in  Smithfield 
market,  from  their  utting  up  fo  nicely  marbled,  owing 
to  their  laying  thei  fat  upon  the  moft  valuable  parts ;  a 
great  excellence  inall  feeding-cattle.  They  alfo  prevail 
in  Dumfriesfliire  ad  Ayrfliire.  The  polled  cows  of  this 
breed  are  laid  to  b  good  milkers  in  proportion  to  their 
fize,  the  milk  beig  of  a  rich  quality,  and  yielding  much 
more  butter  from  given  quantity  than  in  the  fhort-horns. 
The  oxen  and  tyyed  heifers  have  allb  been  afferted  to 
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nnfwer  well  for  draught.  But,  though  the  cattle  of  the 
above  diftrift  are  moftly  polled,  they  have  feveral  with 
horns,  which  they  contend  are  a  mongrel  breed,  produced 
by  eroding  with  long-horned  bulls  from  other  diftrifts. 
The  polled  ones,  .and  of  thefe  the  black  or  dark  brindled 
ones,  are  preferred  to  any  other,  as  they  allow  them  to 
be  the  original  breed  of  the  country. 

The  Highland  or  Kyloe  Breed  of  cattle'is.lefs  in. 
proportion  to’  the  polled  than  they  are  to  the  long¬ 
horns  ;  this  breed  is  alfo  covered  with  a  long  clofe  coat 
of  hair  like  the  polls  and  long-horns ;  and,  like  thefe, 
the  beef  is  fine-grained,  well-flavoured,  and  mixed  or 
anarbled,  but  not  fo  handfome  on  the  outfide,  when 
•expofed  in  the  market,  not  being  of  fo  bright  a  co- 
■lour,  and  often  fpotted  with  black,  except  when  made 
very  fat.  When  grazed,  they  feed  very  readily,  their 
•weight  in  general  being  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  Itone  ; 
fome  reach  to  more'  than  forty  ftone.  The  mod;  pre¬ 
valent  colour  is  black  ;  fome  are  brindled  or  dun  ;  but 
the,  breeders  there,  like  thole  in  Galloway,  prefer  the 
black  ones.  This  hardy  breed  is  found  in  all  the  exten- 
five  mountainous  country,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Weftern  Hies.  The  I  lie  of  Skye  cattle 
are  tire  fmallelt  in  fize,  but  the  moll  perfect  in  other  re- 
fpefts  of  perhaps  any  of  the  Kyloe  or  other  forts;  a  cir- 
cumftance  which  is  fuppofed  to  depend  on  its  being  a 
pure  unmixed  breed.  This  breed  feems  calculated  in 
every  refperft  to  thrive  in  a  cold,  expofed,  mountainous, 
country,  and  probably  better  adapted  to  the  cold  regions 
•where  they  are  bred  than  any  other  kind.  They  are 
driven  to  the  fouthward  in  great  numbers  every  autumn  ; 
many  into  the  weftern  dillrifts  of  Yorklhire ;  but  the  great- 
eft  part  into  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Eflex,  and  other  parts  of  the 
louth,  where  they  are  fattened.  This  fort  of  cattle  is 
termed  kyloes,  probably  from  a  di  ft  riot  in  Ayrlhire  called 
Kyle,  where  they  prevail  much. 

The  Lowland  or  Fifeshire  Breed  of  cattle  is  rarely 
met  with  in  an  unmixed  ftate.  Towards  Cumberland  they 
are  half  long-horns,  half  polls;  on  the  borders  of  Northum¬ 
berland  they  are  mixed  with  fhort-homs  until  we  reach 
Tiviotdale,  where  they  become  altogether  a  final  1  coarfe 
kind  of  fliort-horns,  or  what  the  Yorkfliire  jobbers  call 
runts ;  except  a  few  good  fhort-horned  cattle,  bred  in  that 
pleafant  and  fine  country,  the  Tweed-fide.  This  fame" 
kind  of  runtilh  coarfe  breed  continues  all  the  way  to  the 
Frith  of  Forth.  Crofting  this  narrow  fea  into  Fifefhire, 
it  might  at  firft  be  imagined  that  the  Fife  cattle  were  a 
diftinft  breed,  from  their  upright  white  horjis,  their  be¬ 
ing  exceedingly  light-lyred,  and  ’  thin-thighed  ;  but  Mr. 
Culley  is  pretty  clear  that  it  is  only  from  their  being 
more  nearly' allied  to  the  kyloe  breed,  and  confequently 
having  lefs  of  the  coarfe  kind  of  fhort-homs  in.  them. 
The  cattle  all  along  this  coaft  continue  to  change  more 
and  more,  growing  ftiil  lefs,  until,  upon  the  edges  of  the 
mountains,  they  become  quite  of  'the  kyloe  kind  ;  but 
iti II  much  inferior  to  that  pure,  unmixed,  valuable,  breed 
of  kyloes  which  occupy  the  moremorthern  and  weftern 
Highlands,  and  the  different  ifles  ;  but  particularly  the 
lile  of  Skye,  and  that  traft  of  country  called  Kintail. 

The  Alderney  Breed  of  cattle  is  very  delicate  and  ten¬ 
der,  fo  as  to  be  little  fitted  for  the  ufe  of  the  farmer.  They 
are  not  able  to  bear  the  cold  of  this  illand,  particularly 
the  more  northern  parts  of  it.  They  are  in  general  fine¬ 
boned,  light  red  or  yellow  in  colour,  and  their  beef  ge¬ 
nerally  yellow  or  very  high  coloured,  though  fine  in  the 
grain,  and  well- flay oured.  They  make  themlelves  very 
fat;  and  are  not  in  the  leaft  fubject  to  Iyer,  or  black  flefh. 
Very  ufeful  cattle  have  .been  bred  from  a  crofs  between 
an  Alderney  cow  and  a  fhort-horned  bull.  This  is  a 
breed  that  is  moftly  to  be  met  with  about  the  feats  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  upon  account  of  the  cows  giving 
exceedingly  rich  milk. 

From  this  detail  of  the  various  breeds  of  cattle,  it  is 
obvious  that  they  are  not  all  equally  profitable  to  the 
^feeder,  the  rearer,  the  dairyman,  the  grazier,  the  butcher, 
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or  the  confumer.  Some  have  a  greater  difpofition  to  fat¬ 
ten  than  others.  Some,  being  cleaner  boned  and  better 
formed,  have  lefs  offal.  Some  give  a  greater  quantity  of 
milk  than  others.  In  a  word  ;  fome  of  the  particular 
properties  for  which  cattle  are  eftimable  are  more  difeern- 
ible  in  one  breed  than  in  another.  Whether  thefe  can  be 
all  united  in  the  fame  animal,  or  whether  a  breed  of  cat¬ 
tle  poftefting  all  the  requifite  qualifications  would  be 
equally  fuitable  to  all  fituations,  are  queftions  not  eafy  to 
be  determined.  In  regard  to  the  firft,  it  feems  univerfal- 
ly  agreed,  that  there  are  two  properties  for  which  cattle 
are  efteemed  valuable,  that  cannot  be  united;  that  is,  a 
difpofition  to  fatten,  and  a  tendency  to  yield  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk.  The  form  of  the  animal  moft  remarkable 
for  the  firft,  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  other ;  in 
place  of  being  flat  in  the  fides,  and  big  in  the  belly,  as 
all  great  milkers  are,  it  is  high-fided  and  light-bellied  ; 
in  a  word,  its  body  is.  barrel-formed,  while  that  of  the 
other  is.  more  fitted  to  embrace  a  horfe-collar.  It  is  not 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  properties  of  two  breeds  of 
cattle,  fo  oppofite  in  form  and  general  appearance,  can 
ever  be  united  in  the  fame  animal.  If  a-large  quantity  of 
milk,  whatever  be  its  quality,  is  the  obje6t,  the  dairyman 
mult  content  himfelf  with  fuch  plain  ill-looking  animals 
as  have  been  deferibed.  And,  as  the  milk  of  all  cows  is 
well  known  not  to  be  of  the  fame  quality,  it  appears 
highly  probable,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  cows  of  the 
milking  tribe  exceed  thole  that  are  more  difpofed  to  fat-  - 
ten  in  quantity,  in  nearly  the  fame  proportion  will  their 
milk  be  inferior  in  quality.  If  this  fiiould  prove  to  b» 
the  cafe,  the  fuperiority  of  the  quick  feeders  one  would 
fuppofe  to  be  completely  eftablilhed ;  as,  while  cattle  of 
this  defeription  are  confeffedly  better  for  the  purpofes- 
of  the  graziers,  the  butchers,  and  the  confumers,  they 
would,  if  this  point  were  determined  in  their  favour,  be 
alfo  more  valuable  for  the  dairy.  No  perfon  will  think 
of  aflerting,  that  a  gallon  or  two  of  whey  or  of  butter¬ 
milk  extra,  is  a  fufficient  reafon  for  prefering  a  breed  of 
plain-looking,  ill-formed,  cattle,  to  one  that,  except  in 
this  particular,  is  more  valuable  in  every  refpeft.  In.  a 
word,  no  perfon,  who  pretends  to  a  knowledge  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  breeds  of  cattle,  will  think  of  fupporting  an  opi¬ 
nion  fo  erroneous,  as  that  cattle  which  are  difpofed  to  fat¬ 
ten  quickly,  and  at  an  early  age,  that,  from  the  fuperior 
excellence  of  their  form,  have  a  fmall  proportion  of  offal, 
or  what  the  breeders  call  non-e(fentmls,  and  that,  although 
they  yield  not  a  large  quantity  of  milk,  yet  make  up  for 
that  deficiency  in  the  richnefs  of  its  quality,  are  not  more 
valuable  than  thofe  which  have  nothing  to  recommend 
them  but  the  fingle  property  of  being  great  milkers. 

Mr.  Culley,  in  comparing  the  breeds  of  long  and  fliort 
horned  cattle,  contends  that  the  former  excel  in  the  hide, 
hair,  and  quality  of  the  beef;  the  latter  in  the  quantity 
of  beef,  tallow,  and  milk ;  and  though  each  breed  has 
long  had,  and  probably  may  have,  its  particular  advo¬ 
cates,  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  each  may  have  its  par¬ 
ticular  advantages  in  different  fituations.  Thus,  the  thick 
firm  hide,  and  long  clofe-fet  hair,  of  one  kind,  may  be  a 
fecurity  againft  thofe  impetuous  winds  and  heavy  rain* 
to  which  the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifland  is  fo  fubjeft ;  while 
the  more  regular  feafons  and  mild  climate  upon  the  ealt 
coRltmay  be  more  fuitable  to  theconlfitution  of  the  other. 

In  regard  to  the  former  breed  exceeding  the  latter  in 
the  quality  of  the  beef,  it  is  only  to  the  particular  va¬ 
riety  (elected  and  improved  by  Mr.  Bakewell,  that  pre¬ 
ference  is  to  be  given  in  this  view ;  for,  as  to  the  long- 
liorned  breed  in  common,  it  is  fuppofed  that  their  beef  is 
rather  inferior  than  fuperior  to  that  of  the  generality  of 
the  fhort-horned  kind  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt,  it  is  ima¬ 
gined,  but  a  breed  of  fhort-horned  cattle  might  be  ('elect¬ 
ed,  equal  if  not  fuperior  to  even  that  very  kindly-flefhed 
fort  of  Mr.  Bakewell,  provided  any  able  breeder  would 
pay  as  much  attention  to  thefe  as  he  and  his  neighbours 
have  done  to  the  long-horns. 

But,  jiotwithftafldjng  thefe  two  breeds  have  hitherto 
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been  in  poffefTIon  of  the  beft  part  of  the  vfland  ;  it  is  fug 
gefted  that  the  Galloway  cattle,  and  even  the  Scotch  or 
Kyloes,  might  be  bred  with  advantage  in  many  fitu- 
tions,  lo  as  to  be  more  profitable  than  either  the  fiiort- 
horns-or  the  long-horns,  as  being  true  quick  feeders  and 
kindly-fiellied.  It  is  likewife  conceived  that  the  latter 
©f  thefe  forts  is  better  adapted  to  cold  moory  fituations 
than  any  other  breed,  and  that  particular  breeds  are  pro¬ 
bably  beft  adapted  to  particular  fituations;  on  which 
ground  it  is  recommended  to  breeders  of  cattle  to  find  out 
which  breed  is  the  molt  profitable  and  belt  fuited  to  their 
fituations,  and  to  endeavour  to  improve  that  breed  to  the 
utmoft,  rather  than  try  to  unite  the  particular .  qualities 
of  two  or  more  diftinft  breeds  by  crofling. 

The  breeding  and  rearing  of  horned  cattle  may  be  ac- 
cornpliihed  upon  molt  farms  of  any  extent,  but  to  the 
greatelt  advantage  on  thole  where  the  quantity  of  coarfe 
pafture  is  the  molt  confiderable,  and  where  at  the  fame 
time  there  is  the  means  of  railing  large  crops  of  the  green 
vegetable  kind  for  winter  ufie,  as  in  Inch  cafes  the  animals, 
while  young,  are  capable  of  being  kept  in  the  beft  man¬ 
ner;  and  at  the  leail  expence.  In  whatever  fituations 
the  breeding  and  rearing  of  cattle  is  attempted,  the  young 
ltock  fhould  conftantly  be  kept  in  the  beft  manner  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  farm  will  admit  of.  This  is  of  much  greater 
confequence  than  is  generally  fuppofed  ;  for,  where  young 
animals  are  pinched  for  food  at  an  early  period  of  their 
growth,  or  fed  with  fuch  as  is  not  of  a  fufficiently  good 
quality,  they  never  thrive  fo  well  afterwards,  or  make  fuch 
good  ltock.  In  the  winter  the  yearlings  fhould  be  fed 
with  hay  and  roots,  either  turnips,  carrots,  or  potatoes. 
If  hay  is  not  to  be  had,  good  ftraw  mult  be  fubftituted  ; 
but  then  the  roots  fhould  be  given  in  greater  plenty,  and 
with  more  attention.  To  fteers  and  heifers  two  years  old, 
the  proper  food  is  hay,  if  cheap ;  or  ftraw,  with  baits  of 
turnips,  cabbages,  & c. 

The  moll  proper  age  at  which  cattle  fhould  be  made  to 
become  produftive  is  a  point  of  great  importance,  but 
which  probably  requires  move  experiments  than  have  yet 
been  inftituted  to  alcertain  it.  Much  may  depend  upon 
climate,  fituation,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  reared  and  kept ;  as  where  the  fituation  is  favour¬ 
able,  and  the  keep  rich  and  good,  they  may  be  put  to  the 
bull  earlier  than  where  it  is  more  expofed,  and  the  keep 
indifferent.  This  is  fupported  by  the  obfervation  of  Mr. 
Marfliall,  that  in  Yorkfhire,  while  the  lands  were  in  the 
ftate  of  commonage,  the  heifers  were  frequently  kept  from 
the  bull  until  they  were  three  years  old  :  now,  in  the  ftate 
of  inclofure  and  improvement,  and  at  the  prefent  high 
rents,  they  are  frequently  fuffered  to  take  the  bull  when 
vearlings,  bringing  calves  at  two  years  old.  The  argu¬ 
ments  for  bringing  heifers  in  at  two  years  old  are,  that 
they  come  fooner  to  profit ;  and  that  farmers  cannot  af¬ 
ford,  at  the  prefent  rate  of  rents,  to  let  them  run  unpro- 
fitably  until  they  be  three  years  old.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  argument  in  favour  of  bringing  them  in  at  three  years 
old  is,'  that,  not  being  Hinted  in  their  growth,  they  make 
■larger  and  finer  cows  than  thofe  which  are  fuffered  to 
bear  calves  at  a  more  early  age.  It  is  now  generally 
agreed,  however,  that  the  moll  advantageous  time  of  put¬ 
ting  the  young  ltock  to  the  bull,  is  at  two  years  old,  fo 
as  to  bring  their  calves  when  three  years  old.  It  is  laid 
that,  if  the  bufinels  of  geftation  is  longer  protrafted,  the 
young  heifers  become  more  liable  to  mifs  having  calves, 
and  turn'  barreners.. 

Where  the  dairy  is  extenfivC,  an  account  Ihould  always 
he  kept  of  the  time  when  each  cow  takes  the  bull,  that  fhe 
may  be  dried  off  at  a  reafonable  diftance  of  time  before 
the  expected  term  of'  geftation  be  completed.  The  molt 
proper  time  for  the  cow  to  be  dried  off,  is  about  two  months 
before  her  calving  ;  Under  good  keep,  however,  (he  may  be 
milked  fome  weeks  longer.  It  has,  indeed,  been  ftated  by  Dr. 
Dickfon  as  probable,  that  much  in  this  bufinefs  mult  de¬ 
pend  on  the  manner  in  which  they  are  kept ;  as,  where  they 
are  well  fed,  they  may  be  continued  in  milk  till  within  a 


week  or  two  of  their  calving,  without  faltering  any  In¬ 
jury  whatever  from  it;  but,  in  the  contrary  circum- 
ftances,  it  may  be  better  to  let  them  run  dry  for  a  month, 
or  fix  weeks,  according  to  their  condition,  in  order  to 
their  more  fully  recruiting  their  ftrength.  It  appears, 
too,  that  the  longer  the  milking  is  continued,  the  more 
free  the  cows  will  be  from  indurations  and  other  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  udder  ;  which  is  a  circumftance  deferring  of 
attention.  When  a  cow  is  four  months  gone  with  calf, 
the  fa  ft  may  eafily  be  afeertained  by  preffing  upon  her 
off-flank,  where  the  calf  will  be  felt  to  kick  againft  the 
hand.  They  may  be  known  to  be  near  the  time  of  calv¬ 
ing  by  fpringing  at  the  udder,  onat  the  bearing.  By  the 
term  Jpringing  at  the  udder,  is  meant  the  colleftion  of  li¬ 
quid  in  the  bag  ;  which,  a  few  weeks  before  the  time  of 
geftation  is  accomplished,  alfumes  the  appearance  of  milk, 
and  may  be  drawn  from  the  teats.  To  fpring  at  the  bear¬ 
ing,  is  when  this  part  is  more  than  ordinarily  large  and 
diftendea.  Heifers  are  laid  to  fpring  fooneft  at  the  bear¬ 
ing,  and  old  cows  at  the  udder. 

In  the  bufinefs  of  improving  different  kinds  of  live- 
ftock,  two  different  fyftems  have  been  chiefly  purfued. 
The  firft,  or  that  which  has  prevailed  for  the  greateft  length 
of  time,  is  by  means  of  crofting  the  various  breeds,  fo  as 
to  fupply  the  faults  or  defefts  of  the  one  by  the  merits  or 
perfeftions  of  the  other;  the  latter;  or  that  which  has  been 
more  recently  introduced  and  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  farmer,  is  by  uniting  the  perfeftions  of  the  fame 
kind,  by  continuing  to  breed  from  the  beft  and  moft  per- 
feft  animals  in  the  fame  line,  family,  or  blood.  It  was 
fuppofed  for  a  great  iength  of  time,  and  is  ftill  by  fome,. 
that  the  former  of  thefe  methods,  beiides  its  fuperiority 
in  other  refpefts,  poffeli’ed  confiderable  advantages  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  animals  from  becoming  fmall,  tender,  and  li¬ 
able  to  difeafe,  in  confequence  of  their  being  too  near  a.- 
kin.  This  notion  has  however  been  Ihown  to  have  little 
foundation  in  truth,  by  the  great  fuccefs  which  has  at¬ 
tended  the  contrary  method,  in  the  praftice  of  Mr.  Bake- 
well  ;  as  his  beft  ltock  has  been  railed  by  the  neareft  af¬ 
finities,  not  only  without  either  diminifhing  in  fize,  be¬ 
coming  lefs  hardy,  or  being  more  fubjeft  to  difeafe;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  with  a  continued  amelioration.  And  a 
ftill  more  conclufive  proof  is,  perhaps,  afforded  in  fuch 
breeds  of  cattle  as  have  remained  for  many  centuries  in. 
the  ftate  of  nature,  in  particular  fituations,  without  any 
mixture'  of  others  ;  as  in  fuch  cafes,  though  from  their 
unreftrained  condition  they  muff,  without  doubt,  have 
bred  in  all  the  different  poffible  degrees  of  affinity,  they 
have  been  found  to  continue  without  any  diminution  ei¬ 
ther  in  their  fize,  hardinefs,  or  health,  and  without  un¬ 
dergoing  any  injurious  alteration  in  their  form,  or  change 
in  their  colour,  or  other  peculiarities.  But,  in  anfwer  to 
thefe  ftrong  proofs,  it  is  ftill  contended  by  others,  that  in. 
this  method  young  ltock  decreafe  rapidly  in  fize  on  the 
lame  pafture,  without  any  other  ill  or  good  eft'eft  taking 
place  in  confequence  of  it.  It  is  likewife  farther  obferved, 
in  contradiftion  of  the  fame  opinion,  that,  in  proportion 
as  an  animal  decreafes  in  fize,  it  may  be  reafonably  fup¬ 
pofed  to  decreafe  in  vigour  and  aftivity  ;  but  that  how 
far  this  may  render  it  capable  of  feeding  or  living  on 
lefs  food  is  not  afeertained.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
it  is  laid,  but  that  very  beautiful  animals  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  breeding  in-and-in,  as  the  young  animal  comes 
into  the  world  on  a  fmall  fcale ;  but,  by-  keeping  it  fat 
from  the  firft  moment  of  its  exiftence,  it  is  made  to  attain 
a  greater  fize  than  nature  intended,  and  its  weight  will  in 
confequence  be  very  great  in  proportion  to  the  iize  of  its 
bones.  But  this  is  far  from  proving  that  the  praftice  is  eli¬ 
gible.  And  it  is  ftill  further  contended,  in  regard  to  horned 
cattle,  that,  as  in  this  fyftem  of  breeding  no  expence  is 
fpared  in  feeding  the  young  ftock,  the  breed  Ihould  of 
courie  have  attained  a  larger  fize;  yet  they  are  not  only 
lefs,  but,  it  is  afferted,  carry  lefs  fat  on  their  beft  points 
than  the  Herefordlliire  cattle,  which  from  the  firft  year 
are  kept  in  a  much  inferior  manner.  In  this  ltate  of  the; 
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jpiedi’on,  no  certain  conclufions  can  be  drawn.  The 
filled  plan  is,  therefore,  to  have  recourfe  to  both  methods, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  improvement  that  may  be 
required  ;  and,  as  there  is  no  poffible  means  yet  difcover- 
ed  of  rendering  accidental  varieties,  in  either  the  animal 
or  vegetable  kingdom,  permanent,  the  belt  way  is  condant- 
ly  to  breed  from  the  belt  and  molt  perfect  animals  of  their 
kind. 

The  long-agitated  quell  ion,  whether  large  or  fmall 
fized  animals  are  the  molt  profitable,  or  pay  the  grazing 
fanner  the  molt  money  for  the  food  they  confume,  has 
never  been  decided  ;  nor  is  it  probably  capable  of  being 
ealily  afeertained,  on  account  of  the  great  difficulty  of 
making  experiments  under  an  exaft  fimilarity  of  circum- 
dancesy  in  regard  to  breed,  palture,  food,  expofure,  and 
other  points  ;  and  what  is  the  difference  in  the  growth, 
or  increale  of  weight,  or  of  labour,  between  large  and 
fmall  animals,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  food  which 
they  take  for  their  fupport.  And  laftly,  what  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  increafe  and  quicknefs  of  feeding,  in  flock 
of  different  fizes,  in  relation  to  the  quantity  of  food  which 
they  confume.  A  varied  fet  of  experiments,  correftly 
made  with  a  view  to  thefe  different  points,  would  no  doubt 
lead  to  many  ufeful  conclufions,  though  they  would  not, 
probably,  finally  fettle  the  difpute,  on  account  of  the  great 
difficulties  that  muft  always  attend  fuch  comparative  in- 
veftigations,  from  the  variation  of  circumdances  and  other 
caufes.  It  would  feem  therefore,  that,  in  the  prefent 
date  of  our  knowledge,  no  certain  directions  can  be  given 
in  refpeft  to  the  fize  of  cattle,  that  will  be  generally  ap¬ 
plicable  in  governing  the  conduft  of  the  farmer.  The 
largenefs  of  fize,  though  it  is  a  property  that  may  be  de¬ 
finable,  in  fo  far  as  it  affords  the  means  of  feeding  to  a 
great  weight ;  yet,  as  this  is  probably  acquired  by  a  much 
larger  and  longer-continued  confumption  of  food*  it  is 
probabie'that,  except  in  fituations  where  food  is  abun¬ 
dant,  the  fmaller-fized  animals  may  be  the  more  profitable. 
In  deciding  the  point,  it  is  not  merely,  as  has  been  feen, 
■the  difference  in  the  quantity  of  flefh  that  they  are  fepa- 
rately  capable  of  affording,  but  the  difference  of  fuch 
quantity  in  relation  to  the  confumption  of  food,  that  is  to 
be  confidered.  It  was  found  by  Mr.  Bakewell,  that  the 
fmaller  the  bone,  the  truer  the  make  of  the  bead,  and 
tlie  quicker  in  fattening  ;  which  throws  the  advantage  on 
the  fide  of  fmall  fize  ;  and  the  experience  of  graziers  in 
general  feems  to  favour  the  fame  conclufion,  as  they  com¬ 
monly  find  that  the  middling  and  fmall  breed  are  the 
moft  profitable,  from  their  fattening  with  the  greateff  ex¬ 
pedition. — For  the  natural  hiftory  and  different  fpecies  of 
this  genus  of  animals,  both  in  the  wild  and  domellic  lfate, 
fee  the  article  Bos,  vol.  iii.  p.  221-226. 

Of  SUCKLING,  and  the  BUSINESS  of  the  DAIRY. 

In  fituations  where  a  ready  market  can  be  found  for 
fatted  calves,  there  is  no  part  of  the  farmer’s  bufinefs  fo 
productive  as  that  of  buckling ;  particularly  on  farms 
where  a  great  number  of ’cows  can  be  maintained,  and 
where  the  feed  is  hearty  and  undinted.  It  is  a  mod  pleaf- 
Ing  reflection  that  this  department  of  the  dairy  concern 
can  be  carried  on  to  a  confiderable  extent  by  only  two 
careful  deady  men,  whereby  the  expence  attending  it  is 
trivial  to  a  degree;  the  milk  is  clean  taken  up  by  the 
fucking  calves,  without  the  fmalled  wade;  no  room  or 
temptation  is  afforded  to  conniving  fervants  for  pecula¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  return  is  made  in  large  funis  of  money,  in- 
itead  of  being  received,  as  is  too  often  the  cafe  for  but¬ 
ter,  & c.  in  very  fmall  driblets. 

Wherever  the  bufinefs  is  carried  on,  it  is  eflential  to 
the  health  of  the  calves,  that  the  buckling- houfe  be  fipa- 
cious  and  aiiy,  having  a  range  of  faftenings,  called  clapfes, 
on  one  fide,  for  the  purpofe  of  confining  the  cows  ;  and 
on  the  other  a  fet  of  dole  pens,  for  containing  the  calves. 
Thele  fliould  be  fo  contrived,  that,  while  they  keep  the 
qalves  as  dry  and  clean  as  poflible,  they  might  at  the  fame 
time  exclude  the  influence  of  too  much  light.  It  is  a 


cleanly  and  healthful  method  to  have  raifed  moveable 
floors  in  the  pens,  formed  of  narrow  laths  or  fpars  nailed 
upon  joifts,  at  the  didance  of  about  an  inch  from  each 
other;  by  which  means  the  moiffure  and  filth  condantly 
drain  off,  while  a  confiderable  degree  of  ventilation  is  af¬ 
forded  to  the  fuckling-houfe.  The  pens  or  divisions  Ihonld 
never  be  too  large;  for  the  more  quiet,  and  the  lefs  the 
calves  move  about,  the  better  and  quicker  they  fatten. 
It  is  of  the  utmod  confequence  to  have  them  kept  per¬ 
fectly  clean,  arid  free  from  every  fort  of  difagreeable  fmell ; 
for,  without  attention  in  this  refped,  infection  or  dileale 
is  apt  to  take  place.  This  is  bed  effected  -by  frequent 
fweeping  and  cleaning  the  pens,  and  having  recourfe  to 
frefli  clean  wheat-draw  for  littering  them  up  every  day. 
No  other  draw  mud  on  any  account  be  made  ufe  of. 

There  are  two  methods  purfned  by  different  farmers  in 
fattening  their  calves  ;  one  is  by  allowing  them  to  fuck 
the  cow's  ;  and  the  other  to  give  them  the  milk,  according 
to  the  diferetion  of  the  fucker,  after  it  lias  been  drawn  from 
the  animals.  The  fird  is  obvioufly  the  bed  and  mod  ad- 
vifeable  pradice,  and  that  which  is  therefore  generally  fol¬ 
lowed.  I11  this  mode  the  calves  are  admitted  to  fuck  twice 
in  the  day,  which  is,  as  nature  bed  direfts,  at  the  milking- 
times.  In  the  latter  method  the  milk  is  given  them  warm 
from  the  cow  in  the  morning  and  evening,  being  gradu¬ 
ally  increafed  as,  the  calves  increafe  in  drength  and  lize, 
This  practice,  however,  is  attended  with  every  diladvan- 
tage,  and  fliould  be  univerfally  dilcontinued.  The  length 
of  time  neceffary  for  perfecting  the  bufinefs  of  fattening 
mud  vary  according  to  circunidances  ;  but  in  moft  cafes 
it  is  from  fix  or  feven  to  eight  or  nine  weeks.  Where 
this  is  not  a  regular  bufinefs,  the  fattening  is  often  dis¬ 
patched  in  a  much  (hotter  time,  and  with  lefs  care. 

As  it  is  extremely  neceffary  that  the  calves  fliould  al¬ 
ways  lie  quiet,  in  order  that  they  may  indulge  in  deep,  at 
thole  times  when  they  are  not  employed  in  fucking,  the 
fuckling-houle  fliould  be  fituated  in  the  mod  retired  part 
of  the  yard,  and  the  pens  at  thefe  times  fliould  be  kept  as 
dark  as  poffible.  But  notwithdanding  this  caution,  the 
calves  mud  by  no  means  be  buffered  to  lie  too  hot  in  the 
fummer  time;  which  would  be  apt  to  induce  a  ficknefs 
arnongd  them.  To  admit,  therefore,  an  occafional  draught 
of  frefli  air,  let  a  window  be  cut  in  each  pen,  with  (butters 
adapted  to  the  dime,  and  let  thefe  windows  be  opened 
whenever  the  cloleneis  of  the  atmolpbere  indicates  it  to 
be  neceffary.  In  the  fummer  feafon  they  (hould  rarely  if 
ever  be  clolely  (hut;  and,  when  it  is  requifite,  the  dream, 
of  air  may  be  increafed  by  opening  the  door  at  the  oppo- 
fite  end  of  the  building. 

I11  the  order  the  calves  are  brought  forth,  they  are  to 
be  taken  into  the  pens,  and  fuckled  on  their  own  mothers, 
which  at  fird  will  yield  a  far  greater  quantity  of  milk  than 
is  neceffary  for  their  offspring,  fo  that  another  calf  may¬ 
be  fuckled  thereon  :  or  the  cow  may  be  milked,  and  the 
cream  be  referved  for  butter,  or  applied  to  any  other  ule 
that  the  owner  may  think  proper.  As  the  calf  increafcs 
in  fize,  it  will  require  a  larger  quantity  of  milk  ;  but, 
wliild  they  are  young,  one  good  cow  will  yield  a  full  (rip¬ 
ply  for  two  calves ;  and,  when  the  whole  produce  is  de¬ 
manded  for  one  calf,  another  new-milch  cow  fliould  be 
provided,  and  thefe  two  cows  will  abundantly  fupply 
three  calves  with  milk  till  the  olded  is  fit  for  the  butcher; 
after  which,  if  neceffary,  a  frefli  fuckler  may  be  bought  in, 
and  the  bufinefs  be  carried  on  progreflively  by  keeping  the 
lioufe  condantly  fuppiied  with  calves,  fo  that  the  whole 
milk  may  be  fucked. 

As  young  calves,  when  permitted  to  fuck  their  fill,,  are 
often  ieized  with  a  loofenels  or  fcouring;  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  this,  for  the  fird  fortnight  or  three  weeks  it  is  necef¬ 
fary  to  ltint  them  in  their  allowance;  but,  at  the  famg 
time,  due  regard  fliould  be  had  that  they  do  not  pine  or 
decreafe  in  flefli  for  want  of,  milk..  After  this  age  they 
fliould  be  allowed  to  fuck  as  long  as  they  chooie,  and 
every  means  ought  to  be  made  ule  of  to  increafe  their 
appetite,  and  render  them  more  eager  for  their  food., 

Free 
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Free  chalk  may  be  made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe,  as  well 
as  for  correcting  the  fuperabundant  acidities  in  the  fto- 
jnach,  and  leffening  the  tendency  to  fcour.  The  idea  of 
its  giving  to  the  fle'fh  a  delicate  whiten'efs,  ,is  fuppofed  by 
l'ome  not  to  be  well  founded;  there  is  however  very  little 
doubt  that  the  contrary  is  the  faff.  Sait  fprinkled  in  the 
troughs  likewife  a<?cs  as  a  fiimulus  to  the  appetite.  Befides 
filiefe,  it  is  a  common  practice  with  many  good  fucklers  to 
give  their  calves  balls  composed  of  flour;  pounded  chalk, 
and  milk,  with  the  addition  of  a  finall  quantity  of  com¬ 
mon  gin,  and  fometimes  a  little  tinfiure  of  opium.  Of 
thefe  balls  they  give  two,  about  the  fi-ze  of  a  walnut,  once 
a-day,  or  oftener,  to  each  calf.  Such  balls,,  being  very 
nutritious,  in  fome  degree  fupply  the  place  of  milk,  and 
at  the  fame  time,  from  the  great  ftimulus  which  they  af¬ 
ford  to  the  young  animals,  difpofe  them  to  fleep,  and 
thereby  increafe  their  difpoiition  to  fatten  ;  but,  where 
milk  can  be  had  In  fufficient  abundance,  it  is  never  worth 
while  to  have  recourfe  to  thefe  aids.  When  the  demands 
of  the  calves,  however,  are  beyond  the  powers  of  the  cows, 
thel’e  balls  come  feafonably  to  their  relief.  Occafional 
Bleedings  have  alio  been  advifed,  to  prevent  loathing  the 
food,  and  difeafes  from  plethora. 

In  this  fyltem  of  management  it  is  conftantly  necelfary 
to  be  buying  in  calves  at  a  week  or  ten  days  old,  or  as 
they  can  be  procured.  The  prices  vary,  according  to  the 
goodnefs,  and  the  time  of  year  at  which  they  are  bought 
in.  The  calves  that  are  luckled  by  their  own  mothers 
are  in  general  found  to  fatten  in  a  (hotter  time  than  thofe 
which  are  afterwards  bought  in  to  fupply  their  places; 
the  reafon  of  which  is,  probably,  their  not  having  been 
removed  from  the  place  where  they  were  firft  dropped,  and 
having  always  continued  to  fuck  the  milk  molt  natural  to 
them  ;  which  mud  be  fuppofed  more  nutritious,'  and  to 
agree  better  with  them,  than  that  of  any  other  cow.  Be- 
■fides,  from  the  cows  having  recently  calved,  the  milk  nou- 
riflies  and  fattens  in  a  higher  degree  than  when  they  be¬ 
come  itale-milched.  Cow-calves  are  obferved  to  fatten 
more  kindly  than  the  male  or  bull-calves  ;  and  thefe  laft 
are  more  coarfe  grained,  and  their  flelh  lefs  delicate  in  tafte, 
than  the  former.  In  fome  diftrifts,  barley-meal  and  lin- 
feed  boiled  into  a  kind  of  jelly,  and  fuch-like  materials, 
are  fometimes  given  to  calves  in  the  courfe  of  fattening  ; 
hut  the  methods  recommended  above  are  greatly  fuperior, 
■though  they  may  be  more  expenfive. 

It  is  found  by  experience  that  the  veal  of  calves  when 
killed  at  fix  weeks  or  two  months  old  is  leldom  of  fo  good 
a  colour,  or  fo  rich  in  flavour,  as  where  the  animal  is  fuf- 
fered  to  live  a  few  w.eeks  longer.  To  attain  both  thefe 
definable  ends  of  colour  and  flavour,  it  is  fuppofed  necel¬ 
fary  that  the  calves  fliould  be  maintained  with  plenty  of 
milk,  and  regulated  under  fuch  management  as  before  di¬ 
rected,  till  they  arrive  to  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  weeks, 
according  to  the  feafon  of  the  year,  the  more  or  lefs  kind¬ 
ly  Hate  of  the  calf,  the  particular  demand  of  the  markets, 
or  other  circumftances.  In  the  fumtner  feafon  it  may  be 
proper  to  difpofe  of  them  at  an  earlier  period  than  in  the 
winter ;  not  only  on  account  of  their  growing  away  with 
greater  celerity  in  warm  weather,  but  likewile  becaufe  of 
the  increafed  demand  for  fmall  veal,  which  is  then  molt 
ialeable.  During  the  laft  three  or  four  weeks,  blood 
Ihould  frequently  be  drawn  from  the  calf,  which,  it  is 
fuppoled,  will  be  a  likely  means  towards  rendering  the 
veal  of  a  colour  delicately  white;  a  circumftance  lb  much 
attended  to  by  the  butcher,  that  he  will  commonly  depre¬ 
ciate  fuch  calves  as  from  the  appearance  of  their  eyes  are 
likely  to  die  black,  as  they  term  it,  though  in  other  re- 
fpefts  not  to  be  defpiled. 

Mr.  Marlhall  is  decidedly  of  Opinion,  in  his  Courfe  of 
Hulbandry,  that  to  fuckle  calves  in  general  after  they  are 
ten  weeks  old  is  bad  management ;  as,  from. the  whole  of 
•  his  accounts,  thofe  of  nine  or  ten  have  paid  as  much  a- 
week  as  thofe  of  twelve  or  thirteen  ;  and,  although  a  calf 
of  fix  weeks  old  may  luck  nearly  as  much  milk  as  a  calf 
©f  twelve  weeks  ojd,  yet  the  firft;  month  or  five  weeks  the 


quantity  is  confiderably  lefs,  and  this  advantage  of  their 
infancy  is  doubly  as  valuable  to  nine  as  it  is  to  twelve 
weeks.  The  advantage  of  this  practice  is  certainly  very 
confiderable  when  conducted  upon  a  large  fcale. 

From  the  prirneft  cows  of  his  fuckling-herd,  it  Ihould 
be'  the  anxious  care  of  the  fanner  to.  rear  his  future  (lock. 
By  this  means  he  would  feldom  or  ever  be  liable  to  a  va-‘ 
cancy  inlns  luckling-pens,  and  a  breed  be  eltablifhed  and 
adapted  to  his  farm,  greatly  fuperior,  perhaps,  to  any  he 
could  purchafe.  Befides,  he  would  always  have  this  ad¬ 
vantage,  that  he  coiild  retain  the  belt  and  molt  promifing 
of  his  young  cattle  for  the  improvement  of  his  general 
(lock,  while  the  coarfe  and  ill-formed  may  be  fent  to  the 
market  or  fair. 

The  heft  calves  to  be  reared,. are  thofe  which  fall  earlv ; 
that  is,  from  Chriftmas  to  Lady-day,  becaufe  by  weaniiio- 
thern  the  bufmefs  of  the  fuckling  is  not  impeded,  and 
the  calves,  with  due  care  and  attention,  will  acquire  con¬ 
fiderable  growth  before  the  1’pring  of  the  year,  by  which 
means  they  will  go  on  with  double  advantage,  and  make 
larger  cattle  than  any  of  thofe  that  are  weaned  later  in 
the  year. 

There  are  different  modes  of  rearing  calves  in  different 
diftriCts ;  but  the  molt  natural  and  convenient,  as  well  as 
that  which  is  moll  advantageous  to  the  animals,  is  per¬ 
mitting  them  to  fuck  for  a  fufficient  length  of  time  to  get 
into  perfect  order  before  they  are  put  to  other  food,  as 
in  this  way  they  become  much  Itronger,  and  more  dif- 
pofed  to  thrive,  than  where  brought  up  from  the  firlt  by 
the  hand,  which  is  done  to  lave  the  milk.  In  Yorklliire 
the  ufual  method  is,  for  the  firft  two  or  three  weeks,  for 
them  to  get  milk  warm  from  the  cow ;  but  for  the  next 
two  or  three  weeks  half  the  new  milk  is  withdrawn,  and 
Ikimmed  milk  fubftituted  in  its  ftead  ;  and,  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  the  new-milk  is  wholly  withdrawn  ;  they  are 
then  fed  on  lkimmed-milk  alone,  or1  fometimes  mixed' 
with  water,  till  they  are  able  to  fupport  themielves  by 
eating  grafts,  or  other  food  of  that  fort.  They  are  very 
feldom  allowed  to  fuck.  But  in  ChelhJre  the  practice  is 
to  allow  the  calves  to  fuck  for  the  firlt  three  weeks.  They 
are  then  fed  on  warm  green  whey,  or  fcalded  whey  and 
butter-milk  mixed  ;  or  with  the  green-whey  water  mixed, 
and  oatmeal  or  wheat  and  bean-Hour  added.  A  quart  of 
meal  or  flour  is  thought  fufficient  to  mix  with  forty  or 
fifty  quarts  of  liquid.  Oatmeal,  gruel,  and  butter-milk, 
with  an  addition  of  Ikimmed-onilk,  are  all’o  ufed  for  the 
fame  purpofe.  Some  one  or  other  of  thefe  prepared  foods 
is  given  night  and  morning  for  a  few  weeks  after  the' 
calves  are  put  on  that  diet ;  but  afterwards  only  once  a-day 
till  they  are  three  months  old  or  more.  Calves  in  Glou- 
cefterlhire  are  not  allowed  to  fuck  above  two  or  three 
days;  they  are  then  fed  on  lkimmed-milk,  which  is  pre- 
vioully  heated  over  the  lire.  When  they  arrive  at  Inch 
an  age  as  to  able  to  eat  a  little,  they  are  allowed  fplit- 
beans  or  oats-  and  cut  hay,  and  water  is  mixed'with  the 
milk.  In  Sulfex  it  is  common  to  allow  the  calves  either 
to  fuck  for  ten  or  twelve  weeks,  or  to  wean  them  at  the 
end  of  three  or  four,  and  to  give  them  a  liberal  allowance 
of  lkimmed-milk  for  fix  or  eight  weeks  longer.  It  is  the 
cuftom  in  Suffolk  to  let  the  calves  fuck  fix  orfeven  weeks, 
and  then  to  give  them  coarfe  pbllard  and  oats  with 
lkimmed-milk  and  water,  letting  them  have  fome  fweet 
green  hay  conftantly  till  they  are  turned  to  grafts.  In 
Norfolk,  with  early  calves,  the  method  is  for  them  to  fuck 
twice  a-day  for  a  fortnight,  then  to  have  the  pail  twice 
a-day  for  an  equal  length  of  time,  afterwards  once  a-day 
for  a  month  or  fix  weeks  longer ;  cut  hay,  turnips,  and 
fometimes  carrots,  being  put  in  the  mangers  lor  them, 
and  of  which  they  foon  become  very  fond. 

Where  calves  are  reared  with  Ikim-milk,  it  fliould  be 
boiled,  and  l'uffered  to  ftand  until  it  cools  to  the  tempe¬ 
rature  of  that  given  by  the  cow,  or  a  trifling  degree  mora 
warm,  and  in  that  ltate  be  given  to  the  calf.  Milk  is 
frequently  given  to  calves  when  made  warm  only  ;  but 
that  method  will  not  fucceed  lb  well  as  boiling  it.  If 
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file  milk  be  given  too  cold,  it  is  apt  to  caufe  the  calf  to 
jiurge.  When  this  is  the  cafe,- a  little  rennet  may  be  put 
In  the  milk.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  calf  is  bound, 
ttiutton-brotli  is  a  very  good  and  fafe  thing  to  put  into 
the  milk.  From  a  gallon  to  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  milk 

iier  day  will  keep  a  calf  well  till  it  be  thirteen  weeks  old. 
it  may  then  be  fupported  without  milk,  by  giving  it  hay 
end  a  little  wheat-bran  once  a-day,  with  about  a  pint 
of  oats.  The  oats  will  be  found  of  great  fervice  as  loon 
As  the  calf  is  capable  of  eating  them.  The  bran  and  oats 
lhould  be  given  about  mid-day ;  the  milk  in  equal  por¬ 
tions,  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  four  in  the 
afternoon.  But,  whatever  hours  are  fet  apart  for  feeding 
the  calves,  it  is  proper  to  adhere  to  thole  particular 
times,  as  regularity  is  of  more  confequence  than  is  com¬ 
monly  fuppofed.  If  calves  go  but  an  hour  or  two  be¬ 
yond  their  ufual  time  of  feeding,  they  are  uneal'y,  and 
pine  for  food. 

Li  cafes  where  the  calf  is  fuffered  to  fuck  the  mother, 
it  Ihpuld  have  the  firft  of  the  milk,  the  reft  being  after¬ 
wards  milked.  It  will  thus  have  the  thinneft  part,  which 
is  the  leait  liable  to  injure  it  by  producing  a  fcouring. 
Great  care  liiould  be  taken  to  prevent  this  diforder,  which 
is  apt  to  follow  from  fucking  Itale-milched  cows,  or  when 
taken  from  fucking,  and  put  upon  other  food.  When 
however  this  happens,  the  beft  remedy  is  probably  that 
of  boiling  pounded  chalk,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a 
pound  or  more  to  four  quarts  of  water,  adding  a  couple 
of  ounces  of  the  ihavings  of  hartlhorn,  with  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  bruifed  calfia,  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
Braining  off  the  liquid,  which  may  be  given  with  the 
milk  or  other  food,  fuitably  warm,  to  the  quantity  of 
from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint,  once  or  twice  a-day,  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumftances.  In  tliefe  cafes  the  calves  fliould 
always  be  kept  dry  and  warm  under  ihelter  from  wet.  If 
other  materials  he  neceffary  to  'be  mixed  with  the  milk, 
v.-heaten-flour  will  probably  be  found  the  beft. 

From  the  in  creating  value  of  milk,  great  attention  has 
lately  been  bellbwed  in  endeavouring  to  difeover  fubfii- 
tutes,  that  may  anfwer  the  purpofe  without  that  valuable 
food,  as  by  fuch  means  a  greater  number  of  calves  might 
be  reared  ;  which  would  certainly  be  of  vaft  importance 
to  the  farmer,  as  well  as  in  other  points  of  view.  Vari¬ 
ous  experiments  have  been  made,  but  without  any  very 
complete  fuccefs.  A  method  recommended  by  the  duke 
of  Northumberland  was  found  to  fucce-ed  in  his  trials, 
and  by  thole  of  others  lince.  It  is  by  preparing  fkimmed- 
milkwith  other  ingredients, To  as  to  anfvv.er  the  purpofe  as 
where  new  milk  is  given,  at  about  one-third  the  expence. 
The  fubftances  that  are  made  ufe  of  are  treacle  and  lin- 
feed-oil  cake,  reduced  by  the  operation  of  grinding  to 
the  ftateof  almoft  an  impalpable  powder;  being  employed 
in  fuch  llight  proportions  as,  exclufive  of  the  milk,  to 
come  to  no  more  than  about  fixpence  for  thirty-two  gal¬ 
lons.  The  manner  of  preparing  it  is  this:  Take  one  gal¬ 
lon  of  fkimmed  milk,  and  to  about  a  pint  of  it  add  half 
an  ounce  of  common  treacle,  Burring  it  until  it  is  well 
mixed ;  then  take  one  ounce  of  linfeed-oil  cake,  finely 
pulverized,  and  with  the  hand  let  it  fall  gradually,  in 
very  linall  quantities,  into  the  milk,  Birring  it,  in  the 
mean  time,  with  a  fpoon  or  ladle,  until  it  be  thoroughly 
incorporated  ;  then  let  the  mixture  be  put  into  the  other 
part  of  the  milk,  and  the  whole  be  made  nearly  as  warm 
as  new  milk  when  it  is  firft  taken  from  the  cow.  In  this 
Bate  it  is  fit  for  ufe.  After  a  time  the  quantity  of  oil¬ 
cake  powder  may  be  increafed,  which  fiiould  be  done  as 
occafiou  may  require,  and  as  the  calves  become  inured  to 
the  flavour  of  fuch  food. 

The  belt  time  to  perform  the  operation  of  cafirating 
the  calves,  is  pretty  foon  after  they  have  been  dropped, 
as  there  is  lei's  danger  from  bleeding  and  inflammation  at 
that  period  than  afterwards,  when  they  have  attained  a 
greater  degree  of  health  and  vigour.  Some  advife  three 
weeks  or  a  month,  but  a  week  or  a  fortnight  at  mofl  is 
probably  much  better.  In  the  male  calves,  the  cutter. 
Vex..  X.  No.  CSe. 
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when  expert,  after  dividing  the  ferotum,  or  bag,  and  fe- 
parating  the  teflicles,  draws  out  the  fpermatic  veffels  by 
introducing  his  fore-finger  and  thumb.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  Ample  excifion  may  be- equally  effectual, 
and  mult  always  be  lefs  hazardous.  The  (paying  of  the 
female  calves,  which  is  frequently  performed,  is  an  ope¬ 
ration  of  greater  nicety,  and  requires  more  dexterity  in 
its  management.  Such  calves  as  are  fpayed  are  found 
to  be  more  quiet  in  the  paffures,  and  to  fatten  more. ex¬ 
peditiously. 

Much  care  and  attention  are  neceffary,  efpecially  I  si 
the  more  early  weaned,  calves,  to  keep  them  perfectly 
diy.and  warm,  as  their  thriving  will  in  a  great  meafurc 
depend  upon  this  being  effectually  done.  The  following 
advice  of  a  practical  writes-,  Mr.  Basmiffei-,  is  judicious  : 
After  the  calves  have  been  weaned,  efpacially  the  later 
ones,  they  fliduld  be  turned  abroad,  in  the  day-time,  into 
a  linall  clofe  or  orchard  near  the  farm-yard,  where  there 
is  a  good  bite  of  grafs  ;  and,  as  there  is  genes-aiiy  more 
than  osse  calf  weaned  in  a  feafon,  they  v/iil  each  be  com¬ 
pany  for  the  other,  and  become  in  a  fhort  time  reconciled 
to  their  lituation.  For  the  firff  month  or  fix  weeks,  they 
ought  every  night  to  be  brought  out  of  the  meadow,  and 
lodged  in  the  pens  ;  but,  after  this  time  they  may  be  left 
in  the  paffure  as  well  in  the  night  feafon  as  in  the  day  -. 
and  their  food  may  now  be  lowered  by  degs-ees,  till  it  be 
at  length  reduced  to  Ample  water  only  ;  for,  when  the 
calves  get  to  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  weeks,  they 
will  no  longer  inquire  the  aid  of  this  fuBenance,  but  be 
able  to  fatisfy  their  appetites  by  grafs.  Care,  however,. 
muB  be  taken  th roughout  the  hummer  that  they  be  fre¬ 
quently  fluffed  from  one  paflure  to  another,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  kept  up  in  good  fleih,  and  enabled  to  grow 
away  with  the  utmoB  celerity.  At  Michaelmas,  or  foon  af¬ 
ter,  they  fliould  be  taken  into  the  yard ;  and,  if  they  were* 
allowed  the  indulgence  of  a  linall  clofe  to  themfelves,  it 
would  be  Bill  better.  And  here  their  taBe  muB  be  grati¬ 
fied  with  the  beft  and  fweetelt  hay  that  can  be  procured^ 
with  an  outlet  on  a  ds-y  paBu;-e,  where  in  fine  open  wea¬ 
ther  they  may  be  fuffered  to  esijoy  themfelves  ;  it  would 
redound  greatly  to  their  advantage,  if,  on  the  approach 
of  winter,  a  Used  were  to  be  erefted  for  them  to  repole  iii 
during  the  night,  and  for  Ihelter  in  tempeltuous  days. 
So  effential  are  warmth  and  good  living  to  young  animals, 
of  evesy  denomination,  that  the  care  which  has  beer* 
taken  of  them  in  their  early  life  will  be  manifeff  in  every 
ftage  of  their  future  growth-.  Nor  is  thes-e  any  Bock 
which  will  pay  better  for  this  cautious  management  in 
their  youth  than  thole  of  the  cow  kind  ;  for  if  tliefe  are 
Binted  in  their  feed,  or  carelefsly  attended  whilB  in  their 
growing  Bate,  they  will  never  arrive  to  that  live  which 
they  would  otherwife  have  done,  and  confequently  the 
iols  will  be  perpetually  felt  by  the  farmer  who  attempts 
to  rail’e  milch-cows  of  his  own  breed,  without  giving 
them  l’ufiicient  attendance  the  firB  year. 

Where  the  fituation  of  the  farm  does  not  admit  of  ob* 
tabling  a  market  for  the  veal  when  fatted,  or  where  the 
Bock  is  fo  confiderable  that  fuckling  and  rearing  a  due 
proportion  of  the  calves  is  infufficient  for  the  difpofal  of 
them,  the  l'efidue  mult  be  fen t  to  the  market  lean,  and 
the  milk  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  barter,  or 
cheefe,  or  both.  Where  the  grafs-lands  are  of  the  older 
kinds,  and  tolerably  rich  and  fertile,  butter  fliould  be 
the  principal  objeft  ;  but  where  they  have  been  more  re¬ 
cently  converted  to  the  Bate  of  Iward,  and  are  of  a  lefs 
rich  quality,  cheefe  may  be  moB  depended  upon.  It  is 
perhaps  only  under  particular  circumftances  and  fitua*- 
tions  that  the'  different  methods  can  be  combined  with 
profit  and  convenience.  There  are,  however,  fituations 
in  which  this  is  effected  with  great  advantage.  In  York- 
Ihire  the  dairy-farmers  are  in  the  habit  of  preferring  their 
old  paftures  in  their  original  Bate,  as  they  find  the  milk 
produced  on  them  churns  with  more  facility,  and  the 
butter  is  capable  of  being  kept  better  than  if  fuch  natu- 
rally-rich  grounds  were  highly  improved.  In  ionic  cafes 
4  0  it 
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it  has  been  found  that  there  was  great  difficulty  in  mak¬ 
ing  as  well  as  preferving  the  butter,  efpecially  in  the 
more  warm  months,  where  the  land  had  been  wholly 
ploughed  up  and  improved  by  manure,  particularly  of 
the  calcareous  kind,  where  there  was  previously  no  diffi¬ 
culty  of  that  fort,  and  the  butter  was  of  the  belt  fort. 
01.1  paftures  have  therefore,  belides  the  property  of  fup- 
plying  the  butyraceous  material  in  greater  abundance, 
that  of  rendering  the  butter  more  firm  and  waxy.  It  has 
likewife  been  observed  that  the  richnefs  of  the  butter  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  has  been  univerfally  attributed 
to  the  cows  feeding  upon  the  old  grafs  in  their  remote 
glens  ;  though  it  is  fuggefted  that  this  may  partly  depend 
on  the  management  that  is  adopted  in  making  it.  In 
Chelhire  they  find  that  the  inferior  forts  of  palture-iands 
are  the  bed  luffed  for  c'neefe. 

In  commencing  this  branch  cf  the  dairying  bufinefs, 
the  farmer  is  therefore  to  determine,  from  the  nature  and 
quality  of  his  land,  which  fort  of  dairy  management  it 
may  be  the  molt  advantageous  for  him  to  adopt,  whether 
that  of  the  cheefe  or  butter  kind.  It  has  not  been  (hown, 
by  any  let  of  experiments  that  can  be  fully  depended  upon, 
whether  the  butter  or  cheefe  dairy  affords  the  larged 
profit  to  the  farmer,  when  conduced  under  equally  good 
management.  The  mod  valuable  part  of  the  milk  is' in 
each  cafe  converted  into  a  fubdance  of  great  utility;  and, 
though  the  former  fells  for  a  confiderably  higher  price 
than  the  latter,  from  the  differences  in  the  quantity  of 
the  prod ufts,  in  the  expence  and  trouble  of  management, 
and  various  other  circumftances,  it  feems  that  the  real 
advantages  are  nearly  equal.  It  has  been  dated,  before 
the  late  rife  in  the  prices  of  thefe  different  articles,  to 
amount,  whether  of  butter  and  butter-milk,  or  of  cheefe 
and  whey,  to  nearly  fourpence-haifpenny  for  each  gallon 
of  milk  ;  at  prefent,  perhaps,  little  lefs  than  fromiixpence 
to  fixpence-halfpenny.  In  the  vicinity  of  large  towns, 
and  wdierever  butter  is  conftantly  in  great  demand,  it 
■will  evidently  be  mod  profitable  to  have  a  butter-dairy. 

To  fucceed  in  this  bufinefs  with  fatisfaftion  and  advan¬ 
tage,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  farmer  fhould  be  provided 
with  a  fufficiently  large  and  convenient  dairy-houfe,  whe¬ 
ther  the  objeft  be  butter  or  cheefe.  It  fhould  be  in  a 
diftinft  yard  or  diftant  fituation  from  the  fuckling-houfe, 
and  fo  proportioned  to  the  number  of  cows,  as  that  there 
may  be  lufficient  convenience  for  performing  all  the  ope¬ 
rations  without  embarraffment  ;  and  great  attention  mult 
be  paid  to  cleanlinefs  in  every  thing  that  relates  to  it. 

It  has  been  obferved  to  be  of  great  confequence  to  the 
produce  of  a  dairy,  that  the  cows  fhould  not  drop  their 
calves  too  early  in  the  leafon.  When  that  happens,  they 
fall  off  in  the  quantity  of  milk  in  the  autumn,  when, 
owing  to  its  fuperior  richnefs,  it  is  more  valuable  than  at 
any  other  period.  From  the  end  of  March  to  the  end  cf 
April  is  the  belt  time  in  the  more  northern  didrifts  that 
a  cow  can  drop  her  calf,  as  die  foon  gets  into  good  con¬ 
dition  on  the  early  grafs,  and  yields  a  greater  quantity  of 
milk  in  the  courfe  of  the  feafon  than  thofe  that  calve' ei¬ 
ther  confiderably  earlier  or  later.  But  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  the  ifland  it  is  an  advantage  for  them  to  calve 
much  earlier. 

It  is  extremely  expedient  for  fome  trudy  perfon  to  be 
employed  to  examine  the  cows  feparately  after  the  milkers, 
efpecially  where  they  cannot  be  fully  depended  upon ;  to 
fee  that  the  bufinefs  has  been  perfeftly  performed ;  for, 
where  the  contrary  is  the  cafe,  great  lofs  may  not  only  be 
fuftained  in  the  richeft  part  of  the  milk,  but  the  cows  be 
more  fubjefted  to  difeafe.  The  ingenious  Dr.  Anderfon 
has  made  fiich  accurate  experiments  on  this  fubjeft,  that 
they  highly  deferve  the  attention  of  every  perfon  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  management  of  a  dairy.  It  was  found,  fil'd, 
that  of  the  milk  that  is  drawn  from  any  cow  at  one  time, 
that  which  comes  od’ at  the  fird  is  always  thinner,  and  of 
a  much  worle  quality,  than  that  which  comes  afterwards; 
and  that  the  richnefs  goes  on  continually  increafing  to 
the  very  lajl  drop  that  can  be  drawn  as  that  time.  Few 


perfons  are  ignorant  that  the  milk  which  is  taken  from 
the  cow  lad  of  ail  at  milking  is  richer  than  the  ofher 
parts  of  it;  but  very  few  are  aware  of  the  greatnefs  of 
the  difproportion  between  the  quality  of  the  fil'd  and. the 
lad  drawn  milk  from  the  fame  cow  at  one  milking.  The 
following  fafts  in  refpeft  to  this  circumdance  were  afcer- 
tained  many  year  ago,  and  have  been  confirmed  by  fubfe- 
quent  experiments  and  observations.  Having  taken  fe- 
veral  large  tea-cups,  exaftly  fimilar  in  fixe  and  fnape,  and 
filled  them  at  regular  intervals,  the  lad  being  filled  v  ith 
the  dregs  of  the  milk;  thefe  were  each  weighed,  fo  as  to 
afcertain  that  the  quantity  of  milk  in  each  was  precif'ely 
the  fame.  From  a  great  number  of  experiments,  fre¬ 
quently  repeated  with  many  different  cows,  the  refult  was 
in  all  cafes  thus  :  The  quantity  of  cream  obtained  from 
the  fird-drawn  cup,  in  every  cafe,  was  much  finaller  than 
from  that  which  was  lad. drawn  ;  and  thofe  between  af¬ 
forded  lefs  or  more  as  they  were  nearer  the  beginning  or 
the  end.  It  is  unneceffary  to  fpecify  intermediate  pro¬ 
portions  ;  but  the  quantity  of  cream  obtained  from  the 
lad-drawn  cup,  from  fome  cows,  exceeded  that  from  the 
fil'd  in  the  proportion  of  fixteen  to  one.  In  other  cowsl,. 
however,  and  in  particular  circumdances,  the  difpropor- 
tion  was  not  quite  fo  great  ;  but  in  no  cale  did  it  fait 
ihort  of  the  rate  of  eight  to  one.  Probably,  upon  an 
average  of  a  great  many  cows,  it  might  be  found  to  run 
as  ten  or  twelve  to  one. 

In  the  next  place,  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
cream  obtained  from  the  two  cups  was  much  greater  than 
the  difference  in  the  quantity.  In  the  firftcup  the  cream 
was  a  thin  tough  film,  and  very  white;  but  in  the  lad  of 
a  thick  butyraceous  confidence,  and  of  a  glowing  rich¬ 
nefs  of  colour,  that  no  other  kind  of  cream  is  ever  found 
to  poffefs.  And  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  milk, 
that  remained  after  the  cream  was  feparated  was  perhaps 
dill  greater  than  either,  in  refpeft' to  the  quantity  or  the 
quality  of  the  cream.  In  the  fird  cup  it  was  a  thin 
bluifli  liquid,  as  if  a  veiy  large  portion  of  water  had 
been  mixed  with  ordinary  milk  ;  while  in  the  lad  cup  it 
was  of  a  thick  confidence  and  yellow  colour,  more  re- 
fembling  cream  than  milk  both  in  tafte  and  appearance. 
From  this  experiment  it  appears,  that  the  perfon  who, 
by  bad  milking  of  his  cows,  lofes  but  half  a  pint  of  his 
milk,  lofes  in  faft  about  as  much  cream  as  would  be  af¬ 
forded  by  fix  or  eight  pints  at  the  beginning;  and  befides, 
that  part  of  the  cream  which  alone  can  give  richnefs  and 
high  flavour  to  the  butter,  where  that  is  the  objeft,  is  lod. 

Secondly.  That  if  milk  be  put  up  in  a  difii,  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  dand  till  it  throws  up  cream,  that  portion  of 
cream  which  rifes  fird  to  the  furface  is  richer  in  quality 
and  greater  in  quantity  than  what  rifes  in  a  fecond  equal 
portion  of  time  ;  and  the  cream  that  riles  in  the  fecond 
interval  of  time  is  greater  in  quantity  and  richer  in  qua¬ 
lity  than  that  which  riles  in  a  third  equal  fpace  of  time  j. 
and  that  of  the  third  than  the  fourth,  and  fo  on,  decreaf- 
ing  in  quantity  and  declining  in  quality  continually  as 
long  as  any  rifes  to  the  furface.  Thefe  experiments  not 
having  been,  in  this  cafe,  made  with  fo  much  accuracy 
as  in  the  former,  the  writer  has  not  been  enabled  to  al- 
certain  the  difference  in  the  proportion  that  takes  place 
in  equal  portions  of  time  ;  but  they  have  been  fo  often 
repeated  as  not  to  leave  any  room  to  doubt  the  faft ;  and 
it  will  be  allowed  to  be  a  faft  of  no  lmall  importance  in 
the  management  of  the  dairy.  It  is  not  clear,  however, 
but  that  a  greater  quantity  of  cream  may  upon  the  whole 
be  obtained  from  the  milk  by  taking  it  away  at  different 
times  ;  but  the  procefs  is  fo  troublefome  as  not  to  be 
counterbalanced  by  the  increafed  quantity  obtained  ;  if, 
indeed,  an  additional  quantity  be  thus  obtained,  which  is 
not  as  yet  fully  afcertained. 

Thirdly.  That  thick  milk  always  throws  up  a  fmaller 
proportion  of  the  cream  it  actually  contains  to  the  furface 
than  milk  that  is  thinner,  but  the  cream  is  of  a  richer  quali¬ 
ty  ;  and,  if  water  be  added  to  that  thick  milk,  it  will  afford 
a  confiderably  greater  quantity  of  cream  tiian  it  would 
»  have 
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fore  done  if  allowed  to  remain  pure :  but  its  quality  is 
at  the  fame  time  greatly  debated.  This  is  a  foil  that  every 
perfon  attentive  to  a  dairy  muft  have  remarked  ;  but  no 
experiment  has  been  made  that  could  afeertain  either  the 
precife  amount  of  the  incr'eafed  quantity  of  cream  that 
might  thus  be  obtained,  or  of  the  ratio  in  the  decreafe  of 
its  quality  ;  but  it  afeertains  the  eitefts,  at  lead,  of  mix¬ 
ing  water  with  the  milk  in  a  dairy;  and  the  knowledg'e 
of  this  faft  will  enable  attentive  perfons  to  follow  that 
practice  which'  they  think  will  beft  promote  their  intereft. 

Fourthly.  That  milk  which  is  put  into  a  pail,  bucket, 
or  other  proper  veJfel,  and  carried  in  it  to  any  diftance  fo 
as  to  be  much  agitated,  and  in  part  cooled  before  it  be 
put  into  the  milk-pans  to  fettle  for  cream,  never  throws 
up  fo  much  nor  fo  rich  cream  as  if  the  fame  milk  had 
been  put  into  the  milk-pans  directly  after  it  was  milked. 
In  this  cafe  it  is  believed,  that  the  lofs  of  cream  will  be 
nearly  in  proportion  to  the  time  that  has  elapled,  and  the 
agitation  it  has  fuftained,  after  being  drawn  from  the  cow  j 
but  the  author  is  not  yet  in  poffeffion  of  any  experiments 
that  fufficiently  afeertain  how  much  is  to  be  aferibed  to 
the  time  and  the  agitation  taken  feparately. 

From  the  whole  of  thefe  faefs  and  <pircumftance|,  the 
following  corollaries  are  d’eclucible i  ill,  That  it  is  of  im¬ 
portance  that  the  cows  Ihould  be  always  milked  as.  near 
the  dairy  as  poffible,  to  prevent  the  neceflity  of  carrying 
and  cooling  the  milk  before  it  be  put  into  the  diflies ;  and, 
as  cows  are  much  hurt  by  far  driving,  it  mull  be  a  great 
advantage  in  a  dairy-farm  to  have  the  principal  grafs- 
lields  as  near  the  dairy,  or  homeltead,  as  poffible.  adly, 
That  the  practice. of  putting  the  milk  of  all  the  cows  of  a 
large  dairy  into  one  veffel,  as  it  is  milked,  there  to  re¬ 
main  till  the  whole  milking  be  finilhed  before  any  part  of 
it  is  put  into  the  milk-pans,  feems  to  be  highly  injudi¬ 
cious,  not  only  on  account  of  the  lofs  that  is  fuftained  by 
agitation  and  cooling,  but  alio,  more  efpecially,  becaule 
at  prevents  the  owner  of  the  dairy  from  diftinguifhing  the 
good  from  the  bad  cow’s  milk,  lb  as  to  feparate  thefe  from 
each  other  where  it  is  neceffary.  He  may  thus  have  the 
whole  of  his  dairy-produft  greatly  debafed  by  the  tnilk 
of  one  bad  cow,  for  years  together,  without  being  able  to 
■difeover  it.  3 dly.  That,  if  it  be  intended  to  make  butter 
of  a  very  fine  quality,  it  will  be  advifeable  in  all  cafes  to 
keep  the  milk  that  is  firft  drawn  feparate  from  that  which 
comes  laft;  as  it  is  obvious  that,  if  this  be  not  done,  the 
quality  of  the  butter  will  be  greatly  debafed,  without 
much  augmenting  its  quantity.  It  is  alfo  obvious,  that 
the  quality  of  the  butter  will  be  improved  in  proportion 
to  the  fmallnefs  of  the  proportion  of  the  laft-drawn  milk 
that  is  retained ;  fo  that  thole  who  wilh  to  be  fingularly 
nice  in  this  refpefl,  will  do  well  to  retain  only  a  very 
final!  proportion  of  the  laft-drawn  milk.  To  thofe  owners 
of  dairies  who  have  profit  only  in  view,  it  muft  ever  be  a 
matter  of  trial  and  calculation,  how  far  it  is  expedient  for 
them  to  carry  the  improving  of  the  quality  of  their  but¬ 
ter,  at  the  expence  of  diminilhing  its  quantity.  In  dif-' 
ferent  fituations,  prudence  will  point  out  different  kinds 
of  practice  as  molt  eligible  ;  and  all  perfons  muft  be  left, 
after  making  accurate  trials,  to  determine  for  themfelves. 
It  is  likewile  a  confideration  of  no  fmall  importance,  to  de¬ 
termine  in  what  way  the  inferior  milk  that  is  thus  to  be  fet 
apart,  where  fine  butter  is  wanted,  can  be  employed  with 
the  greateft  profit.  4-thly,  That,  if  the  quality  of  the  butter 
be  the  chief  object  attended  to,  it  will  be  neceffary  not  only 
to  feparate  the  firft  from  the  laft  drawn  milk,  but  alfo  to 
take  nothing  but  the  cream  that  is  firft  feparated  from  the 
beft  milk,  as  it  is  this  firft-rifing  cream  alone  that  is  of  the 
prime  quality.  The  remainder  of  the  milk,  which  will 
be  ftill  fweet,  may  be  either  employed  for  the  purpofe  of 
making  fweet-milk  cheefes,  or  it  may  be  allowed  to  ftand 
to  throw  up  cream  for  making  butter  of  an  inferior  qua¬ 
lity,  as  circumftances  may  direft.  5 thly.  That,  from  the 
above  fails,  we  are  enabled  to  perceive  that  butter  of  the 
very  beft  poffible  quality  can  only  be  obtained  from  a 
dairy  of  confiderable  extent,  when  judicioufly  managed  ; 
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for,  when  only  a  very  fmall  portion  of  each  cow’s  milk 
can  be  let  apart  for  throwing  up  cream,  and  when  only  a 
very  fmall  proportion  of  that  cream  can  be  referved  as  of 
the  prime  quality,  it  follows  tiiat,  unlefs  the  quantity  of 
milk  were  upon  the.  whole  very  confiderable,  the  quantity 
of  prime  cream  produced  would  be  fo  Hna.ll  as  to  be  l’carce- 
ly  worth  the  while  for  manufacturing  feparately.  6 thly, 
That  from  thefe  premiles  we  are  all'o  led  to  draw  another 
conelufion,  extremely  different  from  the  opinion  that  is 
commonly  entertained  on  this  fubject,  viz.  That  it  feems 
probable  that  the  very  beft  butter  could  only  be  with  osco- 
nomy  made  in  thofe  dairies  where  the  manufacture  of  cheel® 
is  the  principal  objeft.  The  reafons  are  obvious:  If  only 
a  fmall  portion  of  the  milk  Ihould  be  fet  apart  for  butter, 
all  the  reft  may  be  made  into  cheefe  while  it  is  yet  warm 
from  the  cow  and  perfebliy  fweet ;  and,  if  only  that  por¬ 
tion  of  cream  which  rifes  during  the  firft  three  or  four 
hours  after  milking  is  to  be  referved  for  butter,  the  rich 
milk'  which  is  left  after  that  cream  is  feparated,  being  ftill 
perfectly  fweet,  may  be  converted  into  cheefe  with  as 
great  advantage  nearly  as  the  newly-milked  milk  itfelf. 
But  as  it  is  not  probable  that  many  perfons  could  be 
found,  who  would  be  willing  to  purchafe  the  very  finell 
butter  made  in  the  manner  above  pointed  out,  at  the  price 
that  would  be  fufHcient  to  indemnify  the  farmer  for  his 
trouble  i-n  making  it,  thefe. hints  are  thrown  out  merely 
to  fatisfy  the  curious  in  what  way  butter  poffeffing  this 
fuperior  degree  of  excellence  may  be  obtained,  if  they 
choofe  to  be  at  the  expence;  but,  for  an  ordinary  market, 
the  writer  is  fatisned,  from  experience  and  attentive  ob- 
fervation,  that  if  in  general  about  the  firft-drawn  half  of 
the  milk  be  feparated  at  each  milking,  and  the  remainder 
only  be  fet  up  for  producing  cream,  and  if  that  milk  be 
allowed  to  ftand  to  throw  up  the  whole  of  its  cream  even 
till  it  begins  lenlibly  to  tafte  fourilh,  and  if  that  cream  be 
afterwards  carefully  managed,  the  butter  thus  obtained 
will  be  of  a  quality  greatly  l'uperior  to  what  can  ufually 
be  obtained  at  market,  and  its  quantity  not  confiderably 
lefs  than  if  the  whole  of  the  milk,  had  been  treated  alike. 
This,  therefore,  is'the  praftice  that  is  thought  mod  likely 
to  fuit  the  frugal  farmer,  as  his  butter,  though  of  a  fupe¬ 
rior  quality,  could  be  afforded  at  a  price  that  would  al¬ 
ways  inline  it  a  rapid  fal.e. 

It  has  been  oblerved,  that  thofe  who  have  had  little  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  dairy,  believe  that  no  butter  can  be  of 
the  finell  quality,  except  that  which  has  been  made  from 
cream  that  has  not  been  kept  above  one  day  ;  but  this  is 
a  very  great  miftake.  So  far  indeed  is  this  opinion  from 
being  well-founded,  that  it  is  in  very  few  cafes  that  even 
tolerably  good  butter  can  be  obtained  from  cream  that  is. 
not  more  than  one  day  old.  The  reparation  of  butter 
from  cream  only  takes  place  after  the  cream  has  attained 
a  certain  degree  of  acidity.  If  it  be  agitated  before  that 
acidity  has  begun  to  take  place,  no  butter  can  be  obtain¬ 
ed,  and  the  agitation  muft  be  continued  till  the  time  that 
that  fournefs  is  produced  ;  after  which  the  butter  begins 
to  form.  In  fummer,  while  the  climate  is  warm,  the  beat¬ 
ing  may  be  without  very  much  difficulty  continued  until 
the  acidity  be  produced,  lb  that  butter  may  be  got ;  but 
in  this  cale  the  procefs  is  long  and  tedious,  and  the  but¬ 
ter  is  for' the  moll  part  of  a  foft  confidence,  and  tough 
and  gluey  to  the  touch.  If  this  procefs  be  attempted  dur¬ 
ing  the  cold  weather  in  winter,  butter  can  Icarcely  be  in 
any  way  obtained,  unlefs  by  the  application  of  heat,  which 
fometimes  affiils  in  producing  an  inferior  kind  of  butter, 
that  is  white,  hard,  and  brittle,  with  very  little  tafte,  and 
almolt  unfit  for  any  culinary  purpole.  The  judicious 
farmer  fitould  net  therefore  attempt  to  imitate  this  prac¬ 
tice,  but  allow  his  cream  to  remain  in  the  veffel  appropri¬ 
ated  for  keeping  it,  until  it  has  acquired  that  proper  de¬ 
gree  of  acidity  that  fits  it  for  being  made  into  butter  with 
great  eafe,  and  by  a  moderate  degree  of  agitation ;  by 
which  procefs  only  very  fine  butter  can  be  prepared.  The 
length  of  time  cream  may  be  kept  before  it  attains  the  pre, 
cife  degree  of  acidity  that  is  neceffary  toiorm  the  very  beft 
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butter,  and  after  that  period  before  its  quality  befenfibly  di-' 
■mini fh.ed,  Mis  not  yet  been  well  afeertained  by  experiment. 

It  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Anderfo.n,  that  fo  little  nicety  has 
hitherto  been  obferved  by  practical  fanners,  even  thofe 
who  have  a  high  reputation  for  making  gbod  butter,  that 
few  ot  them  ever  think  of  obferving  any  precife  rule  in 
this  refpeft  with  regard  to  the  different  portions  of  their 
cream,  feeing  they  in  general  make  into  butter  all  the 
cream  they  have  collefte’d  fince  the  former  churning,  fo 
that  the  new  and  the  old  is  all  beaten  up  together;  and 
he  can  find  nothing  like  an  uniform  rule  eftablilhed  among 
them  as  to  the  time  that  fhould  intervene'  between  one 
churning  and  another,  that  being  ufuall.y  determined  by 
local  or  accidental  circumftances.  He  is  himfeif  inclined 
to  believe,  that  if  the  cream  be  carefully  kept,  and  no  fe- 
rous  matter  allowed  to  lodge  about  it,  a  very  great  lati¬ 
tude  may  fafely  be  admitted  in  this  refpeft ;  and,  though 
the  exaft  length  of  time  has  not  been  determined,  it  is 
certain  that  cream  which  has  been  kept  three  or  four  days 
in  fummer  is  in  excellent  condition  for  being  made  into 
butter;  and  he  is  inclined  to  believe,  that  from  three  days 
to  feven  may  be  found  in  general  the  beft  time  for  keep¬ 
ing  cream  before  churning  ;  though,  if  circumftances  make 
it  neceffary,  a  confiderable  latitude  in  this  refpeft  may  be 
allowed.  If  the  farmer  has  fuch  a  quantity  of  cream  as 
may  be  worth  his  while  to  churn  once  every  day,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  doing  it.  He  has  only 
to  provide  a  feparate  veffel  for  holding  the  cream  for  each 
day  he  means  it  Ihould  Hand  before  churning;  if  three 
days,  three  veflels;  if  four  days,  four  veflels;  and  fo  on. 
Thus  he  may  churn  every  day  cream  of  three  days  old, 
or  of  four,  or  any  other  number  of  days  old  that  he  may 
incline.  In  the  fame  manner,  if  it  were  found  that  the 
cream  of  two,  of  three,  or  cf  a  greater  number  of  days  ga¬ 
thering,  was  required  to  make  a  proper  churning,  it  might 
be  eafy  fo  to  contrive  it  as  to  churn  every  day,  as  will  be 
obvious  to  any  one  who  thinks  upon  the  fubjeft.  In  this 
way  the  operations  of  a  dairy  may  be  kept  perfectly  re¬ 
gular  and  eafy. 

It  is  frequently  a  praftice  in  Chelhire  to  churn  the 
whole  of  the  milk  without  feparating  any  part  of  the  cream 
from  it.  After  milking,  it  is  cooled,  according  to  the  heat 
of  the  weather  in  lummer,  in  feparate  veflels  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  and  a  certain  degree  of  acidity  brought  on  ;  and 
warmed  in  the  winter  by  being  let  by  the  fire.  In  this 
way  they  obtain  a  greater  quantity  of  butter,  though  of 
an  inferior  quality.  By  careful  management,  however, 
t-l'pecially  if  a  portion  of  the  firft-drawn  milk  be  feparated, 
very  good  butter  may  be  obtained  ;  but  the  praftice,  on 
many  accounts,  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

As,  while  the  butyraceous  part  of  the  milk  is  in  the 
ftate  of  cream,  the  particles  are  not  in  a  fufficiently  con¬ 
centrated  ftate  for  producing  an  uniform  fubftance,  on 
account  of  the  large  portion  of  interpofing  ferous  fluid  ; 
in  order  to  produce  butter,  it  is  therefore  neceffary  to 
force  cut  this  by  means  of  continued  agitation  in  the  pro- 
cefs  of  churning.  The  cream  or  milk,  after  being  fepa- 
rated  and  prepared  as  above,  is  to  be  put  into  the  churn 
of  the  kind  which  is  preferred,  and  agitated  for  fome  time, 
•in  order  to  efleft  the  feparation  of  the  butter.  From  the 
•praftice  generally  adopted  in  the  beft-managecl  dairies  of 
cooling  the  churn,  by  filling  it  for  fome  time  with  cold 
water  before  churning  in  fummer,  and  of  warming  it  with 
fealding  water  when  the  weather  is  very  cold  in  winter, 
and  of  putting  in  alfo  cold  or  hot  water  among  the  cream 
.in  the  churn  occafionally,  according  to  the  feafon  of  the 
year,  it  is  concluded,  that  cream  poflefling  a  proper  tem¬ 
perature,  whatever  that  temperature  may  be,  is,  among 
the  moft  exaft  dairy- farmers,  confidered  efferitia'lly  necef¬ 
fary  in  the  making  of  good  butter  ;  which  being  admit¬ 
ted,  it  muft  follow  that  lome  churns  may  be  better  luited 
to  the  purpofe  than  others;  as  fuch  as  admit  a  free  fupply 
*>f  atmofpheric  air,  and  permit  that  which,  from  the  vio- 
agitation,  has  become  overheated  to  elcape,  from  their 


preferving  that  medium  temperature,  which,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear,  cream  in  the  courfe  of  fnaking  into  butter  ought  to 
poflefs,  than  fuch  as  are  kept  constantly  (hut  up,  or  in 
which  the  air  is  only  allowed  to  enter  or  efcape  occafionally 
by  means  of  a  fmail  aperture.  It  is  probably  on  this  account 
that  the  upright  churn  is  ftill  preferred  in -fome  dairies: 

In  Holland,  the  method  of  making  butter,  according  to 
the  account  of  Mr.  Carevv,  as  ftated  in  the  Agricultural 
Report  of  Middlefex,  is  this:  After  milking  the  cows, 
the  milk  is  not  put  into  pans  till  it  is  quite  cold.  It  is 
then  ftirred  two  or  three  times  a-day  with  a  wooden  fpoon, 
to  prevent  the  cream  from  feparating  from  the  milk;  and, 
if  it  can  be  ftirred  till  the  fpoon  will  alnaoft  Hand  in 
it,  it  is  deemed  fo  much  the  better.  When  it  is  found  to 
be  fufficiently  thick,  it  is  put  into  the  churn, and  beaten 
for  an  hour.  When  the  butter  begins  to  form,  a  pint  or 
more  of  cold  water,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  milk, 
is  poured  in,  to  feparate  the  butter  from  the  milk.  When 
the  butter  is  taken  out  of  the  churn,  it  is  walhed  and 
kneaded  till  the  laft  water  is  perfectly  clear  and  free  front 
milk.  By  this  method,  it  is  fuppofpd  that  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  butter  is  made  from  an  equal  quantity  of  miik. 
And  the  butter  is  laid  to  be  firmer  and  fvveeter,  and  to 
keep  longer,  than  that  which  is  made  in  the  ordinary 
mode  which  is  in  ufe  in  England.  The  butter-milk  is 
alfo  thought  preferable.  A  churn  is  there  thought  bet¬ 
ter  adapted  to  the  purpofe  than  a  barrel. 

The  different  operations  of  butter-making  we  have  al¬ 
ready  given  under  the  article  Butter,  together  with  its 
firft  dilcovery,  chemical  qualities,  Dr.  Anderfoh’s  molt 
approved  method  of  falting,  and  the  laws  relating  to. — •- 
For  which  fee  vol.  iii.  p.  552-556. 

With  refpeft  to  the  manufafture  of  cheese,  it  is  fup-- 
pofed  that  the  beft  feafon  adapted  to  the  purpofe  is  dur¬ 
ing  thofe  months  when  the  cows  are  allowed  to  be  fed  on- 
the  paftures ;  that  is,  from  the  beginning  of  May  till  the- 
end  of  September.  On  many  of  the  larger  dairy-farms/ 
cheefe  is  frequently  made  throughout  the  year  ;  but  that 
made  during  the  winter  months  is  faid  to  be  confiderably 
inferior  in  quality,  and  much  longer  in  becoming  fit  for’ 
fale,  or  for  ufe,  than  that  which  is  made  within  the  above 
period.  InGloucefterlhire,  Somerfetftiire,  and  North  Wilts; 
the  feafon  of  making  thin  cheefe  is  from  April  to  Novem¬ 
ber  ;  but  the  principal  one  for  making  double  Gioucefter 
is  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  the  beginning 
of  July.  If  made  later  in  the  fummer,  they  are  found 
not  to  acquire  a  lufficient  degree  of  firmnefs  to  be  mar¬ 
ketable  the  enfuing  fpring. 

The  times  of  milking  for  cheefe  are  different  in  differ¬ 
ent  diftrifts  :  in  Chelhire  they  are  in.  the  lummer  feafon 
at  fix  o’clock  both  morning  and  evening,  and  in  winter 
at  day-light  in  the  morning  and  immediately  before  dark 
in  the  evening.  But  in  Wiits,  Suffolk,  and  fome  other 
counties,  the  people  are  frequently  employed  in  milking 
by  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  in  fummer ;  and  the  bu- 
finefs  in  a  dairy  of  forty  or  fifty  cows  is  nearly  completed 
before  the  period  at  which  it  commences  in  Chelhire. 
The  latter  would  feem  the  moft  preferable  praftice ;  as 
when  the  cows  are  brought  home  to  the  farm-yard,  which 
is  the  beft  method  where  the  paftures  are  within  a  (hort 
diftance,  they  are  milked  unfettered,  and  the  bufmefs  is 
over  before  the  heat  increafes  fo  much  as  to  make  the 
cows  reftlefs  and  unruly.  The  farmer  himlelf,  or  fome 
careful  perfon,  fhould  attend  the  milking,  for  the  double 
purpofe  of  feeing  the  work  properly  done,  'and  carrying 
the  milk  in  large  buckets,  into  which  it  has  been  occa¬ 
fionally  emptied  from  the  pails,  to  the  dairy,  to  be  poured 
through  a  ftrainer  into  coolers  for  the  purpofe,  or  the 
cheefe-tub,  preparatory  to  applying  the  rennet.  The  ex¬ 
peditious  cooling  of  the  milk,  by  putting  it  into  leaden 
or  other  pans,  is  found  of  much  utility  in  retarding  the 
procefs  of  fermentation  in  the  fummer  feafon,  and  thereby 
preventing  the  milk  from  turning  into  a  ftate  of  acidity. 
But  in  winter  it  is  obvioufiy  unnecelfary.  It  has  been  lug- 
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.gefted,  that,  when  the  feafon  is  hot,  the  quality  of  the 
cheefe  might  be  improved,  and  the  difficulty  of  its  being 
made  leflened,  by  cooling  down  the  milk  as  foon  as  pof- 
lible  by  repeatedly  drawing  off  and  returning  it  to  the 
cooler. 

The  quantity  of  cream  that  is  ufed  is  generally  differ¬ 
ent,  according  as  they  are  one-meal,  or  two-meal,  cheefes. 
In  Chefliire  the  general  cuftom,  in  the  bell  dairies,  is  to 
take  about  a  pint  of  cream,  when  two-mcal  cheefes  are 
made,  from  the  night's  milk  of  twenty  cows.  In  order 
to  make  cheefe  of  the  belt  quality  and  in  the.  greatelt 
abundance,  it  is  admitted  that  the  cream  fhould  remain 
in  the  milk;  but  whether  the  cream  that  is  once  feparated 
from  it  can  by  any  means  be  again  fo  intimately  united 
with  it  as  not  to  undergo  a  decompolition  in  the  after- 
procefs,  admits  of  fome  doubt.  There  is,  at  lead,  no  ab¬ 
surdity  in  attempting  to  prevent  the  feparation  of  two 
bodies  which  it  is  the  prcfeffed  intention  to  unite  again. 
If  a  cheefe  made  entirely  of  the  night’s  milk  on  which 
the  cream  has  rifen  be  as  rich  as  one  made  of  new  milk, 
all  other  circumftanees  being  alike,  it  is  a  proof  that  milk 
and  cream  after  being  feparated  may,  by  heating  alone, 
become  as  it  were  new-milk  again.  Experiment  alone 
can  decide  this  point;  but  the  practice  here  is  to  unite 
the  milk  and  cream ;  and  the  dairymen  fay,  that  when  fo 
united  it  differs  not  from  new-milk  as  to  the  purpofes  of 
cheefe-making. 

If  the  whole  milking  be  direftly  made  ufe  of  in  its 
fimple  Hate  for  the  cheefe,  it  is  denominated  a  one-mcal 
cheefe;  but  where  two  milkings  are  blended,  or  two-meal 
cheefe  made,  the  quality  of  the  milk  ufed  differs  con- 
iiderably  ;  in  I'ome  cafes  the  whole  of  the  cream  of  the 
fi i'lt  meal  is  abftrafted,  and  in  all  cafes  a  certain  portion. 
In  i'ome  dairies  the  milk  of  the  firft  meal  is  fet  in  the  leads 
or  other  velfels  as  ufual  ;  and,  as  it  is  the  evening’s  milk 
that  is  in  common  added  to  the  fncceeding  morning’s, 
the  operation  of  cheefe-making  begins  immediately  after 
that  of  the  morning  milking  is  completed,  as  about  five 
or  fix  o’clock.  The  cream  of  the  evening  milk  being 
Ikimmed  off,  the  milk  is  carried  and  put  into  the  cheefe- 
tub,  referring  fometimes  a  half,  fometimes  a  third,  but 
more  frequently  only  three  or  four  gallons,  to  be  applied 
as  below.  The  milk  referved,  in  any  of  thefe  proportions, 
after  being  put  into  a  brafs  pan  and  made  fcaldirig  hot, 
by  placing- the  pan  on  a  furnace  or  in  a  veil'd  of  hot  wa¬ 
ter,  is  one  half  of  it  poured  into  the  cheefe-tub  among 
the  cold  milk,  and  the  other  into  the  pan  in  which  the 
cream  had  been  put.  The  cream  and  the  hot  milk  being 
intimately  incorporated,  the  whole  is  poured  into  the 
cheefe-tub,  which  by  this  time  has  received  a  great  addi¬ 
tion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  morning’s  milk,  warm  from 
the  cows.  Thus  the  different  meals’  milk  forms,  as  it 
were,  a  fluid  of  the  fame  nature,  equal  in  quality  and 
temperature,  and  to  which  the  rennet  is  applied  in  the 
ufual  manner.  This  re-union,  or,  in  the  dairy-phrafe, 
melting  the  cream ,  is  probably  the  bell  method  praftifed  ; 
but  it  is,  we  believe,  not  fo  effectual  in  forming  cheefe 
of  the  bed:  quality  as  that  where  the  milk  is  entirely  new. 

In  making  Ikim-milk  cheefes,  the  milk  is  fet  in  the 
leads  or  pans  as  ufual,  in  which  ftate  it  remains  longer  or 
Ihorter  according  to  the  weather,  care  being  taken  to 
lkim  off  the  cream,  or  to  drain  off  the  milk,  in  proper 
time,  before  it  begins  to  acquire  a  fouriflr  talte.  If  that 
fliould  at  any  time  happen,  either  from  the  exceflive  heat 
of  the  weather,  or  owing  to  fome  inattention  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  management;  in  place  of  putting  the  lkim-mllk 
upon  the  furnace  to  give  it  that  degree  of  heat  fuppofed 
to  be  neceffary  for  facilitating  the  coagulation  after  the 
rennet  is  applied,  and  which  is  the  ufual  praftice,  the 
method  is,  to  put  it  direclly  into  the  cheefe-tub,  and  to 
pour  in  fuch  a  quantity  of  hot  water  as  will  give  the 
wiflied-for  temperature.  By  this  means,  the  rilk  of  the 
milk  breaking  while  heating  on  the  furnace,  which  when 
not  quite  fweet  and  frelh  it  is  apt  to  do,  is  avoided  with¬ 
out  inconvenience  in  other  refpefts. 
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Milk  may  be  coagulated,  or  turned  into  a  curdled  Hate, 
by  the  application  of  alum,  or  any  fort  of  acid  ;  but  that 
fubftance  which  is  molt  commonly  ufed  in  the  making  of 
cheefe,  is  the  maw  or  ftomach  of  a  young  calf  prepared 
for  the  purpofe,  and  called,  rennet.  The  maws,  which 
ufually  contain  a  curdled  kind  of  fubftance,  on  being 
purchafed  from  the  butcher,  are  opened,  and  the  curd  or 
thick  fubftance  taken  out;  this,  having  been  repeatedly 
walhed  in  cold  water,  as  well  as  the  bag  which  contained 
it,  is  again  replaced,  with  a  confiderable  addition  of  fait, 
and  then  packed  in  a  jar,  into  which  is  poured  a  very 
ft.rong  brine  of  fait  and  water.  In  many  inftances  the 
maws  are  allowed  to  remain  in  this  ftate  lor  about  twelve 
months  before  ufing  ;  in  others,  after  having  remained 
for  fome  time  covered  with  the  brine,  they  are  taken  out; 
and,  an  additional  quantity  of  fait  being  applied,  they  are 
bung  up  in  the  dairy,  or  fome  other  convenient  place,  to 
dry,  and  remain  in  that  ftate  for  ufe.-  But,  from  the 
preparation  in  this  mode  being  made  at  different  times, 
there  mull  be  a  great  diiference  in  their  ftrength,  and  of 
courfe  in  their  elfefts,  either  when  made  ufe  of  after  be¬ 
ing  fteeped  in  fome  fort  of  liquid,  or  in  the  piece. 

From  the  practice  of  colouring  cheefe,  which  has  been 
fo  long  common  in  the  cheefe-diltriffs,  it  is  probable 
that  thofe  of  the  belt  quality  would  be  in  a  great  me  a  lure 
unfaleable,  if  they  did  not  poffefs  the  requifite  colour. 
The  introduction  of  this  practice  originated  in  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  conveying  an  idea  of  richnefs  ;  and  the  leaned: 
cheefe  always  requires  the  greateft  quantity  of  colour  to 
bring  it  to  the  proper  appearance.  The  material  which  is 
ufually  employed  for  this  purpofe  is  Spanifti  arnotta.  The 
weight  of  half  an  ounce  of  it  is  conlidered  in  Chefliire 
fufficient  for  a  cheele  of  6olbs.  and  in  Gloucefterfliire  an 
ounce  is  the  common  allowance' to  the  hundred-weight. 
There  are  different  ways  of  preparing  as  well  as  of  apply¬ 
ing  it.  The  method  ufed  in  Chefliire  is,  when  the  dye  is 
wanted  in  the  morning,  to  tie  up  the  necefthry  quan¬ 
tity  of  pounded  arnotta  in  a  linen  rag,  and  to  put  it  into 
about  half  a  pint  of  warm  water  the  preceding  even¬ 
ing.  In  the  morning,  immediately  before  applying  the 
rennet,  the  infufion  of  arnotta  is  poured  into  the  milk, 
and  the  mixture  is  then  well  ftirred  about,  lb  as  to  make 
the  milk  and  the  dye  incorporate  intimately  together.  In 
other  diftrifls  it  is  common  to  rub  a  piece  of  impounded 
arnotta,  after  having  been  previoufly  dipped  in  milk,  on 
a  l'mooth  Hone,  in  the  fame  manner  that  paint  is  ground. 
The  colouring  thus  obtained  is  mixed  with  the  milk  in 
the  cheefe-tub,  in  the  manner  and  at  the  period  before 
mentioned,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  any  of  the  unre¬ 
duced  particles  of  arnotta  from  falling  into  it. 

The  degree  of  temperature  which  milk  ought  to  poffefs, 
fo  as  to  be  in  the  heft  poffible  condition  for  applying  the 
rennet,  is  a  point  by  no  means  fully  decided.  It  is, 
however,  admitted  that  the  quantity  and  quality,  or  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  curd,  depend  much  on  the  length  of  time  the 
curd  is  in  forming,  and  that  on  the  quantity  and  ftrength 
of  the  coagulum  employed,  the  ftate  of  the  atmofpher®, 
and  the  heatof  the  milk,  at  the  period  of  its  being  mixed. 
Mr.  Marlhall  obferves  that  “  it  is  known  from  daily  ex¬ 
perience,  that,  the  warmer  the  milk  is  when  the  rennet  is 
put  to  it,  the  fooner  it  will  coagulate  with  a  given  quan¬ 
tity  of  rennet  of  a  given  ftrength.  It  is  equally  well 
known,  that  the  cooler  the  milk,  and  the  longer  it  is  in 
coagulating,  the  more  tender  and  delicate  the  curd  be¬ 
comes  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  milk  be  too  hot,  and  the 
coagulation  takes  place  too  rapidly,  the  curd  proves  tough 
and  liarlh.  But  it  feems  to  be  a  fa<5l  equally  well  elta- 
blifhed,  that  a  cheefe  made  from  milk  which  has  been 
coolly  and  ilowly  coagulated,  is  longer  before  it  becomes 
marketable  than  one  made  from  milk  which  has  under¬ 
gone  a  lefs  deliberate  coagulation;  and  which  being  drier, 
and  of  a  hardier  texture,  I'oener  becomes  cheefey  and  fit 
for  the  taller.  Therefore,  the  great  art  in  this  ftage  of 
the  procel's  lies  in  the  degree  of  warmth  of  the  milk  when 
fet  ;  that  is,  when  the  rennet  is  put  to  it ;  or  in  the  de- 
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grcc  of  heat  retained  by  the  curd  whVn  it  comes  ;  that  is, 
when  the  coagulation  has  fufficiently  taken  place  ;  or  in 
the  length  of  time  between  the  fetting  and  coming.  Which 
length  of  time  tnay  be  regulated  either  by  the  degree  of 
the  warmth  of  the  milk  when  fet ;  or  by  the  ftate  of 
warmth  in  which  it  is  kept  during  the  time  of  coagula¬ 
tion  ;  or  by  the  quantity  and  ftrength,  taken  jointly,  of 
the  rennet.” 

With  a  view  to  obtain  fome  information'  on  this  fub- 
jeft,  he  made  the  following  experiments  :  In  1781,  Junes, 
twenty-three  gallons  of  milk,  heated  to  ninety-fix  de¬ 
grees  of  Fahrenheit’s  fcale,  with  two  tea-cupfuls  of weakiffi 
rennet,  came  in  one  hour;  the  curd  delicate  and  good. 
6th.  The  fame  quantity  of  milk,  of  the  fame  heat,  with 
one  tea-cupful  of  rennet,  came  in  nearly  the  fame  time  ; 
the  curd  fomewhat  tough  ;  owing,  probably,  to  the  milk 
having  been  burnt  to  the  kettle  in  which  it  was  heated. 
7th.  Twenty-feven  gallons  of  milk,  heated  to  ninety-four 
degrees,  with  the  fame  quantity  of  rennet,  came  in  about 
two  hours,;  the  curd  very  good-.  8th.  Twenty-fix  gal¬ 
lons  of  milk,  heated  to  one  hundred  and  two  degrees, 
with  one  tea-cupful  of  rennet,  came  in  two  hours  and  a 
half;  curd  very  good.  9th.  Twenty-five  gallons  of  milk, 
heated  to  one-hundred  degrees,  with  a  tea-cupful  and  a 
half  of  rennet,  came  in  about  one  hour  and  a  half ;  the 
curd  good,  but  fomewhat  tough  ;  owing,  perhaps,  to  the 
milk  being  kept  too  warm  in  the  cheefe-tub,  by  being 
covered  up  clofe  with  a  thick  cloth.  It  is  noted,  that  on 
the  feveoth  and  eighth  the  whey  retained  a  heat  of  about 
eighty-eight  degrees,  whereas  the  whey  this  morning  was 
ninety-two  degrees ;  fo  that,  perhaps,  it  is  not  the  heat 
when  it  is  fet,  but  the  heat  when  it  comes,  which  gives  the 
quality  of  the  curd.  10th.  Twenty-five  gallons;  ninety- 
fix  degrees  :  two  cups,  uncovered,  came  in  two  hours  and 
a  quarter  :  wliey  eighty-feven  degrees  :  curd  very  tender. 
11.  Twenty-three  gallons  :  one  hundred  degrees  :  more 
than  a  tea-cup  :  uncovered  :  did  not  come  in  two  hours; 
owing  to  the  rennet  being  lower  in  ftrength  than  before  : 
therefore,  added  a  little  more  rennet  :  which  brought  it 
in  about  three  hours  from  the  firft  fetting  :  the  whey 
eighty-feven  degrees:  the  curd  uncommonly  tender.  12  th. 
Twenty-four  gallons  of  milk:  one  hundred  degrees:  two 
cups  of  rennet :  uncovered  :  came  in  two  hours  :  whey 
eighty-nine  degrees:  curd  uncommonly  tender.  13. 
Twenty-eight  gallons  of  milk:  ninety-two  degrees:  three 
cups  (Jay  ltrongly  renneted)  covered  up  with  a  coarfe 
linen  cloth  :  came  in  one  hour  and  a  half:  whey  eighty- 
fix  degrees :  curd  very  good,  and  of  a  very  fine  colour  : 
though  perhaps  would  have  handled  tenderer  if  it  had 
not  ftood  forne  time  after  it-  came  before  it  was  broken 
up.  Perhaps,  fays  he,  much  depends  on  its  being  broken 
up  in  the  critical  minute.  14th.  Twenty-eight  gallons  : 
one  hundred  degrees  :  two  cupfuls  :  uncovered  :  came  in 
one  hour  and  a  quarter:  whey  ninety-four  degrees:  curd 
lomevvhat  liarlb,  but  of  a  good  colour.  The  change  of 
colour,  therefore,  he  thinks  owing  to  the  change  of  pafture. 

He  here  notes,  that  the  milk  ihould  be  covered  to 
make  it  come  together:  this  came  and  grew  hard  at  the 
bottom  half  an  hour  before  it  was  let  at  the  top.  1,5th. 
Twenty-eight  gallons :  milk  heated  to  ninety-five  de¬ 
grees  :  with  two  cups  of  rennet ;  and  covered  after  it 
had  ftood  three  quarters  of  an  hour:  came  in  one  hour 
and  a  half:  whey  eighty-nine  degrees  (the' morning 
warm)  :  curd  very  good  and  tender.  16th.  Thirty  gal¬ 
lons  of  milk  heated  to  one  hundred  and  three  degrees, 
but  lowered  by  two  paiis-full  of  cold  water  to  ninety-fix 
degrees;  with  two  cups  and  a  half  of  rennet;  and  kept 
dole  covered:  came  in  one  hour:  vvliey  ninety-four  de¬ 
grees  :  curd  pretty  good,  but  not  fufficiently  tender. 
17th.  Twenty-eight  gallons  :  ninety-fevert  degrees-:  two 
cups  and  a  half :  covered  ;  but  not  clofe  :  came  in  one 
hour  and  a  half ;  whey  not  tried-:  curd  fomewhat  tough. 

It  is  doted,  that  the  foughnefs  was. owing,  perhaps,  to 
forne  milk  of  a  new-calved  co w  being  among  it.  And, 
alfo,  to  try  the  exact  heat  of  milk  immediately  from  the 
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cow,  im merged  a  difh  in  the  pail  while  milking.  After 
it  had  lain  long  enough  to  receive  a  degree  of  heat  equal 
to  that  of  the  milk  in  the  pail,  emptied  it,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  milked  into  it  from  the  teat  (the  cow  being  at  this 
time  about  half  milked)  ;  the  heat  ninety-five  degrees  ; 
and  likewife,  that  the  cheefes  of  yefterday  (the  16th  of 
June)  prefs  remarkably  elaftic,  and  fpungy,  like  a  fun¬ 
gus  :  perhaps  owing  to  the  milk’s  coming  too  hot ;  or 
perhaps  to  two  or  three  of  the  cows  being  then  a-bulling; 
or  perhaps,  being  made  thicker  than  ufual,  the  prefs  was 
not  heavy  enough  for  them  :  or  perhaps  this  ill  quality  is 
owing  to  the  cold  water  being  put  into  the  milk.  He 
afterwards  found  that  milk  of  a  cow,  on  the  day  of 
amour,  retained,  after  having  ftood  for  lome  time  in  the 
pail  after  milking,  ninety-eight  degrees  of  heat.  This 
fliows  that  the  ftate,  if  not  the  quality,  of  the  milk  is  al¬ 
tered  by  the  heat  of  the  cow  ;  and  a  cautious  dairy-wo¬ 
man  always  endeavours  to  keep  fuch  milk  out  of  her 
cheefe-tub. 

June  18th.  Thirty  gallons:  ninety-five  degrees:-  co¬ 
vered  :  came  in  one  hour  and  a  half:  whey  ninety-two 
degrees:  curd  pretty  good.  19th.  Thirty  gallons :  nine¬ 
ty-two  degrees  :  two  cups  covered  :  curd  very  good. 
2 1  ft.  Thirty  gallons  :  ninety-eight  degrees  :  lowered  by 
half  a  pail  of  cold  water  to  ninety-five  degrees  :  the  curd 
good  ;  but  the.  cheefes,  like  thole  of  the  16th,  prefs  hol¬ 
low  and  fpungy.  Therefore  it  is  probable,  from  thefe 
two  incidents,  that  lowering  the  heat  of  the  milk  with 
cold  water  has  an  evil  effeft.  23d.  (Evening)  fifteen 
gallons  of  nevV  milk  warm  from  the  cow,  retaining  a  heat 
of  ninety-two  degrees,  with  two  cups  and  a  half  of  new 
weak  rennet,  and  clofely  covered,  came  in  three  quarters 
of  an  hour:  whey  eighty-eight  degrees:  curd  very  deli¬ 
cate  and  good,  25th.  Forty  gallons  of  half-fkimmed 
milk,  heated  to  eighty-feven  degrees,  with  three  cups  of 
rennet,  llightly  covered,  came  in  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  :  whey  feventy-nine  degrees  :  eurd  remarkably  good 
of  this  fort.  On  September  8,  in  obferving  the  effeft  of 
fome  remarkably  ftrong  rennet,  he  found  that  an  ordinary 
tea-cupful  coagulated  fufficiently  upwards  of  forty  gal¬ 
lons  of  milk,  heated  to  only  eighty-eight  degrees,  in  thirty- 
five  minutes. 

From  the  whole  of  thefe  experiments  it  appears,  he 
thinks,  that  curd  of  good  quality  may  be  obtained  from  milk 
heated  from  87  to  103  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermome¬ 
ter;  provided  the  rennet  be  fo  proportioned  that  the  time 
of  coagulation  be  from  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  two 
hours  and  a  half;  and  provided  the  milk  be  kept  pro¬ 
perly  covered  during  the  procefs  of  coagulation.  And 
from  thefe  as  well  as  a  variety  of  other  trials,  which  he 
made  in  the  courfe  of  the  fummer,  it  appears  to  him  at 
prefent,  that  eighty  to  ninety  are  the  proper  degrees  of 
heat  ;  that  from  one  to  two  hours  is  the  proper  time  of 
coagulation  ;  and  that  the  milk  ought  to  be  covered  fo  as 
to  lofe  in  the  procefs  about  five  degrees  or  its  original 
heat. 

It  may  well  be  thought  furprifing,  that  in  large  dairies  the 
ufe  of  the  thermometer  is  not  as  well  known  as  that  of  the 
Jkimming-diJb ,  as  well  to  afeertain  with  precifion  the  tem¬ 
perature  the  moft  proper  for  milk  to  pofiefs  at  the  time 
the  rennet  is  applied,  :is  to  prevent  the  cracking,  blifter- 
ing,  and  hoving,  which  lb  frequently  take  place  in  cheefe 
in  confequence  of  malmanagement  in  the  making. 

Mr.  Price,  on  the  authority  of  lignor  Vitabni,  gives  the 
following  as  the  method  of  making  Parmesan  cheefe  : 

It  is  to  put,  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  five  brents 
and  a  .  half  of  milk,  each  brent  about  forty-eight  quarts, 
into  a  large  copper,  which  turns  on  a  crane,  over  a  flow 
wood-fire,  made  about  two  feet  beiow  the  furface  of  the 
ground;  the  milk  is  ftirred  from  time  to  time;  and  about 
eleven  o’clock,  when  juft  hike  warm,  or  conliderably  un¬ 
der  blood-heat,  a  ball  of  rennet  as  big  as  a  large  walnut 
is  fqueezed  through  a  cloth  into  the  milk,  which  is  kept 
ftirring.  By  the  help  of  the  crane  the  copper  is  turned 
from  over  the  fire,  and  let  Hand  till  a  few  minutes  paft 
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twelve  ;  at  which  time  the  rennet  has  fufficiently  operated. 
It  is  now  ftirred  up,  and  left  to  Hand  a  fhort  time.  Part 
of  the  whey  is  then  taken  out,  and  the  copper  again 
turned  over  a  fire  fufficiently  brifk  to  give  a  ftrongifh 
heat,  but  below  that  of  boiling.  A  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  faffron  is  now  put  in  to  give  it  a  little  colour  ;  and  it  is 
well  ftirred  from  time  to  time.  The  dairy-man  frequently 
feels  the  curd.  When  the  fmall,  and,  as  it  were,  the  gra¬ 
nulated  parts  feel  rather  firm,  which  is  in  about  an  hour 
and  a  half,  the  copper  is  taken  from  the  fire,  and  the  curd 
left  to  fall  to  the  bottom.  Part  off  the  whey  is  now 
taken  out,  and  the  curd  brought  up  in  a  coarfe  cloth 
hanging  together  in  a  tough  (late.  It  is  then  put  into  a 
hoop,  and  about  half  a  hundred-weight  laid  upon  it  for 
about  an  hour ;  after  which  the  cloth  is  taken  oft',  and 
the  cheefe  placed  on  a  flielf  in  the  fame  hoop.  At  the 
end  of  two,  or  from  that  to  three,  days,  it  is  fprinkled  all 
over  with  fait ;  the  fame  is  repeated  every  fecond  day  for 
about  forty  or  forty-five  days,  after  which  no  further  at¬ 
tention  is  required.  While  felting,  they  generally  place 
two  cheefes  one  upon  another;  in  which  ftate  they  are 
laid  to  take  the  fait  better  than  fingly. 

In  making  Stilton  cheefe,  the  procefs,  according  to 
the  Agricultural  Report  of  Leicefterftiire,  is  this :  The 
night’s  cream  is  put  into  the  morning’s  new-milk  with 
the  rennet,  and  when  the  curd  is  come  it  is  not  broken 
as  is  done  with  other  cheefes-,  but  taken  out  with  a  foil- 
difhail  together,  and  placed  in  a  fieve  to  drain  gradually ; 
and  as  it  drains  kept  gradually  prefled,  till  it  becomes 
firm  and  dry;  then  placed  in  a  wooden  hoop,  and  after¬ 
wards  kept  dry  on  boards,  turned  frequently  with  cloth 
binders  round  it,  which  are  tightened  as  occafion  requires. 

The  method  of  making  green  cheefe  is  this :  For'  a 
cheefe  of  ten  or  twelve  pounds  weight,  about  two  hand¬ 
fuls  of  lage  and  <5ne  of  marigold  leaves,  and  a  little  par- 
lley,  are  bruifed  and  fteeped  one  night  in  milk.  Next 
morning  the  greened  milk  is  ftrained  off,  and  mixed  with 
about  one  third  of  the  whole  quantity  to  be  run.  The 
green  and  the  white  milk?  are  then  run  feparately,  keepr 
ing  the  two  curds  apart  until  they  be  ready  for  vafting. 
The  method  cfi  mixing  them  depends  on  the  fancy  of  the 
maker.  Some 'crumble  the  two  together,  mixing  them 
evenly  and  intimately;  others  break  the  green  curd  into 
irregular  fragments,  or  cut  it  out  in  regular  figures  with 
tins  for  this  purpofe.  In  vatting' it,  the  fragments  or 
figures,  are  placed  on  the  outfides.  The  bottom  of  the 
vat  is  firft  fet  with  them,  crumbling  the  white  or  yellow 
curd  among  them.  As  the.  vat  fills,  others  are  placed  at 
the  edges,  and  the  remainder  buried  fluff)  with  the  top. 
The  after-treatment  is  the  fame  as  that  of  common  cheefes. 

The  produce  of  a  dairy  of  cows,  where  the  milk  is 
converted  into  cheefe,  is  varioufly  ltated  by  different  far¬ 
mers.  In  fome  dilcrifts  two  hundred-weight  and  a  half 
from  each  cow,  whether  a  good- or  bad  milker,  if  at  all 
in  milk,  is  confidered  a  good  annual  return.  .In  others, 
the  average  runs  as  high  as  three;  and  in  Wiltlhire  in 
particular  from  three  and  a  half,  to  four  is  the  ufual 
quantity.  From  accurate  calculations  made  by  Mr.  Mar- 
fhall,  and  thefe  feveral  times  repeated,  he  found  that  in 
Gloucelterfhire -about  fifteen  gallons  of  -milk  were  requi- 
fite  for  making  little  more  than  eleven  pounds  of  t<vo- 
meal  cheefe,  and  that  one  gallon  of  new-milk-  produced  a 
pound  of  curd.  It  is  the  general  opinion  of  dairy-farmers, 
that  the  produce  of  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a 
half  acres  of  land  is  neceffary  to  maintain  a  co w  all  the 
year  round.  Taking,  therefore,  the  medium  of  the  three 
averages  of  cheefe  above-mentioned  (amounting  to  3 5 5lbs. 
from  each  cow),  the  quantity  of  cheefe  by  the  acre  is 
nSl,bs.  Every  calculation  of  this  kind  muft,  however, 
be  extremely  vague  and  uncertain.  The  correctnefs  of 
this  is,  however,  to  a  confiderable  degree  confirmed  by 
Sir  William  Petty’s  Statement,  in  his  Political  Economy 
of  Ireland,  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  milk  which  he 
fuppofed  the  cows  in  that  country  to  yield  in  the  year, 
viz.  “for  ninety  days  three  gallons,  for  other  ninety  days 
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one  gallon  ;  for  the  next  ninety  days  a  quarter  of  a  gal¬ 
lon,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  none,  making  in 
all  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  gallons ;  which,  confi- 
dering  that  in  every  dairy  a  certain  quantity  of  cream  is 
abftrafted  before  the  milk  is  put  into  the  cheefe-tub,  it 
may  be  fuppofed,  when  converted  into  one-meal  or  two- 
meal  cheefes,  to  make  little  more  or  lefs  than  3 5 fibs,  as 
has  been  juft  ftated.  For  other  particulars  fee  the  article 
Cheese,  vol.iv.  p.  136-137. 

Of  fo  much  importance  is  a  plentiful  fupply  of  pure 
water  to  the  regular  produfiion  of  good  and  fweet  butter, 
as  well  as  to  the  .general  cleaniinefs  of  the  dairy-room 
and  its  various  implements,  that  no' farmer  fhould  think 
of  entering  upon  this  bufinefs  in  a  large  way  without  le- 
lefling  fome  favourable  fpot  by  the  fide  of  a  pure  peren¬ 
nial  fpring,  for  the  purpofe  of  erecting  his  dairy-houfe. 
And  as  this  bufinefs.  muft  be  carried  on  in  fituations 
where  the  water  cannot  be  far  from  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  there  would  be  little  difficulty,  by  the  aid  of 
the  boring-augur  figured  and  deferibed  under  the  article 
Draining,  vol.  vi.  p.  62,  in  afeertaining  fuch  a  fpot. 
The  expeiriments  of  two  or  three  days,  perhaps  only  of 
as  many  hours,  would  fecure  a  convenience  incalculable 
in  its  value,  by  favirig  the  labour  of  water-carrying, 
pumping,  or  drawing  from  the  well  ;  and  bring  up  the 
fpring  into  obvious  view;  and,  where  the  farmer  could  di- 
reft  its  courfe  in  whatever  way  might  be  molt  convenient, 
fupply  refervoirs,  and  feed  pools  for  the  cattle.  By  the  lide 
of  this  he  might  erect  his  Dairy-houfe,  according  to  the: 
plan  delineated  in  the  Hufbandry  Plate  III.  fig.  1  ;  where. 
A  reprefents  the  milk-houfe,  with  the  coolers;  the  flab 
for  receiving  the  butter  upon  after  it  has  been  made  up  ; 
and  the  cocks  for  drawing  off  the  milk  from  the  coolers. 
B,  the  churning-room  ;  with  a  large  and  fmall  boiler  or 
copper  for  fealding  the  implements,  and  other  ufes.  C, 
a  room  for  airing  or  drying  utenfils,  and  which  may  alia, 
be  ufed  as  a  laundry.  ' 

Fig.  2,  An  improved  barrel-churn,  with  wheel! 

Fig.  3,  Rowntree’s  improved  butter-churn,  for  large 
dairies. 

Fig.  4,  Bowler’s  new  pendulum  churn  :  A  is  the 
body  of  it ;  B,  an  opening  by  which  the  cream  is  intro¬ 
duced  ;  C,  the  cover  of  the  large  opening,  the  fmall  hole 
on  the  oppofite  fide  not  being  fhown  ;  D,  the  gudgeon, 
on  which  the  body  hangs  ;  E,  the  upper  larger  pulley ; 
F,  theTmaller  pulley  fixed  on  the  axis  or  gudgeon  ;  GG, 
the  rod  of  the  pendulum  fufpended  from  upper  pulley  E; 
H,  bob  of  pendulum  ;  I  I;  the  handle,,  fwinging  in  the 
form  of  the  dotted  line  KK  ;  L,  the  trough  for  hot  or 
cold  water  ;  M,  a  projecting  piece  of  wood  for  fupporting 
the  handle,  I,  when  the  churn  is  not  at  work. 

Fig.  5,  A  cheefe-prefs  on  the  principle,  of  the  lever. 
Screw-preffes  are,  however,  common  in  moft,  daries,  as  be¬ 
ing  more  convenient  and  more  eafily  managed. 

But  in  many  dairy-farms  which  happen  to  be  fituated 
in  the  vicinity  of  large  cities  or  towns,  it  is  inconceiva¬ 
ble  the  property  that  has  been  realized  by  pence  and  far¬ 
things,  in  felling  the  milk  to  perfons  who  carry  it  away 
every  morning  and  evening  for  fale,  whereby  all  trouble 
and  lofs  is  at  once  eluded,  and  the  ready  money  paid. 
This  practice  went  on.  for  years  to  the  great  emolument 
of  fiich  private  farmers,  till  their  landlords,  accidentally 
difcovering  the  fource  of  their  tenants’  wealth,  gradually 
raided  their  rents  till  they  were  more  than  doubled;  very 
fairly  arguing,  that  it  was  the  locality  of  their  eftales, 
and-  not.  any  extraordinary  exertion  or  induftry  of  the 
farmer,  whereby  he  was  enabled  to  enrich  himlelf.  But 
this  is  not  to  be  mentioned  with  what  is ‘done  in  the  city 
and  vicinity  of  London  by  the  profits  on  milk,  or  rather 
by  the  fcandalous  impofitions  played  off  upon  the  public. 

In  the  Survey  of  the  County  of  Middlefex,  it  is  ftated 
that,  from  the  faffs  which  are  there  brought  forward,  it 
would  feem  that  there  are  kept,  for  the  purpofe  of  fmi ply¬ 
ing  the  capital  and  its  vicinity  with  milk,  "about  "the 
number  .of  eight  thoufand  five  hundred  miich-cp.ws ;  and 
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that,  according  to  the  information  which  lias  been  pro¬ 
cured,  the  quantity  of  milk,  which  is  afforded  by  each 
■cow,  is  on  an  average  about  nine  quarts  in  the  day, 
which  is  equal  to,  per  annum,  3285  quarts, 

Mr.  Curvven,  the  ingenious  author  of  the  Middlefex 
Report,  after  bellowing  every  attention  to  inveiligate  the 
fa  ft,  allures  us,  that  the  confumers  of  iniik  in  the  city 
and  vicinity  of  London  pay  no  lefs  than  four-pence  half¬ 
penny  per  quart  to  the  retailers.  If  the  latter  were  to 
fell  the  milk  pure  and  unadulterated  at  this  price,  it  would 
then  yield  them  a  profit  of  64.I.  per  cent.  But,  in  order 
to  difeover  the  actual  profit  of  the  retailers,  we  mull  add 
eight-pence  for  cream  lliort-meafure,  and  the  extraneous 
articles  mixed  with  it,  which  increases  3s.  the  ufual  price 
cf  eight  quarts,  to  3s.  8d.  and,  as  it  colts  them  only  is. 
lod.  there  remains  for  labour  and  profit  100  per  cent, 
thus  the  retailer  clears  36k  13s.  4-d.  by  every  cow.  On 
the  whole,  they  are  dated  to  divide  among  them  the  un- 
reafonably  large  fum  of  308,833k  and  the  film  paid  for 
milk  amounts  to  626,233. 1  When  the  families  of  fafhion 
are  in  London  for  the  winter  feafon,  it  is  fuppofed  that 
the  confumption  and  confequent  deterioration  of  milk 
are  at  the  highelh  During  the  fummer  months,  when 
■  fuch  families  are  for  the  mod  part  in  the  country,  the 
milk  may  probably  be  of  rather  a  better  quality.  The 
cream  is  taken  from  fo  much  of  it  as  remains  unfold,  and 
made  into  frefh  butter  for  the  London  markets.  Tlie 
milk  is  always  laid  to  be  given  in  its  genuine  date  to  the 
retail  dealers  ;  and,  as  it  is  fold  to  them  by  the  cow- 
keepers  after  the  rate  of  two-pence  three-farthings  per 
quart,  and  is  retailed  by  them  at  four-pence  halfpenny 
per  quart,  the  profit  is  furely  fo  large  as  ought  to  prevent 
even  the  (mailed adulteration.  But  when  it  is  confidered 
how  greatly  it  is  reduced  by  water,  and  impregnated 
with  worfe  ingredients,  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that 
no  method  has  yet  been  deviled  to  put  a  dop  to  the  many 
Icandalous  frauds  and  impofitions  in  general  practice  with 
regard  to  this  very  neceffary  article  of  human  fudenance. 
It  is  certainly  an  objeft  well  deferving  the  particular  con- 
fideration  of  the  legillature.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
many  perfons  would  be  glad  to  make  Come  addition  to 
the  price  now  paid  for  it,  (high  as  that  price  is,)  pro¬ 
vided  they  could,  for  fuch  increafed  price,  procure  fo 
ufeful  an  article  in  doniedic  economy  perfectly  genuine. 

The  retail  milk-dealers  are,  for  the  mod  part,  the  re- 
fufe  of  other  employments  ;  polfeding  neither  character, 
decency  of  manners,  nor  cleanlinefs.  We  are  informed 
that  no  perfon  could  poflibly  drink  of  the  milk,  were 
they  fully  acquainted  with  the  filthy  practices  of  thefe 
dealers  in  it.  To  remedy  thefe  abufes  it  would  be  highly 
proper  for  every  retail  milk-dealer  to  be  obliged  to  take 
out  an  annual  licence  from  the  magidrates  ;  which  licence 
(hould  be  granted  only  to  fuch  as  could  produce  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  good  conduct,  figned  by  the  cow-keeper  and 
a  certain  number  of  their  cudomers  ;  and  alfo  on  their 
being  (worn  to  fell  the  milk  pure  and  unadulterated. 

Of  PIGS. 

It  is  obvious  that,  in  both  the  butter  and  cheefe  dairy, 
a  great  additional  profit  may  be  made  to  arile  from  the 
keeping  and  breeding .  of  pigs.  In  this  intention  the 
IpYh-milk,  butter-milk,  and  cheefe-whey,  (hould  be  con¬ 
verted  to  the  purpofe  for  which  they  are  the  mod  adapted, 
which  would  feem  to  be  that  of  fupporting  pregnant 
Cows,  and  rearing  young  pigs  for  market.  In  this  way 
very  little  trouble  ami  expence  are  occafioned,  and  nearly 
all  the  money  which  is  taken  becomes  profit.  It  is  not 
lo  in  piggeries,  where  confiderable  expence  and  long  at¬ 
tendance  mult  be  given,  of  the  bufinefs  fails  of  its  de- 
fired  end,  and  the  expected  profit  is  converted  into  lofs. 

The  breeds  of  pigs,  like  thole  of  other  animals,  (hould 
be  provided  according  to  the  nature  of  the  keep.  Where 
it  is  abundant,  or  cultivated  folely  for  the  purpofe  of  the 
railing  of  pigs,  the  large  breeds  will  madly  be  found  the 
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mod  advantageous,  as  the  difference  in  the  proportions 
between  the  living  and  the  dead  profitable  weight,  is  (aid 
by  Come  to  be  always  the  lead  in  the  larged-iized  animals. 
It  is,  however,  of  the  utmod  importance  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  fwine  in  general,  both  in  the  view  of  economy, 
in  the  labour  of  their  attendance,  and  the  railing  of  a 
large  proportion  of  manure,  as  well  as  the  advantage  of 
■  the  hogs,  to  have  convenient  piggeries.  Methods  of  con- 
drudting  thele  to  the  greated  advantage,  have  been  de- 
fcribed  by  diderent  writers.  Mr.  Young  fays,  that  a 
piggery  mud  be  in  a  circle,  or  it  mud  fail  in  convenience. 
In  the  centre,  the  boiling  or  fteaming-lioufe,  with  a  gra¬ 
nary  for  corn,  meal,  bran,  & c.  a  range  of  ciderns  in  di- 
vifions  around  it,  for  receiving  immediately  from  the. 
copper  or  deam  apparatus,  and  alfo  by  tubes  from  the 
granary  ;  around  thefe  a  path  ;  then  the  fence,  wall,  or 
paling,  in  which  the  troughs,  with  hanging  lids,  for  lup- 
plying  food  direftly.  from  the  ciderns  on  one  fide,  and 
for  the  hogs  feeding  on  the  other;  a  range  of  yards  next, 
and  another  of  low  (beds  beyond  ;  and  lad  of  all,  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  for  the  dung.  The  potatoe-dores  (hould  be  at 
one  end  or  point  near  to  the  entrance,  and  water  mud  be 
raifed  to  the  coppers  and  ciftern  at  once  by  a  pump ;  a' 
trough  or  other  conveyance  from  the  dairy  to  the  ciderns,- 
for  milk,  whev,  &c.  Such  an  arrangement  will  be  very 
convenient,  and  the  expence  need  not  be  confiderable. 
To  annex  a  certain  (pace  of  grafs,  or  artificial  grades,  in 
divifions  into  which  the  hogs  may  be  let  at  pleafure,  is 
an  addition  of  admirable  ufe  if  the  fpot  permit  it.  Thofe 
who  do  not  poffefs  a  convenient  piggery,  can  have  little 
idea  of  the  great  ufe  of  it  in  making  manure.  This  alone 
becomes  an  objeft  that  would  juxtify  any  good  farmer  in 
going  to  a  certain  expence,  for  attaining  fo  profitable  a 
part  of  what  ought  to  be  his  farm-yard  fydem. 

Hampfiiire  bacon  is  edeemed  throughout  the  kingdom, 
whence  its  breed  of  hogs  have  gained  great  celebrity,  and 
are  much  in  requed.  They  are  a  large  breed,  modly 
white,  or  party-coloured  black  and  white.  When  fat¬ 
tened,  they  will  produce  great  weights.  In  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  county,  Berkdiire,  they  are  of  a  fmaller  growth, 
yellowiih  brown  (potted.  They  make  final!  fweet  bacon. 
In  Stad’ordfhire,  the  breed  of  hogs  mod  edeemed  is  not 
the  large  breed,  but  a  crofs  between  them  and  a  dwarf 
breed.  They  (hould  be  fine  in  the  bone,  thick  and  plump 
in  the  carcafe,  with  a  fine  thin  hide,  and  of  a  moderate 
fize  ;  large  enough  to  fat,  at  from  one  to  two  years  old, 
to  the  weight  of  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred 
pounds  each.  Thefe,  if  well  bred,  will  keep  themfelves 
in  good  plight  with  little  feeding,  and  will  foon  grow  fat 
with  a  plentiful  allowance  of  proper  food.  Hogs  of  the 
large  breed  have  been  fatted  there,  to  from  fix  hundred 
to  eight  hundred  pounds  weight,  exclufive  of  the  entrails; 
but,  requiring  much  time  and  food,  have  pretty  generally 
given  way  to  a  fmaller-fized,  finer-boned,  thick,  plump, 
animal.  Hogs  are  generally  fatted  there  by  farmers  with 
boiled  potatoes,  and  barley-meal,  and  peafe  either  whole 
or  ground;  by  brewers  with  the  beer-grounds  and  grains; 
by  millers,  with  what  they  call  fnarps  and  gurgcons,  that 
is,  with  the  hulk  or  bran  of  wheat  ground  down,  but  not 
wholly  diverted  of  its  flour ;  alfo  with  other  forts  of 
grain,  and  pulle  ground  down  ;  by  butchers,  with  the 
refufe  or  offal  of  flaughtered  animals.  The  belt  way  of 
managing  the  potatoes,  is  to  boil  them  in  their  own  (team, 
and  put  them  afterwards  into  a  large  oven  when  the 
bread  is  drawn,  to  evaporate  the  watery  parts  ;  they  will 
then  go  nearly  as  far  as  chefnuts  or  acorns  in  feeding. 
In  Lancafliire,  they  have  a  breed  between  the  wild  boar 
and  the  Chir.efe,  which  have  very  light  and  fmall  bellies. 
Their  fize  is  but  fmall,  weighing  only  from  ten  to  fifteen 
(core,  generally  about  twelve  fcore. 

Pigs  fhould,  during  the  (tage  of  their  growth,  be  regular¬ 
ly  turned  out  to  graze,  where  there  is  a  conveniency.  This, 
belides  the  advantage  of  grafs,  which  is  nutritious  and 
helps  digeltion,  by  the  frefh  air  and  exerciie,  caules  a  dilpo- 
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t'on  to  take  their. -reft,  and  deep  after  a  meal,  contributes 
to  their  .cleanlinels,  and  renders  their  flelh  of  luperior 
flavour. 

The  belt  general  management  of^hogs,  is  probably  to 
feed  them  fo  as  to  keep  them  in  middling  condition,  till 
they  are  ready  to  fatten.  It  is  proper-  to  feed  them  every 
morning  and  evening,  to  make  them  come  home  to  their 
dyes.  The  re  It  of  the  day,  they  fliould  graze,  and  get 
fuck  food  as  they  can.  Moift  l'edgy  grounds  are  good 
for  them,  the  roots  of  which  they  will  eat ;  and  all  forts 
of  haws,  hips,  lloes,  crabs,  acorns,  chsfnuts,  ground¬ 
nuts,  &c.  In  fatting  hogs  in  dyes,  it  is  rieceilary  to 
give  them  meat  often,  and  but  little  at  a  time,  that  it 
may  be  always  frelh  ;  and  likewife  to  give  them  as  much 
water  as  they  will  drink,  and  to  keep  them  very  clean  ; 
which  will  help  their  fatting,  and  improve  the  tade_  of 
their  flelli.  However,  the  common  mode  of  fattening 
them  is,  in  dyes,  with  peal'e,  if  cheap  ;  but,  when  dear, 
the  meal  of  barley,  rye,  or  offal  corn,  according  as  they 
are  cheaped,  which  is  mixed  with  water,  whey,  orlkimmed 
milk. 

On  the  bed  means  of  rearing  and  fattening  of  hogs,  the 
following  obl’ervations  and  experiments  by  Mr.  Young, 
the  dibinguidied  lecretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
are  given  in  the  TranfaCtions  of  the  London  Society  of 
Arts,  &c. 

The  importance  of  this  animal  to  the  farmer,  fays  he, 
is  not  fudiciently  known  in  every  part  of  England ;  there 
are  many  dairies  that  do  not  maintain  one-tenth  of  the 
pigs  they  might  with  proper  management.  Several  gar¬ 
den-roots  are  railed  in  large  quantities,  without  being  ap¬ 
plied  to  feeding  them  ;  and  clover  is  cultivated  in  many 
countries,  upon  the  larged  l'cale,  without  its  utility  for 
the  fame  ufe  being  in  the  lead  known.  No  perfon,  who 
has  tried  many  experiments  in  this  part  of  rural  economy, 
can  fail  regretting,  that  fo  many  farmers  Ihould  negleft  a 
conduft  that  adds  fo  much  to  the  good  of  the  public,  as 
well  as  to  their  own  profit. 

There  are  two  principal  objefrs  in  the  rearing  and  fat¬ 
tening  hogs;  firlt,  to  make  the  greated  advantage  of  them 
in  a  dairy  ;  and  fecondly,  to  fubditute  fome  other  food, 
in  the  place  of  that  which  arifes  from  cows,  where  none 
are  kept.  It  is  the  practice  of  feveral  counties  to  ufe  the 
lkim-milk,  butter-milk,  and  cheefe-whey,  in  fattening 
hogs.  This  is  a  mod  pernicious  cudom  ;  that  food,  for 
fiich  a  ufe,  it  is  every  where  known,  has  twenty  l’ubfti- 
tutes,  viz.  peafe,  beans,  buck-wheat,  bailey,  See.  but  it  is 
not  fo  generally  known  that  pigs  are  bed  reared  by  the 
help  of  cows.  It  is  agreed  that  the  dairy-food  is  excel¬ 
lent  for  the  latter  purpofe.  For  this  reafon,  fays  he,  I 
dial]  venture  to  propol'e  a  different  conduiff,  and  with  the 
greater  readinefs,  as  I  have  found  it,  by  experience,  to 
be  more  profitable  than  the  common  management.  The 
dairy  upon  this  improved  fydem  diould  be  applied  only 
to  rearing  pigs,  and  feeding  lows  which  have  young,  as 
recommended  above.  But  this  at  once  opens  a  larger 
prolpeft  of  the  whole  management  of  a  farm. 

The  lows  and  weaned  pigs  Jhould  evidently  be  propor¬ 
tioned  in  fuch  a  manner  to  the  number  of  cows  in  milk, 
as  to  confume  all  the  dairy-food  without  wade  ;  and 
other  forts  of  food  provided  for  the  keeping  fows  that 
have  no  pigs  ;  hogs  half,  three-fourths,  full  grown,  and 
fattening  ones.  The  practice  of  fome  counties,  as  well 
as  the  annexed  experiments,  -proves  that  clover  is  a  molt 
capital  objedt  in  keeping  all  thefe  forts  of  livine ;  but 
thofe  writers  who  allert  that  it  will  completely  fatten 
them,  go  much  too  far.  There  is  no  fort  of  cattle  in  a 
farm  that  requires  more  attention  than  hogs;  any  method, 
therefore,  that  fimplifies  the  management  mud,  be  pecu¬ 
liarly  valuable.  Hogs  that  are  a  quarter  (or  upwards) 
grown,  continues  he,  may  be  abl'olutely  confined  to  a 
clover-field  until  it  is  neceffary  to  low  wheat.  Here  Mr. 
Young  relates  the  following  experiments  made  on  feed¬ 
ing  and  fattening  hogs  with  diderent  forts  of  food. 

Exp.  I.  The  fil'd  week  in  March,  thirty  pigs,  jud 
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weaned,  were  drawn  from  forty-three,  that  they  might  be 
all  of  a  fize ;  they  were  then  didribmed  into  five  lots, 
equally  divided  (I  do  not  think  there  was  half  a  crown 
difference  in  the  value  of  them),  and  then  fed  with  dil- 
tinct  forts  of  meat.  Each  lot  had  a  dye  to  theml'elves, 
and  .all  were  kept  clean  and,  .littered  with  draw. 

Lot  No.  1.  was  fed  with  pollard  mixed  with  water. 

z.  with  pollard  mixed  with  lkim-milk. 

3.  with  boiled  turnips,  and  pollard  mixed  with 

the  turnip-liquor. 

4.  with  boiled  potatoes  and  water. 

3.  with  lkim-milk. 

They  were  kept  with  this  food  thirty  days.  He  then 
turned  them  out  of  their  dyes  (none  had  died),  and 
viewed  them  with  a  perfon  particularly  (killed  in  hogs  ; 
the  rel'ult  was, 

No.  z.  the  bed — pollard  and  lkim-milk.. 

5.  the  next  belt — lkim-milk. 

1.  next — pollard  and  water. 

3.  and  4,  equal. 

If  appears  from  hence  that  pollard  and  milk  are  the  bed 
food,  milk  alone  very  good;  the  other  articles  advanta¬ 
geous  (for  none  of  the  pigs  were  in  bad  order),  though 
not  equal  to  the  former. 

Exp.  II.  January  1,  forty  pigs,  that  had  been  weaned 
about  a  fortnight,  were  draughted  very  equally  into  eight 
lots,  and  confined  each  to  a  dye;  they  were  cleaned  out 
and  littered  on  the  lame  day,  and  equally.  Their  food 
was  as  follows  : 

No.  1.  Raw  carrots. 

а.  Boiled  ditto. 

3.  Boiled  potatoes. 

4.  Pollard  mixed  with  lkim-milk. 

5.  Pollard  mixed  with  boiled  turnips. 

б.  Malt-dud  mixed  with  lkim-milk. 

7.  Skim-milk. 

8.  Ditto  and  half  carrot-water  boiled. 

They  continued  upon  this  food  in  the  month  of  January, 
and  were  then  viewed;  the  rel’ult  was  as  follows: 

No.  4.  the  bed- — pollard  and  milk. 

7.  next — lkim-milk. 

2.  ditto — boiled  carrots. 

3.  ditto— boiled  potatoes. 

5.  ditto— pollard  and  boiled  turnips. 

8.  ditto— lkim-milk  and  carrot-water, 

1.  ditto — raw  carrots. 

6.  the  word — malt-dud  and  lkim-milk. 

Two  dead. 

Pollard  and  milk  hitherto  maintain  the  fuperiority,  boiled 
carrots  excellent,  the  red  almolt  equal,  except  the  malt- 
dud,  which  is  evidently  bad. 

Exp.  III.  In  the  beginning  of  June,  he  confined  fixty 
hogs,  half  and  three-fourths  grown,  in  his  hog-yard,  (a 
pond’s  mouth  in  it,)  and  fed  them  fourteen  days  with 
clover,  mown  frelh  every  day;  it  wasrgiven  in  their  troughs, 
with  racks  acrol’s  to  prevent  the  foiling  it.  They  fell  off" 
in  their  looks  in  about  four  days,  and  grew  worfe  and 
worl’e,  feveral  dying.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  he  gave 
them  lorn#  malt,  grains,  and  wadi,  every  day,  for  a  fei t 
days  longer ;  but  the  effeft  was  no  better,  more  dying. 
They  were  then  all  turned  into  the  clover-field  whence  it 
had  been  taken,  and  confined  condantly  to  it  for  l'ome 
time.  Not  one  more  died,  for  all  throve  greatly.  It  will 
not  perhaps  be  impertinent  here  to  add,  fays  he,  that  I  lie- 
ver  found  any  method  of  tiling  clover  more  beneficial  than 
thus  applying  it  to  the  feeding  of  hogs. 

Exp.  IV.  At  the  time  of  the  preceding  experiment, 
eight  hogs  of  equal  fize  were  divided  into  two  lots,  and 
confined  to  two  ftyes.  Four  were  fed  fourteen  days  on 
clover  mown,  and  the  other  four  on  lucerne  mown  ;  they 
were  given  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  ftyes.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  the  lame  were  viewed  attentively  ;  both 
were  b'ad,  the  clover  ones  much  the  word:,  one  near  dying. 

Exp-  V.  I11  the  month  of  December,  twenty  pigs, 
that  had  been  weaned  a  month,  were  draughted  into  four 
k  6  Q  parcels, 
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parcels,  and  kept  that  month  feparately  in  the  following 
manner : 

No.  i.  Boiled  carrots. 

a.  Boiled  potatoes. 

3.  Boiled  turnips. 

4.  Boiled  cabbages. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  they  were  turned  out  and  viewed 
attentively.  The  refult  was, 

No.  1.  the  belt — boiled  carrots. 

2.  next — boiled  potatoes.' 

3.  and  4,  equal-all  nearly  dead. 

Carrots  continue,  in  every  trial,  fuperior  to  all  common 
vegetable  food.  I  am,  fays  he,  not  at  all  furprifed  at  the 
ill  luccefs  of  turnips  and  cabbages. 

Exp.  VI.  In  June,  he  draughted  from  his  piggery 
twenty  that  were  of  a  perfect  equality  in  fize  and  appear¬ 
ance;  they  were  even  half  grown;  marked  them  into  four 
lots,  and  turned 

No.  1.  into  his  clover-field. 

a.  lucerne  ditto. 

3.  fainfoin  ditto. 

4.  burnet  ditto. 

In  another  month  they  were  driven  upand  viewed  ;  the 
refult  was, 

No.  2.  the  fineft — lucerne. 

1.  next — clover. 

3.  next — fainfoin. 

4,  very  indifferent — burnet. 

The  refult  of  this  experiment  he  thinks  decifive  in  favour 
of  lucerne,  and  likewife  in  the  proportionable  merit  of  the 
other  articles ;  but  it  mu  ft  be  farther  inquired  into  by  fu¬ 
ture  experiments.  The  refult  of  thefe  trials  is  thus  given  : 

Milk  mixed  with  pollard  appears  to  be,  of  all  food, 
the  mod  proper  for  rearing  pigs.  MiLk  alone  is  good. 
Boiled  carrots  excellent,  and  fully  proved  to  be  fufficient 
for  any  farmer  to  depend  on  who  does  not  keep  a  good 
daily.  Potatoes  boiled  to  a  batter  alfo  a  very  good  food. 
Turnips,  cabbages,  and  malt-duft,  very  bad.  Of  green 
food,  that  which  is  growing  is  clearly  the  beft;  mown, 
and  given  in  ftyes,  it  is  pernicious.  In  the  field,  lucerne  is 
fuperior  to  all  the  reft.  Clover  comes  next,  then  fainfoin ; 
all  thefe  three  are  good.  Burnet  laft  and  bad. 

He  then  inftituted  a  fet  of  experiments  in  order  to  dif- 
cover  what  kind  of  food  was  moft  proper  for  fattening 
hogs,  when  given  to  them  feparately,  and  the  belt  mix¬ 
tures  of  them  for  that  purpofe. 

Exp.  VII.  In  January,  he  drew  from  the  piggery  ten 
hogs,  as  equal  in  fize  as  poffible,  and  weighed  them  alive 


in  five  lots. 

ftone  lb. 

No.  1.  weighed 

- 

13  4-. 

.2. 

3- 

“ 

12  6 

13  0 

4- 

5- 

12  31 

I  3  I 

A  nearer  quality  than  fhis,  in  matters  that  can  neither 
be  added  to  nor  diminilhed,  can  fcarcely  be  expected. 
No.  1.  was  fatted  with  white  peafe,  that  weighed  561b. 
per  bulhel ;  the  price  30s.  per  quarter.  No.  2.  with  pol¬ 
lard  that  weighed  22.1b.  per  buftiel ;  price  gd.  per  bulhel. 
No.  3.  vvith  buck-wheat  471b.  per  buftiel;  price  2s.  3d. 
per  buftiel.  No.  4.  with  boiled  potatoes  541b.  per  buftiel; 
price  2s.  per  bulhel.  No.  5.  with  boiled  carrots  551b.  per 
buftiel. 

He  thought  it  beft  to  fix  on  a  given  fum,  as  proper  to 
fat  each  hog.  The  people  he  conlulted  were  of  opinion 
that  eight  buftiels  of  white  peafe  were  neceftary  to  fat  one 
luch  hog  well.  This  he  accordingly  fixed  on  as  his  cri¬ 
terion.  The  account  of  the  expence  therefore  ftood  thus  : 

«£.  s.  d. 

No.  x,  Peafe,  16  buftiels'  -  -  -  300 

2.  Pollard,  80  buftiels  -  -  -300 

3.  Buck-wheat,  27  buftiels  -  -  300 

4.  Potatoes,  28  bulhel s  at  2  16  o\ 

Labour  apd  coals  -  040J  3°° 

5.  Carrots,  49  bufhels  2  13  2) 

Labour  and  coals  o  4  10  J  3  0  0 


Each  lot  was  weighed  as  foon  as  the  food  was  clone, 
refult  was  as  folio  tvs : 

ftone.  lb. 


No.  1.  weighed  -  -  27  6 

2.  -  -  27  9 

3.  -  -  -  29  13 

4.  -  -  -  25  7 

.5-  7  -  -  31  o 


It  is  here  again  evident,  from  this  experiment,  that  car-.  - 
rots  boiled  are  fuperior  to  any  other  food.  He  did  not 
expedt  that  potatoes  would  be"  fo  much  inferior ;  but  he  - 
has  found  from  divers  other  trials  fince,  that  it  is  requi- 
lite  to  mix  the  meal  of  fome  kind  of  corn  with  them.  Pol- 
lard  in  this  trial,  as  in  the  laft,  is  fuperior  to  peafe. 

With  refpeft  to  the  comparative  fattening,  quality  of 
carrots  and  potatoes,  it  appears  by  this  experiment  that 
lot  No.  5.  gained  17  ftone  13  pounds  weight  in  flefti,  fed 
upon  carrots ;  and  lot  No.  4,  fed  upon  potatoes,  gained 
but  12  ftone  10  pounds.  The  dilference  was  5  ftone  and  3 
pounds  of  flefti  gained  by  feeding  on  carrots  more  than 
was  gained  by  their  feeding  on  potatoes  ;  a  great  fuperi- 
ority  when  viewed  in  this  light.  But  on  the  other  hand, , 
to  gain -this  greater  weight  there  was  a  confumption  of 
49  buftiels  of  carrots,  and  but  28  of  potatoes.  But  49 
buftiels  of  potatoes  (the  fame  quantity  as  the  carrots) 
would,  in  the  above  proportion,  advance  fuch  a  let  of 
hogs  to  the  weight  of  22  ftone  and  4  pounds  ;  that  is,  to 
4  ftone  5  pounds  more  in  weight  than  the  fame  quantity 
of  carrots  did  advance  them  ;  by  which  it  appears  that 
potatoes  are  really  more  fattening  than  carrots,  of  the  fame 
meafure  or  weight.  The  hogs  feem  to  relifh  carrots  much, 
and  they  eat  a  great  quantity  of  them;  but,  taking  an - 
equal  quantity  of  each,  the  potatoes  go  fartheft  in  fatten¬ 
ing  hogs  ;  a  circumftance  that  merits  the  farmer’s  ferious 
attention ;  for  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  find  a  foil  that 
is  proper  for  carrots  than  for  potatoes,  and  the  produce 
from  an  acre  of  potatoes  is  nearly  as  great,  and  frequently 
greater  than  the  produce  of  carrots ;  nor  is  there  much 
difference  in  the  expence.  This  however  is  certain,  that 
in  moft  farms,  there  is  much  more  land  proper  for  pota¬ 
toes  than  for  carrots.  The  price  of  the  potatoes,  in  this 
inftance,  is  indeed  much  higher  than  the  carrots ;  but . 
that  it  is  a  circumftance  merely  local  ;  it  is  not  fo  in  all 
places ;  as  the  farmers  may  in  general  raife  potatoes  as 
cheap  as  they  can  carrots,  and  in  much  greater  quantities. 

The  other  experiments  in  Mr.  Young’s  paper,  were 
made  in  order  to  difcover  the  fattening  quality  of  feveral 
forts  of  food,  when  mixed  together;  pollard,  bran,  and 
of  beans,  peafe,  buck-wheat,  and  barley  ground  into 
meal ;  upon  which  he  makes  the  following  obfervations  : 
It  appears  from  thefe  experiments,  that  pollard  alone,  at 
the  preceding  prices,  is  a  cheaper  food  than  peafe  alone. 
That  boiled  carrots  is  much  the  moft  profitable,  food  that 
has  been  tried.  That  buck-wheat  is  a  more  profitable 
food  than  peafe.  That  feveral  kinds  of  food  mixed  are 
better  than  given  alone.  That  the  meal  of  any  one  or 
various  kinds  of  grain  is  better,  and  more  profitable,  than 
the  whole  grain  mixed  or  alone.  That  peafe  and  barley 
are  a  much  fweeter  food  than  beans. 

The  fow  is  capable  of  propagating  at  feven  or  eight 
months  old  ;  but  it  is  better  to  defer  her  taking  the  boar 
till  ten  or  twelve  months  old,  as  fne  becomes  more  ftrong 
and  affords  better  litters  of  pigs.  The  period  of  being 
vvith  young  in  the  low  is  aBout  four  months,  and  the 
ul'ual  produce  from  about  eight  to  ten  or  twelve  in  the 
large,  and  more  in  the  fmaller  breeds,  which  in  general 
bring  the  greateft  number,  and 'the  moft  early.  The  boar 
ftiould  be  a  year  old  or  more  before  he  be  put  to  the  fow, as 
by  this  delay  he  attains  a  better  growth,  and  is  more  vigorous. 

After  all,  the  breeding  and  fattening  of  pigs  is1  a  bufi- 
nefs  but  of  minor  confideration,  and  mult  remain  lo  while 
the  (peculations  in  Iheep  and  in  grazing  prelent  fo  many 
fuperior  opportunities  of  turning  capital  ;  or  until  the 
time  arrives  when  a  more  abundant  population  (hall  ren¬ 
der  animal  food  more  fcarce,  and  the  modes  of  railing  it 
as  much  derived  from  the  calls  of  necellity  as  from  the 
defire  of  gain. 
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Ok  POULTRY. 

As  moft  farmers  confider  the  rearing  and  fattening  of 
poultry  as  a  bufinefs  beneath  their  notice,  they  gene¬ 
rally  give  it  up  as  a  pleafing  employment  to  their  wives 
and  daughters,  and  which  is  ufually  the  more  agreeable, 
becaufe  they  are  allowed  the  profits  for  pocket-money, 
and  to  fupply  little  contingencies  about  the  houfe. 

Among  the  common  poultry  there  are  feveral  kinds  to  be 
preferred,  fuch  as  the  Game-breed,  the  Englilh  or  white 
breed,  the  Poland  or  black  breed,  the  Dorking-breed,  the 
Shackbag-breed,  and  the  Malay-breed.  The  two  firft  of 
thefe  are  much  fmallerthan  the  others;  but  the  game  and 
the  Poland  breeds  are  much  the  beft  layers  ;  though,  in 
refpefl  to  the  fize  of  the  eggs,  the  larger  breed  is  prefer¬ 
able.  In  letting  and  breeding- fowls,  the  Dorking  and 
other  large  breeds  are  probably  to  be  preferred  from  their 
fuperior  lize  ;  but,  in  what  regards  the  colour,  quality, 
and  flavour,  of  the  flefli,  the  game  and  the  white  breeds 
are  fuppofed,  by  tliofe  who  indulge  in  this  fort  of  food, 
to  be  the  moll  delicate  and  rich  in  flavour. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  the  leaft  poflible  interrup¬ 
tion  to  the  poultry,  feparate  places  Ihould  be  provided- 
for  their  roofting,  fitting,  and  being  fattened  in  ;  and, 
where  the  quantity  kept  is  very  confiderable,  for  pluck¬ 
ing  and  preferving  their  feathers.  In  fetting  both  the  hen 
and  the  turkey,  in  order  to  prevent  their  interfering  with 
each  other,  feparate  nefts  Ihould  be  provided  in  fituations 
where  they  can  be  confined  and  kept  from  the  reft  ;  as, 
without  this  precaution,  the  fame  neft  will  have  two  or 
three  upon  it;  by  which  much  injury  is  often  fuftained. 

Hens  may  be  kept  in  the  proportion  of  about  fix  or  fe- 
ven  to  a  cock.  Young  ones  are  the  beft  where  eggs  are 
the  principal  objedl  :  but  where  chickens  are  chiefly  in 
demand,  the  older  kinds  Ihould  be  preferred,  as  they  fit 
with  more  afliduity  and  care.  Young  hens  moftiy  begin 
to  lay  in  Ja'nuary,  or  early  in  the  following  month  ;  bat 
this  may  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  ufe  of  food  of  the 
more  Simulant  kind,  fuch  as  buck-wheat,  barley,  hemp- 
feed,  fenugreek,  &c.  in  which  intention  any  kind  of  re- 
fufe  animal  matter  chopped  very  fmall  has  been  found 
highly  beneficial ;  alfo  any  of  the  fmall  forts  of  fifli,  fuch 
as  fp rats,  &c.  prepared  in  the  lame  manner.  But,  what¬ 
ever  fort  of  food  may  be  employed  for  the  laying  hens, 
it  is  eftential  to  their  producing  a  great  number  of  eggs 
that  they  be  not  too  muck  fed ;  though  they  ihould  not  be 
keep  too  poorly,  as  from  each  extreme  difadvantage  pro¬ 
ceeds.  The  periods  of  fetting  hens  mull  neceffarily  vary 
according-as  chickens  are  wanted,  but  in  general  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  Februan  or  the  beginning  of  the  following 
month  is  a  good  feafon  for  the  purpoie  ;  as  the  weather 
will  be  getting  warm  about  the  time  they  are  hatched. 
The  period  of  fetting  is  ufually  about  twenty-one  days. 

In  fetting  the  hens,  the  eggs  ihould  always  be  fuch  as 
are  new-laid  and  perfeftly  freih,  and  the  number  Ihould 
not  exceed  thirteen.  While  fitting,  the  hens  ihould  con- 
ftantly  have  a  fufficiency  of  food  near  them,  in  order  that 
they  need  not  be  taken  from  their  nefts  too  great  a  length 
of  time.  In  the  time  of  hatching,  fome  ad,vife  the  re¬ 
moving  the  firft  brought-out  chickens ;  but  it  is  probably 
a  better  practice  to  let  them  remain,  to  be  fupported  by 
the  natural  warmth  of  the  hen  until  the  whole  brood  is 
out.  At  this  time  fome  recommend  their  being  put  un¬ 
der  a  coop  with  the  hen  ;  but,  where  the  poultry-yards 
are  well  inclofed,  they  may  be  differed  to  follow  the  mo¬ 
ther.  YVhere  there  are  more  broods  than  one,  the  coops 
Ihould  not  be  placed  too  near  each,  left;  the  hens  ihould 
deftroy  each  other’s  chickens.  It  is  beft  to  feed  the 
chickens  firft  with  fteeped  rice  or  fplit  grits  with  boiled 
potatoes  bruifed  ;  but  afterwards  the  refufe  wheat  or  bar¬ 
ley  may  be  given  them  with  propriety,  after  having  been, 
boiled  or  fteeped  fome  time  in  water. 

Various  direflions  have  been  given  for  the  fattening 
of  poultry  ;  but  the  beft  practice  is  probably  that  of  con¬ 
fining  them  for  a  few  days  in  dry  well-ventilated  places, 
which  are  covered  fo.  as  in  fame  m'eafure  to  prevent  the 


entrance  of  too  much  light,  the  fowls  being  previoufly 
kept  in  good  condition  in  the  poultry-yards.  In  theie 
fituations  they  Ihould  be  regularly  fed  three  or  four  times 
in  the  courle  of  the  day  with  well-fteatned  potatoes,  which 
are  probably  the  cheapeft  fort  of  food  ;  as  from  recent 
experiments  this  practice  has  been  attended  with  the  moll 
-complete  fuccefs,  the  poultry  thriving  perfedlly  well. 
Buck-wheat  is  likewife  an  nfeful  and  cheap  food  for  fat¬ 
tening,  either  given  whole  or  ground  into  flour.  Barley- 
meal,  ground-malt,  and  alfo  coarl'e  wheat-flour,  when 
mixed  up  with  milk,  or,  what  is  better,  water,  as  milk 
runs  quickly  into  a  (late  of  acidity,  have  been  much  re¬ 
commended  in  this  intention.  From  fome  experiments 
alfo  lately  made,  it  appears  that  pea-meal,  employed  in 
the  fame  way,  poffeffes  a  Hill  more  fattening  property, 
and  is  at  the  fame  time  more  economical.  A  confinement 
of  feven  or  eight  days  to  this  mode  of  feeding,  will  in  ge¬ 
neral  be  fufficient  for  effecting  the  bufinefs  of  fattening. 
When  kept  up  long,  fowls  are  extremely  apt  to  be  af- 
fefled  with  diieafe.  Whatever  fort  of  food  is  made  ufe 
of,  free  air  and  a  perfect  ftate  of  cleannefs  is  effenti.d 
in  all  the  utenfils  employed  for  the  purpofes,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  food  from  becoming  acid,  and  the  fowls  affect - 
with  difeafe. 

The  Galena,  or  Guinea  Hen,  is  a  kind  of  fowl  that 
lays  a  great  number  of  eggs  ;  but  retains  too  much  of  its 
wild  nature  to  be  kept  with  advantage  by  the  farmer. 
The  leaft  difturbance  makes  it  forfake  its  neft,  which  is 
moftiy  made  in  fome  diftant  unfrequented  fituation.  The 
flefli  of  this  fort  of  fowl  is  fomewhat  dry,  but  has  more 
of  the  game  flavour  than  that  of  the  common  fowl. 

Of  Turkeys,  there  are  two  breeds  or  varieties  ;  the 
black  breed,  and  the  white  or  fpeckled  breed  ;  the  former 
is  in  general  the  largelt  and  moft  hardy ;  the  latter  the 
earlieft  in  nefting.  The  turkey  generally  lays  from  eight  to 
ten  or  twelve  eggs,  and  hatches  in  about  twenty-eight  or 
thirty  days.  The  young  brood  are  extremely  tender,  and 
require  conftant  care  and  attention  for  a  month  or  fix 
weeks  after  they  are  hatched  to  rear  them  with  fafety. 
They  fhould  during  this  time  be  kept  in  a  warm  airy  in- 
doled  fituation,  perfeflly  free  from  wet,  and  be  atten¬ 
tively  fed  with  white  bread  fteeped  in  milk  that  is  quite 
free  from  acidity;  or,  what  fome  prefer,  alum  curd 
mixed  with  chopped  onions,  for  which  ufe  a  proper  fup¬ 
ply  of  early  young  onions  fhould  be  provided,  or  old 
ones  planted  in  this  intention.  After  they  have  been 
managed  in  this  way  for  about  a  month,  they  may  be 
brought  gradually  to  be  fupported  on  oatmeal  and  fweet 
milk,  or  grain,  of  which  buck-wheat  is.  found  the  moft 
fuitable. 

Young  turkeys  may  be  fattened  with  great  expedition 
by  means  of  boiled  potatoes  and  good  barley-meal  mixed 
well  together,  if  they  be  kept  fed' in  a  regular  manner. 
The  practice  of  cramming  them  is  a  ftupid  and  unnecef- 
fary  cruelty,  as  it  is  evident. they  can  only  fatten  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  quantity  of  food  that  is  digefted,  whatever 
quantity  may  be  forced  upon  them;  befides,  they  will 
confume  it  faft  enough  without  forcing,  if  kept  regularly 
fed.  The  flnenefs  of  the  flavour  in  the  Norfolk  turkeys, 
is  aferibed  to  the  great  drynefs  of  the  foil  in  that  diftricl, 
and  the  extenfivenefs  of  the  range  which  they  are  fuffered 
to  poffefs. 

Of  Ducks  there  are  feveral  different  freed s,  but  the 
common  white  or  Englifh  breed,  and' the  dark-brown  or 
fpeckled  wild-breed,  are  in  moft  eftimation.  This  fort  of 
poultry  may  be  kept  with  moft  profit  in  fituations  where 
there  are  large  ponds  or  flieets  of  water  for  them  to  reft 
upon  near  to  the  farm-yards,  as  in  fuch  cafes  they  will  re¬ 
quire  little  or  no  trouble;  but  in  other  circum'ftances, 
except  where  they  are  reared  by  perfons  who  make  a  bufi- 
nefs  of  dealing  in  thefe  and  other  forts  of  poultry,  they 
will  afford  little  advantage,  unlefs  it  be  a  few  juft  for  the 
purpofe  of  the  table.  Ducks  begin,  to  lay  .early  in  the 
year,  as  the  latter  end  of  January  or  beginning  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  month,  efpecially  when  well  fed.  They  require 
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attention  at  this  period,  as  they  lay  a  great  number  of 
eggs,  and  are  very  apt  to  drop  them  in  the  water,  or  at 
random  in  other  places.  One  drake  is  fufHcient  for  four  or 
five  ducks.  When  fet,  from  ten  to  a  dozen  or  thirteen  eggs 
are  a  fufHcient  number.  They  fit  about  thirty  days,  and 
during  the  time  fhould  be  fed  and  have  water  near  their 
nefts,  to  prevent  the  eggs  from  being  injured  by  \their 
leaving  them  too  long.  When  hatched,,  they  fhould  re¬ 
main  with  the  duck  in  forne  inclofed  fafe  warm  funny 
place,  and  be  well  fed  with  crumbs  of  bread,  grits  or  bar¬ 
ley-meal,  and  boiled  potatoes  well  mixed  and  tiled  frefh 
and  frefh  ;  fand  and  clean  water  being  conftantly  kept  in 
fhallow  pans.  The  duck-breeders  have  alfo  in  general  a 
provifion  of  worms,  fnails,  and  other  fimilar  animals,  in 
readinefs  for  them  when  a  little  more  advanced  in  their 
growth,  as  well  as  corn,  either  in  its  ground  or  natural 
Hate.  The  practice  of  railing  ducks  under  hens  l'eldom 
anfwers  well,  as  their  habits  are  by  no  means  fuited  to  the 
rearing  of  fuch  birds  ;  nor  has  the  cuftom  of  trimming 
off  the  tails  of  the  young  ducklings  any  better  founda¬ 
tion  in  reafon.  They  fhould  never  be  admitted  at  full 
liberty  till  they  are  become  quite  llrong,  as  at  a  month 
or  fix  weeks  old. 

In  fattening  ducks,' grain,  either  in  its  whole  or  reduced 
mixed  ftate,  is  probably  the  bell  fort  of  food.  The  ufe  of 
boiled  potatoes  well  mixed  with  oatmeal,  is  found  to  be 
an  economical-  and  expeditious  method.  Much  however 
depends  on  their  being  fed  in  an  exadf  and  regular  man¬ 
ner,  and  on  a  proper  lupply  of  water  and  fand  being  con- 
flantly  given  ;  while  at  the  fame  time  they  are  kept  in  a 
perfeftly  quiet  fituation,  not  too  much  expol'ed  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  light,  but  well  aired.  When  fattened  on  animal 
lubflances,  which  are  very  expeditious  in  accomplilhing 
the  bulinels,  they  are  faid  to  have  more  relemblance,  both 
in  the  colour  and  flavour  of  their  flelli,  to  the  wild  duck. 
In  the  acorn-leafon  they  are  alfo  capable  of  being  readily 
fattened  upon  them,  and  are  allowed  to  be  well-flavoured 
in  their  flefh  from  it. 

.  The  breeding  of  Geese,  from  their  being  fuch  fa¬ 
vourites  upon  the  table,  and  living  principally  by  gra¬ 
zing,  is  an  inducement  toalmoll  all  perions,  whether  far¬ 
mers  or  not,  fituated  on  the  fides  of  commons,  to  attempt 
rearing  them  in  the  domeftic  way.  But  the  breeding  of 
geefe  in  the  fenny  countries  is  a  bufinefs  of  the  utmoft 
magnitude,  and  often  attended,  on  account  of  the  fea¬ 
thers,  with  immenfe  profit.  See  the  article  Anas,  vol.  i. 
p.  516-510,  and  the  correfpondent  Engravings. 

In  the  choice  of  ftore-geefe,  great  care  fhould  be  taken 
to  procure  them  as  large  a  fize  as  poflible.  They  begin 
to  lay  in  the  fpring  months  ;  and  the  earlier  this  happens 
the  better,  as  the  price  of  early  green  geefe  is  generally 
high,  and  ns  in  fome  cafes  it  may  be  pollible  to  have  a 
fecond  brood.  Both  thefe  purpofes  may  be  promoted  by 
letting  them  he  well  fed  with  oats,  grains,  or  fome  Inch 
kinds  of  food,  at  the  period.  The  gool’e  generally  lays 
from  eight  to  twelve  eggs.  It  may  be  known  when  geefe 
are  about  to  lay,  from  ftraw  being  frequently  picked  up 
and  carried  about  by  them.  The  length  of  time  of  fit¬ 
ting  is  about  thirty  days.  The  proper  quantity  of  eggs 
is  from  ten  to  twelve,  which  fhould  be  placed  in  the 
nefts,  and  lbme.thing  put  before  them,  fo  as  to  prevent 
the  geele  from  being;  much  feen.  They  fhould  alfo  have 
plenty  of  food,  land,  and  water,  near  them,  in  order  that 
they  may  not  remain  long  off  the  nefts.  The  ganders 
fhould  be  left  with  them  as  guards.  When  the  weather 
i;  warm  they  generally  hatch  rather  fooner  than  when  it 
is  cold.  After  the  gollings  are  hatched,  the  belt  method 
i  to  let  them  remain  with  the  g-oofe,  efpecially  where 
t  ley  are  ftrong,  in  fome  warm  funny  place,  that  is  well 
f  cured  again  it  the  entrance  of  rats,  and  all  other  forts  of 
vermin,  ami  which  is  properly  fupplied  with  water;  be¬ 
ing  well  fed  with  the  crumbs  of  bread,  grits,  wheat,  and 
chopped  clivers'  They  fhould  remain  until  they  are 
gr.uvn  ftrong  and  capable  of  following  the  goofe  with 
tale;  they  may  then  be  put  into  a  linall  field,  or  pad¬ 


dock,  where  the  grafs  is  fliort,  till  they  are  fit  to  be  turned 
out  with  the  geefe.  When  weakly,  it  is-  cuftomary  to 
feed  them  in  the  houfe,  with  bread  foaked  in  milk,  or  a 
little  barley-meal,  &c. 

In  fattening  of  green  geefe,  care  fhould  be  taken  that  a 
little  green  food  be  given  them'  along  with  the  oats  or 
other  grain  that  may  be  employed  for  the  purpofe  when 
they  are  put  up,  and  that  they  be  well  fupplied  with 
water  and  fand.  A  fortnight  or  three  weeks  is  long  enough 
for  this  purpofe,  if  they  be  well  and  regularly  fed;  but, 
in  the  fattening  of  the  older  geefe,  there  will  not  be  any 
neceflity  for  the  green  food.  The  place  in  which  they  are 
fattened  fhould  be  quite  out  of  the  hearing  of  the  old  or 
ftore-geefe,  or  it  will  occafion  a  reftleflhefs  in  the  fattening 
pens,  that  will  prevent  them  from  thriving  in  the  manneV 
they  ought. 

We  cannot  difmifs  this  fubjedt  without  noticing  a  very 
ingenious  contrivance,  invented  by  Mrs.  Hannah  D’Oyley, 
of  Sion  Hill,  near  Northallerton,  in  Yorkfliire,  by  which 
lhe  hatches  chickens,  and  raifes  poultry,  in  any  quantity, 
and  at  a  fniall  expence.  Her  account  of  the  procefs  is  as 
follows :  “  I  keep  a  large  ftock  of  poultry,  which  are  re¬ 
gularly  fed  in  a  morning  upon  fteamed  potatoes  chopped 
(mall,  and  at  noon  they  have  barley;  they  are  in  high 
condition,  traftable,  and  lay  a  very  great  quantity  of  eggs. 
In  the  poultry-yard  is  a  finall  building,  fimilar  to  a 
pigeon-cote,  for  the  hens  to  lay  in,  with  frames  covered 
with  net  to  Hide  before  each  neft ;  the  houfe  is  dry,  light, 
and  well  ventilated,  kept  free  from  dirt  by  having  the 
nefts  and  walls  white-wafhed  two  or  three  times  a-year, 
and  the  floor  covered  once  a-week  with  frefh  afhes  ;  when 
I  wifh  to  procure  chickens,  I  take  the  opportunity  of 
fetting  many  hens  together,  confining  each  to  her  refpec- 
tive  neft ;  a  boy  attends  morning  and  evening  to  let  any 
off  that  appear  reftlefs,  and  to  fee  that  they  return  to  their- 
proper  places ;  when  they  hatch,  the  chickens  are  taken 
away,  and  a  fecond  lot  of  eggs  allowed  them  to  fet  again, 
by  which  means  they  produce  as  numerous  a  brood  as 
before.  I  put  the  chickens  into  long  wicker  cages,  placed 
againft  a  hot  wall  at  the  back  of  the  kitchen  fire,  and 
within  them  have  what  I  call  artificial  mothers,  for 
the  chickens  to  ruli  under;  they  are  made  fimilar  to  thole 
deferibed  by  Reaumur,  in  his  Art  de  fair c  eclore  et  d'elcver 
en  toutes  Saifons  des  OiJ'eaux  domcjliqucs,  &c.  in  two  volumes, 
printed  at  Paris,  1751.  They  are  made  of  boards 
about  ten  inches  broad,  and  fifteen  inches  long,  fup- 
ported  by  two  feet  in  the  front,  four  inches  in  height, 
and  by  a  board  at  the  back  two  inches' in  height.  The 
roof  and  back  are  lined  with  lamb’s  ikins  dreffed  with 
the  wool  upon  them.  The  roof  is  thickly  perforated 
with  holes  for  the  heated  air  to  efcape;  they  are  formed 
without  bottoms,  and  have  a  flannel  or  green  baize  cur¬ 
tain  in  front,  and  at  the  ends,  for  the  chickens  to  run 
under,  which  they  do  apparently  by  inftinch  The  cages 
are  kept  perfectly  dry  and  clean  with  fand  or  mofs.  The 
above  is  a  proper  fize  for  fifty  or  fixty  new-hatched 
chickens  ;  but,  as  they  increafe  in  fize,.  they  of  courfe  re¬ 
quire  a  larger  mother.  When  they  are  a  week  old,  and 
the  weather  fine,  the  boy  carries  them  and  their  arti¬ 
ficial  mother  to  the  grafs-plot,  nourifhes  and  keeps  them 
warm,  by  placing  a  long  narrow  tin  veflel  filled  with  hot 
water  at  the  back  of  the  mother,  which  will  retain  its 
heat  for  three  hours,  and  is  then  renewed  frefh  from  the 
fteamer.  In  the  evening  they  are  driven-  into  their  cages, 
and  relume  their  ftation  at  the  hot  wall,  till  they  are 
nearly  three  weeks  old,  and  able  to  go  into  a  fmall  room, 
appropriated  to  that  purpofe.  The  room  is  furnifhed  with 
frames  fimilar  to  the  artificial  mothers,  placed  round  the 
floor,  and  with  perches  conveniently  arranged  for  them 
to  rooft  upon. 

<(  When  I  firft  attempted  to  bring  up  poultry  in  the 
above  way,  I  loft  i m me nle  numbers  by  too  great  heat  and 
fuffocation,  owing  to  the  roofs  of  the  mothers  not  being 
fuflaciently  ventilated;  and,  when  that  evil  was  remedied, 

I  had  another  ferious  one  to  encounter;  I  found  chickens 
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'brought  tip  In  this  way  did  not  thrive  upon  the  food  I 
gave  them,  and  many  of  them  died,  till  I  thought  of 
getting  coarle  barley-meal,  and  {teaming  it  till  quite  foft : 
the  boy  feeds  them  with  this  and  minced  potatoes  alter¬ 
nately ;  he  is  alfo  employed  rolling  up  pellets  of  dough, 
made  of  coarfe  wheat-flour,  which  he  throws  to  the 
chickens  to  excite  them  to  eat,  thereby  caufing  them  to 
grow  furprifingiy.  I  was  making  thel'e  experiments  in 
the  fummer  of  1806,  for  about  two  months;  and  during 
that  time  my  hens  produced  me  upwards  of  five  hundred 
chickens,  four  hundred  of  which  I  reared  fit  for  the  table 
or  market.  I  ufed  a  great  many  made  into  pies  for  the 
family,  and  found  them  cheaper  than  butchers’  meat. 
Were  I  fltuated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  or  any 
populous  place,  I  am  confident  I  could  make  an  immenfe 
profit,  by  rearing  different  kinds  of  poultry  in  the  above 
method  for  the  markets,  and  felling  them  on  an  average 
at  the  price  of  butchers’  meat.  Any  perfon  might  bring 
up  in  a  leafon  fome  tlioufands  ;  and  with  but  little  trouble. 
Hens  kept  as  mine  are,  and  having  the  fame  conveniences, 
will  readily  fet  four  times  in  a  leafon  ;  and,  by  fetting 
twice  each  time,  they  would  produce,  at  the  loweft  calcu¬ 
lation,  eighty  chickens  each,  which  would  foon  make 
them  very  plentiful. 

The  molt  convenient  fize  of  an  artificial  mother  for 
forty  or  fifty  young  chickens,  is  about  fifteen  inches 
long,  ten  deep,  four  high  in  front,  and  two  at  the  back  ; 
it  is  placed  in  a  long  wicker  cage  againft  a  warm  wall, 
the  heat  at  about  eighty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermo¬ 
meter,  till  the  chickens  are  a  few  days  old,  and  ufed  to 
the  comfort  of  it,  after  which  time  they  run  under  when 
they  want  reft,  and  acquire  warmth  by  crowding  together. 

I  find  it  advifeable  to  have  two  or  three  chickens  among 
them  of  about  a  week  old,  to  teach  them  to  peck  and  eat. 
The  meat  and  water  are  given  them  in  fmall  troughs  fixed 
to  the  outfide  of  the  cage,  and  a  little  is  ftrewed  along 
from  the  artificial  mother,  as  a  train  to  the  main  depolit. 
The  whole  of  this  apparatus  is  correftly  delineated  in  the 
Hulbandry  Plate  III.  Fig.  6,  reprefents  the  wicker  balket, 
four  feet  long,  two  feet  broad,  and  fourteen  inches  high, 
with  a  lid  to  open,  and  a  wooden  Aiding  bottom  fimilar 
to  a  bird-cage:  a  fmall  artificial  mother  is  Ihown  placed 
within  it. 

Fig.  7.  Another  view  of  the  artificial  mother,  but  with¬ 
out  the  curtain,  in  order  to  Ihow  its  Hoping  direftion, 
and  interior  lining  of  woolly  Iheep-lkin,  as  above  de- 
fc  rib  ed. 

Fig.  8.  The  apparatus  called  the  artificial  mother,  com¬ 
plete,  with  a  curtain  of  green  baize  in  front  and  ends, 
and  holes  bored  through  the  top  to  allow  the  circulation 
of  air. 

For  the  above  invention,  Mrs.  D'Oyley  was  voted  the 
■filver  medal  by  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  See. 
in  1807. — We  will  not  fay  whether  Mrs.  D’Oyley  ever 
met  with  the  ancient  Egyptian  method  of  hatching  eggs 
by  artificial  means,  and  railing  valt  numbers  of  chickens; 
but  certainly  her  procefs,  though  incubated  under  hens, 
as  nature  intended,  inffead  of  the  chickens  being  pro¬ 
duced  in  heated  ovens,  yields  numbers  that  would  almolt 
vie  with  the  art  that  has  been  fo  much  celebrated  and  ad¬ 
mired.  See  the  article  Egg,  vol.  vi.  p.  285. 

Of  GRAZING  and  FATTENING  CATTLE. 

This  branch  of  the  hufbandry-bulinefs  is  perhaps  the 
moll  interefting,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  molt  difficult, 
of  any  that  calls  for  the  (kill  and  judgment  of  the  farmer. 
Indeed  his  fuccefs  muff  depend  entirely  on  the  extent  of 
liis  experience,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
different  breeds  of  cattle  in  their  tendency  to  fatten,  on 
what  parts  they  chiefly  lay  their  fat,  and  whether  marbly 
or  not ;  a  perfection  that  every  butcher  is  lure  to  prefer. 
He  has  alfo  to  contemplate  the  quantity  and  richnefs  of 
his  paltures,  if  for  hummer-fattening ;  and  the  refources 
he  might  have  for  a  plentiful  Hock  of  dry  food,  if  his  plan 
is  for  Itall-feedjng.  It  is  from  this  (kilful  knowledge  and 
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judicious  management  of  the  Britifh  graziers  alone,  that 
the  “Roast  Beef  of  Old  England”  has  for  ages  pait 
maintained  the  fuperiority  over  that  of  all  other  nations  ; 
and  we  lincerely  hope  and  trull  it  will  long  continue  fo 
to  do. 

From  what  has  been  obfefved,  it  becomes  evident  that 
the  flocking  of  grazingjlands  with  a  promiling  kind  of 
cattle,  is  probably  one  of  the  moil  precarious  points  the 
farmer  has  to  contend  with.  In  the  natural  date,  fuchani- 
mals  are  in  general  produced  on  the  lands  as  are  fuited 
to  the  Hate  and  nature  of  their  herbage;  thus,  in  the 
mountainous  diffrifts,  where  the  grafs  is  Ihort  and  light, 
the  fmall  breeds  of  both  cattle  and  (heep  prevail  ;  while 
in  the  low,  rich,  rnarfhy,  or  other  paltures,  where  the  grafs 
is  more  full  and  fuceulent,  we  have  the  larger  breeds  of 
theie  different  animals.  It  will  therefore  be  neceffary,  in 
this  bufinefs,  for  the  farmer  to  conlider  two  things:  firlt, 
what  fort  of  flock  may  be  the  moft  proper  for  the  parti¬ 
cular  kind  of  pafture  on  which  they  are  to  be,  grazed  ; 
and,  in  the  fecond  place,  what  forts  may  afford  the  great- 
eft  profit  in  the  confumption  of  the  herbage.  It  will  pro¬ 
bably  in  moft  cafes  be  found,  that  upon  the  llrong  and 
more  dry  rich  paltures,  the  larger  forts  of  cattle  and  lheep 
will  be  the  moft  proper,  and  turn  out  to  the  greateft  advan¬ 
tage  ;  but  that  on  fuch  as  are  lefs  dry  and  luxuriant,  the 
different  fmaller  breeds  of  cattle,  as  well  as  lheep,  may  be 
found  to  anfvver  bell.  This  is  in  fome  degree  proved  hv 
the  pradice  of  the  graziers  in  different  diftriCls.  On  the 
rich  lands  in  Suflex  and  Lincolnlhire,  as  well  as  other 
grazing  counties,  they  prefer  the  large  breeds  of  cattle  as 
well  as  lheep  for  the  purpoie  ;  while  in  many  others  that 
are  lefs  fertile,  the  fmaller  forts  are  found  more  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  grazing  farmer.  In  paltures  where  the 
grafs  is  Ihort  and  fweet,  lheep  are  the  proper  fort  of  flock. 

It  has  been  well  obferved,  that  where  the  grazier  lias 
fine  and  rich  paltures,  he  may  choofe  his  bealls  as  large 
as  he  can  find  them,  provided  they  are  of  the  right  breed 
and  fhape  ;  but  let  him  always  prefer  lhape  to  fize;  for 
it  will  afl'uredly  pay  him  better.  And  it  is  added,  that 
thofe  who  are  upon  indifferent  grafs,  mult  take  care  to 
proportion  the  fize  of  their  bealls  to  the  goodnefs  of  their 
paltures  ;  their  cattle  had  much  better  be  too  fmall  than 
too  large;  there  are  valt  traCts  of  land  that  will  anfwer 
well  in  grazing,  which  are  not  good  enough  to  l'upport 
large  breeds. 

Where  the  flock  is  bred  upon  the  land,  there  will  be 
little  difficulty  in  fixing  upon  fuch  animals  as  are  the  molt 
fuitable  in  theie  different  intentions ;  but,  as  it  will  fre¬ 
quently  be  neceffary  for  the  fanner  to  purchafe  his  fat¬ 
ting  flock  at  fairs  and  other  places,  much  care  and  atten¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  knowledge,  will  be  requifite  for  him  to 
do  it  in  the  moft  advantageous  manner.  It  is  of  great 
importance  in  this  bufinefs  to  provide  fuch  as  appear  to 
have  been  kept  in  a  proper  manner,  and  are  in  thriving 
condition;  as,  where  the  contrary  is  the  cafe,  they  are 
difficult,  and  require  a  much  greater  length  of  time  to  he 
brought  into  the  ftate  proper  for  late  than  would  other- 
wife  have  been  neceffary.  It  is  perhaps  experience  alone, 
that  can  qualify  the  grazier  to  form  a  correct  judgment 
ia  thefe  relpefts ;  in  general,  however,  he  is  led  to  the 
choice  of  flock  by  no  fixed  principles,  but  by  the  impref- 
lion  the  appearances  of  the  animals  have  upon  him.  It 
has  been  obferved,  that  the  experienced  grazier  who  has- 
been  accullomed  to  attend  fairs  and  markets,  knows  at 
light,  or  by  the  afliftance  of  the  flighted  touch,  whether 
the  animals  he  is  about  to  purchafe  will  fuit  him.  Their 
general  form  and  looks  pleafe  him.  They  are  everywhere 
clean  ;  have  little  offal  about  them ;  their  eyes  are  full 
and  vivid  ;  their  countenances  brill: ;  their  Heins  alive, 
and  their  fiefh  mellow.  On  the  whole,  they  have  the  re- 
femblance  of  thole  which  have  been  grazed  before  with 
fuccefs.  Others  are  rejected,  from  the  grazier  not  having 
found  any  fuch  as  they  refemble  to  have  done  well,  but. 
many  to  have  turned  out  in  an  unprofitable  manner. 

In  different  fituations,  different  forts  of  both  cattle  and 
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fheep  mull  often  be  preferred,  from  the  eafe  and  conve¬ 
nience  of  procuring  them  ;  but  the  graziers  in  the  mid¬ 
land  diitricbs  for  the  moll:  part  find  that  \arietyof  the 
long-homed  termed  the  Craven-breed,  to  anfwer  the  belt, 
.as  having  the  moft  advantageous  form,  am}  the  greateft  dif- 
pofition  to  fatten  readily,  efpecially  as  improved  by  Mr. 
Bakevtell.  In  LinColnfhire  fome  prefer  the  large  fnort- 
horned  breed,  others  the  long-horned,  with  a  mixture  of 
other  kinds  ;  as  the  different  forts  of  Scotch,'  and  fuch  as 
are  bred  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  Somerfetfhire  the 
dark-red  Devonlhire  breed  is  the  moft  prevailing  fort, 
which  have  alfo  of  late  been  more  in  demand  by  the  bed 
graziers  in  Leicefterfhire,  Oxfordfhire,  and  Warwicklhire. 
In  the  London  markets  thefe  are  faid  to  come  next  to  the 
Galloway  Scots,  that'  are  fattened  by  the  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  grazier's,  in  the  finenefs  of  the  grain  of  their  flefli 
and  their  internal  fatnefs.  The  Cumberland  and  other 
north-country  graziers  moftly  employ  the  home-breeds, 
which/are  in  general  of  the  long-horned  kind,  with  both 
the  Scotch  breed,  the  Kiloe,  and  Galloway.  They  find 
the  Kiloes  the  quickeft  feeders,  the  Galloways  the  next, 
and  their  own  the  flowed.  The  Herefordfliire,  Glatnor- 
ganfhire,  and  Suffolk  polled  breeds,  are  all  found  valuable 
as  grazing-ftock  in  different  fituations.  The  breeds  of 
the  particular  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  cattle  of  the 
Welfh  or  Scotch  kind,  may  often  be  the  moft  profitable 
where  the  gral's  lands  are  not  of  a  rich  or  fertile  nature, 
as  the  fize  of  thefe  may  be  more  eafily  proportioned  to 
the  quality  or  goodnefs  of  the  lauds ;  and  there  are  lcarcely 
any  fo  indifferent  as  not  to  be  capable  of  bringing  the 
fmalleft  to  a  fuftTcieht  lfate  of  fatnefs  for  the  market. 

With  refpeft  to  the  fort  of  ftock  that  may  be  employed 
with  the  greateft  profit  by  the  grazing  farmer,  they  are 
unqueftionably  oxen  and  fpayed  heifers;  the  latter  in 
general  fattening  not  only  much  better,  but  more  expedi- 
tioufly,  but  are  not  capable  of  being  procured  with  fuch 
Facility  ;  and  of  the  former  kind,  fuch.  as  have  been  ac- 
cuftomecl  to  work  are  preferred  in  ahnoft  every  grazing 
diftridt,  as  both  fattening  more  kindly,  and  making  bet¬ 
ter  beef,  than  others  that  have  not  been  emploj'-ed  in  that 
way.  Even  when  killed  at  a  great  age,  after  being  ac- 
cuftomed  to  work,  the  beef  has  been  found  extremely 
good.  In  fome  cafes  cows  that  have  become  barren,  as 
well  as  fuch  old  cows  as  are  found  unfit  for  other  ufes, 
are  purchafed  by  the  grazier  for  the  purpofe  of  fattening; 
but  the  danger  of  fuccefs  in  thefe  inftances  is  always  con- 
iiderably  greater;  of  courfe,  though  they  occafionally  turn 
out  to  much  advantage,  fuch  as  have  been  mentioned 
above  are  coriftantly  to  be  preferred.  Cows,  efpecially 
thofe  that  are  of  much  age,  fcarcely  ever  fatten  well,  and 
never  in  a  quick  manner  ;  they  can  therefore  hardly  ever 
be  equally  profitable  for  the  ufes  of  the  grazier  as  thofe 
of  other  forts  of  young  ftock.  Whenever  cows  are  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  purpofe  of  grazing,  they  fhould  conftantly 
be  let  take  the  bull  either  before  they  are  turned  into 
the  paftures,  or  as  foon  after  as  pofiible,  and  be  always  in 
a  ltate  fit  for  the  market  at  leaft  three  months  before  the 
period  of  their  calving. 

In  regard  to  flieep-l’cock,  it  is  probable  that  in  general 
the  large  improved  long-woolled  breeds  may  be  the  moft 
profitable  on  the  more  rich  and  productive  paftures  ;  but 
on  thofe  where  there  is  a  lefs  degree  of  fertility,  and  the 
grafs  is  fhorter,  the  fmall  fhort-woolled  improved  breeds 
are  preferable  for  the  ufes'" of  the  grazier.  In  the  firll  of 
thcle  cafes,  that  fort  which  is  termed  the  New  Leicefter 
has  of  late  years  had  numerous  advocates.  Where  we¬ 
thers  are  capable  of  being  procured  of  the  New  Leicefter 
kind,  they  moftly  turn  out  an  excellent  ftock  for  the 
grazing  farmer.  In  the  latter  iaftance  the  South  Downs 
are  in  common  the  moft  advantageous  fort,  as  not  being 
exceeded,  perhaps,  by  any  other  breed. 

In  Somerfetfhire  the  polled  .fheep  of  the  lower  part  of 
that  diftriCt  have  lately  gained  ground  over  thofe  of  the 
Dorfetfhire  fheep,  formerly  the  prevailing  fort  by  the  beft 
grazing  farmers.  They  afford  a  large  (hear  of  woo!,  fatten 


quickly,  and  particularly  on  the  internal  parts.  They 
are  fuppofed  capable  of  improvement  by  crofting  with  the 
new  Leicefter  breed.  The  Romney  Marfh  graziers  princi¬ 
pally  employ  the  white-faced  polled  and  the  South  Down 
breeds,  both  of  which  they  find  profitable  on  their  lands. 
The  Cumberland  graziers  chiefly  ftock  with  the  true  black¬ 
faced  Heath  and  Cheviot  breeds  of  fheep,  the  former  of 
which  they  find  the  more  quick  feeders,  as  well  as  more 
hardy. 

In  the  fyftem  of  grazing- management,  many  different 
methods  of  practice  are  employed,  both  in  refpeft  to 
horned-cattle  and  fheep.  With  fome  graziers  it  is  a  me¬ 
thod  to  purchafe  their  cattle  in  the  fairs  in  the  autumn 
feafon,  about  October  or  in  the  following  month,  fup- 
porting  them,  during  the  winter,  principally  with  ftraw, 
or  fometimes,  which  is  a  much  better  practice,  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  hay  mixed  with  it,  till  towards  the  beginning  of 
March,  continuing  their  fattening  through  that  and  the 
fucceeding  month  with  fome  fort  of  fucculent  food,  fuch 
as  turnips,  potatoes,  or  other  fimilar  kinds,  until  the  grafs 
be  in  a  ftate  fit  to  be  turned  upon  in  May,  on  which  they 
may  be  carried  forward  and  completed  according  to  cir- 
cumftances  about  Auguft,  or  in  the  following  month. 
Another  method  is  to  purchafe  the  beafts  lean,  as  loon 
as  the  grafs-lands  are  in  a  ftate  fit  to  be  turned  upon  in 
May,  wholly  completing  their  fattening  on  the  grafs 
about  the  latter  end  of  Oflober,  or  later  in  the  autumn, 
according  to  their  quicknefs  in  feeding.  In  this  fyftem 
of  practice  the  fmaller  forts  of  cattle-ftock  may  be  found 
in  general  the  moft  advantageous,  efpecially  where  the 
lands  are  not  of  the  moft  fertile  kind. 

The  grazier  has  alfo  fometimes  recourfe  to  another 
mode  of  proceeding  in  his  fyftem  of  fattening  horned  cat¬ 
tle  ;  but  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  lefs  profitable  than  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  preceding  methods  ;  this  is  that  or  buying  in 
bis  ftock  at  fuch  periods,  according  to  the  difference  in 
their  fizes,  as  that  they  may  be  ready  to  be  difpofed  of 
about  April,  or  in  the  lucceeding  month,  a  period  at 
which  they  ufually  fetch  a  high  price.  In  this  fyftem, 
with  large  oxen  or  other  forts  of  beafts,  it  is  fometimes 
the  practice  to  keep  them  through  two  winters,  giving 
them  only  one  fummer’s  grafs  ;  being  in  the  firft  winter 
not  fully  fed,  but  kept  in  good  gral’s  in  the  fummer  fea- 
fon,  and  forced  on  with  the  beft  feeding  in  the  fecond ; 
but  with  the  fmaller  forts  of  ftock,  one  fummer’s  grafs 
and  a  winter’s  ftailing  is  the  ufaal  mode;  the  cattle  be¬ 
ing  bought  in  as  foon  in  the  fpring  as  the  grafs  is  rifen 
to  a  good  bite. 

In  fome  diftrifts  heifers  are  preferred  to  oxen,  in  which 
cafe  they  buy  them  in  about  March  or  April,  and,  after 
keeping  them  through  the  fummer,  fell  in  OCtober  and 
November.  This  method  is  thought  by  fome  a  profitable 
fyftem  of  management.  All  thofe  methods  may  probably 
be  pra&ifed  with  advantage  under  different  circumftances  j 
but  it  is  obvious  that  the  firft  can  only  be  had  recourfe 
to  with  propriety  where  green  winter-food  is  raifed  in 
fufficient  abundance,  and  the  grazier  has  a  ftore  of  litter 
for  being  converted  into  manure.  Under  other  circuin- 
ftances  the  fecond  mode  of  management  will  be  much 
more  profitable.  The  two  laft  methods  are  the  leaft  con¬ 
venient,  and,  probably,  on  the  whole,  except  in  very  fa¬ 
vourable  circumftances,  the  leaft  profitable,  efpecially  the 
former  of  them,  as,  from  the  great  length  of  time  which 
they  are  kept,  much  management  and  attention  to  food 
becomes  neceffary  to  render  them  advantageous;  which, 
with  common  fervants,  is  feldom  fufliciently  regarded. 
Befides  thefe,  there  is  another  practice  that  deferves  at¬ 
tention  in  particular  cafes,  fuch  as  that  of  buying  in 
fmall  cattle  in  tolerable  condition  in  the  autumn  as  loon 
as  the  after-grafs  is  ready,  in  order  to  their  being  fattened 
out  on  the  rovvens,  and  difpofed  of  towards  the  latter  end 
of  October,  or  beginning  of  the  following  month.  This 
is  a  p  raft  ice  fometimes  beneficially  purfued  on  the  rich 
hay-farms  in  the  county  of  MiHdrefex. 

With  Iheep-ltock  different  fyftems  of  grazing  are  like  v.ife 
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in  ufe.  In  fome  cafes,  where  the  lands  are  in  a  Hate  of  in- 
clofure,  it  is  a  profitable  practice  to  buy  ewes  in  lamb  in 
the  latter  end  of  fummer  or  beginning  of  autumn,  keeping 
them  on  the  inferior  forts  of  grafs-lands,  Hubbles,  or  fal¬ 
lows,  till  the  beginning-  of  January,  and  then,  by  giving 
them  turnips,  to  keep" them  in  good  condition  through 
the  period  of  their  lambing,  and  afterwards  in  the  beft 
manner  that  can  be  contrived,  in  order  that  the  lambs 
may  become  fit  for  the  butcher  fufficiently  early  to  admit 
of  the  ewes  being  afterwards  fattened,  and  difpofed  of  in 
the  beginning  of  the  autumn.  Another  method,  of  graz¬ 
ing  fheep  is  to  purchafe  wether-ftock,  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  May,  at  the  age  of  two  or  three  years,  keeping 
them  fcantily  till  fome  weeks  after  the  grounds  have  been 
cleared  from  hay,  then  bringing  them  to  good  keep  in 
the  rowen,  afterwards  fattening  them  by  means  of  tur¬ 
nips  or  cabbages,  fo  as  not  to  have  them  ready  fooner 
than  the  beginning  of  March,  which  is  ufually  the  feafon 
in  which  they  fetch  the  greatest  price.  This  lpecies  of 
grazing-management  inaftly  affords  a  good  profit  to  fuch 
farmers  as  are  fufficiently  attentive  to  it. 

In  addition  to  thefe  methods  there  is  another  p raft i fed 
in  fome  cafes  with  great  profit  and  advantage,  which  is 
that  of  buying  in  "lambs  of  the  wether  or  other  kinds 
about  the  beginning  of  September.  Thefe  are  kept  in 
different  methods  by  different  managers  ;  by  fome  they 
are  brought  forward  with  the  greateit  poffible  expedition 
by  the  beft  keep,  fo  as  to  be  ready  to  be  difpofed  of  as 
foon  as  poffible.  Others,  however,  adopt  the  contrary  me¬ 
thod,  keeping  them  only  in  a  middling  way  during  the 
winter  till  about  the  beginning  of  April,  and  then  forc¬ 
ing  them  by  good  keep,  fo  as  to  have  them  ready  for  the 
butcher  in  Auguft,  or  continuing  them,  in  the  following 
month,  and  then  clearing  the  whole  of  the  ftock  from  the 
land.  This  is  a  praftice  from  which  great  profit  is  often 
derived. 

The  providing  of  gra'fs-lamb  for  the  markets  as  early 
as  poffible  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  is  an  objeft  of  great 
importance,  and  which  pays  the  grazier  well  in  many 
fituations,  efpecially  near  large  towns.  In  this  view  it  is 
the  praftice  to  procure  the  more  forward  ewes,  fuch  as 
thole  of  the  Dorfet  kind,  which  may  drop  their  lambs 
before  Chriftmas.  The  ewes,  in  order  that  they  may 
have  a  plentiful  fupply  of  mffk,  (hould  be  extremely  well 
kept  on  turnips  and  fine  green  fweet  rowen  bay,  and  the 
lambs  thereby  forced  forward  in  fuch  a  rapid  manner  as 
to  be  ready  for  the  markets  in  the  beginning  of  March 
or  April.  The  ewes,  from  their  becoming  dry  fo  early, 
are  capable  of  being  fattened  and  difpofed  of  towards 
Michaelmas,  ufually  fetching  the  prices  at  which  they 
were  purchafed  in  at ;  as  the  whole  of  the  ftock  is  in  this 
fyftem  cleared  within  the  year,  the  farmer  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  fully  afcertaining  its  advantage  or  diladvantage. 

In  the  fattening  of  grafs -lambs,  Mr.  Marlhall,  in  his 
Midland  Counties,  has  mentioned  a  praftice  which  in 
particular  cafes,  may  be  advifeabie;  this  is  that  of  remov¬ 
ing  the  lambs  from  the  ewes  when  they  decline  much  in 
milk,  before  they  are  perfeftly  fattened',  in  order  to  com¬ 
plete  them  on  young  clover,  or  other  forts  of  prime  keep. 
The  principle  in  this  cafe  is  that  of  the  ewes  becoming 
fooner  ready  for  the  butcher  ;  befides,  it  is  fuppofed  by 
fome,  that  after  the  firft  fiulh  of  milk  is  gone,  and  it  be¬ 
gins  to  be  fcanty,  the  lambs  thrive  better  on  grafs  alone 
away  from  the  ewes,  than  when  kept  along  with  them, 
as  the  hankering  after  the  little  milk  that  is  afforded  pre¬ 
vents  their  feeding  freely  on  the  grafs.  Where  this  me¬ 
thod  is  followed,  which  can  probably  be  with  advantage 
only  where  the  milk  of  the  ewes  is-greatly  deficient  in  fup- 
poning  and  bringing  the  lambs  forward,  much  attention 
muft  be  paid  to  having  the  keep  early  and  in  abundance. 
In  this  view  rye-grals  and  white  clover  for  early  ufe, 
and  broad  clover  at  a  later  period,  are  the  .molt  proper 
and  ufeful  crops. 

The  proportion  in  which  different  fofts  of  cattle  and 
fheep-ftock  foould  be  introduced  upon  the  grafs-lands 
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with  the  view'  of  being  fattened,  muft  'depend  chiefly 
upon  the  goodnefs  of  the  land,  the  fize  of  the  ftock,  and 
various  other  circumftances  of  feed.  The  great  principle 
is  never  to  ftock  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  reft  rift  the  animals 
in  the  leaft  degree  ;  as  it  is  by  filling  themfelves  quickly, 
and  lying  down  much,  that  the  greateft  progrefs  in  rat¬ 
tening  is  made,  whether  in  cattle,  Iheep,  or  any  other 
fort  of  animals  when  at  grafs.  On  the  weaker  grafs-lands, 
a  much  fmaller  proportion  of  ftock  than  on  thofe  of  th* 
rich  and  fertile  kind,  can  only  be  admitted.  Often  not 
more  than  an  ox  and  a  Iheep  or  two,  to  two  acres  or  a 
half.  There  is  alfo  another  circumftance  that  is  neceffary 
to  be  attended  to  in  bringing  the  ftock  properly  forward 
in  the  paftures,  which  is  that  of  changing  them  more 
frequently  than  has  generally  been  the  caie  wdth  graziers; 
On  this  principle,  as  well  as  thofe  of  their  affording 
greater  degrees  of  warmth  and  fhelter,  and  thereby  pro¬ 
moting  the  growth  of  the  herbage  more  abundantly,  fmall 
inclofures  may  be  more  advantageous  in  the  grazing  of 
live-ftock  than  large  ones  ;  but  to  have  them  varying  in 
fize  from  ten  or  fifteen  to  twenty-five  acres  or  more,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  paftures,  may  be  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  fyftem  ;  the  matter  is  not,  however,  eafily  de¬ 
cided  by  experiment,  as  no  two  pieces  of  grafs-land  can 
fcarcely  be  met  with  that  are  precifely  equal  in  ail  their 
different  circumftances. 

In  the  mode  of  difpofing  of  his  fat  ftock,  the  grazing- 
farmer  muft  be  direfted  by  the  nature  of  his  farm,  and 
the  circumftances  of  his  fituation.  In  the  fouihern  parts 
of  England,  Smithfield  is  the  principal  market ;  but  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  feveral  large  towns. 
In  the  firft  cafe,  on  the  fmaller  forts  of  farms,  the  fat¬ 
tened  ftock  is  moftly  fent  up  by  men  who  are  lblely  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  bufinefs,  and  who  are  termed  “  dijlrid  dro¬ 
vers, being  regularly  employed  by  different  graziers  in 
the  fame  neighbourhood,  and  in  whom  they  have  the 
moil  perfeft  confidence.  But  where  the  farms  are  very 
extenfive,  fo  as  to  enable  the  graziers  themfelves  to  re¬ 
gularly  fend  droves  of  cattle  or  other  ftock  to  this  mar¬ 
ket,  the  common  praftice  is  to  depend  upon  falefmen 
for  the  difpofal  of  them. 

In  regard  to  the  profits  on  fattening-land,  two  methods 
muft  be  noticed :  the  firft  ufed  by  the  beft  graziers ;  the 
other,  the  raoft  common  :  fome  take  bullocks  in  to 
keep,-  others  buy  runts  ;  the  profits  of  which  muft  de¬ 
pend  on  their  judgment ;  but  3I.  is  the  medium  profit  be¬ 
tween  the  whole;  10s.  each  iheep  is  generally  allowed  as 
the  gained  profit  by  fattening.  Yet,  it  Cannot  be  fup¬ 
pofed  that  this  profit  will  always  amount  to  1"q  much,  as 
the  years  differ;  therefore  dry  feafons  will  abate  it,  and  a 
large  traft  of  land  cannot  have  the  fupply  of  ftock  to 
make  it  fo  great.  There  are  Ioffes  alfo  to  be  taken  out ; 
but,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  very  profitable,  as  the  expences 
are  fo  moderate,  that  one  fervant-man  can  manage  a  thou  - 
fand  acres  of  pafture  land. 

Befides  the  above  methods,  there  are  other  fyftems  of 
feeding  and  fattening  cattle,  that  properly  come  under 
confideration  in  this  place,  fuch  as  thofe  of  soiling,  dur¬ 
ing  the  fummer  feafon,  with  various  kinds  of  fucculent 
green  vegetable  crops;  and  stall-feeding,  in  the  win¬ 
ter  months,  with  roots,  cabbages,  turnips,  and  other  forts 
of  food  of  a  fucculent  nature,  in  combination  with  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  dry  meat.  The  former  of  thefe  modes  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  had  much  lefs  attention  bellowed  upon'it 
than  its  importance  would  feem  to  demand.  Without 
attending  fufficiently  to  the  economy  and  advantage  of 
the  praftice,  it  has  been  the  common  hufbandry  in  almoft 
every  part  of  the  ifiand,  to  allow  all  forts  of  horned-cattle 
to  be  grazed  in  the  paftures.  In  fome  Cafes  of  improved 
farming,  it  has  indeed  been  lately  purfued  in  fome  degree 
in  the  liable,  but  without  being  applied  to  the  cattle- 
ilock.  The  principal  circumftances  that  recommend  this 
fyftem  of  praftice,  are  thofe  of  the  food  being  confurned 
with  much  lefs  wafte,  and  of  eourl’e  going  a  vail  deal  fur¬ 
ther,  than  when  fed  upon  the  land  ;  the  great  increafe  of 
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good  manure  that  is  produced,  and  probably  that  of  the 
itock  feeding  with  lefs  interruption  and  inconvenience, 
in  confequence  of  their  being  more  effectually  {haded 
from  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  better  protected  from  the 
haraffmg  attacks  of  flies.  In  all  thefe  points,  this  method 
.would  leem  to  have  a  fuperiority  over  that  of  letting  the 
cattle  range  in  the  paftures.  It  has  however  been  object¬ 
ed  again  ft  this  fcheme  of  feeding,  that  the  expence  of 
conducting  the  bufinefs  is  too  confiderable.  The  experi¬ 
ments  of  Mr.  Mure,  which  were  conducted  upon  a  very 
extenfive  fcale,  as  well  as  t'nofe  of  Mr.  Young,  (how  that 
this,  with  the  care  of  the  cattle,  may  be  performed  at  an 
expence  in  proportion  to  each,  that  can  never  afford  any 
folid  argument  againft  the  practice. 

The  fuperiority  of  the  foiling  method,  in  refpeCt  to  the 
economical  confumption  of  the  food,  cannot  be  difputed. 
In  various  experiments  that  have  been  made  in  proof  of 
the  great  faving  in  this  way,  it  has  been  found  to  go  from 
twice  to  four  or  five  times  as  far  as  when  fed  on  the  land; 
and  in  fome  trials  it  has  been  a  great  deal  more.  With 
grafs,  clover,  lucerne,  and  tares,  in  the  trials  of  an  able  cul¬ 
tivator,  three  times  as  many  cattle  were  found  capable  of 
being  fupported  in  better  condition,  than  in  the  palture 
mode  of  feeding.  In  the  field  it  is  obvious  that  great 
wafte  mull  b’e  committed  by  the  grafs  being  trampled 
down,  dunged  upon,  and  in  many  other  ways,  efpecially 
where  a  great  number  of  cattle  are  paltured  together, 
molt  of  which  are  avoided  in  the  flail  method ;  but  it  has 
been  remarked,  that  it  is  an  error  to  fuppole  that  all  the 
wafte  is  in  feeding  in  the  field,  and  none  in  the  Halls ; 
there  is  on  the  contrary  a  wafte  in  foiling,  as  in  cafes 
where  the  tares  become  podded,  from  the  butt-ends  of  the 
plants  being  coarfe  and  in  a  ftate  of  decay,  by  lying  on 
the  ground,  and  of  courfe  rejected  by  the  animals ;  the 
feme  thing  alfo  occurs  with  lucerne  when  in  bloffom.  In 
the  heating  of  the  food  by  its  remaining  heaped  together, 
lofs  may  likewife  be  fuftained.  Proper  management  in 
refpeCt  to  the  crops,  and  the  manner  of  employing  them, 
may,  however,  in  a  great  meafure,  prevent  wafte  in  this 
method.  But,  whatever  the  wafte  in  thefe  different  ways 
maybe,  the  various  trials  recorded  in  the  Annals  of  Agri¬ 
culture  clearly  demonftrate  that  a  valtly-increafed  Hock 
may  be  kept  upon  the  fame  extent  of  land  in  the  method 
of  foiling,  over  that  of  the  common  mode  of  grazing  the 
cattle  in  the  fields. 

In  the  winter- fattening  of  cattle,  different  methods  are 
purfued  in  different  diitrifts;  in  fome  it  is  the  practice  to 
confume  the  food  upon  a  dry  piece  of  land,  to  which  it 
is  conveyed  for  the  purpofe.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
tiffs  mode  can  only  be  had  recourfe  to  where  the  nature 
of  the  ground  is  fufficiently  dry  to  prevent  injury  being 
done  by  poaching,  which  is  the  cafe  only  on  very  few 
foils  in  the  winter  feafon.  In  fome  cafes,  efpecially  with 
turnips,  the  crop  is  eaten  on  the  land  where  it  grows,  the 
cattle  being  turned  upon  it.  This  is  a  practice  that  takes 
place  in  Norfolk  with  the  lefs  perfeft  managers.  But  it 
is  a  great  objeftion  to  this  mode,  that  the  quantity  of  va¬ 
luable  manure  that  might  otherwife  be  produced  by  the 
oxen,  is  in  a  great  meafure  loft  by  being  fpread  about  in 
the  field  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  flock  does  not  thrive 
fo  well,  from  being  more  expo  fed  to  the  weather,  and 
kept  leTs  warm  and  quiet,  than  in  other  methods.  With 
iheep,  this  lmfbandry  is  lefs  exceptionable,  as  great  im¬ 
provement  of  the  land  may  be  effected  without  injury  by 
poaching. 

There  is  another  practice  often  adopted  in  fattening 
liorned-cattle  in  the  winter,  which  is  that  of  confining 
them  to  the  yard,  and  letting  them  have  their  food  in 
troughs  in  open  fheds.  This,  though  a  better  method 
than  that  above  noticed,  is  probably,  from  the  flock  be¬ 
ing  left -too  much  at  liberty,  lefs  advantageous  in  the  point 
of  fattening  than  that  of  wholly  confining  them  to  the 
flails,  or  what  is  ufually  termed  flail-feeding  ;  for  by  this 
means  they  are  kept  more  quiet,  and  free  from  interrup- 
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tion,  and  of  courfe  feed  more  quickly,  and  with  greater 
regularity  ;  which  are  points  of  great  importance  in  this 
fyltem  of  management. 

The  food  employed  in  winter-fattening  of  cattle,  is 
principally  of  the  fucculent  kinds,  as  carrots,  parfnips, 
potatoes,  cabbages,  turnips,  grains,  &c.  and  of  the  more 
dry  forts,  oil-cake,  oats,  barley- meal,  rye-flower,  bean- 
meal,  and  other  fimilar  materials,  with  various  forts  of 
ftraw  and  hay  cut  into  chaff. 

The  bufinefs  of  fattening  in  the  flail,  or  the  farm-yard, 
ufually  commences  on  the  decline  of  the  pafture  and 
after-graffes,  towards  the  end  of  October,  continuing 
through  the  whole  of  the  winter,  until  the  beginning  of 
May.  When  fucculent  food  is  made  ufe  of  with  cut  dry 
meat,  which  is  in  general  a  more  profitable  method  to  the 
farmer  than  that  of  having  recourfe  to  corn  and  oil-cake, 
carrots,  parfnips,  and  potatoes,  would  feem  to  Hand  the 
higheft  as  articles  for  this  purpofe  ;  cabbages  and  turnips 
having  been  found  inferior  in  their  fattening  qualities 
for  large  cattle.  The  moll  general  practice,  is  to  ferve 
out  thefe  roots  cut,  fliced,  or  chopped,  giving  only  a  mo< 
derate  proportion  at  once,  three  or  four  times  in  the  courfe 
of  the  day,  in  cribs  or  mangers  contrived  for  the  purpofe; 
proper  fupplies  of  chaff  being  provided  and  given  in  the 
intervals  of  fuch  feeds. 

Of  the  dry  kinds  of  food  employed  in  ftall-feeding, 
there  is,  perhaps,  none  equal  to  oil-cake  in  the  property 
of  fattening.  It  is,  however,  linfeed-cake  that  mud  be 
preferred.  The  late  advances  in  the  price  of  this  article 
have  probably  rendered  it  incapable  of  being  made  ufe  of 
with  much  profit,  except  in  particular  cafes,  and  where 
manure  is  a  principal  objeft.  With  the  oil-cake  it  is 
alfo  the  praftice  to  give  fome  other  fort  of  meat,  fuch  as 
hay,  chaff,  and  other  fubftances  of  a  fimilar  nature.  In 
this  mode  of  fattening,  fome  begin  by  giving,  to  a  beaft 
of  a  hundred  ftone,  two  cakes  per  day,  of  about  iix 
pounds  each,  for  fix  or  eight  weeks,  and  then  increafe 
them  to  three,  till  the  animals  become  fat.  In  addition 
to  the  cake,  from  half  a  ftone  to  a  ftone  of  hay  is  given 
each  day;  the  whole  confumption  in  cake  being  about 
21  cwt.  and  in  hay  26  cwt.  which,  at  the  prices  previous 
to  the  late  advance  on  thefe  articles,  rendered  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  winter-fattening  a  large  ox  fomething  more  than 
feven  guineas.  Lean  cattle  of  the  fmaller  kinds  have  been 
made  perfectly  fat  in  the  courfe  of  eight  or  ten  weeks  by 
this  fubftance.  The  cake,  in  this  application,  is  broken 
dowm  into  Imall  pieces,  and  frequently  blended  with  the 
chaff  or  other  fubftances  that  are  made  ufe  of  with  it. 
On  the  continent,  according  to  Mr.  Young,  linfeed-cake 
is  fometimes  exhibited  in  a  liquid  ftate,  being  diffufed  in 
hot  water  and  drunk  by  the  cattle,  hay  and  other  fub¬ 
ftances  being  given  at  the  fame  time.  In  the  Lincoln- 
flfire  Report  a  method  is  fuggefled,  of  giving  oil-cake  to 
cattle  while  in  the  paftures,  in  a  linall  proportion,  with 
great  fuccefs  ;  a  praftice  which  may  be  applicable  where 
the  cake-fed  beafts  are  not  fully  fattened  for  fide  in  the 
early  fpring  months.  It  is  an  advantage  in  fattening 
with  oil-cakes,  that  the  cattle  may  be  completed  with  them 
at  much  more  advanced  ages  than  in  other  modes. 

When  Iheep  are  fattened  with  cake,  they  require  it  to 
be  reduced  into  a  much  finer  ftate  than  for  beafts;  and  it 
may  then  be  mixed  with  bran  or  chalf,  and  put  in  the 
troughs  or  cribs.  Oats  are  excellent  for  ftall-fattening 
cattle,  but  the  price  has  lately  been  too  high  for  then- 
being  made  ufe  of  to  any  extent  in  this  way.  They  are 
moftiy  given  in  the  ftraw  when  applied  in  the  fattening 
of  cattle. 

Belides  thefe  fubftances,  Various  others  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  particular  fituations  for  the  purpofe  of  fatten¬ 
ing  cattle.  The  wafli  of  malt-diftilleries,  which  has 
long  been  employed  in  the  fattening  of  hogs,  has  of  late 
been  found  applicable  in  the  ftall-feeding  of  cattle.  The 
method  of  uiing  it  is  in  conjunftion  with  fome  farinace¬ 
ous  fubftances,  luch  as  thole  that  have  been  already  men¬ 
tioned. 
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tioned.  It  is  then  given  in  fmali  proportions,  three  or 
more  times  in  the  day ;  a  little  hay  or  -ft  raw  being  given 
them  to  enable  them  to  chew  the  cud. 

Whatever  the  nature  of  the  food  may  be  that  is  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  purpofe  of  fattening  cattle  in  the  yard  or 
the  flail,  the  greateft  care  is  necefl'ary  to  fee  that  it  is  re¬ 
gularly  given  to  them,  that  they  have  it  in  due  propor¬ 
tion  and  fufficiently  varied  ;  that  pure  water  be  amply 
provided,  and  that  they  have  litter  fo  as  to  keep  them  dry 
and  clean. 

The  bufinefs  of  fattening  houfe-lambs  for  the  purpofe 
of  early  fale,  is  a  practice  that  can  only  be  undertaken 
with  advantage  in  fituations  near  large  towns,  where 
there  is  a  furficient  demand  for  early  lamb.  In  order  to 
conduft  this  fort  of  fattening  with  profit  and  fuccefs,  a 
lamb-houfe  muft  be  provided.  The  ewes  whofe  lambs  are 
adapted  to  this  purpofe  muff  be  carefully  kept  during 
the  day-time  in  a  warm  pafture,  and  lioufed  in  the  night. 
They  (hould  be  fed  with  brewers’  grains,  and  good  green 
rowen-hay,  where  there  is  not  plenty  of  grafs,  as  it  is  of 
much  confequence  to  keep  them  well  before  the  time  of 
lambing  as  well  as  afterwards.  They  ufually  begin  to 
lamb  a  little  before  Michaelmas  ;  and,  when  twenty  or 
thirty  lambs  are  dropped,  they  may  be  put  into  and  con¬ 
fined  in  the  houfe.  It  is  neceffary  to  provide  a  proper 
fupply  of  calcined  chalk,  both  in  the  lump  and  in  pow¬ 
der,  in  order  that  the  lambs,  by  licking  it,  may  correct 
the  fuperabundant  acidity  of  the  ftomach,  and  thereby  pre¬ 
vent  the  tendency  to  loofenefs,  and  preferve  themfelves  in 
health.  And,  as  they  are  apt  to  fuck  any  thing  that  comes 
in  their  way,  a  little  clean  wheat-ftraw  (hould  be  put, 
with  the  ear-ends  downwards,  in  a  rack  within  their  reach, 
for  them  to  nibble  and  eat  of.  If  there  be  pitch-marks 
on  the  ewes,  they  (hould  alfo  be  clipped  out.  The  foot- 
rot  and  fcab  are  likewife  to  be  well  guarded  againft. 

The  method  of  management  that  is  ufually  adopted  in 
the  fuckling-houfe  is  this  :  The  mothers  of  the  lambs  are 
turned  every  night  at  eight  o’clock  into  the  lamb-houfe 
to  their  offspring.  At  lix  o’clock  in  the  morning  they 
are  fcparated  from  their  lambs  and  turned  into  the  paf- 
tures  ;  and  at  eight  o’clock,  fuch  ewes  as  have  loft  their 
own  lambs,  and  thofe  ewes  whofe  lambs  are  fold,  are 
brought  in  and  held  by  the  head  till  the  lambs  by  turns 
fuck  them  clean  ;  they  are  then  turned  into  the  pafture ; 
and  at  twelve  o’clock  the  mothers  of  the  lambs  are  driven 
from  the  paftures  into  the  lamb-houfe  for  an  hour, 
in  the  courfe  of  which  time  each  lamb  is  fuckled  by 
its  mother.  At  four  o’clock,  all  the  ewes  that  have  not 
lambs  of  their  own  are  again  brought. to  the  lamb-houfe, 
and  held  for  the  lambs  to  fuck ;  and  at  eight  the  mo¬ 
thers  of  the  lambs  are  brought  to  them  for  the  night.  If 
an  ewe  gives  more  milk  than  its  lamb  will  fuck,  the  fu- 
per, abundance  is  given  to  the  twins,  or  to  any  other  lamb 
whole  mother  may  not  be  able  to  furnifh  it  with  i'uffi- 
cient  food.  The  (liepherd  mull  in  this  cafe  hold  the  ewe,' 
or  (lie  would  not  fuller  the  ftrange  lamb  to  fuck.  From 
their  timid  nature,  it  is  extremely  effential  that  they  (hould 
be  kept  free  from  every  fpecies  of  unneceffary  dillurb- 
ance. 

The  lambs  are  retained  in  the  houfes  under  this  rae- 
fhod  of  feeding,  till  they  are  in  a  proper  condition  for  the 
butcher;  at  which  time  fuch  as  are  about  eight  weeks  old, 
and  fully  fattened,  are  drawn  out  for  the  market,  which 
in  general  fetch  from  two  to  four  or  five  guineas  a-piece, 
according  as  they  are  more  early.  December  and  the  two 
lucceeding  months  are  the  dearelt ;  as  at  other  feafons  they 
feldom  fetch  more  than  one  half  the  price. 

Of  the  CULTIVATION  and  MANAGEMENT  of  ARABLE 
LAND. 

Whatever  be  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  foil  of 
which  the  farm  conlifts,  or  the  adaptation  of  corn  o,r  pulfe 
intended  to  be  cultivated  upon  It,  or  whether  for  planta¬ 
tions  of  turnips,  or  other  fpring  food,  for  the  provilion 
of  cattle,  (till  it  would  be  worfe  than  childiOi  in  the  far- 
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mer  to  attempt  to  fow  any  of  thefe  articles,  until  he  had 
got  his  land  perfectly  clean,  and  in  a  ftatO  of  mellownefs 
and  pulverization,  free  from  weeds,  and  fully  charged 
with  the  principles  and  powers  of  vegetation.  To  obtain 
thefe  defuable  ends  in  the  completed:  manner,  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  no  certain  alternative  but  thofe  of  ploughing 
and  fallowing,  and  expofing  the  naked  foil  to  the  action 
of  the  different  feafons,-  and  to  the  powerful  influence  of 
the  fertilizing  fun.  Thefe  operations  are  belt  accom- 
plifhed  by  the  fame  foil  taking  a  winter  and  fummer-fal- 
low  in  fucceflion  ;  but  where  this  is  not  to  be  attained, 
on  account  of  the  crops  in  the  ground,  then  fum- 
mer-fallowing  is  ever  to  he  preferred,  except  for  barley 
and  other  fpring  corn.  The  great  advantages  which  the 
foil  receives  by  proper  fallowing,  are  thus  fatisfaftorily 
explained  :  The  heavier  particles  of  land,  by  being  under 
different  circumftances  of  the  air  and  feafons  thus  fre¬ 
quently  ftirred  and  turned  over,  are  fo  effedtually  divided 
or  feparated  from  each  other,  and  broken  down,  that  even 
in  mod  of  the  differ  forts  of  ground,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
the  lighter  kinds,  there  is  a  degree  of  pulverization  and 
mellownefs  effefled  that  could  fcarcely  have  been  induced 
by  any  other  means ;  in  confequence  of  which,  the  por¬ 
tions  of  vegetable  matter  that  are  prefent,  and  that  may 
have  been  reduced  into  the  carbonaceous  date,  with  the 
calcareous,  the  argillaceous,  and  other  earthy  ingredients, 
and  fuch  metallic  fubftances  as  may  exift  in  the  condition 
of  oxyds  or  calces,  become  fo  uniformly  and  fo  exten- 
fively  blended  and  incorporated,  and  the  manures  that 
are  afterwards  applied  fo  minutely  intermixed. with  them, 
that  the  fibrous  roots  of  the  growing  crops,  of  whatever 
nature  they  may  be,  are  enabled  to  penetrate  and  extend 
themfelves  more  fully,  and  of  courfe  to  draw  more  regu¬ 
lar  and  varied,  as  well  as  more  abundant,  fupplies  of  nou- 
rifhment.  And  that,  on  account  of  the  extreme  divifion 
and  pulverization  that  take  place,  and  the  great  irregula¬ 
rity  of  furface  which  is  produced  in  this  way,  the  dews 
and  light  refrefhing  rains  that  are  fo  frequently  occurring 
in  the  early  fpring  months,  are  more  capable  of  being  ad¬ 
mitted- and  diffufed  through, and  detained  in,  the  hollows 
and  interftices  of  the  ground,  and  thus  of  contributing 
powerfully  to  the  fupport  of  the  crops  in  the  more  inci¬ 
pient  ftages  of  vegetation.  Alfo,  by  the  repeated  turn- 
ing-in  and  deftruftion  of  different  forts  of  weeds,  much 
vegetable  faccharine  matter  may  alfo  be  added,  as  well 
as  the  land  improved  by  the  putrefactive  fermenta¬ 
tion  that  mull  from  thefe  caufes  be  conftantly  taking 
place.  There  are  alfo  other  modes  in  which  advantages 
may  be  gained,  by  the  repeated  turning  over  and  break¬ 
ing  down  of  the  particles  of  foils  ;  as,  from  much  of  the 
atmqfpheric  air  being  by  fuch  methods  of  hufbandry 
blended  with  the  fine  particles  of  the  foils,  and  detained 
in  the  numerous  hollows  and  cavities  formed  by  fuch  de¬ 
grees  of  pulverization,  a  larger  proportion  of  oxygen  may 
be  fupplied,  which,  by  its  union  with  the  Carbon  and 
other  inflammable  materials  that  are  moftiy  contained  in 
earths,  may  produce  the  carbonic  or  other  acids,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  circumftances  of  the  cafes,  in  greater  abun¬ 
dance,  and  in  this  manner  aid  the  growth  of  vegetables 
in  a  high  degree.  And  as  the  water,  or  moifture  that  is 
included  in  large  quantities  in  the  pores  of  foils  in  fuch 
powdery  Hates,  may  undergo  the  procefs  of  decompofition 
more  fully,  by  coming  more  minutely  in  contact  with  the 
portions  of  atmofpheric  air  that  are  covered  up  and  im¬ 
prisoned  with  it  in  them,  the  fupplies  of  ammonia  or  vo¬ 
latile  alkali,  l^y  the  combination  of  its  hydrogen  with 
azot,  may  be  more  regular  and  copious,  as  weli  as  thol^ 
of  nitre,  by  the  more  complete  union  of  its  luperabun- 
dant  oxygen  with  Tome  other  portion  of  the  abounding 
nitrogen,  or  azot  of  fuch  air.  And  it  lias  likewife  been 
fuggelted,  that,  as  the  atmofpheric  airconfifts  or  is  confti- 
tuted  of  oxygen,  azot,  and  the  fluid  matter  of  heat,  if 
the  heat  that  caufes  them  to  exift  uncombined  in  theform 
of  gafes  be  drawn  away  from  them  by  tome  other  mate¬ 
rial  while  they  are  confined  in  the  cavities  of  the  foil, 
6  £  they 
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they  may,  by  their  nearer  approach  to  each  other,  com¬ 
bine  fo  as  to  produce  nitrous  acid  ;  or  the  oxygen,  in  its 
fluid  ftate,  not  in  its  aerial  one,  may  more  readily  unite 
with  carbon,  and  thus  conftitute  a  fluid,  not  aa  aerial 
carbonic  acid,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  great  utility  in 
promoting  the  growth  of  plants.  And  further,  that  if 
any  procefs  of  the  putrefactive  kind  be  going  on  where 
atmolpheric  air  is  in  this  way  confined  in  the  interftices 
of  the  foil,  and  by  the  deprivation  of  its  heat  is  convert¬ 
ed  from  a  gas  to  a  fluid,  the  azot  may  combine  with  the 
hydrogen  of  the  decompofmg  water,  or  contribute  to  de- 
compofe  it,  and  in  this  manner  form  volatile  alkali,  which, 
like  nitrous  acid,  may,,  either  during  the  procefs  of  its 
formation  or.  after  that  has  been  completed,  be  of  very 
material  utility  in  promoting  vegetation,  while  at  the  fame 
time  the  oxygen  afforded  by  the  decompofing  water  may, 
like  that  of  the  atmofphere,  contribute  to  the  production 
of  the  carbonic,  nitrous,  or  phofphoric,  acids  ;  and  in  this 
way  render  carbon,  phofphorus,  and  the  bafis  of  nitre, 
capable  of  being  taken  up  by  the  abforbent  roots  of  grow- 
Tng  plants.  From  the  great  diminution  of  bulk  that  has 
been  found  fro  pi  experiment  to  take  place  where  atmofphe- 
ricairis  confined  in  contaCt  with  water,  it  is  conceived  that 
there  may  be  a  decompofition  of  both  the  water  and  the 
air,  and  a  production  of  both  ammonia  and  nitrous  acid, 
which’  are  known  to  be  beneficial  in  promoting  the  growth 
of  plants.  It  is  conceived  that,  in  thefe  different  views, 
the  praCtice  of  fallowing  may  in  various  inftances  be 
highly  beneficial,  notwithstanding  the  objections  that  have 
been  brought  againlt'it  by  fome  writers  on  hufbandry ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  it  mult  be  admitted  that  it  will  be 
much  more  advantageous  and  ufeful  in  fome  foils  than  in 
others.  On  the  lighter  kinds  of  land,  where  full  and 
luxuriant  crops  of  different  forts  of  plants,  as  turnips, 
potatoes,  &c.  may  be  grown,  that  produce  a  dole  thick 
foliage,  and  which,  as  has  been  fliown  by  experiment,  af¬ 
ford  under  fuch  circumftances  much  carbonic  acid,  which, 
from  its  being  greatly  heavier  than  the  common  air  of 
the  atmofphere,  muft  fall  upon,  and  be  mixed  with,  the 
foil  in  fuch  ftagnated  fituations,  and  thus,  together  with 
the  more  conftant  moifture  that  muft  be  prelent  in  fuch 
cafes,  promote  the  folution  and  decay  of  various  vegeta-. 
ble  matters,  and  continually  add  carbonaceous  and  other 
materials,  fo  as  to  greatly  improve  the  foils ;  it  can  but 
feldom  be  necelfary.  Befides,  as  in  thefe  foils,  b}/-  theufe 
of  the  drill/and  repeated  hand  or  lrorfe  hoeing  during  the 
growth  of  the  crops,  the  ground  may  be  kept  perfectly 
dean  from  weeds,  and  in  a  fine  mellow  or  powdery  ftate, 
without  the  danger  of  being  injured  by  too  much  evapo¬ 
ration  and  expofure  in  the  way  of  fallowing  ;  and  likewife 
in  foils  of  the  fame  nature,  that  are  rich  from  the  fre¬ 
quent  applications  of  manure,  and  in  which  the  proceffes 
by  which  the  dilferent  nutritious  fubftances  that  have 
been  defcribed  are  formed  and  prepared,  are  properly  go¬ 
ing  on,  it  muft  be  improper  to  expofe  their  furfaces  too 
frequently  to  the  influence  of  the  air,  fun,  and  rain,  by 
which  the  little  ftrengtli  of  fuch  light  lands  would  be  too 
much  weakened. 

But  in  all  the  wet-bottomed,  ftifF,  adhefive,  and  clayey, 
forts  of  foil,  which  conftitute  a  large  proportion  or  the  lands 
of  the  kingdom,  where,  from  the  cloienefs  of  their  textures 
and  the  great  tenacity  of  their  particles,  but  a  very  flight, 
or  indeed  fcarcely  any,  degree  of  pulverization  has  been 
effe&ed,  the  practice  of  fummer-fallowing  muft  be  highly 
advantageous,  not  only  by  the  mechanical  alterations  that 
take  place  in  them  by  the  repeated  ploughing  and  turning 
up  to  the  influence  of  the  atmofphere,  but  by  their  ad¬ 
mitting  the  particles  of  the  manures  that  may  afterwards 
be  applied  to  be  blended  and  incorporated  with  them  in 
a  more  minute  and  extenfive  manner ;  and  their  becom¬ 
ing  fo  perfectly  aerated,  as  that  the  different  proceffes  that 
have  been  mentioned  may  take  place  and  properly  pro¬ 
ceed,  fo  as  to  form  in  them  fuch  fubftances  as  have  been 
found  of  utility  in  aiding  the  growth  of  crops  ;  and  which 
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could  not  poflibly  have  been  produced  without  fuch  pul¬ 
verization  as  is  found  to  be  the  effect  of  fallowing. 

It  may  be  further  ftnted  likewife,  that  the  degree  of 
friability  and  mellownefs  that  is  produced  in  this  way  in 
fuch  foils  has  alfo  other  advantages,  fuch  as  thofe  of  ad¬ 
mitting  the  roots  of  the  growing  plants  to  penetrate  them 
with  greater  facility,  and  prefintinga  more  extenfive  fur- 
face  for  them  to  draw  their  nourifhment  from.  And,  as 
in  lands  of  thefe  kinds  there  is  a  conftant  tendency  to 
throw  up  abundant  crops  of  weeds,  it  is  perhaps  only  by 
the  frequent  turning  over  of  the  foil,  and  the  tearing  of 
them  up  by  harrowing,  as  is  the  cafe  in  fummer-fallow¬ 
ing,  that  they  can  be  effectually  eradicated  and  deftroyed. 
It  is  principally  in  this  view,  that  the  working  of  fuch 
foils  in  the  early  fpring  or  fummer  months  becomes  ft* 
particularly  neceflary,  as,  at  the  period  in  which  the  feed 
is  to  be  put  into  the  ground,  neither  the  feafon  nor  the- 
ftate  of  the  weather  wiil  admit  of  their  being  fufficiently 
broken  down  and  reduced  by  ploughing,  or  the  weeds  to- 
be  deftroyed.  And  it  may  be  added,  that  wet  lands,  by 
being  turned  over  during  the  winter  feafon,  are'liable,  in- 
many  cafes,  to  become  more  ftifF  and  adhefive,  by  which 
the  roots  of  the  crops  muft  be  more  limited  and  confined 
in  their  means  of  acquiring  nourifhment  from  them.  It 
has  been  lately  well  obferved,  that,  when  land  of  a  dry 
gravelly  quality  gets  foul,  it  may  be  eafily  cleaned  with¬ 
out  a  plain  fummer-fallow  ;  as  crops,  fuch  as  turnips,  &c. 
may  be  fubftituted  in  its  place,  which,  when  drilled  at 
proper  intervals,  admit  of  being' ploughed  between  as  of¬ 
ten  as  neceflary ;  whereas  wet  foils,  which  are  naturally 
unfit  for  carrying  fuch  crops,  muit  be  cleaned  and  brought 
into  good  order  by  frequent  ploughings  and  harrovvings 
during  the  fummer  months. 

Indeed  it  is  llren,uoufly  contended  by  fome  agricul¬ 
tures,  that  the  moll  judicious  intermixture  of  crops  updn 
clay  foils  will  not  preclude  the  necefiity  of  a  fummer-fal¬ 
low  ;  though  it  is  admitted  that  it  may  go  a  great  way  in 
preventing  the  necefiity  of  its  being  fo  frequently  repeat¬ 
ed.  But  a  very  able  writer  on  hufbandry,  whole  expen-  ■ 
ence  has  been  confiderable,  while  he  allows  that  there  is 
no  queftion  at  all  of  the  merit  of  fallowing  when  com¬ 
pared  with  bad  courfes  of  crops,  and  who  thinks,  that,  if 
the  hufbandry  is  riot  correct  in  this  refpedt,  the  fallowilt 
will  certainly  be  a  much  better  farmer  than  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  contends  that  there  are  courfes  which  will  clean  the 
fouleft  land  as  well  as  any  fummer-fallow,  by  means  of 
plants  which  admit  all  the  tillage  of  fuch  as  fallow.  Cab¬ 
bages,  he  fays,  a,re  not  planted  before  June  or  July  ;  win¬ 
ter  tares  admit  of  three  months’  tillage,  if  tillage  be  want¬ 
ed.  Beans,  well  cultivated,  will  preferve  .and  clean,  which 
has  been  cleaned  by  cabbages;  and  in  any  cafe  two  fuc- 
cefiive  hoeing-crops  are,  he  thinks,  effective  in  giving  po- 
fitive  cleaunefs.  Thefe  obfervations  are  not,  he  adds,  theo¬ 
ry  ;  they  are  practice:  and  it  is  high  time  that  mankind 
fhould  be  well  perfuaded,  that  the  right  quantity  of  cat¬ 
tle  and  fheep  cannot  be  kept  on  a  farm,  if  thi  fallows  of 
the  old  fyftem  are  not  made  to  contribute  to  their  fupport. 
There  are  probably,  however,  many  fituations  of  clayey 
foils  lo  exceedingly  ftifF  and  wet,  that  though  turnips, 
cabbage,  or  bean-crops,  may  be  grown  upon  them,  it 
cannot,  from  the  great  labour  and  difficulty  of  their  pre¬ 
paration,  and  the  high  degree  of  injury  that  muft  be  done 
in  the  eating  them  or  cariying  them  off  the  land,  be  to 
much  advantage,  or  fuch  as  to  admit  of  that  fort  of  cul¬ 
ture  during  their  growth  that  will  keep  the  ground  per¬ 
fectly  clean  from  weeds. 

In  fuch  cafes  no  courfe  of  crapping,  however  judicious, 
can  probably  be  effectual  in  this  refpect ;  it  is  indeed  well 
known  to  fuch  practical  farmers  as  have  had  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  foils  of  tnis  nature,  that  it  is  fcarcely  poflible  to 
be  effected  even  by  fummer-fallowing  itfelf.  It  has  alio 
been  juftly  obferved,  that  foils  of  this  defcription  are  fo 
frequently,  from  necefiity,  ploughed  over  when  wet,  that 
an  adhefion  and  foundnefs  are  produced  that  cannot  be 
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removed  without  expofure  to  the  heat  of  the  fummer’s 
fun,  and  the  pulverization  afforded  by  the  repeated  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  plough  and  the  harrow.  There  is  no  fort 
of  crop  that  can  in  fuch  cafes  fupply  the  place  of  fallow, 
as  turnips  are  highly  detrimental ;  and  drilled  beans, 
though  they  may  anfwer  in  the  way  of  an  aftiltant  to  fal¬ 
low,  and  have  the  tendency  of  keeping  lands  clean  that 
are  already  in  a  proper  condition,  it  is  l'uppofed,  from  the 
neceffity  there  is  of  lowing  them  early,  can  never  be  be¬ 
neficially  fubftituted  for  the  radical  improvement  that  is 
produced  by  a  hummer- fallow. 

It  is  however  added,  that,  even  if  fuch  forts  of  land 
could  be  kept  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  weeds  by  the 
judicious  interpofition  of  bean,  cabbage,  or  other  fimilar 
crops  that  might  be  cultivated  on  them,  it  is  evident  that 
the  various  beneficial  produCls  which  have  been  mention¬ 
ed,  and  which  are  the  refult,  in  a  great  meafure,  of  the 
perfect  pulverization  and  high  degree  of  aeration  that  are 
produced  by  means  of  fummer-fallowing,  could  never  be 
formed  in  fuch  an  abundant  manner  as  to  be  of  much 
utility  in  aiding  the  growth  of  crops  ;  nor  could  they  be 
in  fo  fuitable  a  condition  for  the  admiflion  and  extenfion 
of  the  abforbent  roots  of  the  plants  that  may  be  culti¬ 
vated  upon  them  as  crops. 

But  though  the  practice  of  fallowing  is  fo  highly  ufeful 
on  fuch  wet,  adhefive,  or  clayey,  foils,  yet  the  repetition 
of  the  practice  fhould  be  prevented. as  much  as  poffible, 
by  the  cultivation  and  growth  of  green  crops,  as  often  as 
the  lands  may  be  in  a  flate  for  them,  and  they  can  be 
had  recourfe  to  with  any  chance  of  fuccefs.  The  Swedifh 
turnip,  as  being  a  plant  fomewhat  more  adapted  to  ftiff 
foils  than  either  the  common  cabbage  or  turnip,  might 
probably,  in  fuch  cafes,  be  advantageoufly  fubftituted  as 
a  green  crop  ;  and  by  being  eaten  off  in  the  later  fpring 
months,  when  the  ground  became  fufficiently  dry  to  bear 
the  cattle  or  flieep  without  injury,  admit  of  a  pea-crop  ; 
after  which,  the  land  would  probably  be  in  a  fuitable 
condition  for  wheat ;  or  a  crop  of  clover  might  be  taken, 
and  then  wheat.  But  in  all  fuch  cafes  much  muft  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  degree  of  cleannefs,  pulverization,  and  ae¬ 
ration,  that  has  been  accomplifhed  by  the  preceding  ufe 
of  fummer-fallowing.  And  as  there  is  much  variety  in 
the  conditions  of  fuch  foils  as  may  oceafionally  require 
the  aid  of  fummer-fallowing,  in  order  to  render  them  fuit¬ 
able  for  the  growth  of  grain  or  other  crops  ;  fome,  from 
the  nature  of  their  fituations,  and  the  fub- foils  on  which 
they  are  placed,  being  more  inclined  to  the  retention  of 
moifture  than  others,  are  confequently  more  difpofed  to 
be  cold,  and  to  the  throwing  up  of  laige  crops  of  weeds; 
while  others,  from  a  large  proportion  of  tenacious  loamy 
materials  that  may  be  mixed  and  incorporated  with  pebbly 
or  other  ingredients,  may  be  more  ftiff  and  retentive,  and 
of  courfe  more  incapable  of  iufficient  pulverization,  and  of 
admitting  the  roots  of  fuch  plants  Us  are  capable  of  being- 
cultivated  upon  them,  to  readily  eltablifh  themfelves,  and 
draw  from  them  fufficient  fupplies  of  nourilhment.  And, 
befides  the  varieties  of  thefe  different  foils,  there  may  be 
others  that  have  not  hitherto  been  well  afcertgined,  fuch 
as  may  proceed  from  the  differences  in  the  qualities  or  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  clays  or  loams  as  they  enter  into  their  com- 
pofitions,  upon  each  of  which  fome  diverfity  in  refpeCI  to 
the  neceffity,  repetition,  or  method  of  conducing  the  bu- 
finefs  of  fallowing,  may  depend.  The  judicious  farmer 
lhould,  therefore,  conltantly  keep  them  in  view,  when¬ 
ever  it  may  be  requifite  for  him  to  prepare  land  by  means 
of  fummer-fallowing. 

It  is  fatisfa&orily  fhown,  by  a  late  writer  on  hufban- 
dry,  that  one  great  purpofe  of  the  fallow-fyftem  is  that  of 
dellroying,  weeds  which,  in  confequence  of  previous  bad 
management  and  of  over-cropping,  have  increafed  to  fuch 
a  degree,,  as  to  render  cultivation  for  grain'  no  longer 
profitable.  Land  being  allowed  to  reft  for  a  feafon  from 
yielding  a  crop,  and  being  repeatedly  ploughed,  the  foil 
expofed  to  the  influence  of  the  different  feafons,  and  at 


the  fame  time  completely  pulverized,  its  fertility  is  again 
fomewhat  reftored,  fo  that,  by  the  application  of  a  fmaller 
portion  of  manure  than  would  be  otherwife  necefiary,  it 
is  rendered  fit  for  again  producing  crops  of  grain  or  grafs. 
It  is  a  faff  univerfally  acknowledged,  that  all  foils,  even 
thole  naturally  the  rnofl  fertile,  will  be  rendered  unpro- 
dufiive  by  con llant  and  fevere  cropping ;  and  that  the 
more  improper  the  modes  of  cropping  are,  the  fooner, 
and  the  more  certainly,  will  a  comparative  barrennefs  en^ 
l'ue.  Hence,  the  propriety  of  fallowing,  where  imperfeft 
modes  of  'culture  are  adopted. 

Fallowing,  in  w-hat  may  be  called  the  infancy  of  im- 
provetnents  in  agriculture,  is  alfo,  it  is  conceived,  efienti- 
ally  neceffary.  If  land  be  greatly  exhaulted,  no  matter  by 
what  fort  of  previous  mifinanagement,  fallowing  is,  it  is 
fuppofed,  the  mod  expeditious,  the  moll  effectual,  and 
every  thing  confidered,  the  leaft  expensive,  method  that 
can  be  adopted  for  reftoring  its  fertility,  and  rendering.it 
productive.  It  is  the  molt  expeditious,  becaufe  it  is 
completely  done  in  the  courfe  of  one  feafon,  whereas  fe- 
veral  years  of  culture,  and  a  great  additional  quantity  of 
manure,  would  be  requifite,  were  any  other  mode  of  til¬ 
lage  adopted.  It  is  the  molt  effectual,  becaufe. the  farmer 
has  it  in  his  own  power  to^deftroy  every  weed,  to  turn 
over  and  expofe  the  foil  to  the  influence  of  the  weather 
in  the  different  feafons,  and  alfo  to  level  and  lira  igh  ten 
the  ridges,  drain  the  land,  and  remove  every  obftruCiion 
to  the  introduction  of  better  modes  of  hulbandry,  none 
of  which  could  be  fo  conveniently  or  effectually  per¬ 
formed  between  the  harv.eft  of  one  year  and  the.  feed-time 
of  the  next.  Fallowing  is  alfo,  upon  the  whole,. the  leait 
expenfive  method  by  which  the  fertility  of  land  greatly 
exhaulted  can  be  reftored,  and  the  only  one  that  can  be 
adopted  with  a  certainty  of  fuccefs  for  the' removal  of 
every  obitacle  to  the  introduction  of  more  perfeCt  agri¬ 
culture.  Manure  operates  more  powerfully  when  applied 
to  a  field  that  has  been  properly  fummer-fallowed,  than 
when  laid  on  oiie  that  has  been  long  under  an  improper 
courfe  of  cropping.  The  returns,  after  fallowing,  will 
be  to  a  certainty  greater;  and,  therefore,. although  the  ac¬ 
tual  expence  of  a  fummer-fallow  is  considerable,  yet  the 
crop  that  fucceeds  is  fo  much  greater  as  to  counterba¬ 
lance  that  expence,-  while  thofe  that  follow,,  if.  properly 
adapted  to  the  foil,  will  yield  the  farmer  a  proper  com- 
penfation  for  his  extra  trouble  and  expence.. 

For  land  already  in  cultivation,  the  great  ufes  of  fallow 
are,  to  preferve  it  in  a  ftate  of  fine  tilth,  to  clean  it  of 
weeds,  and,  by  turning  it  up  to  the  air,  to  caufe  a  more 
perfeCt  putrefaction  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  matters 
it  may  contain.  This  lalt  effeCt  is  fo  clearly  afeertained, 
that  the  land  which  has  been  repeatedly  dunged  has  been 
found  to  yield  a  much  better  crop,  in  confequence  of  a 
fallow  without  dung,  than  from  a  complete  coat  of  dung 
without  a  fallow;  and  this  too,  after  the  productive  power 
of  the  land  had  been  much  exhaulted  by  cropping.  But 
for  land  that  is  to  be  reclaimed  from  a  natural  ftate,  or 
from  a  rude  and  imperfeCt  ftate  of  cultivation,  a  fallow 
is  always  indifpenfably  neceffary  for  various  reafons,  and 
particularly  thofe  of  affording  a  convenient  opportunity 
to  level  the  inequalities,  and  to  lay  the  land  in  the  molt 
proper  form  for  future  cultivation. 

The  intelligent  authors  of  the  “Agricultural  Survey 
of  the  County  of  Northumberland, M  ftate  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  making  fummer-fallows  on  all  kinds  of  foils,  once 
in  three  or  four  years,  was  general  throughout  that  county 
till  the  introduction  of  turnips;  in  a  few  years  the  fal¬ 
lows  of  the  dry-lands  -were  covered  with  this  valuable 
plant.  On  fuch  other  foiis  as  were  found  improper  for 
this  root,  the  fummer-fallows  (till  prevail,  with  an  almoft 
univerial  opinion  that  it  is  abfolutely  necellary  to  the 
fertility  of  the  land  ;  yet  there  are  fome  few,  they  fay, 
who  dare  to  doubt  this  long-eltablilhed  doCtrine,  and 
prefume  to  think  that  fallowing  might  be  difpenfed  with 
in  many  fituations,  by  cultivating  leguminous  crops,  drilled 
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at  wide  intervals,  to  admit  being  ploughed  or  horfe-hoed 
between;  to  which,  if  proper  hand-hoeings  be  added,  the 
land  will  be  as  well  prepared  for  wheat  as  if  it  had  been 
a  complete  fummer-fallow;  This  is  not,  they  fay,  ad¬ 
vanced  cn  {peculation  or  theory ;  instances  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  where  no  fallows  have  been  made  on  fields  of 
ftrong  loam  for  twelve  years,  yet  they  are  as  clear  of  couch- 
grafs,  or  other  pernicious  weeds,  as  any  fields  in  the  dif- 
trict  that  have  been  under  fummer-fallow  two  or  three 
times  in  the  fame  period.  They  think,  neverthelefs,  that, 
previous  to  the  adoption  of  this  fyltem,  the  land  had  been 
previoufly  cleared  of  couch-grafs  by  a  complete  fummer- 
fallowing. 

In  rel'peCt  to  the  manner  of  performing  the  procefs  or 
Operation  of  fallowing,  it  fliould  always,  like  mod  other 
proceffes  in  hulbandry,  be  conducted  with  a  due  attention 
to  the  circumftances  and  qualities  of  the  foil,  as  more 
pulverization  or  breaking  down  will  evidently  be  required 
where  the  land  approaches  to  the  nature  of  a  perfeCt  clay, 
than  where  it  has  more  of  the  loamy  quality;  and,  where 
tile  retention  of  moifture  is  confiderable,  more  regard 
will  be  neceflary  to  the  deftruCtion  of  weeds,  than  where 
there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  drynels.  In  mod  cafes 
where  the  practice  of  fummer-fallowing  is  thought  necef- 
fary  to  be  performed,  the  moll  general  method  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  is,  for  the  land  to  be  firft  ploughed  up  in  the 
autumn,  a  fecond  time  after  the  barley  feed-feafon  is 
finiihed,  and  two  or  three  times,  or  oftener,  afterwards, 
as  circumftances  may  render  neceflary  ;  the  ground  being 
well  broken  and  reduced  by  means  of  harrowing  in  the 
intervals  of  the  different  ploughings.  But  it  lias  been 
obferved,  that  in  many  diftriCts  feldom  more  than  three 
ploughings  are  given  to  lands  in  a  courfe  of  fummer-fal¬ 
low  ;  one  in  autumn,  or  early  in  the  fpring ;  another  during 
the  fummer  ;  and  afterwards  the  feed-furrow.  This  pre¬ 
paration  appears,  however,  it  is  further  contended,  ex¬ 
tremely  defective  j  as  in  an  ordinary  feafon  it  is  fcarcely 
poflible  that  with  fo  few  ploughings  either  the  roots  or 
feed- weeds  can  be  completely  deftroyed;  and,  when  the 
fummer  happens  to  be  wet  or  rainy,  the  lands  under  fuch 
management  muft  certainly  be  in  a  very  bad  ftate  for  re¬ 
ceiving  the  feed-corn.  It  has  likewife  been  long  fince 
judicioufiy  recommended,  both  in  the  preparation  of 
lands  by  winter-fallowing  for  barley-crops,  and  fummer- 
fallowing  for  thofe  of  wheat,  that,  when  it  is  firft  ploughed 
up  after  the  harveft  is  over,  (which  ihould  always  be 
done  as  deep  as  poflible,)  no  time  Ihould  be  loft  in  ren¬ 
dering  the  new-turned-up  foil  fine  and  mellow  by  har¬ 
rowing;  as  repeated  trials  and  attentive  obfervation  have 
fully  Ihown,  that  fuch  lands  as  are  made  fine  before  the 
{harp  froft  and  winter-rains  come  on  receive  a  much 
larger  fhare  of  their  influence  than  any  others  ;  but  that, 
if  the  land  be  left  in  a  rough  ftate,  there  is  leldom  time 
for  the  rains  and  froft  to  penetrate  or  affect  more  than 
merely  the  outfide  of  the  large  clods  or  lumps  that  are 
prefent.  The  outfide  may  thus,  indeed,  be  pulverized, 
or  broken  down  ;  but  the  middle  of  the  lumps,  wherever 
they  are  large,  are  found  nearly  in  the  fame  hard  ftiff 
ftate  as  when  turned  up  by  the  plough.  Hence  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  the  benefit  of  the  air,  winter-rains,  and  frofts,  on 
lands  thus  left,  muft  be  only  partial ;  and  that  of  courfe  the 
harrowing  it  in  the  fpring,  elpecially  when  the  latter  of 
thefe  are  over,  is  too  late  for  its  receiving  the  full  benefits 
which  might  otherwife  have  accrued  from  them,  and  the 
power  of  promoting  vegetation  not  being  nearly  fo  great. 

Therefore,  to  make  winter-fallows  as  fine  as  poflible  in 
autumn,  and  ridge  them  up  in  that  pulverized  ftate,  is 
ailing  molt  agreeably  to  nature ;  the  greateft  poflible 
quantity  of  l'urface  being  thereby  expofed  to  the  atmol- 
phere,  and  the  land  left  in  the  ftate  wherein  the  rains  and 
the  frofts  are  mofteaftly  admiflible;  they  are  conl'equently 
more  capable  of  penetrating  and  enriching  the  whole 
mafs  to  a  much  greater  extent.  By  this  means,  too,  a 
larger  proportion  of  atmolpheric  air  is  involved  and  in- 
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corporated  with  the  mould,  and  of  courfe  a  more  perfeS 
degree  of  aeration  effected.  It  is  contended,  that  it  has 
been  invariably  found,  that  the  froft  penetrates  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  earth,  formed  into  a  large  hard  clod,  only  parti¬ 
ally,  on  account  of  its  bulk  and  hardnefs,  and  that  the 
fame  clod  broken  into  four  parts  would  be  thereby  pene¬ 
trated  four  times  as  much,  or,  in  other  words,  that  four 
times  the  quantity  of  earth  would  be  affeCted,  and  on  a 
thaw  be  pulverized  by  it ;  for  it  is  always  found,  after 
the  breaking  up  of  a  fevere  froft,  tliat  all  the  fmall  clods 
crumble  eafily  into  powder,  while  the  large  ones  are  only 
{lightly  reduced  by  the  crumbling  off  of  a  portion  of 
their  external  furfaces.  It  is  fuggefted,  that  there  can¬ 
not  be  much  doubt  but  that,  by  reducing  fuch  ftiff  ad- 
hefive  foils,  as  require  fallowing  well,  on  their  being  firft 
ploughed  up,  great  advantages  in  the  way  of  pulveriza¬ 
tion  may  be  accomplifhed,  as  in  the  fpring  and  fummer 
months  they  are  apt  to  cake,  and  become  fo  hard  and 
lumpy  as  to  be  wrought  with  difficulty.  But,  in  order 
fully  to  afcertain  the  utility  of  this  method  of  preparing 
fallows,  one  half  of  a  field  of  ten  acres  was  left  as  nearly 
of  an  equal  quality  as  poflible,  in  the  rough  ftate  after 
ploughing  ;  while  the  other  was  made  very  fine,  by  har¬ 
rowing  and  beating  in  pieces  any  large  hard  clods  which 
the  harrows  could  not  reduce.  In  the  following  fpring 
it  was  obferved,  that  that  part  which  had  Been  harrowed 
was  much  finer,  without  any  additional  working,  than  the 
other  could  be  rendered  by  repeated  harrowings.  It  is 
confequently  concluded,  that  upon  mod  forts  of  ftiff 
clayey  foils,  where  fallowing  becomes  neceflary,  the  firft 
ploughings  fhould  be  given,  if  poflible,  before  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  winter  feafon,  and  that  they  fliould 
alfo  be  well  reduced  by  means  of  harrowing,  in  order  to 
promote  the  decay  of  fuch  vegetable  matters  as  may  be 
upon  the  furface  of  the  land,  as  well  as  to  promote  a 
more  complete  ftate  of  pulverization  and  aeration  of  the 
foil  at  the  time.  This  is  often  mod  ufeful'y  performed 
by  gathering  up  the  ridges,  as  in  that  way  the  ground  is 
not  only  laid  more  dry,  but  the  furrows  more  effectually 
opened  for  the  draining  off  of  the  injurious  moifture. 

In  the  fecond  ploughing  in  the  fpring,  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  before  the  crofs-ploughing  is  given,  thele  ridges 
ought  to  be  cloven  or  turned  back  again,  and,  after  lying 
a  fuitable  length  of  time,  be  well  harrowed  down  for  l'e- 
veraf  times,  and  occaiionaliy  rolled,  tliat  fulficient  oppor¬ 
tunity  may  be  given  to  collect  and  remove  every  fort  of 
weed  that  may  be  brought  up  to  the  furface  of  tha 
ground.  After  this  buflnefs  has  been  properly  performed, 
the  land  may  be  again  ridged  up  by  means  of  the  plough, 
by  which  it  is  rendered  lefs  affeCted  by  wetnefs,  and  the 
portions  of  foil  that  had  not  been  touched  in  the  crofs- 
ploughing  ftirred.  In  this  way  a  perfectly  clean  fallow 
may  foon  be  produced  in  molt  cafes.  It  has,  however, 
been  maintained  by  fome  writers  who  have  had  much 
opportunity  of  examining  the  matter,  tliat  ploughing 
only  is  neceflary  ;  the  collecting  the  roots  of  the  weeds 
and  removing  them  being  ulelefs  and  improper.  But  in 
the  lliffer  forts  of  clayey  wet  foils,  where  we  have  con¬ 
ceived  the  fallowing  fyltem  to  be  chiefly  neceflary,  it  is 
almoft  impoflible  to  get -perfectly  clear  of  dift'erent  forts 
of  weeds  in  this  way,  from  the  cloddy  manner  in  which 
fuch  lands  break  up  in  the  operation  of  the  different 
ploughings,  the  earthy  lumps  often  containing  many  that 
are  not  in  the  lealt  degree  injured  in  their  power  of  tak¬ 
ing  root,  by  the  heat  to  which  they  have  been  expofed 
under luch  ploughings  of  the  land. 

In  thele  cafes,  they  can  only  perhaps  be  effectually  era¬ 
dicated  and  deftroyed,  by  the  high  degree  of  pulveriza¬ 
tion  that  may  be  accomplilhed  by  means  of  frequent  har¬ 
rowings  and  rollings  ;  the  w'eeds  being  afterwards  care¬ 
fully  removed  by  the  hand.  In  this  way  there  may  alfo 
frequently  be  a  confiderable  faving  of  expence  by  the 
leffening  of  the  number  of  ploughings.  The  froft  in  the 
winter  months  has  alfo,  as  has  been  feen,  a  much  more 
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powerful  afHon  where  fuch  reduftions  in  the  clods  of  fuch 
foils  have  1)6611  effected.  In  fuch  foils  there  can  feldom 
be  any  danger  of  their  being  made  too  fine  by  operations 
of  this  nature,  as  the  feed-furrow,  when  given  ftifficient'ly 
deep,  conftantly  leaves  the  land  lumpy  and  irregular 
enough  for  the  purpofes  of  covering  the  grain,  and  pro¬ 
testing  the  young  plants  during  the  feverity  of  the  win¬ 
ter  feafon.  The  benefits  of  affording  as  high  a  degree  of 
pulverization  or  finerrcfs  as  poflible  to  the  land  in  the 
management  of  this  procefs#  has  been  fully  Ill  own  by  the 
refults  of  many  well-condufted  experiments.  The  pro¬ 
duce  of  a  field  of  barley  and  broad  clover,  one-half  of 
which  had  been  prepared  in  the  mod  perfeft  mode  of  fal¬ 
lowing,  and  the  other  half  in  the  Common  method,  on 
being  harvefted  and  kept  feparate,  was  in  the  following 
proportions  :  that  which  had  been  conduced  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  way  only  affording  twenty-four  bulhels  to  the  acre, 
while  the  former  yielded  thirty-one,  and  the  grain  confi- 
derably  better  in  quality. 

There  was  alfo  an  equal  fuperiority  in  the  clover-crop 
the  fucceeding  year  ;  fhat  on  the  molt  perfectly- prepared 
part  being  heavier  by  nearly  half  a  ton  on  the  acre.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  cannot  have  efcaped  obfervation,  that 
in  large  fields  of  wheat,  where,  from  accident  or  other 
caufes,  forne  portions  of  them  have  received  more  fre¬ 
quent  ploughings  than  others,  in  thefe  parts  the  crops 
generally  appear,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  more  perfeft 
and  promifing  than  on  the  other  parts. 

There  is  another  mode  of  performing  this  procefs,  which 
has  lately  been  praftifed  in  fome  places,  which  is  to  plough 
the  land  over  firft  with  a  deep,  broad,  clean  furrow,  in  a 
dry  feafon  in  the  autumnal  months,  leaving  it  in  this 
Hate  till  the  early  fpring,  when,  immediately  after  the  feed 
period,  it  fhould  be  harrowed  down  as  fine  as  it  can  be 
made,  clearing  off  all  the  couch  and  other  refufe  matters 
at  the  fame  time,  and  confirming  them  by  fire.  Then 
ploughing  the  land  in  exaftly  the  fame  direction  back 
again,  breaking  the  root-weeds  as  little  as  poffible  ;  after 
which  letting  it  be  well  harrowed  over  again  in  the  length¬ 
ways  of  the  ridges,  as  eroding  them  would  be  injurious  ; 
collecting  and  burning  the  whole  of  the  refufe  materials 
as  before.  In  this  lool’ened  condition  of  the  foil,  a  pow¬ 
erful  fcarifier  is  to  be  immediately  paffed  in  the  crofs  di¬ 
rection  of  the  ridges  and  furrows  to  the  full  depth  of  the 
plough,  by  which  means  the  roots  of  the  couch  and  other 
weeds  will  in  a  great  meafure  be  drawn  out  at  length, 
without  being  much  broken,  and  the  lumpy  parts  be 
brought  to  the  furface  to  be  reduced  by  the  adtion  of  the 
harrows  afterwards.  When  not  fufficiently  broken  down 
and  cleared  by  thefe  operations,  the  fcarifier  and  harrows 
muff  be  "again  had  recourfe  to  as  before;  and,  when  the 
root-weeds  have  been  colledled  and  burnt,  any  clods  that 
may  remain  on  the  furface  may  be  fully  reduced  by  roll¬ 
ing,  and  afterwards  another  harrowing. 

In  this  way  it  is  found  that  in  the  fouleft  land  a  per¬ 
fectly  clean  fallow  may  be  made.  In  the  execution  of 
the  bufinefs,  however,  much  depends  upon  the  work  be¬ 
ing  performed  when  the  land  is  in  a  proper  dry  condi¬ 
tion,  as  when  wet  it  cannot  be  done  to  advantage.  The 
harrowing  fhould  be  fo  managed  as  to  have  the  refufe 
weedy  matters  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  not  to  prevent  the 
whole  of  the  land  from  being  operated  upon,  and  as  well 
as  the  fcarifying  be  executed  as  foon  as  poffible  after  it  is 
left  light  by  the  fecond  ploughing.  The  fcarifier,  though 
an  excellent  implement  for  this  purpofe,  cannot  indeed 
perform  its  work  properly,  except  when  the  foil  is  in  this 
loofe  ftate  of  mould.  Where  this  implement  is  to  be 
ufed,  there  fhould  never  be  any  crofs  ploughing  made,  as 
that  renders  it  incapable  of  performing  its  work  in  the 
molt  effeftual  manner.  And  where  the  land  is  inclined 
to  the  retention  of  moifture,  it  fhould  be  well  drained  to 
prevent  the  ffagnation  of  water  upon  it,  as  it  would 
thereby  be  greatly  injured  during  the  winter  feafon.  By 
this  method  of  preparing  a  fallow,  the  foil  is  reduced 
into  a  fine  ftate  of  mould,  and  rendered  perfeftly  free 
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from  weeds,  without  having  its  parts  fo  much  expofed  to 
the  influence  of  the  atmofphere  as  to  rob  it  of  any  portion 
of  its  fertility. 

In  Effex,  and  many  other  diftrhfds  where  the  foils  are 
ftiff  and  heavy,  it  is  ufual  to  plough  the  fallow-lands  over 
a  great  number  of  times,  frequently  even  eight  or  ten,  in 
different  dire-flions,  in  order  that  they  may  he  rendered, 
perfectly  clean  and  mellow.  In  fome  cafes  the  firft  plough¬ 
ing  is  given  deep  before  Chriftmas,  then  two  clean  crofs- 
ploughings  early  in  the  fpring ;  after  this  the  land  is 
ploughed  up  into  ridges  of  different  breadths,  according 
to  circumftances,  then  fplit  out  again,  and  laltly  ploughed 
back  for  the  feed-furrow ;  different  harrowings  being 
praClifed  in  the  times  between  the  leveral  ploughings. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  though  the  advantages  that 
have  been  ftated  to  arile  from  the  perfect  pulverization, 
aeration,  and  cleannefs,  occafioned  by  fummer- fallowing 
in  thole  foils  where  it  has  been  found  to  be  occafionally 
requifite,  can  feldom  be  fo  fully  obtained  by  other  me¬ 
thods  of  cultivation  ;  yet  as  that  method  is  conftantly  at¬ 
tended  with  a  heavy  expence  to  the  farmer,  and  as  many 
of  the  benefits  that  are  produced  by  it  may  be  effected 
by  the  repeated  partial  fallowings  that  muff  occur  in'  the 
hoe-culture  of  different  forts  of  crops,  it  fhould  be  con¬ 
ftantly  the  aim  of  the  farmer,  where  the  climate  will  ad¬ 
mit  of  it,  to  leffen  the  neceftity  of  fummer-fallowing  even 
on  the  wet  clayey  as  well  as  the  light  kinds  of  foil,  by* 
the  judicious  interpofition  of  fuch  forts  of  clofe,  thick, 
green  crops,  as  can  be  grown  and  cultivated  on  them  un¬ 
der  the  hoe-fyftem.  This  is  Hill  more  neceflary,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  lofs  that  muff  be  fuftained  from  the  land  of¬ 
ten  remaining  fuch  a  great  length  of  time  totally  unpro- 
duiffive  where  the  fallowing  procefs  is  going  on.  It  can¬ 
not,  indeed,  be  difputed,  but  that  the  practice  of  fum- 
mer-fallowing  may  be  greatly  lefiened  in  many  dillrifts, 
by  the  proper  fubftituting  of  gre^n  fallows,  or  what  are 
termed  fallow-crops,  fuch  as  beans,  peafe,  cabbages,  tares, 
and  rape,  for  the  heavier  forts  of  land  ;  and  buck-wheat, 
potatoes,  and  turnips,  for  fuch  as  are  of  the  lighter  kind. 
It  is  likewife  maintained  as  a  fail,  that,  where  large  and 
luxuriant  crops  of  thefe  preparatory  kinds  are  grown, 
thofe  by  which  they  are  fiicceeded  the  following  feafon 
are  for  the  moft  part  ftill  larger,  fo  that  the  lands  are 
more  improved  by  large  crops  than  by  fuch  as  are  poor. 
This  amelioration  or  increafe  off  fertility  has  been  attri¬ 
buted  to  different  caufes ;  as  the  prevention  of  evapora¬ 
tion  from  the  foil  by  the  fhade  produced  by  fuch  large 
crops  ;  the  putrefaction  of  the  various  vegetable  matters, 
which  may  be  more  abundant  after  fuch  large  crops, 
taking  place  more  completely  and  more  effectually  under 
fuch  circumftances  ;  and  laltly,  to  the  repeated  pulveriza¬ 
tion  and  aeration  that  are  produced  by  the  different  hoe- 
ings  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  advantages  may  be  derived 
in  each  of  tbele  ways,  as  well  as  from  the  carbonic  acid 
or  fixed  air  that  is  afforded  by  the  (haded  leaves  of  the 
plants  being  depofited  upon,  or  united  with,  the  foil. 
That  the  melioration  in  fuch  cafes  muff  depend  on  cattles 
of  this  kind  there  can  be  little  doubt,  as  much  of  the  nu¬ 
tritious  properties  of  the  land  mult  obvioufly  have  been 
confumed  during  the  growth  of  fuch  crops,  which  mult 
have  been  again  reftored  to  it  by  fome  luch  procefles. 
But  in  whatever  manner  this  eft’eCt  may  be  produced,  as 
it  is  conftantly  found  that  land  is  in  a  better  condition, 
and  when  turned  up  in  a  more  friable  and  mellow  ftate, 
after  fuch  crops  as  are  large,  than  thofe  that  are  poor  and 
light ;  it  is  of  courfe  evident,  that  if  ground  can  be 
covered  with  fmothering  crops  of  the  fallow  kind,  or, 
thofe' that  will  admit  of  frequent  pulverization  by  means 
of  the  plough  or  hoe,  fo  as  to  keep  it  clean  and  free  front 
the  growth  of  weeds,  it  may  be  more  beneficial  to  the- 
farmer,  not  only  for  the  fake  of  the  immediate  crop',  but 
alfo  on  account  of  the  increafe  of  manure  produced  by 
fuch  means,  and  the  advantageous  condition  of  the  land 
for  the  reception  of  fuch  crops  as  may  be  afterwards  culr 
tivated  upon  it. 
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In  thele  different  views,  as  well  as  thofe  that  have  been 
already  mentioned,,  the  introduction  of  green-crops  of  fome 
lort  or  other  lliould  probably  be  more  frequently  attempt¬ 
ed  on  a!''  defcriptions  of  foils  ;  and  it  would  feem  probable, 
that  on  rue  ft  iff  and  heavy  kinds  of  land,  from  its  having 
been  found,  that  in  many  well -cultivated  diftrifts,  by  the 
growing  of  proper  leguminous  crops  in  drills  or  rows,  fo 
as  to  admit  of  the  ground  between  them  being  frequently 
fcirred,  either  by  means  of  the  plough  or  the  hoe,  fuch 
kinds  of  land,  after  they  have  been  once  well  cleaned  by 
a  ftimmer-fallow,  may  be  kept  perfectly  clean  and  in 
fuitable  tilth  for  the  production  of  good  grain-crops; 
they  may  be  much  more  generally  had  recourfe  to  than 
has  commonly  been  the  cafe  ;  but  on  fuch  forts  of  land 
great  attention  is  neceffary  to  introduce  fuch  kinds  of 
green-crops  as  are  adapted  to  them,  and  that  as  little  in¬ 
jury  as  pofiible  be  done  by  the  treading  of  animals  in  the 
feeding  them  upon,  or  taking  them  from,  the  ground. 
But  as  neither  the  full  effefts  of  pulverization  or  aeration, 
nor  the  complete  deflruftion  of  weeds,  can  in  fome  cafes 
be  fo  perfectly  obtained  by  the  cultivation  of  fallow-crops 
as  by  the  making  of  fummer-fallows,  it  will  be  advanta¬ 
geous  to  the  farmer  to  have  recourfe  to  them  occafionally 
with  -thefe  intentions,  on  the  heavy  and  more  wet  forts 
of  land,  as  well  as  thofe  that  have  been  injured  by  over¬ 
cropping,  as  is  too  frequently  the  cafe  in  particular  diftrifts. 

•  Yet,  though  fallowing  may  be  ufeful  and  neceffary  in 
altering  the  textures  of  particular  kinds  or  qualities  of 
foils,  there  are  numerous  facts  that  fhow,  in  the  molt 
clear  and  fatisfaftory  manner,  that  great  injury  and  dif¬ 
ad  vantage  are  often  the  refult  of  exposing  land  in  its 
naked  ftate  too  much  to  the  action  of  light  and  heat,  as  hap¬ 
pens  in  the  fallow-procefs,  and  which  can  only  be  avoided 
by  having  recourfe  to  fheltering-crops  of  the  green  kind. 
Befuies  this,  fallows  are  too  apt  to  be  neglefted  after 
they  are  made,  and  allowed  to  lie  too  long  without  being 
crofs-cut  or  the  ridges  turned  hack,  whereby  numberlefs 
rank  weeds  get  f re fli  hold  of  the  ground,  and  rob  it  of  its 
molt  valuable  properties.  Never  allow  this  to  happen  ; 
but  follow  up  every  winter  and  fummer  fallow  with  dili¬ 
gence  and  regularity  ;  and,  when  the  foil  is  brought  into  a 
complete  Hate  of  mellownefs  and  pulverization,  then  the 
fagacious  farmer  will  decide  upon  the  fucceffion  of  crops 
he  means  to  adapt  to  it,  not  only  front  the  nature  of  the 
grain  itfelf,  hut  from  the  ftrength  and  quality  of  the 
land  he  is  about  to  fow.  It  has  been  juftly  obferved,  that 
the  proper  cropping  of  arable  land  is  a  matter  of  the  ut- 
niolt  importance  to  the  interefts  of  the  farmer,  as  upon  it 
in  a  great  meafure  mull  depend  the  profits  and  advan¬ 
tages  which  he  is  to  derive  from  his  labour  and  indultry. 
Indeed  it  is  the  molt  prominent  feature  in  good  farming, 
by  which  the  produce  of  the  loil  may  be  increafed  in  a 
threefold  proportion.  Mr.  Young,  in  his  valuable  Ca¬ 
lendar  of  Hulbandry,  conceives  it  to  be  the  molt  impor¬ 
tant  fubjeft  that-  has  been  treated  of  by  the  modern  wri¬ 
ters  of  hulbandry,  and  that  on  which  they  have  thrown 
far  more  light  than  upon  any  other  circumftance  in  agri¬ 
culture.  It  is  a  very  lingular  and  remarkable  circum- 
itance,  he  fays,  that  before  the  reign  of  his  prefent  ma- 
jefty,  notwithftanding  the  multitude  of  books  on  agricul- 
1  ure,  there  is  not  one  author  who  had  any  tolerable 
*  ideas  upon  this  fubjeft,  or  even  annexed  to  it  any  im¬ 
portance.  They  recite,  he  obfeves,  courfes  good,  bad, 
and  execrable,  in  the  fame  tone,  as  matters  not  open  to 
praife  or  cenlure,  and  unconnefted  with  any  principles 
that  could  throw  light  bn  the  arrangement  of  field-crops. 
But  that,  when  once  the  idea  was  properly  ftarted,  its  im¬ 
portance  prefently  became  obvious,  fo  that  thirty  years 
have  carried  to  great  perfeftion  the  precepts  which  prac¬ 
tice', has  afforded  in  this  branch  of  rural  economy.  And 
it  is  very  remarkable,  that,  wherever  either  very  good _ or 
very  bad  hulbandry  is  found  on  arable  land,  it  is  leen  to 
refult  more  from  the  1  right  or  wrong  arrangement  of  the 
crops,  than  from  any  other  circumftance.  Hence  no  dii- 
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trifil  can  be  well  cultivated  under  bad  rotations,  while  ft 
is  extremely  rare  to  fee  any  badly  managed  under  good  ones.. 

It  may  be  obfer/ed  farther  that,  in  the  arrangement  of 
this  bufmels,  as  different  forts  of  crops  not  only  require 
different  kinds  and  proportions  of  nutritious  materials  to 
be  drawn  from  the  earth  for  their  increafe  and  growth, 
but  alfo  different  lituations  and  conditions  of  foil, "it  mult 
be  necefi  -.ry  to  adapt  them  as  much  as  polfible  to  the  pe¬ 
culiar  qualities  of  the  foil,  as  well  as  the  ftate  of  the  land, 
and  the  nature  of  the  climate,  in  which  it  is  placed  ;  and 
as  on  the  fame  principles  fome  forts  of  crops  may  exhauft 
the  foils  on  which  they  grow  in  much  lefs  proportions 
than  others,  which  is  well  known  to  be  the  cafe  with 
many  kinds  e  what  are  termed  ^raire-crops,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  thofe  of  the  white  or  corn  kind  ;  it  will  be  re- 
quifite  to  alternate  or  interpofe  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
that  the  ground  may  fuftaia  the  leaft  pofiible  injury  in 
that  ay. 

In  the  trials  of  Mr.  Secretary  Young,  in  refpeft  to  the 
effefts  of  different  forts  of  crops  on  land,  which  appear 
to  have  been  condufted  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  ac¬ 
curacy  and  attention,  on  a  foil  of  the  fandy  ioam  kind, 
incumbent  on  a  wet  clay  marl  bottom,  rendered  dry  by 
means  of  previous  hollow  draining,  and  of  the  annual 
value  of  about  fifteen  fhillings  the  acre,  broken  up  from 
the  ftate  of  grafs  under  which  it  had  been  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  and  ploughed  into  ridges  in  contrary  ai- 
reftions  each  fucceeding  year,  no  manure  being  applied 
except  on  particular  lands  or  ridges  in  the  fourth  ;  though 
two  or  three  white  crops  in  fucceffion  were  found  to  ex¬ 
hauft  in  a  high  degree,  potatoes  had  a  ftill  greater  eft’eft 
in  the  fame  way,  much  more  than  barley  in  molt  cafes, 
and  in  fome  courfes  even  more  than  wheat.  Thefe  expe¬ 
riments  are  fully  recorded  in  the  twenty-third  volume  of 
the  Annals  of  Agriculture;  and  concifely  below. 

It  is  alfo  obvious  that  the  rel’ults  are  equally  curious 
and  interelling,  as  they  not  only  demonftrate  the  advan¬ 
tages  that  may  arife  from  the  alternation  of  different  forts 
of  crops  in  different  ways,  but  the  effefts  of  various  rota¬ 
tions,  both  good  and  bad,  upon  the  foil,  and  produce  de¬ 
rived  from  it.  They  would,  however,  it  is  obferved, 
have  been  more  fatisfaftory,  if  the  nature  of  the  land  had 
admitted  the  turnip  and  cabbage  crops  to  have  been  con- 
fumed  upon  the  ground,  as  no  certain  conclufions  can. 
probably  be  drawn  where  this  is  not  the  cafe;  for,  though 
a  proportionate  quantity  of  manure  may  be  afterwards  re¬ 
turned  to  the  land,  its  application  in  that  way  does  not 
feem  to  afford  fuch  beneficial  effefts  as  when  gradually 
incorporated  with  the  foil  duringffhe  time  the  animals 
are  feeding  on  it,  upon  fuch  luxuriant  vegetable  fub- 
ftances.  Befides,  the  effefts  of  the  urine  and  perfpiration, 
which  are  known  to  be  of  confiderable  utility  in  amelio¬ 
rating  the  earth,  are  wholly  loft.  It  is  further  luggefted 
by  this  able  writer,  that  tares,  clover,  and  other  graffes 
of  the  artificial  kinds,  fhould  likewife  have  been  intro¬ 
duced,  as  by  fuch  kinds  of  crops  the  courfes  would  not 
only  have  been  more  varied,  but  the  effefts  of  different 
combinations  more  fully  fit  own. 

And  the  able  experimenter  further  remarks,  that  all  the 
work  of  tillage  was  performed  by  the  common  implements 
of  the  farm,  and  that  the  crops  in  the  whole  of  the  thirty- 
fix  courfes  were  reaped  and  threfned  direftly,  diftinft  from 
each  other,  to  obviate  the  danger  of  mixing  and  errors,, 
and  that  they  are  minuted  accurately  to  lave  the  trouble 
of  calculation.  In  the  valuation,  all  the  ftraw  is  rated  at 
ios.  an  acre,  and  the  crops  are  likewife  eftimated,  that  the 
fluctuations  of  price  may  not  affeft  the  general  conclu¬ 
fions;  the  turnips  at  4s.  a-ton  carted  off,  cabbages  at  5s. 
wheat  5s.  a-buthel,  barley  2s.  6d.  oats  2s.  3d.  beans  3s.  pota¬ 
toes  6d.  any  other  value  may  however  be  put  upon  them,, 
according  to  circumftances.  It  is  likewife  to  be  obferved, 
that,  in  order  to  aft’ord  a  full  and  complete  view  of  the 
effefts  of  different  cottrfes  of  crops,  it  would  be  neceflary 
to  compare  them  011  foils  of  different  qualities,  and  which  - 
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vary  much  in  refpei5t  to  their  nature,  climate,  litu- 
ation,  and  other  circumftances.  But,  even  as  they  Itand 
below,  the  fugacious  farmer  may  draw  many  ufeful  deduc¬ 
tions  from  them.  Course  I. 

Courje.  Produce.  Value.  £.  s.  d. 

i.  Beans  3  qrs.  1  bufliel  -  450 


2.  Turnips 

8  tons  6  cwt.  1 

13 

O 

3.  Wheat 

a  qrs.  5  bulhels  -  5 

15 

O 

4.  Potatoes 

234  bulhels  -  -  5 

17 

O 

5.  Beans 

3  qrs.  -  -  4 

2 

O 

6.  Wheat 

3  qrs.  3  bulhels  -  7 

5 

O 

28 

17 

O 

Per  annum  4 

Course  II. 

l6 

2 

1.  Beans 

3  qrs.  1  peck  4 

2 

9 

2.  Cabbages 

6f  tons  -  x 

12 

6 

3.  Wheat 

2  qrs.  5  bulhels  -  5 

15 

O 

4.  Cabbages 

7  tons  -  -  1 

15 

O* 

5.  Beans 

3  qrs.  7  bulhels  -  5 

8 

O 

6.  Wheat 

3  qrs.  3  bulhels  -  -  7 

5 

O 

25 

13 

3 

Per  annum  4 

Course  III. 

5 

61 

1.  Beans 

3  qrs.  1  bulhel,  1  peck  4 

5 

9 

2.  Potatoes 

150  bulhels  3 

IS 

O 

3.  Wheat 

2  qrs.  2{  bulhels  -  5 

6 

4.  Cabbages 

5s  tons  -  -  1 

7 

6 

5.  Beans 

3  qrs.  5  bulhels  -  4 

17 

O 

6.  Wheat 

3  qrs.  1  bulhel  -  6 

IS 

O 

26 

2 

9 

Per  annum  4 

7 

if 

Upon  thefe  courfes  it  is  remarked,  that  their  effects 
lead  to  different  conclufions  :  in  the  firlt  courfe,  in  which 
there  are  four  green  fallow-crops,  to  two  of  the  white  or 
grain  kind,  little  advantage  is  fliown  except  in  the  leav¬ 
ing  of  the  land  in  fine  tilth,  and  perfectly  clean.  Pota¬ 
toes  appear  to  exhault ;  and  the  experimenter  fuggefts,  that 
eftimating  thirty  tons  of  yard-compoft,  the  proportion 
employed  at  any  imaginable  rate,  the  courfe  cannot  be 
advifeable;  the  lofs  on  the  potatoe-crop  would  not,  he 
thinks,  be  lefs  than  five  pounds,  nor  would  the  turnips 
pay  fo  as  to  leave  a  profit  equal  to  the  expences  of  newly- 
broken-up  lands  for  the  firlt  fix  years. 

He  however  ftates  the  fecond  as  a  more  profitable  courfe, 
from  the  great  charge  of  the  potatoes  not  being  incurred  ; 
and  it  Ihows  that,  though  cabbages  cannot  be  grown  to 
any  great  advantage  on  fuch  foils  without  manure,  they 
may  be  of  much  utility  by  the  pulverization  and  clean- 
nefs  which  they  afford.  Thegoodnefs  of  the  grain-crops, 
evinces  that  they  exhauft  but  little,  and  that  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  have  few  white  crops  in  rotations.  And 
the  third,  he  confiders  as  explaining  the  neceff.ty  of  ma¬ 
nuring  for  potatoes  on  all  foils  except  fuch  as  are  rich 
and  dry.  With  only  two  white  crops  in  fix  years,  the 
land  feems  rather,  it  is  obferved,  to  improve,  notwit-h- 
ftanding  the  potatoe-crop.  The  goodnefs  of  the  lalt  crop 
of  wheat,  in  companion  with  the  firlt,  proves,  he  fays, 
the  fupeviority  of  cabbage  and  bean-crops,  over  thofe  of 
beans  and  potatoes,  in  cleaning  and  rendering  the  ground 
fine  and  fit  for  the  growth  of  wheat-crops,  .in  a  perfeft 
manner.  Course  IV. 


1.  Beans- 

3  qrs.  if  bufnel 

4 

5 

9 

2.  Beans 

4  qrs.  2  bufnels 
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O 

3..  Wheat 
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7 
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4.  Cabbages 

( >i  tons 

-  I 

12 
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5.  Beans 
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5 
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6.  Wheat 
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6 

15 

O 

28 
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Course  V. 
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S. 
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x.  Beans 

3  qrs.  2  bulhels 
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4 

8 
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2.  Barley 

3  qrs.  1  peck 

- 

3 

IO 

7 
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5.  Beans 
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5 

O 

22 
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O 
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Course  VI. 

1.  Beans 

3  qrs.  1  bulhel,  if 

peck 
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2.  Wheat 

2  qrs.  7  bulhels 
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6 
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O 

3.  Wheat 
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- 

4 

O 

O 

4.  Wheat 

2  qrs. 

- 

5 

2 

6 

5.  Beans 

1  qr.  7  bulhels 

- 

2, 

15 

O 

6.  Wheat 

1  qr.  4  bulhels 

- 

3 

IO 

O 

25 

1  5 

I  I 

Per  annum 

4 

6 

O 

The  experimenter  obferves,  that  the  refult  of  thefe  courfes 
(hows,  in  the  firlt,  the  utility  of  repeated  bean-crops  in 
cleaning  land  ;  and,  when  combined  with  cabbages,  in 
preferving  the  fertility-  of  fuch  as  is  newly-broken-up. 
When  compared  with  the  firlt  courfe,  which  ends  in  the 
fame  way,  its  advantages  alfo  appear,  he  thinks,  great  in 
other  rel'pe&s.  By  the  two  lad,  the  difadvantages  attend¬ 
ing  fucceffive  crops  of  corn  are  particularly  brought  for¬ 
ward.  And  it  is  well  remarked,  that  they  alfo  fnow  that 
any  fort  of  corn-crops  will  fucceed,  to  a  certain  extent, 
on  lands  recently  broken  up  from  the  ftafe  of  old  grafs  or 
fward  ;  and  that,  for  the  firlt  two  or  three  years,  they  may 
afford  a  produce  proportionate  to  the  fort  of  crop  that  is 
fown  or  cultivated  on  them.  But  that  the  three  laft  years, 
on  being  compared  with  the  three  firft,  the  whole  Itill  in 
corn,  the  produft  was  in  the  ratio  of  gl.  14s.  5b.  to  14I. 

1 8s.  7d.  or  a  decreafe  of  more  than  5I.  while,  in  the 
preceding  courfes,  with  better  rotations,  the  products  have 
fomewhat  increafed.  The  difference  is  therefore  enor¬ 
mous.  The  decline  in  the  barley,  and  even  the  wheat- 
crops,  notwithltanding  the  intervention  of  beans  in  the 
latter  cafe,  is  very  great.  Befides,  they  leave  the  land  in 
a  bad  condition,  being  in  the  fourth  and  lixth  years  fuch 
a  bed  of  weeds  as  could  not  be  half  deltroyed  by  the  hoe¬ 
ing  of  the  beans  i  in  thele  inltances  the  land  not  being; 
left  worth  eleven  lfi filings  an  acre,  w'hile  in  lome  of  the 
preceding  it  wras  left  of  the  value  of  fixteen.  Thefe,  he 
well  remarks,  are  the  prejudicial  effects  of  adopting  bad 
courfes  of  cropping,  from  the  eircumltances  of  old  grals- 
lands  being  capable  of  affording  a  good  produce  for  a 
time.  The  fame  conlequences  may  likewife,  he  thinks, 
take  place,  even  upon  foils  of  a  much  better  quality,  by 
fuch  methods  of  cropping.  It  is  evident,  that  they  fhould 
therefore  be  avoided  as  much  as  poflibie,  on  all  defcrip- 
tions  of  foil,  by  the  correct  farmer.  The  laft  of  thefe 
courfes  not  only  exhibits  the  badnefs  of  the  practice  of 
taking  fucceffive  grain-crops,  but  that  beans,  by  the  aid 
of  the  hoeing-culture,  cannot  afford  a  produce,  even  on 
newly-broken-up  land,  that  will  fufficiently  repay  the. 
great  trouble  and  expence  of  the  farmer. 
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t.  Beans 

а.  Cabbages 

3.  Beans 

4.  Cabbages 

5.  Beans 

б.  Wheat 


Course  VIII. 

3  qrs.  1  bufhel 
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Course  XII. 
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1.  Beans 

3  qrs. 

4  a 
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6  2 
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9 
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Course  IX. 


1.  Beans 

3  qrs. 

4 

2 

0 

2.  Potatoes 

147  bufhels 

3 

13 

0 

3.  Beans 

4  qrs. 

5 

6 

0 

4.  Cabbages 

61  tons 

I 

12 

6 

5.  Beans 

4  qrs.  2  bufhels 

5 

15 

O 

6.  Wheat 

3  qrs.  5  bufhels 

7 

15 

O 

2836 
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On  thefe  courfes  it  is  noticed,  that  the  produce  of  the 
firft  of  them,  though  there  is  only  one  grain-crop  in  the 
fix  years,  is  fo  conTiderable,  as  to  prove  the  difadvantage 
of  exhaufting  courfes,  efpecially  as  the  circumftances  un¬ 
der  which  they  are  put  in  are  l'uppofed  to  be  unfavour¬ 
able,  on  account  of  the  land,  after  turnips  and  potatoes, 
from  the  repeated  tillage  which  is  required  for  Inch  crops, 
being  left  in  too  light  and  porous  a  ftate  for  the  growth 
of  beans.  It  has  the  advantage,  however,  of  leaving  the 
land  perfectly  clean,  and  in  a  fertile  condition.  It  like- 
wife  proves,  in  the  opinion  of  the  experimenter,  that  great 
attention  may  be  had  to  the  keeping  of  land  clean  and  in 
heart,  by  gentle  modes  of  cropping,  without  the  danger 
of  immediate  injury  being  fuftained  by  it.  And  it  is 
further  fuppofed,  that,  if  beans  or  wheat  had  been  the 
crop  of  the  fourth  year  upon  the  manure,  in  place  of  the 
potatoes,  the  profit  on  the  whole  would  have  been  more, 
without  the  ground  being  left  in  a  lefs  fertile  condition. 
In  regard  to  the  two  lall  courfes,  they  fhow,  from  there 
being  but  one  grain -crop  in  fix  years,  that  though  cab¬ 
bages,  by  being  removed  from  the  land,  exhauft,  three 
crops  of  beans  are  fufficient  to  preferve  the  land  fora  good 
wheat-crop,  befides  leaving  it  in  good  heart.  They  are, 
confequently,  profitable  courfes,  and  fuch  as  are  fuited  to 
the  obtaining  of  perfeft  cleannefs  of  culture.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  courfe,  the  profit  is  however  lefs,  from  the  circum- 


fiance  of  potatoes  being  had  recourfe  to  as  a  crop 

Course  X. 
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2.  Beans 
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5 
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3.  Beans 
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6 

4 

O 

4.  Cabbages 

8-t-  tons 

2 

2 

6 

g.  Beans 

4  qrs. 

5 

6 

O 

6.  Wheat 
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8 

IS 

O 

3i 

1  5 

6 
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5 

5 
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Course  XI. 

s.  Beans 

3  qrs.  7  pecks  - 

4 

2 

9 

2.  Barley 

4  qrs.  7  bufliels 

5 

7 

6 

3.  Beans 

4  qrs. 

5 

6 

O 

4.  Barley 

5  qrs.  4  bufliels 

7 

O 

O 

3.  Beans 

4  qrs.  1  bufhel 

5 

9 

O 

6.  Wheat 

3  qrs.  1  bufhel 

6 

15 

O 

34 

O 

3 

Per  annum  5  13  4 


The  experimenter  on  thefe  courfes  fuggefts,  that  it  is 
evident,  from  the  firft,  that  fucceflive  crops  of  beans  have 
a  confiderable  ameliorating  property,  as  both  the  cab¬ 
bages  and  beans  after  them  were  very.  good.  Their  ef¬ 
fects  in  preferving  the  fertility  arifing  front  the  old  turf 
is  likewife  obvious,  as  well  as  that  of  keeping  the  land 
perfectly  free  from  weeds,  at  the  fame  time  that  a  good 
profit  is  afforded.  It  alfo  affords  a  ftrong  proof  of  the 
advantage  of  a  careful  method  of  cropping  newly-broken- 
up  lands.  Such  courfes  fhould,  confequently,  be  more 
frequently  employed  on  all  thofe  ftiff  and  retentive  de- 
fcriptions  o>  land  on  which  beans  can  be  grown,  both 
with  the  view  of  immediate  profit,  and  the  benefits  that 
may  enlue  from  the  land  being  kept  clear  and  free  from 
noxious  weeds.  In  refpecl  to  the  feccnd,it  affords,  in  his 
opinion,  an  example  of  a  good’  and  correct  mode  of  prac¬ 
tice,  without  much  exhauftion  5  though,  if  compared 
with  the  preceding  courfe,  there  appears  to  be  a  flight 
degree  of  deterioration  from  the  wheat,  in  that  being  a 
quarter  more.  It  may,  however,  be  adopted  as  a  very 
profitable  courfe.  The  laftof  thefe  courfes  is  well  known 
to  be  a  very  profitable  one  on  all  the  richer  forts  of  heavy 
foils  ;  and  it  is  here  fhown,  he  thinks,  to  anfvver  well  on 
fuch  as  are  of  an  inferior  quality,  even  without  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  manure.  The  power  of  bean-crops,  in  pre¬ 
ferving  the  fertility  of  lands  newly  broken  up  from  fward, 
is  likewife  here  evinced  by  the  fixth  crop,  though  inferior 
to  others.  This  courfe  fhould  not,  however,  in  general, 
be  attempted,  except  on  the  richeft  fort  of  heavy-foiled 
kinds  of  land. 

Course  XIII. 
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3  tons 
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1  2 
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3.  Oats 
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Course  XIV. 
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2.  Cabbages 
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IO 
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IO 
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26 
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14 
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2.  Potatoes 
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I 
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2 

0 
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4 

17 
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26 
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Tt  is  remarked  on  thefe  courfes,  that,  the  fir  ft  exhibits 
the  utility  of  repeated  turnip-crops  in  the  preparation  of 
this  kind  of  foil  for  grain-crops  ;  the  produce  of  the  oats, 
from  the  pulverization  they  effe&ed,  being  very  great.  It  is 
added,  that  oats  are  moftly  fown  on  newly-broken-up 
lands,  but  never  with  much  fuccefs  on  fuch  as  are  wet. 
The  exhauftion  of  the  foil  in  this  courfe  feejns  not  to  have 
been  great,  though  the  oats  were  followed  by  potatoes, 
which  are  known  to  exhauft,  as  the  fucceeding  bean  and 
wheat  crops  were  both  good,  but  more  efpecially  the  lat¬ 
ter.  It  is  obvious,  however,  he  fays,  that  as  turnips  and 
cabbages  cannot  be  produced  to  advantage  on  fuch  cold, 
wet,  lolls,  without  much  manure  ;  that  fuch  rotations  mult 
be  the  rnoll  beneficial  and  proper  on  the  drier  forts  of 
land,  where  fucli  crops  can  be  grown  and  fed  on  the 
grounds  by  live  ftotk.  And  he  adds,  that  the  grofs  pro¬ 
duct  in  the  fecond  courfe  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
firft,  as  the  potatoes,  affording  fix  guineas,  left  no  profit. 
The  largenefs  of  the  produce  of  oats  feeriis  to  fhow  the 
beneficial  effects  of  cabbage-crops  in  preparing  the  foil. 
The  inferiority  of  the  wheat-crop,  when  compared  with 
that  in  the  firft  of  thefe  courfes,  is  fuppofed  to  depend  on 
\he  want  of  manure.  Notvtithftanding  there  are  two  crops 
of  cabbages  and  one  of  turnips  in  this  courfe,  it  appears 
to  be  profitable.  It  would  feem,  however,  to  be  belt  fuit- 
ed  to  the  more  dry  kinds  of  foil.  He  ltares  farther,  that, 
in  comparing  the  third  courfe  with  the  two  that  precede 
it,  the  exhaufting  properties  of  potatoes  are  evidently 
much  greater  than  thofe  of  either  turnips  or  cabbages, 
from  the  inferiority  of  the  oat-crop  that  followed  them. 
And  it  is  fuggefted,  that  wherever  potatoes  enter  with  a 
fnaall  produce,  expences  more  than  abfor'o  the  value. 
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On  thefe  courfes  it  is  fhown,  that  the  refult  of  the  firft 
difplays  the  advantage  of  beans  over  potatoes  in  refpeft 
to  profit.  In  the  fecond,  the  land  being  left  foul  and  in 
a  bad  condition,  (hows  by  the  lightnefs  of  the  wheat-crop, 
when  compared  with  thole  in  other  courfes,  that  great  de¬ 
terioration  had  been  produced  by  it.  The  laft  courfe  ex¬ 
hibits  a  ftill  worfe  practice,  and  that  the  land  is  left  in  a 
more  exhautted  and  foul  fituation  by  three  wheat-crops. 
Such  courfes  can  therefore  never  be  had  recourfe  to  with 
either  the  view  of  profit,  or  that  of  keeping  the  land  in 
proper  condition  in  refpeift  to  clean  riels. 

Vol.  X.  No.  682. 
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On  thefe  courfes  it  is  ftated,  that  the  deteriorating  ef¬ 
fects  of  potatoe-crops  are  fully  demonftrated.  With  ma¬ 
nure  in  the  proportion  already  explained  in  the  fourth 
courfe,  the  beans  which  fucceeded  were,  lie  fays,  •  a  very 
poor  produce,  and  the  wheat,  though  the  only  white  crop 
in  fix  years,  a  miferable  produce  in  a  very  good  year.  He 
adds,  that  in  the  fourth  courfe,  where  there  were  two 
crops  of  wheat,  with  three  of  beans,  the  concluding  wheat- 
crop  afforded  three  quarters  one  bufliel,  without  any  ma¬ 
nure,  a  difference  that  is  highly  ftriking.  And  that  in 
the  eighth,  three  crops  of  beans,  and  two  crops  of  cab¬ 
bages,  were  followed  with  very  good  wheat,  though  cab¬ 
bages  removed  from  the  ground  exhauft ;  but  in  thefe 
courfes,  there  are  fcarcely  any  except  fucceffive  .wheat- 
crops,  that  exhauft  the  land  fo  greatly  as  potatoe-crops 
are  found  to  do.  With  refpeft  to  the  fecond  courfe,  it 
difplays  little  el fe,  he  thinks,,  but  a  continued  lofs ;  and 
the  third  affords  a  proof  of  the  loweft  decreafe  of  produce 
that  can  be  fuppofed  oil  newly-broken-up  land ;  befides, 
tlje  foil  is  left  fo  foul  and  exliaufted,  that  the  whole  of  its 
fertility  from  improvement,  and  the  decay  of  the  old  turf, 
appears  removed,  it  makes  ftrong'ly,  he  thinks,  againft 
potatoes,  which  can  probably  only  be  introduced  with  ad¬ 
vantage  as  a  cleaning-crop,  and  where  manure  is  readily' 
procured,  and  in  great  abundance. 

Course  XXII. 


1 .  Potatoes 

100  bufliels  -  1  - 

2 

IO 

O 

2.  Beans 

3  qrs. 

4 

2 

O 

3.  Potatoes 

142  bufhels 

3 

I  I 

O 

4.  Barley 

5  tons  -  -  - 

I 

5 

O 

5.  Beans 

a  qrs.  3  bufliels 

3 

IO 

O 

6.  Wheat 

2  qrs.  1  bufhel 

4 

is 

O 

19 

13 

O 

Per  annum 

Course  XXIII. 

3 

5 

6 

1.  Potatoes 

xoi  bufliels 

2, 

IO 

6 

a.  Barley 

4  qrs.  7  bufliels 

s 

7 

6 

3.  Potatoes 

127  bufliels 

3 

3 

6 

4.  Barley 

3  qrs.  2  bufliels 

3 

15 

O 

5.  Beans  » 

2  qrs.  7  bufhels  - 

3 

!9 

O 

6.  Wheat 

2  qrs.  s  bulhels 

5 

15 

O 

H 

TO 

6 

Per  annum 

4 

I 

9 

6  U 
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Course  XXIV. 

£. 

5. 

d. 

Course  XXIX. 

/. 

d. 

I. 

Potatoes 

100  bufltels 

z 

JO 

O 

1.  Potatoes 

100  bufltels 

2 

10 

O 

2. 

Wheat 

2  qrs.  1  bufltel 

4 

15 

0 

2.  Barley 

4  qrs.  7-i-  bufltels  - 

5 

8 

9 

3- 

Potatoes 

104  bufhels 

2 

I  2 

0 

3.  Cabbages 

4  tons  - 

I 

O 

O 

4- 

Wheat 

2  qrs.  - 

4 

10 

O 

4.  Barley 

4  qrs.  1  bufhel  - 

4 

12 

6 

J- 

Beans 

2  qrs.  2  bufltels 

3 

4 

O 

5.  Beans 

3  qrs. 

4 

2 

O 

6. 

Wheat 

1  qr.  6  bufltels  - 

4 

O 

O 

6.  Wheat 

2  qrs.  6  bufltels 

6 

O 

O 

21 

I  I 

O 

23 

13 

3 

Per  annum 

3 

I  I 

IO 

Per  annum 

3 

18 

IQ 

The  experimenter  remarks,  that -the  firft  of  thefe  courfes 
fhows  the  exhaufting  effects  of  potatoes  in  a  ftill  more 
evident  manner  ;  but  the  effefts’.of  the  beans  are  fonte- 
what  different  than  in  the  other  cafes  noticed  above.  It 
is  fuppofed  evident  from  the  fecond,  that  barley  fucceeds 
better  after  potatoes  than  wheat ;  while  the  inferiority  of 
the.  fecond  crop  proves  that  the  preparation  they  afford  is 
not  perfeftly  fuitable,  and  that  the  wheat  that  fucceeds 
is  affefted  by  their  deteriorating  property.  The  third 
courfe  not  only  confirms  the  different  refults  that  have 
been  hated,  but  affords,  byra  companion  with  the  twelfth, 
proofs  of  the  utility  of  having  beans  and  wheat  in  alter- 


nate  courfes. 

Course  XXV. 

1.  Potatoes 

98  bufltels 

2 

9 

O 

2.  Turnips 

4  tons 

■  0 

1 6 

O 

3.  Cabbages 

5  4  tons 

I 

7 

6 

4.  Potatoes 

270  bufhels 

6 

IS 

O 

5.  Beans 

2  qrs.  2  bufhels 

3 

4 

O 

6.  Wheat 

2  qrs.  2  bufhels 

5 

O 

O 

!9 

I  I 

6 

Per  annum 

3 

S 

3 

Course  XXVI. 

1.  Potatoes 

101  bufhels 

2 

IO 

6 

2.  Cabbages 

6  tons 

I 

IO 

O 

3.  Cabbages 

5-t  tons 

I 

7 

6 

4.  Cabbages 

3  tons  ... 

0 

15 

O 

5.  Beans 

2  qrs.  6  bufhels 

3 

l6 

O 

6.  Wheat 

2  qrs.  2  bulheis 

5 

O 

O 

14 

1 9 

O 

Per  annum 

2 

9 

IO 

Course  XXVII. 

1.  Potatoes 

too  bufhels 

2 

IO 

0 

2.  Potatoes 

1 1 5  bufltels 

2 

17 

6 

3.  Cabbages 

3T  tons 

O 

17 

6 

4.  Cabbages 

3-1  tons 

O 

17 

6 

5.  Beans 

2  qrs.  2  bufltels 

3 

4 

O 

6.  Wheat 

2  qrs.  - 

4 

IO 

O 

14 

16 

6 

Per  annum 

2 

9 

5 

It  is  remarked,  that  in  the  firft  of  thefe  courfes,  though 
the  potatoes  of  the  fourth  crop  were  manured  for  as 
above,  the  poornefs  of  the  wheat-crop,  which  was  the  only 
one  of  the  grain  kind  in  fix  years,  fhows  the  exhaufting 
effects  of  cabbage  and  turnip  crops,  when  removed  from 
the  ground  in  combination  with  potatoes,  to  be  confider- 
ablc  ;  and  from  the  fecond  it  is  evident,  that  cabbages, 
when  not  confirmed  upon  the  land,  are  To  prejudicial  as 
not  to  permit  the  ameliorating  powers  of  beans  to  fecure  a 
favourable  crop  of  wheat.  Neither  this  nor  the  preceding 
courfe  is  therefore  profitable.  The  lalt  is  ftated  to  be  a  courfe 
of  nothing  but  Iofs,  and  which  fhows,  in  addition,  the  ex¬ 
haufting  effects  of  potatoes  and  cabbages  to  be  great,  when 
the  cabbages  are  carried  off  the  ground  to  be  confumed  in 
other  fituations.  Course  XXVIII. 

i.  Potatoes  96  bufltels  -  -  280 

3  qrs.  -J  peck  -  -  4  2  4 

6-?,-  tons  -  -  1  12  6 


Beans 

Cabbages 

Cabbages 

Beans 

Wheat 


4  tons 
2  qrs.  2 
a  qrs.  3 


bufltels 
bulhels  - 


17  11  10 
Fer  annum  218  7 


Course  XXX. 

1.  Potatoes  99  btifhels  -  -  296 

2.  Wheat  2  qrs.  7  bufhels  -  -650 

3.  Cabbages  4^-  tons  -  -  126 

4.  Wheat  3  qrs.  6  bufhels  i|-  peck  816 

5.  Beans  2  qrs.  6  bufhels  -  316  0 

6.  Wheat  2  quarters  -  -  4  10  o 


2646 
Per  annum  475 

The  experimenter  obferves,  that  the  courfes  in  which 
potatoes  and  cabbages,  not  confumed  on  the  land,  enter 
in  any  confiderable  degree,  all  prove  the  fame  thing,  that,, 
under  particular  circumftances,  they  are  both  prejudicial 
in  exhaufting  the  land;  and  that  the  two  latter  courfes, 
when  compared  with  thofie  of  eleven  and  twelve,  difplay 
the  advantages  of  beans  over  potatoes  and  cabbages  in  a 
manner  that  is  extremely  obvious,  and  highly  in  their  fa¬ 
vour. 

Course  XXXI. 


1.  Potatoes 

100  bufhels 

2  10 

O 

2.  Turnips 

4  tons  -  -  - 

016 

O 

3.  Turnips 

5  tons 

1  0 

O 

4.  Potatoes 

288  bufltels 

7  4 

O 

5.  Beans 

3  qrs. 

4  2 

O 

6.  Wheat 

2  qrs.  7  bufhels 

6  5 

O 

2117  o 

Per  annum  3  12  10 


Course  XXXII. 


1.  Potatoes 

100  bufltels  ... 

2 

IO 

6 

2.  Cabbages 

5  tons 

I 

5 

O 

3.  Turnips 

4  tons 

O 

l6 

O 

4.  Cabbages 

4  tons 

I 

0 

O 

5.  Beans 

3  qrs. 

4 

2 

O 

6.  Wheat 

2  qrs.  6  bufhels 

6 

O 

O 

*5 

13 

6 

Per  annum 

2 

12 

3 

Course  XXXIII. 

1.  Potatoes 

100  bufltels 

2 

10 

O 

2.  Potatoes 

112  bufhels 

2 

l6 

Q 

3.  Turnips 

4  tons  -  - 

0 

l6 

O 

4.  Cabbages 

4-i-  tons 

I 

2 

6 

5.  Beans 

2  qrs.  5  bufltels 

3 

13 

0 

6.  Wheat 

1  qr.  3  bufhels 

5 

5 

0 

l6 

2 

6 

Per  annum 

2 

13 

9 

Here  it  is  fhown,  that  the  profit  of  thefe  courfes  is  too 
trifling  to  recommend  them  ;  and  the  products  of  the  fifth 
and  iixth  years’  crops  are  fuppofed  to  be  lefs  than  they 
ought  to  be,  from  the  circumltance  of  manure  being  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  fourth,  and  there  being  only  one  grain-crop 
in  the  courfe;  fo  that  potatoes,  even  when  manured  for, 
leave  the  foil  in  no  very  advantageous  fttuation  for  the 
growth  of  wheat,  though  affifted  by  the  cleaning  and  im¬ 
proving  qualities  of  bean-crops.  And  that  the  fecond  and 
third  courfes  are  equally  decifive  in  fhowing  the  exhauft¬ 
ing  effects  both  of  potatoe  and  cabbage  crops,  when  not 
confumed  on  the  land,  as  well  as  that  they  are  courfe9 
that  fliould  feldom  be  employed,  where  they  cannot  be 
manured  for,  and  be  fed  off  by  live  flock. 


Course 
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Course  XXXIV.  £.  s.  d. 

i  Potatoes  98  buthels  -  -290 

а.  Beans  3  qrs.  1  peck  -  -  4  a  9 

3.  Turnips  4  tons  -  -  <3  16  o 

4.  Cabbages  5!  tons  -  -176 

5.  Beans  3  qrs.  -  -  440 

б.  Wheat  a  qrs.  6  bufliels  -  600 


Per  annum 

iS  17 

3  7 

3 

10 

x.  Potatoes 

Course  XXXV. 

100  bufliels  -  •<- 

2  10 

0 

a.  Barley 

4  qrs.  6  bufliels  3  pecks 

5  6 

10 

3.  Turnips 

4  tons 

0  1 6 

0 

4.  Barley 

4  qrs. 

4  10 

0 

5.  Beans 

3  qrs. 

4 -  2 

0 

6.  Wheat 

3  qrs- 

6  10 

0 

Per  annum 

3  3  14 

3  19 

10 

1 

1.  Potatoes 

Course  XXXVI. 

100  bufliels 

2  IO 

0 

2.  Wheat 

2  qrs.  6  bufliels 

6  0 

0 

3.  Turnips 

4  tons 

016 

0 

4.  Wheat 

2  qrs.  7  bufliels  z-i  pecks 

6  8 

0 

5.  Beans 

2  qrs.  6  bufliels 

3  16 

0 

6.  Wheat 

2  qrs,  6  bufliels 

6  0 

0 

25  10 

0 

Per  annum 

4  5 

0 

On  thefe  three  courfes  it  is  obferved,  that  the  firff 
(hows  Hill  more  fully  the  effects  of  potatoes  and  cabbages. 
The  fecond  alfo  fhows,  that  while  the  turf  of  newly- 
broke-up  grounds  is  in  a  Hate  of  decay,  fpring-corn  fuc- 
ceeds  well  after  potatoe-crops.  It  likewife  proves  that 
three  grain-crops  may  be  grown  in  fix  years,  without  the 
ioil  being  greatly  exhauffed,  where  proper  care  and  at¬ 
tention  is  paid  to  the  nature  of  the  crops  that  are  inter- 
poled  between  them.  Thus,  from  the  numerous  faffs  and 
obfervations  which  have  been  Hated  above,  we  may  be 
enabled  to  comprehend  more  clearly  the  nature  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  modern  fyffem  of  cropping  land,  or  the  art 
of  properly  regulating  the  courfes  of  crops  5  by  which, 
long  experience  has  now  fatisfaftorily  demonftrated,  that 
ground  may  be  preferved  in  a  tolerable  Hate  of  heart 
with  a  confiderably  lefs  fupply  of  manure  than  under 
other  circumllances. 

It  has  been  Hated  by  a  late  writer,  in  his  “  SyHern  of 
Practical  Hufbandry,”  that  the  injurious  confequences  of 
cropping  land  with  grain,  and  other  kinds  of  crops,  which 
exhaufi  it  in  a  high  degree,  may  probably  be  prevented 
in  the  bed  manner  on  the  more  Hiff  and  retentive  forts  of 
land,  whether  of  the  clayey  or  loamy  kinds,  by  the  in- 
terpofing  of  bean  and  clover  or  tare-crops  between  them  ; 
as  the  experiments  detailed  above  have  lliown  the  former 
to  poffefs  the  power  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  iuch 
foils,  and  the  latter  feems  not  lefs  calculated  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  as  it  is  known  to  grow  well  on  thefe  forts  of 
land  ;  and  on  thofe  of  a  more  light  and  dry  quality,  whe¬ 
ther  landy,  or  of  a  gravelly  nature,  the  intermixing  of 
turnip,  pea,  and  other  crops  of  the  fame  fort  with  thofe 
of  corn  may  be  equally  fuccel'sful.  In  many  cafes,  efpe- 
cially  on  the  more  heavy  kinds  of  foil,  it  may  be  highly 
beneficial  to  take  two  green  crops  for  one  of  grain. 
This,  it  is  remarked,  is  a  practice  that  the  refults  of  the 
trials,  juH  detailed,  place  in  an  advantageous  point  of 
view,  and  which  has  extended  it  fell  over  a  confiderable 
tra6t  of  country,  with  great  fuccefs. 

Various  rules  have  been  laid  down  by  writers  on  huf¬ 
bandry  for  regulating  and  proportioning  the  different 
forts  of  crops  to  different  kinds  off  foil.  In  the  “  Agri¬ 
cultural  Survey  of  the  County  of  Middlefex,”  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  advifed  as  the  moff  fuitable  under  the  different 
circumllances  and  cafes  of  foils  :  viz.  For  the  bef.  forts 
of  land,  alternate  green  and  white  crops.  For  thole  of  a 
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full  medium  quality,  three  green  crops  for  two  of  the  grain 
or  white  kind.  For  ordinary  land,  two  of  the  green  for 
one  of  the  corn  kind.  And,  for  the  worff  or  moff  ex¬ 
hauffed,  as  downs  and  fheep-walks,  three  green  crops  for 
one  of  the  white  or  grain  kind.  Thefe  may  be  arranged 
as  belovr  to  a  Hill  greater  number  of  green  crops. 

Course.  I.  Alternate  Green  and  White  Crops. — 1.  Tur¬ 
nips.  2.  Barley.  3.  Clover.  4.  Wheat. 

Course  II.  Two  Green  Crops  to  one  of  Grain. — 1.  Corn, 
or  peafe.  2.  Clover,  or  beans.  3.  Peafe,  or  corn. 

Course  III.  Three  Green  Crops  to  one  of  Grain. — 1.  Corn, 
a.  Clover.  3.  Tares,  or  peafe.  4.  Turnips,  or  beans. 
Which  affords  four  crops  in  three  years. 

Course  IV.  Four  Green  Crops  to  one  of  Grain. — 1.  Tares. 

2.  Potatoes,  or  cole,  for  fheep-feed.  3.  Turnips.  4.  Corn. 
5.  Clover.  Which  affords  five  crops  in  four  years. 

Course  V.  Five  Green  Crops  to  one  of  Grain. —  1.  Peafe. 

2.  Beans.  3.  Corn.  4.  Clover.  5.  'Fares.  6.  Turnips. 
Which  affords  fix  crops  in  five  years. 

It  is  fuggelted,  that  by  cropping  in  thefe  ways  and 
proportions,  the  land  may  be  kept  perfectly  clean  from 
weeds,  and  in  a  high  Hate  of  cultivation  ;  and  that  un¬ 
der  fuch  a  i’yffem  it  might  be  continued  in  a  perpetual 
Hate  of  tillage,  with  a  conffant  fucceffion  of  large  pro- 
dufts.  And  that  in  addition,  the  farmer  would  be  more 
certain  of  obtaining  plentiful  returns  tor  his  labour,  ex- 
pence,  and  exertion.  The  variations  of  courfes  which 
are  capable  of  being  made  ufe  of  under  different  Hates 
and  lituatiens  of  land  are  very  numerous,  but  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  generally  allowed  to  be  the  beff. 

I.  On  Jirong  wet  Soil,  where  a  Fallow  is  intended. 


Course. 

Course. 

1.  Fallow, 

or  1.  Fallow. 

2.  Barley, 

2.  Barley. 

3.  Beans, 

3.  Clover. 

4.  Wheat, 

4.  Beans. 

5.  Tares, 

5.  Wheat. 

6.  Barley, 

6.  Cabbages. 

7.  Clover, 

7.  Oats. 

8.  Beans, 

8.  Tares. 

0.  Wheat, 

9.  Barley. 

e  moff  improved  practice  in  thefe  cafes 

the  fallow  be  the  preparation  for  the  firff  corn-crop,  de¬ 
pending  on  fome  kind  ot  green  crop  for  thofe  that  follow, 
without  any  repetition  of  it.  Other  courfes  in  this  cafe 
may  be  'as  below  : — 1.  Fallow.  2.  Barley.  3.  Clover. 
4.  Wheat.  Or  in  cafes  where  manure  is  in  plenty,  it 
may  be  better  thus  : 

1.  Fallow,  or  1.  Cabbage,  beans,  or  peafe. 

2.  Wheat,  2 .  Barley  or  oats. 

3.  Beans,  3-  Clover. 

4.  Barley,  4.  Wheat. 

5.  Clover. 

6.  Wheat. 

Othervvife, 

1.  Cabbage,  or  1.  Beans. 

2.  Oats,  2.  Wheat. 

3.  Beans,  3.  Cabbages, 

4.  Wheat,  4.  Barley. 

5.  Clover. 

6.  Wheat. 

And  in  fome  cafes,  where  the  culture  is  well  executed, 
the  courfe  may  run  in  this  way  : — 1.  Turnips.  2.  Oats, 

3.  Vetches.  4.  Wheat. 

In  converting  lands  of  thefe  kinds  to  the  Hate  of  til¬ 
lage  from  that  of  grafs  or  fward,  by  means  of  paring  and 
burning,  the  proper  courfe  may  be:— 1.  Cole.  2.  Beans. 

3.  Wheat.  4.  Beans.  5., Wheat. 

By  thefe  methods  of  cropping,  with  proper  regard  to 
the  eating  off  green  crops  on  the  ground,  where  it  can  be 
effefled  without  injury  ;  or  to  the  removing  them  to  be 
conlumed  in  the  fold-yards,  or  other  places,  in  order  to 
the  manure  being  afterwards  applied;  the. ground  may 
not  only  be  ameliorated,  by  being  rendered  more  rich 
and  friablt,  but  be  preferved  perfectly  free  from  all  de- 

feriptions 
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fcriptions  of  weeds.  Tn  the  generality  of  the  heavier 
kinds  of  land  of  this  defcription,  when  brought  into  til¬ 
lage  from  the  ftate  of  old  fward,  it  would  feem  that  beans 
would  be  the  molt  fuitable  crop  to  begin  with,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  ufual  practice  has  been  to  have  recourfe  to 
oats  in  fuch  cafes  ;  as,  from  the  gradual  decay  of  the  turfy 
and  gi'afly  materials,  the  ,growth  of  the  beans  may  be 
greatly  promoted,  and  large  crops  thus  produced.  Be¬ 
tides,  the  roots  of  the  bean-plants,  by  their  penetrating 
deeply,  render  the  land  more  mellow,  and  at  the  fame 
time  improve  it,  bringing  it  more  expeditiouily  to  the  pro¬ 
per  ftate  for  wheat.  Where,  however,  the  quality  of  the 
land  is  more  light  and  mellow,  peafe  are  introduced  with 
greater  benefit  as  a  fir  ft  crop  after  breaking  up.  How¬ 
ever,  in  very  old  fward,  from  worms,  grubs,  and  flugs, 
being  often  prevalent  in  them,  great  injury  may  be  fuf- 
tained  by  the  firft  crops  from  thefe  caufes  ;  coniequently 
the  proce'fs  of  paring  and  burning  iliould  be  adopted,  or 
the  ufe  of  the  trench-plough,  that  thefe  and  the  graffy 
material  may  be  got  quit  of  as  much  as  poftible.  And 
in  this  view  it  has  likewife  been  adviled,  as  of  much  ad¬ 
vantage,  to  have  fuch  lands  kept  as  clofely  fed  down  as 
poftible  before  the  time  of  breaking  them  up  ;  as  by  fuch 
a  pradice  lefs  ova  may  be  deposited  by  the  fly,  and  con¬ 
iequently  fewer  of  fuch  injurious  animals  generated.  But 
in  all  fuch  cafes,  beans  are  coniiderably  lefs  liable  to  buf¬ 
fer  injury  in  this  way  than  peafe. 

II.  On  Soils  of  the  found  Loamy  Kinds,  where  Fallows  are  ex¬ 
cluded. 


Course.  Course. 

1.  Turnips,  or  i.  Turnips. 

2.  Barley,  2.  Ruta  baga. 

3.  Clover,  3.  Barley. 

4.  Wheat,  4.  Clover. 

5.  Cabbages,  5.  Beans. 

l  6.  Oats,  6.  Wheat. 

7.  Tares,  7-  Beans. 

81  Barley,  8.  Wheat. 

9.  Beans. 

10.  Wheat. 

On  thefe  courfes  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  foil  muft 
be  in  a  high  ftate  of  fertility  to  fupport  the  frequent  re¬ 
currence  of  thefe  exhaufting  grain-crops  ;  and  that  more 
green-crops  will  frequently  be  required. 

III.  On  the  rich  Kinds  of  fandy  Soils.~i.  T urnips.  a.  Bar¬ 
ley.  3.  Carrots.  4.  Barley.  5.  Clover.  6.  Wheat. 

It  would  appear  to  be  the  prkdice  of  the  belt  arable 
diftrifts,  on  thefe  two  laft  forts  of  foils,  to  have  recourfe 
to  turnips  as  a  preparation  for  barley,  and  clover  that  for 
wheat,  in  this  way  : — 1.  Turnips.  2.  Barley.  3.  Clover. 
4..  Wheat. 

But  in  this  courfe  it  may  fometimes  be  proper  to  fub- 
ftitute  oats  in  the  place  of  the  barley,  as  well  as  tares, 
chicory,  or  fome  other  kind  of  artificial  grafs-feed,  in  the 
room  of  the  clover.  In  bringing  lands  of  thefe  kinds 
into  a  ftate  of  tillage  from  that  of  grafs  or  fward,  where 
the  practice  of  paring  and  burning  is  employed,  the  pro¬ 
per  courfe  may  be  this: — 3'  Turnips.  2.  Barley.  3.  Clo¬ 
ver.  4.  Wheat.  5.  Turnips.  6.  Barley.  7.  Clover.  8.  Wheat. 
9.  Turnips.  10.  Barley,  with  feeds. 

But,  where  the  land  is  only  to  be  kept  a  fliort  time  un¬ 
der  the  tillage-fyftem,  a  more  proper  courfe  may  be:  — 
j.  Turnips.  *  2.  Barley.  3.  Clover.  4.  Wheat.  5.  Tur¬ 
nips.  6.  Barley,  with  grafs-fecds. 

In  cafes  where  paring  and  burning  are  not  prafti fed, 
which  is  not  fo  common,  it  may  be  the  belt  plan  to  begin 
tvith  peafe,  or  peafe  dibbled  ;  and  then  go  on  as  above. 
But  in  cafes  of  this  kind,  the  turnip  and  clover  crops  are 
conftantly  to  be  eaten  off,  upon  the  land,  by  flieep,  .or 
fome  other  kind  of  live-ltock.  In  the  more  dry  and  light 
foils,  of  this  defcription,  pea-crops  may  likewife  be  had 
recourfe  to  as  a  firft  crop,  efpecially  the  white  fort  under 
the  dibbling  pratii.ee;  then  going  on  with  the  other  crops 
in  the  above  manner.  In  cafes  where  potatoes' are  begun 


with,  it  will  be  requiflte  to  have  more  of  the  ameliorate 
ing  crops,  in  confequence  of  their  greater  effett  in  ex¬ 
haufting  and  injuring  the  land,  as  has  been  fnovvn  by  the 
experiments  ftated  above. 

In  particular  diftrids,  on  fome  foils,  merely  of  the 
fandy  fort,  it  is  alfo  the  practice  to  make  turnips  the  pre¬ 
paration  for  both  grafs  and  grain  ;  and  experience  has 
lhown  that  there  are  few  of  thefe  foils  fo  light  as  not  to 
afford  fuch  a  crop.  In  cafes  of  this  kind,  the  cou  Ye  is 
ufually  this  :  1.  Turnips.  2.  Barley.  3.  Grafs-feeds.  Here 
the  grafles,  being  railed  in  the  view  of  fheep-feed,  Ihould 
of  courfe  be  fuch  as  will  Hand  for  fome  time,  as  it  is  not 
by  any  means  a  good  method  to  break  up  the  land  again 
too  foon ;  for  the  flocks  fed  upoii  the  turnips  in  the  win¬ 
ter  feafon,  are  not  provided  with  a  due  quantity  of  food 
on  fuch  new  layers  for  their  fummer  fupport. 

In  the  county  of  Suffolk,  as  appears  front  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Report  of  that  diitrid,  on  the  better  kinds  of  fandy 
foils,  the  layers  are  frequently  planted  with  peafe  by  dib¬ 
bling,  to  much  advantage,  after  being  broken-up,  with¬ 
out  being  fed  with  fheep  during  the  fummer  feafon ;  the 
lucceeding  crop  of  wheat  being,  in  fuch  methods,  much 
larger.  The  following  is  confidered.as  an  excellent  courfe 
on  fuch  forts  of  foil : 


1.  Turnips. 

2.  Barley. 

3.  Trefoil  and 

ray-grafs. 

4.  Peafe  dibbled. 

5.  Barley. 


Or,  where  the  foils  f  1.  Pare  and  bum 
are  poor,  or  of  the  i  for  turnips, 
nature  of  heath  or  j  2.  Turnips. 
flieep-walk,to bring  j  3.  Barley,  with 
grals-feeds. 


them  into  cultiva¬ 
tion,  l 

Where  they  are  intended  to  be  kept  in  tillage  longer 
than  this  courfe,  the  turnip,  barley,  and  grafs,  crops,  niay 
be  alternately  had  recourfe  to,  until  the  fifth  or  feventli 
year,  or  even  longer,  where  it  is  fuppofed  neceflary.  And 
here  likewife,  when  potatoes  are  employed  as  "the  firft 
crop  after  breaking-up,  from  their  deteriorating  property 
being  confiderable,  they  muft  be  fucceeded  by  more  nu¬ 
merous  improving  crops,  as  turnips  and  grafles,  as  lhown 
in  the  above  courfes.  In  foils  of  this  nature,  which  are 
of  the  poor,  light,  blowing,  kind,  their  want  of  tenacity 
muft  be  correded  by  the  ufe  of  earthy  fubftances  of  the 
clayey  kind  in  fuitable  proportions,  and  the  confuming 
of  the  crops  upon  the  land  by  Iheep.  But,  where  thele 
means  cannot  be  had  recourfe  to,  the  courfe  given  above 
will  be  found  highly  proper  and  beneficial. 

IV.  On  the  more  dry  Sorts  of  Soils,  as  the  Limefone  or  Calca¬ 
reous  Kinds,  and  thofe  of  the  Gravelly  end  Flinty  Defcriptions.  ' 

Course,  i.  Turnips.  2.  Turnips.  3.  Barley.  4.  Saint- 
foin  for  ten  years  or  more,  then  pared  and  burned  for, 
5.  Turnips.  6.  Barley.  7.  Peafe.  8.  Wheat.  The  dry, 
gravelly,  and  flinty,  ioils,  where  of  the  lighter  defcrip¬ 
tions,  Ihould  be  cropped  in  fuch  a  way  as  that  their  moif- 
ture  may  be  prelerved  in  them  in  the  moft  perfeft  man¬ 
ner,  and  their  fertility  be  impaired  in  the  lealt  poftible 
degree.  In  this  lituation,  two  or  more  of  the  green  fort 
of  crops  for  one  of  grain  may  often  he  proper,  as  in  the 
above  courfes ;  or,  In  the  following  manner  : — j:  Turnips. 
2.  Barley.  3.  Clover.  4.  Wheat.  5.  Turnips;  6.  Bar¬ 
ley,  with  grafs-feeds. 

And  in  many  fituations  and  circumftances  of  fuch 
lands,  peafe,  tares,  and  cole,  may  be  had  recourfe  to  in  the 
courfes  with  great  propriety  and  benefit.  And  where 
flints  are  abundant,  from  having  been  fuppofed  incapable 
of  being  performed  with  facility,  it  has’  been  fuggefted 
that  the  turnips  Ihould  be  flown  thin,  and  a  portion  of 
cole-feed  be  blended  with  them,  by  which  an  abundant 
fupply  of  lheep-food  may  be  afforded.  It  has  been  alfo 
advifed  in  thefe  forts  of  foils,  that  the  corn-crops,  parti¬ 
cularly  thofe  of  the  fpring  kind,  Ihould  be  conftantly 
lbvvn  early,  where  the  land  is  fufiiciently  dry,  that  they 
may  be  fo.  forward  as  to  cover  the  ground  well  before  the 
hot  feafon  lets  in,  and  thereby  prevent  the  injury  that 
muft  be  fti Rained  by  too  much  diflipation  of  their  moif- 
ture.  But  that,  on  the  heavier  forts  of  foils  of  this  na- 
3  ture. 
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Mire,  beans  or  peafe  may  often  be  made  the  preparation 
for  barley,  or  even  occafionally,  for  wheat,  in  this  way  : 
— i.  Beans  or  peafe.  2.  Barley.  3.  Clover.  4.  Wheat. 
And  the  courfe  may  be  further  varied,  by  having  recourfe 
to  tares  and  turnips,  according  as  the  ftate  of  the  land 
may  be  fuitable. 

In  regard  to  the  thinner  description  of  chalky  foils, 
and  fuch  old  down-lands  as  are  become  fo  unprodiiftive 
of  herbage,  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  continued  any 
longer  in  the  ftate  of  Iheep-walk  or  pafture,  it  has  been 
propofed,  as  the  bell  method  of  cropping  them  when 
brought  under  the  plough,  to  make  turnips,  or  fome  other 
luxuriant  green  crop,  which,  while  it  keeps  the  land 
clean,  and  affords  a  large  fupply  of  green  food  for  the 
fupport  of  fheep  or  other  fort  of  live-itock,  is  highly  be¬ 
neficial  by  preferring  the  humidity,  which  in  fuch  forts  of 
land  is  liable  to  be  too  rapidly  carried  off,  the  prepara¬ 
tion  for  corn.  The  courfe  in.  this  view  may  (land  thus  : 
—1.  Turnips.  2.  Barley.  3.  Clover.  4.  Wheat.  Or, 
dn  particular  in ftances,  as  where  feed-weeds  are  apt  to  pre¬ 
vail  in  a  high  .degree,  two  crops  of  turnips  may  be  grown 
before  any  grain-crop  with  much  benefit.  And,  in  cafes 
where  fuch  lands  are  defigned  to  be  kept  for  a  greater 
length  of  time  in  the  ftate  of  tillage,  two  crops  of  turnips 
may  be  again  taken  after  the  wheat,  which  will  leave  the 
land  in  a  perfect  ftate  of  preparation  for  barley  ;  after 
which  faintfoin  may  be  introduced,  as  affording  an  excel¬ 
lent  fheep-pafture  for  a  number  of  years.  But  in  thefe 
cafes  the  turnip  and  clover  crops  muff  always  be  fed  off 
by  fheep,  which  ought  not  to  be  removed  from  the  land 
during  the  whole  of  the  time  the  crops  are  in  cOnfump- 
tion  j  fuch  other  forts  of  food  as  may  be  neceffary’being 
conveyed  to  them  on  the  ground.  In  this  way,  it  is 
imagined,  the  land  will  be  left  in  the  belt  ftate  poffible 
for  the  growth  of  barley,  without  the  great  trouble  and 
exnence  which  muff  otherwife  be  incurred  for  manure. 

In  cafes  where  the  foil  is  fufficiently  friable  and  mel¬ 
low  in  its  nature,  the  method  of  cropping  may  be  in  this 
way:, — 1.  Peafe.  2.  Oats.  3.  Turnips.  4.  Barley,  with 
grafs-feeds.  Or,  where  it  is  int'ended  to  continue  the 
courfe,  it  may  be  done  by  going  on  with  turnips  or  peafe, 
as  before  ;  concluding  the  courfe  with  faintfoin,  as  fup- 
plying  a  .  pafture  for  fheep  for  a  number  of  years.  By 
properly  attending  to  thefe  directions  in  the  courfes  of 
cropping,  and  the  mode,  of  managing  fuch  forts  of  land, 
very  confiderable  improvement'  may  be  made,  both  in 
rendering  them  capable  of  producing  excellent  crops  of 
the  grain  kind,  and  in  affording  a  much  larger  fupply  of 
green  food  for  the  fupport  of  fheep,  and  other  forts  of 
llve-ftock,  than  is  commonly  the  cafe  under  other  modes 
of  cropping  and  confuming  their  produce. 

V.  On  the  Peaty  Kinds  of  Soil,  and  fuck  as  have  been  long 
under  the  Syjlem  of  Grain-crops. 

Course. — 1.  Cole-feed,  or  turnips.  2.  Cole-feed,  or 
turnips.  3.  Oats.  4.  Ruta  baga,  or  Swedifh  turnips. 

5.  Barley.  6.  Graffes.  7.  Graffes.  8.  Graffes.  9.  Grades. 
10.  Potatoes.  11.  Barley.  1 2.  Tares,  or  peafe.  13.  Bar¬ 
ley,  with  grafs-feeds.  In  the  bufinefs  of  cropping  foils  of 
the  peaty,  moory,  and  fenny,  kinds,  it  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  fome  wa  iters,  after  freeing  them  by  fuitable 
draining  from  injurious  moiflure  and  wetnefs,  that  a  dif¬ 
ference  fhould  be  made  according  as  they  are  deep,  or  the 
contrary,  in  the  fuperficial  peaty  covering.  It  is  fug- 
gefted  that,  in  the  former  kind,  the  molt  fuitable  method 
may  be  that  of  making  turnips,  potatoes,  cabbages,  cole, 
or  any  of  fuch  forts  of  crops,  the -plants  of  which  pro¬ 
duce  much  fhade;  and  which,  by  preferving  the  moifture 
in  the  more  fuperficial  parts  of  the  land,  may  promote 
their  decompofition  and  decay,  the  preparation  for  corn  ; 
in  which  intention  the  courfe  may  be  : — 1.  Turnips,  cab¬ 
bages,  or  cole.  2.  Oats.  3.  Turnips,  cabbages, "or  cole. 

4.  Oats.  5.  Clover.  6.  Wheat.  7.  Turnips,  &c.  8.  Oats, 
with  grafs-feeds,  to  remain  fome  years. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  potatoe-crops.  though 
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they  have  been  confidered  objectionable  by  foipe  farmers 
from  their  great  exhaufting  quality  in  this  kind  of  land, 
have  been  fnown  by  experience  to  be  highly  beneficial 
and  proper.  Where  this  fort  of  crop  is  in  ufe,  the  courfe 
maybe: — 1.  Potatoes.  2.  Oats.  3.  Turnips,  cole,  or  cab¬ 
bages.  4.  Turnips,  cole,  or  cabbages.  5.  Oats,  with 
grafs-feeds. 

On  this  defeription  of  foil  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Scotland,  the  ufe  of  potatoes,  as  a  firft  crop,  has  been 
found,  the  author  of  Modern  Agriculture  fays,  by  much 
the  mod  certain  and  beneficial  mode;  the  fucceeding  oat- 
crops  being  not  only  in  moft  cafes  more  certain,  but 
greatly  more  abundant  and  produftive.  But  on  the  thin¬ 
ner  kinds  of  foils  of  thi?  nature,  as  thofe  of  the  moory 
and  fenny  forts,  with  the  fubfoil  of  a  ftilf  and  retentive 
quality,  it  may  be  the  moft  advifeable  to  commence  with 
cole,  making  it  the  preparation  for  corn,  in  this  manner: — 

1.  Cole,  1.  Cole. 

2.  Oats,  2.  Oats. 

3.  Cole,  3.  Beans,  with  dung. 

4.  Oats.  4.  Potatoes. 

5.  Wheat. 

6.  Cole. 

7.  Oats. 

But  in  the  latter  of  thefe  courfes,  in  confequence  of 
potatoes  and  wheat  coming  together,  it  is  probable  they 
may  be  too  much  for  the  land,  as  the  experiments  ftated 
above  have  fliown  them  to  be  highly  exhaufting  crops ;  a 
better  plan  may  be,  therefore,  that  of  fubftituting  beans 
in  the  place  of  the  potatoes,  in  this  manner: — 1.  Cole. 
2.  Oats,  with  manure.  3.  Beans.  4.  Wheat.  5.  Cole. 

6.  Oats.  And  it  is  not  improbable  but  that,  in  fome 
cafes  of  this  nature,  clover-crops  may  be  introduced  as  a 
preparation  for  the  wheat. 

In  thofe  circumftances  where  the  dry  quality  of  fuch 
foils,  and  their  difpofition  to  the  production  of  a  good 
turf  or  fward,  is  lucli  as  to  admit  of  their  being  culti¬ 
vated  under  the  convertible  fyftem,  or  that  of  alternate 
grain  and  grafs,  which  is  often  a  moft  advantageous  me¬ 
thod,  it  will  be  proper,  in  directing  the  courfe  of  crop¬ 
ping,  not  only  to  conlider  the  particular  quality  of  the 
foil,  but  the  growth  of  fuch  forts  of  roots  and  plants,  or 
other  crops,  as  may,  while  they  tend  to  clean,  improve, 
and  prepare,  the  ground  for  the  production  of  crops  of 
grain  and  grafs,  be  the  moft  fuited  to  the  feeding,  rear¬ 
ing,  and  maintaining,  of  thofe  deferiptions  of  live-dock 
which  are  capable  of  affording  the  moft  regular  and  abun¬ 
dant  fupplies  of  human  food,  at  the  different  feal'ons  or 
periods  when  they  are  the  moft  wanted. 

This  is  a  fyftem  which  may  often  be  carried  on  to 
great  advantage  upon  the  loamy,  gravelly,  and  fenny,  as 
well  as  the  thinner  forts  of  peaty,  toils  ;  as,  in  confequence 
of  their  having  a  great  number  of  different  green-crops 
fed  off  upon  the  ground,  a  degree  of  amelioration  and 
improvement  is  effected,  while  they  are  under  the  tillage- 
fyftem,  which  mull  be  highly  beneficial  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  grafs ;  and  by  being  occafionally  laid  down  to 
grafs  for  a  fhort  interval,  and  thickly  ftocked  with  lheep, 
they  muff  become  in  am  excellent  ftate  for  being  again 
brought  under  the  plough.  ^This  is  in  lliort  a  fore  of 
liulbandry  which  has  been  fclfcnd  extremely  beneficial  in 
many  diftriCls.  It  is  praCtifed  with  great  advantage  in 
the  county  of  Northumberland  ;  it  having  been  there 
found  that,  on  the  Tandy  and  dry  light  loamy  foils,  ex¬ 
cellent  grain-crops,  efpecially  oats,  may  be  grown  by  the 
lands  remaining  three  years  under  grafs,  clofely  eaten 
with  fheep,  which  could  never  be  done  while  they  were 
managed  according  to  their  old  method  of  practice. 

Under  this  fyftem  of  management,  on  the  more  wet 
and  Itiff  kinds  of  loam,  where  there  is  confiderable  ferti¬ 
lity,  the  courfe  of  cropping  may  be  as  below,  after  firll 
breaking-up  : — 1.  Beans,  or  oats.  2.  Turnips.  3.  Barley. 
4.  Ciover,  or  winter  tares.  5.  Wheat.  6.  Turnips.  7.  Bar¬ 
ley.  8.  Grafs-feeds  for  three,  four,  or  more,  years. — Or, 
1.  Oats.  a.  Beans.  3.  Wheat.  4.  Fallow,  and  grafs  for  four 
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or  five  years.  On  the  drier  kinds  ofthefe  forts  of  foil,  it  is 
fuppofed  better  to  begin  in  a  fomewhat  dift'erent'way  : — 

i.  Peafe,  or  turnips.  2.  Barley.  3.  Clover.  4.  Wheat. 
5.  Turnips.  6.  Barley,  with  grafs-feeds  for  not  lei's 
than  three  years. — Or,  1.  Oats.  a.  Turnips.  -3.  Barley, 
■with  feeds  to  remain  three  or  four  years.  But  in  cafes 
where  large  fupplies  of  green  food  are  in  demand,  or 
danger  is  apprehended  from  the  wire-worm  grub,  &c.  the 
courfe  may  be  commenced  with  more  propriety  by  tur¬ 
nips  or  cabbages. 

In  Cumberland,  where  different  plans  of  cropping,  in 
this  view,  are  ftated  to  have  been  attempted,  the  courfe 
of, — 1.  Turnips.  2.  Barley.  3.  Clover.  4.  Wheat,  is 
faid  to  have  been  made  ufe  of  till  there  was  an  evident 
falling  off'  in  the  crops,  efpecially  in  thole  of  the  green 
fort;  in  which  eircumffanees  the  only  means  of  reftoring 
the  lands  has  been  found  to  be  that  of  permitting  them 
to  remain,  after  they  liave  been  three  years  under  the 
plough,  the  lame  length  of  time  in  the  Hate  of  grafs ;  it 
being  difcovered  that  by  this  mode  nature  has  time  to 
prepare  a  fufficient  lea  clod,  which,  being  turned  up  for 
the  turnip-fallow,  will  infure  a  vigorous  crop  of  turnips, 
as  it  is  well  known  they  always  flourilh  upon  frefli  land, 
or  where  they  find  the  remains  of  a  lea  clod  to  vegetate  in. 

Where  the  land,  after  fome  time,  is  to  be  reffored  to 
the  condition  of  fward,  and  the  practice  of  horfe-hoeing 
liad  recourfe  to  for  preferving  the  different  crops  in  a 
perfeitly  clean  Hate  ;  and  the  various  green  crops,  as 
turnips,'  peafe,  and  beans,  are  at  the  lame  time  cultivated 
in  double  rows,  on  ridges  of  three  feet  in  breadth,  and 
thofe  of  the  cabbage  kind  in  fingle  rows  on  the  fame, 
ridges  ;  the  courfes  given  below  have  been  Hated  to  an- 
1'vver  well  for  any  length  of  time,  in  all  the  different  kinds 
of  foils. 

On  Clays.  -1.  Turnips  or  cabbages.  2.  Oats.  3.  Beans 
and  clover.  4.  Wheat.  5.  Turnips  or  cabbages.  6.  Oats. 

7.  Beans  and  vetches.  8.  Wheat. 

On  clayey  Loams.- — 1.  Turnips  or  cabbages.  2.  Oats. 

3.  Clover.  4.  Wheat.  5.  Turnips  or  cabbages.  6.  Bar¬ 
ley.  7.  Beans.  8.  Wheat. 

On  rich  or  fandy  Loams. — x.  Turnips  or  potatoes,  or 
beans  or  turnips.  2.  Barley.  3.  Clover,  or  peafe,  or  clo¬ 
ver.  4.  Wheat.  5.  Beans,  or  wheat  for  any  length  of 
time,  or  potatoes.  6.  Barley.  7.  Peafe.  8.  Wheat. 

On  peaty  Earth. — 1.  Turnips.  2.  Barley.  3.  Clover. 

4.  Wheat.  5.  Potatoes.  6.  Barley.  7.  Peafe.  8.  Wheat. 

On  a  chalky  Subfoil.-—  1 .  Turnips.  2.  Barley.  3.  Clo¬ 
ver.  4.  Wheat.  5.  Potatoes.  6.  Barley.  7.  Peafe. 

8.  Wheat.  In  cafes  of  this  kind  it  is  fuggefted  that  ten 
acres  in  each  hundred  Ihould  be  laid  down  with  faintfoin 
for  eight  or  ten  years. 

On  'Gravels. — 1.  Turnips.  2.  Barley.  3.  Clover.  4.  Wheat. 

5.  Potatoes.  6.  Barley.  7.  Peafe. 

On  light  Lands. —  1.  Turnips.  2.  Barley.  3.  Clover  and 
rye-grafs.  4.  Clover  and  rye-grafs.  5.  Clover  and  rye- 
grafs.  6.  Peafe.  8.  Wheat  or  rye.  7.  Wheat. 

It  is  remarked  by  the  fecretary  to  the  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  in  his  excellent  Survey  of  the  County  of  Norfolk, 
that,  in  that  great  corn  diftrift,  the  principles  of  crop¬ 
ping,  which  have  been  conftantly  attended  to  for  a  long 
time,  are  thofe  of  avoiding  the  taking  of  two  corn-crops 
in  fucceffion,  and  of  making  turnips  the  preparation  for 
barley,  and  grafies  that  for  wheat  and  other  forts  of  grain. 
The  courfes  u finally  had  recourfe  to  on  fandy  lands  and 
turnip-loams,  are  the  following: 

1.  Turnips, h  fi.  Turnips. 

2.  Barley,  |  |  2.  Barley. 

3.  Seeds,  (  But,  if  the  feedsj  3.  Vetches. 

4.  Seeds,  f  fail,  change  to  1  4.  T urnips. 

5.  Wheat,  |  j  5.  Barley. 

6.  Turnips,  J  (_6.  Turnips. 

By  which,  in  the  fixth  year,  the  variation  ceafes,  and  it 
comes,  as  in  the  former,  to  turnips  again.  It  is  however 
a  hied,  that  to  this  fyftem  there  are  two  great  objections : 


in  the  fourth  year  the  farmer  has  no  fummer  food  for 
fiieep,  and,  what  is  as  bad,  he  doubles  his  quantity  of  tur¬ 
nips';  he  alfo  lofes  w-heat  in  the  courfe.  To  have  two 
fucceflive  years  of  vetches  appears  to  be  a  better  fyftem, 
and  a  much  lets  interruption,  or  rather  none  at  all.  If 
the  firft  vetches  are  to  be  fed,  grafs-feeds  might  be  fown 
with  them  for  the  fecond  year,  and  this  would  fave  the 
expence  of  feed,  vetches,  and  tillage,  for  that  year. 

Sir  Mordaunt  Martin’s  courfe  is  as  follows  : — 1.  Tur¬ 
nips.  2.  Barley.  3.  Clover.  4.  Wheat.  5.  Potatoes, 
■mangel  wurgel,  or  vetches,  See.  6.  Turnips.  7.  Barley. 
8.  Trefoil  and  ray.  9.  Peafe.  10.  Potatoes,  mangel  wur¬ 
gel,  vetches,  & c.  But  it  is  faid  that  Mr.  Overman,  of 
Burnham,  has  found,  from  many  obfervations,  that  peafe 
do  not  fucceed  well  if  fown  oftener  than  once  in  twelve 
years;  where  he  has  known  them  return  in  fix  or  eio-ht 
years,  they  have  never  done  well.  He  ploughed  up  a 
layer  of  four  3'ears,  and  drilled  wdieat  upon  it,  then 
ploughed  for  w  inter  tares  ;  ploughed  the  ftubble  once  for 
a  lecond  crop  of  wheat ;  a  very  fine  produce,  and  as  clean 
as  a  garden.  Three  crops  of  great  profit,  on  only  three 
ploughings,  and  yet  the  land  kept  perfectly  clean.  Not 
a  little  resulting  from  four  years  iheep  feeding  with  fold¬ 
ing  from  it. 

His  common  courfe  is, — 1.  Turnips.  2.  Barley.  3.  Seeds. 
4.  Ditto.  5.  Ditto.  6.  Wheat.  7.  Turnips.  8.  Bar¬ 
ley.  9.  Seeds.  10.  Ditto.  11.  Peafe.  12.  Wheat.  But 
with  the  variation  of  having  part  of  the  twelfth  under 
peafe  on  the  three  years  layer,  and  alfo  fome  tares.  This 
courfe  is  partly  founded  on  the  experience  of  peafe  not 
doing  well  if  fown  oftener  than  once  in  twelve  years. 

And  by  Mr.  Coke: — 1.  Turnips.  2.  Barley,  drilled  at 
6|  inches.  3.  Seeds.  4.  Ditto.  5..  Wheat,  drilled  at  nine 
inches.  6.  Turnips.  7.  Barley,  drilled  at  6£  inches. 
8.  Seeds.  9.  Ditto.  10.  Peafe,  drilled  at  nine  inches, 
or  tares  at  fix  inches,  n.  Wheat,  drilled  at  nine  inches. 

Mr.  Purdis,  of  Eggmore,  has  a  very  uncommon  varia¬ 
tion  from  the  general  hulbandrv  : — 1.  Turnips.  2.  Bar¬ 
ley.  3.  Seeds.  4.  Ditto.  5.  Tares.  6.  Wheat.  It  is 
faid  that  upon  a  large  part  of  this  fine  farm,  the  former 
courfe  or  rotation  included  a  fummer-fallow,  which  af¬ 
forded  little  food  for  live-ftock ;  tares  now  occupy  the 
place,  and  fupport  great  herds  of  cattle  and  fiieep.  What 
a  noble  fpeftacle,  fays  Mr.  Secretary  Young,  is  this 
farm  :  three  hundred  acres  of  turnips,  three  hundred  of 
barley,  fix  hundred  of  feeds,  three  hundred  of  tares,  and 
three  hundred  of  wheat;  1800  acres  arable,  the  crops 
luxuriant,  much  the  greater  part  of  the  farm  very  clean  3 
all  of  it  except  the  layers,  on  which,  however,  are  fome 
thirties,  too  difficult  to  extirpate. 

Mr.  Thurtell,  near  Yarmouth,  prefers  the  four-lliift, 
returning  to  turnips  always  after  the  wheat;  for  he  thinks 
that  nothing  is  fo  bad  as  taking  a  fifth  crop.  But  at 
Caiftor  in  Fleg,  the  land  excellent,  they  follow  the  five- 
fhift  of  Eaft  Norfolk;  that  is  : — 1.  Turnips.  2.  Barley. 
3.  Clover.  4.  Wheat.  5.  Barley.  With  two  variations : 
viz.  1.  Cole-feed,  inftead  of  turnips  and  barley.  2.  Ditto. 
3.  Wheat.  4.  Barley,  but  not  a  great  crop,  and  then 
turnips  again.  The  othei;  Variation  is  to  fubftitute  peafe 
inftead  of  clover,  followed  by  wheat ;  and  then,  in  the 
four-lhift,  to  come  again  to  turnips.  But  a  remarkable 
circumftance  in  the  rotation  of  crops  here  is,  that  fpring- 
corn  will  not  fucceed  well  after  wheat,  which  follows 
cole-feed  ;  they  will  give  an  excellent  fummer-fallow  for 
this  crop  :  fpread  fourteen  loads  of  fine  dung  per  acre, 
and  lowing  wheat  after  the  cole  get  the  fineft- crops  ;  yet, 
if  barley  or  oats  follow,  the  produce  is  feldom  tolerable; 
oats  better  than  barley,  but  neither  good. 

By  fome  farmers,  the  courfes  or  rotations  are, — 1.  Tur¬ 
nips.  2.  Barley.  3.  Seeds,  (clover  once  in  ten  or  twelve 
years.)  4.  Wheat.  5.  Peafe,  or  oats.  6.  Wheat.  It  may 
eafily  be  fuppofed  that  the  wheat  of  the  fourth  year  is 
much  better  than  that  of  the  fixth.  The  courfe  cannot 
be  defended  on  any  ground. 
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The  following  courfe  is  followed  at  South  Wallham : 
~i .  Turnips.  2.  Barley.  3.  Seeds,  one  or  two  years. 

4.  Wheat.  5.  Barley  or  oats.  6.  Peafe.  7.  Wheat.  The 
variation  of  the  feeds  is  to  prevent  clover  coming  two 
rounds  together,  as  the  land  here,  as  elfewhere,  is  fick 
of  it.  Upon  a  part,  white  clover  trefoil,  and  ray,  are  fub- 
ilituted,  and  left  two  years  ;  about  one-third  of  the  wheat 
is  on  a  two-years  layer.  If  the  clover  be  a  good  crop,  the 
wheat  is  better  than  after  the  other  feeds.  The  barley  af¬ 
ter  wheat  (if  that  followed  a  two-year’s  lay)  is  better  than 
after  turnips.  But  if  the  land  is  foul  after  the  firft  wheat, 
then  turnips  are  fown.  Sometimes  peafe  on  a  two-years 
lay,  and  then  wheat.  At  Catfield,  Mr.  Young  found  a  va¬ 
riation  ;  there  the  courfe  is  a  flx-lhift  hufbandry 1 .  Tur¬ 
nips.  2.  Barley.  3.  Clover,  &c.  4.  Clover,  &c.  5.  Wheat. 
6.  Barley.  And  Mr.  Repton,  at  Oxnead,  has  been,  from 
the  year  1773,  regularly  in  the  fixth-flrift  hufbandry  of, — 
j.  Turnips.  2.  Barley.  3.  Seeds-hay.  4.  Seeds-ollond. 

5.  Wheat.  6.  Barley;  which  is  common  throughout  the 
county.  There  are  many  other  courfes,  or  modes  of  crop¬ 
ping,  detailed  by  the  ingenious  fecretary ;  but  it  is  unne- 
ceffary  to  notice  more  of  them  to  the  judicious  practical 
farmer,  whofe  own  obfervation  and  experience  mull  at 
laft  direct  him  in  the  modes  belt  adapted  to  his  own  par¬ 
ticular  farm;  and  in  doing  which  the -foregoing  exam¬ 
ples  muft  be  found  of  extenfive  utility. 

When,  therefore,  the  arable  land' is  brought  into  a  tho¬ 
rough  ftate  of  amelioration,  the  feed  might  with  confi¬ 
dence  and  fafety  be  put  into  the  ground,  and  profitable 
crops  will  be  fure  to  follow.  The  crops  now  moft  gene¬ 
rally  in  life  for  harvefting,  are  Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  Oats, 
Beans,  and  Peafe.  Of  each  of  thefe,  therefore/  we  fhall 
briefly  fpeak,  as  far  as  regards  their  management  in  the 
courfe  of  hufbandry  ;  but  the  natural  hiftory,  different 
fpecies  and  varieties,  both  foreign  and  domeftic,  and  ap¬ 
proved  modes  of  cultivation  at  the  prefent  time,  will  be 
found  under  their  generic  names  in  this  Encyclopaedia. 

Of  WHEAT. 

This  moft  valuable  fpecies  of  grain,  “the  staff  of 
life,"  is  fown  with  the  greateft  certainty  of  fuccefs  where 
the  land  has  received  the.  preparation  of  a  complete  lum- 
mer-fallowing ;  but  it  may  neverthelefs  be  grown  to  ad¬ 
vantage  after  many  different  kinds  of  green-root  and 
other  crops.  ■  In  this  way  it  may  be  fown  after  clover, 
tares,  peafe,  beans,  turnips,  potatoes,  and  many  fimilar 
crops,  according  to  the  quality  and  ftate  of  the  land. 
But  in  whatever  method,  or  after  whatever  kind  of  crop, 
it  be  cultivated,  the  foil  ftrould  conftantly  undergo  th-it 
degree  of  preparation  that  may  be  fufficient  to  bring  it 
into -a  ftate  of  pulverization  and  mejlownefs ;  though  this 
cannot  be  done  in  any  cafe  fo  well  as  by  fummer-fallow- 
ing.  When  a  crop  of  wheat  follows  clover,  the  land  fel- 
dom  undergoes  more  than  one  ploughing,  which  is  given 
immediately  before  the  feed  is  fown.  But  as  the  grafs 
and  weeds,  in  many  cafes  where  this  mode  is  adopted,  are 
very  apt  to  rife  and  injure  the  crops,  it  is  better  to  fkim  off" 
and  turn  the  fward  and  root-weeds  into  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow,  where  they  are  immediately  covered  with  the  loofe 
mould,  to  fucli  a  depth  that  little  inconvenience  will  be 
fuftained  from  them,  while  the  land  is  thus  gendered  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  harrowed  in  a  more  perfect  manner  than 
where  one  ploughing  only  is  employed.  Betides,  perhaps 
a  better  bed  of  mould  is  turned  up  in  this  way  for  the  teed 
to  vegetate  in,  provided  the  furrow  is  not  made  of  too 
great  a  depth  and  breadth,  and  remain  fome  time  before  it 
be  fown,  which  (hould  conftantly  be  attended  to  by  the 
farmer  in  preparing  this  fort  of  ground  for  wheat-crops. 
But  it  is  the  cuftom  of  fome  places,  where  the  land  is  of¬ 
ten  continued  for  nearly  two  feafons  in  the  ftate  of  clover, 
to  break  them  up  about  the  latter  end  of  June  in  the  fe- 
cond,  giving  them  two,  and  fometimes  three,  ploughings. 
Where  the  Situation  is  favourable,  and  the  weather  turns 
out  fuitable  for  reducing  the  foil  to  a  proper  ftate  of  tilth. 
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tli is  may  be  an  advantageous  practice,  as  by  fuch  means 
great  benefit  may  be  obtained  by  cutting  the  grafs  in  the 
beginning  of  the  feafon  in  which  it  is  to  be  ploughed- up  ; 
but,  where  circumftances  of  fo  favourable  a  nature  do  not 
occur,  fuch  a  method  of  preparation  muft  be  lefs  benefi¬ 
cial  than  that  of  giving  only  one  ploughing. 

Wheat-crops  fometimes  lucceed  thofe  of  the  pea  kind; 
but  this  is  a  practice  that  may  probably  be  purfued  with 
the  hioft  propriety  and  fuccefs  in  thofe  diftrifts  that  are 
from  the  nature  of  their  fituation  fufliciently  early  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  the  land  being  fully  cleaned  and  prepared  by  re¬ 
peated  ploughing  and  harrowing  after  fuch  crops  have 
been  removed,  before  the  time  arrives  for  lowing  fuch 
grain.  For,  where  they  are  fo  late  as  only  to  allow  of  the 
land  being  prepared  by  one  ploughing  before  the  period 
of  fowing,  it  is  an  extremely  hazardous  practice  for  wheat, 
and  ftiould  never  be  attempted.  It  is  a  better  practice, 
where  wheat  is  to  be  fown  after  either  peafe,  beans,  or 
tares,  to  plough  the  land  in  a  lhallow  manner,  and  then 
harrow  out  the  roots  and  weeds,  and  burn  them  on  the 
ground  ;  the  field  being,  after  this,  formed  into  proper 
ridges  for  the  reception  of  the  feed  by  a  fecond  ploughing. 

Wheat  is  occalionally  cultivated  after  turnip-crops  ; 
and  may  in  many  cafes  be  pradtifed  to  advantage  on  the 
heavier  turnip-foils,  efpecially  where  they  have  been  kept 
clean  from  weeds,  and  fed  off  by  Iheep  at  fuch  early  pe¬ 
riods  as  to  admit  of  the  ground  being  prepared  by  once 
ploughing  in  a  light  manner.  The  late  crops  on  the 
lighter  forts  of  land  may  be  more  properly  managed  by 
fowing  them  with  fpring-wheat,  or  leaving  them  for  bar¬ 
ley,  for  either  of  which  they  may  be  prepared  by  two  or 
three  lhallow  ploughings.  Spring-wheat  in  this  mode  of 
preparation  .has,  in  fome  cafes,  been  found  nearly  to  ap¬ 
proach  that  of  the  autumnal  fowing.  Where  the  turnips 
cannot  be  confumed  in-fufficient  time  for  the  land  to  be 
prepared  fo  as  for  the  leed  to  be  put  in  before  December, 
it  is  the  lafeft  method- to  let  it  remain  to  be  fown  in  the 
fpring,  as  by  fuch  means  there  will  be  an  opportunity  of 
getting  the  ground  into  a  proper  ftate  of  preparation  for 
the  reception  of  the  feed,  which  could  not  otherwile  be 
the  cafe.  And  under  fuch  circumftances,  it  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  moft  advantageous  plan  to  employ  that  fort  of 
wheat  which  is  ufually  known  by  the  name  of  fpring- 
wheat,  as  from  its  early  nature  it  is  more  adapted  to  be 
fown  at  fuch  a  feafon. 

Where  this  fort  of  crop  is  intended  to  be  cultivated  af¬ 
ter  potatoes,  which,  as  they  have  a  great  tendency  to  ligh¬ 
ten  the  foil,  in  a  very  great  degree,  as  Well  as  to  exhauft 
it,  lhould  never  be  the  cafe  on  the  lighter  forts  of  land  in 
backward  fituations,  or  under  any  circumftances  where  a 
fufficient  proportion  of  manure  has  hot  been  applied  foV 
the  potatoe-crops,  one  light  ploughing,  immediately  be¬ 
fore  the  feed  is  put  in,  may  be  in  moft  cafes  an  adequate 
proportion  ;  as,  where  proper  attention  has  been  bellowed 
in  the  culture  of  fuch  crops,  the  foil  is  generally  left  in  a 
fufliciently  clean  condition.  The  caufe  of  wheat  notfuc- 
ceeding  well  after  potatoe-crops  in  many  inftances  is,  that, 
befldes.the  land  being  rendered  too  light  and  porous  by 
the  growth  and  cultivation  that  are  requifite  for  them, 
the  wheat  is  more  expofed  to  the  injurious  attacks  of  the 
grub,  earth-worm,  and  other  infecls;  and  in  fome  ex¬ 
pofed  fituations,  from  feed-time  being  too  long  protract¬ 
ed,  the  practice  becomes  obvioully  improper. 

With  regard  to  the  belt  time  for  fowing,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  the  earlier  the  feed  can  be  committed  to  the 
foil  in  reafon,  the  greater  chance  the  young  plants  will 
have  of  being  well  rooted  before  the  f rolls  take  place,  and 
on  which  the  welfare  of  the  crop  in  a  great  meal.ure  de¬ 
pends.  Befides,  the  ftate  of  the  land,  and  that  of  the  fea¬ 
fon,  is~  much  more  favourable  for  the  procefs' of  vegeta¬ 
tion  when  the  crop  is  put  in  at  an  early  period,  than  when 
it  is  delayed  to  a  late  one ;  the  Hate  of  the  weather  in  the 
latter  cafe  often  admitting  of  only  a  very  languid  and,  im¬ 
perfect  growth  until  the  fpring,  by  which  tine  crop  muft 
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be  expofed  to  much  danger  from  various  caufes.  Indeed 
experience  has  abundantly  fhown  that  late-fown  wheats 
f'eldom  fuc.ceed  fo  well,  or  afford  fuch  plentiful  crops,  as 
thofe  that  are  put  in  early.  From  the  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember  to  the  end  of  October,  may  certainly  be  confidered 
as  the  moft  favourable  period  for  this  bufmefs.  This  is, 
indeed,  confirmed  by  the  eftabliffied  praftice  of  the  belt 
farmers  in  almoft  every  diftricl  of  the  kingdom,  where 
wheat  is  much  grown.  If  fovvn  earlier,  efpecially  on  the 
heavy  kinds  of  foil,  the  land  is  for  the  molt  part  in  too  hard 
and  lumpy  a  ffate  to  allow  of  the  feed  being  properly  cover¬ 
ed  by  the  harrow ;  and  in  the  lighter  ones  in  too  dry  a  con- 
tirtion  for  the  grain  to  vegetate  in  a  proper  manridr ;  and, 
when  delayed  later,  the  ground  in  one  cafe  is  apt  to  be-' 
come  too  wet  and  clofe  by  the  falling  of  the  autumnal 
rains,  and  in  the  other  too  loofe  and  porous  from  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  early  frofts.  There  are,  however,  circum- 
ftances  that  often  render  the  times  of  fowing  different 
from  the  above  ;  as  where  the  foils  are  of  the  rich,  fertile, 
loamy,  chalky,  or  gravelly,  kinds,  it  may  be  better  to  defer 
it  in  many  inftances  to  a  l'omewhat  later  period-;  for  when 
fuch  warm  forts  of  land  are  cropped  too  early,  they  are 
apt  to  put  the  plants  forward  in  fuch  a  rapid  manner  that 
they  become  weak  and  fpindling  in  the  early  fpring- 
months  ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  the  crops  are  more  liable 
to  be  infefted  with  weeds,  on  account  of  the  feafon  being 
then  more  favourable  to  their  growth. 

The  quantity  of  feed  to  be  fown  on  an  acre  mull  often 
depend  upon  a  variety  of  different  circumftances  ;  but  in 
general  from  two  to  three  bufhels,  according  to  the  ftate 
of  the  foil,  the  nature  of  the  climate,  and  thp  period  in 
which  it  is  to  be, fovvn,  may  be  efteemed  the  moft  fuitabie. 
proportion  for  foils  of  a  medium  deg;ree  of  fertility,  under 
the  broadcaft  method  of  hufbandry  ;  but,  where  the  drill 
fyftem  of  culture  is  pradlifed,  a  confiderably  lefs  propor¬ 
tion  will  be  fufficient  for  the  purpofe. 

On  the  rich  foils  of  Gloucefterlhire,  the  quantity  gene¬ 
rally  fown  has  been  hated  to  be  about  feven  pecks;  while 
in  many  other  diftrifts,  as  Yorkfhire,  it  is  from  eight  to 
twelve.  Where  the  lands  are  in  a'fuitable  ftate  of  tillage 
for  receiving  crops  of  this  grain,  ten  pecks  have  been  ad- 
vifed  as  the  medium  proportion.  Larger  quantities  are 
likewife  frequently  fown  in  tli,e  northern  parts  of  the 
kingdom  ;  but  it  is  obvious,  that,  where  fuch  large  pro¬ 
portions  of  feed  are-made  ufe  of,  the  plants  mult  be  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  drawn  up  too  much,  and  the  crops  in  confe- 
quence  to  become  weak  and  imperfe&ly  fed,  as  well  as 
lmaller  in  the  fize  of  the  ears.  There  may  alfo  be  dilad- 
vantages  from  making  ufe  of  too  final l  proportions  of 
feed,  from  the  ground  not  befog  properly  covered  with 
plants ;  but,  where  care  is  taken  in  the  after-culture  of 
the  crops,  lefs  danger  is  probably  to  be  apprehended  from 
this  than  the  other  extreme,  as  a  great  number  of  plants 
will  be  fupplied  by  the  tillering  or  (hooting-out  of  new 
Items  from  the  joints  about  the  furface,  in  confequence 
of  the  mould  being  laid  up  againft  them. 

As  the  crops  advance  towards  maturity,  they  mull  be 
kept  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  weeds,  which  not  only 
“injure  the  crop  in  its  growth,  but  lefl'en  the  value  of  the 
/ample  at  market.  The  ftirring  of  the  mould  on  the  fur- 
face  among  the  plants,  may  frequently  be  ufeful  in  other 
intentions  befides  that  of  preventing  the  growth  of  feed- 
weeds  ;  for,  as  in  the  heavy  kinds  of  foil,  that  are  moft 
adapted  to  this  grain,  the  more  fuperficiaj»,parts  are  liable 
to  become  fo  hard  and  baked  as  not  to  be  eafily  pene¬ 
trated  by  the  new-formed  or  coronal  roots  of  the  plants 
in  the  early  fpring-months,  efpecially  when  they- are  very 
dry  and  have  been  preceded  by  much  wet,  the  loofening 
of  the  earth  by  means  of  the  harrow  mull  be  of  con- 
fiderable  utility.  Tbiseffeft-is  generally  fhown  to  have 
taken  place  by  the  appearance  and  progrefs  of  the  crop, 
which  becomes  of  an  unhealthy  yellow  colour,  and  ad¬ 
vances  but  little  in  its  growth.  Where  the  crops  are 
thin  and  of  feeble  growth,  this  operation  may  alfo  pro¬ 
duce  beneficial  eft'efb,  by  affording  a  fort  of  earthing-up 
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of  the  weak  plants,  and  thereby  promote  a  more  vigorous 
growth,  at  the  fame  time  that  a  number  of  new  fhoots  are 
lent  oft’  from  the  joints  thus  covered,  and  the  crop,  in 
confequence,  rendered  more  full  and  abundant;  and,  where 
the  grain  is  too  thick  upon  the  ground,  it  may  alfo  be 
ufeful  by  drawing  out  and  deitroying  many  of  the. plants. 

R-olling  the  land,  either  without  having  recourfe  to  the 
harrow,  or  after  it  has  been  employed,  efpecially  where 
the  furface  is  cloddy,  and  the  operation  is  performed 
when  the  ground  polfeffes  a  medium  degree  of  moifture, 
may  be  of  utility  in  the  fame  way,  as  well  as  by  forcing 
the  roots  of  the  wheat  into  the  earth,  and  by  that  means 
caufing  new  Items  to  rife.  On  all  the  light  thin  foils, 
when  this  fort  of  grain  is  cultivated  upon  them,  much 
benefit  may  alfo  be  produced  by  the  ufe  of  the  roller,  b'y 
the  roots  of  the  plants  being  thereby  prevented  from  be¬ 
ing  fo  e?-fily  loofened  and  thrown  out  of  the  ground. 

Tire  feeding  of  wheat-crops,  where  too  forward  or  lux¬ 
uriant  in  the  early  fpring-months,  by  means  of  Iheep,  is 
a  practice  that  has  been  found  of  much  benefit  in  many' 
cafes.  The  good  effefts  in  fuch  inftances  are  fuppofed  to 
arife  from  the  removal  of  the  upright  central-ftems,  by 
which  means  different  new  lateral  Items  or  root-feions  are 
lent  off  or  brought  forward  with  more  vigour,  by  the  ac- 
quilition  of  a  larger  proportion  of  nutritious  matter  from 
the  joints  in  confequence,  that  muff  otherwife  have  been 
exhaufted  in  fupporting  the  central  ftems.  This  practice 
has  been  found  by  experience  to  “be  the  moft  ufeful  on 
fuch  ftrong  and  fertile  lands  as  are  apt  to  produce  a 
larger  proportion  of  ftraw  than  can  be  properly  fupported. 
In  thefe  cafes  advantage  has  frequently  been  derived  by 
feeding  off  the  blade  at  two  or  more  fucceflive  times  ;  but, 
in  managing  the  bufinefs,  great  care  is  neceflary  to  fe» 
that  the  whole  is  completed  before  the  crop  begins  to 
ipindle,  otherwife  more  injury  than  good  will  be  pro¬ 
duced.  On  lands  that  are  very  light,  and  the  crops  thin, 
injury  may  frequently  be  done  by  the  plants  being  pull¬ 
ed  up  on' account  of  the  clofenefs  of  the  bite  of  the  (beep. 
They  fhould  therefore  never  be  fuffered  to  remain  upon 
the  crops  when  the  weather  is  wet,  and  the  furface  of-  the 
ground  much  loofened,  or  after  hidden  frofts  and  thaws  ; 
as  in  fuch  cafes  much  harm  may  be  done  by  the  plants’ 
being  pulled  up  and  defrayed.  The  treading  of  the  (beep* 
is  however,  of  great  fervice  in  all  the  light  forts  of  land, 
and  where  the  crops  are  thin  ;  as  by  that  means  the  earth 
will  not  only  be  preffed  more  elofely  about  the  roots  of 
the  plants,  but  the  ftems  in  many  inftances  fo  forced  into 
the  ground  and  covered  up,  that  new  fhoots  will  be  feht* 
off  laterally,  and  the  crops  be  thus  rendered  more  full  on 
the  land.  But,  where  the  foils  are  more  ftiff  and  adhe- 
five,  the  growth  of  the  crops  may  be  checked  and  retard¬ 
ed  by  the  praftice,  and  of  courfe  the  fhoots  thus  caufed 
become  weak,  affording  only  fmall  ears  and  light  grain. 
It  is  a  practice  with  fbme  farmers,  who  contend  that  much 
advantage  is  derived  from  it,  to  turn  flieep  upon  the  crops 
where  danger  is  apprehended  from  worms,  flugs,  or  other 
infefts;  in  order  that,  by  keeping  them  conftantly  in  mo¬ 
tion,  fuch  animals  may  either  be  wholly  deftroyed,  or  fo 
fixed  in  the  furface-mould,  as  to  caufe  their  more  gradual 
decay. 

Notwithftanding  that  wheat  is  the  hardieft  of  all  grain, 
yet  it  is  fubjeft  to  many  difeafes,  fuch  as  mildew,  blight, 
blaft,  and  fmut.  Long  as  thefe  evils  have  been  known 
to  injure,  and  partly  deftroy,  our  wheat-crops,  it  is  remark- 
.able  that  the  nature  of  them  is  to  this  day  fo  little  un- 
derftood,  and  that  their  caufes  have  not  been  more  deeply 
inveftigated. — But  fee  under  the  article  Triticum,  in 
this  Encyclopaedia. 

The  smut  feems  of  late  years  chiefly  to  have  prevailed 
among  the  wheat,  in  which  a  fort  of  black  meal  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  place  of  feed.  It  has-been  aferibed  to  many 
different  caufes  by  writers  on  agriculture.  It  is  remarked 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Bath  Agricultural  Society,  that 
this  is  a  difeafe-that  only  occurs  when  the  weather  is  wet 
during  the  period  of  flowering,  in  which  the  anthera:  may 
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burft,  and  the  farina  be- wkfhed  away.  The  difeafe  is 
there  i'uppofed  not  to  be  produced  by  any  infectious  fub- 
ftance,  or  the  ova  of  infects  that  may  adhere  to  the  grain, 
ks  fmutty  ears  and  found  ones  are  found  proceeding  from 
the  fame  roof,  and,  in  fome  inftances,  both  fmutty  and 
found  grains  to  be  contained  in  the  fame  ear  ;  fome  of  the 
corns  having  even  one  end  fnvutty,  and  the  other  found. 
The  enquiries  of  a  late  winter  are,  however,  highly  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  opinion,  that  the  malady  is  produced  by  the 
attacks  of  an  infeCt ;  and  that,  though  unqueft-ionably 
infe£lious,  it  may  be  prevented,  or  cured,  by  the  ufe  of 
different  kinds  of  fteeps,  fuch  as  brining,  Sec.  Others 
have  fuggefted  that  fteeps,  prepared  with  aloes,  tobacco, 
and  hellebore,  may  be  ufeful  for  the  fame  purpofe,  when 
applied  during  the  growth' of  the  crop,  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  flannel  immerfed  in  them,  and  drawn  different 
ways  of  the  ridges,  by  two  perfons  walking  in  the  fur¬ 
rows,  fo  as  to  touch  the  ears.  The  proper  time  of  per¬ 
forming  this  bufinefs  is  when  the  weather  is  fine  and  dry. 

Tiie  fads  and  oblervations  on  which  thefe  interefting 
conclufions  are  founded,  are  detailed  in  the  following 
manner  by  Mr.  Somerville,  in  the  fecond  vdlume  of  Com¬ 
munications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  Some  years 
ago,  he  fays,  he  collected  a  quantity  of  fmutted  ears  from 
one  field  of  wheat,  in  which  they  were  very  numerous, 
end  a  number  of  healthy  well-filled  ears  from  another 
field,  in  which  there  was  no  fmut.  The  grains  were  rub¬ 
bed  out  of  both,  intimately  mixed,  arid  kept  in  a  box 
for  two  months,  at  the  end  of  which  they  were  rubbed 
between  the  hands  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  break  the 
whole  of  the  finut-ball.  The  parcel  was  then  divided 
into,  two  equal  parts,  one  of  which  was  three  or  four 
times  wafiied  with  pure  water,  and  well  rubbed  between 
the  hands  at  each  waihing,  and  afterwards  fown  in  a  drill 
in  his  garden  ;  the  other  half  was  fown  in  another  drill 
without  any  wafhir.g  or  preparation  whatever  ;  the  foil 
nnd  every  other  ciroumftance  was  equal.  Both  parcels 
vegetated  at  the  fame  time,  and  for  about  two  mojiths 
afterwards  there  was  no  vifible  difference  in  their  appear¬ 
ance  ;  about  that  period  he  however  obferved,  that  many 
of  the  plants  in  the  drill,  that  had  been  foyvn  without 
being  wafhed,  were  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  others  ; 
thefe,  when  narrowly  examined,  were  of  a  dirty  green. 
The  plants  in  the  drill  that  had  been  wafhed  were  all  of 
one  colour,  and  feemingly  healthy;  as  the  feafon  ad¬ 
vanced,  the  difference  in  colour  became  more  finking, 
and  continued  to  increafe  till  the  grain  was  fairly  out  of 
the  blade;  about  which  time  many  of  the  dirty  green 
ears  began  to  exhibit  iymptoms  of  decay.  As  foon  as 
the  ear  was  fairly  fliot  out,  the  whole  of  thofe  in  the  un- 
waihed  drill,  that  had  the  dirty  green  appearance  above 
deferibed,  were  found  to  contain  nothing  but  fmut ;  and 
thefe  fmutted  ears  were  in  the  proportion  of  more  than 
fix  to  one  of  the  healthy  ones  ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
the  drill  in  which  the  wafhed  grains  had  been  fown,  and 
which  confilted  of  feveral  hundred  grains,  had  hardly  a 
fmutted  or  unhealthy  ear  in  it.  The  fame  experiment 
was  repeated  the  following  feafon,  and  with  nearly  the 
fame  refult.  Satisfied  with  knowing  that’ complete  wafn- 
ing  would  be  found  a  remedy  for  the  difeafe,  he  made  no 
farther  enquiry  upon  the  fubjedl  till  lafi  autumn,  when 
he  was  employed  in  making  obfervations  upon  the  blight, 
in  the  courfe  of  which  he  met  with  a  good  deal  of  fmut  in 
many  fields  ;  and,  being  at  the  time  poffefled  of  fome  excel¬ 
lent  magnifying’-.giaffes,  he  carefully  examined  fome  of  the 
fmutted  plants.  This  at  firft  was  done  more  as  a  matter 
of  amufement  than  from  an  expectation  of  difeovering  any 
thing  that  might  contribute  to  throw  light  upon  the  iub- 
jeft.  Upon  a  near  infpeftion  with  the  'glafs,  he  found 
that  the  dirty  green  colour  of  the  blades  of  the  fmutted 
ears  was  owing  to  a  number  of  fpots  infinitely  final],'  and 
bearing  a  near  refemblance  to  thofe  upon  blighted  ears  ; 
his  obfervations  were  continued  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  the  ripening,  in  the  courfe  of  which  he  made 
no  additional  diicovery,  except  obferving,  that  the  leaves 
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and  ftalks  of  the  fmutted  ears  decayed  fooner  than  fuch 
as  were  healthy.. 

About  the  end  of  autumn,  however,  having  one  day 
brought  home  fome  fmutted  ears  of  rather  an  unufual  ap¬ 
pearance,  he  examined  them  very  narrowly,  and  obferved, 
that  the  balls  were  perforated  in  many  places  with  (mail 
round  holes,  a  thing  he  had  not  before  obferved  in. any 
that  he  had  met  with  ;  this  he  aferibed  to  vermin  ;  a  d 
upon  flicking  one  of  the  grains  upon  a  pin,  and  p:?i  mg 
it  under  the  glafs  in  a  very  bright  fun,  he  could  diitin'Ciiy; 
obferve  feveral  frnall  t ran  (parent  fpecks  upon  the  beard, 
or  downy  part  of  it.  He  examined  feveral  more,  and 
met  with  exactly  the  fame  appearance;  but,  being  called 
hafiily  away  upon  bufinefs,  lie  was  under  the  neceffity  of 
leaving  them  upon  the  table,  without  being  able  to  af- 
certain  whether  the  objects  he  had  feen  were  eggs  or  in¬ 
tents.  In  the  evening,  when  he  came  home,  he  relumed 
the  inveftigation  by  candle-light;  in  the  courfe  of  which, 
as  he  was  under  the  neceffity  of  holding  them  very  near 
the  candle,  the  heat  foon  relieved  him  from  his.erobar- 
raffment,  by  putting  them  in  motion,  and  he  then  dilco- 
vered  that  the  fpecks  above-mentioned  were  real  inlefts, 
refembling  wood-lice  in  fiiape.  Next  day  he  repeated  the 
fame  trials  .  by  fun-light  with  new  fmnt-balls,  and  difeo- 
vered  the  fame  appearances,  but  without  being  able  to 
make  any  of  the  infefls  ftir.  Difappointed  and  vexed  at 
not  being  able  to  fee  them  in  motion  with  fun-light,  and 
recoliecling  the  heat  of  the. candle,  he  threw  the  concen¬ 
trated  rays  of  the  fun  upon  them  with  a  burning-glafs, 
which  completely  anfwered  his  purpofe  of  putting  them 
in  motion,  and  (bowing  them  in  every  different  point  of 
view.  To  deferibe  minutely  an  infeft  fo  frnall  as  not  to 
be  diftinguifhable  by  the  naked  eye,  would,  fays  be,  be  no 
eafy  matter ;  it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  its  general  ap¬ 
pearance  is  very  fimilar  to  the  wood-loufe,  though  infi¬ 
nitely  fmaller. 

As  foon  as  he  was  clearly  afeertained  of  the  exiftence 
of  the  infeft,  his  mind  was,  he  fays,  perfectly  at  eaie  with 
regard  to  the  caufe  of  the  diftem'per  ;  but  though  he  could 
very  readily  conceive  that  vermin,  in  the  early  fiages  of 
the  growth  of  a  plant,  might  fo  injure  the  ftamina  as  to 
render  it  unfit  to  produce  any  thing  but  fmut,  hi  could 
not  fo  well  underfiand  how  it  was  poffibie  for  the  mere 
touch  of  the  black  earth  contained  in  the  fmut-bails  to 
produce  the  fame  effect. 

After  fome  reafoning,  he  however,  gives  it  as  his_opi- 
nion,  that  fmut  is  occaiioned  by  the  frnall  infeft  above  de- 
feribed,  as  feen  by  the  glafs  in  the  downy  part  of  the  grain  ; 
and  that,  when  the  balls  are  either  broken  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  thrafhing,  or  come  in  contaft  with  clean  healthy 
grains,  the  infefts  leave  the  fmutted  grains,  and,  adhering 
to  fuch  as  are  healthy,  are  fown  with  them,  and  wound 
the  tender  fiem  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  the  plant 
incapable  of  producing  any  thing  but  fmut.  It  is  not  an 
eafy  matter  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  this  takes 
place;  but  a  little  attention  to  the  circumftances  he  is 
now  to  mention  will  perhaps  throw  l'ome  light  upon  it. 
It  is  known  that  plants  of  very  oppofite  natures  and  quali¬ 
ties  will  grow  and  produce  abundantly  upon  the  fame 
foil,  where  the  nourilhmenX  is  Feemingly  the  fame.  This 
eft'efi  is  alfo  known  to  be  owing  to  the  firufture  of  their 
veflels,  by  the  aftion  of  which  the  juices  that  circulate 
through  them  are  differently  prepared  in  every  different 
plant.  From  this  ftriking  difference,  owing  confeflediy 
to  organization,  is  it  not,  fays  he,  prefumable,  that  the 
fmut  in  wheat  is  produced  by  the  iniefts  wounding  tiie 
veflels  of  the  plant  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  them 
incapable  of  taking  up  any  other  principle  from  the  foil 
but  tiie  fmut  contained  in  the  balls,  which  upon  examin¬ 
ation  feems  to  have  no  quality  different  from  the  fineft 
vegetable  earth  ?  This  opinion  he  thinks  is  ftrongly  (up- 
ported  from  the  circumftance  of  certain  pickles  being- 
found  a  cure  for  the  malady.  The  effeft  of  thefe  pickles 
is,  however,  completely  mifunderftood  ;  for  in  the  place 
of  fuppoling,  as  is  erroneoully  done,  that  they  operate  by 
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ftrengthening  the  grain,  and  thereby  removing  that  debi¬ 
lity  which  lias  been  by  fome  confidered  as  the  caufe  of 
finut,  their  benefit  depends  upon  the  powers  they  poffefs 
of  deftroving  the  infefts  above  defcribed  ;  but,  to  fttow 
the  abfurdity  of  the  commonly-received  opinion  in  a  more 
linking  point  of  view,  it  is  only  necefiary,  he  adds,  to 
ftate,  that  many  of  thefe  preparations,  which  are  fuppofed 
to  be  fo  friendly  to  vegetation,  are,  in  fact,  highly  inimi¬ 
cal  to  it,  unlefs  they  are  ufed  with  the  utmolt  caution  ; 
even  ftaie  urine,  which  has  long  been  confidered  as  a  fafe 
and  innocent  remedy,  is,  under  certain  circumftances, 
highly  pernicious.  After  he  had  difcovered  the  infedt,  he 
made  trial  of  all  the  fubltances  commonly  ufed,  and  found 
all  of  them,  when  properly  applied,  deltruftive  to  it.  Is 
it  not  therefore,  continues  he,  more  .  agreeable  to  plain 
common  fenfe  to  fuppofe,  that  the  virtue  of  thefe  prepa¬ 
rations  confifts  more  in  the  power  they  have  of  deftroy- 
ing  vermin,  than  in  any  ftrengthening  quality  they  pofiefs  ? 

Wheat  is  known  to  be  ready  for  the  reaper,  by  its  ftraw 
turning  of  a  yellow  colour,  its  ears  beginning  to  bend  in 
the  neck,  their  having  nogreennefs  in  the  middle  of  them, 
and  the  grain  becoming  hard  and  plump.  The  quantity 
of  wheat  produced  upon  the  acre  muft  vary  confiderably, 
according  to  the  circumftances  of  foil  and  preparation,  as 
well  as  the  ftate  of  the  feafon  ;  for  it  has  been  found,  that 
fome  years  the  yield  is  under  twenty,  w'hile  in  others  it  is 
upwards  of  thirty,  bufnels  the  acre,  the  foil  and  culture 
being  in  every  refpeft  the  fame.  The  average  return  of 
this  crop  throughout  the  whole  of  the  kingdom,  is  pro¬ 
bably  not  more  than  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  quar¬ 
ters.  In  Middlefex,  the  greateft  crop  of  wheat  of  which 
the  author  of  the  Report  of  that  diftrict  has  any  account, 
is,  he  fays,  fixty-eight  buftiels  per  acre ;  the  leaft  about 
twelve.  The  medium  between  thefe  extremes  is  forty, 
which,  he  thinks,  would  be  the  average  of  land  highly 
conditioned.  But  the  average  produce  of  Britain  does 
not,  he  fuppofes,  exceed  one  half  of  this  quantity  ;  and 
yet,  fays  he,  wheat  is  as  certain  a  crop  as  any  that  is  cul¬ 
tivated.  This,  he  thinks,  affords  a  clear  proof  that  “  the 
lands  of  England  are  reduced  confiderably  below  par, 
which,”  in  his  opinion,  “  can  only  have  happened  by  a 
too  frequent  repetition  of  corn-crops,  and  general  bad 
management,  which  has  of  courfe  leflened  the  quantity  of 
live-ftock,  and  with  that,  the  belt  means  of  raifing  ma¬ 
nure.  Let  farmers,”  continues  he,  “  be  induced  to  fovv 
crops  to  be  eaten  on  the  land  by  cattle,  fo  that  they  may 
there  leave  their  dung  and  urine,  and  corn  will  then  be 
grown  in  double  quantity  ;  and  the  iive-ftock,  fupported 
by  fuch  green  crops,  be  clear  gain  to  the  community.” 

In  order  to  afcertain  the  goodnefs  of  a  fample  of  wheat, 
it  is  neceflary  to  judge  by  the  eye  whether  the  berry  be 
perfe&ly  fed,  or  full,  plump,  and  bright,  and  whether 
there  be  any  adulteration  proceeding  from  fprouted  grains, 
Imut,  or  the  feeds  of  weeds  :  and  by  the  fmell,  whether 
there  be  any  improper  impregnation,  and  whether  it  has 
been  too  much  heated  in  the  mow  ;  and  finally,  by  the 
.  feel,  to  determine  if  the  grain  be  fufficiently  dry,  as  when 
much  loaded  with  moifture  it  is  improper  for  the  ufes  of 
the  miller.  Where  the  fample  handles  coarfe,  rough,  and 
does  not  flip  eafily  in  the  hand,  it  may  be  decided  not  to 
be  in  a  condition  either  for  grinding  or  laying  up  in  the 
granary.  The  lame  means  may  alfo  ferve  to  determine 
the  weight ;  but  confiderable  experience  is  neceflary  to 
decide  with  much  correftnefs.  It  is  obferved  by  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Synopfis  of  Hulbandry,  that  “  it  is  a  good  fam- 
ple  of  wheat  where  the  weight  of  a  fack,  at  eight  gallons 
the  bulhel  in  meafure,  arrives  at  four  bulhels  three  and  a 
quarter  pecks  in  weight,  or  ^  cwt.,  1  qr.  i8lb.  If,”  con¬ 
tinues  he,  “  a  lack  of  this  meafure  weigh  half-bnlhels  and 
quarter,  the  fample  is  not  bad,  which  is  2  cwt.  1  qr.  ^.lb.” 
In  the  technical  language  of  the  farmer  and  miller,  it  is 
ufual,  he  adds,  “  to  drop  the  bulhels,  and  mention  only 
the  odd  weight ;  thus,  in  the  firft  inftance  the  wheat  weigh¬ 
ed  three  pecks  four,  and  in  the  latter  half-bulhels  four. 
If  there  are  no  odd  pounds,  it  is  faid  to  weigh  half-bulhels ; 
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or  if  from  large  meafure  the  weight  comes  to  2  cwt.  2  qrs. 
then  it  is  faid  to  weigh  five  bulhels.” 

We  have  often  obferved,  with  concern,  the.  little  pains 
taken  by  fanners  in  harvefting  their  wheat,  to  fecure  th,eir 
Ihocks  of  corn  from  the  effects  of  rain  when  Itanding  in1 
the  field.  Heavy  Ihovvers  in  time  of  harveft  are  not  un- 
ufual ;  and  much  injury  is  often  'caufed  by  them,  and 
much  trouble  occafioned  by  opening  the  Iheaves.  The' 
hint  fuggefted,  therefore,  in  the  following  Ihort  extraft, 
on  the  ufe  of  cap-lheaves,  we  would  recommend  to  gene¬ 
ral  attention ;  particularly  as  it  will  enable  the  farmer 
without  fear  to  give  his  crop  field-room,  and  prevent  lvis  hur¬ 
rying  it,  before  it  is  thoroughly  dry,  into  the  barn  Orltack. 

Wheat,  as  harvefted  by  Mr.  William  Elmhurft,  near 
Horncaftle.  “  I  like  to  have  my  wheats  cut  rather  green, 
not  to  Hand  till  ripe,  fo  as  to  lhake  ;  and  I  always  have 
mine  bound  in  fmallilh  Iheaves,  fet  eight. only  together; 
four  of  the  largeft,  two  againft  two,  and  the  two  fmallelr 
at  the  ends  ;  lo  that  they  prop  and  iupport  each  other,, 
and  the  two  longeft  tied  one?  opened  well  and  drawn  up 
dole  to  each  other  over  the  fix  ;  and,  by  lo  doing,  I  fierce¬ 
ly  ever  have  a  ftack  blown  down,  even  with  a  very  ftrong. 
wind  ;  the  two  cap-lheaves  muft  be  tied  together  by  twitt¬ 
ing,  and  a  little  of  the  butt-ends  of  the  Iheaves  (on  both 
fides)  together;  and  when  that  is  done  and  the  cap-lheaves 
fpread  nicely  over  the  other  fix,  neither  wind  nor  rain 
will  hurt  the  wheat  if  it  ftands  out  for  three,  .four,  or  five, 
weeks,  being  fo  well  covered  below  the  ties ;  for  no  one 
practical  failing,  in  a  farmer,  is  greater,  or  more  ridiculous 
and  injurious,  than  carrying  his  crops,  of  any  fort,  too 
haftily  ;  as  there  is  ten  times  more  corn  injured  by  being 
in  too  great  a  hurry,  than  by  its  flopping  too  .ong  in  the 
field  ;  and,  when  wheats  are  cut  rather  green  and  covered 
as  above,  the  ftraw  will  feed  the  corn,  and  make  the 
flour  better  and  finer.” — Fof  the  natural  hiftory  and  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecies  of  wheat,  various  modes  of  culture,  See.  fee 
the  article  Triticum,  in  this  Encyclopaedia.. 

Of  RYE. 

This  is  a  fpecies  of  wheat,  capable  of  being  cultivated 
on  moft  kinds  of  "land  ;  but  the  light  fandy  foiis,  that  can¬ 
not  well  be  converted  to  the  purpofe  of  wheat  or  barley, 
are,  perhaps,  the  only  ones  on  which  it  can  be  grown  in 
this  kingdom  to  advantage,  becaufe  its  produce  and  value 
are  not  equal  to  other  kinds  of  corn..  It  can  of  courfe 
therefore  only  be  introduced  on  fuch  lands  as  are  incapa¬ 
ble  of  being  turned  to  better  account.  Even  upon  lome 
of  the  pooreft  forts  of  fandy  foil,  wheat  is  fuppofed  in 
fome  diftrifts  to  be  grown  with  more  benefit  to  the  culti¬ 
vator,  the  quality  of  the  land  being  the  lame,  than  this 
grain.  It  is  moftly  grown  after  early-fed  turnips,  clover, 
peafe,  and  other  fimilar  products,  as  well  as  after  naked 
fallows,  in  particular  cales. 

This  crop,  like  that  of  wheat,  requires  the  land  to  be 
floury,  or  in  a  tolerable  ftate  of  pulverization.  In  many 
diftrifis,  when  intended  to  Hand  for  a  crop,  it  is  the 
cuftom  to  put  it  in  upon  fome  fort  of  fallow  ;  but,  where  it 
is  only  to  be  fed  oft’  by  flieep,  feldom  more  than  one 
ploughing  is  given,  the  land  being  broken  up  and  fallow¬ 
ed  for  turnips  immediately  after  the  crop  has  been  fuffici¬ 
ently  eaten  down  by  flieep,  &c.  The  periods  of  fowing 
rye  are  pretty  much  the  fame  as  tliofe  of  wheat ;  but,  when 
cultivated  for  green  food,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  fow 
early,  as  in  Auguft  and  September;  but  it  may  be  fown 
in  October,  and  during  the  winter  months,  until  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  March,  in  particular  cafes,  as  where  the  early 
l'owings  have  failed,  or  there  is  an  intention  of  having  a 
lucceliion  of  this  fort  of  feed  for  flieep.  The  allowance 
of  feed,  where  the  crop  is  to  remain  for  harveft,  is  in  moft 
fituations  from  about  two  bulhels  to  two  and  a  half ;  but, 
when  the  intention  is  to  feed  it  off,  three,  or  even  more, 
may  be  a  better  proportion,  as  the  plants  in  fuch  cafes 
fliould  ftand  confiderably  thicker  upon  the  ground,  in 
order  that  the  largeft  poliible  quantity  or  green  food  may 
be  provided.  As  the  procefs  of  germination  in  this  fort 
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ef  grain  is  rather  flow,  it  may  be  advifable  to  put  it  into 
the  ground  when  it  is  in  a  tolerably  dry  condition,  otherwise 
much  of  it  may  perifh,  efpecially  in  wet  feafons.  It  is 
fome times  the  practice  of  farmers,  when  rye  is  intended 
to  fcand  for  a  crop,  to  feed  it  with  fheep  in  the  early 
fpring,  as  in  the  beginning  of  March ;  but  this  fhould 
never  be  done  except  where  the  crop  is  very  luxuriant, 
and  at  fo  early  a  period  as  that  there  may  not  be  any 
danger  of  deftroying  the  new-formed  ear. 

In  the  fouthern  parts  of  England  rye  is  often  cultivated 
for  the  ufes  of  thofe  engaged  in  the  bufmefs  of  tanning- 
leather;  but  more  frequently  as  a  green  food  for  fheep  in 
the  fpring,  before  the  turnip-crops  are  ready.  When 
grown  in  this  view,  it  is  neceffary  to  have  attention  to 
different  circumftances,  in  order  to  derive  the  utmoft  ad¬ 
vantage  from  the  crops.  As  this  grain  begins  to  fhoot 
out,  or  fpindle,  much  earlier  than  wheat,  care  mull  be 
taken  that  the  feeding  of  it  down  is  begun  at  a  fufficient- 
ly  early  period,  as  the  latter  end  of  February  or  begin¬ 
ning  of  March ;  otherwife  the  Item  becomes  firm  and 
fticky,  and  the  fucceffion  of  green  feed,  after  the  firfl 
eating,  extremely  ffnall.  Indeed  this  may  be  done 
earlier  than  the  firfl  of  thefe  periods,  in  cafes  where  the 
feafon  is  mild  and  open,  and  perlevered  in  till  the  end  of 
April.  In  all  cafes  it  is,  however,  advifable  to  let  the  crop 
be  fo  advanced  in  its  growth  as  to  cover  the  ground 
tolerably  before  the  fheep  are  turned  in.  As  this  fort  of 
green  food  is  faid  to  have  much  effect  in  promoting  the 
flow  of  milk  in  fuch  ewes  as  have  lambs,  probably  from 
its  fucculency,  and  its  ftimulant  properties  being  applied 
immediately  after  the  feverity  of  the  winter  feafon,  when 
the  bodies  of  animals  are  known  to  be  more  capable  of 
being  excited  by  the  aCtion  of  flimuli,  and  when  there  is 
fcarcely  any  other  fort  of  green  feed  that  can  leffen  its 
operation  by  being  taken  along  with  it,  the  culture  of  it 
mull  be  the  mod  advantageous  where  fheep-hufbandry  is 
extenfively  combined  with  that  of  tillage,  efpecially  that 
department  of  it  which  relates  to  the  feeding  of  lambs  ; 
as  by  this  means,  from  the  quantity  of  fucculent  nutri¬ 
tious  food  that  is  provided,  the  lambs  are  prevented  from 
being  Hinted  in  their  growth  while  young,  which  is  a 
matter  of  the  utmoft  importance  in  their  future  feeding. 
— See  the  article  Triticum. 

Of  BARLEY. 

From  the  tender  and  delicate  nature  of  barley,  efpecially 
in  the  early  ftages  of  its  growth,  it  is  incapable  of  being- 
cultivated  with  advantage  on  the  ftiff,  heavy,  and  wet, 
deferiptions  of  foil,  or  fuch  as  are  of  a  cold  and  tenacious 
quality.  It  is  found  to  grow  in  the  molt  perfect  manner 
in  a  loamy  fand,  or  fuch  foils  as  are  moderately  dry,  and 
fufticiently  light.  The  moft  plump  and  t'nhmeft-rinded 
grain  is  afierted  to  be  produced  on  fuch  lands  as  are  dry, 
light,  and  mellow';  and  thefe  are  the  qualities  that  are 
confidered  as  the  moft  eftimable.  Light  poor  land,  when 
dry  and  warm  in  refpeCt  to  foil  and  fituation,  is  even  ca¬ 
pable  of  affording  barley  that  is  much  fuperior  in  quality 
to  fuch  as  is  grown  on  ftrong  lands,  that  are  of  a  cold  and 
moift  nature. 

This  fort  of  grain  is  cultivated  after  almoft  every  kind 
of  crop ;  but  it  has  been  found  to  fucceed  to  the  moft  ad¬ 
vantage  after  thofe  of  the  green  or  ameliorating  kind ;  as 
turnips,  potatoes,  carrots,  peafe,  tares,  &c.  However,  from 
the  nature  of  grain-crops,  it  can  feldoin  be  cultivated  to 
much  advantage  after  wheat,  rye,  or  oats  :  in  fuch  cafes  it 
has  generally  been  obferved  that  the  crops  were  blighted 
and  imperfectly  fed,  even  upon  foils  the  moft  favourable 
for  barley.  But  after  whatever  fort  of  crop  this  grain 
may  be  Town,  as  the  root  is  extremely  tender,  and  requires 
much  fupport  during  the  firft  ftages  of  its  growth,  from 
the  quick  manner  in  which  the  procefs  of  vegetation 
is  carried  on,  the  foil  requires  to  be  reduced  into  a  ftate 
of  much  finenefs  and  pulverization,  fo  as  to  become  pro- 
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perly  open  and  porous,  in  order  to  fecure  a  more  certain, 
equal,  and  perfect,  vegetation. 

In  fowing  this  grain  after  peafe,  or  other  pulfe,  it  is 
cuftomary  to  give  the  firft  ploughing  in  the  autumn; 
which  fliould  always  be  performed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
that  the  greateft  poflible  extent  of  furface  may  be  expofed 
to  the  influence  of  the  atmofphere  and  the  aCtion  of  the 
frofts ;  the  ridges  being  at  the  fame  time  fo  laid  up,  as 
that  no  injury  may  be  produced  by  the  wetnefs  that  may 
take  place  during  the  winter  feafon.  The  fecond  earth  or 
furrow  is  moftly  given  about  March.  By  this  ploughing, 
two  different  purpofes  are  effeded  in  many  cafes ;  the 
root-weeds,  fuch  as  thofe  of  couch,  and  other  noxious 
plants,  may  be  loofened,  fo  as  to  be  more  readily  extirpa¬ 
ted  by  the  application  of  the  harrows  immediately  after- 
wards,  and  the  foil  reduced  to  fo  fine  a  tilth,  as  that  thofe 
of  the. feed  kind  may  be  induced  to  vegetate  freely,  and 
in  confequence  be  more  perfectly  removed  by  the  a'cfion 
of  the  plough  and  harrow  at  the  period  of  putting  in  the 
feed.  If  this  kind  of  grain  be  introduced  after  wheat, 
or  other  corn  crops,  which,  as  has  been  flrown,  is  by  no 
means  a  practice  to  be  recommended,  the  preparation  of 
the  land  is  moftly  conducted  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
above. 

In  dry  and  unkindly  feafons,  barley  is  apt.  to  be  much 
injured  by  the  attacks  of  the  worm  ;  which  is  known 
from  the  fudden  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  crop, 
from  a  healthy  green  to  a  yellow  call.  On  the  firft  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  change,  the  ufe  of  the  roller  ifhould  be 
had  recourfe  to,  in  order  that  the  fuperficial  parts  of  the 
foil,  which  are  probably  become  loofe  and  porous,  may 
be  effectually  preffed,  and  thereby  rendered  too  clofe  and 
compaCt  to  admit  the  worm  to  prey  upon  the  tender  roots 
of  the  young  plants.  That  this  effect  may  be  produced 
in  the  moft  effectual  manner,  the  roller  ftiould  be  of  -fuch 
a  fize,  or  fo  loaded,  as  to  afford  a  preffure  equal  to  the- 
draught  of  three  or  four  horfes,  which  fliould  be  yoked 
double,  in  order  to  increafe  the  effeCt  by  their  treading. 
It  has  been  fuggefted,  that,  if  by  this  method  the  injury 
can  be  counteracted  until  fuch  time  as  rain  falls,  there 
need  not  be  any  apprehenfion  of  the  crop,  as  the  plants 
will  foon  pufn  forward  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  become 
too  ftrong  to  be  in  further  danger. 

The  produce  of  this  grain,  like  that  of  moft  others, 
varies  confiderably  according  to  the  ftate  of  the  foil,  cli¬ 
mate,  and  the  cultiVatiori  that  is  employed  ;  but  the  ave¬ 
rage  over  the  whole  'kingdom  is  probably  from  about 
twenty-feven  to  thirty  bulhels  the  acre.  In  the  county 
of  Middlefex,  according  to  the  Report  of  that  diftriCl, 
the  average  produce  is  about  four  quarters  of  grain  and 
two  loads  of  ftraw  to  the  acre  ;  and  in  Yorkihire,  on  the 
turnip-lands,  the  produce  is  nearly  the  fame  ;  but  in  many 
other  diftriCts  it  does  not  average  more  than  three  and  a 
half.  Barley  fliould  conftantly  remain,  out  in  the  field 
until  it  be  perfeftly  dry  and  free  from  rtioifture,  other- 
wife  it  is  liable  to  heat  in  the  (lack,  and  the  fample  be 
thereby  greatly  injured  both  for  the  purpofes  of  feed 
and  malting. — For  the  beft  time  of  fowing,  proportions  of 
feed,  different  fpecies,  and  moft  approved  culture,  fee  the 
article  Hordeum,  p.  278-282,  of  this  volume. 

Of  OATS. 

The  Avena,  or  Oat,  is  a  grain  fo  hardy,  that  it  may 
be  cultivated  upon  almoft  any  kind  of  foil  ;  but,  like  all 
other  corn,  it  is  the  moft-  productive  on  fuch  as  are 
ftrong,  rich,  and  adhefive,  and  which  have  been  newly  - 
broken-up  from  the  ftate  of  grafts..  It  is  fuggefted,  that 
though  this  fort  of  grain  generally  fells  lower  than  bar¬ 
ley,  yet,  from  its  being  a  more  certain  crop,  the  fuperior 
utility  of  the  ftraw  for  the  food  of  cattle,  and  the  increafe 
in  the  quantity  of  produce,  it  is  at  leaft  equal  to  barley- 
for  medium  loams.  And  that  for  ftronger  forts  of  lands 
and  thofe  of  the  fen  kind,  it  is  greatly  fuperior  to  it] 

though. 
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though  apt  to  leave  the  land  more  foul.  On  the  cold, 
tenacious,  fenny,  and  wet,  foils,  the  oat  may  in  many 
cales  be  fown  with  more  advantage  than  any  other  kinds 
of  crop,  and  likewife  where  lands  cannot  be  put  in  a  pro¬ 
per  condition  for  barley-crops. 

Oats  fucceed  well  after  alinoft  eveiy  fort  of  green  and 
root  crops,  but  fhould  not  be  cultivated  after  wheat,  rye, 
or  barley,  where  it  can  poffibly  be  avoided,  as  the  loil  by 
inch  cropping  would  be  too  greatly  exhaulted.  It  has 
been  oblerved,  that,  in  diltricls  where  improved  methods 
of  hufbandry  are  adopted,  oats  are  generally  grown  upon 
fuch  lands  as  have  been  newly-broken-up  from  the  ftate 
of  grafs,  and  that  the  practice  is  Ihown  to  be  perfectly 
correft,  by  the  abundance  of  the  produce  in  fuch  cafes. 
The  old  cuftorn  of  cultivating  oat-crops  in  1'uccedion  for 
feveral  years  is  equally  abfurd  and  improper,  and  fhould 
be  generally  exploded. 

In  regard  to  the  preparation  for  an  oat-crop,  it  is  re¬ 
commended  by  an  intelligent  cultivator,  when  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  grown  after  cole,  tares,  early  peafe,  or 
fuch  other  crops  as  do  not  come  off  the  ground  later  than 
the  beginning  of  June,  on  foils  that  are  too  wet  to  admit 
of  being  ploughed  in  the  winter  feafon,  to  make  an  early 
baftard- fallow,-  laying  the  land  up  into  ridges  proper  for 
being  fown  early  in  fpring.-  Or,  when  after  fuch  clean 
crops  as  come  off  too  late  to  admit  of  baftard-fallowing, 
to  plough  only  once,  which  fhould  be  as  early  as  the  bu- 
finefs  of  the  farm  will  admit,  into  ridges  proper  for  put¬ 
ting  the  feed  in.  As  this  kind  of  grain  is  fuppofed  to  be 
more  liable  than  mod  others  to  degenerate,  by  being  too 
long  fowed  on  the  fame  land,  it  is  the  practice  of  many 
dift rifts  to  change  it  for  fuch  as  has  been  imported  from 
foreign  countries.  It  is  probable,  however,  that,  by  col- 
lefting  and  lowing  the  belt  and  molt  perfect  of  our 
own  produce,  this  expenfive  practice  may  be  rendered 
unneceffary.  By  fimilar  attention  molt  of  the  different 
forts  of  oats  are  alfo  capable  of  being  greatly  improved, 
both  m  the  quality  and  appearance  of  the, grain. 

It  is  moltly  confidered  by  good  farmers  as  a  better  and 
more  correft  prqftice  to  fow  grafs-feeds  with  oats  than 
with  barley,  as  the  tillage  requiiite  for  the  latter  may  dif- 
pofe  it  to  become  rank  and  be  lodged,  by  which  the 
grnfs  will  be  drawn  up  weak  through  it,  and  in  that  way 
be  greatly  injured,  as  well  as  the  barley,  by  the  humidity 
thus  produced,  require  a  longer  time  in  the  field,  and  in 
that  way  be  expofed  to  more  danger  in  cafe  of  a  wet  fea¬ 
fon  fucceeding;  while  with  oats  there  is  little  rifle  in  thefe 
refpefts,  as  the  draw  is  much  lliffer  and  more  firm. 
Where  oat-crops  are  thin  upon  the  ground,  they  grow 
ltrong,  and  are  confequently  better  capable  of  fupporting 
themlelves  without  falling  on  the  ground. — For  the  natu¬ 
ral  hiltory  of  the  Oat,  its  feveral  fpecies,  mofl  profitable 
time  of  fowing,  and  experiments  of  its  culture,  fee  the 
article  Avena,  vol.  ii.  p.  552-555. 

Of  PEASE. 

Pisum,  or  Peafe,  may  be  grown  upon  almoflany  fort  of 
foil  ;  but  are  found  to  fucceed  bell  on  fuch  as  are  dry,  and 
poiTefs  a  middling  degree  of  lightnefs,  and  being  perfeftly 
clean.  Pea-crops  are  mollly  put  in  after  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  or  other  kinds  of  grain.  They  may  likewife  fuc¬ 
ceed  clover  or  fkintfoin  in  many  cafes  with  advantage; 
and  on  old  ley-.grounds,  when  newly-broken-up,  they 
may  often  be  found  a  beneficial  crop,  The  varieties  of 
peafe  adapted  to  field-culture,  are  generally  diltingnilhed 
into  two  kinds,  the  early  and  the  late :  of  the  former 
are  the  early  Charlton,  the  golden  hotlpur,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  wlii’e  •.  of  the  latter,  all  thofe  of  the  gray  kind,  as 
the  Marlboroughvgray,  the  horn-gray,  the  maple-gray, 
See.  the  firft  of  thefe  forts  is  generally  confidered  the  belt 
for  field-hufbandry. 

In  Sowing  peafe,  much  muff  depend  upon  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  cultivator;  when  the  peafe  are  intended  for 
podding,  in  order  to  be  lent  green  to  the  market,  which 
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may  be  the  mofl  advantageous  appropriation  of  the  cro* 
near  large  towns,  where  they  can  be  readily  difpofed  of, 
they  Ihould  be  put  in  fucceflion  at  the  dillance  of  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  from  about  the  middle  of  January  to 
the  latter  end  of  March,  beginning  with  the  lands  that 
are  mofl  dry  and  mellow,  and  proceeding  to  fuch  as  are 
more  moift  and  heavy.  In  this  mode  of  culture,  regular 
l’upplies  may  be  kept  up  for  the  daily  confumption  of  the 
markets.  The  white  early  forts  are  in  thefe  cafes  to  be 
emplo}red.  But  for  the  general  crops,  when  the  fanner 
has  no  view  of  the  above  kind,  they  may  be  fown  as  early 
in  March  as  the  foil  can  be  put  into  a  proper  llate  of  pre¬ 
paration.  In  thefe  cafes  the  gray  forts  are  mollly  employ¬ 
ed.  When  the  feed  is  put  in  at  a  later  period,  as  in  April, 
the  white  kind  Ihould  con  Handy  be  preferred,  as  the  pro¬ 
duce  becomes  more  early,  which  is  a  matter  of  importance 
in  pea-crops. 

The  quantity  of  feed  allowed  to  an  acre  mull  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  difference  of  the  circumltances  under  which 
the  crop  is  cultivated,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  put  in, 
jtnd  the  intention  with  which  it  is  propagated.  When 
the  feed  is  put  in  on  rich  ground  in  the  autumn,  with  the 
defign  of  pulling  the  pods  green,  it  may  be  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  three  bulheis  and  a,  half,  or  four  bulhels,  to  the 
acre ;  a  larger  proportion  than  in  other  cafes  being  gene¬ 
rally  allowed.  The  peafe  in  thofe  cafes  fhould  be  put  in 
in  rows,  at  the  dillance  of  about  three  feet  from  each 
other,  in  order  that  proper  cultivation  may  be  applied  af¬ 
terwards.  This  mode  of  pvaftice  is  common  about  Dart- 
ford  in  Kent,  where  the  green-pea  fyftem  of  hufbandry  is 
carried  on  extenfively,  and  with  much  profit  to  the  far¬ 
mer.  But  for  the  general  lowings,  when  the  land  is  in 
tolerable  condition,  from  three  to  three  bufheis  and  a  half 
is  the  common  allowance,  the  earlier  lowings  requiring 
rather  the  moft  feed. 

It  is  ufual  with  many  fanners  to  fow  the  feed  broad- 
call,  but  the  drill-fyltem  is  certainly  to  be  preferred,  as 
being  more  regular,  laving  confiderably  in  the  proportion 
of  feed,  and  admitting  of  cleaning  the  ground  with  more 
eafe  and  advantage.  In  this  laft  method  two  bulhels,  or 
two  bulhels  and  a  half,  may  often  be  a  fufficient  allow¬ 
ance  of  feed.  The  proper  diftance  of  drilling  peafe  is 
mollly  about  twelve  or  lixteen  inches  for  hand-hoeing  ; 
but,  where  the  horfe-hoe  is  to  be  employed,  from  two  to 
three  feet  ;  and  the  depth  to  which  the  feed  is  depofited, 
from  two  to  three  inches.  The  ufe  of  the  hoe  too,  in 
llirring  the  intervals,  and  earthing  up  the  young  plants, 
is  of  effential  advantage  in  promoting  their  growth,  and 
protefting  them  from  the  injuries  of  the  feafon. 

There  are  many  inducements  to  the  cultivation  of  this 
crop,  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  where  the  demand 
for  green  peafe  is  confiderable  ;  fuch  as  the  ready  fupply 
of  money  that  is  thus  provided  for  the  other  expenfive 
operations  during  the  fummer-months,  the  facility  of 
thus  rendering  the  land  proper  for  the  growth  of  turnips, 
and  the  large  fupply  of  fodder  that  is  afforded  by  the  Hems 
of  the  plants  when  properly  fecured  ;  notwithllanding  the 
danger  of  fuch  crops  during  the  winter,  and  even  in  the 
fpring-months,  when  the  fealons  prove  unfavourable,  and 
the  heavy  expences  incurred  in  the  gathering  and  difpo-- 
fal  of  them.  The  cultivation  of  peafe,  however,  except 
in  the  above  view,  is  generally  found  to  prove  an  unpro¬ 
fitable  fpeculation.— For  further  information  on  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  peak,  particularly  of  the  garden  kind ,  fee  the  article 
Pisum,  in  this  Encyclopaedia. 

Of  BEANS. 

Different  kinds  of  beans  are  cultivated  with  equal  fuc- 
cefs  in  different  diitrifts,  according  to  the  •  intentions  of 
the  farmers,  and  the  nature  of  the  foils  in  which  they  are 
grown  ;  but  theymay  be  fufficiently  dillinguilhed  by  divid¬ 
ing,  them  into  field  and  garden  beans.  Oi  the  firft  fort  the 
common  holfe-bean  is  the  molt  generally  cultivated  on  the 
llrong  lands,  as  it  is  found  to  grow  to  a  greater  height  in 
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the  item,  and  of  courfe  to  cover  the  furface  of  the  land 
more  effectually.  The  tick-bean  is,  however,  fuppoied 
to  afford  a  more  abundant  produce.  Tire  large  treks 'are 
the  fort  moftly  grown  in  the  county  of  Kent,  where  the 
bean -hnfban dry  is  practifed  to  conliderable  extent ;  but 
in  Effex,  where  the  fyitem  of  cultivating  beans  alfo  pre¬ 
vails,' the  '/mail  ticks-afe  held  in  the  higheit  eftimation,  as 
on  the  itrong  lands  of  that  diftrift  they  are  moftly  found 
to  afford  ft  ill  more  abundant  produce;  and  in  the  market 
this  is  the  fort  that  generally  produces  the  belt  price. 

Some  of  the  later"  or  garden  kinds  have  been  recently 
•introduced  into  the  field  hufbandry.  Of  tliefe  the  maza- 
gan  and  Mumford,  the  long-pod,  and  the  Windfor,  are 
the  forts  that  are  chiefly  cultivated.  Thefe  large  kinds 
of  beans,  however,  cultivated  in  the  field,  except  within 
reach  of  the  London  marker,  where  they  can  be  lold  in 
the  pods  green,  anfwer  no  good  purpofe. 

The  ingenious  author  of  the  Syncpfis  of  Hufbandry, 
remarks,  that  the  proper  time  for  planting  beans  is  early 
in  February  ;  though  it  may  be  done  to  advantage  till 
the  latter  end  of  March,  if  the  weather  prevent  their 
being  got.  in  at  an  earlier  feafon  ;  blit  in  general  it  is 
belt  to  embrace  the  firft  opportunity  of  lowing  them  after 
(Candlemas,  as  they  often  mifcarry  if  the  feafon  be  pro- 
craftinated  beyond  that  time,  efpecially  if  a  dry  fum liter 
fhould  fucceed.  In  purchafing  beans  for  feed, -care  fhould 
be  taken  to  choofe  Inch  as  are  hard  and  bright,  without 
being  llirivelled  in  their  appearance. 

Beans  are  for  the  moft  part  fown  broadcaft,  either  on 
the  ltubble,  before  ploughing,  or  on  the  new-turned-up 
furrows.  Sometimes  beans  are  planted  in  the  bottom  of 
every  fecond  or  third  furrow,  and  afterwards  liorfe  and 
band  hoed.  In  a  few  diftrifts  they  are  fown  with  a  drill- 
machine,  and  at  fuch  diftances  in  the  rows  as  to  leave 
fufiicient  fpace,  either  for  hand-hoeing,  when  that  only 
is  intended,  or  for  liorfe  and  hand-hoeing,  when  it  is 
purpofed  that  both  thefe  operations  fhould  be  performed. 
St  muft  at  once  appear  obvious,  that  either  of  thefe  laft- 
mentioned  methods  is  preferable  to  fowing  the  feeds  broad¬ 
caft,  as  a  better  opportunity  is  not  only  afforded  of  clean¬ 
ing  the  ground  property,  but  a  more  abundant  return, 
and  a  produce  of  fu.perior  quality,  infured. 

Mr.  Young  thinks,  that,  on  land  which  is  inclined 
to  moilfure,  the  preparation  for  this  crop  fhould  be  as 
follows  :  Early  in  autumn- lay  on  the  manure,  and  imme¬ 
diately  plough  the  land  into  ridglets1  of  two  feet  fix 
inches  wide;  in  which  ftate  let  it  lie  until  the  feafon  for 
.planting,  when  the  feed  may  be  dibbled  in,  one  row  of 
beans  into  the  middle  of  each  ridglet,  at  the  difcance  of 
about  three  inches  from  bean  to  bean.  They  fiiould  be 
immediately  covered  ;  which  may  be  done  by  children, 
with  a  garden  rake  or  hoe,  or,  ihould  the  furface  of  the 
land  be  dry  and  crumbly,  a  iiorfe  with  a  bufn-harrow 
fhould  be  ufed.  The  difcance  between  the  rows  will  not 
prevent’ the  crop  from  completely  covering  the  ground, 
efpecially  if  the  land  was  manured  for  them,  as  they  will 
branch  out  tideways  three  or  four  ftout  items  from  each 
root.  They  fhould  be  early  planted,  in  order  fco  their 
getting  fufiicient  root-hold  of  the  land,  and  procuring 
lhade  againft  the  hot  weather  lets  in.  It  is  alfo  fome  le- 
curity  againft  the  infeft  called  the  black  dolphin,  which  is 
the  greateft  enemy  the  bean  is  expofed  to.  They  require 
a  foil  that  can  feldom  be  worked  without  damage  during 
the  winter  and  fpring;  confequently  it  ought  to  be  ma¬ 
nured  and  gathered  into  ridges  in  the  autumn. 

Mr.  Young,  however,  remarks,  in  the  Survey  of  Suffolk, 
that  it  is  there  uncommon  to  give  more  than  one  earth 
for  beans,  and  generally  improper,  as  they  love  a  whole 
firm  furrow,  and  never. thrive  better  than  on  a  layer.  But 
there  are  many  different  methods  of  planting  beans. 
Some  fow  this  pulfe  by  broadcaft,  which  is  by  no  means 
an  eligible  way,  fince  much  of  the  feed  will  be  left  above 
ground,  and  a  great  part  of  that  which  is  covered  by  the 
harrow  will  not  be  covered  to  a  proper  depth  ;  and  many 
other  objections  may  be  urged  againft  this  method  of 
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fowing  at;  random.  I11  fome  diftrifts,  as  Middlefex,  Sur¬ 
rey,  &c.  the ‘method  is,  to  plant  this  pulfe  in  rows  ftrick- 
en  out  by  a  line,  by  which  a  great  faving  is  made  in  the 
article  of  feed,  a  circum. fiance  which  is  thought  to  corn- 
penfatc  for  the  extraordinary  'charge,  of  this  mode  of  huf¬ 
bandry  ;  and  thus  far  it  may  be  fairly  acknowledged, 
that  the  method  of  planting  beans  b)r  the  dibble  is  greatly 
to  be  preferred  to  that  of  fovying  the  feed  at  random. 
The  rows  are  marked  out  one  foot  afunder,  and  the  feed 
planted  in  holes  made  two  inches  apart ;  the  lines -are 
ft  retched  acrof’s  the.  land,  which  are  formed  about  fix  feet 
over,  fo  that*  when  one  row  is  planted,  thefticks  to  which 
the  line  is  fattened  are  "moved  by  a  regular  measurement  to 
the  diftan.ee  required,  and  the  fame-. method  purified  till 
the  field  is  completed.  Such  is  the  method  of  plantings 
beans  by  the  dibbler;  but  the  neateft  and  moft  expediti¬ 
ous  way  of  fowing  them,  Specialty  the  field-bean,  is  that 
purfued  by  the  Kentifti  farmers.  -The  ufual  courfe  in 
that  county,  is  to  plough  up  the, oat  or  barley  erihes  or 
grattens,  which  are  defigned  for  beans,  foon  after  the 
wheat- feafon  is  finiftied,  in  which  condition  the  fallows 
are  to  lie  till  towards  Candlemas,  or  later,  as  the  ftate  of 
the  weather  or  the  farmer’s  occafion  may  require,  and'  then 
to  ftrike  out  the  furrows. 

Eleven  furrows  to  a  row’s  breadth  is  the  ufual  width 
of  fetting  out  the  rows,  though  fome  prefer  a  wider  fpace, 
whilft  others  ftrike  them  {till  narrower';  and- this  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  width  of  the  rows  is  the  caufe  why  the  farm¬ 
ers  vary  fo  effentially  in  re fp eft  to  the  quantity  of  feed 
to  be  fown  on  the  fame  given  fpace  of  ground  ;  for, 
whilft  fome  will  content  themlelves  with  an  allowance  of 
two  bufhels  per  acre,  others  will  throw  a  fack  of  beans 
upon  the  fame  compafs  of  land,  When  the  furrows  are 
ftruck  at  the  di fiance  mentioned,  two  bufhels  and  a  half 
of  middle-fized  tick-beans  are  fufiicient  to  feed  an  acre, 
and  on  good  land  (for  if  the  ground  be  not  either  rich  in 
itfelf,  or  rendered  fertile  by  manure,  it  is  of  little  confe- 
quence  to  attempt  the  cultivation  of  this  crop,)  a  farmer 
ftands  a  fairer  chance  for  a  crop  when  the  beans  are  thinly 
planted,  than  when  a  more  liberal  quantity  of  feed  is  al¬ 
lowed  ;  for,  when  beans  ftand  fo  very  thick  in  the  rows, 
they  never  pod  fo  well  as  when  the  (talks  are  lefs  crowd¬ 
ed ;  and,  although  the  crop  of  liaulm  may  he  more  abun¬ 
dant,  the  increafe  will  not  be  adequate  to  the  large  bulk 
of  ft  haw. 

In  Suffolk,  Mr.  Secretary  Young  fays,  beans  have  been 
dibbled  by  fome  a  row  on  every  flag;  by  others,  on  every- 
other  flag.  He  has  found  it  more  advantageous  to  plant 
in  clufters  of  four  or  five  beans  in  every  hole  ;  and  eight 
or  nine  inches  from  hole  to  hole,  which  admits  of  much 
better  hoeing  than  when  more  thickly  fet.  Dibbling, 
fays  he,  is  the  moft  effective  method  of  cultivating  beans. 
He  objefts  to  the  drill-plough  for  beans  ;  for  as  thefe 
pulfe,  efpecially  the  larger  ticks,  are  very  unequal  in  fize, 
they  cau not  be  let  out  of  the  hopper  with  fufiicient  regu¬ 
larity  ;  and  by  this  inequality  many  yards  of  ground  in  the 
length  of  a  furrow  will  be  often  left  vacant  from  the  ca- 
fuat  obftruftion  of  a  large  bean ;  and,  when  this  is  re¬ 
moved,  numbers  of  a  fmaller  fize  crowd  to  the  chafm, 
and  fhoot  out  of  the  hopper  for  a  confiderable  fpace,  till 
another  large  bean  intervenes  to  obftruft  the  paflage,  and 
thus  the  crop  makes  a  very  unfightty-  appearance  in  the 
rows,  and  at  the  time  of  harveft  is  very  unequal ;  the  in¬ 
jury  in  large  fields  being  not  inconfiderable ;  for,  in  thofe 
parts  of  the  furrows  where  no.  beans  had  been  fown,  an 
increafe  cannot  be  expected  ;  and  thofe  which  are  huddled 
together  by  a  quart  or  more  in  a  fpot,  will,  from  the 
thicknefs  of  their  growth,  in  courfe,  come  to  little. 

In  the  Synopfis  of  Hufbandry  it  is  recommended  as  a 
good  method  to  roll  and  harrow  beans  in  the  latter  end 
of  March.  By  the  roller,  the  clods  are  broken  fo  as  to 
afford  ffefh  nourifhment  to  the  roots ;  and  the  harrows 
following  this  operation  pulverize  and  loofen  the  furface, 
flattened  and  baked  down  by  the  rains  in  the  preceding 
months  by  which  the  beans  are  confiderably  aflilted  in 
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the  future  progrefs  of  their  growth.  Soon  after  this  the 
crop  fhould  be  edge-hoed,  and  afterwards  braked  ;  which 
method  of  braking  is  a  piece  of  hulbandry  peculiar  to  the 
county  of  Kent,  and  in  every  refpeft  claims  the  prefer¬ 
ence  to  that  of  hoeing  the  whole  fpace  between  the  rows; 
not  only  becaufe  the  braking  is  performed  at  an  inferior 
expence,  but  it  is  likewife  more  efficacious,  as  well  for  ex¬ 
tirpating  the  weeds  that  may  have  fprung  up  between  the 
rows,  as  in  farthering  the  advances  of  the  beans  in  growth, 
by  Icofening  the  foil,  and  conveying  freffi  earth  to  the 
ftalks.  This  operation  of  braking  may  be  continued  at 
the  interval  of  three  weeks  or  a  month,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  May  till  the  crop  becomes  in  bloom.  When  it  is 
propofed  to  earth-up  the  beans,  this  may  be  effefled  with 
great  facility  by  fixing  a  fmall  block  of  wood  on  the 
brake  ;  and,  according  to  the  diameter  of  this  block,  the 
earth  may  be  thrown  to  different  elevations  on  the  bean- 
dalks,  as  they  advance  in  growth. 

It  is  remarked  in  the  Survey  of  Middlefex,  that  beans 
are  feldom  ripe  enough  to  cut  till  the  latter  end  of  Au- 
guft,  apd  the  proper  time  is  when  the  kids  are  turning 
black,  about  ten  days  before  they  would  begin  to  open  at 
the  ends.  Though  in  fome  parts  of  the  field  the  kids 
may  not  be  fo  black  as  in  others,  this  Ihould  not  prevent 
their  being  cut;  for  they  will  ripen  and  harden  after  that 
is  done,  by  fetting  the  fheaves  upright,  and  leaving  them 
in  the  field  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  If  they  are  cut  long 
before  they  are  ripe,  they  will  ffirink  and  Ihrivel ;  and,  if 
too  ripe,  they  will  (hed  confiderably  ;  though  there  is 
much  lefs  danger  in  reaping  them  too  early,  than  in  let¬ 
ting  them  Hand  too  long.  Thofe  that  are  over-ripe 
ihould  be  cut  with  the  dew  on  them,  and  carried  to  the 
barn  in  the  fame  ftate ;  the  green  parts  of  the  crop  being 
cut  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  When  the  intention  is  to 
fow  wheat  or  tares  after  beans,  they  ought  to  be  fet  up 
fo  as  to  occupy  as  little  fpace  as  poffible,  that  the  vacant 
ground  may  be  immediately  prepared  for  the  next  crop. 
The  bell  method,  is  to  cut  the  beans  when  the  major 
part  have  ripened  ;  and,  by  fuffering  the  fiiocks  to  remain 
fome  time  in  the  field,  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalks  will 
be  fufficiently  withered,  fo.as  to  prevent  any  ill  effefts 
from  their  humidity  when  laid  in  the  barn  or  Hack;  nor 
•will  the  beans  from  thofe  unripened  pods  be  of  any  in¬ 
jury  to  the  fample. 

As  the  objedt  of  the'Kentilh  bean-hulbandry  is  that  of 
a  preparation  for  wheat,  the  farmers  are  particularly  at¬ 
tentive  to  the  feveral  operations  of  hoeing  and  braking 
the  ground  during  the  growth  of  the  beans  ;  for,  as  the 
land  in  that  county  is  of  a  nature  fo- fertile  as  not  to  re¬ 
quire  the  intervention  of  a  fummer-fallow,  they  fpare  no 
pains  in  the  cultivation  of  their  bean  and  pea-grounds, 
in  order  to  render  it  as  clean  and  well  pulverized  as  pof¬ 
fible  by  means  of  the  hoe  and  brake,  fo  that  this  latter 
inltrument  is  fcarcely  ever  out  of  the  field,  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  May  till  the  time  when  the  beans  are  advanced 
to  that  height  as  to  obftrucl  the  working  of  it;  by  which 
the  ground  becomes  fo  intimately  divided,  that  every 
particle  of  foil  in  the  interfpace  is  expofed  to  the  benefi¬ 
cial  influence  of  the  fun  and  air,  and  at  harveft  fcarcely  a 
-weed  is  perceptible  throughout  the  crop.  In  order  to  de- 
llroy  what  few  weeds  may  remain  in  the  rows,  and  to 
give  that  part  of  the  ground  its  due  (hare  of  pulveriza 
tion,  and  to  cleanfe  it  from  the  bean-haijlm,  a  plough  is 
fet  to  work  foon  after  harvell  to  fpuddle  the  gratten ;  and 
for  this  purpofe  a  plate  of  iron  is  fixed  acrofs.  the  fhare  at 
about  four  or  five  inches  from  the  point,  and  the  lame 
axle-tree  and  wheels  are  made  ufe  of  that  were  before 
employed  for  ftriking  out  the  furrows;  and  with  this 
plough  and  two  horles  three  acres  of  ground  rnay  be 
fpuddled-in  a  day,  by  fetting  the  (hare-point  in  the  in¬ 
terval,  fo  that  the  non  or  fin  may  erpbrace  a  row  on  each 
fide  ;  and,  when  the  whole  field  is  thus  fpuddled,  the  har¬ 
rows  and  roller  are  to  fucceed,  by  which  the  haulm  and 
weeds  will  be  completely  extricated  at  a  trifling  charge, 
and  the  ground  be  laid  in  readinefs  for  ploughing  the 
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feed-furrows,  at  which  time  thofe  beans  or  peafe  which 
may  have  been  ffied  will  have  vegetated,  and  are  dedroyed 
by  the  plough  ;  fo  that  the  farmer  may,  from  this  mode 
or  hufpandry,  be  not  lefs  confident  of  growing  a  clean 
fample  of  wheat,  than  if  his  ground  had  been  really  fum- 
mer-fallowed. 

On  thin,  chalky,  or  gravelly,  grounds,  notwithftandin'g 
what  has  juft  been  urged  of  the  good  effefts  of  fpuddiing, 
Mr.  Young  obferves,  that  it  would  perhaps  be  more  pru¬ 
dent  to  omit  that  work,  left  it  might  contribute  towards 
Joofening  the  foil  beyond  a  due  medium;  for  on  thefe 
foils  the  chief  aim  fhould  be  to  clofe  them  as  much  as 
poffible,  that  at  wheat  feed-time  the  furface  may  be  per¬ 
fectly  clofe  ;  and  therefore  to  roll  and  harrow  the  bean  and 
pea-ground  on  fuch  foils,  in  order  to  rid  the  field  of  the 
haulm,  See.  and  when  it  has  lain  fome  time' to  plough  the 
feed-furrows,  are  the  whole  procefs  neceffary  to  prepare  it 
for  the  fucceeding  crop  of  wheat ;  and  this  fliows,  he 
thinks,  the  advantage  of  fowing  with  this  grain,  or  with 
peafe,  that  part  of  the  farm  which  is  mofl  free  from  weeds, 
and  in  the  beft  heart ;  not  only  that  thefe  pulfe,  both  of 
them  (efpecially  beans),  require  to  be  fown  on  good  land, 
and  on  fuch  as  has  been  improved  by  manure,  but  like¬ 
wife  that  the  erfhes  or  grattens  may  be  fo  perfectly  clean, 
as  not  to  require  the  operation  of  fpuddiing. 

In  Kent,  they  cut  their  beans  with  a  hook,  and  bind 
them  into  fheaves  with  rope-yarns.  Thefe  fheaves  are  fet 
up  in  fhocks  of  various  forms,  either  five  on  each  fide,  in 
the  manner  of  wheat-fliocks,  or  in  a  circular  form,  four 
fheaves  to  the  fhock.  Hut  many  farmers,  in  fuch  years  when 
the  hops  have  failed,  cut  up  the  bind,  and  referve  it  as  a 
fubflitute  for  rope-yarns  to  tie  their  bean-fheaves.  Mr. 
Marshall,  however,  recommends  the  pulling-up  the  beans  in 
preference  to  cutting;  for,  lie  fays,  the  benefit  the  foil  re¬ 
ceives  will  more  than  pay  for  the  extra  labour  in  clear¬ 
ing.  Another  advantage  arifing  from  their  being  pulled, 
is  the  flubbornnefs  of  the  roots  keeping  the  mow  open, 
and  admitting  a  circulation  of  air.  And  he  fays  further, 
that  by  experience  he  found  pulling  up  by  hand  far  pre¬ 
ferable  to  cutting  with  fickles ;  as  they  may  be  pulled  up 
not  only  much  fader,  but  much  cleaner  from  weeds  and 
grafs,  than  when  cut,  befides  leaving  the  land  in  a  date 
greatly  fuperior.  The  wade  is  alfo  lefs,  fo  much  fo  as  to 
lofe  fcarcely  a  bean  ;  and  the  bean-dalks  are  immediately 
ready  to  bind  and  fet  up  ;  and,  by  the  roots  lifting  them 
from  the  ground,  the  air  acquires  a  free  circulation. 
The  work  is  alfo  eafier  to  the  labourer,  who  Hands  more 
upright,  and  the  power  required  is  much  lefs,  efpecially 
in  dry  weather.  The  foil  in  the  drills,  indead  of  being 
bound  by  the  roots,  and  encumbered  by  the  Hubble,  is 
left  as  loofe  as  a  garden,  and  the  furface  free  from  ob- 
dru&ions ;  and,  if  thoroughly  hoed,  is  as  fit  as  a  fallow  to 
be  lowed  with  wheat  on  one  ploughing. 

In  Berkdiire,  where  they  fow  triple  rows  of  beans  at 
eight  or  nine  inches,  and  leave  intervals  of  tw.oYurrows 
width,  it  is  the  practice  to  plough  two  furrows  up  each 
interval  from  the  beans,  making  a  ridge  in  the  middle,  by 
a  fmall  light  plough  contrived  for  the  purpofe,  which  is 
drawn  by  one  horfe,  a  moid  feafon  being  chofen  for  the 
bufinefs.  After  this  the  ridges  are  to  be  harrowed  by 
means  of  a  triangular  harrow,  by  which  the  fuperficiaL 
parts  of  the  foil  are  rendered  light  and  mellow,  lo  as  ta 
admit  the  natural  fibres  to  ilioot  in  it  with  facility,  and 
draw  forth  fupport  for  the  crop  more  effectually  ;  this  is 
admitted  to  be  a  good  method. 

In  fuch  fummers  as  are  dry,  beans  are  frequently  liable 
to  be  much  injured  by  the  attacks  of  the  black  fly,  called 
by  the  farmers  the  dolphin  ;  the  whole  field  in  particular 
cafes  being  in  danger  of  being  dedroyed  in  the  courl'e  of 
a  few  days.  In.  order  to  prevent  this  mifehief,  it  is  the 
practice  in  fome  places  to  cut  off  the  tops  by  means  of  a <t 
fcythC  or  other  (harp  implement,  as  it  is  modly  on  the 
tops  of  the  plants  that  the  infeCt  find  appears.  When 
this  method  is  adopted,  it  fliould  be  performed  on  the  veiy 
fil'd  appearance  of  the  fly,  otherwife  little  benefit  can  be 
1  produced;. 
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produced  5  as  perhaps  by  removing  the  firft  infeCts  that 
rtiow  themlelves,  their  propagation  may  in  fome  degree 
be  prevented.  _ 

Beans,  like  peafe,  are  every  where  an  uncertain  crop, 
confequently  the  average  produce  difficult  to  eftimate. 
In  Middlesex,  it  is  Hated  to  be  from  three  and  a  half  to 
four  quarters  the  acre.  And  in  Yorkfhire,  when  culti¬ 
vated  as  a  preparation  for  wheat,  from  four  to  fix  quar¬ 
ters  the  acre;  but,  where  the  crop  precedes  a  fallow',  only 
from  two  to  three  quarters.  In  Kent,  where  the  bean- 
hufbandry  is  more  perfect,  the  common  tick-beans  are  laid 
to  afford  from  two  to  fix  quarters,  according  to  circum- 
ltances;  the  mazagan,  and  other  fmall  beans  of  the  fame 
fort,  from  three  to  five  quarters,  and  fometimes  confider- 
ably  more ;  and  the  Windfor,  long-pod,  and  other  large 
forts,  from  three  to  four  to  ten  quarters  Hie  acre.  Tak- 
ino-  it  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  it  is  afferted  by  an 
abte  writer,  to  vary  from  lixteen  to  forty  bulliels  the  acre  ; 
but  that  a  good  average  crop  can  feldom  be  ftated  at  more 
than  twenty. 

The  fmaller  kinds  of  beans  are  principally  employed  in 
the  feeding  of  horfes,  hogs,  and  other  animals;  and,  as 
they  contain  a  third  more  meal  in  a  given  portion  than 
oats,  and  at  the  fame  time  probably  afford  a  more  durable 
nourilhment,  it  muff  be  economical  to  make  ufe  of  them 
jn  the  feeding  of  labouring  horfes.  And  on  the  fame 
principles  they  mult  be  advantageous  when  ufed  in  the 
fattening  of  cattle,  &c.  But,  when  hogs  are  fed  with  this 
fort  of  food,  it  is  afferted  that  the  pork  is  indifferent  from 
the  meat  becoming  hard,  though  for  bacon  it  is  extremely 
good. 

Of  SOWING,  both  BROADCAST  and  bv  the  DRILL. 

Broadcast  sowing  is  that  mode  of  cultivation  by 
which  the  feed  is  committed  to  the  foil  by  the  hand  of 
man,  without  the  aid  of  machinery ;  and  is  the  method 
which  prevails  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  In 
this  method  of  performing  the  bufinefs,  the  molt  ul’ual 
praCtice,  efpecially  where  the  ridges  are  equal  in  breadth, 
and  not  of  too  great  a  width,  as  five  or  fix  yards,  is  that 
of  difperfing  the  feed  regularly  over  each  land  or  ridge, 
in  once  walking  round  ;  the  feedfman,  by  different  caffs 
of  the  hand,  lowing  one  half  in  going,  and  the  other  in 
returning.  In  doing  this,  it  is  the  cuftom  of  fome  feedfi- 
men  to  fill  the  hand  from  the  feedlip,  which  they  carry 
along  with  them,  as  they  make  one  ftep  forward,  and  dif- 
perfe  the  feed  in  the  time  of  performing  the  next ;  while 
others  fcatter  the  feed,  or  make  their  caffs,  as  they  are 
termed  by  farmers,  in  advancing  each  ffep.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that,  in  performing  this  bufinefs  with  regularity 
and  exaftnefs,  much  care,  and  thought,  and  uninterrupted 
attention,  are  neceffary.  It  is  therefore  of  great  import¬ 
ance  for  the  farmer  either  to  perform  the  operation  himlelf, 
or  to  feleCtfuch  perlons  as  are  converfantwith  the  bufinefs, 
and  on  whom  he  may  fafely  depend,  otherwife  lie  might 
incur  confiderable  lofs  in  the  w’affe  of  feed,  and  run  no 
fmall  rilk  in  refpeCl  to  the  evennefs  and  lufficiency  of 
liis  crops  at  harveft. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  in  this  way  of  fowing, 
even  with  the  molt  expert  leedfmen,  where  the  lands  or 
ridges  are  irregular,  or  broader  at  one  end  than  the  other, 
a  great  wafte  of  feed  mull  always  be  the  confequence ;  as 
when  turning  repeatedly  on  the  fame  ridge,  and  at  dif¬ 
ferent  parts,  they  cannot  poffibly  fcatter  the  feed  with 
equal  regularity  as  if  it  was  of'tlie  fame  breadth,  or  nearly 
fo.  And,  from  the  feed  in  this  kind  of  fowing  being 
fcattered  at  random,  and  vegetating  or  coming  up  with¬ 
out  any  regularity,  the  crops  cannot  derive  any  advantage 
by  hoeing  or  after-culture,  except  in  the  way  of  clearing 
them  from  weeds  by  the  hand,  which  is  often,  through 
careleffnefs,  dellruCtive  to  the  crop. 

Sowing  by  broadcaff  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  ftrong,  ad- 
hefive,  clayey,  foils,  where  machinery  will  not  work,  nor 
the  furface  bear  much  treading  after  the  feed  is  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  ground.  It  is  alfo  obliged  to  be  adopted  on  all 


other  kinds  of  foil  where  a  great  ffroke  of  bufinefs  is  car¬ 
ried  on,  from  the  facility  with  which  it  is  performed,  and 
time  Will  not  permit  nice  methods  to  be  perfifted  in. 
Hence,  in  the  extenfive  wheat-counties,  fowing  by  broad- 
caff  is  Hill  found  chiefly  to  prevail. 

In  fowing  by  the  Drill,  many  advantages  are,  under 
particular  circumftances,  unqueffionably  to  be  derived  ; 
but  it  is  not  always  that  tliefe  are  in  the  habit  of  prelent- 
ing  themfelves.  The  drill  is  the  engine  that  plants  the 
corn  and  other  feeds  in  rows ;  it  makes  the  channels,  and 
fows  the  feeds  in  them,  and  covqj's  them  with  earth  when 
fown,  and  all  this  at  the  fame  time,  and  with  great  expe¬ 
dition.  The  principal  parts  of  the  drill  are  the  feed-box, 
the  hopper,  the  plough,  and  its  harrow.  The  feed-box  is 
the  chief  of  thefe  ;  it  meafures,  or  rather  numbers  out, 
the  feeds  which  it  receives  from  the  hopper,  and  is  for 
this  purpofe  as  an  artificial  hand  ;  but  it  delivers  out  the 
feed  much  more  equally  than  can  be  done  by  a  natural 
hand.  The  plough  and  hopper  are  drawn  by  a  horfe,  and 
by  thefe  .the  ground  is  opened,  and  the  feed  is  depofited 
in  it:  the  harrow  follows,  and  lightly  rakes  in  the  earth 
over  them.  When  the  ground  is  fine,  and  the  feeds  fmall, 
a  hurdle,  with  fome  prickly  bufhes  faftened  to  its  under 
part,  will  ferve  better  than  the  harrow. 

Hence  it  will  be  feen,  that  the  Drill  Hufbandry  affords 
the  means  of  diftributing  the  feed  with  a  much  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  exaftnefs,  both  in  refpeCl  to  the  depth  and  the  re¬ 
gularity  of  the  rows,  than  by  broadcaff  ;  whence  the  crops 
not  only  vegetate  and  grow  up  in  a  more  equable  manner, 
but  by  cultivation  are  capable  of  being  more  effectually 
affilted  in  their  after-growth,  and  at  the  fame  time  tilery  is 
a  confiderable  faving  in  the  quantity  of  feed.  And  as  the 
grain  by  fuch  means  is  neither  too  thickly  crowded,  nor 
too  thinly  fcattered  in  the  drills,  there  cannot  be  any  in¬ 
jury  in  the  weaknefs  of  the  crops  from  the  former  caufe, 
or  lofs  from  the  too  fcanty  number  of  Items  and  ears  in 
the  latter,  which  muff  always  be  more  or  lefs  the  cafe  in 
the  broadcaff  method  of  management.  Befides,  from  the 
equality  of  the  depth  to  which  the  feed  is  depofited  by 
the  drill,  in  addition  to  the  other  advantages  that  have 
been  noticed,  the  crops  will  become  ripe  in  a  more  equal 
and  uniform  manner. 

Affilting  the  growth  of  the  crop  by  the  frequent  hoe¬ 
ing  and  breaking  the  ground,  muff  alfo  be  advantageous 
in  different  ways.  By  turning  the  earth  in  different  di¬ 
rections,  the  mould  becomes  not  only  more  completely 
pulverized,  but  alfo  newly  and  more  fully  aerated ;  in 
confequence  of  which,  various  nutritious  materials  are 
abundantly  provided ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  the  foil  is 
rendered  more  eafily  penetrable  by  the  fuperficial  roots  of 
the  grain,  and  the  power  of  tillering,  or  fending  forth  new 
roots  and  Items,  increafed  by  the  earth  being  laid  up  to  , 
fuch  of  the  joints  of  the  corn-ftems  as  are  immediately 
above  the  furface.  There  are  likewife  other  points  of 
utility  to  be  derived  from  this  method  of  management; 
as  by  the  more  complete  deftruCtion  of  weeds  that  takes 
place,  and  the  harvelting  of  the  crops,  in  confequence  of 
tt,  being  accomplifhed  with  more  certainty  and  lefs  trou-  , 
ble  and  expence,  as  well  as  by  the  land  being  left  ,  in  a 
more  mellow  and  productive  ftate  for  the  growth  of  fu¬ 
ture  crops,  much  may  be  added  to  the  account  of  profit. 

But,  though  this  method  of  fowing  feems  to  afford  ad¬ 
vantages  in  all  thefe  different  views,  it  has  not  by  any 
means  been  generally  adopted;  the  reafons  of  which  feein 
to  be,  the  difficulty  of  bringing  common  labourers  to 
adopt  the  praCtice,  the  incorreClnefs  of  the  machinery 
commonly  employed  in  delivering  the  feed,  and  the  expence 
with  which  it  is  at  firft  attended  ;  but  there  are  others 
which  have  probably  had  an  equal  if  not  greater  effeCt  in 
retarding  its  progreis  ;  as  the  applying  it  to  lands  fin  an 
improper  condition,  both  in  refpeCt  to  quality  and  the 
ftate  of  tillage,  and  the  either  wholly  or  partially  neglect¬ 
ing  the  after -management  of  the  crops,  upon  which,  it. is 
obvious,  much  muff  depend.  It  is  probable  alfo,.  that  by 
attempting  too  great  iavings  in  the  quantity  of  feed,  and 

allowing 
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allowing  it  to  be  fown  too  thin,  both  in  refperit  to  the  drills 
and  the  didances  of  the  rows,  the  practice  may  in  many 
indances  have  been  brought  into  difrepute.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  fuiRciently  fhown  by  numerous  comparative  experi¬ 
ments,  that- where  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  date 
of  tillage  are  1'uch  as  to  admit  the  implements  to  perform 
the  bulinefs  in  a  proper  manner,  and  where  a  regular  at¬ 
tention  is  bebowed  on  the  after-management  of  the  crops, 
it  is  a  method  that  has  not  only  advantages  in  the  ways 
that  have  been  mentioned,  but  much  luperiority  in  the 
quantify  and  quality  of  the  produce,  as, well  as  the  more 
perfect  tillage  of  the  land. 

'  The  forts  of  land*  on  which  this  method  of  fowing  may 
be  had  recourfe  to  with  the  greateft  probability  of  fuc- 
cefs,  are  thofe  of  the  lighter  and  more  mellow  kinds,  that 
are  not  fo  ftrong  as  to  obftruft  or  impede  the  operation 
of  the  drill,  and  fuch  of  the  heavy  defcriptions  as  have 
been  brought  into  a  date  of  tolerable  finenefs,  and  are 
not  too  wet  or  did’  to  hinder  the  action  of  the  machine  ; 
but  it  can  feldom  or  ever  be  employed  to  much  advan¬ 
tage  on  foils  of  a  very  dony  nature,  becaufe  the  bones 
will  condantly  be  liable  to  derange  the  operation  of  the 
drill,  and  render  the  didribution  of  -the  feed  irregular 
and  incomplete.  In  very  wet  feed-feafons  too,  it  mud 
probably  give  way  to  the  broadcad  method,  as  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  drill  in  a  w7et  feafon  would  fcarcely  ever  be 
performed  with  that  regularity  and  exaftnefs  which  is 
necedary.  But  in  whatever  kind  of  foil,  and  wherever 
the  method  of  lowing  by  the  drill  is  attempted,  it  will 
invariably  be  proper,  beddes  fuiting  the  crop  to  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  foil,  to  proportion  the  quantity  of  feed  to  the 
nature  of  the  land,  and  the  didance  of  the  rows  to  that 
of  the  crop,  and  likewife  keep  up  a  condant  and  minute 
regard  to  the  culture  of  the  crop  during  its  growth. 

In  the  fowing  of  crops  by  means  of  drill-machines,  dif¬ 
ferent  didances  in  the  rows  and  intervals  have  been  re¬ 
commended,  according  to  the  particular  intentions  of  the 
farmer.  It  is  obvious  that  inconveniences  mud  be  expe¬ 
rienced  by  their  being  either  too  large  or  too  narrow  ;  as 
in  the  former  there  mud  be  a  great  lofs  of  ground,  and 
in  the  latter  little  advantage  can  be  derived  in  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  crops  while  growing.  The  nature  of  the 
land  mud  probably  have  condderable  influence  in  regard 
to  the  didance  of  the  rows,  and  the  manner  of  drilling. 
On  the  dry  light  for.ts  of  foil,  whether  loamy,  gravelly, 
or  chalky,  that  can  be  condantly  ploughed  and  kept  upon 
the  dat,  as  is  the  cudom  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  Kent, 
clofe  drilling  is  probably  to  be  preferred  as  the  mod  ad¬ 
vantageous.  But  on  fuch  foils  as  require  ridging,  fome- 
vyhat  w'ider  didances  may  be  proper.  An  ingenious  ex- 
-perimenter  on  this  fubje-ft,  found,  that  drilling  three  rows 
eleven  or  twelve  inches  afunder,  on  three-bout  ridges, 
generally  fucceeded  well.  The  three-bouts,  in  this  way, 
form  a  ridge  about  four  feet  and  a  half  in  breadth  ;  the 
three  rows  at  the  didance  mentioned  occupying  two  feet, 
and  the  horle-hoe,  pading  on  the  fide  of  each  outfide 
row,  at  the  didance  of  three  inches,  leaves  the  ridge  two 
feet  and  a  half,  broad,  and  the  intervals  between  the 
ridges  about  two  feet.  It  is,  however,  further  fuggeded, 
from  remarking  that  in  thefe  cafes  the  outfide  rows  al¬ 
ways  afford  the  mod  vigorous  and  healthy  plants,  that 
two  rows  only,  on  two-bout  ridges,  would  be  equally 
productive,  and  leave  the  land  in  better  condition.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  molt  fuitable  didances,  which  expe¬ 
riment  does  not  teem  to  have  yet  fully  lhown,  the  very 
wide  intervals  of  the  early  practice  are  to  be  avoided  as 
improper  for  all  forts  of  grain,  both  on  account  of  the 
lofs  that  mud  unavoidably  be  fudained  by  the  largenefs 
of  the  fpaces,  and  becaufe  the  intervals  or  fpaces  between 
rows,  at  much  lefs  didance,  can,  in  the  improved  me¬ 
thods  of  horfe-hoeing,  be  dirred  with  equal  facility  and 
exaCtnefs.  For  various  kinds  of  green-crops,  fuch  as  cab¬ 
bages,  potatoes,-  and  others  of  a  fimilar  nature,  wide  dis¬ 
tances  mud  obvioufly  be  the  mod  proper.  But  the  width 
of  the  intervals,  and  the  proportion  of  feed,  that  have  ap- 
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peared  the  mod  eligible  for  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and 
vetches,  on  fuch  foils  as  are  not  very  wet,  are  equididant 
row's  of  one  foot,  on  five  or  ten  feet  ridges.  And  for 
beans,  peafe,  and  turnips,  on  three-feet  ridges,  two  rows 
on  each,  nine  inches  apart*  with  intervals  of  twenty-fe- 
v-en  inches. 

In  refpeft  to  the  proportion  of  feed,  it  is  obferved,  that 
fuch  lands  as  are  in  high  tilth,  and  on  live-feet  ridges, 
will  only  require  three  pecks  of  feed  of  either  wheat  or 
rye,  five  pecks  of  barley,  oats,  or  vetches,  and  one  budiel 
of  beans  or  peafe,  to  the  acre.  It  is  fuggeded,  however, 
that  thefe  proportions  diould  be  varied,  in  the  quantity 
of  a  peck  to  the  acre,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  feed, 
and  the  richnefs  of  the  land.  It  is  remarked  alfo,.  that  in 
refpedt  to  wheat  and  barley,  the  didance  of  the  row's  and 
the  quantity  of  feed  mud  greatly  depend  on  the  quality 
of  the  foil.  Where  it  is  poor,  the  didance  betw'een  the 
rows  lhould  not  be  more  than  about  eight  inches,  nor  the 
quantity  of  feed  more  than  about  nine  pecks,  being  depo- 
dted  to  the  depth  of  two  inches  and  a  half.  If  of  a  mid¬ 
dling-quality,  the  diltance  between  the  rows  may  be  about 
nine  inches,  and  the  proportion  of  feed  eight  pecks  ;  and 
where  it  is  rich,  the  didance  of  the  rows  diould  not  ever 
exceed  ten  inches,  with  a  quantity  of  feed  of  about  leven 
pecks.  In  the  fowing  of  turnips,  rape,  &c.  on  the  poorer 
forts  of  foils  adapted  to  them,  ten  inches  are  found  to  be 
the  propered  didance,  and  on  thofe  of  the  richer  defcrip- 
tion,  twelve.-  When  they  are  fown  at  greater  didances, 
they  are  apt  to  grow  too  luxuriant  for  keeping  any  great 
length  of  time.  If  fown  at  a  wider  didance,  which  may, 
notwithdanding,  be  proper  on  fuch  foils  as  are  particular¬ 
ly  rich,  they  diould  be  eaten  off  before  the  feveritv  of 
wdnter  fets  in,  as  large  turnips  are  very  liable  to  be  de- 
droyed  by  frods.  In  the  putting  in  of  carrot-crops  by 
the  drill,  fourteen  inches  between  the  rows- is  recommend¬ 
ed  as  the  mod  proper  didance,  the  land  being  diglitiy 
harrowed  over  after  the  drilling  is  finidied. 

Of  NATURAL  and  ARTIFICIAL  GRASSES. 

Under  the  article  Grass,  in  our  Eighth  Volume,  we 
have,  enumerated  thofe  lpeoies.  which  are  highly  life ful  for 
the  improvement  of  meadows  and  padure-lands,  and  for 
fweetening  and  enlarging  the  crops  of  hay.  Our  atten¬ 
tion  will  now  be  directed  to  thofe  grades  which,  from 
their  great  ihcculence,  and  early  dilpodtion  to  vegetation, 
are  found  fo  valuable  in  providing  a  fupply  of  fpring- 
food  for  ewes  and  lambs,  and  other  rearing- cattle.  Thefe 
have  been  judicioufly  felected  by  experienced  agricultu- 
ralifts,  and  may  he  arranged  in  the  following  order: 

W HITE  Clover. — This  is  one  of  the  mod  valuable  of 
the  graffe?,  where  a  flock  of  fneep  is  kept.  It  will  douriOi 
on  dry,  fandy,  and  loamy,  foils,  as  well  as  in  the  clayey 
and  peaty  lands,  where  they  have  been  well  drained  from 
mpidure;  but  on  the  wet  arid  poor  loamy  and  clayey 
lands,  it  is  not  by  any  means  fo  proper  or  ufefu),  as  it  is 
not  lading,  but  gives  place  to  aquatic  weeds,  and  fooii. 
dies.  It  is  erroneoudy  fuppofed  by  feme  not  to  afford  fo 
fweet  a  herbage  as  broad  clover  ;  the  eagernefs  with  which 
it  is  fed  upon  both  by  flieep  and  other  cattle,  and  the 
proof  they  make  upon  it,  confirms  its  great  utility.  That 
which  comes  up  naturally  by  the  application  of  manure, 
is, laid  to  be  much  more  hardy  than  that  which  is  fown, 
as  well  as  more  lading  in  the  foil.  It  has  been  judly  re¬ 
marked,  as  a  proof  of  good  land,  that  it  runs  quickly,  of 
its  own  accord,  to  this  plant.  It  may  be  introduced  with 
mod  forts  of  feeds,  and,  contributes  greatly  to  the  fuccefs 
of  the  bieep-farmer.— For  the  natural,  hibory  and  bed: 
modes  of  cultivation  of  this  grafs,  fee  the  article  Trifo¬ 
lium  repens,,  in  this  Encyclopaedia. 

Cow-Grass.- — This  is  alio  called  by  fome  farmers 
marl-grafs,  and  affords  a  very  luxuriant ,  herbage.  It  is 
faid  to  be  a  more  lading  plant  than  the  common  red  clo¬ 
ver.  On  clayey  foils  and  loamy  ones  of  the  dronger  kind, 
it  is  found  to  fucceed  to  the  greated  certainty  ;  and  its 
cultivation  has  been  attempted  on  thofe  of  the  fandy  de- 
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fell  pt  ion,  with  fiich  fuccefs  as  to  afford  good  crops.  The 
feed  can  ’ always  be  procured  with  facility  wherever  it 
grows.  It  is  laid  to  l'ucceed  well  on  all  the  heavier  forts 
of  foil,  and  to  be  of  great  utility  when  fown  with  other' 
grades,  where  the  lands  are  to  remain  in  a  flate  of  grafs 
for  the  occadonal  paiturage  of  cattle. — See,  for  its  culture 
and  valuable  properties,  the  article  Trifolium  medium. 

Trefoil. — This  is  confidered  like  wile  as  one  of  the  mod: 
ufeful  of  the  grades,  being  capable  of  litcceeding  on  foils 
of  different  deferiptions.  It  may  be  objected. to  as  being 
only  a  biennial ;  but-,  as  it  annually  fheds  much  feed,  it  is 
faid  feldom  to  wear  out  of  the  lands  on  which  it  is  efta- 
blilhed.  This  plant  is  often  diftlnguifhed  by  the- titles  of 
Nonfuch,  Yellow  Clover,  See.  As  it  is  always  of  much 
importance  to  the  farmer  to  have  the  land  he  lays  down 
for  palture  to  produce  an  ample  crop  the  drd  year  ;-and 
as  there  are  fome  grades  or  plants  which  require  two  or 
three  years  to  eftabiifth  themfelves,  and  acquire  their  per¬ 
fect  growth,  while  others  arrive  at  their  extreme  growth 
and  expandon  the  firft  year  after  they  are  fown  ;  fome  of 
the  latter  fort  fliould  be  chofen,  among  which  trefoil  wiil 
be  found  extremely  lerviceable.  This  proves  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  mixing  it  with  other  fown  grades,  and  converting 
it,  like  white  clover  and  cow-grafs,  into  an  artidcial  grafs. 
— Forks  culture,  and  valuable  properties,  fee  the  article 
Msdicago  lupulina,  in  this  Encyclopaedia. 

Rib-grass,  or  Rib-wort  PlaNtain. — This  is  grafs 
anuch  relidied  by  horned  cattle  and  horfes;  and  on 
grounds  that  are  rather  foft  and  porous,  as  fands  and 
loams,  in  good  heart,  arid  which  have  a  tendency  to  moif- 
ture,  it  affords  a  large  produce  of  herbage  ;  but  bn  thofe 
that  are  dry  and  binding,  its  produce  is  but  fcanty.  It 
has  been  long  .eltablifhed  in  fome  dillricts,  where  it  is  in 
much  edeein  for  dieep-feed,  but  from  its  fucculent  nature 
improper  for  hay.  It  is  faid  to  be  a  valuable  plant  for 
thickening  the  bottom  of  meadows  and  natural  grafs-paf- 
tures.  Cattle  are  faid  to  difrel'ifh  it ;  but  an  attentive  ob- 
ferver  may  foon  fee  how  eagerly  it  is  eaten  by  all  forts  of 
flock.  It  comes  early  in  dower,  and  dourilhes  even  in 
mofs-lands  that  have  been  drained,  affording  feed  in  great 
plenty.  The  grafs-leaved  plantain  is  all'o  a  plant  capable 
of  being  employed  with  advantage  in  the  laying  down 
lands  to  pafture.  It  is  laid  to  l'ucceed  on  barren  foils 
and  clays.  It  has  the  property  of  refilling  the  effects  of 
the  winterly  fea-air  ;  and,  as  growing  well  on  land  liable 
to  be  overflowed  with  falt-water,  may  be  a  valuable  plant 
in  fuch  forts  of  ground.  Its  leaves,  from  their  fmallnefs, 
have  the  appearance  of  the  thicker  and  better  forts  of 
grafs.  Cattle,  llieep,  and  horfes,  feed  upon  its  leaves 
with  much  avidity,  but  particularly  llieep,  which  pare  it 
as  clrife  as  poflible. — For  its  culture  and  management,  fee 
the  article  Plantaco  lanceolata,  and  tenuifolia. 

Burnet.— This  plant  may  be  cultivated  for  honied- 
cattle  ;  but  its  principal  ufe  is  for  flieep- padurage.  It 
Succeeds  on  moil  forts  of  foils,  as  thole  of  the  fandy, 
clayey,  and  peaty,  kinds.  It  forms  a  large  proportion  of 
the  natural  pafturage  of  the  moll  fertile  parts  of  the  South 
Downs ;  and  abounds  on  molt  other  downs  of  the  cal¬ 
careous  kind.  Its  moll  beneficial  application  is  in  the 
way  of  an  early  green  feed  for  llieep,  or  other  forts  of 
Rock.  It  ihould  be  always  made  uieof  while  in  a  young 
and  tender  Irate. of  growth,  as  being  better  reliffied  by- 
cattle.  In  foilsThat  are  fertile  and  fuited  to  its  cultiva¬ 
tion,  it  is  faid,  under  proper  management,  fometimes  to 
afford  good  paiturage  in  the  latter-end  of  January-,  and 
through  the  whole  of  the  two  following  months.  The 
fevere  weather  in  winter  affedls  it  lels  than  moll  other  her¬ 
baceous  plants,  being  fo  hardy  as  in  fome  cafes  to  vege¬ 
tate  in  that  feafon,' when  the  weather  is  a  little  open.  If  not 
fed  down,  it  may  be  cut  at  the  above  period  as  a  green  food. 
Its  property  of  refilling  the  eft  eels  of  drought  in  the  linn- 
xner  feafon,  is  likewile  a  circumftance  of  much  import¬ 
ance-  in  its  favour.  It  has  alfo  the  quality  of  growing 
thicker  arid  clofer  on  the  land  by  time.  For  the  purpole 
of  hay,  it  is  faid  to  afford  a  large  produce,  but  requires  to 
be  .cut  early,  to  prevent  its  coarfenefs..  The  feed  is  faid 
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to  be  of  much  advantage  in  feeding  of  horfes,  and  alfo  the 
chaffy  material.  In  the  culture  of  burnet,  it  is  of  vail  im¬ 
portance  to  have  good  feed,  and  that  which  is  of  the  pro¬ 
per  -fort!  It  may  be  the  beft  procured  by  flriefting  a  part 
where  the  plants  are  good,  as  they  afford  it  in  a  large 
proportion.  Where  the  land  is  intended  as  a/  Iheep-paf- 
ture,  it  Ihould  be  fown  broadcaft  over  the  ground;  but 
in  other  cafes,  if  admits  of  being  cultivated  in  drills,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  lucerne. — See  farther  under  Pimpi- 
nella.  . 

It  is  in  general  believed  that  thofe  artificial  grafle.s 'which 
afford  much  foliage,  may  be  the  moll  nutritious.  The  fu- 
per-ior  utility  of  thofe  that  run  much  -. 0  Item,  as  well  as 
of  broad  clover,  tares,  and  other  limilar -plants,  in  the  fup- 
port  of  different  forts  of  Hock,  Rem  to  countenance  the 
fuppolition.  And  it  is  probably  on  the  fame  principle 
that  the  firft  crops  of  hay  are  better  capable  of  fupporting 
work-horfes,  than  thofe  which  arife  from  the  foft  herbage 
of  the  aftermath. 

As  all  the  beft  grafs-feeds  may  now  be  purchased  in  the 
feed-lhops,  there  will  of  courfe.  be  much  lefts  difficulty  in 
laying  down  land  with  proper  graffes  than  was  formerly 
the  cafe.  In  reftpeft  to  the  proportion  or  feed  that  may 
be  the  moil  proper  and  advantageous  unief  different  cir- 
cumllances,  it  mull  depend  in  a  great  meafure  upon  the 
nature  of  the  foil,  the  lituation  of  the  land,  the  Hate  of 
preparation  to  which  it  has  been  brought,  and  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  fanner  in  its  application.  But  old  tillage- 
lands  will  in  general  require  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
feed  than  thofe. which  have  been  more  recently  broken-up. 
Cold  expofed  fituations  alfo  Hand  in  need  of  a  greater 
quantity  of  feed  than  thofe  that  are  low  and  warm ;  and 
where  the  lands  are  deiigned  for  pafture,  a  -larger  propor¬ 
tion  mull  be  allowed  than  where  hay  is  the  principal  ob¬ 
ject.  ■ 

With  refpefl  to  the  feafon  of  putting  in  the  grafs-feeds, 
the  molt  ufual  has  been  in  the  fpring,  at  the  time  that  the 
grain-crops  are  fown ;  but,  where  the  ground  has  been 
brought  to  a  fuitable  Hate  of  preparation  by  means  of 
green  or  other  fallows,  the  latter  end  of  the  luinmer,  as 
about  Augull,  is  by  far  the  better  time.  In  the  former 
cafe  they  are  commonly  put  in  with  the  grain-crops  ;  but, 
in  the  latter,  without  any  other  fort  of  crop.  There  has 
been  much  diverfity  of  opinion  among  agricultural  writers 
with  regard  to  the  fuperior  utility  of  thefe  different  fea- 
fons  of  introducing  the  feeds,  as  well  as  with  regard  to 
their  being  fown  with  or  without  other  forts  of  crops.’ 
The  advantages  of  the  autumnal  over  thofe  of  the  vernal 
lowings  are  contended  to  be,  thofe  of  the  grafs-plants 
being  lefs  expofed  to  danger  from  the  fliade,  clofenefs,_ 
and  choakirig,  that  mull  rieceflarily  occur  at, the  latter  fea¬ 
fon  ;  there  being  lefs  rifk  of  flocking  the  ground  witji 
noxious  weeds'in  cafe,  of  the  feeds  of  hay-chambers  being 
indiferiminately  fown;  their  being  put  in  upon  a  better 
preparation  and  more  mellow  and  fertile  ftate  of  the  land  ; 
their  growth  being  more  ft'rong  and  vigorous  from  their 
not  - being  robbed  of  their  proper  riourifhment  by  other - 
exhaufting  crops,  and  the  great  fuperiority  of  the  hay- 
produce ;  while  on  the  . contrary  it  is  maintained. in  fup- 
port  of  the  vernal  fowings,  that,  befides  their  being  lefs 
precarious,  fliade  is  neceffary  in  the  early  growth  of  the 
plants  to  protect  them  from  the  effects  of  heat ;  the  moif- 
ture  is  better  preferved  in  the  foil  for  their  fupport;  fmall 
annual  weeds  more  effeflually  prevented  from  riling  to 
injure  them ;  and  the  lofs  the  farmer  muft  fuftain  from  the 
want  of  the  grain-crop  guarded  againlt. 

But  though  fome  of  the  arguments  urged  on  both  Tides 
6f  this  controverted  point  may  be  objected  to,  the  autum¬ 
nal  fowings  not  preventing  the  perennial  weeds,  from 
rifting  and  Ihedding  their  feeds  in  the  following  fummer, 
nor  the  great  clofenefs  of  grain-crops  being  without  in¬ 
jury  to  the  growth  of  the  .young  grafs-plants ;  there  are 
facis  that  render  it  not  improbable  but  that -each  method 
may  have  advantages  under  particular  circumftances.  In 
the  more  fouthern  d illri rils, -where  the .feverity  of  the  win¬ 
ter  is  later -in  its  approach,  the.  autumnal  feafon  may  fre- 
7  A  quently 
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quently  be  made  life  of  with  advantage,  after  fallow-crops, 
for  fowing  grafs-feeds,  efpecially  in  cafes  where  the  lands 
are  in  too  high  a  condition  for  the  fuccefsful  growth  of  corn. 
But  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  ex- 
pofed  fituations,  where  the  Tofts  let  in  at  an  early  period, 
it  may  be  in  general  the  moft  advifable  practice  to  put 
the  feeds  in,  in  the  vernal  months,  with  fuitable  crops  of 
the -grain  kind.  An  experienced  agricuiturift  has  indeed 
obferved,  ’  that  grafs-feeds  anfwer  almoft  equally  well  in 
either  method  ;  he  prefers  the  Auguft-fow  ing  without  corn, 
though  the  fuccefs  of  his  trials  in  the  different  feafons  has 
not  juitified  any  decifive  conclufion.  It  is  even  admitted 
that  in  rnoory  an.’  mountainous  fituations,.  where  the 
Blows  come  early,  autumnal  fowings  are  not  advifable,  or 
to  be  performed  later  than  the  very  early  part  of  Augult ; 
the  vernal  feafon  with  oats  for  being  cut  young  for  foiling, 
or  ha)q  is  conllantly  to  be  preferred. 

Where  the  vernal  fowing  with  other  forts  of  crops  is 
had  recourfe  to,  barley  is  that  which  is  the  moll  ulually 
recommended,  and  there  feemstobe  r.o  queftion  that  bar¬ 
ley  is  in  general  the, fitted:  grain  to  be  fown  with  grafs- 
feeds.  The  fame  tilth  which  anlwers  for  the  one  is  re- 
quifite  for  the  other.  Barley  has- a  difpofition  to  ioolen 
the  texture  of  the  ground  in  which  it  grows ;  a  circum- 
llance  highly  favourable  to  the  vegetation  of  grafs-feeds, 
which  require  a  free  and  open  foil  to  extend  their  roots 
in  ;  the  tender  and  delicate  fibres  of  which  have  much 
difficulty  in  contending  with  the  refillance  of  a  flubborn 
foil.  And  this  points  out  the  reafon  why  grafs-feeds  fo 
frequently  fail  on  ftrong  land  not  in  a  proper  date  of  cul¬ 
tivation.  In  the  choice  of  barley,  that  fort  fhould  be  pre¬ 
ferred  which  runs  lead  to  draw,  and  which  is  the  fooned 
ripe.  But  as  from  the  'gralfy  nature  of  the  Hern,  and  the 
large  fize  of  the  ear,  in  this  fort  of  grain,  a  conliderable 
degree  of  clofenefs  and  fliade  mud  condantly  be  kept  up, 
it  lhould  never  be  fown  fo  thickly  as  in  other  cafes  where 
there  are  no  grafs-feeds.  Some  objefl  to  fowing  grafs- 
feeds  with  barley  on  other  principles,  as  thole  of  its  draw¬ 
ing  its  nourifhment  from  the  furfaGe,  which  is  alfo  the 
cafe  with  the  grafs-plants,  and  that  in  confequence  they 
mud  be  greatly  retarded  in  their  growth  from  the  want  of 
due  fupport.  Where  the  land  is  in  a  proper  date  of  pre¬ 
paration  and  tillage,  if  fown  with  oats,  they  will  be  apt  to 
become  fo  luxuriant  as  to  greatly  injure,  if  not  wholly 
dedroy,  the  young  grafs-plants  by  the  clofenefs  of  their 
£hade.  In  fome  calls  however,  they  fucceed  bed  with 
this  fort  of  crop.  On  the  dronger  kinds  of  land  the  fow¬ 
ing  of  grafs-feeds  has  been  found  to  anfwer  well  with 
thin  crops  of  beans. 

The  importance  of  having  the  furface-mould  in  a  fine 
date,  in  order  to  the  more  regular  didribution,  and  more 
perfeft  vegetation  of  the  grals-feeds,  mud  be  obvious  to 
the  practical  farmer.  But  to  effect  thefe  purpoles  in  the 
mod  complete  manner,  the  feedfman  lhould  be  accudom- 
<ed  to  the  bufinefs,  and  the  feeds,  as  being  of  different 
weights,  as  little  mixed  witli  each  other  as  poflible.  It  is 
much  better  to  have  more  cads  than  to  blend  the  feeds 
together  for  the  fake  of  difpatch.  But  the  fowing  fhould 
never  be  attempted  in  fuch  a  wet  date  of  the  land  as  pro¬ 
duces  any  great  degree  of  tenacity  in  the  mould,  as  un¬ 
der  fuch  circumilances  the  feed?  would  be  apt  to  come  up 
in  a  tufty  unequal  manner.  Nor  for  the  fame  reafon 
inould  the  lighter  forts  of  grals-feeds  ever  be  fown  in 
windy  weather ;  as  the  delivering  them  in  an  equal  and 
regular  manner,  is  a  p  int  of  confequence  to  the  forming 
of  good  grafs-land.  In  the  covering-in  of  the  feeds,  care 
fhould  be  taken  that  none  are  left  in  an  expofed  date  on 
the  furface  of  the  ground,  as  when  that  is  the  cale  many 
of  them  will  perilh,  and  the  fward  appear  patchy.  This 
bufmefs  is  executed  in  the  mod  complete  manner  by  a 
pair  of  light  (hort-tined  harrows  at  one  tilling.  The 
praftice  of  employing  bulb-harrows  is  improper,  as  in  that 
way  the  feeds  are  liable  to  be  drawn  into  lumps.  In  all 
the  lighter  and  nibre  fpongy  defcriptions  of  land,  it  may 
be  advantageous  to  pals  alight  roller  over  the  furface  im¬ 


mediately  after  the  feeds  have  been  well  harrowed  in.  To 
cafes  where  the  tenants  and  not  the  proprietors  of  the 
lands  are  to  lay  them  down  to  grafs,  it  may  be  the  molt 
advifable  practice  for  the  latter  to  procure  the  feeds;  but 
at  the  expence  of  the  former  ;  efpecially  where  they  have 
a  fufficient  intered  in  fuch  lands ;  as,  without  this  pre¬ 
caution,  from  their  general  propenfity  to  keep  the  grounds 
under  the  plough,  and  their  indifference  in  refpedt  to  the 
obtaining  of  the  mod  proper  forts  of  feeds,  there  may  be 
danger  of  the  bufinefs’  being  improperly  performed. 

As  the  furface  of  fuch  grounds  as  have  been  newly- 
laid  down  to  the  date  of  fward  is,  from  the  previous  til¬ 
lage  which  they  require,  extremely  tender,  and  readily- 
broken  into  holes,  the  turning-in  of  cattle  with  the  vie>r 
of  feeding  them  down,  mud  in  mod  cafes  be  highly  pre~- 
judicial.  The  bed  practice  is  therefore  to  fuffer  no  fort 
of  dock  to  be  put  upon  fuch  lands  till  the  fpring  after 
their  being  laid  down;  or,  where  the  farmer  finds  it  abfo- 
luteiy  neceffary  to  turn  upon  the  lands,  the  lighted  fort 
of  dock  fiiould  condantly  be.lele-fled  for  the  purpofe. 

There  appears  to  be  a  drong  difference  of  opinion  among 
agriculturids,  as  to  the  earlier  management  of  thefe  crops* 
fome  maintaining  the  fuperiority  of  keeping  the  ground 
clofely  fed  down  by  Iheep  or  horned-cattle,  while^others- 
conceive  mowing  or  feeding  as  preferable.  There  feems 
little  reafon  to  doubt  but  that  feeding  is  a  much  better 
practice  than  thofeof  either  mowing  or  leeding;  the  chief 
difficulty  is  in  refpect  to  the  fort  of  dock  that  is  the 
moft  proper.  On  the  more  dry  and  firm  forts  of  ground 
a  mixed  dock  may  be  the  mod  advantageous,  as ’horned- 
cattle  and  Iheep,  as  in  that  way  the  new  pafture  may  be 
fed  down  in  the  mod  regular  manner;  but  on  thofe  that 
are  of  a  more  open,  porous,  and  lefs  firm,  quality,  Iheep, 
by  their  eating  fo  clofely,  may  do  much  harm,  elpecialiy 
in  the  fird  years  of  the  new  lay,  by  pulling  up  the  young 
and  imperfeltly-eftablifiied  grafs-plants.  '  In  lands  that 
are  more  inclined  to  moidure,  the  Confirming  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  by  horned-cattle  mult  condantly  be  liable  to  do  mifi- 
chief,  except  in  very  dry  l'eafons  ;  they  mud  of  courfe  be 
principally  fed  down  by  dieep.  And  in  all  cafes  where 
the  new  lay  is  chiefly  conflituted  of  the  more  coarre  lore 
of  grades,  Iheep  would  feem  to  be  the  mod  proper  kind 
of  dock,  as  the  grades  are  thereby  condantly  becoming 
finer  and  Tweeter.  The  lweetnefs  of  the  padurage  on  many 
llieep-downs  has  been  remarked  to  depend  more  on  their 
being  kept  clofefed  down  than  any  other  circumdance,  as* 
on  being  neglected  in  this  refpefl,  it  becomes  coarfe,  and, 
is  rejected.  It  has  been  well  obferved,  indeed,  that  Iheep- 
feeding  not  only  ameliorates  by  enriching  the  foil,  and 
fining  the  herbage,  buf  all'o  by  dedroying  weeds. 

It  has  been  long  the  practice  in  many  didricls  with  the 
mod  improved  cultivators,  to  have  recourfe  to  the  method 
of  Iheep-feeding  for  fome  time  after  laying  the  lands  down 
to  grafs,  as  two  ylars  or  more.  And,  where  ray-grafs  and 
white  clover  are  intended  to  remain  fome  years^  it  is  found 
advantageous  to  eat  them  the  fird  year  by  Iheep,  in  clof- 
ing,  thickening,  and  rendering  them  more  permanent. 
Thefe  facls  are  all  in  evidence  of  the  great  propriety  and 
utility  of  the  pradice  of  feeding  new  grals-lands.  It  mull 
however  be  obferved,  that,  in  order  to  render  the  practice 
as  iafe  and  beneficial  as  poflible,  the  new  lays  lhould  not 
be  fed  during  the  autumn,  or  the  dock  turned  into  them 
at  too  early  a  period  in  the  fpring.  Nor  fiiould  they  be 
too  heavily  docked,  or  the  dock  kept  in  the  padures  too 
long,  efpecially  when  it  conlids  principally  of  Iheep,  as 
they  may  do  much  harm  by  paring  and  eating  the  plants 
fo  clolely  down,  as  to  expofe  their  roots  too  much  to  the 
effects  of  drought.  And  in  cafes  where  the  grades  have 
run  up  much  to  Item,  if  the  lands  be  diffidently  docked 
with  plants,  it  may  be  an  uleful  method  to  cut  them 
over  by  means  of  a  feythe  before  their  feeds  are  formed, 
as  by  this  means  they  will  become  more  ltrong  and  vi¬ 
gorous;  but,  in  the  contrary  circumstances,  they  are  bet¬ 
ter  left  for  the  purpofe  of  providing  a  more  abundant  fup- 
ply  of  young  grades,  as  the  benefit  obtained  in  this  way 
J  will 
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wl!  more  than  counterbafance  the  injury  fa  ft  a  in  ed  by  the 
running  up  of  the  old  plants. 

But,  though  the  practice  of  feeding  new-laid  grafles 
in  the  firft  years  appears  to  be  the  molt  advantageous 
and  proper  mode  of  management,  efpecially  for  lands  in¬ 
tended  for  pafture,  there  are  many  cafes  in  which  they 
may  be  mown  with  great  fuccefs.  This  practice  is  per¬ 
haps  always  the  molt  beneficial  and  proper,  and  indeed 
the  only  one  that  can  be  fafely  adopted  in  fuch  foils  as 
poflefs  any  great  degree  of  moilture,  as  under  fuch  cir- 
cumftances  the  feeding  them  down  with  any  fort  of  live- 
ftock  muft  in  moft  feafons  be  injurious  to  the  fward. 
And,  befides,  where  the  objeft  and  intention  of  the  far¬ 
mer  is  chiefly  hay,  the  grafs-plants,  by  being  kept  clofely 
eaten  down  by  live-ftock  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time 
before  the  fcythe  is  applied,  may,  from  their  becoming 
thereby  dilpoled  to  a  low  and  lateral  fpreading  growth,  be 
afterwards  more  unfit  for  the  production  of  hay-crops. 
On  t'hefe  principles  it  may  be  a  more  judicious  practice  to 
manage  lands  defigned  for  hay  wfithout  having  them  for 
any  great  length  of  time,  previoufly  to  their  being  mown, 
fed  down  clofely  with  flock,  as  in  this  way  a  larger  pro¬ 
duce  of  hay  may  be  afforded. 

Where  the  new  lays  are  mown  the  firft  year  after  being 
laid  down,  which  is  not  a  method  to  be  generally  recom¬ 
mended,  it  is  an  e^ellent  pradtice  to  apply  a  moderate 
coat  of  manure  over' them  in  the  autumn,  efpecially  when 
the  ftate  of  the  land  and  the  feafon  is  fuch,  in  refpeft  to 
drynefs,  as  to  admit  of  its  being  done  without  injuring 
the  furface-fward  ;  as  by  this  means  the  grafs-plants  not 
only  become  more  ftrong  and  vigorous,  but  better  efta- 
blifhed  in  the  foil,  and  of  courle  bear  cutting  with  much 
lefs  injury. 

In  regard  to  the  application  of  manure  to  new-laid- 
down  grafs-lands,  though  it  will  feldom  be  abfolutely  re- 
quifite,  where  they  have  been  returned  to  the  ftate  of 
iward  under  the  degree  of  fertility  and  preparation  that 
has  been  already  advifed,  it  may  in  many  cafes  be  had 
recourfe  to  with  great  advantage,  as  it  is  probably  one  of 
the  bell  means  of  preferving  a  good  clofe  ftate  of  fward 
when  judicioufly  employed.  It  is  a  fad  however,  that, 
though  in  general  no  manure  will  be  wanted  till  the  land 
has  been' mown  for  hay,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  great  additional  improvement  will  be  produced  where 
manure  of  any  fort  can  be  applied,  and  that,  the  oftener 
the  land  is  manured,  the  greater  will  be  the  improvement. 
If  the  lands  have  been  laid  to  grafs  with  corn-crops,  the 
application  of  a  flight  drefling  of  manure  in  the  autumn 
following  will  be  of  great  utility  in  fixing  and  encourag¬ 
ing  the  growth  of  the  young  grafs-plants  ;  but  in  other 
cafes  the  latter  end  of  the  fummer-fallowing,  or  very 
eariy  in  the  autumn,  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  moft  benefi¬ 
cial  periods  for  the  purpofe ;  but  as  at  thefe  times,  in 
many  inllances*-  much  lofs  of  manure  may  be  fuftained, 
both  by  evaporation  and  the  walhing  of  heavy  fains  and 
fnows,  it  may  be  a  better  and  more  advilable  practice  to 
perform  the  bufinefs  in  the  early  fpring-months,  efpeci¬ 
ally  where  the  lands  are  to  be  conducted  under  the  fcythe, 
as  in  this  way  the  enriching  material  will  be  ready  to  ex¬ 
ert  its  influence  at  the  moment  the  young  plants  begin 
to  fend  forth  their  new  (hoots ;  and  thus  not  only  afford 
more  afliltance  in  thickening  and  invigorating  the  new' 
fward,  but  be  lefs  in  danger  of  being  ufelefsly  diflipated 
and  wafted. 

The  effects  of  watering  have  likewife  been  found  pow¬ 
erful  in  the  reproduction  of  l’ward;  and,  where  it  can  be 
had  at  command,  land  may  with  great  facility  be  broken 
up  for  corn,  and  afterwards  returned  to  a  ftate  of  mea¬ 
dow.  See  the  article  Irrigation.  See  alfo  the  article 
Grass,  vol.  viii.  p.  795-799,  and  the  correfpondent  En¬ 
gravings. 

Thus  vve  fee,  the  introduction  both  of  natural  and  ar¬ 
tificial  grafles  between  thofe  of  the  corn  kind,  is  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  greateft  utility  and  importance,  as  the  lands 


are  thereby  not  only  prevented  from' being  fo  much  ex- 
haufted  as  would  otherwife  be  the  cafe,  and  at  thd"  fame 
time  rendered  fit  for  the  growth  of  particular  kinds  of 
grain  without  the  neceffity  of  fallowing,  but  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  green  and  other  food  than  could 
otherwife  be  obtained,  is  provided  for  the  fupport  of  live- 
ftock. 

Red  Clover  is  one  of  the  bell  and  moft  general  of 
the  artificial  grasses.  It  is  capable  of  being  culti¬ 
vated  on  almofl  ail  the  more  heavy  and  dry  defcriptions 
of  land  which  are  in  a  tolerable  ftate  of  fertility,  and  it 
is  faid  to  fucceed  on  the  deeper  kinds  of  gravelly,  chalky, 
and  fandy,  foils.  In  refpeCt  to  preparation,  it  is  lefs  nice 
than  many  other  herbaceous  plants ;  yet,  the  finer  the  mould 
the  land  has  been  brought  into,  the  better  it  fucceeds. 
And,  as  wheat  is  the  grain-crop  that  moftly  follows  clo¬ 
ver,  if  may  he  the  moft  advantageous  practice  to  apply 
manure  for  the  crop  with  which  it  is  grown,  as  by  that 
means  the  ground  will  be  in  the  moft  fuitable  condition 
for  that  crop.  It  is  of  much  confequence,  in  raifing  crops 
of  clover,  to  fow  fuch  feed  as  is  perfectly  good,  frefh,  and 
well  ripened  ;  as,  from  its  being  kept  in  the  (hops  for  a 
confiderable  time,  much  of  it  becomes  in  a  ftate  unfit  for 
vegetating.  That  which  is  good  has  a  bright  appearance. 
Aides  eafily  in  the  hand,  fmeils  fweet,  and  has  the  purple- 
coloured  feeds  greatly  prevailing  over  thofe  of  the  yellow 
caft. 

On  the  richer  forts  of  foil  that  are  clean  from  weeds, 
ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  feed  may  be  a  fufficient  quantity 
for  the  acre,  while  fixteen  or  eighteen  pounds  will  not  be 
too  much  for  thofe  that  are  of  a  more  ftiff  quality,  and 
poflefs  a  lefs  degree  of  fertility.  Where  the  land  is  to  be 
converted  to  the  purpofe  of  pafturage  for  two  or  more 
years,  it  may  alfo  be  advantageous  to  fow  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  feed  than  where  it  is  to  be  broken  up  in  the 
following  feafon.  And  where  it  is  to  be  cut  for  hay,  it 
is  better  to  be  fown  rather  thin,  as  the  plants  will  be  in 
lefs  danger  of  being  drawn  up  weak. 

When  it  is  fown  with  oats,  the  moft  common  time  of 
putting  it  in  is  about  the  beginning  of  March  ;  but  with 
barley  it  is  performed  at  a  later  period,  as  in  April.  It 
may  therefore,  perhaps,  be  more  properly  fown  with  this 
crop  than  oats  in  the  later  diftri&s,  where  it  might  be 
apt  to  fuffer  from  the  froits  in  the  preceding  months. 

On  the  richer  foils,  as  from  the  luxuriance  of  its  growth 
too  much  of  it  is  frequently  cut  with  the  barley,  lb  as  to 
keep  it  in  the  field  fo  long  as  to  expole  it  to  danger,  ef¬ 
pecially  in  bad  feafons,  or  from  the  barley  becoming  rank 
and  lodging,  great  injury  may  be  done  to  the  clover,  it  , 
may  be  more  advifabie  to  fow  it  with  the  oat,  or  over 
wheat-crops.  But  on  the  thinner  foils  there  is  feldom 
any  danger,  to  be  apprehended  in  this  way.  In  order  to 
prevent  its  proving  hurtful  to  the  barley  in  its  early 
growth,  by  the  rapid  progrels  which  it  makes  in  fome 
cafes,  it  has  been  recommended  not  to  low  it  till  the 
barley  has  fprouted  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  inches, 
as  it  may  then  be  performed  to  equal  advantage  as  at  an. 
earlier  period,  the  barley  being  rather  benefited  than  in¬ 
jured  by  the  flight  harrowing  which  would  be  nec^ftary. 

In  lowing  it  among  wheat  it  is  the  belt  method,  efpeci¬ 
ally  in  the  fouthern  diftrifts,  to  have  the  bufinefs  per¬ 
formed  at  as  early  a  period  in  March  as  the  land  becomes 
fufficiently  dry  to  admit  of  harrowing. 

Clover-crops  may  likewife  be  advantageoufly  raifed 
without  being  mixed  with  thofe  of  the  grain  kind.  In 
very  rich  foils  this  may  indeed  often  be  the  beft  practice, 
as  the  danger  of  either  crop  being  injured  by  the  other 
will  be  fully  obviated.  The  fcwing  in  this  cafe  Ihould 
be  executed  as  early  in  the  lpring  as  the  ftate  of  the  land 
and  that  of  the  feafon  will  with  fafety  permit.  When  it 
is  lown  with  grain-crops,  on  the  more  fertile  and  better 
prepared  lands,  with  the  intention  of  being  kept  in  the 
ftate  of  pafture  for  fome  time,  the  grain  fho-uld  always  be 
fown  much  thinner,  or  in  lefs  proportion,  than  is  ufuaf 
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under  other  circumftances,  as  in  this  way  the  danger  of  gain  in  the  top.  The' crops  ufu'ally  attain  this  ftate  fome 
its  lodging  and' injuring  the  clover-plant  may  be, avoided,  time  about  the  middle  of  June,  according  to  the  nature 


In  putting  clover, in  with'  gram-'crops,  the  moft  common 
practice  is  to  perform  the  bufinefs  either  immediately,  or 
as.foon  as  poffible,  after  the  grain  has  been  covered  in,  as 
all  final!  feeds  vegetate  in  much  the  moft  perfect  manner 
■when  put  in  foon  after  the  foil  has  been  moved. 

With  whatever  fort  of  drop’ the  clover-feed  is  fovvn,  it 
fhouid  be  dil’perfed  in  as  regular  and  even  a  manner  as 
poffible  over  the  furface  of  the  ground,  after  it  has  been 
rendered  perfectly  fine  by  the  harrowing  in  of  the  grain- 
crops.  And  in  order  that  this  ma)'  be  effected  in  the 
moft  complete  manner,  it  ffiould  be  performed,  if  poffible, 
when  the  mould  is  in  fucli  a  ftate  of  drynefs  as  to  work 
well  under  the  harrow.  But  it  ffiould  on  no  account  be 
executed  when  the  foil  is  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  moifture  as  to 
ftick  much  together,  becaufe  under  fuch  circumftances 
the  feed  will  neither  vegetate  well,  nor  be  covered  in  in  a 
regular  manner,  being  liable  to  be  drawn  into  heaps  by 
harrowing.  In  covering  it  in,  a  light  Ihort-tined  harrow 
is  the  belt  adapted- to  rise  purpofe,  which  in  the  freer  and 
more  mellow  forts  of  land  ihould  only  be  palled  over 
once  in  a  place,  but  in  thofeof  the  ftiffer  and  more  heavy 
kinds  twice  may  be  neceffary.  The  feed  Ihould  never  be 
buried  to  much  depth,  as  its  vegetation  would  by  that 
means  be  greatly  retarded.  The  ufe  of  the  tined  harrow 
is  much  preferable  for  this  purpofe  to  that  of  the  bulh 
kind,  as  by  the  latter,  the  feed  is  not  only  lefs  perfectly 
covered  in,  but  liable  to  be  drawn  fo  together  as  to  rile 
in  tufts.  The  merely  rolling  over  the  land,  though  fome- 
tim.es  employed,  is  a  praftice  never  to  be  depended  upon. 

Where  the  clover  is  fown  among  the  green-wheat,  har¬ 
rowing  it  in  with  fuch  light  harrows  once  in  a  place  is 
the  bcft  practice  in  all  cafes,  except  where  the  wheat  is 
very  thin,  and  the  foil  too  loofe  about  its  ro.ots  to  permit 
it  with  fafety.  In  all  the  more  light  defcriptions  of  land, 
the  ufe  of  the  roller  after  the  feed  has  been  covered  by 
the  harrow  mull  be  of  great  utility,  as  well  in  clofing  the 
particles  of  the  foil  round  the  feeds  as  in  leveling  the 
furface,  and  rendering  it  lefs  penetrable  by  drought. 

.  With  fome  it  is  a  praflice,  when  the  land  is  intended 
for  the  purpofe  of  early  pallurage,  and  in  fotne  cafes 
where  the  object  is  hay,  to  low  rye,  rib,  and  other  limilar 
gralfes,  with  the  clover.  In  the  firft  intention  the  prac¬ 
tice  may  be  beneficial,  as  the  rye-grafs  rifes  early,  and 
piay.  contribute  to  afford'  a  more  full  and  better  herbage 
for  the  ltock  at  fuch  periods,  efpecially  on  the  later  forts 
of  foil;  .but  with  the  latter  view  it  ffiould  perhaps  feldom 
be  made  ufe  of,  as  the  clover  will  in  general  produce  a 
fufficiently  abundant  crop  of  itfelf ;  and  from  other  forts 
of  plants  being  mixed  with  it,  on  account  of  their  dry¬ 
ing  in  an  unequal  manner,  it  may  fuftain  injury  as  hay. 
It  is  probably  for  fome  reafon  of  this  fort  that  luch  clo¬ 
ver-hay  as  is  mixed  with  other  grades  is  lefs  faleable,  and 
of  cor.fiderably  Ids  value  in  the  London  markets,  than 
that  which  confifts  folely  of  clover.  Some  cultivators, 
however,  fuppofe,  that  by  blending  rye-grafs  with  clover, 
in  a  final  1  proportion,  a  ftrength  and  body  is  given  to  the 
crop.  ..  It  has  been  fuggefted  as  an  improvement  where 
rye-grafs-  is  mixed  with  clover,  to  fow  the  latter  a  week 
or  two  before  the  other,  as,  from  the  clover-plants  having 
a  tender  weak  fern  in  their  early  growth,  they  may  in 
that  way  be  prevented  from  being  injured  by  thole  of  the 
rye-grafs  clalping  round  and  ffiading  them. 

'  From  red  .clover*  a  large  quantity  of  hay  for  the  pur¬ 
pofe  of  feeding  working-horfes  may  be  procured  with 
but  little  expence  or  trouble.  In  thefe  cafes  the  crops 
ffiould  be’ mown  as  foon  as  moft  of  the  heads  are  in  full 
blow,  before  they  begin  to  turn  of  a  brown  colour  and 
die  away.  The  moft  proper  time  may  be  known  by  at¬ 
tending  to  the  foliage  on  the.  bottom  parts  of  the  plants, 
as,  when  the  leaves  on  thefe  begin  to  drop  off  and  decay, 
the  crop  ffiould  be  cut  as  foon  as  poffible,  as  by  Handing 
afterwards  it  will  lofe  more  in  the  bottom  than  it  can 


of  the  foil.  Though  it  is  fuppofed  by  fome  ’that  clover 
takes  Jefs  harm  by  Handing,  after  it  is  in  a  condition,  for 
being  mown,  than  many  other  forts  of  graft,  it  is  always, 
the  bell  practice  to  cut  it  rather  early,  as  by  remain i no¬ 
on  the  ground  it  not  only  lofes  its  heads  and  lower  leaves, 
and  becomes  reduced  in  quantity,  but  the  plants  are  ren¬ 
dered  hard  and  fticky,  and  fo  exhaufted  as  to  remain  a 
great  length  of  time  after  mowing  before  they  fend  up 
new  Ihoots  and  afford  good  herbage.  After  it  has  been 
cut,  the  fwaths  Ihould  not  be  thrown  out,  as  is  the  com¬ 
mon  practice  with  meadow-grafs,  but  fuffered  to  lie  in 
the  ftate  the  feythe  leaves  them,  until  they  are  dried 
about  two-thirds  through,  which,  if  the  feafon  proves  fa¬ 
vourable,  will  be  in  about  three  days  ;  and,  if  the  weather 
ffiould  then  appear  promifing,  they  may  be,  turned- with 
rakes  immediately  after  the  dew  is  off.  If  there  be  no 
rain,  the  clover  thus  fpread  out  will  be  ready  to  cock  up 
the  next  morning,  or  on  the  fourth  day,  as  .  foon  as  the 
dew  is  fully  gone,  and  may  be  carried  in  as  foon  after¬ 
wards  as  is  convenient.  And,  if  this  be  done  as  foon  as 
the  dew  is  well  off,  the  leaves  will  be  juft  fufficiently 
tough  to  preferve  them,  whereas  when  this  operation  is 
omitted  in  the  morning,  and  performed  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  they  will  be  too  dry,  being  reduced  to  powder,  and 
loft  in  heaping  and  loading.  When,  however,  it  is  heap¬ 
ed  fufficiently  early  in  the  morning,  the  loading  and  Hack¬ 
ing  may  continue  through  the  day.  Where  a  part  of  the 
produce  is  become  rather  over-dry,  there  is  a  method 
adopted  by  expert  haymakers  of  putting  the  rows  into 
heaps  wdthout  rubbing  the  leaves  off.  It  is  performed  by 
rolling  the  fwaths  over  with  rather  larger  forks  than  ufual 
in  a  very  gentle  manner,  keeping  them  from  being  fepa- 
rated  or  broken,  and  then  laying  them  lightly  into  the 
cock,  being  careful  to  avoid  breaking' and  tolling  the  hay 
about,  putting  it  along  the  ground, 'or  beating  it  down 
flat.  In  this  mode  of  coverting  clover  into  hay,  there 
will  not  only  be  much  lefs  lofs,  but  the  hay  be  of  a  miic'h 
better  colour  and  finer  flavour;  which  are  circumftances 
of  great  importance  both  in  its  dale  and  ufe  as  fodder. 

Where  a  fecond  crop  is  to  be  taken  for  the  fame  pur¬ 
pofe,  all  cattle  ffiould  be  kept  out  of  the  field,-  in  order 
that  it  may  be  in  full  bloffom  and  ready  for  the  fpytlie 
about  the  laft  week  in  Augufl.  It  mull  be  made  into 
hay  in  the  fame  manner  as-  the  firft,  and  Ihould  not  be 
delayed  later,  on  account  of  its  lofing  in  weight,  and'  the 
danger  of  not  getting  it  into  the  Hack  before  the  heavy 
dews  and  rains  let  in.  Befides,  by  getting  the;  hay  off  as 
early  as  poffible,  there  will  be  more  llieep-feed  previous 
to  ploughing  the  land  up  in  the  autumn  for  wheat.  The 
quantity  of  produce  in  the  fecond  crop  is  in  general  con- 
fiderably  lefs  than  in  the  firft,  and  not  by  any  means  fo 
good  in  quality ;  confequently,  if  hay  be  not;  much 
wanted,  it  is  a  better  practice  to  feed  it,  efpecially  where 
the  foil  is  fufficiently  dry,  than  make  it  into  hay. 

It  is  lbmetimes  a  profitable  practice  to  -let  the-  crop 
ftand  for  feed.  In  this  cafe,  the  method  is  either.to  eat 
it  well  down  in  the  early  part  of  the  fpring,  till  about 
the  latter  end  of  May,  by  ewes  and  lamb's,  or  other  forts 
of  ltock,  or  to  let  it  Hand  for  a  firft  crop  of  hay,  and  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  fecond  crop  for  feed.  The  firft  appears, 
however,  by  much  the  belt  practice,  as  the  land  is  lefs 
exhaufted,  confequently  in  a  better  ftate  for  the  fucceed- 
ing  crop;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  farmer  has  the  great 
advantage  of  an  early  green-feed  for  his  ltock  in  the 
fpring-months.  And  it  feems  not  improbable  but  that 
feed  of  a  better  quality  may  thus  be  obtained  in  a  greater 
abundance,  as  the  plants  by  being  mown  mull  be  render¬ 
ed  more  weak  and  lefs  proper  for  affording  good'  feed  ; 
while,  by  feeding  down,  they  will  not  only  luffer  lefs  in 
this  relpeft,  but  throw  out  more  flowering-items,  and,  of 
courfe,  afford  a  larger  proportion  of  feed.  Where  the 
latter  method  is  followed,  the  firft  cut  flaould  be  made  as 
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early  as  pofllble.  It  is  always  neceffary  to  take-off  the 
'firft  growth  in  one  of  thefe  ways,  as  the  clover-plant  does 
Tiot  perfect  its  feed  early  in  the  funtmer.  The  crop  thus 
feferVed  for  feed  mult  be  differed  to  remain  till  the  hulks, 
or  bloffoms,  become  perfefiily  brown,  and  the  feeds  have 
acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  firmnefs.  It  fhould 
then  be  cut,  and  harvefted  in  the  fame  method  as  the 
common  crop,  but  iet  remain  in  the  field  till  it  is  more 
perfectly  dry  and  crifp,  in  order  that  the  feeds  may  be¬ 
come  more  fully  hardened.  It  may  then  be  laid  up  dry, 
in  order  to  the  feed  being  threfhed  out  in  the  winter  fea- 
fon  at  the  farmer’s  convenience. — For  the  botanical  pro¬ 
perties,  and  further  management,  of  Red  Clover,  fee  the 
article  TRiFOLiUNi  pratenfe,  in  this  Encyclopaedia. 

Saintfoin. — This  valuable  plant,  though  lefs  generally 
introduced  into  cultivation  than  clover,  is  not  lefs  im¬ 
portant  or  ufeful  to  the  fheep-farmer.  It  is  on  the 
lighter  and  thinner  forts  of  calcareous  foils,  what  clover 
is  on  all  thofe  of  the  ftrong,  heavy,  and  more  deep,  kind ; 
and  it  has  the  fuperiority  of  being  more  durable.  It  is 
"equally  advantageous  for  the  purpofes  of  hay  as  thofe  of 
pafturage,  and  in  the  latter  method  has  not,  it  is  faid, 
the  dangerous  property  of  having  or  j 'welling  the  cattle, 
that  feed  upon  it,  as  is  the  cafe  with  clover.  Its  lading 
properties  on  poor  barren  foils  in  hilly  fituations,  where 
other  forts  of  herbage  are  deficient  or  fcarcely  to  be  pro¬ 
cured  at  all,  likewife  render  it  particularly  beneficial  in 
fupplying  a  valuable  green  food  for  different  forts  of 
Stock. 

The  foils  mod  proper  for  this  fort  of  grafs  are  thofe  of 
chalky  loams,  or  any  of  a  mixed  quality,  provided  they 
be  not  wet,  and  have  a  hard  calcareous  bottom,  to  check 
the  roots  at  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  below  the 
'furface  ;  otherwise  they,  are  apt  to  exhauft  themfelves  in 
running  down.  On  this  account  it  is  improper  for  being 
fown  where  there  is  great  depth  of  mould.  It  is  afferted 
to  afford  a  large  produce  even  on  thofe  of  the  pooreft 
quality  ;  and  on  Inch  as  are  of  a  more  rich  and  friable 
nature  it  is  often  very  abundant.  It  is  only,  however,  in 
the  calcareous  foils,  or  fuch  as  have  been  well  impreg¬ 
nated  with  that  fort  of  matter,  that  this  plant  lucceeds  in 
;i  perfeft  manner,  or  becomes  durable.  In  regard  to  the 
preparation  of  the  ground,  it  cannot  be  made  too  clean 
or  too  fine  before  the  feed  is  fown  ;  of  courfe  it  generally 
fucceeds  bell  after  turnips  or  other  fimilar  crops  which 
require  a  fine  clean  culture  while  they  are  growing. 
The  proportion  of  feed  which  is  neceffary  muff  be  differ¬ 
ent  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the  land  ;  but 
about  four  buihels  are  probably  in  general  the  mod  pro¬ 
per  quantity,  as  on  thefe  forts  of  foil  it  is  better  to  have 
the  plants  thick ;  fome,  however,  think  half  the  above 
proportion  fufficient. 

The  earlier  the  faintfoin  crops  are  fown  in  the  fpring 
the  better,  becaufe  there  will  be  the  more  chance  of  their 
vegetating  in  a  luxuriant  manner,  from  the  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  moilture  in  the  foil,  than  when  performed  at  a 
late  period,  particularly  fhoukl  a  dry  feafon  follow  ;  for 
then  much  of  the  feed  would  be  prevented  from  growing, 
and  the  young  plants  be  more  expofed  to  the  attacks  of 
the  fly.  The. latter  end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of 
March  may  anfwer  belt  in  moff  cafes.  It  is,  however, 
by  ’fome  -  agriculturists  fown  in  the  autumn  with  the 
wheat-crop  ;  but  the  practice  is  by  no  means  to  be  recom¬ 
mended. 

Saintfoin  may  be  fown  either  alone,  or  with  any  of  the 
fpring  corn-crops ;  but  with  barley  after  turnips  is  consi¬ 
dered  the  belt  method.  Where  the  barley  is  drilled,  the 
faintfoin  may  afterwards  be  put  in,  in  the  fame  manner, 
but  in  a  contrary  direftion.  If  fown  over  the  wheats,  it 
fhould  be  harrowed  in,  and  afterwards  rolled.  In  what¬ 
ever  method  it  is  Town,  as  the  feeds  are  larger  than  thofe 
of  molt  other  grades,  they  fhould  be  covered  in  with 
more  care,  and  to  a  greater  depth.  In  mod  cafes,  efpe- 
cially  in  all  the  more  light  forts  of  land  on  which  this 
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crop  is  fown,  the  ufe  of  the  roller  may  likewife  be  ne- 
ceffary. 

On  the  early  management  of  the  crop,  a  great  deal  of 
the  fuccefs  in  the  culture  of  this  plant  depends.  Many 
experienced  farmers  advife  its  being  cut  for  hay,  inflead 
of  being  paftured  ;  but  others  think  it  more  advantageous 
neither  to  cut  nor  pafture  it  in  the  autumn  of  the  firit 
year.  It  is  probable  that  both  practices  may  be  proper 
under  different  circumftances,;  as  in  the  richer  forts  of  foil, 
where  this  plant  moftly  affords  a  tolerable  crop  when  fown 
alone  the  firft  year,  it  may  be  mown  without  much  in¬ 
jury  being  done  to  the  plants;  but  in  thofe  of  the  more 
barren  kinds,  where  the  crops  are  in  general  the  firft  fea¬ 
fon  but  thin  on  the  ground,  it  may  be  advantageous  to 
let  them  remain  without  being  cut  or  fed  down  by  ftock, 
as  by  this  means  they  will  tiller  more,  and  form  a  better 
and  more  clofe  fward  in  the  following  year.  By  the 
plants  in  this  cafe  being  fuffered  to  remain,  beiides  the 
advantage  juft  mentioned,  they  will  have- acquired  a  great 
vigour  of  growth,  and  the  Succeeding  crops  be  greatly 
increafed  from  the  {bedding  of  their  feeds.  In  all  cafes, 
in  the  fucceeding  Summers  a  crop  of  hay  may  be  taken, 
and  the  after-grafs  be  fed  down  by  any  forts  of  cattle  ex¬ 
cept  fheep,  till  towards  December;  care  being  taken  that 
they  do  not  eat  it  in  too  clofe  a  manner,  as,  where  that  is 
the  cafe,  they  may  be  in  danger  of  injuring  the  crowns 
of  the  plants.  In  the  following  autumns  there  will,  how¬ 
ever,  be  lefs  rilk  in  this  refpeft  ;  and  fheep,  as  well  as 
other  cattle,  may  be  turned  in,  and  kept  upon  the  paftures 
till  they  are  well  eaten  down,  being  always  careful  tofliut 
them  up  as  early  as  pofllble  in  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
When  made  into  hay,  faintfoin  is  an  extremely  nutritious 
fodder  for  working-horfes,  as  well  as  other  forts  of  cattle. 
And  the -.after-grafs  is  highly  valuable  for  weaning  and 
fupporting  lambs'. 

The  application  ofmanureupon  faintfoin-lays  is  of  great 
utility,  when  put  on  in  the  latter  end  of  the  feconcl  au¬ 
tumn  after  they  have  been  laid  down.  For  this  purpofe 
peat- allies  ^are  the  belt  material  where  they  can  be  pro¬ 
cured.  Other  forts  of  afhes  are  likewife  found  beneficial. 
They  fhould  be  applied  fo.  ns  to  form  a  thin  even  dreff- 
ing;  loot  has  alfo  been  found  of  great  utility  when  fpread 
evenly  over  thefe  lays  about  the  beginning  of  January,  in 
the  proportion  of  about  twenty-five  bu Axels  to  the  acre  ; 
and  malt-du ft  has  been  employed  in  the  fame  way  -with 
fuccefs.  Where  top-dreflings'  of' this  fort  can  be  applied 
every  third  year,  the  faintfoin-crops,  when  well  eftablifhed 
in  the  foils,  may  be  preferved  in  a  State  of  vigorous  growth 
for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  the  land  be .considerably  im¬ 
proved  by  the  roots.  It  ufually  attains  its  gerfeft  growth 
about  the  third  year ;  and  begins  to  decline  towards  the 
eighth  or  tenth,  or  {boner,  if  not  well  afnfted  by  manure 
in  the  manner  mentioned  above. 

In  letting  this  crop  Hand  for  feed,  it  fhould  remain  on 
the  land  till  the  bulks  become  of  a  fomewhat  brown  co¬ 
lour,  and  the  feeds  are  perfefijly  plump  and  firm, •  as  by 
thefe  means  they  will  not  only  be  better,  but  in  lefs  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  injured  in  the  field  from  the  little  time  that 
it  will  be  neceffary  for  them  to  remain,  and  alio  lefs  in 
danger  of  being  hurt  by  heating  when  laid  up.  Alter 
this  degree  of  maturity  is  attained,  the  crop  fhould  be 
mown  as  foon  as  pofllble,  and  remain  expofed  in  the 
fwath  till  the  upper  furface  is  fully  dried  ;  it  muff  then 
be  turned  over  in  a  very  careful  manner,  fo  as  to  prevent 
the  feed  from  fhedding.  This  fide  being  rendered  per¬ 
fectly  dry  and  crifp  in  the  fame  way,  the  crop  is  either 
threfhed  out  upon  cloths  in  the  field,  or  laid  up  in  Hacks 
to  be  threfhed  at  leisure. 

Upon  the  whole,  faintfoin  is  a  plant  of  vaft  utility  to 
the  farmer,  not  only  in  providing  a  full  fupply  of  fodder 
for  the  Support  of  ftock,  bilt  of  abundant  feed  for  the 
latter  part  of  autumn,  in  foils  that  are,"  ad  pat  ad  to  its  cul¬ 
ture,  as  it  is  capable  of  affording  a  large  produce,  even 
on  thin  poor  lands,  that  under  other  circumftances  yield 
7  B  only 
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only  a  very  fcanty  produbl  either  in  herbage  or  hay. 
And  in  fuch  as  are  of  the  better  and  more  fertile  kinds, 
the  quantity  of  crop  is  incomparably  abundant.  Its  cul¬ 
ture  ought,  therefore,  to  be  extended  to  all  thofe  exten- 
five  traf'ts  of  lands  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  that 
afford  little  or  nothing  under  other  fyftems  of  lrafbandry 
or  modes  of  cropping,  and  which  are  not  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  clovers.  This  is  particularly  defirable,  as  it  is 
an  artificial  grafs  that  fucceeds  well  in  the  ordinary. me¬ 
thods  of  fpwihg,  without  the  trouble  or  expence  of  either 
the  drill  or  the  hoe.  It  feems  extremely  probable,  from 
different  trials  that  have  been  made  with  this  plant,  that 
it  is  not  by  any  means  fo  confined  in  refpeft  to  foil  as 
has  been  generally  fuppofed,  though  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  it  anfwers  beft  on  thofe  of  the  calcareous 
and  loamy  kinds.  On  fuch  as  have  occafionally  applica¬ 
tions  of  lime,  it  has  been  known  to  fucceed  in  a  perfect 
manner.- — For  further  information  on  the  culture  and  va¬ 
lue  of  fainttoin,  fee  the  article  Hedysarum  onobrichis, 
vol.  ix.  p.  305. 

Lucerne  is  an  artificial-grafs,  that  is  often  cultivated 
with  mu  h  profit  and  advantage,  as  affording  a  large  pro¬ 
duct  of  fucculent  green  food,  for  the  fupport  of  different 
forts  of  ftock,  and  likewife  of  hay  for  the  winter-fodder 
of  horfes,  or  other  cattle.  The  foils  molt  fuitable  to  the 
culture  of  it  are  thole  of  the  more  deep,,  rich,  and  drier 
kinds,  as  thofe  of  the  found,  mellow,  loamy,  gravelly,  and 
fancy,  ueicriptions  ;  but  on  fuch  as  are  retentive  of  moif- 
ture  it  fhouid  not  be  attempted,  as  the  roots  are  liable  to 
be  destroyed  by  the  Stagnation  of  water  about  them. 
Weeping  gravelly  lands,  and  all  fuchas  are  not  well  drained, 
are  of  courfe  improper  for  this  fort  of  culture,  It  is  fup¬ 
pofed  by  feme,  that,  for  the  fuccefsful  cultivation  of  this 
crop,  it  is  neeeffary  that  there  fliould  be  a  fubftratum  of 
fuch  a  fort  as  is  capable  of  flopping  the  defeent  of  the 
roots  at  a  certain  depth,  in  order  to  prevent  their  ex- 
liauiling  themfelves  ;  but  the  depth  of  the  mould,  in  this 
cafe,  fliould  be  confiderably  greater  than  for  that  of  any 
other  grafs,  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  being  moftly  re¬ 
quisite. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  land,  the  foil  fliould  always  be 
brought  into  as  fine  a  condition  of  mould  as  poflible. 
This  may  be  effected  by  repeated  ploughing  and  harrow¬ 
ing,  and  the  previous  growth  of  fuch  crops  of  the  green 
kind  as  have  a  tendency  to  clean  and  render  the  land 
more  fine  and  mellow.  In  this  intention,  fome  advife 
the  taking  of  two  crops  of  turnips,  carrots,  or  cabbages, 
either  in  fucceflion  or  alternating  with  each  other  ;  the 
turnips,  in  the  heavier  loams,  being  eaten  off  upon  the 
land  in  the  fecond  autumn,  before  it  is  ploughed  up.  In 
either  of  thefe  cafes,  from  the  hoeing  and  conftant  cul¬ 
ture  which  afeneceflary  while  the  crops  are  upon  the  land, 
it  will  be  left  in  a  fuitable  flate  of  cleannefs  and  friability. 
Others  recommend  fallowing  as  a  better  praclice,  the 
root-weeds  of  every  kind  being  carefully  pricked  out  in 
the  different  ploughings  and  harrowings.  From  the  great 
length  of  time  that  the  grpund  muft  remain  unemployed 
in  this  mode  of  preparation,  it  is  probably,  however,  only 
capable  of  being  praftifed  with  advantage  where  the  lands 
are  hea-vy  and  full  of  weeds.  The  proportion  of  feed 
muff  be  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  land,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  crop  is  to  be  cultivated.  In 
the  broadcaft  method,  which  has  been  found  very  fuc- 
eefsful,  from  eighteen  to  twenty  pounds  may  be  proper, 
while  in  that  of  the  drill  it  will  be  confiderably  lefs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  diftances  at  which  the  rows  are  placed. 
In  two-feet  equidiftant  rows  the  ufual  allowance  is  about 
fix  pounds ;  in  thofe  of  eighteen  inches,  about  eight 
nounds;  in  thofe  of  twelve  inches,  ten  or  twelve  pounds'; 
and  in  nine-inch  rows,  which  are  by  much  the  beft,  from 
twelve  to  fixteen  pounds  may  be  nec.efliiry. 

The  molt  proper  feafon  for  loving  lucerne,  is  as  early  as 
can  be  done  in  the  fpring-months.  The  latter  end  of 
March  for  the  more  fcuthern  diftricts  may  be  the  molt 


proper  period,  and  the  beginning  of  the  following  month 
for  thofe  of  the  north.  If  the  plants  be  intended  to  be 
transplanted  out  in  the  garden  method,  it  will  alfo  be  the 
beft  practice  to  fow  the  feed-bed  as  early  in  the  fpring  as 
the  frofts  will  admit,  in  order  that  they  may  be  ftron«- 
and  fit  to  fet  out  about  Auguft.  With  regard  to  the 
mode  of  putting  in  the  crop,  it  muft  vary  with  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  foil,  and  the  mode  of  after-manage¬ 
ment  that  can  be  adopted  with  the  raoft  convenience. 
Where  much  attention  cannot  be  bellowed  in  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  hoeing  and  keeping  the  crop  clean,  the  beft  me¬ 
thod  is  that  of  flowing  the  land  broadcaft  ;  though  in  this 
method  the  crop  may  not  laft  fo  long  in  the  ground.  But, 
in  cafes  where  the  crops  are  capable  of  being  kept  in  a 
fufficiently  clean  condition  by  repeated  hoe-culture,  the 
drill  may  be  more  advilkble,  efpecially  at  narrow  diftances. 

The  feed  may  be  fown  either  alone  or  with  grain-crops, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  clover ;  each  method  has  its  advo¬ 
cates,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  may  both  be  ufeful  un¬ 
der  different  circumftances,  as  in  the  deeper  and  more  fer¬ 
tile  fores  of  lands  the  firft  may  be  the  moil:  beneficial  me¬ 
thod,  and  in  thofe  of  the  lighter  and  lefs  deep  kinds  the 
latter;  alfo  in  the  deep  rich  forts  of  land  there  may  be 
lefs  Iofs  of  time  in  procuring  the  green  produce  for  the 
ufe  of  horfes  or  other  forts  of  ftock,  as  well  as  the  greater 
certainty  of  the  crop  fucceeding  ;  but  in  the. lighter  and 
more  porous  foils,  by  being  fown  with  com,  the  plants 
may  be.  better  protected  in  their  early  growth,  as  well  by 
the  fhade  as  the  moifture  that  will  in  that  way  be  pre- 
ferved.  Some  indeed  fpeak  of  its  fuperior  utility,  on  the 
ground  of  long  experience,  in  its  being  better  preferved 
from  the  fly.  Wherever  this  mode  is  made  ufe  of,  the 
grain  fhouid  however  be  fown  thinner  than  is  ufually  the 
cafe,  in  proportion  as  the  foils  are  more  rich.  Oats  are 
preferable  to  barley  for  the  purpofe,  as  being  lefs  liable 
to  lodge.  From  five  or  fix  pecks  to  three  bufliels,  fown 
as  evenly  as  poflible,  may  be  the  beft  proportions,  the 
fmalieft  quantity  being  neeeffary  on  the  richeft  foils.  Af¬ 
ter  the  grain  has  been  fown  and  harrowed  properly  in,  the 
lucerne-feed  fhouid  be  immediately  fown  by  a  regular  even, 
caft  over  the  fine  furface,  covering  it  in  with  a  light  feed- 
liarrow  ;  but  it  fliould  not  be  too  deeply  covered  in,  two 
inches  is  fully  fufficient.  In  the  drill-method  the  fame 
fyftem  fliould  be  followed,  the  lucerne-feed  being  drilled 
in,  either  lengthways  or  acrofs,  at  fuitable  diftances,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  corn  has  been  fown. 

As  this  crop  advances  to  maturity,  much  care  and  at¬ 
tention  muft  be  employed  in  keeping  it  clean  and  free 
from  weeds,  and  not  allowing  it  to  be  too  early  fed.  Af¬ 
ter  the  grain-crop  has  been  removed,  in  the  firft  year,  all 
forts  of  heavy  ftock  fliould  be  prevented  from  coming 
upon  it.  In  a  dry  feafon,  if  there  be  occafion,  the  field 
may  however  be  fed  a  little  by  calves  and  other  light 
ftock,  but  they  fhouid  never  be  kept  long  upon  the  plants 
at  one  time.  When  the  fecond  cutting  has  been  made  in. 
the  following  year,  if  any  grafs  (hows  itfelf,  the  land  fnould 
be  harrowed  over  in  a  moderate  manner  by  a  harrow  which 
is  not  too  heavy  or  too  long  in  the  tines,  twice  or  more 
times  in  different  directions.  This  bufinefs  fliould  be 
executed  as  foon  in  the  early  part  of  the  lpring  as  the  ftate 
of  the  ground  will  permit,  as  dry  a  period  as  poflible  being 
taken  for  performing  the  work.  In  the  fucceeding  years 
two  fuch  harrowings  may  frequently  be  required,  one  in 
the  early  part  of  the  fpring-ieafon,  and  the  other  in  the 
clofe  of  the  fummer.  But  in  thefe  cafes,  efpecially  where 
there  is  much  grafs  appearing,  a  heavier  (ort  of  harrow 
fliould  be  fubltituted.  Where  the  crops  are  thin  and 
patchy,  feed  in  proportion  to  the  deficiencies  fliould  be 
fown  over  fuch  places  before  the  harrowings  commence 
each  time-  In  every  cafe  the  roller  fhouid  be  applied  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  operation  has  been  performed,  not  only 
for  the  purpofe  of  preffmg  the  mould’  about  the  roots  of 
the  plants,  but  to  render  the  furfaee  perfectly  level  and  fit 
for  the  feythe. 
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When  the  foils  oh  which  this  plant  is  grown  are  not  of 
conliderable  fertility,  the  occafional  application  of  manure 
may  be  of  great  advantage  in  thickening  the  bottom, 
and  increafing  the  quantity  of  crop.  For  this  ufe  clean  well- 
rotted  dung  is  probably  by  much  the  bell  manure,  as 
where  earthy  compofts,  allies,  or  foot,  are  employed,  they 
are  apt  to  promote  the  growth  of  common  graffes  too  much. 
The  culture  of  lucerne  is  obvioufly  attended  with  con- 
fiderable  expence,  both  in  its  firft  eftablifhment,  and  the 
after-management  which  is  necelfary  to  enfure  its  fuccefs. 
The  inexperienced  farmer  Ihould  not  therefore  commence 
this  kind  of  hufbandry  too  liaftily,  without  confidering 
how  far  it  may  fuit  his  purpofe. 

As  this  is  one  of  the  moil  forward  of  the  natural  grades, 
it  frequently  attains  a  fuflicient  growth  for  the  fcythe 
towards  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  the  following- 
month,  and  in  foils  that  are  favourable  for  its  culture 
will  be  in  a  ftate  of  readinefs  for  a  fecond  cutting  in  the 
courfe  of  a  month  or  fix  weeks  longer;  being  capable  of 
undergoing-  the  fame  operation  at  nearly  fimilar  dillances 
of  time  during  the  whole  of  the  futnmer  feafon.  In  this 
laft  fort  of  foil,  with  proper  management  in  the  drill 
method,  it  has  been  found  to  rife  the  height  of  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  about  thirty  or  forty  days,  affording  five  full 
cuttings  in  the  futnmer.  But  in  the  broadcall  crops,  there 
are  feldom  fo  many  cuttings  afforded  in  this  feafon,  three 
or  four  being  more  common,  as  the  growth  is  much  lefs 
rapid  than  by  either  of  the  other  modes.  In  order  to  have 
new  fuccefiions  of  this  grafs  conftantly  becoming  ready  to 
he  cut,  it  has  been  recommended,  for  the  purpofe  of  foil¬ 
ing,  to  have  the  ground  formed  into  fo  many  divifions  as 
that  one  of  them  may  be  cut  daily ;  as  about  fixty,  and 
thofe  of  the  drilled  and  tranlplanted  kinds  into  from  thirty 
to  forty,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  land,  confuming 
them  in  the  fame  manner.  Thefe  cuttings  mull  however 
be  varied  in  proportion  to  the  differences  in  the  growth 
of  the  crops  and  the  confumption.  The  moll  economi¬ 
cal  mode  of  cutting  the  produce  is  without  doubt  by 
means  of  the  fcythe,  though  the  reaping-hook  has  been 
made  ufe  of  by  fome.  After  being  cut,  the  food  Ihould 
be  conveyed  as  Icon  as  poffible  to  the  cattle. 

An  acre  of  lucerne,  it  is  laid,  when  under  proper  culture, 
will  lupport  from  three  to  five  or  fix  horfes,  or  other  cattle, 
during  the  fix  fummer  months.  Its  greatell  recommen¬ 
dation,  therefore,  is  that  of  foiling  horfes,  horned  cattle, 
and  hogs;  and  as  an  early  food  for  ewes  and  lambs,  it 
may  be  of  great  value  in  particular  cafes.  In  its  applica¬ 
tion  all'o  in  the  foiling  of  cows  in  the  fold-yards,  and  in 
the  feeding  and  fattening  of  oxen,  its  importance  is  equal¬ 
ly  great.  It  is  found  that,  in  foiling  cows,  the  proportion 
conlumed  in  twenty-four  hours  is  from  about  fixty  or 
leventy  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  pounds,  in  thofe  which 
are  of  the  middling-fized  kinds;  an  acre  maintaining  in 
the  proportion  of  about  four  cows  for  twenty  weeks.  In 
feeding  cattle  with  this  food  in  its  green  ftate,  care  is 
necelfary,  however,  not  to  give  them  too  largely  at  a  rime, 
efpecially  when  it  is  moilt,  as  they  may  be  hoven  with  it 
in  the  fame  way  as  with  clover. 

Though  lucerne  Ihould  not,  at  particular  times,  be  fed 
clofe  with  Iheep,  yet  it  may  be  applied  as  an  early  green 
provifion  for  ewes  and  lambs  with  great  utility  and  con¬ 
venience,  as  it  is  fit  to  feed  much  fooner  than  any  other 
kinds  of  artificial  grafs  crops,  efpecially  in  foils  of  the 
rich,  dry,  and  warm,  defcriptions ;  being  often  ready  for 
the  purpofe  foon  after  the  middle  of  March,  affording  a 
good  bite  through  the  whole  of  the  foliowing  month,  tire 
moll  difficult  period  for  the  providing  of  fuitable  lupport 
for  a  breeding  flock.  The  benefit  produced  in  the  healthy 
growth  and  improvement  of  the  lambs  in  this  mode,  will 
much  more  than  counterbalance  any  lofs  fuftained  in  the 
firft  cutting  for  foiling  of  horles.  The  Iheep  Ihould  not, 
however,  remain  on  longer  than  while  the  firft  llioots  are 
eaten  down. 

Lucerne  feems  to  have  the  advantage  of  all  the  other 
artificial  graffes  in  its  duration  in  the  ground,  continuing 
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from  ten  to  fifteen  and  even  twenty  years,  according  to 
the  ftate  and  nature  of  the  foil,  and  the  attention  that  is 
bellowed  in  the  after-management.  This  is,  undoubtedly, 
a  circumftance  of  the  higheft  importance  in  cafes  where 
the  cultivator  wilhes  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  expence  of 
grain  crops,  as  he  can  keep  a  fuitable  extent  of  land  under 
lucerne,  for  the  puqiofe  of  foiling  his  Itock, -while  with 
clover  it  is  utterly  impoflible.  Where  the  proportion  of 
land  is  fmall,  and  the  quantity  of  cattle  and  horfe-ltock 
difproportionately  large,  it  is  a  grafs  admirably  calculated 
for  the  cultivator’s  purpofe,  when  grown  conveniently  to 
the  farm-yards,  and  kept  in  due  order  by  proper  cultiva¬ 
tion.  It  has  alfo  been  recommended  on  dairy-farms,  as  of 
great  utility  in  fupporting  the  cows  and  increafing  the 
quantity  of  milk.  When  made  into  hay,  it  produces  a 
moll  valuable  and  plentiful  winter  fodder. — See,  for  further 
information  concerning  Lucerne,  the  article  Medicac-ov 
fativa,  in  this  Encyclopaedia. 

Of  preventing  HAY-RICKS  from  taking  FIRE. 

It  is  a  lamentable  reflexion,  that,  after  the  labour  an. 
expence  of  getting  a  fine  hay-crop  together,  for  wanc 
of  a  little  care  and  attention  in  the  farmer,  the  whole  Hack 
Ihould  take  fire,  and  his  property  be  thus  unexpectedly 
conlumed.  To  fave  ricks  of  hay  from  fuch  l'udden  con¬ 
flagrations,  the  following  explanation  of  the  caul'e,  and 
method  of  prevention,  are  laid  before  the  public  :  If  the 
hay  be  heaped  together  when  it  is  damp,  .a  violent  heat 
takes  place,  which  the  farmers  term  j wealing ,  by  which 
the  hay  frequently  becomes  black,  and  may  be  rubbed 
into  powder.  This  heat  is  generated  in  a  much  lefs  de-- 
gree  when  the  hay  is  thoroughly  dry.  Hence  it  is  plain 
that  the  water  is  the  caufe  of  this  heat.  The  procefs  of 
ignition  in  a  hay-flack  is  as  follows  :  The  putrefactive  fer¬ 
mentation  is  attended  with  the  decompofition  of  the  wa¬ 
ter;  and  the  air,  thus  formed,  reiides  in  the  mafs.  The 
oxygen,  or  bafis  of  pure  air,  connects  -it (elf  with  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  heat,  and  immediately  unites  with  the  coal 
(carbo)  of  the  hay,  forming  fixed  air,  which  again  liber¬ 
ates  a  large  quantity  of  caloric,  which  remains  in  the 
mafs,  and  gradually  increafes.  This  fixed  air  is  fre¬ 
quently  obl'erved  at  a  certain  dillance  from  a  hay-ftack, 
in  the  direction  of  the  wind.  The  inflammable  air,  the 
other  component  part  of  water,  being  now  free,  and  being 
rendered,  by  the  heat  of  the  hay,  lufceptible  of  ignition,, 
burfts  into  a  flame,  by  the  accefs  of  frelh  air.  This  takes 
place  with  more  difficulty  where  the  hay  is  clofely  packed  . 
together,  although  the  heat  and  fermentation  be  then  molt 
aClive.  Great  care  Ihould  therefore  be  taken  .not  to  in- 
create  the  evil  by  haftily  endeavouring  to  remedy  it.  The 
inmoft  and  warmed  part  of  the  hay  Ihould  be  taken  gra¬ 
dually  down  from  the  rick,  expofing  it  as  little  as  pofli- 
ble  to  the  external  air,  and  never  fuddenly.  The  writer 
of  this  produces  feveral  inltances  where  this  mode  had  the 
defired  fuccefs.  He  found,  by  the  heat  of. a  hay-fork, 
which  exceeded  that  of  boiling  water,  after  it  had  been 
for  fome  little  time.ftuck  in  the  middle  of  the  Hack,  .that 
there  was  immediate  danger  of  ignition.  He  warned  the 
farmers  not  to  be  too  precipitate,  but,  beginning  at  the 
top,  very  gradually  to  proceed,  and  to  admit  a  lufficient 
quantity  of  atmofpheric  air  to  cool,  and  not  to  enkindle, 
a  flame.  By  thefe  means  the  danger  was  prevented,  and 
the  rick  faved.  We  are  anxious  that  thefe  fads  (houidL 
be  more  generally  known,  becaufe  we  think  that  a  ratio-, 
nal  explanation  of  the  caufe,  may  quicken  diligence  to; 
guard  againft  thefe  frequent  and  fatal  Ioffes. . 

Of  MANURES  and  COMPOSTS. 

Whatever,  may  be  the  richnefs  or  poverty  of  the  foil: 
in  a  man’s  farm,  if  the  grand  bufinefs.ol  cultivation. is  to 
goon  in. regular  I'uecefiion,  he  never  will  cut. any  figure 
in  bis  crops,  unlefs  he  lias  regular  and  ample  recourfe  to, 
the  aid  of -manure.  It  is  a  fundamental  miftake  to  fuppofe, . 
with  Tuli,  that  tillage  may  be  fnbilituted  in  the  place  of 
manure.  Manures  will  indeed  be  of  little  avail,  without  it.* 
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but  although  good  tillage,  by  feparating  the  foil,  may  bring 
a  greater  number  of  nutritious  particles  within  the  reach 
of  the  crop,  yet  the  foil  cannot  poflibly  continue  to  be  fo 
completely  divided  as  it  is  by  the  fermentation  excited 
by  dung  and  other  manures  ;  which  are  found  to  enrich 
the  belt  pulverized  foil  again  and  again,  after  it  is  ex- 
liaulted  by  crops  ;  and  therefore  promote  vegetation  by 
inci’eafing  the  quantity  of  vegetable  food. 

Every  fubftance  that,  when  laid  on  land  or  mixed  with 
the  foil,  promotes  vegetation,  or  increafes  its  fertility,  is 
called  a  manure.  Manures  operate  in  all  the  different  ways 
by  which  vegetation  is  promoted.  By  communicating  to 
the  foil  with  which  they  are  mixed  the  vegetable  food 
which  they  contain.  By  communicating  to  it  a  power  of 
attracting  this  food  in  greater  plenty  from  the  air.  By 
enlarging  the  vegetable  pafture.  By  diffolving  the  vege¬ 
table  food  which  it  is  already  poffelTed  of,  and  fitting  it 
for  entering  the  roots  of  plants.  Some  manures  afford 
nourilhment  only  :  as  rape-dull,  loot,  rftalt-duft,  pigeons’ - 
dung,  and  in  general  all  top  or  hand  drelfings.  Others 
give  nourilhment,  and  alfo  add  to  the  foil;  as  animal 
dungs,  and  all  rotten  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances. 
Others  again  open  the  foil,  and  do  not  nourish  in  their 
own  nature  :  as  lime,  light  marls,  fand,  &c.  Laltly,  other 
manures  ftiffen  the  foil,  and  at  the  fame  time  nourifh  a 
little  :  *as  clay,  clay-marls,  and  earth. 

Some  manures  lofe  part  of  their  ftrength  by  being  long 
expofed  to  the  air.  Thus,  after  dung  is  fufficiently  fer¬ 
mented,  the  longer  it  lies,  the  lefs  is  its  value.  Cow- 
dung  dried  on  the  pafture,  gathered  and  laid  upon  other 
land,  has  fc.tvcely  any  effeCt ;  whereas  the  fame  quantity 
carried  from  the  cow-houfe,  or  collected  by  folding  the 
cattle,  enriches  the  land.  Hence  this  kind  of  manure 
contains  the  vegetable  food  in  itfelf,  and  does  not  receive 
it  from  the  air. 

Other  manures  on  the  contrary  operate  fooner  and  with 
greater  violence,  the  longer  they  are  expofed  to  the  air 
before  they  are  ufed.  Lime  and  marls  are  of  this  kind. 
They  .are  obferved  to  have  a  ftrong  power  of  attracting 
certain  qualities  from  the  atmofphere  ;  and  operate  by 
communicating  to  the  foil  with  which  they  are  mixed  a 
power  of  attracting  vegetable  food  from  the  air. 

Again,  fome  manures  exhauft  land  of  its  vegetable  food, 
and  do  not  reftore  it  again  when  immediately  applied. 
This  is  thought  to  be  the  cafe  with  lime.  Land  tho¬ 
roughly  limed,  after  having  carried  many  very  good  crops, 
feems  to  be  exhaulted,  and  reduced  to  a  wori’e  lituation 
than  before.  When  in  this  cafe  lime  has  been  applied  a 
i'econd  time,  its  effects  have  been  found  to  be  far  inferior 
to  what  they  were  when  firft  applied.  This  manure,  there¬ 
fore,  feems  to  operate  by  diffolving  the  vegetable  food 
which  it  meets  with  in  the  foil,  and  fitting  it  for  entering 
the  roots  of  plants.  It  ought  however  to  be  remarked, 
that  exhaiution  "of  land  by  lime  is  owing  to  bad  manage¬ 
ment  and  unmerciful  forcing  of  it  with  continued  white 
crops.  It  is  not  certain  that  land  will  not  bear  a  feconcWt 
liming.  It  is  certain  that  the  effeCt  of  the  lime  may  be 
long  kept  up  by  the  proper  application  of  dung  and  other 
oily  manures  ;  and  there  have  been  inftances  of  the  effeCt 
of  lime  continuing  forty,  fifty,  or  even  a  hundred, 
years. 

Manures  may  be  divided  into  fimple  and  compound. 
Simple  Manures  are  inch  as  a  rife  from  the  agency  or  de- 
compofition  of  animal,  vegetable,  fofiil,  Or  faline,  fub¬ 
ftances.  Compound  Manures,  or  Compofts,  are  fuch  as 
arife  from  the  combination  of  different  fubftances. 

Of  SIMPLE  MANURES. 

Animal  Substances. — Subftances  of  the  animal  kind, 
when  reduced  by  the  procels  of  putrefaction,  or  other 
means,  into  a  foft,  pulpy,  or  mucilaginous,  ftate,  are  found, 
by  the  experience  iff  the  molt  correCf  and  able  agricul- 
'  tors,  to  afford  thol'c' matters  which  are  fuited  to  the  nutri¬ 
tion  and  fupport  of  plants  with  greater  readinefs,  and  in 
more  abundance,  than  molt  other  bodies  that  can  be  em- 
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ployed.  By  chemical  analyfis  it  has  been  ft. own,  that  the 
component;  materials  of  thefe  fubftances,  fo  far  as  agricul¬ 
ture  is  concerned, \  are  principally  water,  jelly,  or.  muci¬ 
lage,  and  fade li a rine  oleaginous  matters,  with  final!  por¬ 
tions  of  faline  and  calcareous  earthy  fubftances.  Hence 
animal  matters,  though  they  agree  in  fome  circumftances 
with  vegetable  productions,  each  having  in  common  wa¬ 
ter  faccharine  and  calcareous  matters,  are  far  more  com¬ 
pounded;  and  in  animal  fubftances,  fome  of  thefe  mate¬ 
rials  are  in  large  proportion,  while  in  vegetables  they  only 
exilt  in  a  very  fmall  degree  ;  and  the  jelly,  which  in  lome 
meafure  refer'nbles  the  gum  and  mucilage  of  plants,  differs 
likewife  from  them,  in  its  having  much  lefs  tendency  to 
become  dry,  as.  well  as  in  its  property  of  attracting  humi¬ 
dity  from  the  atmofphere,  and  of  running  with  great  ra¬ 
pidity  into  the  ftate  of  putrefaction  and  decay.  All  thefe 
principles  of  animal  fubftances  are  relbl-ved  by  their  ulti¬ 
mate  decompofition  into  other  masters,  fuch  as  different 
gafeous  fluids,  carbon,  phofphorus,  lime,  Sec. 

It  would  feetn  probable,  too,  that  in  animal  fubftances 
of  different  forts  there  may  be  differences  in  regard  to  the 
proportions  of  thefe  feveral  ingredients  or  principles. 
Some  kinds  affording  one  or  more  of  them,  in  greater 
abundance  than  others  ;  while  others  again  are  deficient 
in  theie,  but  abound  in  fome  of  the  others.  On  this  fup- 
pofition,  the  different  effeCts  of  fubftances  of  the  fame 
clafs,  when  applied  t-o  foils  of  the  fame  kind,  may  be  eafily 
accounted  for.  - 

Animal  fubftances  of  every  kind,  on  being  deprived  of 
their  vital  principle,  have  a  quick  tendency  to  take  on  or 
run  into  the  ftate  of  putrefaction,  a  procefs  which  is  con- 
fiderablv  affected  and  influenced  by  the  circumftanc.es  un¬ 
der  which  it  is  produced.  But  in  the  horny  and  more 
compaCt  animal  matters  this  tendency  to  putrefaction  and 
decompofition  is,  under  fimilar  circumftances,  much  left 
rapid  than  in  fuch  as  are  of  a  lefs  firm  and  denfe  texture 
The  procels  of  putrefaction  is,  however,  greatly  expe¬ 
dited  by  the  conditions  under  which  it  takes  place  beiim 
favourable  ;  fuch  as  the  fubftance,  of  whatever  kind  it 
may  be,  pollening  fulficient  moilture,  being  expofed  to  the 
free  aCtion  of  atmofpheric  air,  and  a  moderate  degree  of 
heat.  On  various  accounts  it  would  likewife  appear, that 
the  decompofition  of  fuch  fubftances  may  be  promoted 
by  mdiltening  them  with  water  llightly  impregnated  with 
common  fait,  and  perhaps  fome  other  faline  fubftances 
fuch  as  the  muriats  of  magnefia  and  foda,  or  fea-falt  as 
ingenioully  fuggefted  by  the  earl  of  Dundonald. 

Dung  is  the  molt  common,  general,  and  upon  the 
whole  the  molt  efficacious,  of  all  manures.  It  is  properly 
the  excrement  of  animals,  but  is  ufed  alfo  to  ligniry  all 
rotten  vegetables,  when  ufed  as  manures.  Dung  pro¬ 
motes  vegetation  by  increaling  the  vegetable  food, \y  en¬ 
larging  the  pafture  of  plants,  by  communicating  to  the 
foil  a  power  of  attracting  the  vegetable  food  from  the  air 
and  by  preparing  the  vegetable  food  for  the  nourilhment 
of  plants. 

Dung  of  quadrupeds,  is  the  molt  common  manure  in 
life.  Stable-dung  is  uibd  either  frelh  or  putrified ;  the 
firft  is  called  long,  the  fecond Jkort ,  dung.  It  abounds  in 
animal  matter,  eafily  putrif.es,  and  ferves  to  halten  the 
decay  of  other  dead  vegetable  fubftances,  Its  fermenta¬ 
tion  is  promoted  by  frequent  turning  and  expol'ure  to  the 
air;  yet  it  fliould  be  covered  to  prevent  water  from  car¬ 
rying  off  moll  of  its  important  ingredients  ;  or  at  leaft 
the  water  that  imbibes  them  Ihould  not  be  loft.  Farm¬ 
yard  dung  confiits  of  various  vegetables,  chiefly  ftraw 
lbinetim.es  weeds,  leaves,  fern,  &c.  impregnated  with  ani¬ 
mal  matter;  it  ferments  more  llowiy  than  ftable-dung, 
lhould.be  piled  in  heaps,  and  ftirred  from  time  time;  fern 
in  particular  putrifies  very  llowiy. 

When  any  conliderable  quantity  of  liable  or  yard  dung, 
or  other  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances, “ts 
collected  together  in  a  heap,  and  ferments  ;  when  this 
procefs  is  completed,  if  the  nia'fs  be  examined,  we  find 
that  the  vegetables  of  which  it  was  originally  compounded 
3  are 
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are  decompofed,  and  in  a  fituation  to  nourifti  new  plants. 
The  more  completely  therefore  thefe  fubftances  are  fub- 
mitted  to  the  procefs  of  fermentation,  the  more  beneficial 
will  be  their  effefts  upon  the  foil.  Hence  it  is  an  objedt 
of  the  firft  importance  to  farmers  to  have  their  dunghills 
fo  fituated  and  conftrufted  as  to  promote  their  fermenta¬ 
tion,  and  retain  all  the  ufeful  parts  of  them.  Thefe  cir- 
cu'mftances  have  been  very  little  attended  to  ;  the  greater 
part  of  dunghills  being  either  placed  in  hollows,  and 
furrounded  with  water,  which  effe&ually  prevents  fer¬ 
mentation  by  chilling  them  ;  or  upon  declivities,  where 
every  drop  of  moillure  runs  away  ;  cattle  are  allowed  to 
Ip  read  it  by  trampling,  weeds  to  exhauft  it,  and  carts  and 
waggons  are  driven  over  it.  Thus  the  middle,  from  be¬ 
ing  hard  and  prefled,  will  be  imperfeftly  fermented  ;  and 
the  fkies,  from  being  fcattered  about  and  dried,  will  not 
be  fermented  at  all,  but  in  a  condition  little  better  than 
dry  ftraw. 

To  promote  fermentation  in  dung,  air  and  moillure  are 
neceflary.  It  is  well  known  to  gardeners,  that,  in  mak¬ 
ing  hot-beds,  by  laying  the  dung  lightly  in  heaps,  and 
watering  it  gently,  fermentation  is  immediately  brought 
on ;  and  that  hot-bed  dung  is  as  completely  fermented  in 
a  fortnight  as  that  in  a  farm-yard  generally  is  in  fix  or 
eight  months.  The  farmer  fhould  imitate  this  practice 
as  nearly  as  the  nature  of  his  fituation  will  admit ;  and, 
inftead  of  having  his  dunghill  in  the  yard,  and  allowing 
carts,  cattle.  See.  to  difturb  if,  lie  fliould  place  it  in  fome 
diftinft  fituation,  convenient  for  his  offices,  where  the 
urine  may  be  kept  with  it,  or  elfe  run  into  a  receptacle, 
whence  it  may  be  thrown  back  into  the  dung  to  enrich 
it  and  promote  the  fermentation,  or  be  carried  off  in  carts 
to  manure  his  land. 

When  dung  is  carried  to  the  dunghill,  it  fliould  not  be 
driven  over  the  heap  as  is  commonly  praitifed,  becaufe 
the  feet  of  the  horfes  and  the  weight  of  the  carriage  will 
prefs  it  fo  hard  as  to  exclude  the  air,  and  thereby  prevent 
the  fermentation  ;  when  the  quantity  alfo  is  conliderable, 
the  horfes  are  drained,  and  the  harnefs  damaged,  by  the 
exertions  neceflary  to  drag  a  loaded  carriage  over  a  hill 
of  fuch  loofe  materials.  Every  load  therefore  ought  to 
be  laid  down  by  the  fide  of  the  dunghill,  at  leaft  after 
the  work  has  made  fuch  progrefs  as  to  render  palling 
over  it  a  matter  of  difficulty,  and  afterwards  thrown  up 
lightly  with  a  fork;  the  labour  of  which  is  trifling  in 
companion  with  the  advantage  refulting  from  it.  If  dung 
laid  up  in  this  manner  contains  a  fufficient  proportion  of 
moHture,  it  will  immediately  begin  to.ferment ;  if  there¬ 
fore  it  is  too  dry,  it  fliould  be  watered,  and  in  fummer 
this  will  frequently  be  found  neceflary  ;  it  will  thus  be 
completely  fermented  in  fix  or  fieven  weeks,  and  will  be 
more  valuable  by  half  than  that  which  is  made  in  the 
common  flovenly  manner.  The  fituation  belt  calculated 
for  a  dunghill  is  that  which  is  nearelt  to  a  levfel,  .with  a 
bottom  capable  of  retaining  moillure,  and  covered  with  a 
filed.  If  the  whole  be  inclofed  with  a  wall,  except  an 
open  fpace  at  one  end  for  carting  away  the  dung,  it  will 
be  a  great  improvement.  The  wall  on  the  fouth  fide 
fliould  be  of  fuch  a  height  as  entirely  to  prevent  the  fun’s 
rays  from  reaching  the  dung;  on  the  other  three  fides  fix 
feet  in  height  from  the  ground  will  be  fufficient.  The 
roof  may  be  thatched,  and  fupported  on  pillars.  If  the 
bottom  be  not  clay  or  chalk  naturally,  it  mull  be  laid 
•with  one  of  thofe  fubflances,  and  the  upper  part  fhould 
be  paved  with  broad  flags  or  common  paving-ftones.  At 
the  end  oppoflte  to  the  opening  a  refervoir  may  be  dug 
to  receive  the  moifture ;  it  fhould  be  water-tight,  and  a 
pump  fhould  be  put  into  it  to  draw  off  the  moifture  daily. 
This  may  be  thrown  back  on  the  dung-heap,  or  drawn 
into  a  barrel  on  a  cart,  and  either  fpread  immediately  on 
the  land,  or  mixed  with  other  fubflances  in  a  comport. 

Dung  is  applied  iqdifcriminately  upon  all  foils,  at  al- 
moft  any  feafon,  and  for  eveiy  crop.  Of  all  manures 
commonly  in  ufe,  none  can  be  conlidered  as  a  more  im¬ 
mediate  food  for  plants ;  and,  when  applied  to  vegetables 
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in  a  growing  ftatc,they  immediately  begin  to  thrive.  On 
this  theory  it  feems  abfurd  that  great  quantities  of  rich 
dung  fliould  be  laid  upon  the  fallows  at  the  end  of  au¬ 
tumn,  and  Hill  worfe  about  midiunimer,  there  to  remain 
till  the  enfuing  fpring  before  it  can  be  of  any  ufe  tc  the 
plants ;  for,  if  the  fallow  be  fown  with  wheat  or  any 
other  winter-crop,  the  growth  of  the  plants  being  flati¬ 
onary,  they  need  little  nourifhment ;  in  the  mean  time 
the  (alts  contained  in  the  dung,  after  having  been  fpread 
abroad  a  month,  or  perhaps  fix  weeks,  diffolvin.g  readily 
in  water,  are  carried  off  by  the  winter  rains  ;  and  when, 
the  fpring  arriving,  the  plants  begin  to  vegetate,  a  great 
part  of  what  was  deftined  for  their  nourifliment  has  been 
waffied  away  and  loft. 

Farther,  where  fallows  have  been  well  wrought,  and 
the  foil  thus  completely  reduced,  mixing  it  with  dung  in 
that  ftate  prevents  it  from  acquiring  a  fufficient  degree  of 
compa&nefs  to  (belter  the  robts  of  the  plants,  efpecially 
if  the  foil  be  naturally  of  a  light  open  texture,  and  the 
dung  full  of  half- rotted  ftraw,  as  is  commonly  die  cafe. 
The  operation  of  the  winter’s  froft  renders  it  (till  loofer, 
fo  that  in  fpring  it  is  nearly  in  the  rtate  of  a  mole-hill ; 
the  baneful  effefts  of  which  to  a  wheat-crop  are  obvious. 
Now,  were  a  portion  at  lealt  of  the  dung  withheld  till 
the  fpring,  the  land  would  be  more  compact,  the  plants 
lefs  liable  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  ground  by  the  froft, 
and,  the  dung  being  applied  as  a  top-drefling  at  the  time 
when  vegetation  was  commencing,  the  ufeful  parts  of  the 
dung  would  be  taken  up  by  the  plants,  every  time  it  was 
moiftened,  as  the  crop  in  its  progreffive  growth  mod 
wanted  it.  In  this  mode  of  application  no  part  of  the 
dung  would  be  loft,  and,  a  leis  quantity  being  required 
for  the  drefling,  three  times  the  quantity  of  land  might 
be  dreffed  annually;  and,  being  applied  in  a  quantity  luf- 
ficient  only  for  the  nourifhment  of  the  crop,  the  plants 
are  fed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  animal  body,  every 
(mail  dofe  operating  like  a  meal. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  firft  rank  quality  of  dung 
is  highly  beneficial,  and  its  principal  virtue.  Mr.  Bel¬ 
cher,  on  the  contrary,  is  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  more 
or  lefs  injurious,  greatly  fo  in  horfe-dung,  which  is  evi¬ 
dently  unfit  for  plants  when  new.  In  his  opinion  the 
belt  mode  of  ufing  ail  dung,  except  in  comport,  on  cold 
ft  iff  ground  efpecially,  is  to  carry  it  on  rough,  and  to  fal¬ 
low  that  and  the  foil  together ;  whereby,  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  are  incorporated,  the  feeds  of  weeds  are  forced 
into  vegetation,  and  completely  deftroyed. 

It  is  dated  by  a  very  eorrefl  practical  obferver,  that 
the  dung  of  fat  animals  is  unqueftionably  more  rich,  and 
confequently  poffeffes  greater  powers  of  fertilization,  than 
the  dung  of  lean  ones  ;  and  that  the  quality  of  the  dung 
of  every  fort  of  animal  will,  in  a  great  meafure,  be  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  goodnels  or  poverty  of  its  food.  Thus^ 
when  the  animal  is  fed  on  oily  feeds,  fuch  as  lint,  rape, 
and  others  of  a  fimilar  nature,  it  will  be  the  moft  rich  ; 
when  kept  on  oil-cake,  or  thofe  feeds  which  have  been 
deprived  of  part  of  their  oily  matter,  the  next  fo  ;  on 
turnips,  carrots,  and  fuch  like  vegetable-roots,  the  next; 
on  the  belt  hay,  next;  on  ordinary  hay,  next;  and  on 
ftraw,  perhaps,  the  pooreft  of  all.  The  dung  of  lean 
hard-working  cattle,  feeding  on  ftraw,  mull,  he  conceives, 
be  poor  indeed. 

The  common  practice  is  to  fet  the  dung  upon  the  land 
in  fmall  heaps  or  hillocks,  and  to  fpread  it  by  a  man 
(landing  on  the  ground.  In  fome  of  the  midland  counties 
the  prevailing  cuftoin  is  to  fpread  it  out  of  the  carriage, 
as  it  is  brought  into  the  field,  by  a  man  or  men  ftanding 
in  the  carriage. 

Dung  fhould  never  be  moved  in  fummer.  The  imme¬ 
diate  aftion  of  the  fun’s  rays  exhaufts  it  of  its  moifture, 
and  it  is  an  erroneous  idea  that  this  evaporation  carries 
off  merely  aqueous  particles  ;  the  lalts,  the  oils  rendered 
mifcible  with  water  by  alkaline  lalts  or  calcareous  earth, 
and  the  inflammable  air,  are  all  diffipated  with  the  water. 
To  turn  a  dunghill  over,  then  to  throw  it  into  carts,  ex- 
7  C  pofe 
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pcfe  it  in  heaps,  and  to  fpread  it  a  fecond  time  in  fum-. 
nier,  is  to  give  the  fun  a  power  of  nearly  exhauFing  its 
virtues.  A  Hertfordfhire  farmer  on  the  contrary  never 
car:  ies  dung  out  to  chodfe  in  winter,  thinking  that  the 
rains,  &c.  damage  it  much.;  but  in  fummer  he  does  not 
think  its  being  expofed  to  the  fun  a  detriment,  fuppofing 
the  heat  to  exhale  only  the  watery  particles.  He  has 
found  one  load  laid  on  at  Midfummer  as  good  as  two  or 
three  at  Chriftmas.  The  freftier  the  dung  is  ufed,  the 
better  he  thinks  it  for  any  crop,  even  for  grafs,  provided 
it  be  laid  on  eariy  in  autumn.  He  has  found  long  dung 
of  only  one  or  two  months  old  to  be  better,  load  for  load, 
than  black  fpit  dung  for  turnips.  In  forming  a  dung¬ 
hill,  he  fays,  the  dung  will  not  rot  if  the  carts  drive  on  to 
it ;  but  if  the  dung  be  fnot  out  of  the  hill-,  and  then  thrown 
up,  without  any  trampling,  it  will  rot  much  i'ooner  and 
better.  This  alio  is  the  Norfolk  practice. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  way  in  which  dung  is  ufed  where 
its'effe&s  are  lb  certain  and  vifible  as  upon  potatoes  and 
turnips.  For  potatoes  it  is  laid  on  when  the  fpring  is 
pretty  far  advanced,  after  which  there  are  few  heavy 
rains,  of  Courfe  the  ftrength  of  the  dung  is  not  impaired 
by  walking,  and  the  crop  is  left  in  quiet  polTeflion  of  the 
■whole  of  its  fertilizing  powers.  For  turnips  the  cafe  is 
nearly  the  fame  ;  indeed  the  advantage  is  Fill  greater, 
dung  not  being  laid  upon  turnip-land  fooner  than  June, 
after  which  there  is  feldom  much  wet  weather  till  au¬ 
tumn  ;  and  by  that' time  the  crop  is  in  full  vigour. 

As  to  laying  dung  upon  meadows,  farmers  differ  in 
opinion;  fome  preferring  the  fpring,  for  producing  an 
early  vegetation  and  a  plentiful  crop  ;  others  thinking, 
that,  though  dreflings  of  loot  and  fine  alhes'at  that  feafon 
are  of  much  ufe,  yet  that  dung  ought  to  be  laid  on  at 
the  end  of  autumn,  not  to  taint  the  juices  of  the  enfuing 
crop.  It  is  thought  to  be  a  good  practice  by  fome  to 
fpread  the  dung  as  foon  as  the  hay  is  cleared.  If  laid  on 
in  the  winter,  or  early  in  the  fpring,  the  froft  will  take 
effeft  upon  the  manure  before  the  grafs  can  reap  any  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  and  the  rains,  coming  whilF  tjie  manure  is  ex¬ 
pofed  on  the-furface,  walhes  awuy  its  virtues  before  vege¬ 
tation  is  awakened  by  the  fun.  But  in  July,  if  there  be 
any  Ihowers,  the  quick  growth  of  the  after- gyafs  will 
flicker  and  protect  the  manure  ;  and  nothing  is  to  be 
feared  but  a  fevere  drought.  In  this  cafe,  however,  this 
after-growth  fhould  be  left  through  winter,  to  be  fed  in 
the  fpring,  when  the  value  of  fuch  feed  will  be  great,  and 
the  dung,  by  means  of  fuch  a  covering  will  be  guarded 
againft  the  frolt  in  the  beF  poffible  manner.  Mr.  Miller, 
however,  reprobates  the  dreffmg  of  grafs-ground  in  fum¬ 
mer,  foon  after  the  crop  of  hay  is  taken  off  the  land  ;  be- 
caufe  before  Michaelmas  the  fun  will  have  exhaled  molt 
of  the  goodnefs,  if  the  dreffmg  be  of  dung,  or  any  other 
loft  manure. 

It  is  moltly  the  cultom  to  collect  manure  of  every  de¬ 
scription  into  one  heap.  .  Hence  fubltances  very  oppofite 
in  their  nature,  and  which  may  be  wanted  at  different 
times  and  for  different  purpofes,  are  laid  together,  and, 
inltead  of  forming  a  ufeful  combination,  perhaps  prevent 
the  dung  from  fermenting  as  it  ought.  Every  farmer 
therefore  fhould  have  at  lealt  two  or  three  dunghills,  to  be 
prepared  for  ufe  according  to  the  time  at  which  the  con¬ 
tents  of  each  may  be  wanted,  and  the  articles1  of  which 
they  are  refpeftively  compoled. 

If  earth,  mofs,  lhovellings  of  highways,  &c.  can  be 
procured,  the  bottom  of  any  dunghill  compoled  of  rank 
Fable-dung  or  Ihort  excremental  dung  may  be  laid  three 
or  four  feet  deep  with  thefe  fubltances.  This  will  in- 
creafe  the  quantity  of  manure,  for  the  raoifture  that  is 
pfefied  out  during  the  'fermentation  will  fink  into  the 
earth,  &c.  and  imprcgnate.it  with  its  falts  ;  and,  if  the 
whole  be  afterwards  turned  and  incorporated,  what  was 
laid  in  the  bottom  will  be  found  of  nearly  equal  value 
with  the  dung  iffelf. 

Some  dull  actions  are  to  be  made  refpefting  the  differ¬ 
ent  forts  of  animal  dung.  Horfe-dung'  is  more  diftin- 
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gui'lhed  for  the  readinefs  with  which  it  ferments,  than  for 
its  intrinfic  richnefs.  Stable-quick,  or  horfe-dung  mixed 
with  ftraw,  properly  fermented,  is  of  primary  uie  in  the 
kitchen-garden,  where  it  fupplies  the  want  of  the  fun’s 
heat  in  winter;  affording  at  an  early  feafon  many  efcu- 
lent  plants  which  we  could  otherwise  have  only  for  a 
fliort  time  in  the  middle  of  fummer,  and  others  which 
our  moiF  and  cold  ciimate  would  not  produce  at  all  in 
any  perfection  ;  as  alparagus,  cucumbers,  melons,  cauli¬ 
flowers,  falad-herbs,  &c.  See  Hot-Beds,  under  the  arti¬ 
cle  Horticulture,  p.  4.0a,  of  this  volume. 

Horfe-dung’  is  one  of  the  beF  improvements  for  cold 
lands  that  can  be  procured  in  any  quantity  ;  yet  alone, 
or  when  it  is  too  new,  it  is  prejudicial  to  fome  plants  ; 
and,  if  it  be  .fpread  thin  over  lands  in  the  fummer-time, 
it  is  of  very  little  fervice,  becaufe  the  fun  draws  out  ail 
the  goodnefs  of  it,  and  it  becomes  little  better  than 
thatch  o'r  dry  ftraw.  Although  too  much  of  it  can 
fcarcely  be  ufed  in  a  kitchen-garden,  yet  it  may  be  a 
fault  to  lay  too  much  on  corn-land,  becaufe  it  may  be 
«ipt  to  make  the  corn  run  too  much  to  ftraw.  In  very 
moiF  cold  land,  crops  will  fucceed  better,  if  new  horfe- 
dung,  as  it  comes  from  the  Fable,  be  buried  in  it,  than 
if  the  ground  be  drefled  with  very  rotten  dilng.  Horfe- 
dung,  in  a  raw  Fate,  is  well  calculated  for  potatoes,  be¬ 
caufe  it  leaves  room  for  the  roots  of  that  plant  to  fprea'd. 
But,  if  it  be  not  fermented,  it  contains  much  undigeFed 
vegetable  matter,  and  confequently  the  feeds  of  many 
weeds  which  may  have  got  into  the  food  of  the  animal. 

Cow-dung  is  very  ufeful  for  lean,  dry,  hot,  fandy,  or 
gravelly,  foils.  The  excrement  of  a  ruminating  animal 
is  held  to  be  preferable  to  that  of  horfes  at  grafs,  owing 
to  the  quantity  of  animal  juices  mixed  with  their  food  in 
chewing;,  but,  fince  it  does  not  contain' much  undigeFed 
matter,  it  will  hardly  heat.  The  beF  way  of  managing  it 
is  to  lay  it  together,  and  keep  it  moiF  till  it  is  fufficiently 
putrified.  Being  mixed  with  horfe-dung  it  makes  a 
good  manure  for  moF  forts  of  foil,  and  with  mud  for 
fome. 

Sbeep’s-dung  and  deer’s-dung  differ  not  much  in  qua¬ 
lity,  and' are  eileemed  by  fome  the  beF  manure  for  cold 
clays.  Some  recommend  them  to  be  ufed  as  top-dreflings 
to  autumn  and  fpring  crops,  four  or  five  loads  to  an  acre, 
in  the  fame  manner,  with  allies,  malt-duF,  &c. 

I11  Flanders  they  houfe  their  flieep  at  night  in  places 
fpread  with  clean  fand,  laid  five  or  fix  inches  thick,  fome 
being  added  every  day,  and  the  whole  cleared  out  once, 
a-week.  This  mixture  makes  an  excellent  drefling’  for 
Frong  or  cold  Fiffland.  This  method  has  been  adopted 
in  his  majeffy’s  farm  at  Windfor.  In  hard  weather  the 
flock  is  penned  in  a  fixed  fold,  made  large,  and  divided 
into  two  parts,  pitched  in  fome  flickered  fpot,  laid  a  foot 
thick  with  maiden  earth,  and  daily  littered  with  leaves, 
mofs,  fern,  ftubble,  &c.  When  the  flieep  leave  this  fold, 
a  layer  of  lime,  chalk,  or  peat-afh,  is  put  upon  the  top, 
and  the  whole  beiqg  mixed  together  makes  excellent  ma-, 
nure  for  a  turnip-crop.  Six  hundred  loads  of  excellent 
compoF  have  thus  been  made  in  three  months  from  fix 
hundred  flieep.  In  Holland,  (heep’s-dung  is  carefully 
collefted,  cut  into  fmail  pieces,  and  fold  in  baikets  at  a 
high  price. 

Swine’s-dung  is  a  good  manure  for  fruit-trees,  efpeci- 
ally  apples  and  pears,  in  a  light  foil  ;  and  is  a  very  rich 
manure  for  grafs.  Mr.  Miller  affirms  that  he  has  often 
ufed  it  to  fruit-trees,  when  it  was  well  rotted,  and  found 
It  the  moF  beneficial  of  any  manure:  night-foil  mull,., 
however,  be  excepted  :  fwiiie’S-dung  is  richer  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  animal  is  fatter  ;  it  is  of  an  oily  and  lapona- 
ceous  quality  ;  it  fliould  be  ufed  with  caution  on  arable 
lands  however,  becaufe  it  is  apt  to  be  full  o.f  weeds. 

Pige.on’s-dung  is  certainly  a  rich  manure,  but  not  laft- 
ing;  it  mult  therefore  be  renewed  the  oftener.  It  is  moll 
applicable  to  cold  and  deep  Fiff  land.  Sometimes  it  is 
fown  upon  wheat-crops  in  the  fpring.  It  fliould  always 
be  broke  very  fmail, and  lown  during  moiF  weather;  and,. 
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if  clrcumftances  will  admit  of  its  being  harrowed  in,  fo 
muchjthe  better.  Poultry-manure  is  of  the  fame  nature, 
and,  where  it  can  be  had  in  any  quantity,  is  an  excellent 
top-dreffing,  particularly  for  cold  land.  Columella  ranks 
it  next,  in  point  of  value,  to  the  dung  of  pigeons.  The 
dung  of  pigeons,  poultry,  and  geefe,  is  alfo  a  great  im¬ 
prover  of  meadow-land;  but,  before  it  is  ufed,  it  ought  to 
lie  abroad  fome  time,  that  the  air  mayTweeten  it  a  little, 
and  mollify  the  fiery  heat  of  thefe  dungs.  They  ought 
to  be  dried  before  they  are  ltrewed,  being  apt  to  clod  in 
wet  ;  and  they  lliould  be  mixed  with  earth,  fand,  or 
allies,  to  keep  them  from  clinging  together,  that  they 
may  be  ltrewed  thin,  being  naturally  very  hot  and  Itrong. 
They  are  recommended  as  the  heft- manure  for  afparagus, 
Ktrawberries,  and  any  fort  of  flowers  ;  but  for  the  latter 
they  Ihould  be  rotted  and  well  mixed  with  earth.  They 
are  laid  to  be  good  for  trees  whofe  leaves  are  apt  to  turn 
yellow  ;  for  this  purpofe  they  lliould  be  -fpread  an  inch 
thick  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  in  autumn.  Confiderable 
quantities  of  valuable  manure  might  be  railed  by  thole 
who,  living  near  large  commons,  keep  great  flocks  of  geefe, 
if  they  were  regularly  houled  at  night,  and- the  place 
were  littered  with  ftraw,  fern,  law-dull:,  alhes,  or  fand. 
The  fame  advantage  might  be  reaped  by  littering  the 
places  where  other  kinds  of  poultry  rood.  Every  three  or 
four  weeks  the  places  lliould  be  cleaned  out,  and  the  dung 
laid  in/heaps  to  ferment,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  foil. 

Rabbit’s-dung  appears,  by  an  experiment  of  Mr.  Ar¬ 
thur  Young,  to  be  fuperior  even  to  that  of  pigeons,  and 
to  laft  the  longeft.  But  this  experiment  lliould  be  re¬ 
peated  before  we  can  give  credit  to  what  feems  impro¬ 
bable. 

Human  ordure,  night-foil,  or  privy-manure,  fays  Mor¬ 
timer,  is  of  all  lorts  of  dung  the  greateft  improver  of 
land,  efpecially  if  mixed  with  other  dung,  ftraw,  or  earth, 
to  give  it  a  fermentation,  and  to  render  it  convenient  for. 
carriage.  It  fells  in  foreign  parts  at  a  much  greater  rate 
than  any  other  fort  of  manure.  In  London  it  may  be. 
bought  for  5s.  a-load.  Dr.  .Hunter  affirms  that  it  is  the 
richeft  manure  that  can  be  introduced  into  the  field;  that 
in  Flanders  they  ufe  it  with  great  fuccefs,  either  ltrewed 
.upon  the  land  in  the  form  of  powder,  or  diffolved  in  wa¬ 
iter  and  thrown  on  with  a  wooden  fcoop ;  but  that  it  may 
be  bell  prepared  as  a  top-dreffing  by  filling  the  pits  of  ne- 
ceflaries  with  earth  or  lime. 

In  China  and  Japan  wonderful  attention  is  paid  to  lav¬ 
ing  this  manure,  which  in  thole  countries  is  preferred  to 
all  others,  both  on  apconnt  of  its  richnefs,  and  its  being- 
free  from  weeds;  infomuch  that  Thunberg,  the  famous 
botanift,  palling  through  Japan  with  the  Dutch  embaffy, 
could  lcarcely  find  any  other  plants  in  the  corn-fields  but 
the  corn  itfelf.  In  thole  countries,  the  laws  prohibit  the 
wafte  of  human  excrement,  and  every  houfe  has  r'efer- 
voirs  for  it,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  traveller  through 
their  towns. 

The  illuftrious  Swede’s  account  of  the  procefs  of  ma¬ 
nuring  in  Japan  is  worth  tranfcribing.  “There  is  no 
part  of  the  world,  fays  he,  where  manure  is  gathered  with 
greater  care  than  it  is  here,  inlomuch  that  nothing  which 
can  be  converted  to  this  ufe  is  loft.  The  cattle  are  fed  at 
home  the  whole  year  round,  fo  that  all  their  excrements 
are  confined  to  the  farm-yards;  and  it  is  a  common  fpec- 
tacle  to  fee  old  men  and  children  Iollowing  liorfes  on  the 
road  with  a  Ihell  fattened  to  the  end  of  a  Itick,  to  collect 
the  dung,  which  is  carried  home  in  a  balket.  Urine  is 
carefully  collerted  in  large  earthen  pots,  which  are  funk 
in  the  earth  here  and  there  in  different  parts,  not  only  in 
the  towns,  but  even  befide  the  highways.  The  Japanel'e 
does  not  carry  out  his  manure  to  be  dried  up'  in  a  fallow- 
field  by  the  fun,  but  gives  himfelf  the  difgufting  trouble 
of  mixing  up  the  .various  excrements  of  man  and  bealt 
with  water  and  urine,  together  with  every  kind  of  refufe 
from  the  kitchen  ;  this  he  carries  in  two  large  pails  into 
his  field,  andwrith  a  ladle  pours  it  upon  the  piant,  when 
it  has  attained  the  height -of  about  fix  inches,  and  receives 
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the  whole  benefit  of  it,  the  liquor  at  the  fame  time  pene¬ 
trating  immediately  to  the  root.  By  this  mode  of  ma¬ 
nuring,  and  at  the  lame  time  by  the  farmer’s  indefatiga¬ 
ble  weeding,  the  fields  are  fo  completely  cleared  .of^weeds, 
that  the  molt  (harp-fighted  botanift  would  be  fcarcely  able 
to  difcover  a  fingle  plant  of  another  fpecies  among  the 
corn.”' 

•Mr.  Young  found  the  effeft  of  night-foil  (from  160  to 
320  bulhels  on  an  acre)  prodigious,  trebling  the  produce 
on  land  unmanured  ;  and  he  ali'erts  that,  in  all  the  expe¬ 
riments  he  has  made  with  this  manure,  he  has  found  the 
refult  almoft  uniform.  Mr.  Middleton  obferves,  that  the 
herbage  produced  by  it  is  capable  of  fattening  the  largeft 
cattle  in  lefs  time  than  any  other.  And  we  know,  from 
repeated  experiment,  that  the  fineft  garden-vegetables 
may  be  produced  by  it,  when  properly  employed,  with¬ 
out  the  lealt  injury  to  their  tafte,  even  in  the- rnoft  deli¬ 
cate  of  them,  fuch  as -cauliflower,  white  brocoli,  &c.  In- 
ftead  of  a  bad  tafte  being  communicated  to  herbage  by 
the  ufe  of  this  manure,  it  would  feem,  probably,  that  it 
conliderably  improves  its  flavour,  as  it  has  been  oblerved 
that  the  patches  of  fuch  paftures  as  had  been  manured 
with  this  lubltance  were  conftantly  eaten  quite  dole  by 
horfes,  cows,  and  young  cattle,  while  in  other  places, 
there  was  much  longer  grafs.  See  Tranf.  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  vol.  xvii.  and  Annals  of  Agriculture,  vol.  i. 

From  thefe. fafts,  the  importance  of  this  lubltance,  as 
a  manure,  is  evidently  fuch,  that  every  pdflible  means 
Ihould  be  contrived  to  prevent  its  lofs,  which  is  fliame- 
fully  permitted,  at  p relent,  to  take  place  in  many  large 
towns,  to  the  aftonilhing  extent  of  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  ;  and  fome  method  made  ule  of  to  render  its 
conveyance  and  application  more  general  and  convenient, 
which  canp,ot  be  a  matter,  of  much  difficulty,  if  once  the 
attention  of  prartical  agriculturifts  be  properly  excited 
upon  the  fubjert,  as  we.lhall  have  occaiion  farther  to  re¬ 
mark  when  we  come  to  conlider  the  means  of  improving  . 
and  increafing  manures. 

Urine  of  every  fort  is  found  to  be  of  great  ufe  when 
laid  upon  grafs  or  young  crops  early -in  the  fpring..  The 
molt  convenient  way  of  applying  it  deems  to  be  in  the 
form  of  a  compoft,  with  earth  and  a  fmall  proportion  of 
lime.  In  this  fhape  it  Is  a  good  manure  for  molt  toils, 
particularly  fuch  as  are  light,  Tandy,  or  gravelly.  Great 
quantities  of  this  article  might  be  laved,  and  judiciouiiy 
ufed  would  infure  one  or  two  good  crops  ;  about  all  farms 
and  great  towns'll  might  be  collected  into  refervoifs,  with 
other  excrernental  matters, .  without  much  trouble.  In 
fome  countries  this  is  an  object  of  police,  efpecially  in  the 
towns  where  refervoirs  are  eftablilhed1  for  collertingr  it. 
The  farmers  carry  it  away  in  barrels,  and  either  fpread  it 
immediately  upon  their  fields,1. or  mix  it  into  compolts. 

Mortimer  obferves,  that,  if  urine  be  deftruftive  to  vege¬ 
tables,  it  is  the  indifcreet  ufe  of  it  in  too  large  a  quantity  ; 
and  that  there  is  nothing  which  will  improve  land,  or  in- 
creafe  the  ftrength  of  manure,  or  help  the.  fermentation, 
of  dung,  more  than  urine;  for  which  reafon,  in  Holland 
they  areas  careful  to  preferve  this  as  dung;  and  Mr.  Hart- 
lib,  in  his  legacy,  commends  it  as  a  great  improver  of  land. 

No  liable  ought  to  be  without  a  barrel  or  cittern  funk 
at  the  extremity  of  the  paved  channel  into  which  the 
urine  runs.  The  rich  juices  of  dunghills,  fays  Mr.  Belcher,  . 
ought  to  he  ftriftly  attended  to;  for  which  purpole  layers 
of  lime,  chalk,  or  its  rubbifli,  Ihould  be  fpread  under  the 
litter  in  the  farm-yard.  Thefe  are  better,  than  earth, 
which  is  apt  £0  be  poachy,  Unlefs  of.  a  very  dry  nature; 
fomething  however  Ihould  be  laid  to  abforb  the  urine 
The  great  prod urt,  flays  Mr.  Young  in  one  of  his  exp.eri 
ments,  which  attends  the  addition  of  urine  to  dung,  af¬ 
fords  a  very  important  leflbn  ;  which  is  to  manage  dung- 
hills  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  fave,  if  poffible,  every  drop. 
This  is  a  point  too  much  neglerted,  and  indeed  by  rnoft. 
common  farmers  very  little  attended  to. 

Bones  are  ufed  as  a  manure,  both  by  themfelves,  and 
-with  other  fubltances.  The  common  way  of  treating 
Si.  „  them,.. 
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them,  is  to  break  them  with  a  mill  into  pieces  about  the 
fize  ofa  marble  or. nutmeg  ;  they  are  afterwards  laid  upon 
the  field  in  finall  heaps,  at  regular  diltances,  and  covered 
with  earth  ;  after  remaining  in  this  (late  for  fome’  time, 
they  are  fpread  on  fallows,  on  grafs,  or  on  turnip-land. 
The  conftituent  parts  of  bones'are  oil,  alkaline  falts,  and 
animal  earth,  united  by  fixed  air.  The  oil  fis  in  much 
greater  proportion  than  the  alkali,  which  renders  bones 
rather-a  heavy  manure. 

It  does  not  appear  that  much  pains  is  taken  in  adapt¬ 
ing  them  to  the  foil  for  which  they  feem  bell  calculated, 
being  laid  indifcriminately  upon  lands  of  every  defcrip- 
tion,  and  for  the  moll  part  unmixed  with  any  other  fub- 
ltance.  But  bones,  being  kept  together  by  fixed  air,  un- 
lefs  they  are  either  laid  upon  foils  poffeffing  principles 
that  are  capable  of  depriving  them  of  this  air,  or  have 
iomething  of  that  kind  previoufly  mixed  with  them,  the 
texture  of  their  parts  will  remain  unbroken,  and  they  will 
be  of  little  ufe.  In  Hertfordfhire  however,  they  are  found 
to  be  an  excellent  manure  for  clay-foils. 

To  render  bones  ufeful,  they  Ihould  be  ground  as  finall 
as  poflibie.  At  Sheffield  it  is  a  trade  to  grind  bones  for 
the  farmer,  who  will  give  i6d.  a  bufliel,  and  fend  fixteen 
miles  for  them.  Some  fubftance  mult  . then  be  mixed  with 
them  that  is  capable  of  diflodging  the  fixed  air,  and  dif- 
uniting  the  -principles  contained  in  the  bone.  For  this 
purpofe  nothing  will  be  found  fo  ufeful  as  quick-lime. 
Where  there  is  no  opportunity  of  grinding  them,  they 
may  be  mixed. with  lime  in  a  heap,  and  will  thus  foon  be 
reduced  to  powder.  It  is  alfo  a  judicious  practice  to  mix 
allies  with  them,  a  cart-load  to  thirty  or  forty  bulhels  of 
bones  ; -turning  the  whole  when  it  has  heated  twenty-four 
hours,  it  may  be  laid  on  ten  days  afterwards. 

Bones  are  fometimes  burnt  for  the  alhes  ;  in  this  opera¬ 
tion  they  are  freed  from  the  oil  and  mucilage,  and  are 
merely  phofphoric  acid  united  to  lime  or  phofphat  of  lime; 
in  this  Hate  they  are  merely  a  llimulating  manure.  In 
their  unburnt  Hate  they  are  both  nutritive  and  fiimulat- 
ing.  Of  all  manures  bone  is  perhaps  the  moll  permanent. 
What  is  here  laid  of  bone  in  its  recent  and  burnt  Hate, 
applies  to  horns,  hoofs,  wool,  feathers,  and  hair;  like 
bone  they  confilt  of  phofphat  of  lime,  animal  oil,  and 
mucilage. 

When  bones  are  ufed  in  their  fimple  (late,  without  the 
addition  of  earth  or  lime,  they  ought  never  to  be  laid  upon 
any  but  the  (harpell  and  moll  active  foils  ;  fuch  as  linte- 
Itone,  chalk,  or  gravel  ;  upon  all  thefe  they  will  meet  with 
more  or  lefs  calcareous  earth,  which  will  in  fome  degree 
difengage  their  fixed  air,  and  diffolve  the  oil  contained  in 
them;  but  upon  deep  clays,  tills,  or  loams,  they  Ihould 
never  be  applied  in  that.  Hate.  But,  when  made  into  a 
compolt,  they  may  be  applied  with  advantage  ‘upon  foils 
of  every  defcription,  by  laying  it  upon  or  near  the  furface, 
when  the  crop  is  in  a  growing  Hate.  Upon  wheat  it  Ihould 
be  ufed  early  in  the  fpring  without  harrowing;  upon  bar¬ 
ley  and  oats  it  may  be  harrowed  in  along  with  the  grain. 
For  drill-crops,  fuch  as  turnips,  beans,  &c.  they  are  par¬ 
ticularly  convenient,  as  they  admit  of  being  put  into  the 
drill  at  the  fame  time  with  the  feed,  more  readily  than 
mod  other  manures. 

Dr.  Hunter,  of  York,  having  laid  down  to  grafs  a  large 
piece  of  very  indifferent  limefione-land  with  a  crop  of 
corn,  feledted  three  roods,  which  he  dreffed  with  bones 
broken  very  fimali,  at  the  rate  of  fixty  bulhels  to  the  acre. 
The  crop  of  corn  was  greatly  fuperior  to  the  reff.  The 
grafs  next  year  was  alfo  fuperior,  and  has  prelerved  the 
fame  fuperiority  ever  fince,  infomuch  that  in  fpring  it  is 
green  three  weeks  before  the  reft  of  the  field.  He  dreffed 
two  acres  with  bones  in  two  different  fields  prepared  for 
turnips,  fixty  bulhels  to  the  acre,  and  found  the  turnips 
greatly  fuperior  to  the  others  managed  in  the  common 
way.  He  dreffed  an  acre  of  grafs-ground  with  bones  in 
October,  and  roiled  them  in.  The  fucceeding  crop  of 
hay  was  an  exceeding  good  one.  However,  lie  found 
fiom  repeated  experience,  upon  grafs-ground,  that  this 


kind  of  manure  exerts  itfeff  more  powerfully  the  fecortd 
year  than  the  firff. 

He  recommends  the  bones  to  be  bruifed  by  putting 
them  under  a  circular  Hone  moved  round  upon  its  edge 
by  means  of  a  horle,  in  the  manner  that  tanners  grind  their 
bark.  To  afeertain  the  comparative  merit  of  ground  and 
unground  bones,  he  dreffed  two  acres  of -turnips' with 
large  bones  in  the  fame  field  where  the  ground  ones  were 
ufed.  The  refill t  of  this  experiment  was,  that  the  un¬ 
ground  materials  did  not  perform  the  leaff  fervice,  whillt 
thofe  parts  of  the  field  on  which  the  ground  bones  were 
.laid  were  greatly  benefited. 

All  kinds  of  bones  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  a  rich 
dreffing,  but  thofe  of  fat  cattle  are  the  beff.  The  Lon¬ 
don  bones  are  frequently  boiled,  and  mult  therefore  be 
much  inferior  to  fuch  as  retain  their  oily  parts.  Mr. 
Young  however,  in  his  experiments  on  manures,  fays  that 
the  effeft  of  the  London  bones  was  fo  very  great,  that  he 
bought  all  he  could  get  at  10s.  6d.  a  waggon-load  of 
ninety-fix  bulhels  in  London.  With  a  dreffing  of  twenty- 
five  cart-loads  the  crop  was  fuperior  to  that  which  had 
fifty.  The  land  was  a  miferable  foil,  which  with  a  fum- 
merffallow  yielded  but  thirty  bulhels  of  wheat ;  but  with 
a  moderate  manuring  of  bones  yielded  fixty-three  bulhels. 
On  barley  he  obferves,  that  bones  hold  a  moH  decided  fu¬ 
periority,  and  that,  expenfive  as  they  are,  they  pay  very 
amply. 

Horns  of  every  kind  are  an  ufeful  manure  when  cut  into 
fmall  pieces  ;  in  their  natural  Hate  they  produce  little  ef¬ 
fect.  The  proportion  proper  to  be  employed  varies  with 
the  fize  of  the  chips  or  lhavings  ;  fewer  being  neceffary 
when  fmall,  but  the  effect  of  the  larger  are  longer  felt.  If 
they  are  of  a  middling  fize,  about  fixty  Hone  to  an  acre 
is  a  reafonable  quantity.  If  more  be  ufed,  the  grain  is 
apt  to  be  too  luxuriant,  and  too  long  in  ripening  ;  it  is 
alfo  liable  to  be  hurt  by  mildew.  The  fmall  pieces  are 
chiefly  turners’  lhavings,  are  bought  in  London  at  12s.  or 
13s.  the  quarter,  and  are  much  the  moH  ufeful.  The 
large  ones  are  refufe  pieces  of  horn,  coll  about  as.  lefs  the 
quarter,  and  are  generally  ploughed  in  three  months  be¬ 
fore  fowing  wheat  or  barley.  They  both  anfwer  in  mod 
foils  and  feafons,  except  very  dry  ones. 

Hoofs  are  of  the  fame  nature  with  horn,  and  anfwer  the 
fame  purpofe.  Hair  is  likewife  ufed  with  much  the  fame 
effeft.  Hog’s-hair  is  fometimes  to  be  had  in  London  at 
about  9s.  the  quarter.  Wool  cannot  well  be  applied  as 
manure  in  its  native  Hate  ;  but  very  well  after  it  has  been 
wrought  into  cloth. 

Feathers  would  be  a  good  manure,  if  they  could  be  had 
in  any  quantity.  A  field  being  ready  for  fowing  wheat, 
one  acre  was  manured  with  ten  bulhels  of  old  feathers 
procured  from  an  uphollterer,  ploughing  them  in  as  they 
were  fpread  ;  the  acre  thus  manured  produced  near  forty- 
eight  bulhels,  and  the  other  part  of  the  field  not  twenty- 
eight  bulhels  on  an  average. 

Recent  animal  fubjlances,  as  blood,  and  the  whole  re¬ 
fufe  of  flaugnter-houfes,  fhambles,  &c.  afford  a  very  rich 
manure.  Mixed  with  earth  and  freffi  horfe-dung,  they 
make  a  very  rich  compoff.  Blood  mixed  with  faw-duH 
makes  a  good  land-dreffing  to  be  fown  upon  wheat  in  the 
lpring.  Blood  is  often  recommended  to  be  buried  at  the 
roots  of  fruit-trees. 

Putrid  animal  fubjlances  are  good  manures  if  properly 
managed  ;  when  ufed  alone,  they  Ihould  always  be  laid 
upon  the  moff  adtive  foils,  fuch  as  chalk,  lime-fione,  &c. 
Upon  ltrong  clays  or  deep  loams,  they  Ihould  only  be  tiled 
in  form  of  a  compoH.  The  moll  proper  way  of  preparing 
them  for  ufe,  is  to  mix  them  with  chalk  or  quick-lime  5 
the  mixture  ffiould  be  laid  in  heaps  of  three  or  four  cart¬ 
loads  each,  and  covered  with  earth;  after  remaining  in 
this  Hate  for  eight  or  ten  days,  the  heap  Ihould  be  turned 
over,  and  ten  cart-loads  of  earth  added  to  each  cart-load 
of  the  mixture.  It  Ihould  then  remain  for  a  month  in 
the  heap,  and  then  may  be  applied  as  3  top-dreffing,  or 
harrowed  in  with  the  feed. 

Fellmongcrs' 
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Fellmongers'  cuttings,  or  podke,  ufed  in  Surrey  and  Kent, 
and  about  Dunftable.  Composed  of  Iheep’s-trotters,  hair, 
fcra  pings  of  the  pelts,  lime.  See.  There  are  two  forts,  the 
white- and  the  brown  5  the  white  is  much  the  belt,  having 
more  oil,  lime,  and  hair,  in  it}  but  they  are  both  good, 
and  go  farther  in  drefling  land  than  almolt  any  manure, 
in  the  proportion  of  four  to  one.  About  Dunftable  the 
price  is  6d.  a  bufliel,  and  they  ufe  from  twenty  to  forty 
bulhels  an  acre. 

Furriers'  dippings,  bought  in  London  at  12s.  or  13s.  the 
quarter,  weighing  about  two  hundred  weight  and  a  half. 
They  are  fown  by  hand  from  the  feed-fcuttle  on  land  in¬ 
tended  for  wheat  or  barley,  and  immediately  ploughed  in; 
the  pieces  that  are  left  above  ground  are  pricked  in  by  a 
itick,  to  prevent  their  being  devoured  by  dogs  or  crows. 
From  two  to  three  quarters  are  ufed  on  a  ftatute-acre. 
They  anfwer  well  on  light  dry  chalk  or  gravelly  foils, 
where  they  hold  moifture,  and  help  the  crop  greatly  in 
dry  feafons. 

Greaves,  or  the  reftduum  which  is  left  after  the  making 
of  candles,  is  a  fubftance  that  poflefles  great  powers,  when 
employed  as  a  manure ;  and,  although  it  is  a  fubftance 
which  is  generally  procured  at  a  high  price,  yet,  from  its 
going  a  great  way,  and  being  a  lafting  manure,  it  may 
probably  be  more  frequently  had  recourfe  to  than  has  hi¬ 
therto  been  the  cafe.  It  is  moftly  procured  in  the  ftate 
of  hard  compreffed  fquare  cakes,  though  fometimes  in  a 
foft  condition  without  having  undergone  any  preffure. 
When  in  the  former  ftate,  the  cakes  mull  be  broken  down 
and  reduced  into  as  great  a  ftate  of  divifion  as  poftible, 
which  may  be  rather  a  troublefome  and  expenfive  pro- 
cefs,  except  a  mill,  or  fome  proper  machine  for  the  pur- 
pole,  be  employed.  But  when  it  has  been  even  reduced 
to  the  lineft  ftate  poftible,  it  will  ftill  be  improper  for  ap¬ 
plication  as  a  manure,  until  it  has  been  mixed  and  incor¬ 
porated  with  three  or  four  parts  of  good  vegetable  mould, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  land,  to  one  of  the 
greaves,  and  then  fown  as  a  top-drefling  on  grafs-land, 
where  it  has  never  failed  to  produce  a  full  crop  of  hay, 
confiderably  greater  than  that  by  the,  ufual  dreffings  of 
dung,  and  a  rich  fweet  after-grafs,  or  fuch  as  cattle  were 
remarkably  fond  of  feeding  upon. 

Dr.  Wilkinfon,  of  Enfield,  found  greaves  very  power¬ 
ful  and  durable  in  their  effeCls.  From  one  ton  to  a  ton 
and  a  half,  he  confiders  as  lufficient  for  an  acre,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ftate  of  the  land.  They  are,  he  conceives,  pe¬ 
culiarly  adapted  to  promote  the  growth  of  grafs,  turnips, 
and  the  leguminous  plants.  Eight  acres  of  pebbly  loam 
were,  he  remarks,  manured  with  dung,  at  the  rate  of  ten 
loads  of  the  common  Middlefex  carts  per  acre,  except  one 
acre  of  the  pooreft  and  molt  gravelly,  which  was  d refled 
with  a  ton  and  a  half  of  greaves.  The  turnips  where  the 
greaves  were  fpread,  and  the  fucceeding  barley,  (which 
were  the  crops  on  the  whole  piece,)  were  thicker  and 
more  vigorous  than  where  common  dung  had  been  laid. 
He  has  obferved  grafs  rendered  To  rank  by  the  ufe  of 
greaves  as  a  manure,  that  cattle  would  not  touch  it  till 
/  mellowed  by  the  winter’s  frolt ;  and  even  in  the  fucceed¬ 
ing  year  he  was  able  to  trace,  by  the  fuperior  verdure  of 
the  grafs,  to  what  extent  this  manure  had  been  fpread. 

The  fame  gentleman  alfo  ufed  with  fuccefs  falted-fifli, 
and  particularly  herrings,  which  had  been  fpoiled  on  fhip- 
board,  and  found  them  equal  to  the  greaves.  In  the  fame 
manner  he  ufed  falted-meat  that  had  become  putrid  on  a 
long  voyage.  His  general  mode  of  application  has,  he 
fays,  been  to  mix  them  with  mould  railed  from  the  head¬ 
lands  of  the  field  where  they  were  intended  to  be  fpread. 
By  letting  them  lie  for  fome  time,  the  earth  imbibes  the 
llrong  fmell  and  virtues  of  the  animal  manure.  Over  thefe 
he  fpread,  with  advantage,  the  liquor  drawn  from  the 
greaves,  and  the  walhings  of  the  calks  of  falt-meat  w'hich 
had  been  fpoiled.  When  lprinkled  immediately  over 
grafs  in  the  fpring,  he  has  alfo  obferved  this  liquor  at¬ 
tended  with  confiderable  efficacy  in  producing  a  plentiful 
crop  of  hay. 
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In  the  year  1800,  he  fays,  he  ufed  with  fuccefs  a  com¬ 
bination  of  lime  and  greaves,  mixed  with  mould  from  the 
headlands,  in  the  proportion  of  about  fifty  bufhels  of  lime 
to  a  ton  of  greaves.  This  compofition,  he  obferves,  re- 
lembles  fugar-feum,  which  coniifts  of  lime  and  bullocks’ 
blood. 

From  the  large  experience  which  he  has  had  of  the  bene*- 
fits  arifing  from  fugar-feum,  he  thinks  this  combination  of 
lime  and  animal  matter  deferves  further  inveftigation. 
Upon  the  whole  we  may  conclude,  that,  of  all  manures,  ani¬ 
mal  fubftances,  when  well  digefted  and  putrified,  are  the 
molt  powerful  promoters  of  vegetation.  In  this  ftate  al- 
moft  the  whole  becomes  volatile,  and  is  fo  far  attenuated, 
fubtilized,  and  refined,  as  to  be  rendered  capable  of  enter¬ 
ing  the  veftels  of  the  minuteft  plants.  Inibmuch  that  it. 
appears  to  fome,  that,  as  the  animal  kingdom  is  lupported 
by  the  vegetable,  fo  the  vegetable  is  by  the  animal  ;  and 
that  each  is  reciprocally  the  fupport  of,  and  is  lupported 
by,  the  other. 

Vegetable  Substances. — Vegetable,  as  well  as  ani¬ 
mal,  fubftances,  when  deprived  of  their  vital  principle,  ar 
life,  are  loon  rendered  fit,  by  the  feparation,  reduction, 
and  ultimate  decompofition,  of  their  conllituent  princi¬ 
ples,  for  the  nouriftiment  and  fupport  of  new  plants.  In 
this  procefts,  which  we  have  already  feen  to  be  greatly 
promoted  in  all  kinds  of  fubftances  by  the  materials  being 
expoled  to  the  free  influence  or  agency  of  atmofpheric 
air,  moifture,  and  a  middling  degree  of  heat,  various 
matters  are  let  at  liberty,  by  which  different  new  combi- 
nations*take  place,  that  are  capable  of  promoting  vegeta¬ 
tion  in  different  degrees,  and  upon  which  their  utility  as 
manures,  perhaps,  chiefly  depends. 

In  vegetable  productions  the  changes  are,  however,  lefs 
rapid  than  in  thole  of  the  animal  kind,  and  probably 
much  more  varied,  according  to  the  various  Hates  and 
textures  of  the  particular  fubftances  ;  for  it  is  obvious, 
from  numerous  facts  and  circumftances,  that  the  more 
luxuriant  and  juicy  vegetables  are  much  more  readily  de- 
compoled  than  fuch  as  are  dry,  and  have  a  ligneous  Itruc- 
ture.  Hence  it  is,  that  frelli  vegetable  matters  are  much 
more  quickly  converted  to  that  ftate  of  decay  which  is 
fuitable  for  the  fupplying  of  vegetable  nouriftiment,  than 
fuch  as  ftraw,  hay,  wood,  and  other  dry  materials  of  the 
lame  nature.  It  l'eems  likewife  probable,  that  fome  ve¬ 
getable  matters  may  yield  fome  of  the  fubftances  that  are 
taken  up  by  the  ablorbent  roots  of  vegetables  in  much 
larger  proportions  than  others  ;  as  it  has  been  found  that 
different  lorts  of  grain  vary  confiderably  in  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  mucilaginous  and  what  is  termed  vegeto-annnad 
matter,  which  they  contain  ;  and  that  grain,  potatoes, 
carrots,  and  many  other  roots  of  the  fame  kind,  on  being 
conlumed  in  the  open  air,  afford  much  larger  quantities 
of  alkaline  falls  than  hay,  ftraw,  or  wood.  It  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  from  thefe  and  fitnilar  caufes,  that  fome  forts  of  ve¬ 
getable  matters,  when  reduced  by  means  of  putrefaction, 
are  found  to  be  fo  much  more  effectual  as  manures  than 
others,' when  applied  under  the  fame  circumftances,  and 
to  foils  in  every  refpeCl  fimilar.  There  is  alfo  another 
circumftance  which  i'eems  neceffary  to  be  attended  to  in 
fubftances  of  this  clafs,  which  is,  that  in  general,  when 
relblved  by  the  ultimate  procefs  of  putrefaction,  they 
yield  larger  proportions  of  earthy  materials  to  the  foils 
on  which  they  are  depofited,  than  molt  fubftances  of  the 
animal  kind,  and  confequently  add  more  effectually  to 
the  ftaple  of  the  land.  And  as  this  vegetable  mould,  or 
earth,  from  various  caufes,  is  conftantly  becoming  more 
extenfively  and  more  intimately  blended  with  the  other 
materials  of  the  foils,  and,  of  courfe,  forming  new  com¬ 
binations,  by  which  fome  of  thofe  matters  which  lerve 
for  the  nutrition  of  plants  are  fet  at  liberty,  and  brou°ht 
into  the  ftate  moll  proper  for  being  ablbrbed  by  the  roots 
of  vegetables  ;  we  fee  why  thofe  manures,  which  are 
principally  compofed  of  vegetable  fubftances,  are  more 
durable  in  their  effeCts  than  fuch  as  are  prepared  from 
many  animal  materials. 
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The  fubftances  of  the  vegetable  kind  that  may  be  ad- 
vantageoufly  converted  into  manure*  are  fo  extremely 
numerous,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  defcribe  the  whole  of 
them.  All  kinds  of  green  vegetable  produftions  may  be 
employed  in  this  way  ;  fuch  as  the  luxuriant  weeds  of 
river?,  lakes,  ponds,  and  ditches;  fern;  and  the  refule  of 
different  kinds  of  garden-vegetables.  Where  green  ma¬ 
terials  of  this  nature  are  made  ufe  of,  they  fliould  always 
be  cut  down  while  in  their  juicy  ftate,  juft  before  their 
flowers  begin  to  appear,  in  order  that  they  may  be  in  the 
molt  fuitable  condition  for  becoming  quickly  putrid,  and 
to  prevent  the  injury  that  might  othervvife  be  fuftained 
from  the  vegetation  of  their  feeds.  They  are  afterwards 
to  be  collected  into  heaps  of  a  moderate  fize,  and  their 
putrefaftion  promoted  by  their  being  thrown  together  as 
lightly  as  poflible,  and  the  occalional  fprinkling  of  them 
■with  water,  if  the  feafon  be  hot  and  dry  ;  and  as  lime  is 
found,  when  applied  to  vegetables  in  their  green  moilt 
itate,  to  difengage  from  them  both  hydrogen  and  azot, 
by  the  combination  of  which  volatile  alkali  is  produced, 
it  may  be  advantageous  to  blend  a  portion  of  lime  at  firft 
■with  the  heaps,  and  afterwards  add  a  fuitable  quantity  of 
peat-earth,  or  good  vegetable  mould,  for  the  alkali  thus 
formed  to  aft  upon.  By  this  method,  the  quantity  of 
manure  from  fuch  fubftances  may  be  greatly  augmented, 
and  rendered  more  valuable.  But  with  dry  materials, 
fuch  as  hay,  draw  of  different  kinds,  fern,  and  ruflies, 
fuch  additions  cannot  be  had  recourfe  to  with  equal  fuc- 
cel's,  unlefs  where  much  of  the  dung  and  urine  of  ani¬ 
mals  have  been  incorporated  with  them  ;  but  their  refo- 
lution  and  decay  may  be  greatly  promoted  by  their  being 
kept  in  a  ftate  of  moifture,  without  the  water  being  buf¬ 
fered  to  lfagnate  upon  them,  and  by  their  not  being  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  trodden  down  too  much  by  cattle,  or  other 
means,  in  the  farm-yards. 

Another  beneficial  means  of  vegetable  manure,  which 
is  yet  far  from  being  fufficiently  praftifed,  is  that  of  pro¬ 
viding  full  crops  of  iucculent  green  vegetables,  fuch  as 
clover,  buck-wheat,  tares,  vetches,  fpurry,  peafe,  beans, 
turnips,  and  many  other  fimilar  plants,  to  be  turned 
down  by  the  plough,  in  order  that  they  may  undergo  the 
putrefaftive  procefs  under  the  ground,  and  by  that  means 
be  converted  into  manure,  and  fupply  the  nutrition  of 
plants.  In  this  praftice  it  is  probable  that  great  advan¬ 
tages  might  be  obtained,  on  the  principles  which  we  have 
juft  dated,  by  the  fpreading  of  a  fmall  portion  of  lime 
and  peat,  or  rich  vegetable  earth,  over  fuch  crops,  and 
then  rolling  them  down,  that  they  may  be  completely 
turned  in  and  buried  by  the  plough  ;  an  operation  which 
fliould  be  performed  as  quickly  as  poflible  afterwards, 
and,  where  the  crops  will  admit  of  it,  in  the  fummer  or 
the  early  part  of  autumn,  while  the  fun  has  the  power  of 
promoting  the  decay  of  luch  vegetable  matters.  By  this 
means,  it  feems  probable,  that  the  putrefaftion  of  fuch 
crops  would  not  only  be  much  expedited,  but  the  prin¬ 
ciples  thereby  fet  at  liberty  be  capable  of  exerting  their 
influence  much  more  extenfively  than  where  the  plants 
themfelves  are  only  employed';  and  little  additional  ex¬ 
pence  be  incurred  by  the  farmer. 

Where  crops  of  green  plants  can  .be  turned  down, 
when  the  feafon  is  fufficiently  hot  to  enfure  their  fpeedily 
running  into  the  putrid  ftate,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt 
but  that  it  is  a  better  and  more  advantageous  praftice, 
efpecially  where  manures  of  other  kinds  are  fcarce,  than 
that  of  procuring  it  by  the  confuming  of  fuch  crops  by 
the  feeding  or  foiling  of  cattle. 

Sea-weed,  is  another  vegetable  production  which  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  employed  as  a  manure  with  great  advan¬ 
tage,  and  fliould  never  be  neglefted  where  it  is  within 
the  reach  of  the  farmer.  In  fome  places  it  is  the  praftice 
to  fpread  it  upon  the  lands  as  foon  as  poflible  after  being 
cut  from  the  verges  of  the  rocks  on  the  different  fea- 
coafts,  or  collefted  after  being  left  by  the  tides,  and  to 
plough  it  in;  where  this  method  is  adopted,  as  little  time 
as  poflible  fliould  be  fuffered  to  elaple  after  cutting,  or 
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collefting,  of  the  weed,  before  it  is  ploughed  down  ;  for, 
as  the  plant  in  its  green  or  fucculent  ftate  readily  decays 
and  becomes  putrid,  if  there  be  any  confiderable  delay  in 
the  performance  of  the  bufinefs,  efpecially  when  the  wea¬ 
ther  is  hot,  much  of  its  valuable  properties  as  a  manure 
is  diflipated  and  carried  away  by  means  of  evaporation, 
as  is  fufficiently  evinced  by  the  pungent  and  difagreeable 
fmell  that  iffues  from  it,  on  its  being  thrown  upon  the 
land  while  undergoing  the  procefs  of  putrefaftion  ;  and, 
befides,  when  it  is  fuffered  to  become  dry  and  hard  before 
it  is  turned  into  the  ground,  the  parts  of  it  that  remain 
are  conflderably  longer  before  they  become  decompofed 
and  reduced  into  the  ftate  fuitable  for  affording  the  nou- 
rilhment  and  fupport  of  vegetable-crops.  It  is  moil  pro¬ 
bably  on  thefe  accounts,  as  well  as  that  of  the  weed  af¬ 
fording  but  little  earthy  matter  in  proportion  to  its  bulk, 
on  its  decompofition,  that  it  is  found,  in  general,  to  be  lefs 
permanent  in  its  effefts  as  a  manure,  than  fome  otlier 
vegetable  matters.  Something  may  likewife  depend  on 
the  goodnefs  and  luxuriance  of  the  weed  itfelf,  and  the 
ftate  which  it  is  in  when  gathered  from  the  (bores,  or  cut 
from  the  fidesof  the  rocks.  This,  like  moft  other  plants, 
will  undoubtedly  be  in  the  moft  proper  condition  for  the 
purpofes  of  being  converted  into  manure,  when  cut  or 
collefted  in  the  moft  fucculent  ftate  of  its  growth.  Ano¬ 
ther  praftice,  which  prevails  in  fome  diftrifts  where  this 
weed  is  employed  for  the  purpole  of  manure,  is  that' of 
collefting  it  into  large  heaps,  and  letting  it  remain  ex- 
pofed  in  that  ftate  to  the  influence  of  the  weather  until  it 
be  completely  rotten,  and  in  a  condition  to  be  put  upon 
the  land  ;  but,  as  the  plant  contains  in  its  compofition  a 
large  proportion  of  faline  matters,  which  during  the  ftate 
of  its  decompofition  or  decay  are  brought  into  aftivity, 
it  is  obvious  that  by  fuch  a  method  of  proceeding  much 
loft  muft  be  fuftained,  not  only  from  the  diffipation  of 
the  volatile  and  more  fluid  parts  by  the  aftion  of  the  fun 
and  wind,  but  by  the  rains  diffolving  and  carrying  away 
the  faline  materials  that  may  have  been  formed.  When 
this  weed  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  immediately  applied  as 
a  manure,  it  would  feem  to  be  the  moft  economical  and 
advantageous  plan,  efpecially  where  the  weed  is  frefli,  to 
firft  blend  a  portion  of  quicklime  with  the  heaps,  and 
then  have  a  fufficient  quantity  of  frelh  good  earth,  mould, 
or  other  fimilar  matters,  placed  beneath  them,  as  well  as 
mixed  with  and  covered  over  them,  in  order  that  the 
fubftances  afforded  by  the  diffolution  of  the  weed  may 
not  only  have  fomething  to  mix  with  and  aft  upon,  but 
likewile  be  prevented  from  being  waflied  away  by  rains. 
By  this  means  the  quantity  of  manure  may  be  very  much 
increafed,  and  its  effefts  rendered  conflderably  more  per¬ 
manent.  In  the  iflands  of  Jerl'ey  and  Guernfey,  where 
this  weed  is  extenfively  employed  as  a  manure,  it  is  cut 
in  the  early  part  of  the  fpring,  and  about  the  month  of 
July :  the  firft  cutting  is,  in  moft  cafes,  immediately 
made  ufe  of  as  a  manure  for  barley  and  pafture  lands  ; 
but  the  latter  principally  converted  to  the  purpofe  of 
fuel,  the  allies  only  being  employed  as  manure.  By  this 
praftice  of  confuming  the  plant  in  its  dry  ftate,  however 
neceffary  it  may  be  in  thefe  iflands,  from  the  great  fcar- 
city  of  fuel,  the  loft  in  refpeft  to  manure  is  extremely 
great,  as  the  quantity  of  allies  that  are  thus  produced 
bear  but  a  very  fmall  proportion  to  that  of  the  weed 
which  is  cOnfumed.  The  weed  which  is  collefted  after 
having  been  thrown  upon  the  fliore  by  the  tides,  is  found 
to  be  much  inferior  as  a  manure  to  that  which  is  cut 
from  the  rocks  and  made  ufe  of  in  its  juicy  ftate  ;  which 
fully  confirms  the  opinion  which  has  been  advanced  above. 

River-weed.  In  fummer  great  quantities  might  be  ga¬ 
thered  in  lakes,  in  rivers  where  the  water  is  deep  and 
has  no  current,  and  in  all  wet  ditches.  Its  effefts  upon 
wheat  and  other  grain,  as  well  as  upon  turnips,  cabbages, 
and  other  green-crops,  are  well  ascertained.  It  may  be 
laid  on  the  land  green,  and  ploughed  in,  or  it  may  be 
mixed  with  earth  and  dung.  The  beft  way  of  preparing 
it  for  manure  is  to  let  it  lie  in  fmall  heaps  for  a  day  or 
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two,  to  drain  off  the  fuperfluous  moifture.  It  may  then 
be  put  into  large  heaps  of  three  or  four  cart-loads  each 
till  the  fermentation 4s  over;  each  heap  (hould  then  have 
three  times  the  quantity  of  earth  or  mud  mixed  with  it. 
Incorporate  them  well,  and  let  them  remain  for  a  week 
or  ten  days;  turn  them,  adding  at  the  fame  time  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  hot  new-flacked  lime.  This  compolt  will  be  ready 
for  ufe  in  a  month. 

A  conliderable  quantity  of  river-weed,  being  laid  on 
the  bank  to  drain  and  ferment,  lhrunk  to  one-third  of 
its  firft  bulk,  and  underwent  a  high  putrefadion,  breed¬ 
ing  an  amazing  variety  and  multitude  of  infefts.  In  this 
ltate  it  was  carted  on  two  fmall  pieces,  together  about 
two  acres  and  a  half,  that  had  been  folded  for  wheat. 
The  crop  on  that  ground  had  evidently  the  fuperiority 
in  groffnefs  and  colour.  Cattle  were  fond  of  eating  it. 
River-weeds  being  put  in  to  every  furrow  that  was  at  the 
next  turn  filled  up  by  the  plough,  on  one  acre  of  a  piece 
defigned  for  turnips  ;  by  the  moifture  and  fermentation 
of  the  weeds  the  feeds  vegetated  much  fooner  than  on 
the  reft  of  the  field,  which  was  manured  in  the  common 
way.  They  alfo  grew  quicker,  and  were  fuperior  both 
in  the  fize  of  the  roots  and  luxuriance  of  the  leaves,  fo  as 
to  render  the  fpot  very  confpicuous  in  the  field.  But  in 
the  1‘ucceeding  crop  of  barley  there  was  a  manifeft  inferi¬ 
ority  in  this  piece  to  the  reft  of  the  land.  River-weeds 
being  ploughed  in  at  the  end  of  October  on  part  of  a 
peafe  ftubble,  and  wheat  fet  by  hand  upon  it,  the  whole 
field  was  a  good  crop,  and  the  part  on  which  the  weeds 
were  laid  not  at  all  inferior  to  the  reft,  on  which  ftable- 
dung  had  been  fpread  in  the  ufual  mode. 

Mud,  whether  from  the  lea,  rivers,  or  ponds,  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  manure  on  any  foil,  both  alone,  and  with  lime, 
&c.  Its  greateft  value  is  upon  thin  foils,  the  fertility  of 
which  it  increafes  amazingly,  at  the  fame  time  adding 
to  the  ftaple  of  the  land. 

All  manure  of  lea-oufe,  or  oufie  mud,  fays  Mortimer, 
and  the  mud  of  rivers,  lakes,  or  the  bottom  of  ditches, 
the  walh  of  paftures,  fields,  commons,  roads,  ftreets,  or 
back-iides,  in  any  place  where  water  meets  with  relt,  or 
that  rain-water  has  a  long  time  fettled,  or  that  finks  run 
into,  are  of  very  great  advantage  to  all  forts  of  land,  ef- 
pecially  dry  gravels  or  land,  and  are  mixed  with  dung. 
The  fcouring  of  old  ditches,  the  mud  of  ponds,  and  the 
fediment  of  all  ftagnant  waters,  are  particularly  excellent 
upon  grafs-land.  Maiden -earth,  with  one-feventh  of  lime, 
and  another  feventh  of  rotten  dung,  added  to  it,  will  make 
it  very  proper  manure  for  molt  kinds  of  pafture. 

Mud  Ihould  not  be  laid  on  frelh,  or  as  loon  as  it  is 
dry,  but  it  Ihould  be  well  turned  over  and  fermented 
with  dung,  or  mixed  with  lime,  to  make  the  feeds  in  it 
vegetate,  or  to  deltroy  their  vegetation.  Innumerable 
feeds  fall  or  are  carried  into  the  water,  fink  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and,  not  being  aquatics,  if  they  have  much  oil  in 
them,  are  embalmed  in  the  mud  for  years  or  ages,  to  ve¬ 
getate  whenever  they  lhall  happen  to  come  within  reach 
of  the  atmofphere  in  a  proper  matrix.  It  may  be  dug 
between  hay-time  and  harveft,  and  either  made  into  a 
compolt  when  dry,  or,  being  turned  over  and  levelled, 
and  expofed  to  a  winter’s  frolt,  may  be  dug  in  fpring  and 
planted  with  potatoes.  When  this  crop  is  cleared,  it 
may  be  carted  upon  pafture,  and  will  produce  a  luxu¬ 
riant  crop  of  gral's. 

In  Yorklhire  and  Lincolnlhire  they  have  what  is  called 
Warp-land,  or  land  enriched  with  the  fediments  of  rivers 
or  arms  of  the  fea,  when  the  banks  are  overflowed.  This 
generally  takes  place  in  the  winter  or  early  in  the  fpring  ; 
they  cannot  therefore  fow  wheat,  but  great  crops  of  fpring- 
corn  are  railed.  In  Chelhire,  the  foil  depofited  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  falt-marlhes,  commonly  known  there  under  the 
name  of fea-Jludge,  after  it  has  been  grafted  over  for  a  few 
years,  is  fai'd  to  be  the  molt  produftive  and  lafting  of  any 
fort  of  manure,  containing  all  the  ftrength  of  marl  and 
the  richnefs  of  black  dung. 


Many  of  our  rivers'-mouths  would  doubtlefs  fupplv,  in 
an  inexhauftible  abundance,  a  faponaceous  filt  impreg¬ 
nated  in  1'ome  degree  with  lalt,  which  would  be  an  admi- 
ble  manure. 

Sweeping  of  Jlreets  is  a  mixture  of  moft  fubftances  valu¬ 
able  in  agriculture,  and  needs  the  afliftance  of  fermenta¬ 
tion  lefs  than  any  of  them  to  render  it  fit  for  ufe  ;  being 
made  up  principally  of  the  offal  of  houfes,  dung  of  horles 
and  cattle,  alhes,  &c.  It  may  be  either  ploughed  in  as 
dung,  or  ufed  in  the  fpring  to  invigorate  wheat  that  is 
weak  from  not  having  been  fufficiently  manured  or  from 
any  other  caufe.  It  may  be  employed  in  general  as  a  top- 
drefling,  or  put  into  the  furrow  with  drilled-crops. 

The  dung  and  fand  fwept-up,  or  dirt  (liovelled-up  on 
turnpike-roads,  would  make  an  excellent  manure,  and  at 
the  fame  time  remove  a  great  annoyance  to  travellers. 
Where  roads  are  made  with  limeftone,  this  manure  will 
be  particularly  valuable;  and,  where  they  are  made  with 
flints,  it  anfvvers  for  grafs-land. 

The  backs  of  ditch-banks,  the  borders  of  fences  in  ge¬ 
neral,  the  fides  of  lanes,  and  the  nooks  of  yards,  See.  &c. 
which  are  fullered  to  remain  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion  the  nurl'ery  of  weeds,  turned  up  into  ridges,  to  rot  the 
roots,  &c.  make  an  excellent  manure.  As  does  alfo  the  rub- 
bifti  of  old  buildings,  called  in  Norfolk'wrgz'rc.  Sea-ltone 
walls  aiforda  great  quantity  of  this  valuable  article  ;  which, 
from  its  immediate  effedi  and  duration  jointly,  is  confi- 
dered  by  fome  as  fuperior  to  marl,  mould,  or  even  dung 
itfelf,  el'pecially  upon  fcaids  and  hot  burning  foils.  It  is 
fometimes  mixed  with  dung,  but  more  commonly  fet  on 
alone.  The  rubbiffi  of  old  lath-and-plafter  buildings  is  in¬ 
comparable  manure  for  clover-lays  or  grals-lands,  two 
loads  to  an  acre.  It  is  faid  to  lalt  twenty  years.  Lime- 
rubbilh  is  ufe  by  gardeners  to  bottom  gravel-walks,  to 
mix  with  earth  for  tulips,  & c.  and  to  plant  vines  and  figs. 
Mud  or  earth  walls  acquire  conliderable  fertility,  and,  as 
they  moulder,  or  fall  away,  become  ufeful  in  compolt 
dunghills. 

Malt-dujl,  or  coombs,  is  reckoned  one  of  the  moft  effica¬ 
cious  manures.  It  is  the  dull  that  feparates  from  the  malt 
in  the  a£t  of  drying  ;  and  is  ufed  as  a  top-d refling  for 
barley,  for  clover,  turnips,  See.  Mortimer  lays  it  is  a 
great  improver  of  barley,  allowing  forty  bulhels  to  an 
acre,  but  that  it  lalts  only  one  crop.  A  piece  of  land  be¬ 
ing  manured  with  malt-coombs,  at  the  rate  of  four  quar¬ 
ters  to  the  acre,  and  fowed  with  clover  and  barley;  the 
barley  produced  near  feven  quarters  on  an  acre,  and  the 
crop  of  clover  was  one  of  the  fineft  that  ever  was  feen. 
About  Dunftable,  malt-duft  colts  is.  a  bulhel.  It  is  fown 
by  hand,  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-two  bulhels  on  an 
acre,  at  the  fame  time  with  barley,  and  harrowed  in  with, 
the  feed.  It  fuits  moft  foils  and  feafons ;  but  quickly  fpends 
itfelf,  and  is  therefore  never  fown  with  wheat.  As  a  top- 
dreffingto  wheat  in  March,  about  thirty  bulhels  to  an  acre* 
it  probably  would  fucceed.  Black  malt-duft,  or  fuch  as 
falls  through  the  kiln-plate  in  drying,  is  greatly  preferred 
to  the  white,  on  account  of  the  feeds  of  charlock,  with 
which  it  abounds,  being  deftroyed  by  the  heat. 

Oak-bark,  or  tanners' -bark.  Oak-bark,  after  the  tanners 
have  ufed  it  for  tanning  leather,  when  laid  in  a  heap  and 
rotted,  is  an  excellent  manure,  el'pecially  for  ftitf  cold 
land  ;  in  which  one  load  of  this  manure  wiil  improve  the 
ground  more,  and  lalt  longer,  than  two  loads  of  the  rich- 
eft  dungs ;  yet  it  is  very  common  to  fee  large  heaps  of  this 
remaining  in  the  tanners’  yards  for  many  years,  in  1‘everaL 
parts  of  England,  where  manure  of  other  kinds  is  very 
fcarce,  and  often  carried  to  a  great  diftance.  Of  late  years 
this  has  been  much  ufed  for  hot-beds  in  fevered  parts  of 
England,  and  is  found  greatly  to  exceed  horfe-dung  for 
that  purpofe,  the  fermentation  being  moderate  add  of 
long  continuance ;  lb  that  a  bed  ot  tan,  when  rightly- 
made,  will  continue  in  a  moderate  temperature  of  heat  for 
three  or  four  months ;  and  when  the  heat  begins  to  de¬ 
cay,  if  it  be  ftirred  up  with  a  dung-fork,  and  fome  frelh 
i  tan 
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tan  added  to  it,  the  heat  will  renew  again,  and  laft  for 
fome  months,  fo  that  t’nefe  beds  are  by  far  the  mod  kindly 
for  exotic  plants ;  and  whatever  plants  are  plunged  into 
thefe  beds,  if  they  are  permitted  to  root  the  bottom  of  the 
pots,  they  will  thrive  more  in  one  month  after,  than  they 
did  in  four  months  while  they  were  confined  to  the  pots. 
Many 'plants  that  root  through  the  pots  into  the  tan,  fend 
forth  roots  upwards  of  twelve  feet  each  way  in  lefs  than 
three  months,  and  the  plants  advance  in  proportion. 

After  the  tan  is  ufed  for  a  hot-bed  it  may  be  fpread  on 
the  ground  for  manure,  and  will  greatly  enrich  it  ;  but  it 
is  belt  for  cold  ftrong  land,  becaufe  it  is  of  a  warm  na¬ 
ture,  and  will  loofen  and  feparate  the  earth.*  When  this 
manure  is  laid  upon  grafs,  it  ihould  be  done  foon  after 
Michaelmas,  that  the  winter  rains  may  wafh  it  into  the 
ground  ;  for,  if  it  be  laid  on  in  the  fpring,  it  will  burn  the 
grafs,  and  inftead  of  improving  will  greatly  injure  it,  at 
lead  for  that  feafon.  Where  it  is  ufed  on  corn-land,  it 
Ihould  be  fpread  on  the  furface  before  the  laft  ploughing, 
that  it  may  be  turned  down  for  the  fibres  of  the  corn  to 
reach  it  in  the  fpring;  for,  if  it  lies  too  near  the  furface,  it 
will  forward  the  growth  of  the  corn  in  winter;  but  in  the 
fpring,  when  the  nourithment  is  chiefly  wanted,  it  will  be 
nearly  confirmed,  and  the  corn  will  receive  little  advan¬ 
tage  from  it.  Nor  will  it  be  proper  to  have  this  manure 
lie  too  near  the  roots  of  any  plants,  for  when  this  happens 
it  is  prejudicial  to  molt  of  them,  but  efpecially  to  bul¬ 
bous  and  tuberous-rooted  flowers.  But,  when  it  is  buried 
juft  deep  enough  for  the  fibres  of  the  roots  to  teach  it  in 
the  fpring,  the  flowers  have  been  exceedingly  improved  by 
it ;  and  in  fome  places,  where  this  manure  has  been  ufed 
in  kitchen-gardens,  it  has  greatly  improved  the  vegetables. 

In  procefs  of  time  tan  is  certainly  converted  into  vege¬ 
table-mould.  When  it  becomes  rotten  and  is  fpread 
pretty  thick,  it  has  been  found  ofgreat  ufe  to  grafs-ground. 
But  the  molt  likely  method  of  rendering  it  ufeful  is  to 
mix  it  with  lime,  or  perhaps  with  fait.  Or  after  it  is  taken 
out  of  the  tan-pit,  and  walhed,  mix  it  with  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  frail  liorfe-dung,  including  the  litter,  and  cover  it 
from  rain,  but  let  the  whole  be  kept  moift.  When  the 
heat  is  gone  off,  mix  it  with  a  frelh  quantity  of  liorfe- 
dung,  to  renew  the  heat ;  when  that  is  gone  off,  the  whole, 
being  made  into  a  compoft  with  chalk,  will  form  a  very 
enriching  manure. 

The  refufe  or  pulp  of  pears  and  apples,  which  have  been 
ground,  and  the  liquor  fqueezed  from  them,  may  likewife 
be  converted  to  the  purpofe  of  a  manure  in  the  cider-dif- 
trifts.  When  employed  in  this  way,  however,  fome  heavy 
fubftance,  fuch  as  good  earth  with  a  little  dung,  fhould 
probably  be  mixed  with  it  before  it  is  put  upon  the  foil, 
as  by  being  blended  with  fuch  materials  it  may  be  more 
conveniently  and  more  extenfively  applied.  All  decayed 
vegetable  fubftances  are  ufeful  as  manure.  Some  proba¬ 
bly  are  little  more  than  common  earth  or  mould ;  but 
others  have  oily  and  other  particles  in  them  of  confider- 
able  value.  Mortimer  reckons  the  rotten  wood  of  hedges 
and  coppices  to  be  a  great  improver  of  the  foil,  and  in- 
ltances  the  earth  where  piles  of  faggots  ftand.  Miller  re¬ 
marks,  that  rotten  wood,  and  faw-duft  when  rotted,  are  a 
very  good  manure  for  ftrong  land,  becaufe  they  loofen  the 
earth  and  render  it  light.  Saw-duft  frefti  from  the  pit  is 
not  worth  the  carriage,  although  in  a  well-rotted  ftate  it 
becomes  an  excellent  manure.  All  thefe  fubftances  may 
be  added  to  ftrong  heating  dunghills  ;  as  may  alfo  the 
grafs  mown  from  lawns.  Leaves  of  trees  may  be  collected 
at  the  fall,  and  formed  into  a  heating  dunghill.  They 
have  been  found  to  anfwer  as  a  manure  for  potatoes.  The 
furface-earth  of  woods,  coppices,  and  plantations,  being 
formed  chiefly  of  rotten  fticks  and  leaves,  is  very  ufeful 
to  the  gardener  for  his  flowers,  mixed  with  fand,  loam, 
and  rotten  dung. 

Rags.  Woollen-rags  in  London  are  from  3s.  6d.  to 
4s.  6d.  the  hundred-weight  (in  Berkfhire  about  5s.)  or 
about  4.1.  17s.  the  ton.  Being  generally  in_  large  pieces, 


they  are  chopped  fmall,  about  an  inch  or  two  fquare. 
They  are  fown  by  hand,  and  ploughed  in  three  months 
before  fowing  wheat  or  barley,  and  the  quantity  ufed  is 
from  fix  to  ten  hundred-weight  on  a  ftatute-acre  ;  if  with 
dung,  three  hundred-weight.  Mortimer  lays  they  are  a 
great  improvement  of  chalky  binding  lands ;  that  in  his 
time  many  loads  were  fetched  from  London  to  Dunftable; 
that  they  coft  4d.  a  bufliel  in  London  ;  that  they  chopped 
them  fmall  and  fowed  them  juft  after  the  fowing  of  the 
corn,  allowing  four  facks  (of  fix  bufhels  each)  to  an  acre. 
Woollen-rags  hold  moilture,  and  are  adapted  to  dry,  gra¬ 
velly,  and  chalky,  foils  ;  and  fucceed  in  dry  feafons  better 
than  moft  manures  ;  but  do  little  good  on  wet  toils.  Lon¬ 
don  rags  are  belt ;  but  the  danger  of  catching  the  fmall- 
pox  in  chopping  and  fowing  them,  deters  many  farmers 
from  their  ufe.  In  Berkihire  they  are  ufed  for  drefling 
wheat  and  clover-lays,  and  even  upon  light  foils  produce 
abundant  crops.  They  are  laid  to  produce  very  fenfible 
effects  five  or  fix  years  after  they  are  laid  on,  and  to  be 
better  the  fecond  or  third  year  than  the  firft.  In  Nor- 
thamptonfliire  they  are  found  to  anfwer  well  as  a  prepa¬ 
ration  for  barley. 

Maiden  or  untried  earth,  fuch  as  is  found  fix  or  feven 
inches  deep  under  turf  on  commons,  headlands,  and  by 
the  fides  of  roads  in  many  places,  when  it  is  of  a  good 
quality,  is  of  ineftimable  value  as  a  manure  for  fruit-trees, 
raifing  thrubs  and  trees  in  nurferies,  all  forts  of  crops  in 
kitchen-gardens,  and  ornamental  flowers,  as  well  as  corn 
and  grafs.  The  nunery-men  near  London  fend  many 
miles  fora  loamy  maiden-earth,  as  abfolutely  neceflary  for 
their  purpofe.  Mr.  Lawrence  recommends  it  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  dung  for  both  fruit  and  kitchen-garden,  particu¬ 
larly  for  afparagus,  laid  a  foot  and  a  half  deep,  without 
any  dung  whatloever.  Mixed  with  dung  or  lime  it  makes 
excellent  manure  for  corn  or  turnips. 

Fullers' -earth,  being  of  a  very  flit  nature  ;  though  not 
much  ufed  for  the  improvement  of  land,  on  account  of 
the  profit  it  yields  for  cleanfing  and  fcouring  the  wool¬ 
lens,  See.  is  recommended  as  a  great  improver  of  fome 
forts  of  land,  by  fir  Hugh  Plat,  Markham,  Mortimer,  and 
others. 

Doubtlefs  there  are  many  forts  of  earth  that  might  be 
employed  with  fuccefs,  befides  thofe  in  common  ufe,  if 
they  were  examined  by  men  fkilled  in  their  refpeftive  pro¬ 
perties,  and  applied  by  thofe  who  are  verfed  in  their  ope¬ 
rations. 

Fossil  Substances. — Subftances  of  the  calcareous 
kind,  which  are  to  be  conlidered  under  this  head,  pro¬ 
duce  eftedfts  more  or  lefs  powerful  in  promoting  the  growth 
of  vegetable-crops,  in  fome  meafure,  acccording  to  the 
ftate  and  quantity  in  which  they  are  applied,  the  nature 
of  the  foils  on  which  they  are  employed,  and  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  matters  with  which  they  are  combined.  For, 
though  calcareous  materials  have  been  made  ule  of  as 
manures  for  a  very  great  length  of  time,  and  been  ap¬ 
plied  in  various  ways,  difficulties  ltiil  remain  concerning 
the  manner  of  their  operation,  in  many  cafes,  which  feem 
principally,  however,  to  proceed  from  the  want  of  proper 
diferimination  in  refpetft  to  the  ftate  of  the  different  cal¬ 
careous  fubftances  at  the  time  of  their  application,  and 
their  being  made  ufe  of  to  different  foils,  without  a  fuffi- 
cient  diftindtion  of  the  properties  of  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  conftituted  or  compofed.  There  is  like-v 
wife  another  circumftance,  wh’ich  the  ingenious  experi¬ 
mental  enquiries  of  a  late  author  (Mr.  Tenant,  in  the 
Phil.  Tranf.)  have  fliown  to  be  neceflary  to  attend  to, 
which  is,  the  fubftances  the  calcareous  material  is  com¬ 
bined  with  ;  as  he  has  found  that,  where  magnefia  is  in 
union  with  the  calcareous  matter,  it  is  not  by  any  means 
fo  beneficial  for  the  purpofes  of  manure  and  promoting 
vegetation,  as  where  no  fuch  mixture  or  combination  is 
prefent,  efpecially  when  ufed  in  the  fame  proportions. 
From  fand  entering  largely  into  the  compofition  of  lime- 
ftone  or  other  calcareous  matter,  in  fome  cafes,  as  it  is  a 
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fubftance  of  much  greater  fpecific  gravity  than  pure  cau- 
ftic  ]im?,  coniiderable  differences  in  its  effects  as  a  manure 
may  likewife  be  produced.  On  all  thefe  accounts,  there¬ 
fore,  though  lime  may  be  produced  from  chalk,  marble, 
different  lime-ftones,  coral,  and  (hells,  by  fubjefting  them 
to  fuch  degrees  of  heat  as  is  neceffary  to  expel  or  difen- 
gage  the  carbonic  acid  or  fixed  air  that  they  contain, 
which  is  apparently  of  the  lame  quality,  it  may  vary  in 
its  effefts  when  employed  in  agriculture. 

Lime,  when  newly  burned,  or  before  it  becomes  loaded 
or  faturated  with  the  moifture  and  carbonic  acid,  or  fixed 
air,  contained  in  the  atmofphere,  which,  from  their  ftrong 
tendencies  to  combine  or  unite  with  it,  .generally  loon 
takes  place,  is  in  its  moll  aftive  Itate,  and,  from  the 
power  which  it  poffeffes  of  breaking  down  and  deltroying 
the  texture  and  organization  of  fuch  animal  and  vegeta¬ 
ble  fubltances  as  come  in  contaft  with  it,  is  termed  cau - 
Jlic  or  quick  lime. 

Quicklime,  like  -  falts  and  earths,  perhaps  is  not  itfelf 
nutritive  ;  but,  like  alkaline  (alt,  (timulates  the  vegeta¬ 
ble,  and  thereby  accelerates  its  growth,  applied  in  due 
quantity  and  at  a  certain  period  of  vegetation.  If  it  be 
applied  in  larger  quantity,  it  kills  animals  in  the  foil, 
and  alfo  fmall  vegetables  ;  and  from  the  deftroyed  and 
decayed  animals  and  vegetables  a  foil  is  rendered  fertile, 
becaule  impregnated  with  mucilage.  The  fuperabundant 
lime  does  not  prove  hurtful,  becaufe  it  becomes  mild  cal¬ 
careous  earth,  by  attracting  carbonic  acid  from  the  at- 
jnofphere.  A  moll  fatisfadtory  example  of  the  eft'eft  of 
lime  is  to  be  found  in  Derbythire,  about  Buxton,  See. 
where,  by  throwing  lime  upon  the  heath,  that  (hrtib  has 
been  deftroyed,  and  excellent  grades,  particularly  white 
clover,  have  fprung  up  in  its  room. 

When  pure  lime  is  mixed  with  clayey  foils  which  do 
not  poffefs  too  great  a  degree  of  humidity,  it  is  likewile 
capable  of  rendering  them  lefs  ftiff  and  tenacious,  conhe- 
quently  more  fuitable  for  admitting  the  fmall  fibrous 
roots  of  vegetables,  not  only  by  the  evolution  of  heat 
and  other  elaftic  matters,  during  the  period  of  its  becom¬ 
ing  faturated  with  the  moifture  and  fixed  air,  or  carbonic 
acid,  which  they  may  contain,  but  alfo  by  being  thereby 
molt  intimately  and  minutely  mixed  with  them,  from  the 
fine  impalpable  powdery  (late  to  which  it  is  neceffarily 
reduced.  Where,  in  fuch  foils,  the  fulphuric  acid  abounds, 
it  may  likewife  produce  good  effects,  by  forming  with  it 
a  kind  of  gypfeous  compound,  and,  where  other  acids 
are  prefent  that  are  prejudicial  to  vegetation,  by  the  pow¬ 
er  which  it  poffeffes  of  neutraliiing  them.  And,  where 
the  lime  has  been  burnt  from  the  magnefian  lime-ltone, 
it  may  probably  be  ferviceable  when  applied  to  clayey  or 
other  foils  that  contain  the  fulphuric  acid,  which  are  ufu- 
ally  denominated  four  lands  by  farmers,  by  forming  a  fort 
of  Epl’om  fait  in  the  ground,  a  fubftance  which  the  expe¬ 
riments  of  Dr.  Home  have  long  lince  ftiown  to  be  highly 
favourable  to  vegetation  when  ufed  in  fmall  quantities. 

•  Lime,  on  expofure  to  the  atmofphere  for  fome  time, 
undergoes  a  confiderable  change,  being  rendered  mild  by 
the  abl'orption  of  carbonic  acid  or  fixed  air  from  it.  In 
this  ftate  of  combination  it  is  termed,  by  modern  che- 
inifts,  carbonat  of  lime,  or  effete  lime  ;  its  power  or  capabi¬ 
lity  of  afting  upon,  and  deftroying  or  breaking  down, 
the  texture  of  organized  bodies,  being  greatly  diminilhed. 
It  (till,  however,  promotes  their  diifolution  and  decay, 
by  aiding  and  forwarding  the  natural  procefs  of  putrefac¬ 
tion,  as  is  fufficiently  proved  by  thofe  compoft  dung- 
heaps  with  which  it  has  been  mixed  becoming  much 
more  quickly  in  the  ftate  to  be  applied  to  land  thaa 
where  no  fuch  ingredient  had  been  employed  ;  by  this 
means  it  therefore  contributes  greatly  to  the  fupport  of 
vegetation ;  and  it  has  been  lately  obferved,  that,  where 
incorporated  or  blended  with  fuch  comports  of  foil  and 
manure  as  are  in  the  ftate  of  generating  nitrous  acid,  it 
•arrelts  the  acid  as  it  forms,  by  which  means  a  calcareous 
nitre  is  produced,  and  thus  the  exhalation  and  ready 
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efcapeof  a  nutritious  material  is  guarded  againft  and  pre¬ 
vented. 

Two  forts  of  lime  are  in  ufe  :  the  Breedon  lime,  burnt 
from  a  very  hard  (tone,  and  of  fingular  ftrength  as  a  ma¬ 
nure  ;  and  the  common  lime,  burnt  from  common  (tones, 
and  called  Ticknall  or  Walfal  lime.  The  load-heaps  are 
generally  watered  as  they  are  thrown  down  from  the  wag¬ 
gon  ;  and  always  turned  over  to  complete  the  falling 
more  effectually.  If  a  quantity  of  lime  be  fetched  in  au¬ 
tumn  or  early  in  winter,  to  be  ufed  in  the  fpring,  when 
team-labour  is  more  valuable,  it  is  thrown  up  into  a  re¬ 
gular  roof-like  heap  or  mound,  and  thatched  as  a  (tack  ;  a 
(mail  trench  being  cut  round  the  (kirts  to  catch,  with  an 
outlet  to  convey  away,  rain-water.  Thus  the  heap  is  pre¬ 
vented  from  running  to  a  mortar-like  confidence  by  the 
(hows  and  rains  of  winter,  which  would  render  it  ufeleis 
as  manure. 

A  turnip-fallow  was  manured  with  Breedon  lime,  in  ge¬ 
neral  five  quarters  to  an  acre;  part  had  double  that  quan¬ 
tity,  and  part  had  none.  The  turnip-ciop  received  no 
obvious  advantage,  but  its  effects  on  the  barley  were  evi¬ 
dent.  The  part  not  limed  was  the  word  crop,  nearly  in 
the  proportion  of  four  to  three  ;  but  the  part  limed  with 
ten  quarters  to  an  acre  was  the  bed  crop.  Whence  the 
common  notion,  that  more  than  five  quarters  of  Breedon 
lime  to  an  acre  is  ruinous  to  crops,  leems  to  be  ill- 
founded. 

The  general  method  of  applying  lime  is  to  let  it  fall  in 
large  heaps,  and  to  fpread  it  out  of  carts  upon  fallowed 
ground  either  for  wheat  or  barley.  The  quantity  let  on 
is  about  three  chaldrons  an  acre  ;  the  price  9s.  or  10s.  a 
chaldron.  From  experiments  made  on  turnips,  barley, 
and  wheat,  it  appears  that  lime  does  not  aft  as  a  manure 
until  it  has  been  thoroughly  flacked  in  the  foil  ;  and  it 
teems  as  if  the  rains  of  Cummer  were  neceflary  to  promote 
its  operation. 

The  benefit  of  lime  to  grafs  is  a  matter  of  difpute  ;  it 
is  even  thought  by  fome  to  be  detrimental.  It  leems 
however  to  be  a  generally-received  idea,  that  lime  laid  on 
grals  is  not  thrown  away ;  for,  whenever  the  land  is  turn¬ 
ed  up  again,  its  benefit  to  corn  will  have  full  eft’eft. 

Lime  falling  in  the  open  air  breaks  into  fmall  cubical 
maffes,  which,  being  once  buried  in  the  foil,  remain  in  it 
for  ages,  without  being  mixed  intimately  with  it.  Lime 
ought  therefore  to  be  (pread  in  a  ftate  of  perfeft  powder. 
It  is  therefore  the  praftice  of  judicious  hulbandmen  to  fet 
lime  upon  the  land  in  load-heaps,  and  fpread  it  over  the 
foil  out  of  carts,  as  foon  as  it  is  fufficiently  fallen.  Or  the 
load-heaps  are  turned  over,  not  fo  much  to  finifh  the  fall¬ 
ing,  as  to  gain  an  opportunity  of  burying  the  granulous 
furface  of  the  heaps  ;  by  which  means  the  fragments  arc 
at  leaft  leffeneri,  if  not  reduced  to  powder. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  various  trials  that  have  been 
made  by  praftical  farmers,  that  the  more  intimately  and 
the  more  minutely  lime  is  blended  and  incorporated  with 
the  foils  on  which  it  is  applied,  the  more  full  and  com¬ 
plete  are  the  effefts  which  it  has  in  fupporting  the  growth 
of  different  forts  of  crops.  Thus  it  has  been  remarked 
by  a  very  intelligent  writer,  that  if  a  heap  of  lime  of  a 
confiderable  thicknefs  lhall  have  been  ever  fo  long  on  one 
(pot,  and  be  afterwards  carried  clean  away  from  it,  fothat 
none  of  the  particles  of  the  lime  remain  to  be  mixed  with 
the  foil,  that  ftpot  will  not  be  richer,  or  carry  more  luxu¬ 
riant  crops,  than  the  places  around  it;  which,  every  one 
knows,  is  not  the  cafe  with  regard  to  dung.  And  again  ; 
that,  if  lime  be  fpread  upon  the  furface  of  the  foil,  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  there  without  being  ploughed  in,  its  ef¬ 
fefts  will  fcarcely  be  perceived  for  feveral  years,  till  it  has 
had  time  gradually  to  fink  through  the  (ward,  and  mix 
with  the  foil ;  after  which  its  effefts  begin  to  be  per¬ 
ceived,  although  much  lefs  fenfibly  than  if  the  lame  quan¬ 
tity  of  lime  had  been  intimately  mixed  with  the  foil  by 
means  of  the  plough  and  harrow.  He  oblerves,  that  lie 
is  not  aftrangerto  the  improvements  that  have  been  made 
6  F.  iR 
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in  Derbylhire  by  means  of  lime,  without  the  plough  5  but 
this  is  no  exception,  he  thinks,  to  what  he  has  laid.  The 
efrefts  are  flow,  though  certain.  Thofe  who  inhabit  coun¬ 
tries  that  admit  of  the  plough,  are  often,  he  fays,  advifed 
to  lay  lime  upon  the  grafs,  and  are  made  to  believe  that 
their  pafture  will  be  inftantly  mended  by  it,  nearly  in  the 
fame  perceptible  manner  as  if  it  had  been  dunged.  This 
he  has  tried,  and  has  feen  it  tried  by  others  ;  but  always 
found  that  the  grafs  for  the  firft  year  was  rather  hurt  than 
benefited  by  it ;  nor  was  it  fo  much  improved  in  fuc- 
ceeding  years,  as  if  the  fame  quantity  of  lime  had  been 
applied,  and  intimately  mixed  with  the  foil.  In  this 
mode  of  applying  lime,  it  is  long,  he  thinks,,  before  it 
yields  a  proper  return  ;  and  is  not  to  be  recommended  to 
a  poor  man,  unlefs  where  necefllty  obliges  him  to  praftife 
it.  Anderfon's  EJfays,  vol.  i. 

On  thefe  grounds  it  is  likewife  conceived,  that  lime 
may  be  employed  much  more  advantageoufly,  when  made 
ufe  of  even  in  fmall  proportions,  than  fuch  calcareous 
fubltances  as  have  been  reduced  into  the  ftate  of  powder 
without  calcination.  It  is  well  remarked,  however,  by 
the  fame  author,  that  much  muil  depend  on  the  mode  in 
which  the  lime  is  applied.  “  If,”  fays  he,  “it  is  fpread  as 
foon  as  it  is  flacked,  while  yet  in  a  powdery  ftate,  a  very 
Irnall  quantity  may  be  made  to  cover  the  -whole  furface  of 
the  ground,  and  to  touch  an  exceedingly  great  number  of 
particles  of  earth  ;  but,  if  it  is  buffered  to  lie  for  l'ome 
time  after  flacking,  and  to  get  fo  much  moifture  as  to 
make  it  run  into  clods,  or  cake  into  large  lumps,  it  can 
never  be  again  divided  into  fuch  fmall  parts;  and  there¬ 
fore  a  much  greater  quantity  is  necefiary  to  produce  the 
dame  effect,  than  if  it  had  been  applied  in  its  powdery 
ftate.  But  if  the  foil  is  afterwards  to  be  continued  long 
in  tillage,  (as  thefe  clods  are  annually  broken  linaller  by 
the  aftion  of  the  plough  and  harrows,)  the  lime  muft  con¬ 
tinue  to  exert  its  influence  anew  upon  the  foil  for  a  great 
courle  of  years;  it  will  produce  an  effeft  nearly  fimilar  to 
that  which  would  be  experienced  by  annually  ftrewing  a 
fmall  quantity  of  powdered  lime  over  the  whole  furface 
of  the  foil ;  but  as  the  price  of  the  lime  muft,  in  the  firft 
cafe,  be  paid  by  the  farmer  all  together  at  the  beginning, 
which  only  comes  to  be  fucceflively  demanded  in  the 
other  cafe,  this  deferves  to  be  attended  to,  as  it  may  be¬ 
come  a  confideration  of  fome  importance  where  lime  is 
dear,  and  money  not  very  plentiful.” 

There  is  another  circumltance  that  requires  to  be  con- 
fidered.  in  refpeft  to  the  application  of  lime,  which  is,  the 
quantity  that  may  be  necefiary  to  be  employed.  The  opi¬ 
nions  of  practical  writers  are  much  at  variance  in  regard 
to  this  point,  l'ome  contending  that  a  fmall  quantity  can 
only  be  applied  with  fafety  and  advantage,  while  others 
maintain  that  fcarcely  too  great  a  proportion  can  be  made 
ufe  of.  It  is  obvious,  however,  from  the  differences  that 
take  place  in  foils,  that.no  particular  proportion  can 
be  fuitable  in  every  cafe,  but  that  it  muft  be  varied  very 
confiderably  according  to  the  circumftances  that  have 
been  already  ftated,  as  well  as  from  the  fituation  or  con¬ 
dition  of  the  land  on  which  it  is  laid,  and  the  proportion 
of  real  calcareous  matter  that  may  be  contained  in  the 
lime  that  is  to  be  applied.  As  it  has  been  Ihown  that 
lime,  when  in  its  molt  aftive  ftate,  foon  becomes  reduced 
fo  as  to  be  perfectly  mild,  by  its  property  of  abforbing 
moifture  and  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  there  can  be 
little  danger  of  injury  from  its  caullic  quality,  though  it 
jnay,  on  its  firft  application,  have  a  tendency  to  unite  with 
and  deftroy  fuch  green  or  other  vegetable  productions  as 
may  be  prefent. 

It  is  remarked,  however,  by  a  late  practical  writer,  that 
“molt  kinds  of  ftone-lime  finould  be  applied  with  a  fpa- 
ring  hand,  and  with  a  conflderable  degree  of  caution,  as 
the  cauitic  quality  is  many  times  greater  in  this  than  in 
lime  made  from  chalk.”  He  has  had  many  opportuni¬ 
ties,  he  alferts,  of  feeing  total  barrennefs  induced  by  a  too 
liberal  ufe  of  it ;  very  generally  at  the  feveral  places  wlier« 
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the  carts  were  flopped  for  the  men  to  fpread  It ;  at  the 
bottoms  of  every  heap ;  and  once  an  entire  clofe.  Mid¬ 
dleton's  Middlesex,  p.  308. 

It  has  been  employed  in  different  proportions,  from  one 
to  fix  or  feven  hundred  buihels  on  the  acre,  on  various- 
forts  of  foil,  by  fome  very  accurate  agricultors,  under  fimi¬ 
lar  circumftances,  with  benefits  in  proportion  to  the  quan¬ 
tities  applied  in  augmenting  the  fertility  of  the  foil.  And; 
accidental  experiments  have  demonftrated  that  it  may  be 
ufed  in  ftill  larger  proportions  with  advantageous  effefts. 
In  fhort,  it  is  concluded  by  Anderfon,  .that,  “  on  foils 
which  do  not  naturally  abound  with  chalk,  or  other  cal¬ 
careous  matter,  there  is  lefs  danger  in  giving  too  much- 
lime  than  in  applying  too  little,  except  in  thofe  cafes 
where  an  over-luxuriance  is  dreaded.’’  EJfays ,  vol.  i. 

The  duration  of  the  beneficial  confequences  of  the  ufe 
of  lime  in  promoting  the  growth  of  vegetable-crops  muft 
be  different,  according  to  the  differences  of  circumftances 
in  the  land  to  which  it  is  applied;  the  proportion  of  it 
that  is  employed,  the  kind  of  crop  that  is  cultivated,  and 
a  variety  of  other  caufes  of  the  lame  nature.  But  it  is 
evident  from  the  faffs  that  have  been  ftated  by  praftical ; 
writers,  in  refpeft  to  its  continued  powers  of  predifpofing 
lands  on  which  it  has  been  laid  to  the  growth  of  particu¬ 
lar  forts  of  crops  in  preference  to  others ;  of  rendering- 
the  operation  of  other-  kinds  of  manure,  and  other  me¬ 
thods  of  culture,  moYe  effeftual  than  where  it  has  never 
been  ufed;  that  it  muft  produce  very  ufeful  permanent’ 
changes  in  the  foils  to  which  it  is  applied.  An  additi¬ 
onal  proof  of  this  is  likewife  met  with  in  the  well-known- 
circumftance  of  the  quality  of  the  grain  from  fuch  lands  as 
have  been  limed  being  much  improved,  having  a  thinner 
Ikin,  and  yielding  much  more  flour  than  from  ground 
where  it  has  never  been  made  ufe  of ;  which  is  ingeni- 
oully  fuppofed,  by  an  able  author,  to  proceed  from  its 
containing  more  ltarch  and  lefs  mucilage,  on  account  ofi 
the  tendency  of  the  lime  to  promote  the  converfion  of  the 
latter  lubftance  into  the  former,  by  battening  the  ripen¬ 
ing  of  the  feed.  Darwin's  Phytologia,  p.  220. 

As  there  are  conflderable  differences  in  refpeft  to  the 
purity  or  goodnefs  of  lime-ftone,  or  other  calcareous- 
matters,  it  is  obvious  that  there  muft  be  much  variety  in. 
regard  to  the  lime  that  is  produced  from  them.  Where 
it  has  been  prepared  from  the  purer  kinds,  when  brought 
into  the  ftate  of  powder  by  being  faturated  with  water,  it 
is  perfeftly  foft,  fmooth,  and  impalpable  ;  while  in  other- 
cafes  it  feels  coarfe  and  gritty,  according  to  the  different 
degrees  of  impurity.  In  general,  fo  far  as  the  purpoi’es 
of  agriculture  are  concerned,  that  lime  which  has  the 
greateft  levity,  is  the  fofteft  and  fmootheft  to  the  touch,., 
and  has  the  whiteft  colour,  is  the  moft  advantageous. 

In  the  carriage  of  lime  for  the  ufes  of  the  farmer,  it 
may  lometimes  be  necefiary,  where  the  distance  is  confl¬ 
derable,  to  pay  attention  to  the  nature  or  ftate  of  it ;  as, 
without  that,  much  expence  may  be  incurred  to  no  pur- 
pole.  When  the  lime  is  pure,  it  will  be  the  moft  econo¬ 
mical  method  to  convey  it  in  the  ftate  of  Ih-ell,  as  by  that 
means  nothing  will  be  carried  but  what  is  ufeful;  where¬ 
as,  if  it  were  carted  in  a  flaked  condition,  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  water,  and  other  matters,  muft  be  conveyed  with 
it.  But  where  lime  is  impure,  and  adulterated  with 
other  fubltances,  or  imperfeftly  prepared,  it  may  be  a 
more  faving  method  to  carry  it  in  the  ftate  of  powder  ; 
otherwife  much  matter  may  be  conveyed  that  will  never 
flake  or  fall  down  into  lime. 

Dr.  Aaderfon  is  very  copious  upon  the  fubjeft  of  lime, 
both  as  a  cement  and  a  manure,  in  his  Elfays  relating  to 
Agriculture.  It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Miller  has  not 
mentioned  lime  as  an  article  of  manure;  though  Moits* 
mer  and  other  old  authors  on  hnlbandry  have  written 
fenfibly  about  it. 

Lime-flone,  and  other  hard  calcareous  fubftances,  with¬ 
out  being  fubjefted  to  the  procefs  of  calcination  by  heat, 
may,,  in  many  cafes,  as  where  fuel  cannot  be  procured  to 
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Burir  it  into  liine,  be  beneficially  employed  for  the  ame¬ 
lioration  of  land,  as  has  been  Ihown  by  the  experiments 
of  Monf.  Du  Hamel,  and  others.  When  thus  ufed,  it 
ihould  be  well  pulverized,  by  fuch  rhechanical  means  as 
can  be  cheaply  performed  j,  much  of  the  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  it  probably  depending  upon  its' being  reduced 
into  a  confiderable  degree  of  finenefs-,  by  which  it  may  be 
more  minutely  blended  with  the  foils  on  which  it  is  ap¬ 
plied,  and  thereby  aft  upon  and  afford  nutritious  princi¬ 
ples  more  extenfively  for  thefupport  of  crops;  and  at  the 
lame  time  render  the  heavy  and  more  cohefive  foils  lighter, 
.by  being  more  uniformly  incorporated  with  their  clayey 
and  earthy  materials.  But  as  calcareous  fubftances  can 
never  be  reduced,  by  any  fort  of  machinery,  to  the  fine 
powdery  ftate  to  which  they  are  capable  of  being  carried  by 
means  of  calcination,  it  is  probable  that,  when  employed 
upon  land,  they  will  be  lefs  beneficial,  in  many  cafes, 
than  when  ufed  in  the  Hate  of  lime.  It  is  on  the  above 
principles  too,  moll  probably,  that  the  fcrapings  of  roads, 
made  with  calcareous  and  other  fubftances,  are  found  fo 
beneficial  in  different  inftances,  a  large  portion  of  them 
being  in  the  ftate  of  an  extremely  fine  powder,  from  the 
attrition  of  the  wheels  of  carriages,  and  other  caufes. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Tennant,  which  have  been  al¬ 
ready  noticed,  fuggeft,  that  even,  where  magnefian  liine- 
ftone  is  made  ufe  of  in  this  ftate  of  reduftion,  without 
being  converted  into  lime,  it  may  not  be  fo  friendly  to 
vegetation  as  that  which  is  perfeftly  calcareous,  efpeci- 
ally  when  employed  in  the  lame  proportions  ;  a  circutn- 
itance  which  may,  in  fome  degree,  account  for  the  differ¬ 
ence  which  has  been  obferved  in  the  utility  of  fuch  fub¬ 
ftances  as  manures.  Such  lime-ltones  as  contain  the 
largell  proportions  of  argillaceous  earth  in  their  competi¬ 
tion,  when  employed  in  this-  reduced  ftate,  will  be  the 
molt  proper  for  the  thin  light  foils;  as  by  that  means  the 
Itaple  of  them  may  be  increafed  to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  crops.  In  the  application  of  this  fort  of  material  to 
land,  the  farmer  Ihould  conllantly  be  attentive  to  the 
ftate  or  condition  to  which  it  is  reduced,  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  the  foil,  and  put  it  on  in  fuch  proportions  as 
may  be  moll  fuitabie  to  them. 

Lime-Jlone  gravel ,  a  fubftance  which  has  been  fuccefs- 
fully  laid  upon  land  in  Ireland,  ana  which  is  a  kind  of 
Irony  marl,  might  mod  probably  be  equally  or  more  be¬ 
neficial,  in  coniiderably  lefs  quantities,  if  the  ftony  lumps 
which  it  contains  were  firlt  more  perfeftly  reduced  ;  for 
it  has  been  remarked,  that,  where  the  pieces  are  large,  a 
much  greater  proportioh  is  required,  and  the  effefts  are 
flower,  than  where  they  are  fmall. 

Chalk  is  another  material  of  the  calcareous  kind,  which 
is  capable  of  producing  good  effefts  on  land,  when  ap¬ 
plied  in  a  fuitabie  manner  in  its  uncalcined  ftate.  From 
its  having  a  portion  of  argillaceous  or  clayey  matter 
united  with  it  in  fome  cafes,  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
marl.  Where  it  is  made  ufe  of  to  the  more  ftiff,  clayey, 
loamy,  and  heavy,  forts -of  foils,  it  Ihould,  in  moft  cafes, 
be  as  much  pulverifed  and  reduced  as  poffible  before  it  is 
laid  on,  in  order  that  it  may  be  fpread  with  greater  ex- 
aftnefs,  and  be  more  regularly  mixed  and  blended  with 
the  ftiff  and  compaft  materials  of  fuch  lands;  from  which 
they  may  be  rendered  more  capable  of  admitting  the 
fibrous  roots  of  vegetable-crops  to  fpread  themfelves  in 
them,  and  thereby  take  in  more  perfeftly  the  nutritious 
matters  which  are  prefented  to  them.  That  this  praftice 
is  of  much  utility  and  advantage,  is  evident  from  the  cir- 
cumltance  of  farmers,  in  moft  of  the  diltrifts  where  chalk 
is  employed  as  a  manure,  finding  that  it  is  confiderably 
more  beneficial  when  made  ufe  of  in  the  fpring, ,  after 
having  been  dug  up  in  the  autumn,  and  expofed  to  the 
froft  and  moillure  through  the  following  winter,  and  by 
that  means  match  pulverifed  and  broken  down,  as  well  as 
by  their  carefully  breaking  and  reducing  the  larger  pieces. 
It  would  probably,  however,  be  a  Hill  more  advantageous 
praftice  to  break  it  down,  and  apply  it  as  quickly  as  pof¬ 
fible,  after  digging  it  out  of  the  pit ;  as  by  leaving  it  ex¬ 


pofed  to  the  atmofphere  for  fome  length  of  time,  it  not 
only  becomes  hard,  but  likewife  lefs  foluble,  and  there¬ 
fore  lefs  proper  for  the  purpofes  of  manure.  Hence  it 
probably  is,  that  farmers,  where  the  chalk-hufbandry  is 
praftifed,  find  the  dreflings  more  efficacious  when  the 
chalk  is  dug  from  a  confiderable  depth,  than  where  it  lies 
near  the  furface  of  the  ground.  In  the  dry  and  light 
foils,  too,  it  may  probably  be  more  ferviceable  in  this  re¬ 
duced  and  powdery  ftate,  from  the  circumftance  of  its 
poffeffing  more  moifture,  on  account  of  a  more  extended 
furface  being  expofed  to  the  air,  and  the  particles  of  the 
foil,  from  which  it  may  abforb  and  attraft  it,  and  after¬ 
wards  part  with  or  afford  it  in  a  more  regular  and  uni¬ 
form  manner  to  the  abforbent  roots  of  the  growing  vege¬ 
table-crops.  The  obfervations  of  practical  farmers,  Ifow- 
ever,  invariably  fhow,  that  on  fuch  foils  it  is  much  more- 
beneficial  when  made  ufe  of  in  the  form  of  compoft,  ei¬ 
ther  with  rich  peat  or  vegetable-earth  and  mould,  or  with 
good  dung;  as  by  this  means  a  great  defeftkin  fuch  kinds 
of  land,  the  want  of  well-reduced  vegetable  matter,  is  re¬ 
medied,  and  a  greater  proportion  of  nutritious  materials 
afforded  for  the  fupport  of  crops. 

When  this  manure  is  employed  upon  the  more  wet 
and  poachy  kinds  of  ground,  there  is  probably  not  the 
fame  necefiity  for  its  being  reduced  to  a  great  degree  of 
finenefs,  as  it  may  be  apt,  under  fuoh.circumftances,  to 
diffolve,  and  fink  down  too  much  by  being  fo  greatly  di¬ 
luted  with  water,  while  in  the  rounder  ftate  it  may  be 
retained  nearer  the  furface,  and  thereby  be  capable  of  ab- 
lorbing  and  taking  away  the  fuperabundant  furface-moif- 
ture  more  effectually.  But  even  in  fuch  foils,  where  the 
principal  intention  is  the  deftruftion  of  mofs,  rufhes,  and 
other  coarfe  plants,  the  growth  of  which  depends  upon  a 
great  degree  of  fuperficial  wetnefs,  it  may  be  employed 
moft  advantageoufly  in  a  ftate  of  confiderable  reduftion, 
as,  from  its  greater  readinefs  to  fink  down,  it  may  the 
more  quickly  take  away  from  their  roots  The  exceflive 
moifture  that  fupports  them.  It  may,  perhaps,  neutralife 
acids  too,  when  they  exiit  under  certain  combinations  ia 
thefe  foils,  more  readily  when  applied  in  its  comminuted 
or  pulverifed  ftate  than  in  the  lumpy  one  in  which  it  is 
commonly  ufed. 

The  proportion  in  which  this  fubftance  is  to  be  applied 
to  the  ground  mull  depend,  in  a  great  meafure,.upon  the 
ftate  of  the  foil,  the. nature  of  the  crop,  and  the  purpofe 
for  w’hich  it  is  employed.  In  many  of  the  fouthern 
counties  it  is  laid  on  the  ftiff  clayey  foils  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties,  as  from  twelve  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  waggon-loads, 
of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  hundred-weight  each,  to  the 
acre  ;  and  on  the  fandy  foils  in  fome  parts  of  Kent,  at 
the  rate  of  a  hundred  and  fixty  buftiels  to  the  acre. 
But,  as  chalk  cannot,  by  any  means,  be  reduced  to  that 
ftate  of  powdery  finenels  that  is  the  cafe  with  lime,  and 
confequently  cannot  be  fo  equally  fpread  out;  or  fo  mi¬ 
nutely  blended  with  the  loil,  it  is  evident  that  much 
larger  proportions  of  it  nntft  be  employed  to  produce  the 
fame  effefts  on  the  foil;  perhaps  feldom  lefs  than  three  or 
four  times  the  quantity  will  be  required. 

Where  chalk  muft  be  carried  from  a  great  diftance  in 
its  wet  heavy  ftate,  it  will  generally  be  the  moft  econo¬ 
mical  praftice  to  have  it  firft  converted  into  lime. 

Marl  is  a  calcareous  fubftance,  found  under  very  dif¬ 
ferent  forms,  and  in  different  places,  and  made  ufe  of  as 
a  manure  with  much  advantage,  both  on  the  thin  light 
foils;  and  fuch  as  are  more  heavy  and  compaft.  It  is 
diftinguifhed,  from  its  particular  appearances,  into  jhell, 
day ,  and  ftone,  marl.  The  firft  is  evidently  of  animal  ori¬ 
gin,  from  its  being  compofed  of  teftaceous  or  fhelly  mat¬ 
ters,  in  greater  or  lefs  degrees,  of  attenuation,  from  the  gra¬ 
dual  decompolition  which  they  have  undergone  during 
the  fucceflion  of  ages,  with  a  fmall  portion  of  earthy  fub¬ 
ftances  mixed  and  blended  with  them.  It  is  cordlantly 
found  in  fuch  fituations  as  have  been  covered  with  water, 
from  which,  as  the  fedimer.ts  or  depofitions  of  mud  or 
other  earthy  materials,  in  fuch  cafes,  muft  have  been  dif¬ 
ferent. 
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ferent  from  various  caufes,  fuch  marls  mull  be  more  or 
lefs  pure,  or  contain  greater  or  lefs  proportions  of  calca¬ 
reous  matter,  according  to  fuch  circumftances ;  in  general, 
however,  they  contain  a  larger  proportion  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  forts  of  lime.  In  the  fecond  kind  there  is  much  clay 
ufually  combined  with  the  calcareous  matter,  from  which 
circumftance  it  abl'orbs  and  retains  moifture  more  ftrongly 
•than  moll  of  the  other  kinds.  The  clayey  forts  of  marl 
vary  greatly  in  refpeft  to  their  colours,  being  met  with 
of  a  brown,  blue,  red,  and  yellow,  tinge.  The  third 
fort,  or  ftone-mari,  has  different  proportions  of  fand 
united  with  the  calcareous  matter  and  the  clay,  upon 
which  depends  the  differences  in  regard  to  its  hardnefs. 
•Where  this  fort  of  marl  has  a  thin  laminated  ftruclure 
and  flakey  appearance,  it  is  frequently  denominated Jlate.- 
wiarl.  From  the  portion  of  clay  that  is  contained  in 
thefe  marls,  they  become  capable  of  being  gradually  fatt¬ 
ened  by  the  action  of  water,  and  ultimately  fall  down 
into  tire  powdery  date.  All  marls  contain  1'ome  portion 
or  other  of  clay,  in  combination  with  the  calcareous  mat¬ 
ter,  as  has  been  long  fince  fhovvn,  while  in  lime  it  is 
rnoflly  land  which  is  united  with  that  fubftance. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  differences  in  the  appearance  and 
conftitution  of  marls,  they  all  agree  in  being  reduced 
into  a  pulverulent  or  powdeiy  date,  by  expofure  for  fome 
.length  of  time  to  the  influe-nce  of  the  atmofphere,  by 
which  means  they  are  rendered  capable  of  being  inti- 
fnately  blended  with  the  different  materials  of  the  foils 
upon  which  they  are  applied  5  but  as  this  general  property 
of  failing  -down  into  fmall  particles,  in  confeauence  of- 
the  abforption  of  moifture  and  carbonic  acid,  or  fixed  air, 
from  the  furrounding  atmofphere,  is  much  greater  in 
dome  kinds  of  marl  than  others,  it  may  caule  home  differ¬ 
ence  in  their  utility  as  manures.  Where  fubftances  of 
-this  kind  are  laid  upon  land  for  the  purpofe  of  Tupport- 
ing  an  immediate  crop  of  either  corn  or  grafs,  there  can 
'be  little  doubt  but  that  the  molt  crumbly,  or  thole  the 
molt  readily  reducible  into  a  powdery  ftate,  are  the  molt 
proper ;  but,  where  they  are  laid  on  with  the  intention 
only  of  alfilting  future  crops,  or  of  producing  more  lalt- 
ing  effects,  thole  that  are  more  hard,  and  lefs  difpofed  to 
fail  into  pieces,  may  be  more  advantageoully  employed. 
The  former  feems  to  be  Ihown  to  be  the  cafe,  by  the 
common  obfervation  of  practical  hulbandmen  in  marling 
•diftricts,  that  marl  does  not  exert  its  full  effects  on  the 
foil  until  it  has  been  well  mixed  and  incorporated  with 
it  by  frequent  aration,  and  by  the  practice  of  letting  it 
remain  fome  time  on  the  furface  of  the  ground  before  it 
is  turned  down,  from  which  it  becomes  much  pulveriled 
and  reduced  5  and  the  latter,  by  the  circumltance  of  the 
harder  forts  of  marl  remaining  a  great  length  of  time 
upon  or  within  the  ground,  before  they  are  fully  decom- 
pofed  or  broken  down. 

This  kind  of  manure  produces  beneficial  effects  on 
molt  forts  of  foil  in  its  different  forms ;  the  fliell,  ftone, 
and  thole  kinds  of  marl  which  abound  molt  with  calca¬ 
reous  earth,  or  which  have  fand  in  their  compolition,  are 
the  moll  adapted  to  the  Itrong,  ftiff,  clayey,  foils,  as  by 
-the  infinuation  of  fuch  matters  they  are  not  only  rendered 
more  light  and  friable,  but  a  great  part  of  the  injurious 
moifture  which  they  contained  is  removed.  But  thofe  in 
which  clay  is  considerably  predominant  are  found  more 
advantageous  in  the  light,  dry,  lhndy,  gravelly,  and  loamy, 
foils,  as  by  fuch  fubftances  the  defefts  of  lightnefs  are  re¬ 
medied,  and  the  necelfary  moifture  in  fome  meafure  pre- 
ferved.  On  the  ftronger  forts  of  loamy  foil,  clayey  marl 
will  moftly  be  improper,  as  it  has  much  tendency  to  ren¬ 
der  fuch  forts  of  land  more  wet  and  adhefive,  by  which 
they  may  be  greatly  injured.  Thefe  have  been  found  to 
be  the  effects  refulting  from  the  application  of  it  even 
upon  a  temperate  loam,  in  fome  parts  of  Suffex.  And 
befides  it  is  fometimes  apt  to  bring  up  coltsfoot,  a  weed 
which  is  difficult  to  be  eradicated. 

In  the  quantity  or  proportion  of  thefe  fubftances  that 
b  applied,  there, is  confiderable  difference  i*  different  dif- 
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tricls,  a  circumftance  which,  in  fome  degree,  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  foils  ;,  the  heavy,  clayey,  or  loamy, 
requiring  fin  general  a  much  larger  proportion  than  the 
light,  fandy,  or  gravelly.  The  general  quantity  employ¬ 
ed  may  probably  be  eftimated  at  from  about  two  to  four 
or  five  cubic  roods  of  fixty-four  yards  to  the  ftatute-acre, 
according  to  the  ftate  of  the  marl,  and  particular  nature 
and  condition  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  laid.  It  may, 
however,  in  many  cales,  be  the  molt  advifable  practice 
not-to  apply  too  thick  a-coveriug  at  one  time,  but  to  have 
recourle  to  light  dreffings  more  frequently,  as  by  fuch  a 
method  the  fertility  of  the  land  may  be  better  preferved 
and  kept  up,  and  the  crops  be  rendered  more  abundant. 

This  manure  is  employed  both  on  lands  in  a  courfe  of 
tillage,  and  grafs-lands,  from  different  feed-crops.  On 
the  former  it  is  generally  made  ufe  of  as  a  preparation  for 
barley,  turnips,  and  other  fimilar  crops,  or  applied  upon 
clover  or  other  new  lays,  previous  to  their  being  ploughed 
up  for  wheat ;  in  which  modes  of  making  ufe  of  it,“  the 
common  prafitice  is  to  leave  it  fpread  out  upon  the  fur- 
face  for  fome  length  of  time  before  it  is  turned  in,  in  or¬ 
der  that  it  may  be  well  reduced  into  a  powdery  form; 
for,  the  more  perfeftly  the  marl  is  broken  down  and  fpread 
out,  the  more  effeftual  it  is  found  in  promoting  the  growth 
of  the  crops.  In  its  application  in  the  latter  cafe,  it  is 
frequently  laid  on  in  too  large  quantities,  or  left  too  long 
in  its  lumpy  ftate  ;  from  both  which  circumftances  difad^ 
vantages  are  produced  to  the  growth  of  the  grafs,  when 
either  to  be  cut  for  hay  or  fed  oft’  by  cattle ;  as  by  the 
former,  where  the  marl  contains  much  of  the  argillaceous 
material,  a  kind  of  cruft  is  formed,  that  prevents  its  fprin°- 
ing,  as  happens  where  the  ftiff  mud  of  ponds,  and  fuch- 
like  manures,  are  too  thickly  laid  on  lands  ;  and  from  the 
latter,  the  grafs  is  not  only  injured  by  the  fmall  clods,  as 
is  experienced  where  imperfe&iy-reduced  clayey  earth  is 
applied,  but  the  effefts  of  the  manure  are  prevented  from 
being  fully  exerted,  on  account  of  its  not  being  well- 
broken,  and  carried  down  to  the  abforbent  roots  of  the 
grafles,  by  the  frequent  rains  that  may  take  place  after  its 
application. 

Some  farther  attention  feems  likewife  requifite  in  the 
ufe  of  this  manure,  as  well  as  to  the  mode  of  cropping 
with  it.  When  employed  in  large  proportions,  whether 
upon  the  heavier  or  lighter  forts  of  land,  a  confiderable 
f'pace  of  time  appears,  from  experience,  to  be  required  to 
elaple,  before  it  can  with  advantage  be  had  recourfe  to 
again  ;  for,  if  this  circumftance  be  not  properly  attended 
to,  or  too  many  white  crops  be  fucceffively  taken,  a  very 
great  degree  of  exhauftion  is  foon  produced,  as  has  been 
experienced  in  many  of  the  marling  counties  of  England, 
and  in  Forfarfhire  in  Scotland.  Thefe  injurious  confe- 
quences  are,  however,  found  to  be  eafily  prevented,  by 
adopting  the  alternating  fyftem  of  corn  and  grafs,  or  other 
green  crops.  And  it  is  probable,  that  by  taking  com 
and  grafs-crops  in  fucceffion,  or,  after  having  one  or  two 
grain-crops,  letting  the  land  be  laid  down  for  two 
or  three  years  with  artificial  graifes,  the  application  of 
marl  in  fmall  quantities  might  be  more  frequently  re¬ 
newed,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  farmer,  and  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  land.  In  l'ome  of  the  places  where  this 
kind  of  manure  is  made  ufe  of,  as  in  Lancalhire,  fome- 
thing  of  this  practice  is  adopted  with  much  benefit.  And 
when  mixed  with  dung  and  other  fubftances,  in  the  form 
of  compoft,  it  is  generally  found  capable  of  being  repeat¬ 
ed,  at  fhort  intervals,  with  the  moll  beneficial .  effetts. 
From  thefe  fafts  it  would  therefore  feem  probable,  that 
fuch  injuries  are  rather  to  be  al'cribed  t;o  the  mode  of 
cropping,  than  to  the  nature  of  the  manure.  Something 
may  alio,  perhaps,  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
applied,  as  it  has  been  found  to  be  more  efficacious  when 
well  mixed  and  incorporated  with  the  foil,  than  where 
this  has  not  been  the  cale  ;  and,  as  it  has  been  found 
highly  advantageous  in  promoting  and  bettering  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  grafs-lands  in  fome  diftri&s,  while  in  others 
it  has  been  obje&ed  to  as  injuring  them,  it  is  ftill  farther 
1  probable 
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probable  that  much  depends  on  the  date  and  manner  of 
its  being  put  in  or  upon  lands,  and  that  it  is  only  where 
it  is;  laid  on  in  a  moderate  fuitable  proportion,  and  after 
it  has  been  well  broken,  down  and  reduced  into  a.  fine 
powdery,  form,  fours  that  it  may  be  very  minutely  and 
intimate!-'  blended  with  the  foil,  that  its  belt  e Heels  can 
be  exerted. 

Dr.,  Hunter  has  an  elaborate  effay  . on  the  nature  and 
properties  of  marl.  From  his  analy.fis  and  experiments 
it  appears,-  that  marl  confifts  of  clay,  or  a  mixture  of  clay 
and  land,;  and.  of:  a  real  calcareor  s. earth,  differing  in  no 
rel'pedl  from  that,  of  limeftone  and  the  (hells  of  animals. 
According  to’ him,  the.  effence  of  marl. confifts.  in  this 
calcareous  earth.  All  bodies  however  which  have  calca¬ 
reous  earth:  are  .not  marl.  To  entitle  them  to  this  name, 
they  mull  tail  into  powder  upon  being  expofed.  to  the  air. 
Hence  the  purity  of  marls  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  calcareous  earth.in  their  compofition. 

The  different  proportions,  of  the  conftituent  parts  of 
marl  in  the  fev.eral  varieties  of  it,  making  a  choice  of 
marls  for  particular  foils  a  matter  of  confequence ;  it 
is  definable  to  know  the  procefs  for  difeovering  this  pro¬ 
portion.  Having  dried  and  powdered  the  marl  to  be  ex¬ 
amined,  pour  upon  any  given  weight  of  it  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  water.  To  this  mixture  well  fhaken  add  a  little 
acid  of  fea-falt-,  or  any  other  mineral  acid,  except  the  vi¬ 
triolic ;  and,  when  the  effervefcence  is  over,  add  a  little 
more.  Repeat  this  addition  at  proper  intervals,  till  no 
more  effervefcence  enfues.  Then., put  the  whole,  with  an 
equal  or  greater  proportion  of  water,  into  a  filter  of 'grey 
paper,  the  weight  of  which  is  known.  When  all  the 
fluid  parts  have  palled  through,  fill  up  the  filter  again 
and  ao-ain  with  warm  water.  Thus  the  diffolved  parti¬ 
cles  of  calcareous  earth,  adhering  to  the  refidue,  or  en¬ 
tangled  in  the  pores  of  the  paper,  will  be  waflied  away, 
and  nothing  but  what  is  really  infoluble  will  remain  in 
the  filter.  This  refidue,  with  the  filter  be  dried  and 
then  weighed.  The  difference  between  its  weight  and 
the  original  weight  of  the  filter,  gives  the  weight  of  info¬ 
luble  parts.  This  being  known,  the  proportion  of  calca¬ 
reous  earth  in  the  fame  marl  is  evident.  The  propor¬ 
tions  of  clay  and  fand  in  it  are  difeovered  by  fubjefling 
the  refidue  to  a  proper  elutriation  or  wafhing,  which  is 
thus  performed  s  Having  weighed  the  dry  refidue,  mix 
and  fhake  it  well  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water. 
After  allowing  a  lirtle  time  for  the  fubfiding  of  the  grof- 
fer  parts,  let  the  water,  with  the  fined  particles  of  clay 
fufpended  in  it,  be  gently  poured  off.  Add  more  wa- 
ter  to  the  remainder,  and,  after  fufficient  mixture  and 
iubfidence,  pour  that  off  likewife.  In  the  fame  manner 
reneat  the  operation  again  and  again  till  the  w'ater  comes 
off  perfectly  pure.  The  fubflance  which  then  remains  is 
fand,  mixed  perhaps  with  fome  flakes  of  talc  ;  and  what¬ 
ever  this  fubflance  wants  of  the  weight  of  the  refidue,  is 
the  weight  of  pure  clay,  carried  away  by  the  water  in 
the  wafhing.  -The  effervefcence  enfuing  upon  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  acids  to  marl,  although  it  fhows  the  exiftence 
of  calcareous  earth,  yet  is  no  indication  of  the  quantity 
of  it ;  for  the  effervefcence  varies  according  to  the  flrength 
of  the  acid  employed;  but  flill  more  according  to  the  pe¬ 
netrability  and  other  more  latent  qualities  of  calcareous 
bodies. 

The  calcareous  earth  of  marl  is  equally  calculable  to 
quicklime,  whether  it  is  expofed  to  the  aftion  of  fire  be¬ 
fore  or  after  its  reparation  from- the  other  earths  which  it 
contains.  Marl  indeed  has  a  very  intimate  affinity  to 
limeftone.  A  gentle  gradation  from  one  to  the  other 
may  be  eafily  traced  out  ;  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  eljta- 
blifh  the  prerife  limits  of  either.  Both  are  found  in  con¬ 
tinued  flrata  ;.  both  diffolve  in  part  with  confiderable  ef- 
fervefcence  in  acids,  and- both  yield  by  calcination  a 
quicklime.  There  are  however  two  remarkable  differ¬ 
ences  :  marl,  by  being  expofed  to  air,  falls  into  powder ; 
Jimeflone  retains  its  original  liability.  On  the  contrary, 
limeflone,  after  undergoing  the  a&ion  of  fire,  is  reduced 
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to  powder  by  the  application  of  water ;  marl  fuffers  no 
change, 

The  expence 'of  marl,  at  fome  places  is  very  great. 
About  Yarmouth,  in  Norfolk,  it  is- 74.  4-d.  a -cart-load. 
About  Colchefler  they  have  it  from  Kent ;  it  coils  them 
from  7s.  to  9s,  a  waggon-load,  they  carry  it  ten  miles,  and 
lay  feven  waggon- loads  on  an  acre. 

Marl  has  been  much  ufed  in'  Staffordfhire  for  ages 
back.  In  many  places,  they  fay;  the  land  has  been  over- 
marled,  and  ij  rendered  har!h  ;.  this,  is  reftored  by  fallow¬ 
ing  and  liming.  It  is  in  general  only  in  loamy  foils  that 
a  true  marl  is  found  ;  in  mixed- gravelly  foils  they  have 
a  friable  brick-  clay,  which  is  ufed  on  filch  foils  with 
good  efl'edl ;  the  quantity  laid- on  is  generally  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-eight  cubic  yards  on  an  acre,  which 
adds. nearly  an  inch -to  the  ftaple  of-  the  foil;  the  expence 
is  about  25s.  an  acre,  befides  carting-  out,  which  is  worth 
50s.  an  acre  more.  It  is  thought  to"  be  much  more 
adapted  'to  tillage  than  pafture,  and  its;  goodeft'edts  on 
corn-lands  are  long  vifible;  in  thin  light  lands  it  endures- 
for  ever,  as  it  not  only  confolidates  the  foil,  but  gives  it 
ftaple. 

Marl  is  the  foundation  of  improvements  in  agriculture 
in  Lancafhire  and  Chefhire.  They Jiave'  feverai  varieties 
of  it,  valuable  in  proportion  to  the  calcareous  matter 
which  they  contain,  or  the  nature  of  the  foil  to  which 
they  are  to  be  applied.  To  ftiff  clay-lands  the  blue  or 
reddilh  flate-mari,  or  {hell-marl,  containing  much  calca¬ 
reous  earth  with  fome  fluid,  are  more  beneficial ;  but  to 
light  lands  ftrong  clay-marl  is  more  genial. 

Barren  fluids  and  poor  heaths  have  been  rendered  pro¬ 
ductive  by  marl,  but  at  a  great  expence  ;  indeed  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  fouthern.- 
diftrict  of  Lancafhire  has  been  reclaimed  by  it. 

The  general  cultom  is  to  lay  upon  the  great  Chefhire 
acre  of  eight  yards  to  the  rood,  from  three  to  feven  roods 
of  fixty-four  fquare  yards  each.  From  four  to  five  roods 
may  be  confidered  as  the  average  quantity  ;  but  it  ought 
to  be  in  proportion  to  the  quality  of  the  foil  and  of  thd 
marl.  -A  Chefhire  acre  contains  two  acres  eighteen 
perches  and  a  half  ftatute  meafure.  They  lay  it  upon 
grafs-land  which  is  intended  to  be  broken-up  the  enfu-" 
ing  fpring.  Sometimes  a  coat  of  marl  is  fpread  upon  the 
green-fward,  and  left,  unploughed  many  years  ;  in  this 
cafe  the  grafs  fometimes  receives  confiderable  detriment, 
the  marl  (inking  down  in  a  body  without  incorporating 
with  the  foil ;  though,  when  marl  has  lain  feveral  years  in 
this  ftate,  the  lublequent  crops  of  corn  have  been  enor¬ 
mous. 

Mr.  Macro,  of  Barrow,  in  Suffolk,  is  convinced,  that 
about  feventy  fquare  yards  or  loads  of  marl  is  the  pro- 
pereft  quantity  to  be  laid  on  an  acre,  pole  meafure.  If 
more  be  laid  on,  it  will  be  longer  before  it  incorporates 
with -the  foil,  and  therefore  before  any  benefit  can  be  reT 
ceived  from  it.  The  effefl  however  of  a  larger  quantity 
will  continue  longer. 

In  open  fields  marling  feldom  anfwers  the  expence,  for- 
this  is  only  a  beginning  of  improvement ;  by  going  on 
diredtly  with  a  courfe  of  ploughing,  which  cannot  well 
be  avoided  in  fhiftable  fields,  the  marl  is  often  buried-  and 
loft  before  it  mixes  properly  with  the  foil,  efpecially  if 
turned  in  too  deep  the  firft-  earth,  of  which  great  care 
fhould  be  taken.  Marling  therefore,  can  only  or  clfiefiy 
anfwer  on  inclofed  land,  that  can  be  managed  as  thgi-oc- 
cupier  pleafes.  In  that  cafe,  it  fhould  be  laid  dowfe  with 
clover,  ray-grafs,  and  trefoil,  the  fpring  .twelvemonth  be¬ 
fore  laying  on  the  marl,  and  remain  at  lead  fix  months 
after,  that  it  may  have  time  to  fink'  into  the  flag  before 
it  is  ploughed  up,  and  then  there  will  be  little  danger  of  ■ 
lofing  it,  as  it  will  be  in  fome  meafure  incorporated  with 
the  foil.  No  pains  fhould  be  fpared  to  break  all  the 
lumps,  and  to  get  it  fine  by  repeated  harrowings  and  roll¬ 
ings,  and  to  have  the  Hones  picked  and  carried  away, 
that  the  grafs  may  get  through,  for  flock  to  be  grazing 
upOu  it,  which  is  the  great  and  fimlhing  improvement. 

7  F  Let 
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Let  us  not-  fuppofe  either  that  marl  is  of  modern  appli¬ 
cation  in  agriculture,  or  that  no  one  before  our  times 
could  make  an  experiment.  That  good  old  practical 
writer  Walter  Blith  calls  it  a  gallant  manure  ;  he  obferves 
that  flipperinefs  or  greafmefs  is  no  infallible  fign  ot  its 
goodnefs,  but  that  the  truelt  lign  is  its  incompoundne/s ; 
“  and  if  it  (lack  immediately  after  a  fliower,  and  fhortly 
after  turn  to  duft  after  it  is  dry  again,  and  doth  not  con¬ 
geal  and  conglutinate  like  to  tough  clay,  but  dilfolve, 
fear  not  the  operation,  adventure  the  experimenting  of  it, 
the  fruit  will  be  anfwerable  to  thy  hopes.” 

He  then  relates  an  experiment  of  his  own  upon  a  mi- 
ferably-poor  gravelly  pafture  with  fome  red  marl,  which 
he  found  in  an  old  clay  pool.  On  part  he  laid  the  mud 
from  the  pool,  feme  he  dunged,  fome  he  folded,  the  reft 
he  marled,  except  one  larid  which  he  did  not  manure  at 
all.  He  brought  the  whole  into  good  tillage,  and  fowed 
it  with  wheat  and  rye  mixed.  The  folded  land  produced 
the  beft  crop,  the  next  that  which  was  dunged,  the 
mudded  land  came  in  third,  and  the  marled  land  laft, 
though  the  crop  on  that  was  reafonably  good  ;  but  on 
that  he  laid  nothing,  he  reaped  nothing,  not  fo  much  as 
draw.  The  next  year  he  fowed  barley,  and  upon  his 
marled  land  was  moft  gallant  corn,  fo  was  his  mudded 
land,  the  mucked  land  was  the  worft  by  far  ;  on  the  un¬ 
manured  land  he  fowed  oats,  and  reaped  nothing.  Then 
he  marled  the  lands  that  had  been  mucked,  and  the  land 
which  had  not  foil  laid  upon  it ;  which  brought  forth  as 
gallant  corn  as  England  yielded.  After  three  or  four 
crops,  the  mud  decayed  alfo  ;  he  then  marled  it,  and  had 
the  lame  fruit  as  aforefaid.  The  marled  land  he  feept  in 
tillage  nine  years,  without  any  addition  of  compoft  or 
foil,  and  had  as  goodly  corn  as  ever  grew ;  and  ever  fmee, 
with  fome  {'mail  addition  of  fold  or  manure,  that  has  out- 
ftripped  all  the  reft. 

Crag  is  a  fort  of  (hell-marl,  being  chiefly  (hells  whole 
or  in  a  decaying  date  mixed  with  calcareous  earth,  which 
probably  "is  nothing  but  the  (hells  perfectly  decayed. 
The  benefit  of  it,*in  Suffolk,  for  turnips,  on  a  poor  fand, 
has  been  found  equal  to  that  of  dung  ;  yet  the  greateft 
effe<5l  was  on  a  moory  bottom.  The  Saodlings,  a  tract  of 
ground  in  that  county  near  Woodbridge,  leems  to  be 
upon  a  foundation  of  this  red  (hell-marl,  or  crag.  There 
are  very  large  deep  pits  on  every  farm  in  this  diftrict, 
whence  immenfe  quantities  were  dug  for  its  improvement, 
when  firft  broken-up  from  its  wafte  ftate  of  heaths  at  4d. 
an  acre,  to  fields  covered  with  fine  crops  of  turnips,  car¬ 
rots,  and  corn,  at  5s.  10s.  and  15s.  an  acre.  The  ufe  of 
crag  is  however  dropped  here,  except  for  taking  in  walk- 
land,  as  they  call  it,  or  (heep-walks.  On  old  improved 
lands  they  never  lay  it  on  alone,  but  mix  it  with  dung, 
earth,  or  oufe ;  thinking  that  it  makes  light  lands  blow 
more. 

Mr.  Young,  in  his  Eaftern  Tour,  fays,  that  crag  is 
dry,  and  not  in  the  leaft  foapy  that  it  does  not  effer- 
vefee  in  acids,  and  does  not  fali  in  water;  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  this,  ail  the  effects  and  even  more,  produced  in 
Norfolk  by  ftxty,  eighty,  and  a  hundred,  loads  of  marl, 
are  gained  in  Suffolk  by  ten  or  twelve  of  this  ;  and  that 
it  lafts  even  longer,  which  they  have  difeovered  from  an 
idea,  probably  a  falfe  one,  that  land  once  cragged  will 
not  bear  a  repetition  of  it,  except  in  a  compoft  with 
dung ;  and  accordingly  they  have  many  fields,  in  which 
it  has  lafted,  with  fuch  additions,  fifty,  (ixty,  and  even 
one  hundred,  years.  The  nature  of  the  poor  funds  in 
that  country  is  quite  changed  with  it,  and  they  gain  an 
adhefion  which. they  retain  for  ever.  It  is  alfo  a  great 
fertilizer,  as  appears  from  the  great  and  1'udden  increafe 
in  the  crops  after  it. 

Sand  can  fcarcely  be  confidered  as  a  manure;  it  is  how¬ 
ever  beneficial  upon  all  clays,  and  other  tenacious  (tiff 
land,  by  feparating  their  parts,  and  deltroying  their  cohe- 
jive  quality  ;  by  which  means  the  fun,  air,  and  froft,  pe¬ 
netrate  them  the  better.  Sand  is  likewife  of  great  ufe 
upon  rough  coarfe  meadows  ;  nothing  fines  the  furface 
more,  or  produces  a  thicker  fvvard  of  Dutch  clover.  The 
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beft  fand  is' that  winch  is  walhed  out  of  highways,  or 
from  hills  by  the  rains,  or  that  which  lies  in  rivers. 

Mr.  Bligh  advifes,  for  the_  increafing  of  foil  in  winter, 
•where  (beep  cannot  be  folded,  to  have  a  fneep-houfe  to 
feed  them  in,  into  which  he  would  have  brought  twice 
a-week  feveral  loads  of  fand  out  of  the  highways,  ftreets, 
or. fund-pits,  which  by  the  fatnefs  of  the  (lieep’s-dung  and 
urine  will  make  an  excellent  manure  for  cold  clay  lands. 

Sea-fand  and  /hells  are  in  feveral  parts  of  England  uled 
to  great  advantage,  efpecially  in  Devonfhire,  where  they 
are  at  the  expence  of  fetching  the  fand  and  (hells  on 
,  hor.fes’  backs  twelve  or  fourteen  miles.  The  land  on 
which  they  lay  this  manure,  is  a  ftrong  loam  inclining  to 
clay. 

Coral,  and  fuch  kinds  of  ftony  plants  as  grow  on 
the  rocks,  are  very  beneficial  to  land  ;  but,  as  thefe  bo¬ 
dies  are  hard,  the  improvement  is  not  the  firft  or  l'econd 
year  after  they  are  laid  on  the  ground,  becaufe  they  re¬ 
quire  time  to  pulverife  them  before  they  can  mix  with 
the  earth  to  impregnate  it.  Therefore  drefiings  of  this 
kind  are  feldom  ufed  by  tenants,  who  want  to  reap  the 
fruit  of  their  labour  as  foon  as  poftible.  But  thefe  ma¬ 
nures  are  much  better  for  cold  ftrong  land  than  for  that 
which  is  light  and  fandy.  In  fome  countries,  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  fea,  have  been  difeovered  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  fofiil-lhells,  which  have  been  dug  out  of  the 
earth,  and  ufed  as  manure,  which  have  improved  the 
ground  a  little,  efpecially  ftrong  land. 

Where  the  land  lies  near  the  fea,  fo  that  either  fand* 
(hells,  corals,  wrecks,  or  fea- weeds,  can  be  obtained  at  an. 
eafy  expence,  they  are  by  far  the  beft  kinds  of  manure, 
becaufe  they  enrich  the  land  for  feveral  years ;  for,  as 
their  fal.ts  are  dofely  locked  up,  they  are  communicated 
by  degrees  to  the  land,  as  the  heat  and  cold  caufes  the 
bodies  to  pulverife,  and  fall  into  fmali  parts ;  (o  that, 
where  fand  and  ffmaller  kinds  of  fea-weeds  are  ufed,  if 
they. are  laid  on  land  in  proper  quantities  it  will  enrich  it 
for  fix  or  (even  years  ;  but  (hells,  corals,  and  other  hard 
bodies,  will  continue  many  years  longer. 

Mortimer  mentions  three  l'orts  of  fea-fand  ufed  in  the 
weft  of  England  for  manure.  That  about  Plymouth  and 
the  fouthern  coafts  is  blue  or  grey  like  alhes.  Weft- 
ward,  near  the  Land’s  End,  it  is  very  white,  and  in  Scilly 
gliftering.  On  the  North  Sea,  from  about  Padltow,  and 
eaftward  to  Lundy,  it  is  of  a  brown,  reddilh,  yellow- 
i(h,  colour.  In  Falmouth,  near  St.  Mayve’s,  there  is  a 
fand,  or  rather  coral,  that  lies  under  the  oufe  ;  the  red 
is  reckoned  the  beft,  the  blue  next,  and  the  white  worft. 
All  thefe  fands  are  compofed  chiefly  of  (hells.  When 
they  lie  near,  they  put  on  ahout  lixteen  tons  upon  an 
acre;  and  left.,  as  low  as  one  ton,  as  the  diftance  is  greater. 
They  fpread  it  as  foon  as  it  is  got  home;  commonly  take 
four  crops  of  corn  from  it ;  and  then  lay  the  land  down 
for  pafture  for  fix  or  feven  years  before  they  plough  it  up 
again. 

Sheli-fand  is  very  common  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Scotland. 
All  along  the  coaft  of  Fife,  efpcially  about  St.  Andrew's. 
On  the  north  coaft  of  Aberdeenihire.  In  Banfflhire, 
and  all  along  the  coaft  of  Sutherland  and  Caithnefs,  the 
fands  upon  the  (hore  confift  almoft  entirely  of  fnells. 
Cockle-lhells  are  laid  on  (tiff  clays  in  the  Ille  of  Shepey, 

-  thirty  cart-loads  to  the  acre. 

Ail  (hells  are  principally  calcareous  earth,  and  when 
burnt  afford  the  beft  of  lime.  In  a  recent  ftate  they  are 
of  little  value  as  a  manure,  unlefs  they  are  broken  very 
fmali ;  but  in  a  decayed  ftate  they  refembie  (hell-marl. 
Upon  deep  loams  and  (trang  clays  their  operation  is  fimi- 
lar  to  chalk  or  marl ;  but  upon  light  gravels  or  lands,  lit¬ 
tle  benefit  is  to  be  expected  from  them,  unlefs  they  are 
previoully  made  into  a  compoft  with-dung,  clay,  or  loam. 
When  fuch  lands  are  in  graft.,  top-dreffings  of  fuch  a 
compoft  will  produce  great  effefts  5  and,,  if  jijdicioufiy 
treated  afterwards  with  drefling  of  any  of  the  different 
earths,  their  value  will  be  much  improved  ;  and  the  thin¬ 
ner  the  foil,  the  greater  will  be  the  profit  arifing  from, 
this  management.  On  clay  paftures,  (hells  in  their  fim- 
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pie  (late  will  correft  acidity,  deftroy  ru/fies,  and  render 
the  foil  lefs  retentive  of  raoilture.  When  (hells  are  burnt, 
they  are  in  the  Hate  of.lime,  and  muft  l?e  ufed  as  fuch. 

Sea-fand  is  an  excellent  manure  on  a  fummer-fallow 
for  wheat ;  but,  being  repeated  two  or  three  times,  lofes 
much  of  its  good  eftefls,  without  a  chapge  of  tillage. 
Straw  being  fcarce  at  Yarmouth,  they  litter  their  (tables 
with  fea-fand  ;  as  the  bed  becomes  foiled  or  wet,  frelh 
fand  is  fcattered  on,  until  the  whole  is  in  a  manner  fatu- 
rated  with  dung  and  urine  ;  the  (tall  is  then  cleared,  and 
a  frefh  bed  of  fand  laid  in.  Thus  muck  of  a  quality  An¬ 
gularly  excellent  is  produced. 

Sea-fand  is  much  ufed  by  florifts  in  Holland,  where 
they  draw  their  parterres  into  ridges  before  winter,  and 
fpread  it  on  the  tops  of  them. 

Clay.  As  farids  are  an  improvement  to  clays,  fo,  on  the 
contrary,  clays  are  an  improvement  to  gravelly  and  fandy 
lands,  by  making  them  more  (olid  and  tenacious.  Mr. 
Legrand,  of  Guilton-houfe,  near  Sandwich,  has  ufed  clay 
with  aftoni(hing  fuccefs  upon  a  foil  almoft  entirely  fand  ; 
but,  it  is  not  a  lingle  or  (light  dre(hng  that  will  do  any 
good  9  one  hundred  and  fixty  loads  an  acre  make  a  won¬ 
derful  improvement. 

It  muft  be  remembered  that  marl  and  clay  are  often 
confounded,  and  that  marling  is  frequently  called  clay¬ 
ing.  The  extent  to  which  claying  has  been  carried  in 
the  fand-diftrifts  of  Suffolk  is  very  confiderable.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  cultivator  near  Bury,  though  not  on  a  very  large 
farm,  has  carried  140,000  loads.  But,  when  this  clay  is 
not  of  a  good  fort,  that  is,  when  it  has  very  little  clay  in 
it,  but  is  rather  an  imperfeft  hard  chalk,  there  are  great 
doubts  how  far  it  anfwers,  and  in  many  cafes  it  has  been 
certainly  fpread  to  little  or  no  profit.  The  ufual  quantity 
is  from  fixty  to  eighty,  and  fometimes  a  hundred,  loads,  of 
thirty-two  bufiiels,  to  an  acre.  The  duration,  and  in¬ 
deed  the  whole  effeft,  depends  much  on  the  courfe  of 
crops.  If  the  plough  be  too  freely  ufed,  and  corn  (own 
too  often,  it  anfwers  badly,  and  the  effect  is  foon  loft  ; 
but  with  good  management  it  lafts  twenty  years.  In 
many  cafes,  a  courfe  of  fallow  and  rye  or  light  oats  is 
converted  to  fine  barley,  clover,  and  wheat,  and  the  pro¬ 
duce  multiplied  twenty  fold  ;  but  the  cafes  in  which  the 
return  has  been  inadequate  are  not  a  few  ;  and  on  foils 
that  will  yield  faintfoin,  it  is  more  profitable  to  cultivate 
that,  than  clay  the  land  for  corn. 

In  (tiff  deep  clays,  where  manure  is  not  to  be  had  in 
fufficient  quantities,  and  fuel  is  cheap,  it  may  be  no  bad 
procefs  to  burn  fome  of  the  clay,  which  will  not  only 
break  the  cohefion  of  the  foil  and  make  it  more  eafily 
cultivated,  but  will  alfo  render  it  lefs  retentive  of  moif- 
ture,  and  thus  more  friendly  to  vegetation.  Upon  thin 
foils,  it  is  evident,  any  attempt  at  burning  would  be 
highly  improper.  Mr.  Belcher  found  a  furprifing  effefit 
in°haif- baking  earth,  which  renders  dead  barren  earth 
immediately  productive.  It  muft  be  only  half-baked;  for 
if  fully  baked,  it  in  a  great  degree  reverts  to  its  priftine 
fterility.  He  does  not  mention  whether  it  was  clay  or 
vegetable  earth  that  he  baked  ;  the  nature  of  the  latter  we 
know  from  paring  and  burning,  but  we  have  not  had  ex¬ 
periments  enough  to  afcertain  the  effefts  of  burning  clay. 

Gypfum,  or  plajlcr  of  Paris,  is  calcareous  earth  united 
with  the  vitriolic  acid.  It  does  not  effervefce  with  acids, 
and  is  not.  without  difficulty  foluble  in  any.  When 
heated  a  little  below  ignition,  it  undergoes  a  motion 
fimilar  to  that  of  ebullition,  from  the  dilfipation  of  its 
aqueous  parts,  and  falls  into  powder.  If  taken  up  when 
this  motion  ceafes,  and  fprinkled  over  with  water,  it  foon 
concretes,  and  hardens  by  reafon  of  its  fudden  cryftalli- 
zation.  It  is  entirely  foluble  in  a  large  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter,  and  may  be  compofed  by  faturating  the  vitriolic  acid 
with  calcareous  earth.  What  we  commonly  call  hardnefs 
jn  water,  is  owing  to  gypfeous  felenites  diflolved  in  it. 

Gypfum  has  lately  been  extolled  in  feveral  foreign 
publications,  as  a  manure  of  the  higheft  value  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  particularly  in  America,  where,  according  to 
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Mr.  Chancellor  Livingfton,  of  New  York,  it  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  new  era  in  agriculture.  This  gentleman,  after 
having  continued  his  experiments  three  years,  concludes, 
1.  That  gypfum  in  fmail  quantities  has  no  vifible  eftefl 
on  wheat  or  rye.  a.  That  it  is  uniformly  beneficial  to 
Indian  corn,  unlefs  in  very  rich  or  wet  foils.  3.  That  it 
is  beneficial  to  flax,  on  dry  poor  fandy  land.  4.  That  it 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  ‘growth  of  clover  on  all.  dry 
foils,  or  even  on  wet  foils  in  a  dry  feafon.  5.  That  iime- 
(tone  pulverized  lias  fimilar  effefts  with  gypfum.  6. 
That  the  effects  of  gypfum  as  a  manure  are  hardly  per¬ 
ceptible  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fea. 

In  the  experiments  of  George  Logan,  efq.  it  appears 
that  gypfum  was  u fifth  1  even  to  crops  of  wheat  and  rye. 
Tips  gentleman  remarks,  1.  That  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  American  gypfum  and  that  which  he  had 
from  Europe.  2.  That  it  afts  as  an  immediate  manure 
to  grafis,  and  afterwards  in  an  equal  degree  to  grain.  3. 
That  one  drefiing  will  continue  in  force  feveral  fucceed- 
ing  crops. 

He  adds,  that  its  not  producing  any  remarkably  bene¬ 
ficial  effects,  when  ufed  as  a  top-dreifing  to  grain,  may 
arife  from  two  caufes;:  firlt,  from  the  fmail  quantity  made 
ufe  of,  which  is  loft  in  the  rough  ground  ;  and,  fecondly, 
from  the  (hort  time  of  its  application.  That  it  has  been 
found  of  advantage  to  Indian  corn  ;  but  that  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  apply  it  immediately  to  the  corn  as  it  appears 
above  ground,  and  that  in  a  confiderable  quantity.  That 
early  in  April  is  preferable  to  any  other  feafon  for  apply¬ 
ing  it  to  paiture.;  for,  the  grafs  being  juft  (hooting  at 
this  feafon,  the  fmail  particles  of  the  gypfum  are  retained 
about  the  roots,  and  prevented  from  wafhing  away.  On 
((iff  clay  foils  it  will  produce  an  increafe  of  vegetation, 
but  not  lufScient  to  pay  the  expence  of  the  manure. 

In  general  it  is  faid  to  have  had  great  effects  on  what 
they  call  their  worn-out  lands  in  America.  After  hav¬ 
ing  broken  the  plafter  into  (mail  pieces  by  a  hammer  or 
(hmping-mill,  they  reduce  it  to  powder  in  a  common 
grid-mill,  and  in  this  (fate  fpread  it  upon  the  ground  in 
a  calm  day.  In  mifty  weather  it  will  fpread  to  moll  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  moft  approved  quantity  for  grafs  is  fix 
lndhels  to  the  acre.  It  has  been  ufed  in  the  ftate  of  Penn- 
fylvania  ever  iince  the  year  1778,  if  not  fooner,  and  lafts> 
from  feven  to  ten  years,  but  its  continuance  very  much 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  foil  fo  which  it  is  applied. 
By  a  letter  to  Capel  Lofft,  efq.  it  appears  that  gypfuin 
was  come  into  general  ufe  as  a  manure  in  Pennfylvania,  in 
the  year  1789  ;  and  that  the  grounds  within  ten  miles  of 
New  York,  which  were  deemed  old  worn-out  fields,  have 
by  the  ufe  of  this  manure  heen  fo  recovered  as  to  fupport 
fifty  head  of  cattle,  where  in  its  former  ftate  one  could 
not  live. 

It  is  faid  to  have  been  difeovered  as  a  manure  in  Eu¬ 
rope  by  Mr.  Meyer,  a  clergyman  of  uncommon  merit,  in 
Franconia,  in  the  year  1768.  It  has  been  applied  with 
fignal  fuccefs  in  Germany,  Swifierland,  France,  See.  and, 
if  it  has  not  met  wi^h  the  fame  fuccefs  in  England,  it 
mull  probably  be,  becaufe  the  calcareous  principle  pre¬ 
vails  here  fo  generally.  Sir  Richard  Sutton  and  others, 
who  have  tried  gypfum  here,  have  not  been  able  to  trace 
any  effects  from  it.  Mr.  Pro<5lor  Anderdon,,  of  Henlade, 
Somerfetfhire,  concludes  from  fome  experiments,  that  on 
many  plants,  or  in  many  foils,  gypfum-powder  will  have 
no  effect  ;  but  that  it  has  fome  effefl  on  old  clover  in  a 
loamy  foil;  and  that  a  greater  effefl  may  reafonably  be 
expefted  from  it,  when  applied  to  younger  plants  of  the 
fame  fort  or  nature.  This  agrees  with  the  American  ac¬ 
counts,  clover  there  being  the  crop  more  benefited  by 
gypfum  than  any  other.  Calcareous  earth  indeed  is  ge¬ 
nerally  acknowledged  to  be  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
clover;  but  the  addition  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  a,  fufpe&qd 
poifon  in  agriculture,  would  naturally  have  induced  the 
agricultural  chemift  to  have  rejefted  gypfum  as  a  manure. 

According  to  Kirwan,  the  rationale  of  its  effects  may 
be  deduced  from  its  extraordinary  feptic  power,  for  it  is 

found 
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found  to  accelerate  putrefa&ion  in  a  higher  degree  than 
any  other  fubftance.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Woodflock,  near 
Sittinghourrie,  in  Kent,  affirms  (in  the  year  1735),  that 
from  the  trials  he  has  made  of  it  for  three  years  paft  on 
chalky  and  dry  calcareous  foils,  laid  down  with  faintfoin 
or  clover,  the  effects  have  been  aftonifning,  and  entirely 
correfpond  with  the  American  accounts.  He  applied  fix 
bufhels  to  an  acre:  the  Americans  feem  to  have  been 
ti fin g  fmaller  quantities,  even  lo  low  as  one  bulhel  to  an 
acre. 

In  the  few  inftances  where  gypfum  has  hitherto  been 
u fed.  in  England,'  it  is  faid  to  have  produced  aft'onifbing 
effefts  in  fiorne,  in  others  no  vifible  advantage  has  been 
derived  from  it,  and  in  feveral  it  items  to  have  done  mil- 
chief.  .Upon  lands  where  no  ftimulating  fubftance  has 
been  ’app'lied,'  and  which  contain  little  or  no  calcareous 
earth,  gypfum  will  be  a  .good  manure  ;  accordingly  in 
America,  where  the  foil  in  moft  places  ■  is  compofed’ al-; 
moil  entirely  of  vegetable-earth,  From  decayed  herbs, 

•  leaves,  and  branches,  and  where  fcar'cely  a  particle. of. 
calcareous  earth  is  to  be  met  with,  gyplum  will’ produce 
good  effects'  ;  but  upon  lands  which  have' been  long  in  a 
Hate  of  cultivation,  which  have  been  frequently  manured 
with  fubftances  containing  much  alkaline  matter,  its  ef- 
fe6Is  will  not  be  perceptible  ;  and,  where  acid  prevails,  its 
bad  effeffs  will  be  vifible  at  once.  Gypfum  therefore  is 
a  manure  that  can  feldom  be  ufed  with  advantage  in  this 
country  upon  arabfe  lands  ;  there  being  few  fituations  in 
which  the  foil  does  not  either  contain  calcareous  matter 
in  itfelf,  or  has  received  it  as  a  manure.  Yet  in -di drifts, 
where  gypfum  can  be  conveniently  procured,  and  in  which 
limeftone  is  wanting,  it  is  probable  that  it  may  be  found 
a  valuable  acquifition  to  the  hufbandry  of  fuch  diftri&s ; 
and  it  certainly  appears  to  us  unaccountable  that  more 
progrefs  has  not  been  made  in  England  toward  afcer- 
'taining  its  real  value. 

Saline  Substances. — Subftances  that  contain  much 
faline  matter  in  combination  with  their  earthy  and  other. 
Ingredients',  are  found  in  many  inftances,  when  properly 
employed  as  manures,  to  contribute  greatly  to  the  lup- 
port  of  vegetation.  The-  materials  principally  made  ufe 
of  in  this  way  are  the  refufe  of  different  manufactures, 
fuch  as  bleaching  and  foap-boiling,  where  they  can  be 
procured  in'  fuffioient  quantities,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  large 
towns,  and  where  fuch  manufactories  are  carried  on  in  an 
extenlive  inannner;  the- allies1  remaining  after  the  com- 
buftion  or  burning  of  various  green  vegetable  matters. 
Wood,  pit-coal,  peat,  &c.  and,  laftiy,  fait  itfelf. 

It  is  molt  probably  to  the  different  alkaline  principles 
contained  in  thefe  ‘fubftances,  from  the  great  facility  and 
power  which  they  poflefs  of  acting  upon  and  diffolving 
the  parts' of  animal  and  vegetable  matters,  efpecially  fuch 
of  the  latter  kind  as  have  been, rendered  infoluble  by  the 
abforption  of  the  oxygen,  or  pure  air,  of  the  atmofphere, 
from  long  or  frequent  expolure  to  it,  and  by  this  means 
forming  new  faline  compounds  which'  are  foluble,  that 
their  beneficial  effefts  as  manures  are  chiefly  to  be  afcribed. 
But  th'efe  fubftances,  befides  their  forming  in’ the  foils, 
or  the  earthy  materials  with  which  they  are  mixed,  fuch 
compounds  as  are  beneficial  in  promoting  the  growth  of 
vegetables,  may  be  uleful  in  many  cafes  when  properly 
applied,  and  ufed  in  fuffici'ent  quantity,  in  correcting  aci¬ 
dity,  in  altering  the  State  or  condition  of  the  lands,  as  by 
the  taking  away  of  m6iit.u re  from  the  lurface  where  it 
prevails  in  an  over-proportion  in  meadows  and  paftures, 
afid  thereby  fuppoi’ts  crop's  of  coarfe  vegetables,  and  by 
•rendel'inii-'th'e  texture  of  fuch  grounds  as  are  under  the 
plough  more  open  and  friable,  confequently  more  fuitable 
for  the  reception  of  the  roots  of  cbrn-crops. 

A  confiderable  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  what  is  ufed 
in  manufactures,  glafs  excepted,  will  be  uleful  as  a  ma¬ 
nure,  after  the  purpofe  of  the  manufacture  is  ferved  ; 
particularly  in  bleachihg  ;  the  alkali  of  which  will  be 
found  improved,  in  conlequence  of  the  mucilage  or  oil 
which  it  has  imbibed  from  the  doth. 
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Bleacher's  ajhes  of  refufe,  con  fill  principally  of  the  hard 
undiffolved  parts  of  pot-afli,  kelp,  weed-alh,  and  barilla. 
Alone  they  are  too  ftimulating, /and  ought  never  to.  be 
ufed  but  with  earth  offearth  and  dung  ;  they. a’nfw.er  well 
with  blood,  garbage,  and  putrid  animal  fubftances.  They 
are  generally  laid,  upon  fallows  for  wheat.  The  greateft 
advantage  derived  ffojn  them  is  upon  clay  or  deep  loams; 
Upon  rulhy-grounds,  or  coarfe  wet  meadows,  they  will  be  ' 
found  particularly  uleful. 

Soap-afils  are  in  forrie’ meafure  the  fame  as  the,  refufe  of 
bleach-ffields.  They  principally  confift  of  lime.,  which  is 
ufed  by  foap-makers'  to 'deprive  the  alkaline  fairs  of  their 
fixed  air,;  the  addition  .of  lime  to  foap-alhes.  is  therefore, 
unneceffarv.  They  are  generally  made  into  comports 
with  earth  and  w.ell-fermented  dung,  in  the  proportion  of 
two  loads  of  dung  to  one  of  earth;  the  allies  are  then 
added,  in'  the  quantity  of  one  load  to  ten  of  this  mixture, 
turning' and  incorporating'  the  Whole  completely.  The. 
quantity  necelfary  for  ftrong  ctays  or  deep  loams  is  ten 
cart-loads  to  an  acre.  If  the  dung  has  been  well  fer¬ 
mented,  perhaps  the  moft.  profitable  way  of  iifirig  this' 
compoft  will  be  as  a  top-drefliiig.  harrowed  in  with  the 
grain';  taking  care  however  that  the  cauftic  quality  of  the 
allies  is  properly  blunted  by  a  fuffioient  mixture  of  dung 
and  earth.  Thefe  aihes,  when  heat  1  mall,  may  be  made 
into  a  rich  compoft  with  oil  and. earth,  and  ufed  as  a  top-' 
drefling  for  young  crops.  They  will  deltroy  ftugs  and 
vermin  of  every  defcription  ;  and  are  therefore  highly  va-' 
luable  on  lands  where  the  early  wheat  is  injured  by  the 
worm.  Laid  upon  grafs-lands  in  the.  end  of  autumn, 
this  manure  produces  a  deep  verdure  during  the  winter, 
and  an  early  vigorous  vegetation  in  the  fpring;  it  i*  there¬ 
fore  particularly  calculated  for  cold  wet  paftures. 

Soap-boilers'  wafte,  or  afilep ,  is  much  commended  as  a. 
manure,  both  for  corn  and  grafs,  by  lir  Hugh  Plat.  It 
contains  fifty-feven  in  the  hundred  of  mild  calx,  eleven 
of  magnefla,  fix  of  argil,  and  twenty-one  of  fiiex.  The 
effect  on  cold  fward  is  faid  to  be  very  great.  Mortimer  . 
lays,  he  was  told  of  one  by  Ware,  who  had  a  piece  of 
land  run  over  with  broom  and  furze,  which  he  'manured 
with  foap-alhes,  anchfowed  fix  years  together  with  wheat, 
and  had  incredible  crops.  An  Ell’ex  farmer,  in  the  Bath 
papers,  informs  us,  that  in  April  he  top-dreffed  half  a 
field  of  clover  with  fixty  bufhels  to  the  acre  of  this  ma¬ 
nure,  and  that  this  half  produced  near  double  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  hay  that  the  other  did.  He  alfo  ufed  it  with  great 
fuccefs  on  cold  wet  fpongy  meadow-land.  It  apparently, 
dried  it,  and  made  it  produce  much  greater  crops  of" 
grafs. 

Soap-ley  confifts  of  alkaline  falts  and  .oil,  and  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  folution  of  foap  in  water.  The  quantity  of 
this  that  is  daily  wafted  is  immenfe,  and  forms  a  contrail 
to  the  ftrift  economy  of  the  Chinefe,  where  even  the 
foap-fuds  of  the  barbers  are  faid  to  be  carefully  preferved. 
It  mould  all  go  to  enrich  the  compoft  dung-hill. 

The  afies,  or  earthy  faline  matters,  which  remain  after 
the  combuftion  of  different  frelh  vegetable  products,  are 
all  of  them  beneficial  when  judicioufly  employed  as  ma¬ 
nures;  but,  as  this  means  of  producing  manure  is  much 
too  wafteful  and  uneconomical  a  practice  to  be  adopted, 
except  in  particular  inftances,  as  where  wood  and  other 
vegetable  produftions  are  very  abundant,  and  ufed  com¬ 
monly  as'  fuel,  or  where  they  cannot  be  readily  cleared 
away  by  other  more  advantageous  methods,  as  ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  parts,  and  in  feme  cafes  confich.rably  more,  of  fuch 
materials  are  diffipated  and  loll  during  the  procefs,  they 
can  but  feldom  be  made  ufe  of  in  the  way  of  dreflings  for 
land.  Where  they  can  be  procured  in  fufficient  quanti¬ 
ties  for  thefe  purpofes,  they  may,  probably,  be  employed 
to  the  greateft  advantage  by  being  mixed  \yith  a  good 
portion  of  rich  vegetable  mould,  of  peat-earth,  and  a 
cfuantity  of  well-fermented  dung;  as,  in  fuch  a  compound 
ItatejSthey  are  capable  of  being  applied,  more  extenfively, 
and  at  the  fame  time  in  the  moft  favourable  condition  for 
the  fupport  of  vegetation.  When  made  ufe.  of  on  the 
1  -  heavy 
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heavy  foils,  the  quantity  of  allies  in  the  compoft  Ihould  be 
much  greater  than  on  thofe.  of  the  lighter  kinds  ;  they  are, 
in  general,  the  molt  effectual  when  applied  as  a  top-dreffing 
to  graft-lands,  especially  fuch  as  rare  commonly  termed 
foui-,  or  have  much  tendency  to  the  production  of  mofs. 
-  Pot-a/Ji,  or  fixed  vegetable  alkali.  From  experiments 
that  have  been  made  it  appears,  that  aoolb.  of  pot-alh  are 
fufficient  for  an  acre  of  ftrong  land  ;  for  lighter  foils 
much  left  is  required,  if  laid  on  by  itfelf;  on  thefe  how¬ 
ever  a  compoft  of  this  and  oil,  incorporated  with  mould, 
will  be  the  beft  way  of  employing  it.  Upon  ftrong  clays 
and  deep  loams  however,  it  ought  always  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  by  itfelf.  When  the  expence  of  carriage  is  cordi- 
dered,  pot-aih  will  often  be  found  a  cheaper  manure  than 
lime.  In  one  refpeft  it  is  fuperior,  for  the  union  of  pot- 
alh  with  all  the  different  acids  forms  a  neutral,  which  is 
i;i  fome  degree  ufefui  in  vegetation;  whereas,  when  lime 
meets  with  the  vitriolic  acid,  it  is  almoft  entirely  loft. 

Kelp  is  a  mixture  of.  foffil  alkali  or  foda,  and  fea-falt, 
belides  earth  or  Hones:  All  marine  plants  abound  with 
this  alkali.  The  operation  of  kelp  depends  upon  the 
fame  principles  as  lime,  pot-afli,  &c.  Like  them,  it  pro¬ 
duces  the  beft  effects  upon  deep  lpams  or  clays  ;  and  the 
benefit  will  be  ftill  farther  increafed,  if  lime  be  made  ufe 
of  along' with  it.  Kelp  fliould  be  broken  very  fmall  with 
large  hammers,  or  by  palling  it  through  a  mill. 

Fern-ajhes.  No  vegetable  affords  fo  much  pot-alh  as 
fern,  but  it  is  better  to  ufe  it  as  litter  for  manure  than 
to  burn  it  for  the  aflies.  Fern-nfhes  ought  not  to  be 
ufed  by  themfelves,  unlefs  upon  the  heavieft  and  deepelt 
foils,  for  corn-crops,  or  upon  wet  four  meadows  ;  upon 
other  lands  they  Ihould  be  mixed  with  dung  and  earth. 
Fern,  ought  to  be  cut  before  it  decays,  either  for  litter  or 
the  allies  ;  for  all  plants  that  contain  much  fixed  alkali, 
when  withered,  are  liable  to  be  robbed  of  it  by  every 
Ihower  that  falls. 

Peal-aflies  are  principally  employed  as  a  top-dreffmg 
upon  clover  or  clay-lands  ;  and,  when  rain  fills  immedi¬ 
ately, the  crop  is  benefited  by  the  ufe  of  them;  but  upon 
thin  foils,  when  dry  weather  fucceeds,  they  produce  no 
eft’eft,  or  even  do  harm,  efpecially  if  they  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  from  the  richeft  fort  of  peat. 

The  peat  of  fome  moffes  contains  a  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity  of  fixed  alkaline  falts,  whuff  that  of  others  contains 
fcarcely  any.  All  peats  however  agree  in  affording  more 
or. left  alkali  when  burnt,  and  the  value  of  their  afnes  de¬ 
pends  entirely  upon  the  quantity  of  fixed  alkali  which 
they  contain ;  for  the  burning  of  peat,  like  every  other 
vegetable  fubftance,  is  utter  deftruftion  to  its  other  com¬ 
ponent  parts;  the  oil  being  difiipated  in  fnioke,  and  the 
vegetable  earth  rendered  entirely  ufelefs.  The  fixed  al- 
Jcali  contained  in  peat  is  from  a  twenty-fecond  to  a  thirty- 
fecond  part  of  its  weight.  Where  the  peat  is  fo  rich  as 
to  afford  a  twenty-fecond  part,  it  is  an  object  to  burn  it 
for  the  allies  ;  but  left  trouble  and  very  fmall  expence 
will  fubjeft  it  to  the  procefs  of  fermentation,  by  which 
the  oil  and  vegetable  earth  will  be  laved.  This  however 
can  be  done  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  mofs,  the 
carriage  of  the  peat  in  fubftance  to  any  confiderable  dif- 
tance  being  too  heavy  an  expence. 

Eight  or  ten  buftiels  of  rich  peat-allies  are  fufficient  to 
drels  an  acre.  They  Ihould  be  laid  on  in  the  fpring,  be¬ 
fore  the  plants  have  attained  any  great  fize,  in  wet  or  at 
leaft  cloudy  weather.  Or  they  may  be  Town  and  har¬ 
rowed  in  with  the  grain  ;  in  which  cafe  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  will  be  requifite  than  when  they  are  ufed  as  a  top- 
dreffmg. 

Allies  burnt  from  fat  black  peat,  fuch  as  is  dug  about 
Newbury  in  Berldhire,  and  in  fame  parts  of  the  Iile  of 
Ely,  are  fo  rich,  that  farmers  are  afraid  to  lay  them  on 
barley,  nof  do  they  drefs  their  wheat  with  them  till  late 
in  the  fpring.  If  fown  too  thick,  and  a  dry  fealon 
(Jiould  enfue,  they  are  apt  to  burn  the  tender  fibres  of 
tlie  corn.  They  deftroy  Hugs  on  peafe,  &c.  better  than 
any  thing. 
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Peat-allies  are  an  excellent  improver  of  grafs-lands, 
particularly  of  clover  and  faintfoin ;  the  quantity  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  buftiels,  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  land.  They  are  bought  on  the  fpot  from  2d.  to 
4-d.  a  buffiel,  according  to  their  goodnefs.  This  manure 
has  been  known  in  Berklhire  near  a  century  ;  they  fell 
into  difufe  from  having  been  laid  on  in  quantities  too 
great,  but  are  now  generally  adopted  by  every  farrper 
within  a  reafonable  dil’cance  of  the  Berk  fid  re  peat-moffes, 
Peat-afties  are  delivered  on  the  land  about  Dunftable, 
at  4jd.  the  buffiel,  ftruck  ;  forty  buftiels  is  a  complete 
drelling  for  an  acre,  and  colls  about  16s.  They  greatly 
improve  dry  chalk  foils,  but  do  little  good  on  wet  land 
or  cold  fward,  or  on  hot  fandy  lands. 

Peat-duft,  or  peat  ground  to  powder,  anfwers  equally 
well  witii  che  allies,  in  the  fame  quantity.  It  is  efteemed 
the  beft  manure  for  afparagus,  onion-beds,  and  flowers, 
mixed. will)  dung  ;  and  deitroys  thirties,  if  laid  on  in  fuf¬ 
ficient  quantity,  or  repeated. 

Wood-ajhcs  are  ufefui  as  a  manure,  principally  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  pot-alli  which  they  contain.  The  allies  of 
fir,  pine,  & c.  have  very  little  of  it ;  but  oak,  alh,  and 
molt  of  the  hard  woods,  abound  in  pot-alh.  Except  upon 
the  ftrongeft  and  1110ft  tenacious  foils,  the  rich  kinds  of 
wood-alhes  are  too  Itimulating,  and  are  beft  ufed  in  a 
compoft  with  earth  and  dung,  or  any  animal  fubltances. 
They  effectually  correft  four  foils  ;  confequently,  upon 
poor  meadows  or  rulhy  grounds,  they  produce  effects 
fimilar  to  lime;  and,  if  mixed  with  quicklime,  their  bene¬ 
ficial  effects  will  be  heightened. 

Coal-a/kes  are  well  adapted  to  clays  and  deep  loams,  by 
breaking  the  tenacity,  of  the  foil.  On  light  foils  they 
fiiould  never  be  ufed  but  in  form  of  compoft  with  earth, 
or  earth  and  dung.  Where  much  fea-weed,  or  the  re¬ 
fute  of  multard  manufactures,  can  be  obtained,  an  excel¬ 
lent  top-dreffmg  may  be  made  with  thefe,  the  flielis  of 
the  milliard-feed,  and  lime.  Coal-aflies  colt  in  London 
from  6s.  to  14s.  the  waggon-load.  They  are  diftributed 
on  the  land  about  Dunitable  with  a  fiiovel  from' a  cart  or 
wheelbarrow  ;  but  the  common  way  is  to  fow  them  by 
hand.  From  fifty  to  fixty  buthels  is  a  complete  drelfing 
for  a  llatute-acre.  They  fucceed  well  fown  on  clover  in 
March  or  April,  011  dry  chalk  lands  ;  and  do  much  good 
to  fward,  applied  during  any  part  of  the  winter  or  fpring-. 
They  are  never  ufed,  about  Dunftable,  on  wheat.  In 
very  dry  feafons  they  do  little  good  except  on  cold  fward, 
which  they  always  improve.  They  require  rain  after  be¬ 
ing  fown  to  let  them  to  work. 

Coal-aflies  are  of  great  ufe  in  the  kitchen-garden, 
where  the  natural  foil  is  too  ftrong  and  ftubborn.  Mor¬ 
timer  and  Bradley  both  agree  that  they  are  one  of  the 
belt  and  molt  lafting  manures  for  cold  lands  ;  and  the 
fitteft  to  kill  worms,  See.  Even  fo  early  as  Worlidge’s 
time  they  were  thought  to  form  an  excellent  compoft 
with  horfe-dung ;  and  to  kill  mofs  and  ruihes  in  wet 
grounds. 

Aflies  from  kilns  of  any  forts,  but  particularly  where 
wood,  ftraw,  or  furze,  are  burnt,  are  a  good  manure  for 
molt  kinds  of  foil.  In  fnort  the  athes  of  all  vegetables 
are  an  excellent  manure  ;  fo  that,  where  ground  is  over¬ 
run  with  bullies,  brambles,  heath,  See.  if  thefe  be  grub-' 
bed  up  in  fummer,  and  fpread  abroad  to  dry,  then  gently 
confirmed  to  aflies,  and  thefe  afnes  fpread  on  the  land, 
they  will  greatly  improve  it. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  farmers  fuffer  thirties 
and  other  great  weeds  to  grow  on  headlands  and  in  waffes 
till  they  fill  the  fallows  with  feeds;  when  by  cutting 
them  down  in  full  vigour,  and  either  fermenting  them 
with  dung,  or  burning  them  for  the  aflies,  they  might 
obtain  a  quantity  of  valuable  manure. 

Soot  is  another  fubftance  that  experience  has  Ihown  to 
be  of  confiderable  utility,  where  it  can  be  collected  in 
fufficient  quantities  and  applied  to  land  as  a  manure.  The 
beneficial  confequences  relulting  from  the  ufe  of  this  fub¬ 
ftance  depend,  probably  in  a  great  degree,  on  the  quantity 
7  G  of 
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of  alkaline  faline  matter  which  it  contains ;  which,  by  its 
a&ion  on  the  rich  vegetable  mould  of  the  foil  or. earth 
with  which  it  is  mixed,  may  render  it  more  capable  of 
fupplying  the  nutrition  of  plants  ;  and  it  may  bring  the 
thick  oleaginous  matter  of  the  foot  into  fuch  a  ftate  as  to 
be  capable  of  folution  or  diffufion  in  water,  and  thereby 
in  a  condition  to  be  taken  up  by  the  abforbent  roots  of 
vegetables.  The  earthy  matter  of  this  fubftance,  as  well 
as  that  of  different  kinds  of  afhes,  may  probably  be  ren¬ 
dered  more  fuitable  for  the  purpofe  of  promoting  vegeta¬ 
tion,  bv  their  having  been  expofed  to  the  aftion  of  fire, 
an  is  well  known  to  be  the  cafe  with  clay.  The  great  ftate 
of  tenuity  or  finriiefs  in  which  foot  is  found/ may  likewife 
be  ferviceable,  as  by  that  means  it  becomes  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  more  regularly  and  more  extenfively  mixed  with  the 
foils  on  which  it  is  applied,  indeed  the  good  effeCts  of 
mo  ft  fubftances  employed  as  top-dreffings  depend,  in  fome 
meafure,  upon  this  cireumftance.  Soot,  as  it  contains  al¬ 
kaline  i'alt  in  a  confiderable  proportion,  might  probably 
be  ufed  with  greater  advantage  by  being  well  mixed  or 
blended  with  rich  mould,  or  peat-earth,  and  by  fuch  a  me¬ 
thod  the  quantity  of  manure  would  be  greatly  increafed. 
This  fliould  not  however  be  attempted  where  the  de- 
ftrubtion  of  infeCts  forms  any  part  of  the  defign  of  the 
farmer. 

Soot,  fays  Mortimer,  is  very. good  both  for’ corn  and 
grafts,  efpecially  -on  cold  clays,  or  lands  much  over¬ 
run  with  mofs ;  but  fea-coal  foot  is  the  beft  by  much; 
forty  buftiels  are  commonly  allowed  to  an  acre,  but  fome 
lands  require  more.  A  hundred  buftiels  have  produced 
an  extraordinary  crop  ;  but  it  was  a  dry  feafon  ;  if  much 
rain  had  followed,  being  laid  on  lb  thick,  it  might  proba¬ 
bly  havedifiolved  the  roots  and  ftalks  of  the  plants  entirely. 
If  the  weather  prove  dry,  a  fmall  quantity  has  little  ef¬ 
fect,  being  evaporated  or  difperfed  by  the  fun  and  winds. 

About  JBaldock,  they  bring  foot  from  London,  three 
hundred  buftiels  to  a  waggon-load,  The  price  is  from 
yd.  to  9d»a-bufliel,  very  lhort  meafure,  which  makes  the 
price  from  9d.  to  nd.  the  Winchefter  bulhel,  ltruck.  It 
is  laid  on  a  heap  on  the  lands.  From  this  a  common  feed- 
fcuttle  is  filled,  and  a  man  walking  the  length  of  the  lands 
fows  the  foot  as  they  do  corn.  The  quantity  ufed  on  a 
itlitute-acre  is  from  twenty  to  forty  Winchefter-bufhels. 
In  general,  thirty  buftiels  are  reckoned  a  complete  drelf- 
ing,  when  dung  or  other  manure  has  not  been  ufed  ;  but, 
when  the  land  "has  been  dunged,  half  the  quantity  of  foot 
is  fufficient.  Soot  is  found  to  anfwer  beft  on  wheat  in 
April.  It  likewife  ftucceeds  on  peafe  or  clover  in  the  fame 
month  ;  and  has  a  good  effeft  iown  with  barley  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  April,  and  harrowed  in.  A  flight  drefiing  of 
foot  is  ufed  at  any  time  in  the  fpring,  when  grubs  or  worms 
appear  to  injure  the  young  corn.  Thinly  diftributed  on 
ijewly-fown  turnips,  juft  before  they  come  up,  it  prevents 
the  fly  or  grub  from  injuring  them,  provided  no  rain  falls 
to  wafh  it  into  the  foil ;  but,  if  lown  after  the  plants  come 
r.p,  it  greatly  injures  them,  particularly  if  the  feafon  comes 
dry.  Soot  anfwers  beft  on  light  dry  chalk  foils,  and  in  mo¬ 
derately-wet  feafons;  it  does  little  good  on  ftrong  or  wet 
land,  or  in  very  dry  feafons,  unlefs  Town  earlier  than  ufual. 
The  London  coal-loot  is  generally  mixed  with  cork-daft, 
coal-afnes,  or  fweepings  of  the  ftreets  ;  yet,  even  in  this 
adulterated  ftate,  it  is  found  to  anfwer  much  better  than 
country  foot  from  wood. 

In  Norfolk,  near  towns,  foot  is  ufed  as  a  top-drefting 
for  wheat  in  February  or  March.  If  it  be  fown  early,  and 
the  frolt  catch  it,  the  ftrc.ngth  is  thereby  lowered  ;  if  late, 
and  no  rain  fall  to  wafli  it  in,  it  is  thought  rather  injuri¬ 
ous  than  beneficial.  And  it  is  not,  in  any  cafe,  found  of 
much,  if  any,  fervi.ce,  to  the  fucceeding  crop  of  barley. 
The  quantity  fet  on  is  forty  bulhels  an  acre.  Their  man¬ 
ner  of  fowing  it  is  this  :  A  favourable  opportunity  being 
embraced,  when  the  wind  blows  gently  in  the  direction 
of  the  lands  or  ridges  ;  the  waggon,  which  is  kept  under 
cover  till  wanted,  is  drawn  in  a  furrow  againft  the  wind  ; 
while  a  man,  Handing  on  the  outfidc  of  the  waggon,  fpreads 


the  foot,  with  a  (hovel,  feveral  yards  wide  on  either  fide 
of  him;  the  height  of  his  fituation  at  once  enabling  him 
to  fp read  it  wide  and  even.  As  he  reaches  the  windward 
end  of  the  lands,  the  team  wheels  round  under  the  hedges, 
and  takes  a  frefli  width.  . 

Soot  is  commonly  reputed  to  deftroy  clover,  while  it 
encourages  the  growth  of  ray-grafs.  Dr.  Anderfon  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  this  opinion  is  erroneous.  He  fays,  how- 
ever,  that,  although  it  does  not  deftroy  clover,  yet  it  pro¬ 
motes  not  in  any  lenfible  degree  the  growth  of  it ;  and,  that1 
he  has  ufed  foot  as  a  top-drefling  for  clover  and  ray-grals  in . 
all  proportions,  from  one  hundred  to  fix  hundred  bulhels 
on  an  acre,  without  perceiving  the  clover  to  be  in  the  leuft 
degree  more  luxuriant  than  in  the  places  where  no  foot  had' 
been  applied.  But  the  effebls  of  this  manure  upon  ray- 
grafs  is  amazing,  andincreafes  in  proportion  to  the  quan¬ 
tity.  Hence,  in  fields  drelfed  with  foot,  the  ray-grafs  fo  far 
overtops  the  clover,  that  the  latter  is  not  feen,  and  the- 
whole  crop  feems  to  be  ray-grafs ;  although  in  fa<5l  there 
is  as  much  clover  as  if  it  had  mot  been  manured  at  all. 

Where  foot,  allies,  or  any  other  material  that  contains 
faline  matters,  is  to  be  employed  as  manure,  it  Ihould  al¬ 
ways  be  prelerved  in  (beds,  or  ether  convenient  places,, 
from  rains,  or  the  accidental  application  of  water  to  it; 
as,  where  this  practice  is  negleftcd,  the  faline  fubftances- 
are  foon  dilfolved  and  carried  away  in  a  liquid  form.  Itr 
is  chiefly  from  this  caufe  that  fubftances  of  this  kind, 
which  have  been  long  expofed  without  being  covered,  are 
often  found  lo  inferior  in  their  effefts  to  thole  which  are 
frelh  or  newly  made.  On  this  account  alfo,  if  fuch  liib- 
ftances  are  laid  on  land  at  too  early  a  period  of  the  feafon,. 
they  will  be  liable  to  have  much  of  their  valuable  proper¬ 
ties  carried  away  by  the  rains  that  may  take  place. 

Muriat  of  foda ,  or  fea-falt.  It  is  a  1  object  of  difpute- 
whether  this,  or  any  other  neutral  fait,  be  of  any  ufe  as 
a  manure.  There  are  many  experiments  and  conclufions> 
on  both  iides.  In  thofe  which  are  favourable,  it  was  the 
relufe,  that  is,  the  part  molt  loaded  with  bittern,  that  was- 
ufed.  From  fir  John  Pringle’s  experiments,  it  appears- 
that  fea-falt,  if  below  or  exceeding  a  certain  proportion, 
is  a  powerful  feptic.  Nov/,  whatever  promotes  putrefac¬ 
tion  mull  be  a  manure.  But  the  feptic  quality  of  fea-falt 
is  far  inferior  to  that  which  the  bittern  or  muriat  of  mag- 
nefia,  and  the  muriat  of  lime,  lalts  which  abound  in  the 
refufe  of  fea-falt,  poflefs.  Thele  are  perhaps  the  moll  fep¬ 
tic  of  any  bodies  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  from 
their  extreme  attraction  for  water,  have  a  tendency  to  keep 
land  perpetually  moift.  Reafoni.ng  then  from  the  quali¬ 
ties  ol  bodies,  we  Ihould  elteem  the  refufe  of  fait  at  lead, 
a  powerful  manure.  But,  applied  in  fuch  quantity  as  to 
faturate  the  foil,  it  u'ould  kill  every  plant,  and  continue 
to  prevent  vegetation  until  its  excefs  were  walhed  away. 
However  this  may  be,  fo  much  is  certain,  that,  fown  upon 
paftures,  fait,  or  its  refufe,  if  it  did  not  increafe  the  her¬ 
bage,  would  at  lead  render  it  highly  palatable  to  cattle. 

Nitre,  or  faltpetrc,  as  appears  from  Dr.  Home’s  experi¬ 
ments,  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  to  fix  pounds 
of  earth,  rather  retards  than  promotes  vegetation  ;  yet, 
when  added  in  fmall  quantities  aiflolved  in  water,  it  pro¬ 
moted  vegetation  conliderably.  When  a  plant  is  fo  fitu- 
ated,  that  it  is  compelled  to  draw  up  any  lalt  into  its  fub¬ 
ftance,  or  when  the  roots  cannot  extend  themfelves  with¬ 
out  coming  in  contaCt  with  laline  particles,  it  foon  lan- 
guilhes  and  dies;  yet  every  procefs  by  which  the  faline 
ingredients  in  a  Toil  are  made  to  decompofe,  and  aflume 
new  arrangements,  contributes  highly  to  its  fertility.  Of 
thefe  no  procefs  is  more  beneficial  than  that  by  which  ni¬ 
tre  is  formed.  Although  therefore  this  lalt  Ihould  not  of 
itfelf  greatly  promote  vegetation,  yet  th¥  putrefactive  pro¬ 
cefs  excited  in  the  foil,  and  which  generates  nitre,  is  the 
real  cayfe  of  its  fertility. 

Any  fait  whatever  that  is  capable  of  exciting  putrefac¬ 
tion,  and  that  powerfully  attracts  and  retains  moillure, 
may  be  ufefully  applied  as  a  manure.  No  fait  promotes 
vegetation  by  entering  into  the  fubftance  of  plants,  but. 
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aifts  upon-  the  foil  itfelf.  Many  other  falts  poffefs  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  -nitre  in  a  greater  degree,  and  the  moft  benefi¬ 
cial  of  them  may  be  procured  at  1'mall  expence.  Aii  falts 
with  metallic  bales,  being  of  a  cauftic  nature,  mull  be  ex¬ 
cepted. 

Refufe  fait  may  be  had  in  London  for  3I.  10s.  the  ton. 
It  is  therefore  much  cheaper  than  oil-cake.  Would  it 
not  anl'wer  better?  Might  it  not  be  fown  and  harrowed 
in  March  or  April  on  land  intended  for  turnips?  but  cer¬ 
tainly  never  with  the  feed,  as  oil-cake  is.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  throwing  fait  into  all  dung¬ 
hills,  when  they  are  turned  over  5  or  when  the  yard-dung 
is  fhovelled  on  to  heaps.  Suppofe  ten  loads  -to  be  the 
quantity  of  dung  for  an  acre  ;  five,  with  a  quarter  of  a 
ton  of  fait,  would  probably  be  better ;  but,  great  atten¬ 
tion  would  be  neceffary  in  mixing  and  fpreading.  The 
refult  of  fome  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Young  were 
highly  in  favour  of  frit  when  diffolved  in  water,  and  ad¬ 
ded  to  dung;  and  fuggell  an  important  leffon  for  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  falt-water  to  dunghills. 

Mr.  Legrand,  of  Guilton-houfe,  near  Sandwich,  having 
tried  foul  fait  upon  a  fandy  foil,  found  fixteen  bufhels  to 
be  a  proper  quantity  for  an  acre.  He  ul’ed  it  upon  a  bar¬ 
ley-tilth;  fowing  the  fait  immediately  after  the  barley. 
The  event  was  perfectly  fatisfaftory.  It  is  noxious  both 
to  weeds  and  vermin. 

Salt  remaining  after  it  has  been  ufed  for  preferving  pil¬ 
chards,  has  been  employed  with  great  fuccefs  in  Corn¬ 
wall,  in  the  cultivation  of  turnips- 

In  whatever  way  lubftances  of  the  Inline  kind  may  pro¬ 
duce  their  effects. in  promoting  vegetation,  when  employ¬ 
ed  as  manures,  it  is  evident,  from  their  containing  in 
themfelves  little  or  nothing  of  fuch  matters  as  are  capable 
of  affording  nourifhment  to  plants,  that  they  may  in  moll 
cafes  be  made  ufe  of  to  the  greateft  advantage  by  being 
mixed  and  incorporated  with  fuch  lubllances  as  they  are 
capable  of  afting  upon  and  reducing  to  a  ftate  proper  for. 
the  fupport  of  vegetable  crops  ;  l'uch  as  rich  earthy  ma¬ 
terials,  imperfeftly-reduced  dung,  and  other  matters  of  a 
fimilar  kind.  Where  fubftances  that  contain  the  muriat 
of  foda,  or  fea~ktlt,  are  employed,  they  might  probably  be 
applied  to  much  advantage  by  being  mixed  with  imper- 
feftly-burnt  clay,  when  reduced  to  the  Hate  of  powder. 
And  if,  upon  trial,  they  fhculd  be  found  effeftual  in  this 
form,  they  might  be  very  conveniently  made  ufe  of  in  the 
way  of  top-dreffings  to  grafs  or  grain-crops  in  the  fpring. 
And,  as  every  where  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fea  a  ready 
means  of  obtaining  this  laline  material  in  unlimited  quan¬ 
tities  offers  itfelf,  it  may  deferve  more  particularly  the 
notice  of  the  agriculturift;  and  more  efpefially  as  many 
other  fubftances  that  are  known  to  contain  or  be  impreg¬ 
nated  with  it,  fuch  as  the  weed  thrown  up  by  the  tides, 
and  the  fand  over  which  they  flow',  can  be  eafily  procured. 

COMPOUND  MANURES,  or  COMPOSTS. 

It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  already  cbferved  on 
the  nature  of  the  different  fubftances  that  are  capable  of 
being  made  ufe  of  as  manures,  that  they  may  frequently 
be  mixed  and  blended  with  each  other,  or  with  fub¬ 
ftances  of  other  kinds,  and  by  l'uch  means  be  not  only 
confiderably  increafed  in  quantity,  but  in  many  cafes  ren¬ 
dered  more  effectual  and  more  fuitable  for  application 
than  in  their  ftmple  ftates  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
fome  of  them  may  be  mixed  and  incorporated  in  this  way 
with  rauth  more  advantage  than  others;  for,  though  the 
general  experience  of  farmers  has  fully  Ih.own  the  great 
importance  and  utility  of  employing  compound  manures, 
or  compofts,  little  attention  has,  till  lately,  been  paid  to 
the  compounding  or  mixing  together  of  fuch  fubftances 
as  are,  from  the  principles  which  they  originally  contain, 
or  which  arc  formed  from  them  in  the  changes  which  they 
undergo  in  the  different  Itages  of  their  decompofition, 
adapted  to  aft  in  the  molt  fuitable  manner  for  producing 
fuch  combinations  or  alterations  in  the  materials  as  are 
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capable  . of  being  beneficial  in  the  promotion  of  vegetation 
when  they  are  employed  as  manures. 

Farm-yard  manure,  which  is  the  molt  general  applica¬ 
tion  of  any,  from  its  being  formed  by  the  decay  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  vegetable  matters,  fuch  as  hay,  ft  raw,  fern, 
and  many  other  materials  of  a  fimilar  nature,  with  which 
the  dung  and  urine  of  animals  is  incorporated  and  com¬ 
bined,  muft  be  confidered  as  a  compound  fubftance.  And 
from  the  large  proportion  in  which  fuch  vegetable  pro¬ 
ductions  enter  into  its  compofition,  and  the  quantity  of 
earthy  materials  that  is  in  moll  cafes,  efpecially  where  the 
management  is  upon  a  judicious  plan,  added  by  the  lay¬ 
ing  of  fuitable  bottoms,  it  is  not  fo  frequently  neceffary 
to  be  blended  with  other  fubftances  that  are  ufually  em¬ 
ployed  in  forming  compofts.  But  from  mod  of  the  ve¬ 
getable  materials  that  conftitute  the  chief  part  of  this  fort 
of  manure,  being  made  ufe  of  in  a  dry  and  hard  ftate, 
they  do  not  fo  quickly  ferment  or  run  into  the  ftate  of 
decay,  notvvithftanding  the  proportion  of  animalized  mat¬ 
ters  that  may  be  mixed  with  them;  it  therefore  becomes 
an  ufeful  practice  to  turn  them  over-,  by  which  their  com¬ 
plete  putrefaction  may  not  only  be  promoted,  but  the 
different  materials  be  more  minutely  blended  together,  on 
both  which  accounts  they  may  become  more  uleful  when 
applied  as  manure  upon  land.  In  the  forming  of  this 
manure,  care  ihould  alfo  be  conftantly  taken  that  the  heaps 
be  fo  fituated  as  that  they  may  not  become  too  dry,  or^ 
too  much  loaked  in  water,  as  in  either  cafe  they  muft  be 
greatly  injured.  Whenever  it  may  be  requilite  to  incor¬ 
porate  any  earthy  material  with  this  fort  of  manure,  the 
agricultor  Ihould  always  carefully  attend  to  the  ftate  or 
richnefs  in  which  it  may  exift  in  the  yard,  and  proportion 
fuch  additions  accordingly.  It  will  however  never  de¬ 
mand  nearly  fo  large  a  proportion,  as  fuch  manures  as 
confift  almolt  wholly  of  animal  matters. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  the  richelt  compofts  may  be  made 
in  the  farm-yard,  which  Ihould  be  made  deepening  all 
round  from  the  fides  to  the  middle  in  form  of  a  hollow 
ditch  or  bafon.  When  the  yard  is  made  in  this  form,  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  urine  or  liquid  part  of  the  manure  can  run  oft' 
or  be  wafted.  When  the  dung  is  carried  from  the  ftables,. 
cow-houfes,  &c.  into  the  farm-yard,  it  Ihould  not  be 
thrown  carelefsly  in  heaps,  each  fort  by  itfelf,  but  carried 
in  carts  or  wheelbarrows,  and  laid  regularly,  and  fpread  - 
all  over  the  -yard.  Upon  this  Ihould  be  fpread  a  tliiu 
layer  of  earth,  mud,  the  fcowerings  of  ditches  and  ponds, 
green  vegetables  before  they  run  to  feed,  and  other  fuch 
materialsas  are  moll  fuitable  to  the  nature  of  the  land  to 
be  manured  with  them.  The  racks  and  cribs  out  of  which 
the  cattle  are  foddered  Ihouid  be  frequently  moved  over 
the  yard,  that  the  offal  ftraw'  and  hay  may  be  equally  dif- 
perfed,  and  trod  in  by  the  cattle.  This  method  of  fpread¬ 
ing  the  dung  and  other  materials  being  continued,  the 
whole  will  be  incorporated  with  the  urine  of  the  cattle, 
and  make  an  extraordinary  rich  comport.  It  is  fuppofed 
that  the  only  inconvenience  of  this  kind  of  comport,  is 
its  being  filled  with  the  feeds  of  weeds,  from  the  earth 
mixed  with  it,  the  hay,  ltraw,  and  dung,  of  the  cattle.  It 
is  therefore  a  manure  belt  luited  to  grafs-grounds,  and 
to  fuch  arable  lands  as  are  to  be  hoed,  as  turnips,  cab-, 
bages,  carrots,  potatoes,  beans,  &c.  as  thefe  weeds  will  in 
a  great  mealure  be  deftroyed  by  good  hoeing;  or  a  proper 
attention  to  the  after-culture  of  the  crops. 

Where  animal  matters  are  collected  and  thrown  toge¬ 
ther  in  any  quantity,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  a 
great  increale  of  good  manure  may  be  provided  by  mix¬ 
ing  with  them,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  rich  furface-- 
mould,  peat-earth,  or  the  fcrapings  of  old  ditches  and 
roads;  as,  by  luch  a  practice,  the  ammonia  formed  during 
the  decompofition  of  the  animal  fubftances  is  prevented 
from  efcaping,  as  would  otherwife  be  the  cafe,  which,  by 
combining  with  and  afting  upon  the  earthy  materials, 
quickly  renders  them  proper  for  the  purpofes  of  manure. 
As  lubftances  of  the  animal  kind  have  been  Ihown  to  run. 

1  very; 
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very  rapidly  into  the  ftate  of  putrefaction,  they  may  fre¬ 
quently  be  incorporated  with  fuch  vegetable  materials  as 
are  little  difpofed,  or  with  difficulty  made  to  rot  or  be¬ 
come  putrid,  and  by  fuch  means  ufeful  compofts  be  more 
expeditioufiy  formed.  In  making  die  of  luch  earthy  fub- 
ftances  as  have  been  mentioned,  it  may  be  of  much  ad¬ 
vantage  to  have  them  expofed  to  the  influence  of  the  at- 
mofphere  for  a  conflderable  length  of  time,  frequently  turn¬ 
ing  them  over  before  they  are  mixed  with  the  manures,  as 
by  fuch  means  they  become  in  a  more  pulverized  Ifaite,  and 
are  capable  of  being  more  intimately  blended  with  fuch 
materials,  and  afterwards  fpread  over  the  land  with  much 
greater  equality,  a  circumflance  upon  which  their  effefts 
very  much  depend.  If,  in-  performing  this  bufmefs,  the 
earthy  fubftances  be  .formed  into  a  fort  of  ridge,  about 
five  or  fix  feet  in  height,  and  nearly  the  fame  breadth  in 
the  bottom,  they  will  be  in  the  molt  proper  iituation  for 
being  united  with  dung,  or  other  matters  that  may  be 
employed. 

•  Animal  Substances  with  Lime.- — Lime  is  a  fub- 
ftance  that  has  often  been  too  indifcriminately  made  life 
of  in  the  formation  of  compofts,  but  which,  by  attending 
to  tbs  following  circumftances,  may  admit  of  being  em¬ 
ployed  extenfively  and  with  more  beneficial  effeils. 
Where  the  deftrudlion  or  decay  of  green  or  frefti  vegeta¬ 
ble  matters,  efpecially  thole  of  the  more  coarfe  and  hard 
kinds,  is  intended,  it  ihould  be  ufed  in  its  caultic  ftate  in 
fmall  quantities ;  as  in  this  condition,  thus  fparingly  em¬ 
ployed,  it  reduces  more  expeditioufiy  the  ligneous  and 
.more  hard  parts  of  fuch  matters  to  an  earthy  ftate;  and 
as,  during  its  aftion  in  this  way  on  thefe  fubftances,  fuch 
elaftic  matters  are  fet  at  liberty,  as  by  their  fubfequent 
combination  afford  ammonia  or  volatile  alkali,  it  may  fre¬ 
quently  be  a  beneficial  practice  to  blend  fuch  earthy  fub¬ 
ftances  as  have  been  juft  mentioned  with  them,  and  there¬ 
by  prevent  the  elaftic  matters  from  being  diflipated  and 
loft.  If  a  portion  of  rich  farm-yard  dung  be  afterwards 
incorporated  with  thefe  materials,  a  valuable  compolt  will 
be  formed. 

Quicklime  is  likewife  found  ufeful  fometimes  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  hard  parts  of  dead  vegetable  matters,  as  tanners’ 
bark,  fern,  ftraw,  cabbage-ftalks,  leaves,  &c.  quickly  into 
the  ftate  of  earth  or  mould  ;  but,  whenever  it  is  made  ufe 
of  in  this  way,  it  Ihould  be  had  recourfe  to  only  in  a  very 
fcanty  proportion  to  thofe  of  the  matters  with  which  it  is 
mixed,  as  when  it  is  employed  in  large  proportions  it  is 
liable,  from  the  heat  that  is  extricated  or  difengaged  by 
its  combining  with  the  moifture  of  fuch  fubftance,  being 
fo  augmented  during  its  flaking,  to  convert  them  into 
a  coaly  fubftance  that  is  infoluble,  and  at  the  lame  time 
to  force  off,  in  the  form  of  gas,  their  elaftic  principles, 
except  fuch  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  as  may  combine 
with  the  lime  during  the  procefs. 

By  the  common  practice  of  blending  quick  or  cauftic 
lime  with  farm-yard  dung,  much  lofs  is  frequently  fuf- 
taine-J ;  as,  by  its  violent  operation  upon  fuch  fubftances, 
forne  of  the  elaftic  matters  are  not  only  fet  at  liberty  and 
quickly  conveyed  into  the  atmofphere,  but,  with  what  re¬ 
mains,  infoluble  faline  compounds  are  formed  which  can¬ 
not  aflift  vegetation. 

There  can  be  iittle  doubt  but  that,  by  combining  lime 
with  animal  fubftances,  they  may  be  rendered  highly  ac¬ 
tive  as  manures*  efpecially  when  applied  on  foils  that  have 
a  l'ufficiency  of  thole  earthy  fubftances  on  which  they  can 
exert  their  full  influence.  Lime  might  thus  be  combined 
with  bones  or  woollen-rags,  or  with  a  comport:  of  earth 
and  night-foil ;  and  would  certainly  greatly  facilitate  their 
conversion  into  manure,  as  well  as  render  them  more  ac¬ 
tive  in  producing  their  effefts  in  the  flipport  of  vegetable 
crops.  And  by  fome  of  their  properties  being  abforbed  by 
the  lime,  during  the  time  of  tlreir  decompofltion,  and  af¬ 
terwards  parted  with  more  flowly  in  the  foil,  they  may 
alfo  by  fuch  means  be  probably  rendered  more  durable 
and  lafting  as  manures.  Lime  thrown  into  a  privy  will 
spake  an  excellent  compoft  with  the  excrement,  -and  at 
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the  fame  time  take  off  the  ill  fmell  and  noxious  vapours 
of  it.  Saw-duft,  peat-mofs,  or  any  common  earth,  will  be 
highly  ufeful  in  abforbing  the  urine.  Lime  will  alfo  ren¬ 
der  the  excrement  fo  ftiort  and  dry,  that  it  may  be  ufed 
as  a  top-dreffing.  Two  cart-loads  of  ordure  mixed  with 
ten  loads  of  earth  and  one  of  lime  will  be  a  fufficient  top- 
dreffing  for  an  acre,  and  is  excellent  upon  light  lands  for 
wheat  or  barley;  for  the  former  of  which  it  Ihould  be 
ufed  early  in  the  fpring  ;  and  for  the  latter,  it  may  be  ei¬ 
ther  fcattered  upon  the  young  crop,  or  harrowed  in  with 
the  feed.  It  is  particularly  convenient  for  all  drill-crops. 

Mr.  Wight,  in  his  Survey  of  the  Huflxmdry  of  Scot¬ 
land,  mentions  a  compoft  of  two  parts  lime,  and  one  part 
pigeons’-dung,  to  remain  mixed  until  a  conflderable  fer¬ 
mentation  advances,  which  is  known  by  the  effluvia.  Six 
bolls  of  this  compoft,  he  fays,  is  fufficient  for  an  acre,  and 
will  mark  itfelf  for  many  years.  There  are  many  combi¬ 
nations  of  this  nature  that  may  be  fuccefsfuily  made  ufe 
of  for  the  purpofes  of  agriculture,  but  which  have  not 
yet  been  fufficiently  attended  to,  to  afeertain  their  dif¬ 
ferent  effedls. 

Various  animal  fubftances  of  the  fifli  kind,  as  the  blub¬ 
ber  remaining  after  the  preparation  of  oil  from  the  whale 
and  other  large  fifties,  and  different  forts  of  fmall  fifli  ’ 
both  of  the  fliell  and  other  kinds,  may  be  employed'as 
manures;  and  alfo  the  offals  of  fuch  animals,  where  they 
can  be  procured  in  a  large  quantity,  as  in  large  towns, 
fea-diftrifts,  and  where  they  are  cured  or  prepared  in  great 
numbers  for  the  market.  Thefe  fubftances  may  be  readily 
reduced  to  that  ftate  which  is  proper  for  manure,  by  mix¬ 
ing  with  them  a  fmall  portion  of  the  carbonat  of  lime, 
and  afterwards,  according  to  circumftances,  a  quantity, 
two  or  three  times  more  than  the  whole,  of  good  vegeta¬ 
ble  mould.  Shell-fifli,  fuch  as  mufcles,  are  commonly 
applied  without  being  mixed  with  earthy  matters;  but 
this  is  certainly  a  wafteful  practice,  as  much  of  fiieir  va¬ 
luable  principles  is  diflipated  and  loft,  as  is  evidfent  from 
the  highly  dilagreeable  ttench  that  alTails  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  ground  on  which  they  have  been  applied. 
By  mixing  good  vegetable  mould  or  peat-earth  with 
them,  as  has  been  mentioned  above,  the  quantity  of  the 
manure  would  not  only  be  greatly  increafed,  but  the  of- 
fenfivenefs  attending  the  ufe  of  luch  manures  in  a  great 
meafure  correfted,  and  the  effefts  of  them  in  promoting 
the  growth  of  vegetables  probably  rendered  more  advan^ 
tageous. 

The  ref  ufe  of  flaughter-houfes  and  butchers’-lhops 
may  likewife  be  prepared,  and  made  ufe  of  in  a  fnnilar 
manner  to  that  of  fiih.  For,  as  the  manures  that  are 
formed  from  thefe  animal  materials  are  capable  of  afford¬ 
ing  much  elaftic  volatile  matters  during  their  decompo¬ 
fltion,  they  of  courfe  require  to  be  well  mixed  and  blend¬ 
ed  with  fuch  earthy  fubftances  as  they  can  combine  with, 
and  render  foluble,  and  in  proportion  fuited  to  their 
powers,  in  order  to  produce  the  moft  beneficial  effects  on 
vegetation. 

Oil-Compojl. — Frelh  oil  alone,  fo  far  from  being  a  ma¬ 
nure,  is  a  poifon  to  vegetables.  Mixed  however  with 
lime  or  alkaline  felts,  it  becomes  the  richeft  of  manures, 
being  thus  made  mifcible  with  water;  or,  made  to  putrefy 
with  animal  or  vegetable  fubftances,  it  will  become  a  ma¬ 
nure. 

Oil-cake,  or  rape-cake,  has  long  been  ufed  as  a  manure 
in  Norfolk.  Being  ground,  or  broken  into  fmall.  pieces, 
it  is  fown  by  hand  out  of  a  common  feed-box,  upon  the 
laft  ploughing  but  one  of  a  fummer-fallow  for  wheat. 
Alone  it  anfwers  bell  on  chalky  and  limeftone  foils;  on 
heavy  loams  and  clays,  much  of  it  will  remain  inactive, 
unlefs  it  be  mixed  with  lime,  &c.  If  it  be  intended  for 
a  hand-dreffing,  fix  parts  of  rape-duft  and  one  of  lime 
will  make  an  excellent  compoft  for  foils  of  every  decrip- 
tion.  The  lime  Ihould  be  mixed  with  the  rape-duft  at 
leaft  ten  days  before  it  is  ufed,  and  turned  every  day.  It 
may  thus  be  applied  to  wheat  as  a  top-dreffing  in  the 
fpring.  On  calcareous  foils  it  may  be  uled  without  lime. 

On 
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'On  thm  llmeftone  at  a  dl  fiance  from  dung  this  is  an  in¬ 
valuable  manure,  at  the  rate  of  three  quarters  an  acre  for 
■barley,  and  four  for  wheat,  fown  by  hand,  and  harrowed 
in  with  the- grain  ;  if  rain  fall  within  a  week  or  ten  days 
after  lowing,  the  crop  is  generally  good  ;  but,  if  no  rain 
fall  till  long-  after,  it  is  but  little  benefited  by  this  expen- 
five  dreffing;  nor  is  the  crop  of  the  fucceeding  year  bene¬ 
fited  by  it. 

The  price  of  this  manure  having  advanced  fo  much 
as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  it  will  anfwer  to  the 
farmer,  Dr.  Hunter  has  invented  an  oil-compoft  that 
comes  cheap,  and  is  of  eafy  carriage.  It  is  made  of  Ame¬ 
rican  pot-alh,  twelve  pounds,  broken  into  final!  pieces, 
and  put  into  a  convenient  veflel  with  four  gallons  of  wa¬ 
ter.  When  it  has  hood  twenty-four  hours,  add  of  coarfe 
train-oil  fourteen  gallons.  In  a  few  days  the  fait  -will  be 
diilblved,  and  the  mixture  upon  Itirring  will  become  near¬ 
ly  uniform.  Then  take  fourteen  bufiiels  of  land,  or 
twenty  of  dry  mould;  upon  thefe  pour  the  liquid  ingre¬ 
dients.  Turn  the  compolition  frequently  over,  and  in  fix 
months  it  will  be  fit  for  ufe.  The  above  quantity  is  fuf- 
ficient  for  an  acre.  For  the  convenience  of  carriage,  no 
more  earth  is  here  direfted  to  be  ufed  than  will  etfeiflu- 
ally  take  up  the  liquid  ingredients.  But,  if  the  farmer 
choofes  to  mix  up  the  compolf  with  the  mould  of  his 
field,  he  may  ufe  a  larger  portion  of  earth,  by  which  means 
he  will  be  enabled  to  diftribute  it  with  more  regularity 
upon  the  furface.  This  oil-compoft:  is  only  intended  to 
fupply  the  place  of  rape-duft,  foot,  woollen-rags,  and  other 
expenfive  hand-dreffings.  It  is  in  all  refpefts  inferior  to 
'rotten  dung;  where  that  can  be  obtained,  every  kind  of 
manure  mult  give  place  to  it.  For,  at  the  fame  time  that 
dung  affords  nourilhment,  it  opens  the  pores  of  the  earth  ; 
wh  reas  hand-drelfings  give  food  to  plants,  but  contriLmte 
nothing  towards  loolening  the  foil.  This  is  an  ufeful 
and  praflical  diftinftion. 

Dr.  Hunter  recommends  it,  but  with  the  diffidence  of 
-a  true  philofopher,  who  depends  ultimately  upon  experi¬ 
ence,  to  be  fown  immediately  after  the  grain,  and  both 
harrowed  in  together.  He  thinks  it  will  anfwer  bell  for 
winter  crops  ;  for,  from  the  unfluoufnefs  of  its  nature,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  it  lhould  lie  expoled  for  a 
long  time  to  the  influence  of  the  weather  ;  which  benefit 
it  is  deprived  of  when  ufed  for  barley,  and  fuch  crops  as 
are  fown  late  in  the  l’pring.  For  this  reafon  the  compoft 
upon  turnips  has  proved  generally  unfuccefsful ;  but  then 
thole  parts  of  the  field  on  which  it  had  been  fpread  pro¬ 
duced  the  bell  crops  of  grain  the  following  year.  From 
this  flow  manner  of  giving  out  its  virtues,  it  feeins  to  be 
•an  improper  drelfing  for  all  plants  that  have  a  quick  ve¬ 
getation. 

All  lands  that  have  been  exliaufted  by  frequent  crops, 
are  robbed  of  their  oily  particles,  and  thus  become  bar¬ 
ren.1  The  oil-compoft,  by  plentifully  reftoring  particles 
fimilav  to  thofe  which  have  been  carried  oft’,  Ihouid  feem 
to  be  a  proper  rellorative.  To  lands  under  fuch  circum- 
Itances,  lime  is  the  word  manure  that  can  be  applied. 

Dr.  Hunter  has  followed  up  his  theory  with  experi¬ 
ments.  For  corn  and  horizontal  feeders  he  recommends 
it  to  be  fown  upon  the  furface  with  the  hand  ;  for  cab¬ 
bages,  hops,  beans,  carrots,  and  all  tap-rooted  plants,  it 
is  belt  to  be  worked  into  the  foil  by  the  plough  or  fpade. 
When  diftributed  upon  the  furface  it  is  loon  meliorated 
by  the  adliori  of  the  air,  rains,  and  dews  ;  but  when 
worked  into  the  foil  it  is  deprived  of  thole  neceffary  in¬ 
fluences. 

Some  injudicious  enquirers  have  placed  a  handful  of 
the  compoft  dole  to  the  roots  of  a  cabbage-plant ;  hence 
death  or  a  feeble  vegetation  enfued;  and  an  argument 
was  raifed  againft  the  nutritive  power  of  the  compoft. 
Lime,  the  allies  of  burnt  vegetables,  Hale  urine,  goofe  and 
hog  dung,  when  improperly  applied,  are  all  poilons. 

Chriftopher  Baldwin,  efq.  of  Clapham-park,  Surrey, 
jmrehafed  lixty  gallons  of  the  bottoms  or  foots  of  oil,  and 
a  rich  thick  South-Sea  whale-oil  at  iq-d.  the  gallon ;  and, 
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having  made  a  bottom  of  twenty  loads  of  mould  with 
eight  loads  of  dung  on  if,  he  carried  on  three  loads  of 
light  fandy  mould,  and  one  load  of  brick-and-morfar 
rubbifh  ground  line;  having  mixed  thefe  well,  he  made  ;t 
kind  of  dilh  of  it  about  five  feet  wide  and  ten  feet  long; 
into  this  he  put  half  the  oil  in  Auguft  ;  the  heat  of  the 
fun  foon  made  the  thick  oil  fink  into  the  compoft,  when 
it  was  directly  thrown  up  into  a  heap,  broke  down  again; 
and  by  five  or  fix  turnings  well  mixed  together,  and  left 
in  a  heap  two  days,  when  it  was  fpread  equally  over  the 
whole  dunghill  ;  twenty  loads  more  of  good  mould  were 
then  carried  on,  eight  loads  of  dung,  and  the  remaining 
thirty  gallons  of  oil  were  mixed  as  before  in  landy  mouid 
and  mortar  rubbifh,  and  equally  fpread  over,  and  the 
whole  was  covered  by  trimming  the  four  fides  of  the 
dunghill,  and  throwing  it  on  the  top. 

Thus  it  lay  more  than  two  months,  when  it  was  cut 
down  by  mattocks,  carefully  broke,  well  mixed,  and 
turned  over.  The  end  of  March  it  was  carried  on  a  five- 
acre  field,  fpread  and  ploughed  in  ;  it  lay  a  fortnight,  the 
land  was  then  ploughed  again,  and  on  the  azd  of  April 
the  field  was  drilled  with  barley,  two  buihels  to  an  acre. 
The  crop  was  fixty  bufiiels  on  an  acre  of  the  bell  quality  ; 
five  quarters  were  lent  into  Norfolk  for  feed-barley,  un¬ 
der  the  denomination  of  fifteen-coomb  barley;  and  it 
weighed  220’ib.  the  lack,  or  5slb.  the  bufhel,  Wincheftef 
meafure.  This  barley  followed  oats  upon  a  lay  of  fix  years 
old.  The  oats  had  fuffered  much  from  the  wire-worm, 
which  this  manure  completely  deftroyed,  the  barley  not 
fuffering  from  it  in  the  lead.  Mr.  Baldwin  ufed  this  oil- 
conipolt  with  fuccefs  on  ridges  of  lummer-cucumbers, 
and  on  cabbages. 

Mr.  Baldwin  had  not  the  fame  fuccefs  in  Hampfhire  011 
a  fix-acre  piece  of  ftrong  land,  with  large  Hones,  very 
poor,  that  had  neverbeen  dunged.  Five  acres  were  chalked, 
and  the  whole  was  fown  with  oats.  December  following  it 
was  ploughed.  In  January  the  oil-compoft  was  carried  ore 
that  part  of  the  field  which  had  not  been  chalked,  and  over" 
half  an  acre  of  the  chalked  part ;  the  remainder  was. dunged. 
In  February  it  was  ploughed;  and  in  March  drilled  with 
hog-peafe.  The  chalked  part  was  the  bell ;  the  unchalked 
part,  where  the  oil-manure  was  put,  though  good,  was  not 
to  compare  to  the  chalked  part;  and  the  half-acre  chalked 
and  oiled  appeared  no  better  than  the  dunged  part. 

Dr.  Wilkinfon,  of  Enfield,  ufed  Dr.  Hunter’s  oil-com¬ 
poft  as  a  top-d reding  in  l'pring,  on  two  acres  of  wheat, 
the  foil  a  pebbly  loam  on  a  gravelly  fubfoil,  very  poor, 
and  never  remembered  to  have  borne  a  crop  of  wheat. 
The  produce  however  was  nearly  three  quarters  to  are 
acre.  The  ftraw  was  fhort  and  light,  but  the  ear  was 
full  and  heavy.  The  quantity  of  manure  to  an  acre  was 
i2lb.  of  pot-afh  diffolved  in  four  gallons  of  water,  and 
mixed  with  twenty  bufiiels  of  dry  mould,  and  fourteen 
gallons  of  train-oil.  This  gentleman  tried  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity  of  this  manure  on  two  acres  of  turnips;  the  foil  a 
wet  loam  on  a  clayey  bottom.  It  was  all  drefled  with 
twelve  loads  an  acre  of  rotten  dung.  When  the  turnips 
were  fown,  the  two  acres  had  an  additional  covering  of 
the  bil-manure.  The  whole  crop  fuffered  from  the  fly, 
but  the  part  where'  the  oil  had  been  laid  recovered  the 
fooneft.  The  two  acres  retained  their  fuperiority,  and 
the  eye  could  eafily  trace  where  the  oil,  had  been  laid  by 
the  more  luxuriant  vegetation. 

A  Norfolk  gentleman-farmer  recommends  an  oil-com¬ 
poft  of  materials  different  from  Dr.  Hunter’s.  Of  rape, 
or  train-oil,  fix  gallons.  Sea-fand,  fix  bufhels.  Coarfe 
fait,  two  bufiiels.  Malt-coombs,  twenty-four  bufiiels. 
Spread  the  coombs  on  the  floor  four  inches  thick  ;  fprin- 
kle  the  fait  level ;  throw  oil  half  tlie  quantity  of  land, 
and  half  the  quantity  of  oil  out  of  a  watering-pot ;  turn 
it  and  rake  it  well ;  add  the  reft  of  the  fluid  and  oil ;  turn 
it  well  till  thoroughly  mixed,  and  then  throw  it  in  a 
heap  for  ufe.  The  land  and  fait  not  only  occafion  it  to 
imbibe  the  oil  more  freely,  but  give  it  a  better  body  for 
fpreading  on  the  land. 

7  H 
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Vegetable  and  Earthy  Substances  with  Lime. 

• — The  following  is  a  receipt  for  making  manure  from 
green  vegetable  matter,  decompofed  by  quick  or  frelh 
burnt  lime,  thus  : — A  layer  of  vegetable  matter  a  foot 
thick,  then  a  very  thin  layer  of  lime  beat  fmall,  and  fo 
on  ;  firft  vegetable  and  then  lime  alternately.  In  a  few 
hours  the  decompofition  will  begin,  and,  unlefs  prevented 
by  fods,  or  a  forkful  of  vegetables,  it  will  break  into  a 
blaze,  which  mud  be  prevented.  In  twenty-four  hours  the 
procel's  will  be  complete.  Weeds  of  every  defcription 
will  anfwer.  Vegetables,  with  2.1.  worth  of  lime,  will 
produce  manure  for  four  acres.  Ufe  the  vegetables  as 
foon  after  cutting  as  polfible,  and  the  lime  as  frefh  from 
the  kiln  as  the  diitance  will  allow. 

As  peat-mofs  contains  an  acid  nearly  in  proportion  of 
one-fourth  of  its  weight,  its  other  valuable  parts,  oil,  al¬ 
kaline  falts,  and  vegetable  earth,  are  not  only  locked  up, 
but  the  whole  mafs  is  prevented  from  fermenting,  by 
which  procefs  alone  it  can  be  rendered  ufeful.  To  bring 
on  the  defired  fermentation,  dry  the  peat-mofs  well,  break 
it  into  fmall  pieces,  and  lay  it  on  the  ground  to  the 
thicknefs  of  three  or  four  inches.  Let  the  whole  of  the 
dung  from  the  ftables  be  laid  over  it.  The  moifture  of 
the  dung  will  fmk  down,  and  not  only  correct  the  aci¬ 
dity,  but  faturate  the  peat-mofs  completely  with  the  va¬ 
luable  properties  of  the  dung.  Turn  the  dunghill  over, 
and  mix  the  dung  and  peat-mofs  carefully  together, 
throwing  them  up  lightly,  and  a  gentle  fermentation  will 
come  on.  After  a  few  weeks  turn  it  over  again  ;  adding 
one  load  of  lime  to  five  loads  of  mofs ;  the  whole  being 
■well  broken  and  accurately  mixed.  The  addition  of  the 
lime  will  haften  the  putrefaction  of  the  mol's,  diffolve  the 
oil  contained  in  it,  and  give  a  due  degree  of  activity  to 
the  whole. 

Another  way  of  effecting  this  is,  to  pour  the  urine  of 
cattle,  the  moilture  of  the  dunghill,  foap-leys,  and  offal 
of  the  hcufe,  upon  the  peat-mofs;  and  afterwards  to  mix 
it  with  flable-dung  and  lime. 

A  third  way  of  rendering  peat-mofs  ufeful  as  a  manure, 
is  to  mix  it  with  pot-afli,  kelpj  lime,  or  chalk.  In  dif- 
tant  parts  of  the  country,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  bogs 
where  peat-mofs  abounds,  and  other  manures  are  fcarcely 
to  be  obtained,  it  may  be  highly  important  to  know, 
that  eighty  or  a  hundred  pounds  weight  of  pot-afh  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  faturate  a  quantity  of  peat-mofs  that  will  ma¬ 
nure  an  acre  of  land  ;  and  that,  if  it  be  well  dried,  a 
much  fmaller  quantity  of  pot-afh  will  fuffice.  For  this 
purpofe  diffolve  the  pot-afh  in  boiling  water,  half  a  pound 
to  a  gallon,  and  fprinkle  it  over  the  peat-mofs,  broken 
fmall,  and  laid  a  foot  thick,  till  it  is  faturated  with  the 
ley  ;  then  lay  on  a  frefh  ftratum,  treating  it  in  the  fame 
manner.  Leave  the  heap  to  itfelf  fume  weeks,  and  then 
turn  it,  adding  a  quantity  of  the  frefheft  and  moil  aftive 
lime,  worked  well  into  the  mofs  with  the  lpade;  after 
.  fume  time  it  fiiould  be  again  turned,  and  every  part  of  it 
broken  as  fmall  as  po/fible.  In  a  month  or  fix  weeks,  the 
whole  will  be  ready  for  ufe.  Upon  thin  gravels  or  lharp 
aftive  foils,  fuch  as  chalk  or  limeftone,  this  compoft  will 
be  highly  beneficial,  not  only  as  a  manure,  but  alfo  for 
thickening  the  ftaple. 

Mr.  John  Horridge,  of  Raikes,  near  Bolton  in  the 
Moors,  Lancafiiire,  received  from  the  Society  for  the  En¬ 
couragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  in 
i8oz,  a  filver  medal  for  the  following  communication  to 
the  fecretary,  on  the  fubjeft  of  compofts  : 

“  Permit  me  to  requeft  you  to  lay  before  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  the  following  me¬ 
morial  of  the  improvements  and  experiments  which  I 
have  made  in  a  quantity  of  land. 

“  In  the  firft  place,  I  mull  folicit  your  attention  to  a 
new  and  cheap  method  of  planting  potatoes,  and  which 
I  never  knew  to  be  attempted  by  any  one  but  myfelf. 
The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  I  tried  the  experi¬ 
ment  :  A  quantity  of  land  in  my  farm  wanted  draining, 
and  I  had  occafion  for  a  large  main-drain  for  that  pur- 
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pofe  ;  in  the  cutting  thereof  I  found  a  quantity  of  earth, 
in  a  folid  bed,  refembling  peat,  but  of  a  more  folid  fub- 
flance  than  peat  generally  is.  I  threw  it  into  heaps,  and, 
after  the  ochery  water  had  left  it,  mixed  it  with  lime, 
which  appeared  to  me  to  form  with  it  an  excellent  ma¬ 
nure.  After  this,  I  fallowed  a  field  of  a  gravelly  foil, 
drilled  it  for  potatoes,  and  put  the  fame  quantity  of  this 
compoft  into  the  drills  as  I  fhould  otherwife  have  done 
of  black  dung  ;  and  the  produce  from  eight  ftatute-acres 
w'as  864  loads,  of  thirteen  fcore  to  the  load.  I  then 
ploughed  it  for  wheat,  and  had  a  molt  excellent  crop  ; 
fowed  it  with  white  clover  and  grals-feeds,  and  let  it  lie 
for  grafs ;  it  has  been,  and  is  now',  one  of  the  belt  paf- 
tures  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  land,  before  the  im¬ 
provement,  was  worth  about  il.  10s.  an  acre  ;  and,  after 
taking  two  very  great  crops  from  it,  is  now  worth  about 
3I.  per  acre.  The  general  opinion  of  the  country  was 
againft  the  ufe  of  lime  in  the  letting  of  potatoes  ;  it  has, 
however,  anfwered  beyond  expectation  ;  and  had  I  been 
under  the  neceffity  of  procuring  dung  for  my  potatoes, 
inftead  of  this  compoft,  it  would  have  coft  me  fix  times 
as  much  money. 

“  Having  made  the  above  experiment  with  potatoes 
and  w'heat,  I  was  inclined  to  try  the  fame  fort  of  compoft 
upon  grafs-lands.  In  a  little  valley  between  two  fmall 
hills  in  my  farm,  I  found  a  very  large  bed  of  peat,  com- 
pofed  of  decayed  vegetable  fubltances,  which  was  boggy, 
and  in  fome  places  upwards  of  nine  feet  in  depth.  This 
I  drained,  and  drew  off  the  ftagnant  water  with  which  it 
was  filled  ;  it  appeared  to  me  the  whole  bed,  in  confe- 
quence  of  being  laid  dry,  had  fermented  ;  for,  when  wre 
afterwards  cut  it,  we  found  it  converted  to  very  fine 
mould.  I  caufed  it  to  be  trenched  to  the  next  ftratum, 
which  was  marl,  and  mixed  it  with  lime  hot  from  the 
kiln  ;  but  very  foon  found  that  I  mult  Hack  the  lime  be¬ 
fore  mixing,  or  it  would  have  burnt  it  to  allies,  by  un¬ 
dergoing  a  frelh  degree  of  fermentation.  The  quantity  I 
mixed  was  nine  thoufand  tons  with  1327  horfe-loads  of 
lime,  w'hich  coft  me  about  160I.  and  I  gave  one  penny 
per  cubic  yard  for  the  trenching  and  mixing.  Having 
about  thirty  acres  of  gravelly  foil,  I  began  in  Oftober  to 
cover  my  land  with  this  compoft,  which,  in  a  very  Ihort 
time,  proved  advantageous  ;  for  the  grafs  began  to  fpring 
as  if  it  had  been  April,  and  foon  produced  a  very  luxu¬ 
riant  pafture  of  about  four  acres  in  extent.  This  I  co¬ 
vered  firft,  and  turned  into  it  eight  milch-cows,  about 
the  15th  of  December.  They  fed  thereon  till  the  ift  of 
March,  and  gave  me  a  very  great  quantity  of  milk  and 
butter;  and  the  butter  was  rich  and  yellow,  like  fpring- 
butter.  The  cows,  while  in  this  pafture,  had  very  little 
hay,  and  that  during  the  night,  of  which  they  would  eat 
only  a  very  few  pounds.  Since  I  took  out  my  cows,  I 
have  paftured  the  land  with  twenty  in-lamb  ewes,  of  the 
large  white-faced  or  Malham  breed.  They  are  now  paf- 
turing  ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  it  wmuld  feed  Iheep  very 
fat.  I  have  now  covered  about  twenty-fix  acres  more, 
which  promife  to  be  as  luccefsful  as  the  other,  and 
amounting  to  in  the  whole  thirty  acres.  This,  pr.ior  to 
the  improvements,  was  worth  21. 10s.  per  acre,  and  is  now 
worth  4I.  per  acre. 

“This  compoft  is,  I  believe,  equal  to  the  belt  manure 
I  could  obtain,  and  the  advantage  arifing  from  peat-com- 
poft  with  lime,  when  laid  upon  gravel,  fandy,  or  clay, 
foils,  is  almoft  invaluable.  The  quantity  of  this  compoft, 
which  I  have  now'  ready  prepared,  together  with  what  I 
have  ufed,  amounts  to  nine  thoufand  tons,  which  has 
been  raifed  fince  laft  fummer;  and  the  total  expence  is 
530I.  The  quantity  per  acre  is  one  hundred  and  forty 
tons,  which  coft  me  about  81.  per  acre.  Had  it  been 
dunged  the  common  way,  it  would  have  coft  me  fixteen 
guineas  per  acre,  and  would  not  have  anfwered  fo  well. 
The  remainder  of  my  compoft  is  upwards  of  four  thou- 
fand  tons;  I  have  thirty  acres  more  to  cover,  the  greateft 
quantity  of  which  I  intend  to  plant  with  potatoes.  'By 
the  ftatement  above  you  will  fee  the  annual  value  of  the 
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land  at  prefent,  and  what  its  value  was  prior  to  thofe  im¬ 
provements.” 

The  following  method  of  making  arompoft,  is  from  Mar- 
tyn’s  improved  edition  of  Miller’s  Gardener’s  Dictionary  : 
•In  a  field  conveniently  fituated,  plough  and  harrow  a  head¬ 
land,  till  the  foil  is  well  divided  and  in  fine  tilth  ;  then 
take  a  cart-load  or  forty  bulhels  of  lime  frelh  from  the 
kiln,  and  place  it  in  little  heaps,  about  a  bulhel  in  each, 
.along  the  middle  of  the  headland,  a:  four  feet  diftance 
from0 each  other.  Cover  the  heaps  with  four  or  five  times 
their  quantity  of  pulverized  earth,  and  pat  it  down  dole 
with  the  back  of  a  Ihovel,  l'o  as  to  exclude  both  rain  and 
air.  In  a  few  days  the  moifture  of  the  earth  will  have  dif- 
iolved  the  lime,  and  reduced  it  to  a  powder.  If  the  heaps 
have  any  -fi  flu  res  in  them,  they  lhould  from  time  to  time 
be  filled  up,  by  having  more  earth  thrown  upon  them, 
and  patted  down  dole.  When  the  lime  is  perfeflly  re¬ 
duced  to  a  powder,  that  and  the  earth  mull  be  chopped 
down  with  a  fpade,  and  intimately  blended  together. 
This  is  moll  conveniently  done  in  form  of  a' long  bank  or 
ridge,  in  the  middle  of  which  a  large  furrow  or  opening 
mull  be  made  fuflicient  to  receive  five  cart-loads  (forty 
bulhels  each)  of  good  fpit-dung  ;  then  the  earth  and  lime 
mud  be  thrown  over  the  dung  io  as  to  cover  the  whole. 
In  this  manner  it  mult  lie  fome  months,  or  till. the  dung 
is  in  a  Hate  of  dilfolution.  When  arrived  at  this  llate,  it 
mull  be  turned  over  again,  well  mixed,  and  formed  into  a 
heap  or  clamp  to  be  kept  for  ufe.  Earth,  lime,  and  dung, 
thus  managed,  conftitute  an  unftuous  mafs  of  great  fer¬ 
tility. 

In  Effex  they  are  particularly  indullrious  in  this  prac¬ 
tice ;  where,  as  the  Ikirts  of  inclofures  feldom  produce 
any  corn  on  account  of  the  fliade  and  dripping  of  the 
hedges,  and  what  it  does  produce  is  of  little  value,  be¬ 
cause  the  birds  prey  upon  it,  they  generally  fink  thel'e 
borders  at  lealt  a  foot  deep,  and  mix  them  into  compoft, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  reft  of  the  land,  which  is  more  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fun,  and  lefs  liable  to  be  preyed  upon  by 
birds. 

Next  to  thefe  borders  of  inclofures  or  banks  of  roads, 
the  fcouring  of  old  ditches,  the  mud  of  ponds,  and  fedi- 
ments  of  ftagnant  waters,  are  valuable,  efpecially  on  grafs- 
land  ;  and  a  fvn.all  mixture  of  lime  is  well  bellowed  upon 
it.  Any  maiden-earth,  with  one  feventh  part  of  lime, 
and  another  feventh  of  rotten  dung,  is  good  manure  for 
moft  kinds  of  paflure. 

It  has  been  noticed  before  that  true  marl  confillsof  cal¬ 
careous  earth,  clay,  and  (and,  in  different  proportions  in 
the  feveral  varieties.  The  calcareous  earth  is  involved  as 
it  were  in  coatings  of  the  clay.  This  fuggefted  to  Dr. 
Hunter  an  idea  that,  where  natural  marl  could  not  be, ob¬ 
tained,  an  artificial  compoft  might  be  made,  that  fhould 
anfwer  nearly  the  lame  purpofes  in  agriculture.  Many 
countries  which  contain  no  marl  have  plenty  of  clay, 
where  lime  or  chalk- may  be  procured  at  an  eafiy  expence  ; 
and  fand,  which  is  of  lefs  importance,  and  not  always 
found  in  marls,  is  to  be  met  with  in  molt  diltrifts.  Clay, 
by  the  addition  of  water,  becomes  foft  and  dudtile ;  in 
this  Hate  it  may  eafilyb<-  mixed  with  any  portion  of  chalk 
or  flaked  lime,’  and  a  due  quantity  of  fand.  The  pro¬ 
portions  may  be  different,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
land  to  which  the  marl  is  to  be  applied.  P'or  light  lands 
a  °Teater  quantity  of  clay  will  be  proper ;  for  Itiff  ftrong 
land  more  calcareous  earth  and  fand  ;  and  for  very  Itrong 
day  it  may  be  fuflicient  to  apply  a  mixture  of  calcareous 
earth  and  fand,  with  little  or  no  clay.  The  lime  lhould 
not  only  be  flaked,  but  expofed  to  the  air,  and  often  turn-- 
ed,  for  feveral  months.  The  quantity  of  clay  and  fand  to¬ 
gether  in  good  marls  is  not  great  y  in  fome  one-third,  in 
jbme  one-fifth,  in  others  not  above  one-fixth,  or  one- 
feventh,  of  the  whole  mafs.  This  artificial  marl  may  be 
made,  either  by  incorporating  the  chalk  or  lime  with  the 
moiftened.clay  by  treading  or  beating  ;  or  elfe  by  throw¬ 
ing  layers  of  lime  or  chalk  and  clay  alternately,  and  then' 
expofing  the  heap  during  the  winter  to  the  weather,  by 
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which  means  it  will  moulder  down,  and  become  a  fulfi- 
ciently  uniform  mafs.  When  we  confider  the  folvent 
power  of  quicklime,  this  mode  of  producing  an  union 
between  the  calcareous  and  argillaceous  earths  will  appear 
very  feafible. 

There  are  many  circumllances,  fuch  as  the  nature  and 
Hate  or  condition  of  the  land,  the  goodnefs  of  the  ma¬ 
nures,  the  diftance  they  are  to  be  carried,  and  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  procuring  them,  which  render  a  difference  in  the 
quantity  of  fuch  compound  manures  neceflary,  and  which 
can  only  be  properly  judged  of  by  the  perfons  who  have, 
the  application  of  them.  On  the  heavier  kinds  of  land, 
Inch  as  thofe  of  a  clayey  or  deep  loamy  nature,  fuch  corn- 
polls  as  are  conllitruted  of  the  lighter  forts  of  earthy  ma¬ 
terials,  lhould  always  be  employed  ;  while,  on  the  thinner 
and  more  light  forts  of  foil,  thofe  which  are  formed  of 
clayey,  loamy,  or  the  more  tenacious  earthy  matters,  will 
be  found  the  moll  fuitable.  And,  from  the  whole  of  what 
has  been  advanced,  it  will  appear,  that,  by  proper  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  mixing  together  of  fuch  fubllances  as  are 
adapted  to  aft  upon  each  other,  and  fuited  to  the  Hate  of 
the  foil,  manures  may  be  increaled  and  rendered  much 
more  ferviceable  in  promoting  the  growth  of  crops,  and 
augmenting  the  fertility  of  land,  than  they  have  hitherto 
generally  been. 

Of  the  Application  of  Manures,  with  Hints  for  improving  and. 
increafing  them. 

Manure  is  ufually  applied  in  three  different  ways.  The 
firlt  and  moft  common  is  that  of  ploughing  it  in,  and  thus 
mixing  it  with  the  whole  foil.  This  is  the  belt  fyftem 
where  it  is  neceflary  to  enrich  a  field  for  a  fucceflion  of 
exhaulting  crops;  and  alfo  in  Itrong  heavy  lands,  which 
require  to  have  their  parts  feparated  as  much  as  poflible ; 
which  effect  is  produced  by  nothing  better  than  by  plough¬ 
ing  in  long  dung  or  green  crops.  It  may  perhaps  be 
queftioned  whether  this  be  the  bell  means  to  make  the 
moll  of  the  manure,  as  fome  valuable  parts  of  it  may  be 
ploughed  in  too  deep,  and  even  entirely  loll.  The  fecond 
is,  fpreading  or  fcattering  the  manure  upon  young  crops, 
which  is  called  top-drefling  or  hand-drelfing.  This  mode 
is  confined  to  particular  fubllances,  as  foot,  rape-cake,  pi- 
geons’-dung,  alhes,  &c.  and  has  been  found  to  anfwer,  eff 
pecially  with  crops  which  tiller,  as  wheat  and  barley. 
Even  dung,  well-rotted  and  made  into  a  compolt  with 
earth,  lime,  or  other  aftive  fubllances,  may  be  thus  em¬ 
ployed,  and  being  applied  on  the  furface,  and  at  a  feafon 
when  the  crop  Hands  moll  in  need  of  it,  a  much  lefs  quan¬ 
tity  of  manure  will  be  fuflicient,  but  then  it  will  be  of 
little  or  no  ufe  to  fucceeding  crops,  and  the  expence  of 
preparing  it  will  be  greater.  When  crops  are  fickly  or 
backward  in  the  fpring,  top-dreffings  are  certainly  of  great 
ufe,  except  the  feafon  lhould  provfe  uncommonly  dry. 
The  third  way  of  applying  the  manure,  is  laying  it  into 
drills,  and  lowing  the  crop  upon  it.  This  is  uled  only 
for  particular  crops,  as  potatoes,  turnips,  &c.  which  thus 
receive  the  whole  benefit  of  the  manure,  in  all  ftages  of 
their  growth. 

But,  in  the  application  of  manure  to  land,  feveral  cir¬ 
cumllances  are  neceflary  to  be  confidered,  fuch  as  the 
Hate  or  condition  of  the  fubllances  which  are  to  be 
made  ufe  of,  the  nature  of  the  foils  on  which  they  are  to 
be  laid,  the  kind  of  crop  that  is  to  be  promoted  by  them, 
and  the  feafon  in  which  they  are  put  into  or  upon  the 
ground. 

For  clayey  foils,  the  bell  manure  is  marl,  and  that  which 
is  moll  calcareous  is  bell.  Thefe  foils  are  defective  both 
in  conftitution  and  texture ;  they  want  the  calcareous  in¬ 
gredient  and  coarfe  fand.  Calcareous  marl  fupplies  the 
firlt  chiefly;  limellone-gravel  will  fupply  both.  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  marl  and  dung  is  dill  more  advantageous,  becaule 
the  dung  fupplies  the  carbonaceous  ingredient.  But  the 
fame  quantity  of  marl  mull  be  ufed  as  if  no  dung  had  been 
applied;  or  elfe  the  operation  mull  be  more  frequently 
repeated.  If  marl  cannot  be  had,  a  mixture  of  coarfe  land 
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and  lime  perfectly  effete  or  extinguiffied,  or  chalk,  will 
anfwer  the -fame  purpofe,  as  it  will  fupply  the  defective 
ingredient,  and  open  the  texture  of  the  clay;  fo  alfo  fand 
alone,  or  chalk,-  or  powdered  limeltone,  may  anfwer,  though 
lefs  advantageoufly.  Lime  alone  feems  lefs  proper,  as  it 
is, apt  to  cake,  and  does  not  fufficiently  open  the  foil. 
Where  thefe  manures  cannot  be  had,  coal-alhes,  chips  of 
wood,  burned  clay,  brickduft,  gravel,  or  even  pebbles,  are 
■ufeful  ;  for  all  thefe  improve  the  texture,  and  the  former 
fupply  alfo  the  carbonaceous  ingredient.  Nothing  per¬ 
haps  is  equal  to  good  (table  and  foldyard-dung  for  llrong 
tillage-land  ;  becaufe  it  opens  this  heavy  foil  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  fupplies  the  richeft  nutriment.  But  dung  is 
a  proper  ingredient  in  the  appropriated  manures  of  all 
forts  of  foils,  as  it  fupplies  the  carbonaceous  principle.. 

Clayey-loam  is  defective  either  in  the  calcareous  ingre¬ 
dient,  or  in  the  Candy,  or  in  both.  If  in  the  firft,  the  pro-  • 
per  manure  is  chalk  ;  if  in  the  lecond,  fand  ;  if  in  both, 
iiliceous  marl,  or  limeltone,  gravel,  or  effete  lime,  and 
fand. 

Chalky -foil  wants  both  the  clayey,  and  the  (tony,  fandy, 
or  gravelly,  ingredients.  The  heft  manure  for  it  there¬ 
fore  is  clayey-loam  or  fandy-loam;  hut,  when  the  chalk 
is  fo  hard  as  to  keep  of  iti'elf  the  foil  fufficiently  open, 
then  clay  is  the  heft  manure;  for  in  fucli  cafes,  the  coarfe 
fand  or  gravelly  ingredients  of  loams  are  no  ufe.  Some 
indeed  think,  that  pebbles  in  a  field  ferve  to  preferve  or 
communicate  heat ;  this  ufe  however  is  not  fufficiently 
afcertained.  They  detain. moifture ;  and  thus,  on  chalk- 
lands,  a  complete  covering  of  great  black  flints  infures  a 
-tolerable  crop  in  a  dry  feafon. 

Chalky -loam.  The  heft  manure  for  this  foil  is  clay  or 
clay-marl;  becaufe  it  is  defective  principally  in  the  clayey 
ingredient.  Light  limeftone-foiis,  not  differing  effentially 
from  thefe,  require  the  fame  manure. 

Sands.  The  beft  manure  for  thefe  is  calcareous  marl, 
for  they  want  both  clay  and  calx,  and  this  marl  fupplies 
both  ;  the  next  beft  is  clay-marl,  and  next  to  thefe  clay 
mixed  with  lime,  or  calcareous,  or  clayey,  loams.  Lime 
or  chalk  are  lefs  proper,  becaufe  they  do  not  give  fiiffi- 
cient  coherence  to  the  foil ;  however,  when  mixed  with 
earth  or  dung,  thefe  anfwer  well,  becaufe  they  form  a  fort 
of  marl  or  compound  comprehending  the  defective  ingre¬ 
dients. 

Sandy-loams  are  defective  chiefly  in  the  calcareous  in¬ 
gredient,  and  in  fome  degree  alfo  in  the  argillaceous ;  then- 
texture  alfo  is  imperfect,  as  they  abound  both  in  fine  and 
coarfe  fand  ;  chalk  or  lime  would  fupply  the  firft  defeft, 
but  leave  the  texture  unamended.  Calcareous  or  argil¬ 
laceous  marls  are  moll  proper.  Clay,  after  land  has  been 
chalked,  anfwers  well,  becaufe  it  remedies  the  texture. 

Gravelly-loam  are  benefited  by  the  application  of  marl, 
whether  argillaceous  or  calcareous.  If  the  gravel  be  cal¬ 
careous,  clay  may  be  employed.  A  mixture  of  effete  lime 
and  clay  ffiould  anfwer  in  all  cafes. 

Ferruginous-loam,  or  till,  and  vitriolic,  foils ,  neceffarily  re¬ 
quire  the  calcareous  ingredient  to  neutralize  their  pec¬ 
cant  acid ;  hence  chalk,  limeltone,  gravel,  and  calcareous 
marl,  are  moft  advantageoufly  applied  to  them- 

Bogs,  or  boggy  foils,  muff  be  firft  drained,  and  then,  the 
nature  of  the  loil  being  explored,  an  appropriate  manure 
nuill  be  applied.  In  general  they  fliould  he  burned,  and 
then  covered  with  Jimeftone,  gravel,  or  lime  mixed  with 
coarfe  fand  or  gravel,  becaufe  they  are  ufually  of  a  clayey 
nature  ;  if  they  are  more  fandy,  lime  may  anfwer  well,  or 
calcareous  marl.  If  their  upper  parts  contain  a  fuffici- 
ency  of  the  carbonaceous  principle,  as  often  happens,  they 
need  not  be  burned.  For  all  moorilh  and  cold  foils,  gra¬ 
vel,  road-dirt,  fmall  (tones,  coal-afhes,  foaper’s  alhes,  hog- 
dung,  &c.  are  good.  But  in  cold  wet  lands,  no  manure 
can  be  effectual  without  draining. 

Heathy-foils  fliould  firft  be  burned  to  deftroy  the  heath, 
and  increafe  the  carbonaceous  principle.  Lime  alfo  will 
4eftroy  heath.  Limcftone-gravel  is  the  fitted  manure 


when  the  foil  is  clayey  ;  lime  when  it  is  gravelly.  Gyp- 
fum  alfo  anfwers  remarkably  well  when  the  (oil  is  dry. 

As  to  the  feafon  in  which, manures  may  be  put  into 
the  foil,  or  fpread  out  upon  its  furface,  with  the  greateft 
benefit  and  advantage,  thougli  in  practice  it  mud,  in 
fome  meafure,  depend  on  the  (late  of  the  land  and  the 
convenience  of  the  farmer,  it  fliould,  in  cafes  where  they 
are  buried  in  the  ground,  be  as  nearly  as  poffible  to  the 
periods  in  which  the  feeds  or  the  roots,  which  they  are 
defigned  to  fupport,  are  fown  or  placed  in  the  earth ;  and 
in  the  latter  cafe,  or  where  they  are  to  be  laid  upon  the 
furface  of  the  land,  it  ought  probably  to  be  juft-  before 
the  crops  of  grafs,  or  other  vegetables,  begin  naturally  to 
Ip  ring  or  (hoot  forth. 

By  the  practice  of  depofiting  and  blending  the  manure 
with  the  foil  nearly  at  the  time  the  crops  are  put  in, 
there  is  fcarcely  any  walte  of  the  fertilizing  properties  of 
fuch  fubftances,  which,  as  they  gradually  proceed  in 
their  decompolition  and  decay  under  the  ground,  muff 
otherwife  be  the  cafe,  the  roots  of  the  plants  not  being 
in  the  moll  proper  dates  for  taking  them  up  and  con- 
verting'theni  to  their  fupport.  Befides,  in  the  (tiff,  loamy, 
or  clayey,  (oils,  they  have  a  tendency,  as  has  been  re¬ 
marked  above,  to  produce  a  degree  of  lightnefs  arid  fria¬ 
bility  that  is  fuited  to  the  early  procefs  of  vegetation. 
And  it  is  obferved  by  an  able  writer,  that  “the  atmof- 
pheric  air,  which  is  buried  along  with  the  manure  in  the 
interftices  of  the  earth,  and  which  for  many  weeks,  or 
even  months,  renders  the  foil  loofe  and  eafily  impreifed 
by  the  foot  on  walking  on  it,  gradually  evolves,  by  its 
union  with  carbon,  a  genial  heat,  very  friendly  to  vege¬ 
tation  in  this  climate,  as  well  as  the  immediate  produc¬ 
tion  of  much  fluid  carbonic  acid,  and  probably  of  a  fluid 
mixture  cf  nitrogen  with  hydrogen,  w  hich  are  believed  to 
fupply  much  nutriment  to  plants.”  Darwin's  Phytologia, 
p.  251. 

And,  by  the  application  of  fuch  manures  as  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  way  of  top-dreffings  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fpring,  they  are  laid  on  i:i  the  moft  favourable  period 
for  affording  their  fmtritious  principles,  and  for  their  be¬ 
ing  drunk  up  by  the  roots  of  plants,  confequently  be¬ 
come  ufeful  at  the  time  they  are  moft  wanted  for  the 
promotion  of  the  crops;  and  the  great  wafte  which  mull 
otherwife  be  caufed,  either  by  the  exceffive  (alls  of  rains 
and  floods  in  the  winter  fealon,  waftiing  down  much  of 
the  valuable  properties  into  the  adjoining  rivers  and 
ditches,  or  the  evaporation  of  their  more  volatile  or  elaf- 
tic  matters  by  means  of  the  fummer  heats,  is  moft  effec¬ 
tually  guarded  againlt  and  prevented. 

The  practice  common  in  fome  places  of  applying  ma¬ 
nure  to  grafs-lands  in  the  latter  end  of  fummer  or  begin- 
r  •  ig  of  autumn,  after  the  firft  crop  of  hay  has  been 
taken  from  the  ground  and  the  after-grafs  has  begun  to 
make  (hoots,  is  not  by  any  means  fo  favourable  as  that  of 
early  fpring,  as  in  the  latter  cafe  the  generation  of  thofe 
materials  that  contribute  to  the  fupport  of  vegetation  is 
greatly  promoted  by  the  conftantly-increafing  heat  of  the 
vernal  and  fummer  months ;  while  in  the  former  it  is 
conftantly  checked  and  retarded  by  the  recreating  cold- 
nefs  of  the  autumn  and  winter  feafons.  Befides,  the  ma¬ 
nure,  by  being  fpread  out  upon  the  furface  of  the  land 
under  fuch  circumftances,  mult  be  the  caufe  of  great  lots, 
by  contaminating  the  after-grafs,  and  rendering  it  inca¬ 
pable  of  being  eaten  off"  by  cattle  or  other  kinds  of  live- 
Itock.  Where,  however,  a  lecond  crop  of  hay  is  to  be 
taken,  it  may  fometimes  be  put  on  at  fuch  times  with  ad¬ 
vantage  to  fuch  crop,  efpecially  if  the  weather  be  not  too 
hot,  and  the  manure  in  a  perfectly  fine  and  reduced  (late. 

Dr.  Fenwick,  in  his  very  ingenious  Reflections  on  Ma¬ 
nures,  has  very  well  obferved,  that  it  is  fcarcely  poffible 
to  fuggeft  a  worfe  mode  of  uling  manures  on  grafs-lands, 
than  that  which  is  almoft  univerfally  praftifed  in  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  he  refides ;  and  it  is  the  fame  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  country,  as  is  evident  from  the 
1  Reports 
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Reports  that  have  been  lately  publiftied  Under  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  :  “  When  a  levere  froft 

has  bound  up  the  land  in  a  ftate  of  impenetrable  cohe- 
fion,  the  fanners,”  fays  he,  “  wheel  on  their  dung,  per¬ 
haps  even  when  fnow  has  covered  it.  While  the  froft 
lafts  the. land  can  derive  no  advantage  from  the  manure, 
and  when  a  thaw  fuperVenes  it  is  evident  that  the  wath 
from  the  melting  fnow,  or  from  the  rains  which  generally 
fall  in  luch  weather,  mild  deprive  the  mafs  of  every  part 
that  is  foluble.  The  ground,  in  the  mean  time,  retains 
the  froft  for  many  days,  and  is  therefore  incapable  of  ab- 
forbing  the  wet  which  falls  Upon  its  furface  ;  and,  even 
when  the  influence  of  the  milder  air  has  reached  it,  it 
can  imbibe  but  little,  being  in  general  previously  filled 
with  water,  and  the  quantity  which  flows  over  it  being 
too  great  for  foil  under  any  circumftances  to  drink  up.” 

In&  favour  of  this  deftruftive  and  wafteful  practice, 
however  much  it  may  have  been  defended  on  the  ground 
■of  the  farmer’s  leifure  or  convenience,  and  the  little  in¬ 
jury  done  to  the  turf  or  (ward  of  the  land,  the  fame  wri¬ 
ter  thinks  there  can  be  only  one  reafon  alleged,  which  is, 
that  manure,  when  fpread  early  in  the  winter,  may  pro¬ 
tect  the  roots  of  grafles  from  the  feverity  of  frofts.  This 
too  is  probably  a  mjftaken  notion,  as  it  is  known  to 
every  one,  that  the  common  grafles  are  feldom  injured  by 
the  ievereft  frofts  ;  and  other  kinds  of  grafles  may  proba¬ 
bly  not  fuffer  lefs  injury  from  the  application  of  manure 
at  fuch  a  feafon,  than  from  the  feverity  of  frofts.  On  all 
thefe  accounts,  therefore,  farmers  ftiould  contrive  as  much 
as  poflible  to  apply  the  manures,  intended  as  top-dreflings 
to  grafs-lands,  as  early  in  the  fprirtg  as  it  can  be  conve¬ 
niently  done,  which  may  be  eafily  managed  on  thofe  that 
are  dry,  and  on  fuch  as  are  inclined  to  be  wet  and 
poachy  it  may  probably  be  greatly  facilitated  by  having 
l'mall  light  carts  conftrufted  for  the  purpofe,  and  placed 
on  broad  cylinders  as  wheels. 

In  the  application  of  manures  to  lands  under  tillage, 
as  well  as  thofe  in  the  ftate  of  grafs,  there  are  a  few  other 
circumftances  that  require  the  attention  of  cultivators  ; 
fuch  as  the  depth  they  may  be  depofited  in  the  foil,  the 
modes  of  putting  them  upon  the  ground,  and  the  molt 
economical  methods  of  employing  them. 

As  we  have  already  feen  that  the  putrefaftion  and  de¬ 
cay  of  animal  and  vegetable  matters,  whether  above  or 
beneath  the  ground,  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  free  ad- 
miflion  of  air,  and  a  fuitable  degree  of  moifture,  to  them, 
it  is  evident  that  they  ftiould  not  be  buried  lb  deep  in 
the  earth,  as  that  they  may  be  prevented,  from  readily  re¬ 
ceiving  the  aid  of  fuch  caufes  in  forwarding  their  decom- 
pofition  ;  nor,  as  the  procefs  is  known  to  be  much  re¬ 
tarded  by  the  fubftances  being  rendered  too  dry,  ftiould 
they  be  placed  fo  near  the  furface,  or  be  fo  thinly  covered, 
as  to  permit  the  aftion  of  the  fun  and  winds,  before  the 
crops  have  rifen  to  fuch  heights  as  to  prevent  it,  from 
diflfpating  and  carrying  away  their  nutritious  properties. 
The  introduction. of  the  manure  to  a  middling  depth,  as 
three  or  four  inches,  would,  therefore,  on  thefe  accounts,  as 
well  as  from  its  contributing  more  expeditioully  and  more 
fuily  to  the  vegetation  of  the  crops  that  may  be  put  in 
with  it,  feem,  in  general,  to  be  the  moft  advantageous 
practice ;  but,  on  the  lighter  and  more  friable  foils,  it  may 
be  advifable  to  plough  it  in  to  a  greater  depth  than  on 
fuch  as  are  heavy  and  tenacious.  In  every  cafe,  however, 
whether  thfe  manure  made  ufe  of  be  in  a  long  or  a  more 
reduced  ftate,  it  ftiould  be  perfe&ly  covered  or  ploughed 
into  the  earth.  The  practice  of  burying  manures  deep 
in  the  foil,  has  been  defended  by  fome  on  the  ground  of 
its  being  the  nature  of  elaftic  matters  to  rife  or  force 
themfelves  towards  the  furface  ;  but  when  they  are  placed 
to  a  confiderable  depth  in  the  earth,  as  the  procefs  of  de- 
compofition  is  thereby  flopped,  or  fufFered  to  proceed  in 
but  a  very  flow  and  feeble  manner,  little  or  nothing 
qfcapes  for  the  fupport  of  vegetation,  or  it  is  furnilhed  in 
fo  very  flow  and  fparing  a  way,  as  to  be  of  fcarcely  any 
fervice  to  the  immediate  crops.  Thus  in  the  cultivation 
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of  fuch  crops  as  are  placed  in  rows  or  drills,  where  the 
manure  is  put  in  to  a  great  depth,  and  covered  pretty 
thickly  with  earth,  on  digging  them  up  at  the  end  of  many 
months  it  may  frequently  be  obferved  nearly  in  the  fame 
ftate  it  was  when  firft  put  into  the  ground.  And  the  lame 
thing  is  often  noticed  by  gardeners,  where  imperfeelly- 
reduced  or  long  dung  is  placed  in  deep  trenches  and  co¬ 
vered  to  a  confiderable  thicknefs'with  mould. 

In  order  that  manures  may  produce  their  effects  in  the 
moft  perfeCt  manner,  they  ftiould  be  fpread  over  the  fut- 
faces  of  the  grounds  as  evenly  as  poflible,  whether  they 
be  intended  to  be  turned  into  the  foil  or  left  upon  its 
furface  as  top-dreflings.  This  may  be  greatly  facilitated 
by  placing  the  manures  out  at  firft  in  very  finall  heaps, 
as  by  fircli  a  practice  it  may  be  fpread  over  the  ground 
with  much  greater  eafe  and  exactnefs;  and  on  grals-lands 
much  lefs  injury  will  be  done  by  the  bottoms  of  the 
heaps. 

On  tillage-lands,  manures  ftiould  always  be  turned  in, 
or  otherwise  covered,  as  foon  as  poflible  after  they  are 
fpread  out  ;  for,  if  this  be  neglected,  much  lofs  may  be 
fuftained,  efpecially  in  hot  feafons,  by  the  quick  evapo¬ 
ration  that  takes  place  in  fuch  cafes..  The  beft  practice 
is  therefore  not  to  carry  more  out  from  the  dunghill  at  a 
time  than  can  be  conveniently  fpread  upon  and  ploughed 
into  the  earth  in  a  fhort  time  afterwards.  In  fpreading 
manures  employed  as  top-dreflings  on  grafs-lands,  much 
advantage  will  be  gained  by  breaking  and  reducing  the 
clods  or  lumps  into  as  fine  a  ftate  as  poflible,  as  by  fuch 
means  they  are  not  only  applied  more  perfectly,  but 
wafiied  by  the  rains  much  more  readily  to  the  roots  of  the 
grafles.  The  fpringing  of  the  young  grades  is  alfo  lefs 
retarded  where  the  manures  are  rendered  fine  and  pow¬ 
dery,  than  v/liere  they  are  left  in  a  cloddy  ftate. 

Another  economical  mode  of  employing  manure  is,  by 
placing  it  in  the  drills  or  hollows  formed  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  different  crops  which  are  cultivated  in  rows,  as 
peafe,  beans,  cabbages,  potatoes,  See.  By  this  method,  that 
part  of  the  ground  which  is  intended  to  bear  the  crop  is 
only  manured,  the  intervals  or  fpaces  between  the  rows 
not  receiving  any,  from  which,  where  the  bufinefs  of  put¬ 
ting  the  manure  into  the  drills  is  properly  performed,  a 
great  faving  muft  of  courfe  be  made.  According  to  the 
conclufions  of  a  late  writer,  the  faving  of  manure  in  this 
way  is  fo  great  as  to  conftitute  one  of  the  chief  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  drill-fyftem  of  cultivation.  His  calculation 
is,  that,  by  “  drills  being  made  two  feet  afunder,  apd 
each  drill  fix  inches  wide  at  the  bottom,  there  will  be  juft 
one-fourth  part  of  the  ground  covered  with  manure  ;  for 
as  fix  inches,  multiplied  by  four,  gives  two  feet,  which 
will  be  the  diftance  from  drill  to  drill,  and  as  four  multi¬ 
plied  by  four  makes  fixteen,  it  follows,  that  if  the  whole 
of  the  land  had  been  covered  with  manure,  fixteen  loads 
would  have  been  required  for  what  is  as  fu!ly;and  benefi¬ 
cially  performed  by  four,  that  is  by  one  quarter  of  the 
quantity  ufed  by  the  old  method  of  drafting,  fuppofing  it 
of  the  fame  thicknefs  and  quality.  Befides,  from  the 
manure  being  in  this  method  kept  clofely  together,  and 
the  feeds  or  plants  placed  immediately  upon  it,  they  muft, 
he  fufpefts,  receive  the  advantage  of  the  drafting-  in  a 
more  full  and  complete  manner.  Experienced.  Farmer,  vol.  ii. 

As  it  appears  probable  that  in  the  decay  of  different 
materials  in  the  foil,  all  the  nutritious  matters  as  they 
are  formed  immediately  become  ufeful  for  the  purpofe  of 
vegetation,  without  any  waite  being  fuftained,  as  muft 
always  be  more  or  lef6  the  cafe  where  they  are  depofited 
together  in  heaps,  it  may  be  an  economical  practice,  as 
has  been  already  obferved,  in  cafes  where  the  crops  to  be 
benefited  by  them  require  a  regular  and  Lifting  but  not 
large  fupply  of  nourifhment,  or  where  the  ground  is  re¬ 
quired  to  be  kept  in  an  open  and  rather  light  ftate,  foF  a 
confiderable  length  of  time,  to  employ  fuch  manures  in 
their  lefs  decompofed  ftates,  as  by  the  ploughing  down 
of  green  fucculent  vegetable-crops,  and  the  turning  in  of 
long  ftrawy  fubftances. 
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By  adopting  fuch  means,  the  more  perfectly-formed 
manures  of  the  farm  may  be  referved  for  fuch  crops  of 
luxuriant  vegetables  as  demand  more  fpeedy  and  abun¬ 
dant  fupplies  of  nutrient  matters. 

In  refpefl  to  the  advantage  of  tiling  one  fort  of  manure 
in  preference  to  another,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  as  ani¬ 
mal  matters  are  found  in  general  to  undergo  more  fpeedily 
the  procefs  of  putrefaction  or  decompofition,  than  thole 
of  the  vegetable  kind,  and  as  in  molt  inftances  they  afford 
thofe  mucilaginous  and  elaltic  principles  that  contribute 
fo  largely  to  the  fupport  of  vegetable  life  in  greater  pro- 
■  portions}  fuch  manures  as  are  either  wholly  or  in  a  great 
meafure  compofed  of  them  mult  be  the  molt  beneficially 
employed  where  quick  and  abundant  fupplies  of  nourilh- 
ment  are  required,  as  in  the  growth  of  all  the  more  grofs 
and  luxuriant  crops,  whether  of  grain,  plants,  or  graffes; 
and  that,  as  thofe  vegetable  fubltances  which  contain  fac- 
charine,  farinaceous;  oily,  faline,  or  mucilaginous,  princi¬ 
ples  in  the  largeft  quantities,  are  ascertained  from  experi¬ 
ence  to  proceed  the  molt  readily  into  the  Itate  of  dilfolu- 
tion  or  decay,  and  confequently  to  afford  more  fully  and 
more  expeditioufiy  the  nutrient  food  of  new'  plants,  where 
manures  are  principally  formed  from  them,  they  fliould 
be  preferred  to  fuch  as  have  been  made  from  the  harder 
and  more  ligneous  vegetable  fubltances,  that  contain  fuch 
properties  in  fcarcely  any,  or  much  fmaller  degrees,  for 
all  the  purpofes  of  agriculture. 

And  laftly,  fuch  fubltances  as  are  found  to  contain  thofe 
elementary  materials,  of  which  vegetables  are  principally 
conltituted  in  their  more  foluble  or  loofely  combined 
Hates,  as  carbonaceous  matter  in  the  black  earths  or 
moulds,  and  oxygen,  azot,  and  hydrogen,  in  burnt  clay, 
raddle,  manganeie,  and  calarny,  fubltances  which  have  hi¬ 
therto  been  little  employed,  as  w'ell  as  in  water  and  air, 
fliould  be  made  ufe  of  in  preference  to  thofe  which  pollefs 
them  in  flight  proportions  or  fcarcely  at  all. 

Thus  much  on  the  application  of  manures  :  we  111  all  now 
conclude  with  a  few  hints  on  the  modes  of  preferving,  in- 
creafing,  and  improving,  them  ;  for,  upon  this  in  a  great 
meafure  depends  the  general  fertility  of  farms,  and  the 
luxuriance  or  goodnefs  of  the  crops  that  are  grown  upon 
them.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  great  intereft  and  im¬ 
portance  for  the  farmer  to  fee  that  nothing  is  waited  or 
thrown  away  that  can  pofTLbly  be  converted  to  fuch  a  pur- 
pofe.  That  there  are  many  fubltances  that  may  be  ren¬ 
dered  ufeful  in  this  way,  which  have  hitherto  been  little 
regarded  by  the  cultivators  of  land,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  when  the  daily  walte  of  animal,  vegetable,  ‘  and 
other,  matters,  that  takes  place  in  every  country,  from  their 
being  carried  away  by  rivers,  or  confumed  by  fires,  is  fully 
confidered. 

Another  great  caufe  of  lofs  in  the  production  of  ma¬ 
nures  is  from  the  want  of  adopting  or  putting  in  practice 
fuch  modes  of  management,  in  refpeft  to  different  fub- 
ftances,  as  are  capable  of  rendering  them  fit  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  application,  in  the  moft  quick  and  expeditious 
manner}  for  it  is  obvious,  that  if  by  properly  attending 
to  fuch  means  the  fame  quantity  of  manure  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  a  lhort  fpace  of  time,  which  under  other  circum- 
ftances  muff  have  required  a  long  one,  much  increafe  of 
manure  may  be  effected,  and  confequently  great  advan¬ 
tages  be  gained  by  the  cultivators  of  the  ground.  What 
is  necelfary  to  be  done  in  Order  to  facilitate  and  haften 
the  decompofition  and  reduftion  of  different  materials 
into  the  proper  ffates  for  being  applied  to  the  foil,  we 
have  already  l’een  to  be,  in  fome  meafure,  the  free  admil- 
fion  of  atmofpheric  air,  a  quantity  of  moiffure  fuited  to 
the  condition  of  the  matters  made  ufe  of,  and  a  due  de- 
.  gree  of  heat.  And  alio  by  the  proper  blending  of  ani¬ 
mal  with  vegetable  fubftances,  in  the  incipient  Itages,  and 
the  addition  of  lime,  according  to  circumffances,  and  in 
proportions  fuited  to  the  ftate  and  nature  of  the  ingre¬ 
dients. 

As  the  principal  recourfe  on  moff  farms  for  the  pro- 
du&ion  of  manure  is  the  farm-yard,  it  fltould  be  con- 


ftrufted  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  every  thing  may  with  eafe 
and  facility  be  converted  to  the  purpofe.  In  general  one 
dungftead  may  be  fufficient ;  but,  where  the  iize  of  the 
farm  is  large,  two  or  more  may  be  necelfary,  as  the  pu- 
trefa&ion  of  fuch  heaps  proceeds  with  greater  regukarity 
and  expedition,  from  the  accefs  of  air  and  moiffure  being 
more  free,  when  they  are  hot  made  too  large;  and  befides, 
they  can  be  more  conveniently  turned  over  or  removed. 
The  parts  of  the  yard  on  which  they  are  fituated  fliould, 
while  they  are  convenient  for  depoliting  the  dung,  and 
other  matters  from  the  Iheds  and  other  offices,  be  nei¬ 
ther  too  much  elevated,  fo  as  to  caufe  the  dung  to  be¬ 
come  dry,  nor  fo  greatly  deprefled  as  to  favour  the  ftagna- 
tion  of  water  upon  it,  and  thereby  deprive  it  of  the  pro¬ 
perties  moft  effential  to  the  promotion  of  vegetation.  Be¬ 
fore  each  of  the  dungfteads  a  refervoir  or  bafin  ought  to 
be  made,  into  which  not  only  the  drainings  from  all  the 
different  ffieds  and  places  where  animals  are  fed  or  kept 
may  empty  themfelves,  but  likewife  the  urine  from  the 
neceffaries,  the  fuds  from  the  waflihoufes,  and  the  walh- 
ings  of  the  various  utenfils  employed  in  the  family. 
Without  thefe  advantages  in  the  conftruftion  of  farm¬ 
yards,  much  lofs  of  manure  muff  daily  occur  from  the  li¬ 
quid  matters  of  fuch  places  continually  running  away, 
and  being  otherways  wafted,  as  well  as  from  their  not  be¬ 
ing  made  ufe  of  to  forward  the  converfion  of  other  fub¬ 
ftances  into  the  condition  of  manures. 

Where  thefe  and  fuch  other  fui table  accommodations 
as  have  been  already  defcribed  are  provided,  the  farmer 
will  have  little  more  to  do  than,  to  be  careful  in  faving  or 
providing  fuch  matters  as  are  fuitable  for  the  purpofe,. 
and  caufe  them  to  be  properly  placed  and  removed,  in 
order  to  have  them  fpeedily  reduced  into  the  ftate  of  ma¬ 
nure,  and  the  quantity  of  his  dung-heaps  thereby  greatly 
increafed. 

In  this  view  various  vegetable  matters,  fuch  as  hay, 
ftraw,  fern,  leaves,  ruflies,  coarle  graffes,  flags,  and  many- 
other  aquatic  plants,  lhould  be  preferved  and  collected  in 
as  large  quantities  as  poffible;  by  allowing  nothing  of  the 
kind  to  be  fold  or  carried  from  farms,  except  in  foine  par¬ 
ticular  inftances,  as  where  they  are  fituated  near  large 
cities  or  towns,  where  fuch  articles  can  be  advantageoufly 
difpofed  of  for  the  purpofe  of  feeding  and  littering  horfes 
or  other  animals,  and  at  the  fame  time  an  equivalent  in 
good  manure  be  brought  back  to  the  farm  ;  by  mowing 
and  raking  together  the  wheat  or  other  ftubbles,  the  fern 
from  the  commons,  and  leaves  where  they  can  be  obtain¬ 
ed,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  parks  and  other  woodlands,  and 
by  cutting  the  coarfe  graffes  and  aquatic  vegetables  at 
fuch  periods  as  they  are  in  the  moff  juicy  and  lucculent 
ftates.  The  whole,  after  being  fufficiently  dried,  fhouLd 
be  carried  to  the  farm-yards,  and  ftacked-up  in  conve¬ 
nient  fituations,  either  in  or  near  them,  for  the  purpofe 
of  being  made  ufe  of  as  litter. 

Befides  thefe  means,  there  are  others  that  equally  de¬ 
mand  attention :  every  leifure  opportunity  fliould  be 
taken,  before  the  commencement  of  the  foddering  leafon, 
to  bring  into  the  farm-yards  Inch  quantities  of  peat  or 
boggy  earth,  rich  furface-mould,  marl,  dry  mud  from 
ponds  or  ditches,  fcrapings  of  roads,  loam,  and  other 
fubftances  of  the  fame  kind,  as  can  be  conveniently  ob¬ 
tained. 

Such  materials  as  are  necelfary  being  by  thefe  methods 
procured,  the  belt  mode  of  proceeding  leans  to  be  that  of 
covering  the  whole  of  the  yards,  where  the  cattle  Hand 
and  tread,  and  even  the  pigfties  in  fome  cafes,  with  lay¬ 
ers  of  thefe  earthy  matters,  eight,  ten,  or  more,  inches 
thick,  according  to  the  number  of  cattle,  and  other  cir- 
cumftances ;  and  alfo  to  depolit  in  the  relervoirs  before 
the  dungfteads,  proper  quantities  of  the  fame  fubftances, 
for  the  liquid  matters  which  come  into  them  to  act  upon. 
Upon  thefe  earthy  bottoms,  at  the  time  the  cattle  are  con¬ 
fined,  pretty  thick  litterings  of  one  or  more  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  that  have  been  collected  and  ftacked-up  may  be 
placed,  and  the  ftables,  cow  and  ox-ltalls,  pigfties,  &c. 
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cleaned  out  upon  them.  Where  it  is  the  praftice  to  tie- 
up  and  confine  the  cattle  in  the  night-time,  the  ltraw,  or 
other  fubftances,  after  having  been  broken  down  and  re¬ 
duced  by  littering  them,  may  be  ufed  for  covering  the 
'bottoms  of  the  yards,  by  which  means  their  decay  may 
probably  be  rendered  more  quick  and  convenient.  It  ap¬ 
pears  alto  probable,  that  where  ftubbleTfem,  rufhes,  leaves, 
or  other  vegetable  matters,  the  textures  of  which  are  hard 
and  ligneous,  are  employed,  their  decay,  or  reduction  into 
the  date  of  manure,  may  be  greatly  expedited  by  means 
of  a  flight  portion  of  lime,  in  its  active  Itate,  being  fpread 
over  the  earthy  bottoms  before  they  are  applied,  as  has 
been  found  to  be  the  cafe  with  tanners’  bark. 

Where  the  matters  made  ufe  of  in  the  way  of  manures 
are  liable  to  be  rendered  too  dry  by  the  weather,  their 
putrefaction  and  decay  may  be  much  promoted,  as  we 
have  already  feen,  by  having  them  fprinkled  over  occa- 
fionally  with  water,  which  may  be  conveniently  and  rea¬ 
dily  performed  by  having  a  pump,  with  troughs,  fixed 
properly  for  the  purpofe  ;  or,  where  thefe  are  wanting, 
from  a  pond  in  the  yard. 

To  render  the  plan  the  molt  effectual  it  is  capable  of, 
the  whole  of  the  cattle  fliould  be  ItriCtly  confined  to  the 
fold  or  foddering-yards  during  the  winter,  and  not  turned 
out  as  is  frequently  the  cafe  into  paltures,  by  which  the 
making  of  much  manure  is  prevented,  great  injury  in 
many  lit  nations  done  to  the  grafs-lands,  and  the  flock, 
from  being  much  expofed  to  cold  and  other  caules,  be¬ 
nefited  in  a  far  lefs  degree  than  is  commonly  imagined.  By 
purfuing  this  method,  from  the  great  confumption  of  ftraw 
and  the^oarler  ibrts  of  food  by  the  young  lean  cattle, 
and  of  hay  and  luxuriant  vegetable  roots  or  plants  by  the 
others,  fuch  quantities  of  animalized  matters  are  voided, 
as  by  mixing  with  the  bottoms  of  the  yards  haltens  their 
putrefaCtion,  and  affords  not  only  an  immenfe  increale  of 
manure,  but  of  luch  as  is  of  a  very  valuable  kind.  If 
there  be  not  a  fufficient  proportion  of  animal  dung  and 
urine  incorporated  with  the  other  matters,  which  can 
feldom  be  the  cafe  where  the  cattle  are  not  regularly  con¬ 
fined  to  the  fold-yards,  the  manure,  though  it  may  be 
nearly  as  large  in  quantity,  is  found  by  experience  to  be 
very  inferior  in  its  effects  when  applied  to  land. 

Where  the  number  of  cattle  confined  in  the  fold-yards 
is  great,  it  may  be  neceffary  occalionaliy  to  remove  the 
bottoms  and  the  matters  littered  upon  then),  to  the  dung- 
fteads,  after  they  have  become  in  fome  degree  manures, 
by  being  w'ell  faturated  and  blended  with  the  urine  and 
other  animalized  matters.  Thefe  muff  be  immediately 
replaced  by  others  in  the  way  we  have  juft  noticed. 

The  ea>thy .  fubftances  from  the  refervoirs  rnuft  alfo  be 
occafionally  emptied  out  upon  the  dung-heaps,  and  re¬ 
placed  by  quantities  of  frefli  materials  of  the  fame  kinds, 
and  the  items  of  different  grols  vegetable  products  from 
gardens  or  other  places  when  it  can  be  done.. 

At  the  clofe  of  the  feafon,  when  the  cattle  are  turned 
out  of  the  yards,  the  heaps  of  manure  which  have  been 
thus  collected  and  thrown  together,  are  to  be  turned-over, 
in  order  that  the  animalized  matters  may  thereby  not 
only  be  ftiil  more  intimately  incorporated  with  the  earthy 
fubftances;  but  likewite,  that  more  of  the  pure  air  of  the 
atmpfphere  may  be  retained  among  the  clods,  from  their 
being  rendered  much  fmaller  by  luch  means,  and  the  pu¬ 
trefactive  procefs  be  thereby  more  perfectly  produced. 
After  this-  buiinefs  has  been  well  performed,  as  little  de¬ 
lay  as  poflible  Ihould  be  luffered  to  take  place  before  the 
manure  is  applied  to  the  foil;  as  from  the  combination  of 
oxygen  or  pure  air  with  the  carbonaceous  material  of  the 
dung,  and  or  azot  with  hydrogen,  under  theie  circum- 
ftances,  ruch  fluid  matters  are  formed  as  conftitute  its 
moft  beneucial  properties,  but  which  are  afterwards  con¬ 
tinually  wafting  fo  iong  as  it  remains  unapplied  to  the 
ground.  N 

On  thefe  accounts,  as  well  as  thofe  which  have  been 
already  mentioned,  manure- heaps  Ihould  not  be  made  too 
large,  but  of  fucli  fizes  only  as  that  they  can  be  expedi- 


tioufly  turned  over,  and  put  upon  the  land.  And  another 
advantage  which  attends  the  having  different  heaps  and 
their  not  being  large,  is,  that  one  can  be  prepared  and 
carted  away  at  a  time,  without  the  other’s  being  in  the 
leaft  injured  by  any  delay  that  may  happen  from  unfore- 
1'een  caules. 

By  the  mixing  of  lime  with  manures  compofed  of  earth 
and  dung  in  the  more  advanced  ftages  of  their  prepara¬ 
tion,  fome  increafe  of  quantity  may  likewife  be  produced  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time,  as  we  have  already  feen,  by  its  unit¬ 
ing  with  the  nitrous  acid  during  its  formation,  may  pre¬ 
vent  its  being  thrown  oft’  into  the  atmofphere  in  a  gafe- 
ous  form,  or  readily  wallied  down  from  the  compcfts  by 
rains  ;  and  thereby  preferve  a  lubftance  that  has  long  been 
found  ufeful  in  promoting  vegetation. 

As  a  great  wafte  of  manure  is  continually  taking  place 
from  the  evaporation  of  the  more  liquid  parts  of  luch 
heaps,  where  they  are  much  expoled  to  the  aftion  of  the 
fun  or  winds,  and  the  walhings  ol  the  rains,  it  would  no 
doubt  tend  greatly  to  the  laving  of  fucli  matters,  and  at 
the  fame  time  conliderably  promote  their  complete  putre¬ 
faction  and  decay,  to  have  them  placed  in  iituations  that 
are  much  fhaded  by  trees  or  other  means.  In  the  farm¬ 
yards,  it  is  probable  that  moveable  coverings  of  fome  light 
kind  of  material  might  be  highly  advantageous  for  the  fame 
purpoles.  By  thefe  means  themanure-heaps,in  fuch  places, 
may  be  effectually  fcreened  from  the  action  of  the  fun  in 
the  fummer,  and  prevented  from  being  injured  by  the 
heavy  rains  or  lnows  that  fall  in  the  winter.  The  ma¬ 
nures  which  have  been  preferved~from  the  effects  of  the 
weather  in  this  way,  have  alio  been  found,  by  practical 
agricultors  to  be  far  more  efficacious  in  promoting  the 
growth  of  crops  than  under  other  ciroumftances,  confe- 
quently  capable  of  going  much  further. 

Different  modes  have  been  purfued  in  different  places,: 
in  order  to  procure  manure  from  the  articles  of  food  and 
other  matters  produced  on  the  farm.  By  fome  it  has  been 
ftrenuoully  contended,  that  the  moft  advantageous  plan 
is  to  have  the  whole  of  the  hay  and  ftraw  confumed  by 
the  different  animals,  without  employing  any  of  them  in 
the  way  of  litter,  floors  or  Handings  for  them  being  con- 
ftruCled  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  they  can  be  tied-up 
and  kept  clean  and  dry  merely  by  fweeping,  without  be¬ 
ing  littered  with  ftraw  or  other  finiilar  materials ;  while 
others  affure  us,  on  the  ground  of  aCtual  experience,  that 
the  method  of  eating  the  hay  by  the  flock,  and  employing 
the  whole  of  the  ftraw,  as  well  as  other  matters,  in  the 
way  of  litter,  as  we  have  feen  above,  is  by  much  the  moft 
effectual  in  promoting  the  increale  of  manure.  But, 
though  each  of  thefe  methods  maybe  praCtifed  with  more 
or  lefs  advantage,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  farms ; 
as,  where  there  is  much  grafs  and  little  tillage-land,  the 
former  may.be  preferable;  but  where  the  quantity  of 
grafs  is  frnall,  and  that  of  arable  ground  large,  the  latter; 
it  is  probable,  that  a  judicious  combination  of  both  may 
be  the  moit  beneficial,  efpecially  where,  in  addition  to  the 
common  articles,  coarfe  vegetable  and  rich  earthy  matters 
are  provided  and  made  ule  of  in  the  way  which  has  been 
mentioned,  as  by  fuch  a  combination  the  full  effeCt  can 
only  be  produced.  In  the  former  method,  the  lof’s  by 
means  of  digeftion  and  animalization  is  probably  much 
greater  than  has  been  generally  luppofed  by  thofe  who 
have  maintained  the  fuperior  utility  of  the  practice. 

The  foiling  of  hories  and  different  kinds  of  cattle  with 
rich  green  food,  as  clover,  f’ummer-tares,  and  other  artifi¬ 
cial  grafl'es,  cut  frefh  every  day  during  the  fummer-feafon, 
and  placed  in  cribs,  in  the  flieds  or  foddering-yards,  the 
bottoms  or  floorings  of  which  have  been  prepared  and 
ilrewed  with  earthy  materials  and  litter,  in  the  manner 
we  have  already  feen,  is  a  praAice  by  which  great 'addi¬ 
tions  maybe  made  to  dunghills,  as  the  evacuations  of  cat¬ 
tle  fed  in  this  way  are  very  confiderable.  It  is  remarked 
by  the  earl  of  Dundcnald,  that  experience  only  can  teach  or 
warrant  the  belief  of  how  few  acres  of  ground,  under  the 
culture  of  artificial  grades,  when  cut  green,  and  daily  given 
3  la . 
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to  working-horfes,  and  other  cattle,  will  fuffice  for  tlieir 
maintenance.  The  artificial  grafies  or  plants  bell  adapted 
to  this  purpofe,  are,  he  fays,  red-clover,  tares,  and  faintfoin. 
None  of  thofe  lucculent  plants  with  large  Items  and  leaves 
anfwer,  he  obferves,  fo  well  to  be  depaltured  as  to  be 
mown  ;  not  only  on  account  of  the  injury  they  receive 
in  being  bruited  by  the  treading  of  cattle ;  but,  by  being 
conftantly  cropped  and  kept  Ihort,  they  are  deprived  of 
the  nourilhment  which  they  principally  receive  by  their 
Items  and  leaves.  Saintfoin  is,  he  thinks,  bell  fuited  to 
chalky  or  dry  foils,  and  to  the  fouthern  parts  of  Britain. 
It  has  often  been  tried  without  fuccefs  in  the  northern 
parts  of  England,  and  in  Scotland.  Winter-tares  have 
alfo  been  fown,  but  have  not  been  found  to  anfwer  any 
valuable  purpofe.  Clover  and  fummer-tares,  therefore 
Ihould,  he  thinks,  be  the  only  plants  of  which  the  culti¬ 
vation  on  a  large  fcale  Ihould  in  thefe  parts  be  attempted; 
and  every  prudent  farmer  will  take  care  to  have  a  full 
fupply  of  them,  as  in  the  event  of  a  fuperabundant  quan¬ 
tity  for  green  food,  thefe  crops  are  equally  proper  for 
hay.  Tares  Ihould  always,  he  fays,  accompany  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  clover,  to  fupply  the  deficiency  of  herbage  between 
the  firft  and  fecond  cuttings  of  the  clover. 

The  quantity  of  manure  that  may  be  formed  in  this 
way,  is  probably,  much  greater  than  can  be  fuppofed  by 
thole  who  have  not  aClually  made  a  trial  of  the  method ; 
by  fome  French  writers  it  is  Hated,  that  from  three  or 
four  hundred  Iheep,  kept  in  this  mode,  manure  fufficient 
for  nearly  an  acre  of  land  may  be  daily  procured;  and 
the  manures  thus  obtained,  are  likewife  alferted  to  be  pre¬ 
ferable  to  dung  procured  in  the  common  method.  Be- 
fides,  the  great  walte  that  unavoidably  mull  take  place  in 
feeding  olf  Inch  crops  is  prevented,  and  the  whole  of  them 
immediately  brought  into  ufe ;  and  the  manure  thus  pro¬ 
duced  becomes  of  a  fuperior  quality,  from  the  vail  quan¬ 
tities  of  worms  and  other  infeCts  that  are  generated  dur¬ 
ing  the  hot  fummer-months. 

By  means  of  covered  llieep-folds,  a  great  increafe  might 
alfo  be  made  annually  to  the  Itock  of  manure.  If  this 
negleCled,  but  highly-beneficial,  practice,  were  regularly 
employed  here,  as  in  many  other  countries,  by  having 
proper  lheds  and  inclofures  for  the  purpofe  conllruCted, 
of  any  flight  materials,  near  to  the  fold-yards,  or  other 
more  convenient  places  of  the  farm,  fo  that  the  Iheep 
might  have  frelh  air  and  fufficient  liberty  to  run  about, 
and  at  the  fame  time  have  the  means  of  being  Iheltered 
from  rain,  fnow,  and  the  coldnefs  of  the  winter-leafon, 
the  advantages  to  the  flock  would  likewife  be  confidera- 
ble,  belides  the  great  fupply  of  manure  that  mull  be  pro¬ 
vided.  In  order  to  promote  the  latter  advantage,  the 
bottoms  or  floorings  of  fuch  lheds  and  inclofures  Ihould 
be  covered  with  fuch  earthy  materials  as  have  been  re¬ 
commended  for  the  cattle-yards,  and  alfo  littered  upon 
in  the  fame  manner  ;  all  of  which  ought  to  be  removed 
and  cleared  away  to  a  heap,  or  the  common  dunglteads 
of  the  farm-yards,  as  often  as  they  become  perfectly  fa- 
turated  and  blended  with  the  dung  and  urine  of  the  Iheep, 
and  frelh  materials  of  the  lame  kinds  fupplied.  In  bad 
•weather  it  will  be  advantageous  to  keep  them  conftantly 
in  thefe  covered  folds,  and  feed  them  with  hay  in  Hand¬ 
ing  racks  :  but  >vhen  it  is  fine  they  may  be  fulfered  to  go 
into  the  paltures  in  the  day-time,  and  only  be  put  into 
the  folds  during  the  night.  The  practice  of  keeping 
Iheep  in  covered  folds  is  made  ufe  of  in  Flanders  for  the 
purpofe  of  railing  manures  with  great  fuccefs ;  and  very 
dry  land  is  lbmetimes  employed  for  the  bottoms  of  the 
folds  inltead  of  litter. 

Where  the  noufe-lamb  fyllem  is  carried  on  to  an  ex¬ 
tent,  the  preparing  and  littering  of  the  lheds  and  yards, 
into  which  the  ewes  are  put  and  the  lambs  kept  and 
fuckled,  might  be  praCtiled  with  great  advantage  in  re- 
fpect  to  the  production  of  manure,  as  animals  under  fuch 
kinds  of  management  are  conftantly  found  to  void  urine 
and  dung  in  much  larger  quantities  than  in  the  ordinary 
courles  of  feeding 


By  feeding  off  different  green-crops  on  the  land  by 
Ihpep,  bullocks,  or  other  animals,  much  fertility  may  oc- 
cafionally  likewife  be  given  to  the  foil,  at  a  cheap  rate, 
as  the  expence  of  carriage  is  prevented,  and  a  confidera- 
ble  faving  of  manure  thereby  effected.  Mr.  Middleton 
feems  of  opinion,  that  by  this  mode  of  management  the 
great  lofs  of  urine  and  dung  that  unavoidably  occurs  in 
the  other  methods  may  be  the  moll  effectually  prevented  ; 
for,  fays  he,  “in  the  ftables,  cow-houfes,  lheds,  fold-yards, 
and  dunghills,  even  under  the  bell  management,  there  is 
a  great  wafte,  perhaps  of  half,  including  dung  and  urine  ; 
under  ordinary  management  three  parts  of  this  manure  is 
loll;  but  in  the  foiling  of  tares,  turnips,  cole,  clover,  &c. 
in  the  fields,  there  is  no  lofs  ;  the  whole  is  immediately 
applied,  without  the  coll  of  carriage,  to  the  enriching  of 
the  foil.”  It  is  evident,  however,  that  in  this  way  there 
mull  be  much  more  wafte  than  is  here  fuppofed  ;  by  eva¬ 
poration  from  the  aCtion  of  the  fun  and  wind  over  fo 
extenflve  a  furface,  much  of  the  valuable  matters  of  ma¬ 
nure,  in  fuch  lituations,  mull  be  daily  carried  away;  and 
the  more  fibrous  or  ligneous  parts  of  the  materials,  which 
are  rejected  as  food  by  the  cattle,  from  their  being  thinly 
fcattered  over  a  large  l'pace,  becoming  dry  and  hard,  mult 
be  longer  before  they  decay,  or  are  rendered  fit  for  the 
purpoies  of  manure,  than  where  they  are  collected  toge¬ 
ther  in  larger  quantities  and  in  more  confined  fituations. 

Another  means  of  increaling  manures  to  a  very  great 
extent,  is  by  adopting  fuch  methods  as  may  effectually 
prevent  the  foiljind  urine  of  privies,  and  the  various  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable  materials  that  are  continually  thrown 
into  them,  in  cities  and  large  towns,  from  being  ul'e- 
lefsly  retained  in  deep  pits,  or  places  conftruCted  for  the 
purpofe,  or  inconfiderately  waffled  away  and  walled,  by 
being  conveyed  into  rivers  or  ponds  by  fevvers  and  drains. 
It  is  llated,  that,  from  want  of  fuitable  modes  of  preferv- 
ing  fuch  fubftances,  the  annual  lofs,  in  this  country,  is 
probably  not  lefs  than  five  millions  of  cart-loads,  which, 
if  turned  to  the  ufes  of  agriculture,  would  be  worth  to 
the  cultivators  of  the  foil  two  millions  and  a  half,  and 
to  the  community  five  millions,  of  pounds  fterling !  Travf. 
of  the  Sec.  of  Arts,  vol.  xvii. 

The  moll  eafy  and  covenient  methods  of  preferving 
fubftances  of  this  kind  in  the  country  would  be,  proba¬ 
bly,  by  having  pits  formed  for  the  reception  of  them,  as 
near  as  poffible  to  the  dunglteads  in  farm-yards  or  other 
places,  and  prepared  with  floors  of  clay,  or  fome  other 
material  through  which  the  liquid  matters  could  not 
readily  pafs  ;  thefe  might  be  connected  with  the  privies 
by  proper  drains,  and  have  covers  fitted  to  them,  in  or¬ 
der  that  a  quantity  of  mould,  peat-earth,  faw-dult,  lime. 
Hems  of  coarfe  garden-plants,  or  other  fubftances  of  the 
fame  fort,  might  be  occafionally  placed  in  them,  and  re¬ 
moved,  to  be  blended  with  the  common  dung-heaps,  as 
often  as  they  became  fully  reduced  by  putrefaction,  and 
well  faturated  and  impregnated.  But  in  large  towns  or 
cities,  where  fuch  manures  are  produced  in  great  quan¬ 
tities,  refervoirs  or  balins  of  large  fizes  Ihould  be  con- 
ItruCled,  with  floors  of  the  above  kind,  and  be  connected 
with  the  privies  of  different  parts,  by  means  of  fewers  or 
drains.  Such  refervoirs  ought  to  be  fo  fituated  as  to  be 
capable  of  being  emptied  with  eafe  and  facility,  as  often 
as  neceffary,  by  perlons  appointed  for  the  purpofe,  and 
their  contents  carried  away  in  the  night-time.  Where 
there  is  the  convenience  of  rivers,  however,  as  in  London, 
and  many  other  populous  cities  and  towns,  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  fuch  manures  might,  in  molt  cafes,  be  readily 
emptied  from  balms  of  this  fort,  formed  on  their  banks 
for  the  purpofe,  or  perhaps  from  the  extremities  of  the 
common  fewers  themfelves,  by  means  of  proper  lluices, 
into  covered  boats  or  barges,  and  thus  cheaply  carried  to 
a  diftance,  for  the  advantage  of  agriculture ;  a  method, 
in  lome  refpeCls,  praCtifed  with  fuccefs  in  Sweden.  But,  as 
this  kind  of  manure  is  extremely  liable,  from  the  agitation 
of  the  carriage  in  which  it  is  moved,  to  become  fo  liquid 
as  to  be  conveyed  with  great  difficulty,  it  is  probable, 
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iftat  by  having  fuch  earthy  or  other  fubftances  as  have 
been  mentioned  above,  or  as  could  be  conveniently  pro¬ 
cured  in  fuch  large  cities  or  towns,  fuch  as  the  long  lit¬ 
tery  dung  from  livery -ftables,  lime-rubbiih  from  the  pull¬ 
ing  down  of  old  houfes,  and  the  frefh  earth  dug  up  in 
preparing  the  foundations  for  new  ones,  mixed  and 
blended  with  it  in  the  pits  or  refervoirs,  for  fotne  time 
before  they  are  cleaned  out ;  the  difficulties  attending  the 
carriage  of  it  might  not  only,  in  a  great  meafure,  be  ob¬ 
viated',  but  the  difagreeable  l'mell  iffuing  from  it  be  much 
correfted,  and  the  quantity  of  manure  greatly  augmented. 
By  forne  method  of  this  nature,  under  the  management 
and  direction  of  proper  perfons,  vaft  ftores  of  fertility 
might  be  provided  in  fuch  places  for  the  neighbouring 
diitriCts,  which  inattention  or  popular  prejudice  at  pre- 
lent  withhold  from  the  ufes  of  agriculture. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  fea,  where  fhell  and  other  fmail 
fillies  can  frequently  be  procured  in  large  quantities,  by 
having  them  well  mixed  and  incorporated  with  good  fur- 
face-mould,  peat-earth,  or  other  fimilar  matters,  a  vaft 
increafe  of  good  manure  may  alfo  be  produced.  In  fuch 
fituations  too,  the  weeds  cut  from  the  fides  of  the  rocks, 
or  which  are  thrown  up  by  the  tides,  when  collected  into 
heaps,  and  mixed  with  fmail  proportions  of  lime  and  fuit- 
able  quantities  of  mould  or  earth,  may  contribute  greatly 
to  the  increafe  of  the  compoft-heaps  on  the  farms. 

It  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Anderfon,  in  fpeaking  of  calca¬ 
reous  fubftances,  that  the  recent  fliells  obtained  from  fiffi- 
ing-towns  operate  much  more  powerfully  as  an  animal 
manure  than  as  a  calcareous  matter,  when  firft  applied  ; 
and  that  it  is  not  impoffible  but  that  man  may,  in  time, 
fall  upon  lome  contrivance  for  obtaining  this  animal  cal¬ 
careous  manure  in  much  greater  abundance  and  perfec¬ 
tion  than  it  has  hitherto  been  obtained.  “There  is,” 
fays  he,  “  a  fmail  fpecies  of  frefh-water  wilk,  which  in- 
creafes  fo  fait,  as  in  a  furprifingly  ftiort  time  to  fill  a  con- 
fiderable  fpace  with  folid  wilks,  if  a  few  of  them  have  been 
placed  in  a  proper  receptacle  for  that  purpofe,  and  water 
duly  adminiftered  to  them.  If  then  ponds  were  prepared 
for  this  purpofe,  and  properly  ftocked  with  this  animal, 
and  if  they  were  allowed  to  increafe  till  a  bed  of  them  of 
confiderable  thicknefs  was  accumulated,  might  they  not 
then,”  fays  he,  “  be  taken  out  in  abundance  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  manure  ?  Thefe,  if  bruifed  under  a  ftone 
like  a  tanner’s-wheel,  to  reduce  the  fhell  to  fmail  frag¬ 
ments,  would  certainly,”  he  fays,  “  form  as  rich-  and  ef¬ 
ficacious  a  manure  as  could  poifibly  be  devifed  ;  nor  could 
there  be  any  difficulty  in  difpofing  the  ponds  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  afford  a  conftant  annual  fupply.”  EJfays, 
vol.  i.  p.  569. 

The  vegetable  mould  -or  other  materials  contained  in 
the  bottoms  of  ditches,  and  in  boggy  hollow  places,  where 
water  frequently  ftagnates,  and  large  crops  of  aquatic  or 
other  plants  alternately  vegetate  and  decay,  may  likewife 
be  dug  up  and  applied  with  benefit  to  loils  for  which  they 
are  proper,  either  in  the  ftate  in  which  they  are  found, 
or  after  they  have  been  formed  into  compofts  with  dung, 
lime,  or  fome  other  fubftance  of  a  fimilar  kind. 

Clay  may  alfo  be  employed  with  great  -advantage  on 
fandy  foils,  and  fave  other  more  valuable  manures  ;  it 
feetns,  however,  to  be  the  moftlerviceable  for  this  purpofe 
after  it  has  been  imperfeCtly  burnt  in  clamps  or  kilns, 
probably  from  the  proportion  of  oxygen  or  pure  air  that 
is  thus  combined  with  it,  or  with  the  metallic  matters 
which  it  contains. 

In  lliort,  it  is  neceffitry,  in  order  to  increafe  the  ftock 
of  manures  on  farms  to  the  greateft  poffible  extent,  to  be 
careful  that  none  of  fuch  animal  or  vegetable  fubftances 
as  are  capable  of  being  converted  into  manure  be  thrown 
away  or  confirmed  by  fire,  but  that  they  be  all  conveyed 
to  the  dungfteads  in  the  farm-yards  or  other  places,  or 
laid  in  heaps  of  themfelves,  and  fuffered  to  pals  into  fer¬ 
mentation,  by  which  they  may  be  fpeedily  reduced  to 
manure.  Where  the  matter  thus  made  ufe  of  chiefly 
confifts  of  weeds  and  the  Items  or  roots  of  coarl'e  plants, 
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fuch  as  peafe,  beans,  cabbages,-  docks,  nettles,  Sec.  their 
decay  may  be  greatly  promoted  by  a  little  quicklime  be¬ 
ing  blended  with  them.  Such  heaps  fliould  alfo  be  co¬ 
vered  over  pretty  well  with  fome  of  thole  earthy  matters- 
that  have  been  fo  frequently  mentioned. 

As  we  have  feen  that  the  different  materials  which  arc 
made  ufe  of  for  the  purpofe  of  manure  pal's  through  dif¬ 
ferent  ftages  of  decompofition  and  decay,  in  each  of 
which  fuch  matters  of  the  folid  or  fluid  kinds  are  formed 
as  are  capable  of  contributing  to  the  nutrition  and  lup- 
port  of  vegetable  crops,  but  which  are  liable  to  be  diffi- 
pated  or  carried  away  by  the  agency  of  various  caufes,  it 
may  be  neceffary  to  guard  .againft  fuch  walte  by  keeping 
the  dung-heaps  covered,  in  every  iituation,  as  much  as 
poffible,  with  earth  or  foil,  both  in  the  early  periods  in 
which  heat  is  evolved,  and  at  the  later  ones,  when  am¬ 
monia  or  volatile  alkali  is  formed;  as  by  fuch  management 
the  proceffes  of  decompofition,  when  too  rapid,  may  be 
reftrained,  and  the  elaftic  matters  that  are  gradually  fet 
at  liberty  be  abforbed  by  thefe  coverings,  while  the  more 
fluid  ones  are  detained  by  the  earthy  bottoms  on  which 
they  had  been  placed,  and  thus  the  whole  of  the  valuable 
properties  of  the  manure  be  preferved. 

Water  may  fairly  be  confidered  as  a  manure,  if  we  at¬ 
tend  to  the  effeCts  of  ftagnant  and  putrid  water,  and  the 
watering  of  meadow-lands.  Water,  if  allowed  to  remain 
ftagnant  is  difpoled  to  putrefy,  from  the  animal  or  vege¬ 
table  matters  contained  in  it ;  and,  when  it  has  undergone 
a  putrefaction,  it  depofits  a  mucilaginous  fubftance.  Wa¬ 
ter  therefore  may  be  rendered  an  excellent  manure,  by¬ 
making  a  pond  or  refervoir  near  a  houfe  and  farm-yard 
the  common  receptacle  of  the  drains  from  the  kitchen, 
fcullery,  and  wafh-houfe,  or  of  the  yard,  ftables,  &c.  or 
elfe  by  throwing  into  it  weeds,  and  all  offal  of  the  garden. 
By  either  of  thefe  means  there  may  always  be  a  large  fup¬ 
ply  of  putrid  water,  with  which,  particularly  in  dry  fea- 
fons,  meadow  and  paftureland  may  be  watered  with  great 
effeCt,  by  means  or  water-carts,  fuch  as  are  uled  on  the 
roads  near  London. 

The  water  in  which  flax  or  hemp  is  lteeped  might  be 
ufed  advantageoufly  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and  in  general, 
where  there  are  any  pits  or  pools,  the  water  might  foon 
be  rendered  putrid  and  fit  for  manuring  pafture  or  even 
arable  lands,  by  throwing  into  them  a  large  quantity  of 
green  vegetable  fubftances.  In  Devonfhire  it  is  a  prac¬ 
tice  to  enrich  ponds  by  the  drain  of  an  adjoining  yard, 
with  the, addition  of  a  bag  of  lime  at  different  times. 

Watering  of  meadows  is  a  molt  important  improvement, 
where  it  can  be  accomplifhed,  and  is  well  underltood.  A 
well-watered  meadow  is  in  fpring  a  hot-bed  for  grafs. 
The  practice  of  this  valuable  improvement  may  be  learnt 
from  Mr.  Davis’s  Agricultural  Survey  of  Wiltlhire. 

The  preceding  feCtion  on  Manures  is  compiled  from  the 
General  Report  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture  on  the 
fubject  of  Manures  ;  together  with  Dr.  Dickfon’s  Practi¬ 
cal  Hufbandry  ;  Dr.  Hunter’s  Georgical  Eflays  ;  Arthur 
Young’s  Annals  of  Agriculture;  Marfliall’s  Rural  Eco¬ 
nomy  of  Norfolk,  the  Midland  Counties,  Sec.  the  Papers 
of  the  Bath  Agricultural  Society  ;  the  Surveys  of  Coun¬ 
ties,  printed  by  direction  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture; 
the  TranfaCtions  of  the  Society  of  Arts ;  Darwin’s  Phytolo- 
gia;  Earl  of  Dundonald  on  the  Connection  of  Agriculture 
with  Chemiftry  ;  Anderfon’s  Eflays  ;  many  papers  in  the 
Philofophical  TranfaCtions,  Sec.  See. 

Of  the  IMPROVED  UTENSILS  in  HUSBANDRY. 

The  avidity  with  which  a icultural  experiments  have 
of  late  been  jaurfued,  and  the  alacrity  with  which  country 
gentlemen  have  entered  upon  farming  fpeculations,  have 
given  rife  to  a  great  number  of  new  utenfils,  as  well  -as 
to  confiderable  improvements  of  the  old.  But  the  young 
farmer  is  not  to  imagine  that  many  of  thefe  are  calculated 
for  his  purpofe,  being  in  general  adapted  fo  particular 
foils,  or  to  fome  peculiar  or  favourite  objeCl  of  the  pro¬ 
jector.  In  all  thefe  cafes  fuch  implements  can  only  he 
7  K  partially 
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partially  ufeful,  and  therefore  the  fagacibus  agriculturift 
will  be  efpecially  careful,  among  fo  many  highly-praifed 
inventions,  how  he  lays  out  his  money  for  utenfils  that 
might  be  of  no  ufe  to  him  when  he  has  them.  We  (hall 
therefore  avoid  recounting  thofe  of  the  nature  we  have 
been  mentioning,  and  delcribe  and  figure  fuch  only  as 
appear  to  be  projected  on  the  moll:  rational  principles, 
calculated  to  work  upon  the  generality  of  lolls,  and  thence 
become  of  more  extenfive  utility. 

Of  PLOUGHS. 

Sussex  improved  Plough. — This  is  a  two-wheeled 
plough,  calculated  to  work  with  a  pair  of  horfes  only,  and 
no  driver.  The  ploughman  takes  the  hories  in  reins,  and 
drives  him  fell ;  in  which  manner  he  will  plough  up  an 
acre  a  day,  in  a  deep  and  workman-like  manner.  This  of 
courfe  mult  be  on  fandy  or  light  loamy  foils ;  but  with 
an  additional  horfe  and  a  driver,  the  plough  will  aft  with 
great  facility  in  the  deepeil  foils,  producing  more  w'ork 
in  a  given  time  than  the  farmer  can  in  general  get  per¬ 
formed.  See  a  correct  delineation  of  this  plough  in  the 
Hufbandry  Plate  IV.  fig.  i. 

Rotherham  Plough. — This  is  recommended  for  the 
facility  of  its  work,  and  fimple  conftruftion.  It  is  deli¬ 
neated  in  the  Engraving  at  fig.  2.  A  B  is  the  beam,  C  D 
the  fheath,  E  B  D  the  main  handle,  F  R  the  fmaller  han¬ 
dle,  GH  the  coulter,  KI  the  lock  or  fhare,  NP  the  bri¬ 
dle,  S  the  fly-band,  and  MLa  piece  of  wood  in  place  of 
a  head.  The  principal  difference  between  this  and  the 
common  plough  confiffs  in  the  bridle  at  the  end  of  the 
the  beam,  by  which  the  ploughman  can  give  the  plough 
more  or  lefs  land  by  notches  at  N,  or  make  it  cut  deeper 
or  fliallower  by  the  holes  at  P ;  in  the  coulter  or  fhare, 
which  is  fo  made  and  fet  as  to  cut  off  the  new  furrow 
without  tearing;  and  in  the  mould-board,  which  is  fo 
fhaped  as  firft  to  raife  a  little,  and  then  gradually  turn 
over  the  new-cut  furrow  with  very  little  reiiltance.  This 
plough  has  lately  been  improved  by  Mr.  Cook. 

Chain-Plough. — -This  is  principally  ufed  in  the  north¬ 
ern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  From  the  fhortnefs  of  its 
head  and  mould-board,  friflion  is  confiderably  leffened, 
being  only  thirty  inches  from  the  point  of  the  fock 
to  the  hind  part  of  the  head,  and  about  eight  feet  from 
the  point  of  the  beam  to  the  end  of  the  handles.  The 
fock  and  mould-board  form  a  gently  curving  line,  which 
prevents  the  gathering  of  earth.  It  is  calculated  fo  as  to 
make  a  wide  furrow  without  leaving  any  part  unftirred. 
It  is  termed  the  chain-plough,  from  its  being  drawn  by  an 
iron  chain  fixed  to  the  back  part  of  the  beam  juft  before 
the  coulter.  This  produces  two  advantages ;  which  are, 
that  by  means  of  a  muzzle  it  makes  the  plough  go  deeper 
or  fhallower,  and  caufes  lefs  ftrefs  on  the  beam  than  if  it 
were  fixed  at  the  end.  This  plough  is  proper  for  loams, 
coarfe  clays,  and  thofe  foils  which  are  free  from  ftones. 
It  may  alfo  be  employed  for  breaking-up  pafture-grounds, 
which  have  formerly  been  well  cultivated.  Shown  in  the 
Engraving  at  fig.  3. 

Double,  or  two-furrow  Wheel-Plough,  deline¬ 
ated  in  the  Engraving  at  fig.  4.  It  was  originally  in¬ 
vented  by  Mr.  Duckett;  but  has  been  brought  to  its  pre- 
fent  improved  ftate  by  lord  Somerville.  The  chief  and 
moll  important  improvement  relates  to  the  mould-board, 
fome  parts  of  which  were  formerly  cut  off,  and  the  defi¬ 
ciency  l’upplied  by  driving  in  wedges,  to  the  confequent 
injury  of  the  mould-plate.  As  this  expedient,  however, 
was  attended  with  much  trouble,  it  was  generally  omit¬ 
ted  ;  and,  conit  quently,  th*  land  imperfedtly  ploughed. 
With  a  view  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  lord  Somer¬ 
ville  propofed,  inftead  of  wedges,  after  the  parts  were  cut 
off,  to  connebl  them  again  with  the  fixed  part  of  the 
board  by  means  of  flat  hinges,  or  of  thin  flexible  plates 
of  hard-hammered  iron  ;  lo  that  thofe  parts  may  be  eafily 
fet  to  have  different  inclinations  with  fuch  fixed  part,  by 
the  aid  of  two  ferews  that  pafs  from  the  infide  through 
the  lower  parts  of  the  handle  of  the  plough,  oppolite  to 
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the  backs  of  the  moveable  pieces,  A  A.  The  ferews,  he 
obferves,  may  be  fo  regulated  as  to  keep  fuch  pieces  at 
any  degree  of  inclination  that  may  be  required,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  land  intended  to  be  broken-up* 
The  plough  is  bell  adapted  to  light  and  level  foils,  parti¬ 
cularly  for  ltirring  lay-grounds  ;  and,  as  thefe  cannot  be 
laid  too  flat,  or  feed-earths  be  turned  too  much  on  an 
edge,  the  plough  may  be  adapted  to  either  purpofe  with 
the  utmoft  facility,  by  this  improvement  of  the  mould- 
board.  When  the  moveable  parts,  above  alluded  to,  are 
ferewed  outwards,  a  proportionate  convexity  or  elevation, 
will  be  left  at  the  bafe  of  the  furrow  ;  and  thus  more 
earth  will  be  expofed  for  covering  the  feed.  As  the  part 
of  the  mould-plate,  marked  with  the  dotted  lines  C  C,  is 
moft  liable  to  Wear  off  by  repeated  friffion,  lord  Somer¬ 
ville  direfls  it  to  be  made  twice  as  thick  as  the  other 
parts  of  the  plate  ;  viz.  double  the  thicknefs  of  a  new 
crown-piece,  or  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch;  in  which 
cafe  it  will  remain  unimpaired  nearly  as  long  as  the 
whole  of  the  machinery. 

Lord  Somerville  obierves,  that  the  principle  of  this 
moveable  plate  may  not  at  firft  catch  the  attention  of 
every  obferver ;  but  it  deferves  to  be  generally  adopted, 
and  has  indeed  met  with  ftrong  advocates  in  ploughmen  ; 
for  it  not  only  relieves  their  right  arm  of  confiderable  la¬ 
bour,  that  mull  otherwife  be  performed  in  wedging  and 
hammering  mould-plates  ;  but  much  exertion  is  alfo 
faved  to  the  right  leg,  in  attempting  to  tread  thofe  fur¬ 
rows  flat,  which  had  been  left  on  an  edge  by  the  plough. 
Thefe  plates  alfo  qualify  the  plough  for  all  broad  work, 
and  particularly  breaking-up  lays,  which  it  performs 
with  extraordinary  facility.  A  trial  was  made  at  Kew, 
on  his  majefty’s  farm,  in  confequence  of  a  challenge  given 
to  lord  Somerville.  The  quantity  of  land,  till  then  in  a 
ftate  of  nature,  amounted  to  17^  ftatute-acres,  and  was 
worked  by  this  implement,  four  Devonfnire  oxen  (fix 
years  old),  and  a  man,  with  a  boy  as  driver,  in  fix  days 
and  four  hours.  The  cattle  were  in  good  condition  when 
they  commenced  the  talk  ;  after  the  accompliihment  of 
which,  they  appeared  in  better  order  than  before.  They 
were  allowed  no  corn  ;  confumed  every  day,  upon  an 
average,  about  ^.olbs.  of  hay,  during  their  continuance  at 
Kew;  and  worked  eight  hours  each  day  including  half 
an  hour  for  bait.  The  land  thus  ploughed  was  viewed 
by  many  gentlemen  and  able  agriculturills,  who  highly 
approved  of  it.  Since  which  this  plough  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  moft  of  the  midland  counties,  where  it  is  em¬ 
ployed  with  five  horfes  and  one  man,  in  tolerably  level 
foil,  which  it  divides  as  effectually  as  two  Angle  ploughs. 
It  is  alfo  ufed,  together  with  the  Angle  wheel  plough,  in 
Staffordlhire,  as  it  requires  only  a  lad  to  drive  the  horfes, 
and  to  turn  the  plough  at  the  end  of  the  furrow.  For 
breaking  up  the  turf,  an  iron  flay  is  ferewed  to  the  coul¬ 
ter;  by  which  the  fward  is  cut  off,  and  turned  into  the 
furrow,  fo  as  to  be  covered  with  earth.  Thus,  by  the  aid 
of  an  additional  horfe,  the  foil  will  refemble  a  fallow,  and 
may  be  harrowed  with  equal  facility. 

Turner’s  Water-furrow  Plough. — This  is  cor¬ 
rectly  reprefented  at  fig.  5.  A  is  the  iron  at  the  end  of 
the  beam,  to  which  the  horfes  are  hooked  ;  BB  the  beam; 
W  W  a  ftrong  piece  of  wood,  denominated  by  the  in¬ 
ventor  a  wing,  that  projects  in  the  middle;  and  in  which 
one  of  the  coulters  C,  is  fixed.  This  piece  of  timber  is 
faltened  by  means  of  long  ferews  palling  through  to  the 
oppofite  fide,  where  they  connect  another  wing,  contain¬ 
ing  a  fecond  coulter  likewife  marked  with  the  letter  C. 
Thefe  two  coulters  are  placed  in  a  parallel  direction,  and 
are  both  ftrengthened  with  a  piece  of  iron,  called  th ejhiy, 
one  end  of  which  is  fixed  about  two  inches  beneath  tlte 
wing,  and  the  other  is  inferted  in  the  wing  itfelf.  F  re- 
prefents  the  whole  ftay  of  the  coulter  C  ;  and  /delineates 
part  of  the  other  coulter  C.  T  denotes  part  of  the 
drock,  a  piece  of  wood  that  forms  the  lower  extrerqity  of 
the  plough  ;  and  which  is  about  fix  inches  in  width, 
three  in  depth,  and  rather  more  than  two  feet  in  length. 

To 
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To  the  top  of  the  drock  Is  fattened  an  eredl  piece  of  tim¬ 
ber,  known  by  the  name  of  fpindle,  M  M  ;  behind  which 
are  two  tails,  D  d.  To  the  upper  end  of  the  fpindle  M, 
is  fixed  the  beam  B,  the  end  of  which  is  fattened  between 
the  tails  by  means  of  an  iron  pin;  P  I  and  PR,  are  two 
(helve-boards,  combined  with  the  drock  and  fpindle;  and 
which  meet  at  the  angular  point  P.  The  ends  of  both 
thefe  boards  are  ftrengthened  by  means  of  a  fiiort  wooden 
ftay  that  is  fixed  in  them,  as  well  as  in  the  tails.  K  is  a 
coulter  fattened  to  the  plough-fliare  S,  and  which  is  bent 
at  the  end,  in  order  that  it  may  be  more  eafily  admitted 
through  a  hole  in  the  beam,  behind  the  two  coulters  C  C, 
when  the  (hare  is  put  on  the  end  of  the  drock. 

The  objeft  of  this  invention  is  the  formation  of  fmall 
gutters  in  meadow,  pafture,  or  arable  land,  with  a  view 
to  carry  oft'  water.  The  mod  eft'edlual  method  of  work¬ 
ing  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  its  inventor,  to  fatten  a  chain 
round  the  axle-tree  of  a  pair  of  cart-wheels  (the  body  of 
which  has  been  taken  off)  ;  to  hook  fuch  chain  to  the  ear 
A,  at  the  end  of  the  beam  ;  and,  by  lengthening  or  ftiort- 
ening  the  chain,  this  plough  may  be  fo  regulated  as  to 
penetrate  the  foil  to  a  greater  or  lefs  depth,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  ground.  When  the  plough  is  at  work, 
the  fore-coulters  C  C,  cut  the  outfide  of  the  gutter.  K, 
the  coulter,  divides  the  ground  exaftly  in  the  middle  ; 
the  further  Ihelve-board  throws  out  half  the  foil  on  one 
fide,  while  the  near  flielve-board  removes  the  other  half 
to  the  oppofite  fide  ;  and  thus  a  complete  gutter  is  left, 
which  extends  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  width,  and  is 
from  fix  to  eight  inches  deep.  One  of  the  molt  impor¬ 
tant  advantages  refuiting  from  this  invention,  is  the  lav¬ 
ing  in  manual  labour,  which  is  computed  at  three-fourths; 
as  four  hundred  perches  of  land  may  thus  be  furface- 
drained  in  onp  day,  by  a  team  of  five  liorfes,  two  drivers, 
and  a  holder;  the  expence  of  which,  the  inventor  calcu¬ 
lates  at  16s.  whereas,  if  the  fame  quantity  of  land  were  to 
be  dug  by  hand,  the  coft  will  amount  to  3I.  6s.  8d. 

This  plough  may  alfo  be  applied  to  another  valuable 
branch  of  agriculture  ;  namely,  the  planting  of  potatoes. 
The  method  is  as  follows:  Firlt,  trenches  are  made  with 
the  plough  at  the  diftance  of  about  two  feet  from  each 
other,  in  which  the  potatoes  are  fet.  Some  manure  is 
next  fpread  on  them  ir,  the  trenches,  and  they  are  covered 
by  drawing  the  plough  through  the  intermediate  lpaces  ; 
fo  that  each  trench  is  filled  by  a  ridge  of  foil.  When 
the  growing  potatoes  require  an  additional  covering  of 
mould,  the  weeds  are  previoufiy  cut,  either  by  a  hoe  or 
weeding-hook  ;  and,  the  two  fore-coulters  being  taken  off 
the  plough,  the  implement  is  drawn  between  the  ridges  ; 
it  throws  up  an  additional  portion  of  foil  upon  them; 
and  thus  expeditiouily  effects  the  operation  of  earth¬ 
ing-up. 

Paring  Plough,  is  an  inttrument  ufed  for  paring  off 
the  furface  of  the  ground,  in  order  to  its  being  burned, 
&c.  From  A  to  A,  fig. 6,  is  the  plough-beam,  fcven  feet 
long,  mortified  and  pinioned  into  the  block  B.  CC  are 
the  (heaths  or  ltamiards,  made  fiat  on  the  inftde,  to.clofe 
equally  with  the  paring- plate,  and  fattened  to  it  with  a 
bolt  and  key  n  each  fide,  as  at  D.  E  is  the  paring-plate 
of  iron  laid  with  lteel,  about  four  inches  wide,  and  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long.  F  F,  two  iron  braces  to 
keep  the  ftandards  from  giving  way.  G  G,  the  plough 
handles,  which  mutt  be  fixed  Hope-ways  between  the  beam 
and  the  ftandards.  The  ufe  of  the  pin  holes  in  the  beam, 
is  to  make  this  plough  cut  more  or  lefs  deep,  as  occafion 
may  require,  by  fixing  the  wheels  nearer  to,  or  farther 
from,  the  paring-plate. 

Cartwright’s  three-furrow  Plough. — This  is 
calculated  to  do  the  work  of  three  ploughs,  in  light  fandy 
lands,  with  only  two  liorfes  and  one  man,  ariling  from  its 
fuperiority  of  conftruCtion,  and  great  lightnefs  in  hand. 
This  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cartwright  accounts  for  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner:  “  It  is  a  fail  well  known,  that  in  the  aftion 
of  a  common  plough,  a  very  material  part  of  the  labour 
in  ploughing,  ariles  from  the  friction  of  the  land-Jde  and 
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the  foie-,  of  the  one  againft  the  fide  of  the  furrow,  of  the 
other  againft  the  bottom.  In  a  fingle  plough  a  certain 
length  and  width  are  required  in  thole  parts  of  it,  to 
make  it  go  fteady  ;  and  even  then  the  effedt  would  be  im~ 
perfedlly  obtained,  did  not  the  ploughman  alfift  by  the 
leverage  of  the  handles  of  the  plough.  Hence  it  is  clear, 
that  the  lefs  difpofition  any  plough  has  to  follow  the 
draught  in  a  ftraight  line,  the  greater  is  the  labour  of 
working  it,  becaufe  the  ploughman  in  that  cafe  is  to 
exert  a  greater  power  of  leverage  to  keep  it  fteady.  On 
the  contrary,  when  two,  three,  or  more  ploughs,  are  com¬ 
bined,  they  ferve  to  fteady  each  other,  and  require  com¬ 
paratively  very  little  power  of  the  lever  to  keep  them  in 
a  ftraight  line.  Under  thefe  circumftances,  neitherthe  firft 
nor  fecond  plough  has  any  foie  or  land-lide  whatever; 
and  even  the  third  does  not  require  fo  much  of  either  as 
a  fingle  plough.  I  calculate  the  faving  of  power  front 
this  coniideration  alone,  as  equal  at  leaft  to  one  plough. 
What  farther  power  is  faved,  I  attribute  to  the  light¬ 
nefs  and  compadtnefs  of  the  inttrument.  The  plough 
will  be  found  particularly  valuable  at  feed-times,  and  in 
the  turnip-feafon  ;  becaufe  at  thofe  times  it  too  frequently 
happens  that  we  lofe  the  molt  favourable  opportunities, 
for  want  of  ftrength  to  prepare  the  land  with  fufficient 
difipatch.”  The  Society  of  Arts,  &c.  prefented  Mr, 
Cartwright  with  their  filver  medal  for  this  ufeful  in¬ 
vention  ;  which  is  correftly  delineated  in  the  Engraving 
at  fig.  7.  A  B,  the  two  wheels  of  the  plough,  the  wheel 
B  being  full  one-feventh  in  diameter  larger  th,an  the 
wheel  A.  C  D  E,  the  three  beams  of  the  plough,  of 
which  C  is  the  (horteft,  and  E  the  longeft:  thefe  beams 
are  fixed  in  the  ftrong  crofs-piece  F,  at  equal  diftances 
from  each  other,  and  braced  by  another  crofs-piece  from 
C  to  E.  G  H  I,  the  three  cutters  'which  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  of  both  coulter  and  mould-board,  each  being  formed 
together,  or  made  of  one  piece  of  beaten  iron.  Each  cut¬ 
ter  is  fcrewed  to  its  beam  by  the  flanging-iron  K.  L  M, 
the  two  handles  of  the  plough,  the  lower  extremities  of 
which  are  fixed  in  the  two  outer  beams  C  E,  and  con- 
lieffied  by  a  crofs-piece  N,  to  make  them  firmer.  The 
handle  L  is  longer  than  the  handle  M,  in  the  lame  pro-, 
portion  as  the  beam  C  is  (horter  than  the  beam  E.  OP, 
two  upright  pieces  of  iron  fixed  in  the  crofs-piece  F, 
having  two  holes  at  tlieir  firmmits  for  the  reins  to  pafs 
through  which  guide  the  horl'es.  S,  an  iron  bar  which 
Hides  up  and  down  near  one  end  of  the  crofs-piece  F,  to 
raife  or  lower  the  wheel  A. 

Fig.  8,  (hows  a  detached  portion  of  the  ftrong  crofs- 
piece  F,  of  Mr.  Cartwright’s  plough,  to  explain  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  whipple-tree  (liifts,  R,  are  fixed  in  front 
of  that  crofs-piece,  fo  as  to  regulate  or  equalize  the  power 
of  the  liorfes.  S,  a  bar  of  iron,  the  lower  part  of  which 
forms  the  axis  of  the  wheel  A  ;  the  upper  part  Hides  in  a 
•groove  in  the  crofs-piece  F,  and  has  holes  at  different 
diftances.  It  may  be  retained  at  any  height  by  an  iron 
pin  T,  which  paifes  through  the  crofs-piece,  and  one  of 
the  .  holes  of  the  iron  bar.  The  plough  in  its  dimenfions 
is  nine  feet  long  to  the  extremity  of  the  handles,  and  each 
cutter  turns  a  nine-inch  furrow;  from  centre  to  centre 
of  the  beams  being  nine  inches. 

For  the  moft  approved  conftruflion  of  the  Draining 
Plough,  with  the  accompanying  apparatus,  for  draining 
wet,  rotten,  and  boggy,  ground,  fee  the  article  Draining, 
vol.  vi.  p.  62. 

Of  DRILLING  and  SOWING  MACHINES. 

We  have  already,  under  the- article  Sowing,  p.  54.7  of 
this  volume,  defcribed  the  mechanifm  of  the  drilling,  ma¬ 
chine,  and  its  general  propei  ties  and  utility  ;  we  fliall 
therefore  in  this  place  dsfcribe  and  figure  fueli  of.  the 
machines  as  are  found  moft  generally  ufeful  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  farmer,  in  foils  where  they  are  capable  of  being 
applied. 

Hand  Drill  for  Pease. — This  ufeful  machine  is  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Robert.  Green,  of  Weltwratting,  in 
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Cambridgeflure.  It  poflefles  the  faculty  of  drawing  the 
drill,  lowing  the  peafe,  and  covering  them  at  the  fame 
time,  with  the  utmoft  regularity,  as  the  drill  is  never  in 
danger  of  being  choaked.  It  is  worked  by  hand,  and 
will  perform  more  than  a  man  and  horfe  in  a  day  with 
the  common  drill.  For  this  invention  the  Society  of  Arts, 
Sec.  prefented  Mr.  Green  with  their  filver  medal  and  ten 
guineas,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  its  general  utility. 
This  drill  is  corre&ly  delineated  in  the  Hu/bandry  Plate 
V.  at:  fig.  i. 

The  wheels  are  placed  upon  a  wooden  axis  B,  which  is 
fq-uare  at  each  end,  but  round  in  the  centre.  The  fquare 
ends  of  the  axle  have  holes  throughout  them,  at  different 
diftances,  in  order  to  depofit  th#  feed  at  nearer  or  more 
diftant  intervals,  as  may  be  wanted.  C  is  the  box,  in 
which  the  feed  is  placed  :  the  axis  B  is  cylindrical,  and 
has  holes  made  therein  proper  to  receive  the  feeds,  which 
by  the  revolution  of  the  axis  are  carried  forwards,  and 
fall  through  an  iron  tube  into  the  interftice  in  the  ground 
opened  for  them  by  the  /hare  D.  When  depofited  in  the 
ground,  they  are  covered,  or  the  earth  drawn  over  them, 
by  two  iron  pins  or  ferapers  E,  fixed  on  each  fide  of  the 
tube,  and  extending  fome  inches  behind  it.  F  F,  the 
handles  of  the  drill-machine,  by  which  it  is  puflied 
forwards. 

Fig^2,  fhows  an  enlarged  view  of  the  interior  of  the 
feed-box  C,  above-mentioned,  and  holes  for  the  feeds, 
placed  in  a  fpiral  line,  in  order  to  drop  the  feeds  more 
regularly.  There  is  a  fmall  brufh  within  the  box,  which 
rubs  againft  the  cylinder,  to  keep  the  holes  clear  to  receive 
the  feeds. 

Fig.  3,  a  fedtion  of  the  machine,  where  A  is  part  of  the 
feed-box.  B,  the  round  part  of  the  axle,  which  delivers 
the  feed.  D,  the  fltare  which  opens  the  earth.  E,  the 
feraper,  as  before.  H,  the  tube  through  which  the  feed 
falls.  I,  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  and  one  of  the  fins  which 
draws  together  the  foil,  and  covers  the  feed.  K,  a  fmall 
door,  to  be  opened  occafionally  if  the  roller  or  tube  are 
out  of  order.  L,  a  ftrong  flat  board,  to  which  the  iron¬ 
work  is  ferewed. 

Fig.  4,  fhows  an  enlarged  plan  of  the  iron-work  when 
the  machine  is  reverfed.  D,  the  fhare.  I,  the  hole  from 
which  the  feed  is  dropped.  E  E,  the  two  fins,  or  ferapers, 
which  colleft  the  earth  and  cover  the  feed. 

Improved  Drill -Plough — Conftrufl  ed  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  fow  at  once  two  rows  of  beans,  peafe,  or  wheat. 
This  machine  is  wrought  by  two  horfes.  A,  fig.  g,  is  the 
hopper  for  containing  the  feed;  B,  circular  boxes  for  re¬ 
ceiving  the  feed  from  the  hopper;  C C,  two  fquare  boxes 
which  receive  the  feed  from  fmall  holes  in  the  circular  boxes 
as  they  turn  round  ;  and  laft  of  all,  the  feed  is  dropped 
into  the  drills  through  holes  in  the  fquare  boxes  behind 
the  coulters  D.  The  cylinder  E  follows,  which,  together 
with  the  wheel  F,  regulates  the  depth  of  the  coulters,  and 
covers  the  leed  ;  the  harrow  G  comes  behind  all,  and  co¬ 
vers  the  feed  more  completely.  H  H,  two  Aiders,  which, 
when  drawn  out,  prevent  the  feed  from  falling  into  the 
boxes;  and  I,  is  a  ketch  which  holds  the  rungs,  and  pre¬ 
vents  the  boxes  from  turning,  and  loling  feed  at  the 
ends  of  the  ridges. 

Drill  for  Turnips. — This  drill,  fhown  at  fig.  6,  is 
conflrufted  with  folid  wheels,  and  ufed  for  drilling  tur¬ 
nip-feed,  clover,  rape,  Sec.  It  is  extremely  light,  and  will 
pafs  over  a  great  deal  of  ground  in  a  day. 

Improved  Drill  for  Turnips. — This  machine,  cor¬ 
rectly  delineated  at  fig,  7,  is  conftruCtcd  in  the  fhape  and 
form  of  a  wheelbarrow,  and  employed  with  confiderable 
advantage  in  the  tlrill-hufbandry  of  his  grace  the  duke  of 
Bedford.  It  lows  turnip-feed,  rape,  lucerne,  and  any  of 
the  grafs-feeds,  with  great  truth  and  facility.  At  fig.  8 
is  a  fcCtion  of  the  feed-box  on  a  larger  fcale,  fhovving 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  pierced  for  the  feeds  to  efcape 
when  /'owing. 

Cook’s  common  Drill-Machine. — This  machine  is 
in  general  ufe  in  the  drill-hufbandry;  and  is  correCtly  de¬ 


lineated  at  fig.  9.  A,  the  upper  part  of  the  feed-box.  35, 
the  lower  part  of  the  fame  box.  C,  a  moveable  partition, 
with  a  lever,  by  which  the  grain  or  feed  is  let  fall  at  plea- 
fure  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  part  of  the  feed-box, 
from  whence  it  is  taken  up  by  cups  or  ladles  applied  to  the 
cylinder  D,  and  dropped  into  the  funnel  E,  and  conveyed 
thereby  into  the  furrow  or  drill  made  in  the  land  by  the 
coulter  F,  and  covered  by  the  rake  or  harrow  G.  II,  a 
lever,  by  which  the  wheel  1  is  lifted  out  of  generation 
with  the  wheel  K,  to  prevent  the  grain  or  feed  being  /bat¬ 
tered  upon  the  ground,  while  the  machine  is  turning 
round  at  the  end  of  the  land,  by  which  the  harrow  G  is 
alfo  lifted  from  the  ground  at  the  fame  time,  and  by  the 
fame  motion,  by  means  of  the  crank,  and  the  horizontal 
lever  hh.  L,  a  Aiding  lever,  with  a  weight  upon  it,  by 
means  of  which,  the  depth  of  the'  furrows  or  drills,  and 
confequently  the  depth  that  the  grain  or  feed  will  be  de¬ 
pofited  in  the  land,  may  be  readily  afeertained.  M,  a 
ferew  in  the  coulter-beam,  by  turning  of  which,  the  feed- 
box  B,  is  elevated  or  depreifed,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
grain  or  feed  being  cruflied  or  bruifed  by  the  revolution  of 
the  cups  or  ladles.  R,  a  rake  with  iron  teeth,  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  under  fide  of  the  rails  of  the  machine,  with 
ftaples  and  ferew-nuts  at  nn,  by  which  many  ufeful  pur- 
pofes  are  anlwered,  viz.  in  accumulating  couch-grafs  into 
rows,  and  as  a  fcarificator  for  young  crops  of  wheat  in  the 
fpring,  or  to  be  ufed.upona  fallow;  in  which  cafe,  the  feed- 
box,  the  ladle-cylinder,  the  coulters,  the  funnels,  and  har¬ 
rows,  are  all  removed.  In  this  lide-view  the  machine  is 
delineated,  for  the  fake  of  perfpiquity,  only  with  one  feed- 
box,  one  coulter,  one  funnel,  one  harrow,  See.  but  the 
complete  machine  is  furnifhed  with  five  coulters,  five  har¬ 
rows,  feven  funnels,  a  feed-box  in  eight  partitions,  See. 
with  ladles  of  different  fizes,  for  different  forts  of  grain, 
feeds,  &c.  ' 

Thefe  machines  equally  excel  in  fetting  or  planting  all 
forts  of  grain  and  feeds,  even  carrot-leed,  to  exabhiefs,  af¬ 
ter  the  rate  of  from  eight  to  ten  chain  acres  per  day,  with 
one  man,  a  boy,  and  two  horfes.  They  depofit  the  grain 
or  feed  without  grinding  or  buifing  it  in  any  quantity, 
from  one  peck  to  three  bu/hels  per  acre,  regularly  and 
uniformly,  and  at  any  given  depth,  from  half  an  inch  to 
half  a  dozen  inches,  in  rows  at  ti  e  diftance  of  twelve, 
fixteen,  and  twenty-four  inches,  or  any  other  at  pleafure. 
They  are  equally  ufeful  on  all  lands,  durable  and  eafy  to 
manage.  The  ladle-cylinder  D,  is  furni/hed  with  cups  or 
ladles  of  four  different  fizes  for  different  forts  of  grain  or 
feeds,  which  may  be  diffinguilhed  by  the  numbers  1,  a,  3,4. 
N°  1.  (the  fmalleft  fize)  is  calculated  for  turnip-feed,  clo¬ 
ver-feed,  cole-feed,  rape,  Sec.  and  will  fow  fomething  more 
than  one  pound  per  ftatute-acre.  N°  2.  for  wheat,  rye, 
hemp,  flax,  &c.  .and  will  low  fomething  more  than  one 
bufhel  per  acre.  N°  3.  for  barley,  and  will  low  one 
bufliel  and  a  half  per  acre.  N°  4.  for  beans,  oats,  peale, 
vetches,  Sec.  and  will  fow  two  bu/hels  per  acre.  But,  not- 
vvithftanding  the  above  l'pecified  quantities  of  grain  or 
feeds,  a  greater- or  lefs  quantity  of  each  may  be  fown  at 
pleafure,  by  /topping  up  with  a  little  clay,  or  by  adding  a 
few  ladles  to  each  refpeftive  box.  The  grain  or  feeds  in¬ 
tended  to  be  fown,  muff  be  put  in  tho/e  boxes  to  which 
the  cups  or  ladles  as  above  deferibed  refpectively  belong, 
an  equal  quantity  into  each  box,  and  all  the  other  boxes 
empty.  The  ladle-cylinder  may  be  reverfed,  on  turned 
end  for  end  at  pleafure,  for  different  forts  of  grain,  as  oc- 
caiion  may  require.  And  for  fowing  beans,  oats,  peafe. 
Sec.  with  a  five-coulter  machine,  four  large  ladles  muff 
occafionally  be  applied  at  equal  diffances  round  thofe  parts 
of  the  cylinder  which  fubtend  the  two  end  boxes.  For  low¬ 
ing  barley,  eight  large  ones  muff  be  applied  as  above  ;  or 
four  ladles,  N-0  2.  to  each  of  the  wheat-boxes.  Thefe  ad¬ 
ditional  ladles  are  fixed  on  the  cylinder  with  nails,  or 
taken  off’  in  a  few  minutes ;  but  for  fowing  with  a  four- 
coulter  machine,  thefe  alterations  are  unnecefiary.  The 
funnels  are  applied  to  their  refpeftive  places  by  corre- 
Iponding  numbers.  Care  ihould  be  taken  that  the  points 
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of  die  funnel  Hand  directly  behind  the  backs  of  the  coul¬ 
ters,  which  is  done  by  wedges  being  applied  to  one  lide 
ctr  other  of  the  coulters-,  at  the  time  they  are  fixed  in  their 
relpeftive  portions. 

;  The  machine  being  properly  prepared,  the  feed  put  in, 
and  the  land  reduced  to  a  proper  (late  by  ploughing,  har¬ 
rowing,  and  rolling,  the  driver  (liould  walk  down  the  fur¬ 
row  oredge  of  the  land,  and,  having  hold  of  the  lalt  horfe’s 
head  with  his  hand,  keep  him  in  fuch  a  direction  as  will 
bring  the  outfide  coulter  of  the  machine  within  three  or 
four  inches  of  the  edges  of  the  land  or  ridge,  at  which 
uniform  extent  his  arm  mull  be  kept  till  he  comes  to  the 
end  of  the  land ;  where  having  turned  round,  he  mull 
come  to  the  other  fide  of  his  horfes,  and  walk  upon  the 
laft  outfide  drill,  having  hold  of  the  horfe’s  head  with  his 
hand  as  before,  keep  the  machine  in  fuch  a  direction  as 
will  Itrike  the  fuccecding  drill  at  liich  a  diftance  from  the 
laft  outfide  one,  or  that  lie  walks  upon,  as  the  coulters  are 
diftant  from  each  other.  The  perfon  attending  the  ma¬ 
chine  fliould  put  dow’n  the  lever  H,  foon  enough  at  the 
end  of  the  land,  that  the  cups  or  ladles  may  have  time  to 
fill  before  he  begins  to  fow  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  land, 
he  rauft  apply  his  right  hand  to  the  middle  of  the  rail  be¬ 
tween  the  handles,  by  which  he  will  keep  the  coulters  in 
the  ground,  while  he  is  lifting  up  the  lever  H  with  his 
left  hand,  to  prevent  the  grain  being  fcattered  on  the 
headland  while  the  machine  is  turning  round;  this  he 
will  do  with  great  eafe,  by  continuing  bis  right  hand 
upon  the  rail  between  the  handles,  and  applying  his  left 
arm  under  the  left  handle,  in  order  to  lift  the  coulters  out 
of  the  ground  while  the  machine  is  turning  round. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  ufing-  this  machine  confills  in 
driving  it  ftraight.  When  feed  is  wanting  in  the  lower 
boxes  B,  they  mull  be  fupplied  from  the  upper  boxes  A, 
by  applying  the  hand  as  the  machine  goes  along  to  the 
lever  C.  The  lower  boxes  B  fliould  not  be  fuffered  to  be¬ 
come  empty  before  they  are  fupplied  with  feed,  but  fliould 
be  kept  nearly  full,  or  within  an  inch  or  fo  of  the  edge  of 
the  box.  If  chalk-lines  are  made  acrofs  the  backs  of  the 
coulters,  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  ends  as  the  feed 
fliould  be  depofited  in  the  ground,  (viz.  about  two  inches 
for  wheat,  and  from  two  to  three  for  Ipring-corn,)  the 
perfon  that  attends  the  machine  will  be  better  able  to  af- 
certain  the  depth  the  feed  Ihould  be  depofited  in  the  drills, 
by  obferving,  as  the  machine  goes  along,  whether  the 
chalk-lines  are  above  or  below  the  furface  of  the  land  ;  if 
above,  a  proper  weight  muft  be  applied  to  the  lever  L, 
which  will  force  the  coulters  into  the  ground  ;  if  below, 
the  lever  L,  and  weight,  muft  be  reverfed,  which  will  pre¬ 
vent  their  finking  too  much. 

As  the  lands  or  ridges  are  of  different  fizes  in  different 
diftvifts,  where  the  machine  is  too  wide  for  the  land,  one 
or  more  funnels  may  occafionally  be  flopped,  and  the  Iced 
received  into  fuch  funnel  returned  at  the  end  of  the  land, 
or  fooner  if  required,  into  the  upper  feed-box.  But  for 
regufarity  and  expedition,  lands  confifting  of  fo  many  feet 
wide  from  outfide  to  outfide,  as  the  machine  contains 
coulters,  when  fixed  at  twelve  inches  diftance,  or  twice 
or  three  times  the  number,  See-  are  belt  calculated  for  the 
machine.  In  wet  foils  or  ftrong  clays,  lands  or  ridges  of  the 
width  of  the  machine,  and  in  dry  foils. of  twice  the  width, 
are  recommended.  For  lowing  of  narrow  high-ridged 
lands,  the  outfide  coulters  fliould  be  let  down,  and  the 
middle  ones  railed,  fo  that  the  points  of  the  coulters  may 
form  the  fame  curve  that  the  land  or  ridge  forms.  And 
the  loofe  foil  harrowed  down  into  the  furrows  fliould  be 
returned  to  the  edges  of  the  lands  or  ridges  from 
whence  it  came,  by  a  double  mould -board  or-  other 
plough,  whether  the  land  be  in  a  wet  or  in  a  dry  ftate . 
Clover  and  other  lays,  intended  to  be  fown  by  the  ma¬ 
chine,  fliould  be  ploughed  a  deep  ftrong  furrow  and  well 
harrowed,  in  order  to  level  the  furface,  and  to  get  as  much 
loofe  foil  as  poflible  for  the  coulters  to  work  iii|  and  when 
fown,  if  any  of  the  feed  appears  in  the  drills  uncovered 
bv  reafon  of  the  ftiff  texture  of  the  foil,  or  toughnefs  of 
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the  roots,  a  light  harrow  may  be  taken  over  the  land,  once 
in  a  place,  which  will  effectually  cover  the  feed,  without 
difplacing  it  at  all  in  the  drills.  For  fowing  lays,  a  con- 
fiderable  weight  muft  be  applied  to  the  lever  L,  to  force 
the  coulters  into  the  ground  ;  and  a  fet  of  wrought-iron 
coulters,  well-fteeled",  and  made  fliarp  at  the  front  edge 
and  bottom,  are  recommended ;  they  will  pervade  the  foil 
more  readily,  conlequently  require  lei's  draught,  and  ex¬ 
pedite  the  bulinels. 

When  carrots  are  to  be  fown,  one  bufliel  of  faw-duft  is 
to  be  added  to  each  pound  of  carrot-feed,  which  is  fuffi- 
cient  for  half  an  acre.  The  faw-duft  fliould  be  made  dry, 
and  fifted  to  takeout  all  the  lumps  and  chips,  and  divided 
into  eight  equal  parts  or  heaps;  the  carrot-feed  Ihould 
likewife  be  dried,  and  well  rubbed  between  the  hands,  to 
take  off  the  beards,  fo  that  it  will  feparate  readily ;  and, 
being  divided  into  eight  equal  parts  or  heaps,  one  part 
of  the  carrot-feed  muft  be  well  mixed  with  one  part  of  the 
faw-duft,  and  fo  on,  till  all  the  parts  of  carrot-feed 
and  law-duft  are  mixed  and  incorporated  together;  m 
wh-icli  ftate  it  may  be  fown  very  regularly  in  drills  at 
twelve  inches  diftance,  by  the  cups  or  ladles  N°  2.  A  la¬ 
dleful  of  the  dull  will,  upon  an  average,  contain  three 
or  four  carrot-feeds,  by  which  means  the  carrot-feed  can¬ 
not  be  otherwife  than  regular  in  the  drills.  In  attempt¬ 
ing  to  depofit  fmall  feeds  near  the  furface,  it  may  fome- 
times  happen  that  fome  of  the  feeds  will  not  be  covered 
with  foil  ;  in  this  cafe,  a  light  roller  may  be  drawn  over 
the  land  after  the  feed  is  fown,  which,  befides  coverin'*-' 
the  feeds,  will  level  the  furface,  and  prepare  the  land  for 
an  earlier  hoeing.  With  this  machine  the  lighted  kinds 
of  grain  or  feed  may  be  fown,  even  in  the  higheft  winds, 
by  only  ufing  the  precaution  of  placing  a  fereen  of  any 
kind  of  cloth,  or  a  lack,  f'upportedby  two  uprights  nailed 
to  their  Tides,  behind  the  funnels,  which  will  prevent  the 
grain  or  feed  being  blown  out  of  its  direction  in  falling 
from  the  ladles  into  the  funnels.  The  fame  may  be  ac- 
complilhed  by  fmall  pipes  of  tin  fitted  on  to  the  ends  of 
the  funnels,  to  convey  the  grain  or  feed  near  the  furface 
of  the  land. 

Cooke’s  improved  Drill-Machine  and  Horse-Hoe. 
— Thefe  much  approved  utenfils  are  correctly  delineated 
in  the  Hufbandry  Plate  VI.  The  advantages  of  this  im¬ 
proved  drill,  fliownat  fig.  1,  over  the  former,  confift  chief¬ 
ly,  ill,  In  the  wheels,  B  B,  being  fo  large,  that  the  ma¬ 
chine  can  travel  on  any  road  without  trouble  or  danger 
of  breaking ;  alfo  from  the  farm  to  the  field,  See.  without 
taking  to  pieces  ;  requiring  only  half  the  draught  which 
the  former  machine  requires.  2d,  In  the  coulter-beam 
C  C,  with  all  the  coulters,  moving  with  great  eafe,  on 
the  principle  of  the  pentagraph,  to  the  right  or  left,  lb  as 
to  counteract  the  irregularity  of  the  horle’s  draught,  by 
which  means  the  drill  may  be  made  ftraight :  and,  where 
lands  or  ridges  are  made  four  and  a  half  or  nine  and  a 
half  feet  wide,  the  horfe  may  always  go  in  the  furrow, 
without  fetting  a  foot  on  the  lands,  either  in  drilling  or 
horfe-hoeing.  3d,  In  the  feed  fupplying-  itlelf  regularl)', 
without  any  attention,  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  boxes 
as  it  is  dillributed.  4th,  In  lifting  the  pin  M,  on  the 
coulter-beam  to  a  hook  L,  on  the  axis  of  the  wheels  ;  by 
which  means  the  coulters  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  at 
the  end  of  the  land,  without  the  lead  labour  or  fatigue 
to  .  the  perfon  who  attends  the  machine.  3th,  In  a- <q no- 
up  or  down  fteep  hills,  the  l'ced-box  is  elevated  or  de- 
prelled  accordingly,  fo  as  to  render  the  dillribution  of 
the  feed  regular ;  and  the  feed,  being  covered  by  a  lid 
is  fereened  from  wind  or  rain.  Thel'e  are  the  principal 
advantages  appertaining  to  this  machine,  which,  though 
confiderable  in  the  procefs  of  drilling,  are  as  nothing 
compared  with  thole  which  aril’e  from  the  ufe  of  the 
horle-hoe,  by  which  from  eight  to  ten  acres  of  land  can 
be  hoed  in  one  day,  in  a  ftyle  far  fuperior  to,  and  more 
effectual  than,  any  hand-hoeing  whatever,  and  all'o  at  fea- 
fons  when  it  is  impoflible  for  the  hand-hoe  to  be  uled  at 
all. 
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The  parts  of  this  improved  drill  are  as  follows  :  A  A, 
the  fhafts  of  the  machine,  applied  to  the  axis  of  the  wheels, 
ib  that  the  horfp  may  go  on  the  land,  or  in  the  furrow, 
without  fetting  a  foot  upon  the  lands.  B  B,  the  wheels. 
CB,  coulter-beam,  with  holes  ormortifes  for  the  coulters 
at  different  diftances.  D  D,  handles  of  the  machine,  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  coulter-beam,  all'o  to  the  axis  of  the  wheels, 
by  hooks  and  eyes,  or  flaples.  EE,  upper  feed-box,  in 
partitions,  covered  by  a  lid,  to  protect  the  grain  or  feed 
from  wind  or  rain.  F  F,  lower  feed-box  in  partitions. 
G  G,  Hides  between  the  upper  and  lower  feed-boxes,  for 
regulating  the  quantity  of  feed  foWn.  HH,  cylinder 
with  cups  or  ladles  of  different  fizes,  for  different  forts 
of  grain  or  feeds;  by  which  the  grain  or  feeds  are  taken 
up,  and  dropped  into  the  funnels  1 1,  and  conducted 
thereby  into  incifions  or  drills  made  in  the  land  by  the 
coulters  K  K.  *L,  a  hook  applied  to  the  axis  of  the  wheels  ; 
and  /,  a  chain  applied  to  the  coulter-beam,  the  laft  link 
of  which  being  put  upon  the  low'eft  hook,  will  prevent 
the  tubes  of  the  funnels  from  being  difplaced,  when  the 
machine  is  croffing  deep  furrow's  or  gutters.  M,  a  pin 
of  iron  projecting  from  the  coulter-beam,  which  being 
lifted  on  the  hook  L,  at  the  end  of  the  land,  will  bear 
the  coulters  out  of  the  ground,  while  the  machine  is  turn¬ 
ing  round,  or  on  any  other  occafion,  without  any  labour 
to  the  perfon  who  attends  the  machine,  in  fupporting 
them.  N,  a  cog-wheel.  O,  a  cog-wheel  turned  by  the 
wheel  N.  P,  a  lever  and  firing,  palling  ever  a  pulley  to 
the  axis  of  the  cylinder  H  ;  by  moving  the  lever  P  to  the 
notch  in  the  ftaple  Q,  the  wheel  O  v.'ill  be  lifted  out  of 
generation  with  the  wheel  N,  by  which  means  the  diftri- 
bution  of  grain  or  feed  may  be  flopped  at  pleafure,  in  an 
inflant,  at  the  end  of  the  land,  or  on  any  other  occafion. 
R,  an  iron  bar  with  holes  in  it,  by  means  of  which,  and  a 
pin  going  through  the  holes,  the  feed-box  may  be  ele¬ 
vated  or  depreffed,  fo  as  to  keep  the  lid  of  the  box  hori¬ 
zontally  level,  whether  going  up  or  down  fleep  hills,  or 
on  level  ground.  SS,  two  ffaples  in  the  ends  of  the  feed- 
box,  for  the  reception  of  two  flips  of  wood,  with  canvas 
to  prevent  the  wind  from  interrupting  the  grain  or  feed  ; 
alfo  to  prevent  dirt  or  foil  falling  from  the  wheels  into 
the  funnels. 

The  Horse-Hoe  adapted  to  this  machine,  is  deline¬ 
ated  at  fig.  2.  The  fhafts,  the  axis,  and  wheels,  the  coul¬ 
ter-beam,  with  the  handles,  &c.  are  exactly  as  in  fig.  i, 
being  part  of  the  fame  machine,  and  is  convertible  into  a 
liorfe-hoe  with  fix  fhares,  by  taking  away  the  feed-box 
EE,  the  cylinder  HH,  the  funnels  II,  and  the  coulters 
KK,  and  introducing  the  hoes  AAAAAA,  in  the 
places  of  the  coulters.  B,  a  guide  projecting  from  the 
hoe-beam,  which  is  ufeful  in  influencing  the  direction  of 
the  hoes,  fo  as  to  avoid  cutting-up  or  injuring  the  rows 
of  corn.  Hence  the  value  of  this  horfe-hoe. 

The  method  of  ufing  this  improved  drilling-machine, 
is  in  many  refpefts  the  fame  as  that  which  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  above.  When  the  horfe  is  put  in  the  fhafts,  care 
fhould  be  taken  that  the  chains  or  tugs  by  which  he 
draws  are  of  equal  lengths  ;  otherwife  the  machine  will 
have  a  conflant  tendency  to  deviate  from  the  horle’s  line 
of  traftion.  But  when  the  horfe  goes  in  the  furrow,  the 
near  fide  may  be  fomewhat  fhorter;  and  a  chain  may  be 
extended  from  the  end  of  the  crofs-bar  to  a  part  of  the 
fhaft  near  the  horfe’s  fhoulder.  In  going  from  the  farm 
to  the  field,  or  returning  from  the  field  to  the  farm,  the 
pin  or  guide  M  muff  be  lifted  on  to  the  hook  L,  which 
will  bear  the  coulters  off  the  ground.  And  when  going 
on  rough  roads,  if  the  coulter-beam  C  C  and  the  axis  of 
the  wheels  are  lafhed  together  by  a  rope  or  chain,  it  will 
prevent  the  coulters  receiving  any  injury  by  coming  lud- 
denly  to  the  ground. 

The  grain  or  feed  muff  be  put  in  the  upper  boxes  EE, 
an  equal  quantity  in  each  box.  By  railing  or  lowering 
the  Aides  G  G,  a  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  grain  or  feed 
may  be  fown  at  pleafure.  When  the  Hides  GG  are  as 
low  as  they  can  be,  the  wheat-cups  will  fow  fomething 
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more  than  three  pecks  of  wheat  per  acre ;  and  more  in 
proportion  the  higher  they  are  railed,  not  exceeding  one 
bufliel  and  a  half,  when  railed  as  high  as  they  can  be,  in 
rows  at  nine  inches  apart.  The  cups  for  barley,  when 
the  Hides  are  as  low  as  they  can  be,  will  fow  one  bufheft 
per  acre  ;  hnd  more  in  proportion  as  the  Hides  are  raifed, 
not  exceeding  two  bufitels,  in  rows  at  nine  inches  apart. 
The  cups,  when  the  Hides  are  as  low  as  they  can  be,  will 
fow  two  bufhels  of  beans,  oats,  peafe,  &c.  per  acre ;  and 
more  in  proportion  as  they  are  raifed.  The  funnels,  II, 
See.  are  all  fet  for  drilling  at  nine  inches,  fix  coulters  being 
fixed  in  the  coulter-beam,  at  the  diftance  of  nine  inches 
from  each  other.  For  drilling  at  twelve  inches  apart,  five 
coulters  muff  be  fixed  in  the  beam,  at  eleven  inches  and 
a  quarter  from  each  other.  For  drilling  at  eighteen 
inches  apart,  three  coulters  muff  be  fixed  in  the  left  end 
of  the  beam  at  eighteen  inches  from  each  other.  P’or 
drilling  at  twenty-two  inches,  three  coulters  muff  be 
fixed  in  the  beam,  one  at  each  end,  and  one  in  the  mid¬ 
dle.  In  level  lands,  without  ridge  and  furrow,  if  the  at¬ 
tendant  on  the  machine  cannot  find  a  flraight  fide  to  be¬ 
gin  at,  he  fhould  mark  out  with  flicks  or  bufhes  a  flraight 
line,  along  one  fide  of  the  field,  for  his  direction  ;  and 
when  drilling  at  nine  inches,  in  order  to  make  the  fpace 
between  the  two  adjoining  rills,  as  he  returns,  equal  to 
the  reft,  the  wheel  of  the  machine  muff  be  brought  very 
near  the  laft  impreflion  of  the  coulter,  and  three  inches- 
more  diftant  from  the  laft  impreflion  of  the  coulter  when 
drilling  at  twelve  inches.  And  of  other  diftances  accord¬ 
ingly.. 

When  the  machine  approaches  the  land  intended  to  be 
drilled,  the  lever  P  fhould  be  lifted  from  the  notch  in 
the  ftaple  Q,  when  the  coulters  are  two  feet  on  this  fide 
the  exaft  place  where  feed  fliould  be  depofited  ;  and  the 
pin  M  removed  from  the  hook  L,  by  lifting  up  the  han¬ 
dles  DD.  When  the  machine  arrives  at  the  end  of  the 
land,  the  lever  P  muff:  be  moved  to  the  notch  Q,  which 
will  flop  in  an  inflant  the  dillribution  of  the  feed,  and 
the  pin  M  lifted  on  the  hook  L,  which  will  fupport  the 
coulters  out  of  the  ground  while  the  machine  is  turning 
round. 

If  the  coulter  fhould  not  make  the  incifions  or  drills 
fomething  more  than  two  inches  deep  in  light  lands  or 
loams,  and  one  and  a  half  in  ftrong  clays  or  wet  foils, 
they  may  be  forced  into  the  ground  by  the  hand  ;  or  by 
weights,  or  a  beam  of  wood  four  feet  long  and  three  or 
four  inches  thick,  being  fufpended  by  chains  of  cords  at 
the  hooks  T  T  in  the  handles  of  the  machine  for  that 
purpofe.  In  drilling  narrow  high-ridged  lands,  the  out- 
fide  coulters  may  be  lowered,  and  the  middle  ones  raifed, 
fo  that  the  points  of  the  coulters  may  form  the  fame 
curve  which  the  ridge  forms.  The  top  of  the  feed-box 
when  fiiut,  fhould  be  kept  horizontally  level,  whether 
going  up  or  down  fleep  hills  or  on  level  ground.  This 
will  make  the  diftribution  of  the  feed  uniformly  the  fame.. 
The  higher  the  front  edge  of  the  box  is  raifed  upon  the 
bar  R,  the  feed  will  delcend  more  copioufly  into  the 
lower  boxes,  confequently  a  greater  quantity  will  be  dif- 
tributed.  The  lower  funnels  placed  behind  the  coulters 
fhould  be  lafhed  fall  to  the  coulters  with  leathern  thongs, 
or  cords  ;  and  if  in  lifting  up  the  coulter-beam  at  the 
ends  of  lands,  the  upper  funnels  lhould,  by  chance,  be 
difplaced,  a  fmall  nail  may  be  driven  into  the  edge  of  the 
feed-box,  clofe  above  the  edge  of  each  funnel,  which  will 
prevent  the  funnels  being  difplaced. 

When  the  Horse-Hoe  is  to  be  ufed  for  a  crop  of  any 
kind  of  corn,  drilled  at  nine  inches  apart,  the  horfe  mult 
be  conduced  along  the  third  row  or  drill,  beginning  to 
number  the  rows  from  the  left-hand  fide  of  the  fix  rows 
drilled  at  one  operation  of  the  machine.  And  the  perfon 
who  attends  the  hoes,  muff  keep  the  pin  B,  fig.  2,  di- 
redlly  over  the  third  row  of  corn ;  and  lb  long  as  he  does 
this,  it  will  be  impoffible  for  him  to  injure  it  in  the  lealt. 
But  for  horfe-hoeing  corn  at  twelve  inches  apart,  the 
horfe  muft  be  conducted  along  the  fecond  fpace,  between 
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*he  rows  or  drills,  beginning  to  number  the  fpaces  from 
left-hand  fide  of  the  five  rows  drilled  at  one  operation 
of  the  machine.  And  the  perfon  who  attends  the  hoes 
nmft  keep  the  pin  B  direftly  over  the  middle  of  the  fe- 
cohd  fpace,  defcribed  as  above:  the  fame  rule  will  hold 
good  for  hoeing  at  all  the  different  diftances.  Where  the 
Ipace  between  the  two  adjoining  outfide  drills  fliall  happen 
to  be  too  narrow  at  fome  places  for  the  hoe  to  pal's,  it 
may  be  advifable  to  take  out  the  lhare,  which  would 
otherwife  hoe  that  fpace,  and  leave  it  to  be  hoed  by  hand. 

Soils  of  different  textures  will  require  to  be  hoed  with 
fliares  of  different  fizes ;  nothing  but  experience  can 
point  out  thefize  which  is  belt  adapted  to  any  particularfoil. 
In  all  light  fandy  foils  or  loams,  or  any  other  foils  1'uffici- 
ently  pulverized,  {hares  from  five  to  fix  inches  broad  for 
nine-inch  drills,  and  eight  inches  broad  for  twelve-inch 
drills,  will  work  fafely  and  effectually.  In  ftrong  clays 
intermixed  with  pebbles,  the  hoe-lhares  mult  not  be  lo 
broad  5  and  it  may  not  be  impoffible  to  find  fome  fuch 
foils  as  will  bid  defiance  to  all  flat  hoeing  whatever.  If, 
neverthelefs,  the  texture  of  the  foil  in  the  fpaces  of  the 
rows  of  corn  is  torn  to  pieces  by  long  narrow  plates  of 
iron,  refembling  points  or  chiffels,  being  introduced  in 
the  hoe-lhare  thanks,  A  AAA  A  A,  inllead  of  the  hoe- 
plates,  the  advantages  refulting  from  fuch  a  procefs  will 
be  very  confiderable.  The  hoe-plates  or  {hares  may  be 
fet  to  enter  the  foil  deeper  or  ffiallower,  by  lowering  or 
raifing  the  {hanks  in  the  refpeCtive  mortifes  in  the  beam, 
or  by  lowering  or  raifing  the  hooks  applied  to  the  {hank 
CC,  on  the  axis  of  the  wheels,  by  which  the  hoes  are 
drawn. 

This  horfe-hoe  may  be  applied  to  many  ufeful  pur- 
poles,  befides  hoeing  crops  of  drilled  corn,  particularly 
for  cutting  up  the  rows  of  ftubble  as  foon  as  the  crop  is 
carried,  with  fuch  weeds  as  might  efcape  the  hoe  ;  and 
for  ftirring  of  fallow's,  & c.  after  the  rate  of  ten  acres  a- 
day,  with  one  man,  a  boy,  and  two  horfes,  particularly  in 
the  bufy  time  of  harveft,  when  it  w'ould  be  impoffible  to 
{pare  fo  many  hands  as  would  be  required  to  ftir  the 
land  with  common  ploughs,  fo  as  to  anfwer  the  intended 
purpofe.  And  by  means  of  the  fame  expeditious  method 
of  cutting  up  Hubbles,  immediately  after  the  crop  is  car¬ 
ried,  or  rather  before  it  is  carried,  as  foon  as  it  is  cut 
and  fet  up,  in  order  to  gain  time  for  the  fowing  of  grafs- 
feeds  a  fecond  time,  where  they  may  have  miffed,  or  cole, 
or  rape,  or  turnip,  for  food  of  flieep  or  cattle,  in  winter 
or  fpring,  extraordinary  advantages  may  be  derived. 

Universal  Sowing  Machine. — This  ingenious  ma¬ 
chine,  contrived  to  fow  broadcaft,  whether  w'orked  by 
hand,  drawn  by  a  horfe,  or  fixed  to  a  plough,  and  ufed 
with  it,  is  extremely  firfiple  in  the  conftruCtion.  It  will 
fow  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  clover,  cole-feed,  hemp,  flax, 
canary,  rape,  turnip,  befides  a  great  variety  of  other 
kinds  of  grain  and  feeds,  broadcalt,  with  great  accuracy. 
It  is  equally  ufeful  in  the  drill-hu{bandry,  particularly 
when  fixed  to  a  plough  ;  it  will  then  drill  a  more  exten- 
five  variety  of  grain,  pulle,  and  feed,  through  every  gra¬ 
dation  with  regard  to  quantity,  and  deliver  each  kind 
with  greater  regularity,  than  any  drill-plough  whatever. 
It  will  alfo  not  only  fow  broadcaft  with  the  molt  lingu¬ 
lar  exactnefs,  but  lave  the  expence  of  a  feedfman  ;  the 
feed  being  fown  either  over  or  under  furrow  at  pleafure, 
and  the  land  ploughed  by  the  fame  operation.  Perhaps 
a  fair  and  decifive  experiment  for  afcertaining  the  com¬ 
parative  merits  of  broadcafting  or  drilling  any  particular 
crop,  was  never  before  rendered  fo  practicable  as  by  this 
machine  ;  fince  the  feed  may  now  be  put  in  with  the  ut- 
moft  degree  of  regularity,  in  both  methods  of  culture,  by 
the  fame  movement  ;  and  without  this  it  is  perhaps  im¬ 
poffible  to  make  a  juft  decision.  It  is  correCtly  delineated 
in  the  'Engraving  at  fig.  3,  where  A  reprefents  the  ma¬ 
chine.  B  the  apron  Upon  which  the  feed  falls  and  re¬ 
bounds  upon  the  land,  in  broadcafting.  C,  lid  to  cover 
the  hopper.  D,  wheel  at  the  heel  of  the  plough.  E,  ftrap. 
FF,  hooks  upon  which  the  apron  turns  by  a  pivot  on 
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each  fide.  G,  flay  to  keep  the  machine  fteady.  H,  a  le¬ 
ver  to  prevent  it  from  fowing. 

The  advantages  of  this  machine  confift  in  its  fpreading 
any  given  quantity  of  feed  over  any  given  number  of 
acres  with  a  mathematical  exaCtnefs,  which  cannot  be  done 
by  hand  ;  and  by  which  great  faving  may  be  made  in 
feeding  the  ground,  as  well  as  benefiting  the  expeCted 
crop.  It  will  likewife  broadcaft  beans,  peafe,  and  tares, 
or  drill  them  with  the  greateft  exaCtnefs,  particularly 
when  conftruCted  to  be  ufed  with  a  plough.  And  thefe 
advantages  are  accompanied  with  another,  viz.  that  the 
wind  can  have  no  effeCt  on  the  falling  of  the  feed.  ■ 

When  the  machine  is  to  be  ufed  without  a  plough, and 
drawn  by  a  horfe,  it  may  be  made  of  any  given  length,  at 
the  defire  of  the  purchafer,  as  {hown  at  fig.  4,  wherein 
the  upper  part  A  A  A  A,  contains  the  hoppers  from  which 
the  grain  or  feed  defcends  into  the  fpouts.  The  feveral 
fpouts  all  reft  upon  a  bar,  which  hangs  and  plays  freely 
by  two  diagonal  fupporters  BB  ;  a  trigger  fixed  to  this 
bar  bears  a  catch-wheel  ;  this  being  fixed  on  the  axle, 
occafions  a  regular  and  continual  motion,  or  jogging  of 
the  fpouts,  quicker  or  flower  in  proportion  to  the  pace  the 
perfon  fowing  with  it  drives  ;  and  of  courfe,  if  he  quickens 
his  pace,  the  bar  will  receive  a  greater  number  of  ftrokes 
from  the  catch-wheel,  and  the  grain  or  feed  will  feed  the 
fafter.  At  the  bottom  of  the  machine  is  placed  an  apron 
or  flielf  D,  in  a  floping  pofition,  and  the  feed,  by  falling 
thereon  from  the  fpouts  above,  is  fcattered  about  in  every 
direction  under  the  machine,  and  covers  the  ground  in  a 
moft  regular  and  uniform  manner.  To  fow  the  corn  or 
feed  in  drills,  there  are  moveable  fpouts,  as  fliovvn  at  fig. 
5,  which  are  fixed  on  or  taken  off  at  pleafure,  to  direct 
the  feed  from  the  upper  fpout  to  the  bottom  of  the  fur¬ 
row.  The  conftruCtion  of  the  machine  at  fig.  4,  will  be 
better  underltood  by  the  following  defcription  :  A,  the 
hoppers.  B  B,  the  diagonal  fupporters.  CCCC,  the  up¬ 
per  fpouts.  D,  the  apron  or  flielf  upon  which  the  feed 
falls  from  the  upper  fpouts.  E,  the  lever,  which  carries 
back  the  bar,  and  prevents  the  machine  from  fowing. 
F F,  ftaples  upon  the  handles,  through  which  the  reins 
pafs,  for  the  man  who  conducts  the  machine  to  direCt  the 
horfe  by. 

The  machine  is  regulated  for  fowing  any  particular 
quantity  of  feed  on  an  acre  by  a  brafs  Aider,  marked  A, 
fig.  6,  fixed  by  {'crews  againft  a  brafs  bridge  on  each  of 
the  fpouts.  The  machine  is  prevented  from  feeding 
while  turning  at  the  ends,  by  only  removing  the  lever  E, 
fig.  4,  out  of  its  channel,  which  carries  back  the  bar 
from  the  catch-wheel,  and  occafions  the  motion  of  the 
fpouts  to  ceafe,  and  at  the  fame  time  brings  them  upon  a 
level  by  the  aCtion  of  the  diagonal  fupporters;  fo  that  no 
corn  or  feed  can  fall  from  them.  The  machine  in  this 
form  is  particularly  ufeful  for  broadcafting  clover  upon 
barley  or  wheat ;  or  for  fowing  any  other  kind  of  feed,, 
where  it  is  neceflary  that  the  land  ffiould  fifft  be  harrowed 
exceedingly  fine  and  even. 

This  machine,  when  ufed,  muft  be  placed  about  two 
feet  from  the  ends  of  the  furrows  where  you  intend  it 
fliall  begin  to  fow.  Fill  the  hoppers  with  feed,  and  drive 
it  forward  with  the  outfide  wheel  in  the  firft  furrow. 
When  you  are  at  the  end  of  the  length,  at  the  oppofite  fide 
of  the  field,  lift  the  lever  E,  fig.  4,  a  little  to  the  right, 
and  the  machine  will  inftantly  ftop  fowing.  Drive  it  on 
about  two  feet,  and  then'  turn.  Fill  the  hoppers  again  if 
neceflary  ;  then  remove  the  lever  back  again,  and  in  re¬ 
turning,  let  the  outfide  wheel  of  the  machine  go  one  fur¬ 
row  within  the  track  which  was  made  by  it,  in.  pafling 
from  the  oppofite  end. 

There  is  fixed  in  each  fpout  of  this  machine  a  bridge, 
fliown  at  fig.  6,  with  an  aperture  B,  for  the  grain  or  leed 
to  pafs  through.  This  aperture  is  enlarged  or  contracted 
by  a  Aider  A,  which  palfes  over  it;  and,  when  properly 
fixed  for  the  quantity  of  feed  designed  to  be  fown  on  an 
acre,  is  faftened  by  means  of  two  ftrong  fcrews  firmly 
againft  the  bridge.  This  is  made  ufe.  of.  in  fowing  all 
'  '  kinds 
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kinds  of  feed,  where  it  is  required  to  fovv  from  one  bulhel 
upwards  on  an  acre.  To  low  one,  two,  three  gallons,  or 
any  of  the  intermediate  quantities,  as  of  clover,  cole-feed, 
See.  the  brafs  plate,  fig.  7,  is  placed  between  the  bridge 
and  the  Aider,  with  the  largelt  aperture,  B,  downwards, 
which  aperture  is  enlarged  or  contracted  by  the  Aider  as  be¬ 
fore.  To  fow  turnips,  the  fame  plate  is  placed  between  the 
bridge  and  the  Aider,  with  its  finalleft  aperture.  A,  down¬ 
wards,  and  the  hollow  part  about  the  fame  aperture  in¬ 
wards. 

A  view  of  the  regulator  is  given  at  fig.  8,  by  which  the 
apertures  in  the  feveral  fpouts  are  all  fet  exactly  alike, 
with  the  utmofl:  eale,  to  make  them  feed  equally.  The 
extreme  height  of  the  largeft  aperture  is  equal  to  the 
breadth  AB,  and  the  breadth  at  C  is  equal  to  the  height 
of  the  linallelt  aperture  ufed,  viz.  that  for  turnips.  The 
fide  A  C  is  divided  into  fixty  equal  parts,  and  on  it 
moves  the  Aider  or  horfe  D  ;  which  being  placed  at  any 
particular  degree,  according  to  the  quantity  of  feed  re¬ 
quired  to  be  town  on  an  acre,  is  fixed  upon  it,  by  a  ferew 
on  the  fide  of  the  Aider  or  horfe.  When  this  is  done,  the 
end  of  the  regulator  is  put  through  the  aperture  in  the 
bridge  or  plate  (whichever  is  intended  to  be  ufed),  and  the 
Aider  againll  the  bridge  in  the  fpout  railed  by  it,  till  it  ftops 
againltthe  horfe  on  the  regulator;  then  the  Aider  is  fattened 
againlt  the  bridge  firmly  by  the  two  ferews,  care  being  taken 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  ltands  nearly  fqiiare.  Thus  the 
fpouts,  being  all  fixed  in  the  fame  manner,  will  feed  equally. 
It  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  the  fize  of  the  apertures,  and 
confequently  the  quantity  of  feed  to  be  lown  on  an  acre, 
may  be  regulated  with  a  far  greater  accuracy  than  is  re¬ 
quired  in  common  practice.  The  fpouts  may  be  regu¬ 
lated  with  the  utmofl;  nicety  in  five  minutes,  to  fow  each 
particular  feed  for  the  whole  feafon.  But  a  little  prac¬ 
tice  will  enable  any  perfon,  who  poflefles  but  a  very  mo¬ 
derate  capacity,  to  make  the  fpouts  feed  equally,  even 
without  uling  the  regulator. 

When  the  machine  is  to  be  ufed  by  hand,  it  is  made 
lighter,  with  but  three  fpouts,  without  (hafts,  and  is 
driven  forward  by  the  handles.  It  has  alfo  a  bolt  in 
front,  which,  being  pulhed  in  by  the  thumb,  releafes  the 
machine;  fo  that  it  can  then  eafily  be  placed  in  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  pofition.  This  alteration  is  neceflary  to  keep  the 
handles  of  a  convenient  height,  in  lowing  up  and  down 
a  hill,  where  the  (lope  is  confiderable  ;  and  is  done  while 
the  machine  is  turning- at  the  end  of  the  length.  The 
method  of  regulating  and  uling  it  is  precifely  the  lame  as 
when  made  to  be  drawn  by  a  horfe. 

When  the  machine  is  to  be  ufed  with  a  plough,  as 
Ihown  at  fig.  3,  it  is,  without  doubt,  the  moft  ufeful  ap¬ 
plication  of  it.  It  can  be  fixed  without  difficulty  to  any 
kind  of  plough,  in  the  fame  manner  as  here  reprefented. 
The  advantages  arifing  from  its  ufe  are  confiderable ;  for, 
befides  the  increafe  in  the  crop,  which  will  be  inlured  by 
the  feeds  being  broadcafl;  with  a  mathematical  nicety,  a 
large  proportion  of  feed  (the  value  of  which  alone,  in  a 
few  months,  will  amount  to  more  than  the  price  of  the 
machine),  and  the  feedfman’s  labour,  will  be  laved.  The 
feed  may  likewife  be  fown  either  under  or  over  furrow  ; 
of  one  calt  each  way,  as  is  praftifed  by  fome  farmers. 
The  leed  alfo,  being  calt  by  the  machine  upon  the  frefli- 
ploughed  land,  may  be  immediately  harrowed  in,  before 
the  mould  has  loll  any  part  of  its  moilture  ;  which  in  a 
dry  feafon  will  greatly  promote  the  crop.  In  drilling 
any  kind  of  grain,  pylle,  or  feed,  it  poflefles  every  pro¬ 
perty  that  can  be  wiflied  for  in  the  belt  drill-plough,  nor 
will  it  (as  molt  of  them  do)  bruife  the  feed,  or  feed  irre¬ 
gularly. 

Tb  prepare  it  for  drilling,  inftead  of  the  apron,  place 
the  long  fpout,  fig.  5,  upon  the  brackets,  on  the  front  of 
the  machine,  by  the  ears  A  A,  to  receive  the  leed  from 
the  upper  fpout,  and  fallen  the  lower  end  of  it,  by  a  (mail 
cord,  to  that  hook  upon  which  the  apron  is  hung  for 
broad cqlting,  which  is  next  the  plough,  as  feen  at  fig.  9 ; 
die  feed  will  then  be  directed  by  the  long  fpout  to  the 


centre  of  the  furrow,  near  the  heel  of  the  plough.  The 
fpring  for  correcting  the  ltrength  of  the  ftroke,  is  necel- 
lary  only  when  they  are  required  to  go  along  the  fide  of  a 
confiderable  declivity.  The  machine,  when  fixed  to  a 
plough,  does  not  require  the  fmallell  degree  of  ikill  in 
uiing,  as  nothing  is  neceflary  but  to  keep  the  hopper  fill¬ 
ed,  which  will  contain  a  fufficient  quantity  of  feed  to  go 
upwards  of  14.0  rods  before  it  will  want  re-filling,  when 
three  bulhels  and  a  half  are  fown  on  an  acre.  The  accu¬ 
racy  with  which  it  will  broadcalt,  may  in  fome  meafure 
be  conceived,  by  conlidering  that  the  feed  regularly  de- 
feends  upon  the  apron  or  ffielf,  and  is  from  thence  lcat- 
tered  upon  the  ground,  in  quantity  exactly  proportioned 
to  the  fpeed  of  the  plough  ;  alfo  that  each  call  fpreads  to 
the  third  furrow  ;  and  by  this  means  lliuts  upon  the  lait. 
In  this  manner  it  is  continually  filling  up  till  the  whole 
field  is  completely  covered  ;  fo  that  it  is  impoflible  to 
leave  the  finalleft  fpace  without  its  proper  quantity  of 
feed.  When  the  plough  is  wanted  for  any  other  purpofe, 
the  machine,  with  the  wheel  at  the  heel  of  the  plough 
for  giving  it  motion,  can  be  removed  or  replaced  at  any 
time  in  a  few  minutes. 

Fig.  10  exhibits  the  machine  with  the  front  laid  open 
to  (how  the  infide.  A,  the  catch-wheel  fixed  upon  the 
axle.  B  B,  the  axle  upon  which  the  machine  hangs  be¬ 
tween  the  handles  of  the  plough.  C,  the  pulley,  by 
which  the  llrap  from  the  wheel  at  the  heel  of  the  plough 
turns  the  catch-wheel.  D,  the  bar  upon  which  the  up¬ 
per  fpout  relts,  lufpended  by  the  diagonal  fupporters  EE, 
bearing  againft  the  catch-wheel  by  the  trigger  F,  and 
thereby  kept  in  motion  while  the  plough  is  going.  G, 
the  apron  in  a  (loping  pofition,  upon  which  the  corn  or 
feed  falls  from  the  upper  fpout,  and  is  fcattered  by  re¬ 
bounding  upon  the  land.  It  turns  upon  pivots,  and  by 
this  means  throws  the  feed  either  towards  the  right  hand 
or  left  at  pleafure.  Fig.  11,  lliows  the  upper  fpout. 

At  fig.  u,  the  machine  is  reprefented  fixed  to  a  dou15- 
ble-furrow  creafing-plough,  as  prepared  for  drilling. 
When  thus  connected,  it  is  made  with  two  upper  and 
two  long  fpouts  for  drilling,  two  aprons  for  broadcalt- 
ing,  and  with  a  double  hopper;  but  in  other  relpedrs  the 
fame  as  when  intended  for  a  fmgle-furrow  plough  ;  it  is 
ufed  in  all  cafes  with  the  greatelt  eafe  imaginable.  The 
interval  between  the  points  of  the  two  fhares  of  a  creat¬ 
ing- plough  is  ufually  ten  inches  ;  the  beam  about  nine 
feet  long ;  and  the  whole  made  of  a  light  conftruflion. 

Of  the  DRAG  and  HARROW. 

The  drag  may  be  called  a  large  harrow,  and  the  har¬ 
row  a  fmall  drag.  Their  deftination,  however,  is  in  fome 
relpefts  different.  The  drag,  being  weighty  and  llrong, 
and  the  tines  large,  is  employed  to  go  firlt  over  the  fal¬ 
low  or  rugged  land,  to  tear  the  large  and  heavy  clods  in 
pieces,  and  loofen  the  mould  which  adheres  to  them. 
After  the  field  or  ground  has  lain  for  fome  time  in  this 
Hate,  and  the  fun  and  air  have  fomewhat  pulverized  the 
foil,  and  withered  the  grafs  and  weeds,  then  a  pair  of  har¬ 
rows  are  to  follow,  (till  further  to  fine  down  the  mould, 
and  bring  up  all  rubbilh  to  the  furface,  where  it  lies  ei¬ 
ther  to  wither  and  be  burnt  to  alhes  as  manure  to  the 
grounds,  or  be  carried  off  to  form  fome  mix  of  compoft 
or  manure,  as  may  be  moll  convenient  to  the  farmer. 
Another  deftination  of  the  harrow,  but  rarely  of  the 
drag,  is  to  cover  or  head  the  corn  after  fowing,  and  to 
ftir  or  loofen  young  wheat  and  other  crops  in  the  fpring 
of  the. year,  when  the  roots  appear  to  be  baked  up  by  a 
hard  cruft;  on  the  furface  of  the  foil,  and  vegetation 
thereby  weakened  or  impeded. 

Drag  without  a  Joint. — This  implement,  correftly 
delineated  in  the  Hulbandry  Plate  VII.  fig.  1,  is  the  in¬ 
vention  of  Mr.  H.  Wynne,  calculated  for  ltrength  and 
expedition  in  its  work  ;  and  will  cover  a  piece  of  ground 
fix  feet  three  inches  broad,  leaving  intervals  of  only  five 
inches  between  the  tracks.  Thefe,  however,  may  be  va¬ 
ried  at  pleaiure,  llili  preferring  their  Uriel  regularity. 

The 
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TSie  fpikes  mult  be  made  of  very  llrong  iron,  pointed 
-with  Heel  for  fuperior  durability,  and  bent  forward  dia¬ 
gonally  ;  and  care  mull  be  taken  to  fix  them  in  the  polls 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  the  line  of  the  track  may  pafs 
through  the  angles  of  the  fpike,  as  (hown  at  A  in  the 
engraving.  The  three  centre  links  of  the  chain_  at  B, 
fliocilci  be  made  round,  in  order  that  the  draft-chain  may 
be  fixed  to  whichever  of  them  may,  on  trial,  be  found  to 
•anfwer  bell. 

Mr.  Wynne  has  alfo  conftrucled  a  pair  of  harrows,  on 
■a  principle  belt  calculated  to  follow  up  and  complete  the 
work  of  his  drag.  They  are  formed  lo  as  to  adhere  very 
clofely  to  the  foil  on  which  they  are  employed,  and  to 
heal  and  cover  new-fown  corn  with  great  exadtnefs  and 
precifion  :  delineated  in  the  Engraving  at  fig.  a. 

Brake  Drag.— This  is  a  large  and  weighty  drag,  cal¬ 
culated  to  work  upon  links  nearly  inclofed  and  broken 
up.  It  confilts  of  four  fquare  bulls,  each  fide  five  inches, 
and  fix  feet  and  a  half  in  length.  The  teeth  are  feven- 
teen  inches  long,  'bending  forward  like  a  coulter.  Four 
of  them  are  inferted  into  each  bull,  fixed  above  with  a 
fcrew-nut,  having  twelve  inches  free  below,  with  a  heel 
clofe  to  the  under  part  of  the  bull,  to  prevent  them  from 
being  pulhed  back  by  (tones.  When  ground  is  broken 
up  from  the  date  of  nature,  and  after  a  competent  time 
is  crofs-ploughed,  this  dVag  is  applied  with  great  fuccefs, 
immediately  after  the  crofs-ploughing,  to  reduce  the 
whole  to  a  proper  ftate  for  harrowing. — See  this  imple¬ 
ment  correftly  delineated,  at  fig.  3,  in  the  Engraving. 

To  follow  this  drag,-  a  harrow  is  contrived  confiding 
of  two  parts,  connected  together  by  a-  crank  or  hinge  in 
the  middle,  and  two  chains  of  equal  length,  one  at  each 
end,  which  keep  the  two  parts  always  parallel,  and  at  the 
feme  dilta'nce  from  each  other.  The  crank  is  fo  con¬ 
trived,  as '  to  allow  the  two  parts  to  ply  to  the  ground 
like  two  unconnefted  harrows  ;  but  neither  of  them  to 
■  rife  above  the  other,  more  than  if  they  were  a  fingle.  har¬ 
row  without  a  joint.  In  a  word,  they  may  form  an  an¬ 
gle  downward,  but  not  upward.  Thus  they  have  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  two  harrows  in  curved  ground,  and  of  one  weigh¬ 
ty  harrow  in  a  plain.  The  objeft  of  this  harrow  is  to 
break  more  effectually  the  tough  clods  which  always  co¬ 
ver  the  furface  of  newly-broken  up  ground,  even  after 
the  drag  has  performed  its  utmoft,  and  to  drake  out  the 
mould,  and  prepare  it  for  finidiing  by  (till  further  work. 
See  this  implement  correctly  reprefented  at  fig.  4. 

To  accomplidi  the  objeft  of  .tl^e  farmer  in  reducing  the 
ground  to  a  finer  tilth,  a  fecond  harrow  is  conftrucled, 
reprefented  at  fig.  5.  This  confids  alfo  of  two  parts,  con¬ 
nected  together  like  that  laft-mentioned.  It  has  eight 
bulls,  each  four  feet  long,  two  and  a  half  inches  broad, 
and  three  deep.  The  interval  between  the  bulls  is  eight 
inches  ;  and  the  breadth  of  the  whole  harrow,  including 
•the  length  of  the  crank,  is  fix  feet  four  inches.  In  each 
bull  are  inferted  five  teeth,  feven  inches  free  under  the 
•wood,  and  ten  and  a  half  inches  afunder,  each  tooth 
weighing  one  pound.  The  work  of  this  harrow  reduces, 
the^foii  to  powder,  brings  all  the  rubbilh  to  the  top, 

•  where  it  is  left  to  wither  and  burn  at  the  farmer’s  difcre- 
tion. 

Thefe  harrows  are  a  confiderable  improvement  in  huf- 
bandry.  They  ply  to  curved  ground  like  two  uncon- 
nefted  harrows  ;  and,  when  drawn  in  one  plane,  they  are 
in  effeft  one  harrow  of  double  weight,  which  makes  the 
teeth  pierce  deep  into  the  ground;  The  imperfeftion  of 
•common  harrows,  known  to  almofc  every  farmer,  will 
lugged  the  fuperior  advantages  of  thefe. 

Chain  and  Screw  Drag. — This  is  a  valuable  imple¬ 
ment  on  many  occafions,  delineated  at  fig.  6,  in  the  En¬ 
graving.  Its  properties  are,  that  if  your  ridges -be  high, 
and  you  with  to  drag  them  from  one  end  to  the  other ; 
by  lengthening  the  chain,  which  the  fcrew  commands, 
the  drag,  when  drawn  along,  forms  an  angle  downwards, 
•and  miftes  none  of  the  curve  of  the  ridge,  fo  far-.as  it  ex- 
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tends,  which  may  be  nine  feet,  the  diftance  from  A  to  B. 
The  extent, /in  the  contrary  direction,  is  five  feet  fix 
inches.  When  the  crowns  of  the  ridges  have  got  what 
is  thought  fufiicient  dragging  lengthwife,  you  fhorten  the 
chain  by  the  fcrewr  which  forms  an  angle  upwards  ;  the 
drag  is  then  drawn  by  the  horfes,  one  on  each  fide  of  the 
furrow  ;  w  hich  completely  finifhes  the  fides  of  the/ridge, 
even  if  eighteen  feet  broad.  When  you'  want  to  drag 
even  ground  or  high  ridges  acrofs  with  the  fcrew,  you 
can  bring  the  drag  to  be  horizontal,  fo  as  to  work  as  if 
con(lru£led  without  a  joint. 

The  teeth  are  formed  and  fixed  in  the  common  man¬ 
ner,  fquare,  not  in  the  fafliion  of  coulters;  and  are  nine 
or  ten  inches  below  the  wood,  and  of.  fuch  (Irength  as 
may  be  required.  The  figures  1,  2,  &c.,  point  out  where 
the  twelve  teeth  on  each  fide  of  the  drag  are  placed. 
Where  a  (trong  brake-drag  is  not  neceflary,  by  making 
the  teeth  (liorter  and  lighter,  you  may  have  forty-eight 
teeth,  which  will  tear  the  ground  at  every  two  inches, 
and  make  a  fine  mould. 

Lord  Somerville’s  Cart  Drag. — This  is  a  new 
invention  of  his  lordfhip’s,  which  promifes  to  be  of  con¬ 
fiderable  utility  in  husbandry.  At  fig.  7,  in  the  Engrav¬ 
ing,  a  perfpeftive  view  of  this  machine  is  given.  It  re¬ 
quires  to  be  worked  only  by  a  fingle  horfe,  and  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  carry  35  cwt.  ‘  In  the  front  is  reprefented  the 
method  of  adj uliing  the  pofition  of  the  centre,  of  gravity 
of  the  load,  to  prevent  its  prefiing  too  much  on  the  horie 
in  going  down  the  hill,  the  front  of  the  cart  being  ele¬ 
vated  by  means  of  a'toothed  rack  fcrewed  to  the  front  of' 
the  cart,  qnd  worked  by  a  pinioq,  and  the  handle  A,  irri.- 
mediately  connected  with  the  (haft  E.  By  means  of  this 
pinfon  and  racks,  the  front  of  the  carriage  is  elevated 
more  or  lefs,  in  proportion  to  the  declivity  of  .the  hill, 
by  which  means  the  weight  of  the  load  is  made  to  bear 
more  on  the  axis,  and  lefs  on  the  horfe. 

On  the  fide-view  of  the  cart  is  reprefented  the  manner 
bf  applying -a  friction  drag,  which  is  made  to  prefs, 
more  or  lefs,  on  the  fide  of  the  wheel,  according  to  the 
fteepnefs  of  the  defcent :  B  B  (how  the  friflion-bar,  or 
drag  ;  one  end  of  which  is  connecled  with  the  tail  of  the 
cart  by  a  fmall  chain,  and  the  other  end  to  the  front,  by 
means  of  a  toothed  rack,  B  D,  which  catches  on  a  llaple 
in  the  front  of  the  cart,  by  which  the  fridtion-bar  may  be 
made  to  prels  on  the  fide  of  the  wheel,  more  or  lefs,  at 
the  difcretion  of  the  driver;  the  notches  of  teeth  in  this 
rack  fliould  be  as  clofe  to  each  other  as  circumftancps 
will  permit.  The  friction-bar  is  here  applied  lower  upon 
the  wheel  than  was  at  fir.lt  propofed,  in  order  to  divide 
the  preflure  and  friflion  more  equally  on  the  oppofite 
fide  of  - the  wheel,  fo  that  the  prelfure  on  each  is  dimi- 
nifhed  ;  the  rifle  of  over-heating  and  deltroying  the  fric¬ 
tion  bars  is  alfo  rendered- lefs  than  if  the  whole  preflure 
were  applied  in  one  point  at  the  top  of  the  wheel. 

In  the  Hufoandry  Plate  VIII.  we  have  given  a  feri.es  of 
new-invented  harrows,  which  are  in  confiderable  eftima- 
tion  among  agriculturifts. 

Harrow  with  Shafts. — This  implement  is  ufed  onjv 
in  the  drill-hMbandry,  being  calculated  for  covering,  the 
feed  depofited  in  the  drills,  the  horfe  going  in  the  furrow. 
Tiys  is  delineated  in  the  Engraving  at  fig.  1.- 

Jointed  Brake-Harrow.— This  harrow  has  twenty- 
four  teeth,  (haped  like  coulters  and  (landing  at  abput  an 
angle  of  eighty  degrees;  reprefented  at  fig.. 2..  By  this  in- 
(Irument  the  land  is  finely  pul.verifed,  and  prepared  for 
receiving  the  feed  from  the  drill.  It  requires  four  horfes 
in  (lift',  and  two  in  open,  land.  .  This  implement  is  like- 
wife.  ufed  for  levelling  the  ridges  ;  which  is  done  by 
prefiing  it  down  by  the  handles  where  the  ridge  is  high, 
and  railing  it  up  when  low. 

Angular  Weeding  Harrow,.— This  is  calculated  to 
follow  the  brake  when  neceflary.  The  feven  hindmoll 
teeth  (hould  Hand  at  a  more  acute  angle  than  the  reft,  in 
order  to  coiledl  the  weeds,  which  tlie  holder  can  drop  at 
•  i7-M  pleafpre. 
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pleafure,  by  railing  the  hinder  part,  which  is  fixed  to  the 
body  of  the  harrow  by  two  joints,  as  fliown  in  the  En¬ 
graving  at  fig.  3. 

Cur.  wen’s  Weed-Harrow.' — This  is  the  invention  of 
John  Christian  Curwen,  eSq.  M.  P. ’of  Workington  Hall 
in  the  county  of  Cumberland.  It  is  calculated  for  clear¬ 
ing  weeds  from  all  crops  in  the  drill-hufbandry,  which  it 
does  with  lingular  facility.  The  fimplicity  and  eafe  with 
which  it  is  worked,  is  a  great  recommendation;  a  man 
and  boy,  with  one  horfe,  being  able  to  clean  above  feven 
acres  of  corn  per  day.  The  direction  of  the  harrow,  to 
prevent  its  injuring  the  grain,  is  effected  by  an  alteration 
of  the  chain  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the  wheels.  The 
distance  of  the  teeth  from  the  centre  tooth  mult  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  width  of  the  drills.  In  cafe  they  exceed  a 
foot,  the  harrow  fnould  be  broader,  to  admit  of  another 
row  of  teeth.  To  clean  at  nine  inches,  two  inches  and  a 
half  is  allowed  on  each  fide  of  the  centre  tooth,  by  which 
means  every  part  of  the  foil  is  cut  between  the  rows  of 
grain.  The  fize  and  itrength  of  the  teeth  mu  ft  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  nature  of  the  ground.  A  correft  delinea¬ 
tion  of  this  harrow  is  given  in  the  Engraving  at  fig.  4. 
A  Shows  the  carriage  with  the  Shafts;  the  carriage  wheels 
are  intended  to  be  half  the  width  of  the  butts  or  Stitches, 
fo  that  once  going  up,  and  once  returning,  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  clear  each  butt  from  weeds.  B,  the  harrow, 
which  is  attached  to  the  carriage  by  the  chains  C  C.  The 
harrow  may  be  raifed  higher  or  funk  lower,  or  placed 
more  on  one  fide  or  another,  as  occafion  may  require,  by 
altering  the  pofition  of  the  chain.  From  D  to  D,  fix 
double  rows  of  teeth  or  knives,  which  are  fo  placed  in  the 
frame  that  each  double  row  may  pafs  up  the  interval  be¬ 
twixt  the  rows  of  com,  and  cut  or  pull  up  the  weeds 
that  grow  in  Such  intervals  without  injuring  the  corn. 
EE,  the  two  handles  by  which  the  perfon  who  holds 
them  may  direft  the  knives  or  teeth  of  the  harrow  to  pafs 
in  Straight  lines  up  the  intervals. 

Fig.  5,  Shows  the  under  fide  of  the  weed-harrow,  that 
the  pofitions  of  the  double  rows  of  the  knives,  and  of  the 
fpace  left  to  prevent  the  corn  being  injured,  may  he  more 
clearly  feen. — The  Society  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  in 
r8o6,  prefented  Mr.  Curwen  with  their  gold  medal  for 
this  invention,  and  his  improved  method  of  cultivating 
carrots  for  cattle. 

Quadruple  Harrow. — This  is  quite  a  new  inven¬ 
tion,  confifting  of  four  diftinft  harrows,  linked  together  by 
chains.  The  purpole  of  it  is  for  breaking  the  Surface  of 
newly-inclofed  grounds,  where  much  work  and  labour 
-are  required.  See  a  reprefentation  of  it  in  the  Engraving 
at  fig.  6. 

Knight’s  Harrow. — This  harrow  is  constructed  with 
two  joints,  A  A,  in  the  axle-tree,  as  Shown  at  fig.  7,  one 
of  which  is  covered,  as  when  the  harrows  are  at  work, 
the  other  uncovered,  to  Show  the  construction  of  the 
joint;  and  two  joints,  a  a,  in  the  front  of  the  bar;  by 
means  of  which  the  pliability  of  the  tree,  and  that  of  the 
bar,  humours  the  wheels,  and  keeps  them  in  their  proper 
directions  in  the  furrow  ;  and,  requiring  very  little  Scope 
of  ground,  the  turnings  are  rendered  very  convenient 
and  eafy.  If,  in  the  courfe  of  working  the  land,  a  farmer 
varies  in  the  breadth  of  nis  furrows,  it  is  contrived,  in 
order  to  make  the  harrow  narrower,  that  part  of  the  bar 
B,  which  is  fattened  by  two  pins  b  b,  may  be  taken  off 
when  requisite;  part  of  the  axle-tree,  and  part  of  the 
hind  bar  C,  both  which  tire  fastened  by  the  iron  bolt  D, 
are  alfo  to  be  removed ;  and  the  remaining  outward  parts 
to  be  joined  and  fattened  by  one  of  the  two  pins  in  the 
bar,  and  by  a  Shorter  bolt  d.,  Shown  Separate  in  the  En¬ 
graving,  and  intended  for  the  axle-tree  and  hind  bar. 

If  the  farmer  Should  work  two  horfes  which  are  une¬ 
qual  in  height,  the  horizontal  direction,  or  evennefs  of 
the  joints,  may  be  deftroyed  in  Some  degree  ;  to  remedy 
and  Supply  this  deficiency  in  the  horl'es,  the  whipple-tree 
E,  is  made  to  be  heightened  or  lowered  by  means  of 
jiotches  e,  alfo  fliown  Separate,  to  which  it  is  connected 
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by  a  ring.  In  light  barley-lands,  when  you  accommodate 
your  harrow  for  one  horfe,  there  are  two  Strings  conveyed 
by  two  rings  from  the  axle-tree,  through  two  loops  f, 
under  the  front  bar.  The  wheel  F,  under  the  hind  bar, 
which  is  Shown  enlarged  and  feparate  in  the  plate,  will 
fupport  the  bar  ;  and,  by  this  aSfiSlance,  the  harrow  is 
co.nvejmd  to  the  field  on  the  axle-tree  bar,  as  a  fubftitute 
fora  Sledge;  there  are  alfo  two  wooden  pegs  gg,  by  which 
the  harrows, -when  turned  upon  the  .carriage,  are  Secured. 

Should  it  be  objected,  that  the  harrow  will  prove  ex¬ 
pensive  on  account  of  the  iron,  an  axle-tree  and  joints 
may  be  readily  conftruCted  in  wood,  upon  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciples,  as  Shown  in  the  plate  feparate  at  G  ;  though  pre¬ 
ference  lhould  be  given  to  iron.  If  the  wheel  under  rhe 
hind-bars  Should  not  be  adopted,  there  is  a  Slider  H, 
Shown  feparate,  which  works  with  a  pin,  and,  when  not 
wanted,  is  turned  and  fastened  under  the  axle-tree. 

As  it  is  found  by  experience  to  be  very  ufeful  to 
heighten  or  lower  the  harrows  occafionally,  particularly 
on  broad  lands  riling  in  the  middle  ;  where  of  courfe  the 
middle  harrow  takes  moft  hold,  and  generally  requires 
the  lealt ;  this  may  be  eafily  effected,  by  fixing  irons, 
with  notches,  like  thofe  on  the  fore  bar,  by  which  the 
wliipple-trees  are  fupported,  on  the  hind  bar,  inStead  of 
the  hocks,  and  putting  the  hooks  on  thole  irons. 

In  the  Husbandry  Plate  IX.  we  have  given  a  feries  of 
fundry  new  implements,  which  we  Shall  proceed  to  de- 
fcribe,  as  follows  : 

Waistell’s  New  Horse-Hoe. — This  implement coni- 
Sifts  of  a  hoe  and  a  harrow  combined.  For  destroying' 
the  weeds,  and  pulverising  the  foil  in  the  intervals  of 
drilled  turnips,  and  of  other  crops  drilled  Sufficiently  wide 
to  be  horfe-lioed,  there  appears  to  be  no  other  implement 
cf  equal  efficacy.  It  enables  the  farmer  to  cultivate  thoSe 
intervals  as  completely  as  a  well-wrought  fallow,  So  long 
as  the  horfe  can  travel  therein  without  injury  to  the 
growing  crop.  They  are  highly  approved  of  by  farmers 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barnard  Caftle,  where  the  tur¬ 
nip-crops  are  now  generally  railed  in  drills  about  twenty- 
feven  inches  apart.  This  ufeful  implement  is  correCtly 
reprefented  in  the  Engraving  at  fig.  1,  to  which  the  horfe 
is  to  be  attached  by  the  upright  iron  A,  in  which  are  a 
number  of  holes  to  admit  the  drag-chain  to  be  put  higher 
or  lower  as  may  be  found  neceffary.  This  iron  is  at  orre 
end  fixed  firm  in  the  fore-part  of  the  machine  at  B,  and 
at  the  other  end  to  the  further  fide  or  wing  C.  D  is  the 
nearer  fide  or  wing  of  the  machine,  and  moveable  by  a 
joint  at  E.  This  wing  may  by  this  mean  be  expanded  or 
contracted,  as  the  interval  between  the  rows  to  be  cleared 
of  weeds  may  require.  F,  a  Strong  wedge-like  tooth  in 
the  fore-part  of  the  machine  to  tear  up  the  weeds,  which 
are  deep  in  the  ground.  G  G,  other  teeth  more  Slender, 
fixed  in  the  two  wings  or  Sides  of  the  machine,  and  which 
are  alfo  intended  to  tear  up  weeds,  and  loofen  the  earth. 
H  H  H,  three  triangular  hoes.  That  which  is  in  front  has 
a  Strong  iron  fixed  in  its  centre  ;  the  two  others  at  the 
hinder  part  of  the  machine  have  the  irons  fixed  at  the 
further  comer  of  each.  The  intent  of  the  centre  hoe  is 
to  cut  off  the  weeds  on  each  fide  next  the  crop,  and  to 
lay  all  the  weeds  in  a  ridge-like  form  in  the  middle  of 
the  path,  to  dry  and  rot.  1 1,  the  handles  by  which  the 
machine  is  managed.  K,  a  Slender  iron  bar,  with  a  peg 
and  holes  to  direct  the  distance  of  the  expansion  or  con¬ 
traction  of  the  machine.  L,  a  Strong  iron  vice,  which 
works  in  a  grooved  iron,  fixed  to  the  inner  fide  of  the 
wing  D,  and  which,  when  fcrewed  down,  holds  the  ma¬ 
chine  firm  at  the  distance  of  expansion  wanted  for  ule. 
M,  in  a  feparate  piece  in  the  plate.  Shows  on  a  larger 
fcale  one  of  the  hinder  hoes  feparate  from  the  machine, 
and  the  manner  by  which  it  may  occafionally  be  railed 
or  lowered  in  the  machine  by  a  pin  and  boles. 

The  Cultivator. — This  ufeful  implement  is  deline¬ 
ated  at  fig.  2,  and  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Cook,  to  whole 
ingenuity  agriculturists  are  fo  much  indebted.  It  con- 
flits  of  a  diagonal  beam, -in  which  are  fixed  a  number  of 
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narrow  (hares;  and  when  employed  in  this  way  is  termed 
a  Scarifi&R.  When  uied  with  broad  triangular  (hares, 
it  is  called  a  Scuffler;  and  when  complete,  with  all 
the(e  parts  appended,  it  has  the  name  of  Cultivator. 
The  principal  objeft  of  this  implement  is  to  lave  the  La¬ 
bour  of  the  plough. 

The  Fallow-cleansing  Machine. — This  implement, 
calculated  for  cleanfing  fallows  from  weeds,  is  delineated 
at  fig.  3.  A  A  is  the  frame;  B  the  firlt,  C  the  fiecond, 
roller ;  in  which  laft  are  two  cranks  to  move  the  arms 
DD,  which  work  the  rake  up  the  directors  fixed  on  the 
plank  E.  The  under  fide  of  the  lower  ends  or  (hares  of 
thele  directors  are  fharp,  to  cut  the  clods,  and  let  them 
come  on  the  upper  fide.  Each  alternate  heel  of  the  (hare 
is  longer  than  the  intermediate  one,  that  they  may  not 
have  more  than  one-half  to  cut  at  once.  At  the  back  of 
the  plank  E  are  two  1'crews  to  let  it  loofe,  that  the  di¬ 
rectors  may  be  let  higher  or  lower.  The  (hares  are  to 
penetrate  the  ground  two  or  three  inches,  to  raife  the 
quicks  till  the  rake  fetches  them  into  the  cart  H,  where  a 
man  mult  be  ready  with  a  prong  to  clear  them  backward 
when  gathered.  In  the  rake  I  are  two  teeth  for  every 
fpace  of  the  direCtore,  that  (tones,  &c.  may  be  gathered 
without  damage.  At  K  K  are  two  (taples,  by  which  the 
machine  is  drawn;  under  them  at  b  are  two  hooks,  placed 
low  to  raife  the  machine  in  turning,  by  the  help  of  the 
traces ;  and  the  axle-tree  of  the  cart  (hould  be  fixed  upon 
a  pin,  that  it. may  turn  like  a  waggon.  F  F  are  the  trig¬ 
gers  to  throw  the  rake  behind  the  roots.  The  long  teeth 
at  G  G  are  to  cleanfe  the  roller  C.  1 1  is  the  rake  which 
gathers  up  the  weeds  into  the  cart  H,  and  is  drawn  above 
the  trigger  F,  by  the  working  of  the  arms  D,  expreffed 
by  the  dotted  lines  at  dd,  LI.  The  triggers  F,  of  which 
there  is  onp  on  each  fide,  move  on  the  pivots  a  ;  fo  that 
when  the  points  b  of  the  rake  I  have  been  drawn  up  by 
the  directors  E  to  the  part  marked  c,  the  trigger,  giving 
way,  permits  the  rake  to  pafs  ;  but  immediately  falling, 
the  rake  returns  along  the  upper  furface  of  the  trigger 
marked  ee ,  and  of  courfe  falls  on  the  weeds  when  it  comes 
to  the  end,  a  little  beyond  the  pivot  a.  The  reader  will 
notice,  that  the  boarding  is  taken  away  on  one  fide  in 
the  plate,  in  order  to  give  a  more  perfeCl  view  of  the  in¬ 
ner  parts  of  the  machine. 

The  Patent  Sward-Cutter. — This  is  a  mod  ufeful 
implement,  delineated  in  the  Engraving  at  fig.  4.  A  A, 
&c.  a  (quare  frame  three  feet  four  inches  from  the  fore  to 
the  hind  part,  by  four  feet  three  inches,  the  breadth  of  the 
machine  within  fide ;  the  timber  four  inches  fquare,  placed 
on  two  wheels  B  B,  three  feet  diameter.  C  C,  &c.  are  fix 
ftrong  pieces  of  wood  called  bulls,  three  feet  long,  five 
inches  and  a  half  broad,  the  thicknefs  fix  inches  tapering 
to  three  inches.  Into  thefe  are  fixed  the  cutting-wheels, 
which  are  iron,  thirteen  inches  diameter,,  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  thick  at  the  centre,  about  an  inch  diameter  for 
piercing  holes  to  fix  the  iron  axles  in ;  from  that  they  are 
to  be  of  fuch  thicknefs  as  will  allow  the  edges  to  be  well 
fteeled.  The  wheels  are  fixed  by  two  bolts  going  through 
the  bulls.  G  G,  Sec.  are  hollow  pieces  of  wood,  called 
tkorles,  each  three  inches  and  a  half  long,  which  inclofe 
the  bolt  M  M,  and  keep  the  bulls  C  C,  Sec.  at  their  pro¬ 
per  diltances;  but  may  be  made  longer  or  (horter  at  plea¬ 
sure,  according  as  the  fward  requires  to  be  cut  in  larger 
or  (mailer  pieces.  The  iron  bolt  M  M  goes  through  two 
pieces  of  wood  or  iron,  PP,  feven  inches  long,  clear  of 
the  wood,  fupported  by  iron  (lays  fixed  to  the  frame,,  and 
through  all  the  bulls.  LLL,  &c.  are  weights  of  free- 
(tone,  tvventy-lix  inches  long  and  fix  inches  broad  ;  the 
under  one  four  inches  thick,  the  upper  one  three  inches 
thick ;  weighing  about  64-lb.  the  under,  and  forty-eight 
the  upper;  each  of  them  having  two'  holes,  through  which 
iron  (pikes,  firmly  fixed  in  the  bulls,  pals,  in  order  to 
keep  them  (teady.  When  the  ground  is  eafily  cut,  the 
under  (lone  may  anfwer ;  when  more  difficult,  the  other 
Hone  may  be  added  ;  fo  that  every  wheel  may  have  feven 
Hone  weight  upon  it,  which  has  been  found  l'ufficient  fo 
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the  (tiffed  land  and  toughed  fward  the  machine  has  ever 
been  tried  upon.  Weights  will  anfwer  better,  but  are 
more  expenfive.  P,  a  (mall  bolt  of  iron,  with  a  hook  on 
one  end  of  it,  to  Itrengfhen  the  bolt  M  M,  to  be  hooked 
on  the  centre  of  it,  and  joined  to  the  frame  by  a  nut  and 
ferew.  For  a  fingle-horfe  l'ward-cutter  (which  has  only 
four  cutting  wheels),  a  pair  of  (hafts  are  ufed,  and  may 
make  the  two  fides  of  the  frame  without  any  joinings. 
The  wfidth  of  the  frame,  in  proportion  to  the  double- 
horfe  fward-cutter,  is  as  four  to  fix. 

The  original  intention  of  this  machine  was  to  prepare 
.old  grafis-ground  for  the  plough,  by  cutting  it  acrofs  the 
ridges,  in  the  beginning  of  or  during  winter,  when  the 
ground  is  foft,  in  order  to  anfwer  all  the  pttrpofes  de- 
(igned  by  the  four  coultered-plough,  fo  (Irongly  recom¬ 
mended  for  bringing  into  tilth  grafs-ground  that  has  been 
long  reded.  This  the  fward-cutter  lias  been  found  to  do 
much  more  effectually  and  expeditioufly ;  for  the  machine 
juft  mentioned  cuts  the  fward  in  the  dime  direction  with 
the  plough  ;  and  is  liable,  from  every  obdruCtion  the 
coulters  meet  with,  to  be  broken  or  thrown  out  of  its 
work  altogether;  to  which  the  fward-cutter  confiding  of 
four,  fix,  or  more,  cutting-wheels,  is  never  liable,  from 
thefe  being  entirely  independent  of  one  another,  cutting 
the  ground  acrofs  the  ridges  before  ploughing,  and  ren¬ 
dering  that  operation  eafier  to  two  hordes  than  it  would 
otherwife  be  to  three.  The  furrow,  being  cut  acrofs,  falls 
finely  from  the  plough  in  fquares  of  any  fize,  not  under 
fix  inches,  in  place  of  long  (lips  of  tough  fward  feldom 
and  imperfeCtly  broken  by  the  four-coultered  plough. 

This  implement  is  alfo  well  adapted  for  preparing 
ground  for  burn-baking,  as  it  will  lave  much  hand-labour. 
It  may  alfo  be  ufed  in  crofs-cutting  clover  of  one  or  two 
years  (landing,  to  prepare  the  ground  for  wheat,  if  the 
land  is  diff  and  moift  enough.  It  may  be  applied  to  cut¬ 
ting  and  crofs-cutting  pafture-ground,  intended  to  have 
manure  of  any  kind  put  upon  it  to  meliorate  the  grafs  ; 
and  in  this  it  will  far  exceed  the  fcarificator.  In  prepar¬ 
ing  for  barley,  it  excels  a  roller  of  any  kind  in  reducing 
the  large  hard  clods,  in  clay  land,  occafioned  by  a  fudden 
drought  after  its  being  ploughed  too  wet;  and  it  is  like- 
wife  very  proper  for  reducing  fuch  clay-land  when  under 
a  fummer-fallow.  In  this  operation,  the  fward-cutter  is 
greatly  preferable  to  the  cutting-roller ;  for,  the  wheels  of 
the  latter  being  all  dependent  one  on  another,  when  one 
is  thrown  out  by  a  (lone,  three  or  four  mud  (hare  the 
fame  fate.  Befides,  the  cutting-roller  has  but  feven  wheels 
in  fix  feet ;  whereas  the  fward-cutter  has  fix  in  four  feet 
three  inches,  at  nine  inches  diftance  ;  and,  if  neceffarv, 
may  have  them  fo.  near  as  fix  inches. 

Two  horles  are  lufficient  for  the  draught  of.  a  double- 
horle  fward-cutter,  and  one  horfe  for  a  fingle-horfe  one. 
One  man  manages  the  machine,  and  drives  the  horles. 
He  begins  his  operation  by  firlt  meafuring .off  twenty  or 
thirty  paces  from  the  machine,  and  there  fixing  a  pole. 
He  then  cuts  the  field  acrofs,  as  near  at  right  angles  with, 
the  ridges  as  he  can.  One  fward-cutter  will  cut  as  much 
in  one  day  as  fix  ploughs  can.  plough.  The  land  may  lie 
feveral  months  in  winter  after  being  fward- cut,  when 
there  is  no  Vegetation  to  make  the.  cuts  grow  together 
again  before  it  is  ploughed  ;  but  the  fooner  it  is  ploughed 
after  cutting  the  better,  that  it  may  have  the  benefit  of  all 
the  winter's  fro (l,  which  makes  it  harrow;,  better  atfeed-time. 

The  Spike  Roller. — This  ufeful  implement,  deline¬ 
ated  at  fig.  5,  is  of  confiderable.  advantage  in  hufbandry. 
It  is  conltruCted.  nearly  in  the  manner  of  the  common, 
roller,  except  its  having  the  addition  of  a  great  number 
of  fpikes.  Rolling  wheat  in  the  month  of  April  is  very 
important  in  a  loofe  foil;  as  the  winter  rains  leave  many 
roots-  expofed  to  the  air.  Barley  ought  to  be  rolled  ini, 
mediately,  efpecially  where  grafs- feeds. are  down,  with  it.. 
In  a  gravelly  foil,  the  mould  (hould  be  fo  dry  as  to  bear 
the  roller  without  clinging  to  it.  A  clay-foil  ought,  nei¬ 
ther  to  be  tilled,  harrowed,  nor  rolled,  till  the  field  be  per¬ 
fectly.  dry.  There  is  the  greater  realon. for  this  precau¬ 
tion 
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tion,  becaufe  much  rain  immediately  after  rolling  is  apt 
to  cake  the  furface  when  drought  follows.  Oats  in  a 
light  foil  may  be  rolled  immediately  after  the  feed  is  fown, 
uniefs  the  ground  be  too  wet.  In  a  clay-foil,  delay  roll¬ 
ing  till  the  grain  be  above  ground.  The  proper  time  for 
lowing  grafs-feeds  in  an  oat-field,  is  when  the  grain  is 
three  inches  high  ;  and  rolling  fliould  immediately  fuc- 
ceed,  whatever  the  foil  be.  Flax  ought  invariably  to  be 
rolled  immediately  after  fowing.  The  firft  year’s  crop  of 
fown  graffes  ought  to  be  rolled  as  early  the  next  fpring  as 
the  ground  will  bear  the  horfes.  It  fixes  all  the  roots 
precifely  as  in  the  cafe  of  wheat.  Rolling  the  fecond  and 
third  crops  in  a  loofe  foil  is  ufeful ;  though  not  fo  effen- 
tial  as  rolling  the  firft  crop.  Rolling  encourages  the 
growth  of  plants,  by  bringing  the  earth  clofe  to  their 
roots.  It  alfo  keeps  in  the  moifture,  which  is  fometimes 
of  great  moment.  And  laftly,  befides-the  foregoing  ad¬ 
vantages,  it  facilitates  the  mowing  for  hay ;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  the  advantage  of  this  practice  will  induce 
farmers  to  mow  their  corn  alfo,  which  will  increafe  the 
quantity  of  ftraw  both  for  food  and  for  the  dung-mix. 

Lester’s  Potatoe-Washer. — -This  Ample,  but  ufeful 
implement,  repfefented  at  fig.  6,  is  calculated  for  waffling 
potatoes,  turnips, .  carrots,  and  other  efculent  roots,  for 
the  purpofe  of  feeding  cattle.  The  ftavecl  cylinder  re¬ 
volving  in  a  trough  of  water,  fo  flow  as  not  to  excite  the 
centrifugal  force,  is  not  new  ;  but,  to  obvkte  its  defefts, 
levers  and  wheels  are  added,  by  which  means  a  boy  can 
do  the  work  of  two  men.  The  partial  motion  given  to 
the  potatoes  by  ftirring  them  about  in  a  tub,  cannot  fe- 
parate  the  foil  fo  effectually  from  them  as  when  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  more  violently  agitated  by  their  falling  over  each 
other  in  a  revolving  cylinder,  neither  will  they  be  fo  much 
bruifed  as  by  the  ends  of  the  levers.  If  the  foil  fliould 
be  particularly  adhefive,  the  heads  of  a  couple  of  old 
hearth  or  birch  brooms  put  into  the  cylinder  will  efteCtu- 
ally  difengage  it  from  the  eyes  of  the  potatoes  ;  and,  as  the 
dirt  feparates,  it  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  water  in  the 
veflel  under  the  cylinder. 

The  operation  of  the  machine  is  as  follows  :  the  pota¬ 
toes  are  put  into  the  cyl  inder  or  lantern  A  A,  formed  of 
two  circular  boards,  and  a  number  of  itaves  connecting 
them.  Six  of  thefe  Itaves  are  connected  at  the  ends  of 
two  pieces  of  wood,  fo  that  they  can  be  opened  as  a  door, 
to  put  in  or  lake  out  the  potatoes.  The  cylinder  turns 
round  in  a  trough  BB,  filled  with  water  and  fupported 
on  four  legs.  On  the  end  of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  two 
pulleys,  as  fliown  at  D,  are  loofely  fitted  :  thefe  are  intend¬ 
ed  for  the  cylinder  to  move  upon,  when  full  of  potatoes  ; 
they  run  upon  a  fwinging  frame  EE,  which  refls  on  cen¬ 
tres  at  F  F ;  when  the  long  ends  of  the  frame  are  pulled 
down,  the  other  end  is  railed  up,  lifting  the  cylinder  out 
of  the  trough  B  B ;  when  the  long  end  of  the  frame  be¬ 
comes  the  lowelt,  the  cylinder  rolls  down  on  its  wheels  D, 
till  it  is  over  the  hopper,  or  wooden  funnel  G,  under 
which  a  wheelbarrow  or  balkct  to  receive  the  clean  pota¬ 
toes  is  placed;  the  door  of  the  ^cylinder  is- now  opened, 
and  the  contents  turned  out  through  the  hopper  into  the 
■■■veflel  beneath  it.  When  the  frame  is  in  this  fituation, 
the  iron  rods  H,  which  are  jointecl  to  the  fliort  ends  of 
the  levers-,  form  flops  to  the  farther  defcent  of  the  frame. 

When  frefli  quantities  of  potatoes  are  to  be  waffled, 
they  are  thrown  in  at  the  door  of  the  cylinder,  which  is 
then  flint  up,  and  held  fliut  by  two  fmall  bolts.  The  end 
of  the  frame  E  is  then  raifed  up,  fo  as  to  make  the  fliort 
end  the  lowed,  and  the  cylinder  runs  down  on  its  two 
wheels  D,  over  the.  trough  B,  till  it  is  dopped  by  two  iron 
-prongs  fixed  on  the  end  of  the  tramp  E;  the  cylinder  is 
■then  luffered  to  fall  down  into  the  trough,  and  the  pota¬ 
toes,  &c.  are  vvaflied  by  turning  It  round  by  its  handle  K. 
I  is  a  plug  to  let  out  the  foul  water. 

Middleton’s  Hay-collecting  Machine. — Thisma- 
rhine,  delineated  at.fig.  7,  is  calculated  for  the  purpofe  of 
faving  the  labour  of  dragging  hay  together  by  hand.  It 
is  drawn  by  horles,  with  a  boy  to  manage  and  drive  them. 


But  it  will  firft  be  neceflary  that  the  hay  fhould  be  rakeS 
into  rows,  as  is  univerlally  done  before  the  loading  of  carts, 
waggons,  or  fledges  ;  then,  in  order  to  fweep  the  hay  to¬ 
gether  with  greater  facility,  a  man  with  a  fork  mud  go 
and  turn  the  end  of  a  row  up,  two  or  three  yards,  fo  as  "to 
form  a  fort  of  heap,  and  then  walk  on  ten,  twenty,  or 
forty,  paces,  and  break  the  row,  by  turning  the  hay  for¬ 
ward  into  another  fimiiar  heap;  and  let  him  go  on  and 
repeat  this  operation  to' the  end  of  the  row;  then  the  boy 
who  has  the  management  of  that  pair  of  horfes  to  which 
the  machine  is  attached,  mud  draw  it  acrofs  the  end  of 
the  row;  and,  proceeding  regularly  forward,  he  will  col¬ 
led!  every  blade  of  grafs  clean  from  the  ground,  fo  that  no 
raking  after  is  required. 

Of  the  THRASHING-MACHINES. 

The  invention  of  thrafliing-machines  has  proved  of  very 
confiderable  advantage  to  fanners'  who  do  a  great  droke 
of  buflnefs,  and  grow  large  crops  of  corn  ;  becaufe,  by  the 
facility  and  expedition  with  which  the  operation  is  per¬ 
formed,  they  can  always  take  advantage  of  a  rile  in  the 
markets,  which  cannot  be  the  cafe  where  corn  is  thralhed 
by  hand.  They  are  modly  conflyuCted  on  the  principles 
of  the  flax-mill,  and  are  moved  either  by  water  or  horles  ; 
the  fird  is  by  far  the  bed  method.  Since  the  fird  introduc¬ 
tion  of  thefe  machines,  many  improvements  have  been 
made  upon  them;  a  icreen  has  been  added  for  the  grain 
to  pafs  through  into  a  winnowing-machine,  and  a  circular 
rake  to  remove  the  draw  from  it;  as  before  this  addition 
the  draw  was  forced  out  from  the  beater  upon  the  upper 
barn-door,  and  required  much  time  and  labour  in  (flaking 
and  putting  into  order,  which  by  this  contrivance  is  faved. 

In  fome  large  mills  of  this  kind  the  rollers  take  in 
about  three  hundred  inches  of  grain  in  a  minute.  The 
medium  length  of  the  ftraw  being  eftimated  at  about  thirty 
inches,  and  iuppofing  half  a  Iheaf  to  be  introduced  into 
the  machine  at  a  time,  the  whole  fheaf  will  be  equal  to 
lixty  inches,  and  the  machine  when  fupplied  with  a  mid¬ 
dling  quantity  of  water  will  thrafli  live  Iheaves  in  a  mi¬ 
nute.  But,  in  refpect  to  the  performance  of  thefe  mills, 
much  mud  depend  on  the  attention  with  which  they  are 
fed,  as  a  linall  negleCt  in  this  point  will  make  a  very  con¬ 
fiderable  difference  in  the  quantity  of  work  done. 

The  whole  expence  of  conftrufting  a  water  thrafhing- 
mill,  including  the  building  of  the  ihed  for  covering  the 
great  wheel,  does  not,  in  almod  any  cafe,  exceed  100L 
The  ordinary  annual  repairs  may,  one  year  with  another, 
amount  to  5I.  which  .added  to  the  interell  of  the  prime 
cod,  makes  the  yearly  expence  iol.  a  fum  for  which  any 
quantity  of  grain,  however  great,  that  may  be  fuppofed 
to  grow  on  one  farm,  can  be  thralhed,  and  that  too  in  a 
manner  much  fuperior  to  what  can  be  done  by  manual 
labour.  The  expence  either  of  erecting  thefe  machines, 
or  of  keeping  them  afterwards  in  repair;  mud  be  confi- 
dered  by  every  intelligent  occupier  of  a  large  corn-farm  as 
a  fecondary  objeCt,  when  compared'  with  the  advantages 
-that  are  derived  from  them;  fuch  as  the  performing _of 
the  operation  at  lefs  than  half  the  ordinary  price,  and  af¬ 
fording  the  farmer  the  means  of  lecuring  his  grain  from 
being  embezzled  ;  befides,  the  faving  in  regard  to  fupe¬ 
rior  clean  thrafhing,  as  has  been  now  well  afeertained,  is 
not  only  more  than  the  annual  expence  of  repairs,  but  fo 
great  as,  on  a  farm  of  confiderable  extent,  to  reimburfe 
the  farmer  for  the  whole  of  his  expenditure  in  the  courfie- 
of  a  few  years.  Therefore,  conlidering  the  increafing 
fcarcity  of  labourers,  and  the  recent  great  advance  in  the 
rate  of  labour  in  all  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
the  introduction  of  thralhiug-mills  into  common  ule  can¬ 
not  but  be  highly  beneficial.  But  though,  when  the  fize 
of  the'  machine  is  confiderable,  the  expence  of  ereCting  it 
may  be  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  pounds,  according  to 
fituation  and  materials,  frnaller-  ones-  may  be  erected  at 
much  lefs,  as  from  thirty  to  fifty  pounds.  Some  of  thefe 
kind  of  mills  have  rollers  or  fmall  mill-ftones  added  to 
them,  for  the  purpofe  of  crulhing  and  grinding  grain  for 
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horfes,  fwin'e,  and  other  animals and  alfo  inftruments 
for  cutting  itraw  into  chaff. 

On  the  neceflity  of  employing  machines  of  this  kind, 
it  is  remarked  by  an  able  writer,  that  it  is  the  only  me¬ 
thod  left  for  having  the  corn  cleanly  and  properly 
thrafhed.  They  are  fia  quick  in  the  work,  that  the  whole 
may  be  done  under  the  eye  of  the  mailer,  and  the  corn 
lecured  in  the  granary  without  the  leaft  pilfering.  The 
laving  by  this  means  of  thralhing,  in  the1  extra  quantity 
of  corn  procured,  and  the  fecurity  againft  having  the  corn 
llolen  in  the  chaff,  it  is  alferted,  amounts  to  an  advantage 
in  favour  of  the  mills  of  about  ten  per  cent,  on  the  corn- 
crops  ;  in'  lome  cafes,  to  one  fhilling  a  bulhel’on  wheat, 
and  very  generally  to  twenty  (hillings  an  acre  on  the 
wheat-crops.  This  machine  has  undoubtedly  many  ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  flail,  as  well  as  thofe  of  faving  time  and 
hands;  as  in  thralhing  damp  con1!,  not  capable  of  being 
fully  accomplifhed  in  any  other  way,  efpecially  in  wet  fea- 
l'ons ;  and  with  fmutty  wheat,  which  is  thrafhed  by  it 
without  any  mifcliief  being  done  to  the  found  grain,  the 
Jrnut  not  being  cruflied  comes  out  whole,  and  is  blown 
away  with  the  chaff. 

The  principal  objections  that  have  been  made  to  thefe 
machines,  are  the  great  expence  of  erefting  and  uling 
them,  their  tendency  to  diniinilh  the  labour  of  the  poor, 
and  their  affording  too  great  a  fupply  of  Itraw  at  a  time. 
Thefe  objections  are  however  of  little  confequence,  when 
the  general  utility  and  advantages  of  fuch  machines  are  con- 
fidered  ;  befides,-the  latter  are  either  fuch  as  have  nothing  to 
be  apprehended  from  them,  or  as  may  be  readily  obviated. 
The  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  Itraw  may  be  eafily  re¬ 
moved,  by  having  it  properly  Itacked-up  or  cut  irito  chaff. 

In  the  Hufbandry  Plate  X.  are  given  correct  views  of 
the*?  machines.  Fig.  i  repfefents  a  thrafhing-machine 
on  a  moderate  fcale,  worked  by  a  Angle  horfe  :  it  may 
be  ereCte-d  at  the  expence  of  about  from  thirty  to  forty 
pounds,  and  will  prove  of  confiderable  utility  and  profit 
to  the  middling  farmer. 

Fig.  2  reprelents  a  thrafhing-mill,  on  a  larger  conftruc- 
tion,  which  is  worked  by  water.  B  B  is  a  horizontal 
bpard  or  table,  five  feet  long  by  three  feet  four  inches 
broad,  oil  which  the  corn  CC  is  evenly  fpread,  and  pre- 
fented  to  the  call-metal  fluted  rollers  RR,  which  take  it 
regularly  in,  and  by  their  weight  and  lharp  edges  hold 
fall  the  Itraw  while  it  is  Itruck  or  thrafhed  out  by  the 
pieces  of  wood  SSSS,  fixed  in  the  cylinder  DD,  and  pro¬ 
jecting  three  inches  from  its  furface.  This  cylinder  is 
made  with  ftrong  arms,  on  which  are  fixed  the  pieces  of 
wood,  and  cafed  round  with  narrow  inch-deals  ;  the  whole 
fecured  from  flying  off  by  ftrong  iron  hoops  lurrounding 
them  at  each  end;  the  former  are  covered  with  plate-iron, 
to  prevent  their  wearing.  Thefe,  when  they  ftrike  the 
corn,  move  in  an  upward  direction,  RE,  with  great  velo¬ 
city,  and  throw  the  corn  as  it  is  thrafhed,  and  the  draw  as 
it  leaves  the  fluted  rollers,  againft  the  circular  rake  KK, 
and  upon  the  wire-flcreen  G,  from  whence  the  draw  is 
taken  by  the  rake,  and  delivered  upon  the  doping  board 

L,  down  which  it;  Aides  to  the  floor  N,  while  the  corn 
paffes  through  the  fkreen  G  into  the  hopper  H,  and  from 
thence  to  the  inclined  board  I ;  but  in  falling  from  H  to  I 
a  ftrong  current  of  air,  raifed  by  the  fanners  F  F  F,  blows 
the  chaff  over  the  doping  board  O,  and  the  light  corn 
againft  it,  which- falls  into  the  fpace  P,  and  the  chaff  into 

M,  while  the  good  grain  Aides  down  the  inclined  board 
1 1,  to  the  floor  at  Q,  from  whence  it  is  tak.cn  and  put  into 
a  fecond  winnowing-machine,  in  which  are  placed  pro¬ 
per  riddles  to  fuit  different  kinds  of  grain.  This  fecond 
machine  is  moved  by  a  rope  going  over  a  pulley,  fixed  in 
the  axle  T,  and  is  fet  a-going  or  flopped  at  pleafure,  by 
a  ftretching-pulley,  as  occafion  may  require. 

But,  where  the  fituation  will  admit  of  the  board  1 1  be¬ 
ing  placed  about  four  feet  from  the  floor,  the  fecond  win¬ 
nowing-machine  may  be  placed  direftly  under  it,  and 
lave  the  trouble  of  lifting  the  corn.  The  whole  is  put  in 
motion  by  an  overfhot  water-wheel  fourteen  feet  diarne- 
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ter,  which  makes  from  five  to  fix  revolutions  per  minute; 
according  to  the  fupply  of  water;  on  the,  axle  of  this  wa¬ 
ter-wheel  is  fixed  a  large  fpur-wheel  A,  of  160  cogs,  (152.-} 
inches'  diameter,)  which  drives  a  cafl-metal  pinion  b ,  of 
16  cogs,  (i5-28  inches  diameter,)  on  the  axis  of  which  is 
placed  another  fpur-wheel  c,  of  63  cogs,  (6o'i  inches  di¬ 
ameter,)  that  drives  the  cafl-metal  pinion  d,  of  16  leaves, 
(i'5'2S  inches  diameter,)  on  the  axis  of  which  is  fixed  the 
cylinder  DD,  (four  feet  diameter,  and  five  feet  long,)  with 
the  four  projecting  pieces  of  wood,  SS'SS,  that  thrafli  the 
corn  as  defcribed  above.  The  large  fpur-wheel  a  alfo 
drives  the  light  cog-wheel  e,  of  63  cogs,  (fio-i  inches  di¬ 
ameter,)  fixed  at  the  axis  kl  of  the  rake  for  taking  away 
the  ftraw. 

The  rollers  are  moved  by  the  pinion  b,  of  16  leaves, 
working  into  the  flight  caft-metal  wheel  f,  fixed  on  the 
iron  axis  ii  of  the  lower  roller,  on  which  axis  is  alfo  fixed 
a  fmall  pinion  g,  of  8  leaves,  working  into  another,  //,  of 
equal  number,  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the  upper  roller,  which 
gives  the  two  rollers  an  equable  motion  for  taking  in 
the  corn.  This  axis  is  fixed  into  the  upper  roller,  by 
an  univerfal  joint,  or  with  a  fquare  tapering  end,  to  al¬ 
low  the  upper  roller  to  rile  and  fall,  according  as  the  corn 
is  fed-in  thicker  or  thinner;  and  the  concave  hoard  RE 
is  hung  on  a  bolt,  to  allow  it  to  rife  and  fall  with  the 
roller. 

When  the -rollers  are  required  to  move  fwifter  or  flower, 
they  may  be  driven  very  conveniently  from  the  end  of 
the  axle  of  the  rake,  by  fixing  a  call-metal  faced  wheel  on 
it,  with  three  rows  of  cogs,  (8,  10,  and  13,)  working 
into  a  fhifting  pinion  of  8  leaves,  fixed  on  an  iron-axle; 
at  the  other  end  of  which  is  put  a  fmall  bevel-wheel  of 
twelve  teeth,  working  into  another  of  eight  teeth  on  the 
end  of  the  axle  of  the  lower  roller.  The  fanners  are  moved 
by  a  eroded  rope,  palling  over  a  pulley  T,  10  inches  di¬ 
ameter,  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  and  another,  V, 
of  8  inches  diameter,  on  the  axis  of  the  fanners.  The 
rollers  take  in  nearly  300  inches  of  corn  per  minute  with 
a  medium  quantity  of  water. 

The  publications  on  Hufbandry  have  of  date  been  fo 
extremely  voluminous,  that  it  is  impoffible  for  men  of 
bufinefs  to  fpare  time  to  read  a  twentieth  part  of  them. — 
Thofe  in  molt  repute  are,  the  Agricultural  Works  of  Mr. 
Secretary  Young  ;  Middleton’s  View  of  the  Agriculture 
of  Middlefex;  Marfhall’s  Rural  Economy ;  Donaldfon’s 
Modern  Agriculture ;  Dr.  Anderfon’s  Efiays,  and  Recre¬ 
ations,  in  Agriculture  ;  Bannifter’s  Syhopfis  of  Hufban¬ 
dry  ;  Dr.  Darwin’s  Phytologia,  Tull’s  Syftem  of  Drill  and 
Horfe-hoeing  Hufbandry ;  Manning  on  the  Culture  of 
Turnips;  Amos  on  Drill-Hufbandry ;  Gentleman  Far¬ 
mer,  &c.  &c.  But  the  belt  modern  work  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  fcience,  and  wherein  the  obfervations  and  expe¬ 
riments  of  1110ft  other  authors  are  judicioyfly  confidered 
and  appreciated,  is  Dr.  Dickfon’s  Practical  Hufbandry, 
lately  publiflied  in  2  vols.  ^to.  which  highly  merits  the 
attentive  perufal  of  every  country  gentleman  and  farmer, 
whether  partially  or  extenfively  engaged  in  agricultural 
purfuits. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  was  eftabliflied  in  1793  ;  and 
to  that  inftitution  we  are  indebted  for  moil  of  the  above 
valuable  works,  befides  the  various  “Agricultural  Re¬ 
ports”  of  counties  which  are  in  regular  courfe  of  publi¬ 
cation  under  the  direction  of  the  Board.  We  (hall  there¬ 
fore  conclude  this  article. with  the  fubltance  of  a  LeCture 
read  before  the  Board  by  their  fecretary,  Mr.  Arthur 
Young,  in  the  prefent  year  1810,  on  the  advantages  al¬ 
ready  derived  from  an  inftitution  which  we  hope  will 
long  continue  to  flourifli. 

After  obferving,  in  the  introductory  part  of  his  leCture, 
that  the  theory  of  this  eitablifhment  was,  that  of  concen¬ 
trating  in  a  focus  the  knowledge,  talents,  and  abilities, 
which  were  fcattered,  in  men  of  a  certain  rank  through 
the  kingdom,  Mr.  Young  proceeds  to  detail  its  more 
immediate  practical  purpofes,  and  its  aCtual  benefits. 

As  a  board  of  reference,  to  receive  requifitions  for  in- 
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formation  from  the  minifter,  or. either  houfe  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  the  board  has  afted  on  various  occafions  in  per- 
feft  conformity  with  the  theory  of  its  inftitution  ;  and  I 
need  not  obferve  how  extremely  neceflary  it  is  to  be  pre¬ 
pared,  with  this  view,  by  having  fuch  well-arranged  col- 
leftions  of  fafts,  as  may  at  once  be  applicable  to  the  in¬ 
quiries  which  may  probably  come  from  higher  aflemblies 
to  this  board.  Another  branch  of  our  quiefcent  duties, 
and  perhaps  not  the  leaft  important,  is  that  of  confider- 
ing  the  inftitution' as  an  office  of  intelligence,  for  the  ufe 
of  individuals  who  deiire  information  on  any  fubjeft  of 
rural  economy.  It  is  certainly  the  duty  of  the  fecretary 
to  give  at  all  times,  and  to  all  perfons,  every,  fpecies  of 
information  in  his  power  ;  to  make  whatever  inquiries 
may  be  neceflary,  with  that  view;  and  to  introduce  inch 
perfons  to  each  other,  as  can  beft  fupply  their  mutual 
wants  ;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  aflert,  that  this  has 
been  done  to  the  amount  of  fome  thoufands  of  cafes. 

The  inftitution  was  hardly  eftablifhed,  before  a  fevere. 
fcarcity  afflifted  the  kingdom;  and  the  board,  with  the 
utmoft  afliduity,  gave  an  immediate  attention  to  a  fubjeft 
which  naturally  drew  upon  it  every  eye.  To  anfwer  the 
immediate  preffure,  many  experiments  were  ordered  and 
executed  on  the  manufafturing  of  bread  from  every  fpe¬ 
cies  of  grain  which  could,  by  various  mixtures,  be  made, 
to  enter  into  its  compofition.  Fourfcore  forts  of  bread 
were  at  once  exhibited  to  the  eyes  of  the  public ;  and 
thofe  who  recolleft  the  examination,  muff  remember  the 
pleafure  very  generally  expreffed  at  the  fight  of-  a  re¬ 
source  which  till  then  had  been  quite  unknown.  Thefe 
experiments  were  regiftered  and  printed,  and  remain  for 
future  ule. 

But  an  object  of  much  greater  importance  alfo  occu¬ 
pied  the  attention  of  the  board  ;  this  was  the  cultivation 
of  the  immenfe  waftes  of  the  kingdom,  by  a  general  en- 
clofure  aft.  In  order  to  afcertain  the  amount  of  thefe 
deferts,  fo  aifgraceful  to  the  richeft  country  in  the  world, 
inquiries  were  let  on  foot  in  every  diftrift,  and  the  refult 
produced  the  enormous  amount  of  more  than  twenty- 
two  millions  of  acres  !  The  energy  and  vigour  with  which 
the  prefident  executed  the  wdllies  of  the  board,  in  making 
thefe  inquiries,  and  in  framing  a  bill  that  fhould  remedy 
fo  great  an  evil,  merited  the  higheft  commendation,  and 
delerves  the  gratitude  of  every  fucceeding  age;  though 
the  effort  unfortunately  was  unfuccefsful ;  and  it  is  la¬ 
mentable  to  reflect,  that  the  obftacles  which  arofe  to  the 
meafure  were  aggravated  in  no  flight  degree  by  efforts  of 
private  intereft. 

The  next  effort  to  which  I  beg  leave  to  call  your  at¬ 
tention,  was  a  luccefsful  attempt  to  bring  all  the  weights 
and  meafures  of  the  kingdom  under  the  fummary  jurildic- 
tion  of  the  magillrate.  The  board  received  ample  infor¬ 
mation  that  the  poor  were  defrauded  in  a  multitude  of 
cafes,  more  efpecially  in  villages,  by  defeftive  weights 
and  meafures,  without  there  exifting  lufficient  powers  for 
the  fpeedy  application  of  a  remedy;  it  requefted  one  of 
its  members  to  bring  a  bill  into  parliament  to  remedy  the 
evil ;  this  was  done,  and  it  palled  into  a  law  which  has 
ever  ftnce  been  a  blefling  to  thoufands. 

An  aft  of  parliament  which  had  its  origin  in  the  board, 
was  that  which  toqk  off  a  prepofterous  duty  on  the  im¬ 
port  of  oil-cakes  from  America;  and  another  legillative 
meafure  adopted  on  the  recommendation  of  the  board 
was,  the  exemption  from  e-xcile  granted  to  draining-tiles; 
an  objeft  of  no  flight  importance,  as,  without  this  atten¬ 
tion,  the  tax  would  have  operated  as  a  prohibition  in  this 
branch  of  the  Aril  of  all  improvements. 

An  'objeft  which  at  a  very  early  period  attrafted  the 
attention  of  the  board,  was  the  inquiry  into  the  propriety 
of  annexing  land  to  cottages.  Some  perfons  entertaining 
doubts  asto  the  general  application  of  this  fyltem,  the  board 
adopted  a  meafure  that  was  founded  in  prudence,  in  order 
to  afcertain  how  far  this  fyftem  extended.,  and  what  were 
us  effefts  in  fitustions  removed  from  the  immediate  fu- 


perinteridence  of  a  few  humane  landlords.  The  board, 
under  the  aufpices  of  a  noble  lord,  himfelf  the  beneficent 
patronifer  of  the  fyltem  on  his  own  exteniive  eltates,  dif- 
patched  a  perfon,  (Mr.  Gourlay)  every  way  qualified  for 
the  employment,  to  afe’ertain  all  the  circumftances  on  the 
fpot ;  he  was  directed  to  proceed  to  Burleigh,  and  to  fol¬ 
low  the  fyltem  wherever  he  found  it.  This  he  did  through 
an  extent  of  between  feventy  and  eighty  miles;  he  faw  it 
under  almofl:  every  variation  of  circumltance,  with  no 
other  exception  than  that  of  foils  too  barren  to  fupport  a 
cow.  The  report  he  made  was  equally  curious  and  im¬ 
portant  ;  the  poor  people  univerfally  paid  a  fair  rent  for 
their  land,  fupported  tbemfelves  through  the  two  fcarci- 
ties  without  the  fmalleft  afliltance  from  the  parilhes,  and 
were  commended  by  their  employers  as  the  moft  induf- 
trious  and  moral  of  the  labouring  clafs.  The  poor-rates 
in  the  diftricf s  which  this  fyftem  pervaded,  were  from 
three-pence  to  one  Ihilling  and  fixpence  in  the  pound 
whereas  in  diftrifts  adjoining,  but  not  under  this  manage¬ 
ment,  they  were  fix,  feven,  and  ten,  times  as  much.  I 
will  venture  to  aflert,  that,  had  the  board  never  performed 
any  other  fervice  to  the  public  than  this  Angle  exertion, 
it  would  well  have  merited  every  Ihilling  that  was  ever 
voted  to  it. 

Their  next  exertion  was  on  the  fubjeft  of  draining. 
The  uncommon  fuqcefs  which  attended  Mr.  Elkington’s- 
p raft-ice  in  many  confiderable  drainages,  executed  on 
principles  unknown,  or  but  obfcurely  hinted  at  by  others, 
and  praftifed  by  none  but  himfelf,  very  jultly  attrafted 
the  attention  of  the  board.  They  proceeded  in  this  bufi- 
nefs  as  they  had  done  in  every  other ;  they  began  by  pro¬ 
curing  all  the  information  that  was  to  be  had;  and,  being 
well  fatisfied  of  the  importance  of  the  dilcovery,  they  re¬ 
commend  him  to  the  beneficence  of  parliament,  who  vo¬ 
ted  to  him  one  thoufand  pounds.  But  this  was  not  all : 
that  man,  fo  ingenious  on  the  fpots  demanding  his  Ikill,. 
was  aftonilhingly  confufed  and  obfeure  in  explaining  his 
ideas;  to  fuch  a  degree,  indeed,  that  there  was  no  flight 
danger  of  his  art  dying  with  him.  To  prevent  this,  the 
board  employed  a  perfon  of  Ikill  and  ingenuity  (Mr.  John- 
fton)  to  take  a  conliderabie  journey  with  Mr.  Elkington, 
for  the  purpofe  of  examining  on  the  fpot  the  chief  drain¬ 
ages  which  had  been  eft’efted,  and  of  having  the  princi¬ 
ples  duly  explained.  The  undertaking  was  very  fuccefs- 
ful.  Mr.  Johnfton  made  himfelf  mafterof  the  art,  and  re¬ 
ported  it  to  the  board  in  a  treatife,  which  has  been  pub- 
liflied  for  perpetuating  a  difeovery  that  would  have  been 
loft  but  for  this  well-imagined  precaution  of  the  board. 

The  deficiency  of  the  crops  in  1799  furniflied  the  board 
with  another  opportunity  of  manifefting  their  vigilance 
for  the  public  good.  On  my  arrival  in  town,  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  November  in  that  year,  I  found  the  prefident 
(lord  Somerville)  not  returned  to  England  from  Portugal* 
whither  he  had  gone  for  the  recovery  of  his  health  ;  and, 
a  fufHcient  number  of  members  not  attending  to  form  a 
board  before  the  adjournment,  I  thought  it  my  duty 
to  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  to  that  purport  in  which  I 
conceived  the  board  would  have  add  refled  him  had  it  af- 
fembled.  I  ftated,  from  ample  information,  the  defi¬ 
ciency  of  the  late  crop,  which  I  conceived  was  much 
greater  than  was  fuppofed  at  that  time,  and  earneftly  re¬ 
commended  to  him  to  take  immediate  meafures  for  the 
.introduftion  of  rice  from  India.  In  March  1800,  lord 
Carrington  was  elefted  to  the  prefidency,  and  his-lordlhip 
urged  to  the  minifter  the  lame  meafure.  After  much  con- 
fideration  on  the  fubjeft,  no  remedy  occurred  fo  certain, 
fafe,  and  economical,  for  fupplying  the  expected  defi¬ 
ciency,  as  the  importation  of  a  fufiicient  quantity  of  rice 
from  India ;  from  fome  caufe  or  other,  however,  the  cri¬ 
tical  period  for  effeftual  encouragement  was  ■  fuffered  to 
pafs  by,  and;  though  a  bounty  on  the  importation  was 
l'ubfequently  offered,  the  rice  did  not  arrive  till  after  the 
abundant  harvelt  of  1801.  Yet,  whether  the  board  was 
attended  to  or  dilregarded,  its  merit  with  the  public  re¬ 
mained 
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lhained  the  fame.  Two  millions  and  a  half  might  have 
been  fived,  had  the  fuggeftion  of  the  board  been  adopted 
in  time. 

On  occalion  of  the  firft  fcarcity,  the  board  had  ample 
reafon  to  be  convinced  of  the  great  importance  of  pota¬ 
toes,  as  a  remedy  for  that  deficiency  under  which  the  na¬ 
tion  laboured.  It  waspropofed,  at  one  of  their  meetings, 
to  offer  a  premium  of  one  thoufand  pounds  to  the  perfon 
who  ihould  make  the  greateft  exertions  in  that  branch  of 
cultivation ;  but,  the  hum  being  found  too  great  for  the 
finances  of  the  board,  the  fcheme  dropped,  not  however 
without  fome  effeft ;  for  a  newfpaper  erroneoufiy  report¬ 
ing  that  the  board  had  aftually  made  the  offer,  occafioned 
exertions  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  we  after¬ 
wards  found,  by  applications  from  individuals  for  infor¬ 
mation  relative  to  the  mode  of  reporting  the  experiments; 
and  the  meetings  at  that  time  were  convinced,  that,  had 
fuch  a  premium  been  offered,  the  effeft  of  it  would  have 
been  very  confiderable. 

Another  effort  tending  to  the  fame  end,  was  that  of  of¬ 
fering  premiums,  in  the  year  1805,  for  encouraging  the 
culture  of  fpring-wheat ;  thefe  were  widely  claimed,  and, 
having  been  followed  by  many  others  fince,  have  proved 
that  the  article  is  well  eftablilhed  in  many  diftricls. 

I  come  now  to  bring  to  your  recollection,  the  method 
and  fuccefs  with  which  this  inftitution  obeyed  a  requifi- 
tion  from  the  houfie  of  lords,  to  inquire  into,  and  report, 
the  means  of  breaking  up  certain  portions  of  grafs-land, 
as  a  remedy  for  fcarcity, -and  laying  them  down  again 
without  injury  to  the  proprietors.  The  board  deliberated 
with  great  attention  upon  this  important  objeCt,  and  de¬ 
termined,  by  offering  confiderable  premiums,  to  call  to 
its  affiftance  the  information  of  practical  men  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom.  The  plan  was  attended  with  all  the 
l'uccefs  that  could  be  defired  ;  three  hundred  and  fifty  me¬ 
moirs  were  lent  in  claim  of  the  premiums;  the  bell  of 
them  were  printed  at  full  length,  and  extracts  from  many 
others,  forming,  on  the  whole,  a  mafs  of  full  and  complete 
information,  derived  from  the  practice  and  experience  of 
men  known  to  have  been  highly  fuccefsful  in  their  agri¬ 
cultural  exertions.  No  fubjedl  in  the  whole  range  of 
agriculture  was  ever  fo  fully  elucidated.  Thefe  memoirs 
further  contain  much  other  incidental  matter  of  confider¬ 
able  importance;  and  they  have,  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  been  fuccefsfully  added  upon. 

I  come  now  to  the  more  active  exertions  of  the  board  ; 
in  which  the  principal  feature  that  demands  your  atten¬ 
tion,  is  the  immenfe  undertaking  of  furveying  fourfcore 
provinces;  that  is  to  fay,  an  empire  in  which  no  diltridl 
was  to  be  omitted  from  the  Land’s  End  to  the  Orkneys. 
The  Reports  which  have  been  already  printed,  from  among 
thofe  written  ones  which  this  meal'ure  produced,  detail 
many  particulars  relating  to  the  extent,  foil,  and  climate, 
of  each  county  ;  the  rivers,  navigations,  roads,  and  what¬ 
ever  contributes  to  internal  communication  ;  the  tenures 
by  which  landed  property  is  poffeffed  and  occupied,  in¬ 
cluding  the  effedd  of  long  and  fliort  leafes ;  they  defcribe 
thofe  circumftances  which  demand  attention  in  the  build¬ 
ings  neceffary  to  the  occupation  of  land ;  they  note  the 
payments  to  which  it  is  fubjedded'in  rent,  tithe,  and  pa¬ 
rochial  taxes  ;  they  give  the  fize  of  farms,  and  the  confe- 
quences  of  both  large  and  fmall  occupations;  they  prelent 
a  detail  of  enclofures,  whether  by  private  exertion  or  by 
public  authority,  and  the  confequences  which  have  flow¬ 
ed  from  them;  they  defcribe  the  implements  of  hufban- 
dry,  and  mark  fuch  as  merit  removal  from  a  confined  difi- 
tridd  to  a  more  general  application ;  they  enter  into  all 
the  minutise  of  the  cultivation  of  arable  land,  and  are 
equally  attentive  to  the  paldurage  and  meadows  of  the 
kingdom;  they  give  the  particulars  of  woods  and  plan¬ 
tations;  they  enter  largely  into  the  detail  of  wafte -lands 
of  the  kingdom,  their  foil,  climate,  and  value,  the  im¬ 
provements  which  have  been  made  upon  them,  and  others 
of  which  they  are  fui'ceptible ;  they  report  upon  the  means 
tiled  for  the  improvement  of  ail  the  various  foils,  whe¬ 
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ther  by  draining,  irrigation,  paring  and  burning,  manur¬ 
ing,  or  embanking;  they  defcribe  the  live-flock  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  great  improvements  which  have  been 
made  in  that  important  department;  they  note  the  price, 
and  various  other  circumftances,  reipedting  rural  labour, 
the  ftate  of  the  poor,  and  the  various  efforts  which  have 
been  made  for  ameliorating  their  condition  ;  and  they 
give  fuch  particulars  relating  to  manufactures  and  com¬ 
merce,  as  connedt  them  with  rural  economy.  From  this 
detail,  which  does  not  however  include  the  whole  of  the 
inquiries  directed  by  the  board,  it  muff  be  fufficiently 
obvious,  that  thefe  works  mull  neceffarily  lay  fuch  a 
foundation  for  a  fcientific  knowledge  in  every  branch  of 
agriculture,  as  cannot  fail  of  diffufing  a  fpiritof  improve¬ 
ment  through  every  part  of  the  realm ;  this  is  their  diredt 
tendency;  and,  if  they  fhould  fail  of  effedting  that  objedt, 
it  is  not  fo  much  the  fault  of  the  works  themlelves,  as  of 
the  neglect  of  thofe  who  do  not  fufficiently  examine  them. 
It  may  be  aflerted  with  equal  lafety,  that  no  inquirer  into 
the  fadts  on  which  the  fcience  of  political  economy  ought 
to  be  founded,  can  negiedt  confulting  thefe  works  with¬ 
out  manifefting  an  ignorance  proportioned  to  fuch  negiedt ; 
in  fact,  they  may  be-as  uleful  to  a  member  of  the  legifla- 
ture  as  they  ought  to  be  to  a  practical  farmer;  and  I  do 
not  found  this  afl'ertion  on  a  reference  to  a  few  of  the 
belt  of  thefe  produdtions,  but  am  juftified  in  the  opinion 
by  a  perufal  of  the  worft.  It  muff  be  in  the  recolledtion 
of  many  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  Mr.  Pitt 
founded  many  of  his  calculations,  that  were  brought  for¬ 
ward  in  a  budget,  on  the  information  derived  from  one  of 
thefe  reports. 

That  I  do  not  eftimate  this  undertaking  of  furveying 
the  whole  kingdom  too  highly,  will  appear  from  the  eager- 
nefs  with  which  it  was  imitated  in  other  countries.  In 
France  it  was  begun  by  the  Directory,  and  finiflied  under 
the  immediate  orders  of  Bonaparte ;  in  Ruffia  a  beginning 
has  been  made,  by  a  report  for  the  province  of  Mofcow, 
executed  by  one  of  the  reporters  originally  employed  by 
this  board,  and  in  the  carrying  on  of  which  no  expence 
has  been  fpared.  General  Waihington,  in  a  letter  to  the 
prefident,  thus  ftates  his  opinion  of  the  county  reports : 
“  I  have  read  with  pleafure  and  approbation  the  work  you 
patronife,  fo  much  to  your  own  honour,  and  the  utility 
of  the  public.  Such  a  general  view  of  the  agriculture  in 
the  leveral  counties  of  Great  Britain,  is  extremely  inte- 
refting,  and  cannot  fail  of  being  very  beneficial  to  the 
agricultural  concerns  of  your  country,  and  to  thofe  of 
every  other  wherein  they  are  read,  and  muff  entitle  you 
to  their  warmelt  thanks  for  having  fet  fuch  a  plan  on  foot, 
and  for  profecuting  it  with  the  zeal  and  intelligence  you 
do.  I  am  fo  much-  pleafed  with  the  plan  and  execution 
myfelf,  as  to  pray  you  to  have  the  goodnefs  to  direCt  your 
bookfeller  to  continue  to  forward  them  to  me.  When  the 
whole  are  received,  I  will  promote,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  the 
reprinting  of  them  here.  The  accounts  given  to  the  Bri- 
tifh  board  of  agriculture,  appear  in  general  to  be  drawn 
up  in  a  mafterly  manner,  fo  as  fully  to  anfwer  the  expec¬ 
tations  formed  in  the  excellent  plan  which  produced  them ; 
affording  at  the  fame  time  a  fund  of  inforrfTation,  ufeful 
in  political  economy,  and  ferviceable  in  all  countries.” 

Mr.  Young  then  fpecifies  fome  of  the  beneficial  prac¬ 
tices  in  hufbandry,  which,  from  being  confined  to  parti¬ 
cular  dift riels,  or  even  to  the  operations  of  individuals, 
have  been  brought  into  general  knowledge  and  adop¬ 
tion,  by  means  of  the  printed  agricultural  reports.  As 
inffances  of  thefe  he  mentions  warping;  fogging  cer¬ 
tain  deicriptions  of  grafs-lands  ;  fowing  winter-tares 
on  bad  grafs-lands,  as  a  litre  means  of  improving 
them;  putting  in  all  forts  of  fpring-corn,  without  any 
fpring-ploughing,  upon  ftrong  or  wet  foils  ;  and  the  Vile, 
of  long  frefli  dung,  in  preference  to  that  which  is  rotten. 
He  adds  alfo  the  clear  illuftration  which  they  have  given, 
to  the  advantages  of  drill-hulbandry  ;  and  points  out  in- 
ltances  in  which  even  the  agriculture  of  both  the  Fait 
and  the  Weft  Indies  has  received  vaft  benefits  from  the- 
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exertions  of  the  board  at  home.  He  refutes  forne  ridicu¬ 
lous  prejudices  conceived  againft  the  board  on  the  iub- 
jefts  of  tithes,  and  of  its  furveys  being  fuppofed  to  be  in¬ 
tended  for  furnilhing  new  fources  of  taxation  ;  and  in 
the  following  paragraph,  notices  particularly  one,  which 
might  perhaps  have  been  thought  to  reft  on  a  better  foun¬ 
dation. 

Another  fource  of  obloquy,  which  has  prefled  heavier 
perhaps  then  all  the  reft,  and  efpecialiy  in  the  minds  of 
■“■the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  was  the  notion,  that  the  board 
was  the  origin  of  all  the  endeavours  to  bring  cattle  to 
market  in  an  uncommon  degree  of  fatnefs.  “  I  know  no¬ 
thing  you  have  done,  but  to  bring  meat  to  market  fo  fat 
that  nobody  can  eat  it,”  was  an  obfervation  of  a  member 
of  the  houl'e  of  commons.  Many  pamphlets,  and  at  leaft 
forty  newfpapers',  have  ftiown  the  lame  lamentable  igno¬ 
rance.  You,  gentlemen,  well  know,  that,  from  the  fir  ft 
inftitution  to  the  prefent  moment,  the  board  has  never 
offered  a  Angle  premium  for,  nor  given  its  fanction  to,  any 
one  meafure  that  had  the  raoft  diftant  tendency  to  fucli 
an  efteift.  This  purfuit  flowed  into  other  channels,  abfolutely 
tinconneBed  with  the  beard ;  and  there  you  left  it,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  with  great  prudence.  In  the  premiums  you  have 
offered,  in  the  practices  you  have  fanftioned,  (they  have 
extended  no  further  than  the  two  objects  of  foiling  cattle 
and  working  oxen,)  you  had  no  other  view  than  that  of 
increafing  the  live-ltock  of  the  kingdom,  and  confequently 
the  quantity  of  meat  in  the  market,  without  the  fmalleft 
attention  to  the  degree  of  its  fatnefs.  There  is  not  a  An¬ 
gle  meafure  that  was  ever  adopted  by  this  board,  from 
the  original  eftabliihment  to  the  prefent  moment,  that 
had  not  a  direft  tendency  to  increale  the  common,  and 
wholefome  food  of  the  lower  dalles  of  the  people,  and  to 
ameliorate  their  condition  by  every  means  that  human 
forefight  could  devife. 

Mr.  Young  concludes  with  obferving,  “  Upon  the  whole, 
there  is  no  perlon  who  will  give  a  ferious  conlideration 
to  the  condud  of  the  board,  but  muft  be  difpofed  to  ad¬ 
mit,  that  it  is  an  inftitution  which  has  deferved  well  of 
the  public.  To  the  farmers  of  the  kingdom,  you  have 
made  no  other  return  for  their  unfounded  fufpicions  than 
that  which  flows  in  a  conftant  ftream  of  benefits.  You 
have  made  known,  for  the  intereft  of  all,  the  advantage¬ 
ous  practices  of  a  few  ;  you  have  fought  with  unvarying- 
anxiety  the  means  of  their  inftrucHon  ;  and  thou/ands  are 
enjoying  at  this  moment  the  profit  derived  from  practices, 
the  origin  of  which  is  to  them  unknown.  The  landlords 
of  the  kingdom  muft  be  under  equal  obligations  to  an  in¬ 
ftitution,  whofe  uniform  efforts  tend  to  eftablilh  the  fpi- 
rit  of  improvement  in  every  diltrict  of  the  empire.  The 
lovers  of  fcience  will  rejoice  to  fee,  that  the  exertions  of 
the  board  direftlv  tend  to  give  the  fame  foundation  to 
agricultural  knowledge,  which  fo  many  other  efforts  of  the 
human  mind  have  long  refted  upon.  That  you  well  know 
how  to  draw  wife  conclufions  from  the  premifes  you  have 
created,  you  have  given  repeated  and  convincing  proofs  : 
no  advice  offered  by  you  has  been  afled  upon  without  de¬ 
cided  fucqefs  ;  none  has  been  rejected  without  the  mifehief 
coming  iu  full  relief  to  the  eye  of  the  politician.  You 
would  have  remedied  one  former  fcarcity,  and  you  would 
have  abfolutely  prevented  another;  fhould  a  third  afflict 
the  kingdom,  and  inlufficient  remedies  be  applied,  not  a 
ihadow  of  blame  can  reft  on  this  inftitution,  which  has 
pointed  out  thofe  lines  of  conduct  which  experience  has 
proved  to  be  effective.” 

Husbandry  is  reprefented  in  painting  and  fculpture, 
as  ckflically  delineated  in  the  Frontifpiece  to  this  volume. 

.HU'SEDONCK,  a  town  of  Flanders :  five  miles  fouth- 
eaff  of  Ghent. 

HU'SENETZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Prachatitz  :  four 
miles  north-weft  of  Prachatitz. 

HU'SET,  a  town  of  Hungary  :  twenty-four  miles  eaft 
of  Munkaiz. 

HUS'BEY-FIOL',  a  town  of  Stveden,  in  the  province 
of E^it  Gothland  :  fourteen  miles  north-weft  of  Linkoping. 
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HUSH,  inter] .  [Without  etymology.]  Silence!  be  ftill  j 
no  noiie !  • 

There’s  fomething  elfe  to  do;  hujh  and  be  mute, 

Or  elfe  our  fpell  is  marr’d.  Shakfpeare, 

HUSH,  adj.  Still;  filent;  quiet: 

As  we  often  fee,  agair.ft  fome  ftorm, 

A  filence  in  the  heav’ns,  the  rack  Itand  ftill, 

The  bold  winds  fpeechlefs,  and  the  orb  below 
As  hujti  as  death.  -  Shakfpeare. 

To  HUSH,  v.  n.  To  be  ftill  ;  to  be  filent : 

This  frown’d,  that  fawn’d,  the  third  for  fhame  did  blufli  ; 
Another  feemed  envious  or  coy; 

Another  in  her  teeth  did  gnaw  a  rufh  ; 

Butatthefe  ftrangers’  prefence  every  one  did  hvjh.  Spenfer. 

To  HUSH,  v.a.  To  ftill;  to  filence;  to  quiet;  to  ap- 
peafe : 

When  in  a  bed  of  ftraw  we  flirink  together. 

And  the  bleak  winds  fliall  whiftle  round  our  heads. 

Wilt  thou  then  talk  thus  to  me?  Wiit  thou  then 
Hujl)  my  cares  thus,  and  fhelter  me  with  love  ?  Otway. 

To  HUSH  UP,  v.a.  To  fupprefs  in  filence  ;  to  forbid  to 
be  mentioned. — This  matter  is  hujhedup,  and  the  fervants 
are  forbid  to  talk  of  it.  Pope. 

HUSH'-MONEY,  f.  A  bribe  to  hinder  information  j 
pay  to  fecure  filence  : 

A  dext’rous  fteward,  when  his  tricks  are  found, 

Hujh-moncy  fends  to  all  the  neighbours  round  ; 

His  matter,  unfufpicious  of  his  pranks. 

Pays  all  the  coft,  and  gives  the  villain  thanks.  Swift. 

HUSK,  f.  \_hiildfck,  Dut.  or  huyfiken,  from  buys]  The 
outmoft  integument  of  fruits. — Do  not  content  yourfelves 
with  mere  words,  left  you  feed  upon  hujks  inftead  of  ker¬ 
nels.  JVatts. 

Some  fteep  their  feeds,  and  fome  in  cauldrons  boil 
O’er  gentle  fires  ;  th’  exuberant  juice  to  drain, 

And  Iwell  the  flatt’ring  hujks  with  fruitful  grain.  Dryden. 

To  HUSK,  v.a.  To  ftrip  off  the  outward  integument. 

HUS'KED,  adj.  Bearing  a  hulk  ;  covered  with  a  hulk. 

HUS'KY,  adj.  Abounding  in  hulks ;  confiding  of  hulks  i 
Shave  the  goat’s  lhaggy  beard,  left  thou  too  late 
In  vain  fliould’ft  feek  a  drainer,, to  difpart 
The  hiijky  terrene  dregs  from  purer  muft.  Phillips. 

KUSS  (John),  an  eminent  Bohemian  divine  and  mar¬ 
tyr,  born  at  Hulfenitz  in  1373.  He  received  his  education 
at  the  univerfity  of  Prague,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  B.A.  in  1393,  and  to  that  of  M.  A.  in  1395. 
In  the  year  1400  we  find  him  pallor  of  the  church  called 
Bethlehem,  in  that  city;  and  fome  time  afterwards  lie 
was  appointed  profeffor  of  divinity  in  the  univerfity.  He 
lived  at  Prague  in  the  higheft  reputation,  both  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  landlity  of  his  manners  and  the  purity  of 
his  doHrine.  He  was  alfo  diftinguilhed  for  his  uncom¬ 
mon  erudition  and  eloquence.  At  this  time  the  writings 
of  Wickliff  had  been  introduced  into  Bohemia,  and  much 
read  at  Prague,  where  Hufs  adopted  feveral  of  his  opi¬ 
nions,  and  in  particular  thofe  relating  to  the  papal  hierar¬ 
chy,  the  defpotifm  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  the  cor- 
raption  of  the  clergy.  The  archbifliop  of  Prague,  and 
the  clergy  in  general,  who  were  warmly  attached  to  the 
interefts  of  pope  Gregory,  were  greatly  exafperated  at 
thefe  proceedings;  and  Hufs  was  declared  by  the  church 
of  Rome  no  better  than  a  heretic.  In  the  year  >414,  when 
the  council  of  Conftance  had  alfembled,  it  was  agreed  be¬ 
tween  the  pope  and  the  emperor  that  Hui's  Ihould  appear 
before  it,  and  give  an  account  of  his  conduit  and  doc¬ 
trine.  He  was  accordingly  fmnmoned  to  appear  before 
the  council ;  and,  that  he  might  not  be  deterred  from 
obeying  the  citation  by  any  apprehenfions  refpeiting  his 
perl’onal  fecurity,  the  emperor,  granted  him  a  formal  fafe- 
conduit,  both  for  his  journey  to  Conftance,  his  refidence 
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fin  that  place,  and  his  return  to  his  own  country.  Thefe 
fiolemn  pledges  determined  him  to  obey  the  l'urnmons ; 
and  after  fixing  placards  -upon  the  gates  of  the  churches 
an  Prague,  in  which  he  declared  that  he  was  goingJto  the 
council,  to  anfwer  to  any  nccufations  that  might  be 
brought  againfif  him,  and  invited  all  who  had  any  thing 
to  except  again  ft  his  life  and  converfiation  to  be  there 
prefent,  he  proceeded  towards  Conltance.  He  made  the 
fame  declarations  -in  all  the  towns  through  which  he 
palled,  and  arrived  at  the  place  of  his  deftination  in  No¬ 
vember  1414.  Here  his  accufers  drew  Up  a  formal  me¬ 
morial  of  his  pretended  errors,-  which  was  -prelented  to 
the  pope  and  council ;  and  on  the  twenty-fixth  day  after 
his  arrival  he  was  fummcned  to  appear,  when  he  declared 
himfelf  ready  to  be  examined,  and  to  fubmit  to  their  cor- 
reflion,  -if  he  fhould  be  convinced  that  lie  had  taught 
erroneous  doiflrine.  The  cardinals  foon  afterwards  with¬ 
drew,  to  deliberate  on  the  molt  proper  mode  of  proceed¬ 
ing  again  ft  him  5  and  the  refult  of  their  deliberations  was, 
that  he  fhould  be  committed  to  prifon.  This  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  done,  in  fcandalous  violation  of  the  public  faith, 
and  of  every  obligation  dear  to  men  of  honour;  and  for 
fix  months  he  was  liaraffed  from  prifon  to  prifon,  in 
which  he  was  cruelly  and  inhumanly  treated  ;  and  he 
was  condemned  as  guilty  of  herefy  by  the  council,  in  his 
abfence  and  without  a  hearing,  for  maintaining  that  the 
eucharift  ought  to  be  adininiltered  to  the  people  in  both 
kinds.  On  this  occafion  the  emperor  affe&ed  to  be'dif- 
fatisfied  with  the  proceedings  againft  Hufs,  and  infilled 
that  his  honour  would  not  permit  that  he  Ihould  be  con¬ 
demned  unheard.  It  was  therefore  decreed  that  Hufs 
fhould  be  permitted  to  enter  into  a  defence  of  himfelf  be¬ 
fore  the.  council.  During  the  two  days  in  which  Hufs 
appeared  before  the  council,  what  he  had  to  offer  in  his 
defence  was  inceffantly  interrupted  by  noile  and  tumult, 
and  he  was  at  length  given  to  underhand,  that  they  were 
not  difpofed  to  liften  to  any  thing  which  he  might  deli¬ 
ver,  unlefs  it  were  a  recantation  of  his  errors.  This  Hufs 
manfully  refuled,  as  he  could  not  make  a  facrifice  to 
them  of  his  confcience ;  and  he  was  ordered  back  to  pri- 
f'orv.  ,  About  a  month  afterwards  he  was  again  brought 
before  the  council,  where  he  was  condemned  as  a  heretic, 
and  adjudged  to  be  burnt.  On  the  fame  day  he  was  firlt 
ilripped  of  his  liicerdotal  garments  by  bifhops  who  were 
appointed  for  that  purpafe,  who  afterwards  degraded  him, 
and  having  placed  upon  his  head  a  paper  crown,  on 
>vhich  were  the  words,  “  A  ring-leader  of  herefy,”  deli¬ 
vered  him  to  the  fecular  power.  Immediately  he  was 
hurried  to  the  ftake,  and,  after  his  books  had  been  burnt 
at  the  door  of  the  church,  he  was  himfelf  burnt  alive  ; 
which  dreadful  punilhment  he  endured  with  unparalleled 
magnanimity  and  relignation,  exprefling  in  his  lull  mo¬ 
ments  the  noblelt  feelings  of  love  to  God,  and  the  moil 
triumphant  hope  of  the  accomplilhment  of  thole  tranf- 
porting  promil'es  with  which-  the  Gofpel  arms  the  true 
Chriftian  at  the’  approach  of  eternity  !  The  works  of 
Hufs  were  numerous  and  learned.  They  were  collected 
together,  and  printed,  with  fome  hiftorical  documents, 
letters,  pontificial  bulls,  &.c.  at  Nuremberg,  1558,  in  2 
vols;  folio. 

;  HUSSA'R,  f  A  foldier  of  the  Hungarian  cavalry, 
troops  of  which  have  been  lately  formed  in  England,  ex¬ 
actly  from  the  Hungarian  uniform. — You  cry  it  down  as 
bale,  money,  and  tell  them  you  will  pay  for  the  future 
With  French  guards  and  dragoons,  and  kuffars.  Burke. — See 
the  article  Hungary,  p.  465  of  this  volume. 

.  HUSSA'R,/  A  kind  of  coat  or  cloke,  fuch  as  is  worn 
by  the  irregular  horfe  of  the  Hungarian  army. 

HUS'SEN,  or  Huyssen,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Well- 
phalia,  and  bilhopric  of  Liege  :  four  miles  fouth  of 
Stockem. 

.  HUSSINGABAD7,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Can- 
deilh  country,  on  the  l'outh  fide  of  the  Nurbuddah  :  120 
miles  north-eaft  Burhanpour,  and  120  eaft-fouth-ealt  of 
Ongein.  Lat.  22. 42.  N.  Ion.  77.  54.  E.  Greenwich. 
Vol.X.  No.  68S. 
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HUS'SI'TES,  in  ecdefiaftica!  hiftory,  a  party  of  re¬ 
formers,  the  followers  of  John  Hufs,  mentioned  above. 

BUS'S Y ,  /  [corrupted  from  hotfewfc  :  taker,  in  an  ill 
fenfe.]  A  lorry  or  bad  woman  ;  a  worthiefs  wench.  It 
is  often  ufed  ludicroufiy  in  flight  disapprobation. — Get 
you  in,  hufy,  go  :  now  will  I  perforate  this  hopeful 
young  jade.  Southern. 

HUS'TINGS,  [from  hufcinje,  Sax.  i.  e.  a  council,  or 
court.]  A  court  held  before  the  lord  mayor  and  aider- 
men  of  London,  being  the  principal  and  fupreme  court 
of  the  city:  and  of  the  great  antiquity  of  this  court,  we 
find  honourable  mention  made  in  the  laws  of  king  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Confeftor.  Other  cities  and  towns  have  alfo 
had  a  court  of  the  fame  name ;  as  Winchelter,  York, 
Lincoln,  Scc.Fldahb.  ii.c.  55.  ioEd,w. II.  c.  1.  See  Court 
of  Hustings,  vol.  v.  p.  301. 

-  To  HUb'TLE,  v.  a.  [perhaps  corrupted  from  kurtkf\ 
To  lhake  together  in  confufion. 

HUST  LING,  /  The  act  of  fhaking  together. 
HUSWIFE,  j.  [corrupted  from  hbufevnfe .]  A  bad  nia- 
nager;  a  forry  woman.  It  is  common  to  ufe  houfezoife  in 
a  good,  and  hufwife  or  huffy  in  a  bad,  fenfe : 

Bianca, 

A  hufwife ,  that,  by  felling  her  defires 

Buys  herl’elf  bread  and  cloth.  Shahtfpeare. 

An  ceconomift  ;  a  thrifty  woman  : 

Why  fhould  you  want  ? 

The  bounteous  hufwife.  Nature,  on  each  bufh 

Lays  her  fulnefs  before  you.  Shakefpeare. 

To  HUS'WIFE,  v.  a.  To  manage  with  ceconomy  and 
frugality : 

But,  hufwifing  the  little  Heav’n  had  lent, 

She  duly  paid  a  groat  for  quarter’s  rent ; 

And  pinch’d  her  belly,  with  her  daughters  two, 

To  bring  the  year  about  with  much  ado.  Dry  den. 

HUS'WIFERY,  f.  [from  hufwife  f  Management  good 
or  bad : 

Good  hufwifery  trieth 
To  rife  with  the  cock  ; 

Ill  hufuifcry  lyeth 

Till  nine  of  the  clock.  Tuffer. 

Management  of  rural  buflnefs  committed  to  women  : 

If  cheefes  in  darie  have  Argus  his  eyes, 

Tell  Cilley  the  fault  in  her  hufwifery  lies.  Tuffer. 

HU'SUM,  a  feaport  town  of  Denmark,  on  the  weft 
coaft  of  the  duchy  of  Slefwick,  conllituted  a  city  in.  the 
year  1608  ;  formerly  famous  for  exporting  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  malt.  At  one  time  above  forty  large-  veffels  be¬ 
longed  to  this  port,  and  the  oyller-trade  was  almoft  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants,  but  it  is  now 
greatly  declined.  The  principal  trade  at  prefent  confifts 
in  beer,  cattle,  and  horles  :  eighteen  miles  weft  of  Slel- 
wick.  Lat.  54.  32.  N.  Ion.  9.  8.  E.  Greenwich. 

HUT,/  [hutce,  Sax.  hutte,  Fr.]  A  poor  cottage: 
Sore  pierc’d  by  wintry  wind, 

How  many  fhrink  into  the  fordid  hut 

Of  cheerlels  poverty  !  Thomfon. 

HU'TA,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of  No- 
vogrodeck  :  forty  miles  ealt-north-eaft  of  Novogrodeck. 

HUTCH,/  [hptecca,  Sax.  huche,  Fr.]  A  corn-cheft.— 
The  bell  way  to  keep  them,  after  they  are  threlhed,  is-  ta 
dry  them  well,  and  keep  them  in  hutches,  or  clofe  calks 
Mortimer.  •  .* .  . 

To  HUTCH,  v.  a.  To  lay  up  ni  ftore: 

In  her  own  loins. 

She  hutck't  th’  all-worlhipt  ore.  Milton. 

HUTCH'ESON  (Francis),  an  Irilh  Protellant  diffent- 
ing  minifter,  bom  in  1694.  In  the  year  1710,  he  en¬ 
tered  a  ftudent  at  the  univerlity  of  Glafgow,  where  he 
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made  fuch  a  proficiency  in  literature,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  uncommon  talents.  When  he  had  completed 
liis  philofophical  courfe,  he  for  fome  years  devoted  him- 
felf  to  the  ltudy  of  divinity,  which  he  chofe  for  his  parti¬ 
cular  profelTion.  After  fpending  fix  years  in  the  univer- 
fity  of  Glafgow,  lord  Molefworth  took  great  pleafure  in 
his  converfation,  and  aflifted  him  with  his  criticilins  and 
obfervations  upon  his  Enquiry  into  the  Ideas  of  Beauty 
and  Virtue,  before  it  was  fent  to  the  prefs  ;  as  did  like- 
wife  Dr.  Synge,  bifhop  of  Elphin.  The  firft  edition  of 
this  work  was  publilhed  without  his  name,  in  1725,  8vo  ; 
but  the  great  merit  of  it  would  not  luffer  the  author  to 
remain  long  concealed.  In  the  year  1728,  he  publilhed 
A  Treatife  of  the  Pafiions,  &c.  8vo.  which,  as  well  as 
his  former  work,  has  been  often  reprinted,  and  always 
admired  for  the  fentiments  and  language,  even  by  thofe 
who  have  not  entirely  aflented  to  the  author’s  philofo- 
phy.  In  1729,  he  was  defied  to  fill  the  chair  of  profeffor 
of  philofophy  in  the  univerfityof  Glafgow.  At  this  time 
he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doftor  of  laws. 

After  liis  fettlement  at  Glafgow,  the  province  afligned 
to  Dr.  Hutchefon  was  the  profefiion  of  moral  philofophy, 
which  called  his  chief  attention  to  his  favourite  ftudy, 
that  of  human  nature  ;  and  his  abilities,  difpofition,  and 
ftores  of  knowledge,  accompanied  with  a  happy  talent  of 
fpeaking  with  eale,  rendered  him  a  molt  mafterly  and 
engaging  teacher.  Regarding  the  culture  of  the  heart  as 
a  principal  end  of  all  moral  inftruftion,  he  kept  this  con- 
ftantly  in  view  ;  and  his  uncommon  vivacity  of  thought, 
and  fenfibility  of  temper,  rendering  him  quickly  fufeepti- 
ble  of  the  warmeft  emotions  upon  the  great  fubjecls  of 
morality  and  religion,  the  llrain  of  his  difeourfes  com¬ 
manded  the  attention  of  the  ftudents,  and  at  the  fame 
time  left  Itrong  impreflions  on  their  minds.  A  naturally 
good  conftitution,  and  an  uniform  mode  of  living,  feemed 
to  promife  a  long  enjoyment  of  his  life  ;  but  he  did  not 
furvive  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age,  as  he  died  in  1747. 
His  Syftem  of  Moral  Philofophy,  was  publilhed  from  his 
manuscripts,  by  his  fon  Dr.  Francis  Hutchefon,  a  phyfi- 
cian,  1775,  in  2  vols.  4to. 

HUTCH'INS  (John),  born  in  1698,  at  Bradford-Pe- 
verell,  in  Dorfetlhire.  He  was  educated  at  Baliol  col¬ 
lege,  Oxford,  and,  taking  orders,  was  prefented  to  the  rec¬ 
tory  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Wareham, 
where  he  died  in  1773.  He  began  early  to  collect  mate¬ 
rials  for  a  hiltory  of  his  native  county,  and  fpent  many 
years  in  the  diligent  collection  of  the  ufual  materials  of 
fuch  a  work,  drawn  from  records  public  and  private,  in- 
quifitior.s,  charters,  See.  He  lived  to  fee  his  talk  com¬ 
pleted  and  put  to  the  prefs ;  but  it  did  not  appear  till  the 
year  after  his  death,  when  it  was  publilhed  for  the  benefit" 
cf  the  author’s  widow  and  children.  It  is  entitled,  The 
Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Dorlet,  2  vols. 
folio,  adorned  with  many  plates  contributed  by  the  pa¬ 
trons  of  the  work,  and  enriched  with  articles  of  natural 
hiftory,  communicated  by  Dr.  Pulteney  and  others. 

HUTCHTNSON  (John),  founder  of  the  Hutchinfonian 
philofophy,  born  at  Spennythorn,  in  Yorkfhire,  in  1674. 
His  father,  intending  him  for  the  profefiion  of  a  furveyor, 
or  fteward  to  fome  gentleman  or  nobleman,  gave  him 
fuch  fchool-learning  as  thefe  avocations  required.  At 
the  age  of  nineteen,  he  became  fteward  to  Mr  Bathurft,  of 
Skutterlkelf  in  Yorkfhire  ;  and  afterwards  he  filled  the 
fame  poft  under  the  earl  of  Scarborough,  who  was  defi- 
rous  of  retaining  him  in  his  fervice.  Mr.  Hutchinfon’s 
ambition,  however,  was  to  ferve  the  duke  of  Somerfet  5 
and,  having  foon  afterwards  received  an  appointment  from 
his  grace,  he  entered  on  his  new  fituation,  in  which  he 
diftinguilhed  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  obtain  the 
principal  ftewardfhip,  and  the  particular  favour,  of  that 
nobleman.  About  the  year  1700,  Mr.  Hutchinfon’s  of¬ 
fice  called  him  to  London,  to  conduct  a  law-fuit  of  great 
importance  between  the  duke  and  lord  Wharton  ;  and 
during  this  attendance  in  town  he  appears  to  have  con¬ 


tracted  an  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Woodward,  who  was  tire 
duke’s  phyfician.  From  this  time,  his  bufinefs  carrying 
him  into  leveral  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  he  began 
to  make  obfervations  during  his  journeys,  fome  of 
which  he  publifhed  in  a  fmall  traCl,  entitled,  Obferva¬ 
tions  made  by  J.  H.  moftly  in  the  year  1706. 

In  the  courfe  of  his  travels  alfo,  Mr.  Hutchinfon  em¬ 
ployed  himfelf  in  collecting  foflils,  which  he  put  into  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Woodward,  who  encouraged  him  in  this 
purfuit,  and  kept  up  a  correfpondence  with  him  for  fome 
years.  It  feems  that  the  doctor  had  promifed  to  arrange 
thefe  foflils  in  a  fyftematic  order,  and  to  digeft  into  a  re¬ 
gular  method  the  author’s  fcattered  obfervations.  They 
were  defigned  as  materials  for  a  work  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  Molaic  account  of  the  firft  formation  of  the  earth, 
at  the  Creation,  and  the  re-formation  of  it  after  the  De¬ 
luge,  to  ocular  demonftration  ;  which  work  Dr.  Wood¬ 
ward  had  engaged  to  draw  up,  and  publifh  with  fome  ad¬ 
ditional  obfervations  of  his  own.  But,  the  doCtor  delay¬ 
ing  to  perform  this  promife,  Mr.  Hutchinfon  refolved  to 
wait  no  longer,  but  to  truft  to  his  own  pen  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  intended  work.  Having  taken  this  refolu- 
tion,  in  1724,  he  prelented  to  the  world  the  firft  fruits  of 
his  ftudies,  in  a  work  entitled,  Mofes’s  Priacipia,  Part  I. 
8vo.  in  which  he  threw  out  fome  hints  concerning  what 
had  palled  between  Dr.  Woodward  and  himfelf,  inlinuat- 
ing,  that  the  doCtor  intended  to  deprive  him  of  his  col¬ 
lection  of  folfils  in  a  dilhonourable  manner,  and  to  keep 
them  in  his  own  poflefflon.  Dr.  Woodward’s  death, 
however,  in  1728,  put  an  end  to  the  controverfy. 

In  1727,  Mr.  Hutchinfon  publifhed  the  l'econd  part  of 
Mofes’s  Principia  ;  which  contains  the  fum  and  fubftance, , 
or  the  principles,  of  the  feripture  philofophy.  As  fir 
Ifaac  Newton  made  a  vacuum  and  air  the  principles  of, 
his  philofophy,  our  author  on  the  contrary  afl'erts,  that  a 
plenum  and  the  air  are  the  principles  of  the  feripture 
philofophy.  The  air  he  fuppofes  to  exift  in  three  condi¬ 
tions;  fire,  light,  and  fpirit.  The  light  and  fpirit  are  the 
finer  and  grofler  parts  of  the  air  in  motion :  from  the 
earth  to  the  fun,  the  air  is  finer  and  finer,  till  it  becomes 
pure  light  near  the  confines  of  the  fun,  and  fire  in  the 
orb  of  the  fun,  or  folar  focus.  From  the  earth  towards 
the  circumference  of  this  fyftem,  in  which  he  includes 
the  fixed  liars,  the  air  becomes  grofler  and  grofler,  until 
it  becomes  torpid  and  ftagnate,  in  which  condition  it  is 
at  the  utmoft  verge  of  this  fyftem  ;  from  whence  the  idea 
or  expreflion  of  outer  darknefs  and  blacknefs  of  darknefs, 
ufed  in  the  New  Teftament,  feems  to  be  taken.  The  fun, 
which  he  places  in  the  centre,  is  the  active  vivifying 
agent,  which  by  melting  the  fpirit  or  grofler  part  of  the 
air  into  atoms,  or  finer  parts,  or  xther,  and  ifl'uing  them 
out  in  light,  lets  the  machine  forward,  and  keeps  it  go¬ 
ing  ;  for  the  light  is  prefled  but  by  the  influx  of  the  ipi- 
rit,  and  the  fpirit  is  prefled  in  by  the  efflux  of  light ;  and 
fo  the  whole  matter  of  the  heavens  or  air  is  perpetually 
changing  conditions,  and  circulating.  In  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  this  fecond  part,  Mr.  Hutchinfon  hinted,  that  the 
idea  of  the  Trinity  was  to  be  taken  from  the  three  grand 
agents  above-mentioned,,  fire,  light,  and  fpirit ;  thefe 
three  conditions  of  one  and  the  fame  fubftance  anfwering 
wonderfully  in  a  typical  or  fymbolical  manner,  to  the 
three  perfons  of  one  and  the  fame  elfence.  It  is  laid,  that, 
when  the  celebrated  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  read  this  perform¬ 
ance,  he  fent  to  the  author,  and  defired  a  conference  with, 
him  on  that  propofition  in  particular;  which,  however,. 
Mr.  Hutchinfon,  after  repeated  folicitations,  thought  fit. 
to  refule.  From  this  time  the  author  continued  publilh- 
ing  a  volume  almoft  every  year,  till  his  death.  In  1737,. 
he  was  attacked  by  a  bilious  fever,  to  which  he  fell  a  l'a- 
crifice  in  the  fixty-thinl  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Hutchinfon  was  a  perfon  of  a  very  lingular  call  of 
mind,  as  his  writings  fufficiently  Ihow.  His  leading,  no¬ 
tion  was,  that  all  knowledge,  natural  as  well  as  theolo¬ 
gical,  is  contained  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  In  ordep 
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to  fupport  this,  lie  has  had  recourfe  to  the  tnoft  fanciful 
etymologies,  contrary  to  the  genius  and  ulage  of  the  He¬ 
brew  tongue,  as  well  as  to  the  moll  extravagant  and 
whimlical  propofitions.  He  taught,  that  every  Hebrew 
root  has  fome  important  meaning,  or  reprefents  fome  ob¬ 
vious  idea  of  action  or  condition,  railed  by  the  fenfible 
objeft  which  it  exprefies,  and  further  defigned  to  fignify 
fpiritual  and  mental  things.  He  maintained,  that  the 
covenant  of  grace  is  dearly  typified  by  the  cherubim  in 
the  prophet  Ezekiel’s  vifion,  under  the  whole  covenant 
of  works.  One  of  his  fir  ft  profelytes  was  Mr.  Catcut,  a 
clergyman  at  Briftol,  who,  in  a  fermon  of  the  Elohim, 
explains  that  vifion  in  words  which  comprife  fome  of  Mr. 
Hutchinfon’s  leading  propofitions.  “  This  then,  fays  he, 
was  the  appearance  ;  the  head  of  a  bull,  a  man  and  lion 
together,  and  of  an  eagle  ;  fo  they  had  three  heads  and 
four  vifages  ;  the  bodies  were  all  joined  in  one,  by  this 
fignifying  the  unity  of  the  e Hence,  and  the  diftinftion  of 
the  perfons,  and  man  taken  into  the  efl'ence  by  his  per- 
fonal  union  with  the  fecond  perfon,  whole  conftant  em¬ 
blem  was  the  lion,  expreffed  by  cherubim,  a  word  com¬ 
pounded  of  die,  quafi,  a  word  of  likenefs,  and  rubim ,  the 
great  ones,  great  in  every  refpeft,  and  in  the  higheft  de- 
greej  the  animals  feen  in  this  appearance,  were  Rueims, 
great  ones  among  the  creatures,  the  chief  of  the  tame, 
the  wild,  and  the  winged  kinds  ;  fo  it  was  named,  the 
Jimilitude  of  the  great  ones."  This  explanation  of  the  fcholar 
was  approved  and  defended  by  the  mailer,  who  fays,  it 
is  certain  that  the  hieroglyphical  emblems  were  never 
pretended  to  be  explained  before,  and  it  is  certain  they 
are  explained  now.  We  are  further  told,  that,  befides  the 
certainty  of  this  expofition,  the  admiflion  of  it  is  a  capi¬ 
tal  article  of  religion  5  that  this  of  the  cherubim  exhibits 
the  maker  and  performer  of  the  covenant  and  oath,  and 
that  all  religion  was  performed  before  thefe  emblematical 
faces.  For  the  better  conception  of  the  form  of  the  che¬ 
rubim,  Mr.  Hutchinfon  caufed  a  print  of  it  to  be  en¬ 
graved,  reprefenting  the  two  eherubims  on  the  cover  of 
the  ark  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  above  them  the  She- 
kinah,  or  Divine  Glory,  and  below  them  the  high  prieft 
fprinkling  blood  toward  the  ark.  ~  This  he  inferred  in  his 
Glory  and  Gravity;  and  fays,  that  both  the  Old  and  New 
Teftament  were  written  to  explain,  and  are  but  refer¬ 
ences  to,  what  was  exhibited  in  the  figure,  and  that  all 
tile  heathen  books  do  but  aim  at  defcribing  the  fhadows 
of  what  was  exhibited  in  it.  Extravagant,  however,  as 
thefe  notions  were,  he.  has  had  followers  even  among  the 
learned.  The  name  of  bifhop  Horne,,  and  fome  others, 
were  for  a  Ihort  time  dilgraced  by  being  called  profelytes 
to  the  Hutchinfonian  philofophy.  His  works  were  pub- 
li Ihed  in  174.8,,  in  ra  vols.  8vol.  by  the  Rev.  Julius  Bate, 
a  ftrenuous  advocate  for  his  doftrines  ;  on  whom  he  be¬ 
llowed  the  living  of  Sutton,  in  Sufiex  ;  the  right  of  pre¬ 
sentation  to  which  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Hutchinfon  by 
the  duke  of  Somerfet. 

HUTE1SIUM,  f.  in  old  records,  a  hue.  and  cry,  efpeci- 
ally  in  Scotland,  where,  when  a  robbery  had  been  com¬ 
mitted,  they  blew  a  horn,  and  made  an  outcry  ;  after 
which,  if  the  thief  ran  away  and  did  not  furrender  him- 
felf,  he  might  be  lawfully  killed,  or  hanged  upon  the 
next  gallows. 

HUTH'ERSFIELD..  See  Huddersfield. 

HUT'KA,  a  town  of  Hungary :  twelve  miles  fouth- 
fouth-eaft  of  Cafchau. 

HUTOW',  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Brzefc  :  twenty -eight  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Pinlk. 

HUTSCH'NIZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Leitmeritz : 
three  miles  eaft  of  Leitmeritz; 

HUT'TANY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country 
of  Vifiapour s.  thirty  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Viiiapour.. 
Lat.  17.  5.  N.  Ion.  75.  6.  E.  Greenwich. 

HUT'TEN  (Ulric  de),  one  of  the  early  reformers,  born. 
at  the  caftle  of  Staeckelberg  in  1488.  He  ftudied  firft  at 
the  monaftery  of  Fulda,  then  at  Cologne,  and  finally  at 
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the  univerlity  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  where  he  took 
the  degree  M.  A.  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  Having  im¬ 
bibed  the  opinions  of  Luther,  he  publilhed  the  bull  of 
pope  Leo  X.  again  ft  that  reformer,  with  interlineary  and 
marginal  remarks,  in  which  he  treated  the  pontiff  with 
fo  little  refpeft,  that  orders  were  tranfmitted  from  Rome 
to  the  eleftor  of  Mentz  to  fend  Hutten  thither  in  fetters. 
He  had  already  manifefted  his  hoftility  againft  the  papal 
court  by  publications  expofing  its  continual  attacks  upon 
the  emperors,  and  fmpofitions  upon  the  German  nation, 
which  obliged  him  to  retire  from  Mentz.  He  afterwards 
wandered  from  place  to  place,  and  was  at  Bafil  in  1523, 
where  the  fenate  made  him  a  confitlerabie  prefent.  He 
finally  took  refuge  in  the  I lie  of  Uffnau,  in  the  Lake  of 
Zurich,  where  he  died  in  1523,  in  his  thirty-fixth  year. 
He  was  confidered  as  a  man  of  learning;  and  publilhed- 
various  Latin  works  in  profe  and  verfe,  which  difplayed 
more  animation  than  correftnefs.  He  alfo  edited  two  new 
books  of  Livy,  and  difcovered  new  manufcripts  of  Pliny, 
Quintilian,  and  Marcellimis. 

HUTTEN HEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Franconia, 
and  lordlhip  of  Seiniheim  :  one  mile  north-eaft  of  Markt- 
Seinlheim. 

HUT'TER  (Elias),  a  German  proteftant  divine,  bom 
at  Ulm  about  the  year  1554,  and  died  at  Nuremberg  in 
1603.  He  publifhed  an  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  en¬ 
titled,  Via  SanBa,five  Biblia  facra  Hebraa  Veteris  Tejlamenti, 
See.  in  folio,  with  the  following  peculiarities :  the  radical 
letters  are  all  printed  in  black,  the  lervile  in  hollow 
types,  and  the  quiefeent  in  fmaller  charafters  above  the 
line.  At  the  end,  the  hundred  and  Seventeenth  Pfalm  is 
given  in  thirty  different  languages.  He  alfo  publilhed 
two  polyglots  of  the  Bible:  one  at  Hamburg,  in  1596,  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  German,  in  3  vols.  folio;  and 
the  other  at  Nuremberg,,  in  1599,  with  the  addition  of 
the  Italian,  French,  Sclavonic,,  and  Saxon,  verfions,  alfo 
in  folio.  In  1600  he  publilhed  a  polyglot  of  the  New 
Teftament,  in  twelve  languages,  viz.  the  Syriac,  He¬ 
brew,  Greek,  Latin,  German,  Bohemian,  Italian,  Spanilh, 
French,  Englilh,  Danilh,  and  Polilh  ;  which,  in  an  edi¬ 
tion  printed  in  1603,  were  reduced  to  the  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Latin,  and  German. 

HUT'TER  (Leonard),  a  learned  German  Lutheran • 
divine  and  profeffor,  bom  in  1563  at  Ulm,  where  his  fa¬ 
ther  was  minilter.  His  earlier  education  he  received  in 
his  native  city,  and  when  of  a  proper  age  was  fent  to  the 
univerfity  of  Stralburg.  Here  he  purfued  his  liudies  with 
commendable  diligence  and  credit  to  his  proficiency,  and 
in  the  year  1583  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
From  this  time  he  devoted  himfeif  entirely  to  the  ftudy 
of  theology,  which  he  purfued  at  Stralburg  till  the  year 
1 591,  when  he  removed  to  the  univerfity  of  Leipfic.  Af¬ 
ter  remaining  two  years  in  this  feminary,  he  went  to 
Jena,  where,  in  1 594,  he  received  the  degree  of  doftor 
of  divinity.  In  1 596  he  had  acquired  fo  high  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  extenfive  theological  knowledge,  that  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  profefforlhip  of  divinity  in  the  univerfity  of 
Wittemberg.  The  duties  of  this  poll  he  difeharged  with  - 
unwearied  induftry,  and  the  character  of  a  very  able  tu¬ 
tor.  He  died  in  1616,  when  he  was  reftor  of  the  uni- 
fity  for  the  fourth  time.  He  was  the  author  of,  1.  Com¬ 
pendium  Theologize,  cum  Notis  D.  Gotojredi  Cundifii.  z.  Loci 
Communes  Theolvgici,  folio.  3.  Leiiionts  Evangeliorum  S3  Epif- 
tolarum  aniverjarias,  Ebraiee 4  Greece,  Latine,  Germanice ,  har- 
monici ,  S3  fymmetrice,  4-to.  4..  Explicationem  Epijlolce  D. 

Pauli  ad  Galatas ,  12 mo,  5.  Formulas  Cancionandi,  8vo.  6. 
Explicatio  Libri  Concordia  C/irifiiante,  8vo.  7.  Meditationem 
Crucis  Ckrijli,  five  Homihas  in  Hijlariam  Pajf.  &  Mart.  Ckrijii, . 
8vo.  8.  Epitomen  Biblicam ,  8vo.  and  a  multitude  of  De¬ 
putations,  Orations,  and  controverlial  treatiles,  in  the  La¬ 
tin  and.  German  languages, 

HUT'TON,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Ber¬ 
wick  :  five  miles  welt  of  Berwick. 

HUTT'WIEL,  a  town  of  Swifferland,  in  the  canton-, 
as.  of" 
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of  Berne,  on  the  frontier  of  Lucerne.  It  was  taken  in 
theyear  x  34.0,  and  burned,  by  the  troops  of  Berne:  twenty- 
two  miles  north-weft  of  Lucerne,  and  Sixteen  north-call 
of  Berne.  . . 

To  HUX,  v.  a.  with  anglers,  to  catch  a  pike  by  means 
of  a  line  faftened  to  a  bladder.  • 

HUX'ING,  f.  The  diverting  method  of  catching  pike 
by  a  line  faftened  to  a  bladder. 

HU  Y,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Weftphalia,  and  bi¬ 
shopric  of  Liege,  fituated  on  the  Meufe,  which  divides  it 
into  two  parts,  the  one  belonging  to  the  county  of  Haf- 
baic,  .the  other  to  Condrofc,  of  which  laft  Huy  is  the  ca¬ 
pital.  Charles  de  Heraugieres,  governor  of  Breda,  feized 
the  city  and  cattle  by  furprife,  in  the  month  of  February, 
1595.  The  ftates  being  deaf  to  all  remonftrances,  the  bi- 
ihop  of  Liege  applied  to  the  Spaniards  for  ailiftance,  who 
compelled  the  governor  to  reftore  it.  Louis  XIV.  king 
of  France,  invelted  it  the  firft  of  March,  1675,  and  com¬ 
pelled  it  to  Surrender  after  a  (hort  liege  of  fix  days  ;  but 
it  was  given  back  to  the  bifhop  by  the  treaty  of  Nim- 
megen,  in  1678.  It  fuifered  more  in  1673,  when  the 
French  took  and  burned  the  whole  town,  becaufe  the  ci¬ 
tizens  had  taken  up  arms  to  a  HI  ft  the  garrifon,  which  was 
very  weak  ;  they  alfo  broke  down  a  bridge  of  freeftone, 
which  had  been  built  over  the  Meufe  in  the  year  1294. 
The  Spaniards  retook  it  in  the  year  1694,  and  reftored  it 
to  the  bifhop  at  the  peace  of  Ryfwick.  In  1701,  Huy 
was  feized  by  the  French:  the  allies,  under  the  command 
of  baron  de  Troignee,  befieged  it  on  the  15th  of  Auguft, 
1703,  and  on  the  25th  it  furrendered,  with  all  its  forts, 
and  the  garrifon  became  prifoners  of  war.  The  28th  of 
May,  1705,  the  comte  de  Gaffe,  with  a  detachment  of 
the  French  army,  attacked  it,  and  on  the  10th  of  June 
the  garrifon  furrendered  prifoners  of  war.  Again,  at  a 
little  time  after  that,  the  allies,  being  reinforced  by  the 
army  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  from  the  Mofelle,  be¬ 
came  matters  of  it,  the  garrifon  in  like  manner  being 
made  prifoners  of  war.  The  Dutch  kept  poffefiion  of  it 
till  the  year  1718,  -when  they  deltroyed  the  fortifications, 
and  furrendered  it  to  the  bilhop.  In  1714,  a  new  bridge 
was  built  in  a  fuperior  manner.  It  is  twelve  miles  fouth- 
fouth-wett  of  Liege.  Lat.  50.  32.  N.  Ion.  22.  47.  E.  Ferro. 

HUYG'F.NS  (Chriftian),  a  distinguished  Dutch  mathe¬ 
matician  and  attronomer,  born  at  the  Hague  in  the  year 
1629.  The  early  part  of  his  education  was  undertaken  by 
his  father,  Conllantine  Huygens,  lord  of  Zulichem,  who 
had  Served  three  fucceflive  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Orange 
in  the  capacity  of  fecretary.  Under  his  inftruftions 
young  Chriftian  made  a  rapid  progrels,  not  only  in  clas¬ 
sical  learning,  geography,  and  mufic,  but  alfo  in  the  ma¬ 
thematics,  towards  which  he  foon  difeovered  a  predomi¬ 
nant  bias.  In  1645  he  was  fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Ley¬ 
den,  to  ftudy  law  ;  but  this  purfuit  did  not  fo  entirely 
occupy  his  attention  as  to  prevent  him  from  continuing 
his  mathematical  ftudies  alfo,  under  profeflor  Schooten. 
At  the  end  of  one  year  he  removed  from  Leyden  to  Bre¬ 
da,  where  an  univerfity,  had  recently  been  founded,  and 
placed  under  the  direftion  of  his  father.  In  this  femi- 
nary  he  continued  between  two  and  three  years  ;  and,  after 
his  return  to  the  Hague  in  1649,  he  went  in  the  fuite  of 
Henrv,  count  of  Naflau,  to  Holftein  and  Denmark.  In 
1651  he  gave  to  the  world  the  firft  Specimen  of  his  genius 
for  mathematics,  in  a  treatife,  entitled,  Thcoremata  de 
Quadratura  Hyperboles ,  Ellipfis,  &  Circu/i,  ex  dato  Portionum 
Gravitatis  Centro ,  & c.  4to.  which  led  the  public  to  enter¬ 
tain  high  expectations  from  his  future  labours.  In  1654 
he  publiihed,  De  Circuli  Magnitudine  inventa  :  accedunt  Pro- 
blematum  quorundam  illujlrium  CcnJ'truHiones,  4to.  During 
the  following  year  he  travelled  into  France,  and  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  at  Angers. 

In  1657  appeared  a  Short  piece,  De  Ratiociniis  in  Ludo 
Alee,  annexed  to  profeffor  Schooten’s  book,  entitled,  Ex- 
ercitalionum  Mathcmaticarum  Libri  quinque,  4to.  This  was 
xyriuen  by  Huygens  in  Low  Dutch,  and  was  translated 
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into  Latin  by  Schooten,  in  order  to  Show  tire  tifefuhiefs 
of  algebra.  Huygens  is  the  firft  who  treated  of.  this  Sub¬ 
ject,  which  has  Since  been  handled  by  M  M.  Sauveur, 
Berriouilli,  and  Montmort,  in  a  more  exaft  manner.  In 
1657,  he  printed,  in  Low  Dutch',  what  is  given  in  his 
Opera  Varia,  in  Latin,  under  the  title  of  Brevis  Injhtutio  de 
Ufu  Horologia  rum  a  d  invenitndas  Longitudints.  In  this  work 
he  exhibited  a  model  of  a  new-invented  pendulum  ;  but 
as  fome  perfons,  envious  of  his  reputation,  were  defirous 
to  deprive  him  of  the  honour  of  the  invention,  he  pub- 
1  ifhed,  in  the  following  year,  a  treatife,  entitled,  Horclo- 
*1 gium ,  4to.  with  the  defign  of  explaining  the  construction 
of  it,  and  of  lhowing  that  .it  was  very  different  from  the 
pendulum  of  aftrononiers,  invented  by  Galileo.  The 
celebrated  philosopher  laft-mentioned,  in  the  courfe  of 
his  obfervations  on  the  planet  Saturn,  had  difeovered 
what  lie  imagined  to  be  two  fatellites,  almoft  in  contact 
with  his  body,  which  Some  time  afterwards  he  found  had 
difappeared.  Huygens,  being  very  defirous  of  accounting 
for  thefe  appearances  and  changes,  applied  hinifelf  to  the 
improvement  of  the  telefcope ;  and  fucceeded  in  con¬ 
structing  an  instrument,  with  glaffes  of  his  own  forming, 
poffeffing  a  higher  power  than  any  which  had  been  be¬ 
fore  invented.  With  this  telefcope  he  carefully  obferved 
all  the  phafes  and  appearances  of  Saturn,  and  drew  up  a 
journal  of  the  different  afpefts  of  that  planet.  After  a 
long  courfe  of  observations  he  was  enabled  to  afeertain, 
that  Saturn  is  furrounded  with  a  folid  and  permanent 
ring,  which  never  changes  its  Situation,  and,  without 
touching  the  body  of  the  planet,  accompanies  it  in  its  re¬ 
volution  about  the  fun  ;  and  that  what  Galileo  had  ima¬ 
gined  to  be  two  fatellites,  were  only  the  anfee ,  or  extreme 
parts,  of  that  ring.  He  alfo  difeovered  one  of  the  Satel¬ 
lites  belonging  to  that  planet,  which  had  hitherto  eScaped 
the  observations  of  aftronomers.  Thefe  diicoveries,  which 
gained  him  a  high  rank  among  the  aftronomers  of  his 
time,  he  communicated  to  the  world  in  his  Syjlema  Satur- 
ninum,.Jive  de  Caufis  mirandorum  Saturni  Phenomenon,  &  Co¬ 
mite  ejus  Planctd  novo,  1659,  4to. 

In  the  year  1660,  Huygens  took  a  Second  journey  into 
France;  and  in  the  following  year  he  palled  over  into 
England,  where  he  communicated  his  art  of  polishing 
glaffes  for  telefcopes,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society.  While  in  England,  he  made  considerable 
improvements  in  the  air-pump,  then  recently  invented  ; 
and  he  alfo  difeovered  the  laws  of  the  collifion  of  elaftic 
bodies.  About  the  fame  time  our  celebrated  countrymen 
Wallis  and  Wren  made  the  fame  difcovery,  with  whom 
he  had  a  difpute  refpefting  the, claim  to  priority  of  in¬ 
vention.  In  1663,  he  vifited  France  for  the  third  time  ; 
where  his  merit  became  fo  confpicuous,  that- Some  time 
afterwards  the  minister  Colbert  was  determined  on  at¬ 
tempting  to  fix  him  at  Paris,  by  the  offer  of  a  considera¬ 
ble  peniion.  Of  this  offer,  made  in  the  king’s  name, 
Huygens  accepted  ;  and  refided  at  Paris  from"  1 666  to 
1681,  where  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences.  Thefe  fifteen  years  he  devoted  wholly  to 
mathematical  p.urfuits  ;  writing  a  variety  of  treaties, 
which  were  either  Separately  publiihed,  or  inferted  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Journal  des  Savans.  In  1673  he  pub- 
iiihed,  Horologium  OJcillatorium  ;  five  de  Molu  Pendularum  ad 
Horologia  aptato,  Demonjlrationes  Geometric re,  folio;  discover¬ 
ing  a  method  of  rendering  clocks  exaft  by  applying  the 
pendulum,  and  of -rendering  all  its  vibrations  equal  by 
the  cycloid.  This  work  led. to  a  difpute,  in  which  Several 
learned  mathematicians  interefted  themfelves,  and  which 
terminated  in  our  author’s  favour.  He  alfo  invented, 
and  in  the  Journal  des  Savans  for  January  29,  1680,  pub¬ 
liihed  an  account  of,  his  Level  with  telefcopic  Sights. 
By  his  continual  application,  however,  he  gradually  im¬ 
paired  his  health,  for  the  recovery  of  which  he  wa? 
obliged  to  vifit  his  native  country  in  4670  and  1675  ; 
and  in  1681  found  himfelf  under  the  neceifity  of  return¬ 
ing  to  it  altogether.  Accordingly,  he  quitted  Paris,  and- 
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returned  to  liis  native  country,  where  he  fpent  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life  in  fcientific  purfuits  and  employments. 
The  laft  work  which  Huygens  committed  to  the  prefs 
was  his  KojwoSsago;  ;  fvc  de  Terris  Ccdefiibvs ,  eorurnque  Or- 
tiatu,  Cenjedura,  4X0.  concerning  a  plurality  of  worlds, 
and  the  probability  that  the  planets  are  inhabited  ;  but 
he  died,  while  it  was  printing,  in  1695,  when  in  the  fix- 
ty-feventh  year  of  his  age,  fo  that  this  work  did  not  make 
its  appearance  till  the  year  1698. 

By  h  is  will  he  left  his.  mathematical  writings  to  the 
tmiverfity  of  Leyden  ;  and  requefted  M  M.  de  Voider  and 
Fullenius,  the  former  of  whom  was  profefi'cr  ot  philoio- 
■phy  and  mathematics,  at  Leyden,  and  the  other  at  Frane- 
ker,  to  examine  them,  and  publifh  fitch  as  they  fnould 
think  proper.  'Accordingly,  in  1703,  they  publifhed, 
Opufcula  P-oJlhuma  ;  qua  continent  Dioptricam  ;  Commentaries 
de  Vitris  Jigurandis  ;  Differ  lationem  de  Corona,  &  ParheLus  ; 
Tradatum  de  Motu  &  de  Vi  Ccntrifuga  ;  Defcriptionsm  Auto¬ 
mata  Planctarii,  4to.  The  fecond  piece -in  this  collection, 
relating  to  fhe  art  of  forming  and  polithing  glaffes  for  te- 
lefcopes,  to  which  the  author  had  greatly  applied  him- 
ielf,  was  written  by  him  in  Low  Dutch,  and  tranflated 
into  Latin  by  the  celebrated  Boerhaave.  In  the  year 
,1704  were  publithed,  in  4to.  the  author’s  . Opera  Varia, 
confiding  of  the  greater  part  of  the  pieces  which  he  had 
publifhed  feparately.  They  are  divided  into  four  parts  ; 
the  fir  It  of  which  contains  the  pieces  relating  to  mecha¬ 
nics  ;  the  fecond,  thofe  relating  to  geometry  ;  the  third, 
thole  relating  to  aftronomy  ;  and  the  fourth,  thofe  which 
could  not  be  claffed  under  either  of  thofe  titles.  This 
impreflion  was  edited  by  s’Gravefande,  who  inferted  fe- 
veral  additions  to  the  pieces  contained  in  it,  extracted 
from  Huygens’s  manuferipts.  In  1728  the  fame  editor 
publifhed  a  new  colleftion  of  Huygens’s  pieces,  entitled, 
Opera  Rcliqua,  in  2  vols.  4to.  The  firft  volume  contains 
the  author’s  treatifes  on  light  and  gravity,  tranflated  into 
Latin  ;  and  the  fecond  his  Opera  Pojlhuma,  originally  pub- 
iifhed  in  1703,  but  with  fome  correftions  and  additions. 

HUYG'ENS  (Gomarus),  a  celebrated  profeffor  of  the 
uriiverfity  of  Louvain,  born  at  Liere  in  1631.  When 
he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  was  lent  to  the  univerfity 
■of  Louvain,  where  he  entered  on  his  courfe  of  philofophy 
in  the  college  du  Faucon.  The  duties  of  this  profeffor- 
fiiip  he  difeharged  for  fixteen  years  with  the  higheft  re¬ 
putation  ;  and  with  fo  much  dilintereftednefs,  that  he 
contented  himfelf  with  the  fi mpleit  necefiaries,  and  de¬ 
voted  the  profits  of  his  place,  which  were  confiderable, 
to  benevolent  and  charitable  ufes.  In  1668,  he  began  to 
confine  his  ftudies  folely  to  divinity,  to  which  he  had  ne¬ 
ver  been  inattentive  fince  the  time  when  he  finifhed  his 
academical  courfes.  During  the  fame  year  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  deputed 
to  proceed  to  Rome,  to  defend  the  privileges  of  the  uni¬ 
verfity  of  Louvain  before  pope  Clement  X.  Having 
fucceeded  in  the  objeft  of  his  million,  he  returned  to 
Louvain,  where  he  was  inceflantly  occupied  in  theologi¬ 
cal  ftudies  tilt  the  year  1677,  when  he  was  appointed  pre- 
lident  of  the  college  of  pope  Adrian  VI.  in  that  univer¬ 
fity.  In  this  ftation  he  conduced  himfelf  in  the  molt 
commendable  manner  towards  the  members  of  his  infti- 
tution ;  and  was  confulted  much  in  cafes  of  confcience, 
and  reforted  to  as  confeffor,  by  vaft  numbers  of  perfons, 
not  only  in  Louvain,  but  throughout  the  whole  diocefe 
of  Mechlin.  Thel'e  occupations  did  not  prevent  him 
from  publiihing  a  variety  of  works,  which  are  held  in  high 
elteem  by,  the  catholics  inclinable  to  the  principles  of 
Janfenius.  In'  16S2,  his  catholic  majefty,  informed  of  his 
great  merit,  beltowed  on  him  a  canonry  of  the  church  of 
St.  Peter  at  Louvain,  where  he  died  in  1702,  aged  feventy- 
one.  The  principal  of  his  productions  were,  1.  Metliodus 
ranittendi  Peccata,  1674,  12010.  2.  Injlrutlio  Theologica 

D.  G.  H.  valde  utilis  ac  falutaris  Pajloribus  ac  ConfeJJ'ariis , 
fecundum  LLcftrinam  S  S.  Augujlini,  Thoma,  See.  1687.  3. 

Confer  end  a  Theologica,  3  vols.  izmo.  4.  Thefes  on  Grace, 
VOL.X.  No.  628. 
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4to.  5.  A  courfe  of  theology,  under  the  title  of  Breves  Ob. 
J'ervationes,  which  is  neverthelefs  extended  to  1  5  vols.  121110. 
publilhed  at  different  periods  from  the  year  1695. 

HUYN'GEN,  or  Huy'nen,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
Lower  Rhine,  and  archbifhoprrc  of  Cologne  .-  ten  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Munfter  Eyffel,  and  twenty-five  fiouth  of 
Cologne. 

HUY'SUM  (John  van),  a  celebrated  painter,  born  at 
Amfterdam  in  1 682.  -He  was  educated  under  his  father,  Jufi- 
tus  van  Huyfum  the  elder,  an  artifh  of  confiderable  talents, 
who  praftifed  various  branches  of  the  art,  but  was  chiefly 
eminent  as  a  flower-painter.  John  bent  the  whole  force 
of  his  genius  to  this  department,  in  which  he  attained 
an  excellence  that  leaves  him  without  a  rival.  Beginning 
with  the  laudable  refolution  of  making  fame  his  object 
rather  than  money,  he  grudged  no  time  or  pains  in  ren¬ 
dering  his  works  as  perfect  as  the  art  would  admit  ;  and 
indeed,  higher  perfection  in  imitating  the  beauties  of  na¬ 
ture  is  hardly  conceivable.  The  merit  of  his  works  was 
fo  confpicuous,  that  they  foon  obtained  high  prices  from 
the  connoifleurs  ;  and  at  length  none  but  perfons  of  the 
greateft  opulence  could  become  pofl’dfors  of  his  pieces. 
He  alfo  painted  landfcapes  in  a  fuperior  ftyle,  carrying  his 
imitation  of  nature  fo  far  as  to  diftinguifh  the  different 
fpeciesof  trees  by  their  leafing.  He  never  took  a  difciple 
except  one  lady  named  Haverman,  of  whofe  proficiency 
lie  at  length  grew  jealous.  He  died  in  1749. 

IIUZ,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

HUZAN'KA,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Novogrodeck  :  thirty-fix  miles  fouth-ealtof  Novogrodeck. 

To  HUZZ,  v.  n.  [from  the  found.]  To  buzz  ;  to  murmur. 

HUZZA',  interj.  A  fhout ;  a  cry  of  acclamation. — The 
huzzas  of  the  rabble  are  the  fame  to  a  bear  as  they  are  to 
a  prince.  L'EJirange. 

All  fame  is  foreign,  but  of  true  defert ; 

Plays  round  the  head,  but  comes  not  to  the  heart : 

One  felf-approving  hour  whole  years  outweighs 
Of  ftupid  llarers  and  of  loud  huzzas.  Pope. 

To  HUZZA',  v.  n.  To  utter  acclamation. 

To  HUZZA',  v.a.  To  receive  with  acclamation. — He 
was  huzzaed  into  the  court  by  feveral  thoulands  of  wea¬ 
vers  and  clothiers.  Addifon. 

HUZ  ZAB,  [Heb.  molten.]  The  name  of  a  place;  the 
name  of  a  people;  the  name  of  a  man.  Nahum  ii.  7. 

HUZZA'ING,  f.  The  aft  of  uttering  exclamations  of 
joy;  an  exclamation  expreflive  of  approbation. 

HUZZ'ING,  f.  The  aft  of  buzzing;  a  humming  noife. 

HWARF,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Weft 
Gothland  :  lixty-three  miles  eaft  of  Uddevalla. 

HWE,  a  river  of  Denmark,  in  the  duchy  of  Slefwick, 
which  runs  into  the  North  Sea  twelve  miles  north-weft 
of  Slefwick. 

H WEN,  or  Ween,  a  fertile  ifland  of  Sweden,  to  which 
country  it  was  granted  by  the  treaty  of  Rofchild,  in  the 
year  1658,  fituated  in  the  Sound.  It  is  about  8160  paces 
in  circumference,  and  at  a  diltance  has  the  appearance  of 
a  high  mountain.  This  ifland  was  granted  by  Frederic 
II.  king  of  Denmark,  to  Tycho  Brahe,  the  celebrated 
aftronomer,  with  a  callle,  called  Uranienburg,  erefted  for 
the  purpole  of  making  obfervations,  in  which  he  refided 
upwards  of  twenty  years.  The  whole  ifland  contains  but 
one  parifh,  or  village,  containing  about  fifty  houfes  :  five 
leagues  north  of  Copenhagen.  Lat.  55.  54.  N.  Ion.  12.  38. 
E.  Greenwich. 

HY'ACINTIRyi  [vo;»t(t$oc,  Gr.  hyacintke,  Fr.  hyacinthus, 
Lat.]  A  flower.  See  Hyacinthus. 

HY'ACINTH,  f.  A  pellucid  gem,  whofe  colour  is  red 
with  an  admixture  of  yellow.  Seethe  article  Mineralogy. 

HYACIN'THIA,  an  annual  folemnity  at  Amyclae,  in 
Laconia,  in  honour  of  Hyacinthus  and  Apollo.  It  con¬ 
tinued  for  three  days,  during  which  time  the  grief  of  the 
people  was  fo  great  for  the  death  of  Hyacinthus,  that  they 
did  not  adorn  their  hair  with  garlands  during  their  fefti- 
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vals,  nor  eat  bread,  but  fed  only  upon  fweetmeats.  They 
did  not  even  fing  pseans  in  honour  of  Apollo,  or  obfefve 
any  of  the  folemnities  which  were  ufual  at  other  facri- 
fices.  On  the  fecond  day  of  the  feftival  there  were  a  num. 
ber  of  different  exhibitions.  Youths,  with  their  garments 
gift  about  them,'  entertained  the  fpeftators,  by  playino- 
font  times  upon  the  flute,  or  upon  the  harp,  and  by  fing- 
mg  anapeftic  fongs,  in  loud  echoing  voices,  in  honour  of 
Apollo.  Others  paffed  acrofs  the  theatre  mounted  upon 
borfes  richly  adorned  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  choirs  of 
young  men  came  upon  the  ftage,  finging  their  uncouth 
I'ufti'c  fongs,  and  accompanied  by  perfons  who  danced 
the  found  of  vocal  and  inftrumental  raulic,  according  to 
the  ancient  cultom.  Some  virgins  were  aifo  introduced 
in  chariots  of  wood,  covered  at  the  top,  and  magnifi¬ 
cently  adorned.  -Others  appeared  in  race-chariots.  The 
city  began  then  to  be  filled  with  joy,  and  immenfe  num¬ 
bers  of  victims  were  offered  on  the  altars  of  Apollo,  and 
the  votaries  liberally  entertained  their  friends  and  (laves. 
During  this  latter  part  of  the  feftivity,  ail  were  eager  to 
be  prefent  at  the  games,  and  the  city  was  almoft  delolate, 
and  without  inhabitants.  Athcn. 

LIYACIN'THINE,  adj.  Made  of  hya¬ 

cinths  ;  refembling  hyacinths. 

HYACIN'THO  AFFl'NIS,  f  in  botany.  See  Aga- 
paNthus  and  Hte’manthus. 

HYACIN'THUS,  a  fon  of  Amyclas  and  Diomede, 
greatly  beloved  by  Apollo  and  Zephyrus.  He  returned 
the  former’s  love,  and  Zephyrus,  incenfed  at  his  coldnefs 
and  indifference,  refolved  to  punilh  his  rival.  As  Apol¬ 
lo,  who  w'as  entrusted  with  the  education  of  Hyacinthus, 
once  played  at  quoit  with  his  pupil,  Zephyrus  blew  the 
quoit,  as  foon  as  it  was  thrown  by  Apollo,  upon  the  head 
of  Hyacinthus,  and  he  tyas  killed  with  the  blow.  Apollo 
w'as  fo  difconfolate  at  the  death  of  Hyacinthus,  that  he 
changed  his  blood  into  a  flower,  which  bore  his  name, 
and  placed  his  body  among  the  conftellations.  The  Spar¬ 
tans  alfo  effablifhed  yearly  feltivals  to  his  memory,  called 
Hyacinthia,  as  noticed  above. 

HYACIN'THUS,  f.  [fabled  to  have  fprung  from  the 
,blood  of  Hyacinthus,  when  he  w'as  accidentally  (lain  by 
Apollo  with  a  quoit.  Derived  by  fome  from  i«,  violet, 
and  Cynthius,  one  of  the  names  of  Apollo  :  if  fo,  it  thould 
be  written  Hiacintkus.]  In  botany,  the  Hyacinth  ;  a 
genus’ of  the  clafs  hexandria,  order  monogynia,  natural 
order  of  lilia,  or  liliaceae,  (coronariae,  Linn,  afphodeli, 
JuJf.)  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx  :  none.  Co¬ 
rolla  :  monopetalous,  campanulate;  border  fix-cleft,  re¬ 
flex.  Neftary,  three  honeyed  pores  at  the  tip  of  the  germ. 
Stamina:  filaments  fix,  awl-fliaped,  (hotter  ;  antherae  con¬ 
verging.  Piftillum:  germ  fuperior,  round,  three-cornered, 
three-furrowed  ;  ffyle  Ample,  fhorter  than  the  corolla  ; 
ftigma  obtufe.  Pericarpium  :  caplule  roundifh,  three- 
fide3,  three-celled,  three-valved.  Seeds:  in  pairs  (gene¬ 
rally)  roundiih. — EJfential  CharaEler.  Corolla  bell-fliaped, 
■with  three  honeyed  pores  by  the  germ. 

Species,  i.  Hyacinthus  non  lcriptus,  common  hya¬ 
cinth,  or  harebells  :  corollas  tubular,  bell-(haped  ;  (ix- 
parted,  fegments  rolled  back,  bra&es  in  pairs.  Root  a 
roundiih  bulb,  the  fize  of  a  nutmeg.  Scape  from  fix 
Inches  to  a  foot  in  height,  upright,  round,  fmooth,  and 
folid,  bowed  down  when  it  begins  to  flower.  Leaves 
four,  fix,  or  fometimes  more,  only  half  the  length  of  the 
fcape,  and  about  half  an  inch  broad,  keeled,  hollow', 
fmooth,  fliining,  grafs-green,  flaccid,  bending  downwards, 
ending  in  an  acute  point.  Flowers  in  a  long  raceme  or 
fpike,  from  eight  to  twelve,  often  more,  all  pointing  one 
way,  pedicelled,  pendulous,  fweet-ftnelling,  of  a  blue  or 
violet  colour,  varying  to  white  and  flelh-coloured,  fix- 
parted  to  the  very.  bale.  BraCles  two  to  each  flower,  lan¬ 
ceolate  or  aw]-(haped,  and  nearly  upright.  This  part  w'as 
little  obferved  before  the  time  of  Linnaeus  ;  Ray,  how¬ 
ever,  remarks  it  here,  and  calls  it  ligtila  :  he  fays  there 
are  two  to  each  flower,  of  a  violet  colour,  longer  than 


the  pedicel,  one  larger  than  the  other.  Filaments  adher¬ 
ing  to  the  fegments  of  the  corolla,  every  other  of  them 
almoft  to  the  anthers  ;  the  three  longeft  are  equal  to  the 
tube  of  the  corolla.  Antherae  upright,  incumbent,  fome- 
what  arrow-fhaped.  Germ  conical,  whitilh.  Style  at  top 
of  a  bluifh  colour.  Stigma  villofe,  moiftened  with  a 
drop  of  liquor,  according  to  Linnaeus  ;  and  having  club- 
(haped  glands,  according  to  De  Necker.  The  honeyed 
pores,  which  Linnaeus  gives  as  the  effential  character  of 
the  genus,  are  not  dilcoverable  in  this  fpecies.  The 
valves  of  the  capfule  are  ovate,  and  terminate  in  a  fliort 
point.  Seeds  numerous,  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  with  a 
poliflved  furface.  Native  of  France,  Flanders,  Swiffer- 
-  land,  Italy,  Spain,  Perfia.  It  adorns  our  w'oods,  coppices, 
and  hedge-rows,  with  its  flowers  in  the  fpring-months. 
Mr.  Curtis  remarks  that  the  feeds  are  not  ripened  tiil  the 
end  of  the  year ;  and  that,  on  being  fown,  they  did  not 
vegetate  till  the  fecond  year.  The  fanciful  term  of  non 
jcript-us  was  applied  to  this  plant  by  Dodonseus,  becaufe  it 
has  not  the  At  At  on  the  petals,  and  therefore,  is  not  the 
hyacinthus  poeticus.  Our  old  botanilts  name  it  Anglicus 
and  Englijh  hyacinth  from,  its  extremecommonnefs  in  many 
parts  of  our  illand.  Gerarde  calls  it  blew  harebells,  or  Ens- 
Lijb  j acini  ;  and  it  is  the  a  zur'd  harebell  of  Shakefpeare,  ?n 
his  Cymbeline.  In  French  it  is  jacinte  dcs  bois -,  and  in 
German,  Niederlandifche  or  Englfche  hyacinthe.  Dr.  Wi¬ 
thering  fays  that  the  frelh  roots  are  poifonous.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Gerarde,  they  are  “full  of  a  (limy  glewilh. 
juice,  which  will  ferve  to  fet  feathers  upon  arrowes  in¬ 
deed  of  glew',  or  to  paite  bookes  with  ;  whereof  is  made 
the  beft  itarche,  next  unto  that  of  wake- robin  rootes.” 

2.  Hyacinthus  cernuus,  or  bending  hyacinth :  corollas 
bell-(haped,  (fweliing  at  the  bafe,)  fix-parted;  raceme 
drooping.  This  agrees  with  the  firft  fort  in  habit  and  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  it  is  (mailer,  and  differs  in  having  the  leaves 
more  linear  or  lefs  lanceolate,  and  more  ereft;  the  receme 
is  more  nodding  ;  the  corollas  flelh-coloured,  not  blue, 
rounder,  with  the  fides  of  the  petals  lels  fpreading,  flat  at 
the  bafe,  not  marked  with  a  railed  line  on  the  back,  and 
lefs  rolled  back  (though  ftill  reflex)  than  in  that.  The 
piftil  is  fliorter  than  the  ftamens ;  and  the  two  braftes  are 
of  a  deeper  carnation.  The  corolla  fwells  out  at  the  bafe 
in  this,  which  it  does  not  by  any  means  in  the  preceding 
Native  of  Spain.  Cultivated  in  1759,  by  Mr.  Miller3; 
who  looks  upon  it  as  a  variety  of  the  firft,  differing  prin¬ 
cipally  in  having  the  flowers  of  a  blu(h  peach  colour. 
Ray  alfo  obferves  that  it  is  not  very  unlike  the  preceding, 
and  that  Cafpar  Bauhin  did  not  feparate  them.  Parkin- 
fon  makes  them  one,  under  the  title  of  Englifli  hares- 
bels,  or  Spanifh  iacinth. 

Mr.  Miller’s  third  fort,  which  he  abfurdly  calls  H.  utrin- 
que  jloribus,  feems  to  be  a  variety  of  this.  He  fays  it  has 
blue  flowers  difpofed  on  every  fide  the  ffalk,  which  riles 
about  nine  inches  high,  that  the  thyrfe  of  flowers  is- large 
when  the  roots  are  ftrong,  that  it  is  a  native  of  Spain  and 
Italy,  and  that  it  was  formerly  prelerved  in  gardens,  but, 
having  been  negleCted  for  the  fine  varieties  of  the  eaftem 
hyacinths,  it  is  now  feldom  feen  but  in  old  gardens. 
This  is  the  cafe  with  many  of  our  old  favourites,  which 
are  call  out  daily  to  make  room  for  new  comers,  info- 
much  that  many  of  the  plants  which  were  mod  known 
in  the  time  of  Cafpar  Bauhin  are  now  ftrangers  to  us. 

3.  Hyacinthus  ferotinus,  or  late-flowering  hyacinth  : 
outer  petals  almoft  diftinct;  inner  coadunate.  Buib  ovate- 
conical,  folid,  covered  with  brown  (kins.  Scape  Angle,  a 
foot  high,  fmooth.  Leaves  channelled,  (heathing  the  fcape  at 
the  bafe,  (horter  than  the  fcape,  (harp  at  the  end.  Flowers 
in  a  raceme,  all  pointing  the  fame-way,  drooping  a  little  ; 
each  on  a  ■fliort-  peduncle,  with  an  awl-  ftiaped  brack  at 
the  bale.  Corolla  of  a  dull  greenish  red  colour.  When 
the  flowers  firft  appear,  of  a  light  blue,,  but  fading  to  a 
worn-out  purple  colour,  according  to  Miller.  In  Ge¬ 
rarde  the)'  are  defcribed  as  of  a  very  dufky  colour,  as  it 
were  mixt  with  purple,  yellow,  and  green,  and  as  having 
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no  fmell ;  in  Parkinfon,  who  calls  it  Spani/h  dunnc-coloured 
jacinth ,  as  of  a  purplifh-yellow  colour,  with  fome  white 
and  green  as  it  were  mixed  among  it.  Ray  obferves, 
that  plants  which  he  railed  from  feed  of  the  fame  root, 
varied  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers,  fome  being  dulky, 
and  ethers  almoft  green.  Native  of  Spain  near  Aranjuez, 
and  of  Barbary  about  Fez  and  Morocco.  Parkinfon  fays 
the  African  plant  is  in  all  refpefts  greater  than  the-Spa- 
nifh.  With  us  it  flowers  in  June;  and,  from  its  flower¬ 
ing  later  than  the  other  hyacinths,  had  the  name  of  fero- 
tinus  given  it  by  Clufius.  Mr.  Miller  fays  it  flowers  early 
in  the  fpring,  which  mull  be  a  miftake  with  refpect  to 
England  ;  though,  in  Spain,  Cavanilles  affirms  that  lie 
has  found  it  in  ilqwer  on  the  20th  of  April. 

4.  Hyacinthus  viridis,  or  green  hyacinth:  the  outer- 
moft  fegments  of  the  corollas  awl-fhaped  and  very  long. 
This  is  of  the  fame  ftature  with  the  next  fpecies,  but  the 
corolla  is  green,  with  the  th-ree  outer  fegments,  which  are 
placed  alternately  with  the  three  inner,  double  their 
length,  and  ending  in  a  very  ,  narrow  point.  Native  of 
the  Cape. 

5.  Hyacinthus  amethyftinus,  or  amethyft-coloured  hya¬ 
cinth  :  corollas  bell-lhaped,  half-fix-cleft,  cylindrical  at 
the  bafe,  This  has  a  fmaller  flower;  the  petals  are  cut 
half  their  length,  and  are  reflex  at  the  brim  ;  the  lower 
part  is  cylindrical,  a  little  fwelling  at  the  bafe,  and  of  a 
deeper  blue.  The  root,  according  to  Clufius,  is  the  fize 
of  a  fmall  olive,  covered  with  a  brown  Ikin.  Scape  llen- 
der,  a  long  fpan  in  height,  round,  fmooth,  glaucous, 
having  fix  or  feven  flowers  at  top,  (Ray  fays,  fometimes 
twelve  or  more,)  nodding  on  pedicels  half  an  inch  in 
length  ;  they  are  bright  blue,  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the 
firft  fort,  and  without  any  fcent.  Mr.  Miller  fays,  it  was 
formerly  called  Coventry-blue  hyacinth  by  the  gardeners. 
Native  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  Ruflia.  Flowering  in  April 
and  May. 

6.  Hyacinthus  revolutus,  or  wave-leaved  hyacinth : 
corollas  bell-lhaped,  fix-parted,  revolute,  leaves  oblong, 
waved.  This  is  one  of  the  fpecies  found  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  by  Thunberg,  with  feveral  others,  of  which 
we  have  no  deferiptions. 

7.  Hyacinthus  orientalis,  or  garden-hyacinth  :  corollas 
funnel-form,  half-fix-deft,  fwelling  at  the  bafe,  with 
two  fmall  braftes  under  each  pedicel.  The  garden  or 
oriental  hyacinth  has  a  large  coated  bulb,  vifeid,  and  of 
a  fweetifh  tafte,  from  the  bottom  of  which  fpring  the 
roots,  which  are  long  round  fibres,  of  a  middling  thick- 
nefs  ;  from  the  middle  of  it  a  Angle  naked  Item  or  fcape; 
and  from  the  top  fix,  feven,  or  more,  leaves.  The  leaves 
are  broadifh,  keeled,  pale  green  at  bottom,  but  of  a  darker 
green  towards  the  end..  The  fcape  is  a  long  fpan  in 
height,  fmooth,  roundilh,  pale  green,  below,  but  tinged 
with  brown  towards  the  top  ;  from  the  middle  of  this  to 
the  top  come  out  the  flowers  one  above  another,  not 
pointing  the  fame  way,  as  in  the  harebell,  but  Handing 
on  different  fides  of  the  ftalk  ;  three,  four,  or  five,  to 
twelve  or  more,  in  number,  each  nodding  on  pedicels 
half  an  inch  in  length,  ufually  of  a  very  dark  green  co¬ 
lour,  and  having  a  pair  of  fmall  braffes  at  the  bafe  ;  the 
corolla  is  near  an  inch  in  length, almoft  cylindrical  except 
at  the  bafe,  where  it  fwells  or  bellies  out,  and  at  the  top 
the  fegments  are  turned  back  a  little.  Thefe  flowers  have 
a  very  l’weet  fmell,  and  are  much  valued  for  the  variety 
of  their  colours,  as  pure  white,  white  tinged  with  blue, 
all  lhades  of  blue  from  thefe  to  the  dark  violet,  and  all 
lhades  of  red  purple  from  the  faint  blufli  to  the  deep  red  ; 
they  are  alfo  fometimes  yellow.  Culture  and  great  atten¬ 
tion  have  alfo  brought  the  plants  to  be  very  ftrong,  and  the 
flowers  to  be  very  large  and  double.  The  garden-hya¬ 
cinth  is  a  native  of  the  Levant.  It  is  very  abundant 
about  Aleppo  and  Bagdat,  where  it  flowers  in  February. 
Lepechin  found  it  not  only  with  purple,  but  witlfiyellow, 
flowers  in  Ruflia.  With  us  it  flowers  in  March  and  April ; 
and  was  cultivated  by  Gerarde  in  1596;  probably  earlier, ' 


fince  neither  he  nor  Parkinfon  fpeak  of  the  hyacinth  as  2 
flower  then  new  in  cultivation. 

Gerarde  figures  only  two  varieties,  the  blue  fingie,  and 
what  he  calls  the  double,  but  which  is  only  many-flower¬ 
ed,  and  alio  blue  or  (ky-coloured  ;  but  he  mentions  alfo 
the  purple  and  the  white.  Parkinfon,  in  1629,  has  eight 
varieties.  Mr.  Miller  lays  that  we  formerly  had  no  other 
varieties  in  the  Englifh  gardens  but  the  fingie  and  dou¬ 
ble  white  and  blue  flowering;  that  from  the  feeds  of  thefe 
there  were  a  few  others  railed  in  England,  and  alfo  by 
the  Flemifli  gardeners,  who  came  over  annually  with  their 
flower-roots  to  vend  in  England  ;  but  that  the  gardeners 
in  Holland  have  within  the  laft  fifty  years  raifed  fo  many 
fine  varieties,  as  to  render  the  former  of  little  or  no  va¬ 
lue.  Double  flowers  feem  not  to  have  been  in  much 
efteemlong  after  the  hyacinth  had  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  florifts.  For  though  Swertius,  in  his  Florilegium, 
printed  in  1620,  has  figured  about  forty  varieties  of  this 
flower,  yet  he  has  not  one  that  is  double.  And  Peter, 
the  grandfather  of  the  prefent  George  Voorhelm,  of  Haar¬ 
lem,  cultivated  the  hyacinth  a  confiderable  time  before 
he  attached  .himfelf  to  double  flowers.  The  beauty  of 
this  celebrated  flower  was  then  luppofed  to  confift  in  the 
regularity  and  equality  of  the  petals,  and  the  uniformity 
of  the  colours.  The  double  hyacinth  was  in  no  more 
efteem  then  than  the  double  tulip  is  now  ;  and  Peter 
Voorhelm  was  accuffomed  to  throw  them  out  of  his  col«- 
leftion,  till  having  been  ill,  and  not  able  to  vifit  his  flow¬ 
ers  till  they  were  going  off,  there  remained  by  accident  A 
bulb  with  double  flowers,  which  fixed  his  attention,  not 
for  any  fuperior  excellence  it  poflefied,  for  it  was  fmall,. 
and  of  no  remarkable  beauty,  but  probably  becaufe  it 
was  alone.  He  cultivated  it  however,  and  increafed  it 
by  offsets.  Florifts  appeared  who  were  fond  of  it,  and 
gave  him  a  good  price  for  it.  This  mult  have  been  pro 
bably  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  I-Ie  then  let 
himfelf  to  cultivate  hyacinths  with  double  flowers  with  as 
much  zeal  as  he  had  fliown  before  in  calling  them  out. 
The  firft  double  flower  he  raifed  was  named  Mary ;  this- 
variety  is  loft,  as  well  as  the  two  next  that  were  produced. 
The  king  of  Great  Britain,  which  is  now  looked  upon  as 
the  oldeft  double  hyacinth,  appeared  about  the  beginning, 
of  the  laft  century ;  it  was  greatly  preferred  to  all 
the  flowers  then  known,  and  the  price  of,  it  was  confi- 
derably  more  than  one  thoufand  florins.  From  this  time 
the  greateft  attention  has  been  paid  at  Haarlem  to  the- 
railing  and  culture  of  this  beautiful  flower;  and  fuch  has 
been  the  rage  for  it,  that  from  one  to  two  thouland  Dutch 
florins  have  been  given  for  a  Angle  root;  that  is,  from 
near  one  to  two  hundred  pounds  fterling.  The  Haarlem 
gardeners  diftinguilh  near  two  thouland  hyacinths  by 
name,  and  generally  publilh  catalogues  of  them  from 
year  to  year.  New  varieties  are  annually  produced,  and 
whole  acres  together  are  covered  with  this  flower-  in  the 
circuit  of  that  town  alone.  They  are  diftributed  into 
clafles  from  their  colours  ;  the  principal  of  which  are 
blue,  red,  purple,  and  white,  with  fomfe  yellow.  They 
are  lubdivided  from  the  lhades  of  each  colour  ;  as,  of  the 
blues,  deep  blue,  violet  blue,  blue  purple,  porcelain  blue, 
agate  blue,  Iky  blue,  French  grey,  See.  of  the  reds,  deep 
or  full  red,  rofe-coloured,  carnation,  &c.  alfo  from  the 
mixtures  of  different  colours  or  lhades,  as  light  blue  with 
a  deep  blue  or  purple  eye  ;  light  red  with  a  deep  red 
eye;  white,  with  a  rofe-coloured,  blue,  purple,  or  yellow, 
eye,  white  and  red  of  different  lhades,  and  blue,  violet, 
or  purple,  of  different  lhades,  mixed  ;  yellow  with  a  purple 
eye,  &c.  Some  alfo  have  their  petals  ftriped  with  a 
paler  or  deeper  colour;  and  all  thefe  varieties  .  are 
found  both  in  Angle  and  double  flowers  ;  but  the  latter 
only  are  now  much  regarded  among  florifts,  tinlefs  it  be 
for  producing  feeds,  by  which  alone  they  can  procure  , 
new  varieties. 

.The  principal  properties  of  a  fine  double  hyacinth  are 
the  following  ;  1.  The  ftalk  Ihould  be  tall,  ftrong,  and 
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upright.  The  flowers,  or  bells  as  the  fiorifts  call  them, 
fhould  be  fufi'jcientiy  numerous,  each  fufpended  by  a 
fhort  ftrong-  peduncle  in  a  horizontal  pofition  ;  the  whole 
having  a  compact  pyramidal  form,  with  the  crown  or  up- 
permoil  flower  perfectly  ereft.  2.  The  flowers  fhould  be 
large,  and  well  filled  with  broad  bold  petals,  appearing  to 
the  eye  rather  convex  than  flat  or  hoiiovv  ;  they  fhould 
extend  to  about  the  middle  of  the  fcape  or  fta’lk.  3  The 
plain  colours  fhould  be  clear  and  bright,  and  llrong  are 
in  general  preferred  to  pale  colours ;  Rich  as  are  mixed 
fhould  blend  with- elegance. 

8.  Hyacinthus  corymbofus,  or  corynibed  hyacinth:  co¬ 
rollas  funnel-form,  raceme  erect ;  fcape  fhorter  than  the 
leaves. 

9.  Hyacinthus  Romanus,  or  Roman  grape-hyacinth  : 
corollas  bell-fhaped,  half- fix-cleft,  in  racemes  ;  ftamens 
membranaceous. 

10.  Hyacinthus  mufcari,  or  mufk-hyacinth  :  corollas 
ovate,  all  unequal,  with  one  bracte  under  the  pedicel, 
and  another  above  it.  The  tenth  fort  has  pretty  large 
oval  bulbous  roots,  from  which  arife  feveral  leaves,  which 
are  about  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch 
broad  ;  they  are  incurved  a  little  on  their  fides,  and  end 

.  in  obtufe  points  ;  thefe  embrace  each  other  at  their  bale  ; 
out  of  the  middle  of  thefe  the  flalk  which  fuflains  the 
flowers  aril'es  ;  it  is  naked  below,  but  the  upper  parts  are 
garnifhed  with  fmall  flowers  growing  in  a  fpike  ;  thefe 
have  ovate  pitcher-fliaped  petals,  which  are  reflexed  at 
their  brim,  and  are  of  an  afh-coloured  purple,  or  obfolete 
colour,  feeming  as  if  faded,  but  have  an  agreeable  mufky 
•ficent ;  thefe  Italics  do  not  rife  more  than  fix  inches  high, 
fo  the  flowers  make  no  great  appearance;  but,  where  they 
are  in  fome  quantity,  they  will  perfume  the  air  to  a  con- 
iiderable  diftance.  This  fort  flowers  in  April,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  July. 

Of  this  there  are  two  varieties  ;  one  of  which  has  the 
fame-coloured  flowers  with  this  here  enumerated  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  fpike,  but  they  are  larger,  and  have 
more  of  the  purple  caff ;  but  the  flowers  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  fpike  are  yellow,  and  have  a  very  grateful 
odour:  the  Dutch  gardeners  title  it  Tibcadi  mufcari.  As 
this  is  fuppofed  to  be  only  a  feminal  variety  of  the  third,  it 
is  not  enumerated  as  diftinft.  There  is  another  variety 
,of  this,  with  very  large  yellow  flowers,  that  has  been 
raifed  from  feeds  in  Holland,  which  the  florifls  there  fell 
for  a  guinea  a-root.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Levant ;  Lin¬ 
naeus  fays  beyond  the  Bofphorus,  whence  it  was  brought 
into  Europe  before  1554:.  It  was  cultivated  here  in  1597, 
according  to  Gerarde. 

11.  Hyacinthus  convallarioides,  orlily-hyacinth  :  corol¬ 
las  bell-ihaped,  ovate,  pendulous;  fcape  filiform.  Flowers 
without  leaves,  yellow.  Found  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  by  Thunberg. 

12.  Hyacinthus  monftrofus,  or  feathered  hyacinth  :  co¬ 
rollas  lubovate.  The  twelfth  fort  has  a  large  bulbous 
root,  from  which  come  out  feveral  plain  leaves  a  foot 
long,  and  about  half  an  inch-  broad  at  their  bafe;  they 
areTmooth,  and  end  in  obtufe  points.  The  flower-ftalks 
rile  near  a  foot  and  a  half  high  ;  they  are  naked  at  the 
bottom  for  about  feven  or  eight  inches,  above  which  the 
panicles  of  flowers  begin,  and  terminate  the  ftalks.  The 
flowers  ftand  upon  peduncles  which  are  more  than  ail 
inch  long,  each  fuftaining  three,  four,  or  five,  flowers, 
wh.ofe  petals  are  cut  into  flender  filaments  like  hairs  ; 
they  are  of  a  purplifli  blue  colour,  and,  having  neither  fta- 
mina  nor  germ,  never  produce  feeds.  It  flowers  in  May  ; 
and,  after  the  flowers  are  pall,  the  llalks  and  leaves  decay 
to  the  root,  and  new  ones  arife  the  following  fpring. 
Native  of  the  South  of  Europe.  Linnaeus  fuf'pefls  it  to 
be  a  variety  of  the  next  fpecies.  It  was  cultivated  here 
in  1629,  according  to  Parkinfon. 

13.  Hyacinthus  comofus,  or  purple  grape-hyacintli: 
corollas  angular-cylindrical,  the  upper  ones  barren  on 
longer  pedicels;  bracles  fmall,  acuminate,.  Bulb  as  large 
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as  a  middling  onion,  ovate,  folid  and  white,  covered  with 
a  purplifli  Ikln.  Leaves  five  or  fix,  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad  at  the 
bafe,  diminifhing  gradually  to  a  blunt  point;  linear, 
channelled,  bright  green.  The  flower'-ftalk  rifes  a  foot 
or  eighteen  inches  in  height,  round,  upright,  fmooth, 
glaucous  green.  The  lower  half  is  naked,  but  the  upper 
pirt  has  a  loofe  raceme  of  flowers,  frequently  for  a  foot 
in  length.  The  lower  flowers  are  farther  afunder  ;  be¬ 
fore  they  flower  they  are  upright,  but  whilft  they  flower, 
and  afterwards,  they  Hand  out  horizontally,  on  pedicels 
half  an  inch  in  length  ;  their  colour  is  a  yeilowilh  green, 
with  blue  or  purple  at  the  end  ;  thefe  are  fertile.  The 
upper  ones  are  fraaller,  barren,  Hand  upright,  form  a  co¬ 
rymb,  and  are  blue  or  violet,  as  are  alfp  their  long  pedi¬ 
cels.  Parkinfon  fays,  “the  whole  itaike,  with  the  flowers 
upon  it,  doth  fomewliat  relemble  a  long  purfe  tafiel,  and 
thereupon  divers  gentlewomen  have  fo  named  it.”  Native 
of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  in  corn-fields.  Mr.  Miller  fays 
he  had  both  roots  and  feeds  from  Spain  and  Portugal. 
John  Bauhin  and  Ray  both  obferved  it  near  Geneva;  and 
profeflor  Martyn  at  Chatelaine  near  that  city  in  flower  on 
the  2 ill  of  April,  17.79.  It  flowers  with  us  the  end  of 
April  and  beginning  of  May.  It  varies  with  white  and 
with  blue  flowers,  but  the  purple  is  moll  common.  Ge¬ 
rarde,  who  cultivated  it  in  1596,  calls  it  faire-ltaired  iacint ; 
Parkinfon,  great  purple  faire-haired  iacinth  ;  and  Mr.  Cur¬ 
tis,  two-coloured  or  tajfel  hyacinth.  It  is  diftinguifhed  more 
by  its  Angularity  than  its  beauty,  and  by  the  difference 
between  the  lower  and  the  upper  barren  flowers. 

14.  Hyacinthus  botryoides,  or  blue  grape-hyacinth : 
corollas  globular,  uniform;  leaves  channelled-cylindrical, 
ftricl.  This  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  vineyards  and 
arable  fields  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany;  and,  udiere  it 
is  once  planted  in  a  garden,  it  is  not  eafily  rooted  out,  for 
the  roots  multiply  greatly,  and,  if  they  are  permitted  to 
fcatter  their  feeds,  the  ground  will  be  filled  with  the  roots. 
There  are  three  varieties  of  this,  one  with  blue,  another 
with  white,  and  a  third  with  afli-coloured,  flowers ;  the  firll 
has  a  fmall,  round,  bulbous  root,  from  which  come  out 
many  leaves  about  fix  inches  long,  which  are  narrow,  and 
their  edges  are  incurved,  fo  as  to  be  fliaped  like  a  gutter; 
between  thefe  arifes  the  flower-ftalk,  which  has  a  clofe 
1’pike  of  blue  feflile  flowers  at  the  top  ;  they  fmell  like 
new  llarch,  or  the  Hones  of  plums  when  frelh.  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ler  probably  intends  by  this  the  next  fpecies,  with  which 
it  is  frequently  confounded.  The  leaves  hre  three  lines 
wide,  llraight,  on  account  of  their  ffiort  petioles.  The 
fpike  has  from  twenty  to  thirty  flowers.  The  teeth  of 
the  corolla  are  white,  and  the  uppermoft  are  fmall.  It 
differs  from  the  next  fpecies,  in  having  the  leaves  up¬ 
right,  the  bunch  of  flowers  fmaller,  the  flowers  them- 
felves  larger,  rounder,  of  a  paler  and  brighter  blue.  Par¬ 
kinfon  enumerates  three  varieties,  the  white,  the  blufh- 
coloured,  and  the  branched  ;  the  fil'd  is  frequently  im¬ 
ported  with  other  bulbs  from  Holland  ;  the  lull  l'eems  to 
be  a  curious  variety,  and  was  obtained,  according  to 
Clufius,  from  the  white.  The  grape-hyacinth  was  culti¬ 
vated  by  Gerarde  in  1596.  He  calls  it  great  grape-flower  ; 
Parkinfon,  Jkie-coloured  graps-Jlower.  It  is  nowfeldom  met 
with  but  in  long-eftablifhed  gardens. 

15.  Hyacinthus  racemofus,  or  ciuftered  grape-hyacinth  : 
corollas  ovate,  the  upper  ones  feflile,  braftes  l’olitary,  very 
fliort;  leaves  loofe.  Scape  a  fpan  high,  blue  under  the 
flowers,  compreffed  at  top,  terminated  by  a  clofe  globular 
fpike  or  raceme  of  from  forty  to  fifty  flowers,  of  a  very 
dark  blue,  with  a  three-cornered  white  mouth  ;  they 
fometimes  vary  to  white,  according  to  Haller.  Native  of 
the  fouth  of  Europe,  in  corn-fields,  gathered  in  flower 
near  Geneva,  April  8th,  1779.  It  was  cultivated  by  Ge¬ 
rarde  in  1596:  he  calls  it  blew  grape-flower  ;  and  Parkinfon, 
darkc  blew  grape-jlower.  Mr.  Curtis  names  it  Jlarch-hyacinth. 
This  is  much  more  common  in  our  gardens  than  the  bo- 
tryoides,  and  flowers  in  April  and  May. 

*6.  Hyacinthus 
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16.  Hyacin'thus  brevifolius,  or  (liort -leaved  hyacinth  : 
-corollas  fix-parted,  raceme  drooping  ;  leaves  fhorter  than 
the  fcape. 

17. '  Hyacinthus  flexuofus,or  bending  hyacinth  :  corol¬ 
las  bell-fhaped,  raceme  upright,  leaves  linear,  longer  than 
the  ficape.  Found  at  the  Cape  ofi  Good  Hope  by  Thun- 
berg. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  fir  ft  fiort,  being  common 
in  many  parts  ofi  England,  is  feldom  admitted  into  gar¬ 
dens.  The  fiecond  alio  is  in  very  few  gardens.  The  cafe 
is  the  fame  with  the  third  and  fifth  forts.  Since  fo  many 
fine  ilowers  have  been  railed  from  the  feeds  of  the  eaftern 
hyacinth,  thefe  have  been  almoft  totally  neglefted  ;  but 
fuch  as  are  defirous  to  preferve  them  need  not  be  at 
much  trouble  about  it,  for  their  roots  propagate  in  great 
plenty  in  any  foil  or  iituation,  and  require  no  other  care 
but  to  take  up  their  roots  every  fecond  or  third  year, 
foon  after  their  leaves  decay,  and  to  plant  them  again  in 
autumn  ;  if  they  are  permitted  to  remain  longer  in  the 
ground,  their  roots  will  multiply  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to 
render  their  flowers  very  final  1  and  weak.  They  may  all 
be  increafed  either  by  feeds,  or  offsets  from  the  old  bulbs ; 
the  latter  method  is  only  pradtifed  with  the  above  forts.  - 

The  eaftern  or  garden  hyacinth,  is  propagated  by 
feeds  or  offsets  from  the  old  bulbs.  The  former  method 
has  been  but  little  praftifed  in  England  till  lately;  but  in 
Holland  and  Flanders  it  has  been  followed  for  many 
years,  whereby  they  have  obtained  a  very  great  variety 
of  the  moft  beautiful  flowers  of  this  fort ;  and  it  is  owing 
to  the  induftry  of  the  florifts  in  thofe  countries,  that  the 
lovers  of  gardening  are  fo  agreeably  entertained,  not  only 
with  the  curious  variety  of  this,  but  of  moft  other  bul¬ 
bous-rooted  flowers.  The  method  of  raifing  thefe  flowers 
from  feed  is  as  follows :  Having  provided  yourfelf  with 
fome  good  feed,  which  fnould  be  iaved  from  either  femi- 
double,  or  fuch  Angle  flowers  as  are  large,  and  have  good 
properties,  you  muft  have  a  parcel  of  fquare  fhallow 
boxes  or  pots,  with  holes  in  their  bottoms  to  let  off  moif- 
ture,  which  muft  be  filled  with  frefh  light  fiandy  foil,  lay¬ 
ing  the  furface  very  level ;  then  low  your  feeds  thereon 
as  equally  as  poflible,  covering  them  about  half  an  inch 
thick  with  the  fame  light  .earth;  the  time  for  this  work  is 
about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  Augult.  Thefe  boxes, 
or  pots,  fhould  be  placed  where  they  may  enjoy  the 
morning  fun  only  until  the  latter  end  of  September,  at 
which  time  they  fhould  be  removed  into  a  warmer  fitua- 
tion,  and  towards  the  end  of  Odtober  they  fhould  be 
placed  under  a  Common  hot-bed  frame,  where  they  may 
remain  during  the  winter  and  fpring-months,  that  they 
may  be  protected  from  hard  fro  Its  ;  though  they  fhould 
be  expofed  to  the  open  air  when  the  weather  is  mild,  by 
taking  off  the  glaffes.  In  the  latter  end  of  February  or 
the  beginning  of  March,  the  young  plants  will  begin  to 
appear  above  ground,  at  which  time  they  muft  be  care¬ 
fully  fcreened  from  frolt,  otherwife  they  will  be  foon  de- 
ftroyed  when  they  are  fo  young  ;  but  you  muft  never  co¬ 
ver  them  at  that  feafon  but  in  the  night,  or  in  very  bad 
weather ;  for,  when  the  plants  are  come  up,  if  they  are 
clofe  covered,  they  will  draw  up  very  tall  and  flender, 
and  thereby  prevent  the  growth  of  their  roots.  About 
the  middle  of  April,  if  the  weather  proves  good,  you  may 
remove  the  boxes  out  of  the  frame,  placing  them  in  a 
warm  fituation,  obferving,  if  the  feafon  be  dry,  to  refrefh 
them  now  and  then  gently  with  a  little  water,  as  alfo  to 
keep  them  very  clear  from  weeds,  which. would  foon  over- 
fpread  the  tender  plants,  and  deftroy  them,  if  permitted  to 
remain.  Towards  the  beginning  of  May,  thefe  boxes 
fhould  be  removed  into  a  cooler  fituation;  for  the  heat  of 
the  fun  at  that  feafon  would  be  too  great  for  thefe  tender 
plants,  cauiing  their  blade„s  to  decay  much  fooner  than 
they  would  naturally  do,  if  they  were,  fcreened  from  its 
violence.  In  this  fhady  fituation  they  fhould  remain 
during  the  heat  of  fummer,  obferving  to  keep  them  con- 
ftantly  clear  from  weeds  ;  but  you  muft  not  place  them 
under  the  dripping  of  trees,  &c.  nor  fhould  you  give 
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them  any  water  after  their  blades  are  decayed,  for  that 
would  infallibly  rot  the  roots.  About  the  latter  end  of 
Auguft  you  fhould  fi ft  a  little  light  rich  earth  over  the 
furface  of  the  boxes,  and  then  remove  them  again  into  a 
warmer  fituation,  and  treat  them,  during  the  winter, 
fpring,  and  fummer,  months,  as  was  before  directed  :  and 
about  the  middle  of  Auguft  following  you  fhould  prepare 
a  bed  of  light  rich  fandy  foil,  in  proportion  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  your  feedling  plants  ;  and,  having  levelled  the 
furface  very  even,  you  fhould  take  the  earth  from  the 
boxes  in  which  your  plants  were  raifed,  into  a  l:  ;ve,  in 
order  to  get  out  all  the  roots,  which  by  this  time  (if  they 
have  grown  well)  will  be  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  fmall 
quill ;  thefe  roots  fhould  be  placed  upon  the  bed  at  about 
two  or  three  inches  afunder,  obferving  to  fet  the  bottom 
part  of  their  roots  downwards ;  then  cover  them  over 
two  inches  thick  with  the  fame  light  earth  ;  but,  as  it 
will  be  impoftible  to  get  all  the  finall  roots  out  of  the 
earth  in  the  boxes,  you  fhould  Jpread  the  earth  upon  an¬ 
other  bed  equally,  and  cover  it  over  with  light  earth;  by 
which  method  you  will  not  lofe  any  of  the  roots,  be  they 
ever  fo  fmall.  Thefe  beds  muft  be  arched  over  with 
hoops,  and  in  very  hard  frofty  weather  they  muft  be  co¬ 
vered  with  mats,  &c.  to  protect  them  from  froft  ;  and  in. 
the  fpring,  when  the,  green  leaves  are  above  ground,  if 
the  weather  fhould  be  very  dry,  you  muft  refrefh  them 
with  water  ;  but  do  this  fparingly,  for  nothing  is  more 
injurious  to  thefe  bulbs  than  too  great  quantities  of 
moifture.  During  the  fummer  feafon  you  muft  conftantly 
keep  the  beds  clear  from  weeds;  but,  after  the  blades  are 
decayed,  you  muft  never  give  them  any  water ,  and  in 
autumn  you  fhould  ftir  the  furface  of  the  bed  with  a  very 
fliort  hand-fork,  being  exceeding  careful  not  to  thruft  it 
fo  .deep  as  to  touch  the  roots,  which,  if  hurt,  are  very 
fubjeft  to  perifli  foon  after.  Then  lift  a  little  frefli,  light, 
rich,  earth  over  the  bed  about  an  inch  thick,  or  fomewhat 
more,  and  in  winter  cover  them  again,  as  was  before 
directed. 

In  this  bed  the  roots  may  continue  two  years,  obferv¬ 
ing  to  treat  them,  both  in  fummer  and  winter,  as  before ; 
then  the  third  year  the  roots  fhould  be  carefully  taken, 
up  a  little  before  their  leaves  decay,  laying  the  roots  ho¬ 
rizontally  in  the  ground  to  ripen  for  three  weeks,  after 
which  they  may  be  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  the  end 
of  Auguft,  when  they  fhould  be  planted  into  new  beds 
prepared  as  before,  placing  them  at  the  diftance  of  fix 
inches  afunder ;  in  thefe  beds  the  l'oots  may  remain  till 
they  flower,  during  which  time  they  fhould  be  treated  as 
before,  with  this  difference  only,  that,  inftead  of  covering 
them  with  mats  in  the  winter,  the  furface  of  the  ground 
fhould  be  covered  with  tanners’  bark.  When  their  flow¬ 
ers  begin  to  fliow  therafelves,  you  fhould  mark  all  fuch 
as  appear  to  have  good  properties,  by  thrufting  a  fmall 
flick  down  by  each  root ;  which  roots,  at  the  time  for 
taking  them  up,  fhould  be  feledted  from  the  reft,  and 
planted  by  themfelves.  When  the  green  leaves  of  thefe 
plants  begin  to  decay,  their  roots  muft  be  taken  up,  and 
a  bed  of  light  earth,  in  a  fhady  fituation,  fhould  be  railed 
into  a  ridge  ;  the  better  to  fhoot  off  the  moifture,  the 
roots  fhould  be  laid  into  the  earth  again  in  an  horizontal 
pofition,  leaving  the  green  leaves  hanging  out  of  the 
ground  from  the  roots,  whereby  the  great  moifture  con¬ 
tained  in  their  very  fucculent  leaves  and  fiower-ftalks 
may  be  exhaled,  and  prevented  from  returning  to  the 
roots,  which,  when  fuffered  fo  to  do,  is  very  often  the 
caufe  of  their  rotting  after  they  are  out  of  the  ground. 
In  this  ridge  the  roots  fhould  remain  until  the  leaves  are 
quite  dried  off,  when  they  muft  be  taken  up,  and  after 
being  cleared  of  all  manner  of  filth,  which  would  be  hurt¬ 
ful  to  them,  they  muft  be  laid  up  in  boxes,  where  they 
may  be  preferved  dry  until  September,  which  is  the  pro¬ 
per  feafon  for  planting  them  again. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  culture  of  fuch  hyacinths  ns 
have  either  been  obtained  from  Holland,  or  are  of  our 
own  product  from  the  feeds  of  fuch  flowers  as  were  very 
7  Q  beautiful* 
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beautiful,  and  worthy  to  be  preferved  in  collections  of 
good  flowers  ;  and  it  has  been  the  want  of  (kill  in  the 
management  of  thefe  noble  flowers,  which  has  occafioned 
the  ill  fuccefs  molt  people  have  had  with  them  in  Eng¬ 
land,  whereby  they  have  been  neglefted,  fuppofing  their 
roots  to  degenerate  after  they  have  flowered  in  England, 
which  is  a  great  miflake ;  for,  were  the  roots  managed 
with  the  fame  art  as  has  been  praftil'ed  in  Holland,  they 
would  thrive  nearly  as  well  in  England  as  there  or  elfe- 
where.  The  foil  in  which  thefe  flowers  fucceed  bell,  is 
a  light,  Tandy,  frelh,  rich,  earth,  which  may  be  compofed 
after  the  following  manner  :  Take  half  frefh  earth  from  a 
common,  or  pafture  land,  which  is  chiefly  of  a  Tandy 
loam  ;  this  fhould  be  taken  off  the  furface,  or  not  above 
eight  or  nine  inches  deep  at  molt ;  and,  if  you  take  the 
turf  or  green-fward  with  it,  it  will  ftill  be  better,  pro¬ 
vided  you  have  time  to  let  it  rot  before  it  is  ufed;  to 
this  you  fhould  add  a  fourth  part  of  fea-fand,  and  the 
other  fourth  part  of  rotten  cow-dung  ;  mix  thefe  well  to¬ 
gether,  and  call  it  into  a  heap,  where  it  may  remain  un¬ 
til  you  ufe  it,  obferving  to  turn  it  over  once  in  three 
weeks  or  a  month,  that  it  may  be  well  mixed.  If  this 
compoft  is  made  two  years  before  it  is  ufed,  it  will  be 
much- the  better;  but,  if  you  are  obliged  to  ufe  it  fooner, 
then  it  fhould  be  oftener  turned,  that  the  parts  may  the 
better  unite.  This  foil  fhould  be  laid  two  feet  deep  on 
the  beds  which  are  defigned  for  hyacinths  ;  and,  if  you 
lay  a  little  rotten  cow-dung  or  tanners’  bark  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  which  may  be  within  reach  of  the  fibres,  but  fhould 
by  no  means  touch  the  bulb,  it  will  be  better.  If  the 
foil  is  very  wet  where  thefe  beds  are  made,  you  fhould 
raife  them  ten  or  twelve  inches  above  the  furface  of  the 
ground  ;  but,  if  it  be  dry,  they  need  not  be  raifed  above 
three  or  four  inches. 

The  manner  of  preparing  the  beds  is  as  follows:  Firft, 
take  all  the  former  old  earth  out  of  the  bed  to  the  depth 
you  intend,  which  fhould  be  near  three  feet;  then  fpread, 
l'ome  rotten  neats-dung  or  tan  in  the  bottom,  about  fix 
inches  thick,  laying  it  very  level  ;  upon  this  you  fhould 
lay  the  above-mentioned  earth  two  feet  thick,  levelling 
it  very  even ;  then  fcore  out  the  diftances  for  the  roots, 
which  fhould  be  eight  inches  fquare,  in  ftraight  rows  each 
■way;  after  which,  place  your  roots  exactly  in  the  fquares, 
obferving  to  fet  the  bottom  part  downward  ;  then  cover 
the  roots  fix  inches  deep  with  the  fame  prepared  earth, 
being  very  careful  in  doing  this  not  to  difplace  any  of 
the  roots  ;  and,  if  t'n.e  tops  of  thefe  beds  are  made  a  little 
rounding,  to  flioot  off  the  wet,  it  will  be  of  fervice  in 
jnoift  ground,  provided  the  middle  of  the  beds  be  not 
.made  too  high,  which  is  a  fault  the  other  way. 

The  bell  feafon  for  planting  thefe  roots  is  the  middle 
©r  latter  end  of  September,  according  to  the  earlinefs  or 
latenefs  of  the  feafon,  or  the  weather  when  it  happens ; 
but  never  plant  them  when  the  ground  is  extremely  dry, 
unlefs  there  be  a  profpeft  of  l'ome  rain  foon  after  ;  for,  if 
the  weather  lhould  continue  dry  for  a  connderable  time 
after,  the  roots  will  receive  a  fnouldinefs.  which  wiil  cer-* 
tainly  deftroy  them.  The  beds  will  require  no  farther 
care  until  the  froft  comes  on  very  fevere,  at  which  time 
they  fhould  have  rotten  tan  fpread  over  them  about  four 
inches  thick;  and,  if  the  alleys  on  each  fide  of  the  bed 
are  filled  up,  either  with  rotten  tan,  dung,  orfand,  it  will 
prevent  the  froft  from  penetrating  the  ground  on  each 
fide  to  the  roots,  and  fec.ure  them  from  being  deftroy ed  ; 
but,-  when  the  winters  prove  very  fevere,.  it  will  alio  be 
proper  to  have  fome  peafe-haulm,  ftraw,  or  fuch-like  co¬ 
vering,  laid  over  them,  which  will  keep  out  the  froft  bet¬ 
ter  than,  mats ;  and,  lying  hollow,  will  admit  the  air  to 
the  furface  of  the  ground,  and  alfo  permit  the  exhalations 
to  pafs  oft',  whereby  the^arth  will  ,  remain  dry,  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  roots  from  rotting,  which  has1  often  happened 
when  the  beds  have  been  too  clofely  covered.  But  you 
mult  obferve  to  take  off  this  light  covering  whenever  the 
V/ Cat  her  is  mild,  and  only  let  it  continue  on  in  very  hard- 
.felts;  for,  where  the  beds,  are  covered  with  tan  or  fea- 
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coal  allies,  no  common  froft  can  penetrate  through,  To  the 
coverings  are  ufelefs,  except  in  very  fevere  froft ;  for  a 
finall  froft  cannot  injure  the  roots  before  the  green  leaves- 
appear  above  ground,  which  is  feldom  before  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  February,  at  which  time  the  beds  muft  be  arched- 
over  with  hoops,  that  they  may  be  covered  either  with  mats, 
canvas,  or  fome  other  light  covering,  to  prevent  the  froft: 
from  injuring  the  buds  as  they  arif'e  above  ground  ;  but 
thefe  coverings  muft  be  conftantly  taken  off  every  day- 
when  the  weather  is  mild,  otherwife  the  flower-ftems  will 
be  drawn  up  to  a  great  height,  and  become  very  weak, 
and  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers  will  be  long  and  {len¬ 
der,  and  f'o  rendered  incapable  of  fupporting  the  bells  ; 
which  is  a  great  difadvantage  to  the  flowers,  for  one  of 
their  greateft  beauties  confilts  in  the  regular  difpofition 
of  their  bells.  When  thefe  hoops  are  fixed  over  the  beds, 
the  rotten  tan  fhould  be  molt  of  it  taken  off  them  ;  ,in  do¬ 
ing  of  which,  great  care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  bruife  or 
injure  the  leaves  of  the  hyacinths,,  which  by  that  time 
will  be  breaking  out  of  the  ground  with  the.flower-ftem  : 
therefore  the  tan  fhould  be 'removed  by  the  hands  ;  or,  if 
any  inftfument  is  made  ufe  of  in  the  doing  of  it,  there 
muft  be  great  caution  bow  it  is  performed. 

When  the  Items  of  the  flowers  are  advanced  to  their 
height,  before  the  flowers  are  expanded,  you  fhould  place  a 
fhort  ftick  down  by  each  root,  to  which,  with  a  wire  formed, 
into  a  hoop,  the  Item  of  the  flowers  fhould  be  fattened, 
to  fupport  them  from  falling  ;  otherwife,  when  the  bells 
are  fully  expanded,  their  weight  will  incline  them  to  the- 
ground,  efpecially  if  they  are  not  fereened  from  the  wind 
and  rain.  During  their  feafon  of  flowering  they  fhould 
be  covered  in  the  heat  of  the  day  from  the  fun,  as  alfo 
from  all  heavy  rains;  but  they  fhould  be  permitted  to  re¬ 
ceive  all  gentle  fhowers,  as  alfo  the  morning  and  evening 
fun  ;  but,  if  the  nights  are  frofty,  they  muft  be  conftantly 
defended  therefrom.  With  this  management  you  may 
continue  your  hyacinths  in  beauty  at  leaft  one  whole 
month,  and  fometimes  more,  according  to  their  ftreno'th  . 
or  the  favourablenefs  of  the  feafon.  When  their  flowers.- 
are  quite,  decayed,  and  the  tops  of  their  leaves  begin  to 
change  their  colour,  you  muft  carefully  raife  the  roots 
out  of  the  ground  with  a  narrow,  fpade,  or  fome  other 
handy  inftrument ;  this  is  what  the  Dutch  gardeners  term 
lifting  of  them  ;  in  doing,  this,  the  inftrument  muft  be 
carefully  thruft  down  by  the  fide ‘of  the  root,  being  cau¬ 
tious  not  to  bruife  or  injure  it,  as  alfo  to  put  it  below  the 
bottom  of  the  root;  then,  by  forcing  the  inftrument  on 
one  fide,  the  fibres  of  the  root  are  raifed  and  feparated 
from  the  ground.  The  defign  of  this  is  to  prevent  their 
receiving  any  more  nourilhment  from  the  ground;  for,, 
by  imbibing  too  much  moifture  at  this  feafon,  the  roots  , 
frequently  rot  after  they  are  taken  up.  About  a  fort¬ 
night  after  this  operation,  the  roots  lhould  be  entirelv 
taken  out  of  the  ground,  and  then  carried  to  beds  fituated 
where  the  morning  fun  only  lhines  upon  them;  the  earth 
of  the  beds  lhould  be  loofe  and  raifed  into  a  fharp  ridge, 
laying  the  roots  into  it  in  a  horizontal  pofition,  with  their 
leaves  hanging  out,  by  which  means  a  great  part  of  the 
moifture  contained  in  their  thick  fucculent  ftalks  and 
leaves  will  evaporate;  which,,  if  it  were  permitted  to  re¬ 
turn  back  to  the  roots,  would  caufe  them  to  rot  and  de¬ 
cay  after  they  are  taken  up,  which  has  been  the  general 
defeft  of  molt  of  the  hyacinths  in  England.  In  this  po¬ 
fition  the  roots  lhould  remain  until  the.  green  leaves  are. 
entirely  decayed,  which  perhaps  may  be  in  three  weeks 
time.  This  is  what  the  Dutch  gardeners  term  the  ripen¬ 
ing  of  their  roots,  becaufe  by  this  method  the  roots  be¬ 
come  firm,  and  the  outer  cover  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  bright, 
purple  colour ;  whereas  thoi'e  roqts  which  are  permitted 
to  remain  undilturbed,  till  the  leaves  and  ftalks  are  quite 
decayed,  will  be  large,  fpongy,  and  their  outer  coats  will 
be  of  a  pale  colour  ;  for  the  Items  of  many  of  thele  flowers 
are  very  large,  and  contain  a  great  quantity  of  moifture, 
which,  if  fullered  to  return  into  the  roots, .will  infallibly 
caufe  many  of  them  to  periffi.  After  they  arc  fo  ripened, 

you 
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y.ou  miift  take  them  out  of  the  ground,  and. wipe  them 
clean  with  a  foft  woollen  cloth,  taking  oft'  all  the  decayed 
parts  of  the  leaves  and  fibres,  putting  them  into  open  . 
boxes  where  they  may  lie  fingly,  and  be  expofed  to  the 
air,  but  they  mull  be  preferved  carefully  from  moifture  ; 
nor  ihould  they  be  buffered  to  remain  where  the  fun  may 
thine  upon  them  ;  in  this  manner  they  may  be  preferved 
out  of  the  ground  until  September,  which  is  the  feafon 
for  planting  them  again,  at  which  time  you  muft  feparate 
all  the  ftrong-flowering  roots,  planting  them  in  beds  by 
themfelves,  that  they  may  make' an  equal  appearance  in 
their  flowers ;  but  the  offsets  and  fmaller  roots  Ihould  be 
planted  in  another  feparate  bed  for  one  year,  in  which 
time  they  will  acquire  ftrength,  and  by  the  year  fucceed- 
ing  will  be  as  ftrong  as  the  older  roots. 

The  Angle  and  femi-double  flowers  fhould  be  planted 
alfo  in  a  bed  by  themfelves,  where  they  ihould  be  care¬ 
fully  flickered  (as  was  directed  before)  from  the  froft,  un¬ 
til  the  flowers  are  blown;  at  which  time  their  covering 
ihould  be  entirely  removed,  and  they  buffered  to  receive 
the  open  air,  but  the  flower-ftalks  ihould  be  fupported 
with  flicks ;  which,  though  the  weather  may  boon  deface 
the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  yet  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
promote  their  feeding;  and,  when  the  feeds  are  quite 
ripe,  you  mult  cut  off  the  veflels  and  preferve  them,  with 
the  feeds  therein,  until  the  feafon  forffowing  it.  But  you 
muft  obferve,  that,  after  thefe  flowers'  have  produced 
feeds,  they  leldom  flower  fo  well  again,  at  leaft  not  in 
two  years  after;  fo  that  the  bell  method  to  obtain  good 
feeds  is,  to  plant  new  roots  every  year  for  that  purpofe. 
Although  thefe  roots  are,  by  molt  perfons,  taken  up  every 
year,  yet,  if  the  beds  are  well  prepared  for  them,  they 
may  remain  two  years  in  the  ground  unremoved,  and  the 
roots  will  increafe  more  the  fecond  year  than  the  firft, 
though  the  flowers  are  more  liable  to  degenerate  ;  there¬ 
fore,  thole  who  cultivate  thefe  for  fale,  take  up  their  roots 
annually  when  they  are  large  and  faleable;  but  the  off- 
fets  and  fmall  roots  they,  ufually.  leave  two  years  in  the 
ground.  There  are  fome  perfons  who  let  their  hyacinth- 
roots  remain  three  or  four  years  unremoved,  by  which 
they  have  a  much  greater  increafe  of  roots  than  when 
they  are  annually  taken  up;  but  the  roots  by  this  great 
increafe  are  frequently  degenerated,  fo  as  to  produce  An¬ 
gle  flowers. 

The  beds  Ihould  be  in  a  dry  airy  part  of  the  garden, 
with  a  foutherh -expofure  fheltered  from  the  north  and 
eaft,  fix  feet  diftant,  at  lead  from  the  fence,  and  made 
doping  a  little  towards  the  fun.  Florifts  differ  as  to  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  materials  of  the  compoft  in  which  the  bulbs 
are  to  be  planted.  Some,  inftead  of  half  frefh  earth,  re¬ 
commend  only  one-third,  with  the  fame  quantity  of  rough 
fea  or  river  band,  and  the  remaining  third  part  to  be  one- 
fourth  old  rotten  cow-dung,  and  the  reft  the  earth  of  de¬ 
cayed  leaves.  Some  put  in  tanners’  bark,  rotten  wood, 
or  old  faw-duft.  Others  reprobate  tan,  as? retaining  an 
aftringency  which  is  pernicious  to  delicatebulbous  flowers. 

In  uling  frefh  earth  from  a  pafture,  it  is  neceflary  to 
guard  againft  the  wire-worm,  by  minutely  infpefting  the 
heap  as  it  is  turned  over,  and  picking  out  this  deftrufiive 
creature,  which  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  about  an  inch 
in  length.  Perfons  who  are  nice  about  their  flowers,  ereft 
a  covering  or  awning  over  them  during  the  time  of  flow¬ 
ering,  to  keep  off  the  rain  without  excluding  the  light, 
and  to  flicker  them  from  cold  winds,  which  are  frequent¬ 
ly  very  injurious  at  the  early  feafon  when  thefe  delicate 
flowers  are  in  bloom.  This  awning  fhculd  be  of  coarle 
linen  on*i  frame  of  wood,  made  to  roll  up  eafily,  that  in 
mild  cloudy  weather  the  flowers  may  have  the  full  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  fun  and  air;  and  it  fhould  not  continue  on 
more  than  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  for  it  weakens  the 
bulbs.  Hyacinths  never  require  any  water;  moderate 
rains  are  fufneient  for  them  after  planting,  and  till  they 
bloom  ;  and,  when  they  are  paft  their  bloom,  heavy  rains 
fhould  be  kept  from  the  bulbs  by  hoops  covered  with  mats. 
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Such  bulbs  as  are  four  or  five  years  old  flower  ftrongeft 
in  England  ;  and  after  this  gradually  decline  :  but  in 
Holland  the  fame  bulb  will  pigduce  bloom  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  together,  nor  is  it  ever  known  to  die  merely 
from  age.  The  hyacinth  fucceeds  beft  in  fltuations  near  the 
fea.  In  more  inland  parts  the  florift  muft  introduce  frefh 
bulbs  annually  to  fupply  his  deficiencies ;  and  keep  a  re- 
ferve  in  narrow  deep  pots  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  his 
beds.  Single  hyacinths  may  be  planted  a  week  or  two 
fooner  than  the  double  ones,  and  thus  will  bloom  two  or 
three  weeks  earlier  than  the  latter.  Upon  thefe  you  muft 
depend  for  feed,  for  the  double  ones  rarely  produce  any. 
Save  your  feeds  from  thofe  plants  which  have  ftrong 
ftraight  ftems,  and  a  regular  well-formed  pyramid  of 
flowers,  which  are  femi-double;  and  do  not  gather  it  till 
it  is  perfectly  black,  when  the  pericarp  will  appear  yel¬ 
low  on  the  outfide,  and  begin  to  open.  Then  cut  off  the 
ftem,  and  place  it  in  a  dry,  airy,  cool,  place,  till  the  time 
of  lowing;  which  is  either  the  end  of  Oftober  or  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  March.  Mr.  Miller  recommends  Auguft.  By 
the  fixth  year  after  fowir.g,  all  the  bulbs  that  furvive  will 
have  produced  their  bloom;  and,  if  one  in  five  hundred' 
fhould  deferve  to  be  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  florift, 
the  cultivator  may  efteem  himfelf  fortunate.  See  a  va¬ 
riety  of  this  garden-hyacinth  in  the  Botany  Plate  IX. 
fig.  9,  vol.  iii.  p.  253.  It  is  the  double-flowered  varie¬ 
gated  carnation-hyacinth. 

The  grape-hyacinths  or  mufeari,  are  hardy,  will  thrive 
in  the  open  air,  and  require  no  other  culture  but  to  take 
up  the  roots  every  fecond  or  third  year,  to  feparate  the 
bulbs;  for  fome  of  them  multiply  fait;  and,  when  the 
bunches  of  bulbs  become  large,  they  do  not  flower  fo 
ftrong.  They  fhould  be  taken,  up  foon  after  their  ltalks  . 
and  leaves  decay,  and  fpread  on  a  mat  in  a  dry  fhady  room 
for  a  fortnight  to  dry,  after  which  they'may  be  kept  in 
boxes  till  Michaelmas,  when  they  may  be  planted  in  the 
borders  of  the  flower-garden,  and  treated  in  the  fame  way 
as  the  common  hyacinths.  They  are  all  eafily  increafed 
by  offsets,  which  moll  of  them  fend  out  in  plenty  ;  fo 
that  there  is  no  occafion  to  fow  the  feeds,  unlefs  it  be  to 
gain  new  varieties.  The  botryoidcs  and  raceniofus,  which 
are  very  much  alike,  being  troublefome  from  their  great 
increafe,  and  the  former  not  flowering  readily  in  an  open 
border,  it  is  a  good  method  to  plant  the  bulbs  in  mode- 
rately-fized  pots,  filled  with  light  earth,  and  to  plunge 
them  in  the  borders  to  flower ;  jn  the- autumn  they  Ihould 
be  taken  out,  and  the  offsets  thrown  away.  The  latter  is 
much  the  moll  common  in  our  gardens,  and  is  fre¬ 
quently  miftaken  for  the  botryoides.  See  Agapanthus, 
Aletris,  Antholiza,  Polianthes,  Scilla,  and  La- 

NARIA. 

HY'ADES,  five  daughters  of  Atlas,  king  of  Maurita¬ 
nia,  who  were  fo  difconfolate  at  the  death  of  their  bro¬ 
ther  Hyas,  who  had  been  killed  by  a  wild  boar,  that  they 
pined  away  and  died.  They  became  ftars  after  death,  and 
were  placed  near  Taurus,  one  of  the  twelve  figns  of  the 
Zodiac.  They  received  the  name  of  Hyades  from  their 
brother  Hyas.  Their  names  are  Phaola,  Ambrofia,  Eu- 
dora,  Coronis,  and  Polyxo.  To  thefe  fome  have  added 
Thioneand  Prodice  ;  and  they  maintained,  that  they  were 
daughters  of  Hyas  and  Akhra,  one  of  the  Oeeanides. 
Euripides  calls  them  daughters  of  Erechtheus.  The  an¬ 
cients,  fuppofed  that  the  riling  and  fetting  of  the  Hyades 
was  always  attended  with  much  rain.  Euripides. 

HY'ADES,  in  altronomy,  feven  ftars  in  the  bull’s  head, 
famous  among  the  poets  for  bringing  rain  ;  whence  their 
name,  from  the  Greek  vem,  “  to  rain,”  as  fabled  above. 
The  principal  of  them  is  in  the  left  eye,,  by  the  Atabs 
called  aldebaran. 

HYA'NA,  f.  in  zoology.  See  the  article  Canis, 
vol.  iii.  p.  723. 

HY'ALA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  city  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus,  where  the  government  was  the  fame  as  at 
Sparta. 

HYALINE, . 
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HY' ALINE,  adj.  [  vahtvo;,  Gr.]  Glaffy;  cryfialline ; 
made  of  gdafs  ;  refernbling  glafs  : 

From  heaven-gate  not  far,  founded  in  view 

On  the  clear  hyaline,  the  glaffy  fea.  Milton. 

HY'ALINGE,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Blekingen  :  twenty  miles  fouth-fonth-eaft  of  Konlback. 

HYAM'POLIS,  a  city  of  Phocis,  on  the  Cephifus.  He¬ 
rodotus. 

HYAN'THES,  the  ancient  name  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Bceotia,  from  king  Hyas.  Cadmus  is  fometimes  called 
Ryanthius,  becaufe  he  was  king  of  Bceotia. 

HY'AS,a  man’s  name  ;  the  fon  of  Atlas.  See  Hyades. 

HYBAN'THUS,  f.  in  botany.  See  Viola. 

HYBERNAC'ULUM,/  in  botany,  the  liybernacle.  It 
is  a  compendium  of  tlie  whole  herb,  before  it  grows  up, 
in  which  the  embryo  of  the  future  plant  is  inciofed 
byafcaly  covering,  and  fecured  from  external  injuries 
during  the  winter.  It  is  either  a  bulb,  formed  from  the 
remains  of  pall  leaves  ;  or  a  bud,  from  the  rudiments  of 
future  leaves. 

HYBERNA'GIUM,  f.  The  feafon  for  lowing  winter- 
corn,  between  Michaelmas  and  Chriflmas ;  as  tremagium 
is  the  feafon  for  fovving  the  lummer-corn  in  the  fpring  of 
the  year.  Thefe  words  w’ere  taken  fometimes  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  feafons  ;  other  times  for  the  different  lands*  on 
which  the  feveral  kinds  of  grain  were  fowed  ;  and  fome¬ 
times  for  the  different  corn;. as  hybernagium  was  applied 
to  wheat  and  rye,  which  we  ftill  call  winter-corn  ;  and 
tremagium  to  barley,  oats,  See.  which  we  term  fpring  or 
Trimmer- corn. 

HYBER'NAL,  adj.  [from  kybernus,  Lat.  winter.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  winter.  Scott. 

HYBERNA'TION,  f.  [from  kybernare,  Lat.]  Period  of 
winter. — As  lhould  be  very  agreeable  to  the  nature  and 
conRitution  of  the  feveral  plants,  that  were  to  pafs  their 
hybernation  in  the  green-houfe.  Evelyn. — The  periodical 
deep  or  torpor  of  animals.  M.  Fabricius  ingenioufly 
fuppofes  that  the  torpor  of  certain  animals  in  cold  wea¬ 
ther  is  not  natural,  nor  coeval  with  the  fpecies.  The 
fpecies  fubjefled  to  it,  according  to  him,  are  natives  of 
countries  warmer  than  thofe  in  which  they  undergo  this 
change;  but,  from  their  multiplication  beyond  their 
means  of  fubfifience,  they  were  obliged  to  emigrate. 
The  unufual  cold  of  the  new  climate,  (provided  they 
moved  from  the  equator,)  and  the  failure  of  food  in  win¬ 
ter,  brought  on  the  Hate  of  torpor.  The  author  obferves, 
in Tupport  of  his  hypothefis,  that  thefe  animals,  carried 
back  to  a  warm  climate,  and  fupplied  with  food  in  plenty, 
never  hybernate;  in  like  manner,  if  fed  by  the  hand  of 
man,  they  lofe  this  habit.  He  is  alfo  of  opinion,  as  Mr. 
Hunter  alfo  once  conjectured,  that  all  animals*  man  not 
excepted,  are  capable  of  this  Rate  :  he  quotes  the  inftance 
of  fheep  in  Iceland,  which  pafs  the  winter  covered  with 
fnow,  wdiere  they  probably  take  no  food,  and  where  in¬ 
deed  they  could  only  find  a  little  dried  heath;  he  adds 
the  fad  of  the  Swils,  who  have  been  found  motionlefs  un¬ 
der  fnow,  and  who,  though  they  had  remained  long  in  this 
Rate  without  food,  recovered  perfectly;  and  he  is  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  lwallows  do  not  quit  the  country  in  which 
they  live  during  funvmer.  At  all  events,  the  fmall  num¬ 
ber  of  thefe  birds  hitherto  difeovered  in  a  llate  of  hyber¬ 
nation  adds  much  probability  to  his  opinion,  fince  the 
fwallow  feems  capable  of  palling  the  winter-months  with 
us  without  torpor,  according  to  circumRances.  The  au¬ 
thor  believes  that  extreme  warmth  has  nearly  the  fame 
effeCl  on  animals  which  cold  produces.  In  excefiively 
hot  feafons,  almofi  the  fame  torpor,  he  obferves,  prevails 
throughout  nature,  and  many  animals  hide  themfelves  in 
dark  and  cool  receffes,  or  emigrate.  Our  knowledge  with 
refpeCt  to  the  caufe  of  hybernation  is  extremely  limited, 
efpecially  that  of  aquatic  plants,  which,  in  order  to  avoid 
.the  rigour  of  winter,  retire  to  the  bottom  of  the  water  at 
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the  fetting-in  of  this  feafon,  and  emerge  on  the  approach 
of  the  firli  fine  weather  in  fpring.  “Change  of1  tempe¬ 
rature  alone  feems  to  me  (fays  M.  Fabricius)  infuffi- 
cent  to  account  for  this  phenomenon ;  for  it  fometimes 
happens  that  plants  emerge  when  the  temperature  is  lower 
than  at  the  time  of  their  finking.”  The  phenomenon 
doubtlefs  depends  on  the  accumulation  of  excitability,  if 
we  may  ufe  this  phrafe,  during  the  Rate  of  quiefcence  of 
the  vegetables  :  the  fame  thing  happens  to  animals. 

HY'BLA,  or  Megara,  in  ancient  geography,  a 
mountain  in  Sicily,  fo  named  from  the  Megarear.s, 
who  led  thither  a  colony;  called  alfo  Hybla  Parva,  and 
Galcotis.  In  Strabo’s  time  Megara  was  extinft ;  but  the 
name  Hybla  remained  on  account  of  its  excellent  honey 
named  from  it.  It  was  fituated  on  the  eafi  coafi  of  Si¬ 
cily,  between  Syracufe  and  the  Leontines.  The  Hyblai 
colics,  or  fmall  eminences  at  the  fprings  of  the  Alabus 
near  this  place,  were  famous  for  their  variety  of  flowers  ; 
the  honey  gathered  from  which  was  by  the  ancients  rec¬ 
koned  the  beR  in  the  world,  excepting  that  of  Hyraet- 
tus  in  Attica.  By  the  moderns  it  was  called  Mel  PaJJi, 
for. the  fame  reafon,  namely,  on  account  of  its  excellent 
honey  and  extraordinary  fertility,  till  it  was  overwhelm¬ 
ed  by  the  lava  of  AStna  ;  and,  having  then  become  totally 
barren,  its  name  was  changed  to  Mai  PaJJi.  In  a  fecond 
eruption,  by  a  fiiower  of  afhes  from  the  mountain,  it  foon 
re-affumed  its  ancient  beauty  and  fertility,  and  for  many 
years  was  called  Bel  PaJJi :  and  laR  of  all,  in  1669,  it  was 
again  laid  under  an  ocean  of  fire,  and  reduced  to  the  moR 
wretched  Rerility  ;  fince  which  time  it  is  again  known  by 
the  appellation  of  Mai  PaJJi.  However,  the  lava  in  its 
courfe  over  this  beautiful  country  has  left  feveral  little 
iflands  or  hillocks,  fufficient  to  ftiow  what  it  formerly 
was.  Thefe  make  a  Angular  appearance  in  all  the  bloom 
of  the  moR  luxuriant  vegetation,  furrounded  and  render¬ 
ed  almoR  inaccelfible  by  large  fields  of  black  and  rugged 
lava. 

HYBLA2A.N,  adj.  [from  Hybla.']  Belonging  to  Hybla, 
produced  on  mount  Hybla. 

HYBO'MA,  f.  [Greek.]  A  curvature  of  the  back-bone. 

HYBRIA'NES,  in  ancient  geography,  a  peonle  near 
Thrace. 

HY'BRID,  adj.  Begotten  between  animals  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  fpecies,  produced  from  plants  of  different  kinds. 

HYB'RIDA,  f.  [from  Gr. )  An  animal  whofe 

fire  is  of  one  kind  and  dam  of  another. 

HYB'RIDOUS,  adj.  [vS^t?,  Gr.  hybrida,  Lat.]  Begotten 
between  animals  of  different  fpecies. — Why  fuch  different 
fpecies  lhould  not  only  mingle  together,  but  alfo  generate 
an  animal,  and  yet  that  that  hybridous  production  lhould 
not  again  generate,  is  to  me  a  myflery.  Ray. 

HY'BRIS,  J.  in  Grecian  antiquity,  the  iilver  Rool  on 
which  the  plaintiff  Rood  in  the  court  of  the  areopagus. 

HYBRIffTICA,  /  [of  vGps,  Gr.  injury.]  A  lolemn 
feaR  held  among  the  Greeks,  with  facrifices  and  other  ce¬ 
remonies  ;  at  which  the  men  attended  in  the  apparel  of 
women,  and  the  women  in  that  of  men,  to  do  honour  to 
Venus  in  quality  either  of  a  god  or  a  goddefs,  or  both. 
Or,  according  to  the  account  given  by  others,  it  was  a 
feaR  celebrated  at  Argos,  wherein  the  women,  being; 
dreffed  like  men,  infulted  their  lnilbands,  and  treated 
them  with  all  marks  of  fuperiority,  in  memory  of  the 
Argian  dames  having  anciently  defended  their  country 
with  lingular  courage  againR  Cleomenes  and  Demaratus. 
Plutarch  fpeaks  of  this  feaR  in  his  treatife  of  the  great 
aflions  of  women. 

HYC'CARON,  a  town  of  Sicily,  the  native  place  of 
Lais. 

HY'CO-O'TEE,  or  Hycoo,  a  fmall  river  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  States,  which  empties  into  the  Dan  about  four  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  Staunton  river. 

HY'DA,  a  town  of  Lydia,  under  mount  Tmolus,  which 
fome  fuppofe  to  b.e  the  lame  as  Sardes. 

HY'DAGE, 
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HY'DAGE,  f.  A  tax  upon  lands  according  to  thole 
portions  of  them  which  were  called  hydcs. — Of  the  lame 
nature  with  l'cutages  upon  knights’  fees  were  the  afl'elT- 
ments  of  hydagc  upon  all  other  lands.  Blachjlone. 

HYDA'RA,  a  town  of  Armenia.  Strabo. 

HYDAS'PES,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river  of  Alia, 
flowing  by  Sufa.  Another  in ‘India,  now  Ckelum,  th'e 
boundaries  of  Alexander’s  conquefts  in  the  ealt.  The 
Hydafpes,  the  modern  Behut,  or  Chelum ;  the  Acefmes 
or  Jenaub,  or  Cheenaub  ;  and  tile  Hydraotes,  or  modern 
Rauvee;  all  thefe,  after  a  long  courfe,  unite  in  one 
channel,  which  retains  the  name  of  Cheenaub,  and,  after 
the  junction,  paffes  through  the  country  of  the  Oxydracs, 
beneath  the.  north  fide  of  Moultan,  and  at  the  diftance  ol 
about  twenty  miles  from  that  city  falls  into  the  Indus, 
about  two  hundred  miles  below  Attock,  in  magnitude 
equal  to  the  Indus  itfelf.  One  of  the  epithets  the  poets 
bellow  on  the  Hydafpes  is  Aurifer,  poflibly  as  being  pe¬ 
culiarly  rich  in  gold.  On  the  banks  of  the  Hydafpes 
was  fought  the  decifive  battle  between  Alexander  and 
the  Indian  monarch  Porus,  both  equal  in  valour ;  but 
the  former,  by  his  great  luperiority  in  the  art  of  war,  ob¬ 
tained  a  complete  viXory  with  a  handful  of  men.  Porus 
employed  not  fewer  than  two  hundred  elephants,  which, 
terrific  as  they  might  have  been  to  the  Macedonian 
horfes,  were,  with  their  garriloned  towers,  totally  deltroyed 
by  the  victorious  army.  See  the  article  Greece,  vol.  viii. 
p.  94.6. 

HYDAT  IDES,  f.  in  helminthology,  a  divilion  of  in- 
teftinal  worms  belonging  to  the  genus  taenia;  for  parti¬ 
culars  and  figures  of  which  fee  the  article  Helmintho¬ 
logy,  vol.  ix.  p.  346,  and  correfpondent  Engraving. 

HYDATOSCOTIA,  /.  called  alfo  ftydromancy,  a  kind 
of  divination  or  method  of  foretelling  future  events  by 
water. 

HYDE  (Edward),  earl  of  Clarendon,  and-  lord  high- 
chancellor  of  England,  a  molt  eminent  Itatelinan  and  liifi- 
torian,  the  foil  of  Henry  Hyde,  a  private  gentleman  re- 
iiding  at  Dinton  in  Wiltlhire,  where  he  was  born  in  Fe¬ 
bruary  1608.  He  received  his  early  education  in  his 
father’s  houfe,  under  the  tuition  of  the  vicar  of  the  pa- 
rilh  ;  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  was  fent  to  Oxford,  where 
he  remained  a  year  a  ftudent  in  Magdalen-hall.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  chofen  to  fill  the  next  vacancy  of 
a  demy's  place  in  Magdalen-college ;  but  no  vacancy  oc¬ 
curring,  and  Iris  father  now  refolving  to  bring  him  up  to 
the  law,  he  was  entered  of  the  Middle  Temple.  He  was 
only  in  his  feventeenth  year  when  he  removed  to  London, 
Under  the  protection  of  his  uncle  Nicholas  Hyde,  after¬ 
wards  chief  jultice  of  the  King’s-bench.  He  was  Hill  a 
Itudent  when  his  uncle  died ;  this  dilappointment,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  prevent  him  from  purfuing  his  intentions. 
He  was  happy  in  being  early  introduced  to  a  very  rel’pec- 
table  let  of  acquaintance,  among  whom  he  reckoned 
ieveral  of  the  moft  eminent  perfons  in  the  kingdom  for 
learning  and  talents  ;  as  lord  Falkland,  Seldon,  Kcnelm 
Digby,  Carew,  Waller,  May,  Sheldon,  Morlay,  Hales  of 
Eton,  Chill ingworth,  &c.  and  of  whom  he  has  given 
very  charaXeriftic  and  entertaining  Iketches  in  his  me¬ 
moirs.  To  their  converliition  he  has  al'cribed  the  belt 
part  of  his  acquifitions ;  and  he  has  ltrongly  exprefled  his 
l'enfe  of  the  benefit  of  fuch  l'ociety,  by  laying  that  “  he 
never  was  fo  proud,  or  thought  liimlelf  lo  good  a  man, 
as  when  he  was  the  worft  man  in  the  company.”  He 
has  likewife  paid  a  very  affeXionate  tribute  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  his  father,  a  man  of  great  virtue  and  worth. 

A  caufe  in  which  he  was  engaged  on  the  part  of  the 
London  merchants,  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  arch- 
biihop  Laud,  then  a  commillioner  of  the  treafury,  who 
treated]  him  with  much  regard,  and  favoured  his  pro- 
fellional  advancement.  The  ealinefs  of  his  fortune,  and 
his  other  connexions,  alio  contributed  to  bring  him  for¬ 
ward,  l'o  that  his  employment  as  a  barrifter  became  con- 
fiderable.  He  did  not,  however,  l'o  fin*  immerl'e  liimlelf 
in  legal  p.urfuits,  as  to  neglect  polite  literature;  and  in 
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his  manner  of  living,  and  the  company  he  kept,  he  rather 
aft'eXed  the  polite  fcholar  than  the" lawyer.  Such  was  his 
reputation,  that  in  the  parliament  called  by  Charles  I.  in 
1640,  on  occafion  of  the  Scotch  rebellion,  he  was  chofen 
burgefs  for  both  Wotton-Baffet  and  Shaftelbury,  for  the 
former  of  which  places  he  made  his  election.  Public 
grievances  being  the  topic  immediately  entered  upon  by 
the  houfe,  Hyde  brought  forward  a  complaint  of  the  ille¬ 
gal  practices  and  opprefiions  of  the  earl  marlhal’s  court, 
but  the  fpeedy  diffolution  of  the  parliament  prevented 
any  proceedings  upon  it  at  that  time.  He  was,  however, 
chofen  -to  the  new  parliament  of  the  lame  year,  for  the 
borough  of  Saltalh ;  and  renewed  with  lb  much  effect  his 
attack  upon  the  marlhal’s  court,  that  he  procured  its 
lupprelflon. 

He  now  laid  afide  his  gown,  and  entirely  gave  liimfelf 
up  to  public  buiinefs;  and,  being  confidered  as  enlilted 
in  no  party,  was  frequently  appointed  chairman  of  com¬ 
mittees  in  matters  of  the  greateft  importance.  He  af- 
filled  in  drawing  up  the.  charges  againlt  the  judges  for 
their  decifioh  in  the  cale  of  Ihip-money;  but,  though  in 
this  cafe  he  took  part  with  thole  who  oppofed  the  court, 
yet  he  lliowed  in  other  inftances  fo  much  attachment  to 
regal  government,  and  to  the  eftablilhed  church,  that  lie 
was  regarded  with  diflike  and  fufpicion  by  the  heads  of 
that  party.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  reprefented  in  fo 
favourable  a  light  to  the  king,  that  his  majelty  defired  a 
private  conference  with  him,  in  which  he  exprelfed  his 
acknowledgments  for  what  he  had  done  in  his  lervice, 
and  el’peciaiiy  for  his  afteXion  to  the  church.  From  this 
time  he  may  be  confidered  As  one  of  the  royal  party  ;  and 
to  judge  of  his  aXions  and  writings  it  will  be  proper  to 
give  his  own  ftatement  of  his  public  principles. 

He  had,  he  lays,  “  a  very  particular  palfion  and  devo¬ 
tion  for  the  perfon  of  the  king ;  and  a  moft  zealous 
efteem  and  reverence  for  the  conftitution  of  government, 
which  lie  believed  to  be  fo  equally  poifed,  that,  if  the 
leaf!  branch  of  the  prerogative  was  torn  off,  the  fubjeX 
fullered  by  it ;  and  he  was  as  much  troubled  when  the 
crown  exceeded  its  juft  limits.”  With  refpeX  to  religion, 
“  he  believed  the  church  of  England  to  be  the  belt  framed 
for  the  encouragement  of  learning  and  piety,  and  the 
prefervation  of  peace,  of  any  church  in  the  world ;  and 
thought  that  the  taking  away  any  of  its  revenue,  and 
applying  it  to  lecular  ufes,  was  robbery  and  notorious 
lhcrilege;  alfo,  that  the  removal  of  the  bilhops  from  the 
houfe  of  peers  was  a  violation  of  jultice:”  hence  he  op¬ 
pofed  from  confcience  “  all  mutations  in  the  church.” 

When  the  commons’  remonltrance  on  the  ltate  of  the 
nation  came  out,  Hyde,  as  he  lays,  “  only  to  give  vent  to 
his  own  indignation,  and  without  the  leaft  purpofe  of 
communicating  it,”  drew  up  a  reply  to  it,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  !>e  lliowed  to  lord  Digby.  After  fotne  felicitation, 
lie  fullered  it  to  appear  as  “  The  King’s  Anfvver  with  the 
Advice  of  his  Council.”  He  was  loon  after  offered  the 
place  of  folicitor-general,  which  he  declined;  but  he 
agreed  to  be  one  of  a  private  confultation  on  the  king’s 
affairs  and  their  management  in  parliament,  with  lord 
Falkland,  and  fir  John  Colepepper.  In  this  office  he 
flood  apart  from  the  others,  by  oppofing  the  king’s  aflent 
to  the  bill  for  depriving  the  bilhops  of  their  feat  in  the 
houfe  of  lords;  which,  however,  his  majefty  was  prevailed 
on  to  give.  In  April  1642,  Hyde  was  lent  for  by  the 
king  to  York  ;  anfl,  repairing  thither,  he  afiifted  in  drawing 
up  many  papers  in  the  royal  caule,  and  in  private  con- 
lultations. 

After  the  commerfcement  of  the  civil  war,  when  the 
king  held  his  court  at  Oxford,  Hyde  was'  nominated  to 
the  chancellorlhip  of  the  exchequer,  fworn  of  the  privy- 
council,  and  knighted.  He  remained  with  his  majelty 
till  March  1644;  when  he  accompanied  prince  Charles 
into  the  Weft,  and  afterwards  attended  him  to  the  ifland 
of  Jerfey.  After  the  prince’s  departure  theiice,  fir  Ed¬ 
ward  remained  there  two  years  longer,  purfuing  his 
ftudies  in  great  tranquillity',  and  attending  to  the  conVpo- 
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fstion  of  a  hiftory  of  the  tranfaftions  in  which  he  had 
borne  a  part.  He  alio  drew  up  and  publithed  an  anfwer 
to  the  parliament’s  declaration  of  February  1647,  againft 
lending  any  more  addreffes  to  the  king.  In  1648  he  was 
ordered  to  attend  the  prince  at  Paris ;  but,  as  he  had  in 
the  mean  time  proceeded  to  Holland,  fir  Edward  embarked 
for  Dunkirk.  He  found  the  prince  at  the  Hague,  where 
news  arrived  of  the  king’s  death.  A  refolution  being 
then  taken  in  the  young  king’s  council  of  fending  an 
embaffy  to  Spain,  Hyde,  with  lord  Cottington,  were  nomi¬ 
nated  the  ambaffadors,  and  arrived  at  Madrid  towards  the 
end  of  1649.  When  their  attendance  in  that  capital  was 
no  longer  ufeful,  Hyde  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  found 
great  differences  prevailing  between  the  queen-mother 
and  the  duke  of  York.  The  king’s  court  at  the  Hague 
was  not  in  a  better  ftate  of  union;  and  he  found  fo  little 
good  to  be  done  by  a  perfonal  attendance,  that  he  ob¬ 
tained  leave  to  retire  to  Antwerp,  where  his  wife  and 
children  were,  with  whom  he  lived  in  a  ftudious  and  do- 
meftic  retreat,  fuited  to  his  reduced  circumftances.  The 
alignment  of  a  houfe  rent-free  at  Breda,  by  the  princefs 
of  Orange,  induced  him  to  remove  to  that  city.  That 
princefs  alfo  manifeffed  her  kindnefs  to  his  family  by 
propofing  to  take  his  daughter  for  one  of  her  maids  of 
honour ;  to  which,,  by  his  own  account,  he  was  very  dif¬ 
ficultly  brought  to  confent,  and  not  till  he  looked  upon 
the  matter  “  as  having  fome  marks  of  divine  providence 
in  it.”  Juft  before  the  king’s  reftoration  in  1657,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  poll  of  lord  high-chancellor  of  England. 

At  the  reftoration,  the  chancellor  might  be  considered 
as  the  king’s  firft  and  moft  confidential  minifter;  and  it 
is  agreed  that  he  difplayed  great  wifdom  and  integrity  in 
fettling  the  many  difficult  affairs,  public  and  private, 
which  this  event  brought  for  decifion.  He  is  particularly 
praifed  for  rejecting  the  propofal  of  railing  a  great  Hand¬ 
ing  revenue,  which  would  have  made  the  king  independent 
of  future  parliaments  ;  and  for  the  earneftnefs  with  which 
he  proceeded  to  dilband  the  army.  He  alfo  moderated 
the  forward  zeal  of  the  royalifts,  and  checked  their  appe¬ 
tite  for  revenge.  His  honours  naturally  role  with  his 
power-,  in  1660  he  was  created  a  peer,  and  elected  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford;  and  in  1661  he  was 
advanced  to  the  titles  of  vifcount  Cornbury  and  earl  of 
Clarendon.  He  alfo  received  various  grants  from  the 
crown,  which  rendered  his  eftate  adequate  to  his  dignity. 
Many  difquiets,  however,  accompanied  his  elevation ; 
and  it  was  eafily  feen  that  the  envy  againft  a  new  man, 
together  with  the  unyielding  ftriftnefs  of  his  morals  and 
principles,  would  raife  a  ftorm  of  enmity  againft  him  in 
a  court  fo  licentious,  and  compofed  of  fuch  difcordant 
ingredients. 

A  fiiort  time  after  the  king’s  return,  a  circumftance  of 
great  delicacy  occurred,  which  was  likely  to  have  a  pow¬ 
erful  influence  upon  his  future  fortune.  His  daughter, 
in  her  fituation  with  the  princefs  of  Orange,  had  attrafted 
the  notice  of  the  duke  of  York  ;  who,  failing  of  fuccefs 
in  an  attempt  to  obtain  her  favours  upon  eafy  terms,  had 
entered  into  a  private  contraft  of  marriage  with  her. 
She  returned  to  her  father’s  houfe  in  a  ftate  of  pregnancy; 
and  having,  with  a  proper  fpirit,  infilled  upon  an  avowal 
of  her  marriage  from  the  duke,  who  had  meanly  wilhed 
to  keep  it  fecret,  it  became  neceffary  to  inform  the  king 
of  the  affair.  The  chancellor  was  at  the  fame  time  made 
acquainted  with  it,  and  his  behaviour  on  the  occafion 
does  not  redound  to  his  honour.  By  liis  own  account, 
his  paffion  made  him  forget  all  decency  and  humanity. 
He  faid  before  the  council,  “that  he  had  much  rather 
his  daughter  fhould  be  the  duke’s  whore  than  his  wife,” 
and  advifed  “  that  the  king  Ihould  immediately  caufe  the 
woman  to  be  fent  to  the  Tower,  and  to  be  call  into  a 
dungeon  under  fo  ftrift  a  guard,  that  no  perfon  Ihould 
be  admitted  to  come  to  her  ;  and  that  an  aft  of  parliament 
Ihould  be  immediately  paffed  for  the  cutting  off  her 
head.”  No  wonder  that  fuch  extravagant  brutality  Ihould, 
with  many,  have  paffed  for  afling  a  part,  and  that  he 


Ihould  be  fufpefted  of  having  been  privy  to  the  whole 
affair.  It  is  moft  probable,  however,  that  he  had  no  pre¬ 
vious  knowledge  of  it ;  and  that,  as  he  fays,  “  he  looked 
upon  himfelf  as  a  ruined  perfon,”  and  expefted  “  the 
king’s  indignation  to  fall  upon  him  as  the  contriver  of 
that  indignity  to  the  crown.”  It  may  be  added,  that  his 
high  notions  of  royalty  were  likely  enough  to  make  him 
regard  with  real  horror  the  alliance  of  one  of  fo  inferior 
a  rank  with  the  prefumptive  heir  to  the  crown.  The 
king  behaved  with  great  jultice  and  propriety  in  the  bu- 
finefs ;  and  though  the  duke  bafely  denied  his  marriage, 
and  even  encouraged  fcandalous  reports  againft  his  wife, 
and  the  queen-mother  exprefled  the  utmoft  rage  at  the 
conneftion,  fire  was  at  length  acknowledged  as  duchefs 
of  York,  and  eventually  gave  two  queens  to  England. 

If  this  alliance  ftrengthened  the  chancellor’s  intereft 
with  the  crown,  it  expofed  him  to  additional  envy  and 
ill-will  from  the  courtiers;  and,  notyrithflanding  the.  ge¬ 
neral  integrity  and  ability  of  his  public  conduft,  feveral 
things  occurred  to  make  him  unpopular  with  the  nation, 
and  at  length  odious  to  the  king.  His  oppofition  to  a 
bili  for  liberty  of  confcience,  and  his  affiftance  to  the 
hierarchy  in  their  perfecuting  i'chemes,  brought  upon  him 
the  enmity  of  all  the  feftaries,  and  the  difpleafure  of  the 
king,  who  wiftied  to  obtain  fome  indulgences  for  the 
papifts.  The  bad  fuccefs  of  the  Dutch  war,  though  he 
had  oppofed  it,  was  made  a  charge  againft  him  ;  and  he 
unwifely  aggravated  the  public  difeontents  by  building  a 
magnificent  houfe  during  the  moft  calamitous  periods. 
The  ftatelinefs  of  carriage  which  he  affumed  was  preju¬ 
dicial  to  him ;  and,  ftill  more,  the  true  dignity  with  which 
he  refufed  all  communication  with  the  royal  miftreffes. 
Nor  could  the  freedom  with  which  he  admonilhed  the 
king  of  his  mifeonduft  fail  to  injure  him,  with  a  mailer 
who  was  radically  corrupt  in  his  own  principles,  and  had 
little  elleem  for  virtue  in  others.  Notwithstanding  all 
his  faithful  fervices  to  the  crown,  he  was  therefore,  without 
reluftance,  given  up  as  a  facrifice  to  the  national  odium; 
and,  in  Auguft  1667,  he  was  required  to  refign  the  great 
feal,  and  removed  from  all  offices  of  public  trull.  This  was 
followed  by  an  attack  upon  him  in  the  houfe  of  commons  by 
Mr.  Seymour,  which  produced  an  impeachment  of  high- 
treafon,  confifting  of  feventeen  articles,  carried  to  the  bar  of 
the  houfe  of  lords.  That  houfe  refufed  to  commit  him  upon 
the  charge;  and,  during  the  debates  upon  this  head,  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  king’s  commands  to  withdraw  from  the  king¬ 
dom.  The  apology  which  he  fent  to  the  houfe  of  lords 
upon  his  departure  was  voted  a  libel,  and  burnt  by  the 
common  hangman ;  and  a  bill  of  banilhment  was  palled 
againft  him  as  a  fugitive  from  jullice.  He  landed  at 
Calais,  and  was  proceeding  to  Rouen,  when  he  was  met 
by  an  order  from  the  court  of  France  inftantly  to  quit 
its  territories.  A  fit  of  ficknefs  rendered  this  impoffible, 
and  he  finally  obtained  permiffion  to  refide  in  that  coun¬ 
try.  Being  on  his  way  from  Rouen  to  Avignon,  at  the 
town  of  Evreux,  he  was  very  near  lofing  his  life  through 
the  outrage  of  fome  Englilh  feamen,  who  broke  into  his 
lodgings,  and  gave  him  a  wound  in  his  head.  They  had 
been  taught  that  it  was  the  chancellor  who  had  defrauded 
them  of  their  pay,  and  they  partook  of  the  hatred  againft 
him  on  other  accounts.  He  was  with  difficulty  rel’cued 
out  of  their  hands;  but  the  French  court  apologifed  to 
him  for  the  accident,  and  puniffied  the  perpetrators.  He 
proceeded  to  Montpellier,  where  he  was  treated  with 
much  refpeft  during  a  refidence  of  four  years,  which  he 
employed  in  a  vindication  of  his  conduft,  and  in  other 
writings.  He  afterwards  paffed  fome  time  at  Moulins, 
and  finally  removed  to  Rouen,  where  he  died  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1674.  His  body  was  brought  to  England,  and  interred 
in  Weltminfter  abbey.  He  left  feveral  children,  of  whom 
his  eldeft  Ion  Henry  fucceeded  him  in  his  title. 

Lord  Clarendon,  befides  various  occafional  writings 
upon  public  topics,  was  the  author  of  The  Hiftory  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion,  3  vols.  folio,  6  vols.  8vo.  to  which  was 
added  his  Life,. and  a  Continuation  of  his  Hiftory,  2  vols. 
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Svo.  publiihed  in  175-9  by  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  It 
is  only  as  an  hiftorian  that  he  is  now  known  in  a  literary 
capacity,  and  his  work  on  the  civil  war  is  regarded  as  a 
very  valuable  fource  of  information  on  the  events  of  that 
unhappy  period.  Hume  fays  of  it,  that,  “  except  Whit- 
locke’s  Memorials,  it  is  the  mod  candid  account  of  thofe 
times  compofed  by  any  cotemporary  author.”  Lord  Cla¬ 
rendon  writes  like  a  man  who  has  taken  a  decided  part ; 
and,  in  his  moral  eftimate  of  perfons  and  things,  aflumes 
as  principles  the  juftice  of  the  fide  to  which  he  attached 
himlelf,  and  the  criminality  of  the  oppofite.  But,  with 
this  allowance,  his  reprefentations  are  ufually  fair  and 
moderate.  His  ftyle  is  not  without  beauty,  but  the  con- 
ftruftion  of  his  fentences  is  often  fomewhat  perplexed. 
His  peculiar  excellence  is  in  drawing  charafters,  and  few 
have  ever  exceeded  him  in  the  truth  and  animation  of 
his  portraits. 

HYDE  (Thomas),  a  learned  Engliffi  divine  and  Orien¬ 
tal  fcholar,  born  at  Bridgenorth  in  Shropffiire,  in  1636. 
When  fixteen  years  of  age,  he  was  entered  of  King’s 
college,  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge;  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Abraham  Wheelock,  who  was 
equally  celebrated  for  his  Ikill  as  a  linguift.  By  him  he 
was  lent  to  London  to  the  learned  Mr.  Brian  Walter, 
afterwards  biffiop  of  Chefter,  as  a  perfon  very  capable  of 
affifting  him  in  preparing  for  publication  the  grand  poly¬ 
glot  Bible,  on  which  he  was  then  engaged.  And  Mr. 
Hyde  certainly  proved  of  very  important  fervice  in  that 
arduous  undertaking:  for  he  tranfcribed  the  Perfian  Pen¬ 
tateuch  out  of  the  Hebrew  characters,  in  which  it  was 
firft  printed  at  Conftantinople,  into  the  proper  Perfian 
characters.  This  talk  the  learned  Ulher  thought  would 
have  proved  impracticable  even  to  a  native  Perfian,  be- 
caufe  one  Hebrew  character  anfwered  fometimes  to  one 
Perfian  letter,  and  fometimes  to  another,  which  were 
difficult  to  be  diftinguiihed.  Of  this  Pentateuch  Mr.  Hyde 
alfo  added  a  Latin  tranilation  ;  and  he  further  affilted  in 
correcting  different  parts  of  Walton’s  work,  in  the  Ara¬ 
bic,  Syriac,  and  Samaritan,  languages ;  by  which  he  merited 
the  character  that  was  given  of  him  by  the  editor,  that 
his  Ikill  in  the  oriental  languages  was  fuch  as  greatly  fur- 
puffed  his  years.  In  1658,  Mr.  Hyde  went  to  Oxford, 
where  he  was  admitted  of  Queen’s  college,  and  loon  after¬ 
wards  appointed  Hebrew  reader  in  that  l'ociety. 

Not  long  after  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  Mr. 
Hyde  was  made  under-keeper  of  the  Bodleian  library, 
■upon  the  ejection  of  the  famous  Henry  Stubbe ;  which 
appointment  furnilhed  him  with  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
fecuting  his  ftudies  with  lingular  advantage.  In  this 
fituation  he  conducted  himfelf  with  fuch  propriety  and 
diligence,  that  upon  a  vacancy  taking  place  in  the  office 
of  head-keeper,  in  1665,  he  was  eleCted  to  fill  it,  with 
the  general  approbation  of  the  whole  univerfity.  Before 
this,  however,  he  publiihed,  in  the  fame  year,  Verfio  Latina 
e  Lingua  Perfect,  £3  Commentarii  in  Obfervationes  Ulugh  Bcigi, 
de  Tabulis  Longitudinis  £3  Latitudinis  Stdlarum  fixarum ,  4to. 
About  this  time,  Mr.  Hyde  became  acquainted  with  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Robert  Boyle,  to  whom  he  was  ufeful  by 
communicating  to  him  feveral  remarkable  paffages  relating 
to  chemillry,  phyfic,  and  natural  hiftory,  in  Oriental  wri¬ 
ters.  In  1666,  he  was  promoted  to  a  prebend  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Salilbury;  and  in  the  following  year 
he  publiihed,  Quatuor  Evangelia  £3  Afla  Apojlolorum,  Lingua 
Malaicd,  CharaEleribvs  Europais,  4-to.  printed  at  the  expence 
of  Mr.  Boyle.  In  1674,  he  publiihed,  Catalogus  imprtjforem 
Librorum  Bibliotheca  Bodleiana  in  Academia  Oxon.  folio ;  and 
in  1678,  he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Gloucefter.  In 
3688,  he  publiihed,  Epijlola  de  Menfuris  £3  Ponderibus  Serum 
Jive  Senenfnim,  Svo.  printed  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Edward  Ber¬ 
nard’s  treatife  De  Menfuris  £3  Ponderibus  Antiquis ,  Libri 
ires ;  and  alfo,  Epijlola  N.F.D.  de  Mari  ALneo  Salomonis, 
annexed  to  the  fame  work.  In  1691,  he  publiihed,  Spe¬ 
cimen  Libri  More  Nevockim  Maimonidis ;  Arabice  and  La- 
tine  edendi,  4to.  and  upon  the  death  of  the  learned  Dr. 
Edward  Pococke,  in  the  fame  year,  he  was  eleCted  Arabic 
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profefior.  Before  this  eleCHon  he  had  publiihed,  Iggereth 
Orckoth  Olam  ;  id  eft.  Itinera  Mundi,  fic  diCta,  nempe  Cof- 
mographia,  Autore  Abrahamo  Peritfol,  Latina  Verfione 
donavit  &  Notas  paffim  adjecit  Thomas  Hyde  S.T.D.  See. 
4to.  to  fupply  in  fome  meafure  the  Arabic  Geography  of 
Abulfeda,  which,  at  the  requeft  of  bifliop  Fell,  he  had 
undertaken  to  publiffi  with  a  Latin  tranilation  ;  but,  the 
death  of  his  patron  putting  an  end  to  that  work,  he  fent 
this  minor  performance  abroad,  dedicated  to  the  earl  of 
Nottingham,  then  principal  fecretary  of  ftate,  with  the 
hope  that  it  might  excite  a  ftronger  curiofity  in  the 
learned  refpeCting  this  branch  of  knowledge. 

Notwithftanding  the  lofs  of  his  patron,  Dr.  Hyde  ftili 
proceeded  in  fupplying  new  funds  of  information  from 
Eaftern  literature.  In  1693,  he  publiihed,  8.  De  Ludis 
Orientalibus  Libri  duo,fcil.  Mandragarias,  feu  Hifioria  Scka-- 
liludii  Latine,  8vo.  9.  Hijloria  Schaliludii,  feu  trias  Judaorum 
de  Ludo  Schacorum  Heb.  Lat.  8vo.  3.  Hijloria  Nortliludii,  £3 
reliquorum  Ludorum  Orientalium  ubi  Arabum ,  Perfarum,  £3 
C/tinefum,  Ludi  varii,  8vo.  10.  TraElatus  Alberti  Bobovii,. 
Turcarum  Imp.  Mohammedis  lVti.  olim  Interpretis  primarii,  de 
Turcarum  Liturgia,  peregrinatione  Meccana  Circumcifwne,  rEgro- 
torum  Vifitatione,  £3c.  nonnullas  Annotatiunculas  prout  Occafo 
fe  obtulit ,  pajfim  adjecit  Thomas  ILyde,  S.T.D.  £3c.  4to.  This, 
though  lliort,  is  a  very  curious  and  ufeful  treatife. 
Annexed  to  it,  is  a  reproof  to  Angelus  of  St.  Jofeph, 
alias  father  de  la  Brofte,  on  account  of  his  attack  on  the 
Perfian  gofpels  in  the  Engliffi  polyglot,  the  principal  de- 
fign  of  which  was  to  raife  the  credit  of  the  Paris  polyglot. 
Dr.  Hyde’s  reproof  produced  an  admirable  effeft,  as  not 
only  maintaining  the  credit  of  the  Engliffi  work,  but 
fliowing  alfo  what  lamentable  critics  the  Carmelite  monks 
were,  notwithftanding  the  high  efteem  in  which  they 
ftood  in  their  own  country  for  Oriental  learning.  In 
1697,  Dr.  Hyde  was  appointed  regius  profeffor  of  Hebrew, 
and  canon  of  Chrift-church.  Three  years  after  this  he 
publiihed  another  excellent  work,  The  Religion  of  the 
ancient  Perfians,  entitled,  Hijloria  Rcligionis  He  ter  urn  Per¬ 
farum,  eorumque  Magarum.  Ubi  eliam  nova  Abrahami,  £3 
Mithra,  £3  Vefa ,  £3  Manet/ns  Hiforia,  £3c.  accedunt  leones, 
&  Appendix  variarum  Differ tationum,  1700,410.  The  whole 
work  is  divided  into  thirty-five  chapters ;  to  which  is 
fubjoined  a  Latin  tranilation  of  a  book  ufed  by  the  magi, 
entitled.  Sadder,  containing  the  laws  and  precepts  of  Zo- 
roafter.  See. 

In  1701,  Dr.  Hyde  refigned  the  office  of  head-keeper 
of  the  Bodleian  library,  on  account  of  his  age  and  infir¬ 
mities.  He  had  occupied  the  poft  of  interpreter  and  fe¬ 
cretary  in  the  Oriental  languages,  during  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II.  James  II.  and  William  III.  He  died  in  1702, 
at  his  apartments  in  Chrift-church,  in  the  fixty-feventh 
year  of  his  age. 

HYDE,  a  maritime  county  of  the  American  ftates,  in 
Newbern  diltrift,  North  Carolina;  bounded  eaft  by  the 
ocean,  weft  by  Beaufort  county,  north  by  Tyrrel,  and 
fouth  by  Carteret.  It  contains  4120  inhabitants,  of  whom 
1048  are  (laves. 

HY'DEGELD,  f.  A  ranfom  or  fine  in  lieu  of  a  whip¬ 
ping.  An  old  word. 

HY'DER-A'LI  KHA'N,  fultan  of  the  Myfore,  and  a 
very  celebrated  warrior.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  not 
known.  He  died  in  the  year  1782.  He  was  a  for¬ 
midable  enemy  to  the  Engliffi  in  India,  and  .  his  fon 
Tippoo  Saib  inherited  his  dominions  and  his  enmities. 
For  his  military  exploits,  fee  the  articles  England,  vol. 
vi.  and  Hindoostan,  in. this  volume..  We  lliall  here  add 
a  (ketch  of  his  perfon  and  manners.  Hyder-Ali  was 
about  five  feet  fix  incites  high,  . very  aclive,  and  capable 
of  bearing  fatigue  as  well  on  foot  as  on  horfeback.  His 
complexion  was  very  brown,  as  is  that  of  all.  Indians 
who  expofe  themfelves  to  the  air  and  the  fun.  His  fea¬ 
tures  were  coarfe,  his  nofe  final  1,  his  lower  lip  rather 
thick;  and  he  wore  very  fmall  whilkers,  contrary  to  the 
cuftora  of  the  Orientals,  efpecially  the  Mahometans.  His 
garments,,  like  thofe  of  all  the  natives  of  India,  were  of- 
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white  muflin,  with  a  turban  of  the  fame.  But,  in  the 
army  he  wore  a  military  habit  invented  by  himfelf  for 
his  generals:  an  uniform  compofed  of  a  velt  'of  white 
fatin,  with  gold  flowers,  faced  with  yellow,  and  attached 
by  cords  or  firings  of  the  fame  colour:  the  drawers  of 
the  fame  materials;  and  the  boots  of  yellow  velvet.  He 
wore  a  fc  ’arf  of  white  filk  about  his  waift;  and,  with,  the 
military  habit,  his  turban  was  of  a  red  or  aurora  colour. 
■When  on  foot,  he  commonly  ufed  a  gold-headed  cane  ; 
mul  on  horfeback  he  wore  a  labre,  hanging  by  a  belt  of 
■velvet  embroidered  with  gold,  and  faftened  over  his 
flioulder  by  a  clafp  of  gold,  which  was  enriched  with  pre¬ 
cious  Hones.  He  never  wore  jewelry  either  on  his  turban 
or  on  his  clothes ;  and  never  ufed  either  necklace,  ear- 
pendants,  or  bracelets.  His  turban  was  long  and  flat  at 
top.  In  this  particular  he  followed  the  ancient  mode; 
as  well  as  in  his  flippers,  which  were  very  large,  with  a 
long  point  turned  back,  refembling  the  roofs  of  buildings 
in  fome  countries  upon  the  Levant. 

The  countenance  of  Hyder,  though  not  handfome,  was 
open,  and  calculated  to  inl’pire  confidence.  He  never 
acquired  the  habit  of  difguifing  his  afpedl,  which  was 
either  gay  or  overfpread  with  chagrin,  according  to  the 
occafions  that  prelented  themfelves.  He  poflefled  a  faci¬ 
lity  in  converfing  on  any  fubject;  and  had  none  of  that 
flatelinefs  and  taciturnity,  which  almoft  all  the  other 
princes  of  the  F.aft  affedl  to  preferve.  When  he  received 
a  ftranger,  he  appeared  to  fpeak  with  gravity;  but  foon 
recovered  his  ufual  eafe,  and  converled  on  general  topics, 
repeating  himfelf  the  news  and  common  converlation  of 
the  day  with  the  greateft  affability.  It  is  aflerted  that 
this  fovereign  could  afk  queflions,  give  anfwers,  hear  a 
letter  read,  and  dictate  an  anlwer  to  another,  behold  a 
theatrical  exhibition,  and  even  feern  to  attend  to  the  per¬ 
formance — at  the  fame  inftant  that  he  decided  concerning 
things  of  the  utmoft  importance. 

Though  Hyder-Ali  rofe  himfelf  from  the  humble  (fili¬ 
ation  of  a  common  feapoy  in  the  army,  to  be  one  of  the 
greateft  princes  in  India,  yet  there  was  no  fovereign  more 
eafy  of  accefs  to  every  one  that  had  bufinefs  witli  him, 
whether  ilrangers  or  (ubjecls ;  and  the  former,  whatever 
were  their  quality,  were  always  fure  to  be  introduced 
into  his  prefence  by  demanding  an  audience  of  a  fou- 
quedar,  or  macebearer,  of  which  there  was  always  a  fuffi- 
cient  number  at  the  gate  of  the  royal  palace.  When 
bufinefs  or  parties  of  pleaiure  did  not  prevent  Hyder-Ali 
from  going  to  reft  at  his  ufual  time,  which  was  after 
midnight,  he  arofe  with  the  fun,  that  is  to  fay,  about  fix 
o’clock.  As  foon  as  rifen,  the  majors  of  the  army,  who 
had  been  on  duty  the  preceding  day  and  night,  and  like- 
wife  thofe  who  relieved  them,  made  their  reports,  and 
received  orders  to  be  tranfmitted  to  the  minilters  and  ge¬ 
nerals,  who  themfelves  had  the  privilege  of  entering  his 
drefling-room,  if  they  had  any  thing  extraordinary  or 
preffing  to  communicate.  The  couriers  that  arrived 
during  the  night,  or  in  the  morning,  alfo  came  and  laid 
their  difpatches  at  his  feet.  Between  eight  and  nine  in 
the  morning  he  quitted  his  apartment,  and  repaired  to  a 
faloon,  where  a  number  of  fecretaries  waited  for  his  ap¬ 
pearance.  Into  their  hands,  according  to  their  refpedlive 
departments,  he  put  the  letters  received;  giving  them  at 
the  fame  time  inftruflions  for  the  anfwers.  His  fons, 
his  relations,  and  thofe  lords  who  were  honoured  with 
his  intimacy,  entered  ;  and,  if  it  was  nine  o’clock,  they 
took  the  ufual  refrefhment.  If  he  had  leifure,  he  appeared 
at  a  balcony,  when  his  officers  ufed  to  cry  out,  “Your 
elephants  liilute  your  majefiy :”  and  at  the  fame  time 
thofe  animals,  ranged  in  a  lemicircle  round  the  palace, 
made  three  genufleClions.  His  tigers  of  chafe  likewile 
paid  him  a  v Hit.  They  were  led  by  hand,  and  covered 
with  a  mantle  of  green  and  gold  hanging  to  the  ground, 
and  a  bonnet  on  their  head,  of  cloth  embroidered  with 
gold,  with  which  their  eyes  can  be  immediately  covered, 
if  they  fhould  chance  to  prove  mifcliievous.  Hyder  him- 
'felf  would  give  each  of  them  a  ball  of  fweetmeats,  which 
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they  would  take  very  adroitly  with  tlieir  paws,  being  ex¬ 
ceedingly  tame. 

After  the  repaft,  which  ended  about  half  after  ten, 
Hyder  entered  into  the  hall  of  audience;  or  the  grand 
tent,  if  at  the  'army.  He  was  feated  on  a  fopha  beneath  a 
canopy,  and  very  often  in  fome  balcony  that  fronts  an 
open  place  or  court  of  the  palace ;  and  fome  of  his  rela¬ 
tions  fat  on  each  fide  cf  him.  All  perfons  who  had  per- 
miflion  of  accefs,  of  which  the  number  was  very  great, 
might  come  to  this  audience;  and  thofe  who  had  affairs 
to  tranfacl,  might  either  requeft  admittance  by  means  of 
the  fouquedars,  or  put  their  requeft  into  the  hands  of 
thofe  officers,  by  whom  it  was  carried  to  their  chief,  who 
was  always  prefent,  and  who  placed  it  at  the  feet  of  the 
prince,  where  it  was  immediately  read  and  anfwered.  At 
this  audience  thirty  or  forty  fecretaries  were  feated  along 
the  wall  to  the  left,  who  wrote  continually.  Couriers 
arrived  almoft  every  inftant,  and  were  conducted  with 
great  noife  and  bullle  to  the  feet  of  the  prince,  where 
they  laid  their  difpatches.  A  fecretary  kneeling  took 
the  packet;  and,  fitting  on  his  hams  before  the  prince, 
opened  it  and  read  the  letter.  Hyder  immediately  dic¬ 
tated  the  particulars  of  the  anfwer,  and  the  letter  was 
carried  to  the  office  of  a  minifter.  Contrary  to  the  cuf- 
tom  of  the  princes  of  the  eaft,  who  affix  their  names  by 
means  of  a  feal,  Hyder  figned  the  difpatches  in  order  as 
they  were  completed,  as  well  as  a  number  of  private 
orders.  When  this  prince  wrote  any  interefting  letter, 
or  gave  an  order  of  importance,  he  affixed  a  particular  or 
private  feal,  which  he  always  wore  on  his  finger;  and  in 
that  cafe  he  himfelf  carried  the  packet  to  one  of  his  cou¬ 
riers,  who  conveyed  it  as  far  as  the  firft  ftation.  To  the 
packet  was  joined  a  paper  denoting  the  hour  it  was  lent 
off;  and  at  every  ftation  the  time  of  its  arrival  was  marked. 
Minifters,  generals,  ambaftadors,  and  other  great  men, 
rarely  appeared  at  this  audience,  unlefs  commanded,  or 
unlei’s  urged  by  extraordinary  affairs.  It  was  peculiar  to 
their  dignity  to  fee  the  prince  only  in  the  evening,  when 
none  but  men  of  confequence  were  admitted  ;  and  nothing 
elfe  was  thought  of  but  to  make  their  court  to  the  fove¬ 
reign,  or  to  (hare  his  pleafures.  A  great  ambaffador,  or 
other  perfon  of  confequence,  was  announced  in  a  loud 
voice  by  the  chief  of  the  ufhers  in  thefe  terms:  “  Your 

majefty,  the  lord  of  -  falutes  you.”  Minifters, 

fecretaries,  ouaquils,  or  other  men  of  bufinefs,  were  not 
announced,  but  went  in  and  o^ut  without  particular  ob- 
fervation,  except  that  they  were  careful  to  falute  the 
prince.  When  a  great  man  was  announced,  the  prince 
returned  the  falute,  and  begged  him  to  be  feated :  the 
friends  and  other  great  men,  who  furrounded  the  fove¬ 
reign,  faluted  him  alfo;  and,  in  proportion  to  the  efteem 
or  favour  he  was  in  with  the  prince,  they  gave  place, 
that  he  might  approach  him.  A  perfon  of  ordinary  rank, 
who  had  requefted  an  audience,  made  three  reverences  in 
entering,  by  moving  his  hand  from  his  forehead  almoft 
to  the  ground;  and  afterwards  placed  himfelf  on  one 
fide  of  the  chief  ufher,  continuing  filent,  with  his  hands 
joined  before  him.  The  prince  returned  the  falute  by 
limply  touching  his  turban  with  his  hand,  and  aftefled  to 
continue  the  difeourfe  with  thofe  about  him :  after  which 
he  made  a  fign  for  the  perfon  to  advance,  and  demanded 
in  an  engaging  and  alfieftionate  manner  the  fubjefl  of 
his  vilit:  and,  upon  the  expofition  of  the  affair  by  the 
fuppliant,  he  received  a  decilive  anfwer.  If  he  were  a 
ftranger  of  a  genteel  rank  or  employment,  as  a  trader  or 
merchant  of  confequence,  he  received  orders  to  fit;  and 
his  place  was  ufually  on  the  right,  fronting  the  fecretaries. 
The  prince  would  then  aik  him  fome  queflions  refpedling 
his  ftate  of  life,  his  country,  or  his  voyage,  and  appoint 
a  time  when  he  would  fee  his  merchandifes.  Betel  was 
then  prelented  to  th.e  ftranger,  which  was  underllood  as 
equivalent  to  a  permilfion  to  retire;  and  this  was  done 
with  the  fame  ceremony  as  at  the  entrance.  This  audience 
continued  till  after  three  o’clock,  which  was  the  hour  he 
returned  to  his  apartment  to  deep,  or  make  the feflo,  as  it 
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Is  called  in  Italy  and  Spain.  About  half-pad  five,  the 
prince  returned  into  the  hall  of  audience,  or  fome  other 
large  apartment,  where  he  placed  himfelf  in  a  balcony  to 
fee°his  troops  exercife,  and  his  cavalry  defile  before  him. 
He  was  then,  as  in  the  morning,  furrounded  by  fome  of  his 
friends  or  relations;  and  the  fecretaries  were  bufied  in 
reading  letters,  or  writing. 

The"  following  mode  of  palling  the  evening  at  the 
court  of  Hyder  is  given  by  an  eye-witnefs,  who  palled 
lome  weeks"  there  a  few  years  before  Hyder’s  death.  As 
it  was  written  on  the  fpot,  we  fit  all  give  it  in  his  own 
words :  “  About  half  after  fix,  when  the  day  doles  in,  a 
great  number  of  manelfalgis,  or  bearers  of  flambeaux,  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  court  of  the  palace,  and  falute  the  prince  as 
they  pafs  on  the  fide  of  the  apartment  where  he  is.  They 
illuminate  all  the  apartments  in  a  moment,  efpecially  that 
in  which  the  prince  is,  with  tapers  in  chandeliers  of  ex- 
quiiife  workmanlhip,  ornamented  with  feltoons  of  flowers 
of  the  utrnoft  lightnefs  and  delicacy.  Thefe  chandeliers, 
on  account  of  the  wind,  are  covered  with  large  (hades  of 
Englilh  glafs.  There  are  likewile,  in  fome  parts  of  the 
palace,  large  glafs  lanthorns,  painted  with  flowers  of  all 
colours.  The  great  men,  minifters,  and  ambafia'dors, 
vilit  the  prince  only  at  night.  They  are  ufually  per¬ 
fumed  with  the  moll  coftly  perfumes.  Befides  the  men 
in  power  and  employment,  the  apartments  are  filled  with 
young  nobility;  and  every  body  afl'umes  the  molt  polite 
and  engaging  manners.  After  having  faluted  the  prince, 
the  falute  is  paid  to  his  fons  and  relations,  his  minilters, 
and  others,  in  an  eafy,  unaffected,  manner.  Among  the 
young  nobility,  there  are  a  certain  number  who  have  the 
title  of  arablhequi;  which  anlivers  nearly  to  that  of 
chamberlain  in  Germany.  There  are  ordinarily  four  in 
waiting  each  day :  they  are  diftinguilhed  by  their  fab  re, 
which  they  carry  in  their  hand  in  the  (heath,  ufing  it 
nearly  as  a  walking-flick.  All  the  other  company  leave 
their  arms  in  the  hands  of  their  pages  and  other  atten¬ 
dants,  who  are  very  numerous,  and  fill  the  avenues  of 
the  palace.  The  pages  alone  are  permitted  to  enter:  they 
follow  their  mailer,  bearing  his  train,  into  the  apartments, 
till  they  quit  their  flippers  at  their  ileppingon  the  carpet; 
the  pages  then  let  fall  the  train,  and  put  the  flippers  into 
-a  bag.  Hyder,  who  fets  no  great. value  on  thefe  ceremo¬ 
nies,  permits  the  Europeans  to  come  in  with  their  flioes 
on,  though  his  apartments  are  commonly  covered  with 
white  muflin,  fpread  upon  the  molt  fuperb  Perfla  carpets. 
He  has  fuch  a  predileftion  for  white,  that  he  caufes  wain- 
fcoting,  that  is  painted,  gilt,  and  varnifiied,  to  be  covered 
with  white  muflin  ;  and  even  chairs  and  lbphas  of  em¬ 
broidered  velvet  or  gold  dud'.  There  is,  for  the  mod 
part,  a  comedy  every  night,  that  commences  about  eight 
in  the  evening,  and  lalts  till  eleven  :  it  is  intermixed 
with  dances  and  longs.  During  this  comedy,  the  arab¬ 
lhequi  continue  near  the  ftrangers,  and  politely  inform 
them  of  every  thing  they  may  delire  to  know  ;  as  the 
fubjecl  of  the  comedy,  the  news  of  the  day,  &c.  They 
are  careful  to  alk  if  he  choofes  to  drink  or  eat ;  in  which 
cafe  they  oaufe  lherbet,  warm  milk,  fruits,  or  confec¬ 
tionary,  to  be  prefented  to  him;  but  they  feldom  eat. 
If  the  liranger  chooles  to  play  chefs,  they  play  with  him, 
or  propofe  a  party.  Hyder,  to  whom  the  entertainments 
of  the  Itage  are  very  indifferent,  difcourles  with  his  mi¬ 
nilters  or  ambafladors,  fomethnes  palling  into  a  cabinet 
to  l'peak  with  more  fecrecy :  and  continues,  as  in  the 
morning,  to  difpatch  bufinefs,  without  feeming  to  be 
bufy.  Almoft  always  before  the  end  of  the  performance, 
flowers  are  brought  to  him  in  a  balket  of  filigram,  out  of 
which  he  himfelf  gives  a  few  to  the  lords  who  are  about 
him  ;  and  afterwards  the  balket  is  carried  into  the  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  theatre,  every  one  taking  a  fmall  flower 
from  them,  and  returning  a  profound  reverence  to  the 
prince.  This  takes  place  even  to  the  lowed  fecretary. 
When  Hyder  wilhes  to  give  a  particular  mark  of  his 
edeem,  he  himfelf  makes  a  collar  of  jafmine-flower.5. 
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knotting  them  with  filk  as  he  eonverfes,  which  he’himfeif 
adjuds  round  the  neck- of  the  happy  mortal  to  whom  he 
gives  this  glorious  mark  of  his  edeem  and  favour.  He 
has  feveral  times  conferred  this  honour  on  the  chiefs  of 
his  Europeans,  knowing' well  that  the  French,  above  all 
nations,  edeem  themfelves  well  paid  by  this  fort  of  money. 
He,  who  has  received  this  honour,  is  viiited  the  following 
day  by  the  fird  people  of  the  court  to  compliment  him. 

“  If  a  battle  has  been  gained,  or  any  other  glorious 
event  has  happened  in  favour  of  the  prince,  the  poet  of 
the  court  arrives,  announcing  himfelf  at  his  fird  entering 
the  apartments,  by  the  pompous  and  extravagant  titles 
he  bellows  on  the  prince  f  as  “  Health  to  the  greatell  king 
on  earth,  whofe  name  alone  caules  his  enemies  to  trem¬ 
ble,”  See.  All  the  world,  at  the  voice  of  the  poet,  be¬ 
comes  filent  and  attentive.  The  comedy  or  dance  is 
interrupted;  the  poet  enters,  feats  himfelf  in  the  place 
immediately  oppollte  the  prince,  and  recites  a  poem, 
which  every  body  affefls  to  hear  with  the  utmod  atten¬ 
tion,  except  the  prince,  who  feems  at  that  time  to  be 
more  particularly  bufied  in  convening  with  his  miniders. 
The  poet  ufually,  after  (peaking  of  the  prince,  proceeds 
to  his  relations,  and  the  generals  or  principal  officers; 
not  forgetting  the  miniders  and  favourites. 

“  We  cannot  fpeak  of  their  public  entertainments, 
without  mentioning  the  bayaderes,  of  whom  the  abbe 
Raynal  has  drawn  fo  advantageous  a  portrait  in  his  Hif- 
toire  Philofophique.  The  court  of  Hyder  is  the  mod 
brilliant  in  India;  and  his  company  of  performers  is 
without  contradiction  the  fird,  as  well  on  account  of  its 
riches,  as  becaufe  the  bayaderes  are  the, women  to  whom 
he  gives  the  preference.  Being  lovereign  of  part  of  Vifa- 
pour,  he  has  every  facility  of  procuring  among  this  clafs 
of  women  thofe  who  are  moll  remarkable  for  their  beauty 
and  talents.  The  comedians  of  the  court  are  all  women. 
A  direftrefs,  who  is  likewile  manager,  purchafes  young 
girls  at  the  age  of  four  or  five  years,  who  are  chofen  on 
account  of  their  beauty.  She  caufes  them  to  be  inocu¬ 
lated,  and  then  provides  them  with  mailers  both  for 
dancing  and  mulic.  They  are  taught  every:  accomplish¬ 
ment  that  can  infpire  the  prince  and  his  court  with  the 
love  of  pleafure;  and  their  luccefs  is' fuch,  that  they  de¬ 
light  and  feduce  the  mod  infenfible  of  men.  They  begin 
to  appear  in  public  at  the  age  of  about  ten  or  eleven 
years.  They  have  generally'  the  mod  delicate  features, 
large  dark  eyes,  beautiful  eyebrows,  fmall  mouth,  and 
the  fined  teeth;  their  cheeks  are  dimpled,  and  their  black 
hair  hangs  in  flowing  trefles  to  the  ground;  their  com¬ 
plexion  is  a  clear  brown,  not  fuch  as  that  of  the  mulatto 
women,  who  are  incapable  of  blulhing;  but  like  that  . of 
a  country-girl  in  the-  flow  of  health,  who  has  prelerved 
the  rofes,  after  differing  the  lilies  to  fade.  Thefe  are  the 
yellow  women,  that  the  Orientals  prefer  to  all  others:  they 
give  themfelves  that  tinge  by  painting  their  cheeks  of  a 
jonquil  colour,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  French  women 
ufe  rouge.  Their  habit  is  always  a  fine  gauze,  very 
richly  embroidered  with  gold  ;  and  they  are  covered  with 
jewels :  their  head,  their  neck,  their  ears,  their  breads, 
their  arms,  fingers,  legs,  and  toes,  have  their  jewels ;  and 
even  their  nole  is  ornamented  with  a  fmall  diamond. 
Tile  comedies  are  all  pieces  of  intrigue.  They'  perfor.ate 
either  women  who  league  together  to  deceive,  a  jealous 
-hulband,  or  young  girls  that  confpire  to  deceive  their 
mother.  It  is  impoflible  to  play  with  more  art,  or  with 
more  natural  eafe.  Their  fongs  are  gay  and  agreeable. 
The  words  that  are  lung  by  a  Angle  voice  are  almoll 
always  the  complaint  of  a  lover;  thole  which  are  lung 
in  chorus  are  much  gayer;  but  they  have  no  fecond 
parts,  and  are  always  in  unifon.  No  bayadere  of  the 
prince's  company  is  more  than  feventeen  yrears  old.  At 
this  age  they  are  difmifled,  and  either  travel  over  the 
province,  or  attach  themfelves  to  the  pagods.  Befides 
the  prince’s  company,  there  are  feveral  others  in  the  town 
where  the  court  is  kept,  and  in  the  armies  There  are 
7  S  even 
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even  fame  that  are  compofed  of  men  only  ;  but  the  people 
of  the  court  never  have  recourle  to  any  but  the  prince’s 
company. 

“At  eleven  o’clock,  or  about  midnight,  every  one 
retires  but  thofe  that  l'up  with  the  nabob ;  who,  except 
on  grand  feftiyals,  are  always  his  friends  and  relations. 
This  mode  of  life  purfued  by  Hyder,  is,  as  may  eafily  be 
imagined,  interrupted  in  the  army.  It  is  likewife  occa- 
fionally  interrupted  by  hunting-parties,  by  excurfions  on 
foot  or  horfeback,  or  by  his  attending  to  aflift  at  the 
exerciles  and  evolutions  made  by  confiderable  bodies  of 
his  troops.  When  he  is  obliged  to  remain  a  month  in 
camp,  or  in  any  town,  he  ufually  goes  to  the  chace  twice 
a-week.  He  hunts  the  flag,  the  roebuck,  the  antelope, 
and  fometimes  the  tiger.  When  notice  arrives  that  this 
laft  animal  has  been  obferved  to  quit  the  forefts,  and 
appear  in  the  plain,  he  mounts  his  horfe,  followed  by  all 
his  Abyffiniajis,  his  fpear-men  on  foot,  and  almoft  all  the 
nobility  armed  with  fpears  and  bucklers.  The  traces  of 
the  bead  being  found,  the  hunters  furround  his  hiding- 
place,  and  contraft  the  circle  by  degrees.  As  foon  as 
the  creature,  who  is  ufually  hid  in  fome  rice-ground, 
perceives  his  enemies,  he  roars  and  looks  every  where  to 
find  a  place  of  efcape ;  and  when  he  prepares  to  fpring 
on  fome  one  to  force  a  paffage,  he  is  attacked  by  Hyder 
himfelf,  to  whom  the  honour  of  giving  the  firft  ftroke  is 
yielded,  and  in  which  he  feldom  fails.  Thus  the  plea- 
fures  of  the  fovereign  are  varied  to  infinity.” 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1782,  tidings  of  Hyder’s 
demife  reached  Seringapatam.  His  fon  Tippoo  Saib 
took  undiflurbed  poffeflion  of  all  his  father’s  territories, 
and  the  command  of  vad  armies,  at  a  time  when  many 
difaffefted  individuals  filled  both  the  camp  and  the  city. 
Tippoo  was  with  his  army,  at  a  confiderable  didance 
from  Hyder,  when  he  died  ;  but,  when  the  information 
reached  him,  he  haded  to  his  father’s  camp,  and  made 
fuch  difpofitions  and  arrangements  as  he  judged  prudent 
and  necelfary,  without  relaxing  in  any  degree  the  vigour 
with  which  he  carried  on  the  war  againlt  the  Englifh. 
The  cudomary  mournings  were  obferved  at  Seringapatam, 
but  Hyder’s  remains  were  not  brought  to  the  capital  till 
three  months  after  his  death,  and  interred  in  the  part  of 
the  ifknd  which  is  called  the  Lollbaug  garden.  The 
ufual  obfequies  of  eadern  monarchs  were  profufely  be¬ 
llowed  on  this  occafion,  which  confided  chiefly  in  cha¬ 
rities  to  the  indigent,  and  magnificent  erections  to  the 
deceafed. 

HYDERABAD',  a  province  of  Hindoodan,  now  called 
Golconda.  See  Golconda,  vol.  viii.  p.  661. 

HYDERABAD',  a  city  of  Hindoodan,  capital  of  the 
province  to  which  it  gives  name,  and  now  called  Golconda, 
and  at  this  time  the  capital  of  the  Deccan,  fituated  in  a 
plain.  It  is  very  large,  furrounded  with  walls,  and  de¬ 
fended  with  towers,  and  is  fuppofed  to  contain  upwards 
of  100,000  inhabitants:-  690  miles  fouth  of  Delhi,  and 
270  north-north-wed  of  Madras.  Lat.  17.  17.  N.  Ion.  78. 
52.  E.  Greenwich. 

HY'DESPARK,  a  townfhip  of  the -American  States, 
in  Orleans  county,  Vermont,  containing  forty-three  in¬ 
habitants.  It  is  twenty-five  miles  fouth  of  the  Canada 
line,  and  twenty-fix  north  by  ead  of  Bennington. 

HYDNO'RA,/!  in  botany.  See  Adhyteia. 

HYD'NUM,  f.  [or^W,  tuber,  in  Theophradus,  from 
tuS'sw,  tumeo.']  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  cryptoga- 
mia,  order  fungi.  The  generic  characters  are — Fungus 
•horizontal,  echinated  beneath  with  awl-fliaped  fibres. 
Thefe  awl-fliaped  gills,  which  Linnaeus  compares  to  the 
prickles  of  a  hedge-hog,  are  foft,.  folid,  conical,  or  cylin¬ 
drical,  fubdances,  emitting  feeds  from  every  part  of  their 
l'ubdance. 

Linnaeus  (Syfl.  Veget.  ed.  14.  978.)  has  fix  fpecies  of 
this  fungus,  five  with  items,  and  one  fiemlefs.  Of  thtfe 
Hudl'on  has  three,  all  having  a  ftem.  Dr.  Withering  has 
five  with  a  lb. m,  and  fix  without.  Swartz  has  added  three 
irom  Jamaica ;  and  Albertini  has  recently  added  two 
more  very  minute  ipecies.  They  chiefly  grow  on  decay- 
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ed  wood.  The  mod  elegant  fpecies,  Hydnum  repandum, 
we  have  delineated  in  the  annexed  Engraving,  fig.  1,  where 
a  exhibits  a  feftion  of  the  pileus  inverted,  to  fliow  the 
echinated  gills,  or  leed-veffels. 

HY'DRA,  a  celebrated  monfler  in  fabulous  hiftory,, 
which  infeded  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  Lerna  in 
Peloponnefus.  It  was  the  fruit  of  Echidna’s  union  with 
Typhon.  It  had  a  hundred  heads,  according  to  Diodo¬ 
rus ;  fifty,  according  to  Simonides;  and  nine,  according 
to  the  more  received  opinion  of  Apollodorus,  Hyginus, 
See.  As  foon  as  one  of  thefe  heads  was  cut  off,  two  im¬ 
mediately  grew  up  if  the  wound  was  not  (topped  by  fire. 
It  was  one  of  the  labours  of  Hercules  to  deflroy  this  dread¬ 
ful  monfler;  and  this  he  eafily  effeCted  with  the  afliftance 
of  Iolaus,  who  applied  a  burning,  iron  to  the  wound  as 
foon  as  one  head  was  cut  off.  While  Hercules  was  de- 
ftroying  the  hydra,  Juno,  jealous  of  his  glory,  lent  a  fea- 
crab  to  bite  his  foot.  This  new  enemy  w'as  foon  dif- 
patched  ;  and  Juno,  unable  to  fucceed  in  her  attempts  to 
ieflen  the  fame  of  Hercules,  placed  the  crab  among  the 
conftellations,  where  it  is  now  called  Cancer.  The  con¬ 
queror  dipped  his  arrows  in  the  gall  of  the  hydra,  and, 
from  that  circumftance,  all  the  wounds  which  he  gave 
proved  incurable  and  mortal. 

Dr.  Mitchell,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Prieftley,  endeavours  to 
account  for  this  fable  of  the  ancients  in  the  following 
manner  :  In  Peloponnefus,  between  Mycenre  and  Argos, 
there  was  a  fen  or  marfh  of  fome  extent,  called  Lerna. 
This  muddy  and  ffagnating  pool  was  inhabited  by  hydra,., 
a  horrible  and  devouring  monfler  with  feveral  heads  ;  fome 
fay  (even,  others  nine,  and  others  fifty.  The  malignity 
of  her  poifon  was  fuch  that  a  wound  from  an  arrow" dip¬ 
ped  into  it  was  inftantly  mortal.  She  made  dreadful  ha¬ 
voc  among  the  people  of  the  furrounding  country,  and' 
devoured  a  great  number  of  their  fheep  and  other  cattle. 
In  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  tyrant  Euryflheus,  Her¬ 
cules  went  to  fight  this  deffru&ive  and  formidable  crea¬ 
ture.  On  his  approach,  a  crab  came  forth  to  the  a fli fi¬ 
ance  of  hydra;  but  Hercules  crufhed  the  crab,  and  after¬ 
wards  flew  hydra.  Now,  it  appears  to  me,  that  this  is  an* 
allegory  expreffive  of  the  peftilential  vapours  emitted  by 
the  bog  of  Lerna,  and  of  the  means  found  by  experience 
ufeful  to  drain  off  its  ftagnant  water,  and  to  clear  the  ad¬ 
joining  and  furrounding  moraffes. 

The  word  hydra  is  derived  from  v$aip  water.  This 
.fluid  then,  detained  upon  the  marfli  of  Lerna,  favoured 
occafionally  the  produftion  of  unwholefome  exhalations. 
Such  vapours,  being  at  once  invifible  and  injurious,  were 
aferibed  to  fome  preternatural  enemy  or  deftructive  mon¬ 
fler  ;  and  being  diffufed,  or  wafted  around  the  country,  and 
oftentimes  cutting  off  both  man  and  beaft,  were  fancied 
to  be  the  effetfl  of  the  fuppofed  monfter’s  poifon.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  their  extent  and  virulence,  was  (he  reported  to 
have  fewer  or  more  heads  for  preparing  and  inflifting  this 
poifon.  The  mere  draining  off  the  water,  and  leaving  the 
mud  and  llime  bare,  was  termed  cutting  off  a  head  ;  and 
the  incronfe  of  deleterious  gafes,  in  confequence  of  expofing 
fuch  a  naked  furface,  was  aptly  expreffed  by  the  fprout- 
ing  forth  of  two  in  its  place.  By  cauterifing,  or  fearing,, 
was  underflood  either  the'  folar  heat  in  drying  the  ground 
after  the  water  was  drained  away,  or  the  burning  up  of 
the  trees,  fhrubs,  and  obftacles  to  free  ventilation,  by  or¬ 
dinary  combuftiou,  or  perhaps  both.  The  crab,  who  was 
hydra’s  ally,  perhaps  does  not  refer  to  the  fun’s  place  in 
the  conftellation  Cancer,  fo  much  as  to  (how  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  the  difficulties,  and  the  luperior  ftrength. 
and  (kill  requifite  to  overcome  them.  In  the  whole  alle¬ 
gory  “Hercules”  may  be  underflood  to  mean  “infupera- 
ble  courage  and  induftry.”.  This  interpretation  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  another  confideration,  that  the  ancients  had 
not  only  their  hydra,  who  lived  in  the  water,  but  their 
cherfydra,  who  remained  after  the  marfli  or  fen  was  dried 
up.  Cherfydra;  being  derived  from  the  two  words, 
land  not.  fit  for  the  plough.-,  and  vfyx,  the  monjler  of  the  fens ; 
will  thus  mean  the  venomous  and  fickiy  condition  of  the 
neighbouring  atmolphere  after  the  water  was  exhaled,  and 
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the  ground  at  the  fame  time  not  rendered  arable  thereby, 
typified  by  a  poifonous  ferpent ;  and  was  thus  exprelfive 
of  the  rage  of  peftilential  effluvia,  which  fometimes,  and 
under  certain  circumftances,  continue  in  a  virulent  Itate 
in  dry  weather,  near  their  dried  fources.. 

Hydra  is  feemingly  mentioned  by  Virgil  (zEn.  vi.  v. 
576.)  as  a  fictitious  or  poetical  animal.  Bochart,  how¬ 
ever,  with  his  ufual  erudition,  appears  defirous  to  make 
the  whole  llory  literally  intelligible.  (Hierozoici  pars 
poller,  lib  iii.  cap.  xili.)  But  Lancifi,  with  a  more  clear 
and  difcriminating  mind,  perceives  that  important  phyfi- 
cal  truths  are  concealed  under  this  two-fold  allegory,  and 
ihows  how  they  are  to  be  unriddled.  (De  Nox.  Palud. 
Effl.  lib.  ii.  p.  ii.  cap.  3.)  Many  of  the  claflical  writers, 
and  others-,  life  the  word  “  hydras,”  as  well  as  “  hydra,” 
and  fo me  of  them  apparently  confound  the  two. 

It  may  here  be  not  incurious  to  ftate  the  hiltory  of  this 
fabulous  nronfter,  as  recorded  in  Seba’s  Thefaurus,  from 
which  celebrated  work  the  following  tranflation  is  given. 
«The  drawing  of  this  creature,  called  the  feven-headed 
hydra-  was  prefented  to  Seba  by  a  foreign  nobleman,  who 
went  to  vifit  his  cabinet  of  curiofities  in  the  year  1720. 
He  affirmed  that  he  had  frequently  feen  the  original  at 
Hamburgh ;  that  the  drawing  refembled  the  living  hydra  ; 
that  it  had  feven  ere6t  heads,  and  the  lame  number  of 
wide  gaping  jaws,  armed  with  long  and  fhort  hooked  teeth. 

I  cor.fefs,  fays  Seba,  that  this  account  appeared  to  me  pa¬ 
radoxical,  and  bordering  more  upon  the  marvellous  than 
the  truth.  But  in  the  following  year,  D.  H.  Eibfen,  the 
minifter  of  Dingen,  in  a  part  of  the  duchy  of  Bremen 
called  Wurffen,  came  to  fee  me  for  the  fake  of  infpefting 
my  tnufeum,  who  likewife,  relating  to  me  a  fimilar  ac¬ 
count  of  this  hydra,  promifed  that  he  would  fend  me  a 
figure  of  it  drawn  from  life,  as  it  was  then  at  Hamburgh; 
and  as  he  was  acquainted  with  Degern  and  Hambel,  mer¬ 
chants  at  Hamburgh, who  were  the  pofl'effors  of  it,  he  llrould 
have  a  moll  excellent  opportunity  of  performing  his  pro- 
mife.  This  lingular  animal  was  firft  in  poffeffion  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  count  van  Koningfmarck  ;  upon  his  death  it  went 
by  will  to  his  relation  the  count  van  Leeuwenhaupt.  I  had 
heard  that  it  was  upon  fiale ;  and  upon  enquiry,  I  was  in¬ 
formed  that  ten  thoufand  florins  was  the  price  alked  for  it, 
which  vaft  fum  made  me  the  more  defirous  of  having  an  ex- 
aft  reprefenration  of  it.  D.  Eibfen  made  good  his  word,  by 
fending  me  the  much-wilhed-for  drawing,  but,  not  being 
perfectly  fatisfied  even  with  this,  I  wrote  upon  the  fubjeft 
to  my  triend  John  Frederic  Natorp,  at  Hamburgh,  a  very 
great  naturalill,  who  himfelf  had  feen  the  thing  in  quel'- 
tion,  and  allured  me  that  it  was  the  produce  of  nature, 
not  of  art  ;  and  he,  at  my  requelt,  lent  me  a  coloured 
drawing  of  it,  in  its  natural  form,  from  which  the  an¬ 
nexed  engraving  was  taken.  The  colour  is  dulkiftubrown, 
as  it  were  (haded  with  a  cinereous  grey.  The  back  is 
warted  ;  on  each  fide  are  fix  horny  oblong  warts  ;  under 
thefe  on  the  tides  next  the  belly  are  feven  other  round 
horny  knots,  or  knobs,  extending  from  the  feet  to  the  tail. 
The  whole  body  and  (even  heads  are  of  a  deepilh  browm  ; 
the  Ikiii  is  not  covered  with  fcales,  but  variegated  like 
marble.  The  front  of  the  necks  are  encircled,  as  it  were, 
with  tranfverfe  belts.  All  the  feven  mouths  are  equally 
open,  armed  with  teeth,  like  thofe  of  the  lion.  The  whole 
of  the  tail,  which  is  very  long,  is  encafed  with  rhom- 
boidai  fcales.  Each  foot  is  cleft  into  four  parts,  ex¬ 
tending  the  toes,  which  are  armed  with  long  and  lharp 
claws. 

“  If  upon  this  occafion,  (Seba  adds,)  I  fliould  be  defi¬ 
rous  of  examining  into  what  antiquity  has  furnilhed  us 
with  upon  the  fubjeft  of  hydras  and  dragons,  generally 
claffed  by  it  among  the  larger  l’erpents,  I  fear  I  Ihould 
tire  the  reader,  becaul'e  it  abounds  in  jitlions  of  this  kind. 
Conrad  Gefner,  in  his  Hill.  An.  lib.  iv.  p.  459,  gives  a 
plate  of  a  hydra  by  him  called  monjlrous,  or  a  leven-headed 
lerpent ;  the  heads  like  thofe  of  lions,  and  as  it  were  or¬ 
namented  with  crowns;  two  feet  in  the  front  of  the  body  ; 
the  tail  twilled  inwards :  of  which  creature  he  relates, 
that  in  the  year  1530  this  molt  hideous  feven-headed  aqua¬ 


tic  ferpent  was  brought  from  Turkey  to  Venice;  that  it 
was  there  expofed  to  public  view,  and  afterwards  fent  to 
the  king  of  France,  and  valued  at  fix  thoufand  ducats. 
A  circumllance  which  appeared  incredible  to  naturalifts. 
Aldrovandus  likewife,  in  his  book  of  ferpents,  has  a  plate 
of  a  feven-headed  dragon.,  Athanafius  Kircher,  lib.  8. 
de  Animal.  Subterran.  p.  91,  gives  a  reprefentation  of  a 
dragon  of  the  fame  kind,  but  furnilhed  with  one  head 
only,  two  horfe’s  ears,  the  mouth  filled  with  teeth, 
the  tongue  Ihort,  two  wings  like  the  fins  of  filh,  two  feet 
covered  with  fcales,  and  having  a  tail  like,  the  lizard; 
This  farrago  of  fiftion  induced  profelfor  John  James 
Scheuchzer  to  confefs^Jn  Jobi  Phyfica  Sacra,  p.  259,  that 
with  all  his  endeavours  and  refearches  upon  dracontology, 
he  had  hitherto  found  nothing  at  all  fatisfaftory ;  and 
from  thence  he  takes  occafion  to  obferve,  with  how  many 
and  great  falfities  both  the  world  and  himfelf  h^ve  fuffered 
themfelves  to  be  deceived. 

HY'DRA,  in  allronomy,  a  fouthern  conftellation,  con- 
filling  of  a  number  of  liars,  imagined  to  reprefent  a  water- 
ferpent.  The  ftars  in  the  conlleliation  Hydra,  in  Ptolomy’s 
catalogue,  are  27  ;  in  Tycho’s,  19  ;  in  Hevelitis’s,  31  ; 
and  in  the  Britannic  catalogue,  60. 

HY'DRA,  /.  [from  its  putting  out  fo  many  heads.] 
The  Polype  ;  in  helminthology,  a  genus  of  worms  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  of  zoophyta,  the  charafters  of  which 
are  :  Animal  fixing  itfelf  by  the  bale,  linear,  gelatinous, 
naked,  contraftile,  and  furnilhed  with  fetaceous  tentacula 
or  feelers,  inhabiting  frelh  waters,  and  producing  its  de¬ 
ciduous  offspring  from  the  hides. 

The  body  confills  of  a  fingle  tube,  furnilhed  at  one 
end  with  long  arms  ;  by  thefe  it  feizes  fmail  worms,  and 
conveys  them  to  its  mouth.  It  has,  according  to  our  ge¬ 
neral  notions,  neither  head,  heart,  llomach,  nor  intellines, 
of  any  kind ;  and  is  without  the  diftinftion  of  fexes,  yet 
extremely  prolific.  From  the  fimplicity  of  its  ftrufture 
thofe  of  its  oeconomy  and  funftions  are  probably  derived. 
When  they  are  cut  or  divided  into  a  number  of  pieces, 
the  feparated  parts  in  a  very  little  time  become  fo  many 
perfeft  and  diltinft  animals  ;  each  piece  having  a  power 
of  producing  a  head,  a  tail,  and  the  other  organs  necef- 
fary  for  its  exillence.  They  are  generally  known  by  the- 
name  of  polype ;  but,  as  this  was  thought  by  many  to  be 
improper,  becaufe  that,  llriftly  lptaking,  they  have  no 
feet,  Linnseus  called  the  genus  hydra ,  probably  from  their 
property  of  reproducing  the  parts  which  are  cutoff,  a  cir¬ 
cumllance  that  naturally  brings  to  mind  the  fabulous  llory 
of  the  Lernean  hydra.  Dr.  Hill  called  them  biota,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  llrong  principle  of  life  with  which  every  part 
is  endued. 

Leeuwenhoeck,  whofe  indefatigable  indullry  in  his  re¬ 
fearches  after  fmail  infefts  permitted  very  few  things  to 
efcape  his  notice,  difcovered  thefe  animals,  and  gave  lome 
account  of  them  in  the  Pbilofophical  Tranfaftions  for  the 
year  1703.  There  is  alfo  in  the  fame  volume  a  letter 
from  an  anonymous  hand  on  this  fubjeft.  We  had, 
however,  no  regular  account  of  them,  their  various  ha¬ 
bits,  their  different  fpecies,  or  of  their  wonderful  proper¬ 
ties,  till  the  year  1 740,  when  they  firft  engaged  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  M.  Trembley,  to  whofe  affiduity  and  obfervations 
we  are  indebted  for  the  difplay  of  their  nature  and  oeco¬ 
nomy.  Previous  to  the  luccefsful  experiments  of  this 
gentleman,  Leibnitz  and  Boerhaave,  as  well  as  lome  of 
the  ancient  philofophers,  reflefting  on  the  various  grada¬ 
tions  in  the  fcale  of  animated  nature,  had  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  there  might  be  degrees  of  life  between  the 
animal  and  the  plant,  and  that  animals  might  be  found 
which  would  propagate  by  Hips,  like  plants.  Thefe  con¬ 
jectures  were  verified  by  Trembley,  but  not  in  confe- 
quence  of  any  pre-conceived  ideas  in  favour  of  fuch  a 
fuppofition  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  only  by  repeated 
obfervations  that  lie  could  deltroy  his  own  prejudices, 
and  join  thefe  wonderful  beings  to  the  animal  kingdom. 
Thus,  we  find  M.  Trembley  writing  in  January  1741,  to 
M.'  Bonnet,  that  he  did  not  know  whether  he  Ihould  call 
the  objeft  which  then  engaged  his  attention  a  plant  or  an 

animal; 
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animal:  “I  liaveftudied.it,”  fays  he,  “  ever  fince  June 
laft,  and  have  found  in  it  linking  charableriftics  of  both 
plant  and  animal.  It  is  a  little  aquatic  being.  At  firft 
light  every  one  imagines  it  to  be  a  plant;' but,  if  it  be 
a  plant,  it  is  lenfitive  and  ambulant ;  if  it  be  an  animal, 
it  may  be  propagated  by  flips  or  cuttings,  like  many 
plants.”  It  was  not  till  the  month  of  March,  in  the  fame 
year,  that  he  could  fatisfy  himfelf  as  to  their  nature. 
When  Reaumur  faw,  for  the  firft  time,  two  polypes 
formed  from  one  that  he  had  divided  into  two  parts,  he 
could  hardly  believe  his  eyes  ;  and  even  after  having  re¬ 
peated  the  operation  an  hundred  times,  and  again  exa¬ 
mined  it  an  hundred  more,  he  fays  that  the  fight  was  not 
become  familiar  to  him.  The  firft  account  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  received  of  the  furpriling  properties  of  the  hydra, 
was  in  a  letter  from  M.  Buffon,  dated  the  itSth  of  July, 
1741,  to  Martin  Folkes,  efq.  their  prefident,  acquainting 
them  with  the  difco very  of  a  fmall  infeft  called  a  po¬ 
lypus,  which  is  found  flicking  about  the  common  duck¬ 
weed,  and  which,  being  cut  in  two,  puts  forth  from  the 
upper  part  a  tail,  and  from  the  lower  end  a  head,  fo  as 
to  become  two  animals  inftead  of  one.  If  it  be  cut  into 
three  parts,  the  middlemoft  puts  out  from  one  end  a  head, 
and  from  the  other  a  tail,  fo  as  to  become  three  diftincl 
animals,  all  living  like  the  firft,  and  performing  the  va¬ 
rious  offices  of  their  fpecies  ;  which  obfervations  are,  adds 
Buffon,  well  averred.  Mr.  Folkes,  in  confirmation  of 
the  foregoing  article,  communicated  to  the  Society  a  let¬ 
ter  from  the  Hon.  W.  Bentinck,  efq.  at  the  Hague,  dated 
September,  defcribing  the  infecls  difcovered  by  Trem¬ 
ble)',  adding,  that  he  himfelf  had  feen  them.  In  Novem¬ 
ber,  a  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Gronovius,  of  Leyden, 
giving  an  account  of  a  water-infeft  not  yet  known  to,  or 
defcribed  by,  any  author  ;  after  defcribing  it,  he  adds, 
“  but,  what  is  more  furprifing,  if  this  animal  is  cut  into 
five  or  fix  pieces,  in  a  few  hours  there  will  be  as  many 
animals,  exaflly  fimilar  to  their  parent.”  The  accounts 
of  this  animal  were  fo  extraordinary,  that  they  were  not 
credited  until  profeffors  Albinus  and  Muffchenbroeck 
were  provided  with  fome  fpecimens,  and  found  all  that 
had  been  related  to  be  exactly  true.  In  March  1742, 
Mr.  Folkes  gave  an  account  of  them  to  the  Royal  Socie¬ 
ty,  from  obfervations  made  on  feveral  polypes  which  had 
been  lent  by  M.  Trembley  from  Holland  to  him.  The 
infects  now  began  to  be  known,  and  were  foon  found 
in  England,  and  the  experiments  that  had  been  made  on 
them  abroad  were  publifhed  by  Folkes,  Mr,  Adams,  and 
Mr.  Baker  ;  conviction  now'  became  too  ftrong  for  argu¬ 
ment,  and  metaphyfical  objections  gave  way  to  facts. 

There  are  few  animals  more  difficult  to  defcribe  than 
the  hydra,  as  it  has  icarcely  any  thing  conftant  in  its  form, 
varying  continually  in  its  figure  :  they  are  often  fo  bef’et 
with  young,  as  to  appear  ramofe  and  divaricated,  the 
young  ones  conftituting  as  it  were  a  part  of  the  parent’s 
body.  Whoever  has  looked  with  care  at  the  bottom  of  a 
\vet  fhallow  ditch,  when  the  water  is  ftagnant,  and  the 
fun  has  bpen  powerful,  may  remember  to  have  feen  many 
little  tranfparent  lumps,  of  a  jelly-like  appearance,,  about 
the  fize  of  a  pea.,  and  flatted  on  one  fide  ;  the  fame  ap¬ 
pearances  are  alfo  often  to  be  feen  on  the  under  fide  of 
the  leaves  of  thofe  weeds  or  plants  that  grow  on  the  fur- 
face'of  the  water  ;  thefe  are  the  hydra  gathered  up  into 
a  quiefcent  ftate,  and  feemingly  inanimate,  becaufe  either 
undifturbed  or  not  excited  by  the  calls  of  appetite  to  ac¬ 
tion.  They  are  generally  fixed  by  one  end  to  fome  folid 
fubftance,  at  .the  other  end  there  is  a  .large  opening, 
round  about  which  the  arms  are  placed  as  fo  many  rays 
round  a  centre,  which  centre  is  the  mouth.  They  are 
flender  and  pellucid,  formed  of  a  tender  kind  of  fubftance, 
jn  confidence  fiomething  like  the  horns  of  a  fnail,  and 
can  conlraCl  the  body  into  a  very  fmall  compafs,  or  ex¬ 
tend  it  to  a  confiderable  length.  They  can  do  the  fame 
with  the  arms  ;  with  thefe  they  feize  minute  worms  and 
various  kinds  of  aquatic  infects,  bring  them  to  the  mouth, 
^uid  fwallow  them.  After  the  food  is  digefted,  and  the 


nutritive  parts  which  are  employed  in  luftaining  its 
life  are  feparated  from  the  reft,  they  rejeCt  the  remainder 
by  the  mouth. 

The  bulk  of  the  hydra  decreafes,in  proportion  as  they 
extend  themfeives,  and  vice  verfa.  They  may  be  made 
to  contract  themfeives,  either,  by  touching  them,  or  a°i- 
tating  the  wa.tei;  in  which  they  are  contained.  They  all 
contraCt  themfeives  fo  much  when  taken  outof  the  water, 
as  to  appear  only  like,  a  little  lump  of  jelly.  They  can 
contract  or  extend  their  arms  without  extending  or  con¬ 
tracting  the  body,  or  the  body  without  making  any  al¬ 
teration  in  the  arms  ;  or  they  can  contract  or  dilate  only 
fome  of  the  arms,  independent  of  the  reft ;  they  can  alfo 
bend  their  body  and  arms  in  ail  poftible  directions.  They 
can  alfo  dilate  the  body  at  different  places  fome,  fome- 
times  at  one  part,  and  then  again  at  another;  fometimes 
they  are  thick  fet  with  folds,  which,  if  carelefsly  viewed, 
might  be  taken  for  rings. 

They  defcend  at  pleafure  to  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
and  afcend  again,  either  by  the  fides,  or  upon  fome  aqua¬ 
tic  plants ;  they  often  hang  from  the  furface  of  the  water, 
refting  as  it  were  upon  the  tail;  at  other  times  they 
are  fufpended  by  one  arm  from  it.  They  walk  alfo  with 
eafe  upon  the  furface  of  the  water.  If  the  extremity  of 
the  tail  be  examined  with  a  magnifying  glafs,  a  fmall 
part  of  it  will  be  found  to  be  dry,  and  above  the  furface 
of  the  water,  and.  as  it  were  in  a  little  concave  fpace,  of 
which  the  tail  forms  the  bottom,  fo  that  it  feems  to  be 
fufpended  on  the  furface  of  the. water  on  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciple  that  a  fmall  pin  or  needle  is  made  to  fwim.  Hence, 
when  a  polype  means  to  pafs  from  the  fides  of  the  glafs  to 
the  furface  of  the  water,  it  has  only  to  put  that  part  out¬ 
of  the  water  by  which  it  means  to  be  fupported,  and 
give  it  time  to  dry  ;  and  thus  it  always  does  upon  thefe  oc- 
cafions.  They  attach  themfeives  fo  firmly  by  the  tail  to 
aquatic  plants,  ftones,  &c.  as  not  to  be  eafily  driven  from 
the  place  where  they  have  fixed  themfeives ;  they  often 
further  Itrengthen  thefe  attachments  by  means  of  one  01: 
two  of  their  arms,  which  they  throw  out-and  fix  to  ad¬ 
jacent  fubitances,  as  fo  many  anchors. 

The  mouth  of  the  polype,  or  hydra,  is  fituated  at  tho 
fore-part  of  the  body,  in  the  middle  between  the  fliooting 
forth  of  the  arms.  The  mouth  aflumes  different  appear¬ 
ances,  according  to  the  different  pufpofes  of  the  infect; 
fometimes  it  is  lengthened  out,  and  forms  a  little  conical 
nipple  ;  fometimes  it  appears  truncated  ;  at  other  times  the 
interval  between  the  arms  appears  doled,  fometimes  hol¬ 
low  :  if  it  be  obferved  with  a  deep  magnifier  in  either  of  the 
two  laft  cafes,  a  fmall  aperture  may  be  difcovered.  The 
mouth  of  the  polype  opens  into  the  ftomach,  which  is  a 
kind  of  bag  br  gut  that  goes  from  head  to  tail  ;  this  may 
be  perceived  by  the  naked  eye,  when  the  animal  is  ex- 
pofed  to  a  ftrong  light,  or  a  candle  placed  on  the  oppofite 
fide  to  the  eye  ;  for  the  colour  of  the  polype  does  not  de- 
ftroy  the  transparency  thereof.  The  perforation,  which 
is  thus  continued  from  one  end  to  the  other,  is  called  the 
ftomach,  becaufe  it  contains  and  digefts  the  aliments.  The 
Ikin  which  inclofes  the  bag,  and  forms  the  ftomach,  is 
the  Ikin  of  the  polype  itfelf ;  fo  that  the  animal  may  be 
laid  to  confift  of  but  one  Ikin,  difpofed  in  the  form  of  a 
tube  or  gut  open  at  both  ends.  On  opening  the  polype, 
no  velfels  are  to  be  diftinguifhed  ;  and,  whatever  be  the 
nature  of  its  organization,  it  mult  refide  in  the  Ikin. 
The  Ikin  mull  be  fo  far  organized,  as  to  perform  all  the 
operations  neceffary  for  the  nutrition  and  growth  of  the 
animal,  without  confidering  thole  that  are  neceffary  for 
its  various  motions.  Whatever  are  the  means  the  author 
of  Nature  has  emr’oyed  for  thefe  purpofes,  we  are  igno¬ 
rant  of  them.  It'  the  Ikin  be  examined  by  a  microfcope, 
it  appears  like  lhagreen,,  or  as  if  it  were  covered  with 
little  grains ;  thefe  are  more  or  lefs  feparated  from  each 
other,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  the  body  is  ex¬ 
tended  or  contraifted.  If  the  lips  of  a  polype  be  cut 
tranfverfely,  and  placed  fo  that  the  cut  part  of  the  Ikin 
may  lie  directly  before  the  microfcope,  the  Ikin  thrcugh- 
1  out 
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out  its  whole  thicknefs  will  be  found  to  confift  of  an  in¬ 
finite  number  of  thefe  grains.  To  know  whether  the 
infide  of  the  ftomach  was  formed  of  fimilar  grains,  feveral 
of  them  have  been  laid  open  and  examined  by  the  mi- 
crol'cope  ;  the  interior  lfirface  was  then  found  to  conliit 
of  an  immenfe  number  of  them,  being  as  it  were  more 
fhagreened  than  the  exterior  one,  and  lefs  tranfparent. 
The  grains  are  not  ftrongly  united  to  each  other,  but 
may  be  feparated  without  much  trouble.  If  a  polype  be 
carefully  placed  before  the  microfcope,  without  wound¬ 
ing  it,  you  will  feldom  be  difappointed  in  feeing  fome  of 
thefe  grains  detach  themfeves  from  the  fuperficies  thereof, 
and  that  even  in  the  molt  healthy.  But,  if  the  grains 
feparate  themfelves  in  large  quantities,  it  is  the  fymptom 
of  a  very  dangerous  diforder ;  the  furface  of  the  polype 
thus  attacked  becomes  more  and  more  irregular,  and  is 
no  longer  well  terminated  and  defined  as  before.  The 
grains  fall  off  on  all  Tides,  the  body  and  arms  contrail  and 
dilate,  it  becomes  of  a  white  Ihining  colour,  lofes  its  form, 
and  at  length  diffolves  into  a  heap  of  grains. 

A  very  attentive  and  accurate  examination  fhows  that 
the  ikin  is  formed  of  a  kind  of  glareous  l'ubftance,  a  fpe- 
cies  of  guin,  which  tills  up  the  intervals  between  the 
grains,  in  which  they  are  lodged,  and  by  which  they  are 
attached,  though  weakly,  together.  It  has  been  already 
obferved, that  it  is  to  thefe  grains  that  it  owes  it  fhagreen- 
like  appearance  ;  it  is  from  them  alfo  that  it  derives  its 
colour ;  for,  when  they  are  feparated  from  the  polype, 
they  are  of  the  fune  colour  with  it,  whereas  the  glareous 
matter  is  without  any  diftinguifhing  colour.  The  con- 
ftru&ion  of  the  polype  feems  then  to  be  confined  to  thefe 
glandular  grains,  to  the  vifcous  matter,  and  the  invifible 
fibres  which  act  upon  the  glareous  fubftance. 

All  animals  of  this  kind  have  a  remarkable  attachment 
to  turn  towards  the  light,  and  this  plight  naturally  in¬ 
duce  the  inquirer  to  look  for  their  eyes  ;  but  how  care¬ 
fully  foever  this  fearch  has  been  purified,  and  however 
excellent  the  microfcope  with  which  every  part  has  been 
examined,  yet  no  appearance  of  this  organ  has  been 
found.  Notwithllanding  this,  they  conftantly  turn  them¬ 
felves  tQward  the  light ;  fo  that,  if  that  part  of  the  glafs 
In  which  we  place  them  be  turned  from  it,  they  will  be 
found  the  next  day  to  have  removed  themfelves  to  the 
fide  that  is  next  the  light,  and  the  dark  fide  will  be  quite 
depopulated. 

The  polypes  are  in  general  very  voracious ;  an  hungry 
one  extends  its  arms  as  a  fiilierman  bis  nets ;  it  fpreads 
them  every  way,  fo  that  they  form  a  circle  of  confiderable 
extent,  every  part  of  which  is  entirely  within  the  reach 
of  one  of  them.  In  this  expanded  pofture  it  lies  in  ex¬ 
pectation  of  its  food  ;  whatever  comes  within  the  verge 
of  this  circle  is  feized  by  one  or  other  of  its  arms  ;  -the 
arms  are  then  contracted  till  the  prey  is  brought  to  the 
mouth,  when  it  is  foon  devoured.  While  the  arms  are  con- 
trading  and  exerting  themfelves  vigoroufly  to  counteract 
the  efforts  of  the  animal  which  it  has  feized  to  efcape, 
they  may  be  obferved  to  fwell  like  the  mufclesof  the  hu¬ 
man  body  when  they  are  in  a  Hate  of  exertion.  But  the 
polype  does  not  always  wait  for  its  prey  ;  it  feels  for  it, 
and-  in  a  manner  follows  it.  It  may  be  afked  how  can  it 
perform  this  if  deffitute  of  vifion  ?  or  do  the  glandular 
grains  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  eyes  ?  Who  can  anfvver  the 
queftion  ?  what  are  our  own  eyes  but  glandular  grains  of 
a  larger  fize  ?  If  this  fhould  be  the  cafe,  our  hydra,  like 
the  libelluls,  and  other  inl'eds,  would  realize,  nay,  ex¬ 
ceed,  the  fables  of  the  ancients,  being  an  Argus  entirely 
^compofed  of  eyes.  Be  this  as  it  may,  they  are  certainly 
in  poft'effion  of  fome  fenfation  by  which  they  are  informed 
of  the  approach  of  their  prey,  and  which  renders  them 
attentive  to  all  that  may  confirm  or  deftroy  this  percep¬ 
tion.  When  the  arms  of  a  polype  are  extended  within  a 
glafs,  put  a  centipe  or  any  kind  of  worm  into  it,  and 
with  the  point  of  a  pin  pulh  it  towards  one  of  the  arms  ; 
as  foon  as  it  touches  this,  it  is  feized  ;  the  worm  or  centipe 
endeavours  by  quick  and  ftrong  efforts  to  dfiengage  itfelf, 
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often  fwimming  and  dragging  the  arm  from  one  fide  of 
the  glafs  to  the  other.  This  violent  motion  of  the  prey 
obliges  the  polype  to  contract  ftrongly  the  arm  5  in  doing 
which,  it  often  twilts  it  in  the  form  of  a  cork-fcrew,  by 
which  means  it  fhortens  it  more  rapidly.  The  ftruggles 
of  the  devoted  animal  foon  bring  it  in  contact  with  ano¬ 
ther  arm  ;  thefe  contracting  further,  the  little  creature  is 
prefently  engaged  with  ail  the  arms,  and  by  degrees  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  mouth,  againft  which  it  is  held  and  fub- 
dued.  See  thefe  different  operations'  exemplified  in  the 
HelminthoLogy  Plate  V.  fig.  17,  vol.  ix.  When  a  polype 
has  nothing  to  eat,  its  mouth  is  generally  open,  but  fo 
iinall,  that  it  can  fearcely  be  perceived  without  the  aiTift- 
ance  of  a  magnifying-glafs  ;  but,  as  foon  as  the  arms  have 
conveyed  the  prey  to  the  mouth,  it  opens  itfelf  wider, 
and  this  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  animal  that  is  to 
be  devoured  ;  the  lips  gradually  dilate,  and  adjuft  them¬ 
felves  accurately  to  the  figure  of  the  prey.  The  greatei! 
part  of  the  animals  on  which  the  polype  feeds,  are,  to  its 
mouth,  what  an  apple  the  fize  of  our  heads  would  be  to 
the  mouth  of  a  man.  The  worths  or  other  minute  ani¬ 
mals  which  are  feized  by  the  polype,  are  not  always 
brought  to  the  mouth  in  the  fame  iituation  ;  if  they  be 
prelented  to  it  by  one  of  their  extremities,  it  is  not  re- 
quifite  that  the  polype  fhould  open  its  mouth  confiderably,. 
and  in  effect  it  only  opens  it  fo  wide,  as  precifely  to  give 
entrance  to  the  worm.  If  it  be  not  too  long  for  the  fto- 
mach,  it  remains  there  extended  ;  but  if  it  be  longer,  the 
end  which  firlt  enters  is  bent,  fo  that,  wdien  the  worm  is 
entirely  fwallowed,  it  may  be  feen  lying  folded  in  the  fto¬ 
mach.  If  the  middle  or  any  other  part  of  the  worm  be  pre- 
fented  to  the  mouth  of  the  polype,  it  leizes  this  part  with' 
the  lips,  extending  them  on  both  Tides,  and  applying  them 
againft  the  worm,  fo  that  the  mouth  affumes  the  form  of  a- 
boat,  pointed  at  each  end.  The  polype  gradually  clofes- 
the  two  points  of  its  boat-like  lips,  and  by  this  motion 
and  fudlion  fwallows  the  worm.  The  polypes- kill  worms 
fo  fpeedily,  that  Fontana  thinks  they  miift  contain  the 
raoft  active  and  powerful  venom  ;  for  the  lips  of  a  polype 
fearcely  touch  the  worm  but  it  expires,  fo  great  is  the 
energy  of  the  poifon  it  conveys  into  it,  though  no  wound 
can  be  obferved  in  the  dead  animal.  As  foon  as  the  fto¬ 
mach  is  filled,  its  capacity  is  enlarged,  the  body  is  fhort- 
ened,  the  arms  are  for  the  moft  part  contrafilecl,  the  po¬ 
lype  hangs  down  without  motion,  and  appears  to  be  in  a 
kind  of  ftupor,  and  very  different  from  its  fhape  when 
extended  5  but  in  proportion  as  the  food  is  digefted,  and 
it  has  voided  the  excrementitious  parts,  the  body  lengthens, 
and  gradually  recovers  its  ufual  form.  The  tranfparency 
of  the  polype  permits  us  to  fee  diftindlly  the  worm  it  has 
fwallowed,  which  gradually  lofes  its  form.  It  is  at  firlt 
macerated  in  the  ftomach  of  the  polype  ;  and,  when  the 
nutritious  juices  are  feparated  from  it,  the  remainder  is 
difeharged  by  the  mouth.  It  is  with  thefe,  as  with  other 
voracious  animals,  as  they  devour  a  great  quantity  of  food 
at  once,  fo  alfo  they  can  faft  for  a  long  time.  The  hiftory 
of  infefts  furnilhes  many  examples  of  this  kind.- 

One  circumftance  is  obfervable,  which  probably  con¬ 
tributes  much  to  the  digellion  of  their  food,  namely,  that 
the  aliments  are  continually  pufhed  backward  from  one 
extremity  of  the  ftomach  to  the  other ;  this  motion»m;-y 
be  eafily  obferved  with  a  microfcope,  in  a  polype  which 
is  not  too  full,  and  in  which  the  food  has  been  already 
divided  into  fragments.  For  thefe  obfervations,  it  is 
belt  to  feed  the  polype  with  fuch  food  as  will  give  a  live¬ 
ly-coloured  juice ;  as  for  example,  thofe  worms  whole  in- 
teftines  are  rilled  with  red  fubltances ;  for  by  thefe  means 
we  fliall  fee  that  the  nutritious  juices  are  conveyed  not 
only  to  the  extremity  of  the  body,  but  alfo  into  ths 
arms  ;  from  whence  it  is  probable  that  each  of  the  arms 
forms  alfo  a  kind  of  gut,  which  communicates  with  that 
of  the  body.  Some  bits  of  a  fmall  black  fnail  that  is 
frequently  to  be  found  in  our  ditches,  was  given  to  a  po¬ 
lype.  The  fubftance  of  this  fkin  was  foon  reduced  into  a 
pulp,  co/ififting  of  little  black  fragments  ;  on  examining 
1  T  tks' 
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the  polype  with  the  microftope,  thefe  particles  were  per-' 
ceived  to  be  driven  about  the  ltomach,  and  to  pafs  from 
head  to  tail,  and  into  their  arms,  even  where  thefe  were 
as  fine  as  a  thread  ;  they  were  afterwards  forced  into  the 
ltomach,'  and  from  thence  to  the  tail,  from  whence  they 
were  again  driven  into  the  arms,  and  fo  on. 

The  polypes  feed  on  the  greater  part  of  thofe  infedts 
that  are  to  be  found  in  frelh  water.  They  may  be  nou- 
riihed  with  worms,  the  larva  of  gnats,  &c.  they  will  alio 
eat  larger  animals  if  they  are  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  as 
Inails,  large  aquatic  infedts,  fmall  fifh,  butcher’s  meat,  See. 
Sometimes  two  polypes  feize  the  fame  worm,  and  each 
begins  to  fwallow  its  own  end,  continuing  fo  to  do  till 
their  mouths  meet.  In  this  pofition  they  remain  for  fome 
time ;  at  laft  the  worm  breaks,  and  each  has  its  lhare  j 
fometimes  the  combat  does  not  end  here,  for,  each  conti¬ 
nuing  to  difpute  the  prize,  one  of  the  polypes  opens  its 
mouth  advantageoufiy,  and  fwallows  the  other  with  its 
portion  of  the  worm.  'This  combat  ends  more  fortu¬ 
nately  for  the  devoured  polype  than  might  be  at  firft  ex¬ 
pected,  for  the  other  often  gets  the  prey  out  of  its  fto- 
mach,  but  lets  the  polype  itfelf  out  again  found  and  fafe, 
after  having  imprifoned  it  above  an  hour.  From  hence 
we  learn,  that  the  ltomach  of  the  polype,  which  fo  foon 
dilfolves  the  animal  fubftances  which  are  conveyed  into 
it,,  is  not  capable  of  digelting  that  of  another  polype. 

If  one  of  thefe  creatures  be  examined  in  fummer,  when 
they  are  molt  adtive,  and  more  particularly  prepared  for 
propagation,  it  will  be  found  to  Ihoot  forth  from  its  fide 
leveral  little  tubercles,  or  knobs,  which  grow  larger  and 
larger  every  day ;  after  two  or  three  days  infpedtion,  what 
at  firft  appeared  but  a  fmall  excrefcence,  takes  the  figure 
of.  a  fmall  animal,  entirely  refem’oling  its  parent.  It  does 
not  inclofe  a  young  polype,  but  is  the  real  animal  in  mi- 
niature,  united  to  the  parent,  as  a  lucker  to  the  tree. 
When  a  young  polype  firft  begins  to  Ihoot,  the  excref¬ 
cence  terminates  in  a  point,  fo  that  it  is  rather  of  a  coni¬ 
cal  figure,  and  of  a  deeper  colour  than  that  of  the  body. 
This  cone  foon  becomes  truncated,  and  in  a  little  time 
appears  cylindrical.  The  arms  then  begin  to  flioot  from 
the  anterior  end.  The  tail  adheres  to  the  body  of  the 
parent,  but  grows  gradually  fmaller,  till  at  laft  it  only 
adheres  by  a  point.  It  is  then' ready  to  be  feparated  5  for 
this  purpofe  the  mother  and  young  ones  fixthemfelves  to 
the  lubltance  upon  which  they  may  be  fituated.  They 
have  then  only  to  give  a  Hidden  jerk,  and  they  are  di¬ 
vided,  and  become  two  diftinft  beings.  There  are  fome 
trifling  differences  to  be  obferved  now  and  then  in  their 
performing  this  operation,  which  it  would  be  too  tedious 
to  enumerate.  The  young  ones  Ihoot  in  proportion  to 
the  warmth  of  the  weather,  and  the  nature  of  the  food 
eaten  by  the  mother;  fome  have  been  obferved  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  formed  in  twenty-four  hours,  while  others  have 
required  fifteen  days  for  the  fame  purpofe  ;  the  firft  were 
produced  in  the  midft  of  fummer,  the  latter  in.  a  cold 
feafon. 

The  tail  of  the  young  polype  communicates  with,  and 
partakes  of,  the  food  from  the  parent,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  its  own  arms  do,  and  the  food  lies  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  the  arms.  When  this  foetus  is  furniftied 
with  arms,  it  catches  its  prey,  fwallows,.  digefts,  and  At¬ 
tributes  the  juices  thereof  even  to  the  parent  body;  every 
good  is  common  to  each.  Here  then  we  have  evident 
communication  between  the  foetus  and  the  mother  ;  this 
communication  was  further  proved  by  the  following  ex¬ 
periment  :  A  large  polype,  one  of  the  hydra  fufea,  was 
placed  on  a  flip  of  paper,  in  a  little  water  ;  the  middle  of 
the  body  of  the  young  one  was  cut,  and  the  fuperior  part 
of  that  end  which  remained  fixed  to  the  parent  was  found 
to  be  open.  The  parent  polype  was  then  cut  on  each 
fide  of  the  Ihoot.  Thus  a’ihort  cylinder  was  obtained, 
which  was  open  at  both  ends.  -  This  being  viewed  through 
a  microfcope,  the  light  was  feen  to  come  through  the  fide 
flip,  or  young  one,  into  the  ftomach  of  the  old  one. 
For  further  conviction,  the  cylindrical  portion  was  cut 


lengthways. ;  on  obferving  thefe  parts,  not  only  the  hole 
of  the  communication  was  diftindtly  feen,  but  one  might 
fee  through  the  end  of  the  young  one.  This  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  parent  polype  and  its  young  ones  may 
further  be  feen  on  feeding  them  ;  for,  after  the  parent 
has  eaten,  the  bodies  of  the  young  ones  fwell,  being  filled 
wfith  the  aliments  as  if  they  themfelves  had  been  eating. 

A-  polype  puts  forth  frequently  five  or  fix  young  ones 
at  the  lame  time.  Trembley  has  had  fome  that  have  pro¬ 
duced  nine  or  ten  at  the  fame  time,  and  when  one  drop¬ 
ped  off  another  came  in  its  place.  Though  this  gentle¬ 
man  had  for  two  years  thoufands  of  them  under  his  eye, 
and  confidered  them  with  the  moft  fcrupulous  attention 
he  never  obferved  any  thing  like  copulation.  To  be 
more  certain  on  this  head,  he  took  two  young  ones  the 
inftant  they  came  from  their  parent,  and  placed  them  in 
feparate  glaffes  ;  they  both  multiplied,  not  only  them- 
feives,  but  their  offspring,  which  were  feparated  and 
watched  in  the  fame  manner  to  the  feventh  generation  ; 
nay,  they  have  even  the  faculty  of  multiplying  while  they 
adhere  to  the  parent.  The  arms  of  the  young  ones  do 
not  fprout  till  the  body  has  attained  fome  length.  Seve¬ 
ral  excrefcences  or  buds  often  appear  at  the  fame  time  011 
a  polype,  which  are  fo  many  polypes  growing  from  one 
trunk  ;  whilft  thefe  are  developing,  they  alfo  bud,  which 
buds  again  put  forth  little  ones,  the  parent  and  the  young 
ones  forming  a  Angular  kind  of  animal  fociety,  in  which 
all  participate  of  the  fame  life,  and  the  fame  wants.  In 
this  ftate,  the  parent  appears  like  a  Ihrub  thick  fet  with 
branches.  Several  generations  are  often  thus  attached  to 
one  another,  and  all  to  the  parent  polype  ;  after  a  time, 
this  tree  of  polypes,  or  hydras,  is  decompofed,  and  gives 
birth  to  new  generations,  or  frefli  genealogical  trees. 
Here  we  fee  a  furprifing  chain  of  exiltence  continued,  and 
numbers  of  animals  naturally  produced,  without  any  union 
of  fexes  ;  every  polype  railing  a  numerous  pofterity  by  a 
kind  of  animal  vegetation. 

So  ftrange  is  the  nature  of  this  creature’s  life,  that  the 
method' by  which  other  animals  are  killed  and  deftroyed 
becomes  a  means  of  propagating  thefe.  When  divided 
and  cut  to  pieces  in  every  direction  that  fancy  can  fug- 
gelt,  it  not  only  continues  to  exilt,  but  each  1’eCtion  be¬ 
comes  an  animal  of  the  fame  kind.  A  polype  cut  tranf. 
verfely  or  longitudinally,  in  two  or  three  parts,  is  not 
deftroyed  ;  each  part  in  a  little  time  becomes  a  perfedl 
polype.  This  fpecies  of  fecundity  is  fo  great  in  thefe 
animals,  that  even  a  fmall  portion  of  their  fkin  will  be¬ 
come  a  little  polype,  a  new  animal  riling  as  it. were  from 
the  ruins  of  the  old,  each  fmall  fragment  yielding  a  po¬ 
lype.  If  the  young  ones  be  mutilated  while  they,  grow 
upon  the  parent, the  mutilated  parts  are  re-produced  ;  the 
fame  changes  l’ucceed  alfo  in  the  parent.  A  truncated 
portion  will  put  forth  young  before  it  is  perfedtly  formed 
itfelf,  or  has  acquired  its  new  head  and  tail;  fometimes  the 
head  of  the  young  one  fupplies  the  place  of  that  which 
would  grow  out  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  trunk.  If 
a  polype  be  flit,  beginning  at  the  head,  and  proceeding 
to  the  middle  of  the  body,  a  polype  will  be  formed  with 
two  heads,  and  will  eat  at  the  fame  time  with  both.  If 
the  polype  be  flit  into  fix  or  feven  parts,  it  becomes  a 
hydra  with  fix  or  feven  heads.  If  thefe  be  again  divided,, 
we  fliall  have  one  with  fourteen  ;  cut  off  thefe,  and  as 
many  new  ones  will  fpring  up  in  their  place,  and  the 
heads  thus  cut  off  will  become  new  polypes,  of  which  fo 
many  new  hydras  may  again  be  formed  ;  fo  that  in  every 
refpedt  it  exceeds  the  fabulous  relation  of  the  Lernean. 
hydra. 

As  if  the  wonders  already  related  of  the  polype  were 
not  fufficient  to  engage  our  attention  to  thefe  Angular 
animals,  new  circumftances,  as  furprifing  as  the  foregoing, 
prefent  themfelves  to  convince  us  of  the  iinperfedtion  of 
our  ideas  of  animality.  The  polypes  may  be  as  it  were 
grafted  together.  If  the  truncated  portions  of  a  polype 
be  placed  end  to  end,  and  then  puflied  together  with  a 
gentle  force,  they  will  unite,  and  form  a  Angle  one.  The 
,  union 
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union  Is  at  firft  made  by  a  fine  thread,  and  the  portions 
are  diftinguifhed  by  a  narrow  neck,  which  gradually  fills 
up  and  difappears,  the  food  paffing  from  one  portion  to 
another.  Portions  not  only  of  the  fame,  but  pieces  of 
different  polypes,  may  be  thus  united  together.  You  may 
fix  the  head  of  one  polype  to  the  trunk  of  another ;  and 
that  which  is  thus  produced,  will  grow’,  eat,  and  multi¬ 
ply,  like  another.  There  is  flill  another  method  of  unit¬ 
ing  thefe  animals  together,  more  wonderful  in  its  nature, 
and  lets  analogous  to  any  known  principles  of  animation, 
and  more  difficult  to  perform.  It  is  effefted  by  introducing 
one.  wdthin  the  other,  forcing  the  body  of  one  into  the 
mouth  of  the  other,  and  pufhing  it  dowm  fo  that  their 
heads  may  be  brought  together  ;  in  this  ftate  it  mull  be 
kept  for  fome  time;  the  two  individuals  are  at  laft  united, 
and  grafted  into  each  other ;  and  the  polype,  which  was 
at  firil  double,  is  converted  into  one,  with  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  arms,  and  performs  all  its  funftions  like  another. 
Some  fpecies  furniih  us  with  another  prodigy,  to  which 
we  know  nothing  that  is  limilar  either  in  the  animal  or 
vegetable  kingdom.  They  may  be  turned  infide  out  like 
a  glove,  and,  notwithftanding  the  apparent  improbability 
of  the  circumftance,  they  live  and  aft  as  before.  The 
lining  or  coating  of  the  llomach  now  forms  the  epider¬ 
mis,  and  the  former  epidermis  now  conftitutes  the  coat¬ 
ing  of  the  llomach.  A  polype  thus  turned,  may  often 
have  young  ones  attached  to  its  fide.  If  this  be  the  cafe, 
after  the  operation  they  are  of  courfe  inclofed  in  the  llo¬ 
mach.  Thofe  which  have  acquired  a  certain  fize  extend 
themfelves  towards  the  mouth,  that  they  may  get  out 
when  feparated  from  the  body;  thofe  which  are  but  little 
grown,  turn  themfelves  infide  out,  and  by  thefe  means 
place  themfelves  again  on  the  outfide  of  the  parent  po¬ 
lype.  The  polype  thus  turned  combines  itlelf  a  thoufand 
different  ways.  The  fore-part  often  doles  itfelf,  and  be¬ 
comes  a  fupernumerary  tail.  The  polype  which  was  at 
firil  llraight,  now  bends  itlelf,  fo  that  the  two  tails  re¬ 
ferable  the  legs  of  a  pair  of  compafles,  which  it  can  open 
and  Ihut.  The  old  mouth  is  at  the  joint  as  it  were  of 
the  compalfes  ;  it  cannot,  however,  aft  as  one,  fo  that  a 
new'  one  is  formed  near  it,  and  in  a  little  time  a  new  lpe- 
cies  of  hydra  is  formed  with  feveral  mouths. 

Having  given  the  general  hilloryof  this  curious  animal 
fo  much  at  length,  we  lhall  have  little  more  to  do  than 
to  enumerate  the  different  fpecies  ;  thefe  are  five  in  num¬ 
ber,  four  of  which  are  delineated  on  the  annexed  Hydra 
Plate  II. 

1.  Hydra  gelatinofa,  the  gelatinous  polype:  minute, 
gelatinous,  milk-white,  cylindrical,  with  twelve  tentacula 
lliorter  than  the  body.  Inhabits  Denmark,  in  clullers  on 
the  under  fide  of  fuci.  See  this  fpecies  on  the  Plate  at 
fig.  i,  and  the  fame  magnified  and  difplayed  at  a. 

2.  Hydra  viridis,  the  green  hydra  :  with  about  ten  ten¬ 
tacula  fhorter  than  the  body.  "  Inhabits  flagnant  waters 
and  flow  flreams  of  Europe,  generally  on  the  under  fur- 
face  of  plants,  and  appears  like  a  little  tranfparent  green 
jelly  when  contrafted  and  quiefcent ;  when  expanded  it 
is  a  linear  body,  fixed  at  one  end,  and  furrounded  at  the 
other  by  tentacula  or  arms  placed  in  a  circle  round  the 
mouth,  and  gradually  producing  its  young  from  the  fides, 
which  at  firil  feem  fmall  papillae,  increafing  in  length, 
fill  they  affume  the  form  of  the  parent,  and  then  drop¬ 
ping  oil.  See  fig.  2,  and  underneath  at  6,  a  young  one, 
lately  fallen  from  the  parent,  with  its  tentacula  retrafted. 

3.  Hydra  fufca,  the  brown  hydra :  fometimes  with 
nine  tentacula,  as  fhown  at  fig,  3  ;  but  moflly  with  eight, 
many  times  longer  than  the  body.  Inhabits  frefh  waters 
of  Europe;  grey-brown,  a  little  taper  towards  the  bafe, 
A  fpecimen  with  eight  arms  is  fhown,  greatly  magnified, 
at  fig.  4. 

4.  Hydra  grifea;  the  grey  polype:  with  about  feven 
tentacula  longer  than  the  body.  Inhabits  rivulets  and 
flagnant  waters  ;  yellowifli,  tapering  tow’ards  the  bafe  ; 
with  fometimes  twelve  arms  or  tentacula,  as  at  fig.  5. 
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5.  Hydra  pallens,  the  pale  hydra  :  with  about  fix  ten¬ 
tacula  as  long  as  the  body.  Inhabits  clear  w'aters  of 
Europe,  but  not  fo  common  as  the  others;  body  pale  yel- 
lowifh,  tapering  towards  the  bafe,  very  tender,  with  whitifh 
tentacula  or  arms.  It  brings  forth  young  from  all  parts 
of  its  body. 

HY'DRA,  a  fmall  ifl^nd  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago. 
Lat.  37  15.  N.  Ion.  42.  25.  E.  Ferro. 

HY'DRA-HEADED,  adj.  Increafing  in  means  of 
flrength  : 

Nor  ever  hydra-headed  wilfulnefs 

So  foon  did  lofe  his  feat.  Shakefpeare. 

HYDRAG‘ONUM,yi  See  Andromeda  calyculata. 

HYDRAN'GEA,  f  [fo  named  by  Gronovius,  from 
Gr.  water,  and  ayfo;,  a  veflel.]  In  botany  a  genus  of 
the  clafs  decandria,  order  digynia,  natural  order  of  fuccu- 
lentse,  (faxifragas,  JuJf.)  The  generic  characters  are — Ca¬ 
lyx  perianthium  one-leafed,  five-toothed,  permanent,  fmall. 
Corolla:  petals  five,  equal,  roundifh,  larger  than  the  ca¬ 
lyx.  Stamina:  filaments  ten,  longer  than  the  corolla  ;  al¬ 
ternately  longer  and  fhorter.  Antherse  roundifh,  twin. 
Piflillum  :  germ  roundifh,  inferior  ;  flyles  two,  fhort,  dis¬ 
tant;  fligmas  blunt,  permanent.  Pericarpium  :  capfuls 
roundifh,  twin,  two-beaked  with  the  double  ftyle,  angu¬ 
lar  ’with  feveral  nerves,  crowned  with  the  calyx,  two- 
celled  with  a  tranfverfe  partition,  opening  by  a  hole  be¬ 
tween  the  horns.  Seeds  :  numerous,  angular,  acuminate, 
very  fmall. — EJfential  C/iarader.  Caplule  two-celled,  t,wo- 
beaked,  containing  many  feeds  ;  corolla  five-petalled  ;  ca¬ 
lyx  five-cleft,  fuperior. 

Species.  1.  Hydrangea  arborefcens,  or  fhrubby  hydran¬ 
gea  :  leaves  ovate,  fmooth,  alternate ;  llamens  longep. 
This  has  a  fpreading  woody  root,  which  produces  feveral 
foft,  pithy,  woody,  flems,  from  three  to  four  feet  high  ; 
they  are  four-cornered  when  young,  and  have  a  green 
bark,  but  as  they  grow  older  they  become  taper,  and  have 
a  light-brown  bark.  Leaves  at  each  joint  oppofite,  three 
inches  long,  and  two  broad  near  the  bafe,  pointed,  ferrate ; 
they  are  deep  green  above,  and  pale  underneath,  with 
many  tranfverfe  veins ;  the  petioles  are  about  an  inch 
long.  Flowers  terminating  in  a  cyme.  Corolla  fmall, 
white,  having  an  agreeable  odour.  The  flowers  have 
fometimes  eight  llamens  only,  according  to  Du  Roi„ 
The  calyx  is  faflened  to  the  pericarp,  which  is  a  fmall 
capfule,  almofl  hemifpherical ;  marked  with  ten  ftreaks, 
flattifh  above,  not  opening  by  valves,  but  by  a  central 
hole  between  the  flyles.  Partition  membranaceous,  per¬ 
vious  at  top  when  ripe.  Seeds  about  twenty  in  each  cell, 
comprefled  like  a  lens,  netted-veined,  brown.  Linnaeus 
had  defcribed  the  capfule  as  opening  between-  the 
horns,  formed  by  the  two  permanent  flyles  ;  we  are  at 
a  lofs  to  know  why  in  his  firil  mantilla  he  correfted  this, 
and  affirmed  that  the  capfule  is  what  he  terms  circumfcij'af 
or  cut  round  horizontally  into  two  hemifplieres.  Gasrt- 
ner  however  fuggefls,  that,  although  in  all  his  fpecimens 
the  capfules  opened  by  a  hole  at  top,  yet  in  fome  it  may 
be  otherwife,  and  they  may  fplit  in  half  horizontally  ;  of 
this  we  have  an  inltance  in  Heuchera.  Native  of  Virginia 
and  Canada.  Introduced  in  1736,  by  Peter  Collinfon. 
The  flowers  appear  towards  the  end  of  July,  and  in  Au- 
guft;  but  feldom  perfeft  their  feeds  in  England. 

2.  Hydrangea  radiata,  or  downy  hydrangea  :  leaves  lobed, 
tomentofe underneath.  This  has  a  fomewhat  fhrubby  Item, 
branched,  and  growing  to  the  height  of  about  five  feet ; 
the  leaves  are  broad,  heart-fhaped,  ferrated,  and  fharp- 
pointed  ;  they  are  footflalked  and  Hand  oppofite,  and  the 
lower  furface  is  downy,  and  of  a  filvery  appearance.  Ga¬ 
thered  in  Carolina  by  T.  Walter,  efq.  and  in  Florida  by 
Mr.  J.  Bartram. 

3.  Hydrangea  hortenfis,  garden  hydrangea,  or  Chinefe 
guilder-rofe  :  leaves  elliptical,  ferrate,  very  fmooth  ;  fta- 
mens  all  of  an  equal  length.  The  celebrated  Commerfon 
named  this  fhrub  Hortenfia,  from  Hortenfia  Lepaute,  the- 

j;  wife 
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wife  of  his  intimate  friend,  Lepaute,  a  watch-maker.  In 
Dtthamel’s  recent  work,  Traite  des  Arbres,  &c.  it  is- made 
a  diflinet  genus.  It  is  a  ihrub  which  rifes  to  two  or  three 
feet,  fomewhat  ligneous.  Stems  branchy,  thick,  cylin¬ 
drical,  ftraight;  branches  furnilhed  with  oppofifte  leaves. 
Leaf-ftalk,  lhort,  thick,  of  a  whitilh-green,  (lightly  tile- 
channelled  on  the  upper  furface ;  leaves  elliptical,  large, 
from  fix  to  nine  inches  long,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  gloliy 
on  the  upper  furface,  tipped  with  a  beautiful  green,  and 
fometimes  with  a  purplifh  red,  marked  by  large  fibres, 
which  form  an  acute  angle  with  the- mid-rib,  and  deeply 
ferrated  on  the  edges.  Flowers  of  a  red  colour,  in  a  ter¬ 
minating  corymbus.  It  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan 
and  it  is  only  of  late  that  the  plant  has  been  known  in 
■Europe.  It  was  formerly  .cultivated  at  the  Reduit,  a  gar¬ 
den  in  the  Ifle  of  France,  having  been  brought  thither 
from  China.  In  1789,  the  date  of  the  then  catalogue,  it 
had  not  found  admiflion  into  the  royal  garden  there.  At 
prefent,  it  is  very  common  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  and  in 
molt  parts  of  France.  Of  the  ornamental  (lirubs  which 
have  been  recently  domefticated  in  France  and  England, 
few  are  more  interelting  than  the  hortenfia.  Its  beauti¬ 
ful  blofloms  of  a  rofy  hue,  and  deltined  to  retain  their 
gayeft  afpedt  during  feveral  months  of  fummer,  entitle  it 
to  the  attention  of  every  fiorifl.  Though  deftitute  of 
I'm  ell,  this  (liowy  plant  has  long  been  an  objedt  of  parti¬ 
cular  attention  among  the  Chinese ;  for  we  find  its  blof- 
foms  painted  on  molt  of  the  Huffs  and  papers  which  we 
import  from  their  country. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  firfl  fort  is  eafilv  increafed 
by  parting  the  roots  at  the  end  of  Odtober,  which  is  alfo 
the  .belt  time  to  tranfplant  them.  It  (liould  have  a  moifl 
foil,  for  it  grows  naturally  in  marfhy  places;  and  requires 
no  other  culture  but  to  keep  the  plants  clean  from  weeds, 
and  to  dig  the  ground  between  them  every  winter.  If  in 
feveral  frofts  the  (talks  are  killed,  they  will  put  out  new 
ones  the  following  fpring.  The  fecond  has  not  been  in¬ 
troduced  here.  But  the  third,  being  very  eafily  increafed 
by  cuttings,  has  been  pretty  generally  diffufed  within  the 
compafs  of  a  few  years.  The  foil  that  it  thrives  bell  in 
is  a  good  rich  loam.  Some  trials  have  been  made  with  it 
to  Hand  abroad  ;  and  it  is  hardy  enough,  in  a  (heltered 
fituation  and  warm  foil,  to  endure  mod  of  our  winters ; 
but  it  does  not  flower  fo  well  in  the  open  air  as  in  a  green- 
rioufe.  It  therefore  mult  be  confidered  rather  as  a  green- 
houfe-plant  than  a  hardy  one ;  and  fuperfluous  plants 
■only  ventured  in  the  open  borders  of  the  flower-garden. 

H  YDRACH'NA, f  The  Water-Mite;  in  entomo¬ 
logy,  a  genus  of  apterous  infefts ;  of  which  the  generic 
characters  are  :  Head,  thorax,  and  abdomen,  qnited  or  con¬ 
nate  ;  feelers  two,  jointed;  eyes  two,  four,  or  fix;  legs 
eight,  formed  for  fwimming.  The  genus  liydrachna,  al¬ 
lied  in  the  clofeH  manner  to  that  of  aearus,  under  which 
the  only  fpecies  known  to  Linnaeus  were  arranged,  was 
nrfl  inflituted  by  the  ingenious  Muller,  by  whole  induf- 
trious  refearches  many  new  and  curious  kinds  have  been 
difcovered.  They  are  inhabitants  of  Hagnant  waters,  and 
fwim  with  great  velocity;  they  prey  on  the  larvae  of  ti- 
pulae  and  monoculi.  The  eggs  are  red,  and  at  firft  fpheri- 
cal,  but  afterwards  become  lemilunar.  The  larva  is  fix¬ 
footed,  and  furnifhed  with  a  very  lingular  probofcis. 
There  are  forty-nine  fpecies,  in  five  divifions. 

I.  Eyes  two ;  body  tailed.  1.  Hydrachna  globator: 
body. globular,  with  red  eyes.  The  male  is  greenifh  (pot¬ 
ted  ;  the  female  bluifh,  immaculate,  and  twice  as  large. 
This  fpecies  is  found  plentifully  in  Hagnant  waters. 

z.  Hydrachna  tabulator :  globular,  yellowifh  with  a 
fpotted  dilk ;  tail  cylindrical,  equal.  Inhabits  Hagnant 
waters. 

3.  Hydrachna  buccinator :  ob ovate,  red,  and  black  be¬ 
hind  ;  tail  cylindrical,  yellow',  and  narrowed  at  the  bafe. 
Body  beneath  black;  eyes  reddifh;  legs  black.  Found 
jn  banks  of  rivers. 

4..  Hydrachna  cufpidator :  brown  ;  truncate  before  and 
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mucronafce  behind ;  tail  deprefled,  tw'o-toothed.  Body  de- 
prefied  and  broadiflt  on  the  fore-part,  behind  narrowed, 
and  armed  with  an  erect  triangular  fpine ;  eyes  black  ; 
legs  pale.  Inhabits  fifh-ponds. 

5.  Hydrachna  puHulator  :  gibbous,  red  ;  tail  deprefled, 
with  obtufe  angles..  Body  fmooth,  and  generally  covered 
with  vorticelli.  Inhabits  grafly  Hreams. 

_  6.  Hydrachna  albator  :  rounded,  grey,  with  a  white 
dilk  :  tail  deprefled,  three-toothed.  Inhabits  fifn-ponds. 

7.  Hydrachna  maculator :  rounded,  cinereous,  fpotted, 
and  mucronate  behind  ;  tail  deprefled,  three-toothed. 
Brealt  whitifli ;  .legs  green.  ,  Found  in  ditches. 

8.  Hydrachna  tricufpidator :  red,  with  a  triple  gibbo- 
fit v  on  the  back ;  tail  deprefled,  three-toothed.  Body  fub- 
reticulate.;  breafl  blackifh  ;  feelers  and  legs  whitifh.  In¬ 
habits’  pools. 

0.  Hydrachna  emarginator  :  red,  with  a  gibbous  back  ; 
tail  deprefled,  emarginnte.  Refembles  H.  puftulator. 
Feelers  and  legs  greenifh.  Inhabits  bogs. 

10.  Hydrachna  finuator :  grey;  the  back  yellowifh  on 
the  Lore-part,  and  tri-punflured  behind  ;  tail  deprefled, 
finuate.  Body  reticulate  ;  feelers  and  legs  white.  Inha¬ 
bits  Hagnant  water. 

u.  Hydrachna  integrator:  green,  immaculate,  with  a 
deprefled,  entire,  tail.  Body  roundifh-oval,  deprefled  and 
contrabled  behind  ;  breaH  yellowifh  ;  legs  hyaline.  In¬ 
habits  ditches. 

iz.  Hydrachna  papillator:  rounded  ;  purple,  with  an 
excrelcence  on  each  fide  the  tail ;  legs  black.  Inhabits 
wet  meadows. 

11.  Eyes  two;  back  marked  with  a  fork.  13.  Hy¬ 
drachna  craflipes :  obovate ;  black,  the  dilk  black,  with  a 
reddifh  fork  ;  tail  papillous ;  fore- legs  thick.  Body  pel¬ 
lucid,  with  a  white  breaH;  legs  three  or  four  times  as  long 
as  the  body.  Inhabits  ditches. 

14..  Hydrachna  groflipes  :  nearly  fquare;  white,  with 
three  lpots,  and  a  rufous  fork;  fore-legs  thick.  Body 
pellucid,  glabrous  ;  legs  twice  as  long  as  the  body.  In¬ 
habits  fifh-ponds. 

15.  Hydrachna  clavicornis :  obovate;  rufous,  with  a 
yellow  fork ;  feelers  clavate ;  legs  pale.  Eyes  black ; 
feelers  and  legs  white.  Inhabits  ponds. 

16.  Hydrachna  fpinipes:  oval;  greenifli -yellow,  with 
eight  dots  and  a  rufous  fork  ;  legs  fpinous.  Body  po,- 
lifhed,  with  black  eyes,  breaH,  legs,  and  dots  on  the  back. 
Inhabits  pools. 

17.  Hydrachna  lorigicornis :  nearly  fquare  ;  white,  with 
five  brown'fpots,  and  a  rufous  fork;  feelers  long.  Inha¬ 
bits  rivulets. 

18.  Hydrachna  vernalis :  oval;  greenifli,  with  a  deeper 
dilk,  and  rufous  fork.  Has  the  appearance  of  a  grey  dot, 
with  extended  white  legs.  Inhabits  overflowed  meadow-s. 

19.  Hydrachna  lunipes:  oval;  wdiite,  fpotted,  with  a 
clear  white  fork  ;  fourth  joint  of  the  hind  legs  lunate. 
Body  pellucid,  with  large  eyes;  feelers  and  legs  pale. 
Inhabits  ditches. 

20.  Hydrachna  trifurcalis  :  oval;  whitifli,  with  a  brown 
back,  and  triple  lilvery  fork.  Feelers  ending  in  a  claw, 
and  with  the  legs  pale  greenifh- white ;  eyes  black;  ab¬ 
domen  beneath,  fometimes  brown,  with  a  wdiite  line.  In¬ 
habits  wet  meadows. 

21.  Hydrachna  orbicularis:  deprefled;  orbicular,  pale 
yellow,  with  black  fpots  on  the  dilk,  and  a  rufous  fork 
Eyes  black;  legs  white.  Inhabits  fords  of  rivers. 

22.  Hydrachna  flellaris  :  globular;  blue,  with  a  cine¬ 
reous  back,  and  Hellate  fork.  Body  reticulate ;  legs  hard¬ 
ly  longer  than  the  body.  Inhabits  banks  of  rivulets. 

23.  Hydrachna  ovalis  :  ovate  compreffed  ;  greenifh  and 
flattifli  above,  carinate  and  yellow-browm  beneath  ;  feelers 
placed  beneath.  Eyes  and  legs  black  ;  feelers  placed  be¬ 
neath  the  legs.  Inhabits  overflowed  meadows. 

24..  Hydrachna  elliptica :  rounded;  blue,  with  fulvous 
Fpots  and  dots.  Eyes  black;  legs  wdiite;  breafl,  tail,  and 
hind  margin,  yellowilh.  Inhabits  rivulets. 

25.  Hydrachna 
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*5.  Hydrachna  orbiculata  :  deprefied;  orbicular,  vio¬ 
let,  with  a  white  fpot  and  circle.  Breaft  fulvous,  with  a 
greenifh  tip  ;  feelers  and  legs  whitilli ;  eyes  black.  In¬ 
habits  muddy  ditches. 

2 6.  Hydrachna  lugubris:  globular;  brownifh,  with 
black  Breaks ;  legs  green. '  Eyes  black ;  feelers  green. 
Inhabits  bogs. 

27.  Hydrachna  truncatella  :  grey;  oblong,  truncate  be¬ 
hind,  with  dufky  dots  and  lines.  Eyes  black ;  feelers 
white.  Inhabits  marfhes. 

III.  Eyes  two  ;  body  glabrous.  28.  Hydrachna  defpi- 
ciens  :  rounded  ;  red,  with  numerous  fpots  ;  eyes  placed 
beneath.  Body  flightly  deprefied,  thick,  and  wrinkled  ; 
eyes  blackifh ;  legs  pale  yellow.  Inhabits  ditches. 

29.  Hydrachna  geographica  :  fo  named  from  the  fan¬ 
cied  map-like  diftribution  of  its  variegations.  It  is  one 
of  the  largeft  of  the  genus,  and  occafionally  feen  in  clear 
ponds  and  other  ftagnant  waters,  but  is  one  of  the  rarer 
kinds ;  its  fhape  is  globular,  and  its  colour  a  polilhed 
black,  decorated  with  carmine-coloured  fpots  and  patches, 
which,  in  a  certain  liglit,  are  accompanied  by  a  kind  of 
gilded  luftre  :  four  round  fpots  of  this  colour  are  fituated 
on  the  middle  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  are 
bounded  by  four  larger  angular  patches  ;  belides  which, 
on  the  fides  and  lower  part  of  the  body,  are  fome  others  ; 
the  legs  are  varied  with  black  and  red,  and,  as  in  the  reft 
of  the  genus,  beautifully  ciliated  with  long  hairs ;  eyes 
two.  This  infeft  fwims  with  great  celerity,  and  appears 
in  almoft  conftant  motion.  When  feen  in  its  ftate  of  per¬ 
fection,  it  may  be  numbered  among  the  molt  beautiful  of 
the  Britifh  infeffs. 

30.  Hydrachna  abftergens :  globular;  carmine,  imma¬ 
culate,  with  black  legs.  Body  with  black  lines  beneath  ; 
eyes  and  feelers  black.  Inhabits  ftagnant  water. 

31.  Hydrachna  extendens:  rounded;  red,  hind-legs 
con  trailed.  Inhabits  ditches. 

32.  Hydrachna  cruenta:  diftended  ;  red;  legs  equal. 
Eyes  red  ;  feelers  pubefcent.  Inhabits  wet  meadows. 

33.  Hydrachna  impreffa  :  diftended  ;  red,  with  impreffed 
dots  ;  feelers  lliort.  There  is  a  variety  with  the  feelers 
long.  Inhabits  marfhes. 

34.  Hydrachna  lunaris  :  oval ;  rufous,  with  a  black  lu¬ 
nate  fpot  on  the  back.  Eyes  black  ;  legs  grey.  Inhabits 
fifh-ponds. 

35.  Hydrachna  liliacea :  obovate ;  whitifh,  the  difk 
lily-whir#,  with  a  black  fpot  each  fide.  Feelers,  legs, 
and  breaft,  pale ;  the  latter  fpotted  with  black.  Inhabits 
fens. 

36.  Hydrachna  ovata:  obovate;  grey-brown,  with  a 
triangular  fulvous  fpot;  legs  pale  black.  Back  marked 
with  a  fulvous  crofs ;  legs  black  ;  eyes  and  feelers  black. 
Inhabits  ditches. 

37.  Hydrachna  torris :  oval;  yellowifh,  with  lateral 
black  fpots,  and  red  in  the  middle  ;  hind-fhanks  lamel¬ 
late.  Eyes  black  ;  legs  white.  Inhabits  ditches. 

38.  Hydrachna  ftrigata  :  oblong  ;  yellowifh-green,  the 
fore-part  deprefied,  with  two  blackifh  Breaks  which  unite 
behind.  Eyes  black  ;  feelers  and  legs  white.  Found  near 
the  banks  of  rivers. 

39.  Hydrachna  nodata:  red;  truncate  before,  and  fpot¬ 
ted  each  fide;  hind-legs  knotty.  Eyes  black  ;  feelers  an¬ 
nulate;  legs  yellowifh,  and  longer  than  the  body.  Inha¬ 
bits  ditches. 

40.  Hydrachna  obfoleta  :  rounded;  reddifli-brown,  with 
a  double  obfolete  Break  behind  the  eyes.  Eyes  black  ; 
feelers  pellucid ;  legs  pale  brownifh.  Inhabits  moift 
woods. 

41.  Hydrachna  complanata:  green ;  deprefied  and  emar- 
ginate  before,  with  a  white  band  in  the  middle.  Body 
elliptic  ;  eyes  black  ;  feelers  and  legs  pellucid.  Inhabits 
ditches. 

42.  Hydrachna  mufculus:  green;  oval,  comprefied ; 
above  grooved,  beneath  carinate.  Varies  in  colour.  Eyes 
black;  feelers  white,  pellucid.  Inhabits  marfhes. 
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43.  Hydrachna  latipes:  oval;  yellowifh,  and  fpotted 
each  fide  ;  fourth  joint  of  the  hind-legs  dilated.  Legs' 
pale,  or  bluifh,  tipt  with  brown.  Inhabits. marfhes. 

44.  Hydrachna  verficolor  :  nearly  liquate  ;  with,  whitifh 
blue  and  brown  fpots.  Body  white;  beneath  brown,  with 
a  yellowifh  margin  ;  feelers  and  legs  white,  pellucid.  In¬ 
habits  wet  meadows. 

IV.  Eyes  four.  45.  Hydrachna  calcarea:  rounded  ; 
brown,  with  a  clear  white  difk.  Eyes  black;  feelers 
pointed;  legs  pale,  peliucid.  Inhabits  marfhes. 

46.  Hydrachna  fulcata:  ovate;  reddiih-brown,  with  a 
darker  difk,  and  pale  rufous  fork.  Body  convex;  fpotted 
on  the  back;  eyes  black;  legs  and  feelers  white,  pellucid. 
Inhabits  muddy  ditches. 

47.  Hydrachna  undulata  :  oval;  pale  yellow,  with  flexu- 
ous  black  Breaks.  Body  fubglobular ;  pellucid,  with 
black  eyes.  Inhabits  marfhes. 

48.  Hydrachna  maculata  :  oval;  red,  with  black  fpots 
on  the  back.  Eyes  black ;  legs  pale  yellow,  pellucid  ; 
feelers  pale  yellow,  and  fometimes  long  and  fometimes 
fhort.  Inhabits  ditches. 

V.  Eyes  fix.  49.  Hydrachna  umbrata:  rounded;  red, 
with  numerous  darker  fpots.  Body  glabrous  ;  fubde- 
preffed,  with  ten  darker  fpots  above  ;  eyes  black;  feelers 
yellowifh  at  the  tip;  legs  yellow.  Inhabits  marfhy  woods. 

HYDRAGO'GA,  oi-Hy'dragogues,^  [from  v&vg, Gr. 
water,  and  a.yu ,  to  lead.]  Medicines  to  purge  off  watery 
humours. 

HYDRAGOG'ICAL,  adj.  Conveying  water. 

HYDRAG'OGY,  f.  The  art  of  conveying  water;  the 
conveyance  of  water  from  one  place  to  another. 

HYDRAO'TES,  a  river  of  India,  crofted  by  Alexander. 
See  Hydaspes. 

HYDRAR'GYRAL,  adj.  Belonging  to  quickfilver, 

HYDRAR'GYRUM,  oi-Hydrar'gyrus,/  Gr. 

.water,  and  apyvpo;,  iilver ;  from  its  having  the  app.earance 
of  fluid  filver.]  Quickfilver,  or  mercury.  For  its  che¬ 
mical  properties,  fee  Chemistry,  vol.  iv.  alfo  the  article 
Mineralogy. 

HY'DRAS,  a  port  on  the  Pirate  Coaft  in  Weftern  Hin- 
dooftan ;  fo  called  in  allufion  to  the  fabled  ferpent  which 
makes  every  thing  its  prey.  Pennant. 

HYDRAS'TIS,  f.  [fo  named  by  Ellis,  a  noblijjima. 
virgine  Americana.  Linn.  Probably  it  was  fent  to  Ellis 
by  Mifs  Colden.  May  it  not  be  derived  from  v^pairw? 
Miller  calls  it  Warneria,  from  Richard  Warner,  elq.  of 
Woodford  Row,  Effex,  a  very  curious  botanift,  and  a 
great  collector  of  growing  plants.]  In  botany,  the  Yel¬ 
low  Root;  a  genus  of  the  clafs  polyandria,  order  poly- 
gynia,  natural  order  of  ranunculacete,  jjvjf.  The  geneiic 
charailers  are — Calyx:  none.  Corolla:  petals  three,  ovate, 
regular.  Stamina:  filaments  numerous,  linear,  comprefied, 
a  little  fhorter  than  the  corolla;  antherae  comprefied, 
blunt.  Piftillum  :  germs  numerous,  ovate,  collefted  into 
an  ovate  head ;  ftyles  very  fhort ;  ftigmas  broadifh,  com- 
preffed.  Pericarpium :  berry  compounded  of  oblong  acini, 
or  granulations.  Seeds  folitary,  oblong. — Ejfential  Cha¬ 
racter.  Calyx  none;  petals  three;  neftary  none;  berry 
compofed  of  one-feeded  acini,  or  granulations. 

Hydraftis  Canadenfis,  or  Canadian  yellow-root :  a  fingie 
fpecies  ;  the.Hydrophyilum  verum  Canadenfium  of  Lin¬ 
naeus.  The  root  is  compofed  of  thick  flefliy  tubers,  of  a 
deep  yellow  colour  within,  but  covered  by  a  brown  flcin, 
fending  out  fibres  from  feyeral  parts  in  the  fpring.  It 
fends  up  one  or  two  Balks  about  nine  inches  high,  at 
their  firft  appearance  of  a  light  green,  but  afterwards 
changing  to  a  purplifh  colour,  and  hairy  towards  the  top. 
Each  Balk  has  one  or  two  leaves,  the  lower  petioled,  but* 
the  upper  embracing;  they  are  fix  or  feven  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter,  and  are  deeply  cut  into  three,  four,  or  five,  lobes, 
which  are  irregularly  ferrate;  they  are  of  a  light  green  in 
the  fpring,  but  change  afterwards  to  a  deep  green,  with 
fome  dark  fpots  or  marks,  and  after  the  flower  is  decayed 
turn  to  a  purplifh  colour.  The  Balk  is  terminated  by 
7  U  ,._j  one 
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one  flower,  which-  is  white,  and  of  very  Ihort  duration, 
fel'dom  continuing  above  three  or  four  hours  after  it  is 
expanded.  The  fruit  is  red  ahd  fucculent;  a  compound 
berry  like  the  rafpberry  and  mulberry.  Native  of  Canada. 
It  was  cultivated  in  1759,  by  Mr.  Miller;  and  flowers  in 
May  and  June.  This  plant,  not  increafing  much,  is 
rather  uncommon  in  the  Englifh  gardens;  it  delights 
in  great  fhade  and  moifture;  and  when  planted  in  dry 
ground,  or  much  expofed  to  the  fun,  it  rarely  lives 
through  one  fummer.  In  a  moift  loamy  foil  and  lhady 
fituation,  if  it  be  left  undilturbed  three  or  four  years, 
it  will  flourilh. 

fIYDRAU'LICS,yi  The  fcience  of  the  motion  of  fluids, 
and  the  conftruction  of  all  kinds-  of  inftruments  and 
machines  relating  thereto.  See  the  article  Mechanics. 

HYDRAU7LUS,y;  water,  and  a.v\og,  Gr.  a  pipe.] 

An  organ  played  by  the  motion  of  water. 

HYDRENTEROCE'LE,/  [c&.p,  Gr.  water,  eflepon,  an 
inteftine,  and  v.i y-n,  a  tumour.]  A  dropfy  of  the  fcrotum. 
Vogel  defcribes  this  diforder  as  compounded  of  a  dropfy 
and  hernia. 

HYfDRIA,  or  Idria,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  duchy 
of  Carrtiola :  nine  miles  fcuth-fouth-weft  of  Crainburg, 
and  1 54  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Vienna.  Lat.  46.  12.  N.  ion. 
31. 44  E.  Ferro. 

HY'DRIA,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  rifes  near  Ge- 
welb,  pafles  by  the  town  of  Hydria,  and  runs  into  the 
Lifonzo,  in  the  duchy  of  Carniola. 

HYDROCE'LEjyi  [t/Jlvp,  Gr.  water,  and  xrfa,  a  tu¬ 
mour.]  The  droply  in  the  fcrotum.  See  the  article  Pa¬ 
thology. 

HYDROCEPH'ALUS,/  [vSw,  Gr.  water,  and  xitpuXn, 
the  head.]  A  dropfy  in  the  head. 

HYDROCERATOPHYL'LUM,/  in  botany.  See  Ce- 

RATOPHYLLUM. 

HYDROCH'ARIS,yi  [from  v$a<g,  Gr.  water,  and  %api?, 
grace;  the  grace  or  beauty  of  the  water.]  In  botany, 
the  Frog-Bit  ;  a  genus  of  the  clafs  dioecia,  order  ennean- 
dria,  natural  order  of  palm®,  (hydrocharides,  JuJf.)  The 
generic  characters’  are — I.  Male.  Calyx:  fpathe  three- 
flowered,  two-leaved,  oblong.  Perianthium :  proper, 
three-leaved ;  leaflets  ovate-oblong,  concave,  membra¬ 
naceous  at  the  edge.  Corolla:  petals  three,  roundilh,  flat, 
large.  Stamina:  filaments  nine,  awl-Ihaped,  upright,  in 
three  rows,  the  middle  one  puts  forth  an  awd-fhaped  ftipe 
from  the  inner  bale,  like  a  ftyle,  which  is  placed  in  the 
centre ;  the  two  others  are  connected  at  the  bafe,  fo  that 
each  inner  filament  coheres  with  each  outer.  Antherae 
Ample.  Piltillum:  the  rudiment  of  a  germ  in  the  centre. 
II.  Female.  Calyx:  fpathe  none;  flowers  folitary.  Pe¬ 
rianthium,  as  in  the  male,  fuperior.  Corolla,  as  in  the 
male.  Piltillum:  germ  roundilh,  inferior;  llyles  fix,  the 
length  of  the  calyx,  comprelfed,  bifid-channelled  ;  ltigmas 
bifid, acuminate.  Pericarpium:  capfule coriaceous,  round¬ 
ilh,  fix-celled,  feeds  numerous,  very  final!,  roundilh. — Ef- 
fential  CharaEler .  Male.  Spathe  two-leaved  ;  calyx  trifid  ; 
corolla  three-petalied  ;  filaments  the  three  inner  ftyle-bear- 
ing.  Female.  Calyx  trifid  ;  corolla  three-petalled  ;  Ityles 
fix;  capfule  fix-celled,  many-feeded,  inferior. 

Hydrocharis  morfus  ran®,  or  frog-bit:  a  Angle  fpecies. 
It  has  a  root  of  many  long  thick  white  fibres;  leaves  at 
each  joint  of  the  ftalk,  fix  or  eight  together,  floating, 
roundilh,  kidney-lhaped,  flelhy,  fmooth,  thick,  perfectly 
entire,  almoll  tranfparent,  reddilh  underneath,  marked 
with  a  few  circular  and  many  tranfverfe  veins;  they  are 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and,  when  dry,  on 
removing  the  outer  Ikin,  a  molt  beautiful  dole  net-work 
of  veins  is  feen.  Leaf-ftalks  from  three  to  fix  or  feven 
inches  long,  round,  fmooth,  thick,  transparent,  having 
numerous  crofs  bars.  Sheaths  in  plants  of  both  fexes 
numerous,  next  the  foot,  ovate,  tranfparent ;  in  the  male 
plant  there  is  alfo  a  pair  about  the  middle  of  the  flower- 
'  Stalk,  containing  the  tender  unopened  blolfoms  as  in  a 
bladder.  Flower-ftalks  the  fame  length  with  the  leaf- 
ftalks,  upright ;  in  the  male  producing  three  or’  four 
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flowers,  in  the  female  only  one;  corolla  white,  with  a. 
yellow  bottom,  a  little  wrinkled  and  tender;  calyx  yel- 
lowilli.  This •  plant  increafes  by’ runners,  furnilbed  with 
pendulous  gems,  fupported  on  long  foot-ftalks.  Thefe 
gems  confift  of  two  itipulaceous  fcales,  folded  together, 
within  which  are  curioufly  enveloped  the  embryo  leaves 
of  the  future  plant.  Native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  in 
deep  ditches,  and  flow  ftreams,  with  a  muddy  bottom, 
multiplying  itfelf  greatly  by  runners  which  fiioot  out  to 
a  gre?.t  length,  and  at  the  joints  drop  down  long  roots, 
which  penetrate  deep  into  the  mud.  It  flowers  from  June 
through  the  autumn.  Ray  found  a  variety,  with  a 
double  flower  fmelling  very  fweet,  in  a  ditch  by  the  fide 
of  Audrey-caufeway,  clofe  by  the  great  wooden  bridge,  in 
the  ifle  .of  E’iv,  plentifully. 

HYDROCOT'YLE,  f.  [from  tX?,  Gr.  water,  and 
kotvAij,  a  finall  cavity,  veifel,  or  cup  ;  becauie  it  grows 
in  water,  and  the  leaves  are  hollow ;  or  the  leaves,  being 
hollow,  contain  water.]  Water  Navelwort,  Marsh 
Pennywort,  or  Sheep’s-eane  ;  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  cials  pentandria,  order  digynia,  natural  order  of  uni- 
cellat®  or  umbellifer®.  The  generic  characters  are — 
Calyx :  umbel  Ample;  involucre  commonly  four-leaved, 
finall.  Pertanthium  fcarcelyany.  Corolla:  univerfid  uni¬ 
form  in  figure,  not  in  fituation  ;  florets  all  fertile;  pro¬ 
per,  five-petalled  ;  petals  ovate,  acute,  fpreading,  entire. 
Stamina:  filaments  five,  awl-lhaped,  fhorter  than  the  co¬ 
rolla;  anther®  very  finall.  Piltillum:  germ  upright,  cora- 
p  relied,  orbiculate,  inferior,  peltate ;  Ityles  two,  awl-fhaped, 
very  fliort;  ltigmas  Ample.  Pericarpium  none;  fruit  or- 
biculate,  comprelfed,  tranfverfely  bipartite.  Seeds  two, 
femi-orbiculate,  comprelfed. — EJJential  CharaEler.  Umbel 
Ample,  with  a  four-leaved  involucre;  petals  entire;  feeds 
femiorbiculate-comprelfed. 

Species.  1.  Hydrocotyle-  vulgaris,  common  marlh  pen¬ 
nywort,  or  Iheep’s-bane :  leaves  peltate,  crenate,  umbeFs 
five-flowered.  Roots  perennial,  capillary,  whitilh.  Stems 
creeping,  round,  fmooth,  Itriking  root  at  the  joints. 
Leaves  orbicular,  fmooth,  glofly,  bright  green,  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  waved,  fcalloped  or  forriewhat  lobed 
and  notched  on  the  edge,  the  centre  a  little  deprefled, 
and  marked  with  a  white  dot;  the  veins  form  a  kind  of 
net-work  on  both  furfaces;  leaf-ftalks  about  two  inches 
long,  upright,  round,  fmooth,  naked  below,  above  befet 
with  briftly,  horizontal,  diftant,  hairs.  Seeds  of  a  pale 
brown  colour.  Linn®us  remarks,  that  this  plant  has  a 
Ample  umbel  proliferous  from  the  centre,  and  the  two 
ftyles  diftant.  Native  of  molt  parts  of  Euro  fie  in  marfties  ; 
alfo  in  Japan  and  Jamaica  ;  but  not  common.  It  flowers 
with  us  from  May  or  June  through  July  and  Augufi. 
The  flowers,  being  very  finall,  and  hidden  by  the  leaves, 
are  not  much  remarked,  though  they  are  abundant ’in 
their  feafon;  but  the  plant  is  eafily  known  by  the  petiole 
of  the  leaf  being  inferted  into  the  middle  of  it,  a  circum- 
ftance  uncommon  in  European  plants. 

Gerarde  calls  this  plant  water  penny-woort,  Jkcep -killing 
penny -grajfe,  penny -rot-,  in  the  north  country,  he  fays,  it  is 
called  wkite-rot,  to  diftinguifli  it  from  the  drolera,  or  red- 
rot  ;  in  Norfolk  jlowkwoort  (from  its  being  fuppofed  to  oc- 
cafion  the  flukes  in  the  liver  of  rotten  lheep) ;  and  by  the 
hulbandmen  Jheep's-bane,  becaufe  it  killeth  lheep  that  do 
eat  thereof.  This  however  is  now  known  to  be  a  vulgar 
error;  for  the  rot  in  lheep  is  owing  to  an  inteftinal  worm, 
which  we  know  could  never  be  generated  by  vegetable 
food  even  of  the  ranked  kind.  See  the  article  Fasciola:, 
vol.  vii.  p.  267,  and  the  correfpondenE  Engraving  for  a 
correft  figure  of  the  fluke-worm.  See  alfo  the  article  Hel¬ 
minthology,  Plate  II.  fig.  19.  vol.ix.  p.  348,  349.  This 
plant,  (Hydrocotyle  vulgaris,)  together  with  Drofera,  or 
fundew,  and  Pinguicula,  or  butterwort,  is  very  common 
in  marlhy  places,  and  therefore  the  diforder  has  been  af- 
cribed  to  thefe;  though  it  is  pretty  certain  that  neither 
lheep  nor  any  other  quadruped  feed  on  thefe  plants. 
That  fheep-farmers,  however,  may  be  acquainted  with 
tills  plant,  we  have  given  an  exaft  reprefentation  of  it  at 
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■fig.  2,  on  the  annexed  Engraving.  A  leaf  of  it  is  alfo 
represented  on  the  Botany  Plate  IV.  fig.  34. 

|3.  H.  natans,  or  Italian  floating  hydrocotyle,  has  very 
Bender  fimple  fibres  collected  into  a  head,  ifluing  from 
the  joints  of  the  Items,  and  fattening  themfelves  into  the 
mud.  Stems  horizontal,  thick,  even,  flefhy,  tinged  with 
brownifli  red,  horizontal,  jointed,  floating.  A  Angle  leaf 
comes  out  from  each  joint,  on  petioles  a  fpan  long  or 
more,  curved  inwards,  thick  at  the  bafe,  flefhy,  growing 
thinner  at  the  top;  the  leaves  are  kidney-form,  cxenate- 
lobed  or  repand,  with  five  large  lobes,  the  middle  one 
fmall,  the  two  or  three  others  with  three-lobed  notches ; 
in  front  they  are  cut  to  the  very  centre  with  a  fcarcely 
gaping  finus,  as  in  H.  American?..  All  of  them  are 
floating.  Flowers  from  five  to  ten,  fmall,  collected  into 
a  head.  Seeds  comprefled,  femiorbiculate.  The  pedun¬ 
cles  are  three  inches  long,  and  iflue  from  the  joints  of  the 
fem.  The  leaves  are  not  peltate  and  emarginate,  as  in 
the  common  fort,  but  kiddey-form  and  fublobate,  the 
Items  thick,  and  the  petioles  very  flefhy.  It  feems  to  ap¬ 
proach  nearer  to  H.  Americana.  Native  of  Italy. 

2.  Hydrocotyle  umbellata,  or  navel  wort:  leaves  pel¬ 
tate,  crenate-gafhed,  umbels  many  flowered.  According 
to  Linnaeus  it  is  very  like  the  common  fort,  and  has  been 
confounded  with  it;  but  it  differs  in  having  the  fcape 
twice  as  long  as  the  leaves,  and  more  than  twenty  florets 
in  a  fimple  umbel.  Native  of  Jamaica,  in  marfhes;  of 
feveral  parts  of  the  continent  of  America  ;  and  alfo  of 
Cochin-china ;  if  the  plant  which  thefe  authors  defcribe 
be  the  fame. 

3.  Hydrocotyle  Americana,  or  American  navel  wort : 
leaves  kidney-form,  fublobate,  crenate.  This  has  the 
appearance  and  fize  of  the  firft.  The  leaves  are  cut  in 
front  to  the  very  centre  with  a  finus  that  fcarcely  gapes, 
and  are  divided  at  the  edge  into  nine  obfolete  lobes,  each 
of  which  has  three  fmaller  notches.  Native  both  of 
North  and  South  America,  and  the  Eaft  Indies. 

4.  Hydrocotyle  hirfuta,  or  hairy  navelwort:  liirfute, 
•leaves  kidney-form,  lobate,  crenate ;  whorls  four-flowered'. 

Native  of  Hifpaniola. 

5.  Hydrocotyle  Afiatica,  or  Afiatic  navelwort:  leaves 
kidney-form,  toothletted.  This  difFers  from  the  fourth 
fpecies  in  having  the  toothlets  or  notches  round  the  leaves 
equal,  the  fubftance  alfo  of  the  leaves  is  twice  as  thick, 
and  they  are  almoft  hoary,  and  there  are  feveral  together 
at  each  joint  of  the  (talk,  -whereas  in  that  they  are  iingle. 
Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  Japan,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Jamaica,  &c..  Introduced  here  in  1774  by  Mr. 
Francis  Mafl’on. 

6.  Hydrocotyle  Chinenfis,  or  Chinefe  navelwort :  leaves 
linear,  umbels  many-flowered.  This  is  of  the  fame  fize 
with  the  foregoing  forts.  Native  of  China. 

7.  Hydrocotyle  villofii,  or  *  vi?.ofe  navelwort :  leaves 
cordate,  entire,  villofe.  Root  fibrous;  leaves  petioled, 
undivided,  quite  entire,  refembling  tliofe  of  the  fweet 
violet  (Viola  odorata),  mucronate,  tomentofe,  both  at 
the  roots,  and  about  the  extremities  of  the  Items,  which 
are  proftrate,  and  have  flowers  at  the  ends  with  the  leaves. 
Flowers  fmall.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

8.  Hydrocotyle  glabra,  or  fmooth  navelwort:  leaves 
obovate,  fmooth.  This  alfo  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

9.  Hydrocotyle  virgata,  or  ftriped  navelwort:  leaves 
linear,  fmooth.  P'ound  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by 
Thunberg. 

10.  Hydrocotyle  linifolia,  or  linear  navelwort:  leaves 
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gamia,  and  named  it  Solandra,  from  the  amiable  and 
learned  Dr.  Solander,  who  found  it  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  in  the  Supplement,  however,  and  in  the  fourteenth 
edition  of  the  Syftema,  it  is  removed  into  this  genus, 
with  which  it  certainly  agrees  in  habit. 

12.  Hydrocotyle  tridentata,  or  trifid  navelwort:  leaves 
wedgc-fhaped,  trifid,  villofe.  This  is  very  like  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  but  differs  in  having  linear  leaves,  narroXver  to¬ 
wards  the  bafe,  with  three  equal  teeth  at  the  end  ;  not 
ovate,  and  five  or  feven  toothed,  as  in  that;  peduncles 
much  (hotter  than  the  leaf,  not  equal  in  length;  ftem 
fliorter,  woolly,  herbaceous,  not  woody  and  proftrate. 
The  central  is  certainly  hermaphrodite  in  this;  Found 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Sparrmann. 

13.  Hydrocotyle  ranunculoides,  or  quinquefid  navel¬ 
wort:  leaves  five-parted,  gafhed.  Found  in  Mexico  by 
Mutis. 

14.  Hydrocotyle  erefta,  or  upright  navelwort:  leaves 
cordate  crenate,  (capes  few-flowered,  the  length  of  the 
petioles.  Native  of  Jamaica. 

15.  Hydrocotyle  mofchata,  or  feptemfid  ’  navelwort : 
leaves  kidney-form,  feven-lobed,  ferrate,  villofe  ;  umbels 
many-flowered.  Native  of  New  Zealand. 

II Y'DROGEN,  J.  [ hydrogenium ,  Lat.  from  water, 
and  yivoy.a.i,  -to  become,  or  ytimctui,  to  produce.]  One  of 
the  conftituent  parts  of  water,  and  perhaps  of  muriatic 
acid.  Though  its  gas  is  unfit  for  refpiration,  it  is  not 
poifonous.  Its  effects  on  the  animal  economy  are  not 
peculiarly  ftriking,  but  it  appears  to  affedt  the  irritability 
of  the  mufcular  fibre  in  a  confiderable  degree;  and  ani¬ 
mals  killed  by  it  are  fuppofed  to  putrefy  quickly.  The 
latter  opinion  feems,  however,  from  ChaptaPs  Experi¬ 
ments,  to  be  founded  on  a  miftaken  obfervation.  See 
the  article  Chemistry,  vol.  iv.  p.  156,  158. 

HYDROG'R  APHER,  f  [from  Gr.  water,  and 

ygaKpv,  to  write,]  One  who  defcribes  or  draws  maps  of 
the  fea. 

HYDROGRAPH'IC,  or  Hydrographical,  adj.  Be¬ 
longing  to  hydrography;  belonging  to  a  defcription  or 


linear-lanceolate,  hirfute,  entire.  This  is  like  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  but  the  leaves  are  much  longer;  the  peduncles 
more  (lender,  and  alfo  longer.  Found  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  by  Thunberg. 

1 1 .  Hydrocotyle  tomentofa,  or  prickly  navelwort :  leaves 
obovate,  toothed,  tomentofe.  The  central  flower  being 
fertile  (having  fix  ftamens  and  a  piftil),  and  being  fur- 
rounded  by  barren  flowers,  Linnaeus  made  a  diftinct  genus 
of  it,  placed  it  in  the  order  monoecia  of  the  clafs  poly¬ 


map  of  the  feas. 

HYDROG'RAPHY,  f.  The  art  of  meafuring  and  de- 
fcribing  the  fea,  rivers,  canals,  lakes,  &c.  With  regard 
to  the  fea,  it  gives  an  account  of  its  tides,  counter-tides, 
foundings,  bays,  gulfs,  creeks,  See.  as  alfo  of  the  rocks, 
(helves,  lands,  (hallows,  promontories,  .harbours  ;  the  dis¬ 
tance  and  bearing-  of.  one  port  from  another  ;  with  every 
thing  that  is  remarkable,  whether  out  at  fea  or  on  the 
coalt. 

HYDRO'LEA,  f.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pen- 
tandria,  order  digynia,  natural  order  of  convolvuli,  Jujf. 
The  generic  characters  are — Calyx:  perianthium  five- 
parted;  parts  oblong,  acute,  unequal,  permanent.  Co¬ 
rolla  :  or.e-petalled,  wheel  bell-fiiaped  ;  tube  (hotter  than 
the  calyx  ;  limb  five-parted,  fpreading;  fegments  ovate, 
incumbent.  Stamina:  filaments  five,  awl-lhaped,  cordate 
at  the  bafe  ;  anthers  oblong,  curved,  incumbent.  Pif- 
tillum:  germ  ovate;  (tyles  two,  filiform,  fpreading:  ftig- 
mas  truncate.  Pericarpium:  capfule  ovate,  two-celled, 
two-valvCd ;  partition  contrary,  Seeds  very  many,  mi¬ 
nute,  imbricated ;  with  an  ovate  large  receptacle.  In 
fome  flowers  the  calyx  and  corolla  are  fix-cleft,  with  fix 
ftamens. — Ejfcntial  Charader.  Calyx  five-leaved;  corolla 
wheel- (haped ;  filaments  cordate  at  the  bafe;  capfule  two- 
celled,  two-valved. 

Species.  1.  Hydrolea  fpinofa,  or  prickly  hydrolea:  ftems 
with  axillary  (pines,  flowers  cluftered,  terminating.  Stems 
upright,  a  foot  high,  with  alternate  branches.  Leaves 
lanceolate,  feflile,  fomewhat  waved,  vifcid.  Spines  axil¬ 
lary,  fpreading.  Flowers,  terminating,  fub-feflile,  few, 
cluftered.  Seeds  ovate,  attenuated  towards  the  umbilicus, 
very  oblcurely  grooved,  pale  brownifli  red.  When  the 
flowers  are  fix-cleft  and  have  fix  ftamens,.  there  are  three 
ftyles,  and  the  capfule  is  three-celled  and  three- valved, 
with  a  three-fided  partition.  Native  of  South  America. 

2.  Hydrolea  inermis,  or  unarmed  hydrolea:  ftem  un¬ 
armed. 
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armed,  flowers  folitary  lateral.  Stem  herbaceous,  annual, 
one  foot  high,  upright,  almolt  fimple.  Flowers  blue,  on 
one-flowered  peduncles ;  corolla  not  properly  wheel- 
fir  aped,  but  wheel-bell-lhaped.  Native  of  Canton  in 
China,  in  moilt  places. 

3.  Hydrolea  Zeylanica,  or  Ceylon  hydrolea:  Item  un¬ 
armed,  flowers  lubracemed,  leaves  lanceolate.  Stem  her¬ 
baceous,  half  a  foot  high,  even,  upright,  branched.  It  is 
thus  described  under  the  name  of  Steris  in  the  firft  Man¬ 
tilla:  Appearance  that  of  a  fmall  capficum;  ftern  herba¬ 
ceous,  very  much  branched,  and  even.  Leaves  alternate, 
petioled,  oval-oblong,  quite  entire,  firarpiflr,  even  ;  pe¬ 
duncles  oppoflte  to  the  leaves,  axillary  or  terminating, 
fubdivided  or  one-flowered.  Corolla  blue,  the  fame  fize 
as  that  of  capficum.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

4.  Hydrolea  trigyna,  or  three-ftyled  hydrolea:  Item 
fpiny,  leaves  oblong  hirfute,  flowers  three-ftyled  axillary. 
Native  of  the  Welt  Indies. 

HYDROL'OGYjyi  That  part  of  natural  hiftory  which 
examines  and  explains  the  nature  and  properties  of  water 
in  general, 

HYDROM'ANCER,./!  One  that  praftifes  hydromancy. 
Cole. 

HYDROM'ANCY,  f.  The  act  or  art  of  divining  or 
foretelling  future  events  by  means  of  water.  This  is  one 
of  the  four  general  kinds  of  divination  :  the  other  three 
refpefting  the  other  elements,  fire,  air,  and  earth,  are  de¬ 
nominated  refpeftively  pyromancy,  aeromancy,  and  geo- 
mancy. 

HYDROMAN'TIC,  adj.  Belonging  to  liydromancy. 
Cole. 

HY'DROMEL,  f.  Honey  diluted  in  nearly  an  equal 
weight  of  water.  When  this  liquor  has  not  fermented, 
it  is  called  fimple  liydromel ;  and,  when  it  has  undergone 
the  fpirituous  fermentation,  it  is  called  the  vinous  liydromel, 
or  mead.  See  the  article  Honey,  p.  265  of  this  volume. 

HYDROM'ETER,  f.  An  inftrument  to  meafure  the 
gravity,  denfity,  velocity,  force,  &c.  of  water  and  other 
fluids.  See  Hydrojlatics,  under  the  article  Mechanics. 
Profeffor  Beckmann  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  the  invention 
of  Ar  chimedes,  though  the  firft  mention  of  it  occurs  in 
the  fifth  century  ;  and  it  is  noticed  in  the  Letters  of  Sy- 
nefius  to  Hypatia.  It  was  afterwards  forgotten,  and  is 
not  again  mentioned  till  it  occurs  in  a  treadle  written 
by  Tholden  in  the  year  1600. 

HYDROM'PHALUS,/.  A  tumor  in  the  navel,  arifing 
from  a  colleftion  of  water. 

HYDROPH'ACE,/.  in  botany.  See  Lemna. 

HYDROPH'ILUS,  f.  the  Water-Lover;  in  ento¬ 
mology,  a  genus  of  coleopterous  infects;  of  which  the 
generic  characters  are:  Antennas  clavate,  the  club  perfo¬ 
liate  ;  feelers  four,  filiform  ;  hind  legs  formed  for  fwim- 
ming,  being  fringed  or  finned  on  the  inner  fide.  This 
genus  differs  from  that  of  Dytifcus  only  in  the  ItruCture 
of  the  antennas,  which,  inllead  of  being  fetaceous,  are 
Ihort,  and  furnilhed  with  a  clavated  and  perfoliated  tip 
or  knob.  Beth  are  inhabitants  of  ponds  and  ftagnant 
waters,  where  they  fwim  with  much  velocity,  turning 
round  with  great  dexterity.  They  are  extremely  vora¬ 
cious,  and  deltructive  to  the  more  tender  aquatic  infefts, 
worms,  and  young  filli,  which  they  ravenoufly  feize  with 
their  forked  jaws,  and  deftroy  by  fucking  out  their  juices. 
It  may  be  added,  that  the  hydrophili,  like  the  dytifei, 
iometimes  emerge  from  the  waters,  and  fly  about  the 
fields,  and  thus  migrate  occafionally  from  water  to  water; 
but,  as  this  happens  chiefly  by  night,  it  is  not  generally 
obferved.  The  genus  hydrophilus,  like  that  of  dytifcus, 
has  been  greatly  increafed  by  the  perfevering  rel’earches 
of  modern  entomologifts.  Dr.  Turton  enumerates  thirty- 
one  fpecies. 

j.  Hydrophilus  piceus,  the  water-clock.  This  is  per¬ 
haps  the  largelt  of  the  Britifli  coleoptera,  if  we  except 
the  lucanus  cervus;  meafuring  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length.  It  is  entirely  black,  and  of  a  fimooth  furface, 
and  is  particularly  diftinguiflied  by  the  form  of  its  thorax, 
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which  is  produced  beneath  into  a  very  long  and  fnarp- 
pointed  fpine,  ftretching  to  a  confiderable  diftance  down 
the  abdotflen  :  the  hind-legs  .are  furnilhed  on  each  fide 
with  ftrong,  but  very  fine,  hairs,  as  in  the  dytifei,  which 
the  animal  rel'embles  in  its  manners.  It  is  a  native  of 
ftagnant  waters,  where  its  larva  is  principally  oblerved  to 
prey  on  the  fmaller  kind  of  water-fr.ails,  and  is  dirtin- 
guilhed  by  a  particularity  in  the  higheft  degree  remark¬ 
able  :  this  confifts  in  the  apparently  anomalous  fituation 
of  the  legs,  which  feem,  unlefs  very  accurately  confidered, 
to  be  placed,  not  beneath  the  thorax,  as  in  other  infects, 
but  on  the  upper  part,  and  from  thence  to  be  deflefted 
towards  the  fides.  This  uncommon  appearance  however 
is 'not  owing  to  areal  dorfal  infertion  of  the  legs,  but 
principally  to  the  peculiar  fhape  and  pofition  of  the 
head;  and  the  deception  is  fo  much  heightened  by  the 
inverted  pofture  in  which  the  infeft  generally  fwims  and 
refts,  that  it  is  by  no  means  eafy  even  for  the  moft  feien- 
tific  obferver  to  diveft  himfolf  of  the  erroneous  idea  be¬ 
fore  mentioned.  Frifch,  in  his  Hiffory  of  Infefts,  appears 
to  have  been  completely  convinced  of  the  reality  of  the 
dorfal  infertion  of  the  legs;  and ‘the  celebrated  Reaumur, 
having  difeovered  fomething  fimilar  in  another  aquatic 
infe£t,  was  fo  ftruck  with  the  unufual  appearance,  that 
he  has  commemorated  it  as  a  circumftance  unparalleled 
in  the  animal  world.  The  author  of  the  fourth  volume 
of  Seba’s  Thefaurus  was  of  the  fame  opinion ;  and  ex- 
prefsly  warns  his  readers,  that  his  engraver,  thinking  to 
rectify  what  he  fuppofed  an  erroneous  drawing,  has  re- 
prefented  the  legs  in  this  larva  as  fituated  beneath  the 
thorax,  and  not  on  the  upper  part.  The  fagacious  Lyonet, 
in  his  obfervations  on  Lefier’s  Theologie  des  Infeffes, 
teems  to  have  been  the  firft  who  detected  the  common 
error,  and  afeertained  the  real  llruflure  of  the  animal, 
which  he  has  clearly  and  fatisfaflorily  explained.  The 
larvae  are  fuppofed  to  remain  about  two  years  before 
they  change  into  pupae  or  chryfalides.  When  the  larva 
is  arrived  at  its  full  growth,  it  fecretes  itfelf  in  the  bank 
of  the  water  it  inhabits,  and,  having  formed  a  convenient 
cavity  or  cell,  lies  dormant  for  fome  time,  after  which  it 
divefts  itfelf  of  its  lkin,  and  appears  in  the  form  of  a 
chryfalis,  in  which  ftate  having  continued  for  fome  time 
longer,  it  again  delivers  itfelf  from  its  exuviae,  and  ap¬ 
pears  in  its  complete  or  beetle  form.  When  firft  difen- 
gaged  from  the  lkin  of  the  chryfalis,  it  is  of  a  pale  colour, 
and  very  tender ;  but  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  hours  the 
elytra  or  wing-cafes  acquire  a  degree  of  ftrength  and 
colour,  which  gradually  grows  more  and  more  intenfe, 
till  the  animal,  finding  itfelf  fufficiently  ftrong,  comes 
forth  from  its  retreat,  and  commits  itfelf  in  its  new  form 
to  the  waters.  The  male  is  diftinguiflied  from  the  female 
by  the  ftrufture  of  the  fore-legs,  which,  as  in  the  genus 
dytifcus,  are  furnilhed,  near  the  fetting-on  of  the  feet, 
with  a  fort  of  horny  concave  flap  or  fliield ;  the  legs  of 
the  females  being  deftitufe  of  this  part.  The  ftru&ure 
of  the  hind  legs  is  finely  calculated  for  the  animal’s  aqua¬ 
tic  mode  of  life,  being  furnilhed  on  the  infide  with  a 
feries  of  clofe-fet  filaments,  fo  as  to  give  a  fort  of  finny 
appearance  to  the  legs,  and  to  enable  the  animal  to  fwim 
with  the  greateft  eafe  and  celerity.  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  female  of  the  Hydrophilus  piceus  affords  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  faculty  which  feems  to  be  exercifed  by  no 
other  coleopterous  infeft ;  viz.  that  of  fpinning  a  kind  of 
web  or  flattifti  circular  cafe  of  filk,  which  it  leaves  floating 
on  the  water,  and  in  which  it  depofits  its  eggs.  This 
cafe  is  terminated  on  its  upper  furface  by  a  lengthened 
conical  procefs  refembling  a  horn,  of  a  brown  colour, 
and  of  a  much  ftronger  or  denier  nature  than  the  cafe 
itfelf,  which  is  white.  The  young  larvae,  as  foon  as 
hatched,  make  their  efcape  from  the  envelopment  of  the 
cafe,  and  commit  themfelves  to  the  water.  This  curious 
particular  in  the  hiftory  of  the  hydrophilus  piceus  was 
firft  difeovered  by  Lyonet. 

2.  Hydrophilus  olivaceus:  olive;  fternum  channelled 
with  a  long  recurved  fpine  ;  fnelis  emarginate.  Body  en¬ 
tirely 
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tirely  olive  or  dull  green,  fmooth,  glabrous;  antenna: 
and  thighs  piceous;  (pine  on  the  fternum  nearly  as  long, 
as  the  body.  Inhabits  Coromandel. 

3.  Hydrophilus  atratus  :  black;  (hells  ftriate  rounded,; 
fternum  fpinous  behind.  Body  gloffy-black  ;  (hells  ftriate', 
punftured  ;  club  of  the  antenrtas  ferruginous.  Inhabits 
South  America  ;  fize-of  H.  olivaceus. 

4.  Hydrophilus  caraboides  :  black,  poliftied  ;  fliells  fub- 
ftriate.  Inhabits  Europe. 

5.  Hydrophilus  lateralis  :  gloffy-black  ;  edges  of  the 

thorax  and  fliells  yellow.  Sternum  projecting  backwards 
into  a  (harp  point,  with  a  yellow  dot  in  the  middle  ;  legs 
ferruginous.  Inhabits  South  America  ;  half  the  fize  of 
the  laft.  _  _  . 

6.  Hydrophilus  rufipes :  (liining  black ;  legs  rufous, 
fternum  with  a  recurved  fpine.  Antennse  ferruginous, 
the  club  brown  ;  body  glabrous,  immaculate.  Inhabits 
China ;  half  the  fize  of  H.  caraboides. 

7.  Hydrophilus  emarginatus :  dufky-brown  ;  (liicld  emar- 
ginate.  Body  gibbous,  opake  ;  (liield  widely  emarginate. 
Inhabits  Europe;  adheres  to  aquatic  plants. 

8.  Hydrophilus  fcaraboides  :  black  ;  (hells  ftriate  ;  legs 
piceous.  Inhabits  Europe. 

9.  Hydrophilus  picipes :  black;  legs  piceous;  (hells 
fmooth.  Body  fmooth,  glabrous.  Inhabits  Germany. 

10.  Hydrophilus  orbicularis :  roundifh  ;  body  glabrous, 
black.  Quite  fmooth,  and  (liining.  Inhabits  Germany. 

11.  Hydrophilus  fubrotundus :  roundifh ;  glabrous, 
black;  (hells  ftriate,  Inhabits  America;  a  little  lefs  than 
the  laft. 

12.  Hydrophilus  bicolor:  ovate;  above  yellowilh,  be¬ 
neath  black.  Fore-feelers  longer  than  the  antennae ;  legs 
yellow.  Inhabits  Denmark  ;  larger  than  H.  collaris. 

13.  Hydrophilus  collaris  :  black;  mouth,  fides  of  the 
thorax,  and  a  few  abbreviated  lines  on  the  (hells,  ferrugi¬ 
nous.  Antennas  and  legs  brown ;  edge  of  the  (hells  fer¬ 
ruginous ;  body  gibbous.  Inhabits  South  America. 

14.  Hydrophilus  undatus  :  ovate,  black  ;  thorax  pale  ; 
fliells  ftriate,  grey.  Head  gloffy-black ;  antennas  and  feel¬ 
ers  yellow  ;  thorax  with  a  double  black  dorfal  line;  (hells 
obfcurely  waved  with  black  ;  body  black ;  legs  yellow. 
Inhabits  South  America;  rather  larger  than  H.  luridus. 

15.  Hydrophilus  erythrocephalus  :  ovate,  black;  head, 
thorax,  and  border  of  the  fliells,  rufous.  Legs  rufous  ; 
thighs  black.  A  little  lefs  than  II.  collaris. 

16.  Hydrophilus  haemorrhoidalis  :  black  ;  fliells  ftriate, 
tipt  with  ferruginous ;  (hanks  ferruginous.  Inhabits 
Germany  ;  lefs  and  more  oblong  than  H.  orbicularis. 

17.  Hydrophilus  marginellus:  gloffy-black ;  thorax  and 
fliells  edged  with  rufous.  Shells  fmooth  ;  legs  black ; 
tarfi  ferruginous.  Inhabits  Germany;  fize  of  the  laft. 

18.  Hydrophilus  ftriatus  :  glofly-biack  ;  (hells  ftriate, 
ferruginous  at  the  bafe  and  tip.  Head  and  thorax  fmooth, 
immaculate  ;  legs  fubferruginous.  Inhabits  Germany. 

19.  Hydrophilus  luridus  :  thorax  brown  ;  (hells  ftriate, 
and  cinereous-brown  ;  body  black.  Inhabits  Europe. 

20.  Hydrophilus  minutus :  ovate,  black;  (hells  and 
legs  grey.  Inhabits  Europe  ;  makes  a  buzzing  nolle  to¬ 
wards  night. 

21.  Hydrophilus  grifeus:  above  cin'ereous,  beneath 
brown  ;  legs  cinereous.  Inhabits  Saxony  ;  ftze  of  H.  mi- 
nutus. 

22.  Hydrophilus  bipunclatus :  thorax  black,  edged 
with  grey  ;  (hells  brown,  with  a  wliitifh  margin  and  dot 
behind.  Head  black,  with  a  grey  marginal  dot  each  (ide  ; 
dot  on  the' fliells  fometimes  hardly  vifible.  Inhabits  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  (mall. 

23.  Hydrophilus  pygmreus:  grey;  head  black  behind  ; 
thorax  yellowilh.  Shells  fmooth,  grey,  immaculate  ;  body 
and  legs  darker.  Inhabits  South  America  ;  very  minute. 

24.  Hydrophilus  tricolor :  body  black ;  fliells  piceous, 
"edged  with  black  and  ochraceous  ;  legs  tawny.  Inhabits 
Berlin. 

25.  Hydrophilus  cordiger :  body  black;  (hells,  and 
edge  of  the  thorax  red  ;  in  the  middle  of  the  fnelis  a  black 
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heart-fhaped  fpot ;  legs  brown,  and  finely  toothed.  Inha¬ 
bits  Berlin. 

26.  Hydrophilus  rufus :  rufous  ;  fliells  very  fmooth, 
darker  ;  the  outer  edge  whitifh,  two-toothed  before.  In¬ 
habits  Italy. 

27.  Hydrophilus  obfcurus :  livid;-  abdomen  black; 
(hells  gloffy,  with  crowded  dots.  Is  properly  no  more  than 
a  variety  of  H.  luridus.  Inhabits  Denmark. 

28.  Hydrophilus  puflllus  :  black;  fliells  very  fmooth  ; 
antennse  and  tarfi  brown.  Inhabits  Denmark. 

29.  Hydrophilus  pilula  :  black ;  above  poliftied  with 
crowded  dots.  Inhabits  Europe. 

30.  Hydrophilus  niger :  gloffy-black;  fliells  finely  ftriate, 
with  diltant  dots ;  antennse  and  ends  of  the  legs  ferrugi¬ 
nous.  Inhabits  Europe. 

31.  Hydrophilus  ater :  black,  glabrous ;  antennae  and 
(hanks  reddifti.  Inhabits  Europe. 

HYDROPHO'BIA,  [from  vowg,  Gr.  water,  and  <po€ev, 
to  fear.]  A,  dread  of  water  ;  a  lymptom  of  the  difeafe 
caufed  by  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  The  principal  and  ori¬ 
ginal  feat  leems  to  be  about  the  ftomach,  and  parts  con¬ 
tiguous  to  it.  Dr.  Seleg  thinks  that  it  is  feated  in  the  par 
vagum  and  intercoftal  nerves  ;  for  mod  of  the  fymptoms 
happen  where  thefe  nerves  are  interfperfed.  When  a  dog 
is  affeCted  with  madnefs,  he  becomes  dull,  folitary,  and 
endeavours  to  hide  himfelf,  feldom  barking,  but  making 
a  murmuring  noife,  and  refufing  all  kinds  of  meat  and 
drink.  He  flies  at  ftrangers ;  but,  in  this  ftage,  he  re¬ 
members  and  refpedts  his  mafter;  his  ears  and  head  hang 
down  ;  he  -walks  as  if  overpowered  with  deep  ;  and  a  bite 
at  this  period,  though  dangerous,  feldom  conveys  the  dif¬ 
eafe.  After  thele  fymptoms,  the  dog  begins  to  pant ;  he 
breathes  quick  and  heavy  ;  hangs  out  his  tongue  to  dif- 
charge  a  great  quantity  of  froth  from  his  mouth,  which  he 
keeps  perpetually  open  ;  fometimes  he  walks  (lowly,  as  if 
half  afleep,  and  then  fuddenly  runs,  but  not  always  directly 
forward  ;  at  length  he  forgets  his  mafter  ;  his  eyes  look 
difpirited,  dull,  full  of  tears,  and  red;  his  bark  is  hol¬ 
low  and  hoarfe ;  his  tongue  of  a  lead  colour ;  he  grows 
faint,  thin,  and  weak,  often  falls  down,  again  riles,  at¬ 
tempts  to  fly  at  every  thing,  and  foon  grows  furious  ; 
this  fecond  ftage  feldom  continues  thirty  hours  ;  death  by 
that  time  putting  an  end  to  the  difeafe,  and  a  bite  received 
at  this  time  is  the  mod:  dangerous.  For  the  effects  of  this 
dreadful  malady  on  the  human  fubjeff,  and  the  moft  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  prevention  and  cure,  fee  the  article 
Pathology,  in  this  Encyclopaedia. 

HYDROPH'ORA,  [  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
cryptogamia.  order  fungi.  The  generic  chara&ers  are — 
Fungus  globular,  watery;  on  a  nearly-ered:  capillary  (tern. 

Species.  1.  Hydrophora  minima:  colourlefs,  item  yel- 
lowifli. 

2.  Hydrophora  tenella :  colourlefs,  ftera  grey. 

3.  Hydrophora  ftercorea :  head  and  item  dirty  yellow'. 

HYDROPHO'RIA,y;  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  feftival 

in  memory  of  thole  who  periihed  in  the  deluge. 

HYDROPH' YLAX,  f  [from  vfrwg,  Gr.  water,  and  Ot/Aaf, 
a  keeper  or  guardian.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  te- 
‘trandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  rubiacese,  juff. 
The  generic  characters ,  are — Calyx:  perianthium  one- 
leafed,  upright,  four-parted,:  fuperior,  permanent;  leg¬ 
men  ts  ovate,  acute,  margined,  fqmewhat  flefliy.  Corolla  : 
one-petalled,  funnel-form  ;  tube  longer  than  the  calyx  ; 
limb  angular,  four-cleft ;  fegmehts  ovate,  revolute  ;  throat 
bearded.  Stamina  :  filaments  four,  placed  on  the  tube, 
decurrent,  upright,  longer  than  the  corolla  ;  antherse  fub- 
haftate.  Piflillum:  germ  oblong,  inferior  ;  ftyle  filiform, 
curved ;  ftigma  bifid.  Pericarpium  :  berry  juicelefs,  ovate, 
compreffed,  with  three  ribs  on  each  fide,  the  middle  one 
higher,  with  an  attenuated  margin,  a  little  bowed  in,  fun¬ 
gus  two-celled  ;  with  a  tranfverfe  partition.  Seeds:  foli¬ 
tary,  oblong,  bowed  in  a  little,  three-fided,  two-grooved 
on  the  inner  (ide,  lbmewhai  rugged. — EJfential  Char  after. 
Calyx  four-parted  ;  corolla  funnel-form  ;  fruit  ancipital, 
om- feed  eel. 

Hydrophylax. 
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Hydrophylax  malitima,  or  fea-hydrophylax,  a  fingle 
fpecies.  It  has  the  appearance  of  Arenaria.  rubra  mari- 
tima,  but  is  larger.  Root  fi m pie,  filiform,  blood-red, 
long,  flefliy,  fweet  ;  Item  creeping,  filiform,  fmo.oth,  co¬ 
loured,  jointed,  fheathed  with  blunt  membranaceous  per¬ 
manent  (heaths,  very  long ;  leaves  oppofite,  fpreading, 
ovate,  acute,  quite  entire,  approximating,  flefhy,  filming, 
roughened  with  very  luiall,  vvhitifn,  pellucid,  callufes;  pe¬ 
tioles  (hort,  membranaceous,  margined,  Iheathing  the  Hem, 
permanent;  when  the  leaves  fall  thefe  become  permanent 
(heaths  of  the  (talks ;  dowers  axillary,  fubfeflile,  ufually 
two  together,  but  not  oppofite,  ere<5l  ;  corolla  pale  blue; 
antheyse  blue.  Found  by  Koenig  in  driving  land  on  the 
fea-ihore  near  Guduluhr  in  the  Eali  Indies. 

HYDROPHYL'LUM,  J.  [from  tX?,  Gr.  water,  and 
(pvAAon,  a  leaf.]  Water-leaf  ;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
clafs  pent'andria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  bor- 
raginea;,  Jvjf.  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx:  peri- 
anthium  five-parted,  fcarcely  fhorter  than  the  corolla, 
fpreading,  permanent,  with  awl-fi>aptd  fegments.  Co¬ 
rolla:  one-petalied,  bell-fhaped,  five-cleft;  fegments  up¬ 
right,  obtufe,  emarginate.  Neftary,  a  cleft  clofed  by  two 
longitudinal  converging  plates,  fattened  to  the  petal  with¬ 
in  the.maiddle  of  each  fegment.  Stamina  :  filaments  five, 
avri-fiiaped,  longer  than  the  corolla;  antberae  incumbent, 
oblong.  Pidillum  :  germ  fuperior,  ovate,  acuminate  ; 
ftyle  awl-fiiaped,  the  length  of  the  llaraens ;  itigma  bifid, 
acute,  fpreading.  Pericarpium  :  capfuie  globular,  one- 
celled,  two-valved.  Seed  :  fingle,  round,  large ;  (feeds 
four,  nefiling  within  a  berried  receptacle,  Gartner.)— EJJ'cn- 
tial  CharaEler.  Corolla  bed-fiiaped,  having  five  longitu¬ 
dinal  melliferous  breaks  on  the  infide  ;  itigma  bifid  ;  cap¬ 
fuie  globular,  two  valved. 

Species,  i.  Hydrophyllum  Virginicum,  or  Virginian 
water-leaf:  leaves  pinnatifid.  The  root  is  competed  of 
many  itrong  flefhy  fibres,  which  fpread  wide  on  every 
fide  ;  from  this  arife  many  leaves  on  foot-dalks  five  or  fix 
inches  long,  jagged  into  three,  five,  or  (even,  lobes,  al- 
moft  to  the  midrib ;  they  are  indented  on  their  edges, 
have  feveral  veins  running  from  the  midrib  to  the  fides, 
and  are  of  a  lucid  green.  The  flowers  rife  with  foot-dalks 
from  the  root,  having  one  or  two  fmall  leaves  of  the  fame 
(liape  with  the  lower;  they  are  in  loofe  clufters  hanging 
down,  of  a  dirty  white,  and  making  no  great  figure.  Cap¬ 
fuie  marked  on  each  fide  with  a  (hallow -groove,  and  fprin- 
kled  all  over  with  fmall  white  bridles.  Receptacle  glo¬ 
bular,  free,  filling  the  whole  cavity  of  the  capfuie,  at  fil’d 
herbaceous  and  flefhy,  divided  into  little  cells  equal  in 
number  wdth  the  nafeent  germs,  afterwards  membrana¬ 
ceous  and  fpongy,  rufefeent,  fplitting  in  two  with  the 
capfuie.  Seeds  regularly  four,  but  often  fewer,  nedling 
in  the  receptacle,  irregularly  ovate  and  angular,  elegantly 
•netted  with  very  minute  excavations,  yellowifh  white.  It 
flowers  here  in  May  and  June,  and  the  feeds  fometimes 
ripen  in  Augufl.  Native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  on 
moift  fpongy  ground.  It  was  cultivated  in  1739,  by  Mr. 
Miller.  Pie  fuppofes  that  Morinus  gave  it.  the  title  of  wa¬ 
ter-leaf  becaufe  in  fpring  water  (lands  in  the  cavities  of 
the  leaf,  and  not  from  its  growing  in  water,  as  Tourne- 
fort  conjectures. 

i.  Hydrophyllum  Canadenfe,  or  Canadian  water-leaf : 
leaves  lobate-angular.  This  has  all  the  fame  druClure 
with  the  preceding,  and  differs  only  in  the  leaves,  whith 
have  the  fame  (hape  with  thofe  of  the  maple,  half-five- 
lobed,  fmooth,  with  the  lobes  acute,  (lightly  toothed,  and 
having  a  finus  at  the  petiole,  as  in  the  leaves  of  maple. 
Native  of  Canada.  It  flowers  in  May. 

Propagation  and-Culture.  Thefe  plants  are  very  hardy  in 
refpeCt  to  cold,  but  they  (hould  be  planted  in  a  moill, 
rich,  foil,  and  fnady  fituation ;  in  a  warm  dry  foil  they 
will  not  profper,  unlefs  they  be  condantly  watered  in  dry 
weather.  They  may  be  increaled  by  parting  the  roots  in 
autumn;  for,  if  they  are  not  well-rooted  before  fpring, 
they  will  require  abundance  of  water.  See  Hydrastis. 
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HYDROPP'PER,  f.  in  botany.  See  Elatine  and  Po¬ 
lygonum. 

HYDRQP'IC,  or  Hydrop'ical,  ad].  cffixof,  hydro- 
pique,  Fr.  from  hydrops,  Lat.]  Dropfical;  difeafed  with  ex- 
travafated  water. — Hydropical  fwellings,  if  they  be  pure, 
are  pellucid.  V/ifeitian. 

Hydropic  wretches  by  degrees  decay, 

Growing  the  more,  the  more  they  wade  away; 

By  their  own  ruins  they  augmented  lye. 

With  third  and  heat  amidd  a  deluge  fry.  Blackmore. 

Refembling  dropfy.- — Some  men’s  hydropic  infatiablenefs 
learned  to  third  the  more,  by  how  much  more  they  drank. 
King  Charles. 

HY'DROPS,  f.  the  Dropsy.  For  the  caufe  and  cure, 
fee  the  article  Pathology. 

HYDRQPY'RETOS,  f.  [from  uobg,  Gr.  water,  and 
mg,  fire.]  The  hydronofus,  the  (wearing  ficknefs. 

H\  DROROS'ATON,  f.  [from  vS'ag,  Gr.  water,  and 
fo^oy,  a  role.]  A  drink  made  of  water,  honey,  and  the 
juice  of  rofes. 

.  HYDRORHOD'INON,/  [y^e,  Gr.  water,  and  f0,W, 
oil  of  rofes.]  Water  mixed  with  the  oil  of  rofes;  given 
by  Galen  as  an  emetic  in  cafes  of  pbifon. 

IIYDROSAC'CHARUM,  f.  Gr.  water,  and  erz*- 
fugar.]  A  compofition  of  fugar  and  water,  which 
anlwers  to  the  hydrorneli  by  changing  honey  for  fugar. 

HYDROSA'RCA,  /.  [Nheg,  Gr.  water,  and  oxf,  flelh. ] 
A  tumour  or  ahlcefs  containing  water  and  flefli. 

PIYDROSARCOCF/LE,  f.  See  Sarcocele. 

IiY'DROSGOPE,  f.  An  indrument  anciently  ufed  for 
the  mea  Curing  of  time.  The  hydrofeope  was  a  kind  of 
water-clock,  confiding  of  a  cylindrical  tube,  conical  at 
bottom;  the  cylinder  was  graduated,  or  marked  out  with 
divifions,  to  which  the  top  of  the  water  becoming  fuc- 
ceffively  contiguous,  as  it  trickled  out  at  the  vertex  of 
the  cone,  pointed  out  the  hour.  See  the  head  Water-Clocks , 
under  the  article  Horology,  in  this  volume. 

HYDROSTAT'iCAL,  adj.  Gr.  and  f-arnoj.] 

Relating  to  hydrodatics  ;  taught  by  hydrodatics.— A  hu¬ 
man  body  forming  in  fuch  a  fluid,  will  never  be  recon- 
cileable  to  this  hydrofalical  law  ;  there  will  be  always 
fomething  lighter  beneath,  and  fomething  heavier  above  ; 
becaule  bone,  the  hfcavidl  in  fpecie,  will  be  ever  in  the 
midit.  Bentley. 

HYDROSTAT'ICALLY,  adv.  According  to  hydrof- 
tatics. — The  weight  of  all  bodies  around  the  earth  is  ever 
proportional  to- the  quantity  of  their  matter;  for  indance, 
a  pound  weight,  examined  hydroflatically,  doth  always  con¬ 
tain  an  equal  quantity  of  folid  mafs.  Bentley. 

HYDROSTAT'ICS,  f.  The  fcience  of  weighing  fluids ; 
weighing  bodies  in  fluids.  See  the  article  Mechanics. 

HYDROT'IC,  adj.  Having  a  power  or  quality  of  purg¬ 
ing  watery  humours. 

HYDROT'IC,  f.  Purger  of  water  or  phlegm. — He 
feems  to  have  been  the  firll  who  divided  purges  into  hy- 
drotics  and  purgers  of  bile.  Arbuthnot. 

HY'DRUS,  or  Water  Serpent,  one  of  the  new  fouth- 
ern  condellations,  including  only  ten  dars. 

HY'DRUS,  a  port  on  the  Pirate. Goad  in  Wedern  Hin- 
doodan  ;  fo  called  in  allufion  to  the  fabled  ferpent  which 
makes  every  thing  its  prey.  Pennant. 

HYE'MAL,  adj.  fromhyems,  Lat.  winter.]  Belonging 
to  winter.  Not  much  ufed. 

HYEMA'TION,  f.  [from  hytms,  Lat.]  Shelter  from 
winter’s  cold. — Where  we  fet  them  [exotic  plants]  in  for 
hyetnalion.  Evelyn. 

HY'EMS,  /.  [Latin.]  Winter: 

And  on  old  hyejns ’  chin  and  icy  crown 

An  odorous  chaplet  of  fweet  Cummer  buds 

Is,  as  in  mockery,  fet.  Shakefpeare. 

HYE'NA,  f.  [ hyene ,  Fr.  hyx'na,  Lat.]  An  animal  like  a 
wolf, — The  keen  hyena,  felled  of  the  fell.  Tkomfon. 

HYGE'IA, 
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IIYGE'IA,  in  mythology,  the  goddefs  of'health,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  AEfculapius,  held  in  great  veneration  among  the  an¬ 
cients.  Her  ftatues  repreiented  her  with  a  veil,  and  the 
matrons  ufiially  confecrated  their  locks  to  her.  She  was 
alio  repreiented  on  monuments  like  a  young  woman  hold¬ 
ing  a  lerpent  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  cup,  out  of 
which  the  ferpent  fometimes  drank.  According  to  fome 
authors,  Hygeia  is  the  fame  as  Minerva,  who  received 
that  name  from  Pericles,  who  erected  her  a  ftatue,  becaufe 
in  a  dream  fne  had  told  him  the  means  of  curing  an  ar¬ 
chitect,  whole  allifcance  he  wanted  to  build  a  temple.  Pau- 
Janias. 

HYGI'NUS  (Caius  Julius),  an  ancient  grammarian, 
fiid  by  Suetonius  to  have  been  a  native  of  Spain,  though 
fome  luppofed  him  an  Alexandrian,  and  to  have  been 
brought  to  Rome  after  the  capture  of  that  city  by  Julius 
Csefar.  He  became  a  freedman  of  Auguftus ;  and  was 
appointed  keeper  of  the  Palatine  library.  He  was  very 
intimate  with  the  poet  Ovid,  and  with  the  confular  hilto- 
rian  Caius  Licinius.  Suetonius  fays,  that  Hyginus  was  a 
ledulous  imitator  of  Cornelius  Alexander,  a  Greek  gram¬ 
marian.  He  wrote  lives  of  illulhious  men,  referred  to  by 
A.  Gellius  and  others  ;  alfo  a  volume  of  Examples ;  and 
a  copious  Treatife  on  the  Cities  of  Italy,  quoted  by  Ser- 
vius  and  Macrobius.  A  work  of  his  on  Genealogies  is 
alfo  recorded ;  likewife  a  Commentary  on  Virgil,  and  fe- 
veral  other  writings.  There  are  come  down  to  our  times, 
in  his  name,  only  a  piece  entitled  Pocticon  AJlr onomicon ,  de 
Munch  &  Spliara,  ac  utriufque  Parthim,  Declaratione,  Lib.  IP. 
and  a  book  of  mythological  fables.  The  heft  edition  of 
both  in  conjunction  is  contained  in  Munker’s  Mythographi 
La  tint,  z  vols.  8vo. . 

PIYGRAUTIC,  adj.  [from  vy^ot,  Gr.  moift,  and  a.v'k oj, 
a  pipe.]  Belonging  to  a  method  of  conveying  water  or 
nioillure  in  pipes. 

HYGROCIRSOCE'LE,  /.  [from  iy?og,  G r.  humid, 
jwcto?,  a  varix,  and  y.vhy,  a  tumour.]  A  ipecies  of  hernia, 
from  a  varicous  fpermatic  vein,  while  the  l’crotum  is  at  the 
fame  time  filled  with  water. 

HYGROCOLLYRHUM,  f.  [from  vy^oc,  Gr.  humid, 
and  a  collyrium.]  A  liquid  collyrium,  or  con- 

lilfing'chiefly  of  liquids. 

HYGROMETER,  or  Hy'groscope,  f.  An  inftru- 
nient  for  meafuring  .the  degrees  of  moifture  in  the  air. 

HYGROM'ETRY,  f.  The  fcience  of  the  meafurement 
of  the  moifture  of  the  air,  with  the  principles  on  which 
hygrometers  are  conftructed.  Of  thefe  there  are  various 
kinds  ;  for  whatever  body  either  fvvells  by  moifture,  or 
{brinks  by  drynefs,  is  capable  of  being  formed  into  an  hy¬ 
grometer.  Such  are  woods  of  moft  kinds,  particularly 
deal,  afh,  poplar,  &c.  Such  alfo  is  catgut,  the  beard  of  a 
wild  oar,  and  twitted.  cord,  See.  The  molt  limple  con¬ 
trivances  for  this  purpofe  are  as  follow  : 

Stretch  a  common  cord,  as  reprefented  in  the  annexed 
Engraving  at  fig.  i,  ora  fiddle-ltring  ABD,  along  a  wall, 
palling  it  over  a  pulley  B;  fixing  it  at  one  end  A,  and  to 
the  other  end  hanging  a  weight  E,  carrying  a  ftyle  or  in¬ 
dex  F.  Againft  the  fame  wall  fit  a  plate  of  metal  HI, 
graduated  or  divided  into  any  number  of  equal  parts ; 
and  the  hygrometer  is  complete.  For  it  is  matter  of  con- 
ftant  obfervation,  that  moifture  fenfibly  fliortetis  cords 
and  firings ;  and  that,  as  the  moifture  evaporates,  they 
return  to  their  former  length  again.  The  like  may  be 
faid  of  a  fiddle-ftring ;  and  from  hence  it  happens  that 
Inch  firings  are  apt  to  break  in  damp  weather,  if  they  are 
not  llackened  by  the  ferews  of  the  violin.  Hence  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  the  weight  E  will  afeend  when  the  air  is  more 
moift,  and  defeend  again  when  it  becomes  drier.  By 
which  means  the  index  F  will  be  carried  up  and  down, 
and,  by  pointing  to  the  feveral  divifions  on  the  fcale,  will 
fhow  the  degrees  of  moifture  or  drynefs. 

For  a  more  fenfible  and  accurate  hygrometer,  fee  fig.  2. 
Strain  a  whipcord  or  catgut  over  feveral  pulleys  B,  C,  D, 
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E,  F ;  and  proceed  as  before  for  the  reft  of  the  conftruCtipn. 
Nor  does  it  matter  tvhether  the  feveral  parts  of  the  cord 
be  parallel  to  the  horizon',  as  exprefied  in  the  annexed 
figure,  or  perpendicular  to  the  feme,  or  in  any  other  pofi- 
tion  ;  the  advantage  of  this,  over  the  former  method,,  be¬ 
ing  merely  the  having  a  greater  length  of  cord  in  the  fame 
compafs  ;  for  the  longer  the  cord,  the  greater  is  the  con¬ 
traction  and  dilatation,  and  conlequently  the  degrees  of 
Variation  of  the -index  over  the  fcale,  for  any  given  change 
of  moifture  in  the  air. 

For  another  hygrometer,  fee  fig.-  3.  Faften  a  twilled 
cord,  or  fiddle-ftring,  A.  B,  by  one  end  at  A,  fuftaining  a 
weight  at  B,  carrying  an  index  C,  round  a  circular  fcale 
DE,  deferibed  on  a  horizontal  board  or  table.  For  a  cord 
or  catgut  twills  itf’elf  as  it  moiftens,  and  untwifts  again 
as  it  dries.  Hence,  upon  an  increafe  or  decreafe  of  the 
humidity  of  the  air,  the  index  will  fhow  the  quantity  of 
twifting  or  uritwifting,  and  conlequently  the  increafe  or 
decreafe  of  moifture  or  drynefs.  Thofe  Dutch  toys 
called  weather-houfesK  where  a  finall  image  of  a  man,  and 
one  of  a  woman,  are  fixed  upon  the  ends  of  an  index,  are 
conftruCled  upon  this  principle.  For  the  index,  being 
fuftained  by  a  cord  or  twilled  catgut,  turns  backwards 
and  forwards,  bringing  out  the  man  in  wet  weather,  and 
the  woman  in  dry. 

For  another  very  fimple  hygrometer,  fee  fig.  4.  Faften 
one  end  of  a  cord,  or  catgut,  AB,  to  a  hook  at  A;  and 
to  the  other  end  a  ball  D,  of  about  one  pound  weight ; 
upon  which  draw  two  concentric  circles,  and  divide  them 
into  any  number  of  equal  parts,  for  a  fcale  ;  then  fit  a 
ftyle  or  index,  E  C,  into  a  proper  fupport  at  E,  fo  as  the 
extremity  C  may  almoft  touch  the  divifions  of  the  ball. 
Hfre  the  cord  twifting  or  untwilling,  as  in  .  the  former 
cafe,  will  indicate  the  change  of  moifture,  by  the  fuccef- 
five  application  of  the  divifions  of  the  circular  fcale,  as 
the  ball  turns  round,  to  the  index  C. 

Initead  of  catgut,  Caflebois,  a  benedi&ine  monk  at 
Mentz,  propofed  to  make  hygrometers  of  the  gut  of  a- 
filk-worm.  When  that  infeCt  is  ready  to  fpin,  there  are 
found  in  it  two  veflels  proceeding  from  the  head  to  the 
ftomach,  to  which  they  adhere,  and  then  bend  towards 
the  back,  where  they  form  a  great  many  folds.  The  part 
of  thefe  veflels  next  the  llomach  is  of  a  cylindrical  form, 
and  about  a  line  in  diameter.  Thefe  veflels  contain  a 
gummy  fort  of  matter  from  which  the  worm  fpins  its  lilk  j 
and,  though  they  are  exceedingly  tender,  means  have 
been  deviled  to  extraCt  them  from  the  infect,  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  the  above  purpofe.  When  the  worm  is 
about  to  fpin,  it  is  thrown  into  vinegar,  and  fuffered  to 
remain  there  twenty-four  hours  ;  during  which  time  the 
vinegar  is  abforbed  into  the  body  of  the  infeCt,  and  co¬ 
agulates  its,  juices.  The  worm  being  then  opened,  both 
the  veifels,  which  have  now  acquired  ftrengtlv,  are  ex¬ 
tracted  ;  and,  on  account  of  their  pliability,  are  capable 
of  confiderable  extenfion.  That  they  may. not,  however, 
become  too  weak,  they  are  itretched  only  to  the  length 
of  about  fifteen  or  twenty  inches.  It  is  obvious  that- they 
muft  be  kept  fufnciently  extended  till  they  are  completely 
dry.  Before  they  attain  to  that  Hate,  they  muft  be  freed, 
by  means  of  the  nail  of  the  finger,  from  a  filmy  fnbftanee 
which  adheres  to  them.  Such  a  thread  will  fuftain  a. 
weight  of  fix  pounds  without  breaking,  and  may  be  ufed 
for  an  hygrometer  in  the  fame  manner  as  catgut. 

An  hygrometer  may  be-  made  of  the  thin  boards  of  afli 
or  fir,  by  their  fwelling  or  contracting.  But  this,  and 
all  the  other  kinds  of  this  inftrument,  above  deferibed, 
become  in  time  fenfibly  lefs  and  lefs  accurate ;  till  at  laft 
they  lofe  their  effeCt  entirely,  and  fuffer  no  alteration 
from  the  weather.  But  the  following  are  much  more  du¬ 
rable,  ferving  for  many  years  with  tolerable  accuracy. 
Take  a  balance,  fig.  5,  and  to  the, tongue  or  index  fix  an 
upright  piece,  D  B,  at  the  top  of  it  an  arched  graduated 
plate  A  C  ;  then  at  the  end  F  hang  a  weight,  and  at  the- 

A.  end. 
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end  E  hang  a  fponge,  or  other  body,  that  eafily  imbibes 
moifture.  To  prepare  the  fponge,  it  may  be  proper  firft  to 
wadi  it  in  water  very  clean  ;  and,  when  dry  again,  in  wa¬ 
ter  or  vinegar  in  which  there  has  been  diffolved  fal  ammo¬ 
niac,  or  fa.lt  of  tartar ;  after  which  let  it  dry  again.  Now,  if 
the  air  become  moift,  the  fponge  will  imbibe  it  and  grow 
heavier,  and  confequently  will  preponderate,  and  draw 
the  index  towards  C  ;  on  the  contrary,  when  the  air  be¬ 
comes  drier,  the  fponge  becomes  lighter,  and  the  index 
turns  towards  A  ;  thus  fliowing  the  ftate  of  the  air.  In 
this  hygrometer,  Mr.  Gould,  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  inftead 
of  a  fponge,  recommends  oil  of  vitriol,  which  grows  fen- 
fibly  lighter  or  heavier  from  the  degrees  of  moifture  in 
the  air  ;  fo  that,  being  faturated  in  the  moifteft  weather, 
it  afterwards  retains  or  lofes  its  acquired  weight,  as  the 
air  proves  more  or  lefs  moift.  The  alteration  in  this  li¬ 
quor  is  fo  great,  that  in  the  lpace  of  fifty-feveii  days  it  has 
been  known  to  change  its  weight  from  three  drams  to 
nine  ;  and  has  Ihifted  a  tongue  or  index  of  a  balance 
thirty  degrees.  So  that  in  this  way  a  pair  of  fcales  may 
afford  a  very  nice  hygrometer.  The  fame  author  fuggefts, 
that  oil  of  fulphur,  or  campanam,  or  oil  of  tartar  per  deli- 
quium,  or  the  liquor  of  fixed  nitre,  might  be  ufed  inltead 
of  the  oil  of  vitriol. 

This  balance  may  be  contrived  in  two  ways  ;  by  either 
having  the  pin  in  the  middle  of  the  beam,  with  a  {lender 
tongue  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  pointing  to  the  divifions 
on  an  arched  plate,  as  reprefented  in  the  laft  figure.  Or 
the  fcale  with  the  liquor  may  be  hung  to  the  point  of  the 
beam  near  the  pin,  and  the  other  extremity  made  fo  long, 
as  to  defcribe  a  large  arch  on  a  board  placed  for  the  pur- 
pofe  ;  as  in  fig.  6. 

Mr.  Arderon  has  propofed  fome  improvement  in  the 
fponge-hygrometer.  He  directs  the  fponge  A,  fig.  7,  to 
be  fo  cut,  as  to  contain  as  large  a  fuperficies  as  poflible, 
and  to  hang  by  a  fine  thread  of  filk  upon  the  beam  of  a 
balance  B,  and  exaftly  balanced  on  the  other  fide  by 
another  thread  of  filk  at  D,  ftrung  with  the  linalleft  lead 
foot,  at  equal  diftances,  fo  acljufted  as  to  caufe  an  index 
E,  to  point  at  G,  the  middle  of  a  graduated  arch  F  G  H, 
when  the  air  is  in  a  middle  ftate  between  the  greateft 
moifture  and  the  greateft  drynefs.  Under  this  filk,  fo 
ftrung  with  fhot,  is  placed  a  little  table  or  flielf  I,  for 
that  part  of  the  filk  or  fhot  to  reft  upon  which  is  not  fuf- 
pended.  When  the  moifture  imbibed  by  the  fponge  in- 
creafes  its  weight,  it  will  raife  the  index,  with  part  of 
the  {hot,  from  the  table,  and  vice  verfa  when  the  air  is  dry. 

From  a  feries  of  hygrofcopical  obfervations,  made  with 
an  apparatus  of  deal-wood,  defcribed  in  the  Phil.  Tranf. 
N°  4.80,  Mr.  Coniers  concludes,  ift,  That  the  wood 
fhrinks  moft  in  fummer,  and  fw'ells  molt  in  winter,  but  is 
mod  liable  to  change  in  the  fpring  and  fall,  2d,  That 
this  motion  happens  chiefly  in  the  day-time,  there  being 
fcarcely  any  variation  in  the  night.  3d,  That  there  is  a 
motion  even  in  dry  weather,  the  wood  fwelling  in  the 
morning,  and  fhrinking  in  the  afternoon.  4th,  That  the 
wood,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  ufually  fhrinks  when 
the  wind  is  in  the  north,  north-eaft,  and  eaft,  both  in 
fummer  and  winter.  5th,  That  by  conftant  obfervation 
of  the  motion  and  reft  of  the  wood,  with  the  help  of  a 
thermometer,  the  direction  of  the  wind  may  be  told  nearly 
without  a  weather-cock.  He  adds,  that  even  the  time 
of  the  year  may  be  known  by  it  ;  for  in  fpring  it  moves 
more  and  quicker  than  in  winter  ;  in  fummer  it  is  more 
ftirunk  than  in  fpring ;  and  has  lefs  motion  in  autumn 
than  in  fummer. 

Drs.  Hales  and  Defaguliers  contrived  another  form  of 
fponge-hygrometer,  on  this  principle.  They  made  an  ho¬ 
rizontal  axis,  fig.  8,  having  a  fmall  part  of  its  length  cy¬ 
lindrical,  and  the  remainder  tapering  conically  with  a 
fpiral  thread  cut  in  it,  after  the  manner  of  the  fufee  of  a 
watch.  The  fponge  is  fnfpended  by  a  fine  filk  thread  to 
the  cylindrical  part  of  the  axis,  upon  which  it  winds. 
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This  is  balanced  by  a  fmall  weight  W,  fufpended  alfo  by 
a  thread,  which  winds  upon  the  fpiral  fufee.  Then 
w'hen  the  fponge  grows  heavier,  in  moift  weather,  it  de- 
fcends  and  turns  the  axis,  and  fo  draws  up  the  weight, 
which  coming  to  a  thicker  part  of  the  axis  it  becomes  a 
balance  to  the  fponge,  and  its  motion  is  fh,own  by  an  at¬ 
tached  fcale  ;  and  vice  verfa- when  the  air  becomes  drier. 
Salt  of  tartar,  or  any  other  fait,  or  pot-afhes,  may  be  put 
into  the  fcale  of  a  balance,  and  ufed  inftead  of  the  fponge. 
Defag.  Exper.  Philof.  vol.  ii. 

The  hygrometers  which  are  conftrufted  with  an  oat- 
beard  index  moving  upon  a  dial,  are  in  general  made  to 
go  one  way  for  moifture,  and  another  for  drynefs,  the  dial 
being  numbered  or  graduated  accordingly;  but  in  Forfter’s 
winding  oat-beard  hygrometer,  the  graduated  circle, 
fig.  9,  is  numbered  completely  round,  inftead  of  "half 
round  each  way.  Underneath  the  figure  the  parts  are 
fhown  diftinft.  On  the  top  of  the  oat-beard  is  cemented 
a  circular  piece  of  paper  A,  on  which  is  fixed  a  tubular 
piece  of  ftraw  B,  which  is  capped  with  another  piece  of 
paper  C.  D,  is  a  fupport  to  keep  the  beard  upright, 
made  of  card-paper.  On  the  ftraw  tube,  or  little  cylin¬ 
der,  is  fattened  a  piece  of  fine  lilken  firing,  on  which  is 
hung  a  pea,  to  ferve  as  a  weight  to  keep  the  firing 
flretched.  As  the  oat-beard  imtwifcs  with  moifture,  the 
index  (made  of  ftraw)  moves  the  fame  way  round  as  the 
hand  of  a  watch,  and,  thus  moving,  coils  the  firing  round 
the  ftraw  tube  or  axis  ;  by  which  means  the  number  of 
revolutions  from  any  time  obferved  may  be  known  ;  and 
thus  the  confufjon  will  be  avoided  which  is  occafioned 
by  the  index  moving  more  than  once  round,  which  it 
does  in  pafling  from  extreme  drynefs  to  wet.  The  firing 
may  be  fo  placed  as  to  wind  up  when  the  index  moves 
the  contrary  way,  that  is,  from  moift  to  dry,  if  the  maker 
fo  choofes ;  and  in  this  cafe,  the  circle  mull  be  numbered 
the  contrary  way  from  the  above.  The  oat-beard  is 
fixed,  and  the  index  is  not  to  be  turned  or  fet  to  a  certain 
point,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  common  hygrometer,  by  a 
contrivance  behind  the  cafe.  -The  beard  of  the  avena 
Jlcrilis,  on  account  of  its  fize,  is  preferable  to  the  beard  of 
the  common  oat. 

The  method  of  keeping  a  regifter  of  this  hygrometer 
will  be  thus  :  When  on  the  upper  part  of  the  axis  there  is 
One  coil,  and  the  index  points  at  6,  fet  down  1 — 6 
Two  coils  6,  2 — 6,  Sec. 

If  the  circle  be  divided  into  100  divifions,  the  reckoning 
will  be  :  No  coil,  and  the  hand  at  10,  fet  down  10 
1  coil  -  -  10  -  -  -  no 

a  coils  -  -  10  -  210,  Sec. 

which,  if  the  circle  be  large  enough,  will  be  a  very  con¬ 
venient  mode  of  regiflering. 

M.  de  Luc’s  contrivance  for  an  hygrometer  is  very 
ingenious,  and  on  this  principle.  Finding  that  even 
ivory  fwells  with  moifture,  and  contracts  with  drynefs, 
he  made  a  fmall  and  very  thin  hollow  cylinder  of  ivory, 
open  only  at  the  upper  end,  into  which  is  fitted  the  un¬ 
der  or  open  end  of  a  very  fine  long  glafs-tube,  like  that 
of  a  thermometer.  Into  tnefe  is  introduced  fome  quick- 
filver,  filling  the  ivory  cylinder,  and  a  fmall  part  of  the 
length  up  the  glafs-tube.  The  confequence  is  this:  when 
moifture  fwells  the  ivory  cylinder,  its  bore  or  capacity 
grows  larger,  and  confequently  the  mercury  finks  in  the 
fine  glafs-tube  ;  and,  vice  verfa,  when  the  air  is  drier, 
the  ivory  contrafts,  and  forces  the  mercury  higher  up  the 
tube  of  glafs.  It  is  evident  that  an  inftrument  thus  con¬ 
ftrufted  is  in  faftalfo  a  thermometer,  and  nrjft  neceftarily 
be  affected  by  the  viciflitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  as  well 
as  by  thole  of  drynefs  and  moifture ;  or  that  it  mull  aft 
as  a  thermometer  as  well  as'  an  hygrometer.  The  ingeni¬ 
ous  contrivances  in  the  ftrufture  and  mounting  of  this 
inftrument  may  be  feen  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxiii.  art. 
38  ;  where  it  may  be  known  how  the  above  imperfection 
is  corrected  hy  fome  fimple  and  ingenious  expedients,  em¬ 
ployed 
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ployed  in  the  original  conftfuetion  and  fubfequent  ufe  of 
the  inftrument ;  in  confequence  of  rvhich,  the  variations 
in  the  temperature  of  the  air,  though  they  produce  their 
full  effects  on  the  inftrument  as  a  thermometer,  do  not 
interfere  with  or  embarrafs  its  indications  as  an  hygro¬ 
meter. 

In  the  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1791,  M.  de  Luc  has  given  a 
fecond  paper  on  hygrometry.  This  was  chiefly  occafioned 
by  a  Memoir  of  M.  de  Sauflure  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  en¬ 
titled  Effais  fur  I'Hygrometrie,  in  4to.  1783.  In  this  work 
M.  de  S.  describes  a  new  hygrometer  of  his  conftnnftion, 
on  the  following  principle.  ^  It  is  a  known  faft  that  a 
hair  will  ilretch  when  it  is  moiftened,  and  contrail  when 
dried  ;  and  M.  de  Sauflure  found,  by  repeated  experi¬ 
ments,  that  the  difference  between  the  greateft  extenfion 
and  contraction,  when  the  hair  is  properly  prepared,  and 
has  a  weight  of  about  three  grains  fufpended  by  it,  is 
nearly  one  fortieth  of  its  whole  length,  or  one  inch  in 
forty.  This  circumftance  fuggefted  the  idea  of  a  new 
hygrometer.  To  render  thefe  variations  of  the  length  of 
the  hair  perceptible,  an  apparatus  was  contrived,  in  which 
one  of  the  extremities  of  the  hair  is  fixed,  and  the  other, 
bearing  the  counterpoife  above-mentioned,  furrounds  the 
circumference  of  a  cylinder,  which  turns  upon  an  axis  to 
which  a  hand  is  adapted,  marking  upon  a  dial  in  large 
divifions  the  almolt  infenflble  motion  of  this  axis.  About 
twelve  inches  high  is  recommended  as  the  moft  conveni¬ 
ent  and  ufeful ;  and,  to  render  them  portable,  a  contriv¬ 
ance  is  added,  by  which  the  hand  and  the  counterpoife 
can  be  occafionally  fixed. 

But  M.  de  Luc,  in  his  ldees  fur  la  Meteor ologie,  vol.  i. 
anno  1786,  fhows  that  hairs,  and  all  the  other  animal  or 
vegetable  hygrofcopic  fubftances,  taken  lengthwife,  or  in 
the  direction  of  their  fibres,  undergo  contrary  changes 
from  different  variations  of  humidity  ;  that,  when  immerled 
in  water,  they  lengthen  at  firft,  and  afterwards  fhorten  ; 
that,  when  they  are  near  the  greateft  degree  of  humidity, 
if  the  moifture  be  increafed,  they  fhorten  themfelves  ;  if 
it  be  diminifhed,  they,  lengthen  themfelves  firft  before 
they  contraCt  again.  Thefe  irregularities,  which  render 
them  incapable  of  being  true  meafures  of  humidity,  he 
fhows  to  be  the  necefl'ary  confequence  of  their  organic 
reticular  ftruCture.  De  Sauflure  takes  his  point  of  extreme 
moifture  from  the  vapours  of  water  under  a  glafs  bell, 
keeping  the  fides  of  the  bell  continually  moiftened ;  and 
affirms,  that  the  humidity  is  there  conftantly  the  fame 
in  all  temperatures ;  the  vapours  even  of  boiling  Vrater 
having  no  other  effeCt  than  thofe  of  cold.  De  Luc,  on 
the  contrary,  fhows  that  the  differences  in  humidity  un¬ 
der  the  bell  are  very  great,  though  de  Sauffure’s  hygrome¬ 
ter  was  not  capable  of  difeovering  them  ;  and  that  the 
real  undecompofed  vapour  of  boiling  water  has  the  di- 
reCtly  oppofite  effeCt  to  that  of  cold,  the  effeCt  of  extreme 
drynefs  5  and  on  this  point  he  mentions  an  interefting 
faCl,  communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Watt,  viz.  that  wood 
cannot  be  employed  in  the  fteam-engine  for  any  of  thofe 
parts  where  the  vapour  of  the  boiling  water  is  confined, 
becaufe  it  dries  fo  as  to  crack  as  if  expofed  to  the  fire. 

To  thefe  charges  of  M.  de  Luc,  a  reply  is  made  by  M. 
de  Sauflure,  in  his  Defence  of  the  Hair- Hygrometer,  in 
1788;  where  he  attributes  the  general  difagreement  be¬ 
tween  the  two  inftruments  to  irregularities  of  M.  de  Luc’s ; 
and  affigns  fome  aberrations  of  his  own  hygrometer,  which 
could  not  have  proceeded  from  the  above  caul'e,  but  to  its 
having  been  out  of  order.  Sec. 

This  has  drawm  from  M.  de  Luc  a  third  paper  on  hy¬ 
grometry,  publifhed  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  This  author 
here  refumes  the  four  fundamental  principles  which  he 
had  fketched  out  in  the  former  paper,  viz.  ilt,  That  fire 
is  a  fure,  and  the  only  fure,  means  of  obtaining  extreme 
drynefs.  ad,  That  water,  in  its  liquid  ftate,  is  a  fure, 
and  the  only  fure,  means  of  determining  the  point  of  ex¬ 
treme  moifture.  3d,  There  is  no  reafon,  a  priori,  to  ex¬ 
pert,  from  any  hygrofcopic  fubftance,  that  the  meafurable 
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effects,  produced  in  it  by  moifture,  are  proportional  to 
the  intenfities  of  that  caufe.  But,  4th,  perhaps  the  com¬ 
parative  changes  of  the  dimenfions  of  a  fubftance,  and  of 
the  weight  of  the  fame  or  other  fubftances,  by  the  fame 
variations  of  moifture,  may  lead  to  fome  difeovery  in  that 
refpedt.  On  thefe  heads  M.  de  Luc  expatiates  at  large 
in  this  paper,  fliowing  the  imperfections  of  M.  de  Sauf¬ 
fure’s  principles  of  hygrometry,  and  particularly  as  to  a 
hair,  or  any  fuch  fubftance  when  extended  lengthwife, 
being  properly  ufed  as  an  hygrometer.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  fhows  that  the  expanlion  of  fubftances  acrofs  the 
fibres,  or  grain,  renders  them,  in  that  refpedt,  by  far  the 
moft  proper  for  this  purpofe.  He  choofes  fuch  as  can  be 
made  very  thin,  as  ivory,  or  deal  fhavings  ;  but  over  all 
he  finds  whalebone  to  be  far  the  belt  of  any,  being  of 
greater  expanfibility  than  any  other  fubftance.  A  flip  of 
whalebone  will  lengthen  about  one-eighth  of  itfelf  front 
extreme  drynefs  to  extreme  moifture.  It  is  a  fubftance 
eafy  to  be  cut  into  flips ;  and  they  have  been  made  fo 
fine,  as  in  a  length  of  fix  or  eight  inches  to  weigh  only 
one-tenth  of  a  grain  ;  on  this  account  it  is  the  moft  fuit- 
able  fubftance  for  a  common  hygrometer. 

At  fig.  10  is  fliown  M.  de  Luc’s  whalebone-hygrometer 
as  now  made  for  common  ufe.  The  frame-work  is  of 
brafs,  lightly  conftrufted.  The  flip  of  whalebone  is  re- 
prefented  by  ab,  and  at  its  end  a  is  fliown  a  fort  of 
pincers  made  of  flattened  bent  wire,  tapering  in  the  part 
that  holds  the  flip,  and  preft'ed  by  a  Aiding  ring.  The 
end  b  is  fixed  to  a  moveable  bar,  c,  wdiich  is  moved  by 
a  ferew  for  adjufting  firft  the  index  on  the  dial  ring.  The 
end  a  of  this  flip  is  hooked  to  a  thin  brafs  wire,  to  the 
other  end  of  which  is  alfo  hooked  a  very  thin  lamina, 
that  has  at  that  end  pincers  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  flip, 
and  which  is  fixed  by  the  other  end  to  the  axis  of  a  pin 
in  a  proper  hole.  The  fpring,  d,  by  which  the  flip  is 
ftretched,  is  made  of  filver-gilt  wire;  it  acts  on  the  flip  as 
a  weight  of  about  twelve  grains.  The  central  pulley  or 
axis  has  very  fmall  pivots,  the  fhoulders  of  which  are 
prevented  from  coming  againft  the  frame  by  their  ends 
being  confined,  though  freely,  between  the  flat  bearings 
of  two  ferews,  the  fronts  of  which  appear  in  the  figure. 
The  dial  ring  at  top  is  divided  into  one  hundred  equal 
parts,  fliowing  the  expanfion  of  the  flip  from  extreme  dry¬ 
nefs,  marked  D,  to  extreme  moifture,  marked  M.  A 
principal  nicety  in  conftrufting  the  inftrument  is  in  fo 
proportioning  the  diameter  of  the  axis  or  pulley,  that 
this  whole  expanfion  may  exactly  commenfurate  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  ring,  as  pointed  out  by  the  index. 
The  form  of  the  inftrument  as  now  deferibed  adapts  it 
chiefly  for  ufe  within  doors.  For  expofure  at  the  outfide 
of  a  window,  the  flip  of  whalebone  is  generally  inclofed 
within  a  half  brafs-tube  perforated  with  two  vertical  rows 
of  large  holes,  and  a  whole  tube  is  made  to  go  over  this 
half  one,  which  has  alfo  two  vertical  rows  of  holes  at 
fuch  a  diftance  from  one  another,  that,  when  one  of  them 
correfponds  to  one  of  the  rows  of  the  half  tube,  the  other 
is  in  front.  The  rows  of  holes  of  the  tube  are  to  be 
turned  towards  the  room  to  prevent  the  rain  from  falling 
on  the  flip  ;  and,  the  dial  with  the  axis  and  index  being 
included  in  a  box  with  a  glafs  in  front,  no  rain  can  get 
into  the  inftrument.  It  mult  alfo  be  fixed  in  a  place  not 
much  expofed  to  the  fun,  or  be  fereened  from  it,  without 
preventing  the  circulation  of  the  air.  In  the  preparation 
of  the  flip  of  whalebone,  the  points  of  extreme  drynefs 
and  extreme  moiiture  are  to  be  carefully  afeertained.  The 
former  M.  de  Luc  directs  to  be  found  by  means  of  large 
pieces  of  quicklime,  taken  from  the  kiln  and  fuffered  only 
to  lofe  the  red  heat,  put  into  a  lime-veflel ;  and  the  lat¬ 
ter,  limply  by  immerlion  in  water. 

The  belt  lime-veflel  M.  de  Lup  conftrufted  and  con¬ 
trived,  is  as  follows :  it  conlifts  of  two  tin  veflels,  the  firft 
of  which  and  the  moft  ufed  is  16-’-  inches  high,  15^  inches 
wide,  and  five  inches  deep.  The  front  of  this  veil'd  is  a 
plate  of  glafs,  and  the  back  a  tin-plate  Aider,  which,  being 
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taken  off,  leaves  that  fide  of  the  vefiel  quite  open.  The 
fecond  veffel  has  the  fame  xiimenfions  as  the  firft,  but  its 
back  is  foldered,  and  its  front  is  of  woven  brafs  wire. 
This  veffel  may  be  applied  to  the  back  of  the  former,  in 
Inch  a  manner  as  to  make  of  both  one  fingle  vefiel  ;  which, 
when  the  Aider  of  the  fore-part  is  taken  off,  is  only  di¬ 
vided  by  a  vertical  partition  of  the  woven  brafs  wire. 
The  ufe  of  that  fecond  veffel  is  to  produce  extreme  dry- 
iids  in  the  other,  for  which  purpofe  it  is  filled  with 
large  pieces  of  quicklime  taken  from  the  kiln.  When 
that  veffel  is  not  tiled,  it  is  kept  in  a  tin-box  which  it 
fills  entirely  ;  and  when  it  is  in,  as  well  as  while  it  is  out 
foT  ufe,  that  box  is  kept  Ihut  with  putty,  by  which  means 
the  lime  may  ferve  many  times,  in  the  following  manner: 
When  I  want  to  produce  extreme  drynefs  in  the  firft  vef¬ 
fel,  (fays  M.  de  Luc,)  I  apply  it  to  the  fecond,  fattened 
with  hooks  ;  I  then  pull  out  the  Aider  of  the  firft,  and 
ftop  with  putty  the  chinks  between  them.  When  that 
firft  operation  is  completed,  I  put  again  the  Aider  to  the 
fore  vefiel,  and  take  off  the  other.  In  this,laft  operation, 
lome  moifture  might  be  introduced  through  the  chinks 
of  the  Aider  before  they  are  again  flopped  with  putty, 
efpecially  as  the  deftruclion  of  the  air  in  the  vefiel  has 
'  made  room  for  more  air  to  come  in  ;  but  I  prevent  it,  by 
making  firft  the  apparatus  fenfibly  warmer  than  it  was 
when  I  put  on  the  lime-veflel  ;  by  which  means,  in  the 
little  time  employed  for  the  operation,  the  motion  of  the 
air  is  from  the  infide  to  the  outfide,  which  prevents  all 
accefs  of  moifture  in  the  vefiel.  On  the  top  of  this  vefiel 
may  be  made  fquare  openings  with  clofe  flutters,  and 
withinfide,  juft  underneath  a  wire  fattened  acrofs  with  fe- 
veral  hooks,  upon  which  are  to  be  fufpended  hygrometers 
to  be  adjufted  to  extreme  drynefs.  A  few  hours  is  the 
time  generally  neceffary;  but  of  this  the  praiftitioner  can 
very  readily  judge.  This  vefiel  was  conftrufted  by  M.de 
Luc  to  aflilt  in  his  experiments  on  the  comparative  changes 
of  weight  and  dimenfions  of  l’ome  hygrofcopic  fubftances; 
but  it  is  equally  ul’eful  for  the  purpofe  of  adjufting  the 
hygrometers. 

The  belt  hygrometer  for  afcertaining  the  quantity  as 
well  as  the  degree  of  moifture  in  the  variation  of  the  hy¬ 
grometer,  is  of  the  contrivance  of  Mr.  Coventry,  South¬ 
wark,  London.  The  account  he  has  favoured  us  with  is 
as  follows :  “  Take  two  ftieets  of  fine  tiffue  paper,  fuch 

as  is  ufed  by  hatters ;  dry  them  carefully  at  about  two 
feet  diftance  from  a  tolerably  good  fire,  till,  after  repeat¬ 
edly  weighing  them  in  a  good  pair  of  fcales,  no  moifture 
remains.  When  the  Aieets  are  in  this  perfeblly  dry  ftate, 
reduce  them  to  exablly  fifty  grains  ;  the  hygrometer  is 
then  fit  for  ufe.  The  ftieets  mull  be  kept  free  from  dull, 
and.  expofecl  a  few  minutes  in  the  open  air;  after  which 
it  may  be  always  known  by-  weighing  them  the  exaft 
quantity  of  moifture  they  have  imbibed.  For  many  years 
the  hygrometer  has  (fays  Mr.  Coventry)  engrofied  a 
confiderable  (hare  of  my  attention  ;  and  every  advantage 
propofed  by  others,  either  as  it  refpedled  the  fubftances 
of  which  the  inftrument  was  compofed,  or  the  manner  in 
which  its  operations  were  to  be  difcerned,  has  been  im¬ 
partially  examined.  But  (adds  he)  I  have  never  feen  an 
hygrometer  fo  fimple  in  itfelf,  or  that  would  act  with 
fuch  certainty  or  fo  equally  alike,  as  the  one  I  have  now 
defcribed.  The  materials  of  which  it  is  compofed  being 
thin, are  eafily  deprived  wholly  of  their  moifture  ;  which  is 
a  circumftance  effentially  neceffary  in  fixing  a  datum  from 
which  to  reckon,  and  which,  I  think  cannnot  be  laid  of 
any  fubftance  hitherto  employed  in  the  conftrufilion  of  hy¬ 
grometers  ;  with  equal  facility  they  imbibe  or  impart  the 
humidity  of  the  atmofphere,  and  (how  with  the  g'reateft 
exabtnels  when  the'leaft  alteration  takes  place.” 

When  the  paper  is  prepared,  as  already  defcribed,  it 
will  ferve,  without  the  trouble  of  drying,  as  a  ftandard 
for  any  number  of  ftieets  intended  for  the  fame  purpofe. 
But  then  the  ftieets  rnuft  be  kept  together  in.  the  open  air 
for  a  few  hours ;  becaufe,  whatever  alteration  may  take 
place  by  tins  expofure,  the  paper  already  weighed  mult 
have  undergone  the  fame ;  being  conlequently  in  the  fame 
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ftate,  they  mull  be  cut  to  the  fame  weight.  For  eafier  weigh¬ 
ing  the  paper,  take  a  piece  of  round  tin  or  brafs,  the  fize 
of  a  crown-piece,  through  the  centre  of  which  drill  a  hole, 
and  alfo  three  others  round  it  at  equal  diftances ;  then 
cut  about  one  hundred  papers  ;  and  after  putting  them 
under  the  tin  or  brafs,  drive  through  each  hole  a  ftrong 
pin  into  a  board,  in  order  to  round  them  to  the  Ihape  of 
the  plate ;  the  papers  mull  be  then  feparated  and  expofed 
to  the  air  a  few'  hours  with  that  already  weighed,  and  fo 
many  of  them  taken  as  are  equal  to  the  weight  already 
fpecified.  This  done,  threadle  them  together  through 
thofe  holes  made  by  the  pins,  putting  between  every  pa¬ 
per  on  each  thread  a  fmall  bead,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
papers  from  touching  each  other,  and  alfo  that  the  air 
may  be  more  readily  admitted.  The  top  of  4116  hygro¬ 
meter  is  covered  with  a  card  cut  to  the  fame  fize  ;  and 
which,  by  reafon  of  its  ftiffnefs,  fupports  all  the  papers, 
and  keeps  them  in  proper  fhape.  Before  the  papers  are 
threaded,  the  beads,  filk,  card,  and  a  thin  piece  of  brafs 
about  the  fize  of  a  fixpence,  which  mult  be  placed  at  the 
bottom,  and  through  which  the  centre  firing  paffes,  mull 
be  weighed  with  the  greateft  exaftnefs,  in  order  to  bring 
them  to  a  certain  weight,  fuppofe  fifty  grains  ;  now,  the 
paper  in  its  drieft  ftate  being  of  equal  weight,  they  will 
weigh  together  one  hundred  grains,  confequently  what 
they  weigh  more  at  any  time  is  moifture. 

The  fubftances  of  which  hygrometers  may  be  conftruft- 
ed  are  fo  numerous,  that.w'e  cannot  notice  them  all.  We 
ftialljult  ftate  the  improvements  of  Meffrs.  Lowitz  and 
Hockheimer,  and  then  conclude  with  a  few  general  re¬ 
marks. 

Mr.  Lowitz  had  obferved,  at  Dmitrieufk,  in  Aftracan, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Wolga,  a  thin  bluifn  kind  of  ftate 
which  attracted  moifture  remarkably  foon,  but  again  fuf- 
fered  it  as  foon  to  efcape.  A  plate  of  this  ftate  weighed, 
w’hen  brought  to  a  red  heat,  175  grains,  and,  when  fatu- 
rated  with  water,  247  ;  it  had  therefore  imbibed,  between 
complete  drynefs  and  the  point  of  complete  moifture,  fe- 
venty-two  grains  of  water.  Lowitz  fufpended  a  round 
thin  plate  of  this  ftate  at  the  end  of  a  very  delicate  ba¬ 
lance,  faftened  within  a  wooden  frame,  and  fufpended  at 
the  other  arm  a  chain  of  filver  wire,  the  end  of  which 
was  made  faft  to  a  Aiding  nut  that  moved  up  and  down 
in  a  fmall  groove  on  the  edge  of  one  fide  of  the  frame. 
He  determined-,  by  trial,  the  pofition  of  the  nut  when 
the  balance  was  in  equilibrio  and  when  it  had  ten  degrees 
of  over-weight,  and  divided  the  fpace  between  thefe  two 
points  into  ten  equal  parts,  adding  fuch  a  number  piore 
of  thefe  parts  as  might  be  neceffary.  When -the  ftone 
was  fufpended  from  the  one  arm  of  the  balance,  and  at 
the  other  a  weight  equal  to  175  grains,  or  the  weight  of 
the  ftone  when  perfectly  dry,  the  nut  in  the  groove 
ihowed  the  excels  of  weight  in  grains  when  it  and  the 
chain  were  fo  adjufted  that  the  balance  Hood  in  equilibrio. 
A  particular  apparatus  on  the  fame  principles  as  a  ver¬ 
nier,  applied  to  the  nut,  Ihowed  the  excefs  of  weight  to 
ten  parts  of  a  grain.  Lowitz  remarked  that  this  hygro¬ 
meter  in  continued  wet  weather  gave  a  moifture  of  more 
than  fifty-five  grains,  and  in  a  continued  heat  of  113  de¬ 
grees  of  Fahrenheit,  only  i-lr  degree  of  moifture. 

The  hygrometer  thus  invented  by  Lowitz  was,  how¬ 
ever,  attended  with  this  fault,  that  it  never  threw  off  the 
moifture  in  the  fame  degree  as  the  atmofphere  became 
drier.  It  was  alfo  fometimes  very  deceitful,  and  an¬ 
nounced  moifture  when  it  ought  to  have  indicated  that 
drynefs  had  again  begun  to  take  place  in  the  atmofphere. 
To  avoid  thefe  inconveniences,  M.  Hockheimer  propofes 
the  following  method  :  1.  Take  a  fquare  bar  of  Heel 
about  two  lines  in  thicknefs,  and  from  ten  to  twelve 
inches  in  length,  and  form  it  into  a  kind  of  baiance,  one 
arm  of  which  ends  in  a  ferew.  On  this  ferew  let  there 
be  ferewed  a  leaden  bullet  of  a  proper  weight,  inftead  of 
the  common  weights  that  are  lufpended.  2.  Take  a  glals 
plate  about  ten  inches  long,  and  feven  inches  in  breadth, 
dellroy  its  polifli  on  both  lides,  free  it  from  all  moifture 
by  rubbing  it  over  with  warm  allies,  fulpend  it  at  the 
3.  other 
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other  end  of  the  balance,  and  bring  the  balance  into  equi¬ 
librium  by  fcrewing  up  or  down  the  leaden  bullet.  3. 
Mark  now  the  place  to  which  the  leaden  bullet  is  brought 
by  the  fcrew,  as  accurately  as  poffible,  for  the  point  of 
the  greateft  drynefs.  4.  Then  take  away  the  glafs-plate 
from  the  balance,  dip  it  completely  in  water,  give  it  a 
lhake  that  the  drops  may  run  off  from  it,  and  wipe  them 
carefully  from  the  edge.  5.  Apply  the  glafs-plate  thus 
moiltened  again  to  the  balance,  and  bring  the  latter  into 
equilibrium  by  fcrewing  the  leaden  bullet.  Mark  then 
the  place  at  which  the  bullet  Hands  as  the  higheft  degree 
of  moifture.  6.  This  apparatus  is  to  be  fufpended  in  a 
fmall  box  of  well-dried  wood,  fufficiently  large  to  fuffer 
the  glafs-plate  to  move  up  and  down.  An  opening  muft 
be  made  in  the  lid,  exactly  of  fuch  a  fize  as  to  allow  the 
tongue  of  the  balance  to  move  freely.  Parallel  to  the 
tongue  apply  a  graduated  circle,  divided  into  a  number 
of  degrees  at  pleafure  from  the  higheft  point  of  drynefs 
to  the  higheft  degree  of  moifture.  The  box  muft  be 
pierced  with  fmall  holes  on  all  the  four  Tides,  to  give  a 
free  pafifage  to  the  air ;  and  to  prevent  moifture  from  pe¬ 
netrating  into  the  wood  by  rain,  when  it  may  be  requiiite 
to  expole  it  at  a  window,  it  muft  either  be  lackered  or 
painted.  To  fave  it  at  all  times  from  rain,  it  may  be  co¬ 
vered,  however,  with  a  fort  of  roof  fitted  to  it  in  the 
moft  convenient  manner.  But  all  thefe  external  appen¬ 
dages  may  be  improved  or  altered  as  may  be  found  ne- 
ceftary. 

Such  are  the  moft  approved  inftruments  for  meafuring 
the  moifture  and  drynefs  of  the  air;  from  which  the  ju¬ 
dicious  reader  will  difcern,  that  a  perfect  hygrometer  is 
yet  a  defideratum  ;  and,  as  the  whole  atmofpheric  eco¬ 
nomy,  as  far  at  leaft  as  relates  to  the  weather,  depends 
upon,  or  is  connected  with,  the  ftate  of  vapour  it  contains, 
it  is  rather  furprifing  that  we  find  fo  few  hygrometrical 
obfervations  among  the  many  meteorological  diaries  that 
have  been  publifhed.  From  time  immemorial,  the  eftefts 
of  moifture  have  been  confidered  as  a  prognoftic  of  the 
weather,  as  is  evident  by  the  confidence  the  houfewife 
places  in  her  falt-box,  the  carter  in  his  whip  leather 
thong,  and  the  failor  in  his  Ihrcuds.  But,  whether  the 
hygrometer  be  a  prognoftic  or  not  of  the  weather,  it  is 
certainly  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the  natural  philo- 
fopher,  and  would  probably  prove  a  valuable  oracle  to  the 
farmer,  which  is  fully  evinced  by  the  following  obferva- 
tion  of  Mr.  Marfhall,  in  his  Minutes  of  Agriculture  : 
“  Yefterday  morning,  fays  he,  while  the  hygrometer  flood 
at  two  degrees  moift,  the  peafe  were  by  no  means  fit  for 
carrying  ;  the  balm  was  green,  and  the  peafe  foft.  About 
ten  o’clock  the  hygrometer  fell  to  one  degree  dry ;  before 
one,  the  peafe  were  in  good  order ;  I  went  into  the  field, 
merely  on  the  word  of  the  hygrometer,  and  found  the 
peafe  fit  to  be  carried.”  It  is  plain  therefore,  that  on  a 
fcattered  farm,  in  hay-time  and  harveft,  an  hygrometer 
muft  be  peculiarly  ufeful. 

In  confidering  the  aflion  of  hygrometers,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  recur  to  the  phenomena  of  Evaporation,  as  ex¬ 
plained  under  that  article  in  vol.  vii.  p.  46,  7.  Thus  va¬ 
pours  are  decompofed  not  only  by  the  mutual  approach  of 
the  particles,  but  all'o  in  virtue  of  the  affinity  of  water  to 
thofe  fubftances  that  are  called  hygrofcopic,  of  which  fire 
may  be  reckoned  one.  The  principal  law  of  this  affinity  is, 
that  the  water  diftributes  itfelf  to  all  the  fubftances  of  the 
elafs  that  are  within  its  reach,  to  every  one  alike,  propor¬ 
tional  to  its  capacity  of  retention.  If  new  fire  be  introduced 
into  a  given  fpace,  where  there  is  no  fuperabundant  water, 
it  will  take  away  fome  of  the  water  from  all  the  hygrof¬ 
copic  fubftances,  and  diminsfh  their  humidity.  If  fome  of 
the  fire  be  taken  away,  the  water  that  was  united  thereto 
will  be  divided  among  all  the  reft  ;  and  if  any  other  hy¬ 
grofcopic  fubftances  be  introduced,  containing  a  greater 
or  lei's  quantity  of  humidity  than  thofij  already  there, 
the  furplus  of  humidity  will  be  divided  among  them. 
It  is  by  fire  that  this  diftribution  is  effected  ;  the  particles 
of  this  element,  being  always  in  motion,  take  up  the  wa- 
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ter  from  one  that  has  more  than  its  ftiarc,  and  give  it 
out  to  another  that  has  lefs.  Thus  hygrofcopic  fubftances 
have  their  humidity  always  proportional  to  the  places 
they  are  in. 

Hygrofcopic  fubftances  are  of  three  diftinct  daffies  :  1. 
Thofe  that  feize  on  the  water  of  vapour  by  a  chemical 
affinity  with  that  liquid  ;  among  thefe  are  acids,  falts, 
and  calces.  2.  Thole  that  imbibe  the  water,  by  the  ten¬ 
dency  it  has  to  propagate  itfelf  in  capillary  pores,  but 
from  their  nature  receive  no  fenfible  increafe  of  bulk  by 
its  introduction  ;  fuch  are  porous  Hones.  3.  Thofe  that, 
imbibing  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  are  thereby  ex¬ 
panded  ;  and  thefe  are  moft  of  the  folids  of  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdoms.  M.  de  Luc,  by  a  long  feries  of 
experiments,  fhows,  that  the  fubftances  of  the  laft  clafs 
are'the  only  ones  proper  for  hygrometers,  and  that  even 
in  this  clafs,  to  avoid  fallacy  in  refpeft  to  the  moft  im¬ 
portant  phenomena,  we  muft  ufe  thofe  that  ceale  to 
lengthen  only  when  they  can  be  penetrated  with  more 
water. 

Here,  however,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  define  in  what 
fer.fe  we  ufe  the  words  moifture  and  humidity;  for,  in  the 
manner  they  are  commonly  ufed,  they  fometimes  imply  a 
caufe,  fometimes  an  effect.  Moifture,  in  a  general  fenfe, 
may  be  confidered  asinvifible  v,'ater,  producing  oblervable 
phenomena.  Thus  in  hygrofcopic  bodies,  the  quantity  of 
water  which  expands  them,  and  increafes  their  weight,  is 
concealed  within  their  pores;  and  in  the  ambient  medium, 
that  water  which  affects  hygrofcopic  bodies,  being  there 
under  the  form  of  vapour,  is  as  invifible  as  the  air  itfelf. 
But  in  refpefl  to  hygrometry,  where  moifture  is  confidered 
as  having  correfpondent  degrees  in  the  medium,  the 
word  requires  a  more  particular  determination.  Moifture 
may  be  either  totally  abfent  or  abfolutely  extrenie,  both 
in  the  hygrofcopic  bodies  and  in  the  ambient  medium  ; 
hence,  both  in  the  whole  and  in  correfpondent  parts, 
moifture  affumes  in  the  medium  the  character  of  a  caufe, 
and  in  hygrofcopic  bodies  that  of  an  effect.  Thefe  two 
circumltances  furnilh  us  alfo  with  a  fixed  module  for  de¬ 
termining  correfpondent  degrees. 

Moifture  is  totally  abfent,  firft,  in  the  medium  when  it 
contains  no  vapour;  and  then  as  a  confequence  in  hy¬ 
grofcopic  bodies,  becaufe  they  contain  no  more  water 
that  can  evaporate,  without  a  decompofition  of  their 
component  parts.  The  cafe  here  fuppofed  is,  that  when, 
by  fome  adequate  caufe,  no  fenfible  quantity  of  vapour  is 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  medium,  as  in  the  lime-veffel 
ufed  by  M.  de  Luc  to  obtain  the  point  of  extreme  dry- 
nels.  Moifture  is  extreme,  firft,  in  the  medium,  whether 
air  or  a  fpace  free  from  air,  when  no  more  vapour  can  be 
introduced  therein  without  a  part  being  decompofed  ; 
and  then,  as  a  confequence,  in  hygrofcopic  bodies,  becaule 
no  more  w’ater  can  be  admitted  into  their  pores. 

Here  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  from  the  nature  of  the 
laft  of  thefe  maxima  the  quantity  of  water  which  pro¬ 
duces  it,  i.  e.  extreme  moifture,  in  a  given  body,  is  fixed, 
becaufe  it  is  determined  by  the  actual  capacity  of  its 
pores;  but  the  quantity  of  water  which  produces  extreme 
moifture  in  a  medium  of  a  given  extent,  is  as  variable  as 
the  temperature.  The  equilibrium,  therefore,  between 
the  medium  and  hygrofcopic  bodies  in  different  ftages  of 
moifture,  which  equilibrium  is  the  object  of  hygrometry 
as  a  fcience,  does  not  depend  on  certain  quantities  of 
water  contained  in  the  medium  of  w'hich  bodies  may  re¬ 
ceive  their  lhare  ;  it  depends  on  different  aptitudes  of 
the  vapour  contained  in  the  medium,  to  communicate 
water  to  thofe  bodies  ;  which  aptitudes  vary  not  only  with 
the  different  denfities  of  that  fluid,  but  alfo  in  vapour  of 
the  lame  denfity  according  to  the  temperature. 

From  the  hygrometer  we  have  learned,  that,  in  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  dew,  the  grafs  often  begins  to  be  wet  when 
the  air  a  little  above  it  is  Hill  in  a  middle  ftate  of  moif¬ 
ture  ;  and  that  extreme  moifture  is  only  certain  in  that 
air,  when  every  folid  expofed  thereto  is  wet.  It  has 
taught  us,  that  the  maximum  of  evaporation,  in  a  clofe 
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fpace  is  far  from  being  identical  with  the  maximum  of 
moifture  ;  this  depending  confiderably,  though  with  the 
conftant  exigence  of  the  other,  on  the  temperature  com¬ 
mon  to  the  fpace  and  the  water  that  evaporates.  It  has 
fhown,  that  the  cafe  of  extreme  moifture  exifting  in  the 
open  tranfparent  air  in  the  day,  even  when  it  rains,  is 
extremely  rare;  M.  de  Luc  has  only  found  it  once  in  this 
ftate,  the  temperature  being  390.  Meffrs.  de  Sauffure 
and  de  Luc  have  proved  by  the  hygrometer,  that  the  air 
is  drier  and  drier  as  we  afcend  in  the  atmofphere  ;  fo 
that,  in  the  upper  attainable  regions,  it  is  conftantly  very 
dry,  except  in  the  clouds.  M.  de  Saufi'uve  has  fhown, 
that,  if  the  whole  atmofphere  palled  from  extreme  dry- 
nefs  to  extreme  moifture,  the  quantity  of  water  thus  eva¬ 
porated  would  not  raile  the  barometer  half  an  inch. 
Laftly,  in  chemical  operations  on  the  air,  the  greateft 
quantity  of  evaporated  water  that  may  be  fuppofed  in 
them  at  the  common  temperature  of  the  atmofphere,  even 
if  they  were  at  extreme  moifture,  is  not  fo  much  as  the 
one-hundredth  part  of  their  mafs.  The  two  laft  very  im¬ 
portant  propofitions  have  been  demonftrated  by  M.  de 
Sauffure.  See  Adams's  LeBures,  vol.  iv. 

HY'GROSCOPE,  f.  [from  vygo?,  Gr.  moift,  and  wovea, 
to  view.]  An  inftrument  to  fhow  the  different  degrees  of 
moifture  in  the  air.  It  is  commonly  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe 
with  Hygrometer.  Wolfius,  however,  regarding  the 
etymology  of  the  word,  makes  fome  difference.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  the  hygrofcope  only  fhows  the  alterations  of 
the  air  in  refpedt  of  humidity  and  drynefs,  but  the  hy¬ 
grometer  meafures  them.  A  hygrofcope  therefore  is  only 
an  indefinite  or  lei's  accurate  hygrometer. 

HYGROSCOP'IC,  adj.  Having  affinity  to  water. — Hy- 
grofcopic  fubftances  have  their  humidity  always  propor¬ 
tionable  to  the  places  they  are  in.  Adams . 

HYGROSTAT'IC,  adj.  [from  vygos,  Gr.  moift,  and 
yarnti?,  the  fcience  of  weights.]  Belonging  to  the  art  of 
determining  the  fpecific  weight  of  moift  bodies. 

HYGROST  AT'ICS,  [vygo f,  Gr.  and  raTl^.]  The  fci¬ 
ence  of  comparing  degrees  of  moifture. — Meafures  and 
equations  of  time  by  accurate  pendulums,  and  other  mo¬ 
tions  ;  hydro  and  hygrojlatics  ;  divers  engines,  powers,  and 
automata.  Evelyn.  See  Hygrometry. 

HY'LA,  or  Hy'las,  a  river  of  Myiia,  where  Hylas  was 
drowned.  Virgil. — A  colony  of  Phocis. 

HYLAR'CHICAL,  adj.  [iAu,  and  Gr.]  Prefix¬ 
ing  over  matter. 

HYL'ARET  (Maurice),  a  French  divine  and  preacher 
of  great  celebrity,  born  at  Angouleme  in  1539.  He  en¬ 
tered  early  among  the  Cordeliers,  and  went  through  his 
courfe  of  philofophy  at  Paris.  He  was  admitted  into 
prieft’s  orders  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  in  1562  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  philofophical  chair  in  his  order.  After¬ 
wards  he  was  nominated  to  the  profeflbrlhip  of  theology, 
the  duties  of  which  he  dil'charged  till  the  year  1571.  In 
the  preceding  year,  he  had  been  admitted  a  doftor  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Sorbonne.  The  fame  of  his  great  popula¬ 
rity  occafioned  his  being  invited  to  Orleans  in  1572,  where 
he  died  in  1591.  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  Ho¬ 
milies,  in  Latin,  publilhed  at  different  times  at  Paris  and 
Lyons,  in  5  vols.  8vo. 

HY'LAS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  fon  of  Thiodamus, 
king  of  Myfia  and  Menodice,  itolen  away  by  Hercules, 
and  carried  on-board  the  ffiip  Argo  to  Colchis.  On  the 
Afiatic  coaft  the  Argonauts  landed  to  take  a  fupply  of 
freffi  water  ;  and  Hylas,  following  the  example  of  his  com¬ 
panions,  went  to  the  fountain  with  a  pitcher,  and  fell  into 
the  water  and  was  drowned.  The  poets  have  embelliftied 
this  tragical  ftory,  by  faying,  that  the  nymphs  of  the  ri¬ 
ver,  enamoured  of  the  beautiful  Hylas,  carried  him  away  ; 
and  that  Hercules,  difconlolate  at  the  lofs  of  his  favourite 
youth,  filled  the  woods  and  mountains  with  his  com¬ 
plaints:  and,  at  laft,  abandoned  the  Argonautic  expedi¬ 
tion  to  go  and  feek  him.  Apollod.  Virgil. 

HYLE,  f.  [from  ttfoj,  Gr.  matter.]  The  firft  matter ; 
the  original  chaos. 
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HY'LEG,/  in  aftrology,  the  planet  which,  according 
to  its  polition  at  a  nativity,  becomes  the  giver  of  life  ;  in 
contra-diftinftion  to  the  anareta,  or  deftroying  planet. 

HYLEGFACAL,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  liyleg. 

HYL'IAS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river  of  Magna 
Grascia. 

HYL'LUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  fon  of  Hercules  and 
Dejanira,  who,  foon  after  his  father’s  death,  married  Iole. 
He,  as  well  as  his  father,  was  perfecuted  by  the  envy  of 
Euryltheus,.  and  obliged  to  fly  from  the  Peloponnefus. 
The  Athenians  gave  a  kind  reception  to  Hyllus  and  the 
reft  of  the  Heraclidae,  and  marched  again  ft  Euryltheus. 
Hyllus  obtained  a  victory  over  his  enemies,  and  killed" 
with  his  own  hand  Euryltheus,  and  fent  his  head  to  Alc- 
mena,  his  grandmother.  Some  time  after  he  attempted  to 
recover  the  Peloponnefus  with  the  Heraclidte,  and  was 
killed  in  fingle  combat  by  Echemus,  king  of  Arcadia. 

HYLO'BII,  /  [from  vM,  Gr.  wood,  and  £iof,  life.] 
Philofophers  who  retired  into  the  woods  and  defert  places 
for  the  purpofes  of  contemplation. 

HYLON'OME,  the  wife  of  Cyllaras,  who  killed  herfelf 
the  moment  her  hulband  was  murdered  by  the  Lapithse. 
Ovid. 

HYLOZO'ISTS,  [formed  of  v\vi,  Gr.  matter,  life.] 
The  name  of  a  fed:  of  atheifts  among  the  ancient  Greek 
philofophers,  who  held  matter  to  be  animated;  maintain¬ 
ing  that  matter  had  fome  natural  perception,  without  ani¬ 
mal  fenfation  or  reflection,  in  itfelf  confidered  ;  but  that 
.  this  imperfeft  life  occafioned  that  organization  whence 
fenfation  and  reflection  afterwards  arole. 

HY'MEN,  or  Hymen/e'us,  the  god  of  marriage  amono- 
the  Greeks,  was  fon  of  Bacchus  and  Venus,  or,  according 
to  others,  of  Apollo  and  one  of  the  mufes.  HymenEeus’ 
according  to  the  more  recfeived  opinions,  was  a  yount* 
Athenian  of  extraordinary  beauty,  but  ignoble  origin. 
He  became  enamoured  of  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  rich- 
eft  and  nobleft  of  his  countrymen  ;  and,  as  the  rank  and 
elevation  of  his  miftrefs  removed  him  from  her  prefence 
and  converfation,  he  contented  himfelf  to  follow  her 
wherever  ftie  went.  In  a  certain  proceffion,  in  which  all 
the  matrons  of  Athens  went  to  Eleufis,  Hymenams,  to 
accompany  his  miftrefs,  difguifed  liimfelf  in  woman’s 
clothes,  and  joined  the  religious  troop.  His  youth,  and 
the  fairnefs  of  his  features,  favoured  his  difguife.  A  great 
part  of  the  proceffion  was  feized  by  the  ludden  arrival  of 
fome  pirates ;  and  Hymenaeus,  who  fliared  the  captivity  of 
his  miftrefs,  encouraged  his  female  companions,  and  affaf- 
finated  their  ravilhers  while  they  were  afleep.  Immediately 
after  this,  Hymenaeus  repaired  to  Athens,  and  promifed  to 
reftore  to  liberty  the  matrons  who  had  been  enflaved,  pro¬ 
vided  he  was  allowed  to  marry  one  among  them  who\vas 
the  objeCl  of  his  paffion.  The  Athenians  confented  ;  and 
Hymenaeus  experienced  fo  much  felicity  in  his  marriage 
ftate,  that  the  people  of  Athens  inftituted  feftivals  in  l?is 
honour,  and  folemnly  invoked  him  at  their  nuptials,  as 
the  Latins  did  their  Thalaffius.  Hymen  was  generally  re- 
prefented  as  crowned  with  flowers,  chiefly  with  marjoram 
or  rofes,  and  holding  a  burning  torch  in  one  hand,  and  in 
the  other  a  veft  of  a  purple  colour. 

HY'MEN,  /  [vp it,  Gr.  a  membrane;  from  Hymen ,  the 
god  of  marriage.]  The  membrane  which  appears  in  the 
form  of  a  crefcent,  lituated  at  the  entrance  of  the  vagina, 
called  alfo  claujlrum  virginitatis,  eugeos,  and  buBon  ;  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  torn  in  the  firft  intercourfe  with  man.  When 
this  membrane  is  ruptured,  it  is  ffirivelled  up,  and  forms 
the  caruncu/a  myrtiformes.  It  naturally  (brinks  with  years, 
or  is  torn  by  draining,  and  fometimes  difappears  before5 
the  age  of  twenty;  it  can,  therefore,  be  no  proof  of  vir¬ 
ginity.  In  infants  this  membrane  is  ffirivelled,  and  ap¬ 
pears  a  mere  rugofity,  fo  that  De  Graaf  thought  it  want¬ 
ing  ;  in  others  it  doles  up  the  urethra,  that  the  urine  can¬ 
not  be  voided  ;  or  the  vagina,  that  the  menfes  cannot 
flow  ;  and  an  operation  is  neceflary.  When  the  mark  of 
perforation  cannot  be  ieen,  the  cure  was  thought  imprac¬ 
ticable  ;  but  a  trochar  and  canula  have  been  found"  to 
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fucceed,  though  a  paffage  of  four  inches  was  perforated 
before  the  end  was  obtained. 

HYMENdi'A,  f.  [from  Hymen,  the  god  of  marriage.] 
Locust-tree  ;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  decandria, 
order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  lomentacese,  (legumi- 
nofije,  JuJf. )  The  generic- characters  are — Calyx:  perian- 
thium  one-leafed,  coriaceous  ;  tube  fliort,  turbinate,  com- 
preffed,  permanent,  with  an  oblique  mouth ;  limb  five- 
parted, almoft  regular,  upright,  deciduous ;  fegments  ovate, 
blunt }  two  oppofite  flattilh,  a  little  broader ;  two  others 
concave,  with  one  fide  narrower.  Corolla  :  five-petalled, 
inferted  into  the  neck  of  the  calyx,  fubpapilionaceous, 
with  the  petals  almoft  equal.  Banner,  the  two  uppenuoft 
petals,  obliquely  ovate,  obtufe,  feflile,  at  the  upper  con¬ 
cave  fegment  of  the  calyx.  Wings,  two  petals,  fitrtilar, 
lateral,  a  little  narrower.  Keel,  the  loweft  petal,  chan¬ 
nelled  and  excavated,  approximating  to  the  wings,  within 
the  lower  hollow  fegment  of  the  calyx.  Stamina :  fila¬ 
ments  ten,  diftinft,  awd-lhaped,  ereft,  bent  down  above 
the  middle,  very  long,  between  the  keel  and  the  wings, 
inferted  into  the  neck  of  the  calyx  ;  anthers  linear,  fixed 
by  the  back.  Piftillum:  germ  fabre-lhaped,  comprefied, 
pedicelled  ;  ftyle  very  long,  briftle-lhaped,  bent  down ; 
ftigma  thickened,- obliquely  truncate.  Pericafpium  :  le¬ 
gume  v/oody,  very  large,  ovate-oblong,  obtule,  one-celled, 
filled  with  farinaceous  pulp.  Seeds :  feveral,  (four  to 
eight,  large,)  ovate,  wrapped  up  in  pollen  and  fibres. — 
Ejjential  CharaEler ..  Calyx  five-parted  ;  petals  five,  almoft 
equal ;  ftyle  twifted  inwards  ;  legume  filled  with  farina¬ 
ceous  pulp. 

Hymentea  courbaril,  the  locuft-tree:  a  fingle  fpe- 
cies.  Plumier  calls  it  Courbaril ;  Marcgrave,  Jetaiba. 
It  is  a  very  large  fpreading  tree  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
where  it  grows  in  great  plenty  j  having  a  large  'Item,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  ruflet  bark,  which  divides  into  many  fpread¬ 
ing  branches,  garni  (he d  with  fmooth  ftilf  leaves,  Handing 
by  pairs,  their  bafe  joining  at  the  foot-ftalk,  to  which 
they  ftand  oblique,  one  fide  being  much  broader  than  the 
other,  the  two  outer  fides  being  rounded,  and  their  infide 
ftraight,  fo  that  they  refemble  a  pair  of  Iheep.-thears  ;  they 
are  pointed  at  the  ton,  and  ftand  alternately  on  the  llalk. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,,  fome  of  the  fliort  ligneous  foot-ftalks  fupport- 
ing  two,  and  others  three,  flowers,  which  are  compofed 
of  five  yellow  petals  ftriped  with  purple ;  the  petals  are 
lhort  and  fpread  open ;  the  ftamina  are  much  longer,  and 
of  a  purplifh  colour  ;  thefe  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  thick 
fieftiy  brown  pods,  fliaped  like  tliofe  of  the  garden-bean  ; 
they  are  fix  inches  long,  and  two  inches  and  a  half  broad, 
of  a  purplifh-brown  colour,  and  a  ligneous  confiftence, 
with  a  large  future  on  both  edges ;  they  contain  three  or 
four  roundifti  comprefled  feeds,  divided  by  tranfverfe  par¬ 
titions,  and  incloled  in  a  whitifh  fubftance  cff  fine  fila¬ 
ments,  as  fweet  as  honey.  The  Indians  eat  this  fubftance 
with  great  avidity,  though  it  is  apt  to  purge  when  frefti 
gathered  :  but  it  lofes  this  quality  as  it  grows  old.  Be¬ 
tween  the  principal  roots  of  the  tree  exudes  a  fine  tranl- 
parent  refin,  yellowilh  or  red,  which  is  collefted  in  large 
lumps,  is  called  gum  anime,  and  makes  the  fineft  varnilh 
that  is  known,  fuperior  even  to  the  Chinele  lacca  :  for  this 
latter  ufe  it  is  difiolved  in  the  higheft-reftified  fpirit  of 
vs'ine.  It  burns  readily,  and  with  a  clear  flame,  emitting 
a  grateful  and  fragrant  fmell ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  fome- 
times  ordered  by  way  of  fumigation  in  the  chambers  of 
perfons  labouring  with  afthmas  or  fuffocative  catarrhs. 
Its  vapours  not  only  ftrengthen  the  head,  but  all  parts  of 
the  body  affected  with  cold.  Some  apply  it  outwardly, 
diffolyed  in  oil  or  fpirits  of  wine,  to  ftrengthen  the  nerves. 
An  oil  may  be  diftilled  from  it,  prevalent  in  palfies,  cramps, 
and  contradlions  of  the  finews.  The  folution  in  fpirits 
has  been  thought  not  inferior  to  guaiacum  in  venereal 
cafes.  A  deco&ion  of  the  leaves  expels  flatulencies,  and 
gives  eafe  in  cholicky  pains,  by  gently  Opening  the  bowels  ; 
and  the  inward  bark  is  an  excellent  vermifuge  in  fubftance 
or  decoftion.  Wild  bees  are  fond  of  building  their  nefts 
Vol.  X.  No.  69z. 
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in  this  this  tree,  which  grows  to  a  ccnfiderable  fize,  and 
is  looked  upon  as  excellent:  timber;  but  it  muft  be  very 
old  before  it  is  cut,  othervvife  the  heart  will  be  but:  fmall. 
It  is  in  great  requeft  for  wheel-work  in  the  fugar-mills, 
particularly  for  cogs  to  the  wheels,  being  extremely  hard 
and  tough  ;  it  is  fo  heavy,  that  a  foot  cube  weighs  about  a 
hundred  pounds,  and  it  will  take  a  fine  polifli Native  of 
the  Weft-Indian  iflands,  and  the  continent  of  America. 
It  is  eafily  railed  from  the  feeds  if  they  are  frefh  ;  thefe 
muft  be  (own  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tan¬ 
ners’  bark  ;  there  fliould  be  but  one  feed  put  into  each 
pot,  or,  it  there  be  more,  when  the  plants  appear  they 
fliould  be  all  drawn  out  to  one  foon  after  they  come  up, 
before  their  roots  entangle,  when  it  will  be  hazardous 
doing  it ;  for,  if  great  care  be  not  taken,  the  plant  in¬ 
tended  to  be  left  may  be  drawn  out  with  the  other.  As 
the  roots  of  this  plant  are  but.  (lender,  fo  they  are  very 
difficult  to  tranfpiant ;  for,  unlefs  a  ball  of  earth  is  pre- 
ferved  to  their  roots,  they  feldom  furvive  their  removal, 
therefore  they  muft  be  feldom  tranfplanted  from  one  pot 
to  another.  The  plants  muft  conftantly  remain  in  the  tan- 
bed  in  the  ftove,  and  fliould  be  treated  the  fame  way  with 
other  tender  plants  of  the  fame  country,  giving  but  little 
water  to  them,  efpecially  in  the  winter.  When  thefe 
plants  firft  appear,  they  make  conlklerable  progrefs  for 
two  or  three  months,  after  which  time  they  are  at  a  ftand 
perhaps  a  whole  year  without  fhobting,  being  in  their 
growth  very  like  the  anacardium,  or  calhew-nyt,  and  very 
difficult  to  preferve  long  in  this  country. 

HYMENE'AL,  or  Hymene'an,  f.  [v^ivtCM,  Gr.]  A 
marriage  fong. — And  heav’niy  choirs  hymenean  lung.  Milton. 
For  her  the  fpoufe  prepares  the  bridal  ring; 

For  her  white  virgins  hymeneals  fing.  Pope. 

HYMENE'AL,  or  Hymen e' an,  adj.  Pertaining  to  mar¬ 
riage  : 

The  fuitors  heard,  and  deem’d  the  mirthful  voice 
A  fignal  of  her  hymeneal  choice.  Pope. 

HYMENE'US,  a  man’s  name. 

HYMENOPAP'PUS,  f.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
fyngenelia,  order  sequalis. — Eflential  generic  character,  Re¬ 
ceptacle  naked ;  feeds  crowned  with  many  chaffy  leaves  i 
calyx  many- leaved,  fpreading. 

Hymenopappus  icabiofieus  :  a  fingle  fpecies.  Stem  an¬ 
gular,  a  little  woolly;  leaves  doubly  pinnatifid,  with  lan¬ 
ceolate  fegments,  downy  underneath  ;  corymb  terminal  ; 
flowers  highly  odorous.  Inhabits  Carolina. 

HYMENOPHYL'LUM.  See  Trichomanes, 

HYMENOP'TERA,  f.  [from  Gr.  membrane,  and 
'smgoF,  wing.]  An  order  of  infects,  having  four  membra¬ 
naceous  wings,  and  the  tails  of  the  females  are  furniflied 
with  flings,  which  in  fome  are  ufed  for  inltilling  poifon, 
and  in  others  for  merely  piercing  the  bark  and  leaves  of 
trees,  and  the  bodies  of  other  animals,  in  which  they  de- 
pofit  their  eggs.  See  the  article  Entomology,  vol.  vi„ 
P-  833. 

HYMET'TUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  mountain  of 
Attica,  about  twenty-two  miles  in  circumference,  and 
about  two  miles  from  Athens,  Hill  famous  for  its  bees  and 
excellent  honey.  There  was  alfo  a  quarry  of  marble  there. 
Jupiter  had  there  a  temple ;  whence  he  is  called  Hymettius. 

HYMN ,f  \_hymne,Yr.v p>o;,  Gr.]  An  encomiaftic  fongs 
or  fong  of  adoration  to  fome  fuperior  being  : 

Farewell,  ye  happy  (hades. 

Where  angels  firft  (hould  practice  hymns,  and  firing 
Their  tuneful  harps,  when  they  to  heav’n  would  dug.  Dryd. 

To  HYMN,  v.  a.  \-vpnu,  Gr.]  To  praife  in  fong ;  to 
worfhip  with  hymns : 

Whofe  bufmefs  were  to  ferve  the  Lord 

High  up  in  heav’n,  with  fongs  to  hymn  his  throne.  Milton % 

To  HYMN,  v.  n.  To  fing  fongs  offidoration  : 

They  touch’d  their  golden  harps,  and  hymning  prais’d 
God  and  his  works,  "  Milton. 

?  Z  HYM'NIC, 
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HYM'NIC,  adj.  [yunot,  Gr.]  Relating  to  hymns 
He  rounds  the  air,  and  breaks  the  hymnic  notes 
In  birds,  heav’n’s  chorifters,  organic  throats  ; 

Which,  if  they  did  not  die,  might  feem  to  be. 

A  tenth  rank  in  the  heavenly  hierarchy.  Donne. 

HYNE  LOUGH,  a  bay  of  the  Atlantic,  on.  the  fouth 
coaft  of  Ireland,  between  Toe  Head  and  Baltimore  Har¬ 
bour. 

HYN'NERY,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland  :  forty-five  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Wexio. 

HYOBAN'CHE,yi  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  cl^fs  di- 
dynamia,  order  angiofpermia,  natural  order  of  perfonatas, 
(pediculares,  JnJf.)  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx: 
perianthium  feven-leaved ;  leaflets  linear,  acuminate,  ereCf, 
the  length  of  the  corolla.  Corolla :  one-petalled,  ringent  ; 
upper  lip  vaulted,  emarginate  ;  lower  none.  Stamina  : 
filaments  four,  twin,  inferted  into  the  bafe  of  the  corolla, 
of  a.  middling  length ;  antherse  ovate,  nodding,  opening 
on  the  upper  fide.  Piftillum  :  germ  ovate  ;  ftyle  filiform, 
curved  at  the  top  ;  ftigma  thickened,  blunt,  emarginate. 
Pericarpitnn  :  capfule  roundifh,  two-celled.  Seeds:  nu¬ 
merous,  fmall. — EJential  CharaEler.  Calyx  feven-leaved  ; 
corolla  ringent,  without  any  lower  lip  ;  capfule  two-celled, 
many-feeded.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  called 

Hyobanche  fanguinea,  or  bloody  hyobanche.  Stem  half 
a  foot  high-,  quite  fimple,  woody,  thick,  clofely  imbri¬ 
cated  with  leaves,  or  rather  ovate  fcales,  convex  on  the 
oivtfide,  fmootli,  blunt.  Spike  terminating,  denfe,  flefhy, 
villole,  the  length  of  the  Item,  and  three  times  as  broad, 
imbricated  with  braftes  and  flowers.  Braftes  (one  to  each 
flower)  ovate-oblong,  birlute  on  the  outfide,  the  fame 
length  with  the  tube  of  the  flowers,  which  are  feflile. 
The  whole  plant  refembles  the  orobanche  in  ftature,  but 
it  is  blood  red.  The  feven-leaved  calyx,  and  corolla  def- 
titute  of  a  lower  lip,  are  fufficient  reafons  for  the  removal 
of  this  plant  from  the  genus  orobanche.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  is  parafltical  at  the  roots  of 
fli  rubs. 

HYO'NA,  or  Icolmkill,  one  of  the  Hebrides  Iflands. 
See  Icolmkill. 

HYOSCY'AMUS,/  [kos  Gr.  hog-bean;  thefe 

animals,  according  to  ./Elian,  being  poifoned  with  it,  and 
dying,  unlels  drenched  within  and  without  with  water.] 
Hen  bane  ;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria,  or¬ 
der  monogynia, .  natural  order  of  luridse,  (folanese,  Jn/f.) 
The  generic  characters  are — Calyx :  perianthium  one- 
leafed,  tubular,  ventricofe  at  bottom,  with  a  five-cleft 
lharp  mouth,  permanent..  Corolla:  one-petalled,  funnel- 
form  ;  tube  cylindrical,  lhort ;  limb  from  ere£t  fpreading, 
half-five- cleft ;  fegments  obtufe,  one  broader  than  the 
ethers.  Stamina :  filaments  five,  awl-fhaped,  inclining ; 
antherre  roundifh.  Piftillum :  germ  roundifh,;  ftyle  fili¬ 
form,  the  length  of  the  ltamens  f  ftigma  headed.  Peri- 
carpium  :  capfule  ovate,  obtufe,  marked  with  a  line  on 
each  fide,  two-celled,  two  capfules  clofely  approximating, 
■with  a  lid  opening  horizontally  ;  receptacles  half  ovate, 
fixed  to  the  partition.  Seed  :  numerous,  unequal,  irregu¬ 
lar. — EJfential  CharaBer.  Corolla  funnel  form,  obtuie  ; 
ftamina  inclined  ;  capfule  two-celled,  covered  with  a  lid. 

Species,  x.  Hyofcyamus  niger,  black  or  common  hen¬ 
bane:  leaves  ftem-clafping,  finuate  ;  flowers  feflile.  Com¬ 
mon  black  henbane  has  long  flefhy  roots,  which  ftrike 
deep  into  the.  ground,  and  are  branched.  Bottom  leaves 
foft,  deeply  flatbed  on  their  edges,,  and  fpreading  on  the 
ground.  The  ftalks,.  which  do  not  rife  till  the  fecond 
fpring,liave  leaves  of  the  fame  lhape,  but  fmaller,  and  clafp- 
lng,  and  are  about  two  feet  high ;  on  the  upper  part  are 
flowers  (landing  on  one  fide  in- a  double  row',  fitting  clofe 
to  the  ftalk  alternately.  The  whole  plant  is  covered  with 
unCtuous  fetid  hairs.  The  corolla  is  yellow,  or- rather  pals 
yellowifh -brown,  beautifully  netted  with  purple  veins, 
and  a  dark  purple  eye  or  bafe  ;  the  fhape  is  irregular,  gra¬ 
dually  tapering  into  the  tube,  with  five  prominent  ribs 
cm  the  outfide  ;  the  upper  leg  meat  is  the  large!!,  the  reft 
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gradually  diminifhing  downwards  ;  the  upper  incifions- 
are  fhallow,  the  lowermoft  extending  half  way  to  the  bafe, 
and  much  wider  than  the  reft ;  calyx  a  little  diftended  on 
the  under  fide,  woolly  at  the  bafe  with  long  foft  hairs, 
matted  with  thofe  of  the  flowers  next  above  and  below ; 
filaments  white,  with  foft  hairs  below ;  the  uppermoft 
Ihorteft,  thofe  below  gradually  increafing  in  length  ;  an¬ 
thers  and  ftyle  of  a  fine  deep  purple.  The  capfules  do 
not  fplit,  as  moll  others  do,  into  tw'o  or  more  valves,  but 
are  covered  with  a  lid,  that  rain,  as  Linnseus  expreffes  it, 
may  not  fpoil  the  feeds.  This  lid,  though  it  may  eafily 
be  feparated  with  a  knife,  yet  adheres  fo  ftrongly  to  the 
body  of  the  capfule,  that  the  feeds  more  frequently  efcape 
by  the  perforations  of  infeCts  than  from  the  falling  off 
of  the  lid.  The  calyx  becomes  rigid,  and  the  capfules 
continue  on  the  dead  plant  till  the  plants  of  the  next  year 
are  in  flower ;  when,  the  leaves  being  fallen  off,  the  fruit 
appears  in  bunches  pointing  one  way,  in  two  rows  from  one 
fide  of  the  ftera  and  branches.  Seeds  very  abundant,  grey, 
excavated  and  angular.  The  whole  plant  has  a'ftrong 
and  peculiar  odour,  arifing  from  the  vrfeid  hairs  with 
which  it  is  covered,  greatly  affeCting  the  head  of  tome 
perfons,  as  foon  as  they  come  within  its  atmofphere. 

The  root,  herb,  and  feeds,  taken  internally,  are  reputed 
poilonous,  and  well-attefted  inftances  of  their  bad  effeCts 
are  recorded.  Madnefs,  convulsions,  and  death,  are  the 
general  confequence.  Dr.  Smith  fays,  he  has  often  eaten 
the  feeds  with  impunity,  but  this  muft  have  been  in  fmail 
quantities.  Lightfoot,  however  affirms,  that  a  few  of  the 
feeds  have  been  known  to  deprive  a  man  of  his  reafon  and 
limbs  ;  relying  probably  on  the  relation  of  Haller,  that 
one  of  his  fellow-pupils  under  Boerhaave,  at  Leyden,  in 
the  year  1725,  having  eaten  aconite,  apocynum,  and  bel¬ 
ladonna,  with  impunity,  was  at  length  taken  in  by  the 
feeds  of  henbane,  loft  his  reafon  and  the  ufe  of  one  tide 
but  his  life  was  faved  by  Boerhaave.  Linnaeus  affirms, 
that  the  roots  have  been  frequently  eaten  for  parfnips,  and 
have  produced  delirium,  and  not  unfrequentiy  death.  Mr. 
Miller  informs  us,  that  a  mixture  of  thefe  roots  having 
been  imported  with  gentian,  has  heen  attended  with  very 
bad  effeCts.  Other  relations  of  the  narcotic  and  poifon- 
ous  effeCts  of  the  feveral  parts  of  henbane  may  be  met 
with  in  almoft  all  the  authors  who  have  treated  of  this- 
naufeous  plant.  Linnasus  fays,  it  is  not  touched  by  any 
quadruped,  except  perhaps  the  goat,  and  that  animal  is 
not  fond  of  it.  Sheep,  it  is  faid,  will  fometimes  eat  it 
when  young.  There  is  a  fort  of  bug  (cimex  hyofeyami). 
very  common  on  it ;  chryl'omela  hyofeyami  alfo  feed  upon, 
it.  According  to  Linnseus,  the  roots  fcattered  about  a 
houfe  will  drive  away  mice.  Henbane,  like  other  poi- 
fons,  has  been  ufed  medicinally  from  time  immemorial 
and  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  an  ufeful  medicine  un¬ 
der  proper  management.  The  Edinburgh  college  order 
the  exprefled  juice  of  the  plant  to  be  evaporated  to  an  ex¬ 
tract  ;  and  perhaps  in  this  ftate  it  may  be  advantageoufly 
joined  with  opium,  where  the  effeCts  of  the  medicine  are. 
defirable,  and  coftivenefs  is  to  be  avoided.  Thedofe  is  from, 
half  a  fcruple  to  half  a  dram.  Villars  fays,  the  extraCt  may 
be  given  fafely  in  a  dofe  of  two  or  three  grains,  increafing 
the  quantity  gradually  ;  but  that  it  ought  to  be  prepared. 
from  the  plant  juft  going  into  flower,  and  in  balneo  maria: ; 
for  it  has  neither  odour  nor  activity,  if  the  plant  be  young, 
or  if  the  extract  be  made1  with  an  open  ftrong  fire  :  he  has 
adminiftered  it  internally  in  epilepfy  and  convulfions,  and 
found  that  it  put. off  the  fits,  and  diminiflied  their  violence, 
but  did  not  effeCt  a  cure.  Stoerck,.and  others  after  him, 
have  recommended  it  not  only  in  the  above  diforders,  but 
in  mania,  hssmoptoe,  the  dry  cough,  but  univerfally 
wherever  an  anodyne  is  wanting  to  quiet  'the  nervous  ir¬ 
ritation  ;  beginning  with  a  Angle  grain  of  the  extraCt, 
and  increafing  the  dofe  gradually  to  five  grains  ;  lome 
more  daring  practitioners  proceed  as  far  as  fifteen  grains;, 
but  in  general,  perhaps  it  is  more  advifable  to  continue 
the  ufe  of  the  medicine  longer  than  to  give  it  in  very  large 
dofes.  It  lias  been  eyen  adminiftered  in  a  cataraCt,  to  the. 

quantity 
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quantity  of  two  grains,  mixed  with  mercurius  dulcis. 
The  leaves  bruifed  and.  fried  have  been  applied  with  ef¬ 
fect  to  the  piles,  and  in  mufcular  fpafms.  Like  other 
narcotics,  they  aflift  in  foftening  indurations  of  the  glands. 
An  oil  exprefled  from  the  feeds  is  ufed  outwardly  as  an 
anodyne;  and  the  common  people  fometimes  fmoke  them 
for  the  tooth-ach ;  or  put  a  piece  of  the  root  boiled  in 
milk  at  the  root  of  the  tooth.  The  roots  alfo  cut  in 
pieces,  and  ftrung  like  beads,  are  ufed  for  anodyne  neck¬ 
laces  to  hang  about  children’s  necks  to  prevent  fits,  and 
caufe  the  teeth  to  breed  eafily.  Some  give  a  decoftion  of 
henbane  in  clufters  to  affuage  the  pains  of  the  inteftines ; 
but  this  is  dangerous.  In  general  it  is  a  medicine  not  to 
be  trifled  with,  or  taken  without  good  advice. 

Henbane  is  a  native  of  moft  parts  of  Europe,  in  wafte 
places,  particularly  near  towns  and  villages  ;  whence  Lin- 
nceus  remarks,  that  it  aflociates  with  mankind, like  the  mag¬ 
pie,  and  fome  other  birds.  It  is  generally  known  by  its  pe¬ 
culiar  fetid  odour.  The  Englilli  name  henbane  is  probably 
derived  from  a  notion  of  its  being  noxious  to  poultry ; 
but  whether  this  notion  be  well  founded  or  not,  W'e  have 
not  had  any  opportunity  of  knowing.  In  German  it  is 
bilfenkraut ;  in  Dutch,  bi/fcnkritid ;  in  Danilh,  bulme,  honfe- 
bane.  See.  in  Swedifh,  bolmort,  honfabale ;  in  French,  juf- 
quiame  ;  in  Italian,  giufquiamo,  fava  porcina  ;  in  Spanifh, 
beleno,  veleno  ;  in  Portuguefe,  miemendro,  velenho,  yofeiamo ; 
in  Ruffian,  belena. 

A  variety  of  this  was  found  by  profeffor  John  Martyn, 
near  the  Caltle  at  Cambridge,  about  the  year  1729,  with 
the  corolla  and  anthers  of  a  pure  brimftone  colour,  with¬ 
out  the  leaft  tinge  of  purple.  The  feeds,  being  fown  in 
the  botanic  garden  at  Chelfea,  produced  the  very  fame  va¬ 
riety.  Henbane  is  a  biennial  plant,  forming  the  root  and 
lower  leaves  the  firft  feafon,  and  the  Item  with  the  fructi¬ 
fication  thefecond.  It  flowers  in  June. 

2.  Hyofcyamus  reticulatUs,  or  Egyptian  henbane :  ftem- 
leaves  petioled,  cordate,  finuate,  acute;  floral  leaves  quite 
entire  ;  corollas  ventricofe.  This  rifes  w'ith  a  branching 
ftalk  two  feet  high.  The  lower  leaves  are  regularly  cut 
on  both  fides  into  acute  fegments,  which  are  oppofite,  but 
the  upper  leaves  are  entire.  The  flowers  grow  at  the  end 
of  the  ftalk  in  bunches;  they  are  of  a  worn-out  red  co¬ 
lour,  and  fliaped  like  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  but  their 
tubes  are  fwollen.  The  wdicle  plant  is  .fmooth.  It  re- 
fembles  common  henbane,  but  the  Item-leaves  are  ovate, 
xepand,  more  fmooth  above  i.  the  floral  leaves  ovate,  fef- 
file,  entire.  Flowers  on  a  very  fliort  peduncle  ;  corolla 
bell-fhaped,  red,  beautifully  netted  with  dark  veins.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Egypt ;  of  Syria  near  Aleppo,  according  to  Rau- 
wolff  ;  and  of  the  ifland  of  Crete  or  Candia,  according  to 
Clufius.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  flowering  in  July,  and 
was  cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1731.  This  fpecies  was 
left  out  in  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth,  editions 
of  Syftema  Vegetabilium  :  but  is  reltored  by  Reichard,  Ret- 
zius,  and  others. 

3.  Hyofcyamus  albus,  or  white  henbane  :  leaves  peti¬ 
oled,  finuate,  obtufe ;  flowers  fefiile.  White  henbane  re- 
fembles  the  black  in  moft  circumftances,  but  the  leaves 
are  more  rounded  or  obtufe,  petioled,  finuate,  very  foft, 
bearded  with  white  hairs,  as  is  alfo  the  item.  Flow'ers 
fewer,  the  lower  ones  on  longer  peduncles,  but  the  upper 
flowers,  have  very  fhort  ones  ;  calyx  green,  five-toothed, 
hairy.  Seeds  very  numerous,  fmall,  compreffed  a  little, 
incurved  or  kidney-form,  'clofely  fcrobiculate,  whitifh  afh- 
coloured.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  Annual. 
Flowering  in  Auguft.  Cultivated  herein  1570. 

The  corolla  varies  with  the  bafe  dark  purple,  or  green. 
Hence  Miller  has  made  two  fpecies,  major  and  albus  ;  the 
firft  having  the  flowers  on  fliort  peduncles,  of  a  pale  yel¬ 
low  colour,  with  very  dark  purple  bottoms,  and  growing 
naturally  in  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago  ;  this  is  H. 
major,  albo  fimilis,  um’oilico  floris  atro-purpureo,  Tournef. 
cor.  The  fecond  has  the  flower  in  larger  bunches,  fitting 
very  clofe  on  the  ends  of  the  branches,  of  a  greenifh  yel¬ 
low  colour,  with  green  bottoms.  This  is  the  white  hen- 
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bane  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  H.  major,  albo  fimilis* 
umbilico  floris  virenti,  JuJfieu. 

4.  Hyofcyamus  aureus,  or  golden-flowered  or  fhrubby 
henbane :  leaves  petioled,  toothed,  acute ;  flowers  pe- 
duncled,  fruits  pendulous.  This  is  a  plant  with  weak 
Italics,  which  require  a  fupport.  The  flowers  come  out 
at  each  joint  of  the  ftalk ;  they  are  large,  and  of  a  bright 
yellow,  with  a  dark  purple  bottom.  The  Item  is  hairy, 
and  about  a  foot  high.  Native  of  Candia,  and  other  parts 
of  the  Levant.  It  flowers  moft  part  of  the  fummer,  and 
fometimes  ripens  feeds  in  the  autumn.  Cultivated  in 
1640,  by  Parkinfon.  Profper  Alpinus  and  others  make 
two  varieties  of  this,  differing  only  in  lize  and  the  fhade 
of  colour  in  the  corolla. 

5.  Hyofcyamus  muticus,  or  awnlefs  henbane  :  leaves 
petioled,  ovate,  acutangular ;  calyxes  awnlefs,  bractes 
undivided.  Stem  a  foot  high,  the  thicknefs  of  a  finger* 
ereft,  roundifh.  Native  of  Egypt  and  Arabia.  Biennial. 
Miller  deferibes  his  minor  as  having  a  fmaller  ftalk  than 
the  preceding,  with  joints  farther  diftant;  the  leaves- 
roundiflr,  and  deeply  indented  iia  obtufe  fegments,  Hand¬ 
ing  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks  ;  the  flowers  coming  out 
fingly  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks,  at  a  good  diftance  from 
each  other  ;  of  a  yellow  colour,  with  dark  bottoms.  It 
was  brought,  from  the  Levant  by  Tournefort. 

6.  Hyofcyamus  pufillus,  or  dwarf  henbane:  leaves 
lanceolate,  toothed;  lower  floral  leaves  in.  pairs;  ca¬ 
lyxes  fpiny.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  a  hand  in  height. 
Gouan  fays,  that  the  root-leaves  in  the  wild  plants  are 
always  bipinnatifid,  with  the  fegments  fharply  toothed  ; 
but  that  it  occurs  alfo  with  lanceolate  leaves,  if  the  feeds 
be  fown  very  late,  or  be  cultivated  in  a  poor  lean  foil.. 
Native  of  Perfia.  Cultivated  in  1691  by  Compton,  bi- 
fhop  of  London,  at  Fulham.  It  flowers  in  July. 

7.  Hyofcyamus  pliyfaloides,  or  purple-flowered  hen¬ 
bane  :  leaves  ovate,  quite  entire  ;  calyxes  inflated,  fub- 
globular.  Root  perennial.  Stems  a  foot  high,  Ample, 
erect,  round,  rough-haired.  Native  of  Siberia:  introduced 
here  in  1777,  by  Meflrs  Gordon  and  Grsffer.  The  de- 
feription  is  repeated  in  the  Appendix  to  Linnaeus’s  Spe¬ 
cies  Plantarum,  p.  1668,  under  PuLmonaria  hirta. 

8.  Hyofcyamus  Scopolia,  or  nightlhade-leaved  henbane  ; 
leaves  ovate,  entire ;  calyxes  inflated  bell-fhaped  even. 
Root  perennial,  tranfverfe,  knobbed,  thick,  irregular, 
branched,  flexuofe,  the  thicknefs  of  the  human  thumb. 
Stem  herbaceous,  annual,  upright,  round,  fmooth,  fcarcely 
more  than  a  foot  high,  according  to  Linnaeus  and  Jac¬ 
quin.;  but  even  three  feet  in  height,  according  to  Sco- 
poli ;  the  thicknefs  of  the  human  finger,  trifid  and  bifid, 
with  dichotomous  branches.  Branches  only  two,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Linnaeus,  fpreading,  and  entirely  Ample  ;  or,  as 
Jacquin  fays,  fubtrichotomous,  with  a  groove  running 
down  from  the  leaves.  Leaves  ovate  and  oblong,  the 
length  of  the  human  finger  ;  the  lower  quite  entire  ;  the 
upper  frequently  moderately  finuate  or  repand  ;  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Linnaeus,  petioled,  naked,  fomewhat  wrinkled, 
fpreading;  on  the  ftem  alternate,  folitary;  under  the  fork¬ 
ings  in  threes,  two  of  which  approximate;  on. the  branches 
alternate,  but  two  together  on  the  fame  tooth  or  bafe, 
one  of  which  is  a  little  lefs  than  the  other  :  according  to 
Jacquin,  they  are  fubovate  or  lanceolate,  entire  except 
the  lower  ones,  which  in  gardens  at  leaft  are  finuate- 
tpothed  in  front,  veined,  w'rinkled,  decurrent ;  the  lower 
ones  oppofite,  the  reft  fcattered.  Seeds  in  each  cell  t  m. 
twenty  to  twenty-four,  fixed  to  an  orbiculate  receptacle  ; 
kidney-form,  rather  large,  elegantly  dotted  very  clofely 
in  rows,  with  little  holes,  and  of  a  very  pale  yellow  co¬ 
lour.  It  differs  from  Atropa,  which  it  very  much  refem- 
bles  in  habit,  in  the  calyx,  ftigma,  and  neftareous  teeth 
of  the  receptacle,  but  principally  in  its  capfular  fruit. 
Frequent  in  the  woods  about  Idria  in  Friuli,  flowering 
about  the  middle  of  April.  It  flowers  with  us  in  May1; 
and  was  introduced  in  1780,  by  Mr.  Daniel  Grimwood. 

Jacquin,  thinking  that  this  plant  is  genetically  diftinft 
from  Solanum,  with  which  the  old  authors  had  placed  it; 

from.- 
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from  Atropa,  wherein  Scopoli  had  put  it  in  the  fir  ft  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  Flora  Carniolica ;  and  from  Hyoi'cyatnus  ;  made 
a  new  genus  of  it  under  the  name  of  Scopola,  from  Giov. 
Ant.  Scopoli,  phyfician  at  Idria,  and  afterwards  profef- 
for  at  Pavia  ;  but  he  with  lingular  modefty  declined  the 
honour  in  the  following  words  :  “  Veruntamen  merita 
mea  in  re  herbaria  non  ea  effe  fateor,  quse  me  viris  illis 
adnumerare  queant,  quorum  cognomina  novis  plantarum 
generibus  data  fuerunt.  Alii  funt  his  honoribus  longe 
digniores.”  Had  only  fuch  received  this  honour,  the 
names  of  plants  of  this  fort  would  have  been  very  few. 
Modern  botanifts,  however,  have  agreed  to  c.onfider  this 
plant  as  a  fpecies  of  Hyofcyamus  ;  and  it  {has  been  re- 
ferved  to  Dr.  Smith  to  name  a  plant  from  this  amiable  and 
fkilful  naturalift. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  All  thefe  are  biennial  plants, 
which  perifh  loon  after  they  have  perfefted  their  feeds. 
They  flower  in  June  and  July,  and  their  feeds  ripen  in 
the  autumn,  which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter,  will  produce 
plenty  of  the  plants  the  following  fpring  5  or  if  the  feeds 
are  fown  at  that  feafon,  they  will  fucceed  much  better 
than  in  the  fpring  ;  for,  when  they  are  fown  in  fpring, 
the  plants  feldom  come  up  the  fame  year.  They  are  all 
hardy  except  the  fecond  fort,  and  require  no  other  culture 
but  to  keep  them  clean  from  w'eeds,  and  thin  the  plants 
where  they  are  too  clofe.  The  fecond  fort  ftiould  have  a 
warm  fituation  and  a  dry  foil,  in  which  it  will  live  much 
better  through  the  winter  than  in  rich  ground.  The 
fourth  fort  is  a  perennial  plant.  If  the  feeds  are  fown  in 
pots  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  and  placed  under  a  hot-bed 
frame  in  winter,  the  plants  will  come  up  in  the  fpring  ; 
but,  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  the  fpring, 
they  rarely  fucceed.  This  fort  will  continue  feveral  years, 
if  it  be  kept  in  pots  and  ftieltered  in  winter,  for  it  will 
not  live  in  the  open  air  at  that  feal'on,  but  only  requires 
to  be  protected  from  froft  ;  therefore,  if  thefe  plants  are 
placed  under  a  common  hot-bed  in  winter,  where  they 
may  enjoy  as  much  free  air  as  poflible  in  mild  weather, 
they  will  thrive  better  than  w'hen  they  are  more  tenderly 
treated.  This  fort  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings, 
which,  if  planted  in  a  ftiady  border  during  any  of  the 
fummer-months,  will  take  root  in  five  or  fix  weeks,  and 
may  be  afterwards  planted  in  pots,  and  treated  like  the 
old  plants.  See  Oenothera  and  Pedalium. 

HYOS'ERIS,  f  [vo;  <rsg «?,  Gr.  fwine’s  lettuce,  or  fnc- 
cory,  Linn.]  Yellow  Eye;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
clals  fyngenefia,  order  polygamia  aequalis,  natural  order 
of  compofitas  femiflofculofi,  (cichoraceae,  Jujf.')  The  ge¬ 
neric  characters  are — Calyx  :  common  cylindric-angular, 
confiding  of  about  eight  leaves,  permanent ;  fcales  lanceo¬ 
late,  ereCt,  acute,  llightly  keeled,  equal ;  calycled  at  the 
bafe  with  fewer  very  Ihort  dole  fcales.  Corolla:  com¬ 
pound,  fubimbricate,  uniform  ;  compofed  of  many  her¬ 
maphrodite  corollets ;  proper,  one-petalled,  ligulate,  li¬ 
near,  truncate,  five-toothed.  Stamina  :  filaments  live,  ca¬ 
pillary,  very  ftiort ;  antherae  cylindrical,  tabular.  Piltil- 
lam  :  germ  oblong  ;  ftyle  filiform,  the  length  of  the  fta- 
mens  5  ftigmas  two,  reflex.  Pericarpium  :  none  ;  the  com¬ 
mon  calyx  clofe  or  fpreading.  Seeds :  folitary,  oblong, 
mepibranaceous,  ftreaked  on  one  fide  along  the  middle, 
almoft  the  length  of  the  calyx.- — EJfcntial  Charader.  Calyx 
almoft  equal ;  down  hairy  and  calycled  ;  receptacle  naked. 

Species.  I.  Stem  naked.  1.  Hyoferis  foetida,  or  flunk¬ 
ing  hyoferis :  fcapes  one-flowered,  leaves  pinnatifid,  feeds 
naked.  Root  perennial,  Angle,  cylindrical,  thick,  woody, 
fetid.  Leaves  radical,  fmooth,  pinnatifid  or  runcinate, 
cut  into  feveral  triangular  fegments,  which  are  almoft 
equal  and  regular,  fometimes  having  a  few  teeth  on  the 
hinder  fide,  terminated,  as  well  as  the  fegments  them- 
felves,  by  an  herbaceous  fpinule  ;  nerve  hairy.  From  the 
centre  of  thefe  fpring  from  fix  to  ten  fimple  naked  flow- 
ering-ftalks  or,  fcapes,  a  little  longer  than  the  leaves,  each 
terminated  by  a  middle-fized  flower,  yellow  above,  and 
red  beneath.  Seeds  naked,  yellowifli,  fomewhat  viHofe* 
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receptacle  villofe,  flat.  The  whole  plant  has  a  disagreeable 
fmell :  it  has  much  refemblance  to  dandelion,  but  the 
flower  is  fmaller,  and  of  a  deeper  yellow  colour.  Native 
of  the  mountains  of  Italy,  Dauphiny,  Carniola,  and  Swif- 
ferland.  Introduced  in  1775,  by  Drs.  Pitcairn  and  Fo- 
thergill.  It  flowers  in  July. 

а.  Hyoferis  radiata,  or  ftarry  hyoferis  :  fcapes  one- 
flowered,  leaves  fmooth,  runcinated,  with  toothed  angles, 
laciniated  at  top.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  France,  the 
county  of  Nice  on  hills  near  the  coaft,  and  of  Spain.  It 
was  cultivated  here  in  1640.  Allioni  fays  it  is  an  annual 
plant ;  by  Linnaeus,  and  in  the  Kew  catalogue,  itis  marked 
as  perennial. 

3.  Hyoferis  lucida,  or  fliining  hyoferis  :  fcapes'  one- 
flowered,  leaves  fomewhat  flefliy,  runcinate,  angular, 
toothed.  This  refembles  the  preceding  very  much,  but 
the  leaves  are  thicker,  fomewhat  flefhy,  lucid,  and  more 
fliortly  toothed.  According  to  Vahl,  the  wild  plant 
(which  has  a  very  different  appearance  from  the  cultivated’ 
one)  is  very  fmooth,  a  finger’s  length  in  height,  with  the 
fcape  a  little  longer  than  the  leaves.  The  fegments  of 
thefe  are  flefliy,  oblong, '  quite  entire,  or  fometimes,  but 
very  feldom,  having  an  angle  or  toothlet  on  the  outfide, 
imbricated,  covering  the  middle  of  the  preceding  fegmect, 
terminated  by  a  whitifh  dagger-point.  In  the  cultivated 
plant  thefe  fegments  are  diftinft  or  remote  from  each 
other.  Calyx  calycled  ;  fcales  ovate,  the  inner  ones  lan¬ 
ceolate.  Native  of  the  Levant.  Introduced  in  1770,  by 
Monf.  Reichard.  It  flowers  from  June  to  Auguft. 

4.  Hyoferis  fcabra,  or  rugged  hyoferis  :  fcapes  one- 
flowered,  leaves  rugged,  feeds  downy.  Native  of  Sicily, 
Nice,  Villafranca,  See.  It  is  an  annual,  according  to 
Allioni. 

5.  Hyoferis  Virginica,  or  Virginian  hyoferis :  fcapes  one- 
flowered,  leaves  lanceolate,  lyrate,  fmooth.  Native  of 
Virginia. 

б.  Hyoferis  pygmaea,  or  dwarf  hyoferis:  fcapes  one- 
flowered,  leaves  fpatulate  toothed  ciliate,  calyxes  hairy, 
hairs  and  cilias  forked,  down  ftiped,  feathered.  This  is 
an  annual  plant,  native  of  Madeira,  flowering  in  June 
and  July. 

7.  Hyoferis  minima,  or  leaft  hyoferis  :  ftem  divided, 
naked,  peduncles  thickened.  Root  annual,  fmall  but 
woody,  with  a  few  rigid  fibres.  Leaves  fpreading  in  a 
circle,  bluntly  oval,  tapering  into  the  foot-ftalk,  toothed 
on  the  fides,  entire  at  the  bafe  and  fummit,  when  viewed 
with  a  glafs  flightly  hairy,  particularly  at  the  margins. 
Stems  feveral,  fix  to  nine  inches  high,  naked,  round, 
fmooth,  reddifh  and  wiryatthe  bottom,  green  and  hollow 
upwards,  gradually  fwelling  for  fome  diftance  below  the 
calyx,  fometimes  fimple,  but  oftener  with  one,  fometimes 
two,  branches  ;  thefe  are  alfo  rigid  and  reddilh  at  the  bafe, 
fwelling  upwards,  and  fometimes  again  branched  ;  before 
the  flowers  expand  nodding,  afterwards  ereft.  The  flo¬ 
rets  are  truncated,  and  have  commonly  five  teeth  ;  thofe 
in  the  ray  are  tinged  with  purple  underneath ;  they  amount 
fometimes  to  feventy-fix  in  number  in  one  flower.  Na¬ 
tive  of  moft  parts  of  Europe  in  paltures  and  corn-fields  in 
a  fandy  foil.  In  Britain  not  very  common  ;  about  Hamp- 
ton-court  and  in  Teddington-field ;  Walthamftow,  Eft- 
fex ;  near  Perlhore,  in  Worcefterlhire ;  near  Norwich  ; 
near  Gamlingay,  in  Cambridgefliire  ;  Spratton,  in  Nor¬ 
thamptonshire  ;  about  Forfar,  and  between  Dundee  and 
St.  Andrew’s,  in  Scotland.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

II.  Stem  leafy.  8.  Hyoferis  hedypnonis,  or  branching 
hyoferis :  fruits  ovate,  fmooth,  ftem  branched.  Root  an¬ 
nual.  Stems  branched,  weak,  and  bending  at  each  joint, 
whence  fprings  one  feflile,  fmooth;  oblong,  toothed  leaf. 
Flower  yellow,  fmall,  nodding.  Native  of  the  fouth  of 
Europe.  Cultivated  in  1683  by  Mr.  James  Sutherland. 
It  .flowers  in  June. 

.9.  Hyoferis  rhagadioloides,  or  nipplewort  hyoferis :  fruits 
ovate,  hairy,  ftem  branched.  This  alfo  is  an  annual 
plant.  Villars  fuSpe&s  it  to  be  no  more  than  a  variety  of 
1  the 
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the  preceding.  It  is  a  native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe ; 
and  was  introduced  in  1773  by  Monf.  Reichard.  It  flow¬ 
ers  in  July  and  Auguft. 

10.  Hyoferis  Cre'tica,  or  Cretan  hyoferis  :  fruits  ovate, 
rugged.  Hem  branched.  Root  annual,  round,  fibrous, 
white  within,  brown  without.  Stems  feveral,  half  a  foot 
high,  fpreading,  fomewhat  hifpid.  Native  of  Candia,  the 
county  of  Nice,  and  common  about  Madrid,  flowering  in 
May  and  June;  with  us  in  June  and  July.  It  was  cul¬ 
tivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1739. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  are  all  hardy  plants,  ex¬ 
cept  the  fixth,  and  may  eafily  be  propagared  from  feeds, 
either  fown  in  the  fpring,  or  left  to  Icatter  of  themfelves. 
The  fixth  requires  the  protection  of  a  green-lioufe.  They 
moftly  require  a  dry  foil. 

HYP,  /!  [from  hypochondria.]  The  hypochondria ;  a 
kind  of  melancholy,  lownel's  of  fpirits. 

To  HYP,  v.  a.  [barbaroufly  contracted  from  hypochon¬ 
driac. ]  To  make  melancholy;  to  difpirit. — I  have  been  to 
the  laid  degree  hypped  fince  I  faw  you.  SpcElator. 

KYP'ALLAGE,  f.  [Greek.]  A  figure  by  which  words 
change  their  cafes  with  each  other. 

HYP'ANIS,  a  river  of  European  Scythia,  now  called 
Bog,  which  falls  into  the  Boryftlienes,  and  with  it  into 
the  Euxine. — A  river  of  India. — Another  of  Pontus. — A 
Trojan  who  joined  himfelf  to  zEneas,  and  was  killed  by 
his  own  people,  who  took  him  for  one  of  the  endmy,  in 
the  night  that  Troy  was  burned  by  the  Greeks. 

HYPA'TIA,  a  female  philofopher  of  the  ecleftic  feCt, 
whofe  extenfive  learning,  elegant  manners,  and  tragical 
end,  have  rendered  her  name  immortal,  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter -of  Theon,  the  celebrated  mathematician  of  Alexan¬ 
dria.  As  fire  exhibited  early  proofs  that  flie  poffeffed  an 
acute  and  penetrating  judgment,  and  great  fertility  of  ge¬ 
nius,  her  talents  were  cultivated  with  affiduity  by  her  fa¬ 
ther,  and  other  preceptors.  Befides  being  educated  in  all 
the  qualifications  belonging  to  her  fex,  and  made  miltrefs 
of  the  different  branches  of  polite  learning,  file  became 
molt  intimately  conversant  in  the  fciences  of  geometry 
and  aftronomy,  as  far  as  they  were  then  underltood.  Af¬ 
terwards  flie  entered  upon  the  Itudy  of  philofophy,  which 
Ihe  profecuted  with  fuch  uncommon  fuccefs,  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  teftimony  of  Socrates  the  ecclefialtical  hifto- 
rian,  Ihe  excelled  all  the  philofophers  of  her  time.  So 
high  was  the  reputation  which  Ihe  acquired,  that  fhe  was 
ftrongly  folicited  to  become  a  public  preceptrefs  in  the 
fchool  where  Ammonius,  Hierocles,  and  other  celebrated 
philofophers,  had  taught.  Such  was  her  love  of  fcience, 
that  it  enabled  her  fo  far  to  fubdue  the  natural  diffidence 
of  her  fex,  that  Ihe  yielded  to  the  public  voice,  and  ex¬ 
changed  her  female  decorations  for  the  philofopher’s 
cloak.  In  the  fchools,  and  other  places  of  public  refort, 
flie  difcourfed  upon  philofophical  topics,  explaining,  and 
endeavouring  to  reconcile,  the  fyftems  of  Plato,  Ariltotle, 
and  other  mailers.  Her  fame  foon  became  fo  extended, 
that  perfons  who  made  philofophy  their  ftudy  crowded 
to  Alexandria  from  ail  parts.  She  was  diftinguillied  by  a 
ready  elocution,  and  graceful  addrefs  ;  which,  united  with 
true  erudition  and  found  judgment,  procured  her  as  many 
admirers  as  Hie  had  auditors.  Among  other  fcholars  who 
attended  her  inltru&ions  was  Synefius,  afterwards  bilhop 
of  Ptolemais  in  Africa.  She  was  held  in  refpeft  and  ad¬ 
miration,  however,  not  only  by  thofe  who  formed  her  au¬ 
ditories  in  the  fchools,  but  by  the  molt  eminent  charac¬ 
ters  in  Alexandria,  of  all  ranks  and  orders,  and  was  fre¬ 
quently  confulted  by  the  magiftrates  in  cafes  of  import¬ 
ance.  What  reflects  the  highelt  honour  on  her  memory 
Is,  that  fhe  was  not  intoxicated  by  the  court  that  was  paid 
to  her  from  all  quarters  ;  that,  though  Ihe  excelled  moll 
cf  the  philofophers  Qf  her  age  in  mathematical  and  philo¬ 
fophical  fcience,  Ihe  difcovered  no  pride  of  learning  ;  and 
that,  though  in  perfon  exceedingly  beautiful,  flie  never 
yielded  to  the  impulfe  of  female  vanity,  or  gave  occalion 
to  the  flighted  fufpicion  againft  her  chaftity. 
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With  a  perfon  poffeffed  of  fuch  extraordinary  accom- 
plilhments  and  virtues,  it  would  be  the  pride  of  the  molt 
illuftrious  characters  in  Alexandria  to  become  acquainted. 
Accordingly,  her  lioufe  became  the  general  refort  of  per¬ 
fons  of  learning  and  diftimffion.  But  it  was  impoftible- 
that  fo  much  merit  lliould  not  excite  envy  ;  and  unhap¬ 
pily,  the  qualifications  and  attainments  to  which  fhe  was 
indebted  for  her  celebrity,  proved  in  the  iffue  the  occa- 
fion  of  her  deftruftion.  At  that  time  O relies,  a  man  of  a 
liberal  education,  and  intimately  acquainted  with  Hypa¬ 
tia,  whom  he  frequently  confulted,  was  governor  of  Alex¬ 
andria  ;  and  Cyril,  a  bilhop  of  great  authority,  filled  the 
patriarchal  chair  of  that  city.  This  prelate,  in  the  vehe¬ 
mence  of  his  bigoted  zeal,  was  guilty  of  an  unpardon¬ 
able  ftretch  of  ecclefialtical  power,  in  fuffering  the  popu¬ 
lace  to  plunder  the  property  of  the  Jew's,  and  expelling 
them  from  Alexandria.  Oreftes  laid  this  opprefiive  con¬ 
duct  before  the  emperor;  and  Cyril,  on  his  part,  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  feditious  temper,  of  the  Jews,  endeavoured 
to  juftify  his  proceedings.  But,  as  the  emperor  declined 
to  interpofe  his  authority,  Alexandria  foon  became  a  fcene 
of  tumult  and  conteff  between  the  partifans  pf  the  gover¬ 
nor  and  bilhop.  It  is  noticed  above  that  Oieltes  was  in¬ 
timately  acquainted  with  Hypatia  ;  and  it  appears  that  at 
this  time  flie  had  frequent  conferences  with  him.  This 
intimacy  now  became  a  ground  of  jealoufy  and  envy  to 
Cyril,  who  could  not  bear  that  his  rival  lliould  have  it  in 
his  power  to  avail  himfelf  of  her  wife  advice  ;  on  which 
account  alfo,  flie  was  much  calumniated  by.his  partifans, 
as  if  Ihe  prevented  a  reconciliation  between  Cyril  and 
Oreffes.  Their  refentment  at  length  rofe  to  fuch  a  height, 
that  they  entered  into  a  confplracy  againft  her  life.  Af¬ 
ter  watching  for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  carrying  their 
murderous  defign  into  execution,  a  band  of  ruffians  feized 
upon  her  as  flie  was  returning  home  from  the  fchools, 
forced  her  from  her  chair,  and  then  dragged  her  through 
the  ftreets  to  the  Ccefarean  church  ;  where,  after  ftripping 
her  naked,  they  maffacred  her  with  extreme  barbarity, 
and,  having  torn  her  body  limb  from  limb,  committed  it 
to  the  flames.  This  horrid  and  infamous  deed  brought 
no  little  difgrace  on  Cyril  and  the  Alexandrian  church. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  remove  all  imputation  from 
the  bilhop,  of  being  in  any  refpeft  concerned  in  it ;  but 
they  are  far  from  being  fatisfaftory.  Hypatia  was  mur¬ 
dered  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Theodofius  II.  in 
the  year  415.  Hence  it  is  certain  that  flie  could  not  have 
been,  as  Suidas  relates,  the  wife  of  Ifidorus  the  philofopher, 
who  was  not  born  till  about  fifty  years  afterwards.  It  is 
probable  that  through  her  whole  life  flie  remained  in  a 
ftate  of  celibacju 

HYPEC'OUM,/!  [from  Gr.  to  refound.]  Wilis 

Cummin  ;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  tetrandria,  or¬ 
der  digynia,  natural  order  of  corydales,  (papaveracere, 
JuJf.)  The  generic  charafters  are — Calyx:  periantkium 
tw'o-leaved,  fmall ;  leaflets  ovate,  acute,  ereft,  oppoiite, 
deciduous.  Corolla:  four-petalled  ;  the  two  outer  petals 
opponte,  broader,  trifid,  obtufe  ;  the  two  inner  alternate 
with  the  others,  femitrifid ;  the  middle  fegment  concave, 
compreffed,  erect.  Stamina  :  filaments  four,  awl-ftiaped, 
ereft,  covered  by  the  middle  fegment  of  the  inner  petals. 
Anthers  ereft,  oblong.  Piftillum  :  germ  oblong,  cylin¬ 
drical ;  ftyles  two,  veryfliort;  ftigmas  acute.  Pericarpiunu 
filique  long,  curved  inwards,  jointed.  Seeds:  folitary  in 
each  joint  of  the  pericarpium,  globular,  compreffed. — Ef- 
fential  Chara&er.  Calyx  two-leaved  ;  petals  four,  the  two 
outer  broader  and  trifid  ;  fruit  a  filique. 

Species.  1.  Hypecoum  procutnbens,  or  procumbent  liy- 
pecoum  :  liliques  bowed,  compreffed,  jointed.  Root  Am¬ 
ple,  fometimes  bifid,  long,  but  annual,  having  but  fevr 
fibres.  Leaves  divided  by  many  incifures,  fomewhat  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  fumitory,  pale  green  with  a  tinge  of 
greyifli  or  glaucous  colour,  fpfead  on  the  ground.  Stems 
feveral,  (lender,  fomewhat  compreffed,  naked  at  bottom, 
but  having  two  or  three  fmall  leaves  at  top,  of  the  fame 
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fhape  and  colour  with  the  under  ones  ;  from  among  thefe 
leaves  come  out  the  peduncles,  each  fuftaining  one  fmall 
yellow  flower.  The  fruit  is  a  capfule,  fhaped  like  a  lili- 
que  or  pod,  long,  bowing,  comprefied  and  ancipital, 
jointed  with  tranfverfe  knots,  and  grooved  with  longitu¬ 
dinal  ftreaks,  many-celled  ;  the  cells  in  a  Angle  longitu¬ 
dinal  row,  and  fcarcely  feparating  fpontaneoufly.  Seeds 
from  ten  to  twenty,  roundifh,  cut  off  as  it  were  on  one 
fide,  comprefied  like  a  lens,  fomewhat  wrinkled,  dotted  in 
relievo,  very  dark  brown,  inferted  alternately  into  the 
outer  and  lower  angles  of  the  cells.  'Native  of  the  fouth 
of  Europe;  and  cultivated  before  1597  by  Gerarde.  It 
flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

2.  Hypecoum  pendulum,  or  pendulous  hypecoum :  fili- 
ques  pendent,  not  jointed,  bivalved,  incurvated.  The  fe- 
cond  fort  has  flender  ftalks,  which  Hand  more  ereCt,  and 
the  fegments  of  the  leaves  are  longer  and  much  narrower 
than  thofe  of  the  firft ;  the  flowers  are  fmaller,  and  come 
out  at  the  divifions  of  the  branches.  This  flowers  and 
feeds  at  the  fame  time  with  the  firft.  The  flowers  are 
yellow,  like  thofe  of  greater  celandine,  but  lefs.  Native 
of  the  fouth  of  France.  Cultivated  here  in  164.0. 

3.  Hypecoum  ereCtum,  or  upright  hypecoum  :  filiques 
ereCt,  round,  torulofe.  This  has  much  the  appearance  of 
the  fecond  fort  in  leaf  and  flower,  but  the  pods  grow 
ereCt,  and  are  writhed  and  twifted  about.  It  flowers  and 
feeds  at  the  fame  time  with  the  others.  Ammann  received 
the  feeds  from  Dauria,  and  Miller  from  Iflria.  In  the 
Syftema  Vegetabilium  it  is  obferved,  that  the  ftamens  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  tetradynamous.  The  juice  of  thefe  plants  is 
of  a  yellow  colour,  refembling  that  of  celandine,  and  is 
affirmed  to  have  the  fame  effeCt  as  opium. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  plants,  being  all  annual, 
are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fliould  be  fown  foon  after 
they  are  ripe,  on  a  bed  of  light  frefh  earth,  where  they 
are  to  remain  ;  for  they  feldom  fucceed  if  tranfplanted. 
When  the  plants  come  up,  clear  them  from  weeds,  and 
thin  them  to  the  diftance  of  fix  or  eight  inches.  When 
the  feeds  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  and  the  feafon  proves 
dry,  they  will  not  grow  the  firft  year ;  but  if  the  ground 
be  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  not  otherwife  difturbed, 
the  plants  will  come  up  the  following  fpring.  The  feeds 
will  fometimes  lie  even  till  the  third  fpring.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  belt  to  fow  them  in  autumn  in  a  warm  border;  for 
thefe  will  make  ltronger  plants,  more  likely  to  perfeCt 
feeds,  than  thofe  fown  in  fpring.  The  feeds,  when  fown, 
ihould  be  di  veiled  of  their  fungous  covering,  which  ad¬ 
heres  fo  clofe  that  it  prevents  their  growing  till  it  is  de¬ 
cayed.  If  the  feeds  be  permitted  to  fcatter,  they  will  fre¬ 
quently  come  up  of  themfelves,  without  any  care.  Thefe 
plants  are  feldom  cultivated  but  by  thofe  who  are  curious 
in  botany  ;  lince,  however,  they  require  little  trouble, 
they  may  have  a  place  in  large  gardens  for  variety  ;  and, 
as  they  take  but  little  room,  they  may  be  intermixed  with 
other  fmall  annual  plants  in  large  borders,  where  they 
will  make  a  pretty  appearance. 

HYPEI/ATE,  f.  [fo  named  by  Browne,  from  vno,  Gr. 
and  otaT-j,  a  fir-tree.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
polygamia,  order  monoecia.  The  generic  characters  are — 
I.  Hermaphrodite  flowers.  Calyx  :  perianthium  five¬ 
leaved,  feldom  four-leaved  ;  leaflets  ovate,  concave,  thread¬ 
ing,  deciduous ;  two  lefs  than  the  others.  Corolla:  petals 
five,  ovate,  . a  little  lefs  than  the  calyx,  deciduous  ;  with  a 
nectariferous  umbilicus  about  the  germ.  Stamina  :  fila¬ 
ments  eight,  fpreading,  round  the  bale  of  the  germ,  the 
length  of  the  corolla  ;  anthers  ovate  cordate.  Piftillum  : 
germ  globular,  fuperior  ;  ftyle  fliort,  upright;  fligma  bent 
down,  three-iided,  three-grooved,  acute.  Pericarpium  : 
drupe  pulpy,  roundifh.  Seed  r  nut  oval,  very  fmooth, 
with  a  Angle  kernel.  II.  Male  flowers,  on  the  fame  tree, 
but  on  a  diftinCt  panicle.  Calyx:  and  corolla:  as  in  the 
hermaphrodite.  NeCtary  alfo  as  in  that;  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  pf  this,  the  ftamina  :  filaments  eight,  converging  at  the 
bafe,  from  ereCt  reflex  and  afcending,  broader  at  the  bafe  ; 
anther®  ovate  cordate.  Piftillum  :  three-cornered  rudi- 
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ment  of  a  germ,  ftyle  awl-fhaped,  very  final!, — Rffentiai 
CkaraRer.  Calyx  five-leaved  ;  corolla  five-petalled  5  ftig- 
ma  bent  down,  three-cornered  ;  drupe  one-feeded. 

Hypelate  trifoliata,  or  three-leaved  hypelate  :  a  Angle 
fpecies.  It  is  a  fhrubby  tree,  with  feveral  trunks,  each 
as  big  as  the  human  leg,  ftraight,  eight  or  nine  feet  high, 
covered  with  a  fmooth  cinnamon-coloured  bark.  The 
branches,  riling  upright,  are  all  round  befet  with  leaves, 
coming  out  at  intervals  of  an  inch,  three  always  together, 
at  the  end  of  a  common  footftalk,  a  little  foliofe  or  flat, 
with  extant  narrow  ala,  each  an  inch  long,  half  as 
broad  near  the  farther  end,  where  broadeft,  and  round, 
beginning  narrow,  and  augmenting  to  the  extremity,  of  a 
yellowifh  green  colour,  very  fmooth,  having  one  middle 
rib,  and  fome  tranfverfe  ones.  Browne  obferves,  that  it 
is  full  of  flender  branches,  and  furnifhed  with  many  leaves 
of  the  fame  texture  and  grain  with  thofe  of  lignum-vitas, 
but  remarkably  different  both  in  form  and  difpofition. 
He  had  never  feen  the  fruit  in  a  perfeCt  ftate.  Native  of 
Jamaica,  where  it  is  very  common  in  the  low  lands. 

HY'PER,  a  Greek  prepofition  frequently  ufed  in  com- 
pofition,  where  it  denotes  excefs ;  its  literal  bonification 
being  above,  or  beyond. 

HY'PER,  f.  [A  word  barbaroufly  curtailed  by  Prior 
from  kypercritic.']  A  hypercritic  ;  one  more  critical  than 
neceftity  requires  : 

Critics  I  read  on  other  men. 

And  hypers  upon  them  again.  Prior. 

HYPERAN'THERA,/  Nephritic  Wood  ;  in  bota¬ 
ny,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  decandria,  order  monogynia.  Ge¬ 
neric  eflential  characters — Calyx  five-parted;  petals  five, 
unequal,  inferted  into  protuberances  ;  feeds  winged. 

Species.  1.  Hyperanthera  decandria  :  flowers  ten-male  ; 
leaves  moftly  doubly  pinnate  ;  lower  leaflets  ternate  ;  le¬ 
gumes  about  eight-fided.  Inhabits  India. 

a.  Hyperanthera  moringa :  flowers  half  ten-male ;  leaves 
fub-bipinnate ;  lower  leaflets  ternate ;  legumes  three- 
fided.  Inhabits  Ceylon  and  America. 

3.  Hyperanthera  lemidecandra  flowers  half  ten-male  ; 
leaves  doubly  pinnate,  limply  pinnate  at  the  tip.  Inha¬ 
bits  Arabia. 

4.  Hyperanthera  Cochincliinenfis :  flowers  half  ten-male; 
leaves  doubly  pinnate,  Amply  pinnate  at  the  tip.  Inha¬ 
bits  Cochin-china. 

HYPER'BATON,  /  [from  virs<>,  Gr.  over,  and  fixiva, 
to  pafs.]  A  figure  of  fpeech  in  which  there  is  a  confufed 
arrangement  of  the  thoughts,  expreffive  of  fome  ftrong  or 
violent  paffion  of  the  fpeaker. 

HYPER'BOLA,  f.  [/ hyperbole ,  Fr.  vxip,  and  /3aXA«,  Gr.] 
In  geometry,  a  feftion  of  a  cone  made  by  a  plane,  fo  that 
the  axis  of  the  feCtion  inclines  to  the  oppofite  leg  of  the 
cone,  which  in  the  parabola  is  parallel  to  it,  and  in  the 
ellipfis  interfeCts  it.  See  the  article  Conic  Sections,  vol.  v, 
p.  85. 

HYPER'BOLE,  f.  [ hyperbole ,  Fr.  vireffio/ui,  Gr.]  A. 
figure  in  rhetoric  by  which  any  thing  is  increafed  or  di- 
minifhed  beyond  the  exaCl  truth  :  as,  He  runs  /after  than 
lightning.  His  pojfejftons  are  fallen  to  duft.  He  was  fo  gaunt3 
the  cafe  of  a  fagellet  was  a  manfon  for  him.  Shakefpeare. 

An  objeCt  uncommon  with  refpeCt  to  fize,  either  very 
great  of  its  kind  or  very  little,  ftrikes  us  with  furprife  5 
and  this  emotion  forces  upon  the  mind  a  momentary 
conviftion  that  the  objeCt  is  greater  or  lefs  than  it  is  in 
reality.  The  fame  effeCl  precilely  attends  figurative  gran¬ 
deur  or  littlenefs ;  and  hence  the  hyperbole,  which  ex- 
preffes  this  momentary  conviction.  A  writer,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  natural  delufion,  enriches  his  defcriptiora 
greatly  by  the  hyperbole  ;  and  the  reader,  even  in  his 
coolelt  moments,  relifhes  this  figure,  being  fenfibie  that  it 
is  the  operation  of  nature  upon  a  warm  fancy. 

It  cannot  have  efcaped  obfervation,  that  a  writer  is  ge¬ 
nerally  more  fuccefsful  in  magnifying  by  an  hyperbole 
than  in  diminifhing.  The  reafon  is,  that  a  minute  object 
contracts  the  mind,  and  fetters  its  powers  of  imagination ; 

but 
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but  that  the  mind,  dilated  and  inflamed  with  a  grand 
objeil,  moulds  objeifs  for  its  gratification  with  great  fa¬ 
cility.  Longinus,  with  refpefl  to  a  diminifhing  hyperbole, 
cites  the  following  ludicrous  thought  from  a  comic  poet: 

“  He  was  owner  of  a  bit  of  ground  not  larger  than  a  La¬ 
cedemonian  letter.”  But,  for  the  reafon  now  given,  the 
hyperbole  has  by  far  the  greater  force  in  magnifying  ob¬ 
jects;  of  which  take  the  following  examples. — For  all  the 
land  which  thou  feeft,  to  thee  will  I  give  it,  and  to  thy 
feed  for  ever.  And  I  will  make  thy  feed  as  the  dull  of 
the  earth  :  fo  that,  if  a  man  can  number  the  duff  of  the 
earth,  then  fhall  thyfeed  alfo be  numbered.  Gr/z.xiii.  15,  16. 

When  he  fpeaks. 

The  air,  a  charter’d  libertine,  is  Hill.  Shakefpcare. 

Now  fhield  with  fhield,  with  helmet  Jielmet  clos’d. 

To  armour  armour,  lance  to  lance  oppos’d, 

Holt  againft  holt  with  fliadowy  fquadrons  drew. 

The  founding  darts  in  iron  tempefts  flew  ; 

Viftor.s  and  vanquilh’d  join’d  promifcuous  cries. 

And  thrilling  fhouts  and  dying  groans  arife ; 

With  ftreaming  blood  the  flipp’ry  fields  are  dy’d, 

And  flaughter’d  heroes  fwell  the  dreadful  tide. 

Iliad,  iv.  508. 

Quintilian  is  fenfible  that  this  figure  is  natural :  “  For 
(fays  he),  not  contented  with  truth,  we  naturally  incline 
to  augment  or  diminifh  beyond  it ;  and  for  that  reafon  the 
hyperbole  is  familar  even  among  the  vulgar  and  illite¬ 
rate  and  he  adds,  very  jultly,  “That  the  hyperbole  is 
then  proper,  when  the  objeit  of  itfelf  exceeds  the  com¬ 
mon  meafure.”  But,  as  Dr.  Blair  obferves,  even  in  com¬ 
mon  converfation,  hyperbolical  expreffions  very  frequently 
occur:  as,  fwift  as  the  wind  ;  white  as  fnow  ;  and  the 
like:  and  our  common  forms  of  compliment  are  almoft 
all  of  them  extravagant  hyperboles.  If  any  thing  be  re¬ 
markably  good  or  great  in  its  kind,  we  are  inftantly  ready 
to  add  to  it  l'ome  exaggerating  epithet,  and  to  make  it 
the  greateft  or  belt  we  ever  faw.  The  imagination  has 
always  a  tendency  to  gratify  itfelf,  by  magnifying  its  pre- 
fent  object,  and  carrying  it  to  excels.  More  or  lefs  of 
this  hyperbolical  turn  will  prevail  in  language,  according 
to  the  livelinefs  of  imagination  among  the  people  who 
(peak  it.  Hence  young  people  deal  always  much  in  hy¬ 
perboles.  Hence  the  language  of  the  Orientals  was  far 
more  hyperbolical  than  that  of  the  Europeans,  who  are 
more  phlegmatic,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  of  more  correft  ima¬ 
ginations.  Hence,  among  all  writers  in  early  times,  and 
.in  the  rude  periods  of  fociety,  we  may  expeft  this  figure  to 
abound.  Greater  experience,  and  more  cultivated  foci¬ 
ety,  abate  the  warmth  of  imagination,  and  chaften  the 
manner  of  expreflion.  The  exaggerated  expreffions  to 
which  our  ears  are  accuftomed  in  converfation  fcarcely 
(trike  us  as  hyperboles;  in  an  inftant  we  make  the  proper 
abatement,  and  underhand  them  according  to  their  juft 
value;  but,  when  there  is  fomething  ftriking  and  unufual 
in  the  form  of  an  hyperbolical  expreflion,  it  then  rifes  into 
a  figure  of  fpeech  which  draws  our  attention  ;  and  here 
it  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that,  unlefs  the  reader’s  imagi¬ 
nation  be  in  fuch  a  ftate  as  difpofes  it  to  rife  and  fwell 
along  with  the  hyperbolical  expreflion,  he  is  always  hurt 
and  offended  by  it ;  for  a  fort  of  difagreeable  force  is  put 
upon  him  ;  he  is  required  to  ftrain  and  exert  his  fancy, 
when  he  feels  no  inclination  to  make  any  fuch  effort. 
Hence  the  hyperbole  is  a  figure  of  difficult  management ; 
and  ought  neither  to  be  frequently  ufed,  nor  long  dwelt 
upon.  On  fome  occafions,  it  is  undoubtedly  proper,  be¬ 
ing,  as  was  before  obferved,  the  natural  ftyle  of  a  fprightly 
and  heated  imagination ;  but  when  hyperboles  are  unfea- 
fonable,  or  too  frequent,  they  render  a  compofition  frigid 
and  unaffefling.  They  are  the  refource  of  an  author  of 
feeble  imagination  ;  of  one,  defcribing  objects  which  ei¬ 
ther  want  native  dignity  in  themfelves ;  or  whofe  dignity 
he  cannot  fliow  by  defcribing  them  Amply,  and  in  their 
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juft  proportions,  and  is  therefore  obliged  to  reft  upon  tu¬ 
mid  and  exaggerated  expreffions. 

Hyperboles  are  of  two  kinds :  either  fuch  as  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  defcription,  or  fuch  as  are  fuggefted  by  the 
warmth  of  paflion.  The  belt  by  far,  are  thole  which  are 
the  elfeil  of  paflion  ;  for,  if  the  imagination  has  a  tendency 
to  magnify  its  objeils  beyond  their  natural  proportion, 
paflion  poflefles  this  tendency  in  a  vaftly  1  (monger  degree ; 
and  therefore  not  only  excufes  the  molt  daring  figures, 
but  very  often  renders  them  natural  and  juft.  All  paf- 
fions,  without  exception,  love,  terror,  amazement,  indig¬ 
nation,  anger,  and  even  grief,  throw  the  mind  into  confu- 
fion,  aggravate  their  objefts,  and  of  courfe  prompt  an  hy¬ 
perbolical  ftyle.  Hence  the  following  fentiments  of  Sa¬ 
tan  in  Milton,  as  ftrongly  as  they  are  defcribed,  contain 
nothing  but  what  is  natural  and  proper;  exhibiting  the' 
piflure  of  a  mind  agitated  with  rage  and  defpair  s 
Me,  miferable!  which  way  fhall  I  fly 
Infinite  wrath,  and  infinite  defpair? 

Which  way  I  fly  is  hell  ;  myjclf  am  hell I 
And  in  the  lowelt  depth,  a  lower  deep, 

Still  threat’ning  to  devour  me,  opens  wide, 

To  which  the  hell  I  fuffer  feems  a  heaven  !  Par.LoJl,  iy.  73. 

In  fimple  defcription,  though  hyperboles  are  not  ex¬ 
cluded,  yet  they  muff;  be  ufed  with  more  caution,  and  re¬ 
quire  more  preparation,  in  order  to  make  the  mind  relilh 
them.  Either  the  objefl  defcribed  mult  be  of  that  kind, 
which  of  itfelf  feizes  the  fancy  ftrongly,  and  difpofes  it 
to  run  beyond  bounds  ;  fomething  vaft,  furprifing,  and 
new  ;  or  the  writer's  art  muft  be  exerted  in  heating  the 
fancy  gradually,  and  preparing  it  to  think  highly  of  the 
objedt  which  he  intends  to  exaggerate.  When  a  poet  is 
defcribing  an  earthquake  or  a  itorm,  or  when  he  has 
brought  us  into  the  midft  of  a  battle,  we  can  bear  ftrong 
hyperboles  without  difpleafure.  But  when  he  is  defcrib¬ 
ing  only  a  woman  in  grief,  it  is  impoflible  not  to  be  dif- 
gufted  with  fuch  wild  exaggeration  as  the  following,  in 
one  of  our  dramatic  poets : 

I  found  her  on  the  floor 
In  all  the  ftorm  of  grief,  yet  beautiful; 

Pouring  forth  tears  at  fuch  a  lavifti  rate, 

That,  were  the  world  on  fire,  they  might  have  drown’d 
The  wrath  of  Heaven,  and  quench’d  the  mighty  ruin.  Lee, 

How  far  an  hyperbole,  fuppofingit  properly  introduced, 
may  be  fafely  carried  without  overftretching  it,  what  is 
the  proper  meafure  and  boundary  of  this  figure,  cannot, 
as  far  as  we  know,  be  afeertained  by  any  precife  rule. 
Good  fenfe  and  juft  tafte  muft  determine  the  point,  be¬ 
yond  which,  if  we  pafs,  we  become  extravagant.  Lucan 
may  be  pointed  out  as  an  author  apt  to  be  exceflive  in  his 
hyperboles.  .  Among  the  compliments  paid  by  the  Ro¬ 
man  poets  to  their  emperors,  it  had  become  fafhionable  to 
alk  them,  what  part  of  the  heavens  they  would  choofe  for 
their  habitation  after  they  fhould  have  become  gods. 
Virgil  had  already  carried  this  fufficientiy  far  in  his  ad- 
drel's  to  Auguftus  : 

Tibi  brachia  contrahit  in  gens- 

Scorpius,  &  Cali  jujla  plus  parte  relinquit.  Geor.  I. 

The  Scorpion,  ready  to  receive  thy  laws, 

Yields  half  his  region,  and  contrails  his  paws. 

But  this  did  not  fuffice  Lucan.  Refolved  to  outdo  all 
his  predeceflors,  in  a  like  addrefs  to  Nero,  he  very  gravely 
befeeches  him  not  to  choofe  his  place  near  either  of  the 
poles,  but  to  be  fure  to  occupy  juft  the  middle  of  the  hea¬ 
vens,  left,  by  going  either  to  one  fide  or  other,  his  weight 
fhould  overfet  the  univerfe  : 

Sed  neque  in  ArEloo  fedem  tibi  legeris  orbe 
Nec  polus  adverji  calidus  qua  mergitur  auflri  j  ■ 

Aitheris  immenji  partem  Ji  prejferis  unam 
Sentiet  axis  onus.  Librati  pondera  Cesli 
Orbe  tan  medio.  Pliarf,  i,  $%.,■ 

But* 
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But,  oh!  whatever  be  thy  godhead  great. 

Fix  not  in  regions  too  remote  thy  feat ; 

Nor  deign  thou  near  the  frozen  Bear  to  (bine. 

Nor  where  the  fultry  fouthern  dars  decline. 

Prefs  not  too  much  on  any  part  the  fphere, 

Hard  were  the  talk  thy  weight  divine  to  bear; 

Soon  would  the  axis  feel  the  unufual  load, 

And,  groaning,  bend  beneath  th’  incumbent  god  ; 

O’er  the  mid  orb  more  equal  fhalt  thou  rife. 

And  with  ajufter  balance  fix  the  Ikies:  Rowe. 

Such  thoughts  as  thefe  are  what  the  French  call  outre, 
and  always  proceed  from  a  falfe  fire  of  genius.  The  Spa- 
nilh  and  African  writers,  as  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Augul- 
tin,  & c.  are  remarked  for  being  fond  of  them.  As  in  that 
epitapii  on  Charles'  V.  by  a  Spapifh  writer : 

Pro  tumulo  ponas  orbem,  pro  tegmine  ccelum, 

■  Sidcra  pro  facibus,  pro  lacrymis  maria. 

Sometimes  they  dazzle  and  impofe  by  their  boldnefs  ;  but 
wherever  reafon  and  good  fenle  are  fo  much  violated,  there 
can  be  no  true  beauty1.  Epigrammatic  writers  are  fre¬ 
quently  guilty  in  this  refpeft ;  reding  the  whole  merit  of 
their  epigrams  on  home  extravagant  hyperbolical  turn; 
fuch  as  the  following  of  Dr.  Pitcairn’s,  upon  Holland’s 
being  gained  from  the  ocean  : 

Tellur em  feccre  Dii ;  fua  littora  Be'/ga ; 

Immenfeeque  molts  opus  utrumque  fuit  ; 

Dii  vacuo  Jparfas  glomerarunt  athere  terras , 

Nil  ibi  quod  operi  pojjit  abejje  fuit. 

At  Belgis,  maria  &  cadi  naturaque  rerum 

Obfitit  ;  objlantes  hi  domuere  Deos. 

We  lhall  conclude  with  a  curious  fpecimen  of  modern 
Oriental  hyperbole.  It  is  a  tranflation  of  the  infeription 
on  a  marble  flab,  in  the  maufoleum  of  Hyder  Ali,  in  the 
Lall-Bagh,  or  Ruby  Garden,  on  the  ifland  of  Seringapa- 
tam  :  “  In  tlie  name  of  God,  the  bounteous  and  merciful 
God.  Mahomed  Abu  Beker  Omni  Othman  Ali.  Won- 
derous  cupola!  to  whofe  awful  drufture  the  firmament 
finks  inferior  in  the  high  expanfe.  Whether  thou  com¬ 
pared:  it  with  the  diik  of  the  moon,  or  with  the  fun,  they 
are  but  blemifhes  in  the  firmament,  which  is  jealous  of  its 
fuperior  ludre.  Its  gilded  orb  is  the  light  of  the  eyes  of 
the  firmament,  from  whence  the  moon  receives  reflected 
light.  The  fea  of  mercy  diftils  through  the  earth  to  his 
remains,  which  are  encompafled  by  a  hod  of  cherubims!” 

HYPERBOL'IC,  or  Hvperbol'ical,  adj.  \_hyperbolique, 
Fr.  from  hyperbola,  Lat.]  Belonging  to  the  hyperbola ; 
having  the  nature  of  an  hyperbola. — The  horny  or  pellu¬ 
cid  coat  of  the  eye  rifeth  up,  as  a  hillock,  above  the  con¬ 
vexity  of  the  white  of  the  eye,  and  is  of  an  hyperbolical  or 
parabolical  figure.  Ray. — [From  hyperbole .]  Exaggerating 
or  extenuating  beyond  faff. — It  is  parabolical,  and  proba¬ 
bly  hyperbolical ,  and  therefore  not  to  be  taken  in  a  drift 
fenfe.  Boyle. 

HYPERBOL'ICALLY,  adv.  In  form  of  an  hyperbola. 
With  exaggeration  or  extenuation.- — Scylla  is  feated  upon 
a  narrow  mountain,  which  thruifs  into  the  fea  a  deep  high 
rock,  and  hyperbolically  deferibed  by  Homer  as  inacceflible. 
Broome. 

HYPER  BOL'IFORM,  adv.  Having  the  form,  or  nearly 
the  form,  of  the  hyperbola. 

HYPERBO'LIUM,  f.  With  civilians,  that  which  is 
given  by  the  hufband  to  the  wife  over  and  above  the 
dowry. 

HYPERBOLIZE,  v.  n.  To  ufe  hyperboles. 

HYPERBOLIZING,  f.  The  aft  of  uling  hyperboles. 

HYPERBOLOFDES,  f  in  geometry,  hyperbolas  of  the 
higher  kinds. 

HYPER  BO 'RE  AN,  adj.  \hyptrboreen ,  Fr.  hyperboreus, 
Lat.]  Northern. 

HYPERBO'REANS,  a  name  by  which  the  ancients 
didinguithed  the  Cuthites.  They  are  placed,  as  many  of 
£he  Cimmerians  and  Amazonians  were,  upon  the  Palus 
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Maeotis  and  Tanais ;  and  in  thole  regions  which  lay  neat' 
the  Boridhenes  and  Idei\  But,  from  a  notion  that  their 
name  had  a  relation  to  the  north,  they  have  been  extended 
upwards  almod  to  the  Cronian  Sea.  They  were  of  the 
Titanic  race,  and  called  Sin'di ;  a  name  common  among 
the  Cuthites.  Strabo  fpeaks  of  them  as  called  among 
other  names  Sauromatse,  and  Arimafpians.  By  Herodo¬ 
tus  they  are  reckoned  among  the  Amazonians ;  (I.4..C.  10.) 
They  wordlipped  the  fun,  whom  they  held  in  high  honour  ; 
and  they  were  great  traders  and  navigators,'  The  people 
of  Cyprus  were  of  the  fame  race,  equally  Cutheans.  The 
Hyperboreans  upon  the  Euxine  at  one  time  feem  to  have 
kept  up  a  correfpondence  with  thofe  of  the  Titanian  race 
in  mod  countries.  But  of  all  others,  they  feem  to  have 
refpefled  mod  the  people  of  Delos.  To  this  ifland  they 
ufed  to  fend  continually  myflic  prefents,  which  were  great¬ 
ly  reverenced.  They  are  fometimes  reprefented  as  Arimaf- 
pians;  and  their  chief  priefiefles  were  named  Oupis,  Loxo, 
and  Hecaerge ;  by  whom  the  hyperborean  rites  are  faid 
to  have  been  brought  to  Delos.  They  never  returned, 
but  took  up  their  refidence,  and  officiated  in  the  ifland, 
Ol  en  the  Hyperborean  is  faid  to  have  been  the  fird  pro¬ 
phet  of  Delphi.  By  other  writers  he  is  laid  to  have  come 
from  Lycia.  Olen  was  properly  an  Egyptian  facred  term  ; 
and  expreffed  Olen,  Olenus,  Aiiinus,  and  Linus  ;  but  is 
of  unknown  meaning.  If  then  this  Olen,  dyled  an  Hy¬ 
perborean,  came  from  Lycia  and  Egypt,  it  would  feem 
that  the  term  Hyperborean  is  not  of  that  purport  which 
the  Greeks  have  afligned  to  it.  There  were  people  of  this 
family  in  the  north;  arid  the  name  has  been  diflorted  and 
adapted  folely  to  the  purpofe  of  thofe  parts.  But  as  there 
were  Hyperboreans  from  the  ead;  as  they  fird  indituted 
the  rites  in  Delos;  as  they  fird  founded  the  temple  at 
Delphi ;  as  people  of  this  name  and  family  not  only  camfe 
into  Greece,  but  alfo  into  Italy,  and  extended  themfelves 
even  to  the  Alps ;  as  the  ancient  Latins  were  defeended 
from  them;  as  thofe  who  occupied  Mens  Palatiuus  are 
fuppofed  to  have  been  Atlantians,  and  alfo  Arcadians,  i.  e. 
Arkites;  it  would  be  unnatural  to  fuppole,  that  thefe 
rites,  and  thefe  colonies,  came  all  from  the  north ;  which 
is  contrary  to  the  progrefs  of  nations,  and  repugnant  to 
the  hifioiy  of  the  fird  ages. 

There  mud  have  been  fomething  myflerious  in  the 
term  Hyperborean ;  it  mud  have  had  a  latent  meaning, 
which  related  to  the  fcience-and  religion  of  the  people  lb 
called.  Pythagoras,  who  had  been  in  Egypt  and  Chaldea, 
and  who  afterwards  fettled  at  Croton,  was  by  the  natives, 
dyled  the  Hyperborean  Apollo.  And,  though  fome  of 
this  name  were  of  the  north,  yet  there  were  others  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  world,  who  had  no  relation  to  that 
clime.  Pindar  manifedly  makes  them  the  fame  as  the 
Atlantians  and  Amazonians  of  Afric  ;  for  he  places  them 
near  the  iflands  of  the  Bled,  which  were  fuppofed  to  have 
been  oppofite  to  Mauritania.  He  fpeaks  of  them  as  a  di¬ 
vine  race.  The  northern  Hyperboreans,  wdto  were  the 
fame  as  the  Cimmerians,  were  once  held  in  great  repute 
for  their  knowledge.  A  large  body  came  into  Italy ;  fome 
of  whom  occupied  the  fine  region  of  Campania,  and  went 
under  the  name  of  Cimmerians.  It  has  been  the  opinion 
of  learned  men,  that  they  were  fo  called  from  ma,  dark- 
nefs.  This  may  be  fo ;  though  mod  nations  feem  to 
have  been  denominated  from  their  worfhip  and  gods. 
Thus  much  however  is  certain,  that  this  people  had  in 
many  places  fubterranean  apartments,  w'here  their  prieds 
and  reclufes  dwelt ;  and  were  fuppofed  to  be  configned  to 
darknefs  ;  all  which  favours  the  opinion  above-mentioned. 
Several  apartments  of  this  kind  were  about  Cuma,  and 
Parthenope,  and  near  the  lake  Acherufia  in  Campania. 
Strabo  fpeaks  of  this  part  of  Italy,  and  fays,  that  it  was 
inclofed  with  vad  woods,  held  of  old  in  great  veneration ; 
becaufe  in  thofe  they  facrificed  to  the  Manes.  According 
to  Euphorus,  the  Cimmerians  refided  in  fubterranean 
apartments  called  Argilli,  (referring  to  the  great  objeft  of 
veneration,  the  Argo,)  which  had  a  communication  with 
1  one 
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one  another.  Thofe  who  applied  to  the  oracle  of  the  ca> 
vern,  were  led  by  thefe  dark  paflages  to  tiie  place  of  con- 
fultation.  Within  the  precinfts  were  to  be  found  all  the 
requifites  for  an  oracle;  dark  groves,  foul  ftreaihs,  and 
fetid  exhalations;  and  above  all  a  vaft  and  dreary  cave. 
It  was  properly  a  temple,  and  formed  by  the  Cimmerians 
and  Hercuieans,  who  fettled  in  thefe  parts.  Places  of 
this  nature  were  generally  iituated  near  the  lea,  that 
they  might  more  ealily  be  "confulted  by  mariners,  whom 
chance  brought  upon  the  coafc. 

One  tribe  of  the  Hyperboreans  is  taken  notice  of  by 
Pliny  under  the  name  of  Arimpheans.  They  feem  to  have 
been  reclufes,  who  retired  to  woods  and  wilds,  that  they 
might  more  ftrictly  devote  themfelves  to  religion.  They 
wore  their  hair  very  fhort,  both  men  and  women;  and  are 
reprefented  as  very  harmlefs;  fo  that  they  lived  unmoleft- 
ed  in  the  midlt  of  many  barbarou!  nations.  They  -were 
addicted  to  great  abftinence,  feeding  upon  the  fruits  of 
the  foreft.  In  many  of  thefe  circumstances  they  refem- 
bled  the  people  from  whence  they  came.  The  lame  mo¬ 
nadic  life  prevailed -in  India  among  the  Sarmar.es  and  Al- 
lobii. 

Thofe  who  fettled  in  Sicily  feem  to  have  been  a  veij 
powerful  and  knowing  people ;  but  thofe  of  Hetruria 
were  Itiil  far  fuperior.  At  the  time  when  they  flourilhed, 
Europe  was  in  great  meal'ure  barbarous ;  and  their  go¬ 
vernment  was  in  a  Itate  of  ruin,  before  learning  had  dawn¬ 
ed  in  Greece  ;  and  long  before  the  Romans  had  divefted 
themfelves  of  their  natural  ferocity.  Hence  we  can  ne¬ 
ver  have  a  hiftory-of  this  people,  which  will  be  found 
adequate  to  their  merits.  The  two  molt  diftant  colonies 
of  this  family  weftward,  were  upon  the  Atlantic  ocean  : 
the  one  in  Europe  to  the  north ;  the  other  oppofite  at  the 
extreme  part  of  Africa.  The  country  of  the  latter  was 
Mauritania;  whofe  inhabitants  were  the  Atlantic  Ethio¬ 
pians.  They  looked  upon  themfelves  as  of  the  fame  fa¬ 
mily  as  the  gods ;  and  they  were  certainly  defcended  from 
fome  of  the  firft  deified  mortals.  Thofe  who  occupied  the 
provinces  of  Iberia  and  Bcetica,  on  the  other  fide,  went 
under  the  fame  titles,  and  preferved  the  fame  liiftories. 
They  were  of  Erythraean  and  Ethiopic  race. 

I-IYPERCATALEC'TIC,  adj.  In  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poetry,  is  applied  to  a  verfe  that  has  one  or  two  fyllables 
too  much  or  beyond  the  regular  and  juft  meafure  ;  as,  Mufa 
forores  flint  Minerva  :  alfo,  Mufa  forores  Paltadis  tugent. 

HYPERCATH  AR'SIS,  f.  [from  tur sg,  Gr.  excefs,  and 
uctOagtr if,  purgation.]  Excefiive  purging  from  medicine  ; 
a  variety  of  the  diarrhoea  mucofa  of  Cullen. 

HY'PERCRITIC,yi  [hyper critique,  Fr.  from  v'&eg,  Gr. 
and  x£itikoc.]  A  critic  exaft  or  captious  beyond  ule  or 
reafon. — Thofe  hypercritics  in  Englilh  poetry  differ  from 
the  opinion  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  judges,  from  the  Ita¬ 
lians  and  French,  and  from  the  general  tafte  of  all  ages. 
Dry  den. 

HYPERCRITICAL,  adj.  Critical  beyond  neceftity  or 
ufe. — Such  'hypercritical  readers  will  confider  my  bufmefs 
■was  to  make  a  body  of  refined  layings,  only  takin'g  care 
to  produce  them  in  the  molt  natural  manner.  Swift. 

HYPERCRIT'ICISM,  /.  A  criticifm  fevere  beyond 
neceftity  or  reafon. 

HYPERDUTIA,^  [Greek;  compofed  of  verip,  above, 
and  toia,  worfhip,  fervice.]  In  the  Romifh  theology, 
the  worfhip  rendered  to  the  holy  virgin.  The  worfhip  of-, 
fered  to  faints  is  called  dulia  ;  and  that  to  the  mother  of 
God,  hyperdulia,  as  being  fuperior  to  the  former. 

HYPE'RIA,  in  ancient  geography,  the  feat  of  the' 
Phreacians  near  the  Cyclops.  Some  commentators  take  it 
to  be  Camarina  in  Sicily  ;  but,  according  to  others,  it  is 
fuppofed  to  be  an  adjoining  ifland,  which  they  take  to  be 
Melita,  lying  in  light  of  Sicily.  And  this  leans  to  be 
confirmed  by  Apollonius  Rhodius.  Whence  the  Phaeacians 
afterwards  removed  to  Corcyra,  called  Scheria,  Ph acacia, 
and  Macris  ;  having  been  expelled  by  the  Phoenicians, 
%vho  fettled  in  Melita  for  commerce,  and  for  commodious 
harbours,  before  the  war  of  Troy. 
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HYPERTCOI'DES.  See  Ascyrum  and  Hypericum. 

HYPERPCUMj  J.  [from  vi rsp,  above,  and  twuv,  an 
image  or  likenefs,  Linn,  becaufe  lbme  fpecies  have  pellu¬ 
cid  dots  in  the  leaves,  which  dots  aft  as  lenfes,  through 
which  the  icones,  or  images,  of  objefts,  maybe  diftinguilh- 
ed.]  St.  John’s  Wort;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
polyadelphia,  order  polyandria,  natural  order  of  rotacese, 
(hyperica ,-JuJf.)  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx  :  pe- 
rianthium  five-parted  ;  fegments  fubovate,  concave,  per¬ 
manent.  Corolla  -.  petals  five,  oblong-ovate,  obtufe, 
fpreajding,  wheel-ihaped,  according  to  the  fun’s  apparent 
motion.  Stamina  :  filaments  numerous,  capillary,  united 
at  the  bafe  in  live  dr  three  bodies  ;  a  nth  eras  fmall.  Piftil- 
lum  :  germ  roundilli ;  ftyles  three,  fometimes  one,  two,  or 
five,  fimple,  diftant,  the  length  of  the  ftamens  ;  liigmas 
fimple.  Pericarpiurn  :  capfule  roundilli,  with -the  lame 
number  of  cells  as  there  are  ftyles.  Seeds  :  very  many, 
oblong. — EJJcntial  Charadler.  Calyx  five-parted  ;  petals  five 3 
filaments  many,  connefted  at  the  bafe  in  five  bundles. 

General  Remarks.  If  the  following  remarks  be  at¬ 
tended  to,  in  conjunction  with  thole  to  be  made  in  the 
following  defcriptions,  the  inveftigaticn  of  the  numerous 
fpecies  of  this  genus  will  be  greatly  facilitated. 

1.  All  the  fpecies  are  perennial  except  the  31ft. 

2.  The  following  are  herbaceous  :  6,  8,  12,  31,  36,  39, 
42,  48,  49,  50,  51,  52.  Moll  of  the  reft  are  Ihrubby,  or 
at  leaft  fuffruticofe,  or  woody  at  the  bafe. 

3.  The  Item  is  cylindrical  in  8,  9,  10,  27,  28,  31,  32, 
33>  37)  4°)  4-H  42)  43)  4-5)  46>  48,  49>  5°)  52)  53-  Anci- 
pitai  or  two-edged  in  13,  24,  23,  29,  39,  47.  Quadrangu¬ 
lar  in  1  to  6,  12,  14,  17,  18,  21,  36,  38,  44,  51,  55,  56. 

4.  The  leaves  are  alternate  only  in  the  7th' and  8th  fpe- 
cies :  in  the  reft  they  are  oppofite. 

5.  The  flowers  are  in  racemes  or  panicles  in  3,  4,  6,  8, 
10,  17,  24,  29,  31,  34,  35,  36,  37,  38,  42,  4s,  46,  48,  51. 
In  cymes  in  13  and  47.  Umbels  in  9.  Corymbs  in  21, 
27,  33.  Solitary  in  1,  2,  5,  7,  11,  18,  19,  36,  56. 

6.  Some  of  the  fpecies  have  bractes,  or  floral  leaves,  as 
5>  7)  2S,  36,42,45,48,  51,  53,  and  probably  feveral  others: 
many  however  have  none. 

7.  Some  fpecies  have  five  or  three  neftareous  glands  al¬ 
ternate  with  the  ftamens,  as  3,  4,  9,  10,  20,  25,  32.  Pro¬ 
bably  future  obfervation  will  inform  us  that  others  alfo 
have  thefe  glands. 

S.  The  fruit  in  moil  fpecies  is  a  capfule  ;  in  3,  4,  10, 
13,  however,  it  is  a  berry,  or  rather  a  berried  capfule, 
being  a  berry  rather  in  appearance  tlian  ftrufhlre. 

9.  Natives  of  Europe  are,  1,  13,  24,  36,  37,  38,  39,  40, 
4H  42>  43)  45>  47)  4&)  49)  5°)  53-  Of  thefe,  13,  36,  37,  38, 
39,  42,  45,  48,  49,  are  natives  of  Britain.  The  reft  are 
found  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  America,  Japan,  &c. 

Species.  I.  With  five  ftyles.  1.  Hypericum  baieari- 
cum,  or  waited  St.  John’s  wort :  Item  Ihrubby,  leaves  and 
branches  warted.  Waited  St.  John’s  wort  rifes  with  a 
llender  fhrubby  llalk  in  this  country,  about  two  feet  high, 
but  in  its  native  foil  it  acquires  the  height  of  feven  or 
eight  feet,  fending  out  feveral  weak  branches  of  a  re.ddifh 
colour,  and  marked  with  fears  where  the  leaves  have 
fallen  off-.  Leaves  fmall,  oval,  waved  on  their  edges,  and 
having  feveral  fmall  protuberances  on.  their  under  fide  ; 
they  fit  clofe  to  the  branches,  half  embracing  them  at  the 
bafe.  Flowers  terminating,  large,  bright  yellow.  Sta¬ 
mens  a  little  fliort'er  than  the  petals.  Capfules  pyramidal, 
having  a  Itrong  fmell  of  turpentine,  and  filled  with  fmall 
brown  feeds.  Linnaeus  obferves  that  the  ftems  are  qua¬ 
drangular,  with  glandular  dots  in  racemes  fcattered  over 
them;  the  leaves  fiexuofe  with  warted  glands  at  the  edge; 
the  flowers  folitary.  Mr.  Curtis  however  remarks,  that 
the  flowers  are  not  always  folitary,  but  frequently  form  a 
fort  of  corymbus.  This  plant  *4as  difeovered  in  Majorca 
by  Dr.  Thomas  Penny,  a  phyfician  of  London,  who  fent 
it  to  Lobel  and  Cluiius,  in  the  year  1580,  under  the  name 
Myrto-ciftus,  from  the  rel’emblance  of  the  leaves  to  myr¬ 
tle,  and  the  gummy  fubftance  exuding  from  the  plant 
as  in  ciftus.  From  that  time  the  plant  feejns  to  have 
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been  known  only  from  Clufms,  whofe.  figure  is  very  in¬ 
different,  till  about  the  year  1714,  when  Mr.  Saivadore, 
an  apothecary  of  Barcelona,  went  to  Majorca  in  l'earch  of 
plants,  found  this  in  great  plenty,  and  lent  dried  Camples 
of  it  to  England  and  Holland,  fome  of  which  having  ripe 
feeds  on  them  were  fown  ;  and  from  thefe  one  plant  was 
railed  in  the  Chelfea  garden,  and  another  by  Boerhaave 
at  Leyden  in  1717.  From  thefe  many  plants  were  raifed 
by  cuttings,  and  diftributed  to  moft  of  the  curious  gar¬ 
dens  in  Europe.  It  has  a  fucceflion  of  flowers  great  part 
of  the  year,  which  renders  it  valuable. 

а.  Hypericum  Kalmianum,  or  American  St.  John’s 
wort  :  Item  (hrubby,  leaves  linear-lanceolate.  This  riles 
with  an  upright  herbaceous  ftalk  three  feet  and  a  half 
high,  fending  out  feveral  fmall  branches  at  top,  which 
come  out  oppofite.  Linnaeus  defcribes  it  as  ihrubby,  with 
quadrangular  branches.  Leaves  fmooth,  like  thole  of 
rofemary  or  lavender.  Flowers  in  a  dichotomous  termi¬ 
nating  corymb,  compofed  of  three  or  feven  flowers.  Rei- 
chard  affirms  that  it  has  only  three  ityles.  Native  of  North 
America,  where  it  was  found  by  Bartram,  and  in  Virginia 
by  Kalm. 

3.  Hypericum  Cayanenfe,  or  Cayenne  St.  John’s  wort  : 
corollas  bearded,  calyxes  ftriated,  leaves  ovate,  item  Ihrub¬ 
by.  This  is  an  upright  branching  tree,  eighteen  feet  in 
height.  Native  of  Cayenne. 

4.  Hypericum  bacciferum,  or  berry-bearing  St.  John’s 
wort  :  corollas  bearded,  calyxes  even,  leaves  ovate,  Item 
ihrubby.  This  is  a  lhrub  three  fathoms  in  height,  up¬ 
right  and  brachiate  ;  with  quadrangular  branches.  The 
•whole  plant  abounds  in  a  vifcid  tough  faffron-coloured 
juice.  It  has  diftinft  nectaries,  like  the  preceding,  alter¬ 
nate  with  the  fets  of  itamens,  from  which  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  be  diftinfr.  Native  of  Mexico  and  Brafil. 

5.  Hypericum  calycinum,  great-flowered  St.  John’s  wort, 
or  tutTan  :  flowers  folitary,  Item  fuffruticofe,  branched  ; 
calyxes  obovate,  very  blunt;  leaves  dilticb,  oblong.  The 
ftalks  of  the  large  flowering  tutfan  are  llender,  and  in¬ 
cline  downwards.  Leaves  fmooth,  placed  in  pairs.  Flowers 
■very  large,  bright  yellow.  Native  of  the  country  near 
Conftantinople.  Introduced  in  1676,  by  fir  George 
Wheler,  hart,  it  flowers  from  June  to  Ofrober. 

б.  Hypericum  pyramidatum,  or  pyramidal  St.  John’s  wort : 
flowers,  fubpanicled.  Item  (lightly  four-cornered,  herbace¬ 
ous,-  branched  ;  calyxes  ovate,  acute.  The  native  coun¬ 
try  of  this  is  not  known.  It  was  cultivated  in  1764,  by 
Mr.  James  Gordon  ;  and  flowers  in  July  and.  Augult. 

7.  Hypericum  alteraifolium,  or  alternate-leaved  St.* 
John’s  wort:  flowers  axillary,  folitary;  leaves  lanceolate, 
alternate;  item.  Ihrubby.  Found  in  the  Eaft  Indies  by 
Koenig. 

8.  Hypericum  Syriacum,  or  Syrian  St.John's  wort:  ca¬ 
lyxes  leafy,  item  herbaceous,  leaves  alternate,  ovate,  acute. 
Stem  a  foot  high  and  more,  upright,  (ingle  or  branched  ; 
branches  alternate,  flexuofe,  one-flowered.  Found  by 
Billardiere  in  dry  (pots  near  the  delert  of  Syria. 

9.  Hypericum  Guineenfe,  or  Guinea  St.  John’s  wort : 
flowers  fubumbelled,  Item  (hrubby,  branches  round,  leaves 
ovate,  acute.  Found  in  Guinea  by  Andr.  Berlin. 

10.  Hypericum  petiolatum,  or  bay-leaved  St.  John’s 
wort :  (tern  arboreous,  leaves  ovate.  This  is  a  tree  with 
the  appearance  of  bay  :  leaves  opposite,  petioled,  acute, 
quite  entire,  fmooth,  like  thofe  of  bay,  with  tranfverfe 
veins.  The  tree  abounds  with,  a  faffron-coloured  vifcid 
juice.  Loureiro  has  defcribed  a-  plant,  which  he  found 
near  Canton  in  China,  under  this  name,  but  differing 
very  much  in. the  defcription-  The  ftem  is  (hrubby,  ma¬ 
nifold,  three  leet  high,  angular,  diffufed.  Leaves  broad- 
lanceolate  ;  flowers  reddifh  yellow,  axillary  and  terminat¬ 
ing,  on  few-flowered  peduncles.  According  to  Linnaeus, 
it  was  found  in  New  Granada,  by  Mutis. 

11.  Hypericum  patufum,  or  fpreading  St.  John’s  wort: 
flowers  folitary,  terminating  ;  (tern  frutefcent,  lax;  leaves 
avate,  rolled  back  at  the  edge.  Native  of  Japan. 

iZv  Hypericum  aftyron,  or  large-flowered  &t.  John’s 
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wort:  ftem  four-cornered,  herbaceous,  ere.fr,  Ample ;  leaves 
even,  quite  entire.  Stem  a  cubit  and  half  high,  round, 
fmooth,  ruteicent.  Leaves  pale  green,  paler  underneath, 
an  inch  long  and  half  an  inch  wide,  roundifh,  oppofite. 
Flowers  terminating  ;  calyx  green  ;  corolla  pale  yellow,, 
five  times  as  large  as  in  common  hypericum  ;  petals  an 
inch  long.  Found  in  the  Pyrenees  by  Burfer.  Native 
alio  of  Siberia  and  Canada,  according  to  Linnaeus,  who 
remarks  that  the  leaves  are  acute. 

II.  With  three  ftyles.  13.  Hypericum  androfaemum, 
or  common  tutfan  :  fruits  berried,  ftem  (hrubby,  ancipital. 
Root  perennial,  thick,  woody,  of  a  reddifli  colour,  fend¬ 
ing  out  very  long  fibres.  Stems  fuffruticofe  or  under- 
(hrubby,  ancipital,  two-edged,  or  (lightly  winged. on  op¬ 
pofite  (ides  ;  two  feet  high  and  more,  branched  towards 
the  top;  of  a  reddifn  colour,  and  fmooth.  Branches  bra¬ 
chiate  or  decuffated,  fpreading.  Leaves  oppofite,  fefiiiea 
ovate,  entire,  fmooth,  dark  green,  glaucous  on  the  under 
fide,  netted  with  numerous  projecting  veins  and  nerves, 
which  become  through  age  ferruginous.  On  the  Item, 
they  are  two  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  half  broad  at 
the  bafe  ;  thofe  on  the  branches  are  (mailer,  of  different 
fizes,  and  fome  of  them  approaching  to  lanceolate.  The 
juice  expreffed  from  the  leaves  is  claret-coloured.  The 
leaves  were  formerly  applied  to  frefli  wounds,  arid  hence 
the  French  name  of  toute  faine,  and  our  Engl i (If  one  of 
tutfan ;  it  is  alfo  called  park-leaves,  from  its  being  fre¬ 
quently  found  in  parks  ;  in  Italian,  Spanifn,  and  Portu- 
guefe,  it  is  androferno.  It  flowers  from  July  to  September. 
Native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  and  Britain,  in 
woods  and  maift  hedges.  With  us,  near  London,  it  is- 
found  about  Hampftead  and  Higbgate  ;  on  Bacher-heatb 
and  Harefield,  Middlefex  ;  in  the  Oak-of-Honour-wood,. 
near  Peckham  Rye,  and  in  feveral  parts  of  Norwood,  but 
fparingly.  In  many  parts  of  England  it  is  more  com¬ 
mon  ;  as  in  the  duke  of  Bridgewater’s  woods  at  Aikeridge, 
and  near  Berkhampftead,  Herts ;  in  lanes  at  the  foot  of 
Malvern-hill,  Worcefterfhire,  and  between  Worcefter 
and  Tewkefbury  ;  in  Shotover  plantations,  Stokenchurch. 
and  Nettlebed  woods,  Oxfordihire  ;  near  Pengwarry  in 
Cornwall;  ro'cky  woods  in  Weftmorland  ;  and  by  King’s. 
Cliff  in  Northamptonlhire.  In  Scotland  alfo;  as  in  the 
woods  at  Inverary,  and  at  Loch-Ranfa  in  the  ifle  ©f 
Arran. 

14.  Hypericum  Olympicum,  or  Olympian  St.  John’s 
wort :  calyxes  acute,  itamens  (liorter  than  the  corolla  ; 
ftem  (hrubby.  This  rifes  with  many  upright  woody  (talks- 
about  a  foot  high.  It  differs  from  H.  calycinum,  not  only 
in  having  three  ftyles,  and  the  fegments  of  the  calyx- 
acute,  but  in  having  higher  (talks,  (mailer  leaves,  refem- 
bi’ing  thofe  of  common  hypericum,  only  (till  lefs,  and  the- 
caplule  round  like  that  of  androfsqmum,  with  three  cells, 
whereas  that  is  oblong  with  five  cells.  Native  of  the  Le¬ 
vant,  and  found  by  lir  George  Wheler  on.  Mount  Olym¬ 
pus.  Cultivated  in  1706  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Chelfea; 
flowers  from  July  to  September.  Loureiro  defcribes  it  as 
a  tree  ten  feet  high,  with  fpreading  branches.  Native  of 
Cochin-china,  and  of  China  about  Canton. 

15.  Hypericum  foliofum,  or  (hining  St.  John’s -wort: 
ftamens  the  length  of  the  petals,  calyxes  lanceolate, 
acute  ;  leaves  oval-oblong,  leifile,.  fmooth.  Native  of  the 
Azores,  where  it  was  found  by  Mr,  Francis  Maffon ;  flow¬ 
ers  in  Auguft- 

16.  Hypericum  floribundum,  or  many- flowered  St, 
John’s  wort :  calyxes  ovate,  acute,  fubciliate ;  ftamens 
lhorter  than  the  corolla  ;  leaves  lanceolate- elliptic  ;  ftem 
(hrubby.  Native  of  Madeira ;  introduced  in  1779  by  Mr. 
Francis  Maffon  ;  flowers  in  Auguft. 

17.  Hypericum  arborefcens,  or  tree  St.  John’s-wort  i- 
corollas  and  calyxes  even,  fmooth ;  leaves  elliptic,  ra¬ 
cemes  brachiate,  ftem  arborefcent.  It  has  the  habit  of  H. 
Guineenfe,  but  differs  in  the  number  of  piftiis,  and  in  the 
inflorefcence.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

18.  Hypericum  gramineum,  or  grafs-leaved  St.  John’s, 
wort  s  item,  herbaceous,  four-cornered,  dichotomous  y 

leaves 
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leaves  oblong-parabolic,  ovate  lanceolate.  Native  of  New 
Caledonia  in  the  South  Seas. 

19.  Hypericum  Chinenfe,  or  Chinefe  St.  John’s  wort  : 
peduncles  axillary,  two-flowered  ;  leaves  ovate-lanceolate, 
quite  entire.  This  is  a  final!  tree  or  flirub  with  alternate 
branches.  Brought  from  China  by  Bladh. 

20.  Hypericum  Cochin-chinenfe,  or  Cochin-chinef?  St. 
John’s  wort :  peduncles  axillary,  five-flowered,  or  there¬ 
abouts  ;  leaves  fubpetioled,  very  clofe  together  ;  ftem  arbo¬ 
reous.  This  is  a  middle-fized  tree,  about  fixteen  feet  high, 
with  afcending  branches,  divided  into  very  many  dulky-red 
branchlets.  Native  of  Cochin-china,  in  woods.  The 
wood  of  this  tree  is  red,  heavy,  hard,  and  tough  ;  and  is 
ufed  for  making  oars  and  yards  of  veflels.  The  juice  of 
the  flowers  dyes  of  a  golden  colour. 

21.  Hypericum  petiolatum,  or  petioled  St.John’s  wort: 
leaves  ovate,  petioled,  quite  entire,  tomentofe  underneath  ; 
item  ihrubby,  four-cornered,  comprefled.  Stature  and 
itamens  of  Gordonia.  lafianthus.  Native  of  Brafil.  Here 
we  have  inadvertently  two  different  plants  under  the 
fame  name  5  this  and  N°  10. 

22.  Hypericum  Canarienfe,  or  Canary  St.  John’s  wort  : 
calyxes  blunt,  itamens  ihorter  than  the  corolla;  item 
ihrubby.  Canary  St.  John’s  wort  rifes  with  a  ihrubby 
italic  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  dividing  into  branches  at  top. 
Leaves  oblong,  let  by  pairs  clofe  to  the  branches,  having 
a  itrong  odour,  but  lefs  than  thole  of  H.  hircinum.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Canary  iflands.  Cultivated  in  1699  by  the 
duchefsof  Beaufort;  flowers  from  July  to  September. 

23.  Hypericum  datum,  or  tall  St.  John’s  wort:  calyxes 
lanceolate- ovate,  acute  ;  itamens  longer  than  the  corolla, 
leaves  ovate-oblong,  item  Ihrubby.  Native  of  North 
America.  Cultivated  in  1702  by  Mr.  James  Gordon.  It 
flowers  in  July  and  Augult. 

24..  Hypericum  hircinum,  or  (finking  ihrubby  St.  John’s 
wort :  itamens  longer  than  the  corolla  ;  item  ihrubby,  an- 
cipital.  This  rifes  with  ihrubby  (talks  about  three  feet 
high,'  fending  out  fmall  oppofite  branches  at  each  joint. 
Leaves  oblong,  ovate,  placed  by  pairs,  fertile,  and  having 
a.  rank  goatilh  fmell.  Native  of  the  iouth  of  Europe; 
cultivated  here  in  1640  ;  flowers  from  July  to  September. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  it  in  the  gardens,  one  larger, 
which  is  the  common  one  ;  the  other  fmaller. 

25.  Hypericum  ALgypticum,  or  Egyptian  St.  John’s 
wort :  nectaries  of  the  petals  lanceolate,  items  fuffruti- 
eofe,  compreffed.  This  is  a  ihrub  a  fpan  high,  very  much 
branched,  and  brachiate  ;  leaves  like  thofe  of  knot-grafs, 
ovate,  very  fmall,  acuminate,  veiniefs,  fertile,  longer  than 
the  joints  of  the  branches.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a 
fand-plant,  and  is  a  native  of  Egypt.  Introduced  in  1787 
by  Monf.  Thouin. 

26.  Hypericum  orientale,  or  oriental  St.  John’s  wort : 
ftipules  reflex,  leaves  oblong,  toothletted,  crer.ate.  Roots 
in  old  plants  hard,  woody,  and  more  than  half  a  foot  in 
length  ;  in  young  plants  a  tuft  of  yellowirti  fibres  three 
or  four  inches  long.  Stems  from  fix  inches  to  a  foot  in 
height,  fome  upright,  others  afcending,  pale  green,  a  line 
in  thicknefs,  with  a  fmall  wing  defcending  from  one  leaf 
to  another.  The  whole  plant  has  a  refinous  fmell.  It  va¬ 
ries  much  in  fize,  as  does  alfo  the  flower,  the  petals  being 
fometimes  ten  lines  in  length.  The  leaves  are  bitter, and 
a. little  viicid.  Native  of  the  Levant. 

27.  Hypericum  fcabrum,  or  rugged  St.  John’s  wort  : 
item  round,  fufrruticofe,  muricated  ;  leaves  oblong.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Arabia  and  Barbary. 

28.  Hypericum  repens,  or  creeping  St.  John’s  wort: 
ftem  round,  creeping ;  leaves  lanceolate-linear  obtufe.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Levant,  where  it  was  found  by  Tournefort. 
Hpffdquiit  alfo  difcovered  this  in.  Palestine,  and  the  pre¬ 
ceding  in  Arabia. 

29.  Hypericum .  prolificum,  or  proliferous  St.  John’s 
wort  :  primordial  flowers  feflile,  ftem  ancipital,  ihrubby  ; 
le,aves  lanceolate-linear.  Native  of  North  America,;  flowers 
from  June  to  Auguit, 
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30.  Hypericum  ericoides,  or  heath-leaved  St.  John’s 
wort :  leaves  linear  imbricated.  Native  of  Spain,  where 
it  was  found  by  Tournefort,  and  of  Portugal. 

31.  Hypericum  Canadenfe,  or  Canadian  St.  John’s  wort : 
leaves  linear-lanceolate;  ftem  herbaceous,  quadrangular 5 
pericarps  coloured,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  This  has 
the  appearance  of  leffer  centaury.  Native  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica  :  Kalm  obferved  it  in  Canada.  It  flowers  from  July 
to  September. 

32.  Hypericum  Virginicum,  or  Virginian  St.John’s  wort : 
flowers  nine-ftamened,ftem  round, leaves  ovate,  embracing. 
Native  of  North  America.  It  was  found  by  Mils  Colden, 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  Cadwallader  Colden,  in  1753,  and 
fire  named  it  Gardenia  ;  it  was  alfo  found  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing  by  Dr.  Garden,  about  a  mile  from  New  York. 
It  is  defcribed  by  both,  in  the  firft  article  of  the  fecond 
volume  of  Effhys  and  Obfervations  PhyficaJ  and  Literary, 
read  before  a  Society  in  Edinburgh,  and  publiihed  by  them 
in  1756,  8vo. 

33.  Hypericum  Mexicanum,  or  Mexican  St.John's  wort; 
branches  Ample  ;  leaves  imbricate,  ovate.  Found  by  Mu- 
tis  in  New  Granada. 

34.  Hypericum  lsevigatum,  or  fmooth  St.  John’s  wort : 
leaves  ovate,  fomewhat  ftem-clafping  ;  calycine  leaflets 
ovate  acute,  panicle  trichotomous,  middle  flower  fertile.  . 
Native  of  North  America,  where  it  was  found  by  Samuel 
Martin,  M.  D.  It  flowers  in  July. 

35.  Hypericum  reflexuin,  or  reflex-leaved  St.  John’s 
wort :  leaves  feflile,  lanceolate,  approximating,  reflex  ; 
branches  tomentofe,  panicle  terminating.  This  is  a  large 
flirub  with  divaricating  branches,  the  laft  leafy  and  to¬ 
mentofe.  Native  of  the  ifiand  of  Teneriffe  ;  introduced, 
in  1788  by  Mr.  Francis  Maffon.  It  flowers  molt  part  of 
the  fummer. 

36.  Hypericum  quadrangulum,  or  fquare-ftalked  St. 
John’s  wort,  or  St.  Peter’s  wort :  leaves  ovate,  witli  pel¬ 
lucid  dots;  item  quadrangular,  herbaceous.  Square-flalked 
St.  John’s  wort  is  fufliciently  diltinguiihed  from  the  other 
fpeqies  by  that  circumitance  which  has  given  accafion  to 
the  trivial  name.  The  root  is  perennial,  fomewhat  creep¬ 
ing,  and  fibrous.  Steins  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  in 
height,  upright,  branched,  lmooth,  reddifti,  fquare  from 
having  four  little  membranes  or  wings  running  down, 
them.  Branches  decuffately  oppofite.  Leaves  blunt,  fmooth, 
deep  green,  but  paler  underneath,  itrongly  marked  with 
feven  or  nine  ribs,  having  a  net- work  of  veins,  with  tranf- 
parent  glands  in  the  interftices,  but  not  very  numerous  ; 
difcernible  when  viewed  with  a  glafs  in  a  itrong  Light ; 
the  edge,  efpecially  on  the  under  fide,  dotted  with  black 
glands ;  the  lower  ones  feflile,  oppofite  ;  the  upper  grow¬ 
ing  together.  Flowers  fmall,  terminating  in  clofe  pani¬ 
cles;  branchlets  deep  red  or  blood-colour;  peduncles  very 
lhort ;  brakes  fubulate,  in  pairs:  petals  finely  grooved, . 
concave,  marked  with  lines  and  dots,  filled  with  a  purple 
liquor,  which  ftains  paper  with  a  muddy  purple  permanent 
flain.  Seeds  oblong,  iomewhat  Alining.  Native  of  molt 
parts  of  Europe,  in  rr.oiil  hedges,  ihady  places,  wet  mea¬ 
dows,  by  rivulets  and  in  bogs  ;  flowering  in  July. 

37.  Hypericum  perforatum,  common  or  perforated  St, 
John’s  wort  :  item  ancipital,  leaves  blunt  with  pellucid 
dots.  Root  perennial,  woody,  brown.  The  whole  plant  is 
fprinkled  over  with  fmall  black  glands,  and  is  quite  free 
from  flairs.  Stems  feveral, about  two  feet  high,  woody,  up¬ 
right,  fmooth,  round  or  nearly  io,  alternately  two-edged,  , 
much  branched.  Branches  oppofite,  nearly  upright,  two-  - 
edged.  Leaves  decuffately  oppofite,  fertile,  oblong-ovate, ,. 
yellowirti  green,  with  feven  or  five  fern  it  ran  (parent  lines,  and 
feveral  black  dots  near  the  edges  on  the  under  fide. ;  the  fe¬ 
rn  i  trail  fp  a  re  lit  dots  numerous.  See  Botany  Plate  V.  fig, 
75.,-  Peduncles  from  the  axils  of  the  upper  leave?,  tvro- 
edged,  fupporting  many  flowers  in  a  bulky  panicle  ;  ftig- 
mas  dark  red  or  crimfon.  Common  in  woods,  thickets, 
hedges,  and  dry.  banks;  flowering  from  July,  to  Sep¬ 
tember, 

Although. 
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Although  in  the  pvefent  practice  St.  John’s  wort  is  not 
much  regarded,  yet  its  fenfible  qualities,  and  the  repeated 
teftimonies  of  its  virtues,  entitle  it,  as  Dr.  Cullen  obferves, 
to ‘farther  trials.  To  the  tafte  it  is  aftringent  and  bitter, 
and  its  effefts  feem  to  be  chiefly  diuretic.  From  pofleff- 
ing  properties  which  have  been  generally  called  balfamic, 
it  has  been  ufed  as  a  vulnerary  in  external  wounds  and 
internal  haemorrhages  :  for  the  former  purpofe  the  tops  of 
the  plant  with  the  flowers  are  infilled  in  oil,-  and  for  the 
latter  an  infufion  of  the  plant  is  made  in  the  manner  of 
tea.  It  has  likewife  been  given  in  ulcerations  of  the 
kidneys,  and  has  even  been  fuppofed  to  polfefs  virtues  as 
a  febrifuge.  The  'leaves  given  in  fubftance  are  faid  to 
deftroy  worms.  The  lemitranfparent  dots  on  the  leaves 
are  the  receptacles  of  an  efiential  oil.  The  flowers  tinge 
fpirits  and  oils  of  a  fine  purple  colour,  which  is  probably 
derived  from  the  little  glands  upon  the  anthers  and  edges 
of  the  petals.  The  dried  plant  boiled  with  alum  dyes 
woo!  of  a  yellow  colour.  The  common  people  in  France 
ancf  Germany  gather  it  with  great  ceremony  on  St.  John’s 
.  day;  and  hang  it  in  their  windows,  as  a  charm  againft 
florins,  thunder,  and  evil  fpirits  ;  miftaking  the  meaning 
of  forne  medical  writers,  who  have  fancifully  given  this 
plant  the  name  of  Fuga  Damonum ,  from  a  fuppolition  that 
it  was  good  in  maniacal  and  hypochondriacal  diforders. 
In  Scotland  alfo  it  is  carried  about  as  a  charm  againft 
witchcraft  and  enchantment  ;  and  they  fancy  it  cures 
ropy  milk,  which  they  fuppofe  to  be  under  fome  malignant 
influence,  by  milking  afrefh  upon  the  herb.  Kine,  goats, 
and  flieep,  eat  it,  but  horfes  and  fwine  refufe  it. 

38.  Hypericum  duhium,  or  imperforate  St.John’s  wort: 
Item  imperfectly  four-edged,  leaves  blunt  without  pellu¬ 
cid  dots,  calycine  leaflets  elliptical.  In  habit,  fize,  and  co¬ 
lour,  it  nearly  agrees  with  the  preceding,  but  differs  ef- 
fentially  in  having  no  pellucid  dots  apparenton  the  leaves; 
and  in  the  calycine  leaflets  being  elliptical  and  obtufe. 
The  latter  indeed,  and  even  the  braCles,  are  fprinkled  with 
pellucid  dots  and  lines  ;  and  the  petals,  as  well  as  the 
edges  of  the  leaves,  are  marked  with  opaque  purple,  as  in 
that  ;  but  the  Item  of  this  is  in  the  upper  partalmoft  qua¬ 
drangular  ;  and  it  may  be  know’ll  even  before  it  comes 
out  of  the  ground,  by  the  much  more  vivid  red  of*  the 
young  (hoots.  It  is  not,  as  Leers  fufpeCts,  the  fame  with 
H.  perfoliatum  of  Linnaeus.  Native  of  Germany,  Dau- 
phine,  and  England  ;  probably  of  other  countries,  but  un¬ 
noticed.  Firft  difcovered  in  England  in  July  1794.,  by 
Dr.  John  Seward,  of  Worcefter,  growing  plentifully  about 
Sapen  in  that  county,  and  afcertained  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Douglas  to  be  H.  dubium  of  Leers.  Dr.  Smith  found  it 
in  Auguft  1795,  about  colonel  Johnes’s,  at  Hafod,  Cardi- 
ganftiire,  and  in  Mr.  Knight’s  woods  at  Downton  Caftle, 
near  Ludlow.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft. 

39.  Hypericum  humifufum,  or  trailing  St.  John’s 
wort:  flowers  axillary,  lolitary ;  Items  ancipital,  prof- 
trate,  filiform ;  leaves  fmooth.  Root  perennial,  yel- 
lowilh,  fibrous  ;  items  numerous,  about  half  a  foot  in 
length,  procumbent,  round  or  fomewhat  flatted,  fcarce 
perceptibly  two-edged,  fmooth,  reddifli,  branched  at  top. 
This  is  the  leaft  of  cur  wild  hypericums,  fcarcely  inferior 
to  any  in  beauty  and  delicacy;  and  is  not  unfrequent  in 
gravelly  paftures,  in  fields  that  have  long  lain  unfilled,  on 
heaths,  efpecially  where  the  foil  is  moift  and  claye}',  and 
fcmetimes  in  woods  ;  flowering  from  June  to  Auguft.  It 
varies  with  leaves  growing  by  threes.  Scopoli  fancies  it, 
but  furely  without  grounds,  to  be  a  monftrous  variety  of 
H.  perforatum. 

4.0.  Hypericum  crifpum,  or  curled-leaved  St.John’s  wort: 
item  round,  leaves  feflile,  lanceolate,  waved  and  toothed 
at  the  bafe.  Leaves  very  minute,  half  ftem-clapfing, 
curled  at  the  bafe,  whence  the  trivial  name.  Native  of 
Calabria,  Sicily,  and  Greece. 

41.  Hypericum  linarifolium,  ortoad-flax  St.  John’s  wort : 
calyxes  ferrate-glandular,  Hem  round,  upright ;  leaves  li¬ 
near,  blunt,  fmooth.  Stem  next  the  root  woody,  very 
fmooth  and  even,  (lender,  quite  Ample,  except  that  it  is 
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fometimes  branched  at  the  bafe ;  the  branches  a  foot  long, 
nearly  as  high  as.  the  (lent.  Found  by  Vahl  on  heaths 
near  Bayonne  and  in  Navarre. 

4a.  Hypericum  montanum,  or  mountain  St.John’s  wort : 
calyxes  acute  ferrate-glandular;  Item,  round,  upright  ■, 
leaves  oblong,  fmooth,  embracing,  fharpifh.  Stem  upright, 
round,  fmooth,  about  eighteen  inches  high,  very  little 
branched,  and  naked  for  a  confiderable  diftance  under  the 
flowers.  Leaves  few,  in  pairs,  feflile,  ovate,  the  upper 
ones  ovate-lanceolate,  with  feven  ribs,  and  a  net-work  of 
veins,  the  edges  fet  with  black  dots  ;  the  upper  leaves 
have  numerous  minute  circular  tranfparent  dots,  vifi- 
ble  to  the  naked  eye ;  but  the  lowermoft  are  dotted  only 
towards  the  bafe.  Native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  in 
woods  and  thickets  in  high  fituations.-  In  Britain,  in 
Charlton-wood,  Kent,  and  near  Croydon  in  Surrey;  Bath- 
hills,  near  Bungay,  Suffolk;  Stokenchurch,  Henley,  and 
Maple-Durham,  Oxfordfhire ;  Perfhore  and  Bredon-hill, 
Worcefterfliire.  Frequent  in  the  weft  of  England  :  in  An- 
glefea,  Wales  ;  near  Ingleton,  Cartmelweil,  and  Furrtefs 
Fells,  in  the  North  ;  and  in  Scotland,  but  not  common. 

43.  Hypericum  barbatum,  or  bearded-flowered  St. 
John’s  wort  :  calyxes  and  petals  ciliate  and  dotted,  leaves 
dotted.  Root  perennial.  Stem  upright.  Ample,  linooth, 
round,  about  a  foot  high,  tinged  with  purple.  Leaves 
oblong-lanceolate,  feflile,  blunt,  very  fmooth,  entire ; 
thefe,  with  the  calyx  and  petals,  have  black  dots  fcattered 
over  them  on  both  tides.  Flowers  terminating,  few,  with¬ 
out  fmell.  Seeds  yellowifh.  Native  of  Auilria,  where  it 
was  round  by  Mygind  and  Boujart,  in  paftures  by  wood- 
fides;  flowering  in  June,  and  perfecting  feeds  in  July  and 
Auguft. 

44.  Hypericum  glandulofum,  or  gland ulous  St.  John’s 
wort  :  calyxes  ferrate-glandular,  leaves  lanceolate,  glan¬ 
dular  at  the  edge  ;  Item  fhrubby.  Native  of  Maderia. 
It  flowers  from  May  to  Auguft.- 

45.  Hypericum  hirfutum,  or  hairy  St.  John’s  wort:  ca¬ 
lyxes  ferrate-glandular;  Item  round,  upright;  leaves  ovate, 
fubpubefcent.  It  differs  from  common  St.John’s  wort  in 
being  taller,  having  the  ftera  perfectly  round  and  hoary, 
and  the  edge  of  the  calyx  befet  with  black  glands.  It  is 
alfo  more  apt  to  grow  in  woods  and  coppices,  though  it 
is  frequently  met  with  in  hedges.  Linnaeus  fays,  that 
the  flowers  clofe  in  the  night,  which  thofe  of  H.  perfora¬ 
tum  do  not.  It  flowers  from  June  to  Auguft. 

46.  Hypericum  tomentolum,  or  woolly  St.  John’s  wort: 
calyxes  ferrate-glandular,  leaves  half-ftem-clalping,  flex- 
uole  tomentofe  ;  Items  proftrate.  Native  of  the  iouth  of 
Europe.  Introduced  in  1772.  by  Monf.  Reichard.  It 
flowers  from  July  to  September.  Ray  obferved  it  about 
Montpellier,  and  in  the  illand  of  Malta,  where  water  had 
ftagnated  during  winter. 

47.  Hypericum  perfoliatum,  or  perfoliate  St.  John’s 
■wort :  •  Item  fubancipita?,  leaves  ilem-clapfing,  ovate,  cyme 
with  feflile  flowers.  This  is  a  native  of  Italy,  and  was 
introduced  in  1785  by  Mr.  John  Grrefer.  It  flowers  in 
May  and  June. 

48.  Hypericum  elodes,  marfh  St.  John’s  wort,  or  St.  Pe¬ 
ter’s  wort:  item  round,  creeping,  villofe;  leaves  villofe, 
roundifh.  This,  as  Linnaeus  obferves,  is  very  nearly  related 
to  his  H.  tomentofum ;  which  however  differs  in  having  ob¬ 
long  leaves,  the  veins  of  which  fpring  from  the  midrib, 
and  not  from  the.  bafe,  a  muchlarger  and  more  compound 
panicle,  the  calyx  and  ftamens  more  deeply  divided,  the 
former  bearing  black  or  purple  glands.  Befides  England, 
this  fpecies  has  not  been  obferved  as  a  native,  except  in 
the  .northern  part  of  France.  With  us  it  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  bogs;  as  on  Hayes-common  in  Kent,  Derfingham- 
moor  near  Lynn,  and  other  bogs  in  Norfolk;  Gamlingay 
bogs  in  Cambridgefhire,  Birmingham-heath  in  Corn¬ 
wall,  &c. 

49.  Hypericum  pulchrum,  or  elegant  St.  John’s  wort : 
calyxes  lerrate-glandular,  Hem  round,  leaves  ftem-clafping, 
cordate,  fmooth.  The  whole  p.lant  is  fmooth.  Stems 
from  one  to  two  feet  high,  upright,  round,  often  red, 
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■fli inly  branched,  the  joints  remote ;  branches  oppofite, 
'fliort,  (lender,  and  like  the  (tern.  Leaves  in  diftant  pairs, 
'triangularly.-cordate  orobtufely-ovate, (hitting-,  embracing, 
nearly  horizontal ;  deep  green  above,  giaucpus  beneath, 
■with  numerous  femitranfparent  dots,  particularly  near  the 
edge. and  top,  more  (olid  to  the  touch  than  in  the  dther 
fpecies,  and  frequently  of  a  bright  red  colour  towards  the 
bottom  ;  thole  on  the  branches  three  times  (inaller  than 
the  ftem-leaves,  and  thofe  on  the  peduncles  lanceolate. 
Native  of  molt  parts  of  Europe,  in  -woods,  on  heaths, 
-banks,  and  in  hedges,  efpecially  in  a  clayey  foil ;  flower¬ 
ing  in  June  and  July. 

50.  Hypericum  nummylarium,  or  money-wort-leaved 
St.  John's  wort :  calyxes  ferrate-glandular,  leaves  cordate- 
orbicular,  fmooth.  This  is  a  very  (mail  plant.  Steins 
two  or  three,  round,  fimple,  five  or  fix  inches  long,  prol- 
tratei  The  leaves  differ  from  thofe  of  all  the  other  fpe- 
-cies  in  being  thick  and  flefhy,  though  very  hard,  and  uni¬ 
form  throughout.  Native  of  Dauphine,  near  the  Grande 
Chartreufe. 

51.  Hypericum  Japonicum",  or  Japanefe  St.  John’s  wort: 
leaves  feffile,  ovate,  entire ;  Item  herbaceous,  four-cornered, 
decumbbnt  at  the  bale.  Stem  fmooth,  feldom  branched,  a 
foot  high.  It  differs  from  H.  quadrangulum  in  being 
many  times  fmaller,  and  in  having  a  weak  Item  decum¬ 
bent  at  the  bafe  :  from  H.  perforatum  in  the  fame  cir- 
eumftances,  and  in  having  a  quadrangular  Item.  Native 
of  Japan  ;  flowering  in  June. 

52.  Hypericum  eredtum,  or  upright  St.  John’s  wort: 

leaves  ftem-clafping,  lanceolate,  acute  ;  Item  round,  her¬ 
baceous.  Native  of  the  mountains  of  Japan  ;  flowering  in 
Augult.  _  , 

53.  Hypericum  coris,  or  heath-leaved  St.  John’s  wort : 
calyxes  ferrate-glandular,  leaves  fubverticillate.  Stem 
round,  a  long  lpan  in  height.  Leaves  glaucous,  linear, 
narrow,  like  thofe  of  Linaria,  in  fours.  This  is  an  ele¬ 
gant  little  evergreen,  forminga  pretty  bufh,  and  flowering 
during  molt  of  the  furnmer.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  many  parts  of  the  Levant,  the  Crimea,  Sec.  It 
was  cultivated  here  in  164.0. 

III.  With  two  ftyles.  54.  Hypericum  mutilum,  or  im- 
pfcrfedt  St.John’s  wort:  leaves  ovate,  feffile.  Leaves  glau¬ 
cous,  prefl'ed  clofe  to  the  Item,  fcarcely  confpicuous.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Virginia,  in  watery  places. 

55.  Hypericum  letofum,  or  briftly  St.  John’s  vrort : 
leaves  linear.  Stem  fhrubby,  four-cornered,  hairy,  branch¬ 
ing  like  horfe-tail.  Leaves  very  final],  hairy,  prelfed  fo 
clofe  to  the  Item  as  to  be  fcarcely  vifible.  Flowers  gol¬ 
den-coloured.  Native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Intro¬ 
duced  in  17S7  by  .Thomas  Walter,  efq. 

IV.  With  one  ftyle.  56.  Hypericum  revolution,  or  re¬ 
volute  St.  John’s  wort:  -leaves  linear-lanceolate,  rolled 
back  at  the  bafe ;  ftsmens  fhorter  than  the  corolla.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Arabia. 

57.  Hypericum  monogynum,  or  monogynous  St.  John’s 
wort :  ftamens  longer  than  the  corolla,  calyxes  coloured, 
item  fhrubby.  Root  cempofed  of  many  woody  fibres  fink¬ 
ing  deep  into  the  ground.  Stems  feveral,  fhrubby,  near  two 
feethigh,  covered  witha  purplifh  bark.  Leaves  (tiff,  fmooth, 
about  two  inches  long,  and  a -quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  op¬ 
pofite,  feffile,  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  furface,  and 
grey  underneath,  having  many  tranlverfe  veins  running 
from  the  midrib  to  the  border.  It  continues  in  flower  from 
March  to  September.  Native  of  China,  whence  the  feeds 
were  brought  to  Hugh  duke  of  Northumberland  ;  the 
plants  were  raifed  at  Stanwick  in  1753,  and  thence  com¬ 
municated  to  the  botanic  garden  at  Chelfea. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Of  the  numerous  fpecies  above 
recited  that  have  been  introduced  into  culture  in  Europe, 
many  are  very  hardy,  and  being  perennial  may  eafily  be 
increafed  by  parting  the  roots,  as  well  as  by  letting  the 
feeds  fcatter.  Thele  hardy  forts  are  4,  5,  6,  13,  14,  22,  23, 
2.4,  *9>  3D  3J>  36>  37.  3&>  3?>  4D  45>  4^j  49>  53:  and  55. 
The  reft  require  the  protection  of  a  green -houl’e,  but  none 
are  fo  tender  as  to  need  the  affiftance  of  a  bark-ftove.  See 
Ascyrum,  Diosma,  and  Gordonia, 
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HYPER'ICUM  FRU'TEX.  See  Spirtea. 

HYPER'IDES,  an  eminent  Grecian  orator,  native  of 
Athens,  and  fon  of  Gjaucippus.  He  ftudied  under  Plato 
and  liberates;  and,  cultivating  the  art  of  eloquence,  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  moll  diftinguifhed  orators  of  his  time, 
and  acquired  that  fway  in  flate-affairs  which  the  talent 
for  public  fpeaking  never  failed  to  obtain  in  the  Athe¬ 
nian  democracy.  He  appeared  as. an  accufer  of  Phocion, 
but  was  unable  to  fuiiftantiate  his  charge  againft  that 
virtuous  patriot.  The  approach  of  Antipater  obliged 
Hyperides,  with  the  leading  men  of  that  party,  to  quit 
Athens,  and  he  had  an  interview  with  Demofthenes,  then 
a  fugitive  at  EEgina.  He  was  preparing  to  feek  a  fafer 
place  of  refuge,' when  he  was  apprehended  by  Archias  in 
the  temple  where  he  had  taken  fandluary,  and  carried 
to  Antipater  at  Cleonas.  It  is  faid  that  his  tongue  was 
cut  out,  by  way  of  punifhment,  before  he  was  put  to  death. 
His  body  was  left  unburied  till  fome  of  his  relation’s  fe- 
cretly  committed  it  to  the  funeral  pile,  and  brought  his 
alhes  to  Athens.  The  oratory  of  Hyperides  is  characle- 
rifed  by  Quintilian  as  being  Angularly  fvv.eet  and  acute, 
but  fitter  for  little  than  great  caufes.  He  reckons  him  a 
truly  Attic  fpeaker,  but  too  luxuriant-;-  and  mentions  an 
oration  of  his  for  the  courtefan  Phryne,  as  a- model  of 
Grecian  lubtlety  or  refinement.  Photius  fays  that  in  his 
time  there  were  extant  fifty-two’  orations  of  Hyperides,. 
judged  to  be  genuine,  and  twenty-five  of  dubious  authen¬ 
ticity.  None  of  them  have  reached  modern  times. 

HYPE'RION,  a  fon  Ccelus  and  Terra,  who  married 
Thea,  by  whom  he  had  Aurora,  the  fun  and  moon.  Hype¬ 
rion  is  often  taken  by  the  poets  for  the  fun  itfelf ;  as  iu 
the  following  examples. — Whereon  hyper  ion's  quick’ning 
fire  doth  fhine.  Shahefpeare. 

Till  down  the  eaftern  cliffs  afar 

Hyperion's  march  they  fpy,  and  glitt’ring  (hafts  of  war. 

Gray. 

HYPER'METER,  f.  [e®£g,a-nd  ^et§oj>,  Gr.]  Any  thing 
greater  than  the  ftandard  requires. — When  a  man  rifes  be¬ 
yond  fix  foot,  be  is  an  hypermeter,  and  may  be  admitted 
into  the  tall  club.  Addifon. 

HYPERSARCO'SIS,  J.  [from  vrr e£,  and  aa.i>v.as,  Gi.J' 
The  growth  of  fungous  or  proud  fieih. — -Where  the  hy~ 
perfarcofis  was  great,  1  fprinkled  it  with  precipitate,  where¬ 
by  I  more  l’peedily  freed  the  ulcer  of  its  putrefailion. 
Wijeman. 

HYPE'RIUS  (Gerard-Andrew),  a  learned  Lutheran 
divine,  born  at  Ypres  in  Flaniders,  in  1311.  In  1528  lie 
was  fent  to  Paris,  to  purfue  his  academical  ftudies  in  the 
univerfity  of  that  citju  Accordingly,  he  proceeded  to 
the  place  of  his  deftination,  where  lie  ftudied  philofophy 
for  three  years  in  the  college  of  Calvi.  He  then  entered  on 
the  ltudy  of  divinity,  which  he  profecuted  with  diligence 
and  reputation.  He  prepared  to  vifit  the  univerfity  of 
Strafburg,  particularly  for  the  purpofe  of  converfing  with 
Bucer;  but,  as-  he  palled  through  Marpurg,  he  met  with  a 
profefibr  of  divinity  named  Geldenhaur,  who  was  one  of 
his  friends,  and  who,  in  order  to  keep  him  there,  gave 
him  hopes  of  fome  employment  in  the  univerfity  of  that 
city.  Having  fettled  there  in  1  J42,  he  was  appointed  to 
fucceed  his  deceafed  friend  in  the  theological  chair.  In 
difeharging  the  duties  of  this  appointment,  he  acquitted 
liimfelf  with  great  diligence  and  eminent  reputation  for 
more  than  twenty-two  years.  He  died  in  1564,  about  the  age 
of  fifty-three.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  works,  fome 
of  which  were  publifhed  by  liimfelf,  and  the  reft  after  Ills 
death.  They  confift  of  Commentaries  on  different  parts 
of  icripture ;  theological  Differtatious ;  controverfial 
trails ;  treatifes  in  rhetoric,  logic,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
aftronomy,  optics,  natural  philofophy,  See.  which  Verhei- 
den  fays  would  make  up  feven  volumes  in  folio. 

HYPERMNES'T-RA,  in  fabulous  liiftory,  one  of  the 
fifty  daughters  of  Danaus  king  of  Argos.  She  alone  re- 
fufed  to  obey  the  cruel  order  Danaus  had  given  to  all  his 
daughters,  to  murder  their  hufbands  the  firft  night  of  their 
marriage ;  and  therefore  faved  the  life  of  Lynceus,  after 
8  C  file 
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The  had  made  him  promife  not  to  violate  her  virginity. 
Danaus,  enraged  at  her  difobediervee,  confined  her  clofely 
in  prifon,  whence  Lynceus  delivered  her  fome  time  after.. 

HYTHASIS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river  in  India, 
the  inhabitants  on  the  banks  of  which  were  faid  to  be  de- 
fcended  from  Jupiter,  becaufe  they  defended' their  cities 
by  hurling  thundef  and  lightning  upon  all  their  invaders. 
Hence  it  is  imagined  that  the  fabrication  of  gunpowder 
was  known  to  this  very  ancient  people.  P'kilqjlratvs. 

HY'PHEN,  f  [vpe»,  Gr.]  A  note  of  conjunction:  as 
vir-tuc ,  ever-living.  . 

HYPH'YDRA,  f.  [of  vTTo ,  and  Gr.  water';  from 
its  growing  under  water.]  In  botany,  a-  genus  of  the  clafs 
monoecia,  order  gynandria.  The  generic  characters  are — 

I.  Male  flowers.  Calyx:  periailthium  one-'leafed,  three- 
parted  ;  lobes  obovate,  concave,  curved  in  at  top,  fmooth. 
Corolla :  none.  Stamina :  filaments  fix,  capillary,  long, 
inlerted  above  the  germ  at  the  corners  ;  antherte  roundilh. 
Piftillum:  germ  empty,  in  flated,  membranaceous,  hexago¬ 
nal,  truncate  at  top;  ltyle  capillary,  the  length  of  the  fta- 
mens;  ftigma  none.  II.  Female  flowers.  Calyx,  corolla, 
and  ftamir.a :  none.  Piftillum:  germ  roundilli,  with  three 
fireaks;  ltyle  triangular  ;  ftigmas  three,  acute.  Pericar- 
pium:  capfule  membranaceous,  one-celled,  three- valved. 
Seed:  Angle, ovate,  ftriated. — EJfcntial  CharaBcr _  Male. 
Calyx  one-leafed,  three-parted  ;  corolla  none  ;  Itamina  fix, 
inferred  above  the  germ.  Female.  Calyx  and  corolla  none  ; 
ftyle  triangular,  with  three  ftigmas;  caplule  one-celled, 
three- valved  ;  feed  Angle. 

Hyphydra  fluviatilis,  or  river-hyphydra :  a  Angle  fpecies. 
Stems  and  branches  Tender ;  fome  ereft,  others  decum¬ 
bent,  the  latter  throw  out  roots.-  Flowers  in  capitate  bun¬ 
dles  ;  each  compofed  of  a  male  flower,  involved  in  a  long 
fliarp  bradte,  filiate  at  the  edge,  and  a  female  flower  in¬ 
cluded  in  three  braftes  of  thelame  form  ;  they  are  axillary, 
and  on  a  fiender  peduncle.  This  little  plant  is  a  native 
of  Guiana,  and  grows  three  or  four  feet  under  water;  it 
flowers  in  February. 

HYPNOLO'GIA,  f.  [from  vmo^  Gr. fleep,  and  *07.05,  a 
dilcourfe.]  Inltruftions  relative  to  the  due  regulation  of 
lleep  and  waking. 

HYPNOTIC,  f  [i irtoi,  Gr.]  Any  medicine  that  in¬ 
duces  lleep. 

HYP'NUM,  J.  [faid  to  be  from  vi r*o;,  Gr.  fleep.]  In 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  cryptogamia,  order  mulci,  na¬ 
tural  order  of  mufci,  or  modes.  The  generic  characters 
are — Capfules  oblong:  periftomium  double;  outer  with 
fixteen  broadilh  teeth;  inner  membranaceous,  equal,  laci- 
niated  ;  fegments  broadifh,  with  capillary  ones  interpoled. 
Males  gemmaceous  o-sr  different  plants.  Or  thus:  Pedun¬ 
cle  from  a  lateral  tubercle,  fenced  with  fcales ;  capfule 
outer  fringed  with  fixteen  teeth.  Male  a  bud,  generally 
on  a  different  plant;  withering. 

Hypnum  is  a  very  numerous  genus  of  modes.  Some 
of  the  Linntean  fpecies  have  been  feparated  by  Hedwig 
and  others,  under  different  genera-  There  are  fifty  fpecies 
in  the  14th  edition  of  the  Syftema  Vegetabilum;  forty  in 
Hudfon’s  Flora  Anglica;  and  feventy  in  the  Arrange¬ 
ment  of  Britilh  Plants  by  Dr.  Withering,  who,  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  inveftigation  of  the  fpecies,  has  thrown  them  into 
feven  divifions.  Figures  of  them  may  be  feen  in  Dille- 
nius,  Hedwig,  Dickfon,  Euglilli  Botany,  Vaillant,  Bux- 
bauifi,  Morilon,  &c.  See  B.ryum,  Dicranum,  Fonti- 
k Ain s ,  Leskxa,  Mnium,  Neckera, and  Sphagnum. 

HY'PO,  [Toro,  Gr.]  A  prepofit'ion  fignifying  under ; 
but,  in  compolition,  it  imports  not  only  inferiority  With 
relpect  to  fituation,  but  a  remiflion  or  diminution  ;  as  hy- 
pdcatharfu  fignifies  a  too  faint  or  feeble  purgation. 

HYPOCAU'STUM,  f.  [from  vtto,  Gr.,  under,  and  muo, 
to  burn.]  Among  the  Greeks,  and  Romans,  a  fubterrane- 
ous  place,  where  was  a  furnace  to  heat  the  baths.  Ano¬ 
ther  fort  of  hypocanftum  was  a  kind  of  kiln  to  heat  then- 
winter  parlours.  The  remains  of  a  Roman  hypocauftum,. 
or  fweating-room,  were  difcovered  under  ground  at  Lin¬ 
coln  in  17  39,  We  have  an  account  of  thefe  remains  in 
.a 
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the  Philofophical  TranfaCHons,  N°  461.  §  29.  Among  the 
moderns,  the  hypocauftum  is  that  place  where  the  fire  is 
kept  which  warms  a  ftove  or  hot-houfe. 

HYPOCHCE'RIS,/.  [from  vi to,  Gr.  and  a  hog.] 

Gosmore  ;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  fyngenefia,  or¬ 
der  polygamia  aequalis,  natural  order  of  compofitae  femi- 
flofculofi,  fcichoraceas,  J.uJf.)  The  generic  characters  are — 
Calyx  :  common  roundilh,  imbricated,  ventricofe  at  the 
bale ;  fcales  lanceolate,  acute.  Corolla  :  compound  im¬ 
bricated,  uniform ;  corollets  hermaphrodite,  equal,  nu¬ 
merous.  Proper:  one-petalled,  ligulate,  linear,  truncate, 
five-toothed.  Stamina:  filaments  five,  capillary,  very 
fhort;  anthers:  cylindrical,  tubular..  Piftillum:  germ 
ovate ;  ftyle  filiform,  the  length  of  the  ftamens-  -T  ftigmas 
tw-o,  reflex.  Pericarpium  :  none  ;  calyx  converging,  glo¬ 
bular-acuminate.  Seeds  :  folitary,  oblong  ;  down  feather¬ 
ed,  ftipitate.  Receptacle  :  chaffy  ;  chaffs  lanceolate-linear, 
the  length  of  the  feeds. — EJJfcnlial  CharaBer.  Calyx  lub- 
imbricate  ;  down  feathered  ;  receptacle  chaffy. 

Species.  1.  Hypochoeris  Helvetica,  or  one-flowered  hy¬ 
pochceris:  Item  Ample,  leafy,  one-flowered;  leaves  lan¬ 
ceolate,  toothed.  Root  perennial,  almoft  fuiiform,  thick- 
ilh,  fomewhat  woody,  fometimes  divided,  dark  brown  on 
the  outfide,  white  within,  milky,  putting  up  one,  fome- 
times  two  or  three,  items,  among  abundance  of  radical- 
leaves-  Stem  about  a  {pan  high,  ltraight,  thickening  to¬ 
wards  the  top,  hollow,  round,  ftriated,  hirfute,  quite  Am¬ 
ple,  always  one-flowered.  Flower  very  large,  from  ereft 
loreading.  The  plant  has  no  finell.  According  to  Monfi. 
Villars,  the  ftem  is  folitary,  two  feet  high,  very  thick  and. 
villofe,  with  leaves  at  the  bottom,  but  naked,  or  having  a 
fingle  leaf  only,  from  the  middle  to  the  top,  where  it. 
^p reads  out,  becoming  more  villofe  on  the  outfide,  and 
more  hollow  within.  Leaves  oblong,  villofe,  pointed  and 
toothed,  raifed  up,  and  not  lying  on  the  ground,  norfpot- 
.  ted.  Native  of  the  mountains  of  Carinthia,  Dauphine, 
and  feveral  parts  of  the  Alps. 

2.  Hypochceris  maculata,  or  fpotted  hypochceris  :  ftem. 
almoft  naked,  branch  folitary, leaves  ovate-oblong,  entire, 
toothed.  Root  thick  ami  long,  abounding  with  milky 
juice,  as  does  the  reft  of  the  plant.  The  flower  opens  at 
fix  in  the  morning,  and  clofes  at  four  in  the  afternoon. 
Seeds  wrinkled ;  the  ftem,  though'  generally  Ample,  has 
fometimes  a  branch  or  two.  The  leaves  are  boiled  ia 
Smoland,  and  eaten  like  cabbage  ;  though  bitter,  they  are 
eaten  green  by  animals,  particularly  thofe  which  ruminate,, 
greedily.  The  country  people  believe  the  plant  to  be  a 
cure  for  tetters,  and  other  cutaneous  eruptions,  poffibly 
on  account  of  its  fpotted  leaves.  Native  of  many  parts  of 
Europe.  In  England  not  common  ;  on  Gogmagog-hills,, 
NLewmarket-heath,  &c.  in  Cambridgelhife;  Bernack-heath, 
in  Northamptonshire  ;  about  Malham  Cove,  CartmelL 
Wells,  and  near  Settle,  in  Yorkshire,  &c„  flowering  in 
July,  and  perennial. 

3.  Hypochceris  glabra,  or  fmooth  hypochceris:  leaves 
fliining,.  flowers  fmall.  Root  annual,  the  thicknefs  of  a 
crow-quill,  tapering,  furnifhed  with  few  fibres,  pale  brown- 
Root-leaves  numerous,  fpread  on  the  ground,  about  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  little  finger,  fiuuate-toothed,  a 
little  broader  at  top,  fmooth,  but  not  perfectly  fo,  the 
edges  particularly  being  thinly  fet  with  ftiflilb  hairs ;  thole 
on  the  ftem  few,  and  very  minute..  Stems  ufually  feveral, 
about  feven  inches  high,  nearly  upright,  divided  into  two 
or  three  branches,  round,  almoft  naked,  glaucous.  The 
ftem  is  fometimes  Ample,  in  the  autumn  it  is  much 
branched  and  reclining.  Leaves  Alining,  and  their  teeth 
triangular,  fometimes  edged  with  white  hairs.  It  may  be 
diltinguiflied  by  the  fmallnels  of  the  flqvvers,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  the  iize  of  a  filver  threepence,  while  the  heads  con¬ 
taining  the  feeds  are  altogether  as  large  in  proportion  to 
the  iize  of  the  plant.  The  flowers  are  open  from  about 
nine  in  the  morning  till  about  onfe  or  two  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  It  delight's  in  a  gravelly  or Tandy  foil,  and  expofed 
fituation,  and  flowers  in  June. 

4.  Hypochceris  radicata,  or  long-rooted  hypochceris ;. 
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leaves  runcinate,  obtufe,  rugged;  ftem  branched,  naked, 
even  ;  peduncles  fcaly.  Root  perennial,  the  thickneJ's  of 
the  little  finger,  running  deeply  into  the  earth,  generally 
fimple,  of  a  whitifti  colour,  and  milky  within.  Root-leaves 
ipread  on  the  ground,  oblorjg-wedgelhaped,  waved  or 
toothed,  hairy,  the  hairs  fimple,  upright,  and  proceeding 
from  little  prominent  points.  Stems  often  leveral,  from 
one  to  two  feet  high,  nearly  upright,  naked  ;  in  Head  of 
leaves  having  only  fiiort,  ovate,  pointed,  ciliate,  fcales  at 
the  bafe  of  each  branch  ;  they  are  very  fmooth,  glaucous, 
fomewhat  ftriated,  tough  and  folid  ;  the  fcales  are  lanceo¬ 
late,  with  a  few  white  briftly  teeth  at  the  bafe  on  each 
fide.  Flower  large,  clofing  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  It 
is  diftinguilhed  from  Leontodon  autumnale  by  the  length 
of  the  root,  whence  it  derives  the  trivial  name  ;  and  is 
common  on  dry  banks,  heaths,  and  paftures,  flowering 
from  May -to  September;  in  the  early  part  of  fummer  it 
is  a  confpicuous  plant.  In  barren  foils  it  occurs  of  a  much 
l'maller  fize,  five  or  fix  inches  high,  with  an  unbranched 
Item,  or  with  one  flower  almoft  fertile  on  the  fide.  Thefe 
plants  are  named  hawk-weed  in  Englilh,  in  common  with 
many  others :  Dr.  Withering  calls  them  cads-ears. 

5.  Hypochceris  minima,  or  leak  hypochceris :  leaves 
finuate-lyrate,  Item  with  fcaly  appendixes  at  top.  Root 
downright,  two  or  three  inches  long,  annual,  fibrous. 
Stem  naked,  fimple,  a  palm  in  height,  fmooth.  Flower 
fmall,  equal;  open  from  eleven  in  the  morning,  till  two  in 
the  afternoon.  Native  of  Italy,  near  Naples,  011  volcanic 
ground,  particularly  the  Solfatara ;  flowering  from  May 
to  July.  See  Suriola. 

HYPOCHON'DRES,yi  \hypochondre,  Fr.  ovfyv,  Gr.] 
The  two  regions  lying  on  each  fide  the  cartilago  enfifor- 
mis,  and  tliofeofthe  ribs  and  the  tip  of  the  break,  which 
have  in  one  the  liver,  and  in  the  other  the  fpleen. — The 
blood  moving  too  flowly  through  the  celiac  and  mefenteric 
arteries,  produces  various  complaints  in  the  lower  bowels 
and  hypockondres ;  from  whence  fitch  perlons  are  called  hy¬ 
pochondriac.  Arbuthnot. 

HYPOCHON'DRIAC,  or  Hypochondriacal,  adj. 
[hypochondriaque,  Fr.  from  hypockondres ,]  Melancholy.;  dif- 
ordered  in  the  imagination. — Socrates  laid  down  his  life 
in  attekation  of  that  mok  fundamental  truth,  the  belief 
of  one  God ;  and  yet  he’s  not  recorded  either  as  a  fool  or 
hypochondriac.  Decay  of  Piety. — Producing  melancholy  ;  hav¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  melancholy. — Cold  fweats  are  many 
times  mortal,  and  always  fufpedfed ;  as  in  great  fears,  and 
hypochondriacal  pafllons,  being  a  relaxation  or  forfaking  of 
the  fpirits.  Bacon. 

HYPOCHON'DRIAC,  f.  One  under  the  impreflion  of 
the  hypochondriac  difeafe;  a  perfon  fubjeft  to  fits  of  mor¬ 
bid  melancholy.  The  kate  of  mind  peculiar  to  hypo¬ 
chondriacs  is  thus  defcribed  by  Dr.  Cullen.  “A  languor, 
likleflnefs,  or  want  of  refolution  and  aftivity,  with  relpedt 
to  all  undertakings;  a  difpofition  to  ferioulnefs,  fadnels, 
and  timidity;  as  to  all  future  events,  an  apprehenfion  of 
the  work  or  mok  unhappy  kate  of  them  ;  and,  therefore, 
often  upon  flight  grounds  an  apprehenfion  of  great  evil. 
Such  perfons.are  particularly  attentive  to  the  kate  of 
their  own  health,  to  every  the  fmallek  change  of  feeling 
in  their  bodies,  and  from  any  unufual  fenfation,  perhaps 
of  the  flighted  kind,  they  apprehend  great  danger,  and 
even  death  itfelf.  In  refpedl  to  thele  feelings  and  fears, 
there  is  commonly  the  mok  obkinate  belief  and  perfua- 
fion.”  He  adds,  that  it  is  only  when  the  kate  of  mind 
juk  defcribed  is  joined  with  indigeition,  in  either  fex, 
fomewhat  advanced  in  years,  of  a  melancholic  tempera¬ 
ment,  and  a  firm  and  rigid  habit,  that  the  difeafe  takes 
the  name  of  hypochondriac. 

The  feat  of  the  hypochondriac  paflion  is  in  the  komach 
and  bowels ;  for,  firk,  thefe  parts  are  difordered,  then  the 
others  fuffer  from  the  connection.  In  this  Hoffman 
agrees,  by  faying  the  perikaltic  motion  in  the  bowels  is  re¬ 
tarded  by  fpafms.  The  caufes  are,  forrow,  fear,  or  excefs 
of  any  of  the  paffions.;  too  long  continued  watching  and 
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irregular  diet.  Thofe  habitually  difpofed  to  it  (and  thefe 
caufes  have  little  effeCt  in  other  conkitutions)  have  gene¬ 
rally  a  fallow  or  brown  complexion,  and  a  downcak  look, 
a  rigidity  of  the  lolids,  and  torpor  of  the  nervous  fyftem. 
Whatever  may  occafion  nervous  diforders  in  general 
may  be  the  caufe  of  this  in  particular, 

The  hypochondriac  difeafe  is  very  difficult  to  cure  :  it 
rarely  occurs  early  in  life,  generally  in  more  advanced 
years  only  ;  and,  when  once  it  has  taken  place,  it  inereafes 
as  life  advances.  Indigeition,  accompanied  with  vapours, 
dikinguifhes  the  difeafe  when  the  temperament  is  of  this 
peculiar  kind.  If  the  difeafe  admits  of  a  cure,  it  is  by 
means  flow  and  keady  in  their  operation  ;  for  the  whole 
conkitution  muk  be  corrected  before  any  expectation  of 
relief  can  be  obtained.  In  thefe  cafes  the  mind  muk  be 
cheered  by  every  pleafing  profpeft  ;  by  alfurances  of  a 
cure  ;  by  change  of  place  and  objects  ;  by  engaging  it  in 
any  employment  which  will  intereft  without  fatiguing. 
For  thefe  purpofes  the  fafliionable  mineral  waters  may  be 
drunk  on  the  fpot,  and  they  fliould  be  of  the  mildly  ca¬ 
thartic  kind,  as  thofe  of  Cheltenham,  Seltzer,  or  Tun¬ 
bridge  ;  but  the  cathartic  waters  are,  on  the  whole,  pre¬ 
ferable  to  thofe  which  contain  keel  among  their  impreg¬ 
nations,  though  this  medicine  is  not  particularly  injurious. 
If  thefe  plans  cannot  be  admitted,  an  active  emetic  fliould 
be  given,  and  repeated  every  three  or  four  days  ;  a  fmall. 
bliker  applied  to  the  neck  ;  and  the  bowels  kept  freely 
loofe  by  the  pillulse  ex  aloe  cum  myrrha,  or  the  tinCfura 
aloes.  Dr.  Cullen  obferves,  that  in  the  hypochondrialis 
there  is  a  want  of  aftivity,  not  a  lol’s  of  tone,  in  the  fibres, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  rigidity  in  them  ;  and  he  recom¬ 
mends  warm  bathing;  drinking  tea  and  coffee;  exercile, 
not  merely  to  excite  the  activity  of  the  komach,  but  to 
divert  the  mind  from  its  del’pondency. 

In  managing  the  minds  of  hypochondriacs,  any  intima¬ 
tion  that  their  complaints  are  imaginary  muk  be  avoided, 
and  neither  raillery  nor  reafoning  in  addreffing  them  em¬ 
ployed.  Their  attention  fliould  be  engaged  with  any  ob¬ 
ject  but  their  own  feelings ;  diverted  with  any  employment 
not  attended  with  emotion,  anxiety,  or  fatigue.  Diver- 
lion,  in  which  fome  Ikill  is  required  ;  exercile  in  the  air, 
which  requires  fome  dexterity  ;  are  both  to  be  admitted  ; 
riding  is  better  than  either  walking,  failing,  or  travelling 
in  a  carriage  ;  and  a  dikant  journey  is  the  bek.  The 
kudy  of  botany,  which  combines  exercife  with  employ¬ 
ment,  has  been  highly  falutary.  Cheerful  company  con¬ 
duces  much  to  relief;  but  boillerous  mirth,  or  any  exer¬ 
cife,  carried  fo  far  as  to  fatigue,  is  injurious.  A  dry  warm 
air  is  almoll  univerially  proper. 

Various  kories  are  related  of  the  ftrange  humours  of 
hypochondriacs.  The  following  is  ex'trafted  from  Seward’s 
Anecdotes  of  Dikinguilhed  Perfons.  “  Cofmo  II.  grand 
duke  of  Tufcany,”  fays  abbe  Arnauld,  “  was  very  hypo¬ 
chondriacal,  and  was  under  the  direftion  of  his  brother, 
cardinal  Giovanni,  who,  for  his  own  particular  interek, 
put  it  into  his  head  that  his  health  would  fuffer  extremely 
if  he  ever  kept  with  his  wife,  a  very  beautiful  princefs, 
and  the  heirefs  of  the  illukrious  houle  of  Urbino.  Cofmo 
was  well  acquainted  with  her  merit,  and  had  a  great  re¬ 
gard  for  her;  yet,  apprehenfive  of  his  health,  he  avoided 
every  opportunity  of  being  left  alone  with  her,  exhibiting 
a  great  degree  of  weaknefs  both  with  refpe.Ct  to  his  love 
and  to  his  health  ;  but  be  was  indeed  a  Have  to  the  lah_ 
I  have  feen  him  walk  up  and  down  his  room,  in  which 
there  were  two  immenfe  thermometers,  on  which  his  eyes 
were  continually  fixed,  and  pull  off  and  put  on  his  night¬ 
caps  (of  which  he  had  always  rive  or  fix  in  his  hand)  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  degree  of  heat  or  colu  that  thofe  inkru- 
ments  marked.  It  was  a  mok  ridiculous  thing  to  fee.  No 
juggler  was  ever  more  adroit  in  managing  his  cups  and 
balls,  than  this  prince  was  in  handling  his  night-caps.” 

HY'POCIST,  /.  [vTrcxioitc,  Gr.  hypocijle,  Fr.]  An  infpif- 
fated  juice,  confiderably  hard  and  heavy,  and  of  a  fine 
finning  black  colour..  . 

HYPOCRISY* 
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HYPOC'RISY,  [  [ hypbcrijie ,  Fr.]  Diflimulatioii  with 
•regard  to  the  moral  or  religious  character : 

Next  ftood  hypocrify  with  holy  leer. 

Soft  finding  and  demurely  looking  down,; 

Blit  hid  the  dagger  underneath  the  gown.  Dryden . 

HYP'OCRITE,  f.  A  diflembler  in  morality  or  reli¬ 
gion.— A  wife  man hateth  not  the  law  ;  but  he  that  is  an 
hypocrite  therein,  is- as  a  Hi  ip  in  a  florin.  Ecclef.  xxxiii.  3. 
Fair  hypocrite^  you  feek  to  cheat  in  vain  ; 

Your  filence  argues,  you  alk  time  to  reign.  Dryden. 

A  diflembler : 

Beware,  ye  honeft ;  the  third  circling  glads 
■  Suffices  virtue  ;  but  may  hypocritesy 
Who  flily  fpeak  one  thing,  another  think, 

Hateful  as.hell,  Hill  pleas'd  unwarn’d  drink  on, 

And  through  intemp’rance  grow  awhile  fmcere.  Phillips. 

.  HYPOCRITTC,  or  Kypocrit'ical,  adj.  Diflembling; 
inlincere  ;  appearing  differently  from  the  reality. — Let 
others  Ikrew  that  hybocritic  face.  Swift. 

HYPOCRITICALLY,  adv.  With  diflimulation  ;■  with¬ 
out  fincerity  ;  falfely. — Simeon  and  Levi  fpake  not  only 
falfely,  but  infidioufly,  na y  hypocritically,  abufmg  at  once 
their  profelytes  and  their  religion.  Gov.  cf.the  Tongue. 

HYPOGA'LA,  f.  [Gr.  from  voro,  under,  and  yosha., 
rpilk.]  A  collection  of  white  fluid  in  the  eye,  fuppoled  to 
be  fometimes  a  ladteal  depolition  in  women  who  give  fuck; 
fometimes  owing  to  the  wounding  a  milky  cataraft  in  the 
operation  of  couching. 

HYPOGAS'TRIC,  adj.  fnypogafirique,  Fr.  of  vno,  and 
yacrg,  Gr.]  Seated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly. — The 
dwelling  we  fuppofed  to  rife  from  an  effufion  of  ferum 
through  all  the  hypogpajlric  arteries.  Wifeman. 

HYPOGAS'TRIUM,  f.  in  anatomy,  the  middle  part 
of  the  lower  region  of  the  belly. 

HYPOGE'UM,  f.  \ynco  and  yn,  Gr.]  A  name  which  the 
ancient  architects  gave  to  all  the  parts  of  a  building  that 
•were  under  ground,  as  cellars  and  vaults.  I11  aftrology, 
the  fourth  houfe  pf  the  heavens. 

HYPOGLOS'SIS,  f.  [Jrom  wo,  Gr.  under,  and  y\ucca., 
the  tongue.]  A  tumour  under  the  tongue. 

KYPOGLOT'TIAN,  adj.  Lying  under  the  tongue. 

HYPOGLOT'TIDES,  f.  The  two  large  glands  fituate 
under  the  tongue. 

HYPOMOCH'LION,  f.  [Greek.]  In  mechanics,  the 
fixed  point,  or  centre  of  motion,  of  a  body  or  engine,  by 
which  it  is  fufpended,  and  on  which  it  refts  in  its  motion. 
Thus  in  a  balance,  the  point  on  which  the  beam  moves  is 
the  hypomochlion. 

HYPOPH'ORA,  /  [from  wotpe^ofAca,  Gr.  to  be  carried 
or  conveyed  underneath-]  A  deep  fillulous  ulcer. 

HYPOPHTHAL'MION,/  [from  vo to,  Gr.  and  otpGaX- 
fAo c,  the  eye.]  The  part  under  the  eye  fubje<5t  to  dwell  in 
a  cachexy  or  dropfy. 

HYPOPHYLLOSPER'MI,  /.  [from  wo,  Gr.  under, 
a  leaf,  and  cm s^ao.,  feed.]  Such  plants  as  bear  their 
feed  on  the  back  part  of  their  leaves. 

HYPOSCE'NIUM,  f.  in  antiquity,  a  partition  under 
the  pulpit  or  logeutn  of  the  Greek  theatre,  appointed  for 
the  mufic. 

HYPOS'TASIS,/!  [Greek.]  Diltinft  dubftance.  Per- 
fonality  ;  a  term  ufed  in  the  doftrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
The  fediment  of  the  urine. — Here’s  an  hypojlafis  argues  a 
very  bad  ftomach.  Nabbes's  Microcofmus. 

HYPOSTATTCAL,  adj.  Conffitutive  ;  conftituent  as 
diftinft  ingredients. — Let  our  Carneads  warn  men  not  to 
fubfcribe  to  the  grand  doflrine  of  the  chemifts,  touching 
their  three  hypojlatical  principles,  till  they  . have  a  little  ex¬ 
amined  it.  Boyle.- — Perlonal ;  diftin&Iy  perdonal. 

HYPOT'ENUSE,  or  Hypothenu-se,/  [ hypotenufe ,  Fr. 
of  wotbvuccc,  Gr.]  The  line,  that  dub.tends  the  right  angle 
of  a  right-angled  triangle;  the  dubtenfe. — The  lquare  of 
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the  hypotenufe  in  a  right-angled  triahgle,  is  equal  to  the 
fquares  of  the  two  other  fides.  Lock e. 

Hb.  POSj.  AT'ICALLY,  adv.  In  an  hypoftatical  manner 

.  HYPOTHETA,  [Latin.]  In  the  civil  law,  an  obliVa- 
tion,  wheieby  the  effedls’of  a  debtor  are  made  over  to  his 
creuitoi ,  lo  fecure  his  debt.  As  the  hypotheca  is  an  en¬ 
gagement  procured  on  purpofe  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
creditor,  various  means  have  been  made  ude  of  to  fecure 
to  him  the  benefit  of  the  convention.  The  ude  of  the 
pawn  or  pledge  is  the  molt  ancient,  which  is  almoft  the 
famething  with  the  hypotheca;  all  the  difference  confill- 
,  mg  in  this,  that  the  pledge  is  put  into  the  creditor’s 
hands ;  whereas,  in  a  dimple  hypotheca,  the  thing  remained 
in  the  pofleflion  of  the  debtor.  It  was  found  more  eafy 
and  commodious  to  engage  an  effate  by  a  civil  covenant 
than  by  an  aftual  delivery ;  accordingly  the  expedient 
was  fardh  praftifed' among  the  Greeks;  and  from  them  the 
Romans  borrowed  both  the  name  and  the  thing;  only  the 
Greeks,  the  better  to prevent  frauds,  ufed  to  fix  dome  vi- 
fible  maik  on  the  thing,  that  the  public  might  know  it 
was  hypothecate  of  mortgaged  by  the  proprietor;  but  the 
Romans,  looking  on  duch  advertifements  as  injurious  to 
the  debtor,  forbade  the  ude  of  them.  The  Roman  law¬ 
yers  diffinguilhed  four  kinds  of  hypothecas  ;  the  conven¬ 
tional,  which  was  with  the  Will  and  confent  of  both  par¬ 
ties  ;  the  legal,  which  was  appointed  by  law,  and  for  that 
readon  called  tacit ;  the  praetor’s  pledge,  when  by  the 
flight  or  non-appearing  of  tile  debtor  the  creditor  was 
put  in  pofleflion  of  his  effects  ;  and  the  judiciary,  when, 
the  creditor  was  put  in  pofleflion  by  virtue  of  a  dentence 
of  the  court.  The  conventional  hypotheca  is  dubdivided 
into  general  and  dpecial.  The  hypotheca  is  general,  when 
all  the  debtorjs  effects,  both  predent  and  future,  are  en- 
gaged  to  the  creditor ;  it  is  dpecial,  when  limited  to  one  . 
or  mode  particular  things. 

To  H\  PO  FH'LCATE,  zi.  a.  [ hypotheca ,  Lat.  a  pawn  or 
pledge.]  This  term  is  now  chiefly  applied  to  the  pawn¬ 
ing  a  fliip  for  necefiaries.  A  mailer  may  hypothecate  either 
lliip  or  goods  for  relief  when  in  diftrefis.at  dea  ;  for  lie  re¬ 
predents  the  traders  as  well  as  owners  ;  and  in  whode  hands 
foever  a  fhip  or  goods  hypothecated  come,  they  are  liable. 

1  Salk.  34.. 

HYPOTH'ESIS,  f.  [ hypothefe ,  Fr.  vmoTeru,  Gr.]  A 
fuppolition;  a  dyflem  formed  upon  dome  principle  not 
proved. — The  min]  caffs  and  turns  itfelf  reftledsly  from  one 
thing  to  another,  till  at  length  it  brings  all  the  ends  of  a 
long  and  various  hy'potiufs  together  ;  lees  how  one  part  co¬ 
heres  with  another,  and  do  clears  off  all  the  appearing  con¬ 
trarieties  that  deemed  to  lie  crods,  and  make  the  whole  un¬ 
intelligible.  South. 

With  imagin’d  dovereignty 

Lord  of  his  new  hypothefis  he  reigns  : 

He  reigns:  how  long  ?  till  .dome  uljurper  ride : 

And  he  too,  mighty  thoughtful,  mighty  wife. 

Studies  new  lines;  and  other  circles  feigns.  Prior. 

HYPOTHETIC,  or  Hypothetical,  adj.  Including 
duppofition  ;  conditional. — Conditional  or  hypothetical  pro* 
politions  are  thofe  whode  parts  are  united  by  the  eondi- 
tional  particle  if ;  as,  If  the  fun  be  fixed,  the  eard/mult 
move.  Watts. 

HYPOTHETICALLY,  adv.  Upon  fuppolition;  con¬ 
ditionally. — The  only  part  liable  to  imputation  is  calling 
her  a  goddefs ;  yet  this  is  propofed  with  modefty  and 
doubt,  and  hypothetically .  Broome. 

HYPOTRACHETION,/  in  architecture,  is  ufed  for  a 
little  frize  in  the  Tufcan  and  Doric  capital,  between  the 
allragal  and  annulets;  called  alfo  the  colerin  and  gorge- 
rin.  The  word  is  applied  by  dome, authors,  in  a  more  ge¬ 
neral  dende,  to  the  neck  of  any  column,  or  that  part  of  its  : 
capital  below  the  allragal. 

HYPOTYPOSIS,  /.  [from  vno,  Gr.  under,  and  rvnoe, 
a  type.}  A  figure  in  rhetoric,  a  ftriking  and  lively  de- 
dcriplion. 

HYPOX'IS, 
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HYPOX'IS,  f.  [two|u?,  Gr.  Iharpifh.]  Base  Star- 
flower;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  hexandria,  or¬ 
der  monogynia,  natural  order  of  coronariae,  (narcilfi,  Ju][.) 
The  generic  characters  are — Calyx  :  glume  two-valved. 
Corolla  :  one-petalled,  fuperior  ;  limb  fix-parted  ;  feg- 
ments  ovate-oblong,  fpreading;  permanent.  Stamina: 
filaments  lix,  very  Ihort,  capillary;  anthers  oblong,  Ihorter 
than  the  petals.  Piltillum :  germ  inferior,  turbinate; 
ftyle  filiform,  the  length  of  the  Itamens  ;  ftigma  bluntifli. 
Pericarpium  :  capfule  fomewhat  oblong,  narrower  at  the 
bafe,  crowned  with  the  permanent  corolla,  three-celled, 
three-valved,  (valvelefs,  Gartner.)  Seeds :  very  many, 
roundifh. — EJJ'endal  CharaEler.  Calyx  ;  a  two-valved  glume ; 
corolla  fix-parted,  permanent,  fuperior  ;  capfule  narrower 
at  the  bafe. 

Species,  i.  Hvpoxis  erefta,  or  upright  hypoxis  :  hairy, 
-with  ovate  capl’ules.  Leaves  like  thole  of  carex  or  juncus 
pilofus.  Hypoxis  juncea,  or  rufhy  hypoxis,  of  Dr.  Smith, 
found  by  Mr.  John  Frafer  in  boggy  ground  in  Carolina, 
does  not  feem  to  be  a  different  lpecies,  although  the 
fcapes  are  lingle  flowered,  as  in  Smith’s  and  Catelby’s 
figures ;  whereas  in  thofe  of  Petiver  and  Plukenet,  referred 
to  by  Linnaeus,  two  flowers  are  reprefented  together.  Na¬ 
tive  of  North  America.  Introduced  in  1784  by  Mr. 
William  Young.  It  flowers  in  June. 

а.  Hypoxis  decumbens,  or  trailing  hypoxis  :  hairy, 
with  club-lliaped  capfules.  Native  of  Jamaica,  in  fandy 
fields  among  the  mountains.  The  roots  came  accidentally 
to  Mr.  Miller  among  fome  plants  of  allfpice ;  and  he  cul¬ 
tivated  them  in  1755.  It  flowers  moll  part  of  the  year. 

3.  Hypoxis  fpicata,  or  fpiked  hypoxis :  upright;  leaves 
enfiform,  falcate,  fmooth  ;  flowers  in  fpikes.  Native  of 
Japan;  flowering  in  May  and  June. 

4.  Hypoxis  plicata,  or  plaited-leaved  hypoxis :  fcape 
one-flowered,  three-lided,  leaves  lanceolate,  plaited,  villofe. 
Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  fandy  hills;  found 
there  by  Thunberg.  Introduced  in  1788  by  Mr.  Francis 
Maffon. 

5.  Hypoxis  flellata,  or  fpotted-flowered  hypoxis :  fcape 
one-flowered,  leaves  linear,  ftriated,  petals  fpotted.  This 
is  a  beautiful  little  bulbous  plant,  with  a  dark  fpot  at  the 
claws  of  the  petals.  It  was  firll  named  Amaryllis  capenfis 
by  Linnaeus,  and  is  thus  deferibed  in  the  Anrcenitates 
Academics  :  Leaves  like  thofe  of  narciffus,  the  length  of 
the  fcape,  which  is  fheathed  below  the  middle;  the  fpathe 
permanent,  acuminate,  flat;  petals  lanceolate,  black  at  the 
bafe  within  ;  filaments  very  fliort ;  anthers  eredl,»lhorter 
by  half  than  the  petals  ;  ftyle  three-cornered,  the  length 
of  the  anthers,  with  three  fligmas.  Amaryllis  capenfis  of 
Miller  is  different.  Reichard  refers  to  A.  vernalis  of 
Miller  as  the  fame  with  this  ;  but  Miller  makes  that  to  be 
a  native  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  Native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  where  it  w'as  obferved  by  Thunberg. 

б.  Hypoxis  aquatica,  or  aquatic  hypoxis  :  leaves  linear, 
fcapes  umbelled,  or  one-flowered.  Leaves  radical,  loofe, 
bending  at  the  end.  Scapes  filiform,  the  height  of  the 
xvater.  Flowers  in  fome  folitary,  hermaphrodite  ;  in  others 
umbelled,  male.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in 
watery  ditches. 

7.  Hypoxis  ferrata,  or  channel-leaved  hypoxis  :  leaves 
channelled,  fmooth,  ciliate-ferrate ;  fcapes  one-flowered. 
This  alfo  was  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by 
Thunberg;  and  was  introduced  by  Maffon  in  1788.  It 
flowers  in  July. 

8.  Hypoxis  viWofa,  or  hairy  hypoxis  :  leaves  linear-en- 
fiform,  villofe,  ftigma  Ample,  three-cornered,  acute.  It 
varies  in  fize,  and  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
It  was  found  there  by  Mr.  Francis  Maffon  ;  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  1774,  and  flowers  molt  part  of  the  fummer. 

9.  Hypoxis  fafcicularis,  or  Aleppo  bafe  liar-flower :  tube 
of  the  flowers  very  long.  Native  of  'the  country  about 
Aleppo. 

10.  Hypoxis  feflilis,  or  Carolina  bafe  ftar-flower  :  hairy, 
ftemlefs,  fructifications  fubradical,  leaves  linear,  flraight. 
Leaves  ieveral,  a  long  fpan  in  length,  keeled,  like  thofe 
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of  Juncus  pilofus,  hairy  all  over,  but  moil  confpicuoufly 
round  the  edge,  pale  green  on  both  fides.  Native  of  Ca¬ 
rolina,  whence  it  came  in  the  earth  with  other  plants,  and 
was  cultivated  in  the  Eltham  garden  before  1732.  Flow¬ 
ers  in  June  and  July. 

11.  Hypoxis  minuta,  or  fmaff  bafe  ftar-flower  :  leaves 
three-fided,  flefhy,  fmooth  ;  fcapes  bifid.  Native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  was  found  by  Koenig. 

12.  Hypoxis  ovata,  or  ovate-leaved  bafe  ftar-flower,: 
leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  entire,  fmooth  ;  fcapes  one-flow- 
ere^l.  Flower  white  and  pretty.  Found  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  by  Thunberg. 

13.  Hypoxis  alba,  or  white  bafe  ftar-flower  :  leaves  cy~ 
lindric,  fmooth,  fcapes  fubbifid,  petals  unfpotted.  This 
is  a  little  plant,  found  alfo  at  the  Cape  by  Thunberg. 

14  Hypoxis  aurea,  or  golden  bafe  ftar-flower  :  ftem¬ 
lefs,  hairy,  fcape  one-flowered,  capfule  oblong.  This  is 
an  annual  plant.  Leaves  awl-fhaped,  channelled,  reflex, 
half  a  foot  long,  cluftered.  Corolla  bell-lhapcd,  equal, 
golden-coloured  within,  greenifli  on  the  ouffide,  hairy. 
Native  of  Cochin-china,  on  a  fandy  hill  called  Son  Koting. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  For  the  Cape  forts,  4  to  8,  n, 
ia,  13,  fee  Aluuca,  vol.  i.  p.  242.  Trailing  hypoxis 
will  not  thrive  well  in  England,  unlefs  the  pots  be  plunged 
into  a  hot-bed  of  tanner’s  bark,  and  the  hair  kept  up  to 
the  heat  afligned  for  Ananas.  In  this  fituation  the  plants 
will  thrive,  produce  plenty  of  flowers,  and  perfeft  their 
feeds,  which,  if  buffered  to  fcatter  on  the  pots,  will  pro¬ 
duce  plenty  of  young  plants  ;  or,  if  they  be  fown  in  pots 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  and  planted  into  the  tan-bed, 
they  will  come  up  in  about  fix  weeks,  and  when  they  are 
fit  to  tranfplant  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
old  plants.  See  Ornithogalum. 

FIYPOX'YLON,  f.  in  botany.  See  Clavaria. 

HYP'SICLES,  an  ancient  mathematician  who  flourifhed 
in  the  fecond  century,  under  the  reigns  of  Mafcus  Aure¬ 
lius  and  Lucius  Verus,  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and 
a  difciple  of  Ifidorus.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  en¬ 
titled  AvccOogixocy  Jive  de  Afccnfionibus,  which  was  publifhed 
at  Paris,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  James  Mentelius,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  Optics  of  Heliodorus,  1657,  4to,  He  is  alfo 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  XIVth  and  XVth 
books  of  the  Elements  of  Geometry,  which  are  commonly 
attributed  to  Euclid. 

HYTfJIC'RATES,  a  Phoenician,  who  wrote  a  liiftory 
of  his  country  in  the  Phoenician  language.  This  liiltory 
was  laved  from  the  flames  of  Carthage,  when  that  city  was 
taken  byScipio,  and  tranflated  into  Greek. 

HYPSIP'YLE,  in  ancient  liiftory,  a  queen  of  Lemnos, 
daughter  of  Thoas. .  During  her  reign,  Venus,  vvhofe  al¬ 
tars  had  been  univerfally  flighted,  punilhed  the  Lemnian 
women,  and  rendered  their  mouths  and  breath  lo  ex¬ 
tremely  offenfive  to  the  fmell,  that  their  hulbands  aban¬ 
doned  them,  and  gave  themfelves  up  to  fome  female  (laves 
whom  they  had  taken  in  a  war  againlt  Thrace.  This  con¬ 
tempt  was  highly  relented  by  the  women  of  Lemnos  ; 
they  refolved  on  revenge,  and  all  unanimoully  put  to 
death  their  male  relations,  Hypfipyle  alone  excepted;  who 
fpared  the  life  of  her  father  Thoas.  Soon  after  this  cruel 
murder,  the  Argonauts  landed  at  Lemnos,  in  their  expe¬ 
dition  to  Colchis,  and  remained  for  fome  time  in  the  illand. 
During  their  (lay,  the  Argonauts  rendered  the  Lemnian 
women  mothers,  and  Jafon,  the  chief  of  the  Argonautic 
expedition,  left  Hypfipyle  pregnant  at  his  departure,  and 
promifed  her  eternal  fidelity.  Hypfipyle  brought  twins, 
Euneus  and  Nebrophonus^  whom  fome  have  called  Dei- 
philus  or  Thoas.  Jafon  forgot  his  vows  and  promifes  to 
Hypfipyle,  and  the  unfortunate  queen  was  loon  after 
forced  to  leave  her  kingdom  by  the  Lemnian  women,  who 
confpired  againlt  her  life,  (till  mindful  that  Thoas  had 
been  preferved  by  means  Gf  his  daughter.  Hypfipyle  in 
her  flight  was  feized  by  pirates,  and  fold  to  Lycurgus 
king  of  Nemaea.  She  was  entruited  with  the  care  of  Ar- 
chemorus,  the  fon  of  Lycurgus;  and,  when  the  Argives 
marched  againft  Thebes,  they  met  Hypfipyle,  and  obliged 
£  D  her 
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her  to  /how  them  a  fountain,  where  they  might  quench 
their  thirff.  To  do  this  more  expeditioufly,  fne  laid  down 
her  child  on  the  grafs,  and,  in  her  abfence,  he  was  killed 
foy  a  ferpent.  Lycurgus  attempted  to  revenge  the  death 
or  Jiis  fon,  but  Hypfipyle  was  fcreened  from  his  refent- 
ment  bv  Adraffus,  the  leader  of  the  Argives.  Ovid. 

H  YPSISTA'RII,  /.  [from  tnfuo-V,  Gr.  higheff.]  A  feft 
of  heretics  in  the  fourth  century ;  thus  called  from  the 
profeflion  they  made  of  worlhipping  the  moll  high  God. 
The  doCtrine  of  the  Hypfillarians  was  an  affemblage  of  Pa- 
ganifm,  Judaifm,  and  Chriftianrty.  They  adored  the  moll 
high  God  with  the  Chriltians ;  but  they  alfo  revered  fire 
and  lamps  with  the  heathens ;  and  obferved  the  fabbath, 
and  the  diitinclion  of  clean  and  unclean  things,  with  the 
Jews.  The  Hypfiffarii  bore  a  near  refemblance  to  the  Eu- 
chites,  or  Maffalians. 

HYP'TIS,  f.  [fo  named  by  Jacquin,  from  the  refupi- 
nate  (vnhu,  Gr.)  limb  of  the  corolla.]  In  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  clafs  didynamia,  order  gymnofpermia,  natural  order 
of  verticillatte,  (labiatse,  JuJ[.)  The  generic  characters 
are — Calyx :  perianthium  turbinate,  half-five-cleft,  per¬ 
manent;  fegments  lanceolate,  acute,  almoll  equal,  upright. 
Corolla  :  one-petalled,  ringent ;  tube  funnel-form ;  throat 
widened  ;  limb  fpreading  very  much,  refupinate  ;  upper 
lip  (in  lituation  the  lower)  trifid  ;  lateral  fegments  ovate, 
acute,  the  middle  one  roundilh,  concave,  obtufe :  lower 
lip  (in  fituation  the  upper)  femibifid;  fegments  femiovate, 
fiat,  acute.  Stamina  :  filaments  four,  awl-lhaped,  ereCt, 
of  which  two  are  Ihorter  ;  anthers  twin,  hanging  down. 
Pillillum:  germ  four-cleft;  llyle  filiform;  lligma  bifid  or 
fimple.  Pericarpium  :  none  ;  calyx  foffering  the  feeds. 
Seeds  :  four. — Effentiat  ChtvraEler.  Calyx,  turbinate  ;  co¬ 
rolla,  with  a  very  fpreading  border  ;  lower  lip  femibifid  ; 
anthers  hanging  down. 

Species,  i.  Hyptis  verticillata,  or  whorled  hyptis :  leaves 
lanceolate,  flowers  in  whorls.  This  is  a  Ihrub  ten  feet  in 
height,  with  one  or  two  upright  Hems,  near  an  inch  in  dia¬ 
meter,  fmooth,  brownifli  afh-coloured,  round  and  woody; 
but  the  younger  branches  are  four-cornered  and  herbace¬ 
ous.  Leaves  oppofite,  petioled,  long-lanceolate,  acute, 
unequally  ferrate,  fmoothilh,  from  three  to  fix  inches  in 
length.  Whorls  on  the  younger  branches  at  the  leaves- 
feflile,  fix-flowered.  Corolla  white,  vrith  the  fegments  of 
the  upper  lip  purple  in  the  difk  ;  calyx  a  little  hifpid  on 
the  back,  and  at  the  edges  of  the  fegments  ;  anthers  pale 
yellow.  Native  of  St.  Domingo. 

2.  Hyptis  capitata,  or  headed  hyptis  :  leaves  ovate, 
flowers  in  heads.  Stems  fuffruticofe,  two  or  three  feet 
high  or  more,  becoming  woody,  commonly  four-cornered, 
brown.  Branches  annual,  herbaceous,  fobdivided,  four- 
cornered,  roughilh,  two  feet  long.  Leaves  oppofite,  pe¬ 
tioled,  ovate,"but  with  a  lliarp  bafe,  veined,  unequally 
ferrate,  acute,  a  little  hairy  on  both  fides  when  viewed 
with  a  glafs,  dark  green  ;  the  lower  ones  wrinkled,  the 
largell  feven  inches  long.  The  whole  plant  is  inodorous 
Native  of  St.  Domingo,  flowering  there  in.  December  and 
January. 

HY'RAX,.yi  A  genus  of  quadrupeds  of  the  clafs.  mam¬ 
malia,  order  glires.  The  generic  characters  are — Fore¬ 
teeth,  upper  two,  broad,  dillant ;  lower  four,  contiguous, 
broad,  flat,  notched  ;  grinders  large,  four  on  each  fide 
each  jaw  ;  fore-feet  four-toed,  hind-feet  three-toed ;  tail 
none. 

i.  Hyrax.  Capenfis,  the  Cape  hyrax:  nails  of  the  fore¬ 
feet  flat ;  of  the  hind-feet  one,  fubulate.  Head  fliort, 
fnout  very  fliort,  blunt;  ears  oval,  open,  brown,  woolly  ; 
limbs  very  fliort,  the  flioulders  tind  thighs  being  hid  in 
the  fur  ;  body  fliort,  thick,  belly  prominent  ;  hair  woolly, 
under  hoary,  above  grey,  on  the  fides  dirty  grey-white  ; 
along  the  back  brownifh,  mixed  with  longer  black  hairs 
and  a  few  b.rillles;  fore-feet  four-lobed,  each  lobe  with  a 
flat  round  nail;  hind-feet  two-lobed,  and  a  toe  furniflied' 
with  a  long  (harp  claw..  Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
fifteen  inches  long;  voice  fliarp ;  hearing,  acute,  gait  un¬ 
ready  feeds  on  vegetables;  active,  cleanly,  drinks  little. 
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very  fond  of  warmth,  burrows  in  the  ground  ;  is  troubled 
with  lice  and  worms. 

2.  Hyrax  Syriacus,  the  Syrian  hyrax,  or  Syrian  hare : 
toes  furniflied  with  foft  nails.  This  fpecies,  as  well  as 
the  preceding,  was  formerly  included  in  the  genus  Cavia, 
or  cavy.  The  prefent  has  been  called  the  Syrian  cavy,  the 
briltly  cavy,  the  Syrian  hare,  and  the  aflikoko,  which  laff 
is  the  name  given  it  by  Mr.  Bruce,  and  to  that  gentleman 
we  are  Indebted  for  a  full  and  accurate  defcription  of  this 
fpecies.  He  obferved  it  in  feveral  parts  of  Abyflinia,  and 
gives  us  the  following  account  of  it  in  the  Appendix  to 
his  Travels.  “This  curious  animal  is  found  in  Ethiopia, 
in  the  caverns  of  the  rocks,  or  under  the  great  llones  in 
the  Mountain  of  the  Sun,  behind  the  queen’s  palace  at  . 
Kofcam  ;,  it  is  alfo  frequent  in  the  deep  caverns  in  the 
pocks  in  many  other  parts  of  Abyflinia.  It  does  not  bur¬ 
row  or  make  holes  as  tile  rat  or  rabbit ;  nature  having  in¬ 
terdicted  him  this  praCtice  by  furnifliing  him  with  feet, 
the  toes  of  which  are  perfectly  round,  and  of  a  foft,  pulpy, 
tender,  fubflance;  the  flefhy  parts  of  the  toes  projeCt  be¬ 
yond  the  nails,  which  are  rather  broad  than  fliarp,  much 
fimilar  to  a  man’s  nail  ill-grown,  and  thefe  appear  rather 
given  him  for  the  defence  of  his  foft  toes  than  for  any 
aClive  ufe  in  digging,  to  which  they  are  by  no  means 
adapted.  His  hind  foot  is  long  and  narrow,  divided  with 
two  deep  wrinkles  or  clefts  in  the  middle  drawn  acrofs 
the  centre,  on  each  fide  of  which  the  flefli  rifes  with  con- 
fiderable  protuberancy,  and  it  is  terminated  by  three 
claws;  the  middle  one  is  the  longefl.  The  fore-foct  has 
four  toes;  three  difpofed  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the 
hind  foot ;  the  fourth,  the  largefl  of  the  whole,  is  placed 
lower  on  the  fide  of  the  foot,  fo  that  the  top  of  it  arrives 
no  farther  than  the  bottom  of  the  top  of  the  toe  next  to 
it.  The  foie  of  the  foot  is  divided  in  the  centre  by  deep 
clefts  like  the  other,  and  this  cleft  reaches  down  to  the 
heel,  which  it  nearly  divides.  The  whole  of  the  fore-foot 
is  very  thick,  flelhy,  and  foft,  and  of  a  deep  hlack  colour, 
altogether  void  of  hair,  though  the  back  or  upper  part  of 
it  is  thick-covered,  like  the  refl  of  the  body,  down  to 
where  t-he  toes  divide ;  there  the  hair  ends,  fo  that  thefe 
long  toes  very  much  refemble  the  fingers  of  a  man. 

“In  the  place  of  holes,  it  feems  to  delight  in  lefs  clofe 
or  more  airy  places,  in  the  mouths  of  caves,  or  clefts  in 
the  rock,  or  where  one  projecting,  and  being  open  before, 
affords  a  long  retreat  under  it,  w'ithout  fear  that  this  can 
ever  be  removed  by  the  flrength  or  operations  of  man. 
They  are  gregarious,  and  frequently  feveral  dozens  of 
them  fit  upon,  the  great  Hones  at  the  mouths  of  caves,  and 
warm  themfelves  in  the  fun,  or  even  come  out  and  enjoy 
the  freflinefs  of  the  fummer  evening.  They  do  not  Hand 
upright  upon  their  feet,  but  feem  to  Heal  along  as  in  fear, 
their  belly  being  nearly  clofe-  to  the  ground,  advancing  a 
few  Heps  at  a  time,  and  then  paufing.  They  have  fome- 
thing  very  mild,  feeble,,  and  timid  in  their  deportment, 
are  gentle,  and  eafily  tamed  ;  though,  when  roughly  han¬ 
dled  at  firlt,  they  bite  very  feverely.  This  animal  is  found 
plentifully  on  mount  Libanus ;  I  have  leen  them  alfo 
among  the  rocks  at  the  Pharan  Promontorium,  or  Cape  Ma¬ 
homet,  which  divides  the  Elanitic  from  the  Heroopolitic 
Gulf,  or  Gulf  of  Suez.  In  all  places  they  feem  to  be  the 
fame;  if  there  is  any  difference,  it  is  in  favour  of  the  fize 
and  fatnefo  which  thofe  in  the  Mountain  of  the  Sun  feem 
to  enjoy  above  the  others:  What  is  his  food  I  cannot  de¬ 
termine  with  any  degree  of  certainty ;  when  in  my  pof- 
fefiionhe  ate  bread  and  milk,  and  feeined  to  be  rather  a 
moderate  than  a  voracious  feeder.  I  fuppofe  he  lives  on 
grain,  fruit,  and  roots.  He  feemed  too  timid  and  back¬ 
ward  in  his  own  nature  to  feed  upon  living  food,  or  catch 
it  by  hunting. 

“  The  total  length  of  this  animal,  as  he  fits,  from  the 
point  of  his.  nol’e  to  the  extremity  of  his  body,  is  feven- 
teen  inches  and  a  quarter;  the  length. of  his  fnout,  from 
the  extremity  of  the  nofe  to  the  occiput,  is  three  inches 
and  three  eighths;  his  upper  jaw  is  longer  than  his  un¬ 
der  ;  his  nofe  ltretches  half  an  inch  beyond  his  chin.  The.. 
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aperture  of  the  mouth,  when  he  keeps  it  clofe,  in  profile, 
is  little  more  than  an  inch.  The  circumference  of  his 
fnout  around  both  his  jaws  is  three  inches  and  three 
eighths  j  and  round  his  head,  juft  above  his  ears,  eight 
inches  and  five  eighths:  the  circumference  of  his  neck  is 
eight  inches  and  a  half,  and  its  length  one  inch  and  a  half. 
He  feems  more  willing  to  turn  his  body  all  together,  than 
liis  neck  alone.  The  circumference  of  his  body,  meafured 
behind  his  fore-legs,  is  nine  inches  and  three  quarters  ; 
and  that  of  his  body,  where  greateft,  eleven  inches  and 
three  eighths  ;  the  length  of  his  fore-leg  and  toe  is  three 
inches  and  a  half;  the  length  of  the  hind  thigh  is  three 
inches  and  one  eighth ;  and  the  length  of  the  hind-leg  to 
the  toe,  taken  together,  is  two  feet  two  inches  ;  the  length 
of  the  fore-foot  is  one  inch  and  three  eighths  ;  the  length 
of  the  middle  toe  fix  lines,  and  its  breadth  fix  lines  alfo. 
The  diftance  between  the  point  of  the  nofe  and  the  firft 
corner  of  the  eye  is  one  inch  and  five  eighths ;  and  the 
length  of  his  eye  from  one  angle  to  the  other,  four  lines. 
The  difference  from  the  fore-angle  of  his  eye  to  the  root 
of  his  ear  is  one  inch  and  three  lines ;  and  the  opening  of 
his  eye  two  lines  and  a  half.  His  upper  lip  is  covered 
with  a  pencil  of  ftrong  hairs  for  muftachoes ;  the  length 
of  which  is  three  inches  and  five  eighths,  and  thofe  of  his 
eye-brows  are  two  inches  and  two  eighths.  He  has  no  tail, 
yet  gives  at  firfl  fight  the  idea  of  a  rat  rather  than  of  any 
other  creature.  His  colour  is  a  grey  mixed  with  a  red- 
difh-brovvn,  perfectly  like  the  wild  or  warren  rabbit.  His 
belly  is  white  from  the  point  of  the  lower  jaw  to  where 
his  tail  would  begin  if  he  had  one.  All  over  his  body  he 
has  fcattered  hairs,  ftrong,  and  polifhed  like  his  lmifta- 
choes  ;  thefe  are  for  the  moil  part  two  inches  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  in  length  ;  his  ears  are  round,  not  pointed  ;  he  makes 
no  noife  that  ever  I  heard  ;  but  certainly  chews  the  cud.” 
[Dr.  Shaw  obferves,  that  this  particular  of  the  afhkoko 
feems  very  doubtful,  and  may  probably  be  owing  to  the 
peculiar  motions  of  the  mouth  refembiing  thofe  of  the 
hare,  which  has  alfo  been  fuppofed  by  fome  to  ruminate. 
Gen.  Zool.~\  “  To  difcover  this  was  the  principal  reafOn  of 
my  keeping  him  alive;  thofe  with  whom  he  is  acquainted 
he  follows  with  great  affiduity.  The  arrival  of  any  living 
creature,  even  of  a  bird,  makes  him  feek  for  a  hiding- 
place;  and  I  fhut  him  up  in  a  cage  with  a  fmall  chicken, 
after  omitting  to  feed  him  a  whole  day ;  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  the  chicken  was  unhurt,  though  the  afhkoko  came  to 
me  with  great  figns  of  having  fuffered  with  hunger.  I 
likewife  made  a  fecond  experiment,  by  inclofing  two 
fmaller  birds  with  him  for  the  fpace  of  feveral  weeks  ; 
neither  were  thefe  hurt,  though  both  of  them  fed  without 
impediment  of  the  meat  that  was  thrown  into  his  cage  ; 
and  the  fmalleft  of  thefe,  a  titmoufe,  leemed  to  be  advanc¬ 
ing  in  a  fort  of  familiarity  with  him  :  though  I  never  faw 
it  venture  to  perch  upon  him,  yet  it  would  eat  frequently, 
and  at  the  fame  time,  of  the  food  upon  which  the  afhkoko 
was  feeding ;  and  in  this  confifted  chiefly  the  familiarity 
I.fpeak  of,  for  the  afhkoko  himfelf  never  fhowed  any  al¬ 
teration  of  behaviour  upon  the  prefence  of  the  bird,  but 
treated  it  with  a  kind  of  abfolute  indifference.  The  cage 
indeed  was  large,  and,  the  birds  having  a  perch  to  fit  upon 
in  the  upper  part  of  it,  they  did  not  annoy  one  another. 

“  In  Amliara,  this  animal  is  called  ajkkoiio,  which,  I  ap¬ 
prehended,  is  derived  from  the  fingularity  of  thofe  long 
crinaceous  hairs,  which,  like  fmall  thorns,  grow  about 
his  back,  and  which,  in  Amhara,  are  called  ajhok.  In 
Arabia  and  Syria,  he  is  called  Ifrael's  Jkeep ,  or  Gannim  If- 
rael,  for  what  reafon  I  know  not,  unlefs  it  is  chiefly  from 
his  frequenting  the  rocks  of  Horeb  and  Sinai,  where  the 
children  of  Ifrael  made  their  forty  years  peregrination  ; 
perhaps  this  name  obtains  only  among  the  Arabians.  I 
apprehend  he  is  known  by  that  of  faphan  in  the  Hebrew, 
and  is  the  animal  erroneoufly  called  by  our  tranflators  cu- 
niculus,  the  rabbit  or  coney.” 

HYRCA'NI.  There  were  many  people  fo  called ;  and 
cities  and  regions  named  Hyrcania;.  in  the  hiftory  of 
■which,  there  will  be  uniformly  found  fome  reference  ,  to 
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fire.  The  name  is  a  compound  of  Ur-chane,  the  god  of 
fire.  He  was  particularly  worfhipped  at  Ur,  in  Chaldea  ; 
and  one  tribe  of  that  nation  were  called  Urchani.  Here 
was  the  fource  of  fire-worfliip  ;  all  the  country  was  re¬ 
plete  with  bitumen  and  fire.  There  was  a  region  called 
Hyrcania  inhabited  by  the  Medes,  which  feems  to  have 
been  of  the  fame  inflammable  nature.  The  people  were 
called  Hyrcani  and  Aftabeni ;  which  latter  fignifies  the 
fons  of  fire.  In  Lydia  there  Were  Hyrcani,  a  city  Hyrca¬ 
nia,  and  a  Campus  Hyrcinius;  it  was  near  Hierapolis,  Ca- 
roura,  and  Folia  Charonea,  all  famed  for  fire.  Perhaps 
the  Hyrcinian  Foreft  was  no  other  than  the  Ilurcanian, 
fo  called  from  the  god  Urcan,  who  was  worlhipped  here 
as  well  as  in  the  eaft.  Among  the  Alpes  Tridentini  was 
a  Regio  Hercynia ;  and  here  the  Hercynian  Forell  com¬ 
menced,  and  from  which  it  receives  its  name. 

HYRCA'NI  AN,  adj.  [from  Hyrcania .]  Belonging  to 
Hyrcania ;  produced  in  Hyrcania. 

HYRCA'NIAN,yi  A  native  of  Hyrcania  ;  an  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  Hyrcania. 

HYRCA'NUS,  a  name  common  to  fome  of  the  high 
priefts  of  Judaea.  Jofephus. 

HY'RIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  county  of  Bceotia, 
near  Aulis,  with  a  lake,  river,  and  town,  of  the  fame  name. 
It  received  its  name  from  Hyrie,  a  woman  who  wept  fo 
much  for  the  lofs  of  her  fon,  that  Ihe  was  changed 
into  a  fountain.  Ovid. — A  town  of  Ifauria,  on  the  Caly- 
cadnus. 

HYRST,  HURST,  HERST,  are  all  from  the  Saxon 
hypj"e,  a  wood  or  grove.  Gib/on. 

HYS,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the- Arabian  Irak, 
on  the  Euphrates  :  120  miles  fouth  of  Bagdad. 

HY'SON,  f.  A  kind  of  fine  tea. 

HY'SON,  adj.  Belonging  to  a  fine  kind  of  tea. 

IHYS'SOP,/  in  botany.  See  Hyssopus. 

HYS'SOP,  HEDGE.  See  Gratiola. 

HYSSOP'IC,  adj.  Belonging  to  hylfop  ;  belonging  to 
the  art  of  chemiftry,  chemical.  Scott. 

HYSSOPIFO'LIA.  See  Lythrum. 

HYSSO'PIUM.  See  Teucrium. 

HYSSO'PUS,  J.  Hyssop  ;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
clafs  didynamia,  order  gymnolpermia,  natural  order  of 
verticillatse,  (labiatae,  Jujf.)  The  generic  characters  are — 
Calyx  :  perianthium  one-leafed,  cylindrical,  oblong,  ftri- 
ated,  acutely  five-toothed,  permanent.  Corolla  :  one-pe- 
talled,  ringent ;  tube  cylindrical,  (lender,  the  length  of 
the  calyx;  throat  inclined ;  upper  lip  ftraight,  flat,  fliort, 
roundilb,  emarginate  ■,  lower  lip  trifid  ;  lateral  (egments 
Ihorter,  blunt,  the  middle  one  crenate,  obcordate,  acute, 
with  diftant  lobes.  Stamina  -.  filaments  four,  upright,, 
longer  than  the  corolla,  diftant ;  the  two  upper  ones 
(hotter,  but  the  two  longer  nearer  to  the  lower  lip  ;  an- 
therae  Ample.  Piftillum:  germ  four-parted;  ftyle  filiform, 
under  the  upper  lip,  and  of  the  fame  length;  ftigma  bifid. 
Pericarpium:  none;  the  calyx  foftering  the  feeds.  Seeds c 
four,  fubovate. — EJJeutial  Char  abler.  Corolla  :  lower  lip 
with  a  fmall  middle  crenate  fegment.  Stamina  :  ftraight, 
diftant. 

Species.  1.  Hyflopus  officinalis,  or  common  hylfop  ; 
fpikes-direfted  one  way,  leaves  lanceolate.  Height  a  foot 
and  a  half ;  ftems  firft  fquare,  afterwards  round,  with 
fmall  feifile  leaves  in  pairs  on  their  iower  part,  and  feven 
or  eight  Very  narrow  ere  ft  leaves  or  braftes,  fpringing 
■from  tire  fame  joint ;  on  the  upper  part  flowers  in  whorls,-, 
the  lower  ones  half  an  inch  apart,  the  upper  almoft  joined. 
Seeds  black.  The  whole  plant  has  a  ftrong  aromatic  feent. 
It  flowers  in  July  and  Augiift,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
September.  The  roots  will  abide  many  years.  Native  of. 
the  fouth  of  Europe,  and  Siberia  ;  Miller  (ays  the  Levant.  - 
Cultivated  in  1596  by  Gerarde. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  hylfop ;  Ray  enumerates 
nine  from  Parkinlon  and  others.  Mr.  Miller  makes  that 
with  red  flowers,  (3,  to  be  a  diftinft  fpecies,  not  growing 
fo  tall  as  the  common  fort  with  blue  flowers,  branching 
more,  the  fpikesof  flowers  much  Ihorter,  the  whorls  clofer, 
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'having  long  narrow  leaves  under  each,  the  corolla  of  a 
fine  red  colour.  It  is  more  tender,  all  the  plants  having- 
been  deftroyed  in  the.  fevere  winter  of  1739.  That  with 
white  flowers,  y,  does  not  differ  from  the  blue ,  «,  in  any  other 
particular.  Hairy  hyjfop,  0,  which  Parkinfon  calls  ruffet 
hylfope,  differs  no  otherwise  than  in  the  wodlinefs  of  the 
Item  and  leaves,  giving  them  an  afh  or  rulfet  colour.  The 
leaves  vary  in  colour  as  well  as  the  flowers,  fome  being 
white,  ftriped  with  white,  or  half  green,  half  white,  H.  fol. 
niveis  of  Parkinfon.  Others  with  the  leaves  wholly  yel¬ 
low,  or  but  a  little  green  in  .them  ;  H.  aureus,  yellow  or 
golden  hylfop  of  Parkinfon,  which  he  fays  is  “  of  lb  plea- 
iant  a  colour,  that  it  provokes  many  gentlewomen  to 
wear  them  in  their  heads  and  on  their  arms,  with  as  much 
delight  as  many  fine  flowers  can  give.” 

2.  Hyffopus  iophanthus,  or  mint-leaved  hylfop  :  corol¬ 
las  refupinate,  lower  ftamen  Ihorter  than  the  corolla,  leaves 
cordate.  Root  ftrcng,  fibrous,  perennial,  fending  out 
many  fquare'llalks,  which  divide  into  fmaller  branches. 
Leaves  oblong,  crenate.  Flowers  produced  at  each  joint 
in  fmall  cl  niters;  the  colour  is  blue;  they  appear  in  June 
and  July, 'and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Siberia.  The  feeds  were  lent  to  Mr.  Miller 
from  the  imperial  garden  at  Peterlburgh,  and  afterwards 
from  Holland. 

3.  Hylfopus  nepetoides,  or  fquare-ftalked  hylfop  •.  ftem 
{harp,  quadrangular.  Root  perennial.  Stem  upright,  near 
four  feet  high.  Flowers  yellow  ;  feeds  brown.  Native 
of  Virginia  and  Canada  ;  cultivated  in  1692  in  the  bota¬ 
nic  garden  at  Oxford.  Gouan  remarks  that  it  has  the 
appearance  of  galeoptis ;  that  the  ftem  is  either  green  and 
very  even,  with  fmooth  leaves  ;  or  hairy,  tinged  with 
purple,  and  hairy  leaves  ;  that  the  fpikes  are  cylindrical, 
nearly  as  thick  as  the  little  finger,  three  inches  long,  very 
fmooth  and  clofe  ;  that  the  bractes  are  large  and  cordate- 
ovate  ;  and  that  there  are  from  four  to  eight  flowers  to  each 
braCte.  There  is  a  variety  with  purple  ltalks  and  flowers, 
the  leaves  on  longer  foot-ftalks,  and  the  fpikes  of  flowers 
thicker. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Common  hyfl'op,  with  all  its 
varieties,  may  be  propagated  either  by  feeds  or  cuttings  ; 
if  by  feeds,  they  mull  be  fown  in  March,  upon  a  bed  of 
light  fandy  foil  ;  and,  when  the  plants  come  up,  they 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  out  to  the  places  where  they  are 
to  remain,  placing  them  at  leaft  a  foot  afunder  each  way  ; 
but,  if  they  are  deiigned  to  abide  in  thofe  places  for  a 
long  time,  two  feet  diftance  will  be  fmall  enough,  for 
they  grow  pretty  large,  efpecially  if  they  are  not  frequently 
cut  to  keep  them  within  compafs.  If  you  would  propa¬ 
gate  them  by  cuttings,  they  fhould  be  planted  in  April 
or  May,  in  a  border  where  they  may  be  defended  from 
the  violent  heat  of  the  fun  ;  and  being  frequently  watered, 
they  will  take  root  in  about  two  months  ;  after  which, 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  continue, 
managing  them  as  was  before  directed  for  the  feedling 
plants.  They  are  very  hardy  plants,  which  will  endure 
the  cold  of  our  winters  in  the  open  air,  provided  they  are 
planted  in  a  dry  undunged  foil ;  for,  when  they  are  planted 
in  a  rich  foil,  they  grow  very  luxuriant  in  lummer,  and 
are  lefs  able  to  reiift  the  cold  in  winter;  fo  that  when 
any  of  thefe  plants  grow  out  of  the  joints  of  old  walls, 
as  they  frequently  do,  they  will  refill  the  mod  fevere  froft, 
and  will  be  much  more  aromatic  than  thofe  which  grow 
in  a  rich  foil.  The  other  two  forts  are  alfo  very  hardy, 
and  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  feeds  fown  in  autumn, 
for  thofe  fown  in  the  fpring  often  lie  a  year  in  the  ground 
before  they  vegetate  ;  when  the  plants  come  up,  keep  them 
clean  from  weeds,  and  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe. 
The  following  autumn  tranfplant  them  where  they  are  to 
remain,  and  the  roots  will  abide  feveral  years.  See  Dra- 
COCEphalum,  Rinanthus,  Sideritis,  and  Thymbra. 

HYSTAS'PES,  a  noble  Perfian,  of  the  family  of  the 
Achxmenidcs.  His  father’s  name  was  Arfames.  His  fon 
.Darius  reigned  in  Perlia  after  the  murder  of  the  ufurper 
;S>merdis.  It  is  find,  by  Ctefias,  that  he  vviilied  to  be  car¬ 


ried  to  fee  the  royal  monument  which  his  fon  had  built 
between  two  mountains.  The  priefts  who  carried  him, 
as  reported,  flipped  the  cord  with  which  he  was  fufpended 
in  afcenaing  the  mountain,  and  he  died  of  the  fall.  Hyf- 
tafpes  was  the  firft  who  introduced  the  learning  and  myf- 
teries  of  the  Indian  brachmans  into  Perfia,  and  to  his  re- 
fearches  in  India  the  fciences  were  greatly  indebted,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Perfia.  Darius  is  called  liyflafpes,  or  fon  of 
Hyftal'pis,  to  diftinguilh  him  from  his  royal  fucceffors  of 
the  fame  name.  Herodotus. 

HYSTERIC,  or  Hysterical,  adj.  \liyflerique ,  Fr. 
from  vdhfiiy.oi,  Gr.J  Troubled  with  fits;  diibrdered  in  the 
regions  of  the  womb. — In  hyfleric  women  "the  rarity  of 
fymptoms  doth  oft  ftrike  an  aftonifhment  into  fpeftators. 
Harvey.— Proceeding  from  diforders  in  the  womb : 

Parent  of  vapours,  and  of  female  wit. 

Who  gave  th’  hyfleric  or  poetic  fit.  Pope. 

HYSTER'ICS,  f.  Fits  of  women,  fuppofed  to  proceed 
from  diforders  in  the  womb. 

HYSTE'RIUM,/.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  cryp¬ 
togam  ia,  order  fungi.  Generic  eflential  characters — Fun¬ 
gus  fefiile,  hollow,  with  a  tranverfe  cleft  at  top  ;  feeds 
globular,  taillefs,  covering  the  difk. 

Gmelin’s  Linnaeus  has  two  fpecies  :  H.  candidum  and 
H.  caeruleum  ;  for  which  Tode  8.  60,  62.  is  quoted.  The 
genus  is  omitted  in  Martyn’s  edition  of  Miller.  But  Al- 
bertini  and  Schweiniz,  in  their  Confpefitus  Fungorum, 
publiflied  in  1805,  enlarge  much  tipon  this  genus,  of  which 
they  have  feyenteen.  fpecies,  viz.  H.  mytilinum,  globofum, 
pulicare,  angullatum,  longum,  cinereum,  fraxini,  rubi, 
quercinum,  abietinum,  crilpum,  conigenum,  fphaerioides, 
pinaftri,  arundinaceum,  viride,  and  petiolare.  To  exem¬ 
plify  the  genus,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  defcribe  one  fpecies 
at  length  : 

Hyfterium  fphaerioides,  or  fpherical  hylterium :  dif- 
perfed,  naked,  hemifpherical,  bright  and  black,  the  hi¬ 
atus  double,  and  at  lafl  broadly  elliptical.  Size  finall  ; 
form  fpherical  in  general,  fometimes  a  little  femi-elliptical. 
In  its  infancy,  the  young  fungus,  be.ing  entirely  fliut  and 
bright,  offers  nothing  to  the  view  but  a  roundifli  and 
uniform  fpot :  the  adult  prefents  a  longitudinal  chink, 
which,  at  the  approach  of  fructification,  opens  in  a  two¬ 
fold  elliptical  and  nearly  orbicular  mouth.  A  particu¬ 
larity  which  was  never  obferved  hitherto  (by  us  however) 
in  any  other  fpecies,  is,  that  this  fungus  poffeffes  a  dou¬ 
ble  covering  or  bark  ;  the  exterior  pellicle  being  of  a 
fliining  black;  the  interior  dirty,  fainter,  and  of  ablackifti 
brown.  The  exterior  covering  fpreading  itfelf  more  than 
the  interior,  the  double  lips  of  the  orifice  come  eafily  into 
fight.  We  have  feen  fpecimens  half  full  of  their  well- 
known  foft  and  whitifh  fubftance  ;  others,  after  fructifi¬ 
cation  time,  entirely  empty.  Specimens  of  all  ages  are 
frequently  found,  and  were  collected  once  among  the  de¬ 
cayed  old  fallen  and  putrid  leaves  of  the  Ledus  paluftris ; 
feafon,  the  end  of  May.  On  the  annexed  Engraving  this 
fungus  is  fhown,  at  fig.  3,  of  the  natural  fize  ;  at  rig.  4, 
it  is- magnified,  and  appears  on  a  leaf  in  its  three  ftates  : 
a,  the  longitudinal  chink;  £,-the  elliptical  opening;  c,  the 
orbicular  mouth. 

HYSTEROPH'ORUS,/!  in  botany.  See  Parthenium. 

HYSTEROPOT'MOI,/.  [Greek.]  Such  as  had  been 
thought  dead,  and  after  a  long  ablence  jn  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  returned  fafe  home  ;  or  luch  as  had  been  thought 
dead  in  battle,  and  afterwards  unexpectedly  efcaped  from 
their  enemies,  and  returned  home.  Thefe  (among  the  Ro¬ 
mans)  were  not  permitted  to  enter  their  own  houfes  at  the 
door,  but  were  received  at  a  paffage  opened  in  the  roof. 

HYSTEROT'OMY,  fl.  [from  vdhpa,  Gr.  the  womb, 
and  Top.o?,  a  fieCtion.]  The  Csefarian  operation,  the  cutting 
a  child  out  of  the  womb. 

HYSTRICIA'SIS,  [from  hyjlrix,  Lat.  a  hedgehog.]  A 
difeafe  in  which  the  hair  is  faid  to  Hand  ereCl  like  the 
prickles  of  a  hedgehog.  See  Phil.  Tranl.  No.  424. 

HYST'RIX,  /in  botany.  See  Barleria  and  Elymu?. 
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HYSTRIX,  f.  [from  vr,  Gr.  a  hog,  and  §pi|,  hair.]  The 
Porcupine  ;  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  of  the  clafs  mamma¬ 
lia,  order  glires  ;  dillinguifhed  by  the  following  characters  : 
Two  cutting  teeth,  obliquely  divided,  both  in  the  upper 
and  under  jaw,  befides  eight  grinders  ;  toes  four  or  live 
on  each  foot;  body  covered  with  long,  hard*  fharp  quills, 
or  l'pines  and  hair.  There  are  five  fpecies  : 

1.  Hyftrix  criftata,  the  crefted  porcupine:  fore  feet 
four-toed,  hind  feet  five-toed  ;  head  crefted,  tail  fliort. 
This  fpecies,  which  is  Ihown  at  the  upper  part  of  the  an¬ 
nexed  Plate,  derives  its  name  from  a  long  creft  of  ftiff 
briftles  on  the  top  of  its  head,  reclining  backwards.  The 
quills  on  the  hind  part  of  the  body  are  nine  inches  in 
length,  very  fharp  at  the  ends,  and  varied  with  black, 
brown,  and  white.  Between  the  quills  there  are  a  few 
hairs.  Its  head,  belly,  and  legs,  are  covered  with  ftrong 
briftles,  terminated  with  ftrong  hair  of  a  dufky  colour. 
It  has  long  whilkers,  and  ears  like  thofe  of  the  human 
body;  its  length  is  about  two  feet;  its  tail,  which  alfo  is 
covered  with  quills,  meafures  four  inches  only.  It  inha¬ 
bits  India,  the  fand-hills  to  the  fouth-weft  of  the  Cafpian 
fea,  Southern  Tartary,  Perfia,  Paleitine,  and  all  parts  of 
Africa.  It  is  found  wild  in  Italy  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  it 
is  thought  not  to  have  been  originally  a  native  of  Europe  ; 
it  is  fold  in  the  markets  of  Rome  for  the  table ;  but  the 
Italian  porcupines  have  fiiorter  quills,  and  a  lei's  creft,  thah 
thofe  of  Afia  and  Africa.  It  is  harmlefs;  lives  on  fruits, 
roots,  and  vegetables ;  fleeps  by  day,  and  feeds  by  night. 
The  ftory  of  its  darting  its  quills  when  irritated,  is  fa¬ 
bulous;  when  attacked,  it  retires  and  runs  its  nofe  into 
a  corner;  erefts  its  fpines,  and  oppofes  them  to  an  aflail- 
ant ;  its  makes  a  kind  of  fnorting  noife.  Some  of  thefe 
animals  produce  a  fort  of  bezoar,  which  is  extrafted  from 
the  gall  bladder.  Befides  the  Italian  variety,  with  Ihort 
l'pines  and  creft,  there  is  another  with  longer  fpines  and  a 
very  ample  creft. 

2.  Hyftrix  prehenfilis,  the  Brafilian  porcupine :  feet 
four-toed;  tail  long,  prehenfile,  naked  beneath  at  the  end. 
The  Bralilian  porcupine  has  a  Ihort  blunt  nofe,  long  white 
■whilkerS,  and  a  bed  of  fmall  fpines  beneath  the  nofe  ;  the 
top  of  the  head,  its  back,  its  fides,  and  the  bafe  of  its  tail, 
are  alfo  covered  with  fpines  ;  the  longeft  of  thefe  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  back  and  tail  are  about  three  inches 
long,  very  lharp,  and  white,  barred  near  the  points  with 
black  ;  they  adhere  dole  to  thelkin,  which  is  quite  naked 
between  them  ;  and  are  fiiorter  and  weaker  as  they  ap¬ 
proach  the  belly  ;  on  the  breaft,  belly,  and  lower  parts  of  the 
legs,  they  are  converted  into  dark  brown  briftles.  Its  feet 
are  divided  into  four  toes  each,  with  very  long  claws,  and 
a  great  protuberance  on  the  place  of  the  thumb  ;  its  tail  is 
feven  inches  long,  flender  and  taper  towards  the  end  ;  for 
the  laft  three  or  four  inches  it  is  alinoft  naked,  having 
only -a  few  hairs  upon  it;  but,  for  that  Ipace,  it  has  a 
ftrong  prehenfile  quality.  It  inhabits  Brafil,  Guinea,  and 
New  Spain  ;  lives'in  the  woods,  and  feeds  not  only  on 
fruits,  but  on  poultry ;  it  fleeps  by  day,  and  preys  by 
night ;  and  generally  makes  a  noife  with  its  noftrils,  as  if 
out  of  breach  ;  it  grunts  alfo  like  a  few.  It  climbs  trees, 
but  very  flowly  ;  in  defcending,  for  fear  of  falling,  it  twifts 
its  tail  round  the. branches  ;  it  grows  very  fat,  and  its 
fiefii  is  faid  to  be  very  white  and  good.  They  may  be 
tamed. 

3.  Hyftrix  Mexicana,  the  Mexican  porcupine.  This, 
which  is  noted  only  as  a  variety  by  Gmelin,  is  by  Turton 
made  a  diftintt-  fpecies,  the  taij  being  longer,  and  the 
fpines  fhorter;  he  gives  the  fpecific  characters' as  follows : 
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tail  long,  prehenfile  ;  hind  feet  four-toed  ;  fpines  mixdd, 
and  almoft  hidden  in  downy  hair. and  long  briftles.  The 
Mexican  porcupine  is  of  a  dulky  colour;  its  fpines  are 
flender,  and  varied  with  white  and  yellow  ;  but  they  are 
fcarcely  apparent,  except  on  the  tail,  which  is  nine  inches 
long  ;  from  the  middle  to  the  end  it  is  free  from  fpines. 
It  grows  to  the  bulk  of  a  middle-fized  dog.  It  inhabits 
the  mountains  of  Mexico,  lives  on  fummer-fruits,  and 
may  eafily  be  made  tame.  The  Indians  pulverize  the 
quills,  and,  fay  they  are  very  efficacious  as  a  remedy  for 
the  gravel ;  and  that,  applied  whole  to  the  forehead,  they 
will  relieve  the  mod  violent  head-ach.  They  adhere  till 
filled  with  blood,  and  then  drop  off. 

4.  Hyftrix  dorfata,  the  Canadian  porcupine :  tail  not 
prehenfile  ;  hind  feet  five-toed  ;  fpines  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  head,  back,  and  tail,  only.  The  porcupine  met  with 
in  Canada,  and  tlie  other  parts  of  North  America,  as  high 
as  Hudfon’s  Bay,  has  fliort  ears  hid  in  its  fur.  Its  head, 
body,  legs,  and  the  upper  part  of  its  tail,  are  covered  with 
loft,  long,  dark-brown,  hair;  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
head,  back,  body,  and  tail,  there  are  numbers  of  fharp 
ftrong  quills  ;  the  longeft,  meafuring  about  three  inches, 
are  on  the  back,  the  leaft  towards  the  head  and  fides;  but 
they  are  all  hid  in  the  hair.  There  are  fome  ftiff  drag¬ 
gling  hairs  intermixed,  three  inches  longer  than  the  reft, 
and  tipt  with  a  dirty  white ;  the  under  fide  of  its  tail  is 
white.  It  has  four  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  five  behind,  each 
armed  with  long  claws,  hollowed  on  their  under  fide. 
The  form  of  the  body  is  exactly  that  of  a  beaver ;  but  it 
is  not  half  the  fize.  One  brought  from  Newfoundland 
was  about  the  fize  of  a  hare,  but  more  compaftly  made. 
Its  tail  was  about  fix  inches  long.  They  make  their  nefts 
under  the  roots  of  great  trees,  and  will  alfo  climb  among 
the  boughs.  The  Indians  kill  them  by  ftriking  them 
over  the  nofe.  They  are  very  plentiful  near  Hudfon’s 
Bay,  and  many  of  the  trading  Indians  depend  on  them 
for  food,  efteeming  them  both  wholefome  and  pleafant; 
they  feed  on  wild  fruits  and  the  bark  of  trees,  efpecially 
the  juniper;  they  eat  fnow  in  winter,  and  drink  water  in 
funjmer;  but  avoid  going  into  it.  When  they  cannot 
fiiun  their  purfuer,  they  will  fidle  towards  him,  in  order  to 
touch  him  with  their  quills,  which  feem  but  w'eak  wea¬ 
pons  of  defence;  for,  on  ftroking  the  hair,  they  will  come 
out  of  the  fkin,  flicking  to  the  hand.  The  Indians  apply 
them  to  various  purpofes  ;  for  piercing  their  nofes  and 
ears,  to  make  holes  for  their  ear-rings  and  other  finery ; 
they  alfo  trim  their  deer-lkin  habits  with  fringes  made  of 
the  quills,  or  cover  with  them  their  bark  boxes.  They 
vary  occafionally  in  colour:  there  was  one  in  the  Leve- 
rian  Mufeum  entirely  w'hite. 

5.  Hyftrix  macroura,  the  long-tailed  porcupine :  feet 
five-toed  ;  tail  very  long,  prickles  clubbed,  or  jointed. 
This  fpecies  is  ftibwn  at  the  lower  part  of  the  annexed  Plate. 
It  has  long  whilkers,  large  bright  eyes,  and  fliort  naked  ears. 
The  body  is  fliort  and  thick,  and  covered  with  long  ftiff 
hairs,  as  fharp  as  needles,  of  different  colours  as  the  rays 
of  light  fall  on  them.  The  feet  are  divided  into  five  toes; 
that  which  ferves  as  a  thumb  turns  backwards.  The  tail 
is  its  long  as  the  body,,  very  flender  at  the  end,  which  con- 
fifts  of  a  thick  tuft.  The  briftles  are  thick  in  the  middle, 
‘appear  as  if  jointed,  and  rife  one  out  of  the  other  like 
grains  of  rice.  They  are  tranfparent,  and  of  a  filvery  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  inhabits  the  ifles  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 

.  and  lives  in  the  forefts. 

KYTHE.  See  Hithe. 
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Jr  IS  in  Englilh  confidered  both  35  a  vowel  and  Conto¬ 
is  nant ;  though,  fince  the  vowel  and  confonant  differ 
in  their  form  as  well  as  found,  they  might  perhaps  more 
properly  be  accounted  two  letters. 

The  vowel  I  has  a  long  found,  as  five,  thine,  which  is 
ufually  marked  with  an  e  final ;  and  a  ihort  found,  as  fin, 
thin.  Prefixed  to  e,  it  makes  a  diphthong  of  the  fame  found 
with  the  foft  i,  or  double  e,  ee:  thus,  field, yield,  are  fpoken 
as  field,  yeeld except  friend ,  which  is  l'poken  /rend.  Sub¬ 
joined  to  a  or  e,  it  makes  them  long,  as  fail,  neigh  ;  and 
to  o,  makes  a  mingled  found-,  which  approaches  more 
nearly  to  the  true  notion  of  a  diphthong,  or  found  com- 
pofed  of  the  founds  of  two  vowels,  than  any  other  com¬ 
bination  of  vowels  in  the  Englilh  language  ;  as  oil  coin. 
The  found  of  i  before  another  i,  and  at  the  end  of  a  word, 
is  always  expreffed  by  y.  In  numerals,  this,  as  being  the 
fmalleft  letter,  is  put  for  the  l'malleft  number,  I.  one  ;  II. 
two,  &c.  Set  before  the  mark  of  a  larger  number,  it  fub- 
tracis  itfeif ;  as  IV.  four;  though  we  [till  ufe  IIII.  to 
exprefs  four  upon  the  dial -plates  of  clocks  and  watches  ; 
IX.  nine,  &c.  but,  when  let  after  it,  fo  many  are  added 
to  the  larger  number  as  there  are  ones  added  ;  thus,  VI.  is 
5  +  i,  or  fix;  VII.  5  -\-  2,  or  feven  ;  VIII.  5  4- 3,  or  eight. 
The  ancient  Romans,  we  are  told,  ufed  Ifj  for  500,  CI3 
for  1000,  &c.  but  this  feems  to  have  been  only. a  clumfy 
way  of  forfning  a  D  or  an  M,  which  are  the  proper  marks 
for  thofe  numbers. 

I,  pronoun  perfonal.  [ ik ,  Gothic  ;  1C,  Sax.  ick,  Dut.] 
The  pronoun  of  the  firft  perfon  ;  myfelf. — I  do  not  like 
thefe  fevefal  councils,  I.  Shakefpeare. — There  is  none  greater 
in  this  lioufe  than  /.  Gen.  xxxix.  9. — Be  of  good  cheer,  it 
is  I:  be  not  afraid.  Mat.  xiv.  27. 

What  (hall  I  do  to  be  fop  ever  known. 

And  make  thy  age  to  come  my  own  ; 

1  fhall  like  hearts  or  common  people  dye, 

Unlefs  you  write  my  elegy.  Cowley. 

Me  is  in  the  following  paffage  written  for  7. — There  is  put 
one  man  whom  (lie  can  have;  and  that  is  me.  Clarijfa. 

I,  adv.  [in  Shakefpeare  and  other  old  and  carelefs  writers, 
•written  ay. ]  Yes,  ay,  verily : 

Hath  Romeo  flain  himfelf  ?  Say  thou  but  I, 

And  that  bare  vowel,  /,  fhall  poifon  more 

Than  the  death-darting  eye  of  cockatrice.  Shakefpeare. 

J,  or  }a,  or  Jod  ;  the  I  confonant,  fo  called  by  forne 
grammarians  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  vowel.  It  has  in¬ 
variably  in  Englifh  the  found  of  our  foft  g  in  giant ;  as, 
jade,  jet,  jilt,  jolt,  jvfl.  But  in  German  it  is  founded  like 
the  vowel  i,  or  rattier  like/;  for  jafjr  is  pronounced  nearly 
like  the  Englifh  word  year,  which  if  alfo  denotes.  And 
Ainfworth  obferves,  that,  if  we  would  follow  analogy,  we 
fitould  call  this  letter  ye-,  as  we  fay  .be,  ce,  See. 

I'A,  the  daughter  of  Midas,  who  married  Atys. 
JAA'COB,  a  learned  Jewifh  rabbi,  who  flouriflied  in 
the  early  part  of  the  fixteenth  century.  He  reiided  at 
Jerusalem  in  the  year  1517,  where  he  compiled  a  learned 
work,  entitled,  the  Eye  of  Ifrael,  which  was  a  collcftion 
of  the  various  exjmfitions  of  the  law  which  are  found  in 
the  Talmud.  Several  doftors  htid  before  compiled  all 
that  concerns  the  queftions  of  Jewifh  rights,  and  religious 
ceremonies  ;  but  Jaacob  collected  thofe  that  relate  to  the 
law,  and  are  fcattered  throughout  that  large  work.  He 
did  not  live  to  finifh  his  defign,  but  left  it  to  his  fun 
Levi,  who  was  no  lefs  learned  than  his  father;  and  who 
completed  and  publifhed  it  in  1538,  with  a  preface  con¬ 
taining  lively  expreffions  of  forrow  on  account  of  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  untimely  death. 

JAA'KAN,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JAA'KGBAH,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 


JAA'LA,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JAA'LAM,  [Heb.  a  young  man.]  The  fon  of  Efau^ 
a  man’s  name. 

JAA'LONS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diltrift  of 
Chaalons  :  three  leagues  weft  of  Chaalons. 

JAANA'I,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JAA'PHAR  EBN  THOPHAIL,  a  learned  Arabian 
philofopher  and  phyfician  in  the  twelfth  century,  was  a 
native  of  Seville-  in  Spain,  and  preceptor  to  Maimonides 
and  Averroes.  He  was  famous  for  his  medical  fkill,  and 
for  his  knowledge  of  the  peripatetic  philofophy.  He 
wrote  an  elegant  philofophical  romance,  entitled  the  Hif- 
tory  of  Hai  Ebn  Yokdhan,  &c.  This  tale  deferibes  the 
life  of  a  man,  who,  having  been  expofed  when  an  infant, 
was  nourifhed  by  a  hind  in  an  uninhabited  illand,  and 
grew  up  in  the  woods,  without  any  intercourfe  with  hu¬ 
man  beings  ;  and  who,  by  the  unaided  exertion  of  his 
powers,  attained  to  the  knowledge  of  things  natural  and 
fupernatural,  and  arrived  at  the  felicity  of  an  intuitive 
intercourfe  with  the  Divine  Mind.  The  piece  is  written 
with  luch  elegance  of  language,  and  vigour  of  imagination, 
that,  notwithftanding  the  improbability  of  the  ftory,  it 
has  been  univerfally  admired.  It  was  tranflated  into  He¬ 
brew  in  the  fixteenth  century,  by  Rabbi  Mofes  of  Nar- 
bonne,  and  illurtrated  with  a  large  commentary.  In  1671 
it  was  publifiied  at  Oxford,  by  Mr.  Edward  Pococke,  fon 
of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Pococke,  profeffor  of  the  Oriental 
languages,  with  an  accurate  Latin  verfion,  in  8vo.  In 
1686  an  indifferent  Englilh  tranfiation  of  it  was  publifiied 
from  this  verfion  at  London,  in  8vo.  and  in  1708,  Simon 
Ockley,  afterwards  profeffor  of  Arabic  at  Cambridge, 
gave  to  the  public  a  tranfiation  of  it  from  the  Arabic,  en¬ 
titled,  The  Improvement  of  Human  Reafon,  exhibited  in 
the  Life  of  Hai  Ebn  Yokdhan,  & c.  8vo.  with  notes  and 
an  appendix. 

JAAREBOR'EGIM,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JAA'SAN,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JAASI'EL,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JAA'ZAH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  city. 

JAA'’ZANIAH,  [Heb.  one  who  is  attentive  to  the 
Lord.]  A  man’s  name. 

JAA'ZER,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  place. 

JAB,  a  town  of  Africa,  fituated  on  the  river  Gambia, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Ouly,  or  Wooly. 

JABA'JAHITES,  a  left  of  the  Mahometans  who  deny 
the  prefcience  of  the  Divine  Being. 

JA'BAL,  [Heb.  that  which  glides  away.]  A  man’s  name. 

JABA'RII,  a  feci  among  the  Muffehnen,  who  hold  that 
God  may  deal  with  good  and  bad  in  the  day  of  judgment 
without  any  regard  to  their  moral  character. 

JA'BAZ,  a  town  of  Aliatic  Turkey,  in  the  province  of 
Natolia  :  twenty  miles  north-weft  of  Angura. 

To  JAB  BER,  v.  n.  [gabberen,  Dut.]  To  talk  idly  ;  to 
prate  without  thinking;  to  chatter: 

We  fcorn,  for  want  of  talk,  to  jabber 

Of  parties.  Swift. 

JAB'BER,yi  Prate,  idle  talk. 

JAB'BERER,yi  One  who  talks  inarticulately  or  unin¬ 
telligibly  : 

Out-cant  the  Babylonian  labourers 

At  all  their  dialefts  of  jabberers.  Hudibras. 

JAB'BERING,  f.  The  aft  of  talking  unintelligibly. 

JAB'BOK,  [Heb.  di'fipation.]  A  brook  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  Jordan,  the  fpring  whereof  is  in  the  mountains 
of  Gilead.  It  falls  into  Jordan  pretty  near  the  lea  of  Ti¬ 
berias,  to  the  fouth  of  this  fea.  Near  this  brook  the  pa¬ 
triarch  Jacob  wreltled  with  the  angel.  (Gen.  xxxii.  21, ) 
The  Jabbok  feparated  the  land  of  the  Ammonites  from 
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tfte  Gaulanitis,  and  the  territories  of  Og  king  of  Ba¬ 
lkan.  . 

JA'BESH,  [Heb.  drynefs.]  The  name  of  a  man  ;  the 
name  of  a  place. 

JA'BESH  GIL'EAD,  [Heb.]  A  city  in  the  land  of  Ifrael. 

JA'BEZ,  [Heb.  forrow.]  A  man’s  name. 

JA'BIN,  [Heb.  a  builder.]  A  man’s  name. 

JA'BINEEL,  [Heb.  the  building  of  God.]  The  name 
of  a  city.  JoJhua. 

JABLONOW',  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Eraclaw  :  fixty-four  miles  north-weft  of  Braclaw. 

JABLUNKAW',  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality' 
of  Tefchen,  on  the  river  Elia,  with  a  fort  npt  far  from  it, 
called  Jablunka  Fort,  to  guard  the  pafs  into  Hungary  : 
eleven  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Tefchen,  and  lixteen  and 
a  half  eaft-fouth-eait  of  Friedek. 

JABLONOW'SKY  (jofeph- Alexander),  prince  of  Ja- 
blonow,  & c.  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris, 
and  of  other  learned  focieties,  was  born  in  the  year  1712. 
As  his  aunt  by  the  father’s  fide  was  mother  of  Staniflaus 
Lefciniki,  king  of  Poland,  and  his  uncle’s  wife  After  to 
queen  Maria  Cafimira,  thefe  families  endeavoured  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  intereft  of  Staniflaus,  and  on  that  account  were 
ennobled  in  the  year  1744  by  the  emperor  Charles  VII. 
Jofeph-Alexander,  who  at  that  time  was  ftaroft  of  Buik,  but 
who  afterwards  became  wayvode  of  Novogorod,  devoted 
himfelf  chiefly  to  the  fciences,  and  for  the  fake  of  im¬ 
provement  made  feveral  tours  through  Germany  and 
France.  When  the  troubles  broke  out  in  Poland,  he  left 
that  country  entirely,  and  in  1773  refigned  the  fenatorial 
dignity.  He  then  fixed  his  refidence  at  Leipfic,  where 
htf  diftinguiflied  himfelf,  not  only  as  the  friend  and  pro¬ 
testor  of  fcience,  but  as  a  man  of  talents  and  confider- 
able  literary  acquirements.  He  took  pleafurein  the  com¬ 
pany  of  learned  men,  and  gave  a  proof  of  his  attachment 
to  the  caufe  of  philofophy  and  fcience,  by  founding  the 
Jablonowfky  Society,  to  which  he  afllgned  a  liberal  fum 
for  the  purpofe  of  diftributing  premiums  to  the  authors 
of  the  belt  anlwers  to  queftions  propofed  on  hiftorical 
and  other  fubjefts.  Since  the  eftablifliment  of  this  loci- 
ety,  it  has  publifhed  feveral  volumes  of  papers,  under  the 
title  of  Tranfaftions.  This  fociety  meets  once  a-year, 
and  holds  its  fittings  at  Leipfic.  This  excellent  prince 
died  in  March,  1777  His  works  are,  The  Lives  of  twelve 
Generals,  in  the  Polifh  language;  a  Treatife  on  the  Scla¬ 
vonic  Poetry,  and  feveral  others  of  a  fimilar  nature  ;  alfo 
Vindiciae  Lechi  &  Czechi,  Lipf.  1770,  4I0.  another  en¬ 
larged  edition  of  which  was  publifhed  at  the  fame  place 
in  1775. 

JABLON'SKI  (Daniel-Erneft),  a  learned  Polilh  divine 
of  the  reformed  church,  born  at  Dantzicin  the  year  1660. 
He  received  part  of  his  education  in  the  college  of  Lifla  ; 
whence,  in  1677,  he  went  to  the  univerfity  of  Frankfort 
on  the  Oder.  After  continuing  there  till  the  year  1680, 
he  went  for  further  improvement  to  Holland  and  to 
England;  and  in  the  latter  country  prolecuted  his  ftudics 
for  a  year  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  Upon  his  return 
to  his  native  country  in  1683,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
mirriftry,  and  appointed  paftor  of  the  reformed  church  at 
Magdeburg.  In  1.686  he  was  promoted  to  the  redtorfnip 
of  the  college  of  Lifla,  with  which  was  connedted  the  of¬ 
fice  of  Polifh  minifter.  In  1690  he  accepted  of  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  be  minifter  at  KonigfDurg;  and  three  years  af¬ 
terwards  was  called  to  Berlin,  to  be  minifter  to  the  court. 
He  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  promote  an  union  between 
the  Lutherans  and  Calvinifts,  and  to  introduce  into  Pruflia 
a.  conftitution  of  church-government  refembling  that  of 
the  Englifh  eftablifliment ;  but  his  efforts,  as  might  be 
expeffed,  proved  ineffedtual.  In  1706,  M.  jablonfki  re¬ 
ceived  the  diploma  of  doctor  of  divinity  from  the  univer¬ 
fity  of  Oxford.  In  17x8,  the  king  of  Pruflia  ■nominated 
him  counfellor  of  the  confiftory  ;  in  1719,  member  of  the. 
directory  of  the  reformed  churches;  and,  in  1733,  prefi- 
clent  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin.  He  died  in 
5.74.x,  after,  he  had  completed  his  eightieth  year.  He  was 
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the  author  of,  1.  Biblia  Hebraica,  cum  Notis  Hebraic!? 
&  Lemmatibus  Latinis,  See.  1699.  2.  Jura  &  Libertates 

Diflidentium  in  Religione  Chriltiana  in  Regno  Poloniie 
&  Magno  Ducatu  Lithuania:,  ex  Legibus  Regni  &  aliis 
Monumentis  authenticis  excerpta,  170S;  to  which  was 
added  a  continuation,  in  1718.  3.  Oppreflorum  in  Pola- 

nia  Evangelicorum  Defideria,  Fundamenta  Deflderiorutn, 
Media  quibus  Juvari  poflunt,  1723.  4.  Meditatione*  de 

di vina  Origine  Scripturas  Sacras,  1742.  5.  Latin  tranfla- 

tipns  of  Dr.  Bentley’s  Sermons  at  Boyle’s  Leisures,  and 
of  that  part  of  Bifliop  Burnet’s  Expolition  of  the  thirty- 
nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  relates  to 
the  doffrines  of  predeftination.  6.  A  Catechifm,  in  Ger¬ 
man  and  Rabbinical  charafters,  1708,  4to.  7.  Iliftoria 
Confenfus  Sendomirenfis,  1731,  4to.  8.  Homilies;  and 
an  account,  in  German,  of  the  Tumult  at  Thorn  in  1724, 
and  the  cruelties  practiled  on  the  Proteftants.;  of  which 
M.  Beaufobre  the  younger,  publifhed  a  French  tranfiation, 
entitled  Thorn  ajfligee.  See.  1726,  8vo. 

JABLON'SKY  (Charles-Guftavus),  a  diligent  natu- 
ralift,  and  private  fecretary  to  the  queen  of  Pruflia,  died  at 
Berlin,  in  the  month  of  May,  1787,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-one.  The  premature  death  of  this  laborious  young 
man,  who  had  he  lived  longer  might  have  been  of  great 
fervice  to  natural  hiftory,  and  particularly  to  entomology, 
was  much  regretted.  He  began  his  entomological  career- 
with,  A  Syftem  of  all  the  known  indigenous  and  foreign 
Infefts,  arranged  according  to  the  Linnasan  fyltem,  and 
intended  as  a  continuation  of  Buffon’s  Natural  Hiftory. 
The  fhare  which  Jablonfky  had  in  this  work  extends  no 
further  than  the  feventh  (heet  of  the  third  volume.  His 
tedious  illnefs  rendered  it  impoflible  for  him  to  continue 
further  an  undertaking  which  required  fo  much  labour 
and  attention.  After  his  death,  a  continuation  of  it  was 
begun  by  Mr.  Herbft,  a  clergyman  at  Berlin,  who  in- 
crealed  it  to  feven  parts.  Jablonfky  was  employed  alfo 
.on  a  continuation  of  Martini’s  General  Hiftory  of  Nature  ; 
and,  to  render  the  German  fcientific  terms  which  ento- 
mologifts  have  adopted  more  ufeful  and  better  known,, 
he  had  promileri  an  entomological  dictionary,,  containing 
all  the  fynonymes  and  appellations. 

JABLON'SKY  (John-Theodore),  brother  of  Daniel- 
F.rneft,  was  born  at  Dantzic  in  1654.  Having  repaired  at 
a  very  early  age  to  Amfterdam,  he  was  educated  there 
by  his  grandfather  Comenius  till  the  year  1670,  when 
he  was  placed  at  the  Joacliims-thal  lchool  at  Berlin.  Two 
years  after  he  was  fent  to  the  Gymnafium  of  Konigfberg, 
and  tlifen  to  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  From  1680^0  1682 
he  made  a  tour  through  Germany,  Holland,  and  England  ; . 
and,  in  1687,  accompanied  the  princefs  of  Deflau,  confort, 
of  prince  Radzivil,  to  Poland,  where  he  remained  till  the 
prince’s  death.  He  was  then  fecretary  at  the  court  of  the 
duke  of  Saxe-Barby  ;  and  in  1700  w-as  appointed  fecre¬ 
tary  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin*  then  newly 
eftablifhed.  From  1715  to  1717  he  accompanied  on  his- 
travels,  in  the  capacity  of  tutor,  to  Geneva  and  Italy, 
Frecferic-William,  hereditary  prince  of  Pruflia ;  and  on  , 
his-  return  was  appointed  a  counfellor  of  ftate.  Hedied 
In  the  month  of  March,  1731.  Thewnoft  of  Jablonfky’s 
works  were  publifhed  under  borrowed  names.  He  was- 
many  years  employed  in  making  colleftions  for  a  Gentian-. 
Dictionary,  but  it  was  never  completed.  He  compoied  a 
work  on  ethics  for  the  ufe  of  the  hereditary  prince,  which- 
is  now  exceedingly  fcar'ce.  Of  his  works,  the  following 
deferve  to  be  mentioned:  1.  Nouveau  DiCHonnaire,. 
Frnn^ois-Alleinand  &  Allemand-Prangois,  Leip.  1711 
1.  vol.  1731,-2  vols.  4to.  Jablonfky  publifhed  this  under 
the  name  of  Pierre  Rondeau.-.  He  publifhed  alfo,  under 
the  fame  name,  2.  A  French  Grammar  for  the  Germans, 
Leip.  1716,  8vo;  and,  3.  An  ‘Explanation  .of  Gallicifms, 
1.704,  i2ino.  4.  A  general  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences,  Leip.  1721,  4to. 

JABLON'SKY  (Paul-Erneft),  doftor  of  theology,  pub-  ■ 
lie  proreflor  of  theo'ogv  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and 
fon  of  Daniel-Erneft,  .was  bom  at  Berlin  in  1693.  His.:. 

great'.. 
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great  talents  were  displayed  at  fo  early  a  period,  that  hav¬ 
ing  (ludicd  at  Frankfort,  and  acquired  under  La  Croze 
a  knowledge  of  theology  and  of  the  Coptic  language,  he 
was  admitted  among  the  royal  candidates;  and  at  the 
king’s  expence  made  a  literary  tour  through  Germany, 
Holland,  England,  and  France.  During  this  tour  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  improving  himfelf  in  the  Coptic,  and 
particularly  at  Leyden,  Oxford,  and  Paris,  where  he  exa¬ 
mined  the  different  Coptic  works  preferved  in  the  public 
libraries.  In  the  year  177.0  he  was  appointed  profeffor  of 
philofophy,  and  preacher  to  the  reformed  congregation  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder;  in  1727,  public  profeffor  of  theo¬ 
logy  ;  and  afterwards  member  of  the  Academy  of  Scien¬ 
ces  at  Berlin.  He  died  in  the  month  of  September,  1757. 
Jabloniky  was  a  man  of  a  very  amiable  character,  and 
poffeffed  an  extenlive  knowledge  of  theology  and  of  the 
Coptic  language,  as  evidently  appears  Ky  his  Pantheon 
JEgyptiacum.  He  was  much  efteemed  for  his  friendly  dif- 
pofition,  Jove  of  truth,  fincere  piety,  attention  to  his  du¬ 
ties,  mildnefs,  and  other  virtues.  His  greateft  fault  was, 
that  he  had  an  almoft  infuperable  averiion  to  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  his  works;  and  even  his  Pantheon  might  never 
perhaps  have  appeared,  had  he  not  in  a  manner  been 
compelled  to  commit  it  to  the  prefs.  Had  not  this  un- 
willingnefs  to  publifii  been  fo  ftrong  a  feature  in  his  cha¬ 
racter,  the  Coptic  and  biblical  literature  might  have  been 
confiderably  benefited,  He  left,  however,  a  great  many 
theological  and  other  works,  the  principal  of  which  are 
the  following :  1.  Exercitationes  in  Hiftoriam  Theolo¬ 

gian!  de  NelJorianiftno,  Berol.  1724,  8vo  3.  Rhempha 
./Egyptiorum  Deus  ab  Ifraelitis  in  Deferto  cultus,  Frank. 
1731,  4to.  3.  Difl'ertationes  ofto  de  Terra  Gofen,  1736, 
4’to.  4.  Pantheon  ^Egyptiorum,  five  de  Diis  eorum  Ccm- 

mentarius,  1752,  Svo.  5.  De  Memnone  Grjecorum  & 
./Egyptioruni,  hujulque  celeberrima  in  Thebaide  Status, 
Syntagmata  3.  1753,  4to.  cum  fig.  6.  Inltitutiones  Hifto- 
lias  Chriftianse  Antiquoris  Sc  Recentioris,  1756,  tom.  3. 
Svo.  Jabloniky  was  alfo  the  author  of  feveral  treatifes  in 
Michaelis’s  Obfervationes  Sacras,  {he  Mifcell.  Berolin.  in 
Schmidt’s  Biblical  Geography,  and  the  New  Leipfic  Mif- 
cellanies. 

JAB'NAH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  city. 

IABORAN'DI,  f.  in  botany.  See  Piper. 

IABORO'SA,  J.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pen- 
tandria,  order  monogynia.  Generic  elfential  characters — 
Corolla  tubular;  calyx  five-cleft,  fliort;  ftamina  inferted 
into  the  throat  ;  Itigma  capitate  :  berry  ;  three-celled  ? 

Species.  1.  Iaborola  integrifolia  :  leaves  oblong,  toothed, 
s.  Iaborofa  runcinata :  leaves  finuate,  toothed.  In  both 
fpecies  the  fcape  is  one- flowered.  Both  inhabit  Monte 
Video  and  Buenos  Ayres. 

IABOTAPI'TA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Gomphia  and 
Ochna. 

JABS,  or  Yab'eah,  a  dillrift  of  country  of  Africa,  on 
the  Gold-Coaft,  fituated  to  the  eaft  of  Anta  ;  the  chief  is 
fo  poor  that  no  one  will  truft  him  ;  yet  the  foil  is  ricji 
and  fertile  :  the  gold  found  there  is  adulterated. 

JA'CA  TREE.  See  Artocarpus. 

■  JACAPUCA'YA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Lecythis. 

JACATRA',  a  county  of  the  ifland  of  Java,  of  which 
Batavia  is  the  capital,  and  was  formerly  called  Jacatra. 

JAC'CA,  a  city  of  Spain  in  Arragon,  fituated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrennees,  on  the  river  Arragon,  with  a  cita¬ 
del,  built  in  the  year  1 592  ;  the  fee  of  a  bifhop,  fuffragan 
of  Saragoffa.  The  town  is  veiy  ancient,  and  preferves  its 
original  name.  It  was  at  one  time  the  capital  of  Arragon, 
and  at  prefent  is  fo  of  a  di  ft  riot  which  includes  near  200 
towns  and  villages  :  forty-five  miles  north  of  Saragofia, 
and  thirty-five  eaft  of  Sanguefa.  Lat.  42.  29.  N.  Ion.  16. 
5.  E.  Peak  of  Teneriffe. 

JACGE'TIUS  (Francis-Cataneus),  a  philofophical  wri¬ 
ter  who  flouriftied  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fifteenth  and 
in  the  early  part  of  the  fixteenth  century.  His  true  Italian 
name  was  Diacelo  ;  and  he  was  born  at  Florence  in  the 
year  1466.  He  was  the  diiciple  of  Marfilius  Ficinus,  and 
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improved  fo  happily  under  the  inflru&ions  of  that  great 
mailer,  that  he  became  one  of  the  ableft  Platonifts  of  his 
time,  and  an  excellent  orator.  He  fucceeded  Ficinus  in 
the  chair  of  philofophy  at  Florence,  for  which  the  latter 
confidered  him  to  be  admirably  well  qualified;  and  he  re¬ 
tained  that  poft  till  his  death  in  1522,  when  he  was  about 
fifty-fix  years  of  age.  He  was  the  author  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  treatifes:.  1.  De  Pulcro,  Lib.  3.  2.  De  Amore.  3. 

Paraphrafis  in  Politicum  Sc  Theqginem  Platonis,  Sc  in 
Ariftotelem  de  Coelo  &  Meteoris.  4.  Enarratio  in  Plato- 
nis-Sympofium.  5.  Oratio  in  Funere  Laurentii  Medices. 
6.  Epiftolte  Varias,  See.  A  collection  all  his  pieces  was 
printed  at  Bafil  in  1563,  in  folio. 

There  was  another  Francis-Cataneus  Jaccetius,  whom 
Michael  Pocciantius  calls  Francifcus  Cathareus  Diace- 
thius,  and  fays,  that  he  was  a  canon  in  the  cathedral  of 
Florence,  apoftolical  prothonotary,  doCtor  of  the  civil  law, 
and  bilhop  of  Fiefoli ;  and  that  he  wrote  in  Italian,  the 
Lives  of  Chiilt,  of  the  bleffed  Virgin,  of  St.  Dominic,  and 
of  fome  billiopsof  Fiefoli.  Ugheili  fays  that  he  was  made 
bifhop  of  Fiefoli  in  -1570;  had  a  feat  among  the  fathers 
of  the  council  of  Trent;  wrote  fome  treatifes  De  Authori- 
tate  Papee  &  Concilii,  and  De  Superjlitione  Artis  Magica,  See. 
that  he  difeharged  all  the  duties  of  a  worthy  prelate,  and 
died  in  the  year  1595. 

IAC'CHUS,  a  furname  of  Bacchus,  from  s on 
account  of  the  noife  and  fhouts  which  the  Bacchanals 
railed  at  the  feflivals  of  this  deity.  Virgil. — Some  fuppofe 
him  to  be  a  Ion  of  Ceres;  becaufe  in  the  celebration  of 
the  Eleufinian  mylteries,  the  word  Iachus  was  frequently 
repeated.  Herodotus. 

JACE'A,  /.  in  botany.  See  Carduus,  Centaurea, 
Gorteria,  Serratula,  St.ehei.ina,  Viola,  Xeran- 

THEMUM. 

JA'CENT,  adj.  [jacens,  Lat.]  Lying  at  length. — So  laid, 
they  are  more  apt  in  fwagging  down  to  pierce  than  in  the 
jacent  pofture.  Wot  ton. 

JA'CHAN,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JA'CHIN,  [Heb.  one  that  ftrengthens.]  A  man’s  name, 

JA'CHINITE,  f.  A  defeendant  of  Jachin. 

JA'CI,  or  Jaci  di  Aouila,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the 
vally  of  Demona  :  nine  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Catanea, 
and  fifteen  fouth-fouth-weft  ofTaormina. 

JATINTH,  f  [for  hyacinth,  as  JeruJalan  for  Hierujalem.') 
The  fame  with  hyacinth. — A  gem  of  a  deep  reddilh  yel¬ 
low  approaching  to  a  flame  colour,  or  the  deepeft  amber. 
Woodward. — See  Gemma ,  under  the  article  Mineralogy. 

JACK,  f.  [probably  by  miftake  from  Jacques,  which  in 
French  is  James. ]  The  diminutive  of  John.  Ufed  as  a  ge¬ 
neral  term  of  contempt  forfaucy  or  paltry  fellow's. — Every 
Jack-i\i\'t  has  his  belly-full  of  fighting;  and  I  mult  go  up 
and  down  like  a  cock  that  nobody  can  match.  Skahefpeare. 

I  have  in  my  mind 

A  thoufand  raw  tricks  of  thefe  bragging  Jacks , 

Which  I  will  practice.  Shakefpeare. 

The  name  of  inftruments  which  fupply  the  place  of  a  boy, 
as  an  inftrument  to  pull  off  boots. — Foot-boys,  who  had 
frequently  the  common  name  of  Jack  given  them,  were 
kept  to  turn  the  fpit,  or  to  pull  off  their  mafter’s  boots  ; 
but  when  inftruments  were  invented  for  both  thefe  fer- 
vices,  they  were  both  called  jacks.  Watts. — An  engine 
which  turns  the  fpit. — The  excellencies  of  a  good  jack 
are,  that  the  jack  frame  be, forged  and  filed  fquare;  that 
the  wheels  be  perpendicularly  and  ftrongly  fixed  on  the 
fquares  of  the  fpindles;  that  the  teeth  fie  evenly  cut,  and 
well  fmoothed;  and  that  the  teeth  of  the  worm-wheel  fall 
evenly  into  the  groove  of  the  worm.  Moxon. 

Some  ftrain  in  rhyme  ;  the  mufes  on  their  racks 
Scream,  like  the  winding  of  ten  thoufand  jacks.  Pope. 

A  young  pike. — No  fifh  will  thrive  in  a  pond  where  roach 
or  gudgeons  are,  except  jacks.  Mortimer. — [Jacque,  Fr.]  A 
coat  of  mail. — The  refid ue  were  on  foot,  well  furniihed 
with  jack  and  fkull,  pike,  dagger,  bucklers  made  of  board, 
3  and 
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and  dicing  fwords,  broad,  thin,  and  of  an  excellent  tem¬ 
per.  Hayward. — A  cup  of  waxed  leather  : 

Dead  wine,  that  dinks  of  the  borrachio,  fup 

From  a  foul  jack,  or  greafy  maple  cup.  Dry  den. 

A  frnall  bowl  thrown  out  for  a  mark  to  the  bovvlers. — 
’Tis  as  if  one  fhould  fay,  that  a  bowl  equally  polled,  and 
thrown  upon  a  plain  bowling-green,  will  run  neceliarily 
in  a  direct  motion  ;  but  if  it  be  made  with  a  byafs,  that 
may  decline  it  a  little  from  a  ftraight  line,  it  may  acquire 
a  liberty  of  will,  and  fo  run  fpontaneoufly  to  the  jack. 
Bentley. — A  part  of  the  mufical  i'nftrument  called  a  vir¬ 
ginal. — In  a  virginal,  as  foon  as  ever  the  /aoLfalleth,  and 
toucheth  the  ftring,  the  found  ceafeth.  Bacon. —  the  male 
of  animals. — A  jack  afs,  for  a  ftallion,  was  bought  for 
31291.  3s.  4d.  Arbuthnct. — A  fupport  to  faw  wood  on.  AvnJ- 
zoorth. — The  colours  or  enfign  of  a  Ihip.  Ainfzoprfh. — A 
cunning  fellow  who  can  turn  to  any  thing,  in  die  follow¬ 
ing  phrafe : 

Jack  of  all  trades,  fliow  and  found  ; 

An  inverfe  burfe,  an  exchange  under  ground.  Cleveland. 

JACK,  f.  in  mechanics,  is  an  inftrument  in  common 
-ufe  for  raifing  heavy  timber,  or  very  great  weights  of  any 
kind  ;  being  a  certain  Very  powerful  combination  of  teeth 
and  pinions,  and  the  whole  inclofed  in  a  ftrong  wooden 
frock  or  frame,  and  moved  by  a  winch  or  handle. 

Smoke- j  acts.,  f.  An  engine  ufed  for  the  fame  ptfrpofe 
with  the  common  jack,  and  fo  called  from  its  being  moved 
by  means  of  the  fmoke,  or  rarefied  air,  afeending  the 
chimney,  and  driking  againd  the  fails  of  a  horizontal 
wheel.  This  viheel  fhould  be  placed  in  the  narrow  part 
of  the  chimney,  where  the  motion  of  the  fmoke  is  fwifteft, 
and  where  alfo  the  greateft  part  of  it  mud  ftrike  upon  the 
fails.  The  force  of  this  machine  depends  upon  the  draught 
of  the  chimney,  and  the  ftrength  of  the  fire. 

JACK-BOOTS,  f.  [from  jack,  a  coat  of  mail.]  Boots 
■which  ferve  as  armour  to  the  legs. — A  man  on  horfeback, 
in  his  breeches  and  jack-boots,  dreffed  up  in  a  commode 
and  a  night-rail.  Speklator. 

JACK-IN-A-BOX.  See  Hernandia. 

JACK-O’TIT  CLOCK,  f.  An  image  that  ftrikes  the 
hour,  like  thofe  at  St.  Dunkan's  Church  in  Fleet  Street : 

My  time  runs  on  in  Bolingbroke’s  proud  joy, 

While  I  (land  fooling  here,  his  jack-o'tli  clock.  Skakefpeare. 

JACK-DAW,  f.  the  Englifh  name  of  a  fpecies  of  cor¬ 
pus.  See  Corvus. — To  impofeon  a  child  to  get  by  heart 
a  long  fcroll  of  phrafes,  without  any  ideas,  is  a  pradtice 
fitter  for  a  jack-daw  than  for  any  thing  that  wears  the 
fhape  of  man.  Watts. 

JACK-FLAG,  f.  in  a  fliip,  that  hoiked  up  at  the 
fprit-fh.il  top-maft  head. 

JACK  by  the  HEDGE,  f.  The  herb  Erysium. — Jack, 
by  the  hedge  is  an  herb  that  grows  wild  under  hedges,  is 
eaten  as  other  falads  are,  and  much  ufed  in  broth.  Mortimer. 

JACK-KETCH,  J.  [fuppofed  to  be  from  John  Ketch,  a 
noted  hangman.]  The  common  hangman  in  the  city  of 
London. 

JACK-A-LAN'TERN.  An  ignis  fatuus. 

JACK-A-LENT,  J.  \_Jack  in  Lent,  a  poor  ftarved  fel¬ 
low.]  A  fimple  lheepilh  fellow. — You  little  jack-a-lent, 
have  you  been  true  to  us  ?  Shakefpeare. 

JACK’S  MOUNTAINS,  mountains  of  United  Ame¬ 
rica,  in  the  date  of  Pennfylvania,  fouth  of  Louidown. 

JACK-PUD'DING,  f.  A  zani  ;  a  merry  Andrew. —  4 
buffoon  is  called  by  every  nation  by  the  name  of  the  difli 
they  like  bed:  in  French  jean  pottage,  and  in  Englilh  jack¬ 
pudding.  Guardian. 

Jack-pudding,  in  his  party-coloured  jacket, 

Tolies  the  glove,  and  jokes  at  every  packet.  Gray. 

JACKAL,  f.  {chacal,  Fr.]  A  frnall  animal,  fuppofed 
to  dart  prey  for  the  lion.  See  Canis,  vol.  iii.  p.  724. — - 
The  mighty  lion,  before  whom  ffood  the  little  jackal,  the 
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faithful  fpy  of  the  king  of  beads.  Arbuthnot  and  Pope. — • 
Improperly  fometimes  accented  on  the  lad  fyllable  : 

The  Belgians  tack  upon  our  rear, 

And  raking  chafe-guns  through  our  derns  they  fend: 
Clofe  by  their  firefnips,  Like  jackals  appear. 

Who  on  their  lions  for  the  prey  attend.  Dryden. 

JACKANAPES,  f.  A  monkey;  an  ape  ;  a  coxcomb; 
an  impertinent. — People  wonder’d  how  fuch  a  young  up- 
dart  jackanapes  fhould  grow  fo  pert  and  faucy,  and  take- 
fo  much  upon  him.  Arbuthnot. 

JAC'KET  ,f.  [jacquet,  Fr.]  A  Ihort  coat;  a  clofe  waift- 
coat.-r-In  a  bine,  jacket,  with  a  crofs  of  red.  ILubb.  Tale. 
And  hens,  and  dogs,  and  hogs,  are  feeding  by; 

And.  here  a  tailor’s  jacket  hangs  to  dry.  Pope. 

To  beat  one's  Jacket,  is  to  heat  the  man.— She  fell  upon, 
the  jacket  of  the  parfon,  who  dood  gaping  at  her.  L'Ejtrange. 

JACKdSON  (John),  a  learned  Englilh  divine,  philofo- 
phical  writer,  and  chronologid,  who  fiourifhed  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  the  fo'n  of  a  clergyman  of  the 
fame  name,  at  Senfey,  near  Tbirlk,  in  Yorklliire,  where 
he  was  born  in  the  year  1686.  His  father  afterwards  be¬ 
coming  redtor  of  Rollington,  and  vicar  of.  Doncader,  in 
the  fame  county,  he  was  fent  for  education  ip  grammar- 
learning  to  Doncader  fchool,  where  he  had  for  his  maker 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Henry  Bland,  afterwards  head  maker  of 
Eton  fchool.  Under  his  indrudiions  he  made  fuch  profi¬ 
ciency  in  claffical  learning,  that  Dr.  Bland,  was  frequently 
accultomed  to  devolve  his  office  of  .  teacher  on  our  young 
fcholar.  Thus  accomplilhed,  he  entered  of  Jefus  college, 
Cambridge,  in  1702  ;  and,  after  profecuting  bis  academical 
dudies  with  becoming  diligence,  and  learning  Hebrew 
under  the  famous  Simon  Ockiey,  he  proceeded  B.  A.  at 
the  datutdble  period.  In  the  year  1707  he  quitted  the 
univerfity,  and,  as  he  was  not  of  age  to  enter  into  orders, 
he  engaged  for  l'ome  months  in  the  capacity  of  private 
tutor  to  the  children  of  a  gentleman  in  Derby  (hire.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  following  year,  he  was  admitted  to  deacon’s  or¬ 
ders;  and  two  years  afterwards  was  ordained  pried, 
when  he  entered  into  poffeffion  of  the  redtory  of  Roffing- 
ton,  which  had  been  referved  for  him  by  the  corporation 
of  Doncader  after  the  death  of  his  father.  Soon  after  this 
he  married,  and  went  to  relide  on  his  benfiece.  In  the 
year  1714,  Mr.  Jackfon  commenced  his  career  as  an  au¬ 
thor,  by  publilhing  three  letters  in  defence  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke’s  Scripture  Dodlrine  of  the  Trinity,  under  the 
name  of  a  country  clergyman.  The  labours  of  this  hardy 
volunteer  in  his  unpopular  caufe  proved  fo  acceptable  to 
the  dodtor,  that  a  correfpondence  immediately  took  place 
between  him  and  the  author,  which  led  to  their  perfonai 
acquaintance,  and  molt  cordial  and  affectionate  friendlhip. 
In  the  year  1714,  likewife,  Mr.  Jackfon  entered  the  lilts 
in  the  Bangorian  controverfy,  and  proved  an  able  defen¬ 
der  of  bilhop  Hoadly  in  the  caufe  of  liberty.  The  piece 
which  he  publilhed  on  this  occafion  met  with  a  very  Fa¬ 
vourable  reception,  and  was  entitled,  “The  Groqnds  of 
Civil  and  Ecclefiadical  Government  briefly  confidered;  to 
which  is  added,  a  Defence  of  the  Bilhop  of  Bangor  againft 
the  Objections  of  Mr.  Law,”  with  the  author’s  name  and 
place  of  refidence  affixed. 

In  the  year  1716  Mr.  Jackfon  took  up  the  gauntlet  of  a 
new  antagoniit,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Waterland,  againft 
whom  he  maintained  the  feutimentsof  Dr.  Clarke  with  in¬ 
defatigable  diligence  and  fpirit  for  many  years ;  purfuing 
him  through  the  winding  labyrinths  and  intricate  mazes 
of  the  obfeure  difpute;  lirictly  examining  and  canvaffing 
the  text  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Tedament;  and  col¬ 
lecting. the  fenfe  of  the  fathers,  councils,  hidorians,  and 
writers,  of  different  ages.  After  the  appearance  of  Dr. 
Waterland’s  Cale  of  Arian  Subfcription  copfidered,  &c. 
in  1721,  Mr.  Jackfon  engaged  in  a  correfpondence  with 
Mr.  Whidon  on  that  fubjedt,  which  led  him  finally  to  de¬ 
termine  that  he  would  never  fubfcribe  the  thirty-nine  ar¬ 
ticles  any  more.  In  confequence  of  this  determination, 
2  F  he 
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he  loft,  about  the  year  17-24,  the  hopes  which  he  had  been 
led  to  entertain  of  a  prebend  of  Salifbury,  which  biftiop 
Hoadly  refufed  to  give  him  without  fubl'cription.  In 
1728  Mr.  Jackfon  publifhed  “Novatiani  Prefbyteri  Romani 
Opera  qum  fuperfunt,  omnia.  Poft  Jacobi  Pamelii  Bru- 
genfis  recerfionem,  ad  Antiquiores  Editiones  caftigat'a,  &c. 
Premittitur  Differtatio  de  Filii  Dei  Homoufio,  & c.”  8vo. 
ancLalfo,  “The  Duty  of  a  Chriftian  fef  forth  and  explain¬ 
ed,  in  feveral  practical  Difcourfes  ;  being  an  Exposition  of 
the  Lord’s  Prayer.  To  which  is  added  a  Difcourfe  on  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,”  israo. 

Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Clarke,  in  1729,  Mr.  Jackfon 
was  prefented  to  the  mafterfhip  of  Wigfton’s  hofpital  by 
the  duke  of  Rutland,  who  was  then  chancellor  of  the  du¬ 
chy  of  Lancafter  ;  which  place  he  filled  till  his  death,  with 
great  reputation  and  credit,  candidly  admitting  into  that 
houfe  perfons  of  different  religious  perfuafions,  and,  with 
a  truly  Chriftian  temper,  even  Some  of  thofe  who  had  been 
jnoft  violent  partifans  againlt  him,  when  they  were  re¬ 
duced  to  indigent  circumftances.  In  this  or  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  he  received  a  grofs  affront  from  the  vicar  of  St. 
Martin’s,  when  intending  to  preach  at  the  defire  of  his 
confrater  ;  for,  without  fending  Mr.  Jackfon  notice,  the 
vicar  ordered  his  Sexton  to  Hand  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pulpit  ftairs,  and  to  refufe'him  admittance  into  the  pul¬ 
pit,  which  he  chofe  to  fill  himfeif.  Some  time  before  this, 
our  author  had  embarked  in  the  controversy  concerning 
liberty  and  necefiity,  and  published  a  piece,  of  which  an 
enlarged  edition  appeared  in  1730,  entitled,  “A  Defence 
of  Human  Liberty,  in  Anfwer  to  the  principal  Argu¬ 
ments  which  have  been  alleged  againftit,  and  particularly 
to  Cato’s  Letters  on  that  fubjeff.  In  which  Defence, 
the- Opinion  of  the  Ancients  concerning  Tafte  is  alfo  dif- 
tinftly  and  largely  confidered.  To  which  is  added  a 
Vindication  of  Human  Liberty,  in  Anfwer  to  a  Diflertation 
on  Liberty  and  Necefiity,  written  by  A.  C.  (Anthony 
Collins)  Efquire,”  8vo.  In  the  fame  year  he  commenced 
a  Series  of  Treatifes  in  defence  of  human  reaSon,  occafioned 
by  the  doctrine  advanced  in  the  bilhop  of  London’s  Se¬ 
cond  Paftaral  Letter-  In  1731  Mr.  Jackfon  entered  the 
lifts  againft  the  famous  Tindal,  by  publilhing  “Remarks 
4>n  a  Book  entitled,  ‘  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation;’ 
wherein  the  principal  Objeftions  of  this  Book  againft  Re¬ 
ligion  are  confidered,”  8vo. ;  and  in  1773  he  publiihed, 
t(  An  Anfwer  to  a  book  entitled,  ‘  Things  divine  and 
Supernatural,  conceived  by  Analogy  with  Things  natural 
and  human;’  in  which  it  is  proved,  that  the  Author’s 
notion  of  divine  Analogy  is  immediately  deltruftive  of 
all  Religion,  both  natural  and  revealed,”  8vo.  The  piece 
againft  which  this  treadle  was  written,  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  the  production  of  Dr-  Browne,  biftiop  of  Cork. 
Our  author’s  next  publication  appeared  in  1734,  and  was 
entitled,  “The  Existence  and  Unity  of  God,  proved  from 
his  Nature  and  Attributes  :  being  a  Vindication  of  Dr. 
Clarke’s  Demonftration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 
God.  To  which  is  added  an  Appendix,  wherein  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  Ground  and  Obligation  of  Morality,”  8vo. 
In  1735  he  ’  lb! idled,  “  A  Diflertation  on  Matter  and 
Spirit;  with  iome  Remarks  on  a  book  entitled,  An  En¬ 
quiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  human  Soul,  written  by  Mr.. 
Baxter,”  8vo.  and  in  the  following  year  he  printed,  “  A 
Narrative  of  the  Cafe  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Jackfon  being 
refufed  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  at  Bath,  by 
Dr.  Coney  ;  with  fome  Obfervations  upon  it,  worthy  the 
Confideration  of  all  Friends  to  Religion  and  Liberty  of 
Confcience,”  8vo.  This  affront  was  offered  Mr.  Jackfon  in 
a  very  public  manner ;  and  his  obfervations  ably  expofe 
that  fiery  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  which  leads  its  votaries  to 
cliveft  thenifelves  of  the  fundamental  and  brighteft  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  Chriltiaa  fyftem,  charity  and  mutual  for¬ 
bearance. 

In  the  year  174.2,  Mr.  Jackfon  maintained’ an  epiftolary 
debate  with  his  friend  Mr.  Whifton  concerning  the  order 
and  times  of  the  Jewiih  high-priefts.  I11  1744.  lie  pub- 
Lilhed,  “An  Addrefs  to  Deifts,  being  a  Proof  of.  revealed 
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Religion  from  Miracles  and  Prophecies ;  in  anfwer  to  a 
book  entitled.  The  Refurreftion  of  Jefus  confidered,  by  a 
moral  Philofopher,”  i2mo.  In  1745  he  took  the  field  in 
cppOiition  to  the  redoubted  Warburton,  whofe  leading 
opinions,  on  which  he  endeavoured  to  eftablifli  ‘The  Di¬ 
vine  Legation  of  Mofes,’  our  author  attacked  in  his  “Be¬ 
lief  of  a  future  State  proved  to  be  a  fundamental  Article 
of  the  Religion  of  the  Hebrews.  And  the  Doftmie  of 
the  ancient  Pliilofophers  concerning  a  future  State  fiiown 
to  be  confiftent  with  Realon,”  See.  8vo.  This  publica¬ 
tion  gave  rife  to  a  controverly,  which  was  carried  on  with 
warmth  and  no  little  degree  of  acrimony,  efpecially  on 
the  fide  of  Warburton,  till  the  year  1749,  when  our  au¬ 
thor  publiihed,  “  Remarks  on  Dr.  Middleton’s  ‘  Free  En¬ 
quiry  into  the  Mnacuious  Powers,  fuppofed  to  have  fub- 
filted  in  the  Chriftian  Church  from  the  earlieft  Ages.’  In 
which  is  fiiown,  that  there  is  fufficient  Reafon  to  believe, 
that  miraculous  Powers  continued  in  the  Church  after 
the  Days  of  the  Apoftles,”  8vo..  From  this  time  Mr.  Jack- 
Ion  did  not  publifh  any  thing  before  the  year  1752,  when 
he  fent  into  the  world  his  capital  work,  the  refult  of 
much  ftudious  application,  extenlive  reading,  and  critical 
fkill.  It  was  entitled,  “  Chronological  Antiquities ;  or 
the  Antiquities  and  Chronology  of  the  molt  ancient 
Kingdoms  from  the  Creation  of  the  World,  for  the  Space 
of  five  thoufand  Years,  &c.”  in  3  vols.  4to.  The  firft  vo¬ 
lume  prefents  us  with  the  chronology  of  the  Hebrews* 
Babylonians  or  Chaldeans,  Medes,  Perfians,  the  cera  of 
Nabonaffer,  the  aftronomicai  canon  of  Ptolemjq  a  differ- 
tation  on  tlie  Septuagint,  and  the  antiquities  of  Tyre- 
The  fecond  commences  with  a  large  diflertation  concern¬ 
ing  the  ancient  years,  aeras,  and  computations  of  time  ; 
which  is  followed  by  the  antiquities  and  chronology  of 
the  Egyptians  and  Chinefe.  The  third  volume  treats  of 
the  antiquities  of  the  Phoenicians,  Italy,  Greece,  and  the 
Pelafgi ;  of  Linus  and  Orpheus,  and  their  times  ;  of  the 
antiquity  of  letters,  Sec.  This.  valuable  work  was  favour¬ 
ably  received  by  the  learned,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  foon  after  its  appearance- w.as  tranflated  into  the  Ger¬ 
man  language.  Di .  Jackfon.  died -in  the  year  1763,  loon 
.after  he  had  entered  on  the  feventy- eighth  year  of  his  a^e. 
He  was  a  man  of  confiderable  learning,  particularly  ^in 
Greek  and  Roman  literature,  metaphyfics,  and  theology  ; 
and  his  indefatigable  induftry  is  fufficiently  apparent  from 
the  particulars  above  recited.  To  the  interefts  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  he  was  zealoufly  attached,  and  boldly 
avowed  himfeif  the  advocate  of  what  he' conceived  to  be 
tiutb,  although  fully  fenfibleof  the  obloquy  and  temporal 
Ioffes  to  which  fuch  conduct .would  expofe  him-  Though 
perpetually  engaged  in  polemical  contefts,  they  had  not 
the  eft  eft  ot  fpoiling  his  temper,  which  was  uniformly 
obliging  and  cheerful,  nor  of  feducing  him  to  trangrefs 
againft  the  diftates  of  benevolence,  candour,  and  Chriftian. 
charity. 

JACK'SON  (Thomas),  a  learned  Englilh  divine,  was 
born  at .  Witton,  in  the  comity  of  Durham,  in  the  year 
J.579;  His  parents  originally  defigned  him  for  the  mercan¬ 
tile  life  at  Newcaft  where  he  had  many  opulent  friends 
and  relations  ;  but  his’  own  inclination  led  him  to  prefer 
learning  to  bufinefs;  and  he  was  fent  to  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford,  where  he  was  entered  of  Queen’s  college,  in  the 
year  1595.  In  the. following  year  he  was  elefted  a  fcho- 
iar  of  CorpUs-Chrifti  college  ;  and,  though  he  was  not 
informed  of  the  .vacancy  for  that  place  till  the  day  before 
the  election,  yet  lie  acquitted  himfeif  fo  well  in  the  cufto- 
mar.y  -examination,  that  he  gained  the  admiration  anil 
unanimous  fuffrages  of  the  eleftors,  notwithftanding  the 
great  intereft  which  was  made  for  another  candidate.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1599;  and  to  that 
of  M.  A.  m  1603.  In  the  year  1606  he  was  chofen  pro¬ 
bationer-fellow  of  his  college’;  at  which  time  he  was  well 
grounded  in.  arithmetic,  grammar,  philology,  geometry, 
rhetoric,  logic,  philofophy,  the  oriental  languages,  hif- 
tory,  &c.  While,  however,  he  carefully  ftudied  thefe- 
branches  of  learning,  his  principal  attention  was  paid  to 
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divinity,  which  he  cultivated  with  the  greateft  vigour  and 
fuccefs.  His  proficiency  in  this  fcience  occafioned  his 
being  felefled  to  read  a  divinity-ledlure  in  his  college 
every  Sunday  morning ;  and  induced  the  matter  and  fel¬ 
lows  of  Pembroke  college,  foon  after  its  foundation,  to 
appoint  him  reader  of  a  fimilar  ledlure  on  a  week-day  in 
that  houfe.  He  was  chofen  vice-prefident  of  his  college 
feveral  years  fucceffively ;  in  the  difcharge  of  which  office 
he  moderated  at  the  divinity-difputations,  in  a  manner 
equally  creditable  to  his  profound  learning  and  to  his 
courtefy,  candour,  and  modefty.  In  the  year  1610  he 
took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity;  and  in  1622,  that 
of  doctor  in  the  fame  faculty.  Two  years  afterwards  he 
quitted  the  college,  having  obtained  a  benefice  in  his  na¬ 
tive  country  ;  which  he  relinquifhed  in  a  fhort  time,  for 
the  vicarage  of  St.  Nicholas  in  Newcaftle-upon-Tyne.  In 
this  large  cure  of  fouls,  while  he  purfued  his  former  ftu- 
dious  courfe  of  life,  he  faithfully  difcharged  his  paftoral 
duties,  and  fecured  the  affe&ions  of  his  flock  by  his 
obliging  humble  manners,  and  liberal  beneficence.  He 
was  alfo  much  followed  and  admired  as  a  preacher.  At 
this  time  he  was  rigidly  Calviniftic  in  his  fentiments.  Be¬ 
ing  afterwards,  however,  appointed  chaplain  to  Dr.  Neile, 
biffiop  of  Durham,  that  prelate  fucceeded  in  making  him 
a  convert  to  Arminianifm,  at  leaft  with  rel'pecl  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  abl'olute  predettination.  Through  the  joint  in- 
terefts  of  Dr.  Neile  and  Dr.  Laud,  in  the  year  1630,  he 
was  defied  prefident  of  Corpus-Chrifti  college;  in  which 
iituation  he  conducted  himfelf  with  great  prudence,  can¬ 
dour,  integrity,  and  fidelity.  Upon  his  obtaining  this 
promotion,  he  refigned  his  vicarage  in  Newcaftle,  and 
loon  afterwards  was  nominated  chaplain-in-ordinary  to 
his  majefly,  and  collated  to  the  vicarage  of  Witney  in 
Oxfordfnire.  In  the  year  1635,  he  was  made  a  prebend 
of  Winchefter;  and  in  the  fummer  of  1638  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  deanery  of  Peterborough.  The  latt-menti- 
oned  dignity  he  did  not  enjoy  quite  two  years,  as  he  died 
in  1640,  when  he  was  in  the  flxty-firft  year  of  his  age. 
Dr.  Jackfon  polfeffed  a  folid  and  penetrating  judgment, 
and  his  learning  was  very  various  and  extenfive.  His 
works  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  entirely  theologi¬ 
cal.  The  principal  of  them  confift  of  Commentaries  on 
the  Apoftle’s  Creed,  in  twelve  books,  which  were  pub- 
lifhed  at  different  periods  from  1613  to  1627.  The  reft 
of  his  compofitions  are  chiefly  fermons.  A  complete  col¬ 
lection  of  the  whole  W'as  printed  in  1672  and  in  1673,  in 
3  vols.  folio,  with  the  life  of  the  author  prefixed. 

JACK/SON  (William),  an  eminent  mufical  compofer 
and  a  man  of  letters,  was  born  in  1730  at  Exeter.  His 
father,  a  fliop-keeper  in  that  city,  gave  him  a  liberal  edu¬ 
cation,  with  a  view  to  a  learned  profeffion  ;  but  he  dis¬ 
played  fo  decided  a  tafte  for  mufic, _  that  he  was  placed  as 
a  pupil  to  Mr.  Travers,  organift  to  the  cathedral  of  Exe¬ 
ter.  In  1748  he  removed  to  London,  and  palled  two 
years  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Travers,  organift  to  the 
king’s  chapel,  and  an  eminent  fong-compofer. .  He  then 
returned  to  his.  native  place,  where  he  lettled  for  life  as 
a  teacher,  performer,  and  compoler,  of  inufic.  He  foon 
attained  reputation  and  employment;  but  it  was  not  till 
1777  that  he  fucceeded  to  the  place  of  fub-chanter,  or¬ 
ganift,  lay-vicar,  and  matter  of  the  choritiers,  in  the  ca¬ 
thedral.  His  talents  in  mufical  compolition  were  firft 
made  known  in-  1755,  when  he  .printed  a  collection  of 
twelve  fongs,  let  in  a  manner  lb  Ample,  elegant,  and  ori¬ 
ginal,  as  prelently  to  become  favourites  with  the  public. 
As  he  joined  to  mufical  fcience  a  tafte  for  poetry,  he  made 
choice  of  feme  of  the  molt  pleafing  lyric  pieces  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  as  the  vehicles  for  his  notes  ;  by  which  he  is  ad- 
•vantageoudy  diftinguilhed  from  the  generality  of  compo- 
fers.  Mr.  jackfon  pubiillied  a  lecond  and  a  third  collection 
of  longs  ;  and  it  is  by  his  vocal  compofitions-  that  he  has 
acquired  the  greateft  reputation.  Among  his  mufical 
works  are  alfo  anthems,  hymns,  odes,  elegies,  and  canzo¬ 
nets,-  fome  of  them  of  great  merit  and  originality.  Cnafte- 
nefs  of  conception,  ingenuity  of  conftruftion,  and  truth 
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of  expreflion,  are  their  general  chara&erlftics.  In  inltru" 
mental  mufic  fome  of  his  fonatas  for  the  harpfichord  are 
much  applauded.  His  manufeript  anthems  and  lervices 
for  Exeter  cathedral  were  much  admired  by  all  who  heard 
them,  as  producing  all  the  devotional  effects  which  could 
refult  from  an  union  of  the  poetical  with  the  mufical  tafte. 

He  firft  appeared  to  the  world  in  a  literary  capacity  by 
a  publication,  in  1782,  of  Thirty  Letters  on  various  Sub¬ 
jects,  2  vols.  fmall  Svo.  This  mifcellany  contains  many 
ftriking  reflections  upon  men,  manners,  and  opinions, 
fometimes  lingular  and  paradoxical,  but  generally  lively 
and  inftruCtive.  An  attempt  to  revive  the  exploded  doc¬ 
trine  of  equivocal  generation,  and  another  to  retrieve  the 
poetical  reputation  of  Quarles,  are  thofe  in  which  the  in¬ 
genious  writer  fartheft  deviates  from  the  common  judg¬ 
ment.  Thefe  letters  were  well  received,  and  were  repub- 
lilhed  in  a  third  edition  with  additions  and  corrections  in 
1795.  A  pamphlet,  entitled,  Obfervations  on  the  prefent 
State  of  Mufic  in  London,  which  he  publilhed  in  1791, 
was  thought  to  betray  fome  prejudice  againft  the  modem 
mailers,  and  undue  preference  of  thofe  under  whom  the 
writer’s  mufical  tafte  was  formed,  intermixed,  however,, 
with  valuable  and  judicious  obfervations.  In  1798  Mr. 
Jackfon  again  appeared  as  a  fnifcellaneous  writer,  in 
a  volume  entitled,  The -Four  Ages  ;  together  with  Ef- 
fays  on  various  Subjects,  8vo.  The  firft  of  thefe  pieces, 
which  compofes  the  greater  part  of  the  volume,  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  ftiow  that  the  ancient  fymbolical  reprefentation 
of  periods  of  the  world  by  different  metals,  in  reality 
takes  place  in  the  reverie  order  from  the  common, 
ftatement.  He  is  therefore  a  ftrenuous  advocate  for  the 
opinion  of  the  progreffional  Hate  of  mankind,  and  the 
profpeCts  of  futute  amelioration.  His  other  effays  are 
ingenious,  fprightly,  but  fomewhat  paradoxical.  They- 
lliow  a  man  who  had  thought  for  himfelf,  but  was  fome¬ 
times  influenced  by  a  fondnefs  for  Angularity.  To  his 
other  taftes,  he  added  that  for  painting,  in  which  art  he 
was  no  mean  proficient.  He  employed  his  pencil  chiefly 
in  landfcape,  and  by  his  ftudy  of  ilrong  and  partial  lights 
produced  ftriking  effeCls.  Mr.  Jackfon  was  a  member  of 
a  very  refpeCtable  literary  fociety  inftituted  at  Exeter  in 
1792,  which  publilhed  an  octavo  volume  of  their  joint 
contributions  in  1796.  He  was  extremely  well  qualified 
for  converfation,  by  extenfive  information,  a  turn  for  plea- 
fantry,  and  a  communicative  and  focial  difpofition.  He 
enjoyed  a  very  feleCt  acquaintance,  and  was  greatly  re- 
fpeCled  by  the  principal  perfans  in  his  neighbourhood. 
He  died  of  an  arch  mafic  complaint  in  1803.,  aged  73. 

JACK'SON,  a  new  county  of  Georgia,  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica. 

JACK'SON’s  RIV'ER,  a  head  water  of  James’s  River 
in  Virginia,  riles  in  the  Warm  Spring.  Mountains,  about 
twenty  miles  fouth-weft  of  the  Warm  Spring  Mountains, 
and  runs  fouth-weft  through  the  valley  until  Carpenter’s 
creek  joins  it  from  that  quarter,  when  the  river  affumes 
the  name  of  Fluvanna,  and  flows  fouth-eaft.  About 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  its  fou:  ce  it  falls  over  a  rock 
two  hundred  feet  into  the  valley  below.  The  Iheetof 
water  is  broken  in  its  breadth  by  the  rock  in  two  or  three 
places,  but  not  in  its  height.  Between  the  lheet  arid  the 
rock  at  the  bottom  you  may  walk  acrofs  dry.  It  is  near 
half  as  high  again  as  Niagara,  but  is  only  twelve  or  fif¬ 
teen  feet  wide. 

JACK'SONSBOROUGH,  a  fmall  poll-town  of  Spjith- 
Carolina,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Edifto  river,  about  thirty- 
five  miles  weft  of  Charleftown. 

JAC'MEL,  a  jurifdiCtion.and  fea-port  town  on- the  fouth 
fide  of  the  illand  of  St.  Domingo.  This-  jurifdiCtion  in 
the  French  part  of  the  illand,  contains  three  pariflies,  is  re¬ 
markable  for  the  goodnefs  of  its  foil,  and  the  abundant 
crops  of  coffee,  and  is  fufceptibleof  a  great  augmentation. 
Its  exports,  from  January  1,  9,  to  Dec.  31  of  the  lame 

year,  were  27,3301b.  white  fugar ;  55,6241b,  brown  fugar; 
4,072,7021b.  of  coffee  ;  406,8321b.  cotton  ;  and  10,0461b. 
indigo.  The  duties  on  exportation  of  the  above  amount¬ 
ed 
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ed  to  15,6x9  dollars,  26  cents.  The  town  is  fituated  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  neck  of  the  fouth  peninfula;  fix 
leagues  --weft-ward  of  Cayes  de  Jacmel,  feven  leagues  and 
a  half  eaft  of  the  bay  and  town  of  Baynet,  as  far  fouth  of 
Leogane  on  the  north  fide  of  the  peninfula,  thirteen  fouth- 
weft  of  Port  au  Prince,  and  fifty-three  eaft  of  Cape  Tibu- 
ron.  Lat.  18.21.  N.  Ion. 7.5. 2.  W. -from.Paris. 

JAC'MEL,  Cayes  de,  a  town  and  parifh  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  the  ftream  of  its  name,  fix  leagues  eaft  of  the  above 
town  of  Jacmel.  This  parifh  is  bounded  eaft  by  the  plain 
on  the  Spanifh.  part,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Ba- 
horuCo,  eighty  leagues  fquare,  fit  for  any  kind  of  culti¬ 
vation.  On  the  neighbouring  mountains  coffee  would 
fucceed  well.  » 

JAC'OB,  [Heb.  a  fupplanter.]  A  man’s  name. 

JA'COB,  the  Hebrew  patriarch,  was  the  fon  of  Ifaac 
and  Rebecca,  and  twin  brother  of  Efau,  and  born  in  the 
year  1836  B.  C.  He  -was  the  fecond  in  the  order  of  birth, 
and  came  into  the  world  holding  his  brother’s  heel ;  on 
which  account  he  was  called  Jacob,'. from  a  Hebrew  word 
which  fignifies  the  heel,  as  well  as  the  verb  to  fujiplant. 
His  inclination  led  him  to  the  paftoral  life,  for  which  he 
appears  to  have  been  beft  qualified  by  his  gentle  ealy  tem¬ 
per.  Hence  alfo  he  was  his  mother’s  favourite,  while  his 
brother  Efau  recommended  himfelf  to  the  firft  place  in 
the  affeflions  of  their  father,  by  his  more  malculine  and 
aftive  fpirit.  In  our  life  of  Esau,  vol.  vii.  p.  7,  we  were 
necefiarily  led  to  anticipate  the  early  part  of  the  liiftory 
of  Jacob,  and  to  relate  the  particulars  of  his  obtaining 
Torn  Efau  the  renunciation  of  the  privileges  of  his  birth¬ 
right,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  afterwards  fup- 
planted  him  in  receiving  their  father’s  laft  prophetic  bleff- 
ing.  After  Rebecca  had  prevailed  upon  Ifaac  to  fend 
Jacob  to  her  brother  Laban,  where  he  would  be  fafe  from 
the  reach  of  Efau’s  threatened  vengeance,  file  introduced 
her  favourite  to  take  his  leave  of  his  father,  who  con¬ 
firmed  in  a  folemn  manner  the  blefling  which  had  been 
obtained  by  ftratagem,  and  g3ve  him  his  parting  com¬ 
mands.  Jacob  was  lent  away  alone,  with  only  his  ftaff  in 
his  hand,  probably  for  the  purpofe  of  concealing' his  de¬ 
parture  from  his  brother ;  and,  after  completing  his  Journey 
to  his  uncle  Laban’s  at  Padan-aram,  was  received  by  him 
with  all  the  marks  of  friendlhip  and  affection.  Jacob, 
when  he  had  ftaid  with  his  uncle  a  month,  found  himfelf 
captivated  by  the  charms  of  his  youngeft  daughter  Ra¬ 
chael,  whom  lie  was  defirous  of  marrying.  As,  however, 
he  had  no  prefent  to  make  her  father,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  thofe  days,  and  Laban  was  of  too  covetous  a 
difpofition  to  part  with  his  daughter  without  fome  equi¬ 
valent,  an  agreement  was  made  between  them,  that  the 
latter  iliould  have  the  fervice  of  Jacob  for  feven  yfears ;  at 
the  end  of  which  Rachael  ihould  become  his  wife.  When 
the  term  of  the  agreement  was  about  to  expire,  Laban  pro¬ 
jected  a  difhonourable  trick,  by  which  Jacob  was  cheated 
into  an  additional  feven  years  fervice ;  for,  upon  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  time  at  which  he  was  to  be  put  in  poffeffion 
of  the  wife  whom  he  had  fo  dearly  earned,  Laban,  taking 
advantage  of  the  eaftern  cuftom  of  veiling  the  bride,  fub- 
ftituted  his  eldeft  daughter  Leah  in  the  room  of  Rachael, 
and  Jacob  did  not  dilcover  the  deceit  till  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  Fired  with  refentment  at  having  been  betrayed  into 
marriage  with  the  homely  filler  of  the  objefl  of  his  affec¬ 
tions,  he  warmly  remonltraced  with  Laban,  who  excufed 
himfelf  by  pretending,  that  the  ufage  of  the  country 
would  not  permit  the  younger  daughter  to  be  married  be¬ 
fore  the  elder  ;  and  added,  that  if  Jacob  would  fulfil  the 
nuptial  week  with  his  wife,  and  conlent  to  ferve  him  feven 
years  more,  as  loon  as  the  week  was  ended  he  would  alfo 
bellow  upon  him  Rachael.  Notwitliftanding  the  unfair- 
nefs  of  this  procedure,  Jacob  loved  Rachael  too  well  not 
to  obtain  her  at  any  price  ;  he  therefore  acceded  to  the 
hard  terms,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  feven  days  en¬ 
joyed  the  fruits  of  his  fervitude  and  conftancy.  Jacob’s 
behaviour  to  his  two  wives,  as  might  be  expefled,  was 
,t>ery  different ;  fince  Rachael  polfelfed  his  affeflions,  and 
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Leah  was  forced  to  content  herfelf  with  cold  civility,  and 
a  lefs  frequent  admiffion  than  her  filler  to  her  hulband’s 
bed.  It  pleafed  God,  however,  that  Leah  Ihould  fuccef- 
_ lively  prove  the  mother  of  four  fons,  while  Rachael  con¬ 
tinued  barren ._  At  length  Rachael,  who  had  almoft  de- 
fpaired  of  having  iffue,  proved  with  child,  and  to  her 
great  joy  was  delivered  of  her  fon  Jofeph.  By  this  time 
Jacob,  having  completed  his  fourteen  years  fervitude,  was 
defirous  of  returning  to  his  aged  parents,  and  requefted 
that  his  uncle  would  difinifs  him  and  his  family.  But 
Laban,  who  had  fufficiently  experienced  the  value  of  his 
faithful  fervices,  entreated  him  to  continue  with  liim  a 
little  longer,  agreeing  that  he  Ihould  have  by  way  of  wages 
all  the  future  produce  of  the  flocks  diftinguilhed  by  par¬ 
ticular  marks.  This  bargain  proved  in  time  fo  advan¬ 
tageous  to  Jacob,  that  Laban’s  avarice  led  him  to  put  in. 
practice  many  ffratagems  to  defraud  his  nephew  of  his 
juft  right,  which  Jacob  counteracted  by  other  ftratagems 
in  his  own  defence.  No  lefs  than  ten  times,  as. Jacob  af¬ 
terwards  complained,  were  the  conditions  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  arbitrarily  altered  by  Laban :  but,  notwithftandifig 
all,  Jacob  grew  exceeding  rich,  “and  had  much  cat¬ 
tle,  and  maid-fervants,  and  men-fervants,  and  camels, 
and  affes.”  His  profperity,  however,  excited  the  jea- 
loufy  of  Laban  and  his  fons  againft  him;  and,  being 
divinely  admoniihed  in  a  dream,  he  determin'ed  to  em¬ 
brace  the  firft  favourable  opportunity  of  departing  with 
all  that  he  had  to  his  own  country.  Having  imparted  his 
defign  to  his  wives,  who  were  fatisfied  of  the  prudence  of 
that  meafure,  while  Laban  was'at  a  confiderable  diltance 
{hearing  his  flieep,  he  collefled  together  his  property,  and 
fet  forwards  with  as  much  expedition  as  pofiible  towards 
the  land  of  Canaan.  It  was  not  before  the  third  day  af¬ 
terwards  that  Laban  received  information  of  Jacob’s  de¬ 
parture  ;  when  he  immediately  coilefled  a  band  of  his 
kindred  and  dependants,  and  after  a  purfuit  of  feven  days 
came  up  with  his  fon-in-law  in  that  part  of  the  hilly 
country  connected  with  mount  Libanus,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  known  by  the  name  of  mount  Gilead.  The  de¬ 
fign  with  which  he  had  followed  him  was  undoubtedly 
lioftite ;  but,  being  threatened  in  a  dream  with  the  ef- 
fefls  of  the  Divine  difpleafure  if  he  ihould  attempt  to 
carry  it  into  execution,  Laban  at  firft  confined  himfelf  to 
expoftulation  with  Jacob  for  ftealing  away  without  giving 
him  the  opportunity  of  taking  an  affeflionate  leave  of  his 
children  and  grandchildren,  and  of  honourably  difmiffmg 
them  with  the  ufuai  ceremonies  of  mufic  and  dancing, 
Jacob,  on  the  other  hand,  enumerated  the  many  grounds 
which  he  had  of  complaint  and  diftruft,  which  abundantly 
juitified  the  itep  that  he  had  taken  ;  and  expoftulated  in 
fuch  moving  language,  on  account  of  the  injuries  which 
he  had  received,  that  Laban  appears  to  have  been  awaken¬ 
ed  to  fome  fenfe  of  ihame  for  his  condufl;  and,  after  ex- 
prefiions  of  a  tender  regard  towards  his  daughters  and 
their  offspring,  lie  propoied  to  Jacob  that  they  ihould  en¬ 
ter  into  an  alliance,  and  erect  a  monument  which  iliould 
be  a  witnefs  of  it  to  future  ages.  To  this  propofal  Jacob 
acceded,  and  a  pile  of  ftones  was  reared  by  the  joint  la¬ 
bours  of  both  parties,  which  Laban  called  in  the  Syrian 
tongue  Jegar-fakadutlia,  and  Jacob  in  Hebrew  Gilead ; 
both  which  fignify  “  the  heap  of  witnefs.”  Here  they 
mutually  fwore  to  articles  of  indiifoluble  peace  and  union, 
a  facrifice  being  offered  on  the  occafion  ;  and,  after  the 
ceremony  was  ended,  Jacob  made'a  feaft  for  the  whole 
company.  On  the  following  day,  Laban,  after  embracing 
and  bleifing  Jacob  and  his  family,  fet  out  on  his  return 
to  Padan-aram. 

No  fooner  was  Jacob  thus  happily  delivered  from  the 
intended  enmity  of  his  father-in-law,  than  his  mind  be¬ 
came  diilreffed  with  apprehenfions  of  his  brother  Eiau, 
whole  refentment  he  ftill  dreaded.  A  vifion  which  he 
had  on  his  way  to  Canaan,  of  a  hoft  of  protefling  angels, 
contributed  in  fome  degree  to  allay  his  anxiety;  but, that 
he  might  be  fully  affured  of  his  brother’s  difpofition  to¬ 
wards  him,  he  thought  it  proper  to  fend  meffengers  to 
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acquaint  Efan  with  the  circumftances  in  which  he  was  re- 
turninn  to  his  native  country,  and  to  conciliate  his  good¬ 
will  by  l'ubmiflive  compliments.  When  the  mefl'engers  re- 
turned  with  the  information  that  Elau  was  coming  to  meet 
Jiim,  accompanied  with  four  hundred  of  his  men,  Jacob 
began  to  conclude  that  his  brother  intended  to  deftroy 
hint,  and  he  endeavoured  to  provide  for  the  lafety  of  a 
part  of  his  family  and  property,  by  dividing  the  whole 
into  two  bands,  in  hopes  that,  if  the  one  perilhed,  the 
other  might  efcape.  Having,  afterwards  recommended 
himfelf  in  an  humble  prayer  to  the  Divine  protection,  he 
refolved  to  try  how  far  prefents  would  work  upon  Elau’s 
temper  in  his  favour;  and  feleCted  numerous  choice  fpe- 
cimens  from  his  flocks  and  herds,  and  cattle  of  different 
kinds,  which  he  lent  forwards  in  feparate  droves,  under 
the  care  of  perfons  who  were  inftructed  when  they  met 
his  brother  to  tell  him,  that  they  were  prefents  from  Ja¬ 
cob  to  his  lord  Elau,  in  order  to  propitiate  his  good-will. 
On  the  morning  after  he  difpatched  thefe  droves,  long 
before  day-break,  he  made  all  his  family  and  flocks  crof’s 
over  a  brook  which  lay  in  his  way,  while  he  remained 
alone  on  the  other  fide.  Here  he  met  with  an  occurrence, 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  prophetic  vifion,  calculated 
to  allay  his  fears.  He  was  encountered  by  a  perfon,  with 
whom  he  grappled  till  the  break  of  day,  who,  after  giving 
him  proof  of  his  fupernatural  power,  by  touching  the 
hollow  of  his  thigh  and  putting  it  for  a  fhort  fpace  of 
time  out  of  joint,  encouraged  him  with  afi’urances  that 
the  Divine  Being  whp  had  taken  him  under  his  protec¬ 
tion,  would  deliver  him  from  every  threatening  harm,  and 
fulfil  the  great  promifes  which  he  had  made  to  him.  At 
the  fame  time  this  heavenly  mefl'enger  gave  him  the  name 
of  Ifrael,  .which  fignifies  “  a  man  who  has  prevailed  with 
God.”  Animated  by  the  aflurances  now  given  him,  Ja¬ 
cob  went  on  cheerfully  after  his  family,  which  he  joined 
juft  as  Efau  had  come  in  fight.  In  the  life  of  the  latter 
we  have  already  1'een  that,  contrary  to  Jacob's  expecta¬ 
tions,  his  brother  behaved  towards  him  on  their  meeting 
in  the  moft  kind  and  affectionate  manner,  and  invited 
him  to  fettle  in  his  neighbourhood.  Jacob,  however,  was 
afraid  of  fixing  too  near  the  brother  whom  he  had  fup- 
planted  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  paid  him  a  vifit,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  promil'e  to  come  to  Efau  to  Mount  Seir.  The 
place  which  he  chofe  for  his  refidence  was  in  the  vicinity 
of  Shechem,  where  he  purchal'ed  fome  ground,  on  which 
he  built  an  altar  to  the  Lord.  In  this  fituation  Jacob 
continued  for  fome  time  highly  refpefted  and  flourilhing, 
till  a  frefli  trouble  in  his  eventful  life  obliged  him  to  re¬ 
move  to  another  fcene.  During  a  vifit  which  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Dinah  paid  to  fome  of  the  females  of  that  country,  {he 
was  feen  by  Shechem  the  fon  of  Hamor,  the  Hivite  prince, 
who  found  means  to  triumph  over  her  Jionour,  either 
through  the  arts  of  feduftion  or  by  violence.  It  is  true 
that  he  offered  what  reparation  was  in  his  power  for  the  in¬ 
jury,  by  engaging  his  father  to  afk  her  of  Jacob  for  him  in 
marriage,  at  the  expence  of  any  dowry  and  gift  which  he 
chofe  to  demand.  At  the  lame  time  Hamor  propoled  that 
a  clofe  alliance  and  intermarriages  (hould  take  place  be¬ 
tween  the  family  of  Jacob  and  the  Shechemites.  On  this 
occafion,  the  Ions  of  Jacob,  who  privately  meditated  deep 
revenge  for  the  difgrace  brought  on  their  filler,  “anfwered 
Shechem  and  Hamor  his  father  deceitfully.”  After  Hating 
that  their  religion  would  not  permit  them  to  bellow  their 
lifter  on  one  who  was  uncircumcifed,  they  declared. their 
readinefs  to  confent  to  the  marriage  as  well  as  to  the  pro- 
pofed  alliance,  provided  that  the  Shechemites  would  liib- 
mit  to  the  rite  of  circumcilicn.  So  powerful  were  the 
influence  and  perluafion  of  Hamor  and  his  fon,  that  the 
people  conl’ented,  and  every  male  underwent  the  painful 
ceremony.  Before  they  had  recovered  from  the  effefts  of 
this  operation,  Simeon  and  Levi,  two  of  Jacob’s  fons, 
armed  themfelves  and  their  fervants,  and  treacheroully 
attacked  and  carried  the  city,  inhumanly  putting  every 
male  to  the  fword,  plundering  the  whole  property  of  the 
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Shechemites,  and  .feizing  their  wives  and  children  for 
Haves.  > 

This  barbarous  aftiop  of  his  fons  drew  from  Jacob  the 
feverelt  reproaches  ;  and  alio  made  it  neceilary  lor  him 
to  conliilt  his  lafety,  by  withdrawing  to  a  diftance  from 
the  neighbours  of  the  Shechemites,  who  might  be  dii- 
pofed  to  revenge  their  maflacre.  While  he  was  anxioufly 
confidering  which  way  he  Ihould  direft  his  courfe,  he  was 
divinely  in  ft  rutted  in  a  dream  to  go  to  Bethel,  and  to 
ereft  there  an  altar  to  God.  Before  he  fet  out  for  that 
place,  where  he  had  received  the  earlieft  aflurances  of  the 
protection  and  favour  of  God,  that  he  might  carry  no¬ 
thing  with  him  that  would  be  dil'pleafnlg  to  the  Divine  Be¬ 
ing,  he  ordered  his  family- to  bring  the  idols  which  they 
had  either  taken  from  the  Shechemites  or  brought  from 
Padan-aram,  and  the  ear-rings  which  they  wore  as  talif- 
mans  or  charms,  and  having,  as  is  moft  probable,  broken 
them  in  pieces,  buried  them  in  a  deep  hole  which  he 
caufed  to  be  dug  near  Shechem.  Jacob  arrived  at  Bethel 
without  moleftation  ;  and,  after  having  built  and  confe- 
crated  there  an  altar  to  God,  fet  out  on  a  vifit  to  his  father. 
While  he  was  on  his  journey,  he  had  the  unhappinefs  to 
lofe  his  beloved  wife  Rachael,  who  died  in  child-birth  of 
her  fon  Benjamin;  and  his  heart  was  alfo  deeply  alfefted 
by  a  difeovery  which  he  made,  that  his  fon  Reuben  had 
fo  far  yielded  to  his  criminal  paflions,  as  to  be  guilty  of  an 
incelluous  commerce  with  Bilh&h,  Rachael’s  maid,  and 
his  father’s  concubine.  Soon  after  this,  Jacob  arrived  at 
Mamre,  where  he  continued  during  the  remainder  of 
Ifaac’s  life,  and  after  his  death  appears  to  have  entered 
on  the  undifturbed  poffefiion  of  thole  privileges  of  birth¬ 
right  which  Efau  had  bartered  away.  But  in  this  fitua¬ 
tion  his  happinefs  was  cruelly  interrupted  by  the  wicked 
and  inhuman  conduct  of  his  Ions.  Jol'eph,  who  was  now 
about  feventeen  years  of  age,  was  become  his  father’s 
darling,  on  account  of  the  perfonal  and  mental  endow¬ 
ments  by  which  he  was  diftinguilhed ;  but  for  this  rea- 
fon  he  had  alfo  become  an  object  of  no  little  jealoufy  to 
his  brethren.  This  jealoufy  was  turned  to  hatred  in  the 
Ions  of  Bilhah  and  Zilpah,  who  had  been  guilty  of  fome 
wicked  aftions  which  Jofeph  had  difeovered  to  his.father. 
His  other  brethren  alfo  conceived  a  fimilar' hatred  to  him, 
upon  Jofeph’s  innocently  relating  finne  of  his  dreams, 
which  feemed  to  forefhow  that  he  Ihould  one  day  rife  to 
power  and  authority  over  them.  They  therefore  wick- 
edly  combined  to  leize  the  firft  opportunity  of  making 
away  with  him.  It  was  not  long  before  the  victim  of 
their  hatred  fell  into  their  powe^r;  for,  having  gone  to 
Shechem  with  their  flocks,  and  Jacob  becoming  uneafy 
that  he  had  not  heard  from  them,  Jofeph  was  lent  to  make 
enquiry  after  them.  No  fooner  did  they  fee  him  ap¬ 
proaching  than  they  agreed  immediately  to  get  rid  of  the 
dreamer,  as  they  called  him,  and  to  perfuade  their  father 
that  he  had  been  devoured  by  a  wild  bealt.  Without  any 
feelings  of  pity  they  would  have  imbrued  their  hands  in 
his  blood,  had  not  Reuben  difluaded  them  from  that 
procedure,  and  advifed  them  to  throw  him  alive  into  a 
pit,  where  he  might  perilh  by  hunger  and  grief.  In  the 
mean  time  a  troop  of  Ilhmaelites  palling  by,  on  a  mercan¬ 
tile  journey  to  Egypt,  Judah,  in  the  abfence  of  Reuben, 
perfuaded  bis  other  brethren  to  fell  Jofeph  to  them,  as 
his  death  would  be  of  no  more  fervice  than  his  being  car¬ 
ried  into  (lavery.  This  they  did  accordingly  ;  but  when 
Reuben  afterwards  went  privately  to  the  pit  with  thede- 
fign  of  drawing  him  out  of  it,  and  lending  him  back  to 
his  father,  he  uttered  fuch  complaints  upon  finding  him 
miffing,  that  they  took  care  not  to  let  him  know  how 
they  had  difpofed  of  Jofeph,  and  he  probably  fufpefted 
that  they  had  put  him  to  death.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he 
concurred  with  them  in  their  fcheme  of  impofing  upon 
their  father,  by  dipping  Jofeph’s  veil  in  the  blood  of  a 
kid,  and  fending  it  to  the  old  man  with  a  tale  which  might 
lead  him  to  believe  that  his  beloved  fon  had  been  torn  in 
pieces  by  a  wild  beaft.  When  the  veil  was  brought  to 
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Jacob,  which  he  knew  to-be  his  fon  Jofeph’s,  and  he  was 
informed  of  the  particulars  which  his  fons  had  invented 
to  deceive  him,  he  was  filled  with  the  molt  pungent  grief 
for  Iris  fup'pofed  lofs,  and  did  not  ceafe  mourning  on  ac¬ 
count  of  jofeph,  till  he  afterwards  heard  of  his  furprifing 
advancement  in  Egypt. 

Several  years  elapfed,  however,  before  the  patriarch  was 
confoled  with  the  tidings  that  Jofeph  was  yet  alive.  At 
length  a  dreadful  fcarcity  prevailing  in  Canaan,  and  all 
the  furrounding  natipns,  Jacob,  who  was  not  exempt 
from  the  common  calamity,  hearing  that  corn  was  to  be 
purchafed  in  Egypt,  fent  ten  of  his  fons  thither  to  buy 
fome,  and  kept  only  Benjamin  with  him.  The  particu¬ 
lar  occurrences  which  happened  to  them  in  this  expedi¬ 
tion,  will  be  more  properly  related  under  the  hiftory  of  Jo¬ 
seph.  We  (hall  only  mention  in 'this  place,  that  when  the 
corn  which  they  brought  from  Egypt  was  almoft  confum- 
ed,  as  the  fcarcity  Hill  prevailed  and  was  increafmg,  Jacob 
was  forced  again  to  fend  his  fons  into  that  country ;  where 
Jofeph,  before  whom  they  had  trembled  without  know¬ 
ing  him  in  his  exalted  charafter  of  iuperintendant  of  the 
kingdom  under  Pharaoh,  difcovered  himfelf  to  his  bre¬ 
thren  ;  and,  after  giving  them  proofs  of  his  tender  affection, 
went  and  acquainted  the  king. with  their  arrival,  and  the 
circumftahces  of  his  father’s  family.  Upon  this,  Pharaoh 
told  Jofeph,  that  he  might  fend  for  his  father.and  his  whole 
family,  and  place  them  in  what  part  of  Egypt  he  thought 
fit,  where  they  Ihould  never  want  any  favours  which  he 
could  fliovv  them.  Jofeph  difmifled'  his  brethren  to  return 
to  their  father,  with  rich  prefents  of  the  choiceft  commo¬ 
dities  of  Egypt.  Upon  their  arrival  at  their  father’s  refi- 
dence,  the  good  old  man,  overpowered  by  filch  tranfport- 
ing  news,  fainted  away  in  their  arms,  and  when  come  to 
himfelf  doubted  whether  what  he  had  heard  were  not  a 
dream.  At  length,  when  they  fliowed  him  Jofeph’s  pre¬ 
fents,  and  the  Egyptian  chariots,  his  doubts  all  vanilhed, 
and  he  cried  outin  an  excefs  of  joy,  “  It  is  enough  ;  Jofeph 
my  fon  is  yet  alive;  I  will  go  and  fee  him  before  I  die.” 

His  great  defire  once  more  to  embrace  his  favourite 
animated  him  to  haften  his  departure  ;  however,  in  his 
way  to  Egypt,  he  flopped  at  Beerlheba,  to  offer  facrifices 
to  God,  both  in  acknowledgment  of-  the  mercies  which 
he  had  received,  and  by  way  of  ftill  further  entreating  the 
Divine,  protection  and  blefling  in  the  new  lcene  on  which 
he  was  entering.  Here  God  appeared  to  him  in  the  vi- 
fions  of  the  night,  and  affured  him  of  his  guardianfliip 
and  favour  in  Egypt,  where  his  pofterity  fliould  become 
a  great  nation,  which  in  due  time  he  would  lead  out  of 
it  to  the  poffelfion  of  the  promifed  land  ;  and  adding,  that 
as  for  himfelf,  he  fliould  have  the  comfort  to  live  near  his 
fon  Jofeph,  and  at  length  die  in  his  arms.  Thus  encou¬ 
raged,  Jacob  haftened  towards  Egypt ;  and  when  he  came 
near  that  country,  he  fent  his  fon  Judah  before  to  ac¬ 
quaint  Jofeph  with  his  approach,  and  to  defire  him  to 
come  to  him  in  the  land  of  Goflten,  iituated  between  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  Nile,  which,  as  it  was  a  fruitful  territory 
and  well  adapted  to  the  paftoral  life,  was  fixed  upon  forliis 
place  of  refidence.  No  fooner  had  Jofeph  received  his 
father’s  meffage,  than  he  fet  out  to  meet  him  ;  and  their 
mutual  joy,  when  they  once  more  embraced  each  other, 
may  be  better  imagined  than  defcribed. 

After  fotne  time  had  palfed  between  the  patriarch  and 
his  beloved  fon  in  endearing  intercourfe,  Jofeph  prefented 
his  father  to  the  king,  who  returned  that  prince  his  ac¬ 
knowledgments  for  the  favours  which  he  had  beftowed 
upon  him,  and  offered  up  his  prayers  for  his  continued 
profperity  and  happinefs.  After  this,  Jofeph  conducted 
his  father  and  his  family  to  the  land  of  Goflien  ;  and  here 
the  family  of  the  patriarch  increafed  wonderfully  in  chil¬ 
dren  and  in  wealth.  At  length  Jacob,  after  he  had  lived 
feventeen  years  in  Egypt,  finding  from  his  feeblenefs  that 
his  end  was  not  far  off,  fent  for  his  fon  Joleph,  to  deliver 
him  his  laft  requeft.  This  was,  that  his  remains  fhould 
not  be  buried  in  Egypt,  but  carried  to  Canaan,  the  inhe¬ 
ritance  which  God  had  pr.omifed  to  Abraham  and  his 
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pofterity,  and  there  depofited  with  thofe  of  his  anceftors 
Abraham  and  Ifaac,  in  the  cave  of  the  field  of  Machpe- 
lah,  which  Abraham  had  purchafed.  To  this  requeft  Jo- 
feph  readily  -afiented,  and  confirmed  his  promife  by  an 
oath.  Not  long  afterwards  word  was  brought  to  Jofeph 
that  his  father  was  dying ;  upon  which  he  took  his  two 
fons  Manaffeh  and  Ephraim,  and  went  to  prefent  them  to 
him,  begging  him,  to  give  them  his  bleffmg  before  he 
died.  At  the  fight  of  his  beloved  fon,  the  old  patriarch 
was  invigorated  with  new  ftrength,  fo  that  he  was  able  to 
fit  up  in  his  bed ;  and  after  adverting  to  the  promifes 
which  God  had  given  him  of  a  numerous  pofterity,  which 
fhould  inherit  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  to  the  death  of  his 
dear1  Rachael,  lie  added,  that  for  her  fake  he  would  now 
give  a -frefh  proof  of  his  affeCHon  for  Jofeph,  by  adopting, 
his  two  fons  as  his  own.  In  confequence  of  this  meafure* 
he  declared,  that  in  the  divifion  of  the  promifed  land 
they  were  to  receive  a  double  lot,  and  to  be  confidered  as 
the  heads  of  two  diftinct  tribes.  Afterwards  he  pro¬ 
nounced  his  bleffmg  on  the  two  lads,  but  prophefied 
that  the  younger  fhould  have  precedence  over  the  elder, 
by  proving  the  father  of  a  much  more  numerous  pofterity. 
Finding  himfelf  grow  faint,  he  delired  that  all  his  fons 
might  be  collected  around  him,  to  hear  his  dyifig  predic¬ 
tions  of  what  fhould  happen  to  their  feveral  defcendants 
in  the  latter  days.  The  particulars  of  thefe  predictions 
belong  to  the  lives  of  the  refpeCtive  fubjeCts  of  them  ;  and 
the  fubfequent  hiftory  of  the  Ifraeiites  will  fhovV  how  ex¬ 
actly  the  events  correfponded  with  the  patriarch’s  laft  words. 
Having  made  an  end  of  pronouncing  his  prophetical 
bleffmg,  Jacob  reminded  his  fons  of  their  obligation  to 
bury  him  with  his  anceftors  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah, 
and  f’oon  afterwards  expired,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-feven,  in  the  year  1689  B.C.  Jofeph  now  gave 
directions  that  his  body  fliould  be  embalmed,  and  that  the 
neceffary  preparations  fhould  be  made  for  his  funeral. 
While  thefe  proceedings  were  carrying  on,  the  Egyptians 
mourned  for  the  father  of  their  viceroy  during  feventy 
days.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  Jofeph,  whofe  deep 
mourning  prevented  his  attendance  at  court,  acquainted 
Pharaoh,  through  fome  of  his  officers,  with  the  engage¬ 
ment  which  he  was  under  to  bury  his  father  in  the  lepul- 
chre  of  his  anceftors,  and  entreated  the  king’s  permiffion 
to  fulfil  it.  This  requeft  Pharoah  not  only  readily  grant¬ 
ed  to  his  favourite,  but  alfa  ordered  riie  chief  officers  of 
his  houfehold,  and  the  grandees  of  the  kingdom,  to  ac¬ 
company  the  funeral  pomp.  All  Jacob’s  family  likewife 
attended  it,  none  flaying  behind  but  their  wives  and  their 
little  ones.  As  foon  as  the  cavalcade,  which  confided  of  a 
great  number  of  chariots,  and  a  vaft  multitude  of  memon 
horfeback,  had  crofted  the  river  Jordan,  and  were  entered 
into  the  land  of  Canaan,  they  halted  for  feven  days  at  the 
threfhing-floor  of  Atad,  and  there  performed  a  funeral  ce¬ 
remony,  which  made  the  Canaanites  call  the  place  Abel 
Mizraim,  or  the  mourning  of  the  Egyptians.  Afterwards 
they  continued  their  march  to  Machpelah,  where  Jacob’s 
fons  depofited  his  remains  in  the -cave,  and  then  returned 
to  Egypt  with  the  reft  of  their  company. 

JA'COB  (furnamed  A1  Bardi,  or  in  Latin  Baradaus),  a 
celebrated  champion  of  the  Eutychian  dobtrine  in  the  fixth 
century,  after  whom  the  Monop’nyfites  of  the-eaft  are  to 
this  day  called  Jacobites ,  was  a  Syrian  by  nation,  who  be¬ 
came  the  difciple  of  Severus,  the  Monophyfite  patriarch 
of  Antioch,  and  embraced  the  monaftic  life.  When,  af¬ 
ter  the  depofition  of  Severus,  the  affairs  of '  the  Mono- 
phyfites  were,  by  perfecution  and  oppreffion,  brought  to 
a  very  low  ebb,  and  their  bilhops  were  reduced,  by  death 
and  imprifonment,  to  a  very  fmall  number,  this  monk  re- 
ftored  the  expiring  febt  to  its  former  profperity  and  luftre. 
He  was  ordained  to  the  epifcopal  office  by  fome  bilhops 
of  his  feet,  who  were  in  prifon  on  account  of  their  prin¬ 
ciples  ,  and  with  the  approbation  of  thefe  prelates,  he 
travelled  on  foot  through  the  whole  eaft  ;  eftablilhed  bi¬ 
lhops  and  prelbyters  every  where  ;  revived  the  drooping 
ipirits  of  the  Monophylites ;  and  produced  fuch  an  alto- 
3  milling 
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nifhing  change  in  their  affairs  by  the  power  of  his  elo¬ 
quence,  and  by  his  incredible  aftivity  and  diligence,  that 
at  the  time  of  his  death  in  5S8,  when  according- to  Mo- 
Iheim  he 'was  bifhop.  of  Edelfa,  he  left  the  feet  in  a 
moft  flourifhing  hate  in  Syria,  Mefopotamia,  Armenia, 
Egypt,  Nubia,  Abyffinia,  and  other  countries.  By  his 
laborious  efforts  Jacob  became  fo  famous,  that  all  the  Mo- 
nophyfites  of  the  eaft  confidered  him  as  their  fecond  pa¬ 
rent  and  founder,  and,  as  we  have  already  feen,  called 
tliemfelves  after  his  name  in  honour  of  him.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  Catechifm,  which  is  the  grand  rule  of  the 
Monophyfite  faith. 

JA'COB  (Henry),  the  founder  of  the  firft  independent 
or  congregational  church  in  England,  was  a  native  of 
Kent,  and  received  his  academical  education  at  St.  Mary’s- 
liall,  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford ;  where  he  Was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1583,  and  to  that  of  M.  A.  in 
1586.  '  Having  entered  into  holy  orders,  he  was  made 
precentor  of  Corpus-Chrifti  college,  and  afterwards  ob¬ 
tained  the  benefice  of  Cheriton  in  Kent.  He  was  well 
read  in  theological  authors,  and  in  his  fentiments  zea- 
loufly  attached  to  the  puritanical  party.  Of  his  learning 
and  controverfial  abilities  he  afforded  favourable  fpecimens, 
in  A  Treatife  of  the  Sufferings  and  Victory  of  Ch rift  in 
the  Work  of  our  Redemption,  See.  1598,  8vo.  written 
in  oppofition  to  fome  notions  advanced  by  Bilfon,  bifiiop 
of  Winchefter  ;  and  in  Two  Treatifes  of  the  Church 
and  Miniftry  of  England,  againlf  the  Reafonsmiid  Objec¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Francis  Johnfon,  the  Brownift,  1599,  4to. 
printed  at  Middleburgh.  In  the  year  1604,  he  publifhed 
Reafons  taken  out  of  God’s  Word,  and  the  bell  human 
Teftimonies,  proving  a  Necefiity  of  reforming  our  Churches 
of  England,  &c.  4to.  and  another  piece,  Againft  vain¬ 
glorious,  and  that  which  is  falfely  called  learned,  Preach¬ 
ing,  4to.  The  publication  of  thefe  pieces  drew  down  on 
his  head  the  perfecution  of  the  intolerant  bilhop  Bancroft, 
which  obliged  him  to  withdraw  for  lafety  into  Holland. 
At  Leyden,  he  had  repeated  conferences  with  Mr.  Robin- 
fon  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  from  an  opponent  he  be¬ 
came  a  convert  to  the  Brownift  principles  relative  to 
church-difcipline,  fir.ee  known  by  the  name  of  indepen¬ 
dency.  In  the  year  1610,  he  publifhed  at  Leyden  a  trea¬ 
tife,  entitled,  The  Divine  Beginning  and  Inftitution  of 
Chrift’s  true  vifible  and  material  Church;  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  next  year,  by  An  Explication  and  Confir¬ 
mation  of  the  former  'piece.  Some  time  afterwards  he 
returned  to  England  ;  and  having  imparted  his  defign  of 
letting  up  a  feparate  congregation,  upon  the  model  of 
thofe  in  Holland,  to  the  moft  learned  puritans  of  thofe 
times,  it  was  not  condemned  by  them  as  unlawful,  con- 
fidering  that  there  was  no  profpdftof  what  they  conceived 
to  be  a  neceffary  national  reformation.  Mr.  Jacob,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  year  1616,  having  fummoned  feveral  of  his 
friends  together,  and  having  obtained  their  content  to 
unite  in  church-fellow  (hip,  for  obferving  the  ordinances 
of  Ch;ift  in  what  they  judged  to  be  the  pureft  manner, 
they  laid  the  foundation  of  the  firft  independent  or  con¬ 
gregational  church  in  England.  The  following  was  the 
mode  which  they  purfued.  Having  obferved  a  day  of 
folemn  fafting-and  prayer  for  a  bleffing  upon  their  un¬ 
dertaking,  towards  the  clofeof  the  folemnity  each  of  them 
made  open  confeftion  of  his  faith  in  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift ; 
and  then  ftanding  together,  they  joined  hands,  and  fo- 
lemnly  covenanted  with  each  other  in  the  prefence  of 
Almighty  God,  to  walk  together  in  all  God’s  ways  and 
ordinances,  according  as  he  had  already  revealed,  or  fhould 
further  make  them  known  to  them.  Mr.  Jacob  was  then 
chofen  paftor  by  the  fuffrage  of  the  brotherhood,  and 
others  were  appointed  to  the  office  of  deacons,  with  faff¬ 
ing  and  prayer. and  impofition  of  hands.  In  the  fame 
year  he  publifhed  a  defence  of  this  new  fyftem  of  church 
difeipline,  entitled,  “  A  Proteftation  or  Confeftion  in  the 
Name  of  certain  Chriftians,  fiiowing  how  far  they  agreed 
with  the  Church  of  England,  and  wherein  they  differed, 
with- the  Reafons  of  their  Diffent,  drawn  from  Scripture 
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to  which  was  added  a  Petition  to  the  King  for  the  tolera¬ 
tion  of  fiuch  Chriftians.  Afterwards  he  publifhed  a  fur¬ 
ther  defence  of  independency,  entitled,  “  A  Collection  of 
found  Reafons,  fhowing  how  neceffary  it  is  for  all  Chrif¬ 
tians  to  walk  in  the  Ways  and  Ordinances  of  God,  in 
Purity,  and  in  a  right  Church-way.”  Mr.  Jacob  conti¬ 
nued  with  his  people  about  eight  years;  but  in  1624,  be¬ 
ing  defirous  of  entering  on  a  more  enlarged  fphere  of  ufe- 
fulnefs,  he  went  with  their  content  to  Virginia,  where  he 
died  foon  afterwards. 

JA'COB  (Henry),  fon  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in 
the  diocefe  of  London  about  the  year  1609.  Being  in  his 
younger  years  rent  by  his  relations  to  be  educated  abroad, 
he  ftudied  at  Leyden  under  the  celebrated  Erpenius,  and 
made  a  prodigious  progrefs  in  philological  and  oriental 
learning.  When  he  was  about  twenty -two  years  of  age 
he  returned  to  England,  where  his  literary  attainments 
occafioned  his  being  fo  ftrongiy  recommended  to  the  earl 
of  Pembroke,  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  that 
he  fent  letters  to  the  univerfity,  in  confequence  of  which 
Jacob  was  created  B.  A.  in  1628  -9.  In  the  following 
year,  through  the  intereft  of  Mr.  Selden,  and  others,  he 
was  elected  probationer-fellow'  of  Merton  college.  Not 
long  afterwards  he  met  with  a  lofs  in  the  death  of  his  pa¬ 
tron  the  earl  of  Pembroke  ;  which,  however,  was  fupplied 
upon  the  fuccefiion  of  bifiiop  Laud  to  the  chancellorfhip. 
That  prelate,  upon  the  application  of  Mr.  Selden,  found 
means  to  revive  in  his  favour  a  poll  at  Merton  college, 
which  had  not  been  occupied  for  about  a  century.  It 
was  that  of  focius  grammaticalis,  or  reader  of  philology  to 
the  juniors  ;  by  which  appointment  he  became  a  complete 
fellow  of  his  college.  In  1636  he  was  admitted  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  M.  A.  and  in  1641  was  defied  efqulre-beadle  of 
divinity.  During  the  following  year  he  was  created  ba¬ 
chelor  of  phyfic.  “But  his  head,”  fays  Mr.  Wood,  “be¬ 
ing  always  over  bufy  about  critical  notions  (which  made 
him  fometimes  a  little  better  than  crazed),  he  neglected 
his  duty  fo  much,  that  he  was  fufpended  once,  if  not 
twice,  from  his  place,  and  had  his  beadle’s  liaff  taken 
from  him.”  At  length,  when  the  parliamentary  vifitation 
took  place  in  1648,  he  was  formally  expelled  from  it,  and 
alfo  ejefled  from  his  fellowfhip  ;  fo  that,  being  deftitute 
of  the  means  of  living,  he  retired  to  London,  where  Mr. 
Selden  contributed  to  his  fupport  ;  and  he  was  reduced 
to  fell  a  little  patrimony  which  he  poffeffed  in  Kent.  Be¬ 
fore  the  money  anting  from  this  fale  was  fpent,  having 
ruined  his  health  by  his  intenfe  application  to  his  ftuuies, 
he  died  at  Canterbury,  whither  he  had  removed  for  a 
change  of  air,  in  the  year  1652,  when  he  was  about  the 
age  of  forty-four.  He  wrote  many  things,  but  publilhed 
nothing  himfelf.  A  little  before  his  death,  his  friend 
Mr.  Henry  Birkhead  publifhed,  in  a  quarto  volume,  his 
inaugural  oration  upon  taking  his  degree,  his  Greek,  La¬ 
tin,  and  Englifn,  poems,  &c. 

JA'COB-ehn-HA'JIM,  a  learned  rabbi  in  the  Sixteenth 
century,  was  a  native  of  Tunis,  who,  being  obliged  to 
fly  from  that  place,  retired  to  Venice.  Here  he  afliduoufly 
applied  himfelf  to  colleft  the  M  a  flora  from  the  different 
manuferipts  in  which  it  is  difperfed,  and  to  give  it  for 
the  firft  time  in  an  entire  form.  This  he  did  in  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  accompanied  with  the  Chaldee 
paraphrafe,  and  the  commentaries  of  certain  rabbis,  pub¬ 
lilhed  at  Venice  in  the  year  1525,  in  4  vols.  folio.  This  ■ 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  thofe  which  follow  it, 
are  in  high  eftimation  among  the  Jews. 

JA'COB  JEHU'DAH-LE'ON,  a  learned  Jew  who  fiou- 
rifhed  in  the  feventeenth  century,  was  born  in  Spain, 
whence  lie  removed  into  Holland,  in  order  to  enjoy  greater 
advantages  for  purfuing  a  defign  which  he  formed  of  draw¬ 
ing  up  a  defcriplion  of  Solomon’s  temple.  That  he  might 
acquire  a  more  perfecl  idea  of  that  noble  edifice,  he  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  to  the  conftruflion  of  a  wooden  model  of  it, 
upon  the  plans  which  he  had  met"  with  among  t  he  differ¬ 
ent  authors  of  his  own  nation.  From  this  mode!  he  af¬ 
terwards  formed  his  defeription  of  that  building,  and 

publifhed'. 
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publifhed  it  in  French,  under  the  title  of  “  Defcription 
du  Temple  de  Solomon,  par  Jacob  Juda  Leon,  Habitant 
de  Middleburgh,  dans  la  Zelande,  l’An  du  Monde  5403,” 
i.  e.  A.  D.  1643.  This  work  he  afterwards  enlarged  and 
improved,  and  tranflatefl  it  into  Hebrew,  and  gave  it  the 
title  of  Tabnith  Hekal,  or  the  Figure  of  the  Temple.  It 
was  much  admired  by  the  learned  world;  and  the  duke 
of  Brunfwick  ordered  a  Latin  verfion  of  it  to  be  made, 
accompanied  with  engravings.  Jacob  added  to  it,  a  de- 
fcription  of  the  tabernacle;  a  treatife  concerning  the  ark 
and  the  cherubim  ;  and  an  expolition  of  the  Plaints,  in 
which  he  undertook  to  explain  the  metaphorical  expref- 
lions  of  the  Talmud,  and  which,  he  faid,  coll  him  no  lit¬ 
tle.  labour  and  lludy. 

JA'COB-JOHN,  an  ingenious  Armenian  mechanic  in 
the  feventeenth  century,  who  delerves  to  have  his  name 
recorded  with  honour  for  the  attempt  which  he  made  to 
introduce  the  art  of  printing  into  Perfia.  He  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Zulpha;  and  in  the  year  1641  filled  the  poft  of 
principal  of  the  joiners  to  the  king  of  Perfia.  He  was 
the  author  of  numerous  ufeful  mechanical  inventions. 
Having  occafion  to  vifit  Europe,  he  formed  fo  complete 
an  idea  of  the  art  of  printing,  that. upon  his  return  to  Is¬ 
pahan  he  fucceeded  in  erecting  a  prefs,  and  cut  himfelf 
the  matrices  for  the  necefiary  types.  With  that  prefs  he 
printed,  in  Armenian,  the  Epiltles  of  St.  Paul,  and  the 
Seven  Penitentiary  Pfalms.  He  alio  formed  the  defign  of 
printing  the  whole  Bible;  but  his  progrefs  alarmed  the 
tribe  of  copyifts,  who,  by.  their  cbmplaints  that  his  art 
would  prove  ruinous  to  a  numerous  and  indultrious  clafs 
of  men,  found  means  to  excite  thole  prejudices  againil  it, 
which  obliged  him  to  lay  afide  his  laudable  undertaking. 
It  is  faid  that  he  had  not  found  out  the  art  of  making 
good  printing  ink ;  but,  had  he  met  with  no  more  ferious 
obitacle,  his  ingenuity  would  doubtlefs  have  enabled  him 
to  lurmount  this  difficulty.  The  poll  which  he  held  had 
always  been  filled  by  a  Mahometan  ;  and  he  only  enjoyed 
it  by  fpecial  privilege,  granted  to  him  on  account  of  his 
extraordinary  talents.  He  was  frequently  folicited  by  the 
king  to  embrace  the  Mahometan  faith  ;  but  flip  moll 
tempting  offers  of  preferment  could  not  prevail  upon  him 
to  renounce  his  Chriftian  principles. 

JA'COB’s  CREEK,  an  eallern  water  of  Yougniogany 
river,  in  Welltnoreland  county,  Pennfylvania.  There  is  a 
carrying-place  fix  miles  welt  to  Monongahela  river,  from 
the  Youghiogany,  oppofite  the  mouth  of  this  creek. 

JA'COB’s  LAD'DER,yi  The  fame  with  Greek  vale¬ 
rian.  See  Polemonium. 

JA  COB’S  STAFF, f.  A  pilgrim’s  flaff.  A  flaffconceal- 
ing  a  dagger.  A  crofs-llaff ;  a  kind  of  allrolabe  ;  which 
fee  defcribed  and  figured  under  Forestaff,  vol.  vii. 
p.  568. 

JACOBYE'A,  f.  in  botany.  See  Arctotis,  Athana- 
sia,  Cineraria,  Conyza,  C'otula,  Crepis,  Erigeron, 
Eupatorium,  Inula,  Othonna,  Pectis,  and  Senecio. 

JACOBZEAS'TRUM  and  JACOB^TOI'DES.  See  Ci¬ 
neraria. 

JACOByE'US  (Oliger),  a  celebrated  profeffor  of  phy- 
fic  and  philofophy  at  Copenhagen,  was  born  in  1651  at 
Arhufen  in  the  peninfula  of  Jutland,  where  his  father 
was  biihop.  Chriftian  V.  entrufted  him  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  grand  cabinet  of  curiofities ;  and  Frederic  IV. 
in  1698,  made  him  counfellor  of  his  court  of  jullice.  He 
wrote  many  medical  works,  and  fome  excellent  poems. 

JACOB AZ'ZI  (Dominic),  a  learned  Italian  cardinal  in 
the  lixteenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Rome,  where  he  was 
born  about  the  year  1443.  Having  embraced  the  ecclefi- 
aftical  life,  he  particularly  applied  himfelf  to  the  lludy  of 
canon-law  and  theology,  and  became  fo  eminent,  for  his 
proficieivcy,  as  well  as  the  talents  for  bufinefs  which  he 
difcovered,  that  he  was  employed  by  pope  Sixtus  IV.  and 
five  of  his  fucceffors,  in  the  management  of  l’everal  im¬ 
portant  affairs.  He  was  appointed  auditor  confiitorial, 
and  afterwards  one  of  the  twelve  auditors  of  the  rota,  and 
feilhop  of  Lucera.  Pope  Julius  IL  made  him'  vicar  of 
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Rome,  and  prefident  of  the  univerfity  in  that  city.  He 
was  alfo  inltituted  to  the  fees  of  Maffano  and  Groffeto. 
The  laft  promotion  which  he  received  was  that  to  the 
rank  of  cardinal,  to  which  he  was  eievated  by  pope  Leo  X. 
in  the  year  1517.  He  died  in  1527,  or  early  in  1528, 
when  he  was  about  eighty-four  years  of  age.  The  moll 
important  of  his  works  was  a  Treatife  concerning  the 
Councils,  in  Latin,  which  was  originally  published 'at 
Rome  in  1538,  in  a  folio  volume.  This  edition  is  become 
exceedingly  lcarce,  and,  though  far  from  correft,  is  ea- 
.gerly  fought  after  by  collectors.  It  forms  the  eighteenth 
volume  of  father  Labbe’s  Colledtio  Maxima  Coneiliorum ; 
the  fets  of  which  that  want  this  volume,  may  be  obtained 
for  almoil  half  the  price  of  fuch  as  are  complete. 

JAC'OBIN,  J.  A  pigeon  with  a  high  tuft.  See  Co- 
LUiVlBA,  vol.  iv. 

JACOBIN,  /.  A  monk  of  a  particular  order;  a  Do¬ 
minican.— He  employed  in  it  father  Andrew,  a  Jacobin. 
Robertfon. 

JACOBIN,  f.  in  the  language  of  the  prefent  day,  is 
the  name  alfumed  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  revo¬ 
lution,  by  a  party  in  Paris,  which  was  outrageoufly  de- 
mocratical,  and  fanatically  impious.  This  party,  which 
confilled  of  members  of  the  National  Aifembly,  and  of 
others  maintaining  the  fame. opinions  and  purfuing  the 
fame  objects,  formed  itfelf  into  a  club,  and  held  its  meet¬ 
ings  in  the  hail  belonging  to  the  Jacobin  friars,  where 
meafures  were  fecretly  concerted  for  exciting  infurrecjions, 
and  over-awing  at  once  the  legiflature  and  "the  king.  The 
name  of  Jacobin ,  though  it  was  derived  from  the  hall 
where  the  club  firll  met,  has  fince  been  extended  to  all 
who  are  enemies  to  monarchy,  ariltocracy,  and  the  Chrif¬ 
tian  religion  ;  and  who  would  have  every  man  to  be  his 
own  pried  and  his  own  lawgiver. — They  have,  it  feems, 
found  out  in  the  academies  of  the  Palais  Royal  and  the 
Jacobins,  that  certain  men  have  no  right  to  the  pofielfions 
which  they  hold  under  law.  Burke. 

JACOBINISM,  the  principles  of  a  Jacobin. — May  the 
more  recent  fpirit  of  jacobinifm  have  a  Hill  quicker  ter¬ 
mination.  Mafon. 

To  JACOBINIZE,  v.a.  To  taint  with  Jacobinifm. — 
France  was  not  then  jacobinized.  Burke. 

JACOBITE,  f.  A  term  of  reproach  bellowed  on  the 
perfons  who,  vindicating  the  doctrines  of  pafiive  obebience 
and  non -refinance  with  refpeft  to  the  arbitrary  proceed  ¬ 
ings  of  princes,  difavow  the  revolution  in  1688,  and  af- 
fert  the  fuppofed  rights  and  adhere  to  the  interefts  of  the 
abdicated  king  James  and  bis  family. — -The  fum  of  all  his 
policy  had  been  to  amufe  the  whigs,  the  tories,  and  the 
Jacobites.  Bolingbroke. — No  Jacobite  was  ever  a  philofopher. 
Shipley. 

JACOBITE,  adj.  Of  the  principles  of  Jacobites. — The 
whole  tOry  party  was  become  avowedly  Jacobite.  Bolins _ 
broke. 

JACOBITES,  in  church  hiftory,  a  fed  of  Chriftians 
in  Syria  and  Mefopotamia,  fo  called,  either  from  Jacob,  a 
Syrian  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Mauritius, 
or  from  one  Jacob,  a  monk  who  flourifhed  in  the  year 
550.  The  Jacobites  are  of  two  feds,  lome  following  the 
rites  of  the  Latin  church,  and  others  continuing  fepa- 
-  rated  from  the  church  of  Rome.  There  is  alfo  a  divifion 
among  the  latter,  who  have  two  rival  patriarchs.  As  to 
their  belief,  they  hold  but  one  nature  in  Jelus  Chriit  • 
with  refpeCl  to  purgatory  and  prayers  for  the  dead,  they 
are  of  the  fame  opinion  with  the  Greeks  and  other  eallern 
Chriftians  ;  they  confecrate  unleavened  bread  at  the  eu- 
charift;  and  are  againil  confelfion,  believing  that.it  is  not 
of  divine  inftitution, 

JACOBIT'ICAL,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  Jacobites. 

JACOBIT'ICALLY,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  the 
Jacobites. 

JACOBI'TISH,  adj.  Attached  to  the  principles  of  the 
Jacobites,  leaning  to  the  interell  of  James  II. 

JACOBITISM,/  The  principles  of  a  Jacobite. _ The 

fpirit  of  jacobitijm,  which  had  obtained  in  both  our  Uni- 

verfities 
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verfities  before  the  year  1 745,  was  far  from  being  quite 
extinguifhed  in  1748.  Mafon. 

JACCFBO  DE  PALU'DO,  a  fmail  ifland  in  the  Adria¬ 
tic,  fo  named  from  its  church.  It  contains  but  few  in¬ 
habitants  ;  there  is  an  hofpital  for  the  accommodation  of 
pilgrims. 

JA'COBSDORF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Upper  Sax¬ 
ony:  three  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Jacobfhagen,  and  eight  eaft 
of  Zachan. 

JA'COBSHAGEM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Upper  Sax¬ 
ony:  twenty  miles  eaft  of  Stargard,and  fourteen  foiuh  of 
Daber.  Lat.  53.  n.  N.  Ion.  33. 13.  E.  Ferro. 

JA'COBSON  (John  Charles  Gottfried),  an  able  tech¬ 
nology,  the  fon  of  a  lhopkeeper  at  Elbingen,  was  born 
at  that  place  in  1726.  He  ftudied  at  Leipfic  ;  but  in 
confequence  of  an  unfortunate  duel  was  obliged  to  ab- 
fcond,  and  to  enter  into  the  fervice  of  the  elector  of  Sax¬ 
ony.  He  afterwards  obtained  a  fubaltern’s  place  in  the 
Pruffian  fervice;  but  as  the  feverity of  his  duty  prevented 
him  from  devoting  any  part  of  his  time  to  ftudy,  to 
which  he  had  been  always  attached,  he  refigned  his  office 
and  enlifted  in  a  regiment  of  infantry  at  Berlin.  During 
a  refidence  of  two  years  in  that  city,  he  diligently  fre¬ 
quented  the  different  manufactories  and  work-lhops,  and 
between  tile  years  1773  and  1776  publifhed  his  Defcrip- 
tion  of  all  the  Cloth  Manufactories  in  Germany,  4  vols. 
8vo.  and  at  the  fame  time  aflifted  Sprengel  in  his  Collec¬ 
tion  of  the  Arts  and  Handicrafts,  and  Nicolai  in  his  De- 
fcripti'on  of  Berlin.  After  the  campaign  of  1778,  in  which 
he  was  actively  employed,  he  at  length  obtained  a  dif- 
charge,  and  began  his  “Technological  Dictionary  of  all 
the  ufeful  Trades,  Arts,  and  Manufactures,  with  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  different  Proceffes,  Tools,  Inltruments,  &c. 
and  an  Explanation  of  the  technical  Terms,”  in  4  Parts, 
4to.  On  account  of  his  extenfive  technological  knowledge 
and  indefatigable  zeal,  he  was  appointed,  in  1784,  in- 
fpeCtor  of  all  the  royal  manufactories  in  the  kingdom  of 
Pruflia,  and  died  in  the  month  of  September,  1789.  Ja- 
cobfon  had  promifed  a  fupplementary  volume  of  his  Dic¬ 
tionary,  but  was  prevented  by  death  from  fulfilling  his 
intention.  This  talk,  however,  was  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Rolenthal,  a  baker  of  Nordhaufen,  and  member  of  feveral 
academies;  and,  when  completed,  was  publifhed  in  four 
volumes,  the  1  aft  of  which  appeared  in  1795.  , 

JA'COBSTADT,  a  fea-port  town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
province  of  Eaft  Bothnia,  with  a  convenient  port.  Lat. 
64.  5-.N. 

JACO'BUS,/  A  gold  coin,  worth  twenty-five  (hillings; 
fo  called  from  king  James  I.  of  England,  in  whole  reign 
it  was  ftruck.  We  ufually  diftinguifh  two  kinds  of  Ja¬ 
cobus,  the  old  and  the  new  ;  the  former  valued  at  twenty- 
five  (hillings,  weighing  fix  pennyweights  ten  grains;  the 
latter,  called  alfo  Caro/us,  valued  at  twenty-three  (hillings, 
in  weight  five  pennyweights  twenty  grains. 

JACOPO'NE  da  TO'DI,  an  ancient  Italian  poet,  ce¬ 
lebrated  for.  his  piety,  was  born  in  the  thirteenth  century 
at  Todi,  of  the  noble  family  of  Benedetti.  He  was 
brought  up  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  of  which  he  became 
a  doCfor  and  an  eminent  practitioner  at  Rome.  He  mar¬ 
ried,  fought  to  enrich  himfelf  by  profeflional  arts,  and 
lived  like  a  man  of  the  world ;  when  the  death  of  his  wife, 
in  confequence  of  the  fall  of  a  fcaffold  at  a  public  fpeCta- 
cle,  awakened  him  to  ferious  reflection,  and  induced  him 
to  quit  all  fecular  concerns,  and  devote diimfelf  to  reli¬ 
gion.  He  entered  into  the  third  order  of  Francifcans,  of 
which  he  became  a  clauftral  in  1278.  He  counterfeited 
folly  in  order  to  receive  the  humiliation  of  contempt,  in 
which  he  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  his  baptifmal  name  of 
Jacopo  was  changed  for  the  nick-name  of  Jacopone.  The 
rigour  of  his  fuperiors  aided  his  voluntary  mortifications, 
and  for  a  flight  fault  he  was  thruft  into  a  noifome  dun¬ 
geon,  where  he  is  faid  to  have  compoled  one  of  his  molt 
rapturous  canticles  of  divine  love.  He  underwent  greater 
fufferings  from  the  refeiltment  of  pope  Boniface  VIII. 
for  when  that  violent  pontiff,  exafperated  againft  the  Co- 
lonna,  laid  fiege  to  Paleftrina,  Jacopone,  who  w'as  there 
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at  the  time,  lamented  the  evils- brought  upon  the  church 
by  its  head,  in  two  canticles.  As  a  punifhment  for  this 
freedom,  Boniface,  when  mailer  of  the  town,  threw  the 
poor  monk  into  fetters,  a  id  kept  him  on  bread  and  wafer, 
till  he  himfelf  was  imprifoned  by  the'Colonna.  This  la  ft 
■event  is  laid  to  have  beer,  predicted  by  Jacopone',  who, 
when  the  pope  infuitingly  afkc.d  him  when  he  fhould 
come  out  of  prif’on,  replied,  “  When  you  (hail  enter  it.” 
He  furvived  his  liberation  about  three  years,  and  died 
in  1306.  His  Spiritual  Canticles,  of  which  many  editions 
were  publifhed,  have  given  him  a  place  among  the  Ita¬ 
lian  poets.  With  refpeft  to  language,  they  are  rude  and 
barbarous,  being  a  medley  of  various  dialefts  ;  but  there 
is' much  fublimity  in  the  fentiments,  and  a  fervour  of  ex- 
preflion  refulting  from  the  lacred  paflion  with  which  he 
was  infpired.  He  alfo  wrote  fome  religious  pieces  in  La¬ 
tin,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  well-known 
iiturgic  anthem  beginning  St.abat  Mater.  The  heft  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  Canticles  is  that  of  Venice,  4to.  1617,  with 
notes. 

JACQUELO'T  (Ifaac),  a  learned  French  Proteftant 
divine,  was  the  Ion  of  a  minifter  at  Valfy  in  Champagne, 
where  he  was  bom  in  the  j'ear  1647.  Having  been  edu¬ 
cated  to  the  miniftry,  he  was  appointed  his  father’s  col¬ 
league  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
After  the  revocation  of  the  edidt  of  Nantz,  he  retired  to 
Heidelburg;  whence  he  afterwards  removed  to  the  Hague, 
Here  he  officiated  in  his  minifterial  capacity  with  great 
approbation,  engaging  the  attention  of  his  hearers  by  the 
folidity  of  his  matter,  and  the  force  of  his  reafoning. 
When  the  king  of  Pruflia  came  to  this  place,  he  heard 
our  author  preach,  and  was  fo  much  plealed  with  his  per¬ 
formances,  that  lie  perfuaded  him  to  become  his  minifter 
at  Berlin,  and  fettled  on  him  a  connderable  penfion,  which 
he  enjoyed  till  his  death  in  1708,  when  he  was  about 
fixty-one  years  of  age.  He  was  a  man  who  was  highly 
refpected  for  his  literature,  his  virtuous  exemplary  con¬ 
duit,  and  his  amiable  manners.  He  was  the  author  of  fe¬ 
veral  works,  which  difplay  genius,  penetration,  and  ex¬ 
tenfive  knowledge,  though  they  are  deficient  in  method 
and  precifion.  Among  others  he  publifhed,  1.  Diflerta- 
tions  on  the  Exiftence  of  God,  1697,  4to.  written  in  op- 
pofition  to  Epicurus  and  Spinofa.  2.  Difleftations  on  the 
Mefliah,  1699,  8vo.  3.  A  Treatife  on  the  Irtfpiration  of 
the  facred  Books.  This  he  left  unfinifhed  at  his  death  ; 
it  was  publifhed  in  1715,  8vo.  4.  A  Criticifm  on  the 
Picture  of  Socinianifm,  written  by  Jurieu;  which  expofed 
our  author  to  a  bitter  perfecution.  5.  Sermons,  in  2  vols. 
6.  Controverfial  trails  againft  Mr.  Bayle,  occafioned  by 
opinions  advanced  in  his  Diltionary .  7.  Letters  addreffed 
to  the  Biftiops  of  France,  written  with  great  temper  and 
moderation,  urging  them  to  difplay  towards  the  Proteft- 
ants  that  candour  and  urbanity  which  became  them  as 
men  and  as  Chriftians,  and  particularly  as  minlfters  of 
the  God  of  peace. 

JACQUES  (Frere),  or  Friar  James,  whofe  furname  was 
Baulot,  or  Baulieu,  a  celebrated  lithotomift,  and  a  man 
of  a  lingular  character,  was  born  in  1651  at  a  village  in 
Franche-Comte,  where  his  father  was  a  poor  labourer. 
At  the  age  of  fixteen  he  was  feized  with  an  inclination 
to  travel,  having  received  no  other  education  than  that  of 
mere  writing  and  reading.  A  propenfity.  which  he  felt  for 
the  practice  of  furgery  was  put  in  the  -way  of  gratification 
by  his  becoming  a  patient  in  a  hofpital,  where,  after  his 
recovery,  he  applied  himfelf  with  great  affiduity  to  affift- 
ing  the  lick,  and  learned  to  bieed.  He  afterwards  entered 
into  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  in  which  he  ferved  fome  years; 
and  formed  acquaintance  with  one  Pauloni,  an  Italian 
empirical  furgecn,  who  had  become  famous  for  cutting 
for  the  ftoneand  curing  ruptures.  With  him  he  travelled 
five  or  fix  years  into  various  countries  as  an  alfiftant;  till 
having,  as  he  thought,  obtained  a  fufficient  infight  into 
his  practice,  he  began  in  Provence  to  act  by  himfelf.  He 
wore  a  kind  of  monadic  habit,  but  not  of  any  particular 
order,  and  took  the  name  of  Frere  Jacques,  by  which  he 
was  ever  afterwards  diftinguiftied.  He  operated  firft  in 
S  H  the 
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tlie  villages  and  country  towns  of  Provence,  taking  no 
more  reconr pence  foi*  his  fervices  than  juft  iitfficed  for  his 
humble  maintenance.  He  then  vifited  other  provinces  ; 
and,  at  length,  ventured  to  praftife  in  great  towns,  hav¬ 
ing,  by  his  natural  fagacity,  without  any  knowledge  of 
anatomy,  improved  upon,  his  mailer’s  method  of  litho¬ 
tomy,  which  was  that  of  the  greater  apparatus.  His 
name,  at  length,  fpread  throughout  the  kingdom  as  the 
r.ioft  fuccefsful  lithotomift  of  his  time,  and  the  capital 
only  remained  as  a  new  theatre  of  his  glory.  In  feveral 
vifits  to  it  he  met  with  the  fevere  criticilm  of  fcience,  as 
well  as  the  ill  offices  of  envy  ;  and  the  death  of  the  mar- 
fhal  de  Lorges,  the  day  after  he  had  operated  upon  him, 
caufedhim  to  quit  Paris  in  fome  difgrace.  He  went  from 
France  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Geneva,  and  Amltefda'm,  fre¬ 
quented  by  numerous  patients  at  thole  and  the  interme¬ 
diate  places,  and  increafing  his  reputation  by  his  fuccefs. 
At  Arnllerdam  the  celebrated  anatomiil  and  lurgeon  Rau 
oppofitd  him  with  acrimony  ;  but  did  not  refute  to  bor¬ 
row  from  him  his  method,  which,  with  fome  improvements, 
confiituted  the  lateral  operation,  afterwards  brought  to 
perfection  by  Chefelden.  The  magiltrates  were  lenfible 
of  his  merit,  and  caul'ed  his  portrait  to  be  engraved,  and 
a  medal  to  be  ftruck  to  bis  honour.  He  thence  went  to 
Strafburg,  and  was  called  to  Vienna  to  be  confulted  for 
the  emperor  Jofeph.  Thence  he  pafied  into  Italy,  where 
a  vaft  number  of  patients  waited  for  him  in  the  different 
cities.  At  Rome  he  was  received  with  great  honour  by 
the  pope;  but,  being  now  defirous  of  finilhing  his  days  in 
retirement,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  chcfe 
a  retreat  near  Befangon,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  fix- 
tv-nine. 

'  JACQUIN'IA,  f.  [So  named  by  Linnaeus,  in  honour 
of  Nic.  Jof.  de  jacquin,  profeffor  of  botany  at  Vienna, 
born  at  Leyden  in  1727,  and  author  of  many  fplendid 
works.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria,  or¬ 
der  monogynia,  natural  order  of  dumofae?  (lapotae,  JuJf.) 
The  generic  characters  are — Calyx;  perianthium  five- 
leaved  ;  leaflets  roundilh,  concave,  permanent.  Corolla  : 
one-petalled ;  tube  beil-lhaped,  vehtricofe,  longer  than 
the  calyx;  border  ten-cleft;  divifions  roundilh,  of  which 
the  five  interior,  ones  are  Ihorter.  Stamina:  filaments 
five,  awl-ffiaped,  arifing  from  the  receptacle;  anther® 
l'pear-ihaped.  Piftillum:  germ  ovate  ;  llyle  the  length  of 
theftamens;  ftigma  headed.  Pericarpium:  berry  round- 
ilh,  acuminate,  one-celled.  Seed:  fingle,  roundilh,  carti¬ 
laginous. — EJfendat  Chara8erK  Corolla  ten-cleft ;  Itamina 
inlerted  into  the  receptacle;  berry  one-feeded. 

Species .  1.  Jacquinia  armillaris,  or  obtufe-leaved  jac- 

quinia  :  leaves  obtufe,  coriaceous,  flowers  in  racemes,  ber¬ 
ries  four-feeded  or  thereabouts.  This  is  a  very  elegant 
upright  Ihrub,  feldom  more  than  four  or  five  feet  high. 
Trunk  round,  thicker  and  knobbed  where  the  branches 
come  out,  covered  with  an  afh-coloured  bark.  Branches 
four  or  five  from  each  joint  towards  the  top,  in  whorls, 
fpreading,  Itiff,  round,  grooved,  brittle,  hoary,  fubdivided, 
and  forming  all  together  a  neat  globular  head.  Leaves 
fcattered,  alternate,  petioled,  cluttered  towards  the  ends 
of  the  twigs,  wedge-lhaped,  ovate,  obtufely  margined, 
quite  entire,  veinlels,  fmooth  underneath,  with  very  mi¬ 
nute  black  dots  :  according  to  Jacquin,  they  are  of  dif¬ 
ferent  lhapes  between  oblong  and  roundilh,  fometimes 
blunt,  fometimes  emarginate,  but  always  with  a  little  ri¬ 
gid  point,  rigid,  narrowing  into  a  very  fhort  petiole,  and 
fometimes  rolled  back  at  the  fides.  Flowers  fmall,  Itiffilh, 
white,  fmelling  like  jafmine,  and  retaining  their  fweet 
Icent  feveral  days.  Berry  roundilh,  fmooth,  the  fize  of  a 
large  pea,  of  a  reddilh  orange-colour,  and  containing  an 
orange-coloured  pulp.  Seeds  four,  (fometimes,  but  lel- 
dom,  three  or  five.)  ovate,  fmooth,  Alining,  cartilaginous, 
brownilh  yellow.  The  berries  are  eaten  by  fmall  birds, 
and  the  feeds  are  fining  for  bracelets  by  the  Caribees, 
whence  the  French  in  the  i hands  call  this  Ihrub  bois  brace- 
ids,  and  Linnaeus  gave  it  the  trivial  name  of  armillaris. 
The  Spaniards  call  it  barbajeo,  or  verbafeum.  Native  of 


South  America  and  the  Wefl-India  iflands;  on  the  cal¬ 
careous  rocks  of  Jamaica,  on  the  coaft;  flowering  in  Fe¬ 
bruary  and  March;  in  Curagoa,  Martinico,  Carthapena, 
&c. 

2.  Jacquinia  venofa,  or  vein-leaved  jacquinia:  leaves 
ovate,  lanceolate,  veined,  fubmembranaceous.  Native  of 
the  Well  Indies. 

3.  Jacquinia  rufcifolia,-or  prickly  jacquinia:  leaves 
lanceolate,  acuminate.  This  is  a  Ihrub  three  feet  in  height, 
with  all  the  habit  of  the  preceding.  It  differs  in  having 
the  leaves  lanceolate,  acuminate,  pungent,  extremely  Itiff, 
and  Ihorter.  The  peduncles  are  pendulous  as  in  that, 
and  one -flowered.  Native  of  South  America.  Jacquin 
obferved  it  at  the  Havannah  in  mountain-woods,  flower¬ 
ing  in  January  and  February.  It  was  cultivated  in  1729 
by  James  Sherard,  M.D. 

4-  Jacquinia  linearis,  or  linear-leaved  jacquinia  :  leaves 
linear,  acuminate.  A  ihrub  two  feet  in  height,  very  much 
branched,  of  the  fame  habit  with  the  two  preceding,  but 
not  fo  neat.  Leaves  extremely  rigid,  pungent  like  thorns, 
often  twilled,  fubfeflile,  an  inch  long,  molt  frequently 
four  together  in  whorls  at  each  joint.  Peduncles  one- 
flowered,  folitary,  terminating,  pendulous,  Ihorter  than 
the  leaves.  Flowers  ftiffifli,  and  without  any  fmell ;  pe¬ 
tals  white,  with  all  the  fegments  convex,  the  outer  ones 
fpreading,  the  inner  almolt  ereft.  Berries  yellow'.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo,  about  Port  au  Prince, 
on  the  coaft ;  flowering  and  fruiting  in  January. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  plants  mult  be  kept  in 
the  bark-ftove,  giving  them  little  water  in  winter,  and  in 
warm  weather  plenty  of  frefh  air.  They  are  railed  from 
feeds  procured  from  the  countries  where  they  grow  na¬ 
turally,  and  afterwards  from  cuttings;  but  it  is  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  that  thefe  take  root.  See  Trilix. 

JACTA'TION,yi  [from  jadio,  Lat.  to  throw.]  A  vain 
boaft.  Bailey. 

JACTA'TOR,/.  A  vain  boalter.  Bailey. 

JACTITA'TION,  f.  [ ja&ito ,  Lat.]  Tolling;  motion; 
reltleflnefs  ;  heaving. — If  the  patient  be  furprifed  with 
jadlitation,  or  great  oppreflion  about  the  ftomach,  exoefft 
no  relief  from  cordials.  Harvey. — A  term  in  the  canon 
law  for  a  falfe  preteniion  to  marriage. 

JAC'ULABLE,  adj.  [from  jaculabilis,  Lat.]  Capable  of 
being  darted.  Bailey.  Not  uj'ed. 

JACULA'TION,  f.  [ jaculatio ,  jaculor,  Lat.]  The  a<5l 
of  throw’ing  miflive  weapons  : 

So  hills  amid  the  air  encounter'd  hills, 

Hurl’d  to  and  fro  with  jaculation  dire.  Milton. 

JAC'ULATORY,  adj.  [from  jaculor,  Lat.  to  dart.] 
Thrown  luddenly  ;  thrown  like  a  dart. 

JACUR'SO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in. the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  province  of  Calabria  Ultra  :  eight  miles  welt  of  Squil- 
lace. 

JAC'ZINOW,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Red  Ruflia  :  fifty-two  miles  fouth  of  Halicz. 

JA'DA,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JA'DAN,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JAD'DUA,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JAD'DUA,  or  Jaddus,  liigh-prieft  of  the  Jew's,  fuc- 
ceeded  his  father  Johanan  in  that  office  in  the  year  342 
B.C.  During  his  pontificate,  Alexander  the  Great  laid 
liege  to  Tyre;  and,  being  informed  that  the  Tyrians  were 
chiefly  lupplied  with  provifions  from  Judea,  Samaria,  and 
Galilee,  lent  his  commiffaries  to  Jaddua,  requiring  him 
to  furnilh  thofe  neceffaries  for  the  fabfiftence  of  his  army 
which  he  had  been  accultomed  to  fend  to  the  Perfians. 
Jaddua  modeftly  excufed  himfelf  from  complying  with 
this  command,  alleging,  that  his  oath  of  fidelity  to  Da¬ 
rius  did  not  permit  him  to  transfer  that  tribute  to  an  ene¬ 
my.  Alexander,  provoked  at  this  refufal,  had  no  fooner 
fucceeded  in  the  reduftion  of  Tyre,  than  he  marched  to¬ 
wards  Jerufalem,  refolving  to  punilh  the  Jews  with  as 
great  feverity  as  he  had  done  the  Tyrians.  When  the 
liigh-prielt  and  the  reft  of  the  people  were  informed  of 
’  liis 
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his  approach,  fenfible  of  their  imminent  danger,  they  had 
recourfe  to  prayers,  facrifices,  and  other  afts  of  humilia¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  engage  the  protection  of  God  for  their 
deliverance.  It  is  faid,  that  in  this  emergency  Jaddua 
was  divinely  inftruCted  in  a  dream,  to  go  and  meet  the 
conqueror,  arrayed  in  his  pontifical  robes,  accompanied  by 
all  the  prielts  in  their  proper  habits,  and  followed  by  the 
reft  of  the  people  dreifed  in  white  garments.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  next  morning  Jaddua  ordered  the  gates  of  the 
city. to  be  opened,  and. marched  in  folemn  proceflion  at 
the  head  of  his  attendants  to  an  eminence  at  a  fmall  dif- 
tance.  from  the  city,  whence,  as  foon  as  they  faw  the  king 
approach,  they  advanced  to  meet  him.  When  they  were 
come  near  the  king,  Alexander,  as  if  ftruck  with  profound 
awe  at  the  fpeffacle,  haftened  forwards,  and  bowed  to  the 
high-prieft,  faluting  him  with  religious  veneration.  His 
attendants  were  aftonilhed  at  the  extraordinary  fcene,  and 
Parmenio  took  the  liberty  of  alking  him  why  he  adored 
the  Jewifti  high-prieft.  Alexander  anfwered,  that  he  did 
not  adore  the  high-prieft,  but  God,  whofe  minifter  he  was  ; 
and  added,  that  when  he  was  at  Dium  in  Macedonia, 
and  much  troubled  in  mind  about  the  preparations  necef- 
fary  for  his  expedition  into  Alia,  he  faw  in  a  dream  this 
very  perfon,  in  his  pontifical  drefs,  who  encouraged  him 
to  lay  afide  anxiety,  and  to  enter  boldly  on  his  projected 
undertaking,  alluring  him  that  God  would  be  his  guide, 
and  give  him  the  empire  of  the  Perfians.  He  then  gave 
orders  to  march  on  to  Jerufalem,  and  was  attended  thi¬ 
ther  by  the  high-prieft  and  his  retinue,  who  conduced 
him  to  the  temple,  where  he  caufed  a  great  number  of 
victims  to  be  offered  to  the  God  of  the  Jews.  After¬ 
wards  Jaddua  ftiowed  him  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  which 
predicted  the  overthrow  of  the  Perfian  empire  by  a  Gre¬ 
cian  king.  Fully  latisfied  that  he  was  the  perfon  defig- 
nated  in  thofe  prophecies,  Alexander  proceeded  on  his 
expedition,  with  an  aflurance  of  complete  fuccefs  in  the 
Perfian  war;  but, before  his  departure,  he  alked  the  high- 
prieft  if  there  was  nothing  in  which  he  might  gratify  him, 
or  his  people.  Upon  this  Jaddua  told  hint,  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Mofaic  law,  they  neither  plowed  nor  fowed 
during  every  feventh  year ;  and  that  therefore  they  Ihould 
elteem  it  as  a  high  favour  if  the  king  would  be  plealed  to 
remit  their  tribute  in  that  year.  To  this  requeft  the  king 
readily  yielded;  and,  having  confirmed  them  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  all  their  privileges,  particularly  that  of  living  un¬ 
der  their  own  laws,  he  then  departed  from  Jerufalem.  Such 
is  the  account  which  Jofephus  gives ;  but  fince  he  is  the 
only  hiftorian  in  whofe  writings  there  are  any  memorials 
of  fuch  extraordinary  circumltances,  and  fince  they  can¬ 
not  be  reconciled  with  the  narratives  of  all  other  writers, 
fome  of  the  moft  judicious  modem  critics  rejeCt  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  Jewifh  hiftorian  as  a  fabulous  tradition.  It  is 
certain  however,  that,  if  Jaddua  did  preferve  his  fidelity 
to  Darius  while  Alexander  was  profecuting  the  fiege  of 
Tyre,  and  by  fo  doing  excited  hoftile  intentions  in  the 
conqueror’s  mind  again  ft  the  Jews,  the  high-prieft  found  • 
means  to  appeafe  his  refentment;  and  alfo  that  Alexander 
conferred  many  diftinguifhed  favours  on  the  Jewifti  na¬ 
tion,  both  in  and  out  of  Paleftine.  Jaddua  died  in  the 
year  323  B.C. 

JADE,  f.  [Etymology  doubtful:  Skinner  derives  it 
from  gaad ,  a  goad  or  l'pur.  ]  A  horfeof  no  fpirit ;  a  hired 
horfe;  a  wortftlefs  nag. — The  plain  nag  came  upon  the 
trial  to  prove  thole  to  be  jades,  that  made  fport  with  him. 
VEJlrange. 

Falfe  fteps  but  help  them  to  renew  their  race. 

As,  after  Humbling,  jades  will  mend  their  pace.  Pope. 

A  forry  woman.  A  word  of  contempt  noting  fometimes 
age,  but  generally  vice. —  Get  in,  huffy:  now  I  will  per- 
lonatethis  youngy’arir,  and  difeover  the  intrigue.  Southern. 
In  di’monds,  pearl,  and  rich  brocades. 

She  lliines  the  firft  of  batter’d  jades., 

And  flutters  in  her  pride.  Swift. 


A  young  woman:  in  irony  and  flight  contempt. — You 
fee  now  and  then  fome  handlome  youngyWw  among  them  -. 
the  Huts  have  very  often  white  teeth  and  black  eyes.  Ad- 
dife'n. 

To  JADE,  v.  a.  To  tire;  to  harafs;  to  difpirit;  to 
weary  ;  applied  originally  to  horles. — It  is  good  in  dif- 
courfe  to  vary  and  intermingle  fpeecli  of  the  prefent  oc- 
cafion  with  arguments;  for  it  is  a  dull  thing  to  tire  and 
jade  any  thing  too  far.  Bacon. 

If  fleet  Dragon's  progeny  at  laft 
Proves  jaded,  and  in  frequent  matches  call 
No  favour  for  the  ftallion  we  retain, 

And  no  refpect  for  the  degen’rate  ftrain.  Dryden. 

To  overbear;  to  crufh;  to  degrade;  to  harafs,  as  a  horfe 
that  is  ridden  too  hard  : 

If  we  live  thus  tamely, 

To  be  thus  jaded  by  a  piece  of  fcarlet. 

Farewell  nobility.  Shakefpeare. 

To  employ  in  vile  offices: 

The  honourable  blood 

Muff  not  be  fhed  by  fuch  a  jaded  groom.  Shakefpeare, 

To  ride ;  ~to  rule  with  tyranny. — I  do  not  now  fool  my- 
felf,  to  let  imagination  jade  me:  for  every  reafon  excites 
to  this.  Shakefpeare . 

To  JADE,  v.  n.  To  lofe  fpirit;  to  fink.-^Many  offer 
at  the  effects  of  friendlhip,  but  they  do  not  laft:  they  are 
promifing  in  the  beginning,  but  they  fail  and  jade  and 
tire  in  the  profecution.  South. 

JA'DE- STONE,  f.  in  mineralogy.  See  Mineralogy 
and  Serpentines. 

JA'DEL,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province  of 
Diarbekir:  twenty  miles  north- weft  of  Rabba. 

JA'DERY,  f  Jadifti  tricks  : 

Seeks  all  foul  means 

Of  boift’rous  and  rough  jad'ry,  to  diffeat 

His  lord,  that  kept  it  bravely.  Two  noble  Kinfmcn. 

JAD'GERON,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Chorafan  :  thirty  leagues  fouth-weft  of  Mefchid. 

JAD'IDA,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  fituated  on  the 
Euphrates:  124  miles  weft  of  Bagdad.  Lat  33.42.  N. 
Ion.  60.  E.  Ferro. 

JA'DING,  f  The  aft  of  tiring. 

JA'DISH,  adj.  Vicious;  bad,  as  a  horfe:. 

That  hors’d  us  on  their  backs,  to  fhow  us 
A  jadijh  trick  at  laft,  and  throw  us.  Hudibras. 

Unchaftej  incontinent. — ’Tis  to  no  boot  to  be  jealous  of 
a  woman;  for,  if  the  humour  takes  her  to  be  jadfh,  not 
all  the  locks  and  fpies  in  nature  can  keep  her  honelt. 
L'EJlrange. 

JA'DON,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JAE'GER  (John-Wolfgang),  a  learned  German  Lu¬ 
theran  divine,  was  born  at  Stutgard  in  the  year  1647. 
His  father,  who  was  counfellor  of  the  difpatches  to  the 
duke  of  Wirtemberg,  gave  him  the  advantage  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  education,  by  fending  him  to  purfue  his  ftudies 
fuccefliveiy  at  the  college  in  his  native  city,  the  convents 
of  Hirfchau  and  Bebenhaufen,  and  the  univerfity  of  Tu¬ 
bingen.  He  took  his  degrees  in  arts  at  the  feminary  laft- 
mentioned,  and  was  admitted  to  the  miniftiy  in  the  year 
1671.  But,  before  he  entered  on  any  particular  charge  in 
that  profeftion,  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  children  of 
Eberhard  III.  duke  of  Wirtemberg.  In  the  year  1676, 
he  accompanied  the  hereditary  prince  on  his  travels  in 
the  capacity  of  tutor  and  chaplain  ;  and,  after  vifiting 
Swiflerland,  Geneva,  and  Italy  as  far  as  Rome  and  Na* 
pies,  returned  with  himin.  the  following  year  to  Stutgard- 
In  1 68 o,  he  was  made  profelfor-extraordinary  of  geogra¬ 
phy  and  the  Latin  clafflcs  ;  in  1681,  Greek  profelibr-in- 
ordinary  ;  in  1684,  profeflbr  of  moral  philofophy,  and 
ep/wrus  of  the Jjipendium  at  Tubingen  ;  in  1688,  profeilbr 
of  logic  and  metaphyfics,  and  vifitor  of  the  ichools  of 
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Wirtemberg  above  the  Steig;  in  1689,  licentiate  in  divi¬ 
nity  ;  in  1692,  do  ft  or  and  profeflbr-extraordinary  of  that 
faculty  ;  in  1698,  counfellor  tq  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg, 
fuperintendant-general  and  abbot  of  the  convent  of  Maul- 
brunn  ;  in  1699,  confiftorial  counfellor  and  preacher  to 
the  cathedral  at  Stutgard ;  fuperintendant-general  and 
abbot  of  the  convent  of  Adelberg;  and  laftly,  in  1702,  fir  It 
profeffor  of  divinity,  chancellor  of  the  univerfity,  and 
provoft  of  the  church,  at  Tubingen.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  multitude  of  works,  which  refleft  great  credit  on  his 
talents  and  erudition.  The  principal  of  them  are,  1.  Hif- 
toria  Ecclefiaftica,  cum  Parallelifmo  .Profanae,  1709,  2  vol. 
folio.  2.  Compendium  Theologize  per  Fcedtra.  3.  jus 
Dei  fcederale  delineatum  a  J.  W.  J.  u’oi  ad  Examen  voca- 
tur  Puftendorfii  Jus  feciale  divinum,  &c.  1698,  8vo.  3. 
Traftatus  de  Fcedere  Gratiae  ejufque  CEconomia  fub  Pe- 
riodis  7  Vet.  &  Nov.  Teft.  1701,  4to.  4.  Examen  Theo¬ 
logize  novae  &  maxiine  Petri  Poireti,  &  Antonia;  Burig- 
nonise,  &c.  1708,  8vo.  5.  Examen  Theologias  Myfcicse 
veteris  &  novae,  &c.  1709,  8vo.  intended  to  refute  Fene- 
lon,  Poiret,  Molinos,  &c.  6.  Traftatus  de  F.cclefia,  &c. 

7.  Theologia  Moralis.  8.  Theologia  Naturalis.  9.  Ob- 
fervationes  Theologicas  &  Morales  in  Grotium  de  Jure 
Belli  &  Pads,  1710,  8vo.  10.  Traftatus  Morales  de  Ju- 
rame-ntis,  de  Confcientia,  de  Legibus,  &c.  11.  Defenfio 

Jofephi  Imperatoris  contra  Bullam  dementis.  12.  Roma 
cum  Regno  Italize  Carolo  VI.  vindicata.  13.  Differtatio 
de  Spinolifmo,  Spinofae  Vitam  &  Doftrinam  ad  Examen 
revocans.  14.  Traftatus  de  Legibus,  turn  in  Genere, 
turn  in  Specie,  1688,  8vo.  Together  with  Thefes,  Sec'. 

JAE'GERSPREIS,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  Ifland 
'  of  Zealand  :  twenty-two  miles  north-welt  of  Copen¬ 
hagen. 

JA'EL,  [Heb.  a  kid.]  The  name  of  a  woman. 

JA'EN,  a  province  of  Spain,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
la  Mancha,  on  the  eaft  by  the  provinces  of  Murcia  and 
Grenada,  on  the  fouth  by  Grenada,  and  on  the  well  by 
Cordova ;  about  fixty  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
nearly  as  much  from  eaft  to  weft,  almoft  wholly  furrounded 
with  mountains,  which  afford  mines  of  lead,  copper,  and 
filver.  It  was  a  kingdom  in  the  time  of  the  Moors,  till 
annexed  to  the  crown  of  Caftile  ;  and  the  king  of  Spain 
takes  the  title  of  King  of  Jaen,  although  it  is  now  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  government  of  Andalulia.  The  principal 
towns  are  Jaen,  Baega,  Ubeda,  Cagorla,  and  Callona. 

JA'EN,  a  city  of  Spain,  and  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  fame  name,  fituated  on  a  fmall  river,  which  foon  af¬ 
ter  runs  into  the  Guadalquivir.  It  is  furrounded  with 
walls,  and  defended  by  fome  ramparts,  towers,  and  a  caftle. 
It  is  tolerably  large,  and  contains  fome  beautiful  churches 
and  convents,  and  is  \vell  fupplied  with  water  by  numer¬ 
ous  fountains,  one  of  which,  in  particular,  iflues  out  of 
a  rock  in  a  ftream,  fufficient  to  forma  brook.  This  town 
was  taken  from  the  Moors  by  Ferdinand  III.  kingof  Caf¬ 
tile,  in  the  year  1246,  and  the  bilhopric  of  Bae$a  removed 
to  it  two  years  after,  by  Innocent  IV.  The  country 
about  is  exceedingly  fertile  in  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  with 
abundance  of  filk,  and  the  moft  excellent  fruit :  thirty -fix 
miles  north  of  Grenada,  and  forty-five  eaft  of  Cordova. 
Lat.  37.  53.  N.  Ion.  12.  54.  E.  Peak  of  Tenerifte. 

JA'EN,  or  Bracamoros,  a  government  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  in  the  audience  of  Quito,  conquered  from  the  In¬ 
dians  in  the  year  1538.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  all  the 
neceftaries  of  life  are  produced  in  abundance.  The  cul¬ 
ture  of  tobacco  forms  the  principal  bufinefs  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  the  gold  mines  being  abandoned.  Rain  is  frequent. 

JA'EN  de  Bracamoros,  a  town  of  South  America,  in 
the  audience  of  Quito,  capital  of  a  government  of  the 
fame  name;  founded  in  the  year  1549.  It  is  the  refi- 
dence  of  a  governor,  and  contains  about  4000  inhabitants, 
among  which  are  but  few  Spaniards:  330  miles  north- 
north-eaft  of  Lima.  Lat.  6.  50.  S._  Ion.  55.  30.  W .  Ferro. 

JA'ERSBORG,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  illand  of 
Zealand  :  five  miles  north-north-weft  of  Copenhagen. 

JA'FA,  a  lake  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Segeftan: 
thirty-feven  leagues  fouth  of  Kin. 
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JA'FA,  a  country  of -Arabia,  fituated  to  the  north  of 
Aden,  and  weft  of  Hadramaut;  it  is  fertile,  and  abounds 
particularly  in  coffee.  Jafa  was  formerly  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  imam  ;  but  in  the  end  of  the  17th  century 
the  inhabitants  revolted,  and  made  themfelves  indepen¬ 
dent.  They  are  governed  at  prefent  by  three  fovereign 
princes,  who. have  conquered  alfo  a  part  of  the  province 
of  Hadramaut. 

JAFTA,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Paleftine,  fituated  near  the 
coaft  of  the  Mediterranean,  formerly  a  celebrated  city, 
and  called  Joppa,  frequently  mentioned  in  the  feriptures, 
being  the  port  where  Jonah  embarked  on  his  miftion  to 
Nineveh,  and  the  place  where  Peter  raifed  Tabitha  from 
the  dead.  It  is  now  inhabited  by  Turks  or  Arabs,  with 
a  mixture  of  Greeks,  Maronites,  and  Armenians.  The 
lioufes  are  fmall,  and  furrounded  with  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  walls  and  towers  ;  upon  the  coaft  are  fome  houfes 
of  ftone  and  magazines.  The  road  is  protefted  by  a  caf¬ 
tle  built  on  a  rock  ;  the  harbour  is  deftroyed,  and  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  fo  thallow  that  large  vefiels  cannot  come  clofe 
enough  to  the  land  to  unload.  The  Franks,  Greeks,  and 
Armenians,  have  each  of  them  fmall  houfes  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  pilgrims  of  different  nations.  The  principal 
commerce  is  in  grain  ;  particularly  rice  from  Egypt.  The 
money  paid  by  the  pilgrims,  for  permiflion  to  vifit  the 
Holy  Land,  is  part  of  it  fent  to  Mecca,  and  part  to  the 
killar-aga  of  Conftantinople  ;  but  the  cuftoms  belong  to 
the  pacha  of  Gaza,  in  whofe  jurifdiftion  it  is  fituated. 
Jaffa  was  laid  wafte  in  the'  crufades,  and  afterwards  de¬ 
ftroyed  by  an  earthquake.  In  the  year  1799,  Jaffa  was 
taken  by  Bonaparte,  as  related  in  our  article  Egyjpt, 
vol.  vi.  p.  331  ;  but  is  now  again  in  pofleflion  of  the 
Turks.  In  profane  hiftory,  it  is  faid  to  be  the  place  from 
whence  Perfeus  delivered  Andromeda.  Seven  leagues 
north-weft  of  Gaza,  and  eleven  weft  of  Jerufalem.  Lat. 
31.45.  N.  Ion.  53.  E.  Greenwich. 

JAFFATEE'N  ISLANDS,  the  name  of  four  iflands  in 
the  Red  Sea,  vifited  by  Mr.  Bruce  in  his  late  travels. 
They  are  joined  together  by  flioals  or  funk  rocks  ;  are 
crooked  or  bent  like  half  a  bow  ;  and  are  dangerous  for 
fliips  in  the  night-time,  becaufe  there  feems  to  be  a  paf- 
fage  between  them,  to  which  while  the  pilots  are  paying 
attention,  they  negleft  two  fmall  funk  rocks  which  lie  al¬ 
moft  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance  in  deep  water. 

JAF'FERY,  a  townfhip  of  the  American  States,  in  Che- 
fhire  county,  New.Hampfhire,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
Great  Monadnock,  fix  miles  north  of  the  Maflachufetts 
line,  nineteen  eaft  of  Connefticut  river,  and  about  fifty- 
fix  weft-fouth-weft  of  Portfmouth. 

JAFFIERABAD',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country 
of  Berar:  forty  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Arungabad,  and 
fixty  fouth  of  Burhanpour.  Lat.  20.  22.  N.  Ion.  76.  25.  E. 
Greenwich. 

JAFFNAPATAM',  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon, 
fituated  on  a  peninfula,  and  furrounded  with  high  walls, 
flanked  with  four  baftions,  a  fort,  and  other  out-works. 
It  was  anciently  the  capital  of  an  independent  kingdom, 
which  was  divided  into  four  provinces.  The  foil  is  low, 
fertile,  and  planted  with  beautiful  trees  ;  and  the  country 
is  fo  populous,  that  they  reckon  160  towns  in  a  diftrift  of 
twelve  leagues  in  length  and  eight  in  breadth.  The  firft 
European  fettlement  was  made  by  the  Portuguefe,  who 
were  driven  out  by  the  Dutch.  Lat.  9.45.  N.  Ion. 80. 12.  E. 
Greenwich. 

JA'GELITZ,  a  river  of  Germany,  in  Upper  Saxony, 
which  runs  into  the  Dofle  fix  miles  fouth  of  Kyritz. 

JAG'ERNDORF,  a  principality  of  Silefia:  it  was  ori¬ 
ginally  a  part  of  the  country  of  Troppau,  and  was  firft 
erefted  into  a  diftinft  principality  in  favour  of  duke  Ni¬ 
colas  V.  grandfon  to  John  I.  duke  of  Troppau  and  Rati- 
bor,  who  took  up  his  refidence  at  Jagerndorf.  Frederic 
William,  eleftor  of  Brandenburg,  in  1686,  received  fome 
equivalent  or  fatisfaftion  for  his  pretentions  to  Jagern- 
dorf ;  but,  notwithftanding  this,  in  1740  Frederic  II.  king 
of  Pruffia,  thought  proper  to  revive  his  claim;  and  at  the 
peace  of  Berlin,  in  1742,  Maria  Therefa,  queen  of  Hun- 
3  gary 
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gary  and  Bohemia)  made  a  perpetual  cefiion  to  king 
Frederic  II.  of  the  part  of  the  principalities  of  Troppau 
and  Jagerndorf  lying  on  this  fide  of  the  Oppa,  together 
with  the  diftrift  of  Katfcher  formerly  belonging  to  Mp- 
ravia. 

JAG'ERNDORF,  or  Karnowitz,  a  town  of  Silefia, 
and  capital  of  a  principality  of  the  fame  name,  fituated 
on  the  Oppa,  containing  two  churches  and  a  convent : 
twelve  miles  north- weft  of  Troppau,  ^.nd  twenty  weft  of 
Ratibor. 

JA'GERSEURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Upper 
Rhine,  and  principality  of  Heffe  Darmftadt:  thirteen  miles 
ibuth-fouth-weft  of  Darmftadt. 

7b  JAGG,  v.  a.  [gagaw,  flits  or  holes,  Wellh.]  To  cut 
into  indentures;  to  cut  into  teeth  like  thofe  of  a  faw. — 
Some  leaves  are  round,  fome  long,  fome  fquare,  and  many 
jagged  on  the  fides.  Bacon. 

JA GG,yi  A  protuberance  or  denticulation. — The  figure 
of  the  leaves  is  divided  into  fo  many  jaggs  or  efcallops, 
and  curioufly  indented  round  the  edges.  Ray. 

JAG'GEDNESS,  f.  The  ftate  of  being  denticulated; 
unevennefs. — Firft  draw  rudely  your  leaves,  making  them 
plain,  before  you  give  them  their  veins  or  jaggednefs. 
Pcacham  on  Drawing. 

JAG'GERNAUTPORUM,  or  Cuckanara,  a  town  of 
Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Rajamundry,  celebrated  for 
a  grand  pagoda,  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  Hindoo 
veneration,  and  forming  an  excellent  fea-mark  for  veflels 
failing  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  it  is  fituated  a  few  miles  to 
the  eaft  of  Chilka  lake  :  twenty-feven  miles  eaft  of  Raja- 
mundry.  For  the  liiftory  of  the  idol  called  Jaggernaut, 
fee  the  article  Hindoostan,  in  this  volume. 

JAG'GING,yi  The  aft  of  cutting  with  inequalities  ; 
the  inequality  of  the  edge  ;  a  denticulation.  Bacon. 

JAG'GING-IRON,_/i  An  inftrument  ufed  by  paftry- 
cooks'. 

JAG'GY,  adj.  Uneven;  denticulated: 

His  tow’ring  creft  was  glorious  to  behold  ; 

His  (boulders  and  his  fides  were  fcal’d  with  gold  ; 

Three  tongues  he  brandifli’d  when  he  charg’d  his  foes  ; 
His  teeth  ltood  jaggy  in  three  dreadful  rows.  Addifon. 

JAG'HAUS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Tyrolefe: 
fourteen  miles  north-weft  of  Schwas. 

JAG'HIRE,yi  [from  the  Perfia njaa,  a  place, and gherif- 
tun,  to  take.]  An  afiignment  of  the  revenues  of  a  diftrift 
to  a  fervant  or  dependant  of  government,  who  is  hence 
called  a  jaghiredar.  Jaghires  are  either  mujhroot,  condi¬ 
tional,  or  beiajhurt,  unconditional;  they  are  frequently  al¬ 
lotted  to  perlons  for  their  military  fervices. 

JAGHIREDAR',  f.  The  holder  of  a  jaghire. 

JAGNE'VO,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Servia:  eight  miles  fouth  of  Priftina. 

JA'GO  (Richard),  an  ingenious  poet,  was  vicar  of 
Snitterfield  in  Warwickthire,  and  reftor  of  Kimcote  in 
Leicefterfhire.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  and  correfpon- 
dent  of  Shenftone,  contemporary  with  him  at  Oxford, 
and,  it  is  believed,  his  fchool-fellow ;  was  of  Univerfity 
College;  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  July  9,  1739;  was 
author  of  feveral  poems  in  the  4th  and  5th  volumes  of 
Dodfley’s  Poems ;  publi(hed  a  fermon,  in  1755,  on  the 
Caufesof  Impenitence  confidered,  preached  May  4,  1755, 
at  Harbury  in  Warwickthire,  where  he  was  vicar,  on  oc- 
cafion  of  a  converfation  faid  to  have  palled  betvteen  one 
of  the  inhabitants  and  an  apparition  in  the  church-yard 
there ;  wrote  Edge-hill,  a  poem,  for  which  he  obtained  a 
large  fubfcription  in  1767;  and  was  alfo  author  of  Labour 
and  Genius,  1768,  4to.  of  The  Blackbirds,  a  beautiful 
elegy  in  the  Adventurer;  and  of  many  other  ingenious 
performances.  He  died  May  a8,  1781. 

JA'GO  (St.)  a  river  in  the  province  of  Chiametlan,  in 
New  Spain,  which  it  is  faid  rifps  in  the  lake  Guadalajara, 
and  empties  into  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  by  a  mouth 
half  a  mile  broad,  and  ten  feet  deep  at  low  water. 
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JA'GO,  a  large  river  of  South  America,  which  rifes  in 
the  audience  of  Quito,  in  Peru  It  is  navigable,  waters 
a  fertile  country,  and  falls  into  the  South  Sea. 

JA'GO,  a  handfome  and  confiderable  town  of  South 
America,  capital  of  Chili,  with  a  good  harbour,  and  a 
bilhop’s  fee,  and  a  royal  audience.  It  is  feated  on  a  large 
beautiful  plain,  abounding  in  all  the  neceflaries  of  life,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Cordillera  de  los  Andes,  on  the  river  Ma- 
pocho,  which  runs  acrofs  it  from  eaft  to  weft.  It  is  fub- 
jeft  to  earthquakes.  The  inhabitants  are  native  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  Spaniards.  It  contains  forty  thoufand  inhabi¬ 
tants  according  to  Raynal,  and  carries  on  a  confiderable 
trade  with  Buenos  Ayres  by  land,  354  leagues  diftant. 
Although  above  forty  leagues  of  the  way  are  amid  ft  the 
fnows  and  precipices  of  the  Cordilleras,  yet  it  is  found 
fafer  and  cheaper  to  fend  goods  by  this  road  than  by  fea. 
Lat. 33.40.  S.  Ion.  69.  35.  W. 

JA'GO,  the  largeft,  moll  populous  and  fertile,  of  the 
Cape  Verde  iflands,  on  the  coalt  of  Africa,  and  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  Portuguefe  viceroy.  It  lies  about  thirteen 
miles  eaftward  from  the  ifland  of  Mayo,  and  abounds  with 
high  barren  mountains.  Its  produce  is  fugar,  cotton,  wine, 
and  fome  excellent  fruits.  The  animals  are  black  cattle, 
horfes,  afles,  deer,  goats,  hogs,  civet-cats,  and  fome  very 
pretty  green  monkeys  with  black  faces.  This  place  is 
reprefented  by  fir  George  Staunton  as  liable  to  long  and 
exceftive  droughts,  for  which  no  philofophical  caule  can 
be  afligned.  When  the  embafly  to  China  touched  at  it 
in  the  latter  end  of  1792,  it  was  in  a  ftate  of  abfolute  fa¬ 
mine.  Little  or  no  rain  had  fallen  for  about  three  years 
before.  The  rivers  were  almoft  all  entirely  dry.  The 
furfaceof  the  earth  was,  in  general,  naked  of  any  herbage. 
The  greateft  part  of  the  cattle  had  perithed,  not  lefs 
through  drought  than  want  of  food.  Of  the  inhabitants 
many  had  migrated,  and  many  were  famifhed  to  death. 
Nor  was  this  calamity  peculiar  to  St.  Jago.  All  the  iflands 
of  Cape  de  Verde  were  faid  to  have  experienced  the  fame 
long  drought,  and  to  be  confequently  in  a  ftate  of  fimilar 
defolation.  Yet  the  frequent  fhowers  which  were  ob- 
ferved  by  the  firft  navigators  who  touched  at  St.  Jaga, 
induced  them  to  give  to  the  ifland  the  name  of  Pluivalis ; 
and  no  change  had  been  obferved  in  the  fteady  cur¬ 
rent  of  wind,  blowing  from  the  eaft,  which  is  common 
to  tropical  climates.  “  What  were  the  uncommon  cir- 
cumftances  (fays  fir  George)  that  took  place  in  the  at- 
mofphere  of  that  part  of  Africa  to  which  the  Cape  de 
Verde  iflands  lie  contiguous,  or  in  the  vaft  expanfe  of 
continent  extending  to  the  eaft  behind  it,  and  from  which 
this  direful  effeft  muft  have  proceeded,  as  they  happened 
where  no  man  of  fcience  exifted  to  obferve  or  to  record 
them,  will  therefore  remain  unknown ;  nor  is  theory  bold 
enough  to  fupply  the  place  of  obfervation.  Whatever 
was  the  caufe  which  thus  arrefted  the  bountiful  hand  of 
Nature,  by  drawing  away  the  fources  of  fertility,  it  was 
obfervable,  that  fome  few  trees  and  plants  perfevered  to 
flourifti  with  a  luxuriance,  indicating  that  they  ftill  could 
extraft  from  the  arid  earth  whatever  portion  of  humidity 
it  was  neceflary  to  derive  from  thence  for  the  purpofe  of 
vegetable  life,  though  it  was  denied  to  others.” 

Befides  the  trees  of  the  palm  kind,  which  are  often 
found  verdant  amidft  burning  fands,  nothing,  for  example, 
could  be  more  rich  in  flavour,  or  abound  more  with 
milky  though  corrofive  juice,  than  the  Afclepias  gigantea, 
(tee  Asclepias,)  growing  plentifully,  about  feven  feet 
high,  without  culture,  indeed,  but  undifturbed,  it  being 
of  no  avail  to  cut  it  down  in  favour  of  plants  that  would 
be  ufeful,  but  required  the  aid  of  more  moifture  from  the 
atmofphere.  The  Iatropha  curcas,  or  phyfic-nut  tree, 
which  the  French  Weft  Indians,  with  fome  propriety,  call 
bois  immortel,  and  plant,  on  that  account,  in  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  their  eftates,  appeared  as  if  its  perpetuity  was  not 
to  be  affedted  by  any  drought.  Some  indigo-plants  were 
ftill  cultivated  with  fuccefs  .in  (haded  vales,  together  with 
a  few  cotton-flirubs.  Throughout  the  country  fome  of 
8  I  thofe 
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thofe  fpecies  of  the  Mimofa,  or  fenfitive  plant,  which  gro\$ 
into  the  fize  of  trees,  were  moll  common,  and  did.  not 
appear  to  languifh.  In  particular  fpots,  the  Annona,  or 
fugar-apple  tree,  was  in  perfefl  verdure.  TheBoraffus, 
or  great  fan-palm,  lifted,  in  a  few  places,  its  lofty  head 
and  fpreading  leaves  with  undiminilhed  beauty.  In  a 
bottom,  about  a  mileand’a  half  behind  the  town  of  Praya, 
was  Hill  growing,  in  a  healthy  Hate,  what  may  be  called 
for  fize  a  phenomenon  in  vegetation,  a  tree  known  to 
botanifts  by  the  name  of  Adanlbnia,  and  in  Englilh  called 
monkey-bread  tree.  The  natives  of  St.  Jago  call  it  kabifera ; 
others,  baobab.  Its  trunk  meafured  at  the  bafe  no  lefs 
than  fifty-fix  feet  in  girth  5  but  it  foon  divided  into  two 
great  branches,  one  rifing  perpendicularly,  and  meafuring 
forty-two  feet  in  circumference  :  that  of  the  other  was 
about  twenty-fix.  By  it  flood  another  of  the  fame  fpecies, 
whofe  fingle  trunk,  of  thirty-eight  feet  girth,  attracted  lit¬ 
tle  notice  from  the  vicinity  of  its  huge  companion.  But 
the  annual  produce  of  agriculture  was  fcarcely  to  be 
found.  The  plains  and  fields,  formerly  produflive  of 
corn,  fugar-canes,  or  plantains,  nourilhed  by  regular  falls 
of  rain,  now  bore  little  femblance  of  vegetation.  Yet  in 
the  fmall  number  of  plants  which  furvived  the  drought, 
were  fome  which,  from  the  fpecimens  fent  to  Europe, 
were  found  to  have  been  hitherto  unknown.  Vegetation 
quickly,  indeed,  revived  wherever  through  the  foil  any 
moifture  could  be  conveyed. 

Sir  George  reprefents  Praya,  the  refidence  of  the  Por- 
tuguefe  viceroy,  as  a  hamlet  rather  than  a  town.  It  con- 
fills  of  about  a  hundred  very  fmall  dwellings,  one  llory 
high,  fcattered  on  each  fide  of  the  plain,  which  extended 
near  a  mile  in  length,  and  about  the  third  of  a  mile  in 
breadth  ;  and  fell  off  all  around  to  the  neighbouring  val¬ 
leys  and  to  the  fea.  Not  being  commanded  by  any  neigh¬ 
bouring  eminence,  it  was  a  fituation  capable  of  defence; 
the  fort,  however,  or  battery,  was  almoll  in  ruins ;  and 
the  few  guns  on  it  were  mollly  honey-combed,  and  placed 
on  carriages  which  fcarcely  held  together. 

A  party  belonging  to  the  embaffy  croffed  the  country 
to  the  rums  of  St.  Jago,  the  former  capital  of  the  illand, 
fituated  in  the  bottom  of  a  vale,  through  which  ran  a 
ftream,  then  both  fmall  and  lluggilh.  On  each  fide  of 
that  ftream  are  the  remains  of  dwellings  of  confiderable 
j'olidity  and  fize ;  and  the  fragments  of  glafs  lultres,  Hill 
hanging  from  the  ceilings  of  tome  of  the  principal  apart¬ 
ments,  denote  the  elegance  or  riches  that  were  once  dif- 
played  in  this  now  del'erted  place.  Not  above  half  a  dozen 
families  remain  in  it  at  prefent ;  the  reft  abandoned  it,  or 
perilhed.  Here  was  ftill,  however,  an  attempt  at  a  flight 
manufactory  of  ftriped  cotton  flips,  the  fame  as  are  made 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  ifland,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Afri¬ 
cans  on  the  main,  w'ho  pay  for  them  in  flaves,  elephants’ 
teeth,  and  that  gum  which  is  generally  called  arabic. 
Amidll  the  ruins  of  St.  Jago,  the  party  found  a  Portuguefe, 
to  whom  one  of  them  was  recommended,  and  who  re¬ 
ceived  them  with  the  moil  cordial  hoipitality  in  his  houfe, 
and  treated  them  with  every  fpecies  of  tropical  fruits  from 
his  garden,  lying  on  each  tide  the  river.  He  had  been  a 
navigator ;  and  informed  them  that  the  Ifle  of  Brava,  one 
of  the  Gape  de  Verdes,  was  a  fitter  and  fafer  place  for  fhips 
to  call  at  for  water  and  provifions  than  the  ifland  of  St. 
Jago:  that  it  had  three  harbours ;  one  called  Puerto  Furno 
on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  ifland,  from  which  veffels  muft 
warp,  or  be  towed  out  by  boats;  the  Puerto  Fajendago  to 
the  weft;  and  the  Puerto  Ferreo  to  the  fouth,  which  was 
the  bell  for  large  fhips,  and  into  which  runs  a  fmall  river. 
In  another  of  the  Cape  de  Verde  illands,  called  San  Vi¬ 
cente,  he  obferved  that  there  was  alfo  a- large  harbour  on 
the  north  end,  but  that  frelh  water  was  at  fome  diftance 
from  it;  and  there  was  iikewile  a  good  port  at  Bonavifta. 
This  information  of  the  harbours  in  the  Hie  of  Brava  was 
confirmed  by  accounts  given  by  others  to  fir  Erafinus 
Gower,  who  recommends  to  make  a  trial  of  them. 

JA'GO,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Guinea,, 
on  the  river  FOnnofa ;  ieventy.  miles  from  the  fea. 
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JA'GO  DE  LOS  CAVALLE'ROS,  a  town  of  America 
and  one  of  the  principal  of  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola  It 
is  feated  on  the  river  Yague,  in  a  fertile  foil,  but  bad  air. 
Lat.  19.  4.0.  N.  Ion.  70.  5.  W. 

.  JA'GO  de  CU'BA,  a  town  on  the  fouthern  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Cuba,  with  a  good  harbour,  feated  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  bay,  and  on  the  river  of  the  fame  name.  It  was 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  ifland,  and  was  built  in  151-, 
is  well  fortified,  and  commands  the  windward  paffagT 
This  place  has  a  declining  afpecl,  and  prefents  only  the 
ruins  of  its  former  greatnefs.  Yet  it  has  a  noble,  fafe 
and  commodious,  port,  inferior  to  the  Havannah  only  in 
its  fituation.  Within  three  leagues  of  it,  at  Covery,  is  a 
rich  copper-mine.  In  the  road  from  St.  Jago  to  St.  Sal¬ 
vador  are  a  great  quantity  of  flint-ftones  of  various  fizes 
fo  round  that  they  might  ferve  for  cannon-bullets.  St.  Jago 
has  a  cathedral  with  canons  refidentiary,  and  had  once  a 
good  trade,  but  it  is  removed  to  the  Havannah,  where  its 
bifliop  alfo  refides.  Sir  Francis  Drake  took  and  burnt 
this  city  in  1585.  Lat.  20. 15.  N.  Ion.  76.4.0.  W. 

JA'GO  del  ES'TERO,  a  town  of  South  America,  one- 
of  the  molt  confiderable  of  Tucuman,  and  the  refidence 
of  the  inquifitor  of  the  province,  and  is  a  bifhop’s  fee.. 
It  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Dolee,  which  is  here 
pretty -large,  and  navigable  for  veffels  of  burden.  It  is 
160  leagues  eaft  of  Potoli.  Lat.  24..  40.  S.  Ion.  64.  cc  W 

JA'GO  de  GUATIMA'LA.  See  Guatemala,  vol  ix‘ 
P-  75- 

JA'GO  de  LE'ON,  a  town  of  Venezuela,  a  province  of 
Terra  Firma,  in  South  America,  eighteen  miles  from  the 
fea-coaft,  and  fituated  on  a  plain,  amorsgft  high  mountains 
extremely  difficult  of  accels  It  was  taken  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  in  1599  ;  but  afterwards  reflored  to  Spain. 

JA'GO  de  NEXA'PHA,  a  town  of  Guaxaca,  in  the 
audience  of  Mexico,  fituated  in  the  valley  of  Nexapha,  on 
a  river  which  falls  into  the  river  Alvarado.  It  has  a  rich 
convent  of  Dominicans. 

JA'GO  de  las  VAL'LES,  a  town  of  North  America, 
in  the  audience  of  Nlexico,  feated  on  a  plain  on  the  river 
Panuco.  Lat.  23.  N.  Ion.  71.  10.  W. 

JAGO  de  la  VE'GA,  01*  Spanifh  Town ,  is  the  capital 
of  the  ifland  of  Jamaica;  fituated  in  Middlefex  county,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Cobre,  about  fix  miles  from  the 
fea,  and  contains  hetween  five  and  fix  hundred  houfes-, 
and  about  five  thoufaud  inhabitants,  including  people  of 
colour.  It  is  the  refidence  of  the  governor  or  comman¬ 
der-in-chief,  who  is  accommodated  with  a  fuperb  pa¬ 
lace.  Here  the  iegiflature  is  convened,  and  the  court  of 
chancery,  and  the  fupreme  court  of  judicature,  are  lieldv 
It  was  greatly  damaged  by  a  ftorm  in  1772.  It  lies  in  the 
fouth- eaft  part  of  the  ifland,  about  feven  miles  north- 
well  of  Port-Paffage,  on  the  bay  of  Port-Royal.  Lat. 
18.  6.  N.  Ion.  76.49.  W. 

JAGODI'NA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Servia,  on  a  fmall  river  which  runs  into  the 
Morava  :  fifty  miles  north-north-wcft  of  Nina,  and  fixty 
fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Belgrade.  Lat.  44. 15.  N.  Ion.  38.  40-. 
E.  Ferro. 

JA'GRA,or  Giar'ra,  a  country  of  Africa,  rich  in  rice, 
cotton,  and  corn  ;  a  little  to  the  fouth  of  the  river  Gam¬ 
bia  :  about  fifty  miles  from  the  fea.. 

JAG'UA,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba  :  eighty-five 
miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Havannah. 

JA'GUR,  [Hebrew.}  The  name  of  a  city. 

JAH,  [Heb.  everlalting.J  One  of  the  names  of  the  true 
God. 

JAHAL'ALEEL,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JA'HATH,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JA'HAZ,  or  Jaha'rah,  [Heb.  a  dilpute.]  The  name 
of  a  place  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

JAHAZI'AH,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JAHAZI'EL,  [Hebrew.]  A  man's  name. 

JAHDA'I,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JAH'DIEL, .  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JAH'DO,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 


JA'HJ, 
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JA'HI,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province  of 
Natolia:  fixteen  miles  north-north-eaftof  Angura. 

JAHU'PICE,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Braclaw  :  forty-eight  miles  fouth-ealt  of  Braclaw. 

JAH'LEEL,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JAH'LEELITE,/  A  defendant  of  Jahleel. 

JA'HMAI,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JAH'ZAH,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JAH'ZEEL,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JAH'ZEELITE,/  A  defcendant  of  Jahzeel. 

JAH'ZERAH,  [Hebrew.]  A. man’s  name. 

JAHZI'EL,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JA1C  ZA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bofnia,  with 
a  cattle  near  the  river  Pliva:.  twenty-fix  miles  fouth  of 
Banjaluka,  and  twenty-five  weft-north-welt  of  Serajo. 

JAIK.  See  Ural. 

JAIL,  f.  [geol,  Fr.]  A  gaol ;  a  prifon  ;  a  place  where 
criminals  are  confined.  See  Gaol.  It  is  written  either 
way  ;  but  commonly  by  latter  writers  jail. — Adependant 
upon  him  paid  fix  thoufand  pounds  ready  money,  which, 
poor  man,  he  lived  to  repent  in  a  jail.  Clarendon. 

He  figh’d  and  turn’d  his  eyes,  becaufe  he  knew 
’Twas  b  ut  a  larger  jail  he  had  in  view.  Dryden. 

JAIL-BIRD,  f.  One  who  has  been  in  a  jail. 

JAIL'ER,/.  A  gaoler;  the  keeper  of  a  prifon. — Seek¬ 
ing  many  means  to  fpeak  with  her,  and  ever  kept  from 
it,  a_s  well  becaule  Hie  fhunneth  it,  feeing  and  difdaining 
his  mind,  as  becaufe  of  her  jealous  jailors.  Sidney. 

Now  Palamon,  the  pris’ner  knight, 

Reftlefs  for  woe,  arofe  before  the -light; 

And,  with  his  jailor's  leave,  defired  to  breathe 

An  air  more  welcome  than  the  damp  beneath.  Dryden. 

JAIR,  [Heb.  my  light.  ]  A  man’s  name. 

JAIR'ITE,  f.  A  defcendant  of  Jair. 

JAI'RUS,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JAK  in  JAK-'KO,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  Ivory 
Coaft. 

JA'KA,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  500  miles  from  the  fea, 
with  a  capital  of  the  fame  name,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
Senegal. 

JA'KA,  a  town  and  diftrift  of  Africa,  on  the  Ivory 
Coaft. 

JA'KAN,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JA'KEH,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JAKES,  J.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.]  A  houfe  ofiof- 
fice. — I  will  tread  this  inbolted  villain  into  mortar,  and 
daub  the  walls  oi  jakes  with  him.  Skakefpeare. 

Their  fordid  avarice  rakes 

In  excrements,  and  hires  the  very  jakes.  Dryden. 

JA'KIM,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JA'KIN,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  feparates  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Ardra  from  Benin. 

JA'KIN,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ardra, 
on  the  Slave  Coaft,  where  the  Englith  and  Dutch  had 
factories,  till  they  were  driven  away  by  the  king  of  Da- 
homy.' 

JA'KOBSHAVN,  a  Danifh  fettlement  in  Greenland. 

JAKOWI'ZINA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
©f  Braclaw :  thirty-fix  miles  north-north-weft  of  Braclaw. 

JA'LAC.  See  Ilak. 

JALALABAD',  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  country  of  Ca- 
bu],  on  the  river  Kameh  :  fixty  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of 
Cabul. 

JALAP,  f.  in  botany  and  the  materia  medica,  the  root 
of  a  fpecies  of  Convolvulus,  or  bind-weed.  See  Convol¬ 
vulus,  vol.  v.  p.  156. 

JAL'BACH,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  arch-duchy  of 
Auftria:  eight  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Laab. 

JA'LEA,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province  of 
Natolia  :  twelve  miles  fouth-weft  of  Adramiti. 

JALE'MUS,/  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  mournful  fong, 
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ufed  upon  occafion  of  death,  or  any  other  affedting  acci¬ 
dent. 

JA'LI,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Borneo:  feventy  miles 
north  of  Negara. 

JALLAI'S,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mayne  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif- 
trift  of  Chollet :  two  leagues  and  a  half  north  of  Chollet, 
and  four  and  a  half  weft  of  Vihiers. 

JALLIGNY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Allier,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift1 
Le  Donjon  :  five  league  fouth-eaft  of  Moulins,  and  three 
weft  of  Donjon. 

JALLINDAR',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  and  capital  of 
a  diftrift  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  country  of  Lahore  ; 
thirty  miles  eaft  of  Lahore,  and  224.  north-weft  of  Delhi. 
Lat.  30.  50.  N.  Ion.. 74.  10.  E.  Greenwich. 

IAL'MENUS,  a  fon  of  Mars  and  Aftyoche,  who  went 
to  the  Trojan  war,  with  thirty  fhips,  with  his  brother  Af- 
calaphus.  Homer. 

J  ALOFF'S,  a  tribe  of  genuine  negroes  who  inhabit  the 
fouthern  banks  of  the  Senegal,  as  well  as  the  country 
comprehended  between  this  river  and  the  Gambia.  They 
are  very  black,  handfome,  of  a  fine  ftature,  and  their  fea¬ 
tures  are  not  fo  difagreeable  as  thofe  of  other  nesu'oes. 
Some  of  them,  particularly  the  women,  have  very  regular 
features.  They  have  the  fame  ideas  of  beauty  with  the 
Europeans  ;  for  they  are- fond  of  fine  eyes,  a  finall  mouth, 
thin  lips,  and  a  well-proportioned  nofe  ;  they  differ  only 
with  regard  to  the  bafis  of  the  piffure,  a  very  black  firming; 
colour  being  abfolutely  necefiary  to  form  a  beauty  ;  their 
lkin  is  very  fine  and  foft,  and,  abftrafting  from  colour, 
they  have  as  beautiful  women  as  are  to  be  met  with  in 
any  country  in  the  world.  Their  females  are  lively,  and 
extremely  amorous;  they  are  peculiarly  fond  of  white 
men,  whom  they  carefs  with  ardour,  both  to  fatisfy  them- 
felves,  and  in  hopes  of  obtaining  prefents.  In  their  at¬ 
tachments,  they  meet  with  no  reftraint  from  their  huf- 
bands.  But,  though  they  offer  their  wives,  daughters, 
and  fifters,  to  ftrangers,  and  conceive  their  honour  to  be 
injured  by  a  refufal,  their  jealoufy  rifes  to  a  high  pitch 
when  their  wives  tranfgrefs  with  men  of  their  own  nation. 
Thefe  women,  notwithftanding,  have  the  tobacco-pipe 
perpetually  m  their  mouths,  and  their  lkin,  when  they 
are  heated,  has  a  difagreeable  fmell,  though  it  is  not  fo 
ltrong  as  that  of  other  negroes.  They  love  dancing  to 
the  found  of  the  drum  and  calabalh.  All  their  move¬ 
ments  in  thefe  dances  conlift  of  lafcivious  and  indecent 
poftures.  They  bathe  often  ;  and  file  their  teeth  in  'or¬ 
der  to  render  them  more  even.  Molt  of  the  young  girls 
engrave  figures  of  animais,  flowers,  &c.  on  their  Ikins. 

Mr.  Park  relates  the  event  of  a  religious  war,  which, 
as  it  difplays  a  generofity  of ;  chara&er  very  uncommon 
among  favages,  will  afford  pleafure  to  the  minds  of  many 
of  our  readers.  Almami  Abdulkader,  fovereign  of  a 
Mahomedan  kingdom  called  Foota  Torra,  lent  to  Darnel, 
a  king  of  the  Jaloffs,  an  imperious  meffage,  commanding 
him  and  his.  fubjefts  to  embrace  inftantly  the  faith  of  the 
prophet.  The  ambaffador,  having  got  admiffion  to  the 
prelence  of  Darnel,  ordered  fome  Bulhreens  (i.  e.  Maho¬ 
medan  negroes)  who  accompanied  him  to-  prefent  the 
emblems  of  his  million.  Two  knives  were  accordingly 
laid  before  the  Jalorf  prince,  and  the  ambaffador  explained 
himfelf  as  follows: 

“  With  this  knife  (faid  he)  Abdulkader  will  condefcend 
to  fliave  the  head  of  -Daniel,  if  Darnel  will  embrace  the 
Mahomedan  faith;  and  with  this  other  knife, Abdulkader 
will  cut  the  throat.of  Darnel,  if  Darnel  reful'es  to  embrace 
it.  Take  your  choice.” — Darnel  coolly  told  the-ambaffador 
that  he  had  no  choice  to  make  :  he  neither  chofe  to  have 
his  head  lhaved,  nor  his  throat  cut.  And  with  this  an- 
fwer  the  ambaffador  was  civilly  difmiffed. 

Abdulkader  took  his  meafures  accordingly  ;  and  with 
a  powerful  army  invaded  Darnel’s  country.  The  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  the  towns  and  villages  filled  up  their wells,  de- 
-  ftroyed 
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ftroyed  their  provisions,  carried  off  their  effects,  and  aban¬ 
doned  their  dwellings,  as  he  approached.  By  this  means 
he  was  led  on  from  place  to  place,  until  he  had  ad¬ 
vanced  three  days  journey  into  the  country  of  the  Jaloffs. 
He  had,  indeed,  met  with  no  oppofition  ;  but  his  army 
had  futFered  fo  much  from  the  fcarcity  of  water,  that  Se¬ 
veral  of  his  men  died  by  the  way.  This  induced  him  to 
direft  his  march  towards  a  watering  place  in  the  woods, 
where  his  men  having  quenched  their  thirft,  and  being 
overcome  with  fatigue,  lay  down  carelefsly  to  deep  among 
the  bullies.  In  this  Situation  they  were  attacked  by  Da¬ 
niel  before  day-break,  and  completely  routed.  Many  of 
them  were  trampled  to  death,  as  they  lay  alleep,  by  the 
Jaloffs’  horfes ;  others  were  killed  in  attempting  to  make 
their  efcape  ;  and  a  ftill  greater  number  were  taken  pri¬ 
soners.  Among  the  latter  was  Abdulkader  himfelf.  This 
ambitious,  or  rather  frantic,  prince,  who,  but  a  month 
before,  had  lent  the  threatening  meffage  to  Darnel,  was 
now  himfelf  led  into  his  prefence  as  a  iniferable  captive. 
The  behaviour  of  Darnel,  on  this  occafion,  is  never  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  finging-vicn,  the  hiftorians  of  the  country, 
but  in  terms  of  the  higheft  approbation  ;  and  it  was,  in¬ 
deed,  fo  extraordinary  in  an  African  prince,  that  the  reader 
may  find  it  difficult  to  give  credit  to  the  recital.  When 
his  royal  prifoner  was  brought  before  him  in  irons,  and 
thrown  upon  the  ground,  the  magnanimous  Darnel,  inftead 
of  Setting  his  foot  upon  his  neck,  and  ftabbing  him  with 
his  fpear,  according  to  the  cuftom  in  fuch  cafes,  addreffed 
him  as  follows  :  “Abdulkader,  anfwer  me  this  queftion. 
If  the  chance  of  war  had  placed  me  in  your  Situation, 
and  you  in  mine,  how  would  you  have  treated  me  ?”  “  I 
■would  have  thruft  my  fpear  into  your  heart  (returned 
Abdulkader  with  great  firmnefs)  ;  and  I  know  that  a 
fimilar  fate  awaits  me.”  “  Not  fo  (faid  Darnel)  ;  my  fpear 
is  indeed  red  with  the  blood  of  your  Subjects  killed  in 
battle,  and  I  could  now  give  it  a  deeper  ftain,  by  dipping 
it  in  your  own  ;  but  this  would  not  build  up  my  towns, 
nor  bring  to  life  the  thoufands  who  fell  in  the  woods.  I 
will  not  therefore  kill  you  in  cold  blood,  but  I  will  re¬ 
tain  you  as  my  Have,  until  I  perceive  that  your  prefence 
in  your  own  kingdom  will  be  no  longer  dangerous  to  your 
neighbours  j  and  then  I  will  confider  of  the  proper  way 
of  difpofing  of  you.”  Abdulkader  was  accordingly  re¬ 
tained,  and  worked  as  a  Have  for  three  months  ;  at  the 
end  of  which  period,  Darnel  liftened  to  the  folicitations  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Foota  Torra,  and  reftored  to  them  their 
king.  Strange  as  this  ftory  may  appear,  Mr.  Park  has  no 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  it.  It  was  told  to  him  at  Malacotta 
by  the  negroes ;  it  was  afterwards  related  to  him  by  the 
Europeans  on  the  Gambia  ;  by  feme  of  the  French  at 
Goree  ;  and  Confirmed  by  nine  (laves,  who  were  taken 
prifoners  along  with  Abdulkader  by  the  watering-place 
in  the  woods,  and  carried  in  the  fame  (hip  with  him  to 
the  Weft  Indies. — Such  generality  as  this  refleCls  honour 
on  human  nature. 

JA'LON,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JALONIT'ZA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Wa¬ 
lachia,  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name :  ninety-five  miles 
(outh-weft  of  Ifmail,  and  240  north  of  Conftantinople. 

JALOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country  of 
Agimere  :  lixty-five  miles  weft-north-weft;  of  Oudipour. 
Lat.  25.  15.  N.  Ion.  73.  40.  E.  Greenwich. 

JALOW'KA,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Troki  :  twenty-four  miles  South  of  Grodno. 

IAL'YSUS,  a  town  of  Rhodes,  built  by  Ialyfus,  of 
whom  Protogenes  was  making  a  beautiful  painting  when 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  took  Rhodes.  The  Telchines  were 
born  there.  Ovid. 

JAM,/-  [ jammah ,  Indian.]  A  long  muflin  d refs  for 
children. — The  long  muflin  drefs  is  in  India  ufually  worn 
both  by  Hindoos  and  Mahometans,  and  is  called  jammah ; 
whence  the  drefs  well  known  in  England,  and  worn  by 
children,  is  ufually  called  a  jam.  Hodges's  Travels  in  India. 

JAM,  f.  [of  uncertain  derivation.]  A  conlerve  of  fruits 
boiled  with  Sugar  and  water. 
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To  JAM,  v.a,  Afeaterm;  to  inclofe  any  thing  between' 
two  bodies  fo  as  to  render  it  immoveable.  Falkner . 

JAMA'ICA,  an  ifland  Situated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
about  4000  miles  fouth-weft  of  Great  Britain,  and  form¬ 
ing  one  of  the  molt  valuable  appendages  to  that  crown. 
It  is  thirty  leagues  eaft  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo; 
about  the  fame  diftance  north  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba;  hav¬ 
ing  the  gulf  of  Honduras  on  the  weft  and  Carthagena  on 
the  continent  of  South  America  to  the  fouth,  diftant  145 
leagues.  The  centre  of  Jamaica  lies  in  about  lat.  18.  12. 
N.  and  about  76.  45.  W.  Ion.  from  London.  It  is  150 
miles  in  length,  and  on  a  medium  about  forty  miles  in 
breadth,  containing  4,080,000  acres;  of  which  -900,000 
acres  were  planted  in  1675;  and  in  November  1789,  there 
were  no  more  than  1,907,589  acres  located  or  taken  up 
by  grants  from  the  crown.  This  ifland  is  interfered  with 
a  ridge  of  fteep  rocks,  from  which  ilTue  a  vaft  number  of 
fmall  rivers  of  pure  wholefome  water,  which  fall  down  in 
cataracts,  and  together  with  the  ftupendous  height  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  bright  verdure  of  the  trees,  through 
which  they  flow  with  rapidity  to  the  fea  on  both  Sides  of 
the  ifland,  form  a  moll  delightful  landfcape  ;  but  none 
are  navigable  by  marine  veffels.  Black  River  is  the  deepeft, 
and  is  navigable  for  flat-bottomed  boats  and  canoes  thirty 
miles. 

Sugar  is  the  greatell  and  moll  valuable  production  of 
this  ifland.  Of  this  article  was  exported  to  Great  Britain 
in  1787,  824,706  cwt.  in  1790,  1,185,519  cwt.  It  pro¬ 
duces  alfo  cocoa,  ginger,  pimento,  or,  as  it  is  called,  Ja¬ 
maica  pepper,  and  vulgarly  allfpice ;  the  wild  cinnamon  ; 
the  machined,  whofe  fruit,  though  uncommonly  delight¬ 
ful  to  the  eye,  contains  one  of  the  worllpoifons  in  nature; 
the  cabbage-tree,  remarkable  for  its  height,  and  for  the 
hardnefs  of  its  wood,  which,  when  dry,  is  incorruptible, 
and  hardly  yields  to  any  kind  of  tool ;  the  palma,  afford¬ 
ing  oil,  much  elleemed  by  the  negroes,  both  as  food  and 
medicine;  the  foap-tree,  whofe  berries  anfwer  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  walking ;  the  mangrove  and  olive  bark,  ufeful 
to  tanners  ;  the  fultic  and  redwood,  to  the  dyers  ;  and 
lately  the  logwood.  The  indigo-plant  was  formerly  much 
cultivated,  and  the  cotton-tree  is  Hill  fo.  kere  they  have 
maize,  or  Indian  corn,  Guinea  corn,  peafe  of  various 
kinds,  with  a  variety  of  roots.  Fruits  grow  in  great 
plenty,  as  citrons,  Seville  and  China  oranges,  common  and 
lweet  lemons,  limes,  lhaddocks,  pomegranates,  mamees, 
papas,  pine-apples,  prickly  pears,  allicada  pears,  melons, 
guavas,  feveral  kinds  of  berries,  and  kitchen  vegetables  in 
great  variety.  Admiral  Rodney  enriched  this  beautiful 
ifland  with  many  of  the  rare  productions  of  the  Eaft,  which 
fell  into  his  hands  by  the  fortune  of  war;  particularly  the 
bread-fruit  tree,  the  true  Ceylon  cinnamon-tree,  and  the 
mango-tree.  Jamaica  can  boall  of  a  botanical  garden 
containing  the  rareft  collection  of  curious  trees  and  plants 
perhaps  in  the  world  ;  of  which  a  catalogue  has  been 
publilhed.  The  botanical  garden  contains,  among  other 
valuable  productions,  the  Chinefe  hemp,  palm,  Otaheite 
plum,  tallow- tree,  gum-arabic,  paper-mulberry,  from  which 
paper  and  cloth  are  made,  tea-plant,  and  Chinefe  olive. 
The  other  productions,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  are  fuch 
as  are  common  to  the  other  illands  in  the  Well  Indies  ; 
but  mahogany  is  now  become  fcarce.  In  many  parts  of 
Jamaica  there  is  a  great  appearance  of  metals  ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  Spaniards  had  mines  both  of  lilver  and 
copper.  A  lead-mine  was  indeed  opened  fome  years  ago, 
near  to  the  Hope  eftate,  in  St.  Andrew’s  parilh  ;  but  the 
poffeffors  find  more  profit  in  cultivating  the  furface  of  the 
earth  than  digging  into  its  bowels. 

Jamaica  is  divided  into  three  counties,  Middlefex,  Sur-  • 
rey,  and  Cornwall ;  fubdivided  into  twenty  parilhes,  with 
eighteen  churches  and  chapels ;  each  parilh  has  a  reClor 
and  other  church-officers.  Prefentations  to  livings  are 
made  by  the  commander  in  chief.  The  number  of  white 
inhabitants,  in  1787,  was  30,000;  freed  negroes  10,000; 
maroons  1400;  and  Haves  250,000;  in  all,  304,000.  The 
value  of  this  ifland,  as  Britiffi  property,  is  eftimated  as 

follows  ; 
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follows:  250,000  negroes  at  50I.  fterling  each,  1  t.\  mil¬ 
lions  ;  the  landed  and  perfonal  property  and  buildings  to 
which  they  are  appurtenant,  25  millions  more;  thehoufes 
and  property  in  the  towns,  and  the  vefl'els  employed  in 
trade,  millions  ';  in  all  39  millions.  The  exports  of 
Jamaica  for  one  year,  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1788, 
amounted  in"  fterling  money  to  2,136,4411.  17s.  3d.  In 
1787,  the  exports  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  60,095!. 
iSs.  and  importations  from  the  United  States  to  the  va¬ 
lue  of  90,0001. 

This  ifland  was  originally  a  part  of  the  Spanifti  empire 
in  America.  It  was  reduced  under  the  Britilh  dominion 
by  Penn  and  Venables  in  1656,  and  ever  fince  has  been 
fubjeft  to  Great  Britain.  The  government  of  it  is  one 
of  the  richeft  places,  next  to  that  of  Ireland,  in  the  difpofal 
of  the  crown,  the  Handing  Hilary  being  3500I.  per  an¬ 
num,  and  the  aflembty  commonly  vote  as  much  more  to 
the  governor ;  which,  with  other  perquifites,  make  it  on 
the  whole  little  lefs  than  io,oool.  a  year.  This  fine  ifland 
isfubjeft  to  earthquakes  and  hurricanes,  which  have  done 
it  incredible  damage. 

JAMA'ICA,  a  townfhip  of  the  American  States,  in 
Windham  county,  Vermont,  watered  by  feveral  branches 
of  Weft  River. 

JAMA'ICA,  a  poft  and  chief  town  of  Queen’s  county, 
New  York,  in  the  weft  part  of  Long  Ifland  ;  and  contains 
a  Prelbyterian,  an  Epifcopalian,  and  a  Dutch,  church,  an 
academy,  &c.  It  is  twelve  miles  eaft  of  New  York  city. 

JAMA'ICA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  ifland  of  York, 
built  by  a  Mulatto,  the  fon  of  an  Englilhman,  where  the 
Englilh  have  a  factory. 

JAMA'MA,  or  I'mam,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Nedsjed,  famous,  before  the  days  of  Mahomet, 
for  being  the  native  place  of  a  prophet  of  the  name  of 
Mofeilama  ;  fltuated  on  a  river,  which  runs  into  the  Per- 
lian  Gulf :  330  miles  louth-fouth-weft  of  Baflora,  and  420 
eaft-north-eaft  of  Mecca.  Lat.25.  5.N.  Ion.  6  3.  54.  E.  Ferro. 

JAMASI'JRO,  or  Sansju,  a  province  of  Japan. 

JAMAT'TO,  or  Wosju,  a  province  of  Japan. 

JAMB,/.  \_jambe,  Fr.  a  leg.]  Any  fupporter  on  either 
fide,  as  the  polls  of  a  door. — No  timber  is  to  be  laid  with¬ 
in  twelve  inches  of  the  fore  fide  of  the  chimney  jambs. 
Moxon . 

IAM'BE,  the  daughter  of  Pan  and  Echo,  who  tvas  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  the  inventrefs  of  iambic  verfe. 

JAM'BI,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom,  of  the  fame  name, 
in  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  much  frequented  by  the  Eng¬ 
lilh  and  Dutch,  on  account  of  its  excellent  pepper.  It  is 
fltuated  on  a  large  river  navigable  for  boats ;  the  town  is 
large,  but  the  air  unwholefome.  Lat.  1.14.S.  Ion.  102. 45. E. 
Greenwich. 

IAM'BIC,  adj.  Belonging  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  verfe. 

IAM'BIC,  /  [ iambique ,  Fr.  iambicus,  Lat.]  A  verfe  com- 
pofed  of  iambic  feet,  or  a  Ihort  and  long  fyllable  alter¬ 
nately  ;  ufed  originally  in  fatire,  therefore  taken  for  fatire  : 
In  tliy  felonious  heart  though  venom  lies. 

It  does  but  touch  thy  Irifh  pen,  and  dies: 

Thy  genius  calls  thee  not  to  purchafe  fame 

In  keen  iambics,  but  mild  anagram.  Dryden . 

An  iambic  verfe  admits  in  the  firft,  third,  and  fifth, 
place,  an  iambus  and  a  fpondee.  In  the  fecond,  fourth, 
and  fixth,  an  iambus  only.  The  iambus  in  the  odd  places 
may  be  refolved  into  a  tribrach.  The  fpondee  into  a 
daftyl  or  anapadt.  The  iambus  in  the  even  places  (ex¬ 
cept  the  laft)  may  be  refolved  into  a  tribrach.  An  ana- 
pseft  is  fubftituted  for  it  in  the  cafe  of  a  proper  name  only, 

JAMBI'ER,/  [from  jam  be,  Fr.  a  leg.]  A  greave,  a 
piece  of  armour  for  the  leg. 

JAM'BLICUS,  the  name  of  three  ancient  philofophers 
who  lived  at  different  periods.  The  firft  in  order  of  time 
was  a  Syrian  by  nation,  and  educated  at  Babylon.  When 
the  emperor  Trajan  conquered  Aflyria,  he  was  reduced 
to  flavery;  but  afterwards  recovered  his  liberty,  and  flou¬ 
riflied  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Antoninus.  He 
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was  the  author  of  a  treatife,  in  the  Greek  language,  enti¬ 
tled,  Babylonica  de  Sinonidis  &  Rhodanis  Amoribus,  in  iixteen 
books,  tile  heads  of  which  may  be  feen  by  the  curious 
reader  in  the  ninety-fourth  chapter  of  Photius’s  Codex. 
A  manufcript  of  the  entire  work  was  faid  to  be  lodged  in 
the  library  of  the  Efcurial ;  but  it  was  deitroyed  by  the 
fire  which  confumed  a  confiderable  part  of  that  collection, 
in  the  year  1671.  Leo  Allatius  has  preferved  a  fragment 
of  it,  accompanied  with  his  own  Latin  verfion,  in  his  Se¬ 
lections  from  the  Manufcripts  of  Greek  Rhetoricians  and 
Sophilts,  printed  at  Rome  in  1641,  8vo. 

The  fecond  Jamblicus,  a  platonic  philofopher  of  the 
eclectic  fchooi,  who  flouriflied  towards  tire  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century,  was  probably  a  defcendant  from  the 
preceding,  and.  born  at  Chalcis,  a  city  of  Ccelo-Syria. 
He  firft  ftudied  under  Anatolius,  who  prefided  in  a  peri¬ 
patetic  fchooi  in  Alexandria;  but  he  foon  left  that  fchooi, 
and  became  a  difciple  of  Porphyry.  He  made  himfelf  a 
perfeCt  mafter  of  all  the  myfteries  of  the  Plotini  n  fy  Item, 
and  taught  it  with  fuch  reputation  and  fuccefs,  that  he 
Was  attended  by  crowds  of  dilcipl.es,  who  flocked  to  him 
from  all  parts.  They  were  attracted  not  fo  much  by  his 
eloquence,  in  which  he  was  greatly  inferior  to  Porphyry, 
as  they  were  by  the  fame  of  his  probity,  and  the  freedom 
with  which  he  converted  with  them  on  philofophical  lub- 
jeCts  ;  wdiile,  at  the  fame  time,  he  was  careful  to  excite 
their  admiration,  and  command  their  reverence,  by  mak¬ 
ing  high  pretentions  to  theurgical  powers.  He  aitoniflied 
them  with  wonders,  which  he  profefled  to  perform  by 
means  of  an  intercourfe  with  invifible  beings.  Hence  he 
was  called,  “the  mod  divine  and  wonderful  teacher.” 
His  writings  difcover  extenfive  reading ;  but  the  ftyle  in 
which  thay  are  drawm  up  is  greatly  deficient  in  accuracy 
and  elegance.  His  philofophical  works  are  alfo  exceed¬ 
ingly  oblcure  ;  neverthelels  they  are  valuable  as  furnifli- 
ing  us  with  authentic  documents  refpefting  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  fchooi.  The  Life  of  Pythagoras  ;  An  Exhortation 
to  the  Study  of  Philofophy';  three  Books  on  Mathema¬ 
tical  Learning;  A  Commentary  upon  Nicomachus’s  In- 
ftitutes  of  Arithmetic;  and  A  Treatife  on  the  Myfterie3 
of  the  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  and  Aflyrians  ;  are  all  the 
writings  of  Jamblicus  now  extant.  St.  Jerom6  tells  us, 
that  he  alfo  wrote  copious  comments  on  the  precepts  of 
Pythagoras,  commonly  called  the, Golden  Verfes  ;  and  the 
emperor  Julian,  who  equals  him  to  Plato  himfelf,  quotes 

treatife  of  his  on  the  Sun,  from  which  he  has  borrowed 
largely  in  his  own  treatife' on  the  fame  fubjefh  It  is  not 
certain  where  or  when  he  died  ;  but  from  a  paifage  of 
Eunapius,  in  which  he  fays,  that  his  difciple  Sopater 
went,  after  his  mafter’s  death,  to  the  court  of  Conltan- 
tine,  we  may  conclude  that  he  died  before  that  emperor, 
and  probably  about  the  year  333. 

The  third  Jamblicus,  who  was  alfo  a  platonic  philo¬ 
fopher,  was  a  native  of  Apamea  in  Syria,  and  flouriflied 
under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Julian.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  great  favourite  with  that  prince,  who  wrote 
many  letters  to  him  ;  and  was,  probably,  the  perfon  to 
whom  Symmachus  wrote,  exprefling  a  defire  of  cultivat¬ 
ing  his  friendfhip,  as  that  of  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious 
votaries  of  wifdom.  This  philofopher  is  laid  to  have 
been  poifoned  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Valens. 
From  the  circumftances  of  his  having  been  of  the  fame 
name  and  countiy  with  the  preceding,  and  alfo  of  his  hav¬ 
ing  had,  like  him,  a  difciple  named  Sopater,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  two  philofophers  have  been  con¬ 
founded  together  by  many  writers,  and  that  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  Jamblicus  of  Chalcis  have  been  improperly  at¬ 
tributed  to  Jamblicus  of  Apamea. 

JAM'BO,  or  Janbo,  a  fea-port  town  of  Arabia  Felix, 
in  the  province  of  Hedjas,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Red  Sea, 
wdth  a  good  harbour:  feventy-two  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Medina.  Lat.  24.  5.  N. 

JAMBOLA'NA  and  JAMBOLIF'ER  A.  See  Calyp- 

TRANTHES. 

JAM'JBON,  a  river  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Vincent,  which 
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rims  into  the  fea  five  miles  and  a  half  fouth  of  Young 
Point. 

JAM'S  OS  and  JAMBO'SA.  See  Eugenia. 

JAM'BRES,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JAM'BRI,  a  man’s  name,  i  Mac. 

lAM'BUS,  f.  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  profody,  a  poeti¬ 
cal  foot,  confiding  of  a  fhort  fyllable  followed  by  a  long- 
one.  See  Iambic. 

JAMBU  SA.  See  Gmelina. 

JAM'DRO,  or  Palta,  a  lake  of  Afia,  in  Thibet.  It 
is  of  fo  great  extent,  that,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
natives,  it  requires  eighteen  days  to  walk  round  it.  In 
the  Lama’s  map,  however,  the  circumference  is  only  150 
Britilh  miles.  In  the  middle  of  it,  there  is,  according  to 
Giorgi,  a  continued  range  of  hillocks  and  iflands;  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Lama’s  map,  one  large  ifiand,  encircled 
by  a  lake  from  three  to  eight  miles  wide.  On  the  weft- 
crn  (bore  of  this  ifland,  or  congeries  of  ifiands,  is  a  mo- 
liaftery,  and  the  feat  of  the  Lamijfa  Tarcepamo,  or  Great 
Regenerate;  in  whom  the  Thibetians  think  that  a  divine 
fpirit  is  regenerated,  as  in  the  Great  Lama:  150  miles 
north-north-eaft  of  Taffafudon,  and  twenty-four  fouth  of 
Lafla. 

JAMENGIAN',  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Fa  Hi  (fan  :  fourteen  leagues  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Schiras. 

JAMES,  [Heb.  a  fupplanter. ]  The  name  of  a  man  ; 
the  title  of  one  of  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament. 

JAMES  the  Greater,  the  Ion  of  Zebedee,  and  the 
brother  of  John  the  Evangelift,  was  born  at  Bet'nfaida  in 
Galilee.  He  was  called  to  be  an  apoftle,  together  with 
St.  John,  as  they  were  mending  their  nets  with  their  fa¬ 
ther  Zebedee,  who  was  a  filherman  ;  when  Chrift  gave 
them  the  name  of  Boanerges,  or  Sons  of  Thunder.  They, 
then  follow'ed  Chrift,  were  witnefles  with  St.  Peter  of  the 
transfiguration  on  mount  Tabor,  and  accompanied  our 
Lord  in  the  garden  of  olives.  It  is  believed  that  St.  James 
firft  preached  the  gofpel  to  the  difperfed  Jews;  and  after¬ 
wards  returned  to  Judea,  where  he  preached  at  Jerufalem, 
when  the  Jew’s  raifed  up  Herod  Agrippa  againft  him,  who 
put  him  to  a  cruel  death  about  the  year  44.  Thus  St. 
James  was  the  firft  of  the  apoftles  who  fuffered  martyr¬ 
dom.  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  relates,  that  his  accufer 
was  fo  ftruck  wdth  his  conftancy,  that  he  became  con¬ 
verted,  and  fuffered  with  him.  There  is  a  magnificent 
church  at  Jerufalem  which  bears  the  name  of  St.  James, 
and  belongs  to  the  Armenians.  The  Spaniards  pretend, 
that  they  had  St.  James  for  their  apoftle,  and  boaft  of 
poffefiing  his  body ;  but  Baronius,  in  his  Annals,  refutes 
their  pretenfions. 

St.  James’s  Day,  a  feftival  of  the  Chriftian  church, 
©blerved  on  the  35th  of  July,  in  honour  of  St.  James  the 
Greater. 

JAMES  the  Less,  an  apoftle,  the  brother  of  Jude,  and 
the  foil  of  Cleophas  and  Mary  the  lifter  of  the  mother  of 
our  Lord,  is  called  in  Scripture  the  Juft,  and  the  brother 
cf  Jefus,  who  appeared  to  him  in  particular  after  his  re- 
furreefion.  He  was  the  firft  bilhop  of  Jerufalem,  when 
Ananias  II.  high-prieft  of  the  Jews,  caufed  him  to  be  con¬ 
demned,  and  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  the  people 
and  the  Pharifees;  who  threw  him  down  from  the  fteps  of 
the  temple,  when  a  fuller  dallied  out  his  brains  with  a 
club,  about  the  year  62.  His  life  was  fo  holy,  that  Jofe- 
piius  confiders  the  ruin  of  Jerufalem  as  a  punilhment  in¬ 
flicted  on  that  city  for  his  death.  He  is  faid  to  be  the 
author  of  the  Epiltle  which  bears  his  name. 

Efrijlle  of  St,  James,  a  .canonical  book  of  the  New  Tef¬ 
tament,  being  the  firft  of  the  catholic ,  or  general,  epiltles  ;. 
which  are  in  called, as  not  being  written  to  one  but  to  fe¬ 
deral  Chriftian  churches.  This  General  Epiftle  is  addreff- 
ed  partly  to  the  believing  and  partly  to  the  infidel  Jews; 
and  is  defigr.ed  to  correct  the  errors,  loften  the  ungoverned 
zeal,  and  reform  the  indecent  behaviour,  of  the  latter  ;  and 
to  comfort  the  former  under  the  great  hardlhips  they 
tlfen  did,  or  ftiortly  were  to,  fuffer,  for  the  fake  of  Chrifti- 
anity. 

JAMES,  a, faint  in  the  Roman  calendar,  and  a  cele- 
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brated  eaftern  prelate  in  the  fourth  century,  was  a  native 
of  Nifibis,  a  city  of  Mefopotamia,  which  was  anciently  the 
boundary  between  the  Perfian  and  Roman  dominions. 
He  devoted  himfelf  early  to  the  afcetic  life,  and  by  his 
great  proficiency  in  divine  and  human  learning  acquired 
the  furname  of  the  Wife.  He  was  a  diftinguifhed  confeffor 
in  the  perfecution  under  the  emperor  Maximinus;  and, 
on  account  of  his  eminent  fanftity  and  virtues,  was  at 
length  elected  bilhop  of  his  native  city.  In  the  year  325 
he  was  prefent  at  the  council  of  Nice,  where  he  rendered 
himfelf  confpicuous  by  the  part  which  he  took  in  defence 
of  the  orthodox  faith.  When  at  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Conftantius,  about  the  year  338, 
Sapor  king  of  Perfia  laid  fiege  to  Nifibis,  our  prelate  per¬ 
formed  the  fumftions  both  of  governor  and  bilhop,  and  fo 
effectually  animated  the  citizens,  by  his  example  and  by 
bis  prayers,  that  they  repulfed  all  the  attacks  of  the  af- 
failants,  and  obliged  Sapor  to  retire  from  before  their 
walls  with  difgrace.  James  died  at  Nifibis  during  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Conftantius ;  and  fo  highly  was  his 
memory  venerated  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  that 
when  the  greater  part  of  them  quitted  it,  upon  its  being 
delivered  up  to  the  Perlians  by  the  emperor  Jovian,  they 
carried  the  bilhop’s  remains  with  them,  as  lacred  relics, 
James  was  the  author  of  feveral  works,  an  edition  of  which 
was  publilhed  at  Rome,  in  1756,  folio,  in  Syriac  and  Ar¬ 
menian. 

JAMES  de  VORAGPNE,  a  pious  Italian  prelate,  who 
derived  his  furname  from  Voraggio  in  the  territory  of 
Genoa,  where  he  was  born  about  the  year  1230.  In  the 
year  1244  he  entered  into  the  Dominician  order  at  Genoa, 
and  rofe  to  be  prior  of  his  houfe.  In  the  year  1267  he 
was  appointed  provincial  in  Lombardy,  and  prefided  over 
that  province  till  1286.  Afterwards  he  was  created  gene¬ 
ral  of  his  order;  and  in  the  year  1292  was  nominated 
archbilliop  of  Genoa,  by  pope  Nicholas  IV.  He  died  in 
the  year  1298,  highly  refpected  for  his  piety  and  virtues; 
particularly  for  the  prudence  with  which  he  conducted 
himfelf  towards  the  contending  faftions  of  the  Guelplis 
and  Ghibbelines,  and  his  extenfive  charities,  to  which  he 
devoted  almoft  all  the  revenues  of  his  archbilhopric.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  voluminous  collection  of  the  lives  of 
the  faints,  known  by  the  name  of  the  ‘'Golden  Legend,” 
in  which,  according  to  the  judgment  of  his  catholic  cri¬ 
tics,  he  has  introduced  an  infinite  number  of  the  moll 
abfurd  and  romantic  fables  which  the  greateft  poffible 
credulity  could  lwaliow,  and  the  molt  vifionary  imagina¬ 
tion  invent.  But,  notwithftanding  the  abfurdities  with 
which  it  abounds,  it  met  with  a  moft  favourable  recep¬ 
tion  in  the  world;  and  after. the  firft  printed  edition  of 
it  in  Latin,  in  the  year  1470,  folio,  it  was  tranfiated  into 
Englifti,  French,  and  Italian,  and  underwent  more  nu¬ 
merous  impreftions  than  any  other  work  from  the  firft  in¬ 
vention  of  the  art  of  printing  till  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
1 6th  century.  The  author  alfo  publilhed  numerous  Ser¬ 
mons,  adapted  fo  Lent,  the  different  Sundays  in  the  year, 
the  faints’  days,  &c.  and  a  work  entitled,  Maridk  Aureum, 
containing  160  difeourfes  in  praife  of  the  bleffed  Virgin, 
which,  fays  Dupin,  “are  worth  juft  as  much  as  his  Le¬ 
gend,  both  01a  account  cf  their  ftyle,  which  is  mean  and 
trivial,  and  the  matter  which  they  contain.”  Our  pre¬ 
late  was  likewife  the  author  of  a  Chromc'on  Januenfis  Civi- 
tatis,  the  moft  credible  part  of  which  has  been  given  to 
the  public  by  Muratori  in  the  twenty- iixtli  volume  of  his 
Collection  of  Italian  Writers ;  and  he  is  laid  to  have  been, 
the  firft  perfon  who  caufed  an  Italian  yeffion  of  the  Bible 
to  be  publilhed,  which  was  in  the  year  1270. 

JAMES  de  VI'TRY,  a  noted  French  cardinal  and  hif- 
torical  writer,  was  born  at  the  little  town  near  Paris 
whence  he,  took  his  furname,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
twelfth  century.  He  received  his  education  at  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Paris;  and,  having  afterwards  entered  into  or¬ 
ders/he  after  fome  time  became  a  regular  canon  in  the 
monaftery  of  Oignies,  in  the  diocefe  of  Namur.  Hence 
lie  went  to  the  Thouloufain,  where  lie  preached  up  the 
crufade  againft  the  Albigenfes.  Afterwards  his  zeal  led 
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him  to  preach  up  the  crufade  agalnfc  the  Saracens,  to  af¬ 
lame  the  crofs,  and  to  follow  the  crufaders  into  the  ealt. 
In  that  part  of  the  world  he  continued  many  years,  and 
■was  made  hiffiop  of  Ptolemais,  or  Acre.  At  length  pope 
Gregory  IX.  in  the  year  1228,  that  he  might  recompenfe 
him  for  the  fervices  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  catholic 
caufe,  invited  him  to  Rome,  raifed  him  to  the  purple,  and 
bellowed  on  him  the  bilhopric  of  Frefcati.  ■  Soon  after  this, 
he  was  fent  into  France  in  the  capacity  of  papal  legate, 
to  preach  up  a  new  crufade  againft  the  Albigenfes  ;  and 
he  was  afterwards  "fent  in  the  fame  character  into  Bra¬ 
bant,  and  the  Holy  Land.  He  returned,  and  died  at  Rome 
in  the  year  1244.  He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works, 
the  moll  curious  and  valuable  of  which  was  entitled,  Hif- 
torite  Orientalis  &  Occidentals  Libri  III.  In  the  firft  book 
the  author  gives  an  account  of  the  Hate  of  affairs  in  the 
ealt,  civil  and  ecclefiaftical,  the  manners  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  &c.  and  the  hiftory  of  the  country  from  the  time 
of  Mahomet  to  the  year  1210.  In  the  fecond  he  gives  a 
view  of  the  llate  of  ecclefiallical  affairs  in  the  welt,  during 
his  own  time.  In  .  the  third  book  he  returns  to  the  ealt, 
the  hiltory  of  which  he  brings  down  to  the  year  1218.  The 
firft  and  fecond  books  were  publilhed  at  Douay,  in  1597, 
8vo.  and  the  third  was  given  by  father  Martenne,  in  the 
third  volume  of  his  Tliefaurus  Anecdotum. 

JAMES  I.  and  II.  kings  of  Arragon.  See  the  article 
Spain. 

St.  James  of  the  Sword  (San  Jago  del  EfpadaJ,  a  mi¬ 
litary  order  in  Spain,  inllituted  in  1170,  under  the  reign 
of  Ferdinand  II.  king  of  Leon  and  Gallicia.  Its  end  was 
to  put  a  flop  to  the  incurfions  of  the  Moors ;  the 
knights  obliging  themfelves  by  a  vow  to  fecure  the  roads. 
An  union  was  propofed  and  agreed  to  in  1170  between 
thefe  and  the  canons  of  St.  Eloy;  and  the  order  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  pope  in  1175.  The  higheft  dignity  in  that 
order  is  that  of  grand  mailer,  which  has  been  united  to 
the  crown  of  Spain.  The  knights  are  obliged  to  make 
proof  of  their  defcent  from  families  that  have  been  noble 
for  four  generations  on  both  Tides  ;  they  mud  alfo  make 
it  appear,  that  their  faid  ancellors  have  neither  been  Jews, 
Saracens,  nor  heretics  ;  nor  even  to  have  been  called  in 
quellion  by  the  inquifition.  The  novices  are  obliged  to 
ferve  fix  months  in  the  galleys,  and  to  live  a  month  in  a 
monaftery.  Heretofore  they  were  truly  religious,  and 
took  a  vow  of  celibacy  ;  but  Alexander  III.  gave  them 
permilfion  to  marry.  They  now  make  no  vows  but  of 
poverty,  obedience,  and  conjugal  fidelity;  to  which,  fince 
the  year  1652,  they  have  added  that  of  defending  the 
immaculate  conception  of  the  holy  Virgin.  Their  habit 
is  a  white  cloak,  with  a  red  crofs  on  the  bread.  This  is 
edeemed  the  mod  conliderable  of  all  the  military  orders 
in  Spain  ;  the  king  carefully  preferves  the  office  of  grand 
mader  in  his  own  family,  on  account  of  the  rich  revenues 
and  offices  whereof  it  gives  him  the  difpofal.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  knights  is  much  greater  now  than  formerly,-  all 
the  grandees  choofing  rather  to  be  received  into  this  than 
into  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece ;  inafmuch  as  this 
puts  them  in  a  fair  way  of  attaining  to  Commands,  and 
gives  them  many  confiderable  privileges,  in  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Spain,  but  efpecially  in  Catalonia. 

JAMES,  the  name  of  feveral  kings  of  Scotland  and  of 
Great  Britain.  See  the  articles  England  and  Scotland. 

JAMES  (jj'homas),  a  learned  Englim  divine  am:  critic 
who  flouri  fifed  in  the  l'eventeenth  century,  was  born  at 
Newport  in  the  Ide  of  Wight,  about  the  year  1571.  He 
•was  educated  in  grammar-learning  at  V  .nchefter  fchool, 
where  he  became  a  lcholar  upon  the  foundation,- and  was 
from  thence  fent  to  New  College,  in  the  university  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  of  which  houle  he  was  made  fellow  in  1593.  He 
took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1595,  and  that  of  M.  A.  in 
1598.  During  the  following  year,  after  having  collated 
feveral  manufcripts,  he  publilhed  Philobiblion  Ric'aardi  Du - 
nelmenfis,  with  an  Appendix  di  Manufcriptis  Oxonichjibus , 
4to.  This  work  he  dedicated  to  fir  Thomas  Bodley,  to 
whom  he  had  been  Itrongly  recommended  for  his  learning 
anckextenfive  acquaintance  with  books,  and  who  defigned 


him  for  the  office  of  keeper  of  that  noble  library  which 
he  was  then  building.  In  the  mean  time  Mr.  James  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  the  fame  fpirit  to  publifh,  Ec/oga  Oxonio-Canta- 
brigienfis,  1600,  4to;  containing  a  catalogue  of  all  the 
manufcripts  in  each  college  library  at  Oxford,  but  not 
thofe  in  the  public  library,  and  in  each  college  library  as 
well  as  the  public  one  at  Cambridge.  Anthony  Wood 
fays,  that,  while  he  was  making  this  catalogue,  having 
liberty  given  him  by  each  college  in  Oxford  to  perule 
their  manufcripts,  wdien  he  found  that  any  fociety  was 
carelefs  about  them  he  borrowed  and  took  away  what  he 
pleal'ed,  and  placed  them  in  the  public  library.  I11  the 
year  1602  he  was  confirmed  by  the  univerfity  in  the  office 
ot  keeper  of  the  Bodleian  library,  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed  by  the  founder;  and  in  1605  he  printed,  Cata- 
logus  Librorum  in  Bibliotheca  Bodleiana,  on  which  Joleph 
Scaliger  bellowed  high  commendation.  Not  long  after 
this  he  applied  himfelf  to  examine  the  Hate  of  all  the 
public  libraries  in  England;  which  circumftance  was  no¬ 
ticed  at  the  time  by  Camden  in  his  Britannia,  who  calls 
him  “a  learned  man,  and  a  true  lover  of  books,  wholly- 
dedicated  to  learning,  who  is  now  laboriously  fearching 
the  libraries  of  England,  and  purpoletlw/iai  for  the  public 
good  which  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  ftudents.”  In 
the  year  1614  Mr.  James  accumulated  his  degrees  in  di¬ 
vinity,  and  had  the  fubdeanery  of  Wells  bellowed  upon 
him  by  the  bilhop  of  that  fee,  without  any  folicitation  on 
his  own  part.  About  the  fame  time  the  archbilhop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  unalked,  prefented  him  to  the  rectory  of  Monge- 
ham  in  Kent,  and  to  fome  other  preferments.  Thele 
promotions,  efpecially  when  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  conferred  upon  him  is  conlidered,  were  Itrong  tefti- 
monials  to  his  diltinguilhed  merit.  In  the  year  1620  he 
was  appointed  a  jultice  of  the  peace  ;  and  in  the  lame 
year  he  refigned  his  place  of  library -.keeper,  in  order  that 
he  might  purfue  his  intenfe  ltudies  with  lefs  interruption. 
He  died  in  1622,  when  only  about  fifty-one  years  of  age. 
Wood  informs  us,  that  he  left  behind  him  the  character 
of  being  the  moll  induftrions  and  indefatigable  writer 
againlt  the  papills  who  had  been  educated  at  Oxford  fince 
the  reformation.  The  principal  of  his  productions,  ex- 
clufive  of  thofe  already  mentioned,  were,  4.  Bellum  Pa- 
pale,  feu  Concordia  Dilcors  Sixti  V.  &  dementis  VIII. 
circa  Hieronymianam  Editionem,  1600,  4to.  5.  Concor- 
dantiffi  Sandtorum  Patrum,  i.  e.  vera  &  pia  Libri  Canti- 
cOrum  per  Patres  univerfos,  tarn  Grcecos  quam  Latinos, 
Expofitio,  See.  1607,  4to.  6.  Apology  for  John  WicklifF, 
fnowing  his  Conformity  with  the  now  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  &c.  1608,  4to.  to  which  is  added  the  Life  of  Wick- 
liff.  7.  A  Treatife  of  the  Corruption  of  Scripture, 
Councils,  and  Fathers,  by  the  Prelates,  Pallors,  and  Pil¬ 
lars,  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  See.  1611,  4to.  and  1688, 
8vo.  8.  Index  generalis  Sandtorum  Patrum,  ad  fingnlos 
Verlus  Cap.  v.  fecundum  Matthaeum,  See.  1624,  8vo.  9. 
Notte  ad  Georgium  Wicelium  de  Mei  iodo  Concordise 
Ecclefiallicte,  Sec.  1625,  8vo.  10.  Vim’  ciae  Gregorianae, 
leu  Rellitutus  inrtumeris  pene  locis  C  gorius  Magnus, 
ex  variis  Manufcriptis,  ut  rnagno  L  re,  ita  fingula-si 
Fide,  collatis,  1625.  n.  Specimen  Corruptelarum  Pon- 
tificiorum  in  Cypriano,  Ambrofio,  Gregorio  Magno,  & 
Authore  Operis  imperfedli,  &  in  Jure  Canonico,  1626,  4toJ 
JAMES  (Richard),  nephew  of -the  preceding,  and  like 
him  a  learned  divine  and  critic,  was  born  at  Newport  in 
the  Ille  of  Wight,  about  the  .year  1592.  After  paffing 
through  the  grammax-fchool,  he  was  lent  to  Exeter  col¬ 
lege,  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford;  whence  he  was  admit¬ 
ted  a  fcholar  of  Corpus-Chrilli  college,  in  the  year  1608. 
He  proceeded  B.A.in  1611,  M.A.  in  1614,  and  became 
probationer  fellow  of  his  college  in  the  following  year. 
About  tids  time  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  was  a 
frequent  preacher;  but  W$od  fays  that  his  lermons  were 
not  approved  of  by  any  in  the  univerfity,  excepting  by 
1 1 lie  graver  members.  About  the  year  1619,  he  travelled 
for  improvement  through  Wales  and  Scotland;  whence 
he  proceeded  to  Shetland, Greenland, and  Ruffia;  on  which 
latter  country  he  wrote  obfervations,  as  well  as  on  the 
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cuftoms  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  which  were  found 
after  his’death  among  his  manufcripts.  Returning  to  his 
native  country,  he  refumed  his  literary  ftudies  with  in- 
creafed  ardour;  and  in  the  year  1624.  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity.  Not  long  afterwards 
he  was  engaged  to  affift  the  celebrated  Mr.  Selden  in 
compofing  his  Marmora  Arunddiana ,  publiihed  in  1628. 
He  alfo  was  very  lerviceable  to  fir  Robert  Cotton  and  his 
fon  fir  Thomas,  in  difpofing  and  fettling  their  noble  li¬ 
brary;  and  with  the  former  of  thefe  gentlemen,  who 
boldly  declared  his  opinions  againft  the  illegal  extenfion 
of  the  royal  prerogative,  he  was  committed  clofe  pril'oner 
by  order  of  the  houfe  of  lords  in  1629.  During  his  con¬ 
finement  he  wrote  a  copy  of  verfes  in  Englifii,  which  he 
prefixed  to  a  collection  of  his  printed  pieces,  bound  in 
one  volume,  and  prefented  it  to'  the  Bodleian  library  fome 
time  before  his  death.  That  event  took  place  in  1638, 
when  he  was  about  forty-fix  years  of  age,  at  fir  Thomas 
Cotton’s  houfe  in  Weftminfter,  and  was  occafioned  by 
the  attack  of  a  quartan  ague,  brought  upon  him  by  a  too 
intenfe  application  to  his  ftudies.  Wood  fays,  “  he  was 
noted  by  all  that  knew  him  to  be  a  very  good  Grecian, 
poet,  an  excellent  critic,  antiquary,  divine,  and  admira¬ 
bly  well  Ikilled  in  the  Saxon  and  Gothic  languages.  No¬ 
thing  was  wanting  to  our  author,  and  his  ftudies,  but  a 
finecure  or  a  prebendfhip;  either  of  which,  if  conferred 
upon  him,  Hercules’  labour  would  have  feemed  a  trifle.” 
His  publifhed  pieces  confifted  only  of  two  Latin  Sermons, 
and  five  Englifh  ones  ;  Poemata  qua  dam  in  Mart,  clarijf.  Vir. 
Roberti  Cotton,  &  Thom  a  Allen ,  1633,  4-to.  and  an  Englifh 
tranflation  of  Minutius  Felix’s  Oftavius,  1636,  unto. 
But  he  left  behind  him  forty-five  manufcripts  of  his  own 
hand-writing,  which  were  placed  by  his  friend  Dr.  Thomas 
■Greaves  in  the  Bodleian  library.  His  collections  amount 
to  twenty-four  volumes  in  quarto,  and  feven  in  folio  ;  and 
chiefly  confiftof  feleftions- from  ancient  manufcripts,  and 
fometimes  from  printed  authors,  relating  to  hiftory  and 
antiquities. 

JAMES  (Dr.  Robert),  an  Englifii  phyfician  of  great 
eminence,  and  particularly  diftinguifhed  by  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  moft  excellent  fever-pow'der,  was  born  at  Kin- 
verfton  in  Stafford  fit  ire,  A.  D.  1703  ;  his  father  a  major 
in  the  army,  his  mother  a  lifter  of  fir  Robert  Clarke.  He 
was  of  St.  John’s  college  in  Oxford,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  and  afterwards  praftifed  phyfic  at  Shef¬ 
field,  Lichfield,  and  Birmingham,  fucceflively.  Then  he  . 
removed  to  London,  and  became  a  licentiate  in  the  college 
of  phyficians  ;  and  in  174.3  publifhed  a  Medicinal  Dicti¬ 
onary,  3  vols.  folio.  Soon  after  he  publifhed  an  Englifii 
tranflation,  with  a  Supplement  by  himfelf,  of  Ramazzini  de 
Morbus  artificuni ;  to  which  he  alfo  prefixed  a  piece  of  Fre¬ 
deric  Hoffman  upon  Endemial  Diftempers,  8vo.  In  1746, 
The  PraCtice  of  Phyfic,  2  vols.  8vo.  In  1760,  On  Canine 
Madnefs,  8vo.  In  1764,  A  Difpenfatory,  8vo.  June  25,- 
1755,  when  the  king  was  at  Cambridge,  James  w'as  ad¬ 
mitted  by  mandamps  to  the  doCtorfhip  of  phyfic.  In  1778 
were  publifhed,  A  Diflertation  upon  Fevers,  and  A  Vin¬ 
dication  of  the  Fever-Powder,  8vo.  with  A  fhort  Treatife 
on  the  Diforders  of  Children,  and  a  very  good  print  of 
Dr.  James.  This  was  the  8th  edition  of  the  Diflertation, 
of  which  the  firft:  was  printed  in  1751 ;  and  the  purpofe 
of  it  was,  to  let  forth  the  fuccefs  of  this  powder,  as  well 
as  to  defcribe  more  particularly  the  manner  of  adminif- 
tering  it.  The  Vindication  was  pofthumous  and  unfi- 
niilied  ;  for  he  died  March  23,  177 6,  while  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  upon  it. 

James’s  Powder,  a  medicine  prepared  by  Dr.  Robert 
James,  of  which  the  bafis  has  been  long  known  to  chemifts, 
though  the  particular  receipt  for  making  it  lay  concealed 
in  Chancery  till  made  public  by  Dr.  Monro  in  his  Medi¬ 
cal  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemiftrv.  The  following  (Dr. 
Monro  iriforms  us)  is  a  copy  of  the  receipt,  extracted 
from  the  records  of  Chancery  ;  the  inventor,  when  he  took 
out  a  patent  for  felling  his  powder,  having  fworn,  in  the 

folemn  manner,  that  it  was  the  true  and  genuine 


receipt  for  preparing  It:  “  Takeantimomy,  calcineitwith 
a  continued  protracted  heat,  in  a  flat  unglazed  earthen 
veffel,  adding  to  it  from  time  to  time  a  fufficjent  quan¬ 
tity  of  any  animal  oil  and  fait,  well  dephlegmated  ;  then 
boil  it  in  melted  nitre  for  a  confiderable  time,  and  fepa- 
rate  the  powder  from  the  nitre  by  difiolving  it  in  water.” 
When  the  doftor  firft  adminiftered  his  powder,  he  ufed 
to  join  one  grain  of  the  following  mercurial  preparation 
to  thirty  grains  of  his  antimonial  powder;  but  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  his  life  he  often  declared  that  he  had  long  laid 
afide  the  addition  of  the  mercurial.  His  mercurial,  which 
he  called  a  pill,  appears  by  the  records  of  Chancery  to  have 
been  made  in  the  following  manner :  “  Purify  quickfilver, 
by  diftilling  it  nine  times  from  an  amalgam,  made  with 
martial  regulus  of  antimony,  and  a  proportional  quantity 
of  fal  ammoniac  ;  difiolve  this  purified  quickfilver  in 
fpirit  of  nitre,  evaporate  to  drynefs,  calcine  the  powder 
till  it  becomes  of  a  gold  colour;  burn  fpirits  of  wine  upon 
it,  and  keep  it  for  ufe.”  Dr.  James,  at  the  end  of  the 
receipt  given  into  Chancery,  fays,  ‘‘The  dok  of  thefe  me¬ 
dicines  is  uftcertain  ;  but  in  general  thirty  grains  of  the 
antimonial  and  one  grain  of  the  mercurial  is  a  moderate 
dofe.” 

JAMES  (fir  William),  a  diftinguifhed  Britifh  officer, 
was  bom  in  1721.  He  embarked  in  £  fea-life  at  twelve 
years  of  age ;  and  was  more  than  twenty  years  at  fea  be¬ 
fore  he  got  the  command  of  a  fhip.  He  was  with  fir  Ed¬ 
ward  Hawke  in  the  Weft  Indies,  in  1738,  as  a  junior  of¬ 
ficer.  Some  years  after,  he  corinnanded  a  fhip  in  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  trade ;  '.in  her  he  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Florida,  and  carried  a  prifoner  to  the  Havannah. 
After  he  and  his  crew  were  releafed  from  a  Spanifh  pri- 
fon,  they  embarked  in  a  fmall  brig  for  Carolina.  The 
crew  of  the  brig,  and  fir  William  and  his  people,  amount¬ 
ed  to  fifteen.  The  fecond  day  after  putting  to  fea,  a  very 
hard  gale  of  wind  came  on  ;  the  veffel  {trained,  and  foon 
became  fo  leaky,  that  the  pumps  and  the  people  bailing 
could  not  keep  her  free  ;  and  at  length,  being  worn  out 
with  labour,  feven  of  them,  with  fir  William,  got  into  the 
only  boat  they  had,  with  a  fmall  bag  of  bifcuit  and  a  keg 
of  water;  the  veffel  foon  after  went  down,  and  difappear- 
ed.  They  were  twenty  days  in  this  boat  without  a  coin- 
pafs;  their  bifcuit  foon  got  wet  with  the  fea,  which  for 
two  days  made  a  breach  over  the  boat;  a  fnuff-box  fir 
William  had  with  him  ferved  to  diftribute  their  daily  al¬ 
lowance  of  water  ;  and  after  encountering  every  difficulty 
of  famine  and  labour,  on  the  twentieth  day  they  found 
themfelves  on  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  not  ten  miles  from 
whence  they  had  been  embarked  out  of  a  Spanifh  prifon  ; 
but  a  prifon  had  no  horrors  to  them.  The  Spaniards  re¬ 
ceived  them  once  more  into  captivity  ;  and  it  is  remark¬ 
able,  that  only  one  out  of  the  feven  perifhed,  though,  after 
they  got  on  fhore,  but  few  of  them  had  the  ufe  of  their 
limbs  for  many  days. 

Being  once  more  releafed,  fir  William,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1747,  went  to  the  Eaft  Indies  as  chief  officer  of 
one  of  the  Eaft-India  Company’s  fliips,  and  performed 
two  voyages  in  that  ftation.  In  1749,  the  Eaft-India 
Company  appointed  him  to  the  command  of  a  new  fhip 
called  the  Guardian,  equipped  as  a  fhip  of  war;  in  her- 
he  failed  to  Bombay,  to  proleft  the  trade  on  the  Malabar 
coaft,  which  was  much  annoyed  by  the  depredations  of 
Angria,  and  other  pirates,  with  which  thofe  leas  fwarmed. 
During  two  years  he  was  conftantly  employed  in  convoy¬ 
ing  the  merchant-fhips  from  Bombay  and  Surat  to  the 
Red  Sea,  the  Gulf  of  Perfia,  and  .up  and  down  the  Mala¬ 
bar  coaft,  from  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  to  Cape  Comorin. 
He  was  frequently  attacked  on  this  fervice  by  the  differ¬ 
ent  piratical  ftates.  At  one  time,  when  he  had  nearfeventy 
fail  of  fliips  and  veffels  under  his  charge,  he  was  affailed 
by  a  large  fleet  of  Angria’s  frigates  and  gallivats,  full  of 
men.  With  the  Guardian,  Bombay  grab,  and  Drake 
bomb-ketch,  he  engaged  the  enemy,  and  kept  them  in 
clofe  aftion,  whilft  his  fleet  gotfafe  into  Tellicherry.  In 
this  conflift  he  funk  one  of  the  enemy’s  largeft  gallivats, 
j  *  and 
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and  obliged  the  reft  to  feek  for  fafety  in  Gheriah  and  Se- 
verndroog. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1751,  fir  William  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Eaft-India  Com¬ 
pany’s  marine  forces,  and  hoifted  his  broad  pendant  on¬ 
board  the  Protector,  a  fine  fhip  of  forty-four  guns.  On 
April  2d,  1755,  he  wets  lent  with  the  Protestor,  Guardian, 
Bombay  grab,  and  Drake  bomb,  with  fome  gallivats,  to 
attempt  fuch  of  the  ports  belonging  to  Angria  as  lie 
to  the  northward  of  Gheriah,  his  principal  fortrefs,  and 
capital.  The  chief  of  thefe  fortreffes  was  Severndrocg, 
where  Angria’s  vefl'els  refitted  and  took  fhelte’r  when  they 
could  not  reach  Gheriah.  It  was  well  defended  by  bat¬ 
teries  along  the  fhore,  and  the  entrance  of  the  harbour 
was  fecured  by  a  ftrong  caftle,  on  which  were  mounted 
feventy  pieces  of  cannon.  Angria’s  people  confidcred  Se- 
verndroog  as  their  ftrongeft  hold  next  to  Gheriah.  Sir 
William,  having  reconnoitred  the  place,  and  informed 
himfelf  of  its  ltrength,  brought  his  fhips  with  a  leading 
wind  clofe  to  the  caftle- walls,  and  by  a  fteady  well -di¬ 
rected  fire  (vvhilft  the  Drake  threw  in  her  bombs)  focn 
brought  on  a  parley,  and  in  lefs  than  three  hours  the  go¬ 
vernor  furrendered  the  caftle,  and  the  veffels  in  the  har¬ 
bour  ;  from  hence  fir  William  went  to  Fort  Victoria, 
which  quickly  followed  the  fate  of  Severndroog;  and  the 
next  day  four  other  forts  were  numbered  in  his  conquefts. 

Sir  William  was  next  fent  with  his  little  fquadron  to 
attack  Gheriah,  a  place  reprefented  £0  be  almoft  impreg¬ 
nable  from  the  fea.  The  fquadron  formed  off  Gheriah 
the  10th  February,  1756.  Sir  William,  in  the  Protestor, 
led  to  the  attack  in  one  divifion,  vvhilft  another  divifion 
of  frigates  led  the  bomb- ketches  in  another  line;  a  heavy 
and  tremendous  fire  began  on  our  part  from  the  fh i p h  of 
the  line,  whilft  the. (hells  were  thrown  with  great  fticcefs 
from  the  bombs  into  the  harbour,  where  all  Angria’s 
fhips  were  bawled  for  fafety  ;  thefe  were  foon  let  on  fire 
by  the  bombs;  the  fire  from  the  caftle  and  batteries  (bon 
flackened,  and  before  the  evening  let  in  the.  caftle  fur- 
rendered,  and  Gheriah,  arrd  all  its  dependencies,  fell  into 
•  our  hands.  Thus  fhortly  ended  an  enterprife,  which, 
for  many  years,  had  been  in  contemplation  by  the  Euro¬ 
pean  governments  in  India,  but  which  was  never  before 
attempted,  from  an  idea  that  no  force  fufficient  cOuld  be 
brought  againft  the  walls  of  this  caftle.  Lord  Clive,  at 
this  time  a  lieutenant-colonel,  commanded  the  land-forces. 

Sir  William  James,  in  an  eminent  manner,  difpl-ayed 
his  nautical  abilities,  by  fhowing  that,  in  defpite  of  a 
contrary  monfoon,  a  communication  between  Bombay  and 
■the  Coromandel  coaft  may  be  effected  in  cafes  of  exi¬ 
gency.  This  p adage  was  attempted  by  fir  William  in  the 
firft  inftance,  and  he  accomplifhed  it  in  nearly  as  fhort  a 
time  as  it  ufually  was  done  in  the  favourable  monfoon. 
It  was  of  the  utmoft  moment  that  he  fucceeded  at  the 
time  he  did,  for  by  it,  he  confirmed  to  admiral  Watfon 
(then  in  the  Ganges)  the  intelligence  of  the  war  with 
France,  and  brought  to  his  affiftance  five-hundred  troops, 
by  which  the  admiral  and  colonel  Clive  were  enabled,  in 
March  1757,  to  take  Chandernagore,  the  chief  of  the 
French  fettlements  in  Bengal.  In  effecting  this  pnfihge, 
the  commodore  crofted  the  equator  in  the  meridian  ofBom- 
bay,  and  continued  his  courfe  to  the  fouthward  as  far  as 
the  tenth  degree,  and  then  was  enabled  to  go  as  far  to 
the  eaftward  as  the  meridian  of  Atcheen-head,  the  north- 
weft  extremity  of  Sumatra,  from  whence,  with  the  north- 
eaft  monfoon,  which  then  prevailed  in  the  bay  of  Ben¬ 
gal,  he,  could  with  eafe  gain  the  entrance  of  the  Ganges, 
or  any  port  on  the  Coromandel  coaft. 

In  the  year  1759,  William  returned  to  his  native 
country.  The  Eaft-India  Company  prefented  him  with  an 
elegant  gold-hilted  (word,  with  a  complimentary  motto, 
exprefiive  of  their  fenfe  of  his  gallant  fervices.  Soon  af¬ 
terwards  he  was  chofen  a  director,  and  continued  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  refpecfahle  body  more  than  twenty  years  ;  in 
which  time  lie  had  filled  both  thechairs.  He  was  fifteen  years 
deputy-mailer  of  the  corporation  of  the  Trinity -lioiifg  j 
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a  governor  of  Greenwich-hofpital ;  ferved  two  fefilons  in 
parliament  for  Weft  Lo.oe;  and  on  the  25th  of  July,  1778, 
was  created  a  baronet.  He  planned  the  reduction  of 
Pondicherry  during  the  American  war,  and.  received  a 
rich  feVvice  of  (plate  from  the  India  company,  as  a  tefti- 
mony  of  their  fenfe  of  his  fkiil  and  judgment  in  that  af¬ 
fair.  He  died  on  the  16th-  December,  1783,  aged  62.  It 
is  faid  by  a  period  who  knew  him  intimately  near  thirty 
years,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  his  prbfefiional  abi¬ 
lities,  that  as  a  thorough  praCHcal  fearaan,  he  whs  almoft 
without  an  equal;  as  an  officer,  be  was  brave,  vigilant, 
prompt,  and  refolute  ;  patient  in  difficult)',  with  a  pre¬ 
fence  of  mind  that  feemed  to  grow  from  danger.  Pennant's 
View  of  liindoojlan,  vol.  i. 

JAMES’s,  (St.)  a  town  of  Maryland,  fituated  in  Kent 
county,  four,  miles  foutn-wefterly  of  the  town  of  Chefter. 

JANIES,  (Great  and  Little,  St.)  two  of  the  final-' 
ler  Virgin  Hies,  fituated  in  the  King’s  Channel,  eaft  of 
Tortilla,  and  weft  of  St.  Thomas,  between  which  and  them 
is  St.  James’s  Paflage. 

JAMES’s  BAY  -lies  at  the  bottom  or  moft  fouthern  part 
of  Hudfon’s  Bay,  with  which  it  communicates,  and  di¬ 
vides  New  Britain  from  South  Wales.  It  contains  feveral 
iflands,  among  which  are  Bear,  Viners,  Charleton,  and 
Agomifca,  i (lands.  Michipicaton  river,  which  falls  into 
Lake  Superior,  has  its  fource  towards  this  bay,  from 
whence  there  is  faid  to  be  but  a  fhort  portage  to  Moofe  ri¬ 
ver,  which  falls  into  James’s  Bay. 

JAMES,  (Cape  St.)  is  the  fouthernmoft  extremity  of 
Wafhington  isles,  on  the  north-weft  coaft  of  North 
America. 

JAMES  CITY,  a  county  of  Virginia,  tan  miles  long  and 
twelve  broad,  lying  between  Chickahominy  and  James’s 
rivers.  It  contains  4070  inhabitants,  including  2405 
Haves. 

JAMES  CREEK,  in  Delaware,  which  empties  into  De¬ 
laware  Bay,  eleven  miles  below  Hook  Ifland.  Dover,  the 
feat  of  government,  Hands  011  this  creek,  five  miles  from 
its  mouth. 

JAMES  FORT,  on  the  north  fide  of  Loblollo  Bay,  in 
the  ifland  of  Antigua,  in  the  head  of  which  is  St.  John’s 
harbour. 

JAMES  DARTMOUTH  FORT,  a  fortrefs  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  Broad  with  Savannah  river.  It  was  erefted  un¬ 
der  the  Britifh  government,  and  defigned  as  a  defence  of 
a  commercial  and  political  intercourfe  with  the  Indians. 

JAMES  ISLAND,  lies  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Charleftowri 
.harbour,  in  South  Carolina,  oppofite  to  Charleftown,  and 
contains  about  fifty  families.  It  is  feparated  from  John’s 
Ifland  on  the  weftward  by  Stono  river. 

JAMES  ISLAND,  an  ifland  of  Africa,  about  thirty  miles 
up  the  rivet  Gajibia,  where  the  Englifh  have  a  fort  and 
fa  (lory. 

JAMES  RIVER,  a  navigable  river  of  Virginia,  called 
anciently  Powhatan  by  the  Indians,  affords  harbour  for 
veffels  of  any  fize  in  Hampton  Road,  but  not  in  fafety 
through  the  whole  winter ;  and  there  is  navigable  water 
for  them  as  far  as  Mulberry  Ifland.  A  forty-gun  fliip  goes 
to  Jameftown,  and,  lightening- herfl-lf,  may  pafs  to  Har- 
rifon’s  Bar,  on  which  there  is  only  fifteen  feet  wafer. 
Veffels  of  250  tons  may  go  to  Warwick  ;  thofe  of  125  go¬ 
to  Rocket’s,  a  mile  below  Richmond  ;  from  thence  is  about 
feven  feet  water  to  Richmond  ;  and  about  the  centre  of 
the  town  4J  feet,  where  the  navigation  is  interrupted  by 
falls,  which,  in  a  courfe  of  fix  miles,  defeend  about  eighty- 
feet  perpendicular.  A  canal  is  nearly  or  quite  completed 
for  the  palfing  of  boats  by  thefe  falls.  Above  thefe  the 
river  is  navigable  for  batteaux  and' canoes  to  within  ten 
mires  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  even  through  the  Blue  Ridg-e 
a  ton  weight  has  been  brought;  and  the  expence  would  not 
be  great,  when  compared'  with  its  obje&s,  to  open  a  to¬ 
lerable  navigation  up  Jackfon’s  River  'and  Carpenter’s 
Creek,  to  within  twenty-five  miles  of'  Howard’s  Creek  of 
Greeb  Briar,,  both  of  which  have  then  water  enough  to 
float  vefl'els  into  the  Great  Kanhaway.  In  fome  future 
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Hate  of  population,  it  is  polfible  that  its  navigation  may 
a'fo  be  made  to  interlock  with  that  of  the  Patowmac  ; 
and  through  that  to  communicate  by  a  ftiort  portage  with 
the  Ohio. 

JAMES  TOW-N,  formerly  the  metropolis  of  Virginia, 
and  county-town  of  James  City  county.  In  1777  it  had 
but  one  family.  The  church  and  other  buildings'  are 
mouldering  to  ruins.  It  rs  the  olc'eft  town  in  the  fettle- 
ments  formed  by  the  Englilh  in  North  America.  It  is 
fituated  on  a  peninfula,  on  the  north  Side  of  James’s  river, 
thirty-two  miles  from  Point  Comfort,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  in  Chelapeak  Bay.  It  is  eight  miles  fouth-louth- 
weft  of  Williamlburgh,  and  lxxty-eight  fouth-ealt  by  eall 
of  Richmond.  Lat.  37.  9.  N. 

JAMES’s  TOWN,  in  the  i  11  and  of  Barbadoes,  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  is  fituated  in  St.  James’s  parifh,  on  the  weft 
f;de  of  the  illand. 

JAWES-TOWN,  a  borough  and  fair-town  of  Ireland, 
in  the  county  of  Leitrim,  and  province  of  Connaught ; 
fituated  five  miles  north- weft  of  Carrick  on  Shannon, 
and  feventy-three  north-weft  of  Dublin.  Lat.  53.44.  N. 
Ion.  8.  15.  W. 

JAM'ESONE  (George),  an  excellent  painter,  juftly 
termed  the  Vandyke  of  Scotland,  was  the  fon  of  Andrew 
Jamefone,  an  architeft ;  and  was  bom  at  Aberdeen  in 
3586.  He  ftudied  under  Rubens  at  Antwerp;  and,  af¬ 
ter  his  return,  applied  with  indefatigable  induftry  to  por¬ 
traits  in  oil,  though  he  fometimes  praftifed  in  miniature, 
and  aifo  in  hiftpry  and  landfcape.  His  largeft  portraits 
were  fomewhat  lefs  than  life.  His  excellence  is  faid  to 
confift  in  delicacy  and  foftnefs,  with  a  clear  and  beauti¬ 
ful  colouring;  his  fliades  not  charged,  but  helped  by 
varnifh,  with  little  appearance  of  the  pencil.  When  king 
Charles  I.  vifited  Scotland  in  1633,  the  magiftrates  of 
Edinburgh,  knowing  his  majefty’s  tafte,  employed  this  ar- 
tift  to  make  drawings  of  the  Scottifli  monarchs  ;  with 
which  the  king  was  fo  pleafed,  that,  inquiring  for  the 
painter,  he  fat  to  him,  and  rewarded  him  with  a  diamond¬ 
ring  from  his  own  finger.  It  is  oblervable,  that  Jame¬ 
fone  always  drew  himfelf  with  his  hat  on,  either  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  his  rnafter  Rubens,  or  on  having  been  indulged 
in  that  liberty  by  the  king  when  he  fat  to  him.  Many  of 
Jamefone’s  works  are  in  both  the  colleges  of  Aberdeen; 
and  the  Sybils  there,  he  is  faid  to  have  drawn  from  living 
beauties  in  that  city.  His  belt  works  are  from  the  year 
1630  to  his  death,  which  happened  at  Edinburgh  in  1644. 

JAM'ETZ,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Meufe,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Ste- 
nay  :  two  leagues  and  half  fouth-eaft  of  Stenay,  and  one 
and  three  quarters  fouth  of  Montmedy. 

JA'MEZ,  or  Yam,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Fonia. 

JAM'JA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Blek- 
ingen  :  nine  miles  eall  Carlfcrona. 

IAM'IDyE,  certain  prophets  among  the  Greeks,  de- 
fcended  from  Iamus,  a  fon  of  Apollo,  who  received  the 
gift  of  prophecy  from  his  father,  which’  remained  among 
his  pofterity.  Panfanias. 

JA/MIN,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JAM'INITE,  f.  A  defcendant  of  Jamin. 

JAMTECH,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JAM'MA  GO'BA.  See  Phytolacca. 

JAM'MING,yi  The  aft  of  inclofing  any  thing  between 
two  bodies  fo  as  to  render  it  immoveable. 

JAM'NEY,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Chrudim :  feventeen 
miles  north-eaft  of  Lcutmifchl. 

[AM'NIA,  the  name  of  a  place.  1  Mac. 

JAM'NING,  a  mountain  of  Germany,  in  Upper  Car- 
rfiola  :  three  miles  fouth  of  Retmanfdorf. 

JAM;NITE,y.'  A  native  of  Jamnia,  an  inhabitant  of 
Jamnia.  2  Mac. 

JAM'NITZ,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  Znaym:  nine  miles 
weft  of  Bud wiz. 

JAMOUR7,  a  river  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Benin, 
©thenvife  called  Camarones. 
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JATvI'SIO,  a  towm  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Blek- 
ingen  :  thirty-two  miles  weft  of  Carlfcrona. 

JAMT'LAND,  a  province  of  Sweden,  bordering  on 
Norway,  nearly  of  a  circular  form,  about  feventy  miles 
in  length,  and  fixty  in  breadth,  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
Sweden  by  the  treaty  of  Rofchild,  in  the  year  1658.  It 
is  in  general  a  mountainous  country,  but  the  hills  differ 
extremely  from  each  other  in  appearance.  The  weftern 
part  of  this  province  is  over-run  with  vaft  craggy  rocks 
and  high  mountains,  which  lie  on  the  frontiers  of  Nor¬ 
way  ;  and  between  thefe  are  deep  valleys  and  rapid  tor¬ 
rents.  However,  in  fome  fpots  among  the  mountains, 
which  are  frequently  covered  with  fnow,  one  meets  with 
fine  verdure,  and  plenty  of  nutritive  paftures.  In  thefe 
parts  the  inhabitants  houfe  their  cattle,  even  in  fummer 
time  ;  and  thus  never  fail  of  breeding  fine  cows,  whole 
milk  yields  excellent  butter  ;  and  yet  they  purchafe  beef 
and  tallow  from  Norway.  The  eaftern  part  of  Jamtland 
is  a  champaign  country,  watered  with  feveral  lakes  and 
rivers,  which  abound  with  fifn.  And  fucli  is  the  fertility 
of  fome  fpots  of  laud  in  thefe  parts,  that  in  a  good  year, 
when  the  corn  has  not  been  nipt  by  the  froft,  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  provinces  are  fupplied  with  grain  from  hence. 
Barley  is  the  grain  that  is  moftly  fown  here  l  they  alfo  fow 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  rye,  and  fome  wheat.  This 
country  produces  oats  of  an  extraordinary  goodnels,  and 
abounds  in  excelled!  turnips.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the 
feverity  of  the  froft  caufes  a  fcarcity  of  corn,  and  then 
the  Jamtlanders  are  obliged  to  make  bread  of  the  pounded 
bark  of  trees;  the  rye-bread  being  referved  for  feftivals. 
In  this  province  many  hands  are  employed  in  extracting 
iron  from  a  kind  of  iron-ore,  refembling  lrnall  ftones, 
which  are  collefted  in  fenny  places.  Here  are  alfo  alum- 
quarries,  a  white  and  porous  calx,  or  chalky  earth,  fand- 
ftone,  Hate,  the  lapis  ollarius,  fine  rock-cryftals,  lead-ore, 
two  new-built  copper-works,  and  a  place  where  faltpetre 
is  refined.  That  this  country  is  very  thinly  inhabited, 
is  evident  from  hence  :  that  there  are  only  fix  places 
where  divine  fervice  is  performed  every  Sunday ;  that  in 
fome  churches  it  is  celebrated  every  other  Sunday,  and  in 
others  only  every  third  Sunday  ;  and  that  in  all  the  reft 
the  congregations  affemble  but  three  or  four  times  in  a 
year.  There  is  not  fo  much  as  one  town  in  Jamtland, 
and  only  eleven  parilhes,  in  which  forty-fix  churches  are 
erefted.  In  all  thefe  parilhes  there  are  but  feven  hundred 
and  feventeen  chimneys.  The  inhabitants,  for  the  molt 
part,  fubfift  by  agriculture,  grazing,  hunting,  and  filliing. 
They  alfo  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  with  the  Norwe¬ 
gians,  whom  they  fupply  with  falt-pans,  fteel,  and  iron¬ 
ware,  and  a  kind  of  leather,  drelfed  in  a  particular  man¬ 
ner,  fo  as  entirely  to  keep  out  the  water;  of  which  they 
make  Ihoes,  boots,  and  even  jackets,  that  are  proof  againlt 
wet.  Every  peafant  is  obliged  to  contribute  towards  the 
fubfiftence  of  the  foldiery ;  fo  that  this  country  maintains 
a  regiment  of  foot,  or,  according  to  others,  of  dragoons, 
at  the  expence  of  31,609  dollars,  and  a  troop  of  liorfe,. 
the  charge  of  which  is  6210  dollars. 

JAMULMURAG7,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  cir~ 
car  of  Cuddapa  :  five  miles  north-eaft  of  Gandicotta. 

JA'MYN  (Amadis),  a  celebrated  French  poet  in  the 
16th  century.  He  is  efteemed  the  rival  of  llonfard,  who 
was  his  cotemporary  and  friend.  He  was  fecretary  and 
chamber-reader  in  ordinary  to  Charles  IX.  and  died  about - 
1585.  He  wrote,  1.  Poetical  Works,  2  vols.  3.  Philo- 
fophical  Difcourfes  to  Paficharis  andRodanthe,  with  feven 
academical  difcourfes.  3.  A  tranllation  of  the  Iliad  of 
Plomer,  begun  by  Hugh  Sabel,  and  finilhed  by  Jamyn  ; 
with  a  tranllation  into  French  verfe  of  the  three  firft  books 
of  the  Odylfey. 

JA'NA,  one  of  the  names  of  Diana. 

JANAGUR7,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country  of 
Guzerat  :  100  miles  weft  of  Amedabad.  Lat.-  23.  30.  N. 
Ion.  70.  56.  E.  Greenwich. 

JAN'DLSPRUNN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  arch¬ 
duchy  of  Auftria  ;  eight  miles  north-weft  of  Aigen. 

JAN'DUN, 
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JAN'DUN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Ardennes,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diltrict 
of  CharleviMe  :  three  leagues  fouth  of  Mezieres. 

JANE,  [from  John.']  The  name  of  a  woman. 

JANE,  ./l  A  finall  coin  of  Genoa  : 

The  firft  which  then  refufed  me  (faid  he) 

Certes  was  but  a  common  courtifane ; 

Yet  Hie  refus’d  to  h&ve  adoe  with  me, 

Becaufe  I  could  not  give  her  many  a  Jane.  Spencer. 

JANEIRO,  RIO  DE.  See  Rio  de  Janeira. 

To  JAN'GLE,  v.  n.  [j angler,  Fr.  Skinner.]  To  alter¬ 
cate;  to  quarrel ;  to  bicker  in  words.  Now  a  low  word. — 
There  is  no  error  which  hath  not  fome  appearance  of 
probability  refembling  truth,  which  when  men,  who  ftudy 
to  be  fingular,  find  out,  ftraining  reafon,  they  then  pub- 
liih  to  the  world  matter  of  contention  and  jangling.  Raleigh. 

Good  wits  will  bt  jangling ;  but,  gentles  agree. 

This  civil  war  of  wits  were  much  better  us’d 
On  Navarre  and  his  book-men.  Shahefpeare. 

To  JAN'GLE,  v.  a.  To  make  to  found  untuneably  : 
Now  fee  that  noble  and  that  fovereign  reafon. 

Like  fweet  bells  jangled  out  of  tune  and  harfli.  Shakefp. 

JAN'GLER,  f.  A  wrangling,  chattering,  noify,  fellow. 
— News-carriers,  janglers.  and  fuch-like  idle  companions. 
Brewer's  Lingua. 

JANIC'ULUM,  or  Janicularius  Mons,  one  of  the 
feven  hills  at  Rome,  joined  to  the  city  by  Ancus  Martius, 
and  made  a  kind  of  citadel,  to  protect  the  place  againft 
an-invafion.  This  hill,  which  was  on  the  oppofite  fbore 
of  the  Tiber,  was  joined  to  the  city  by  the  bridge  Subli- 
cius,  the  firft  ever  built  acrofs  that  river,  and  perhaps  in 
Italy.  It  was  lefs  inhabited  than  the  other  parts  of  the 
city,  on  account  of  the  groflhefs  of  the  air,  though  from 
its  top  the  eye  could  have  a  commanding  view-  of  the 
whole  city.  It  is  famous  for  the  burial  of  king  Numa 
and  the  poet  Italicus.  Porfenna,  king  of  Etruria,  pitched 
his  camp  on  mount  Janiculum,  and  the  fenators  took  re¬ 
fuge  there  in  the  civil  wars,  to  avoid  the  refentment  of 
©ftavius.  Livy. 

JANI-DU'NI,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Beflara- 
bia,  fituated  on  the  Black  Sea  :  forty  miles  weft-fouth- 
weft  of  Otchakov. 

JANI'PHA.  See  Gardenia  and  Iatropiia. 

JANISZ'KI,  a  town  of  Samogitia  :  thirty-fix  miles 
north-north-eaft  of  Medniki. 

JANIVEE'R,  the  old  name  for  January: 

I  will  fing  what  I  did  leere 

Long  ago  in  Janiveere.  Browne. 

JAN'IZARIES,  f.  An  order  of  infantry  in  theTurkifh 
armies  ;  reputed  the  grand  fignior’s  foot-guards.  Vofiius 
derives  the  word  from  genizers,  which,  in  the  Turkifli 
language,  fignifies  novi  homines  or  milites.  D’Herbelot  tells 
us,  that  jeniteapri  fignifies  a  new  band,  or  troop  ;  and  that 
the  name  was  firft  given  by  Amurath  I.  called  the  Con¬ 
queror,  who  chooling  out  one-fifth  part  of  the  Chriftian 
prifoners  whom  he  had  taken  from  the  Greeks,  and  in- 
ftru&ing  them  in  the  difcipline  of  war  and  the  doftrines 
of  their  religion,  fent  them  to  Hagi  Bektafche  (a  perfon 
whofe  pretended  piety  rendered  him  extremely  revered 
among  the  Turks),  to  the  end  that  he  might  confer  his 
blefiing  on  them,  and  at  the  fame  time  give  them  fome  mark 
to  diftinguilh  them  from  the  reft  of  the  troops.  Bektafche, 
after  blefiing  them  in  his  manner,  cut  oft'  one  of  the 
fieeves  of  the  fur-gown  which  he  had  on,  and  put  it  on 
the  head  of  the  leader  of  this  new  militia  ;  from  which 
time,  viz.  the  year  of  Chrift  3361,  they  have  ftill  retained 
the  name  jeni tcher i,  and  the  fur  cap. 

As,  in  the  Turkifh  army,  the  European  troops  are  dif- 
tinguiihed  from  thole  of  Alia,  the  janizaries  are  alfo  dil'- 
tinguiftied  into  janizaries  of  Conftantinople,  and  of  Da- 
njaicus.  Their  pay  is  from  two  afners  to  twelve  per 
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diem ;  for,  when  they  have  a  child,  or  do  any  fignal  piece 
of  fervice,  their  pay  is  augmented.  Their  drefs,  confilts 
of  a  dolyman,  or  long  gown,  with  Ihort  fieeves,  which  is 
given  them  annually  by  the  grand  fignior  on  the  firft  day 
of  Ramazan.  They  wear  no  turban;  but,  in  lieu  of  that, 
a  kind  of  cap,  which  they  call  zarcola,  and  a  long  hood 
of  the  fame  Huff  hanging  on  their  (boulders.  On  lolemn 
days  they  are  adorned  with  feathers,  which  are  ltuck  in  a 
little  cafe  on  the  fore  part  of  the  bonnet.  Their  arms, 
in  Europe  in  time  of  war,  are  a  fibre,  a  carabine  or  muf- 
kc-t,  and  a  cartoucb-box  hanging  on  the  left  fide.  At 
Conftantinople,  in  time  of  peace,  they  wear  only  a  long 
ftaff  in  their  hand.  In  Alia,  where- powder  and  fire-arms 
are  more  uncommon,  they  wear  a  bow  and  arrows,  with 
a  poignard,  which  they  call  haniare. 

Though  the  janizaries  are  not  prohibited  marriage,  yet 
they  rarely  marry,  nor  then  but  with  the  confent  of  their 
officers  ;  as  imagining  a  married  man  to  make  a  worfe  fol- 
dier  than  a  bachelor.  It  was  Ofman  or  Ottoman,  or,  as 
others  will  have  it,  Amurath,  who  firft  inftituted  .the  or¬ 
der  of  janizaries.  They  were  at  firft  called  jcija,  that  is, 
footmen,  to  diftinguilh  them  from  the  other  Turks,  the 
troops  whereof  confifted  moftly  of  cavalry.  The  number 
of  janizaries  is  generally  above  40,000  ;  divided  into  i6z 
companies  or  chambers,  called  odas,  in  which  they  live 
together  at  Conftantinople  as  in  a  convent.  They  are  of 
a  fuperior  rank  to  all  other  foldiers,  and  are  alfo  more  ar¬ 
rogant  and  factious,  and  it  is  by  them  that  the  public 
tranquillity  is  moftly  difturbed.  The  government  may 
therefore  be  faid  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  janizaries. 
They  have,  however,  fome  good  qualities;  they  are  em¬ 
ployed  to  efcort  travellers,  and  efpecially  ambafladors  and 
perfons  of  high  rank,  on  the  road  ;  in  which  cafe,  they 
behave  with  the  u  tin  oft  zeal  and  fidelity. 

JAN'NA,  or  Jan’nina,  a  town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  the  province  of  Theffaly.  It  is  a  confiderable  town, 
and  the  fee  of  a  Greek  bilhop  ;  fituated  on  a  lake,  which 
communicates  with  the  river  Peneus.  The  province,  by 
the  Turks,  is  called  Janna,  from  this  town  :  forty  mile? 
weft  of  Lariffa,  and  340  eaft  of  Conftantinople. 

JAN'NA.  See  Thessaly, 

JAN'NAH,  [Heb.  one  who  anfwers.J  A  man’s  name- 

JAN'NES,  [Hebrew.}  A  man’s  name. 

JAN'NOCK,  f.  [probably  a  corruption  of  bannock.] 
Oat-bread.  A  northern  word. 

JAN'OAH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  city. 

JAN'OHAH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  place. 

JANOVIT'ZA,  a  town  of  Croatia  :  five  miles  eaft  of 
Ivannitz. 

JANOW',  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Ka~ 
miniec  :  forty-four  miles“north-north-weft  of  Kaminiec, 

.  JANOW',  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Lu¬ 
blin  :  thirty-fix  miles  fouth  of  Lublin. 

JANOW',  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Brzelk:  twenty-four  miles  fouth-weft  of  Pinlk. 

JANOW',  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate-  of 
Brzelk  :  fixteen  miles  welt-iouth-weft  of  Brzelk. 

JANOWIEC'Z,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Sandomirz  :  fixteen  miles  eaft  of  Radom. 

JANOW'KA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Volhynia:  forty  miles  north-eaft  of  Zytomiers. 

JANOWOW',  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate,  of 
Lemberg:  fixteen  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Lemberg. 

JANOZ'KI  (John  Daniel),  canon  of  Kiow  and  Scar- 
bin  ur,  librarian  of  the  Zalulki  library  at  Warlavy,  was 
born  at  Wieborg  in  1720.  He  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by 
his  literary  talents  ;  and  by  feveral  ufeful  works,  which 
he  publilhed,  rendered  great  fervice  to  the  literary  hiftory 
of  Poland.  He-died  in  1786.  His  principal  works  are: 
1.  Letters  on  Criticifm,  1745-1746,  2  vols.  8vo,  2.  Ac¬ 
count  of  rare  Polilh  Books  in  the  Zalulki  Library,  Bref- 
law,  1747-1753,  8vo.  Janozki  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
work  of  this  kind  at  a  very  early  age;  but  was  deterred 
from  the  undertaking  by  the  great  fcarcity  of  Polilh  books 
in  Germany.  Being  appointed  librarian  of  the  Zalulki 
x.  library 
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library  lit  Warfaw,  a  magnificent  coll'eflion,  which  con¬ 
tains  thq  rare  ft  Polilh  works,  he  refolved  to  carry  his 
former  plan  into  execution,  and  while  engaged  in  this  la¬ 
bour  met  with  every  encouragement  from  the  royal  pof- 
leflor.  In  this  work  he  gives  the  titles  of  the  books  at 
full  length,  together  with  their  contents  ;  relates  the  hif- 
tory  of  them  ;  makes  known  his  opinion  of  their  merits  ; 
and  interfperles  the  whole  with  intefefting  anecdotes,  re- 
fpecling  the  lives,  fervices,  and  characters,  of  the  authors. 
3.  A  Dictionary  of  living  Authors  in  Poland,  two  parts, 
B  reflaw,  1755,  8vo.  4.  Polonia  Literata  noftri  Tempo- 
rls;*Vratis;  1750-1756,  8vo.  5.  Excerptum  Polonicas 
Literatui'aj  hujus  atquc  iuperioris  FEtatis,  1764-1766.  6. 

Mularum  Sarmaticarum  Specimina  nova,  1771,  8vo.  7. 
Sarmatica  Literatura  -noftri  Temporis  Fragmenta,  Warfo- 
vias,  1773,  8vo.  8.  Janociana,  five  clarorum  atque  illuf- 
trium  Virorum  Polonias  Auflorum,  Meceriatumque  Me- 
morire  mifcelfe,  tom.  ii.  1776-1779,  8vo.  In  this  work 
Janozki  gives  a  further  account  of  the  Pol i fir  writers  and 
of  their  productions.  His  information,  betides  authors, 
comprehends  alfo  the  friends  and  promoters  of  the  fciences, 
whether  Poles  or  foreigners,  fettled  in  that  country;  and 
therefore  it  includes  an  account  of*  learned  men  of  vari¬ 
ous  nations.  The  names  are  arranged  alphabetically. 

JANRA'JA,  /  in  botany.  See  Rajania. 

JAN'SALOOM.  See  Junkseilon. 

JANS'DORF,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Chrudims  three 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Leutmifchl. 

JAN'SEN  (Cornelius),  a  learned  Flemifn  prelate  in  the 
•fixteenth  centur}*,  was  born  at  Huift  in  the  year  1510. 
After  purfuing  the  lirlt  part  of  his  academical  ftudies  at 
Ghent,  and  finifhing  his  philofophy  at  Louvain,  he  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  theology,  and  particularly 
of  the  Scriptures.  He  officiated  as  profefl’or  of  theology 
for  twelve  years  in  the  abbey  of  Tongerloo,  belonging  to 
the  Premontre  order  ;  during  which  time  he  wrote  his 
Concordia  Evangdica,  accompanied  with  a  commentary, 
containing  the  fubftance  of.the  leftures  which  he  had  read 
to  the  canons  regular  of  that’  abbey.  He  was  lent  by 
Philip  II.  to  the  famous  council  of  Trent,  where  he  made 
himfelf  refpefted  by  .his  learning  and  modefty  ;  and  upon 
his  return  to  Flanders  in  1568,  he  was  nominated  the  firft 
biihop  of  Ghent.  After  he  had  worthily  filled  that  poll 
for  eight  years,  he  died  at  Ghent  in  1576,  when  about 
fixfy-fix  years  of  age.  Dupin  pronounces  him  one  of  the 
moll  uieful  commentators  upon  the  Scriptures  who  lived 
in  the  fixteenth  century.  He  wrote,  in  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage,  A  Paraph  rale  on  the  P-lalms,  with  numerous  ex- 
teniiye  notes,  printed  at  Louvain  in  1569  ;  Notes  on  the 
Books  of  Proverbs,  Ecclefiafticus,  the  Canticles  and  the 
•Book  of  Wifdom,  printed  after  the  author’s  death,  in 
1586;  Commentaries  upon  fome  Palfages  in  the  Old  Tef- 
tament,  &c. 

JAN'SENISM,  f.  [In  church  hiftory.J  The  tenets  or 
principles. of  the  janfenifts. 

JAN'SENIST,/  A  follower  of  Janfenius.  See  Janse- 
kius  (Cornelius). 

J'ANSE'NIUS  (James),  a  learned  profeffor  of  divinity 
at  Louvain,  was  born  at  Amfterdam  in  the  year  1547. 
His  parents,  who  were  catholics,  defigned  him  for  the 
ecclefiaftical  profeffion.  Accordingly,  after' he  had  been 
inllrufted  in  grammar-learning,  he  W'as  fent  to  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Louvain  in  1564,  to  itudy  philofophy  and  the¬ 
ology.  In  the  year  1575,  he  was  admitted  a  licentiate 
in  divinity;  and  in  1614,  appointed  firft  prefident  of  the 
new  Auguftine  college.  He  was  made  dean  of  the  colle¬ 
giate  church  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Louvain,  He.  died  in  1625, 
when  about  feventy-eight  years  of  age.  His  works,  par¬ 
ticularly  luch  as  are' exegetical,  are  held  ip  much  elleem. 
The  principal  of  them  are,  1..  Expofitio  in  Prophetam  Job, 
folio.  2.  Comtnentarius  &  Expofitio  in  Plalmos  Davidi- 
cos,  4to.  3.  Comiyientarius  in  Canticum  Canticorum, 
£v  >.  4.  Expofitio  in  Evangel.  Joann.  8vo. 

JANSE'NIUS  (Cornelius),  the  celebrated  biihop  of 
Ypix:,  and  leader  of  the  fetid  called  after  his  name,  was 
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defeended  from  Catholic  parents,  and  born  at  the  village 
of  Acoy,  near  Leerdam,  in  Holland*  in  the  year  1585. 
He  commenced  his  ftudies  at  Utrecht ;  whence  he  removed 
to  Louvain  in  the  year  1602.  In  the  year  1617  he  took 
his  degree  of  dodl'or  of  divinity  with  great  reputation, 
and  was  admitted  one  of  the  profeffors  in  ordinary  of  that 
faculty.  In  this  department  he  exhibited  evidence  -of 
fuch  learning  and  abilities,  and  conducted  himfelf  with 
fo  much  propriety,  that  he  acquired  the  refpefl  and  efteem 
of  all  the  members  of  the  university,  and  his  advice  arid 
talents  were  employed  in  the  management  of  their  con¬ 
cerns  of  moment  and  delicacy.  The  Jefuits  having  em¬ 
barked  in  fome  undertakings  .which  interfered  with  the 
privileges  of  the  univerfity  of  Louvain,  no  perfon  was 
thought  fo  well  qualified  as  Janfenius  to  be  fent  their 
ambaflador  to  the  king,  to  defend  their  Tights  again  ft  the 
encroachments  of  thole  fathers.  This  appointment  occa- 
fioned  him  to  take  two  journeys ‘into  Spain,  one  in  1624, 
and  the  other  1625  ;  and  the  luccefs  of  both  is  a  proof  of 
the  dexterity  and  prudence  of  his  negbeiations.  In  the 
year  1630  he  engaged  in  controverfy  with  the  •Proteftants. 
What  gave  rife  to  this,  was  an  edift  of  the  States-general 
in  the  year  1629,  prohibiting  the  public  exercife  of  the 
Romilh  religion  in  Bois-le-duc,  and  appropriating  the 
ecclefiaftical  revenues  of  the  mayoralty  of  that  city  to  the 
fervice  of  the  proteftant  religion,  which  four  minifters 
were  appointed  to  preach  there.  The  latter,  finding  that 
numerous  calumnies  were  fecretly  propagated  refpecling 
their  principles,  publilhed  a  manffefto,  in  which  they 
maintained  that  they  taught  nothing  but  the  pure  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  gofpel,  and  ,  challenged  their  adverfatses  to 
publilli  their  objections  to  their  fentiirients,  in  an  open 
and  manly  manner.  In  anfwer  to  this  mar.ifefto,  Janfe- 
nius  publilhed  a  piece  entitled,  Alcxipharmacum,  See.  in  the 
year  1630  ;  on  which  Gilbert  Voetus;  one  of  the  four 
minifters  who  preached  in  Bois-le-duc,  wrote  remarks, 
which  he  publilhed  under  the  title  of  Philonivs  Romanics 
cdrreElus.  To  thele  remarks  Janfenius  replied  in  a  new 
work,  entitled,  Notarum  Spongia,  &c.  printed  in  the  year 
1631.  Four  years  afterwards  Voetus  publilhed  a  large 
work,  in  anfwer  to  this  piece,  entitled,  Dcfpcrata  Caujiz 
Papatus  ;  but  Janfenius  thought  proper  to  withdraw  from 
the  field.  The  controverfy,  however,  was  prolonged  by 
other  combatants,  as  the  reader  may  learn  from  Bayle. 

About  the  year  1634,  Janfenius  was  engaged  in  another 
controverfy,  which  may  be  called  a  proteftant  one.  He  was 
waited  upon  by  . Theodore  Simonis,  a  wavering  Roman  - 
catholic,  who  entreated  him  to  folve  fome  doubts  which 
he  entertained  refpecling  the  pope’s  infallibility,  tiie  wor- 
fhip  of  the  eucharift,  and  fome  other  points.  As  Janfe¬ 
nius  was  often  puzzled  with  his  objections,  he., told  him 
one  day,  that  he  would  not  difpute  with  him/ any  longer 
by  word  of  mouth,  but  in  writing  ;  and  that  he  plainly 
law  that  he  had  to  do  with  a  Roman-catholic  who  intended 
to  join  the  proteftants,- and  make  it  the  lubjebl  of  his  boa  Its 
that  he  had  overcome  him.  Simonis  was  at  firft  averfe  to 
engage  in  a  written  difputation,  but  at  length  conlented, 
and  different  communications  palled  between  them  on 
the  fubjecls  in  queltion.  Their  cofreftpondence  terminated 
in  a  manner  not  very  honourable  to  Janlenius ;  for  the 
lodgings  of  Simonis  were  furrouiaded  with  foldiers,  and 
himfelf  threatened  with  the  punilhmerit  due  to  heretics. 
The  duke  d’Arfchot’s1  fed  ret  ary  was  loud  in  his  exclama¬ 
tions  againft  him,  and  faid  that  there  was  wood  enough 
in  his  mailer’s  forells  to  burn  that  heretic.  It  appehrs 
from  the'felult,  that  Janfenius  had  inftig'ated  this  arreft  of 
his  opponent,  in  order  to  lilence  him  by  a  more  furnmary 
method  than  that  of -argumentation.  As,  however,  the 
perfon  who  examined  Simonis,  in  the  name  of  the  arch- 
bilhop  of  Ivleohlin,  declared  that  he  found  him  to  be  a 
good  catholic,  and  fully  refolved  to  perfevere  in  the  Ro¬ 
milh  communion,  the  priloner  was  let  at  liberty,  and 
Janfenius  was  forced  to  pay  the  expences  of  the  fol¬ 
diers,  See. 

At  this. time  the  Spaniards  arid  the  Dutch  were  at  war; 

and 
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nml  in  the  year  1634.  a.  treaty  was  concluded  between 
.Louis  XIII.  king  of  France,  and  the  States-general,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  terms  of  which  Louis  engaged  to  join  his 
forces  "with  thofe  of  the  Dutch  republic.  This  treaty  ex- 
afperated  the  paflions  of  the  king  of  Spain  againlt  the 
French  court;  and  nothing  could  prove  more  acceptable 
to  him  than  the  fevered  philippics  againlt  the  new  confe¬ 
deracy.  On  this  occafion  Janfenius  took  up  the  pen, 
and  publilhed,  511163.5,  a  work  entitled,  Mars  Gal/icus, 
feu  de  JuJlitia  Armorum  &  Fxderum  Regis  Gallia ;  containing 
the  molt  malignant  and  invidious  exclamations  againlt  the 
fervices  which  France-  continually  rendered'  to  the  Pro- 
teftants  of  Holland  and  Germany,  to  the  great  prejudice 
of  the  Romilh  religion.  And  it  fpeaks  of  the  Dutch  as 
rebels,  who  .owed  the  republican  liberty  which  they  en¬ 
joyed  to  an  infamous  ufurpafion.  The  fpirit  and  language 
of  this  piece  perfeftly  correfponded  with  the  deep  refen  t- 
ment  of  the  king  of  Spain;  and  in  the  fame  year  in  which 
it  was  publilhed  he  rewarded  the  author  for  the  zeal 
which  he  had  difplayed  in  his  caufe,  by  promoting  him 
to  the  bilhopric  of  Ypres.  It  is  faid,  that  the  publication 
of  this  book  was  the  firft  caufe  of,  the  hatred  which  car¬ 
dinal  Richlieu  entertained  againlt  Janfenius  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  and  of  the  confequent  partiality  which  was  fliown 
by  the  court  towards  their  enemies  the  Jefuits.  No  fooner 
had  our  new  prelate  taken  polfelTion  of  his  fee,  than  he 
commenced  the  reform  of  the  diocefe  ;  but  he  was  pre¬ 
vented  from  finilhing  that  good  work  by  his  death,  in 
1638,  when  lie  was  only  about  fifty-three  years  of  age. 
This  event  w'as  occafioned  by  the  plague,  to  which  he  fell 
a  faerifice,  while  with  paternal  folicitude  he  was  adminif- 
tering  fpiritual  and  temporal  fuccour  to  thofe  of  his  dio- 
cefans  who  were  in  defied  by  that  diforder.  He  died 
highly  refpefted,  not  only  for  his  learning  and  other  emi¬ 
nent  qualifications,  but  a'lfo  for  bis  piety  and  virtues. 

His  moft  celebrated  work,  on  which  he  employed  the 
labour  of  more  than  twenty  years,  was  entitled,  Augujli- 
mis,feu  DoElrina  Santti  AuguJUni  de  Humana  Natura  SanFlitate, 
Aigritudune  Medicina,  adverfos  Pelagianos  &  Mafflienfes  ;  folio. 
This  work,  which  gave  fuch  a  wound  to  the  Romilh 
church  as  neither  the  power  nor  wildom  of  its  pontiffs 
will  ever  be  able  to  heal,  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
firfl  is  hidorical,  and  contains  a  relation  of  the  Pelagian 
controverfy,  which  arofe  in  the  fifth  century.  In  the  fe- 
cond,  we  find  an  accurate  account  and  illuftration  of  the 
doftrine  of  Augudine  relating  to  the  conftitution  and 
powers  of  the  human  nature,  in  its  original,  fallen,  and 
renewed,  date.  The  third  contains  the  doftrine  of  the. fame 
father  relating  to  the  aids  of  fanftifying  grace  procured  by 
Chrid,  and  to  the  eternal  prededination  of  men  and  an¬ 
gels.  Thistreatife  was  attacked  by  the  Jefuits,  who  accufed 
Janfenius  of  maintaining  dangerous  and  heretical  opinions  ; 
and  afterwards,  in  1642,  obtained  of  pope  Urban  VIII.  a 
formal  condemnation  of  the  treatife  written  by  Janfeniqs  ; 
when  the  partifans  of  Janfenius  gave  out  that  this  bull 
was  fpurious,  and  compofed  by  a  perfon  entirely  devoted 
to  the  Jefuits.  After  the  death  of  Urban  VIII.  the  affair 
of  Janfenifm  began  to  be  more  warmly  controverted,  and 
gave  birth  to  an  infinite  number  of  polemical  writings 
concerning  grace.  And  what  occafioned  fome  mirth,  was 
.the  titles' which  each  party  gave  to  their  writings  :  one 
writer  publilhed  The  Torch  of  St.  Augvftine,  another  found 
Snuffers  for  St.  Augufine’s  Torch,  and  father  Veron  formed 
A  Gag  for  the  Janfenifts,  &c.  In  the  year  1650,  fixty-eight 
bifhops  of  France  lubfcribed  a  letter  to  pope  Innocent  X. 
to  obtain  an  enquiry  into,  and  condemnation  of,  the  five 
following  propofitions,  extracted  from  Janfenius’s  Au- 
guftinus :  1 .  Some  of  God’s  commandments  are  impoffible 
to  be  obferved  by  the  righteous,  even  though  they  en¬ 
deavour  with  all  their  power  to  accomplifh  them.  2.  In 
the  ftate  of  corrupted  nature,  we  are  incapable  of  refitting 
inward  grace.  3.  Merit  and  demerit,  in  a  ftate  of  cor¬ 
rupted  nature,  does  not  depend  on  a  liberty  which  ex¬ 
cludes  neceffity,  but  on  a  liberty  which  excludes  conftraint. 
4.  The  Semipelagians  admitted  the  necelfity  of  an  inward 
YOL.  X.  No.  701. 
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preventing  grace  for  the  performance  of  each  particular 
aft,  even  for  the  beginning  of  faith  ;  but  they  were  here¬ 
tics  in  maintaining  that  this  grace  was  of  fuch  a  nature, 
that  the  will  of  man  was  able  either  to,  refill:  or  obey  it. 
It  is  S e m i pel ag i a n i fm  to  fay,  that  Jefus  Chrift  died,"  or 
fired  his  blood,  for  all  mankind  in  general. 

In  the  year  1652,  the  pope  appointed  a  congregation 
for  examining  into  the  difpute  in  relation  to  grace.  I11 
this  congregation  Janfenius  was  condemned;  and  the  bull 
of  condemnation  publifhed  in  May  1653,  filled  all  the 
pulpits  in  Paris  with  violent  outcries  and  alarms  againlt 
the  lrerefy  of  the  Janfenifts.  In  the  year  1656,  pope  Alex¬ 
ander  VII.  ifiued  out  another  bull,  in  which  he  con¬ 
demned  the  five  propofitions  of  Janfenius.  However,  the 
Janfenifts  affirm,  that  thefe  propofitions  are  not  to  be 
found  in  this  book ;  but  that  fome  of  his  enemies,  having 
caufed  them  to  be  printed  on  a  flieet,  inferted  them  in  the 
book,  and  thereby  deceived  the  pope.  At  laft  Clement 
XI.  put  an  end  to  the  difpute  by  his  conftitution  of  July 
17,  1705;  in  which,  after  having  recited  the  conftitutions 
of  his  predecefl'ors  in  relation  to  this  affair,  he  declares, 
“  That,  in  order  to  pay  a  proper  obedience  to  the  papal 
conftitutions  concerning  the  prefent  queftion,  it  is  neceft- 
fqry  to  receive  them  with  a  refpeftful  iilence.”  The  clergv 
of  Paris,  the  fame  year,  approved  and  accepted  this  bull, 
and  none  dared  to  oppofe  it.  This  is  the  famous  bull 
Unigenitus,  fo  called  from  its  beginning  with  the  w'ords  Uni- 
genitus  Dei  Filius,  See.  which  occafioned  fo  much  confufion 
in  France. 

JAN'SI,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circarof  Gohud  : 
110  miles  louth  of  Agra,  and  thirty-eight  eaft  of  Narwa. 

JANS'SEN  (Abraham),  hiftory- painter,  was  born  at 
Antwerp  in  1569.  He  was  cotemporary  with  Rubens, 
and  alfo  his  competitor,  and  in  many  of  the  fineft  parts 
of  the  art  was  accounted  not  inferior  to  that  celebrated 
matter.  It  is  reported,  that  having  wafted  his  time -and 
his  fubftance  by  a  life  of  diflipation  and  plea  lure,  and 
falling  into  neceflitous  circumftances,  which  he  imputed 
more  to' ill-fortune  than,  to  his  own  negleft  of  his  bufi- 
nefs,  he  grew  envious  at  the  grandeur  in  which  Rubens 
appeared,  and  impatient  ,  at  his  merit  and  fuccefs  ;  and 
with  peevifli  infolence  challenged  him  to  paint  a  pifture 
with  him  only  for  fame,  which  he  was  willing  to  fubmit 
to  impartial  judges.  But  Rubens  rejefted  the  propofal, 
anfwering  with  modefty,  that  he  freely  fubmitted  to  him, 
and  the  world  would  certainly  do  juftice  to  them  both. 

Sandrat,  who  had  feen  feveral  of  his  works,  allures  us, 
that  he  not  only  gave  a  fine  roundnefs  and  relief  to  his 
figures,  but  alfo  Inch  a  warmth  and  clearnefs  to  the  car¬ 
nations,  that  they  had  all  the  look  of  real  flefii ;  and  his 
colouring  was  as  durable  as  it  was  beautiful,  retaining  its 
original  luftre  for  a  number  of  years.  His  moft  capital 
performance  is  laid  to  be  a  Refurreftion  of  Lazarus, 
which  is  in  the  cabinet  of  the  eleftor  palatine,  and  is  an 
objeft  of  admiration  to  all  who  behold  it. 

JANS'SEN  (Viftor  Honorius),  hiftory-painter,  vyas 
born  at  Bruffels  in  1664,  and  was  a  difciple  of  one  Volders, 
under  whofe  direftion  he  continued  for  feven  years  ;  in 
which  time  he  gave  many  proofs  of  a  genius  far  fuperior 
to  thofe  who  were  initrufted  in  the  fame  fchool.  He  af¬ 
terwards  went  to  Rome,  where  he  attended  particularly  to 
the  works  of  Raphael ;  he  defigned  after  the  antique,  and 
flcetched  the  beautiful  feenes  around  that  city  ;  and  in  a 
lhort  time  his  paintings  rofe  in  efteem,  an*  the  principal 
nobility  of  Rome  were  defirous  to  employ  him.  He  alfo- 
ciated  with  Tempefta,  the  celebrated  landfcape-pa  inter, 
for  feveral  years,  and  painted  the  figures  in  the  works  of 
that  great  mafter  as  long  as  they  relided  together. 

Janffen  compofed  hiftorical  lubjefts,  both  in  a  final! 
and  a  large  fize  ;  but  he  found  the  demand  for  his  fmall 
pictures  fo  confiderable,  that  he  was  iijduced  to  paint 
moft  frequently  in  that  fize.  During  eleven  years  he  con¬ 
tinued  at  Rome,  which  barely  fufiiced  for  his  finilhing 
thofe  pictures  for  which  he  was  engaged  ;  nor  could  he 
have  been  even  then  at  his  liberty.,  had  he  not  limited 
8  M  himleif 
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himfelf  to  a  number,  and  determined  not  to  undertake 
more.  Returning  to  Bruflels,  his  performances  were 
as  much  admired  there  as  they  had  before  been  in  Italy  ; 
but  having  married,  and  gradually  become  the  father  of 
eleven  children,  he  was  compelled  to  change  his  manner 
of  painting  in  fmall,  and  to  undertake  only  thofe  of  the 
.  large  kind,  as  being  more  lucrative,  more  expeditious, 
and  alfo  more  agreeable  to  his  genius  and  inclination.  He 
adorned  molt  of  the  churches  and  palaces  of  his  own 
eountry  with  his  compofitions.  The  invention  of  this 
artifl  was  fruitful ;  he  defigned  correctly,  his  colouring 
is  natural  and  plealing,  his  pencil  free,  and  the  airs  of  his 
heads  have' beauty  and  elegance.  As  to  the  difference 
between  his  large  and  fmall  paintings,  it  is  obferved,  that 
in  corre&nefs  and  tafte^they  had  an  equal  degree  of  me¬ 
rit;  but  the  colouring  of  the  former  appears  more  raw 
and  cold  than  the  colouring  of  the  latter;  and  it  is  agreed, 
that  for  fmall  hiftorical  pictures  he  was  preferable  to  all 
the  painters  of  his  time. 

JANS'SEN  (Cornelius),  called  Johnfon,  an  eminentpain- 
ter  cf  portraits,  was  born  at  Amfterdam  (though  in  the 
Chronological  Tables,  and  in  Sandrat,  it  is  improperly  af- 
ferted,  that  he  was  born  in  London),  and  he  refided  in 
Bngland  for  feveral  years ;  where  he  was  engaged  in  the 
lervice  of  king  James  I.  and  painted  feveral  excellent 
portraits  of  that  monarch,  as  alio  of  his  children,  and  of 
the  principal  nobiiity  of  his  court.  He  had  not  the  free¬ 
dom  of  hand  nor  the  grace  of  Vandyck  ;  but  in  other 
refpe&s  he  was  accounted  his  equal,  and  in  the  finifhing 
his  pictures  fuperior.  His  paintings  are  eafily  diftinguilhed 
by  their  linooth,  clear,  and  delicate,  tints,  and  by  that 
character  of  truth  and  nature  with  which  they  are  ftrongly 
marked.  He  generally  painted  on  board;  and,  for  the 
molt  part,  his  draperies  are  black  ;  probably  becaufe  the 
©ppofition  of  that  tint  made  his  flelh  colours  appear  more 
beautifully  bright,  efpecially  in  his  female  figures.  It  is 
faid  that  he  ufed  a  quantity  of  ultramarine  in  the  black 
colours,  as  well  as  in  his  carnations  ;  which  may  be  one 
great  caufe  of  their  preferving  their  original  lull  re  even 
to  this  day.  Frequently  he  painted  in  a  linall  fize  in  oil, 
and  often  copied  his  own  works  in  that  manner.  His 
fame  began  to  be  fomewhat  obfcured  on  the  arrival  of 
Vandyck  hi  England ;  and  the  civil  war  breaking  out 
fome  time  after,  induced  him  to  return  to  his  own  coun¬ 
try,  where  his  paintings  were  in  the  higheft  elteem.  He 
died  in  1625. 

JANS'SEN  (William).  See  Blaeu,  vol.  iii.  p.  84. 

IAN/THE,  a  girl  of  Crete,  who  married  Iphis.  See 
Iphis. 

JANTONG',  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Co¬ 
rea  :  ten  miles  fouth  of  Long  Kouang. 

JAN'TRA,  a  river  of  European  Turkey,  which  rifes 
near  Kabrua,  and  runs  into  the  Danube  near  Ruleek  in 
Bulgaria. 

JAN'TY,  adj.  [corrupted  from  gentil,  Fr.]  Showy;  flut¬ 
tering. — This  lort  of  woman  is  a  janly  flaUsrn  :  (he  hangs 
on  her  clothes,  plays  her  head,  and  varies  her  pofture.  Spec¬ 
tator. 

JANUA'RIUS,  St.  the  patron-faint  of  Naples,  where 
his  head  is  occafionally  carried  in  proceffion,  in  order  to 
flay  the  eruption  of  Vefuvius.  The  liquefaction  of  his 
blood  is  a  famous  miracle  at  Naples.  The  faint  fufFered 
martyrdom  about  the  end  of  the  third  century.  When 
he  was  beheaded,  a  pious  lady  of  Naples  caught  about  an 
ounce  of  his  blood,  which  has  been  carefully  prelerved 
in  a  bottle  ever  fince,  without  having  loft  a  Angle  grain 
of  its  weight.  This  of  itfclf,  were  it  equally  demonftra- 
ble,  might  he  confidered  as  a  greater  miracle  than  the 
circumilance  on  which  the  Neapolitans  lay  the  whole 
ftrefs,  viz.  that  the  blood,  which  has  congealed  and  ac¬ 
quired  a  folid  form  by  age,  is  no  looner  brought  near  the 
head  of  the  faint,  than,  as  a  mark  of  veneration,  it  im¬ 
mediately  liquefies.  This  experiment  is  made  three  dif¬ 
ferent  times  every  year,  and  is  confidered  by  the  Neapo¬ 
litans  as  a  miracle  of  the  lirlt  magnitude.  The  fubilance 
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In  the  bottle,  which  is  exhibited  for  the  blood  of  the 
faint,  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  fomething  naturally  folid, 
but  which  melts  with  a  fmall  degree  of  heat.  When  it 
is  firft  brought  out  of  the  cold  chapel,  it  is  in  its  natural 
folid  llate  ;  but  when  brought  before  the  faint  by  the 
prieft,  and  rubbed  between  his  warm  hands,  and  breathed 
upon  for  fome  time,  it  melts;  and  this  is  the  whole  myf- 
tery. 

The  head  and  blood  of  the  faint  are  kept  in  a  kind  of 
prefs,  with  folding  doors  of  filver,  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Januarius  belonging  to  the  cathedral  church.  The  real 
head  is  probably  not  fo  frefli,  and  well  preferved,  as  the 
blood.  On.  that  account,  it  is  not  expofed  to  the  eyes  of 
the  public  ;  but  is  inclofed  in  a  large  filver  buft,  gilt  and 
enriched  with  jewels  of  high  value.  This  being  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  the  people,  their  idea  of  the  laint’s  features  and 
complexion  are  taken  entirely  from  the  buft.  The  blood 
is  kept  in  a  fmall  repolitory  by  itfelf. 

JANUARY,,  the  name  of  the  firft  month  of  the  year, 
according  to  the  computation  now  ufed  in  the  weft.  The 
word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  Januarius ,  a  name  given 
it  by  the  Romans  from  Janus,  one  of  their  divinities,  to 
whom  they  attributed  two  faces,  becaufe  on  the  one  fide 
the  firft  day  of  January  looked  towards  the  new  year,  and 
on  the  other  towards  the  old  one.  The  word  Januarius 
may  alfo  be  derived  from  Janua  “gate;”  in  regard  this 
month  being  the  firft,  is,  as  it  were,  the  gate  of  the- 
year. 

January  and  February  were  introduced  into  the  year 
by  Nairn  Pompilius  ;  Romulus’s  year  beginning  in  the 
month  of  March.  The  kalends,  or  firft  day  of  this  month, 
was  under  the  protection  of  Juno,  and  in  a  peculiar 
manner  confecrated' to  Janus  by  an  offering  of  a  cake 
made  of  new  meal  and  new  fait,  with  new  frankincenfe 
and  new  wine.  On  the  firft  day  of  January  a  beginning 
was  made  of  every  intended  work  ;  the  confuls  eleCt  took 
poffeffion  of  their  office,  who,  with  the  flamens,  offered 
facrifices  and  prayers  for  the  profperity  of  the  empire. 
On  this  day  all  animofities  were  fui'pended,  and  friends 
gave  and  received  new-year’s  gifts,  called  Stcna.  On  this 
day  too,  the  Romans  above  all  things  took  care  to  be 
merry  and  divert  themfelves,  and  oftentimes  fuch  a  fcene 
of  drunkennefs  was  exhibited,  that  they  might  with  pro¬ 
priety  enough  have  diftinguilhed  it  with  the  name  of  All- 
fools'  day.  The  Chriftians  heretofore  failed' on  the  firlt 
day  of  January,  by  way  of  oppofition  to  the  fuperliitions 
and  debaucheries  of  the  heathens. 

JANVI'ER  (Peter),  a  learned  French  monk,  was  bom 
at  St.  Sufanne,  in  the  diocefe  of  Mans,  in  the  year  1614. 
He  entered  into  the  BenediCtine  order  in  the  year  1636, 
and  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  proficiency  in  literature, 
and  particularly  by  the  intimate  knowledge  which  he  ac¬ 
quired  of  the  Hebrew  language.  After  teaching  it  for 
feveral  years,  with  great  luccefs  and  reputation,  he  em¬ 
ployed  himfelf  in  collecting  and  reviling  the  works  of  Pe¬ 
ter  de  Celles,  who  died  bilhop  of  Chartres  in  1187.  Of 
thefe  he  publilhed  an  edition  in  1671,  in  one  volume 
quarto,  with  a  preface  written  by  father  Mabillon.  Five 
years  before  this,, he  had  publilhed  at  Paris,  a  Latin  ver- 
lion  of  Rabbi  David  Kimchi’s  Hebrew  Commentary  on 
the  Pfalms,  4to.  He  died  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain 
des  Pies,  at  Paris,  in  1682,  when  lie  was  about  fixty- 
eight  years  of  age.  In  the  collection  of  Eulogies,  &c. 
publilhed  on  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Jerome  Bignon, 
the  curious  reader  may  find  a  tribute  to  his  memory  from 
the  pen  of  father  Janvier,  written  in  the  Hebrew  tongue. 

JANTILLE,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of 
a  diftriCt,  in  the  department  of  the  Eure  and  Loire  :  fe- 
ven  leagues  fouth-eaft  of  Chartres,  and  fix  fouth-fouth- 
weft  of  Eftampes.  Lat.  48.  12.  N.  Ion.  19.  33.  E.  Ferro. 

JA'NUM,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  city. 

JA'NUS,  the  molt  ancient  king  who  reigned  in  Italy. 
He  was  a  native  of  Thellaly,  and' fon  of  Apollo,  accord¬ 
ing  to  lome.  He  came  to  Italy,  where  he  planted  a  co¬ 
lony,  and  built  a  fmall  town  on  the  river  Tiber,  which  he 
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called  Jankulum.  Some  authors  make  him  fon  of  Ccelus 
and  Hecate ;  and  others  make  him  a  native  of  Athens. 
During  his  reign,  Saturn,  driven  from  heaven  by  his  fon 
Jupiter,  came  to  Italy,  where  Janus  received  him  with 
much  hofpitality,  and  made  him  his  colleague  on  the  throne. 
Janus  is  reprefented  with  two  faces,  becaufe  he  was  ac¬ 
quainted  w  ith  the  paft  and  the  future  ;  or,  according  to¬ 
others,  becaufe  he  was  taken  for  the  fun,  who  opens  the 
day  at  his  riling,  and  fliuts  it  at  his  fetting.  Some  ftatues 
reprefented  Janus  with  four  heads.  He  fometimes  ap¬ 
peared  with  a  beard,  and  fometimes  without.  In  religious 
ceremonies,  his  name  was  always  invoked  the  firft,  be¬ 
caufe  he  prefides  over  all  gates  and  avenues,  and  it  is 
through  him  only  that  prayers  can  reach  the  immortal 
ods.  From  that  circumftance,  he  often  appears  with  a 
ey  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  rod  in  his  left.  Sometimes 
lie  holds  the  number  three  hdndred  in  one  hand,  and  in 
the  other  fixty-five,.to  fhow  that  he  prefides  over  the  year, 
of  which  the  firft  month  bears  his  name.  Some  fuppofe 
that  he  is  the  fame  as  the  world,  or  Coelus;  and,  from 
that  circumftance,  they  call  him  Eanus  ab  eundo,  becaufe 
of  the  revolution  of  the  heavens.  He  was  called  Patulcius 
et  C/avJius,  becaufe  the  gates  of  his  temples  were  opened 
during  the  time  of  war,  and  (hut  in  time  of  peace.  He 
was  chiefly  worfnipped  among  the  Romans,  where  he  had 
many  temples,  fome.erefted  to  Janus  Bifrons,  others  to 
Janus  Quadrifrons.  The  temples  of  Quadrifons  were 
built  with  four  equal  fides,  with  a  door  and  three  win¬ 
dow's  on  each  fide.  The  four  doors  were  the  emblems  of 
the  four  feafons  of  the  year,  and  the  three  windows  in 
each  of  the  fides  the  three  months  of  each  feafon,  and,  all 
together,  the  twelve  months  of  the  year.  Janus  was  ge¬ 
nerally  reprefented  in  ftatues  as  a  young  man.  After 
death,  Janus  was  ranked  among  the  gods  for  his  popu¬ 
larity,  and  the  civilization  which  he  had  introduced  among 
the  wild  inhabitants  of  Italy.  His  temple,  w'hich  was 
always  open  in  times  of  war,  was  ftiut  only  three  times 
during  above  feven  hundred  years,  under  Numa,  234.  B.C. 
and  under  Auguftus  ;  and,  during  that  long  period  of  time, 
the  Romans  were  continually  employed  in  war. 

Dr.  Bryant  obferves,  that  all  the  chief  circumftances  in 
the  life  of  Noah  correfpond  with  the  hiltory  of  Janus. 
By  Plutarch  (in  Numa.  Quteft.  Rom.)  he  is  called  lavvoc, 
and  reprefented  as  an  ancient  prince,  who  reigned  in  the 
infancy  of  the  world;  and  who  brought  men  front  a  rude 
and  lavage  way  of  life  to  a  mild  and  rational  fyftem  :  who 
was  alfo  the  firft  former  of  civil  communities,  and  intro¬ 
ducer  of  national  polity.  He  had  generally  near  him  fome 
Tefemblance  of  a  (hip ;  particularly  upon  money,  which 
in  after-times  was  coined  to  his  honour.  Ovid  feems 
to  have  been  puzzled  to  find  out  the  hiftory  and  pur¬ 
port  of  this  deity : 

Quem  tamen  effe  deum  dicant  te,  Jane  biformis  ? 

Nam  tibi  par  nullum  Grtecia  nurnen  habet.  Fojli,  lib.  i. 

The  Romans  indeed  had  in  a  manner  appropriated  him 
to  themfelves.  There  were'  however  many  divinities  fimi- 
lar  to  him  both  in  Greece  and  Egypt.  To  him  was  at¬ 
tributed  the  invention  of  alhip;  and  he  is  laid  to  have 
firft  compofed  a  chaplet.  Upon  the  Sicilian  coins  of  Eryx 
his  figure  often  occurs  with  a  two-fold  countenance;  and 
on  the  reverfe  is  a  dove  encircled  with  a  crown,  which 
feems  to  be  of  olive.  He  was  reprefented  as  a  juft  man, 
and  a  prophet;  and  the  remarkable  charafteriftic  of  being 
in  a  manner  the  author  of  time,  and  god  of  the  year. 
He  was  ftiled  Matutinus-,  as  if  to  him  was  owing  the  re¬ 
newal  of  light  and  day.  There  was  a  tradition  that  he 
raifed  the  firft  temple  to  heaven  ;  though  they  looked 
upon  him  as  a  deity,  and  one  of  the  eight  original  divi¬ 
nities.  In  the  hymns  of  the  Salii  he  was  ftiled  the  god 
of  gods.  In  this  and  many  other  refpeefs  he  was  fimilar 
to  the  Cronos  of  the  Greeks.  He  had  the  title  of  Juno- 
nius,  from  the  Arkite  dove  Ionah,  which  the  Latins  ex- 
prefled  Juno.  He  is  ftiled  templorum  po/itor,  lemplorum 
f.iutte  rrfdlor  :  by  which  is  meant,  that  he  was  a  reuewer 
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of  religious  rites,  and  the  worfnip  of  the  deity.  He  was 
reputed  the  fame  as  Apollo;  and  had  the  title  of  ©vpoocf, 
or  the  deity  of  the  door,  or  paflage  ;  and  his  altars  were 
placed  immediately  before  the  door  of  the  houfe,  or  tem¬ 
ple,  where  his  rites  were  celebrated.  In  memorial  of  his 
hiftory,  every  door  among  the  Latins  had  the  name  of 
Janua;  and  the  firft  month  of  the  year  was  named  Janua- 
rius,  as  being  an  opening  to  a  new  sera,  and  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  a  renewal  of  tiine. 

JA'NUSPOL,  a  towm  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Volhynia  :  twenty-four  miles  W'eft  of  Berdiczow. 

JANZE',  a  towimof  France,  i h  the  department  of  the 
I  lie  and  Villaine,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif- 
trict  of  La  Guerche:  three  leagues  and  a  half  weft  of  La 
Guerclie,  and  one  and  three  quarters  fouth  of  Chateau 
Giron. 

JAO-PIN',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Quang-tong :  twenty-two  miles  north-eaft  of 
Tchao. 

JAPAN'.  The  kingdom,  or  rather  empire,  of  Japan, 
has  by  moft  geographers  been  clafied  among  the  Afiatic 
ifles,  and  has  in  confequence  been  treated  with  more  bre¬ 
vity  than  its  importance  demands;  for,  excepting  China, 
no  exilting  Afiatic  monarchy  can  afpire  to  a  fuperior  rank, 
or  is  more  calculated  to  excite  rational  curiofity,  from  the 
Angularity  of  its  government,  abundant  population,  pro- 
grefs  in  the  arts  of  life,  and  peculiar  manners  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  Japanefe  lflands  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  com¬ 
pared  with  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  forming  a  grand  ' 
infular  power  near  the  eaftern  extremity  of  Alia,  like 
that  of -the  Britiih  ifles  near  the  weftern  extremity  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

Marco  Polo,  the  father  of  modern  Afiatic  geography, 
mentions  Japan  by  the  name  of  Zipangri  or  Zipangu.  The 
inhabitants  themfelves  Cali  it  Nipon  or  Nifon,  and  the 
Chinefe  Sippon  and  Jepuen  \  both  names  fignifying  the  Bails 
of  the  Sun.  This  empire  extends  from  the  30th  to  the 
4-ift  degree  of  north  latitude  ;  and,  according  to  the  moft 
recent  maps,  from  the  131ft  to  the  14.26  degree  of  eaft  lon¬ 
gitude  from  Greenwich.  Befides  many  fmaller  ifles,  it 
prefents  two  confiderable  ones  in  the  fouth-weft,  that  of 
Kiufiu,  and  that  of  Sikokf.  But  by  far  the  moft  impor-, 
tant  ifland  is  that  of  Nipon,  to  the  north-eaft  of  the  two 
former.  The  geography  of  Ktempfer  has  been  correfled 
by  recent  voyages,  according  to  which  the  length  of  Ki¬ 
ufiu  from  north  to  fouth  is  about  two  degrees,  or  14.0 
Britiih  miles  ;  the  greateft  breadth  about  90.  Sikokf  is 
about  90  Britiih  miles  in  length  by  half  the  breadth.  The 
grand  iile  of  Nipon  is  in  length  from  fouth  to  north-eaft 
not  lefs  than  750  Britiih  miles  ;  but  is  fo  narrow  in  pro¬ 
portion,  that  the  media!  breadth  cannot  be  aifumed  above* 
80,  though  in  two  projecting  parts  it  may  double  that 
number.  To  the  north  of  Nipon  is  another  large  iile, 
that  of  Jeflo  or  Chicha,  which,  having  received  fome  Ja¬ 
panefe  colonies,  is  generally  regarded  as  iubjeft  to  Japan  ; 
but,  being  inhabited  by  a  favage  people,  is  rather  confi- 
dered  as  a  foreign  conqueft  than  as  a  part  of  this  civilized 
empire. 

The  original  population  of  Japan  has  been  little  illus¬ 
trated  ;  but  the  Japanefe  feem  to  be  a  kindred  race  with 
the  Chinefe,  though,  according  to  Ktempfer,  the  lan¬ 
guages  are  radically  diftinfit.  The  Japanefe,  however,  ac¬ 
knowledge  their  government  and  civilization  to  have  been 
derived  from  China.  Sin  Noo,  one  of  fhefie  Chinele  mo- 
narchs  admitted  by  the  Japanefe  into  their  annals,  is  re¬ 
prefented  with  the  head  of  a  bull,  or  with  two  horns,  as 
having  taught  the  ufe  of  agriculture  and  herds  ;  perhaps 
the  Ample  and  natural  origin  of  the  Jupiter  Ammon,  and 
fimilar  images-  of  claflical  antiquity. 

According  to  Dr.  Thunberg’s  refearches,  the  Japanefe 
have  never  been  fubdued  by  any  foreign  power,  not  even 
in  the  moft  remote  periods;  their  chronicles  contain  fuch 
accounts  of  their  valour,  as  one  would  rather  incline  to 
confider  as  fabulous  inventions  than  aflual  occurrences, 
if  later  ages  had  not  furruihed  equally  ftriking  proofs  of  it. 

W.hce  -s 
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When  the  Tartars,  for  the  Arft  time,  in  799,  had  over-run 
part  of  Japan,  and  when,  after  a  conAderable  time  had 
elapfed,  their  fleet  was  deftroyed  by  a  violent  ftorm  in 
the  courfe  of  a  Angle  night,  the  Japanefe  general  at¬ 
tacked  and  fo  totally  defeated  his  numerous  and  brave 
enemies,  that  not  a  Angle  perfon  fqrvived  to  return  and 
carry  the  tidings  of  fuch  an  unparalleled  defeat.  In  like 
manner  when  the  Japanefe  were  again,  in  1281,  invaded 
by  the  warlike  Tartars,  to  the  number  of  240,000  flght- 
.ing'men,  they  gained  a  viftory  equally  complete.  The 
extirpation  of  the  Portuguefe,  and  with  them  of  the 
Chriftian  religion,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  was  l'o  complete,  that  fcarcely  a  veftige  can  now 
be  difcerned  of  its  ever  having  exilted  there. 

With  relpeft  to  the  government  of  thefe  iflands,  it  is, 
and  has  Been  for  a  long  time,  monarchical ;  though  for¬ 
merly  it  feems  to  have  been  fplit  into  a'  great  number  of 
petty  kingdoms,  which  were  at  length  all  fwallowed  by 
one.  Anciently,  the  emperors  were  likwife  fovereign 
pontiffs,  under  the  title  of  dairos,  (a  name  fuppofed  to 
have  been  derived  from  Dairo,  the  head  of  that  family  ;) 
at  which  time,  their  perfons  and  dignity  were  held  fo  fa- 
cred,  that  not  only  every  rebellion  againff  them,  but 
even  every  contravention  to  their  decrees,  whether  in  ci¬ 
vil  or  religious  matters,  was  detefted  as  a  crime  againff 
heaven  itfelf.  They  were,  in  feme  meafure,  worlliipped 
by  all  their  fubjedls,  and  alTumed  fuch  ftate  as  if  they  had 
been  partakers  of  a  divine  nature.  They  never  fet  their 
feet  upon  the  ground,  nor  fuffered  the  fun  to  fhine  or 
wind  to  blow  upon  them.  They  never  wore  their  clothes 
above  one  day,  and  never  ate  twice  out  of  the  fame  diffies. 
In  a  word,  all  their  furniture,-  veffels,  and  utenAls,  be¬ 
longing  to  bed  or  board,  were  renewed  every  day.  They 
-server  cut  their  hair  or  beard,  nor  pared  their  nails.  They 
kept  theinfelves  as  much  as  poflible  from  being  publicly 
feen,  and  were  chiefly  waited  on  by  twelve  wives,  whom 
they  married  with  great  foleranity.  The  titles  they  af- 
fumed,  and  by  which  they  were  addrefied,  came  little 
Ihort  of  blafphemy,  and  the  manner  of  approaching  them 
favoured  ftrongly  of  idolatry.  Whol'oever  appeared[in  their 
prefence  were  obliged  to  proftrate  theinfelves  flat  upon  the 
ground,  and  in  that  humble  Atuation  prefent  their  peti¬ 
tion,  anfwer  their  queftions,  and  receive  their  commands. 
And  as  the  emperor  lived  thus  in  fplendour,  luxury,  and 
effeminacy,  he  committed  the  chief  care  of  the  civil,  and 
all  the  military,  affairs  to  his  prime  minifter,  who  was 
ftyled  cubo,  or  generaliflimo  of  all  the  forces  ;  which  dig¬ 
nity  was  commonly  bellowed  on  one  of  his  youngeft  fons, 
for  the  eldeft  always  inherited  his  father’s  throne.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  Axteenth  century,  fuch  a  dreadful 
civil  war  broke  out,  and  lafted  fo  many  years,  that  the 
empire  was  quite  ruined.  During  thefe  diffractions  and 
confuAons,  a  common  foldier,  by  name  Tayckoy,  a  per¬ 
fon  of  obfeure  birth,  but  of  an  enterpriflng  genius,  found 
means  to  raife  himfelf  to  the  imperial  dignity  ;  having, 
in  little  more  than  three  years  time,  by  an  uncommon 
Ihare  of  good  fortune,  fubdued  all  his  competitors  and  op¬ 
ponents,  and  reduced  all  their  cities  and  caffles.  The 
dairo,  not  being  in  a  condition  to  obffruCt  or  put  a  ftop 
to  his  progrefs,  was  forced  to  fubmit  to  his  terms  ;  and 
might  perhaps  have  been  condemned  to  much  harder,  had 
not  Tayckoy  been  apprehenfive  left  his  foldiers,  who  Hill 
revered  their  ancient  natural  monarch,  fhould  have  re¬ 
volted  in  his  favour.  To  prevent  this,  he  granted  him 
the  l'upreme  power  in  all  religious  matters,  with  great 
privileges,  honours,  and  revenues,  annexed  to  it  ;  whilft 
himfelf  remained  inverted  with  the  whole  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary  power,  and  was  acknowledged  and  proclaimed  king 
of  Japan.  This  great  revolution  happened  in  1517,  and 
Tayckoy  reigned  feveral  years  with  great  wifdom  and 
tranquillity ;  during  which  he  made  many  wholefome  laws 
and  regulations,  which  ftill  fubflft,  and  are  much  admired 
to  this  day.  At  his  death,  he  left  the  crown  to  his  fon 
Tayckoflama,  then  a  minor ;  but  the  treacherous  prince, 
under  vvliofe  guardianftrip  he  was  left,  deprived  him  of  his 
Jt 
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life  before  he  came  of  age.  By  this  murder,  the  crown 
parted  to  the  family  of  Jejaffama,  in  which  it  ftill  conti¬ 
nues.  Tayckoy  and  his  fucceffors  have  contented  tliem- 
felves  with  the  title  of  cubo,  which,  under  the  dairos,  was 
that  of  prime  minifter,  whofe  office  is  now  fuppreffed  ;  fo 
that  the  cubo,  in  all  fecular  concerns,  is  quite  as  abfolute 
and  defpotic,  and  has  as  extenrtve  a  power  over  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  all  his  fubjecls,  from  the  petty  kings 
down  to  the  loweft  perfons,  as  ever  the  dairos  had.  The 
dairo  reftdes  conftantly  at  Meaco,  and  the  cubo  at  Jeddo. 

The  religion  throughout  Japan,  it  is  well  known,  is 
pagan,  fplit  into  feveral  feels,  who  live  together  in  the 
greateft  harmony.  Every  fed!  has  its  own  temples  and 
priefts.  The  fpiritual  emperor,  the  dairi,  is  the  chief  of 
their  religion.  They  acknowledge  and  honour  a  Supreme 
Being.  The  author  of  this  relation  (Dr.  Thunberg)  faw 
two  temples  of  the  God  oi^eds  of  a  majeftic  height.  The 
idol  that  reprefented  this  god  was  of  gilded  wood,  and  of 
fo  prodigious  a  Aze,  that  upon  his  hands  Ax  perfons 
might  At  in  the  Japanefe  faihion  ;  his  Ihoulders  were  Ave 
toiies  broad.  In  the  other  temple,  the  inAnite  power  of 
this  god  was  reprefented  by  little  gods  to  the  number  of 
33,3 33,  all  Handing  round  the  great  idol  that  reprefented 
God.  The  priefts,  who  are  numerous  in  every  temple, 
have  nothing  to  do  hut  to  clean  the  pavement,  light  the 
lamps,  and  drefs  the  idol  with  flowers.  The  temples  are 
open  to  every  body,  even  to  the  Dutch ;  and  in  cafe  they 
are  in  want  of  a  lodging  in  the  fuburbs,  when  they  go  to 
the  court  of  Jeddo,  they  are  entertained  with  hofpitality 
in  thefe  temples.  All  the  feels  agree  in  o.bferving  the 
Ave  following  maxims,  or  precepts  r  Not  to  kill,  or  to  eat 
any  thing  that  is  killed  ;  not  to  Ileal  ;  not  to  defile  ano¬ 
ther  man’s  bed;  not  to  lie;  nor  to  drink  wine. 

Chriftianity,  if  popery  deferves  that  name,  had  once 
made  a  conAderable  progrefs  in  this  country,  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  mirtion  conducted  by  Portuguefe  and  Spanilh 
Jefuits  ;  amongft  whom  the  famous  faint  Francis  Xavier 
was  employed,  but  foon  relinquifhed  the  fervice.  There 
were  alio  fome  Francifcan  friars  of  Spain  engaged  at  lall. 
The  Jefuits  and  friars  were  fupplied  from  Goa,  Macao, 
and  the  Manillas.  At  Arft  the  undertaking  proceeded  with 
rapid  fuccefs,  but  ended  at  laft  in  the  moft  tragical  man¬ 
ner,  owing  to  the  pride  and  liaughtinefs,  the  mifconducl, 
rapacity,  and  extravagant  confpiracy  of  the  fathers  againff 
the -ftate.  This  folly  and  madnefs  produced  a  perfecu- 
tion  of  forty  years  duration,  terminated  by  a  moft  horri¬ 
ble  and  bloody  maflacre,  not  to  be  paralleled  in  hiftory. 
After  this  the  Portuguefe,  as  likewife  the  Chriftian  reli¬ 
gion,  were  totally  expelled  the  country,  and  the  moft 
effedlual  means  taken  for  preventing  their  return.  The 
natives  are  for  this  purport:  prohibited  from  going  out  of 
the  country  ;  and  all  foreigners  are  excluded  from  an 
open  and  free  trade ;  for,  as  to  the  Dutch  and  Chinefe, 
under  which  laft  name  fome  other  eaftern  nations  go  thi¬ 
ther,  they  are  fliut  up  whilft  they  remain  there,  and  a 
moft  ftridt  watch  is  fet  upon  them,  infomuch  that  they 
are  no  better  than  prifoners;  and  the  Dutch,  it  is  laid,  to 
obtain  a  privilege  even  fo  far,  declared  themfelves  to  be  no 
Ckrijlians,  but  Dutchmen . 

It  was  about  the  year  of  Chrift  1549,  or  Ax  years, after 
the  Arft  difeovery,  that  the  fathers  of  the  lociety  arrived 
there,  being  induced  by  the  favourable  reprefentations  of 
a  young  Japanefe  who  had  fled  to  Goa.  Till  the  year 
1625,  or  near  1630,  the  Chriftian  religion  fpread  through 
moft  of  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  many  of  the  princes 
and  lords  openly  embracing  it  ;  and  there  was  very  good 
reafon  to  hope,  that  within  a  ftn.rt  compafs  of  time  the 
whole  empire  would  have  been  converted  to  the  faith  of 
our  Saviour,  had  not  the  ambitious  views,  and  the  impa¬ 
tient  endeavours  of  the  fathers  to  reap  the  temporal  as 
well  as  the  fpiritual  fruits  of  their  care  and  labour,  fo 
provoked  the  l’upreme  majefty  of  the  empire, _ as  to  raife 
againff  themfelves  and  their  converts  a  peri'ecution  which 
hath  not  its  parallel  in  hiftory,  whereby  the'religion  they 
preached,  and  all  thole  that  profefled  it,  were  in  a  few 
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years  time  entirely  exterminated.  The  fathers  had  made 
a  progrefs  fo  great,  that  the  princes  of  Bungu,  Arima,' 
and  Orr.ura,  who  had  been  baptized,  fent,  in  the  year 
158a,  fbine  of  their  nearefl  relations,  with  letters  and 
preffrits,  to  pay  homage  to  the  then,  pope*  Gregory  XIII. 
and  to  allure  his  holinefs  of  their  filial  fubmiflion  to  the 
church, yan  account  of  which  molt  celebrated  embaffy  has 
been  given  in  the  works  of  that  incomparable  hiflorian, 
Thuanus,  and  by  many  other  Roman-catholic  writers. 

But,  notwithstanding.'  this  pleafing  profpecl,  the  em¬ 
peror,  anno  1586,  iffued  proclamations  for  the  l'uppreflion 
of  the  religion  ;  and  the  perlecution  began.  This,,  how- 
over,  at  firll  had  not  that  effedt  which  the  government  ex¬ 
pected  ;  for  though,  .accord  jogto  the  letters  of  the  Je- 
fuits,  20,57.0  perfons  fuffer^d. death  for  the  faith  of  Clinic 
in  thqyear  1590  only,  yet  in  1591  and  1592,  when  all  the 
churches  were  actually  Ihut  up,  they  made  12,000  new 
converts.  The  bulinefs  was  finally  concluded  •  by  the 
maffacre  at  Simabara,  about  the  year  1640.  The  reafons  of 
the  .emperor’s  proclamations,  making  it  death  to  embrace 
the  religion,  were  as  follows:  1.  The  new  religion  occa- 
fioned  confiderable  alterations  in  the  Japanefe  church,  and 
was  prejudicial  in  the  liigheft  degree  to  the  heathen  clergy, 
b.  It  was  feared  the  innovation  in  religion  might  be  at¬ 
tended  with  fatal  confequences  even  in  regard  to  the 
lick.  But  what  more  immediately  gave  rife  to  them  was, 
as  the  Japanefe  of  credit  cenfefled  to  Dr.  Kasmpfer,  pride 
and  covetoufnefs ;  pride  among  the  great  ones,  and  cove- 
toufnefs  in  people  of  lefs  note  ;  the  fpiritual  fathers  aim¬ 
ing  not  only  at  the  falvation  of  their  fouls,  but  having  an 
eye  alfo  to  their  money  and  lands  ;  and  the  merchants 
difpofing  of  their  goods  in  the  moll  ufurious  and  unrea- 
fonable  manner.  To  confine  ourfelves  to  the  clergy  here : 
they  “  thought  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  walk  on  foot 
any  longer  ;  nothing  would  ferve  them  but  they  mult  be 
carried  about  in  llately  chairs,  mimicking  the  pomp  of 
the  pope  and  his  cardinals  at  Rome.  They  not  only  put 
themfelves  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  greatell  men  of 
the  empire,  but,  fvvelled  with  ecclefiaflical  pride,  fancied 
that  even  a  fuperior  rank  was  nothing  but  their  due.  It 
one  day  happened  that  a  Portuguefe  bifhop  met  upon  the 
road  one  of  the  counfellors  of  Hate  on  his  way  to  court. 
The  haughty  prelate  would  not  order  his  chaife  to  be 
Hopped,  in  order  to  alight  and  to  pay  his  refpedls  to  this 
great  man,  as  is  ufual  in  that  country;  but,  without  tak¬ 
ing  any  notice  of  him,  nay,  indeed  without  Ihovving  him 
fo  much  as  common  marks  of  civility,  he  very  contempt- 
uoufly  bade  his  men  carry  him  by.  The  great  man, 
exafperated  at  fo  fignal  an  affront,  thenceforward  bore  a 
mortal,  hatred  to  the  Portuguefe,  and,  in  the  height  of 
his  refentment,  made  his  complaint  to  the  emperor  him- 
felf,  with  fuch  an  odiouspiflure-of  the  infolence,  pride, 
and  vanity,  of  this  nation,  as  he  expedled  could  not  but 
raile  the  emperor’s  utmoll  indignation.”  This  happened 
in  1566.  The  next  year  the  perfecution  began  a-new  ; 
and  twenty-fix  perfons,  of  the  number  whereof  were  two 
foreign  Jeiuits,  and  feveral  other  fathers  of  the  Franciican 
order,  were  executed  on  the  crofs.  The  emperor  Jiojas 
had  ufurped  the  crown  on  his  pupil  Tidajori,  who,  as 
likewife  the  greater  part  of  his  court  and  party,  had  been 
either  Cliriltians  themfelves,  or  at  leaH  very  favourably 
inclined  to  that  religion ;  fo  that  reafons  of  Hate  mightily 
co-operated  to  forward  the  pe.rfecution. 

Some  Franciican  friars,  whom  the  governor  of  the 
Manillas  had  fent  as  his  ambaffadors  to  the  emperor  of 
Japan,  were  guilty  at  this  time  of  a  moH  imprudent  Hep; 
they,  during  the  whole  time  of  their  abode  in  the  country, 
preached  openly  in  the  llreets  of  Macao,  where  they  re¬ 
sided  ;  and  of  their  own  accord  built  a  church,  contrary 
to  the  imperial  commands,  and  contrary  to  the  ad  vie?  and 
earneff  folicitations*  of  the  Jefuits. 

S,ome  time  after,  a  difeovery  of  auangerous  confpiracy, 
.which  the  fathers,  and  the  yet  remaining  adherents 
of  their  religion,  entered  into  again H  the  perfon  of  the 
emperor,  as  a  heathen  prince,  put  a  iiniffiing  Hroke  to  the 
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affair,  and  haftened  the  fentence  which  was  pronounced 
foon  after,  that  the  Portuguefe  Jhould  for  ever  be  banifhed  the 
emperor's  dominions  ;  for  till  then  the  Hate  feemed  delirous 
to  fpare  the  merchants  and  fecUlar  perfons,  for  the  pufpofe 
of  continuing  trade  and  commerce  with  them,  which  was 
looked  upon  as  a  thing  independent  of  religion.  The 
affair  of  the  confpiracy  was  as  follows:'  Thi  Dutchflnd 
had.,  an  eye  to  the  trade  of  Japan  before  1600  ;  and  in 
j6ii  had  liberty  of  a  free  comrherce  granted  them  by  the 
imperial  letters  patent,  and  had  adiually  a  fadtorv  at  Fi- 
rando.  The  Dutch  were  at  war  with  Spain,  which  was 
then  fovereign  of  the  Portuguefedominions  ;.  fo  that  it  was 
natural  for  them  to  be  trying  to  fupplant  them.  The 
Portuguefe,  on  their  part,  mqde'ufeof  all  malicious  in¬ 
ventions  to  blacken  their  characters',  calling  them  rebels 
and  pirates  whence  it  was  natural  for  the  Dutch  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  clear,  and  even- to  revenge,  themfelves.  Now 
they  took  an  homeward-bound  Portuguefe  /hip  near  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on-board  of  which  they  found  fome 
traitorous  letters  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  written  by  one 
captain  Moro,  who  was  chief  of  the  Portuguefe.  iir  Japan, 
himfelf  a  Japanefe  by  birth,  and  a  great  zealot  for  the 
Ciiriflian  religion.  The  Dutch  took  I'peciai  care  to  deli¬ 
ver  the  faid  letters  to  their  protedlor  the  prince  of  Fi- 
rando,  who  communicated  them  without  lofs  of  time  to 
the  governor  of  Nagafaki,  a  great  friend  to  the  Portuguefe. 
Captain  Moro,  having  been  taken  up,  boldly,  and  with 
great  affurance,  denied  the  fadl,  and  fo  did  all  the  Portu¬ 
guefe  then  at  Nagafaki.  However,  neither  the  governor’s 
favour,  nor  their  conffant  denial,  was  able  to  clear  them, 
and  to  keep  off’  the  cloud  which  was  ready  to  break  over 
their  heads.  Hand  and  feal  convinced'  them  ;  the  letter 
was  fent  up  to  court,  and  captain  Moro  fentenced  to  be 
burnt  alive  on  a  pale,  which  was  executed  accordingly. 
This  letter  laid  open  the  whole  plot  which  the  Japanefe 
Chriffians,  in  conjunction  with  the  Portuguefe,  had  laid 
againfl  the  emperor’s  life  and  throne  ;  the  want  they 
Hood  in  of  Ships  and  foldiers,  which  were  promifed  then! 
from  Portugal;  the  names  of  the  Japanefe  princes  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  confpiracy  ;  and  laHly,  to  crown  all,  the 
expectation  of  the  papal  blefiing.  This  difeovery  made  by 
the  Dutch  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  another  letter 
written  by  the  faid  captain  Moro  to  the  Portuguefe  go¬ 
vernment  at  Macao,  which  was  intercepted  and  brought 
to  Japan  by  a  Japanefe  /hip.” 

Confidering  this,  and  the  fufpicions  which  the  court 
had  then  already  conceived  againfi  the  Portuguefe,  it  was 
no  difficult  matter  .thoroughly  to  ruin  the  little  credit  and 
favour  they  . had  as  yet  been  able  to  preferve ;  and  the  ra¬ 
ther  fince  the  flridt  imperial  orders,  notwithfianding,  they 
did  not  leave  off  privately  to  bring  over  more  eccleliaflics. 
Accordingly,  in  the  year  1637,  an  imperial  proclamation 
was  fent  to  the  governors  of  Nagafaki,  with  orders  to  fee 
it  put  in  execution.  It  was  then  the  empire  of  Japan 
was  ihut  for  ever  both  to  foreigners  and  natives. 

Now,  although  the  governors  of  Nagafaki,  on  receipt 
of  thefe  commands,  took  care  they  fhould  be  obeyed,  yet 
the  direClors  of  the  Portuguefe  trade  maintained  them¬ 
felves  in' Japan  two  years  longer,  hoping  to  obtain  leave 
to  flay  in  the  i/land  of  Defima,  and  there  to  continue  their 
trade.  But  they  found  themfelves  at  lait  wholly  difap- 
poipted ;  for  the  emperor  was  refolved  to  get  rid  of  them  ; 
and  on  affurance  given  him  by  the  Dqtch  Eafl-India 
company  that  they  would  l'upply  for  the  future  what 
commodities  had  been  imported  by  the  Portuguefe,  he 
declared  the  Portuguese  (and  the  Caflilians,  and  whoever 
^belonged  to  them,  enemies  of  the  empire,  forbidding 
the  importation  of  even  the  gobds  of  their  country, 
Spani/h  wines  only  excepted,  for  the  ufe  of  the  court. 
And  thus  the  Portuguefe  loft  their  profitable  trade  and 
commerce  with  Japan,  and  were  totally  expelled  the  coun¬ 
try  before  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1639  or  1640  ;  and  thus 
ended  the  fruitlefs  popilh  million  in  this  empire;  for  the 
Portuguefe  have  never  been  ableto  reflore  themfelves ;  and 
the  Dutch  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  do  any  one  thing 
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in.  favour  of  religion,.- were  they  fo  inclined  ;  but,,  as  it 
appears,  they  are  very  indifferent  as  to  that,  and_are  in 
but  little  credit  with  the  Japanefe. 

The  fuperiority  of  the  laws  of  Japan  over  thofe  of  Eu¬ 
rope  has  been  loudly  proclaimed  by  Krempfer.  The  par¬ 
ties  themfeives  appear,  and  the  caufe  is  determined  with¬ 
out  delay.  Yet  Kxmpfer’s  information  on  this  head  is 
defective,  as  he  does  not  rpentionany  code  of  laws.  Thun- 
berg  informs  us  that-the  laws'are  few,  but  rigidly  enforced, 
without  regard  to  perfons,  partiality,  or  violence.  Moll 
crimes  are  punifbed  with  death,  but  the  fentence  mull  be 
figned'by  the  privy-council  at  Jeddo.  Parents  and  rela¬ 
tions  are  made  anl'werable  for  the  crimes  of  thofe  whofe 
moral  education  they  ought  to  have  l'uperintended.  The 
police  is  excellent,  there  being  not  only  a  chief  magiftrate 
of  each  town,  but  a  commiffary  of  each  ftreet,  elected  by 
the  inhabitants  to  watch  over  the  property  and  tranquil¬ 
lity.  Two  inhabitants,  in  their  turn,  nightly  patrole  the 
ftreet  to  guard  againft  fire.  The  belt  proof  that  the  laws 
are  falutary  is,  that  few  crimes  are  committed,  and  few 
punifhments  infiiited-  The  brief  code,  according  to 
Thunberg,  ispofted  up  in  every  town  and  village,  in  large 
letters,  on  a  fpot  furrounded  with  rails. 

The  population  of  the  Japanefe  empire  is  faid  to  be 
wonderfully  great;  and,  though  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  country  be  mountainous,  yet  even  the  mountains  are 
the  objedfts  of  obftinate  cultivation.  Thunberg  oblerves 
that  the  capital,  Jeddo,  is  faid  to  be  fixty-three  Britilh 
miles  in  circumference,  and  at  any  rate  ri  vals  Pekin  in  fize. 
Many  of  the  villages  are  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length ; 
and  l’ome  fo  long  that  it  requires  feveral  hours  to  walk 
through  them  ;  and  thefe  large  villages  frequently  occur 
at  very  fhort  diftances.  Koempfer  fays  that  the  number 
of  people  daily  travelling  on  the  highways  is  inconceiva¬ 
ble  ;  and  the  Tokaido,  the  chief  of  the  feven  great  roads,  is 
fometimes  more  crowded  than  the  molt  frequented  ftreets 
of  European  capitals.  Varcnius  the  geographer,  who  juftly 
efteemed  this  country  fo  interefting  as  to  deferve  a  parti¬ 
cular  defcription,  has  from  the  belt  authorities  eftimated 
the  Handing  army  maintained  by  the  princes  and  go¬ 
vernors  at  368,000  infantry  and  38,000  cavalry;  while  the 
cubo-emperor  maintains  100,000  foot  and  20,000  horfe  ; 
thus  conftituting  in  all  a  regular  force  of  468,000  infantry, 
and  58,000  cavalry.  It  is  probable  that  this  army  does  not 
bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  population  than  that  of 
an  European  Itate  in  time  of  peace;  and,  as  the  army 
doubles  that  of  Prance  under  the  monarchy,  fo  the  popu¬ 
lation  may  alfo  be  double.  Perhaps  a  more  fafe  eftimate 
may  be  formed,  by  fuppofing  the  population  of  Japan  to 
equal  that  of  China  ;  and,  the  former  country  being  about 
one-tenth  part  the  fize  of.  the  latter,  the  population  will 
be  about  30,000,000. 

The  revenues  of  this  empire  are  minutely  Hated  by 
Varenius,  according  to  princes  and  provinces,  the  fum 
total  being  2834.  tons  of  gold,  on  the  Flemilh  mode  of 
computation  ;  and,  taking  the  ton  at  only  io,oool.  fteriing, 
the  amount  would  be  28,340,000-].  fteriing,  befides  the 
provinces  and  cities  which  are  immediately  l'ubjeft  to  the 
emperor.  Thefe  revenues  mull  not  however  be  confidered 
as  national,  being  only  yielded  i.n  coin  to  the  various 
princes.  The  emperor,  however,  befides  the  large  reve¬ 
nues  of  his  provinces,  has- a  confiderable  treafure  in  gold 
and  filver;  difpofed  in  chefts  of  3000  taels,  each  being  nearly 
equal  in  value  to  a  Dutch  rix-dollar,  or  about  4s.  4d.  En- 
glilh  money, 

Thunberg  defcribes  the  perfons  of  the  Japanefe  in  the 
following  terms :  “The  people  of  this  nation  are  well-made, 
active,  free  and  eafy  in  their  motions,  with  ftout  limbs, 
although  their  ltrength  is  not  to  be  compared  to  that  of 
the  northern  inhabitants  of  Europe.  They  are  of  a  yel- 
lovvifh  colour  all  over,  fometimes  bordering  on  brown, and 
fometimes  on  white:  ladies  of  diliinition,  who  leldom  go 
out  in  the  air  without  being  covered,  are  perfectly  white. 
It  is  by  their  eyes  that,  like  the  Chinefe,  thefe  people  are 
diitinguiflrable,.  Tbele  organs  have  not  that  rotundity 


which  thofe  of  other  nations  exhibit;  but  are  oblong, 
fmall,  and  funk  deeper  in  the  head  ;  they  are  dark  brown, 
or  rather  black  ;  and  the  eye-lids  form  in  the  great  angle 
of  the  eye  a  deep  furrow,  which  makes  the  Japanefe  look 
Iharp-fighted,  and  difcriminates  them  from  other  nations  •. 
the  eye-brows  are  alfo  placed  fomewhat  higher.  Their 
-heads  are  in  general  large,  and  their  necks  fiiort :  their 
hair  black,  thick,  and  Ihining,  from  the  ufe  they  make  of 
oils.  Their  nofes,  though  not  flat,  are  yet  rather  thick 
and  fliort." 

This  highly-civilized  people  mull  of  courfe  difplay  great 
diverlity  of  character  ;  but*  the  virtues  far  preponderate 
over  the  vices  ;  and  even  their  pride  is  ufeful,  as  it  pre¬ 
vents  them  from  Hooping  to  the  mean  tricks  of  the  mari¬ 
time  Chinefe.  In  all  their  tranfaftions,  the  Japanefe  fhow 
great  intelligence  ;  and  their' prefent  mode  of  government, 
admirable  Ikill  in  agriculture,  fparing  mode  of  life,  way 
of  trading  with  foreigners,  manufactures,  &c.  afford  con¬ 
vincing  proofs  of  cunning,  firmnefs,  and  intrepid  cou¬ 
rage.  Here  there  are  no  appearances  of  that  vanity  lb  com¬ 
mon  among  the  Afiatics  and  Africans,  of  adorning  them¬ 
feives  with  lhells,  glafs-beads,  and  polilhed  metal  plates  ; 
neither  are  they  fond  of  the  ufelefs  European  ornaments 
of  gold  and  filver  lace.  Jewels,  &c.  but  are  careful  to 
provide  themfeives  from  the  productions  of  their  own 
country  with  neat  clothes,  well-tailed  food,  and  good 
weapons. 

Economy  has  its  peculiar  mode  in  Japan.  It  is  a  virtue 
admired  as  well  in  the  emperor’s  palace  as  in  the  meanelt 
cottage.  It  makes  thofe  of  fmall  poffelfions  content  w  ith 
their  little,  and  it  prevents  the  abundance  of  the  rich 
from  overflowing  in  excels  and  voluptuoufnefs.  Hence 
it  happens,  that  what  in  other  countries  is  called  fcar- 
city,  and  famine,  is  unknown  here  ;  and  that,  in  fo  very 
populous  a  Hate,  fcarcely  a  perfon,  in  neceflity,  or  a  beggar, 
fliould  be  found. 

The  names  of  families,  and  of  Angle  perfons,  are  un¬ 
der  very  different  regulations  from  ours.  The  family-name 
is  never  changed  ;  but  it  is  never  ufed  in  ordinary  con- 
verfation,  and  only  when  they  flgn  fome  writing;  to- 
which  they  alfo  for  the  molt  part  affix  their  feal.  There- 
is  alfo  this  peculiarity,  that  the  l'urname  is  always  placed 
firft;  juft  as  in  botanical  books  the  generic  name  is  always, 
placed  before  the  fpecilic  name.  The  prasnomen  is  always 
ufed  in  addrelling  a  perfon  ;  and  it  is  changed  feveral 
times  in  the  courfe  of  life.  A  child  receives  at  birth 
from  its  parents  a  name,  which  is  retained  till  it  has  itfelf  a 
fon  arrived  at  maturity.  A  perfon  again  changes  his  name 
when  he  is  invefted  with  any  office ;  as  alfo  when  he  is 
advanced  to  a  higher  truft;  fome,  as  emperors  and  princes, 
acquire  a  new  name  after  death.  The  names  of  women 
are  lefs  variable  ;  they  are  in  general  borrowed  from  the 
molt  beautiful  flowers. 

After  marriage,  the  wife  is  confined  to  her  own.  apart¬ 
ment,  whence  (he  hardly  ever  ftirs,  except  once  a-year  to 
the  funeral- rites  of  her  family;  nor  is  (he  permitted  to 
fee  any  man,  except  perhaps  fome  very  near  relation,  and 
that  as  feldom  as  can  be.  The  wives,  as  well  as  in  China 
and  other  parts  of  the  eaft,  bring  no  portion  with  them, 
but  are  rather  bought  by  the  huiband  of  their  parents  and 
relations-  The  bridegroom  molt  commonly  lees  his  bride 
for  the  firll  time  upon  her  being  brought  to  his  houfe 
from  the  place  of  the  nuptial  ceremony  ;  for  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  where  it  is  performed  Ihe  is  covered  over  with  a  veil, 
which  reaches  from  the  head  to  the  feet.  A  huiband  can 
put  his  wives  to  a  more  or  left  fevere  death,  if  they  give 
him  the  lealt  caufe  of  jealoufy,  by  being  leen  barely  to 
converfe  with  another  man,  or  luffering  one  to  come  into 
their  apartment- 

The  drefs  of  the  Japanefe  deferves,  more  than  that  of 
any  other  people,  the  name  of  national ;  fince  they  are 
not  only  different  from  that  of  all  other  men,  but  are  alfo- 
of  the  fame  form  in  all  ranks,  from  the  monarch  to  his 
meanelt  fubject,  as  well  as  in  both  fexes ;  and,  what  ex¬ 
ceeds  all  credibility,  they  have  not  been  altered  for  at 
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leaft  4444  years.  They  univerfally  confift  of  night-gowns, 
made  long  and  wide,  of  which  feveral  are  worn  at  once 
by  all  ranks  and  all  ages.  The  more  diftinguifhed,  and 
the  rich,  have  them  of  the  fined  ii lk. ;  the  poorer  fort  of 
cotton.  Thofe  of  the  women  reach  down  to  the  ground, 
and  fometimes  have  a  train ;  in  the  men,  they  reach  down 
to  the  heels ;  travellers,  l'oldiers,  and  labourers,  either 
tuck  them  up,  or  wear  them  only  down  to  the  knees. 
The  habit  of  the  men  is  generally  of  one  colour;  the  wo¬ 
men  have  theirs  variegated,  and  frequently  with  flowers 
of  gold  interwoven.  In  fummer,  they  are  either  without 
lining,  or  have  but  a  thin  one  ;  in  winter  they  are  fluffed  to 
a  great  thicknefs  with  cotton  or  filk.  The  men  feldom  wear 
a  great  number ;  but  the  women  thirty,  fifty,  or  more,  all 
fo  thin,  that  they  fcarcely  together  amount  to  five  pounds. 
The  undermoft  ferves  for  a  (flirt,  and  is  therefore  either 
white  or  blue,  and  for  the  moll  part  thin  and  tranfparent. 
All  thefe  gowns  are  fattened  remind  the  waift  with  a  belt, 
which  in  the  men  are  about  a  liand’s-breadth,  in  the  wo¬ 
men  about  a' foot;  of  fuch  a  length  that  they  go  twice 
round  the  waift,  and  afterwards  are  tied  in  a  knot  with 
many  ends  and  bows.  The  knot,  particularly  among  the 
fair  fex,  is  very  confpicuous,  and  immediately  informs  the 
fpeflator  whether  ftie  be  married  or  not.  The  unmarried 
have  it  behind,  on  the  back  ;  the  manned  before.  In 
this  belt  the  men  fix  their  fabres,  fans,  pipe,  tobacco,  and 
medicine-boxes.  In  the  neck  the  gowns  are  always  cut 
round,  without  a  collar ;  they  therefore  leave  the  neck 
bare;  nor  is  it  covered  with  cravat,  cloth,  or  any  thing 
elfe.  The  fleeves  are  always  ill-made,  and  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  wide  ;  at  the  opening  before,  they  are  half  l'ewed 
up,  fo  that  they  form  a  fack,  in  which  the  hands  can  be 
put  in  cold  weather  ;  they  alfo  ferve  for  a  pocket.  Girls 
in  particular  have  their  fleeves  fo  long,  that  they  reach  down 
to  the  ground.  Such  is  the  fimplicity  of  their  habit,  that 
they  are  foon  dreffed  ;  and,  to  undrefs,  they  need  only 
open  their  girdle  and  draw  in  their  arms. 

As  the  gowns,  from  their  length,  keep  the  thighs  and 
legs  warm,  there  is  no  occafion  for  (lockings  ;  nor  do  they 
ufe  them  in  all  the  empire.  Among  poorer  perfons  on  a 
journey,  and  among  foldiers,  who  have  not  fuch  long 
gowns,  one  fees  bulkins  of  cotton.  Shoes,  or,  more  pro¬ 
perly  (peaking,  flippers,  are,  of  all  that  is  worn  by  the 
Japanefe,  the  funplelt,  the  meanett,  and  the  mod  miferable, 
though  in  general  ufe  among  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor. 
They  are  made  of  interwoven  rice-ftraw ;  and  fometimes, 
for  perfons  of  dittinflion,  of  reeds  lplit  very  thin.  They 
confift  only  of  a  foie,  without  upper-leathers  or  quarters. 
Before,  there  paifes  over,  tranfverlely,  a  bow  of  linen  of 
a  finger’s-breadth ;  from  the  point  of  the  (hoe  to  this  bow 
goes  a  thin  round  band,  which  running  within  the  great 
toe,  ferves  to  keep  the  (hoe  fixed  to  the  foot.  The  (hoe, 
being  without  quarters,  Aides,  during  walking,  like  a 
flipper.  Travellers  have  three  bands  of  twilled  draw,  by 
which  they  fatten  the  (hoe  to  the  foot  and  leg,  to  prevent 
its  falling  off.  The  Japanefe  never  enter  their  houfes 
with  flioes,  but  put  them  off  in  the  entrance.  This  pre¬ 
caution  is  taken  for  the  fake  of  their  neat  carpets.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  time  the  Dutch  refide  in  Japan,  as  they  have 
fometimes  occafion  to  pay  the  natives  vilits  in  their  houfes, 
and  as  they  have  their  own  apartment  at  the  factory  co¬ 
vered  with  the  fame  fort  of  carpets,  they  do  not  wear 
European  (hoes,  but  have  in  their  (lead  red,  green,  or 
black,  flippers,  which  can  eaiily  be  put  off  at  entering  in. 
They  however  wear  (lockings,  with  (hoes  of  cotton  fat¬ 
tened  by  buckles.  Thefe  (hoes  are  made  in  japan,  and 
may  be  waffled  whenever  they  become  dirty. 

The  way  of  drefling  the  hair  is  not  lefs  peculiar  to  this 
people,  nor  lefs  univerfally  prevalent  among  them,  than 
the  ufe  of  their  long  gowns.  The  men  (have  the  head 
from  the  forehead  to  the  neck  ;  ar.d  the  hair  remaining 
on  the  temples,  and  in  the  nape,  is  well  befmeared  with 
oil,  turned  upwards,  and  then  tied  with  a  white  paper 
thread,  which  is  wrapped  round  feveral  times.  The  ends 
of  the  hair  beyond  the  head  are  cut  crofsways,  about  a 
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finger’s-length  being  left.  This  part,  after  being  patted 
together  with  -oil,  is  bent  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  point 
is  brought  to  the  crown  of  the  head  ;  in  which  tttuation 
it  is  fixed  by  patting  the  fame  thread  round  it  once.  Wo¬ 
men,  except  fuch  as  happen  to  be  feparated  from  their 
hufbands,  (have  no  part  of  (heir  head. 

The  head  is  never  covered  with  hat  or  bonnet  in  win¬ 
ter  or  in  fummer,  except  when  they  are  on  a  journey  ; 
and  then  they  ufe  a  conical  hat,  made  of  a  fort  of  grafs, 
and  fixed  with  a  riband.  Some  travelling  women,  who 
are  met  with  on  the  roads,  have  a  bonnet  like  a  (having- 
bafon  inverted  on  the  head,  which  is  made  of  cloth,  in 
which  gold  is  interwoven.  On  other  occafions,  their  na¬ 
ked  heads  are  preferred  both  from  rain  and  the  fun  by 
umbrellas.  Travellers,  moreover,  have  a  fort  of  riding- 
coat  made  of  thick  paper  oiled.  They  are  worn  by  the 
upper  fervants  of  princes,  and  the  fuite  of  other  travel¬ 
lers.  Dr.  Thunberg,  and  his  fellow-travellers,  during  their 
journey  to  court,  were  obliged  to  provide  fuch  for  their 
attendants  when  they  patted  through  the  place  where  they 
are  made. 

The  roads  of  the  country  are  faid  to  be  broad,  kept  in 
good  condition,  and  even  occafionally  fwept  and  watered. 
They  are  furnilhed  with  mile-ltones,  all  meafured  from  one 
point  in  the  capital,  and  with  direflion-polls.  The  mode 
o(  travelling  is  thus  deferibed  by  Thunberg No  wheel- 
carriages  are  to  be  found  in  this  country  for  the  fervice 
of  travellers;  therefore,  all  thofe  that  are  poor  travel  on 
foot,  and  fuch  as  are  able  to  pay  either  ride  on  horfeback 
or  are  carried  in  kangoes  or  norimons,  liiftead  of  their 
long  night-gowns,  they  often  wear  trowfers,.  cr  linen 
breeches,  which  reach  down  to  the  calves  and  travelling 
foldiers  tie  thefe  half-way  up  their  thighs.  Such  as  ride 
make,  for  the  mod  part,  a  ftrange  figure ;  as,  frequently, 
feveral  perfons  are  mounted  on.  one  horfe,  fometimes  a 
whole  family.  In  this  cale,  the  man  is  feated  on  the  (ad¬ 
dle,  with  his  legs  laid  forward  over  the  horfe’s  neck  ;  the 
wife  occupies  a  bafket  made  fall  to  one  fide  of  the  Caddie, 
and  one  or  more  children  are  placed  in  another  ba(ket  on 
the  other  fide  :  a  perfon  always  walks  before  to  lead  the 
horfe  by  the  bridle.  People  of  property  are  carried  in  a 
kind  of  fedan  chairs,  that  differ  from  each  other  in  point 
of  fize  and  ornament,  according  to  the  different  rank  of 
the  owners,  and,  conlequently,  in  point  of  expence.  The 
word  fort  are  final!,  infomuch  that  one  is  obliged  to  fit 
in  them  with  one’s  feet  under  the  feat ;  they  are  open  on 
all  fides,  covered  with  a  fmall  roof,  and  are  carried  by 
two  men.  The  /tangoes,  or  kagocs,  are  covered  in,  and 
clofed  on  the  (ides  ;  but  they  are  almoft  fquare,  and  far 
from  being  elegant.  The  larged  and  handfomeft  are  called 
norimons ;  thefe  are  uied  by  perfons  in  the  higher  depart¬ 
ments  of  office,  and  are  borne  by  feveral  men.  At  the 
inns  in  every  town  and  village,  there  is  a  number  of  men 
who  offer  their  Cervices  to  the  traveller.  Thefe  norimon 
and  kango  bearers  can  carry  ' very  heavy  burthens  to  a 
great  diflance,  and  not  only  travellers  but  goods,  which 
they  carry  tied  to  each  end  of  a  pole  or  bamboo  acrol’s 
their  fhoulders  ;  they  generally  go  a  Japanefe  mile  (or 
league)  in  an  hour,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  of  thefe  miles 
in  a  day. 

The  weapons  of  the  Japanefe  confift  of  a  bow  and  ar¬ 
row,  fabre,  halbert,  and  mufket.  The  bows  are  very  large,  . 
and  the  arrows  long,  as  in  China.  When  the' bows  are 
to  be  bent  and  difeharged,  the  troop  always  refts  on  one 
knee,  which  hinders  them  making  a  fpeedy  difeharge. 
In  the  fpring,  the  troops'  affemble  to  pradlii'e  (hooting  at 
a  mark.  Mufkets  are  not  general ;  Dr.  Thunberg  only 
faw  them  in  the  hands  of  perfons  of  dillin&ion,  in  a  le- 
parate  and  elevated  part  of  the  audience-room.  The  bar¬ 
rel  is  of  "the  common  length;  but  the  (lock  is  very  (hort, 
and  there  is  a  match  in  the  lock.  The  fibre  is,  their 
principal  and  bell  weapon,  which  is  univerfally  worn,  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  peafants.  They  are  commonly  a  yard  Jong, 
a  little  crooked,  and  thick  in  the  back.  The  blades  are 
of  an  incomparable  goodnefs,  far  fuperior  to  the  Spanifh 
3  blades 
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blades  fo  celebrated  in  Europe.  A  tolerably-thick  nail 
is  eafi^y  cut  in  two  without  any  damage  to  the  edge ;  and 
a  man,  according  to  the  account  of  the  Japanefe,  may  be 
cleft  afunder.  A  feparate  fafli  is  never  ufed,  but  the 
fvvord  is  Stuck  in  the  belt,  on  the  left  tide,  with  the  edge 
upwards,  which  to  a  European  appears  ridiculous.  Alls 
perfons  in  office  wear  two  X'.ch  Sabres,  one  of  their  own, 
and  the  other  the  /word  of  office,  as  it  is  called  ;  the  latter 
is  always  the  longer.  .Both  are  worn  in.  the  belt  on  the 
fame  fide,  and  fo  difpofed  as  to  crofs  each  other.  When 
they  are  fitting,  they  have  their  fword  of  office  laid  on 
one  ijde  or  before  them. 

The  faiences  .are  very  far  from  having  arrived  at  the 
fame  height  in  Japan  as  in  Europe.  The  liiftory  of  the 
country  is,  notwithstanding,'  more  authentic,  perhaps, 
than  that  of  any  other  country  ;  ’and  it  is  Studied,  with¬ 
out  diflimftion,  by  all.  Agriculture,  which  is  confidered 
as  the  art  mofTnecefiary,  and  molt  conducive  to  the  fup- 
port  and  profperity  of  the  kingdom,  is  no  where  in  the 
.world  brought  to  fuch  perfection  as  here  ;  where  neither 
civil  or  foreign  war,  nor  emigration,  diminifhes  popula¬ 
tion  ;  and  where  a  thought  is  never  entertained,  either  of 
getting  poffeffion  of  other-  countries,  or  to  import  the 
ulelel's  and  often  hurtful  produftions  of  foreign  lands; 
but  where  the  utmoft  care  is  taken  that  no  turf  lies  un¬ 
cultivated,  and  no'  produce  of  the  earth  -unemployed. 
Afixonomy  is-  purlued  and  refpected  ;  but  the  natives  are 
unable,  without  the  aid  of  Chinefe,  and  fometimes  of  Dutch, 
almanacs,  to  form  a  true  calendar,  or  calculate  an  eclipfe 
of  the  fun  or  moon  within  minutes  and  feconds.  Medi¬ 
cine  has  neither  arrived,  nor  is  it  likely  to  arrive,  at  any 
degree  of  perfection.  Anatomy  is  totally  unknown ;  the 
knowledge  of  dileafes  imperfeft,  intricate,  and  often  fa¬ 
bulous.  Botany,  and  the  knowledge  of  medicine,  con¬ 
stitute  the  whole  of  their  {kill.  They  ufe  only  fimples  ; 
and  thefe  generally  in  diuretic  and  diaphoretic  decoctions. 
They  are  unacquainted  with  compound  medicines.  Their 
phyficians  always  indeed  feel  the  pulfe;  but  they  are 
very  tedious,  not  quitting  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ; 
befides,  they  examine  firft  one  and  then  the  other  arm, 
as  if  the  blood  were  not  driven  by  the  fame  heart  to  both 
pulfes.  Behdes  thofe  difeafes  which  they  have  in  common 
-with  'other  countries,  or  peculiar  to  themfelves,  the  ve¬ 
nereal  difeale  is  very  frequent,  which  they  only  underftood 
how  to  alleviate  by  decoCtions  thought  to  purify  the 
blood.  Salivation,  which  their  phyficians  have  heard 
mentioned  by  the  Dutch  furgeons,  appears  to  them  ex¬ 
tremely  formidable,  both  to  conduct  and  to  undergo;  but 
they  have  lately  learned  the  art  of  employing  the  fubli- 
mate  with  much  fuccefs.  The  Japanefe  know  little  more 
of  phyfics  or  chemiftry  than  what  they  have  learned  of 
late  years  of  the  Europeans. 

Their  computation  of  time  takes  its  rife  from  Min-o, 
or  660  years  before  Chrift.  The  year  is  divided  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  changes  of  the  moon  ;  fo  that  fome  years  con- 
fill  of  twelve,  and  others  of  thirteen,  months  ;  and  the 
beginning  of  the  year  falls  out  in  February  or  March. 
They  have  no  weeks  confiding  of  feveii  days,  or  of  fix 
working  days  and  a  holiday  ;  but  the  firft  and  fifteenth 
day  of  the  month  ferve  for  a  holiday.  On  thefe  days  no 
■work  is  done.  On  new-year's  day  they  go  round  to  with 
one  another  a  happy  new  year,  with  their  whole  families, 
clad  in  white  and  blue  chequered,  their  holiday  drefs ; 
and  they  reft  almolt  the  whole  of  the  firft  month.  The 
day  is  divided  only  into  twelve  hours;  and  in  this  divi¬ 
sion  they  are  direfted  the  whole  year  by  the  riling  and 
fetting  of  the  fun.  They  reckon  fix  o’clock  at  the  riling, 
and  fix  likewife  at  the  fetting,  of  the  fun.  Mid-day  and 
mid-night  are  always  at  nine.  Time  is  not  meafured  by 
clocks  or  hour-glaffes,  but  with  burning  matches,  which 
are  twilled  together  like  ropes,  and  divided  by  knots. 
When  the  match'  is  burnt  to  a  knot,  which  indicates  a 
certain  portion  of  time  elapfed,  notice  is  given  during  the 
day,  by  Striking  the  bells  of  the  temples  ;  and  in  the 
night,  by  the  watchmen  Striking  two  boards  again  ft  one 
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another.  -  A  child  is  always  reckoned  a  year  old  at  the 
end  of  the  year  of  his  birth,  whether  this  happen  at  the 
beginning  or  the  clofe.  A  few  days  after  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year,  is  performed  the  horrid'  ceremony  of 
trampling  on  images  reprefenting  the  crofs  and  the  Vinria 
Mary  with  her  child.  This  ceremony  is  intended  to  im- 
prefs  every  individual,  with  hatred- of  the  Christian  doc¬ 
trine,  and  the  Portuguefe  who  attempted  to  introduce  it 
there,;  and  alfo  to  discover  whether  there  is  any  remnant 
of  it  left  among  the  Japanefe.  It  is  performed  in  the 
places  where  the  Christians  chiefly  relided.  In  Nagafaki 
it  lafts  tour  days  ;  then  the  images  are  conveyed  to  the 
circumjacent  places,  and  afterwards  are  laid  afide  againft 
the  next  year.  Every  perfon,  except  the  Japanefe  go¬ 
vernor  and  his  attendants,  even  the  linallelt  child,  mult 
be  prefent ;  but  it  is  not  true,  as  Some  have  pretended, 
that  the  Dutch  are  alfo  obliged  to -trample  on  the  image. 
Overleers  are  appointed  in  every  place,  which  affembie 
the  people  in  companies  in  certain  houfes,  call  over  the 
name  of  every  one  in  his  turn,  and  take  care  that  every 
thing  goes  on  properly.  The  children,  not, yet  able  to 
walk,  have  their  feet  placed  upon  it ;  older  perfons  pafs 
over  it  from  one  fide  of  the  room  to  the  other. 

The  Japanefe  are  much  addicted  to  poetry,  mufic,  and 
painting;  the  firft  js  faid  to  be  grand  as  to  the  Style  and 
imagery,  loftinefs,  and  cadence';  but,  like  that  of  the 
Chinefe,  is  not  eafily  underftood  or  relished  by  the  Euro¬ 
peans.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  their  mufic,  both  vocal 
and  instrumental ;  .the  beft  of  which,  of  either  kind, 
would  hardly  be  tolerable  to  a  nice  European  ear.  They 
pretend,  like  the  Chinefe,  to  have  been  the  inventors  of 
printing  from. time  immemorial,  and  their  method  is  the 
fame  with  theirs,  on  wooden  blocks ;  but  they  excel  them 
in  the  neatnefs  of  cutting  them,  as  well  as  in  the  good- 
nefs.of  their  ink  and  paper.  They  likewife  lay  claim  to 
the  invention  of  gunpowder ;  and  are  vaftly  Superior,  to 
the  Chinefe  in  the  ule  of  all  forts  of  fire-arms,  efpecially 
of  artillery,  as  well  as  the  curioufnefs  of  their  fire-works. 
Their  manner  of  writing  is  much  the  fame  as  that  of  the 
Chinefe,  viz.  in'  columns  from  top  to  bottom,  and  the 
columns  beginning  at  the  right  and  ending  at  the  left 
hand.  Their  characters  were  alfo  originally  the  fame,  but 
now  differ  confiderably.  Their  language  hath  fome  affi¬ 
nity  with  the  Chinefe,  though  it  appears  from  its  various 
dialefts  to  have  been  a  kind  of  compound  of  that  and 
other  languages,  derived  from  the  various  nations  that 
firlt  peopled  thole  islands.  It  is  not  only  very  regular, 
polite,  elegant,  and  copious,  but  abounds  with  a  "great 
variety  of  fynonyma,  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  SubjeCt 
they  are  upon,  whether  fublime,  familiar,  or  low;  and  to 
the  quality,  age,  and  fex,  both  of  the  Speaker  and  per¬ 
fon  lpoken  to. 

The  Japanefe  are  commonly  very  ingenious  in  molt 
handicraft  trades  ;  and  excel  even  the  Chinefe  in  Several 
manufactures,  particularly  in  the  beauty,  goodnCfs,  and 
variety,  of  their  Silks,  cottons,  and  other  Stuffs,  and  in  their. 
Japan  and  porcelain  wares.  No  eaftern  nation  conies  up 
to  them  in  the  tempering  and  fabricating  of  Scymitars, 
fwords,  mulkets,  and  other  fuch  weapons. 

The  Japanefe  architecture  is  much  in  the  fame  tafte  and 
Style  as  that  of  the  Chinefe,  efpecially  as  to  their  temples, 
palaces,  and  other  public  buildings  ;  but  in  private  ones 
they  affeCt  ipore  plainnefs  and  neatnefs  than  Show.  Thefe 
tall  are  of  wood  and  cement,  confuting  of  two  ftories  ; 
they  dwell  only  in  the  lower;  the  upper  chamber  fervino- 
for  wardrobes.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  ru lb- mats 
three  or  four  inches  thick.  In  every  houfe  there  is  a  final! 
court,  ornamented  with  trees,  flirub,s,  and  flower-pots  ; 
as  likewife  with  a  place  for  bathing.  Chimneys,  are  un¬ 
known  in  this  country,  although  fire  is  needed  from  the 
cold  month  of  OCtober  till  the  end  of  March.  They  heat 
their  rooms  with  charcoal  contained  in  a  copper  ftove, 
which  they  fit  round.  The  principal  furniture  of  the  Ja¬ 
panefe  coniifts  in  ftraw-mats,  which  Serve  them  for  feats 
and  beds;  a  finall  table  for  every  one  who  choofes  to  eat 
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is  the  only  moveable.-  The  Japanefe  {it  always  upon  their 
lianas.  Before  dinner  begins,  they  make  a  profound  bow, 
and  drink  to  the,  health  of  the  gueils.  The  women  eat 
by  thenafelves.  During  the  courfes,  they  drink  a  glals 
of  fakki ,  which  is  a  kind  of  beer  made  of  rice  kept  con- 
■ftantly  warm  ;  and  they  drink  frequently.  Tea  and  iakki 
are  the  molt  favourite  drink  of  this  people;  wine  and 
fpirits  are  never  tifed,  nor  even  accepted  when  offered  by 
the  Dutch.  Sakki,  or  rice-beer,  is  clear  as'wine,  and  of 
an  agreeable  taffe  ;  taken  in  quantity,  it  intoxicates  for  a 
few  moments,  arid  caules  head-ach.  Both  mem  and  wo¬ 
men  are  fond  of  tobacco,  which  is  in  univerfal  vogue, 
and  fmoked  continually.  The  gardens  about  their  houfes 
are  adorned  with  a  variety  of  flowers,  trees,  verdure,  baths, 
terraces,  and  other  embellifhments.  The  furniture  and 
decorations  of  the  houfes  of  perfons  of  diftinction  conliit 
in  japari-workof  various  colours,  curious  paintings,  beds, 
couches,  Ikreens,  cabinets,  tables,  a  variety  of  porcelain 
jars,  vales,  tea-equipage,  and  other  velfels  and  figures, 
together  with  fwords,  gun's,  fcymitars,  and  other  arms. 
Their  retinues  are  more  or  lei's  numerous  and  fplendid  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  rank;  but  there  are  few  of  the  lords 
who, have  lefs  than  fifty  or  fixty  men  richly  clad  and  arm¬ 
ed,  fome  on  foot,  but  molt  on  horfeback.  As  for  their 
petty  kings  and  princes,  they  are  feldom  feen  without  300 
or  200  at  leaif,  when  they  either  wait  on  the  emperor,  which 
is  one  half  of  the- year,  or  attend  him  abroad. 

When  a  prince  or  great  man  dies,  there  are  commonly 
about  ten,  twenty,  or  more,  youths  of  his  houfehold,  and 
fu.ch  as  were  his  greatefl:  favourites,  who  put  themfelves 
to  a  voluntary  death,  at  the  place  where  the  body  is  bu¬ 
ried  or  burned  ;  as  loon  as  the  funeral  pile,  confiding  of 
odoriferous  woods,  gums,  fpices,  oils,  and  other  ingredi¬ 
ents,  is  let  on  fire,  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  de- 
ceafed  throw  their  prefents  into  it,  fuclr  as  clothes,  arms, 
victuals,  money,  fvveet  herbs,  flowers,  and  other  things, 
which  they  imagine  will  be  of  ule  to  him  in  the  other 
world.  Thofe  of  the  middle  or  lower  rank  commonly 
bury  their  dead,  without  any  other  burning  than  that  of 
fome  odoriferous  woods,  gums,  & c.  The  fepulchres  into 
which  the  bones  and  allies  of  perfons  of  rank  are  depoiited, 
are  generally  very  magnificent,  and  lituated  at  fome  dii- 
tance  from  the  towns. 

The  Dutch  and  Chinefe  are  the  only  nations  allowed  to 
traffic  in  Japan.  The  chief  merchandife  is  Japanefe  cop¬ 
per  and  raw  camphor.  The  wares  which  the  Dutch 
company  import  are,  coarfe  fugar,  ivory,  a  great  quantity 
of  tin  and  lead,  a  little  call  iron,  various  kinds  .of  fine 
chintzes,  Dutch  cloth  of  different  colours  and  finenefs, 
ferge  wood  for  dyeing,  tortoife-lhell,  and  coftus  Arabicus. 
The  little  merchandife  brought  by  the  officers  on  their 
own  account,  conlifts  of  faffron,  theriaca,  fealing-wax, 
glals-beads,  watches,  &c.  See.  About  the  time  when  the 
Dutch  fiiips  are  expected,  feveral  outpofts  are  ftationed 
on  the  highell  hills  b)'  the  government;  they  are  provided 
with  telelcopes,  and  long  before  their  arrival  give  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  Nagafaki  notice.  As  foon  as  they  anchor  in 
the  harbour,  the  upper  and  under  officers  of  the  Japanefe 
immediately  betake  themfelves  on-board,  together  with 
interpreters ;  to  whom  is  delivered  a  cheft,  in  which  all 
the  Tailors’  books,  the  mutter-roll  of  the  whole  crew,  fix 
fmall  barrels  of  powder,  fix  barrels  of  balls,  fix  muikets, 
fix  bayonets,  fix  piitols,  and  fix  {words,  are  depoiited  ; 
this  is  l'uppofed  to  be  the  whole  remaining  ammunition 
after  the  imperial  garrifon  has  been  Yaluted.  Thefe  things 
are  conveyed  on  ihore,  and  preferved  in  a  feparate  ware- 
Iioule,  nor  are  they  returned  before  the  day  the  {hip  quits 
the  harbour.  Such  is  the  refult  of  an  attempt  to  propa¬ 
gate  religion  by  fraud  and  force. 

Ditties  are  quite  unknown,  as  well  in  the  inland  parts 
as  on  the  coalt,  nor  are  there  any  cuftoms  required  either 
for  exported  or  imported  goods ;  an  advantage  enjoyed 
by  few  nations.  But,  to  prevent  the  importation  of  any 
forbidden  wares,  the  utmoit  vigilance  is  obferved  ;  and 
fome  curious  particulars  of  the  iufpicious  policy  of  the 
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Japanefe  are  related  by  Tlnmberg,  which. does  not  appear 
fiuperfluous  when  they  have  to  deal  with  Dutchmen  ;  as 
the  following  circumftance  will  prove:  “  We  arrived  off 
Nagafaki  harbour  on  the  14th  of  Auguft,  (1775,)  and 
prelently  faw  a  boat  coming  from  fiiore  to  meet  us.  The 
captain  therefore  drefied  Jiimfelf  in  a  blue  (ilk  coat,  trim¬ 
med  with  iilver  lace,  made  very  large  and  wide,  and 
Huffed,  and  furnilhed  in  front  with  a  large  cufhion.  This 
coat  has  for  many  years  pall  been  ufed  for  the  purpole  df 
fmuggling  prohibited  wares  into  the  country,  as  the  chief 
and  the  captain  of  the  fiiip  were  the  only  perfons  who 
were  exempted  from  being  fearched.  The  captain  gene¬ 
rally  made  three  trips  in  this  coat  every  day  from  the  {hip 
to  the  factory,  and  was  frequently  fo  loaded  with  goods, 
that  when  he  went  alhore,  he  was  obliged  to  be  fupported 
by  two  failors,  o^ne  under  each  arm.  By  thefe  means  the 
captain  derived  a  confiderable  profit  annually  from  the 
other  officers,  whofe  wares  he  carried  in  and  out,  together 
with  his  own,  for  ready  money,  which  might  amount  to 
feveral  thoufand  rix-doilars.  This  profitable  traffic,  how¬ 
ever,  was  now  at  an  end.  Strifb  orders  were  received  fro'ni 
court  to  fearch  the  captain  as  well  as  others,  and  to  make 
him  lay  afide  his  furtout.  Thefe  ltrict  orders  were  if- 
fued  from  the, court  in  confequence  of  a  difeovery  that 
was  made  in  the  year  1772,  when  the  Burg,  having  been 
abandoned  by  her  crew,  had  driven  alhore  on  th’e  coalt  of 
Japan,  and,  on  difehargiug  her  cargo,  was  found  to  have 
011-board  a  great  quantity  of  prohibited  goods,  which 
principally  belonged  to  the  captain  and  the  chief.  The 
Burg  was,  as  before  mentioned,  in  1772,  to  leaky  in  conle- 
quence  of  the  levere  gales  fuftained  on  her  paflage  to  thi a 
place,  that,  on  a  council  being  held  upon  her,  flie  was 
abandoned  ;  and  it  was  conlidered  as  lo  certain  that  ihe 
would  link  in  a  few  hours,  that  lhe  was  not  let  on  fire, 
agreeably  to  the  company’s  orders  in  1'uch  cafes.  Not> 
withftandlng  this,  the  {flip  drove  for  feveral  days  towards 
the  ihore  of  Satiuma,  where  lhe  was  found  by  the  inha-., 
bitants,  and  towed  into  Nagafaki  harbour.  The  Japanefe, 
having  thus  the  fhip  at  their  dil'pofal,  difeovered  all  her 
corners  and  hiding-places,  as  all'o  a  great  number  of  chefts 
belonging  to  the  principal  officers,  which  were  full  of  tha 
mod;  prohibited  goods,  and  marked  with  their  names. 
They  were  particularly  provoked  on  finding  a  chelt,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  chief,  full  of  ginfeng-root,  which  is  by  no 
means^i-llowed  to  be  imported  into  the  country.  The 
cheft  therefore,  with  its  contents,  was  burnt  before  tha 
gate  of  the  faftory.  Beiides  the  dilgrace  accruing  to 
the  chief  from  being  fearched,  the  captain  lofes  a  confi- 
derable  fum  yearly  that  he  gained  by  fmuggling  for  the 
other  officers,  and  the  officers  ate  deprived  of  the  profit 
they  made  by  their  wares.”  For  many  years  pall  the  cap¬ 
tain  was  not  only  equipped  with  the  wide  furtout  above 
deferibed,  but  alfo  wore  large  and  capacious  breeches,  in 
which  he  carried  contraband  wares  alhore.  Thefe,  how¬ 
ever,  were  fufpected,  and  confequently  laid  afide;  and  the 
coat,  the  laft  relource,  was  now,  to  the  owner’s  great  re¬ 
gret,  to  be  taken  off.  It  was  droll  enough  to  fee  the  a f- 
tonifhment  which  the  fudden  reduction  in  the  fize  of  our 
bulky  captain  excited  in  the  major  part  of  the  ignorant 
Japanefe,  who  before  had  always  imagined  that  all  our 
captains  were  adtually  as  fat  and  lully  as  they  appeared 
to  be. 

The  heat  of  fummer  in  Japan  is  extremely  violent,  and 
would  be  infupportable,  were  not  the  air  cooled  by  the 
lea-breezes.  Equally  fevere  is  the  cold  in  winter,  when 
the  wind  blows  from  the  north  or  north-eall.  The  wea¬ 
ther  is  changeable  throughout  the  year  ;  and  there  are 
abundant  falls  of  rain,  eipecially  in  the  fatfaki,  or  rainy 
months,  which  begin  at  Midfummer.  This  copious  moil- 
ture  is  the  chief  taufe  of  the  fertility  or  Japan,  and  it* 
confequent  high  degree  of  population.  Thunder  is  not 
unfrequent ;  and  tempefis,  hurricanes,  and  earthquakes, 
are  very  common.  Thunberg  has  publilhed  his  thermo- 
metrical  obfervations,  from  which  a  clear  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  climate.  The  greateit  degree  of  heat,  at 
SO  ‘  Nagafaki, 
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Nagafakf,  was  98°  in  the  month  of  Auguft ;  and  the  fe¬ 
vered  cold  in  January,  350.  The  thunder  in  the  fummer- 
months  is  generally  during  the  night;  and  the  fnovv  will 
remain  on  the  ground  fome  days  even  in  the  fouth. 

Though  there  be  plains  of  confiderable  extent,  yet 
Thunberg  allures  us  that  the  whole-country  confifts  of 
mountains',  hills,,  and  valleys,  the  coad  being  moftly  rocky 
and  precipitous,  and  invefted  with  a  turbulent  fea.  The 
face  of  the  country  is  alfo  diverfified  with  many  rivers 
and  rivulets,  and  generally  excites  the  focial  ideas  of  in- 
dudry.  The  foil  in  itfelf  may  be  faid  to  be  rather  barren ; 
but  the  prolific  ftiowers-  confpire  with  labour  and  manure 
to  overcome  even  this  obftacle.  Agriculture  is  a  fcie’nce 
in  the  hi-ghed  eftimaticn  with  this  fenfible  people  ;  fo 
that,  except  the  molt  barren  and  untradlable  mountains, 
the  earth  is  univerfally  cultivated  ;  and  even  molt  of  the 
mountains  and  hills.  There  are  no 'commons ;  and,  if  any 
portion  be  left  uncultivated,  it  may  be  feized  by  a  more 
i’nduftrious  neighbour.  The  Japanefe  mode  of  manuring 
is  to  form  a  mixture  of  excrements  of  all  kinds,  with 
kitchen  refufe,  which  is  carried  in  pails, into  the  field, 
and  poured  with  a  ladle  upon  the  plants  when  they  have 
attained  the  height  of  about  fix  inches.  Weeding  is  car¬ 
ried  to  the  utmoft  degree  of  nicety.  The  tides  of  the 
hills  are  cultivated  by  means  of  Hone  walls,  fupporting 
level  plats  fown  with  rice  or  efculent  roots.  “Thoufanda 
of  thefe  beds  (fays  Thunberg)  adorn  mod  of  their  moun¬ 
tains,  and  give  them  an  appearance  which  excites  the 
greated  altonilhment  in  the  breads  of  the  fpeftators.”  Rice 
is  the  chief  grain  ;  buck-wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  wheat, 
being  little  uied.  The  .fweet  potatoe  is  abundant  ;  with 
feveral  forts  of  beans  and  peafe,  turnips,  cabbages,  &c. 
The  rice  is  fown  in  April,  and  gathered  in  November  ; 
in  which  lad  month  the  wheat  is  fown,  and  reaped  in  June. 
The  barley  alfo  dands  the  winter.  From  the  feed  of  a 
kind  of  cabbage  lamp-oil  is  expreded,  and.  feveral  plants 
are  cultivated  for  dyeing  ;  there  are  alfo  cotton-dirubs, 
and  mulberry-trees,,  which  lad  feed  abundance  of  filk- 
worms.  The  varnifli  and  camphor-trees,'  the  vine,  the 
cedar,  the  tea-tree,  and  the  bamboo-reed,  not  only  grow 
wild,  but  are  planted  for  numerous  ufes. 

The  rivers  have  not  been  delineated  with  much  care. 
.Among  the  few  named  are  the  Nogafa,  and  the  Jedogawa, 
which  panes  by  Ofaka,  where  it  is  crowned  with  feveral- 
bridges  of  cedar, "more  than  300  feet  in  length.  The  ri¬ 
ver  Ojir.gawa  is  one  of  the  larged  and  mod  dangerous  in 
the  country,  though  not  fubjeft,  like  the  others,,  to  dwell 
during  rains.  Fudgawa  is  alfo  a  large  and  rapid  river;  as 
is  that  called  Sak-gawa.  But  the  larged  feems  to  be  the 
jodo,  or  Yodo,  which  flows  fouth-weft  from  the  central 
lake  of  UitZi.  Among  the  mod  important  rivers  Ksemp- 
fer, names  the  Ujin,  or  Ojiil ;  the  Oomi,  reported  by  the 
Japanefe  hidory  to  have  burd  from  the  ground  in  one 
night;  and  the  Aflca.  One  of  the  chief  lakes  feems  to  be 
that  of  Oitz,  which  emits  two  rivers,  one  towards  Miaco, 
the  other  towards  Ofaka,  -and  it  is  faid  to  be.  fifty  Japanefe 
leagues  in  length,  each  about  an  hour’s  journey  on  horfe- 
back  ;  and  the  breadth  is  eonfiderable. 

■  The  principal-  mountain  is  that  of  Full,  covered  with 
fnow.  almod  throughout  the  year.  The  Faconie  moun¬ 
tains  are  in- the  fame  quarter,' furrounding  a  fmall  lake  of 
th'eTame  name.  Many  of  the  mountains  are  overgrown  with 
wood  5  and  others  cultivated  as  before  explained.  There 
sre  feveral  volcanos,  and  in  general  they  abound  with  ever¬ 
green  trees  and  cryllailine.  Iprings.  Near  Firando  there  is 
a  volcanic  ifland,  nor  are  others  unknown  in  the  fur- 
rounding-feas’.  In  the  province  of  Figo  there  is  a  volcano 
which  condantly  emits  flames  ;  and  another,  formerly  a 
coal-mine,  in-  the  province  of  Tfikufer.  Near  the  lake  of 
Oitz  is  the  delightful  mountain  of  Jefan  ;  which  is 
adeemed  facred,,  and  is  faid  to  prefent  not  lefs  than  3000 
temples. 

The  vegetable- fireafures  of  Japan,  are  numerous,  and 
have  been  ably  explored  by  Kaempfer  and  Thunberg.  On 
account,  however,,  of  the  enormous,  population  of  the 


country/  and  the  abfolute  necefiity  of  paying  the  utmoft 
attention  to  the  introduction  of  whatever  may  contribute 
to  human  fudenance,  it  is  not  eafy  to  afeertain  how  far 
feveral  of  the  efculent  plants  cultivated' here  are  truly  in¬ 
digenous.  There  are  many  points  of  refemblan.ee  be¬ 
tween  the  floras  of  China  and  Japan,  and  this  fimilarity 
has  probably  been  Arengthened  by  a  mutual  interchange 
of  ufeful  vegetables ;  if  indeed  both  countries  have  not 
rather  derived  fome  of  their  mod  valuable,  plan  ts-from  Co¬ 
chin-china,  or  the  Philippine Tfiands,  the  ginger,  the 
foy-bean,  black-pepper,  fugar,  cotton,  and  indigo,  though 
perhaps  natives  of  the  more  fouthern  regions  of  Afia,  are 
cultivated  here  with  great  fuccefs  and  in  vad  abundance* 
The  Indian  laurel  and  the  camphor-tree  are  found  in  the 
high  central  parts  of  Japan,  as  is  alfo  the  Rhus  vermix, 
from  the  bark  of  which  exudes,  a  gum-refin  that  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  bafis  of  the  exquifiteiy-beautiful  and  ini¬ 
mitable  black  varnilh  with  which  the  inlaid  cabinets,  and 
other  articles  of  Indian  luxury,  are  covered.  Befides- 
the  common  fweet  or  China  orange,,  another  fpecies,  the 
Citrus  Japonica,  is  found  wild  and  almod  peculiar  to  this- 
country.  Two  kinds  of  mulberry,  are 'met  with,  both  in 
an  indigenous  and  cultivated  date ;  the  one  valuable  as 
the  favourite  food-  of  the  dlk-worm,  the  other  edeemed 
for  the  white  fibres  or  its  inner  bark,  which  are  manufac¬ 
tured  into  paper.  The  larch,  the  cyprefs,  and  weeping 
willow,. found  in  all  the  warm  regions  between  Japan  and 
the  Mediterranean,  here  arrive,  at  the  extremity  of  their 
boundary  to  the  eafl ;  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  opium, 
poppy,  white  lily,- and.  jalap.  The  trumpet-flower  is  com¬ 
mon  to  this  part  of  Ada,-  and  Peru;  in  which  circum- 
flanee  it  refembles  the  vanilla,  whofe  berries  form  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  commerce,  being  largely  fifed  in  the  preparation  of 
chocolate.  The  tallow-tree,  the  plantain,  the  cocoa-nut 
tree,  and  two  other  palms,  adorn  the  woodland  tra/is, 
efpecially  near  the  Ihore,  by  the  variety  of  their  growth 
and  foliage,  while  the  uncultivated  fwamps  by  the .  fides 
of  the  rivers- are  rendered  fubfervient  to  the  ufes  of  the 
inhabitants  by  the  profufion  and  magnitude  of  the  bam¬ 
boos  with  which  they  are  covered.. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  neither  fheep  nor  goats 
are  found  in  the  whole  empire  of  Japan ;  the  latter  being 
deemed  mifcliievous  to  cultivation,  while  the  abundance 
of  cotton  recompenfes  the  want  of  wool.  Swine  are  alfo 
deemed  pernicious  to  agriculture  ;  and  only  a  few  appear 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nagafaki,  probably  introduced 
by  the  Chinefe.  There  are  in  general,  but  few  quadrupeds ; 
the  number  of  horfes  in.  the  empire  being  computed  by 
Thunberg  as  only  equal  to  thofe  of  a  fingle  Swediih  town . 
Still  fewer  cattle  are  feen  ;  and  the  Japanefe  neither  ufe 
their  fi.efh  nor  their  milk,  but  employ  them  only  in  plough¬ 
ing  or  drawing  carts.  Their  food  eonfifls  almod  entirely 
of  fifli  and  fowl,  with  vegetables..  Hens  and  common 
ducks' are  domesticated  chiefly  on  account  of  their  eggs  3 
a  few  dogs  are  kept  from  motives  of  fuperjdition  ;"ahd' 
Cats  are.  favourites  of  the  ladies.  The  wolf  appears  in  the 
northern  provinces,  and  foxes  in  other  parts. ;  thefe  lad- 
being  univerfally  deteded,  and  coniidered  as  demons  in¬ 
carnate. 

That  the  precious  metals, gold  and  diver,  are.  to  be  found 
iir  abundance  in  the  empire  of  Japan,  has  been  well 
known,  both  to  the  Fortuguefe,  who  formerly  exported 
whole  fii ip-loads,  of  them,  and  to  the  Dutch  in, former 
times.  Gold  is  found  in  feveral  parts,  and  perhaps  Japan 
may  in-  this  refpeft  'conteft  the  palm  with  the  ficheifc 
country  in  the  world  but,  in  order  that  this  metal  ma y. 
not  lofe  its  value  by  becoming  too  plentiful,  it  is  pro¬ 
hibited  to  dig  more  than  a  certain  dated  quantity  ;  not 
to  mention  that  no  metallic  mine,  of  any  kind-  whatever, 
can  be  opened  and  wroughtwithoiit  the  emperor’s  exprefs 
permilfion.  When  thispermifiion  is  obtained,  two-thirds 
of  the  produce  are  the  portion  of  the  emperor^  and  the 
proprietor  of  the  land  receives  one-third  for  the  expences. 

'  The'finelt  gold,  together  with  the.riched  gold  mines,  are 
found  ou  the  larged  of  the  Nipon  -jflands  near  Sado.  It 
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is  ufed  for  the  mint,  gilding,  and  embroidery;  but  it  is 
not  carried  out  of  the  country.  Silver  muft  formerly  have 
been  found  in  much' greater  plenty  than  at  prefent,  as  a 
large  quantity  of  it  was  then  exported.-  The  japanefe 
now  consider  it  as  being  more  rare  than  gold,  although 
the-latter  metal  is  dearer.  It  is  faid  to  be  found  in  the 
province  of  Bingo;  and  in  tiie  more  northerly  parts  to¬ 
wards  Kattami,  very  rich  filver-mines  are  to  be  met  with. 
Independently  of  tliefe  places,  the  two  iflands  which  are 
called  the  Gold  and  Silver  Illes,-  ( Ginfima ,  Kxnfima ,)  are 
faid  to  contain  a  great  quantity  of  both  of  thefe  precious 
metals.  Silver  is  ufed  for  coiningnnd  for  plating..  Cop¬ 
per  is  quite  common  in  every  part  of  the  empire,,  and  is 
richly  impregnated  with  gold,  conftituting  the  main  lource 
of  the  wealth  of  many  provinces.  It  was  not  only  for¬ 
merly  exported  in  amazing  quantities,  but  ft.il!  continues 
to  be  exported  both  by  the  Dutch  and  Chinefe  merchants. 
The  finelt  and  molt  malleable  is  dug  in  Suruga,  Atfingo, 
ICyno,  and  Kuni.  The  laffc  fort  is  elteemed  to  be  the  moft 
malleable  of  any  ;  whilft  that  from  Suruga  contains  the 
greatelf  quantity  of  gold.  Of  this  metal  are  made  fmall 
pieces  of  money  for  change;  it  is  ufed  likewife  for  pla¬ 
ting,  and  for  making  utenfils,  fuch  as  pots,  kettles,  &c. 
Iron  feems  to  be  fcarcer  than  any  other  metal  in  this 
country  ;  this  they  are  neither  fond  of  importing,  nor  yet 
of  exporting  it  for  lale  ;  of  it  they  manufacture  lcymitars, 
arms,  fciffars,  knives,  and  various  other  implements  of 
which  they  ftand  in  need. 

The  vaft  quantity  of  fulphur  with  which  moft  of  the 
Japan  iflands  abound,  makes  them  fubjeft  to  frequent  and 
dreadful  earthquakes.  The  inhabitants  are  fo  accuftomed 
to  them,  that  they  are  fcarcely  alarmed  at  any,  unlefs 
they  chance  to  be  very  terrible  indeed,  and  lay  whole 
towns  in  ruins,  which  very  often  proves  the  cafe.  On 
thefe  occaftons,  they  h'ave  recourfe  to  extraordinary  fa~ 
crifices,  and  afts  of  worfhip  to  their  deities  or  demons, 
according  to  the  different  notions  of  each  fefft,  and  fome- 
times  even  proceed  to  offer  human  victims  ;  but  in  this 
cafe  they  only  take  fome  of  the  vileft  and  moft  abandoned 
fellows  they  can  meet’with,  becaufe.  they  are  only  facri- 
ficed  to  the  malevolent  deities. — Thanberg's  Travels ,  and 
Qibfo'n's  Geography . 

JAPAN',  adj.  Japanned;  belonging  to  Japan;  brought 
from  Japan. 

JAPAN7,  /.  Varnifhed  work,  work  raifed  in  colours  af¬ 
ter  the  manner  of  the  Japanefe. 

To  JAPAN',  v.  a .  To  varnifh,  and  embellifti  with  gold 
and  raifed  figures  : 

For  not  the  defk  with  filyer  nails,. 

Nor  bureau  of  expence, 

Nor  ftandifh  ,v.'t\\  japann'cl,  avails 

The  writing  of  good  fenfe.  Swift, 

»po  black  and  glofs  fhces.  A  low  pkrafe : 

The  god  of  fire 

Among  thefe  gen’rous  prefents  joins  his  part, 

And  aids  with  foot  the  new  'japanning  art.  Gay. 

JAPANE7SE,yi  The  natives  of  Japan,  a  native  of  Ja¬ 
pan. 

JAPANE'SE,  adj.  Belonging  to  Japan,  produced  in 
Japan. 

JAPAN'NER,/!  One  fkilled-.in  Japan  work.  A  flioe- 
blacker  ;  fo  called  becaufe  he  makes  the-fhoes  fhine  : 

The  poor  have  theTame  itch  ; 

They  change  their  weekly  barber,  weekly  news. 

Prefer  a  nsvj  japanner  to  their  fhoes.  Tope, 

JAPAN'NING,  f.  The  art  of  varnifhing  and  drawing 
figures  on  wood,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  done  by  the 
natives  of  Japan  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

The  fubftances  which  admit  of  being  japanned  are  al- 
moft  every  kind  that  are  dry  and.  rigid,  or  not  too  fLexi- 
■bie  ;  as  wood,  metals,  leather,  and  paper  prepared...' 

Wood  and  metals  do. not  require  any  other  preparation, 
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but  to-have  their  furface  perfeflly  even  ahef  clean;  bui 
leather  fhould  be  fecurely  ftrained  either  on  frames  or  on 
boards;  as  its  bending  or  forming  folds  would  othenvjfe 
crack  and  force  off  the  coats  of  varnifh  ;  and  paper  fhould 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  and  have  a  previous  ftrong 
coat  of  fome  kind  of  fize  ;  but  it  is  rarely  made  the-fub- 
je£l  of  japanning  till  it  is  converted  into  papier  macke,  or 
wrought  by  other  means  into  fuch  form,  that  its  original- 
ftate,  particularly  with  refpeeft  to  flexibility,  is  loft. 

One  principal  variation  from  the  method  formerly  ufed 
in  japanning  is,  the  ufmg  or  omitting  any  priming  or  un¬ 
der-coat  on  the  work  to  be  japanned.  In  the  older  prac¬ 
tice,  fuch  priming  was  .  always  ufed  ;  and  is  at  prefent  re¬ 
tained  in  the  French  manner  of -japanning  coaches  and 
fnUff- boxes  of  the  papier  mac  he ;  but  in  the  Birmingham 
manufacture  here,  it  has  been  always  rejected.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  ufing  fuch  priming  or  under-coat  is,  that  it 
makes  a  faving  in  the  quantity  of  varnifh  ufed;  becauf® 
the  matter  of  which  the  priming  is  compofed  fills  up  the 
inequalities  of  the  body  to  be  varnifhed  ;•  and  makes  it 
eaiy  by  means  of  rubbing  and  water-polilhing  to  gain  an 
even  furface  for  the  Varnifh  ;  and  this  was  therefore  Inch 
a  convenience  in  the  cafe  of  wood,- as- the  giving  a  hard- 
nefs  and  firmnefs  to  the  ground  was  alfo  in  the  cafe  of 
leather,  that  it  became  an  eftabljlhed  method  ;  and  is 
therefore  retained  even  in  the  inftance  of  the  papier  machl 
by  the  French,  who  applied  the  received  method  of  ja¬ 
panning  to  that  kind  of  work  on  its  introduction.  There 
is  neverthelefs  this  inconvenience  always  attending  the 
ufe  of  an  under-coat  of  fize,  that  the  japan  coats  of  var¬ 
nifh  and  colour  will  .be  conftantly  liable  to  be  cracked 
and  peeled  off  by  any  violence,  and  will  not  endure  near 
folong  a--  the  bodies  japanned  in  the  fame  manner,  but 
without:  any  fuch  priming,  as  may  be  eafily  obferved  in 
comparing  the  wear  of  the  Paris  and  Birmingham  fnuff- 
boxes;  which  latter,  when  good  of  their  kind,  never  peel  - 
or  crack,  or  fuffer  any  damage,  unlefs  by  great  violence, 
and  fuch  a  continued  rubbing  as-  rtaftes  away  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  varnifh ;  while  the  Japan  coats  of  the  Pari- 
fian  crack  and  fly  off  in  flakes  whenever  any  knock  or  fall, 
particularly  near  the  edges,  expofes  themto.be  injured. 
But  the  Birmingham  manufacturers,  whooriginally  prac- 
tifed  the  japanning  only  011- metals,  to  which  the’reafon 
above  givenfor  the  ufe  of  priming  did  not  extend,  and  who 
took,  up  this  art  of  themfeives  as  an  invention,  of  courfe 
omitted  at  firft  the  ufe  of  any  fuch  under-coat ;  and,  not 
finding  it  more  neceffary  in  the  inftance  of  papier  macks 
than  on  metals,,  continue  frill  to  reject  it.  On  which  ac¬ 
count,  the  boxes  of  their  manufaflure  are,  with  regard  to 
the  wear,  greatly  better  than  the  French. 

The  laying  on  the  colours  in  gum-water,  infteatf  of 
varnifh,  is  alfo  another  variation  from  the  method  of  ja¬ 
panning  formerly  praftifed  ;  but  the  much  greater  ftrenptfy 
of  the- work,  where  they  are  laid  on  in  varnifh  or  oil,  has- 
occafioned  this  way  to  be  exploded  with  the  greateft  Yea- 
fon  in  all  regular  manufactures ;  however,  they  who  may 
praCtife  japanning  on  cabinets,  or  other  fuch  pieces  as  are 
not  expofed  to  much  wear  and  violence,  for  their  amufe- 
ment  only,  and  confequently  may  not  find  it  worth  their 
while  to  encumber  themfeives  with  the  preparations  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  other  methods,  may  paint  with  water¬ 
colours  on  the  under-coat  laid  on  the  wood  or  other  fub- 
ftance'  of  which  the  piece  to  be  japanned  is  formed  ;  and 
theta  finifh  with  the  proper  coats  of  varhifhj  according  to 
.the  methods  below  taught;  and  if  the  colours  are  tem¬ 
pered  with'  the  ftrongeft  iiinglafs  fize  and  honey,  inftead 
of  guru-water,  and  laid  on  very  flat  and  even,  the  work 
wilL  not  be  much  inferior  in  appearance  to  that  done  by  1 
the  other  method,  and  will  laft  as  long  as  the  old  japan. 

Of  Grounds. — The  proper  grounds  are  either  fuch  as 
are  formed  by  the  varnifh  and  colour,  where  the  whole  is 
to  remain  of  one  Ample  colour ;  or  by  the-  varnifh  either 
coloured  or  without  colour,  on  which  fome  painting  or 
other- decoration  is  afterwards  to  be-  laid.  It  is  neceffary 3 
however*  before  we  proceed  to  fpeak  of’  she  particular 
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grounds,  to  (how  the  manner  of  laying  on  the  priming, 
■or -under-coat,  where  any  fuch  is  ufed. 

This  priming  is  of  the  lame  nature  with  that  called 
■  zlcar-coating,  or  vulgarly  clear-coaling,  p raft i fed  erroneoufly 
by  houfe-painters ;  and  condfls  only  in  laying  on  and 
■drying  in  the  moll  even  manner  a  competition  of  fize  and 
v.  hiting,-  or  fometimes  lime  iirdead  of  the  latter.  The 
common  fize  has  been  generally  ufed  for  this  purpofe  ; 
but,  where  the  work  is  of  a  nicer  kind,  it  is  better  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  glower’s  or  the  parchment  fize  5  and,  if  a  third 
of  ili'nglafs  be  added,  it  will  be  liill  better ;  and,  if  not 
'laid  on. too  thick,  much  lefs  liable  to  peel  and  crack. 
The  work  fliould  be  prepared  for  this  priming,  by  being 
-■well  fmoothed  with  the  fifh-fkin  or  glafs  (haver;  and, being 
made  thoroughly  clean,  fliould  be  bruflied  over  once  or 
twice  with  hot  fize,  diluted  with  two-thirds  of  water,  if 
it  be  of  the  common  ftfength.  The  priming  (hould  then 
be  laid  on  with  a  brulh  as  even  as  poffible  ;  and  (hould 
be  formed- of  .a  fize  whofe  confiltence  is  betwixt  the  com¬ 
mon  kind- and  glue,  mixed  with  as  much  whiting  as  will 
give  it  a  diffident  body  of  colour  to  hide  the  liu-face  of 
whatever  it  is  laid  upon,  but  not  more. 

If  the  furface  be  very  clean  on  which  the  priming  is 
riifed,  two  coats  of  it  laid-  on  in  this  manner  will  be  (uf- 
ficient ;  but  if,  on  trial  with  a  fine  wet  rag,  it  will  not  re¬ 
ceive  a  proper  wafer-polifii  on  account  of  any  inequalities 
not  diffidently  filled  up  and  covered,  two  or  more  coats 
mud  be  given  it ;  and  whether  a  greater  or  lefs  number 
be  ufed,  tiie  work  (hould  be  fmoothed  after  the  lall  coat 
but  one  is  dry,  by  rubbing  it  with  the  Dutch  rufhes. 
When  the  kilt  coat  is  dry,  the  water-polifti  (hould  be 
given,  by  pafiing  over  every  part  of  it  with  a  fine  rag 
gently  moiliened,  till  the  whole  appears  perfeftly  plain 
and  even.  The  priming  will  then  be  completed,  ami  the 
work  ready  to  receive  the  painting  or  coloured  varniih  ; 
the  reft  of  the  proceedings  being  the  fame  in  this  cafe  as 
where  no  priming  is  ufed. 

When  wood  or  leather  is  to  be  japanned,  and  no  prim¬ 
ing  is  ufed,  the  belt  preparation  is  to  lay  two  or  three 
coats  of  coarfe  varniih  cqmpofed  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  :  “  Take  of  rectified  lpirit  of  wine  one  pint,  and  of 
.coarfe  feed-lac  and  refin  each  two  ounces.  Diffolve  the 
•feed-lae  and  refill  in  the  fpirit;  and  then  (train  off  the 
.varnifii.”  This  varnifii,  as  well  as  all  others  formed  of 
fpirit  of  wine,  mud  be  laid  on  in  a  warm  place  ;  and,$  if 
it  can  be  conveniently  managed,  the  piece  of  work  to  be 
varnifii  ed  (hould  be  made  warm  like  wife.;  and  for  the 
fame  reafon  all  dampnel's  (hould  be  avoided  ;  .for  either 
/:old.or  moilture  chills  this  kind  of  varnifii,  and  prevents 
Its  taking  proper  hold  of  the  Jubilance  on  which  it  is  laid 

When  the  work  is  fo  prepared,  or  by  the  priming  with 
■.the  compofition  of  fize  and  whiting  qibove  deferibed,  the 
proper  japan-ground  mult  be  laid  on,  which  is  much  the 
belt  formed  of  (hell-lac  varnifii,  and  the  colour  deiired  ; 

_ jf  white  be  not  in  queftion,  which  demands  a  peculiar 
treatment,  or  great  brightnefs  be  not  required,  when  alfo 
other  means  mult  be  purlued.  The  colours  ufed  with 
the  Ihell-lac  varniih  may  be  any  pigments  whatever  which 
give  the  tint  of  the  ground  defired  ;  and  they  may  be 
mixed  together  to  form  browns  or  any  compound  colours. 

As  metals  never  require  to  be  undercoated  with  whit¬ 
ing,  they  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  wood  or 
leather,  when  the  under-coat  is  omitted,  except  in  the  in- 
ftances  particularly  fpoken  of  below. 

White  Grounds. — The  forming  a  ground  perfeftly  white, 
and  of  the  fird  degree  of  hardnefs,  remains  hitherto  a  de- 
fideratum,  or  matter  fought  for,  in  the  art  of  japanning,  as 
there  are  no  fubftances  which  form  a  very  hard  varnifii 
but  what  have  too  much  colour  not  to  deprave  the  white- 
nel’s,  when  laid  on  of  a  due  thicknefs  over  the  work. 

The  nearell  approach,  however,  to  a  perfeft  white  var- 
.jiilh  already  known,  is  made  by  the  following  compofi- 
;ffion  :  “  Take  flake  white,  or  white  lead,  walhed  over  and 
^  rouud  up  with  a  fixth  of  its  weight  of  (larch,  and  then 


dried  ;  and  temper  it  propeifiy  for  fpreading  with' the  maf- 
tich-varnifh  prepared  as  under  the  article  Varnish,  Lay 
thefe  on-the  body  to  be  japanned,  prepared  with  or  with¬ 
out  the  under-coat  of  whiting,  in  the  manner  as  above 
ordered  ;  and  then  varnifii  it  over  with  five  or  fix  coats 
of  the  following  varniih  :  Provide  any  quantity  of  the 
belt  feed-lac ;  and  pick  out  of  it  all  the  cleared  and  whited 
grains,  referving  the  more  coloured  and  fouler  parts  for 
the  coarfe  varniflies,  fuch  as  that  ufed  for  priming  or  pre¬ 
paring  wood  or  leather.  Take  of  this  picked  feed-lac 
two  ounces,  and  of  gum-animi  three  ounces ;  and  diffolve 
them,  being  previoufiy  reduced  to  a  grofs  powder,  in 
about  a  quart  of  fpirit  of  wine  ;  and  drain  off  the  clear 
varnifii.” 

The  feed-lac  will  yet  give  a  (light  tinge  to  this  cont- 
pofition  ;  but  cannot  be  omitted  where  the  varnifii  is 
wanted  to  be  hard;  though,  when  a  fofter  will  anfwer  the 
end, the  proportion  may  be  diminished,  and  a  little  crude 
-turpentine  added  to  the. gum-animi  to  take  off  the.  Wit  - 
tlenefis. 

A  very  good  varnifii,  free  entirely  from  all  brittlenefs, 
may  be  formed  by  difl'olving  as  much  gum-animi  as  the 
oil  will  take,  in  old  nut  or  poppy  oil ;  which  mud  be 
made  to  boil  gently  when  the  gum  is  put  into  it.  The 
ground  of  white  colour  itfelf  may  be  laid  on  in  this  var¬ 
nifii,  and  then  a  coat  or  two  of  it  may  be  put  ever  the 
ground  ;  but  it  mud  be  well  diluted  with  oil  of  turpen¬ 
tine  when  it  is  ufed.  This,  though  free  from  brittlenefs, 
is  neverthelefs  liable  to  fuffer  by  being  indented  or  bruifed 
by  any  flight  firdkes ;  and  it  will  not  well  bear  any  pelifli, 
but  may  be  brought  to  a  very  fmooth- furface  without,  if 
it  be  judicioufly  managed  in  the  laying  it  on.  It  is  like- 
wile  fomewhat  tedious  in  drying,  and  will  require  fome 
time  where  leveral  coats  are  laid  on  ;  as  the  lad  ought  not 
to  contain  much  oil  of  turpentine. 

Blue  Grounds. — Blue  japan  grounds  may  be  formed  of 
bvight  Pruffian  blue,  or  of  verditer  glazed  over  by  Pruffian 
blue,  or  of  l'malt.  The  colour  may  be  bed  mixed  with 
(hell-lac  varnifii,  and  brought  to  a  polifliing  date  by  five 
or  fix  coats  of  varnifii  of  feed-lac;  but  the  varniih,  never¬ 
thelefs,  will  fomewhat  injure  the  colour  by  giving  to  a 
true  blue  a  cad  of  green,  and  fouling  in  fome  degree  a 
warm  blue  by  the  yellow  it  contains  ;  where,  therefore,  a 
Bright  blue  is  required,  and  a  le(s  degree  of  hardnefs  can 
be  dilpenfed  with,  the  method  before  directed  in  the  cafe 
of  white  grounds  mud  be  purfued. 

Red  Grounds. — For  a  fcarlet  japan  ground,  vermilion 
may  be  ufed ;  but  the  vermilion  has  a  glaring  effeft,  that 
renders  it  much  lefs  beautiful  than  the  crimfon  produced 
by  glazing  it  over  with  carmine  or  fine  lake;  or  even  with 
role-pink,  which  has  a  very  good  effeft  ufed  for.  this  pur¬ 
pofe.  For  a  very  bright  crimfon,  neverthelefs,  indead  of 
glazing  with  carmine,  the  Indian  lake  (hould  be  ufed, 
diffolved  in  the  fpirit  of' which  the  varnifii  is  compound¬ 
ed,  which  it  jeadily  admits  of  when  good;  and,  in  thi* 
cafe,  indead  of  glazing  with  the  (hell-lac  varnifii,  the  up¬ 
per  or  polifliing  coats  need  only  be  ufed;.  as  they  will 
equally  receive  and  convey  the  tinge  of  the  Indian  lake, 
which  may  be  aftually.  diffolved  by  fpirit  of  wine;  and 
this  will  be  found  a  much  cheaper  method  than  the  ufing 
carmine.  If,  neverthelefs,  the  highed  degree  of  bright¬ 
nefs  be  required,  the  white  varniflies  mult  be  ufed. 

Ye l loco  Grounds. — For  bright  yellow  grounds,  the  king’s 
yellow,  or  the  turpeth  mineral,  fliould  be  employed,  either 
alone  or  mixed  with  fine  Dutch  pink  ;  and  the  effeft  may 
be  dill  more  heightened  by  didblving  powdered  turmeric- 
root  in  the  fpirit  of  wine  of  which  tqe  upper  or  polifliing 
coat  is  made;  which  fpirit  of  wine  mud  be  drained  from 
off  the  dregs  before  the  feed-lac  be  added  to  it  to  form 
the  varniih. 

The  feed-lac  varnifii  is  not  equally  injurious  here,  and 
with  greens,  as  in  the  cafe  of  other  colours ;  becaufe,  be¬ 
ing  only  tinged  with  a  reddilh  yellow,  it  is  little  more 
than  . an  addition  to  the  force  of  the  colours,. 
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Yellow  grounds  may  be  likewife  formed  of  the  Dutch 
pink  only  ;  which,  when  good,  will  not  be  wanting  in 
brightness',  though  extremely  cheap. 

Green  Grounds. — Green  grounds  may  be  produced  by 
mixing  the  king’s  yellow  and  bright  Pruflian  blue,  or  ra¬ 
ther  the  turpeth  mineral  and  Pruffian  blue  ;  and  a  cheap 
but  fouler  kind,  by  verdegris  with  a  little  of  the  above- 
mentioned  yellows,  or  Dutch  pink.  But,  where  a  very 
bright  green  is  wanted,  the  cryftals'of  verdegris,  called 
dijlilled  verdigris,  fliould  be  employed  ;  and  to  heighten 
the  effeCt  they  fliould  be  laid  on  a  ground  of  leaf-gold, 
which  renders  the  colour  extremely  brilliant  and  pleating. 
They  may  any  of  them  be  ufed  fuccefsfully  with  good 
feed-lac  varnilh,  for  the  reafon  before  given  ;  but  will  be 
ilill  brighter  with  white  varnilh. 

Orange- coloured  Grounds. — Orange-coloured  japan  grounds 
may  be  formed  by  mixing  vermilion  or  red -lead  with  king’s 
yellow,  or  Dutch  pink  5  or  the  orange-lac,  which  will 
make  a  brighter  orange  ground  than  can  be  produced  by 
any  mixture. 

Purple  Grounds. — Purple  japan  grounds  may  be  produced 
by  the  mixture  of  lake  and  Pruflian  blue  ;  or  a  fouler 
kind,  by  vermilion  and  Pruflian  blue.  They  may  be 
treated  as  the  reft  with  refpeCt  to  the  varnifli. 

Black  Grounds  to  .be  produced  without  Heat. — Black  grounds 
may  be  formed  by  either  ivory-black  or  lamp-black;  but 
the  former  is  preferable  where  it  is  perfectly  good. 

Thefe  may  be  always  laid  on  with  fliell-lac  varnifli ;  and 
have  their  upper  or  polifliing  coats  of  common  feed-lac 
varnifli,  as  the  tinge  or  foulnefs  of  the  varnifli  can  be  here 
ao  injury. 

Common  Black  Grounds  on  Iron  or  Copper,  produced  by  means 
of  Heat. — For  forming  the  common  black  japan  grounds 
by  means  of  heat,  the  piece  of.  work  to  be  japanned  mult 
be  painted  over  with  drying  oil ;  and,  when  it  is  of  a  1110- 
defate  dryiiefs,  muft  be  put  into  a  ftove  of  fuch  degree  of 
heat  as  will  change  the  oil  to  black,  without  burning  it 
fo  as  to  deftroy  or  vyeaken  its  tenacity.  The  ftove  fliould 
not  be  too  hot  when  the  work  is  put  into  it,  nor  the  heat 
Increafed  too  fall ;  either  of  which  errors  would  make  it 
blifter;  but  the  flower  the  heat  is  augmented,  and  the 
longer  it  is  continued,  provided  it  be  reftrained  within 
the  due  degree,  the  harder  will  be  the  coat  of  japan. 
This  kind  of  varnifli  requires  no  polifli,  having  received, 
when  properly  managed,  a  fufficient  one  from  the  heat. 

The  fine  Tcrtoife-Jhell  Ground  produced  by  means  of  Heat. — 
The  bell  kind  of  tortoife-lhell  ground  produced  by  heat 
is  not  lefs  valuable  for  its  great  hardnefs,  and  enduring 
to  be  made  hotter  than  boiling  water  without  damage, 
than  for  its  beautiful  appearance.  It  is  to  be  made  by 
means  of  a  varnifli  prepared  in  the  following  manner : 

“  Take  of  good  linfeed-oil  one  gallon,  and  of  umbre  half  a 
pound  ;  boil  them  together  till  the  oil  becomes  very  brown 
and  thick  ;  (train,  it  then  through  a  coarfe  cloth,  and  fet  it 
again  to  boil ;  in  which  ftate  it  muft  be  continued  till  it 
acquires  a  pitchy  confluence;  when  it  will  befit  for  ufe.” 

Having  prepared  thus  the  varnifli,.  clean  well  the  iron 
or  copper  plate  or  other  piece  which  is  to  be  japanned  ; 
end  then  lay  vermilion  tempered  with  fliell-lac  vamifli, 
or  with  drying-oil  diluted  with  oil  of  turpentine,  very 
thinly  on  tjie  places  intended  to  imitate  the  more  tranl- 
parent  parts  of  the  tortoife-lhell.  When  the  vermilion  is 
dry,  brufh  over  the  whole  with  the  black  varnifh,  tem¬ 
pered  to  a  due  confidence  with  oil  of  turpentine ;  and, 
when  it  is  fet  and  firm,  put  the  work  into  a  ftove,  where 
it  may  undergo  a  very  ftrong  heat,  and  muft  be  con¬ 
tinued  a  confiderable  time;  if  even  three  weeks  or  a 
month,  it  will  be  the  better. 

This  was  given  amongft  other  receipts  by  Kunckel ; 
but  appears  to  have  been  negleCted  till  it  was  revived 
with  great  luccefs  in  the  Birmingham  manufactures,  where 
it  was  not  only  the  ground  of  fnuff-boxes,  drefling-boxes, 
»nd  other  luch  final!  pieces,  but  of  thole  beautiful  tea- 
waiters  which  have  been  fo  juftly  efteemed  and  admired 
in  feveral  parts  of  Europe  where  they  have  been  lent. 
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This  ground  may  be  decorated  with  painting  and  gilding, 
in  the  fame-manner  as  any  other  varnilhed  furface,  which 
had  bell  be  done  after  the  ground  has  been  duly  harden¬ 
ed  by  the  hot  ftove  ;  but  it  is  well  to  give  a  fecond  an¬ 
nealing  with  a  .more  gentle  heat  after  it  is  finiilied. 

Method  of  Pa  in  ting . — -Ja  pan  work  ought  properly  to  be 
painted  with  colours  in  varnilh  ;  though,  in  order  for  the 
greater  difpatch,  and,  in  1'ome  very  nice  works  in  fmall, 
for  the  freer  ufe  of  the  pencil,  the  colours  are  l'ometimes 
tempered  in  oil ;  which  fliould  previoully  have  a  fourth 
part  of  its  weight  of  gum-animi  diilplved  in  it;  or,  in 
default  of  that,  of  gum-fand.arac  or  gum-maftich.  When 
the  oil  is  thus  ufed,  it  fliould  be  well  diluted  with  fpirit 
of  turpentine,  that  the  colours  may  be  laid  more  evenly 
and  thin  ;  by  which  means,  fewer  of  the  polifliing  or  up¬ 
per  coats  of  varnifli  become  neceflary. 

In  Tome  inftances,  water-colours  are  laid  on  grounds  of 
gold,  in  the  manner  of  other  paintings  ;  and  are  bell  when: 
lo  ufed  in  their  proper  appearance,  without  any  varnifli 
over  them  ;  and  they  are  alfo  l'ometimes  fo  managed  as  to 
have  the  e  tie  cl  of  embofled  work.  The  colours  employed 
in  this  way  for  painting,  are  bell  prepared  by  means  of  ifm- 
glais  fize  corrected  with  honey  or  fugar-candy.  The  body 
of  which  the  embofled  work  is  railed,  need  not  however  be 
tinged  with  the  exterior  colour,  but  may  be  bell  formed 
of  very  ftrong  gum-water,  thickened  to  a  proper  confiit- 
ence  by  bole-armenian  and  whiting  in  equal  parks  ;  which 
being  laid  on  the  proper  figure,  and  repaired  when  dry, 
may  be  then  painted  with  the  proper  colours  tempered  in 
the  ifinglafs  fize,  or  in  the  general  manner  with  fliell-lac 
vamifli. 

Manner  of  Varni fling. — The  laft  and  finifliing  part  of  ja¬ 
panning  lies  in  the  laying  on  and  polifliing  the  outer 
coats  of  varnilh  ;  which  are  neceflary,  as  well  in  the  pieces 
that  have  only  one  Ample  ground  of  colour,  as  with  thole 
that  are  painted.  This  is  in  general  bed  done  with  com¬ 
mon  feed-lac  varnifli,  except  in  the  Alliances  and  on  thofe 
occafions  where  we  have  already  Ihown  other  methods  to 
be  more  expedient ;  and  the  fame  reafons  which  decide 
as  to  the  fitnefs  or  impropriety  of  the  varnilhes,  with  re¬ 
fpeCt  to  the  colours  of  the  ground,  hold  equally  with  re¬ 
gard  to  thofe  of  the  painting;  for  where  brightnefs  is  the 
moll  material  point,  and  a  tinge  of  yellow  will  injure  it, 
feed-lac  muft  give  way  to  the  whiter  gums ;  but,  where  hard- 
nefs,  and  a  greater  tenacity,  are  moil  efiential,  it  muft  be  ad¬ 
hered  to ;  and  where  both  are  fo  neceflary,  that  it  is  pro¬ 
per  that  one  flio<\ld  give  way  to  the  other  in  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  reciprocally,  a  mixed  varnifn  muft  be  adopted. 

This  mixed  varnilh,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  fliould 
be  made  of  the  picked  feed-lac.  The  common  feed-lac 
varnilh,  which  is  the  moll  ufeful  preparation  of  the  kind 
hitherto  invented,  may  be  thus  made  :  “  Take  of  feed- 
lac  three  ounces,  and  put  it  into  water  to  free  it  from  the 
Hicks  and  filth  that  are  frequently  intermixed  with  it  g 
and  which  muft  be  done  by  Hinting  it  about,  and  then 
pouring  off  the  water,  and  adding  frelh  quantities  in  or¬ 
der  to  repeat  the  operation,  till  it  be  freed  from  all  im¬ 
purities,  as  it  very  effectually  may  be  by  this  means.  Dry 
it  then,  and  powder  it  grofsly,  and  put  it,  with  a  pint  of 
rectified  lpirit  of  wine,  into  a  bottle,  of  which  it  will  not 
fill  above  two-thirds.  Shake  the  mixture  well  together ; 
and  place  the  bottle  in  a  gentle  heat,  till  the  feed  appears 
to  be  dillblved  ;  the  flialdng  being  in  the  mean  rime  re¬ 
peated  as  often  as  may  be  convenient ;  and  then  pour  off 
all  that  can  be  obtained  clear  by  this  method,  and  ftrain 
the  remainder  through  a  coarfe  cloth.  The  varnilh  thus 
prepared  muft  be  kept  for  ufe  in  a  bottle  well  llopt. 

When  the  fpirit  of  wine  is  very  ftrong,  it  will  diflolvs 
a  greater  proportion  of  the  feed-lac;  but  this  will  faturats 
the  common,  which  is  feldom  of  a  ftrength  fufficient  for 
making  varnilhes  in  perfection.  As  the  chilling,  which, 
is  the  molt  inconvenient  accident  attending  thofe  of  this 
kind,  is  prevented,  or  produced  more  frequently,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ftrength  of  the  fpirit;  we  lhall  therefore  taka 
this  opportunity  of  lh  owing  a  method  by  which  weaker 
$  P  rectified 
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reclified  fpirifs  may  with  great  eafe,  at  any  time,  be  freed 
from  the  phlegm,  and  rendered  of  the  firft  degree  of 
iirength  :  “Take  a  pint  of  the  common  rectified  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  put  it  into  a  bottle,  of  which  it  will  not  fill 
above  three  parts.  Add  to  it  half  an  ounce  of  pearl-allies, 
fait  of  tartar,  or  any  other  alkaline  fait,  heated  red-hot, 
and  powdered,  as  well  as  it  can  be  without  much  lofs  of 
its  heat.  Shake  the  mixture  frequently  for  the  fpace  of 
half  an  hour  ;  before  which  time,  a  great  part  of  the 
phlegm  will  be  feparated  from  the  fpirit,  and  will  appear, 
together  with  the  undifl'olved  part  of  the  falts,  in  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle.  Let  the  fpirit  then  be  poured  off, 
or  freed  from  the  phlegm  and  falts,  by  means  of  a  trito¬ 
ri  urn,  or  feparating-funnel  ;  and  let  half  an  ounce  of  the 
pearl -allies,  heated  and  powdered  as  before,  be  added  to 
it,  and  the  fame  treatment  repeated.  This  may  be  done 
a  third  time,  if  the  quantity  of  phlegm  feparated  by  the 
addition  of  the  pearl-afhes  appear  confiderable.  An  ounce 
of  alum  reduced  to  powder  and  made  hot,  but  not  burnt, 
m lift  then  be  put  into  the  fpirit,  and  fullered  to  remain 
fome  hours;  the  bottle  being  frequently  lhaken  ;  after 
which,  the  fpirit,  being  poured  off  from  it,  will  be  lit 
for  ule.”  Tiie  addition  of  the  alum  is  necelfary,  to  neu¬ 
tralize  the  remains  of  the  alkaline  fait  or  pearl-allies  ; 
which  would  otherwife  greatly  deprave  the  fpirit  with  re- 
fpect  to  varnilhes  and  lacker,  where  vegetable  colours  are 
concerned  ;  and  mult  confequently  render  another  diftil- 
iation  necelfary. 

The  manner  of  tiling  the  feed-lac  or  white  varnilhes  is 
the  fame,  except  with  regard  to  the  fubltance  ufed  in  po- 
lilhing  ;  which,  where  a  pure  white  or  great  clearnefs  of 
other  colours  is  in  queftion,  Ihould  be  itfelf  white ;  whereas 
the  browner  forts  of  polifhing-duft,  as  being  cheaper,  and 
doing  their  bufmefs  with  greater  difpatcli,  may  be  ufed 
in  other  cafes.  The  pieces  of  work  to-  be  varnifhed  Ihould 
be  placed  near  a  fire,  or  in  a  room  where  there  is  a  ftove, 
and  made  perfectly  dry;  and  then  the  varnilh  may  be 
iubbe&i  over  them  by  the  proper  brulhes  made  for  that 
purpofe,  beginning  in  the  middle,  and  palfing  the  brulh 
to  one  end;  and  then,  with  another  broke  from  the  mid¬ 
dle,  palfing  it  to  the  other.  But  no  part  Ihould  be  crofted 
or,  twice  palfed  over,  in  forjning  one  coat,  where  it  can 
polfibly  be  avoided.  When  one  coat  is  dry, another  mult 
"lie  laid  over  it ;  and  this  mult  be  continued  at  leaft  five 
or  fix  times,  or  more,  if  on  trial  there  be  not  fulficient 
thicknefsof  varnilli  to  bear  the  polilh,  without  laying  bare 
the  painting  or  the  ground-colour  underneath. 

When  a  fulficient  number  of  .coats  is  thus  laid  on,  the 
work  is  fit  to  be  polilhed  ;  which  muft  be  done,  in  com¬ 
mon  cafes,  by  rubbing  it  with  a  rag  dipped  in  Tripoli  or 
purnice-ftone,  commonly  called  rotten Jlone,  finely  powdered.; 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  rubbing,  a  little  oil  of  any 
kind  Ihould  be  ufed  along  with  the  powder;  and,  when 
the  work,  appears  fufficiently  bright  and  glofl’y,  it  Ihould 
be  well  rubbed  with  the  oil  alone,  to  clean  it  from  the 
powder,  and  give  it  a  ftill  brighter  luftre.  In  the  cafe 
of  white  grounds,  inffead  of  the  Tripoli  or  pumice-bone, 
fine  putty  or  whiting  mult  be  ufed  ;  both  which  Ihould 
be  walhed  over  to  prevent  the  danger  of  damaging  the 
work  from  any  fand  or  other  gritty  matter  that  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  mixed  with  them.. 

It  is  a  great  improvement  of  all  kinds  of  Japan-work, 
to  harden  the  varnilh.  by  means  of  heat ;  which,  in  every 
degree  that  it  -can  be  applied  Ihort  of  what  would  burn 
or  calcine  the  matter,  tends  to  give  it  a.  more  firm  and 
ft.rong  texture.  Where  metals  form  the  body,  therefore, 
a  very  hot  ftove  may  be  ufed, and  the  pieces  of  work  may 
be  continued  in  it  a  confiderable  time  ;  efpecially  if  the 
heat  be.  gradually  increafed  ;  but,  where  wood  is  in  quel- 
tion,  heat  mult  be  fparingly  ufed,  as  it  would  otherwife 
vlarp  or  th  ink  the  body,fo  as  to.inj.ure  the  general  figure. 
"There  is  another  kind  of  japanning,  called  bantam-work 
from  Bantam,  in  the  ifland  of  java,  where  it  is  practifed. 
This  work  refembies  that  of  Japan,,  only  that  it  is  more 
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gaudy.  There  are  two  forts  of  bantam-work,  as  well  a$_ 
of  japanning.  As,  in  the  latter,  fome  are  fiat,  lying  even 
with  the  black,  and  others  high  and  embofied  ;  fo,  in 
bantam-work,  fome  are  flat,  and  others  in-cut,  or  carved 
into  the  wood,  as  we  find  in  many  large  Ikreens  ;  with 
this_ difference,  that  the  Japan  artifts  work  chiefly  in  gold 
and  other  metals ;  and  thofe  of  Bantam  generally  in  co¬ 
lours,  with  a  fmall  fprinkling  of  gold.  For  the  carved 
or  in-cut  kind,  the  method  of  performing  it  is  thus  :  The- 
wood  is  to  be  primed  with  whiting  and  fize,  till  near  a* 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick;  then  it  is  to  be  water-planed,  i.e„ 
rubbed  with  a  fine  wet  cloth,  and,  fome  time  after,  rub¬ 
bed  very  finooth,  the  blacks  laid  on,  varnifhed  up  with  a 
good  body,  and  polilhed  well,  though  with  a  gentle  hand. 
This  done,  the  defign  is  to  be  traced  out  with  vermilion 
and  gum-water,  exaftly  in  the  manner  wherein  it  is  in¬ 
tended  tobe.cut;  the  figures,  trees,  buildings,  &c.  in  their 
due  proportion  ;  then  the  graver  k  applied,  with  other 
tools,  differing  according  to  the  workman’s  fancy  ;  with 
'thefe  he  cuts  deep  or  fhallow,  as  found  convenient,  but 
never  deeper  than  the  whiting  lies,  the  wood  being  never 
to  Teel  the  edge  of  the  inftrument.  Lines,  or  parts  of  the 
black,  are  frill  to  be  left  for  the  draperies,  and  for  the 
diftinftion  of  one  thing  from  another;  the  rule  being  to- 
cut  where  the  white  is,  and  leave  the  black  untouched- 
The  colours  are  then  laid  into  the  cut-work :  after  this, 
the  gold  is  laid  in  thofe  places  where  the  defign  requires; 
for  which  purpofe,  a  ftrong  thick  gum-arabic  water  is 
laid  with  a  pencil  on  the  work  ;  and,  while  this' remains 
wet,  leaf-gold  is  cut  with  a  fharp  fmooth-edged  knife, 
fliaped  to  the  bignefs  and  figure  of  the  places  where  they* 
are  to  be  laid.  Thefe,  being  taken  up  with  a  little  cotton, 
are  prefied  clofe  to  the  gum-water,  which  affords  a  rick 
luftre.  The  work  thus  finifhed,  they  clear  up  the  black 
with  oil,  taking  care  not  to  touch  the  colours.  The  Eu¬ 
ropean  workmen  ufe  brafs-dult  inftead  of  gold,  which  is 
lefs  bright  and  beautiful, 

JAPA'RA,  a  fea-port  town  of  the  ifland  of  Java,  fitu- 
ated  on  a  peninfula  on  the  north  coaft.  The  harbour  is 
formed  by  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  and  is  capable  of  re¬ 
ceiving  a  great  number  of  fnips.  The  inhabitants  are 
Mahometants,  and  aeteft  the  Dutch  :  two  hundred  miles 
eaft  of  Batavia. 

JAFAR  AN'DIB A,  f.  in  botany.  See  Gustavia. 

JAPENE',  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Jagra.- 

JAP'ETUS,  a  fon  of  Coelus  or  Titan,  by  Terra,  whey 
married  Afia,  or,  according  to  others,  Clymene,  by  whom 
Ire  had  Atlas,  Mencetius,  Prometheus,  and  Epimetheus» 
The  Greeks  looked  upon  him  as  the  father  of  all  man¬ 
kind.  His  fons  received  the  patronymic  of  Japeiionid.es . 
Ovid. 

JA'PHETH,  the  fon  of  Noah.  His  defeendants  pof- 
fefied  all  Europe  and  the  ifles  in  the  Mediterranean,  as. 
well  thole  which  belong  to  Europe  as  others  which  de¬ 
pend  on  Alia.  They  had  all  Afia  Minor,  and  the  north¬ 
ern  parts  of  Afia  above  the  fourees  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu¬ 
phrates.  Noah,  when  he  bleifed  Japbeth,  laid  to  him, 
tc  God  fiialj  enlarge  Japli  ^h,  and  he  fhall  dwell  in  the  tents 
of  Shem ;  and  Canaan  fhall  be  his  fervant.”  This  bleif- 
ing.of  Noah  was  accompiifhed,  whep  the  Greeks,  and  af¬ 
ter  them  the  Romans,  carried  their  conquefts  into  Afia  and 
Africa,  where  were  the  dwelling  and  dominions  of  Shem 
and  Canaan.  The  fons  of  Japheth  were  Gomer,  Magog,. 
Madai,  Javan,  Tubal,  Mefhech,  and  Tiras, "  The  fcrip- 
ture  fays,  “-that  they  peopled  the  Ales  of  the  Gentiles,, 
and  fettled  in  different  countries,  each  according  to  his 
language,  family,  and  people.”  It  is  fuppofed,  that  Co¬ 
mer  was  the  father  of  the  Cirabri  or*  Cimmerians  ;  Magog, 
of  the  Scythians;  Madai  of  the  Macedonians-  or  Medes 
Javan  of  the  lonians  and  Greeks;  Tubal  of  the  Tibare- 
nians ;  Mefhech  of  the  Mufcovites  or  Ruffians*;  and  'Li¬ 
ras  of  the  Thracians.,  By  the  ifles  of  the  Gentiles,  the- 
Hebrews  underftand  the  ifles  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  - 
all  the  countries,  feparated  by  the  fea  from  the  continent 
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of  Paleftine ;  whither  alfo  the  Hebrews  could  go  by  Tea 
only,  as  Spain,  Gaul,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Alia  Minor.  Ja- 
pheth  was  known  by  the  profane  authors  under  the  name 
of  Japetus,  which  fee. 

JAPHI'A,  [Heb.  that  which  enlightens.]  A  man’s 
name. 

JAPH'LET,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

JAPH'LETI,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  place. 

JA'PHO,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  place. 

IA'PIS,  an  Aitolian,  who  founded  a  city  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Timavus. — A  Trojan,  the  favourite  of  Apol¬ 
lo,  from  whom  he  received  the  knowledge  of  the  power 
of  medicinal  herbs. 

JAPOTAPPTA, /.  in  botany.  See  Ochna. 

JAPYD'IA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  weftern  diftrifl  of 
Illyrigum,  anciently  threefold:  the  firll  Japydia  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  fprings  of  the  Timavus  to  Iftria;  thelecond, 
from  the  river  Arfia  to  the  river  Tedanius  ;  and  the  third, 
called  In  a  Ip  in  a,  fituated  in  mount  Albius  and  the  other 
Alps  which  run  out  about  Iftria.  Now  conftituting  the 
fouth  part  of  Carniola ,  and  the  weft  of  Auftrian  Croatia. 

I'APYX,  a  fon  of  Daedalus,  who  conquered  a  part  of 
Italy,  which  he  called  lapygia.  Ovid. — A  wind  which 
blows  from  Apulia,  and  is  favourable  to  fuch  as  failed 
from  Italy  towards  Greece.  It  w-as  nearly  the  fame  as 
the  Caurus  of  the  Greeks.  Horace. 

JAQ'UEMEL.  See  Jacmel,  p.  663. 

JAQ'UET,  the  name  of  -a  woman. 

JAQ'UET,  a  river  on  the  fouthern  fide  of  Chaleur  Bay, 
called  by  the  Indians  Boocumkick,  is  about  three  leagues 
weft  of  Billi  Down.  Here  is  a  fmall  falmon-filhery. 

To  JAR,  v.  n.  [from  eojijie,  anger,  Sax.  or  guerre,  war, 
Fr.  or  garren,  old  Teutonic,  to  clamour.]  To  ftrike  to¬ 
gether  with  a  kind  of  Ihort  rattle. — My  knees  tremble 
with  the  jarring  blow.  Gay. 

The  rings  of  iron,  that  on  the  doors  were  hung, 

Sent  out  a  jarring  found,  and  hardily  rung.  Dryden. 

To  ftrike  or  found  untuneably  and  irregularly. — I  perceive 
you  delight  not  in  mulic.  Not  a  whit,  when  it  jars  lo. 
Shakefpeare. 

A  firing  may  jar  in  the  heft  matter’s  hand. 

And  the  moll  fkilful  archer  mifs  his  aim.  Rofcommon. 

To  clafh;  to  interfere  ;  to  afl  in  oppofition  ;  to  be  incon- 
fiftent. — At  lalt,  though  long, our  jarring  notes  agree.  Saak . 

For  orders  and  degrees 

Jar  not  with  liberty,  but  well  confift.  Milton. 

To  quarrel  ;  to  difpute. — They  mutt:  be  fometimes  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  means  conducing  to  thofe  ends,  in  which 
alone  they  can  jar  and  oppofe  each  other.  Dryden. 

When  thofe  renowned  noble  peers  ofGreece, 

Through  Itubborn  pride,  among  themfelves  did  jar. 

Forgetful  of  the  famous  golden  fleece, 

Then  Orpheus  with  his  harp  their  Itrife  did  bar.  Spenfer. 

JAR,/  A  kind  of  rattling  vibration  of  found. — In  r, 
the  tongue  is  held  ftiffly  at  its  whole  length,  by  the  force 
of  the  mufcles  ;  fo  as  when  the  impulfe  of  breath  ftrikes 
upon  the  end  of  the  tongue,  where  it  finds  paflage,  it 
lhakes  and  agitates  the  whole  tongue,  whereby  the  found 
is  affected  with  a  trembling  jar.  Holder's  Elements  of  Speech. 
— Clalh  of  interefts  or  opinions  5  difeord  ;  debate  ; 

He  maketh  war,  he  maketh  peace  again. 

And  yet  his  peace  is  but  continual  jar ) 

O  niiferable  men  that  to  him  fubject  are  !  Fairy  Queen. 

A  ftate  in  which  a  door  unfaftened  may  ftrike  the  poll  » 
half-opened. — The  chaffering  with  diflenters,  and  dodg" 
ing  about  this  or  t’other  ceremony,  is  but  like  opening  a 
few  wickets,  and  leaving  them  a  -jar,  by  which  no  more 
than  one  can  get  in  at  a  time.  Swift. — [From  giarro,  Ita¬ 
lian.]  An  earthen  veffel. — About  the  upper  part  of  the 
jar  there  appeared  a  good  number  cf  bubbles."  Boyle. 


He  mead  for  cooling  drink  prepares, 

Of  virgin  honey  in  the  jars.  Dryden. 

Warriors  welter  on  the  ground, 

W-hilft  empty  jars  the  dire  defeat  refound.  Garth. 

Jar  is  ufed  for  a  fort  of  meafure  or  fixed  quantity  of  di¬ 
vers  things.  The  jar  of  oil  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
fix  gallons  ;  the  jar  of  green  ginger  is  about  one  hundred 
pounds  weight. 

JAR-KE'VI,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Natolia  :  100  miles  eall  of  Kiutaja. 

JA'RA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Sma- 
land  :  ten  miles  fouth-weft  of  Johnkioping. 

JA'RAH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

JARAMEY',  an  inland  town  of  Africa,  in  the  king-- 
dom  of  Yani. 

lAR'BAS,  king  of  Gaetulia,  a  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Ga- 
ramantis,  from  whom  Dido  bought  land  to  build  Car¬ 
thage.  He  courted  Dido,  but  the  arrival  of  ./Eneas  pre¬ 
vented  his  fuccefs  ;  and  the  queen,  rather  than  marry  Iar- 
bas,  deltroyed  herfelf.  See  Dido,  vol.  v.  p.  810. 

JAR'BO,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Weft 
Gothland:  twenty-five  miles  north  or  Uddevalla. 

JAKBO'AS,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Weftmanland:  forty-five  miles  welt-north- well  of  Stroem- 
Iholm. 

IAR'CHAS,  a  celebrated  Indian  philofopher.  His  fe- 
ven  rings  are  famous  for  their  power  of  reftoring  old  men 
to  the  bloom  and  vigour  of  youth,  according  to  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  Philojlr.  in  Apoll. 

JAR'CHI  (Solomon  Ben),  a  famous  rabbi,  was  born  at 
Troyes  in  Champagne,  in  the  year  1104..  During  the 
preceding  century,  the  Jews  had  eftablilhed  in  this  French 
city  a  college  or  academy,  in  which  they  taught  the  lan¬ 
guages,  medicine,  and  Jewilh  theology,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  a  rich  merchant  and  learned  rabbi  called  Ifaac0 
who  was  the  father  of  our  Solomon.  He  bellowed  upon 
his  fon  all  the  advantages  of  inftruflion  which  that  femi- 
riary  afforded,  and  initiated  him  in  all  the  fciences  which 
the  Arabians  and  the  Jews  alone  at  that  period  fuccefs- 
fully  cultivated.  When  Solomon  had  finilhed  his  (Indies, 
he  undertook  to  illultrate  and  comment  on  the  work  of 
Rabba-Barnacham  relative  to  rabbi  Judah’s  Collections 
of  Talmudical  Traditions.  Rabba-Barnacham  was  prince 
of  the  academy  of  Sora,  and  his  work  was  written  about 
the  year  32a  of  the  Chriltian  sera.  Solomon’s  Commen¬ 
taries  upon  it  were  received  by  all  the  Jews  with  much 
applaule.  Afterwards  he  publilhed  highly-efteemed  glofifes- 
on  the  Jerufalem  and  Babyloniih  Taimuds  ;  and,  finally, 
he  wrote  literal  and  moral  Illuftrations  of  the  Bible,  Which 
were  printed  in  the  great  Bibles  of  Venice  and  Bafil,  and 
were  inferted,  at  ieaft  the  greater  part  of  them,  in  De 
Lyra’s  immenfe  work  on  the  facred  volume.  Rabbi  Ifaai 
Athias,  in  the  introduction  to  a  treatife  which  he  wrote 
in, the  Spaniih  language  on  the  613  precepts  of  the  Jewilh 
law,  fays,  that  Solomon  has  commented  upon  the  whole 
Bible,  and  the  whole  of  the  Gemara,  with  equal  brevity 
and  erudition.  In  the  preface  to  his  Analecta  Rabbinica, 
M.  Reland  fpeaks  of  him  as  one  of  the  belt  interpreters 
of  Scripture;  and  fays,  jhat,  when  any  difficulties 'occurred 
to  him  in  the  Hebrew  text,  the  illuftrations  of  rabbi  Jar- 
chi  appeared  more  fatisfaclory  to  him  than  thole  of  the 
greateft  critics,  or  any  other  commentator.  Our  author 
died  at  Troyes  in  1180,  in  the  feventy-fixth  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  buried  with  every  mark  of  re  Ip  eft  in  the 
jewilh  cemetery,  near  that  city ;  but,  when  that  nation 
was  aftewards  driven  out  of  France,  they  carried  his  re¬ 
mains  with  them  into  Bohemia,  and  interred  them  at 
Prague.  Our  author’s  commentaries  on  the  Bible  and 
the  Talmudical  writings  were  printed  as  accompaniments 
to  a  Hebrew  Bible  publilhed  at  Amfterdam  in  166a,  in 
4  ~vols.  nmo. 

JARD  (Francis),  a  French  prieft  of  the  congregation 
of  the  Chriftian  doftrine,  was  born  at  Boulene  near 
Avignon,  in  the  year  1673  3  and  died  in  1768,  at  the  ad¬ 
vanced- 
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vanced  a ge  of  ninety-three.  Conjointly  with  father  De- 
bonnaire  he  published  a  work  entitled.  La  Religion  Chre- 
tienne  medit.ee  dans  le  veritable  Efprit  de  fes  Maximes,  in  6  vols. 
i2ino.  which  met  with  a  favourable  reception  from  the 
■public.  The  fame  fuccefs  did  not  attend  five  volumes  of 
his  Sermons,  publiflied  in  1768,  121110.  owing  to  the  want 
both  of  animation  in  their  Ityle,  and  originality  in  their 
matter. 

JARDA'NUS,  a  Lydian,  father  of  Omphale,  the  miftrefs 
of  Hercules.  Herodotus. — A  river  of  Arcadia. — Another  in 
Crete.  Homer. 

JARDE,  a  river  of  Denmark,  in  the  duchy  of  Slefwick, 
which  runs  into  the  Gram  five  miles  ealt  of  Ripen. 

JARDES,  J.  [French.]  Hard  callous  tumours  in  horfes, 
a  little  below  the  bending  of  the  ham  on  the  outfide. 
This  diftemper  in  time  win  make  the  liorfe  halt,  and  grow 
fo  painful  as  to  caufe  him  to  pine  away,  and  become  light- 
bellied.  It  is  molt  common  to' managed  horfes,  that 
have  been  kept  too  much  upon  their  haunches.  Farrier's 
Did. 

JARDTNE  del  REY'NA,  a  vail  duller  of  ifles  and 
rocks  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  illand  of  Cuba.  Thefe  fur- 
nilh  immenfe  numbers  of  large  and  fine  turtle. 

JARDINET',  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Weftphalia,  and 
bilhopric  of  Liege  :  one  mile  and  a  half  north  of  Walcour. 

JARDS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Cher,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dillrict  of  San- 
cCerre  :  three  leagues  north-well  of  Sancerre. 

JAR'DYN,  or  Jardin  (Karel  du),  painter  of  conver¬ 
sations,  landfcapes,  &c.  was  born  at  Amllerdam  in  164.6, 
,and  became  a  difciple  of  Nicholas  Berchem.  He  travelled 
to  Italy  whilll  he  was  yet  a  young  man  ;  and,  arriving  at 
Rome,  he  gave  liimfelf  up  alternately  to  lludy  and  dilfi- 
pation.  Yet,  amidll  this  irregularity  of  conduft,  his  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  the  art  was  furprifing;  and  his  paintings  rofe 
into  fuch  high  repute,  that  they  were  exceedingly  coveted 
in  Rome,  and  bought  up  at  great  prices.  With  an  in¬ 
tention  to  vifit  his  native  city,  he  at  lalt  left  Rome ;  but, 
palling  through  Lyons,  and  meeting  fome  agreeable  com¬ 
panions,  they  prevailed  on  him  to  Hay  there  for  fome 
time  ;  and  he  found  as  much  employment  in  that  city  as 
he  could  pofiibly  undertake  or  execute.  But  the  profits 
which  arofe  from  his  paintings  were  not  proportionable 
to  his  profufion ;  and,  in  order  to  extricate  himfelf  from 
the  encumbrances  in  which  his  extravagance  had  involved 
him,  he  was  induced  to  marry  his  holtefs,  who  was  old 
and  difagreeable,  but  very  rich.  Mortified  and  alhamed 
of  that  adventure,  he  returned  as  expeditioully  as  pofiible 
to  Amllerdam,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  and  there  for 
fome  time  fdllowed  his  profelfion  with  full  as  much  fuc¬ 
cefs  as  he  had  met  with  in  Italy  or  Lyons.  He  returned 
to  Rome  the  fecond  time;  and  after  a  year  or  two  fpent 
there  in  his  ufual  extravagant  manner,  he  fettled  at  Venice. 
In  that  city  his  merit  was  well  known  before  his  arrival, 
which  procured  him  a  very  honourable  reception.  He 
lived  there  highly  carelfed,  and  continually  employed  ; 
but  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight.  He  was  fumptuoully 
interred,  out  of  refpedr  to  his  talents;  and,  although  a 
,-proteftant,  permitted  to  be  laid  in  confecrated  ground. 

JA'REB,  [Heb.  a  revenger.]  A  man’s  name. 

jA'RED,  [Heb.  a  ruler.]  A  man’s  name. 

JARESI'AH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

JARGEAU',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Loiret,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diltridt 
of  Orleans,  on  the  Loire,  containing  about  13,000  inhabi¬ 
tants.  This  town  was  taken  by  the  Englilh  in  the  year 
14.28,  and  the  year  following  retaken  by  the  Maid  of  Or¬ 
leans  :  eight  leagues  north-well  of  Gien,  and  three  fouth- 
eall  of  Orleans. 

JAR'GON,  f.  [ jargon ,  Fr.  gericonfa,  Span.]  Unin¬ 
telligible  talk;  gabble;  g-ibberilh. — Nothing  is  clearer 
than  mathematical  demonltration  ;  yet  let  one,  who  is  al¬ 
together  ignorant  in  mathematics,  hear  it,  and  he  will 
&£>ld  it  to  be  plain  fultiau  or  jargon.  Bramhall. 
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From  this  lall  toil  again  what  knowledge  flows? 

Jult  as  much,  perhaps,  as  Ihows 
That  all  his  predecelfor’s  rules 

Were  empty  cant,  all  jargon  of  the  fchools.  Prior. 

JAR'GON,  f.  See  Cbconius,  under  the  article  Minera¬ 
logy. 

JARGONEL'LE,  f.  A  fpecies  of  pear.  See  Pyrus. 

JAR'GRQD,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Braclaw  :  thirty-fix  miles  fouth-fouth-well  of  Braclaw. 

JAR'HA,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

JARHISAR',  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Natolia  ;  forty  miles  north-well  Kiutaja. 

JARJA'RIA,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  Ara¬ 
bian  Irak,  on  the  Tigris :  fixty  miles  fouth-louth-eaft  of 
Bagdad. 

JA'RIB,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

JA'RIM.  See  Farim. 

JARHMUTH,  Jarmuth,  or  Jerimotii,  Jolli.  xv.  a 
town  reckoned  to  the  tribe  of.  Judah,  four  miles  from  Eleu- 
theropolis,  wellward.  ’Jerome.  Thought  to  be  the  fame 
with  Ramoth  and  Remeth,  Jolhua  xix.  and  Nehein.  x.  1. 
Reland. 

JARISZOW,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Braclaw  :  fifty-fix  miles  fouth-well  of  Braclaw. 

JARL'SBERG,  a  town  of  Norway,  and  capital  of  a 
diltridl  abounding  in  mines,  in  the  diocele  of  Aggerhuus  : 
five  miles  north  of  Tonlberg. 

JAR'MIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper 
Saxony,  and  Anterior  Pomerania:  three  miles  lbuth-well 
of  Gut7,kow. 

JAR'NA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Dale* 
carlia  :  thirty-five  miles  weft-fouth-well  of  Fahlun. 

JAR'NAC',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Charente,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  difiricfc 
of  Cognac,  on  the  Charente,  with  about  1400  inhabitants. 
Near  this  town  the  duke  of  Anjou,  afterwards  Henry  III. 
obtained  a  vidtory  over  the  Calvinilts,  in  the  year  1569: 
two  leagues  ealt  of  Cognac,  and  four  and  a  half  well  of 
Angoulefme.  Lat.  45.  50.  N.  Ion.  o.  13.  W. 

JARNA'GE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Creufe,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diltridl  of 
Boulfac  -.  three  leagues  eall  of  Gueret,  and  four  fouth  of 
Bouffac. 

JARN'SKOG,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Warmeland  :  thirty-eight  miles  north-weft  of  Carllladt. 

JAR'NUS,  a  town  of  Egypt :  thirteen  miles  north 
of  Abu  Girge. 

JARO'AH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

JAROCZEW',  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Kalilh  :  twenty  miles  well-north-weft  of  Kalilh. 

JAR'OMITZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Konigingratz  s 
nine  miles  north  of  Konigingratz,  and  lixty-one  eall- 
north-eaft  of  Prague. 

JAROSLAV'ISKOI,  a  government  of  Rufiia,  bounded 
on  the  ealt  by  the  government  of  "Koltron,  on  the  north 
by  the  governments  of  Vologdaand  Novgorod,  on  the 
well  by  Tverficoi,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  government  of 
Vladimir,  about  160  miles  in  length,  and  from  thirty  to 
no  in  breadth! 

JAR'OSLAVL,  a  town  of  Rufiia,  and  capital  of  the  above 
government  to  which  it  gives  name ;  celebrated  lor  its  ma- 
nufadture  of  leather,  called  Ruffian  leather  ■.  144.  miles  north- 
north-ealt  of  Mofcow,  and  340  eall-fouth-eall  of  Peterf- 
burg.  Lat.  57.  35.  N.  Ion.  58.  E.  Ferro. 

JAR'OSLAW,  a  handfome  town  of  Poland,  in  the  pa¬ 
latinate  of  Lemberg,  with  a  Itrong  citadel.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  for  its  great  fair,  its  handfome  buildings,  and  a  battle 
gained  by  the  Sw.edes  in  1656,  after  which  they  took  the 
town.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Saipe,  in  E.  Ion.  22.  23.  N. 
lat.  49. 58.  _  .  v 

JAR'OSOT,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Kiov  -.  thirty-fix  miles  well  of  Bialacerkiev. 

JAR'OTSIN,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Kalifn  :  fourteen  miles  weil-north-weli  of  Kalilh. 

1  JAR'RA 
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JAR'RA,  a  town  of  confiderable  extent  in  the  Moorifh 
kingdom  of  Ludamar  in  Africa.  The  houfes  are  built  of 
clay  and  ftone  intermixed,  a  kind  of  wall  very  common 
in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  where  clay  is  made  to  fupply 
the  place  of  mortar.  The  greater  parts  of  the  inhabitants 
are  negroes  from  the  borders  of  the  fouthern  ftates,  who 
prefer,  lays  Mr.  Park,  a  precarious  proteftion  under  the 
Moors,  which  they  purchafe  by  a  tribute,  to  the  being 
continually  expofed  to  their  predatorv  hoftilities.  The 
tribute  which  they  pay  is  confiderable  ;  and  they  ihanifeft 
the  mod:  unlimited  obedience  and  fubmifiion  to  their 
Moorifli  fuperiors  -,  by  whom  they  are,  in  return,  treated 
"with  the  utmoft  indignity  and  contempt.  The  Moors  in 
this,  and  the  other  ftates  adjoining  the  country  of  the  ne¬ 
groes,  refemMe  in  their  perlons  the  mulattoes  of  the  Weft 
Indies,  and  feem  to  be  a  mixed  race  between  the  Moors, 
properly  fo  called,  of  the  north,  and  the  negroes -of  the 
iouth  ;  pofleffing  many  of  the  worft  qualities  of  both  na¬ 
tions.  Lat.  15.  5.N.  Ion.  6.  4.8.  E. 

JAR'RIE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Tower  Charente,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif- 
tricl  of  La  Rochelle  :  two  leagues  fouth-eaft  of  La  Ro¬ 
chelle,  and  four  and  three  quarters  north  of  Rochfort. 

JARS  (Gabriel),  an  eminent  mineralogift,  was  born 
at  Lyons  in  1732.  His  father  was  concerned  in  the  mines 
of  the  Lyonnois  ;  and,  as  the  fan  early  Ihowed  an  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  art  of  metallurgy,  he  was  placed  by  M.  Tru- 
daine  in  the  eftablilhment  for  the  conftruftioii  of  bridges 
and  caufieways,  in  order  to  obtain  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  bufinefs  of  a  miner  and  civil  engineer.  The  ikill 
he  acquired  caufed  him  to  bethought  a  proper  perfon  for 
introducing  improvements  into  the  ait  of  working  mines 
in  France  ;  and  in  1757,  at  the  defire  of  count  Maurepas, 
he  went  in  company  with  M.  Duhamel  to  vifit  the  mines 
of  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Auftria,  and  Hungary,  finifliing  his 
furvey  in  1759  with  thofe  of  Tyrol,  Stiria,  and  Carinthia. 
In  1765  he  was  employed  alone  to  examine  the  mines  of 
England  and  Scotland.  His  brother,  who  was  alio  a  fkil- 
ful  mineralogift,  accompanied  him  in  17 66  to  Hanover, 
Brunfwick,  Helfe,  Norway,  Sweden,  Holland,  and  the 
Low-countries.  On  his  return  from  thefe  laborious  jour¬ 
neys,  M.  Jars  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
He  was  employed  in  arranging  the  numerous  and  valuable 
obfervations  he  had  colle&ed,  when  a  fuddert  death  in 
1769  broke  oft  his  defigns.  His  brother,  however,  reduced 
his  manuferipts  to  order,  and  fitted  them  for  publication  ; 
and  in  1774.  printed,  at.  Lyons,  the  firft  volume  quarto  of 
a  work  entitled  Voyages  Metallurgies ,  ou  Recherches  &  Ob- 
Jervations  fur  les  Mines  &  Forges  de  Fer ,  la  Fabrication  de 
FAcier,  celle  du  Fer  blanc,  &  plufuurs  Mines  de  Charbon  de 
Terre,  &c.  Two  more  volumes 'appeared  afterwards,  and 
they  form  together  a  complete  collection  of  theoretical 
and  practical  metallurgy  down  to  the  time  in  which  the 
obfervations  were  made.  A  work  entitled  Elemens  de  la 
Geometrie  Scuterreine,  extracted  from  the  Metallurgic  Tra¬ 
vels  of  M.  Jars,  was  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1780,  8vo. 

JA'RUSOW,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of . 
Lemberg  :  twelve  miles  nortb-eaft  of  Lemberg. 

JARZE',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Mayne 
and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Bauge:  one  league  and  half  weft  of  Bauge,  and  four  and 
a  half  north-ealt  of  Angers. 

JA'SENITZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Po¬ 
merania,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Oder,  near  its  mouth  • 
ren  miles  north  of  Stettin. 

JAS'HAWK,yi  [probably  ias,  or  eyas  hawk.]  A  young 
hawk.  Ainf worth. 

JAS'HEM,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

JASH'ER,  a  book  which.  Joftiua  refers  to  in  the  fo’low- 
irvg  palfage  :  “  And  the  fun  flood  itill,  and  the  moon 
ltayed,  until  the  people  had  avenged  themfelves  upon 
their  enemies;  is  not  this  written  in  the  book  of  Jaflter  ?” 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  this  booh  of  Jafutr,  or 
“  the  upright,’’  is.  St.  Jerom  and  the  Jews  believed  it  to 
be  Genefis,  or  fome  other  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  wherein 
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God  foretold  he  would  do  wonderful  things  in  favour  of 
his  people.  Huetius  fuppofes  it  was  a  book  of  morality, 
in  which  it  was  laid  that  God  would  fubvert  the  courfe 
of  nature  in  favour  of  thofe' who  put  their  trfift  in  him. 
Others  pretend,  it  was  public  annals,  or  records,  which 
were  ftyled  jujlice  or  upright,  becaufe  they  contained  a 
faithful  account  of  the  hiftory  of  the'Ifraelites.  Grotfus 
believes,  that  this  book  was  nothing  el-fe  but  a  fong,  made 
to  celebrate  this  miracle  and  this  victory.  This  feems 
the  more  probable  opinion,  becaufe  the  words  cited  by 
Jofliua  as  taken  from  this  work,  “Sun,  'Hand  thou  fliil 
upon  Gibeon,  and  thou  moon  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon,” 
are  fuch  poetical  expreffions  as  do  not  fuit  with  hiltorical 
memoirs  ;  befides  fhat  in  the  2d  book  of  Samuel  (i.  18.) 
mention  is  made  of  a  book  under  the  fame  title,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  fong  made  on  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan. 

JASH'UB,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JASH'UBITE,  /  A  defendant  of  Jafhub. 

JASI'EL,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

JA'SION,  or  Jasius,  a  ton  of  Jupiter  and  Eleflra,  one 
of  the  Atiantides,  who  reigned  over  part  of  Arcadia,- 
where  he  diligently  applied  himfeif  to  agriculture.  He 
married  the  goddefs  Cybele,  or  Ceres;  and  all  the  gods : 
were  prefent  at  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials.  He  had 
by  Ceres  two  fons,  Philomelus  and  Plutus,  to  whom  fome 
have  added  a  third,  Corybas,  who  introduced  the  worfhip 
and  myfteries  of  bis  mother  in  Phrygia.  He  had  alfo  a 
daughter  whom  he  expofed  as  foon  as  born,  faying  that 
he  would  raife  only  male  children.  The  child,  who  was-’ 
fuckled  by  a  fhe-bear  and  preferved,  rendered  herfelf  fa¬ 
mous  afterwards  under  the  name  of  Atalanta.  Jafion  was' 
killed  with  a  thunderbolt  of  Jupiter,  and  ranked  among 
the  gods  after  death  by  the  inhabitants  of  Arcadia. 
Hejiod. 

JASIO'NE,  f.  [from  the  Greek,  cto?  for  S-.-o?,  and  i a,  a 
violet;  that  is,  the  divine  violet.  Linn.]  Sheep’s  Scabi¬ 
ous  ;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  fyngenefia,  order 
monogamia,  natural  order  of  campanacea,  (campanulaceae, 
Juf)  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx  :  perianthium. 
common  ten-leaved  ;  alternate  leaflets  interior,  narrower, 
including  verjr  many  flowers  on  very  fhort  peduncles  ; 
permanent.  Perianthium  proper  five-cleft,  fuperior,  per¬ 
manent.  Corolla:  proper  one-petalled,  regular,  deeply 
five-cleft;  divifions  lanceolate,  upright.  Stamina:  fila¬ 
ments  five,  awl-fhaped,  fliort ;  anthers  five,  oblong,  con¬ 
nected  at  the  bafe.  Piftillum:  germ  roundifli,  inferior; 
Ityle  filiform,  length  of  the  corolla  ;  ftigma  bifid.  Peri- 
carpium :  capfule  roundifli,  five-cornered,  crowned  with 
the  proper  calyx,  fubbilocular,  gaping  at  the  tip,  with  a 
round  hole  ;  partition  divided  at  the  axis.  Seeds;  many, 
l’ubovate;  receptacle  fubglobofe,  pedic'elled,  free,  in  the 
bafe  of  the  capfule.  The  central  flofcules  are  often  abor¬ 
tive;  with  an  undivided  club-lhaped  ftigma. — Fffential 
CharaElcr.  Calyx  common  ten-leaved ;  corolla  five-petailed, 
regular;  capfule  inferior,  two-celled. 

Species.  Jafione  montana,  mountain  jafione,  or  hairy 
fiieep’s  fcabious ;  a  Angle  lpecies.  Root  annual,  rigid, 
whitifti  and  fibrous.  Stems  many,  ereCt  or  procumbent, 
from  a  fpan  to  a  foot  in  height  or  more,  fomewliat  rigid, 
befetwith  fliort  rough  hairs,  angular,  ftriated,  green,  often 
tinged  with  purple  ;  for  fomething  more  than  on'?  third 
of  their  height,  they  are  clothed  with  numerous  leaves, 
which  are  linear  or  linear-lanceolate,  waved  at  the  mar¬ 
gins,  bluntifh  at  the  end,  hairy  on  both  furfaees,  feffile, 
and  pointing  upwards  ;  the  remainder  of  the  Item  is  na¬ 
ked,  and  terminated  by  one  flowering  head.  Linnaeus 
remarks,  that  the  leaves  are  obfeurely  ferrated.  Leers  af¬ 
firms  that  the  calyx  has  conftantly  twenty  leaflets,  sn  four 
rows,  fubferrated,  the  outer  ones  gradually  larger.  The 
anthers  are  at  firft  almoft  wholly  united,  but  when  the 
pollen  is  evacuated  they  fpread,  and  are  joiiited  only  at 
the  bafe.  The  central  florets  are  barren,  with  the  ftigma 
club-fhaped,  quite  entire,  having  pollen  i’cattered  over  it, 
and  not  villole  ;  the  capfules  are  on  very  fliort  pedicels,  ■ 
and  never  ripen.  The  lateral  florets,  in  greater  numbers,  ■ 
6  Q  are 
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are  fertile  ;  thefe  have  alfo  a  club-ffiaped  ftigma,  which 
becomes  afterwards  bifid  ;  "becaufe  the  anthers  of  thefe 
have  evacuated  their  pollen  before  the  ftigma  burfts,  it 
feems  probable  that  the  fecundation  is  made  by  the  an¬ 
thers  of  the  barren  florets.  The  ftyles  of  the  barren  florets 
are  all  upright ;  but  thofe  of  the  fertile  ones  are  bent 
down,  for  the  eafier  reception  of  the  pollen.  In  this  cu¬ 
rious  account  of  the  procels  of  fecundation  in  this  plant, 
the  botanift  cannot  but  remark  the  affinity  that  it  bears 
in  this  circumftance  to  the  genuine  plants  of  the  clals 
fyngenefia,  where  Linnaeus  placed  it,  and  whence  modern 
reformers  have  removed  it.  In  its  general  appearance  it 
fo  refembles  a  fcabious,  as  to  be  taken  for  one  by  unflcil- 
ful  botanifts.  It  is  common  on  dry  Tandy  grounds,  heaths, 
and  hilly  paftures,  flowering  from  June  to  Auguft.  The 
whole  plant  is  milky,  and  is  fometimes  eaten  by  Iheep. 
Linnasus  fays,  that  bees  are  particularly  fond  of  the 
flowers.  Ray  calls  it  rampinns  with  fcabious-likc  heads,  and 
Withering,  fcabious  fneep' s-bit.  It  varies  much  in  fize, 
and  on  the  fea-coaft  of  Cornwall  it  is  only  about  an  inch 
high  when  full  grown,  and  the  whole  plant  is  very  hairy. 

1 3.  The  younger  Linnaeus,  in  his  Supplement,  mentions 
a  variety  with  perennial  roots,  the  Item  higher  than  in  the 
common  fort,  the  heads  of  flowers  larger.  It  varies  with 
very  fmooth  and  very  hairy  leaves  from  the  fame  root, 
fonie  entire,  and  others  ferrate.  Its  native  place  is  un¬ 
known  ;  but  the  feeds  were  communicated  by  Monf. 
Thouin.  Villars,  however,  affirms  that  the  common  ja- 
lione  is  perennial.  See  Astra^tia. 

JASK,  a  town  of  Croatia:  fourteen  miles  north  of 
Carlftadt. 

JA'SLO,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Sando- 
mirz  :  feventy-two  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Sandomirz. 

JASTOWIEC'Z,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Kaminiec  :  forty-eight  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Kaminiec. 

JAS'MINE,  f.  [ge/feminum ;  jafrain,  Fr.  It  is  often  pro¬ 
nounced  jcjfamine. ]  A  creeping  fltrub  with  a  fragrant 
flower.  See  Jasminum. 

Thou,  like  the  harmlefs  bee,  may’ft  freely  range  ; 

From  jafmine  grove  to  grove  may’ft  wander.  Thomfon. 

JASMI'NI  FLO'RE.  See  Volicameria. 

JASMINOPDES.  See  Cestrum  and  Lycium. 

JASMINUM,  f.  [from  toy,  Gr.  violet,  and  lao-pri, 
odour;  on  account  of  the  fine  odour  of  the  flowers.] 
Jasmine,  or  Jessamine;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
diandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  fepiariae, 
(jafmineae,  Jiff.}  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx:  pe- 
rianthium  one-leafed,  tubulated,  oblong;  mouth  five¬ 
toothed,  upright,  permanent.  Corolla:  one-petalled,  fal- 
ver-fhaped ;  tube  cylindric,  long ;  border  five-parted, 
flat.  Stamina:  filaments  two,  fhort ;  antherae  fmall,  with¬ 
in  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  Piftiilum  :  germ  roundifh  ; 
ftyle  filiform,  lengtji  of  the  ftamens  ;  ftigma  bifid.  Peri- 
carpium  :  berry  oval,  fmooth,  two-celled  or  two-capfuled. 
Seeds  :  two,  large,  ovate-oblong,  arillated,  convex  on  one 
fide,  flat  on  the  other.  The  fhape  of  the  flower  varies  as 
to  acutenefs  or  obtufenefs.  The  berry  is  in  fome  fimple, 
in  others  dicoccous. — EJfential  Char  abler.  Corolla  falver- 
fhaped  ;  berry  dicoccous  ;  feeds  folitary,  arillated. 

Species,  i.  Jafminum  fambac,  or  Arabian  jafmine: 
leaves  oppofite,  fimple,  elliptic,  ovate,  and  fubcordate, 
membranaceous,  opaque,  branchlets  and  petioles  pubef- 
cent,  calycine  fegments  awl-fhaped.  Arabian  jafmine 
riles  with  a  winding  ftalk  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet,  fending  out  many  fmall  branches.  Leaves  fmooth, 
near  three  inches  long,  and  almoft  two  broad,  of  a  light 
green,  on  fhort  footftalks,  and  ending  in  acute  points. 
The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  and 
alfo  upon  the  fide-ffioots,  on  fhort  peduncles,,  each  gene¬ 
rally  fuftaining  three  flowers,  the  two  lower  oppofite,  and 
the  middle  one  longer.  Thefe  flowers  are  of  a  pure  white, 
and  have  a  moft  agreeable  odour,  fomewhat  like  orange- 
flowers,  but  lvveeter  ;  when  fully  blown,  they  drop  out  of 
their  cups  upon  being  fhaken,  and  frequently  fall  out  in 
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the  night,  changing  foon  to  a  purplifh  colour.  The  plants 
continue  flowering  great  part  of  the  year,  when  they  are 
kept  in  a  proper  temperature  of  warmth.  This  beautiful 
plant,  fo  much  efteemed  for  its  highly  odoriferous  flowers, 
is  a  native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  is  much  cultivated 
there,  in  China,  and  the  Weft  Indies.  There  are  feverai- 
varieties  of  it  in  thofe  countries.  We  have  it  both  with 
fmgle  and  double  flowers,  and  alfo  with  double  large 
flowers.  The  laft  (Mr.  Miller  fays)  grows  naturally 
at  Malabar;  and,  having  a  moft  agreeable  odour,  the  wo¬ 
men  there  firing  the  flowers  to  hang  round  their  necks, 
by  way  of  ornament.  It  grew  in  the  royal  gardeu  at 
Hampton  Court  at  the  end  of  the  feventeenth  century  j 
but,  being  loft  there,  was  known  in  Europe  only  in  the 
garden  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  who  would  not 
fuft’er  any  cuttings  or  layers  to  be  taken  from  his' plants, 
till  Mr.  Miller  received  a  plant  of  it  from  the  Malabar 
coaft,  by  captain  Quick,  about  the  year  1730. 

2.  Jafminum  glaucum,  or  glaucous-leaved  jafmine : 
leaves  oppofite.  Ample,  lanceolate,  filming,  calycine  feg¬ 
ments  awl-fliaped.  A  ffirub  with  round,  even,  oppofite, 
branches;  the  flowers  are  larger  than  thofe  of  common 
jafmine.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  was 
found  by  Tliunberg ;  and  alfo  by  Mafion.  It  was  intro¬ 
duced  here  in  1774,  and  flowers  in  Auguft. 

3.  Jafmine  Capenfe,  or  Cape  jafmine:  leaves  oppofite, 
ternate,  ovate,  acuminate;  ftem  erebl,  angular.  Found 
alfo  at  the  Cape  by  Thunberg. 

4.  Jafminum  Azoricum,  or  Azorian  jafmine  :  leaves 
oppofite,  ternate,  leaflets  ovate  and  fubcordate,  waved  ; 
branchlets  fmqoth,  round  ;  fegments  of  the  corolla  equal 
to  the  tube.  Azorian  jafmine  has  longer  flender  branches, 
which  require  fupport,  and  may  be  trained  twenty  feet 
high;  leaves  of  a  lucid  green, and  continuingail  the  year; 
flowers  clear  white,  and  with  a  very  agreeable  feent.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Azores ;  of  Madeira,  according  to  the  Kew 
catalogue.  It  flowers  from  May  to  November. 

5.  Jafminum  angulare,  or  angular  jafmine:  leaves  op¬ 
pofite,  ternate,  leaflets  ovate,  obtufe  ;  branchlets  angular, 
both  they  and  the  petioles  villofe,  peduncles  axillary, 
three-flowered.  Allied  to  the  preceding,  but  differing  in 
its  angular  villofe  branches.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good- 
Hope. 

6.  Jafminum  auriculatum,  or  Malabar  jafmine :  leaves 
oppofite,  ternate,  on  the  flowering  branchlets  fimple ;  ca* 
lyxes  angular,  branches  round  and  pubelcent,  Culti¬ 
vated  in  Malabar,  in  the  gardens  of  the  idolaters. 

7.  Jafminum  flexile,  or  flexuofe  jafmine  :  fmooth,  leaves 
oppofite,  ternate ;  racemes  axillary,  brachiate ;  ftem  climb¬ 
ing,  branches  round.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

If.  Jafminum  didymum,  or  Society-ifle  jafmine:  fmooth, 
leaves  oppofite,  ternate;  leaflets  ovate-lanceolate  ;  racemes 
axillary.  Native  of  the  Society  Iiles,  in  the  South  Seas. 

9.  Jafminum  fimplicifolium,  or  fimple-leaved  jafmine  ; 
leaves  oppofite,  ovate-lanceolate,  Ample.  Native  of  the 
Friendly  Ifles,  in  the  Soutli  Seas. 

10.  Jafminum  fruticans,  or  common  yellow  jafmine  s. 
leaves  alternate,  ternate;  leaflets  obovate  and  wedge- 
fnaped,  obtufe  ;  branches  angular,  calycine  fegments  awl- 
lhaped.  Common  yellow  jafmine  has  weak  angular 
branches  which  require  fupport,  and  will  rife  to  the  height 
of  eight  or  ten  feet,  if  planted  againft  a  wall  or  pale. 
Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe  and  the  Levant.  Culti¬ 
vated  in  1597  by  Gerarde.  Befides  the  common  name  of 
yellow  jafmine,  Parkinfon  has  thole  oi  Jhrubby  trefoil  and 
make^bate,  which  are  now'  obfolete. 

11.  Jafminum  humile,  or  Italian  yellow  jafmine:  leaves 
alternate,  acute,  ternate,  and  pinnate ;  branches  angular  ; 
calycine  fegments  very  fhort.  Italian  yellow  jafmine  is 
fo  called  becaufe  the  plants  were  annually  brought  from 
Italy  by  thofe  who  came  over  with  orange-trees.  The 
flowers  are  generally  larger  than  thofe  of  the  preceding, 
but  have  very  little  feent,  and  are  leldom  produced  lb 
early  in  the  lealon.  Simple  leaves  are  frequently  inter- 
mixt  with  the  ternate.  Its  native  country  was  not  known. 
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If  was  cultivated  here  in  1730  ;  and  flowers  from  July  to 
September. 

12.  Jafminum  odoratiffimnm,  or  yellow  Indian  jafmine; 
leaves  alternate,  bluntifli,  ternate  and  pinnate;  branches 
round,  calycine  fegments  very  fliort.  Yellow  Indian  jaf- 
mine  rifes  with  an  upright  woody  ftalk  eight  or  ten  feet 
high,  covered  with  a  brown  bark,  fending  out  feveral 
branches,  which  want  no  fupport.  Leaflets  of  a  lucid 
green,  ovate  and  entire,  continuing  green  all  the  year,  the 
two  fide  ones  much  lefs  than  the  end  one.  The  flowers 
are  produced  at  the  ends. of  the  Ihoots  in  bunches ;  the 
whole  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  moft  grateful  odour. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  July  to  0£lober  and  Novem¬ 
ber;  and  are  frequently  fucceeded  by  oblong  oval  berries, 
which  turn  black  when  ripe,  and  have  each  two  feeds. 
Native  of  the  ifland  of  Madeira. 

13.  Jafminum  officinale,  or  common  white  jafmine: 
leaves  oppofite,  pinnate;  leaflets  acuminate,  buds  almoft 
trpright.  Stem  fhrubby,  weak,  climbing,  round,  fmooth, 
branching  5  leaflets  ufualiy  feven,  broad,  lanceolate,  quite 
entire,  fmooth,  dark  green,  the  end  one  larger  and  more 
pointed  than  the  reft,  Corolla  white,  odorous ;  border  fome- 
times  only  foqr-cleft.  We  are  not  certain  as  to  the  native 
country  of  our  common  white  jafmine.  Linnaeus  fays  In¬ 
dia  and  Swiflerland  ;  but  to  the  latter  it  is  confefledly  ex¬ 
otic,  although  it  be  now  accuftomed  to  the  climate,  and 
grows  fpontaneoully  on  the  rocks,  particularly  about  Chia- 
venna.  Probably  it  is  wild  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ler  affirms,  that  it  grows  naturally  in  Malabar,  and  feveral 
parts  of  India  ;  yet  has  been  long  inured  to  our  climate, 
fo  as  to  thrive  and  flower  extremely  well ;  but  it  never 
produces  any  fruit  in  England.  Loureiro  lays,  that  it  is 
wild  about  Canton  in  China.  According  to  Parkinfon, 
it  was  thought  to  have  been  firft  brought  to  Spain  out  of 
Syria  or  thereabouts,  and  from  Spain  to  us.  Gerarde  cul¬ 
tivated  this  Ihrub,  no  lefs  efteemed  for  elegance  than  fra¬ 
grance,  in  1597.  He  fays  it  was  then  common  in  moft 
parts  of  England,  being  ufed  for  arbours,  and  to  cover 
banquetting-houfes  in  gardens  ;  and  that  mailer  Lyte 
would  have  it  to  grow  wild  among  11s,  which  however  it 
did  not  as  far  as  he  could  underftand. 

14.  Jafminum  grandiflorum,  Spanilh  or  Catalonian  jaf¬ 
mine  :  leaves  oppofite,  pinnate;  leaflets  bluntifli,  buds 
horizontal.  Spanilh  or  Catalonian  jafmine  lias  much 
ftronger  branches  than  the  common  white  fort,  of  which 
Linnaeus  once  fuppofed  this  to  be  only  a  variety.  The 
leaflets  are  placed  cloler,  and  are  of  a  lighter  green,  the 
fide  ones  are  obtule,  but  the  odd  one  ends  in  an  acute 
point.  The  flowers  are  axillary,  on  peduncles  two  inches 
long,  each  fultaining  three  or  four  flowers,  of  a  blufli  red 
on  their  outlide,  but  white  within;  the  tube  of  the  co¬ 
rolla  is  longer,  the  fegments  are  obtufe,  twifted  at  the 
mouth  of  the  tube,  and  of  a  much  thicker  texture.  Linnseus 
remarks,  that  it  refembles  the  common  fort  very  much  ; 
but  he  gives  the  following  diftinclions  ;  that  the  ftem  is 
ftraight,  not  fcandent;  the  leaflets  nearer  to  the  ftem, 
more  ovate,  not  fmalier,  the  three  outer  ones  confluent  by 
the  widened  petiole,  fo  that  they  cannot  fall  feparate.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  and  Mr,  Miller  adds,  of  the 
ifland  of  Tobago,  where  the  woods  are  full  of  it,  and 
whence  Mr.  Robert  Millar  fent  him  a  great  quantity.  It 
appears  from  Parkinfon  that  it  was  cultivated . here  in 
1629,  when  he  fays  it  was  fcarcely  made  well  acquainted 
with  our  Englifli  air.  It  came  to  us  from  Spain,  and 
thence  acquired  the  name  of  Spanilh  or  Catalonian  jafmine. 

15.  Jafminum  nervofum,  or  nerved-leaved  jafmine: 
leaves  ovate,  three-nerved.  Native  of  Cochin-china,  in 
hedges. 

16.  Jafminum  trinerve,. or  three-nerved  jafmine:  leaves 
oppofite,  Ample,  ovate,  attenuated,  three-nerved  3  pedun¬ 
cles  axillary,  one-flowered.  Native  of  Javq. 

17.  Jafminum  fcandens,  or  climbing  jafmine:  leaves 
oppofite,  Ample,  ovate-oblong,  attenuated  ;  panicles  bra- 
chiate,  calycine  fegments  briftle-fliaped,  reflex.  Native 
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of  Bengal,  climbing  to  the  tops  of  trees,  according  to 
Koenig,  who  communicated  it. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  plants  of  Arabian  jafmine 
are  frequently  imported  from  Italy  by  the  Italian  garde¬ 
ners,  who  bring  orange-trees  for  faie;  but  thefe  are  always 
rafted  upon  flocks  of  the  common  jafmine,  and,  not 
eeping  pace  in  their  growth  with  the  (lock,  become  very 
unfightly  ;  befides,  the  ftocka  are  very  apt  to  (hoot  from 
the  bottom,  and,  if  thefe  (hoots  be  not  conftantiy  rubbed 
off,  they  will  ftarve  the  graft.  The  beft  method  therefore 
to  obtain  plants  is  by  layers  or  cuttings.  The  former  is 
the  fureft  method  ;  for,  unlefs  the  cuttings  be  very  care¬ 
fully  managed,  they  will  not  take  root  5  and  the  ftems, 
being  pliable,  may  eafily  be  brought  down,  and  laid  in 
pots  filled  with  a  loft  loamy  foil,  plunged  into  a  hot-bed 
of  tan  ;  if  the  branches  be  laid  down  in  the  fpring,  and 
carefully  watered,  they  will  put  out  roots  by  autumn, 
when  they  ftiould  be  cut  from  the  old  plants,  and  each 
tranlplanted  into  a  feparate  (mall  pot,  and  then  plunged 
into  the  tan-bed,  where  they  fliould  be  (haded  from  the 
fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root.  Cuttings  may  be 
planted  from  May  to  Auguft,  in  pots  filled  with  the  lame 
earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanner’s 
bark.  The  pots  (hould  be  pretty  large,  to  contain  ten  or 
twelve  cuttings;  they  fliould  be  clofely- covered  with  bell 
or  hand-glafles  to  exclude  the  air,  (haded  from  the  fun 
in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  gently  refrefhed  with  water 
when  the  earth  is  dry  ;  they  will  have  taken  root  by  Au¬ 
guft,  when  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  feparate  pots, 
and  treated  in  the  (ame  way  as  the  layers.  This  plant  may 
be  preferved  in  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth,  but  will 
thrive  much  better  in  the  bark-ftove,  and  prodqce  a  greater 
quantity  of  flowers  ;  as  the  leaves  continue  all  the  year, 
it  will  make  a  fine  appearance  in  the  ftove  at  all  feafons  ; 
and  it  will  produce  flowers  great  part  of  the  year. 

Azorian  jafmine  is  pretty  hardy,  and  requires  only  to  be 
(heltered  from  fevere  froft.  It  is  a  green-houfe  plant,  but 
will  live  againft  a  warm  wall,  if  dung  be  laid  to  the  roots, 
and  a  mat  hung  loofely  over  it  in  frofty  weather.  It  de- 
ferves  a  place  in  every  green-houfe,  for  the  leaves,  being 
of  a  fliining  green,  make  a  good  appearance  all  the  year  ; 
and  the  flowers,  having  a  fine  fcent,  and  continuing  long- 
in  fucceffion,  render  it  very  valuable.  Common  yellow 
jafmine  was  formerly  more  cultivated  than  now ;  for,  the 
flowers  having  no  fcent,  few  perfons  regard  them.  It  of¬ 
ten  produces  fo  many  fuckers  as  to  become  troublefome  5. 
and,  as  it  cannot  be  kept  in  order  for  ftandards,  it  is  (el-, 
dom  introduced  into  gardens  at  prefent.  It  is  eafily  propa¬ 
gated  by  fuckers  or  layers.  Italian  or  dwarf  yellow  jafmine 
was  brought  over  by  the  Italian  gardeners  with  orange- 
trees.  Thefe  were  grafted  upon  the  common  yellow  jafmine 
flocks.  This  is  fomewhat  more  tender  than  the  preced¬ 
ing,  but  it  will  endure  the  cold  of  our  ordinary  winters,: 
in  a  warm  (ituation.  It  may  be  propagated  by  laying  down 
the  tender  branches ;  or  by  budding  or  inarching  it  upon 
the  common  yellow-  fort;  the  latter  mode  is  preferable,  as 
making  hardier  plants :  for  the  method,  fee  p.  400  of  this 
volume.  It  fliou’id  be  planted  againft  a  warm  wall,  and 
.in  very  fevere  winters  will  require  to  be  (heltered  with 
mats.  Itmuft  be  drefied  and  pruned  as  the  white  jafmine. 

Yellow  Indian  jafmine  is  propagated  either  by  feeds,  or 
laying  down  the  tender  branches  ;  if  by  feeds,  which  it 
fometimes  produces  in  England,  make  a  moderate  hot¬ 
bed  in  the  fpring,  into  which  plunge  fome  fmall  pots, 
filled  with  frefli  light  earth  ;  and  in  a  day  or  two  after, 
when  you  find  the  earth  in  the  pots  warm,  put  your  feeds 
therein  ;  about  four  in  each  pot  will  be  fufficient,  cover¬ 
ing  them  about  an  inch  thick  with  the  fame  light  earth, 
and  obferve  to  refrelh  the  pots  with  water  as  often  as  you 
(hall  pei'ceive  the  earth  dry;  but  do  not  give  them  too 
much  at  each  time,  which  would  be  apt  to  rot  the  feeds. 
In  about  fix  or  eight  weeks  after  fowing,  the  plants  will 
appear  above  ground,  at  which  time  it  will  be  neceflary 
to  remove  the  pots  into  another  frefli  hot-bed,  of  a  mode¬ 
rate 
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rate  temperature,  rn  order  to  bring  the  plants  forward  ; 
water  them  as  often  as  is  neceflary,  and  in  the  great  heat 
tof  the  day  the  glaffes  fhould  be  tilted  pretty  high,  and 
fhaded  with  mats,  to  prevent  the  plants  from  being 
Scorched  with  heat.  About  the  middle  of  May  begin  to 
harden  them  to  the  open  air,  by  taking  off  the  glades 
when  the  weather  is  vtarm  ;  but  this  wuft  be  done  cautw 
oufly,  for  you  (liould  not  expofe  them  to  the  open  fun  in 
a  very  hot  day  at  firft,  which  would  greatly  injure  them  ; 
but  rather  take  off  the  glaffes  in  warm  cloudy  weather  at 
firft,  or  in  gentle  '(bowers  of  iriin,  and  fo  by  degrees  inure 
them  to  bear  the  fun  ;  and  in  June  take  the  pots  out  of 
the  hot-bed,  and  carry  them  to  fome  well-flieltered  fitua- 
tion,  where  they  may  remain  until  the  beginning  of  Oc¬ 
tober;  at  which  time  they  mult  be  carried  into  the  green - 
houfe,  obferving'to  place  them  where  they  may  enjoy  as 
much  free  air  as  poflible  when  the  windows  are  opened, 
as  alfo  to  be  clear  from  the  branches  of  other  plants.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  Teafon  they  will  require  to  be  often  wa¬ 
tered,  but  be  careful  not  to  give  them  too  much  at  each 
time ;  and  in  March  remove  thefe  plants  each  into  a  fepa- 
rate  pot,  being  careful  not  to  take  the  earth  from  their 
roots;  and,  if  at  this  time  you  plunge  them  into  a  fr<?fh 
moderate  hot  bed,  it  will  greatly  facilitate  their  rooting 
again,  and  be  of  great  fervice  to  the  plants  ;  but,  when 
they  are  rooted,  you  muft  give  them  a  great  deal  of  air; 
for,  if  you  draw  them  too  much,  they  will  become  weak 
in  their  Items,  and  incapable  to  fupport  their  hea_ds, 
which  is  a  great  defeft  in  thefe  trees.  You  mult  alfo  har¬ 
den  them  to  the  open  air,  into  which  they  fhould  be  re¬ 
moved  about  the  middle  of  May,.obferving,  as  was  before 
directed,  tonlacethem  in  a  fituation  that  is  defended  from 
ftrong  winds,  which  are  injurious  to  thefe  plants,  efpeci- 
ally  while  they  are  young.  In  winter,  houfe  them  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  continue  the  fame  care,  with  which  they  will 
thrive  very  faft,  and  produce  annually  great  quantities  of 
flowers.  In  the  fpring  thefe  plants  fhould  be  pruned, 
when  you  fhould  cut  off  all  decayed  branches  ;  but  you 
muft  not  fhorten  any  of  the  other  branches,  as  is  directed 
for  the  Spanifli  fort,  for  the  flowers  of  this  kind  are  pro¬ 
duced  only  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  which,  if 
fliortened,  they  would  be  cut  off;  and  thefe,  growing  of  a 
more  ligneous  fubftance  than  the  other,  will  not  produce 
ihoots  ftrong  enough  to  flower  the  fame  year.  If  you 
would  propagate  this  plant  from  layers,  the  {hoots  would 
be  laid  down  in  March  ;  arid  if  you  give  them  a  little  cut 
at  the  joint,  as  is  praclifed  in  laying  carnations,  it  will 
promote  their  rooting  ;  obferve  to  refrefh  often  with  water, 
when  the  weather  is  dry;  which,  if  carefully  attended  to, 
the  plants  will  be  rooted  by  the  fucceeding  fpring,  fit  to 
be  tranfplanted,  when  they  muft  be  planted  in  pots  filled 
with  light  earth,  and  managed  as  was  before  directed  for 
feedling  plants. 

The  common  white  jafmine  is  eafily  propagated  by  lay¬ 
ing  down  the 'branches',  which  will  take  root  in  one  year, 
and  may  then  be  cut  from  the  old  plant,  and  planted 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain ;  it  may  alfo  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  cuttings,  which  fhould  be  planted  early  in  the 
autumn";  and,  if  the  winter  fhould  prove  fevere,  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground  between  them  fhould  be  covered  with 
tan,  fea-coal  allies,  or  faw-duft,  which  will  prevent  the 
froft  from  penetrating  deep  into  the  ground,  and  thereby 
preferve  the  cuttings;  or,  where  thefe  are  wanting,  fome 
peale-haulm,  or  other  light  covering,  fhould  be  laid  over 
the  cuttings  in  hard  froft ;  but  thefe  muft  be  removed 
when  the  weather  is  mild,  for  they  will  keep  off  the  air 
and  occafion  damps,  which  often  deftroy  them.  When 
thefe  plants  are  removed,  they  fhould  be  planted  where 
they  are  defigned  to  he  continued,  which  fhould  be  either 
againft  fome  wall,  pale,  or  other  fence,  where  the  flexible, 
branches  may  be  fupported  ;  for,  although  it  is  fomet-imes 
planted  as  a  ftandard,  and  formed  into  a  head,  yet  it  will 
be  very  difficult  to  keep  it  in  any  handfome  order ;  or,  if 
you  do,  you  muft  cut  off  all  the  flowering  branches ;  for 
the  .flowers  are  always  produced  at  the  extremity  of  the 


fame  year’s  Ihoots,  which,  if  fliortened  .before  the  flowers 
are  blown,  will  entirely  deprive'  the  trees  of  flowers. 
Thefe  plants  fhould  be  permitted  to  grow  rude  in  the  fum- 
tner,  for  the  reafon  before  given  ;  nor  fhould  you  prune 
and  nail  them  until  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  March, 
when  the  frofty  weather  is  pall;  for,  if  it  fhould  prove 
fharp  frofly  weather  after  their  rude  branches  are  pruned 
off,  and  the  ftrong  ones  are  expofed  thereto,  they  are  very 
often  deftroyed  ;  and,  this  plant  being  ver.y  backward  in 
fliooting,  there  will  be  no  danger  .of  hurting  by  late  pru¬ 
ning.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this  with  variegated 
leaves,  one  with  white,  and  the  other  with  yellow,  ftripes; 
but  the  latter  is  the  molt  common ;  thefe  are  propagated 
by  budding  them  on  the  plain  jafmine,  and  it  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  buds  do  not  take,  but  yet  they  have  com¬ 
municated  their  gilded  miafma  to  the  plants;  fo  that,  iir 
a  fhort  time  after,  many  of  the  branches,  both  above  and 
below  the  places  where  the  buds  have  been  inferted,  have 
been  thoroughly  tinflured  ;  and  the  following  year  very 
diftant  branches, -which  had  no  ether  communication  with 
thole  which  were  budded  than  by  the  root,  have  been  as 
completely  tinged  as  any  of  the  nearer  branches,  fo  that  the 
juices  muft  have  defeended  into  the  root.  Tbe  two  ftriped 
forts  fhould  be  planted  in  a  warm  fituation,  efpeci.'illy 
the  wbite-ftriped  ;  for  they  are  much  more  tender  than 
the  plain,  and  are  very  fubjecl  to  be  deftroyed  by  great 
froils  ;  therefore  the  white-ftriped  fhould  be  planted  to  a 
fonth  or  fouth-well  afpefl,  and  in  very  fevere  winters  the 
branches  fhould  be  covered  with  mats  or  ftraw,  to  prevent 
their  being  killed.  The  yellow-ftriped  is  not  fo  tender, 
fo  may  be  planted  againft  walls  to  eaft  or  weft  afpetls  ; 
but  thefe  plants  with  variegated  leaves  are  not  fo  much 
in  efteem  as  formerly. 

The  Spanifli  jafmine  is  propagated  by  budding  or  in¬ 
arching  it  upon  the  common  white  jafmine,  on  which  it 
takes  very  well,  and  is  rendered  hardier  than  tliofe  which 
are  upon  their  own  flocks.  But  the  plants  of  this 
kind  being  brought  over  from  Italy  every  fpring  in  fo 
great  plenty,  they  are  feldom  raifed  here.  We  fhall  there¬ 
fore  proceed  to  the  management  of  fuch  plants  as  are 
ufually  brought  into  England  from  the  place  above-men¬ 
tioned,  which  are  generally  tied  up  in  final)  bunches, 
containing  four  plants,  and  their  roots  wrapped  about 
with  mofs,  to  preferve  them  from  dying  ;  which,  if  it 
happen  that  the  fliip  has  a  long  paffage,  will  often  occafion 
them  to  pufh  out  ftrong  ihoots  from  their  roots,  which 
muft  always  be  taken  off  before  they  are  planted,  other- 
wife  they  will  exhauft  the  whole  nourifhment  of  the  plant, 
and  deftroy  the  graft.  In  the  making  choice  of  thefe 
plants,  you  fhould  carefully  obferve  if  their  grafts  are 
alive,  and  in  good  health  ;  for,  if  they  are  brown  and 
fhrunk,  they  will  not  pufh  out,  fo  that  there  will  be  only 
the  flock  left,  which  is  of  the  c’ommon  fort.  When  yqu 
receive  thefe  plants,  you  muft  clear  the  roqts  of  the  mofs, 
and  all  decayed  branches  fhoitld  be  taken  off;  then  place 
the  roots  in  a  pot  or  tub  of  water,  which  fhould  be 
fet  in  the  green-houfe,  or  fome  oth  r  room,  where  it  may 
be  fereened  from  the  cold;  in  this  fituation  they  may 
continue  two  days,  after  which  you  muft  prune  off  all  the 
dry  roots,  and  cut  down  the  branches  within  four  inches 
of  the  place  where  they  were  grafted,  and  plant  them  into 
pots  filled  with  frefh  light  earth  ;  then  plunge  the  pots  - 
into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners’  bark,  obferving  to 
water  and  fhade  them  as  the  heat  of  the  feafon  may  re¬ 
quire.  In  about  a  month  or  fix  weeks  after  they  will  be¬ 
gin  to  fhoot,  when  you  muft  carefully  rub  off  all  fuch  as, 
are  produced  from  the-  flock  below  the  graft ;  and  you 
muft  now  let  them  have  a  great  fhareof  air,  by  railing  the, i 
glaffes  in  the  heat  of  the  day;  and,  as  the  Ihoots  extend, 
they,  fhould  be  topped,  to  llrengthen  them,  and  by  de¬ 
grees  fhould  hardened  to  endure  the  open  air,  into 
which  they  fhould  be  removed  the  beginning  of  June,  but 
muft  have  a  warm  fituation  the  firft  fiummer  ;  for,  if  they 
are  too  much  expofed  to  the  winds,  they  will  make  but  ’ 
indifferent  progrefs,  being  rendered  fomewhat  tender  by 
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■  the  hot-bed.  If  the  fummer  proves  warm,  and  the  trees 
have  fucceeded" well,  they  will  produce  fome  flowers  in 
the  autumn  following,  though  they  will  be  few  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  not  near  fo  ftrong  as  they  will  be  the  fucceeding 
years,  when  the  trees  are  ftronger  and  have  better  roots. 
Thefe  plants  are  commonly  preferved  in  green-houfes, 
xvith  oranges,  myrtles,  See.  and,  during  the  winter  feafon, 
will  require  to  be  frequently  watered  ;  which  fhould  be 
performed  fparingly  each  time,  efpecially  in  cold  weather, 
for  too  much  wet  at  that  feafon  will  be  apt  to  rot  the 
fibres  of  their  roots  ;  they  fhould  alf’o  have  a  great  fit  are 
of  frefh  air  when  the  weather  will  permit,  for  which  pur- 
pore  they  fhould  be  placed  in  the  cooled  part  of  the  green- 
houfe,  among  plants'  that  are  hardy,  where  the  windows 
may  be  opened  every  day,  except  in  frofty  weather  ;  nor 
fhould  they  be  crowded  too  clofe  among  other  plants, 
which  often  occafions  the  tender  part  of  their  fhoots  to 
grow  mouldy  and  decay.  In  April  the  fhoots  of  thefe 
plants  lhould  be  fhortened  down  to  four  eyes,  and  all  the 
weak  branches  fhould  be  cut  off ;  and,  if  you  have  the 
conveniency  of  a  glafs-ftove,  or  a  deep  frame,  to  place 
the  pots  in  at  that  feafon,  to  draw  them  out  again,  it  will 
be  of  great  fervice  in  forwarding  their  flowering;  yet  ftill 
you  fhould  be  careful  not  to  force  them  too  much  ;  and, 
as  foon  as  they  have  made  fhoots  three  or  four  inches 
.  long,  the  glafles  fhould  be  opened  in  the  day-time,  that 
the  plants  may  by  degrees  be  inured  to  the  open  air,  into 
which  they  fhould  be  removed  by  the  latter  end  of  May, 
or  the  beginning  of  June;  otherwife  their  flowers  will  not 
be  fo  fair,  nor  continue  fo  long.  If  the  autumn  prove 
favourable,  thele  plants  will  continue  to  produce  frefh 
flowers  until  November;  and  fometimes,  when  they  are 
■ftrong,  they  will  continue  flowering  later;  but  then  they 
mutt  have  a  great  fhare  of  air  when  the  weather  is  mild 
and  will  admit  of  it,  otherwife  the  flower-buds  will  grow 
mouldy  and  decay. 

But,  notwithftanding  mod  people  preferve  thefe  plants 
in  green-houfes,  yet  they  will  endure  the  cold  of  our  or¬ 
dinary  winters  in  the  open  air,  if  planted  againft  a  warm 
wall,  and  covered  with  mats  in  frofty  weather ;  they  will 
alfo  produce  ten  times  as  many  flowers  in  one  feafon  as 
thofe  kept  in  pots,  and  the  flowers  will  likewife  be  much 
larger  ;  but  they  fhould  not  be  planted  abroad  till  they 
have  acquired  ftrength,  fo  that  it  will  be  neceflary  to  keep 
them  in  pots  three  or  four  years,  whereby  they  may  be 
fheltered  from  the  froft  in  winter ;  and,  when  they  are 
planted  againft  the  wall,  which  fhould  be  in  May,  that 
they  may  take  good  root  in  the  ground  before  the  fuc¬ 
ceeding  winter,  you  mutt  turn  them  out  of  the  pots,  pre¬ 
serving  the  earth  to  their  roots  ;  and,  having  made  holes 
in  the  border  where  they  are  to  be  planted,  you  fhould 
place  them  therein,  with  their  Items  clofe  to  the  wall ; 
then  fill  up  the  holes  round  their  roots  with  good,  frefh, 
rich  earth,  and  give  them  fome  water  to  fettle  the  ground 
about  them,  and  nail  up  their  fhoots  to  the  wall,  fhort- 
ening  fuch  of  them  as  are  very,  long,  that  they  may  pufh 
out  new  fhoots  below  to  furnifh  the  wall,  continuing  to 
nail  up  all  the  fhoots  as  they  are  produced.  In  the  mid¬ 
dle,  or  toward  the  latter  end,  of  July,  they  will  begin  to 
flower,  and  continue  to  produce  new  flowers  untii  the 
froft  prevents  them  ;  which,  when  you  obferve,  you  fhould 
carefully  cut  off  all  the  tops  of  fuch  fhoots  as  have  buds 
formed  upon  them,  as  alfo  thofe  which  have  the  remains 
of  faded  flowers  left ;  for,  if  thefe  are  fuffered  to  remain 
on,'  they  will  foon  grow  mouldy,  efpecially  when  the 
trees  are  covered,  and  thereby  infefl  many  of  the  tender 
branches,  which  will  greatly  injure  the  trees.  Towards 
the  middle  of  November,  if  the  weather  proves  cold  and 
the  nights  frofty,  you  muft  begin  to  cover  your  trees  with 
mats,  which  fhould  be  nailed  over  them  pretty  clofe;  but  ■ 
this  fhould  be  done  when  the  trees  are  perfectly  dry, 
otherwife  the  wet  being  lodged  upon  the  branches,  will 
often  caufe  a  mouldinefs  upon  them,  and  the  air  being 
excluded  therefrom,  will  rot  them  in  a  fhort  time ;  it 
will  alfo  be  very  neceflary  to  take  off  the  mats  as  foon  as 
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the  weather  will  permit,  to  prevent  this  mouldinefs,  and 
only  keep  them  clofe  covered  in  frofty  weather,  and  at 
which  tune  you  fliouid  alfo  lay  feme  mulch  upon  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground  about  their  roots,  and  fatten  fome 
bands  of  hay  about  their  ftems,  to  guajxl  them  from  the 
froft;  and,  in  very  levere  weather,  you  fhould  add  a  dou¬ 
ble  or  treble  covering  of  mats  over  the  trees  ;  by  which 
method,  carefully  performed,  you  may  preferve  them 
through  the  hardeft  winters.  In  the  fpring,  as  the  wea¬ 
ther  is  warmer,  you  fhould  by  degrees  take  oft’  the  cover¬ 
ing  ;  but  you  fhould  be  careful  not-  to  expofe  them  too 
foon  to  the  open  air,  as  alfo  to  guard  them  againft  the 
morning  frofts  and  dry  eatterly  winds,  which  often  reign 
in  March,  to  the  no  fmail  deftruftiori  of  tender  plants  ex- 
pofed  thereto;  nor  fhould  you  quite  remove  your  covering 
until  the  middle  of  April,  when  the  feafon  is  fettled  ;  at 
which  time  you  fliouid  prune  the  trees,  cutting  out  alf 
decayed  and  weak  branches,  fhortenilig  the  ftrong  ones  to 
about  two  feet  long,  which  will  caufe  them  to  flioot  ftrong 
and  produce  many  flowers.  There  is  a  variety  of  this 
with  femi-double  flowers,  which  is  at  prefent  more  rare 
in  England,  and  only  to  be  found  in  fome  curious  gar¬ 
dens;  though  in  Italy  it  is  pretty  common,  from  whence 
it  is  fometimes  brought  over  amongft  the  Angle;  the 
flowers  of  this  kjnd  have  only  two  rows  of  leaves,  fo  that 
it  is  rather  cultivated  for  its  curiofity,  than  for  any  ex¬ 
traordinary  beauty  in  the  flowers.  This  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  budding  it  upon  the  common  white  jafinine,  as 
has  been  directed  for  the  Angle,  and  mult  be  treated  in 
in  the  fame  manner.  See  Cestrum,  Chiococca,  Citha- 
REXYLUM,  EhRETIA,  GUAICUM,  IPOM/EA,  JUSSIEUA, 

Ixora,  Lantana,  Nyctanthes,  Psychotria,  Vol- 
kameria.  ■ 

JASMFNUM  ARAB'ICUM.  See  Coffea. 

JASMFNUM  CAPEN'SE.  See  Gardenia  Florida. 

JASMI'NUM  IN'DICUM.  See  Plumeria  rubra. 

JAS'MUND,  a  peninfula  of  the  ifland  of  Rugen,  in  the 
German  Sea,,  which,  with  another  peninlula  called  Witto, 
forms  a  large  bay,  fronting  the  north-eaft,  which,  in  hazy- 
weather,  often  proves  deftructive  to  veflels  :  the  bay  is 
called  Trompertuyck. 

JASNIKIMIER',  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Kiov  :  twenty-fix  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Bialacerkiev, 

JAS'NITZ  THAL,  a  river  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy 
of  Stiria,  which  runs  into  the  river  Muehr  near  Pruck. 

JA'SON,  a  celebrated  hero,  fon  of  Alcimede,  daughter 
of  Phylacus,  by  AH  fon  the  fon  of  Cretheus,  and  Tyro  the 
daughter  of  Salmoneus.  Tyro,  before  her  connexion 
with  Cretheus  the  fon  of  ZEclus,  had  two  fons,  Pelias  and 
Neleus,  by  Neptune.  JEfon  was  king  of  Iolchos  ;  and  at 
his  death  the  throne  was  ufurped  by  Pelias,  on  account 
of  the  tender  youth  of  Jafon,  the  lawful  fucceffor.  The 
education  of  young  Jafon  was  entrufted  to  the  care  of  the 
centaur  Chiron  ;  and  he  was  removed  from  the  prefence 
of  the  ufurper,  who  had  been  informed  by  an  oracle  that 
one  of  the  defendants  of  Aiolus  would  dethrone  him. 
After  he  had  made  the  moll  rapid  progrefs  in  every  branch 
of  feience,  Jafon  left  the  centaur,  and  by  his  advice  went 
to  confult  the  oracle.  He  was  ordered  to  go  to  Iolchos, 
his  native  country,  covered  with  the  fpoils  of  a  leopard, 

.  and  drefied  in  the  garments  of  a  Magnefian.  In  his  jour¬ 
ney  he  was  flopped  by  the  inundation  of  the  river  Eve- 
nus,  or  Enipeus,  over  which  he  was  carried  by  Juno,  who 
had  changed  herfelf  into  an  old  woman.  In  crofting  the 
llreams,  he  loft  one  of  his  fandals ;  and,  at  his  arrival  at 
Iolchos,  the  Angularity  of  his  drefs  and  the  fairnefs  of  his 
complexion  attracted  the  notice  of  the  people,  and  drew 
a  crowd  around  him  in  the  market-place.  Pelias  came  to 
fee  him  with  the  reft ;  and,  as  he  had  been  warned  by  the 
oracle  to  beware  of  a  man  who  fliouid  appear  at  Iolchos 
with  one  foot  bare,  and  the  other  ihod,  the  appearance  of 
Jafon,  who  had  loft  one  Gf  his  fandals,  alarmed  him.  His 
terrors  were  foon  after  augmented.  Jafon,  accompanied 
by  his  friends,  repaired  to  the  palace  of  Pelias,  and  boldly 
demanded  the  kingdom  which  he  had  unjultly  ufurped. 
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The  boldnefs  and  popularity  of  Jafon  intimidated  Pe¬ 
lias;  lie  was  unwilling  to  abdicate  the  crown,  and  yet  he 
feared  the  refentment  of  his  adverfary.  As  Jafon  was 
young  and  ambitious  of  glory,  Pelias,  at  once  to  remove 
his  immediate  claims  to  the  crown,  reminded  him  that 
,/Eetes  king  of  Cholchis  had  inhumanly  murdered  their 
common  relation  Phryxus.  He  obferved  that  fuch  a  treat¬ 
ment  called  aloud  for  punifhment,  and  that  the  under¬ 
taking  would  be  accompanied  with  much  glory  and  fame. 
He  farther  added,  that  his  old  age  had  prevented  him 
from  avenging  the  death  of  Phryxus  ;  and  that,  if  Jafon 
would  undertake  the  expedition,  he  would  refign  to  him 
the  crown  of  Iolchos  when  he  returned  victorious  from 
Colchis.  Jafon  readily  accepted  a  propofal  which  l’eemed 
to  promife  fuch  military  fame.  His  intended  expedition 
was  made  known  in  every  part  of  Greece,  and  the  youngeft 
and  bravell  of  the  Greeks  afiembled  to  accompany  him, 
and  fliare  his  toils- and  glory.  They  embarked  on-board 
a  Ihip  called  Arge,  and  after  a  feries  of  adventures  they 
arrived  at  Colchis,  .ffietes  promifed  to  reftore  the  golden 
fleece,  which  was  the  caufe  of  the  death  of  Phryxus,  and 
of  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  provided  they  fubmitted 
to  his  conditions.  Jafon  was  to  tame  bulls  who  breathed 
flames,  and  who  had  feet  and  horns  of  brafs,  and  to 
plough  with  them  a  field  facrad  to  Mars.  After  this  he 
was  to  fow  in  the  ground  the  teeth  of  a  ferpent  from  which 
armed  men  would  arife,  whofe  fury  would  be  converted 
againft  him  who  ploughed  the  field.  He  was  alfo  to  kill 
a  monftrous  dragon  who  watched  night  and  day  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree  on  which  the  golden  fleece  was  fufpended. 
All  were  concerned  for  the  fate  of  the  Argonauts ;  but 
Juno,- who  watched  with  an  anxious  eye  over  the  fafety 
of  Jafon,  extricated  them  from  all  thefe  difficulties.  Me¬ 
dea,  the  king’s  daughter,  fell  in  love  with  Jafon  ;  and,  as 
her  knowledge  of  herbs,  enchantments,  and  incantation, 
was  uncommon,  file  pledged  herlelf  to  deliver  her  lover 
from  all  his  dangers  if  he  promifed  her  eternal  fidelity. 
Jafon,  not  infenfible  to  her  charms  and  to  her  promife, 
vowed  eternal  fidelity  in  the  temple  of-Hecate,  and  received 
from  Medea  whatever  inftruments  and  herbs  could  pro- 
teft  him  againft  the  approaching  dangers.  He  appeared  in 
the  field  of  Mars,  he  tamed  the  fury  of  the  oxen,  ploughed 
the  plain,  and  fowed  the  dragon’s  teeth.  Immediately  an 
army  of  men  fprang  from  the  field,  and  ran  towards  Ja¬ 
fon.  He  threw  a  ltone  among  them,  and  they  fell  one 
upon  the  other  till  all  were  totally  deftroyed.  The  vigi¬ 
lance  of  the  dragon  was  lulled  to  fleep  by  the  power  of 
herbs,  and  Jafon  took  from  the  tree  the  celebrated  golden 
fleece,  which  was  the  foie  objeft  of  his  voyage.  Thefe 
aftions  were  all  performed  in  the  prefence  of  zEetes  and 
his  people,  who  were  all  equally  aftoniffied  at  the  bold- 
nefs  and  l'uccefs  of  Jafon.  After  this  celebrated  conqueft, 
Jafon  immediately  let  fail  for  Europe  with  Medea,  who 
had  been  fo  inftrumental  in  his  prefervation.  Upon  this 
^Eetes,  defirous  to  revenge  the  perfidy  of  his  daughter 
Medea,  fent  his  foil  Abfyrtus  to  purfue  the  fugitives. 
Medea  killed  her  brother,  and  ftrewed  his  limbs  in  her 
father’s  way,  that  flie  might  more  eafily  efcape,  while  he 
was  employed  in  coilefting  the  mangled  body  of  his  fon. 
For  fome  other  conjectures  on  the  purpofe  of  the  Argo- 
u antic  expedition,  fee  the  article  Argonauts,  vol.  ii. 
p.  14.8. 

The  return  of  the  Argonauts  into  Theflaly  was  cele¬ 
brated  with  univerfal  feftivity  ;  but  FEfon,  Jafon’s  father, 
was  unable  to  attend  on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  old 
age.  This  obftruftion  was  removed  ;  and  Medea,  at  the 
requeft  of  her  huffiand,  reftored  AU’on  to  the  vigour  and 
fprightlinefs  of  youth.  Pelias,  the  ufurper  of  the  crown 
of  Iolchos,  wifii  i  alfo  to  feehimfelf  reftored  to  the  flower 
of  youth  ;  and  his  daughters,  perfuaded  by  Medea,  who 
wifii  1  to  avenge  her  hufband’s  wrongs,  cut  his  body  to 
pieces,  and. placed  his  limbs  in  a  cauldron  of  boiling  wa¬ 
ter.  Their  credulity  was  feverely  puniffied.  Medea  fuf- 
fered  the  flefti  to  be  confumed  to  the  bones,  and  Pelias 
was  never  reftored  to  life.  This  inhuman  action  drew 
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the  refentment  of  the  populace  upon  Medea,  and  ffie  fled 
to  Corinth  with  her  hulband  Jafon,  where  they  lived  in 
perfeft  union  and  love  during  ten  fucceifive  years.  Ja¬ 
fon’s  partiality  for  Glauce,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
the  country,  afterwards  difturbed  their  matrimonial  hap- 
pinefs,_  and  Medea  was  divorced,  that  Jafon  might  more 
freely  indulge  his  amorous  propenfities.  This  infidelity 
was  feyerely  revenged  by  Medea,  who  deftroyed  her  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  prefence  of  their  father.  After  his  feparatiom 
from  Medea,  Jafon  lived  an  unfettled  and  melancholy  life. 
As  he  was  one  day  repofing  himfelf  by  the  fide  of  the 
fiiip  which  had  carried  him  to  Colchis,  a  beam  fell  upon 
his  head,  and  he  was  cruflied  to  death.  This  tragical 
event  had  been  predicted  to  him  before  by  Medea,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  relation  of  fome  authors.  Some  fay  that 
he  afterwards  returned  to  Colchis,  where  he  feized  the 
kingdom,  and  reigned  in  great  lecurity. 

JAS'PER,yi  in  mineralogy.  See  Jaspis. 

JAS'PER,  a  man’s  name. 

JAS'PIS,  f  the  Jasper;  in  mineralogy,  a  genus  of 
filiceous  earth,  confifting  of  filex,  a  fmaller  proportion  of 
alumine,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  oxyd  of  iron,  with  o-ene- 
rally  a  little  magnefia  and  potaffi ;  liardiffi,  opake,  break¬ 
ing  into  indeterminate  fragments,  of  a  conchoidal  tex¬ 
ture,  lightifh,  fometimes  detached,  fometimes  a  principal 
ingredient  of  ancient  mountains,  of  a  common  form  j 
lofing  its  colour  in  the  fire.  There  are  four  fpecies. 

1.  Jafnis  Aigyptia,  or  Egyptian  pebble  :  of  a  dull  co¬ 
lour,  varied  with  differently-coloured  concentric  ftripes  or 
layers,  and  black  dendritical  figures.  Found  near  Suez 
in  Egypt,  and  fometimes  in  Hungary  and  Lorraine,  gene¬ 
rally  in  iongifn  oval  flattiffi  pebbles,  and  enveloped  in  a 
coarfe  rough  cruft ;  colour  liver-brown,  glittering  when 
broken,  the  fragments  irregularly  angular  and  °opake„ 
and  taking  a  fine  poliffi ;  the  concentric  ftripes  or  layers 
are  various  ffiades  of  yellow,  reddifh,  green,  or  white,  but 
the  dots  and  dendritical  figures  are  always  black  ;  frac¬ 
ture  conchoidal ;  when  heated  it.  does  not  decrepitate. 
Specific  gravity  2-6.  It  is  made  into  vafes,  lnuff-boxes, 
and  other  ornaments. 

2.  Jafpis  fafciata,  ftriped  or  riband  jafper:  in  differ¬ 
ently-coloured  alternate  parallel  layers,  without  luftre  in¬ 
ternally,  of  an  imperfeftly-conchoidal  texture.  Found  in 
Siberia,  in  Saxony  near  Gnantftein  and  Woiftitz,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  fine  at  Ural,  in  large  amorphous  mafles  forming 
long  layers;'  colours  yellowifli,  greeniffi-grey,  ochraceous, 
ifabella  yellow,  browifh-red,  pale  or  dark  fteffi-red,  moun¬ 
tain  or  dark  green  ;  generally  difpofed  in  parallel  layers, 
which  are  commonly  ftraight,  rarely  curved,  feldomer  in 
oblong  fpots.  When  broken  it  exhibits  a  dull  imperfeftly- 
conchoidal  furface,  and  is  fometimes  femi-traniparent  on 
the  edges.  It  takes  a  high  poliffi. 

3.  Jafpis  porcellana,  or  porcellane  jafper :  hard,  rifty 
internally,  of  an  imperfeftly-conchoidal  frafture.  This 
fpecies  is  found  in  large  compact  layers,  and  frequently 
between  the  fiflures  of  bafaltes,  in  Bohemia  and  Saxony  5 
has  an  arid  appearance  when  broken,  like  dried  clay,  and 
is  full  of  cracks  oe  flits  ;  and  is  fuppoied  to  have  been  al¬ 
tered  by  the  aftion  of  fire. 

4.  Jafpis  vulgaris,  or  common  jafper :  hardifh,  ftiining- 
or  polifhed  internally,  of  one  uniform  colour,  or  veined 
or  fpotted.  Found  in  Germany,.  Saxony,  Silefia,  Hun¬ 
gary,  &c.  in  large  compact  mafles,  fometimes  coarfely  in- 
terlperfed  in  alternate  layers  with  other  ftones,  and  often 
in.  obtufe  angular  pieces ;  colours  different  fliades  of  black, 
white,  yellow,,  red,  brown,  and  green ;  often  variegated, 
fpotted,  or  veined,  with  feveral  colours;  is  frequently  en¬ 
riched  with  iron  and  gold  ores,  and  admits  a  fine  poliffi  ; 
fra  ft  u  re  conchoidal,  or  fometimes  imperfeftly  foliated. 
Specific  gravity  from  2-53  to  2-70. 

Wood.  Jafper.  This  variety  is  fo  called  from  its  general 
appearance,  which  often  very  accurately  refembles  petri¬ 
fied  wood.  In  fome  cafes  this  appearance  is  the  refill t  of 
the  original  formation  of  the  fubitance ;  in  others  it  teems 
to 'luve  arifen  from  the  aftual  depofition  of  filiceous  in 
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the  place  of  vegetable  matter.  The  following  diftinftive 
mark  has  been  given  by' which  to  afcertain  the  real  origin 
of  this  jafper  :  “  In  petrified  wood  not  only  the  concen¬ 
tric  circles  of  the  original  vegetable  are  prefent,  but  alfo 
the  veflels  or  fibres  which  extend  from  the  centre  towards 
th'e  circumference.”  The  fmooth  Turkey  lione-ftone  is 
made  of  this  variety  of  jafper,  which  is  found  in  Bohemia, 
Hungary,  &c.  and  in  Siberia ;  but  the  matrix  of  it  is  not 
known.  Malles,  clofely  refembling  trunks  and  branches 
of  trees,  occur  in  great  abundance  difperled  over  the  fandy 
diftridts  of  the  northern  part  of  Africa. 

JAS'QUE,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  Gulf  of  Ormus. 
Lat.  25.  40.  N.  Ion.  76.  50.  E.  Ferro. 

JASSE'NA,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Konigingratz :  eight 
miles  north-eaft  of  Konigingratz. 

JASS'Y,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  and  capital  of 
Moldavia  ;  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  garrifon  town  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans  :  it  has  a  citadel  and  fome  fortifica¬ 
tions.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Greeks,  and  it  is  the 
fee  of  an  archbilhop.  In  the  year  1753,  it  was  altnoll 
wholly  burned  down,  with  the  palace  of  the  hofpodar, 
fome  Roman  catholic  convents,  and  a  Proteftant  Luthe¬ 
ran  church.  In  the  year  1711,  and  in  1739,  it  was  taken 
by  the  Ruffians.  In  the  year  1788,  it  was  again  taken 
by  the  Ruffians,  and  reftored  in  1790  :  200  miles  eaft  of 
Otchakov,and  370  north  of  Conftantinople.  Lat.  47. 10.  N. 
Ion.  45.  30.  E.  Ferro. 

JAS'TROVICZ,  a  lake  of  Croatia,  four  miles  north- 
weft  of  Damianovitz. 

JASUBILI'HEM,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  place. 

JASWO'NY,  a  town  of  Samogitia  :  twenty-four  miles 
fouth-ealf  of  Rofienne. 

JAT,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Smaland  : 
twelve  miles  fouth  of  Wexio. 

JATHNI'EL,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

JA'TOE,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Borneo:  120  miles 
north  of  Negara. 

IATROLEP'TES,yi  [lalgo?,  Gr.  a  phyfician,  and  aXt \ir- 
*!?){,  an  anointer.]  A  phyfician  who  undertakes  to  cure 
difeafes  by  external  unftions. 

IATROLEP'TIC,  adj.  and  f.  That  which  cures  by 
anointing ;  that  part  of  phyfic  that  cures  by  fridtion  with 
■umdluous  fubftances,  and  the  application  of  fomentations 
and  plalters. 

IATROCHEM'IST,  f.  A  chemical  phyfician,  or  one 
■who  ufes  or  prefcribes  chiefly  chemical  preparations. 

IATROMATHEMATPCIAN,  f.  A  phyfician  who 
confiders  difeafes  and  their  caufes  mathematically,  and 
prefcribes  according  to  mathematical  proportions.  Bailey. 

lAT'ROPHA,  /  [from  targor,  Gr.  a  medicine,  or  ra¬ 
ther  poilon  ;  and  (petya ,  to  eat.  'Linn.}  Physic-nut,  Cas- 
SAVA,or  Manihot, and  Caoutchouc, or  India  Rubber  ; 
in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  monoecia,  order  mona- 
delphia,  natural  order  of  tricoccae,  (euphorbiae,  JuJf.)  The 
generic  charadters  are — I.  Male  flowers.  Calyx  :  perian- 
thium  fcarcely  manifeft.  Corolla:  one  petalled,  funnel- 
form  ;  tube  very  ffiort  ;  border  five-parted ;  divifions 
roundiffi,  fpreading,  convex,  concave  beneath.  Stamina  : 
filaments  ten,  awl-ffiaped,  approximated  in  the  middle  ; 
the  five  alternate  ones  fliorter,  upright,  ihorter  than  the 
corolla ;  antherae  roundifli,  verfatile.  Piftillum  :  a  weak 
rudiment,  latent  in  the  bottom  of  the  flower.  II.  Female 
flowers  in  the  fame  umbel  with  the  males.  Calyx  :  none. 
Corolla:  five-petalled,  rofaceous.  Piitillum:  germ  round- 
iffi,  three-furrowed ;  ftyles  three,  bifid  ;  ftigmas  Ample. 
Pericarpium  :  capfule  roundilh,.  tricoccous,  three-celled,, 
cells  bivalve.  Seeds  :  folitary,  roundifli. — EJJential  Cha¬ 
racter.  Male.  Calyx  none  ;  corolla  one-petalled,  funnel- 
form;  Itamina  ten,  alternately  longer  and  fliorter.  Female. 
Calyx  none  ;  corolla  five-petalled,  fpreading  5  ftyles  three, 
bifid;  capfule  three-celled  ;  feed  one. 

Species.  1.  Iatropha  goffypifolia,  cotton-leaved  phyfic- 
nut,  or  wild  caflava  :  leaves  five-parted,  lobes  ovate,  en¬ 
tire,  ciliate  ;  briftles  glandular,  branched  on  the  petioles. 
Stem  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  herbaceous,  branched, 
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fmooth.  Branches  fubdivided,  round,  befet  at  the  bafe 
with  branched  glanduliferous  cilias  or  briftles.  Leaves 
digitate,  veined,  tender,  often  three-lobed  ;  lobes  acute,  . 
ferrate,  toothed  and  ciliate,  cilias  glandular.  Common 
peduncle  terminating  ;  partial  cymed,  bifid  ;  male  flowers 
very  copious,  females  folitary,  in  the  forks  of  the  pedun¬ 
cles.  Native  of  the  Weft-India  iflands  ;  very  common  in 
molt  parts  of  Jamaica,  where  the  foil  is  dry  and  gravelly, 
and  the  fituation  warm.  It  grows  molt  luxuriantly  about 
lioufes,  where  the  ground  is  warmed  with  dung,  and  rifes 
in  fuch  places  to  the  height  of  three  feet  and  a  half,  or 
more.  It  is  a  very  beneficial  plant  in  every  plantation 
where  they  raife  any  quantity  of  poultry,  which  are  very 
fond  of  the  feeds.  A  decoction  of  the  leaves  is  lome- 
times  uled  as  a  purgative  in  the  dry  belly-ach.  Hence  it 
is  called  belly-ach  weed.  Browne  names  it  wild  cafava ,  or 
ca/adar. 

2.  Iatropha  glauca,  or  glaucous-leaved  phj'fic-nut ; 
calycled  ;  leaves  five-cleft  and  three-cleft,  ferrate-toothed; 
petioles  naked,  ftipules  palmate.  Stem  herbaceous,  erefi, 
a  foot  high,  pubefeent.  It  is  diltinguiffied  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  at  firfl  fight  by  its  glaucous  hue ;  but,  befides  this, 
it  differs  in  having  the  leaves  produced  at  the  bafe,  but 
not  tranfverfe  ;  the  lobes  oblong,  ffiarply  ferrate,  not  ovate 
and  ciliate-glandular  as  in  that;  and  the  petioles  naked, 
without  branched  glandular  hairs.  Native  of  Arabia  and 
the  Eaft  Indies. 

3.  Iatropha  fpinofa,  or  prickly-flalked  phyfic-nut; 
calycled  ;  leaves  three-parted,  lobes  angular  upwards,  and 
quite  entire  ;  ftem  ffirubby,  prickly. 

4.  Iatropha  variegata,  or  variegated  phyfic-nut :  caly¬ 
cled  ;  leaves  lanceolate,  quite  entire. 

5.  Iatropha  glandulofa,  or  glandular  phyfic-nut :  ca¬ 
lycled;  leaves  five-lobed,  villofe  ;  lobes  toothletted,  glan¬ 
dular  ;  ftem  flirubby,  without  ftipules. 

6.  Iatropha  Moluccana,  or  Molucca  phyfic-nut :  leaves 
ovate,  quite  entire,  fomewhat  toothed.  This  is  a  tree,  with 
alternate  ovate  or  ovate-cordate  leaves,  with  fome  fcarcely- 
confpicuous  angles,  or  one  or  two  teeth,  acute  like  thole 
of  Plernandia,  but  not  peltate.  It  has  the  fame  general 
appearance  with  the  other  fpecies,  but  differs  in  the  calyx,, 
and  the  number  of  petals  and  piftils.  Now  that  it  is  better 
known,  it  is  found  that  it  ought  to  conftitute  a  diftindt 
genus.  Native  of  the  Molucca  Iflands  and  Ceylon. 

7.  Iatropha  divaricata,  or  divaricated  phyfic-nut:  leaves 
ovate,  acuminate,  entire,  very  linooth ;  racemes  divari¬ 
cating.  Native  of  Jamiaca. 

8.  Iatropha  curcus,  or  angular-leaved  phyfic-nut:  leaves 
cordate,  angular.  Stem  a  fathom  in  height,  or,  accord- - 
ing  to  Browne,  feldom  more  than  feven  or  eight  feet,  fiuf- 
frutefeent,  round,  fmooth,  and  branched.  Leaves  five¬ 
angled,  the  angles  at  the  bafe  rounded,  the  reft  acute. 
Flowers  in  terminating  cymes;  males  pale  yellow;  fe¬ 
males  green.  Native  of  South  America  and  the  iflands  in 
the  Weft  Indies.  Browne  fays  it  is  very  common  in  all 
the  lugar-colonies,  and  cultivated  frequently  in  inclo- 
fures,  but  dies  after  a  few  years.  The  leaves  are  much 
ufed  in  refolutive  baths  and  fomentations,  and  the  feeds 
fometimes  as  a  purgative  ;  but  they  operate  very  violent¬ 
ly,  and  are  therefore  now  but  little  ufed.  Gmrtner  fug- 
gefts,  that  it  was  firft  obferved  by  Boyle  ;  that  the  fruit 
might  be  eaten  with  fafety  if  the  embryo  were  taken  out. 

9.  Iatropha  multifida,  or  French  phyfic-nut:..  leaves 
many-parted,  even  ;  ftipules  brillle-lhaped,  multifid.  This 
grows  generally  to  the  height  of  five,  fix,  or  leven,  feejr, 
with  a  very  fmooth  fuffrutefeent  ftem,  and  fpreading. 
branches.  This  fpecies  is  now  very  common  in  molt  of. 
the  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies,  but  was  introduced  from; 
the  continent  firft  into  the  French  iflands,  whence  it  is 
called  in  the  Britifh  iflands  French  phyfic-nut.  It  is  much 
cultivated  in  Jamaica,  and  forms  no  fimall  ornament  in  . 
their  flower-gardens^  with  its  large  bunches,  of  ;  beautiful . 
red  flowers.  The  whole  plant  diftils  a  tenacious  wr.tery 
liquor.  The  feeds  are  purgative,  but  fo  violent  in  their 
operation  that  they  are  now  rarely  adminiltered,  though.* 

formerly/ 
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Formerly  they  were  almoft  the  only  purgative  medicine 
ufed  among  the  Spaniards.  It  was  cultivated  in  1696  in 
the  royal  garden  at  Hampton  Court ;  and  flowers  from 
June  to  Augult. 

10.  latropha  manihot,  or  eatable-rooted  phyfic-nut,  or 
cafl'ava :  leaves  palmate,  lobes  lanceolate,  quite  entire, 
even.  The  caffava  (hoots  from  a  tough,  branched,  \voody? 
root,  whofe  flender  collateral  fibres  iwell  into  thole  fiefliy 
conic  mafles  for  which  the  plant  is  cultivated  ;  and  rifes, . 
by  a  flender  woody  knotted  .ftalk,  to  the  height  of  four, 
five,  or  fix,  feet,  fometimes  more.  Leaves  alternate, 
fmoot'h,  on  long  petioles,  .feven-Iobed ;  lobes  narrow  at 
the  bafe,  growing  broader  till  within  an  inch  and  a  half 
of  the  top,  where  they  diminilh  to  an  acute  point  ;  the 
•three  middle  lobes  are  about  fix  inches  long,  and  two 
broad  where  broadeft ;  the  two  next  are  about  an  inch 
Ihorter,  and  the  two  outfide  lobes  are  not  more  than  three 
inches  long  ;  the  middle  lobes'  are  finuated  on  each  fide 
near  the  top,  but  the  two  outer  are  entire.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  umbels  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  fome  male 
and  "others  female;  petals  five,  fp  reading  ;  in  the  male 
flowers  ftamens  ten,  united  ;  in  the  females,  germ  round 
e  with  three  furrows  in  the  -centre  ;  .ftyles  three,  two  dif- 
tant,  and  one  fifing  between  them  Ihorter,  all  crowned  by 
a  Angle  ftigma.  Capfule  roundilh."  See  this  fpecies  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  annexed  Engraving.  Native  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica.  Pere  Ro.chon  fays  that  it  was  tranfported  into  the 
Ifle  of  France  from  Brafil.  This  plant,  which  formerly 
fupplied  the  greateft  part  of  the  fuftenance  of  the  native 
Indians,  is  now  raifed  in  molt  parts  of  America,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  confidered  as  a  very  beneficial  vegetable,  yielding 
an  agreeable  wholefome  food  ;  and  this,  with  its  eafy 
growth  and  hardy  nature,  recommends  it  every  where. 
It  grows  to  perfection  in  about  eight  months,  but  the 
roots  will  remain  a  confiderable  time  in  the  ground  unin¬ 
jured.  They  are  generally  dug  up  as  occaiion  requires, 

,  and  prepared  for  uie  in  the  following  manner  :  Being  firll 
well  waflied  and  fcraped,  then  rubbed  to  a  pulpy  farina 
on  iron  graters,  they  are  put  into  ftrong  linen  or  palmetto 
"bags,  and. placed  in  a  convenient  prefs,  until  the  juice  is- 
■entirely  exprefted  ;  the  farina  is  then  taken  out  and  fpread 
in  the  fun  for  fome  time,  pounded  in  large  wooden  mor- 
-tars,  run  through  coarfe  fieves,  and  afterwards  baked  on 
iron  plates  placed  over  proper  fires,  and  when  hot  be- 
-ftrewed  with  the  fifted  meal  to  whatever  fize  or  thicknefs 
people  pleale  to  have  the  cakes  made  ;  this  agglutinates 
as  it  heats,  grows  gradually  harder,  and,  when  thoroughly 
baked,  is  a  wholefome  well-tafted  bread.  Tapioca  is 
alfo  prepared  ftom  this  root.  The  juice  of  the  root  is 
fweetilh,  but  more  or  lefs  of  a  deleterious  nature  both 
frefti  and  in  the  putrid  ftate,  though  it  hardly  retains  any 
thing  of  this  quality  whilft  it  ferments.  The  milky  juice 
fwallowed,  or  the  root  eaten  without  preparation,  brings 
on  convulfions,  and  occafions  violent  retching  and  purg¬ 
ing;  it  ads  only  on  the  nervous  fyftem,  and  produces  no 
inflammation  in  the  ftomach  ;  but  the  ftomach  of  a  man, 
or  other  animal,  poifon-ed  by  it,  appears  to  be  contracted 
one  half.  However  violent  the  rough  juice  may  be  found 
immediately  after  it  is  expreffed,  it  is  certain  that  the 
roots  are  daily  eaten  by  hogs  without  prejudice;  and -a 
little  mint-water  and  fait  of  wormwood  will  calm  the  molt 
violent  fymptoms  that  arife  on  taking  it,  and  prevent  all 
bad  conlequences,  even  in  the  human  fpecies,  if  it  be  but 
timely  adminiftered.  Cayenne  pepper  has  been  more  re¬ 
cently  pronounced  an  antidote.  Med.  Fails,  vol.  vii. 

What  is  exprefled  from  the  farina  of  caflava  is  frequently 
preferred  and  prepared  for  many  economic  ufes  ;  in  boiling 
it  throws  up  a  thick  vifcid  l'cum,  which  is  always  calt 
away,  and  the  remaining  fluid  is.  fometimes  diluted  and 
kept  for  common  drink ;  and  is  thought  in  that  Hate  to 
-elemble  whey.  Some  ufe  it  in  fauces  for  filh  and  many 
other  forts  of  food  ;  purpofes  for  which  it  was  employed 
by  the  native  Indians,  long  before  any  European  had 
landed  in  thole  parts  of  the  world.  The  farina,  whilft 
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yet  impregnated  with  the  juice,  makes  an  excellent  falve, 
which  feldom  fails  to  clean  and  heal  the  molt  defperate 
fores  ;  where  thefe  are  very  foul,  or  the  parts  too  much 
relaxed,  it  is  fometimes  mixed  with  a  few  pounded  to¬ 
bacco-leaves  ;  and  has  been  often  found  effectual,  where 
common  ointments  have  not  had  the  leaft  force  ;  it  is  alfi) 
ufed  by  way  of  poultice,  and  is  an  excellent  refolutive. 

In .  Madagafcar,  caflava  is  the  ordinary  food  of  the 
blacks,  and  the  French  call  it  Madagafcar  bread.  In  the 
Weft  Indies  this  plant  is  called  caflava,  cafjada,  or  cajjadar. 
In  brafil,  mandihoca,  mamba,  manduba  ;  whence  we  have  the 
nam &  manihot,  and  in  French,  manihiot.  The  Caifbes  call  it 
yu/ta  or  juka  ;  which  name- is  adopted  in  Germany,  and  by 
the  Spaniards,  who  call  it  yucca  dc  cafabt.  The  Germans 
and  Dutch  have  alfo  adopted  the  Weft.  Indian  name,  as 
well  as  the  Englilh.  At  Rio  di  Janeiro  they  call  the  flour 
or  meal  of  the  caflava  root ,farinha  di pao ;  which  may,  not 
improperly,  be  tranflated,  “powder  of  poll.”  It  was  cul- 
tivated  here  in  1739  by  Mr.  Miller  ;  and  flowers  in  July 
and  Auguft. 

11.  latropha  janipha,  or  Carthaginian  phyfic-nut:  leaves 
palmate,  lobes  quite  entire,  the  middle  ones  on  both  fideS 
lobed  with  a  finus.  This  is  an  upright  fnrub,  quite  (inooth 
all  over,  abounding  in  an  aqueous  juice,  that  is  fomewhat 
clammy,  and  has  the  fmell  of  walnut-leaves.  In  dole 
woods  it  frequently  riles  with  a  weak,  unbranched,  rod¬ 
like,  Item,  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,-  and  it  retains  this 
habit  in  the  European  Itoves  ;  among  other  flirubs  in  open 
places  it  is  tommonly  no  more  than  fix  feet  high,  aiid'ap- 
proaches  very  near  to  the  figure  of  the  preceding  fort, 
from  which  Linnaeus  feems  to  think  this  is  hardly  fpeci- 
fically  different.  In  the  ruined  Walls  of  the  fortrefs  of 
Boca  Chica  it  is  become  a  fort  of  tree,  eight  feet  high, 
with  a.ftraight  trunk  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  with  a 
pretty  head.  Loureiro  deferibes  it  as  only  four  feet  high, 
with  a  ftraight,  unbranched,  unarmed,  Item.  Roots  very 
tuberous,  like  thofe  of  afphodel,  in  bundles;  the.  tubers, 
ovate-oblong, acute,  white  within  and  without,  three  inches’ 
long,  with  a  fweetilh  hot  tafte.  Leaves  large,  elegant, 
palmate-digitate;  lobes  five,  (about  nine,  according  to 
Loureiro,)  oblong,  acuminate,  contraded  in  the  middle  on 
both  tides  by  a  very  large  linus;  the  outer  ones  frequent¬ 
ly  quite  entire.  The  fruit  is  covered  with  a  fiefliy  green 
pellicle,  marked  with  fix  white  ftreaks,  and  fhining  very 
much  ;  it  is  then  globular,  and  more  than  half  an  inch  in 
diameter;  but  this  dries  up  and  falls  off,  and  then  the 
capfule  remains  three-lobed  on  the  lides.  But  this  is 
more  or  lefs  the  cafe  in  the  other  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
Croton,  and  Acalypha.  The  feeds  are  fliining,  fubovate, 
green  or  alb-coloured.  Native  of  South  America;  com¬ 
mon  about  Cartliagena, -flowering  almoft  the  whole  year; 
alfo  of  China,  according  to  Loureiro,  who  adds,  that  it  is 
ufed, not  raw,  but-boiled,  as  are  l'olutive,  like  the  preceding. 

12.  latropha  urens,  or  flinging  phyfic-nut:  leaves  pal¬ 
mate,  toothed,  prickly.  This  has  a  thick,  Avelling,  fiefliy, 
root,  from  which  arifes  an  herbaceous  ftalk  as  big  as  a 
man’s  thumb,  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  dividing  into 
-feveral  branches  ;  thefe  are  very  clofely  armed  with  long- 
brown  fpines ;  the  footftalks  of  the  leaves  are  fix  or  l’even 
inches  long,  which  are  alfo  armed  with  fpines,  but  not  lo 
clofely,  nor  are  the  fpines  fo  long  as  thofe  on  the  ftalk  and' 
branches ;  the  leaves  are  deeply  cut  into  five  lobes,  which 
are  jagged  deeply  on  their  Tides,  and  the  nerves  are  armed 
with  flinging  fpines;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  umbels 
at  the  top  of  the  branches,  Handing  upon  long  naked  pe¬ 
duncles  ;  they  are  of  a  pure  white  colour  ;  the  male  flow¬ 
ers  appear  firlt;  they  are  five-petalled,  forming  a  Ihort  tube 
at  bottom,  and  fpreading  open  flat  above;  the  ftamens  are 
the  length  of  the  tube,  and  fill  it  up  at  the  mouth ;  the 
female  flowers  are  finaller,  but  of  the  fame  lhape,  with  an 
ovate  three-cornered  germ.  Native  of  Brafil.  Mr.  Miller 
fays,  it  was  found  at  Carthagena  in  New  Spain  by  Mr. 
Robert  Millar,  who  fent  the  feeds  to  England,  which  fuc- 
ceeded  in  leveral  curious  gardens.  But,  according  to  the 
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Catalogue  of  the  Royal  Garden  at  Kew,  it  had  been  in¬ 
troduced  before  by  Mr.  Bentick  in  1690.  It  flowers  from 
May  to  July. 

Mr.  Miller  has  another  fort,  found  by  Dr.  Hbuftoun  at 
Vera  Cruz,  where  it  was  planted  for  ornament.  Hav¬ 
ing  leaves  divided  like  the  common  wolfsbane,  he  names 
It  Iatropha  aconitifolia.  It  riles  with  a  ftrong,  brittle, ' 
woody  Italk,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  covered  with  a  grey 
bark,  and  dividing  into  many  branches.  The  leaves  are 
armed  with  fmall  flinging  ('pines  like  tfiofe  of  the  nettle. 
At  the  ends  of  the  branches  come  out  the  flower-ltalks, 
which  are  five  or  fix  inches  long,  and  fuftain  an  umbel  of 
white  flowers.  The  males  are  one-petalled,  and  harve  a 
pretty  long  tube,  divided  at  top  into  five  fegments  ;  the 
females  expand  in  form  of  a  role,  and  are  fucceededby  a 
globular,  prickly,  tricoccous  fruit.  It  is  probably  a  va¬ 
riety  of  the  urens. 

13.  Iatropha  herbacea,  or  herbaceous  phyfic-nut:  prick¬ 
ly,  leaves  three-lobed  ;  Item  herbaceous.  This  is  an  an¬ 
nual  plant,  riling  with  an  herbaceous  ftalk  about  a  foot 
high,  dividing  into  two  or  three  branches ;  the  whole 
clofely  armed  with  long,  briftly,  flinging,  fpines.  The 
flowers  grow  in  an  umbel  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  ; 
they  are  fmall,  of  a  dirty  white  colour;  three-lobed  cap- 
iules,  covered  with  the  fame  fpines  as  the  plant.  Native 
of  Vera  Cruz. 

14.  Iatropha  elaftica,  elaflic-gum-tree,  or  caoutchouc  : 
leaves  ternate,  elliptic,  quite  entire  ;  hoary  underneath, 
on  long  petioles.  The  tree  yielding  that  refin  which  is 
now  commonly  known  under  the  ng/ne  of  elaftic  gum, 
caoutchouc,  or  Indian  rubber,  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  this 
genus  ;  but  there  are  feveral  others  which  yield  a  fimilar 
juice,  as  Ficus  Indica,  Cecropia  peltata,  Siphonia  caout¬ 
chouc,  Artocarpus  integrifolia,  and  Urceola  elaftica;  and 
perhaps  other  ipecies  of  thofe  genera,  efpecially  of  the 
Iatropha  and  Siphonia.  This  tree  is  a  native  of  Guiana, 
of  Quito,  and  Braiil,  particularly  in  Para,  where  it  is  call¬ 
ed  majfaradub .  The  Indians  by  an  incifion  in  the  bark 
extract  a  vifcid  white  fubftance,  like  that  which  iffues 
from  the  fig-tree  ;  they  receive  it  into  earthen  moulds,  to 
make  rings,  bracelets,  girdles,  fyringes,  hats,  boots,  flam¬ 
beaux,  figures  of  animals,  Sec.  Abbe  Rochon  fays  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Madagafcar  aifo  make  flambeaux  of  it, 
which  burn  without  wicks,  and  afford  them  a  very  good 
light  when  they  go  out  to  filh  in  the  night-time  ;  but  he 
deferibes  the  tree  which  yields  the  elaftic  gum  in  Mada¬ 
gafcar  as  twenty  feet  high,  the  leaves  eight  inches  long 
and  two  inches  broad,  the  fruit  refembling  a  round  fig, 
and  full  of  fmall  feeds.  We  may  conclude  therefore  that 
this  tree  is  the  Ficus  Indica  ;  certainly  not  an  Iatropha. 
The  coagulated  juice  however  is  of  the  fame  nature. 

The  firft  account  which  we  have  of  the  elaftic  gum  or 
refin,  or  caoutchouc  as  it  is  called  by  the  Indians  to  the 
fouth-eaft  of  Quito,  is  in  a  memoir  by  Monf.  de  la  Conda- 
mine  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  for  1751, 
and  in  his  relation  of  the  river  of  Amazons  in  1745. 
The  tree  which  yields  this  fubftance  grows  along  the 
banks  of  this  river,  and  is  very  common  in  the  forefts  of 
the  province  of  Emeralds  to  the  north  of  Quito,  where  it 
is  called  hheve,  and  whence  Aublet  has  taken  his  generic 
name,  Hevea.  The  tree  is  deferibed  as  very  lofty  and 
ftraight,  and  quite  naked  up  to  the  head,  which  is  very 
fmall  ;  the  trunk  of  the  largeft  is  only  about  two  feet  in 
diameter.  The  foliage  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  calTava, 
No.  10.  The  fruit  is  triangular,  inclofing  three  feeds.  Thefe 
feeds  or  kernels,  peeled  and  boiled  in  water,  yield  a  thick 
oil,  which  the  Indians  ufe  as  butter  with  their  food.  The 
wood  of  the  tree  is  light  and  fit  for  mails.  For  the  ge¬ 
neral  hiftory  of  Caoutchouc,  fee  that  article,  vol.  iii. 
p.  744 ;  and  for  its  chemical  properties,  as  far  as  were 
then  known,  fee  Chemistry,  vol.  iv.  p.  340.  to  which  the 
followdng  remarks  may  now  be  added. 

Caoutchouc,  when  pure,  is  of  a  white  colour,  and  with¬ 
out  tafte  or  fmell ;  the  black  colour  of  the  caoutchouc  of 
commerce  is  owing  to  the  method  of  drying  it  after  it  has 
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been  fpread  upon  moulds.  The  ufual  way  is  to  fpread  a 
thin  coat  of  the  milky  juice  upon  the  mould,  and  then  to 
dry  it  by  expoling  it  to  frnoke;  afterwards  another  coat 
is  laid  on,  which  is  dried  in  the  fame  way.  Thus  the 
caoutchouc  of  commerce  confifts  of  numerous  layers  cf 
pure  caoutchouc  alternating  with  as  many  layers  of  foot. 

Caoutchouc  is  not  altered  by  expofure  to  the  air.  It 
is  perfeftly  infoluble  in  alcohol ;  but  alcohol  renders  it 
colourlefs.  It  is  perfectly  foluble  in  ether.  This  pro¬ 
perty  was  firft  pointed  out  by  Macquer:  Berniard,  on  the 
contrary,  found  it  to  be  fcarcely  at  all  foluble  in  fulphuric 
-ether,  which  was  the  ether  ufed  by  Macquer;  and  that 
even  nitric  ether  was  but  an  imperfeft  folvent.  See  vol.  iv. 
p.  340.  The  difference  in  the  refults  of  thefe  two  che- 
mifts  was  very  lingular ;  both  were  remarkable  for  their 
accuracy,  and  both  were  too  well  acquainted  with  their 
fubjefl  to  be  eafiiy  milled.  The  matter  was  cleared  up 
by  Mr.  Cavallo:  he  found  that  ether,  when  newly  pre¬ 
pared,  feldom  or  never  dilfolved  caoutchouc  completely ; 
but,  if  waflied  previoully  in  water,  it  never  failed  to  dif- 
folve  the  caoutchouc  with  facility.  When  the  ether  is 
evaporated,  the  caoutchouc  held  in  folution  is  obtained 
unaltered ;  in  this  ftate,  therefore,  it  might  be  employed 
to  make  inftruments  of  different  kinds  ;  but  that  method 
would  be  too  expenfive  for  ordinary  purpofes.  However, 
it  has  fince  been  difeovered  that  it  may  be  melted  by  means 
of  water  only ;  fee  vol.  iii.  p.  745,  new  edit. 

Another  curious  particular  relative  to  caoutchouc  is  its 
electric  property.  This  was  difeovered  and  communi¬ 
cated  as  long  ago  as  Nov.  1797,  in  the  Monthly  Magazine. 
The  eleftric  property  may  be  alcertained  in  the  following 
manner  :  Take  a  quarter  of  a  Iheet  of  writing-paper,  hold 
it  to  the  fire  till  it  be  pretty  warm,  and  then  immediately" 
lay  it  upon  a  table,  or  any  even  furface ;  hold  it  there 
fteadily  to  prevent  its  flipping,  and  brifkly  rub  it,  ten  or 
a  dozen  times,  in  the  fame  direftion,  with  a  piece  of  In¬ 
dia  rubber.  Now,  upon  attempting  to  lift  the  paper,  it 
will  be  found  to  adhere  clofely  to  the  table;  and,  being 
fuddenly  raifed,  and  again  brought  within  a  fmall  dil- 
tance,  it  will  be  ftrongly  attracted  to  the  table.  This  is 
occafioned  by  a  quantity  of  eleftric  fluid  accumulated 
between  the  table  and  the  paper,  by  the  friftion  of  the 
rubber;  for,  on  prefenting  a  conducting  body,  the  pa¬ 
per  will  be  attracted  to  it.  .Sparks,  attended  with  a  crack¬ 
ling  noife,  may  be  drawn  from  the  paper  in  the  ufual  man¬ 
ner;  which,  when  viewed  in  the  dark,  appear  more  lumi¬ 
nous  than  might  at  firft  be  fuppofed.  It  muft  be  fup¬ 
pofed,  however,  that  unlefs  the  paper  be  lifted  very  expe- 
ditioufly  from  the  table,  the  greater  part  of  the  fluid  will 
efcape  in  doing  it ;  and  confequently,  the  paper  will  ex¬ 
hibit  but  fmall  figns  of  electricity.  Indeed,  the  quantity 
of  fluid  accumulated  is  always  much  greater  than  that 
which  remains  on  the  paper  ;  but  in  dry  frofty  weather,, 
the  beft  time  for  making  the  experiment,  the  quantity 
remaining  will  be  confiderable.  The  paper  muft  be  pre- 
vioufly  warmed  at  the  fire  ;  for  continuing  the  friftion,. 
even  till  the  paper  grow's  warm,  has  never  lucceeded. 

Some  new  lights  have  alfo  been  thrown  upon  the  na¬ 
ture  and  properties  of  this  fubftance  by  the  experiments 
of  Mr.  John  Gough,  as  detailed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Manchelter  Society,  vol.  i.  fecond  feries,  1806.  Mr.  G>. 
oblerved,  that,  when  the  fubftance  was  much  diftended, 
a  portion  of  its  caloric  was  extricated ;  that  a  piece  of  it, 
when  kept  permanently  ftretched,  was  fhortened  by  heat, 
and  lengthened  by  cold  ;  and  that  an  increaie  of  tempe¬ 
rature  diminilhed  its  fpecific  gravity.  If  it  be  ftretched 
in  warm  water,  it  retains  its  elafticity  ;  but  if,  when 
ftretched,  it  be  placed  in  water  colder  than  itfelf,  it. 
remains  diftended  until  heat  be  applied,  when  It  again 
contracts.  Hence  it  is  concluded,  “that  the  elafticity  of 
caoutchouc  depends  on  the  caloric  contained  between  its 
pores ;”  and  that,  if  the  caloric  be  removed  from  it,  the 
elafticity  is  deftroyed.  By  diftenlion,  the  pore3  are  forci¬ 
bly  diminilhed,  and  a  quantity  of  caloric  is  extricated  ; 
while  the  affinity  which  exifts  between  the  fubftance  and 
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caloric  gives  -it  a  tendency  to  return  to  its  former  figure, - 
in  order  that,  by  the  enlargement  of  the  pores,  the  origi¬ 
nal  quantity  of  caloric  may  be  received. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  All  thefe  plants,  being  natives 
ot  the  warm- parts  of  America,  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in 
the  open  air  in  England.  The  fir  ft  fort  is  cultivated  in 
the  Welt  Indies  for  food,  where  it  is  propagated  by  cut¬ 
ting  the  ftalks  into  lengths  of  feven  oreight  inches,  which, 
vvhc-n  planted,  put  out  roots.  The  other  forts  are  eafily 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  fliould  be  town  on  a  good 
hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  re¬ 
move,  they  Ihould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  final  1  pot  fill¬ 
ed  with  light  earth,  and  then  plunged  into  a  frelh  hot-bed 
of  tanners’  baric,  carefully  (hading  them  till  they  have 
taken  frcfli  root  ;  after  which  they  muft  he  treated  in  the 
lame  manner  as  other  tender  plants  from  hot  countries, 
admitting,  f  re  111  air  to  them  daily,  in  proportion  to  the 
warmth  of  the  feafon  ;  but  as  many  of  the  forts  have  fuc- 
culent  ftalks,  feme  of  which  have  a  milky  juice,  they 
fliould  have  but  little  water  given  them,  for  they  are  loon 
deft  rayed  by  wet.  The  thirteenth  fort  is  an  annual  plant ; 

.  if  the  feeds  are  fown  early  in  the  fpring,  and  the  plants 
are  brought  forward,  they  will  perfect  their  feeds  the  fame 
year;  but  the  other  forts  are  perennial,  fo  do  not  flower 
till  the  fecond  or  third  year;  therefore  the  plants  Ihould 
be  plunged  into  the  tan-bed  in  the  ftove,  where  they 
ihould  coiiftantly  remain,  giving  them  a  large  (hare  of  air 
in  warm  weather;  but  in  winter  they  mult  be  tenderly 
treated,  ,ayd  in  that  feafon  muft  have  very  little  water. 
With  this -management,  the  plants  will  -continue  feverai 
years,  and  produce  their  flowers,  and  frequently'  perfect 
their  feeds  in  England.  The  caflava  thrives  belt  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  in  a  free,  mixed  foil,  is  propagated  by  the 
bud  or  gem,  and,  is  generally  cultivated  in  the  following 
manner :  The  ground  is  firft  cleared,  and'  hoed  up  into 
■•'ftiallow  holes,  of  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  fquare,  and 
ieldom  above  three  or  four  inches  in  depth.  When  they 
intend  to  plant,  they  provide  a  fufficient, number  of  full- 
grown  Items,  and  cut  then  into  junks,  of  about  fix  or  fe- 
ven  inches  length,  as  far  as  they  find  them  tough  and 
woodyg  and  well  furnifhed  with  prominent,  well-grown, 
hardy,  buds  ;  of  theie  they  lay  one  or.etwo  in  every  hole, 
and  cover  them  over  with  mould  from  the  adjoining  bank  ; 
but  care  muft  be  taken  to  keep  the  ground  clean,  until 
the  plants  .rile  to  a  fufficient  height  to  cover  the  mould, 
and  to  prevent  the  growth ’of  all  weaker  weeds. 

I  A'  TR  US,.  (Matthew),  a  Greek  monk  and  prieft  who 
flourilhed  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  took  his  furname 
from  an  iflandin  the  Propontis,  of  whjch  lie  was  a  native. 
That  his  time  is  net  to  be  referred  to  an  earlier  period 
■  than  what  we  have  already  mentioned,  may  be  concluded 
from  lome  expreffions  made  life  of  by  him  relating  to  dig¬ 
nities  which  had  no  exiftence  till  after  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Alexius  Angeius,  which  terminated  in  the  year 
1203.  Pie  was  the  author  of  two  treatifes  in  Greek  verfe, 
which,  from  the  meafere  in  which  they  are  written,  are 
rather  to  b.e,  clafieJ  ’  among  political  fongs  than  regular 
poems.  The  -former  of  them  is  employed  in  deicribin-g 
the  different  officers  belonging  to  the  great,  church  at 
Conftantinople ;  and  the  latter,  the  officers  connected  with 
the  imperial  palace  in  the  lame  city.  The  original  of  both 
was  pubHlbed,  with  a  Latin  verlion  and  notes,  by  James 
Goar,  and  annexed  to  his  edition  of  George  Codin  us’ s 
treatife,  De  Officiis  Conltant.  printed  at  Paris  in  164.8,  fo¬ 
lio.  Cave  alfo  is  of  opinion,  that  he  was  the  author  of 
the  Qutejliones  tj?  Caufee  Matrimcniales,  which  form  almolt 
the  whole  eighth  book  of  the  Jur.  Graeco-Rom.  For  the 
fubjects  of  fuch.  ruanuferipts  of  his  as  are  (till  extant,  or 
have  been  quoted, -&cc.  the  reader  -may  confult  Cave’s  Hilt. 
Lit.  vol.  ii. 

JAT'TIR,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  pian. 

J  A'VA,  a  large  illand  of  the  Ealt  Indies,  lying  between 
iat.  6.  to  -8.  S.  and  from 'Ion.  105.  and  116.  E.  extending 
in  length  706  miles,  and  in  breadth  about  100.  It  js 
Jituatei  .to  the  fouth  of  ilorneo,  and  foutft-eaft  from  the 
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peninfula  of  Malacca,  having  Sumatra  lying  before  it,  from 
which  it  is  feparated  by  a  narrow  paflage,  now  fo  famous 
in  the  world  by  the  name  of  the  Strait  of  Sitnda.  The 
.country  is  mountainous.and  woody  in  the  middle  ;  but  a 
flat  coaft,  full  of  bogs,  and  marlhes,  renders  the  air  un¬ 
healthful.  It  produces  pepper,  indigo,  fugar,  tobacco, 
rice,  coffee,  cocoa-nut,  plantains,  cardamoms,  and  other 
tropical  fruits.  Gold  alfo,  but  in  no  great  quantities; 
has  been  found  in  it.  It  is  ciiverfified  by  many  mountains, 
woods,  and  rivers;  in  all  which  nature  has  very  bounti¬ 
fully  bellowed  her  treafures.  The  mountains  are  many 
of  them  fo  high  as  to  be  feen  at  the  diftance  of  three  or 
four  leagues.  That  which  is  called  the  blue  mountain  is 
by  far  the  higheft  of  them  all,  and  feen  the  fartheft  orf  at 
fea.  They  have  frequent  and  very  terrible  earthquakes 
in  this  illand,  which  (hake  the  city  of  Batavia  and  places 
adjacent,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  fall  of  the  houfes  is 
expecled  every  moment.  The  waters  in  the  road  areNex- 
celiively  agitated,  infomuch  that  their  motion  refembles 
that  of  a  boiling  pot  ;  and  in  fome  places  the  earth  opens, 
which  affords  a  ltrange  and  terrible  fpectacle.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  are  of  opinion,  that  theie  earthquakes  proceed 
from  the  mountain  Parang,  which  is  full  of  fulphur,  la.lt- 
petre,  and  bitumen.  The  fruits  and  plants  of  this  illand 
are  all  in  their  feverai  kinds  excellent,  and  almoll  out  of 
number.  There  are  abundance  of  forelts  fcattered  over 
it,  in  which  are  all  kinds  of  wild  beafts,  fuch  as  buffaloes, 
tigers,  rhinocepoles,  and  wild  horfes,  with  an  infinite  va¬ 
riety  of  Terpen ts,  fome  of  them  of  an  enormous  lize. 
Crocodiles  are  prodigiously  large  in  Java,  and  are  found 
chiefly  about  the  mouths  of  rivers;  for,  being  amphibious 
animals,  they  -delight  moftly  in  marlhes  and  favannals. 
There  is,  in  fhort,  no  kind  of  animal  wanting  here;  fowls 
they  ,  have  .of  all  forts,  and  exquifitely  good,  elpecially 
peacocks,  partridges,  pheafants,  wood -pigeons  ;  and,  for 
curiofity,  they  have  the  Indian  bat,  which  differs  little 
in  form  from  ours  ;  but  its  wings,  when  extended,  mea- 
liire  a  full  yard,  and  the  body  of  it  is  of  the  lize  of  a  rat. 
They  have  filh  in  great  plenty,  and  very  good  ;  fo  that 
for  the  value  of  three-pence  there- may  be  enough  bought 
to  dine  fix  or  (even  men.  They  have  likewife.a  multitude 
of  to  toil’es,  the  flefih  of  which  is  very  little  inferior  to 
veal,  and  there  are  many  who  think  it  better. 

It  is  faid,  that  there  are -in  the  illand  upwards  of  forty 
great  towns,  which,  from- the  number  of  their  inhabitants, 
would,  in  any  other  part  of  tire  world,  .merit  the  title  of 
cities  ;  and  more  than  4500  villages,  befides  hamlets,  and 
ftraggling  houfes  lying  very  near  each  other,  upon  the 
fea-coaft,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  towns ;  hence, 
upon  a  fair  and  moderate  computation,  there  are  within 
the  bounds  of  the  whole  illand,  taking  in  perfons  of  both 
fexes,  and  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  more  than  thirty  millions 
of  fouls.  There  are  a  great  many  princes  in  the  illand, 
of  which  the  moft  conliderable  are,  the  emperor  of  Mate- 
ran,  who  relides  at  Katafura,  and  the  kings  of  Bantam 
and  tJapara.  Upon  the  firft  of  t’ne-fe  many  of  the  petty 
princes  are  dependent;  but  the  Dutch  are  abfolute  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  illand,  particularly  of  the 
north  coaft;  though  there  are  fome  of  the  princes  beyond 
■the  mountains,  on  the  louth  coaft,  who  Hill  maintain 
their  independency.  See  Bantam  and  Batavia,  in  our 
fecond  volume;  in  which  articles,  the  hiftory  ot  Java  has 
been  almcft  entirely  anticipated. 

JA'VA  HEAD',  the  weftern  point  of  the  illand  of  Java. 
Lat.  6.  1 8  /  S.  Ion.  104.  15.  E.  Greenwich. 

JA'VAN,  [Heb.  a  deceiver. J  A  man’s  name. 

JAUDE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  .department  of  the 
Charente,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diltrifl  of 
La  Rochefoucauld :  three  leagues  north- north-eaft  or  An- 
goulefme.  ✓ 

JOUDONNIE'RE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Vendee,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftrift  of  La  Chataigneraye :  three  leagues  well  of  La 
Chataigneraye. 

To  j  AV'EL,  or  Jable,  v.  a.  To  bemire  ;  to  foil  over 
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with  dirt  through  utineceflary  traverfing  and  travelling. 
This  word  is  Itill  retained  in  Scotland  and  the  northern 
counties. 

JAV'EL,  f.  A  wandering  or  dirty  fellow. — Sir  Thomas 
More,  preparing' himfelf  for  execution,  put  on  his  bell  ap¬ 
parel,  which  the  lieutenant  compelled  him  to  put  off  again, 
faying,  That  he  who  (hould  have  them  was  but  a  javel. 
What,  fays  fir  Thomas,  (hall  I  account  him  a  javel,  who 
fhall  this  day  do  me  fo  great  a  benefit  ?  More. 

When  as  time,  flying  with  wings  fwift, 

Expired  had  the  term  that  thole  two  javels 

Should  tender  up  a  reckoning  of  their  travels.  Hubb. 

JAV'ELIN,  f  [javtlinc,  F r. ]  A  fpear  or  half-pike,  which 
anciently  was  uled  either  by  foot  or  horle.  It  had  an  iron 
head  pointed  : 

Others,  from  the  wall,  defend 
With  dart  and  jav'lin,  {tones,  and  fulph’rous  fire  ; 

On  each  hand  daughter  and  gigantic  deeds.  Milton. 
She  (hakes  her  myrtle  jav'lin :  and.,  behind. 

Her  Lycian  quiver  dances  in  the  wind.  Dryden. 

Flies  the  javelin  fwifter  to  its  mark, 

Launch’d  from  the  vigour  of  a  lie-man  arm  ?  Addifon. 

JAVEI.'LO  (Chryfoftome),  a  learned  Italian  Dominican 
of  the  Sixteenth  century,  taught  philofophy  and  theology 
*t  Bologna,  and  died  about  the  year  1540.  He  wrote  a 
worlcon  philofophy,  another  on  politics,  and  another  on 
Chriftian  (economy,  which  are  eiteemed  ;  with  notes  on 
Pomponatius,  and  other  works,  printed  in  3  vols.  folio. 

JAU'ER,  a  principality  of  Silefia,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  principalities  of  Glogau  and  Sagan,  on  the  eaft  by 
Lignitz  and  Sch weidnitz,  on  the  fouth  by  ‘Bohemia,  and 
on  the  weft  by  Bohemia  and  Lufatia.  The  whole  princi¬ 
pality  is  mountainous.  Its  mountains  are  covered  with 
wood.  It  yields  likewife  pit-coal  and  mill-ftones.  The 
mountains  contain  various  ores,  with  numerous  mines  of 
iron  and  copper,  which  are  a  finally  worked.  In  this 
principality  too  is  a  mineral  fpring,  with  feme  warm  baths, 
■which  are  much  frequented.  Exclufive  of  twelve  towns, 
in  this  principality  are  fome  villages  four  miles  in  length. 
Some  of  thefe  villages  contain  two  hundred  families  and 
upwards,  and  among  their  inhabitants  are  artificers,  par¬ 
ticularly  weavers,  whofe  goods  are  bought  up  for  expor¬ 
tation.  The  earthenware  is  much  efteemed.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  towns  are  jauer,  Birfchberg,  Low.enberg,  and  Bunz- 
lau,  all  of,  which  give  name  to  circles  or  riiftrifts,  and  are. 
.their  refpeftive  capitals. 

JAU'ER,  a  town  of  Silefia,  and  capital  of  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  the  fame  name.  In  the  year  1640,  this  town 
was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Imperialifts  :  fixteen  miles 
north-well  of  Schweidnitz,  and  twelve  north  of  Freyburg, 
Lat.  50.  66.  N.  Ion.  24. 4.  E.  Ferro. 

JAV'ERLHAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Dordogne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif- 
trifl  of  N.ontron  :  four  miles  north-weft  of  Nontron. 

JAUTFROY'  (Stephen),  a  French  prieft  of  the  congre- 
.gation  of  the  Chriftian  doftrine,  was  a  native  of  Oilioules 
in  the  diocefe  of  Toulon,  and  died  in  the  year  1760,  at 
what  age  we  are  not  informed.  His  charafter  is  repre- 
fented  to  have  been  very  refpeftable,  both  .cn  account  of 
his  extenfive  knowledge  and  his  virtuous  manners.  He 
prefented  to  the  world  a  collection  of  The  Synodal  Sta¬ 
tutes,  publifhed  by  the  General  Synod  held  at  Mende,  in 
1738  and  1739,  8vo-  and  be  drew  up  an  account  of  The 
Conferences  at  Mende,  which  appeared  after  his  death,  in 
1 761,  lirno. 

JAUFTIO'NI,  a  river  in  Louifiania,  which  runs  a 
fouth-eaft  courfe,  and  empties  into  the  Mifllfliippi  in  lat. 
39.15.  N.  about  fixteen  miles  fouth  of  the  mouth  of  Fa- 
biani  river,  and  thirteen  north  of  that  of  Oahaha  river. 

JAU'jAC,  or  Jaulnac,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Ardeche,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in 
the  diftrift  of  Tanargue  :  five  leagues  fouth-weft  of  Privas. 

JAXI'SO,  a  river  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Calabria 
Citra,  vyhich  runs  into  the  Crate. 
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JAUL'NAIS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Vienne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  di  ft  riel  of 
Poitiers  :  two  leagues  north  of  Poitiers,  and  three  and  a 
half  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Chatellerault.  , 

To  JAUNCE,  v.  n.  [the  old  word  for.]  To  jaunt : 

I  was  not  made  a  horfe. 

And  yet  I  bear  a  burden  like  an  afs, 

Spur -gal  I'd  and  tir'd  by  jauncing  Bdlingbrolte.  Shakefp. 

JAUN'DICE,  f. \jaunie, jauniffe^  yellow,  Fr.]  Adiftem- 
per  front  obftruftions  of  the  glands  of  the  liver,  which 
prevents  the  gall  being  duly  feparated  by  them  from  the 
blood  ;  and  fometimes,  efpecinUy  in  hard  drinkers,  they 
are  fo  indurated  as  never  after. to  be  opened,  and  lira;  Pen 
the  motion  of  the  blood  To  much  through  that  vifcus,  as 
to  make  it  divert  with  a  force  great  enough  into  the  gas¬ 
tric  arteries,  which  go  off  from  the  hepatic,  to  break 
through  them,  and  drain  into  the  ftomach  ;  fo  that  vo¬ 
miting  of  blood,  in  this  ■diftemper,  is  a  fatal  (ymptom. 
Quincy. 

Why  (hould  a  man,  whofe  blood  is  warm  within. 

Sit  like  his  grandfire  cut  in  alabafter  ? 

Sleep  when  he  wakes,  and  creep  into  the  jaundice 
By  being  peevifh  ?  Shakcfpeare. 

For  the  cure  of  this  diforuer,  fee  the  article  Pathology. 

JAUN'DICED,  adj.  InfefttKt  with  the  Jaundice  .: 

All  feems  infefted,  that  th’  infefted  fpy, 

As  all  looks  yellow  to  the  jaundic'd  eye.  Pope. 

To  JAUNT,  v.  n.  'jjanter,  Fr.]  To  wander  here  and 
there;  to  bultle  about.  It  is  now  always  ufed  in  con¬ 
tempt  or  levity. 

JAUNT,  /  Ramble;  flight;  excurfion.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  ufed  ludicroufly,  but  Iblemnly  by -Milton: 

Our  Saviour  meek,  and  with  untroubled  mind. 

After  his  airy  jaunt,  though  hurry ’d  fore, 

Hungry  and  cold,  betook  him  to  his  reft.  Milton. 

JAUN'TINESS,  f.  [from  jaunty  or  janty,  corrupted 
from  gentil,  Fr.  See  Janty.]  Airynefs;  flutter;  gen- 
teelnefs. — A  certain  ftifrnefs  in  my  limbs  entirely  deftroy- 
ed  that  jauntinefs  of  air  I  was  once  iriafter  of.  Addifon. 
JAUN/TING,  f.  The  aft  of  rambling. 

JAV'ORNICK,  a  mountain  of  Carniola:  fixt-een.  miles 
ealt  of  Trieft. 

JAVRGN',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mayenne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftricl  of 
Villains:  one  league -and  three  quarters  north-north-weft 
of  Villalne,  and  two  eall  of  Laffay. 

JAUSIE'R,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of, the 
Lower  Alps,' and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift 
of  Barcelonette  :  four  miles  north-ealt  of  Barcelonette. 

JAUT,  a  tribe  of  rajapouts  ;  they  are  Hindoos,  who 
poflefs  a  large  territory  to  the  fouth  ward  of  the  Jumna.; 
they  are  governed  by  a  raja,  who  is  called  Soorudge  Maun. 
Roberts's  Indian  Glojfary. 

JAUX'A.  See  Atun-Xauxa. 

JAW,  f.  [joue,  a  cheek,  Fr.]  The  bone  of  the  mouth 
in  which  the  teeth  are  fixed. — Pifo,  who  probably  (peaks 
Ariftotle's  meaning,  faid  that  the  crocodile  doth  not  only 
move  his  upper  jaw,  but  that  his  nether  jaw 4 s  immove¬ 
able.  Grew. 

More  formidable  hydra  ftands  within, 

Whofe  jaws  with  iron  teeth  l’everely  grim  Dryden. 

The  mouth  : 

My  tongue  cleaveth  to  my  jaws,  and  thou  haft  brought 
me  into  the  dnft  of. death.  PJalm  xxii.  15. 

A  fmeary  foam  works  o’er  my  grinding  jaws, 

And  utmoft  anguifh  (hakes  my  lab’ring  frame.  Howe. 

JAW-BONE,  f.  The  bone  of  the  jaw. 

JAW-TOOTH,  f.  One  of  the  grinders. 

JAW'OR,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Novogrodek  ;  forty-eight  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  No- 
vogrodek. 

lAXAR'TES, 
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IAX  AR'TES,  now  Sir  or  Sii/on,  a  river  of  Sogdiana, 
miftaken  by  Alexander  for  the  Tanais.  It  falls  into  the 
eaft  of  the  Cafpian  lea. 

JAXT,  or  YaXt,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into 
the  Neckar  near  Wimpfen. 

JAXT'BERG,  or  Yatxberg,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
Franconia,  and  bilhopric  of  Wurzburg:  thirty-one  miles 
fouth. of  Wurzburg,  and  fix  fouth  of  Mergentheim. 

JAY,  f.  [named  from  his  cry.  Skinner.']  A  bird.  See 
Corvus. — I  am  highly  delighted  to  fee  the  jay  or  the 
thruih  hopping  about  my  walks.  Spectator. 

Admires  th ejay,  the  infeed’s  gilded  wings. 

Or  hears  the  hawk,  when  Philomela  fings.  Pope. 

JAY  (Guy-Michaal  le),  a  learned  advocate  of  the  parli¬ 
ament  of  Paris,  who  flourilhed  in  the  feventeenth  century. 
He  was  profoundly  (killed  in  the  oriental  languages,  and 
formed  the  noble  defign,  when  the  copies  of  the  Polyglott 
of  Antwerp  were  becoming  fcarce,  of  publilhing  a  fimilar 
work,  on  a  larger  plan,  and  at  his  own  expence.  This 
defign  he  was  enabled  to  carry  into  execution,  though 
with  the  ruin  of  his  fortune.  He  might  have  been  reim- 
burfed  his  expences,  however,  and  all'o  received  an  ample 
compenfation  for  his  labours,  if  he  would  have  permitted 
it  to  appear  under  the  name  of  cardinal  Richlieu,  who 
was  jealous  of  the  reputation  which  cardinal  Ximenes  had 
acquired  by  patronifing  the  famous  Spanifii  Polyglott; 
but  M.  le  Jay  chofe  to  referve  to  himfelf  all  the  glory  of 
the  undertaking.  Being  now  poor  and  a  widower,  he 
embraced  the  ecclefiaftical  life,  and  obtained  the  fmall 
deanery  of  Vezelay,  in  the  Nivernois.  The  income  arif- 
ing  from  this  benefice,  and  the  inadequate  fums  which  he 
received  from  the  fale  of  his  work,  were  his  only  means 
of  fubfillence  till  fome  years  afterwards,  when  cardinal 
Mazarine  made  him  a  prefentof  nineteen  thoufand  livres. 
The  king,  likewife  as  a  reward  of  his  zeal  and  difinterefted- 
nefs,  granted  him  letters  of  nobility,  and  a  brevet  of  coun- 
fellor  of  Hate.  He  died  in  the  year  1675,  but  at  what  age 
we  are  not  informed.  The  Polyglott  of  M.  lejay  is  in  ten 
very  large  folio  volumes,  which  w'ere  publilhed  at  differ¬ 
ent  periods  from  1628  to  164.5,  It  is  a  beautiful  work  in 
point  of  typography,,  but  is  too  bulky  to  be  ufed  with 
■convenience.  This  edition  of  the  Bible  contains  the  Sy¬ 
riac  and  the  Arabic  verfions,  with  their  Latin  tranflations 
and  the  Hebrew  Samaritan  text  of  the  Pentateuch,  with 
the  Samaritan  tranflatiort.  of  the  fame  in  Samaritan  cha¬ 
racters,  which  are  not  in  the  Polyglott  of  Ximenes.  It 
is  a  curious  circumftance,  that,  notwithftanding  all  the  la¬ 
bour  and  expence  which  M.  le  Jay  had  bellowed  on  this 
work,  he  fhouid,  in  his  general  preface,  make  ufe  of  lan¬ 
guage,  from  which  readers  who  concur  with  him  in  opi¬ 
nion  mull  pronounce  his  undertaking  to  have  been  at 
lead  entirely  ufelefs.  For  he  there  maintains,  that  of  all 
the  Bibles  we  ought  at  prefent  to  receive  only  the  anci¬ 
ent  Latin  tranflation,  which  alone,  he  concludes,  we  ought 
to  confult  when  we  meet  with  any  difficulties.  If,  as  fa¬ 
ther  Simon- pertinently  remarks,  this  was  M.  le  Jay’s  per- 
fuafion,  he  certainly  was  to  blame  in  ruining  himfelf  by 
printing  a  Bible  containing  fo  many  different  texts  ;  he 
ought  only  to  have  printed  the  vulgate  editiqn,  which, 
acccording  to  him,  is  the  true  original  by  which  we 
ought  to  regulate  the  Hebrew  text.  The  high  price  at 
which  this  work  v/as  offered  for  fale  in  England,  induced 
Walton  to  form  his  ficheme  of  pu-blifhing  a  Polyglott  Bi¬ 
ble  which,  though  lels  beautiful,  is  more  complete  and 
commodious  than  our  author’s. 

JAY,  a  townlhip  in  Cumberland  county,  diltri£t  of 
Maine,  lately  incorporated  ;  and  thus  named  in  honour 
of  John  Jay,  governor  of  the  Hate  of  New  York. 

JAY’s  VAL'LEY,  a  fettlement  in  the  town  of  Katt- 
Ikill,  date  of  New  York,  formerly  called  Minor  Kill.  This 
name  was  changed  in  honour  of  the  prefent  governor  of 
New  York. 

JAY'NA,  a  canton,  parilh,  and  river,  on  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  idand  of  St.  Domingo.  The  rivers  Nigua  and  Jay- 
tia  are  about  four  leagues  apart;  and  between  them  lies 
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an  extenfive  and  fertile  plain,  which  was  originally  an 
abundant  fource  of  riches  to  the  colonids.  The  quantity 
of  pure  gold  that  was  dug  from  its  cavities,  its  fugar,  co¬ 
coa,  indigo,  and  other  plantations;  paid  duties  to  a  greater 
amount  than  thofe  paid  by  all  the'.Spanilh  part  of  the  ifland 
put  together.  It  was  in  this  territory,  and  on  the  river  Jay- 
na,  that  the  famous  lump  of  gold  wa3  found,  which  the  Spa- 
niffi  writers  fay  weighed  3600  Spaniffi  dollars ;  without 
mentioning  many  others  of  aremarkable  fize.  The  fettle- 
ments  Gamboa,  Guayabal,  Bonaventura,  and  Cagnabola, 
which  lad  was  formerly  called  the  Whale,  are  very  incon- 
fiderable;  the  whole  employment  of  the  people  is  breed- 
ing  of  cattle,  or  the  walhing  of  gold  fand.  Indigo  grows 
wild  here.  The  river  Jayna  is  not  fordable;  it  is  crolfed 
in  canoes  and  Ikins  at  250  fathoms  from  its  mouth  ;  and 
the  animals  are  obliged  to  fwim  acrofs  it.  The  coad  ly¬ 
ing  between  Jayna  and  St.  Domingo  is  of  rock,  almod 
perpendicular,  in  general  from  fix  to  fifteen  feet  high. 
Oppolite  this  coall  are  a  number  of  Ihoals,  each  of  about 
forty  fathoms  wide.  Towards  the  fource  of  this  river 
were  the  celebrated  gold  mines  of  St.  Chridopher’s,  near 
which  Columbus  erected  the  fort  of  that  name.  There 
are  alfo  rich  filver-min.es-  on  this  river.  The  edablilh- 
ments  in  the  plain  of  St.  Rofe,  and  thofe  on  the  Jayna, 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  depending  on  the  city  of  St. 
Domingo.  They  are  reckoned  to  contain  2000  perfons  ; 
for  the  mod  part  people  of  colour,  free  and  (laves. 

JAYPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindoodan,  in  the  country  of 
Orilfa  :  400  miles  fouth- fouth-wed  of  Patna,  and  192  wed- 
fouth-welt  of  Cattack.  Lat.  19.5.N.  Ion.  82.48.  E.  Green¬ 
wich. 

JAYS'PIZ,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  Znaym  :  twelve 
miles  w'ed-fouth-wdt  of  Crumau. 

JA'ZAR,  the  name  of  a  olace.  1  Mac. 

JA'ZER,  [Heb.  help.]  A  didrift  in  the  land  of  IfraeL 

JAZI'EL,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JA'ZIR,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

I'BACH,  a  river  of  Germany,  in  the  Brilgau,  which 
runs  into  the  Elz  near  Simonfwald. 

IB' A  LI,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Macedonia,  fituated  near  Drino  Nero  :  fixty  miles- 
north-north-wed  of  Akrida. 

IBAMETA'RA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Spondtas. 

I'BAR,  or  Hibar,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  ire 
Servia  :  ten  miles  north  of  Novi-bafar. 

I'BAR,  or  Hibar,  a  river  of  European  Turkey,  which 
runs  into  the  Morava  twenty  miles  north  of  Precop. 

I'B AS,  bilhop  of  Edeifa  in  the  fifth  century,  and  fa¬ 
mous  in  ecclefiaftical  hidory  on  account  of  the  oppofite 
decifions  concerning  his  orthodoxy,  pronounced  by  the 
fourth  and  fifth  general  councils.  He  was  a  Syrian  by 
nation,  ( and  appears  to  have  been  defied  to  the  fee  of 
Edeifa  about  the  year  436.  While  he  was  a'prelbyter  of 
that  church,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  one  Maris,,  a  Perfian, 
concerning  the  council  of  Ephefus,  and  the  condemnation 
of  Nedorius,  in  which  he  was  thought,  not  without  rea- 
fon,  to  favour  the  Nedorian  doctrine.  Several  years  after 
he  had  been  made  bilhop  of  Edeifa,  having  for  fome  rea- 
fons  excommunicated  four  prelbyters  of  his  church,  they 
revived  againdhim  the  charge  of  Neflorianifm.  In  order 
to  edablilh  this  charge,  they  accufed  him  of  pronouncing 
an  anathema  againlt  Cyril,  hilhop  of  Alexandria,  and 
branding  him  with  herely ;  and  of  having  laid  in  one  of 
his  public  difcourfes,  “I  do  not  envy  Jefus  Chrilt  his  di¬ 
vinity,  fince  L  can  alfo  become  divine,  as  he  is  of  the 
fame  nature  with  myfelf.”  The  matter  was  inveftigated 
in  two  fynods  held  during  the  year  448,  one  at  Tyre,  and 
the  other  at  Berytus,  in  which  Ibas  drenuoully  denied 
that  he  had  made  ufe  of  any  fuch  expreffion  concerning 
Chrilt,  as  his  enemies  pretended.  With  refpeft  to  the 
anathema  which  he  had  pronounced  againlt  Cyril,  he  re¬ 
minded  his  judges  that  it  had  been  delivered  before  the 
peace  had  taken  place  between  the  ealtern  bilhops  and 
that  prelate,,  but  maintained  that  fince  that  time  a  perfeft 
agreement  had  fubfilted  between  them.  After  hearing 
both  parties,  the  judges  pronounced  Ibas  not  guilty  of  the 
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charge  preferred  again  ft  him.  Notwithftanding  this  acquit¬ 
tal,  Tn  the  following  year  he  wasVgain  accufed  of  Nellori- 
anifm  before  the  council  of  Ephcfus,  which,  from  the  vio¬ 
lence  and  injuftice  of  its  proceedings,  was  called  the  ajfem- 
bly  of  robbers  ;  and  by  them  a  decree  of  depofition,  exile,  and 
im-prifonment,  was  puffed  again  it  him.  According  to  the 
teltimony  of  Facundus  bifhop  of  Hermiana,  he  was  from 
this  time  cruelly  haraffed,  in  being  fent  from  one  place 
of  confinement  to  another,  till  in  the  year  451  the  council 
of  Chalcedon  pronounced  his  fentiments  orthodox,  and 
decreed  that  hefhould  be  reftored  to  the  dignity  of  which 
he  had  been  deprived.  Several  years  after  his  death  he 
was  again  condemned  as  a  Nellorian,  by  the  fifth  general 
council  vvhieh  affembled  at  Conftantinople  in  553.  His 
Letter  to  Maris  is  one  of  the  pieces  which  compofed  the 
celebrated-  Three  Chapters,  noticed  under  the  artrle  FA- 
cundus.  For  an  account  of  the  fchifms  to  which  the 
difputes' about  thefe  Chapters  gave  rife,  we  mull  refer  to 
the  ecclefiaftical  hiftorians,  and  particularly  to  Molheim. 
The  above-mentioned  Letter  is  inferted  in  the  fourth  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  Collefl.  Concil.  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

IB  AY^AIBAL',  or  Ybai$aval,:i  riverof Spain,  which 
runs  into  the  Bay  of  Biicay  a  little  below  Bilbao. 

IB'BAR,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

IB'BENBUHREN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Weftpha- 
] ia,  and  county  of  Lingen  :  fix  miles  north  of  Tecklen- 
burg.  _  . 

IB'BER,  a  river  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Derby, 
which  runs  into  the  Rather  near  Chefterfield. 

IB'BOT  (Benjamin),  an  able  and  judicious  divine  of 
the  church  of  England,  was  born  at  Beachamwell,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  of  which  place  his  father  was  reflor 
in  the  year  1680.  After  he  had  received  the  preparatory 
education  of  the  grammar-fchool,  in  the  year  1695  he  was 
entered  of  Clare-hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  purified  his 
academical  ftudies  with  commendable  diligence  and  pro¬ 
ficiency.  Having  been  admitted  to  his  degree  of  B.  A. 
in  1699,  in  the  following  year  he  removed  to  Corpus- 
Chrifti  college,  and  was  made  a  fcholar  of  that  houfe.  He 
commenced  M.  A.  in  1703,  and  was  eletiled  into  a  Nor¬ 
folk  fellowfhip  in  1706  ;  but  he  religned  that  fituation  in 
the  following  year,  upon  his  being  patronifed  by  archbi-. 
ihop  TenifoU,  who  took  him  into  his  family  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  librarian,  and  foon  afterwards  made  hirrf  his 
chaplain.  In  the  year  1708,  the  archbilhop  collated  Mr. 
Ibbot  to  the  treafurerlhip  of  the  church  of  Wells  ;  and  he 
alfo  prefented  him  to  the  reclory  of  the  united  parilhes 
of  St.  Vedall,  Fofter-lane,  and  St.  Michael  le  Querne,  in 
the  city  of  London.  In  the  years  1713  and  1714,  he 
preached  the  courfe  of  fermons  for  the  leflure  founded  by 
the  honourable  Robert  Boyle,  in  confequence  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  archbilhop,  w'ho  was  the  foie  furviving 
truftee.  In  the  year  1716,  Mr.  Ibbot  was  appointed  one 
of  the  chaplains,  in  ordinary  to  king  George  I.  and  when 
his  majefty  paid  a  vifit  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  in 
the  following  year,  our  author  was  created  doflor  of  di¬ 
vinity  by  royal  mandamus.  In  the  year  1724  be  w<as 
prefented  to  a  prebend  in  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Pe¬ 
ter,  in  Weftminfter;  but  he  prematurely  fell  a  facrifice  to 
his  afliduous  application  to  his  ftudies  and  profefiional 
duties,  in  1725,  when  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
After  his  death,  his  friend  Dr.  Clarke  felefted  from  his 
nianufcripts,  “  Thirty  Sermons  on  Practical  Subjects,” 
which,  were  publifhed  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow  in  1726, 
in  2  vols.  Svo.  and  in  the  following  year,  his  “  Courie  of 
Sermons  preached  at  the  Lefture  founded  by  the  honour¬ 
able  Robert  Boyle,”  was  publilhed  in  an  oflavo  volume, 
in  purlfiance  of  his  defire,  expreffed  in  his  will.  Both 
p  abb  cations- refleft  credit  on  the  author’s  abilities  as  a 
iolid,  judicious,  and  uleful,  preacher;  and  his  Boyle’s 
lecture  fermons  deferve  to  be  diftinguifhed  among  the 
mafterly  replies  of  o;xr  Engiifii  d'ivinfes  to  Mr.  Collins’s 
Difcourfe  of  Free-Thinking.  Befides  the  above,  he  was 
the  author  of  lome  (ingle  lermons  publifhed  in  his  life¬ 
time  ;  and  of  a  translation,  but  without  his  name,  of 
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PuffendorfFs  treatife  De  Habitu  Religionis  Chrif  lance  ad  Vi- 
tarn  civilem,  or  Of  the  Relation  between  the  Church  and 
the  State,  See.  17x9,  Svo. 

I'BER,  a  river  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Eftrema- 
dura,  which  runs  into  the  Tagus  near  Talavera  la  Vieja. 

IBE'RIA,  a  country  of  Alla,  between  Colchis  on  the 
well  and  Albania  on  the  eaflr,  governed  by  kings.  Pom- 
pey  invaded  it,  and  made  great  flaughter  of  the-inhabi- 
tar.ts,  and  obliged  them  to  furrender  by  fetting  fire  to 
the  woods  where  they  had  fled  for  fafety.  It  is  now  called 
Georgia. — An  ancient  name  of  Spain,  derived  from  the 
river  Iberus. 

IBE'RIAN,  adj.  Belonging  to  Spain. 

IB'ERIS,  f.  [fuppoled  to  be  fo  named  from  Iberia,  its 
place  of  natural  growth.]  Candy  tuft  ;  in  botany,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  clafs  tetradynamia,  order  ciliculola,  natural  or¬ 
der  of  liliquofre  or  cruciformes,  (cruciferse  JnJJ The  ge¬ 
neric  charaifiersare — Calyx :  perianthium  four-leaved  ;  leaf¬ 
lets  obovate,  concave,  lpreading,  frnall,  equal,  deciduous. 
Corolla  :  four-petalled,  unequal  ;  petals  obovate,  obtufe, 
lpreading,  claws  oblong,  upright;  of  thefe  the  two  exte¬ 
rior  petals  are  far  larger,  and  equal  to  each  other  ;  the  two 
interior  very  fmall,  reflex.  Stamina:  filaments  fix,  awl- 
fliaped,  upright;  of  which  the  two  lateral  ones  are  fhorter; 
antle  rs  roundilh.  Pillillum:  germ  roundilh,  comprelfed  ; 
ityle  fimple,  fhort.  Stigma  obtufe.  Pericarpium  :  filicle 
upright,  fuborbiculate,  comprelfed,  emarginate,  furrounded 
by  a  lharp  edge,  two-celled;  partition  lanceolate ;  valves 
navicular,  comprelfed,  carinated.  '  Seeds  a  few,  lfibovate. 
— Ejfenlial  Char  a  Her.  Corolla  irregular,  with  the  outer 
petals  larger ;  filicle  emarginate;  many-leeded  :  (one  feed 
only  in  each  cell  in  fome  of  the  fpecies.) 

Species.  1.  Iberis  femperflorens,  or  broad-leaved  ever¬ 
green  candy-tuft:  frutelcent,  leaves  wedge-fhaped,  quite 
entire,  blunt.  This  is  a  lhrubby  plant,  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  high,  having  many  llender  branches,  which  fpread 
on  every  fide,  and  fall  towards  the  ground  if  they  are  not 
fupported.  Thefe  branches  fire  well  furnilhed  towards 
their  extremity  with  leaves,  which  continue  green  all  the 
year;  and  in  lfimmer  the  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end 
of  the  (hoots;  they  are  white  and. grow  in  an  umbel, 
continue  long  in  beauty,  and,  being  fucceeded  by  others, 
the  plants  are  rarely  deftitute  of  them  from  the  end  of 
Augull  to  the  beginning  of  June,  which  renders  this  plant 
valuable.  There  is  a  variety  with  ilriped  leaves.  It  is  a 
native  of  Perfia  and  Sicily,  and  was  cultivated  in  the  Ox¬ 
ford  garden  in  1680. 

2. -  Iberis  fempervirens,  or  narrow-leaved  ever-green 
candy-tuft:  frutefeent,  leaves  linear,  quite  entire,  acute. 
This  is  Of  humbler  growth  than  the  nrft,  feldom  riling 
more  than  fix  or  eight  inches  high  ;  nor  do  the  branches 
grow  woody,  but  are  rather  herbaceous,.  The  leaves 
continue  green  through  the  year,  and  the  flowers  are  of  as- 
long  duration  as  thole  of  the  firft  fort.  Native  of  the 
ifland  of  Candia  on  rocky  ground.  Cultivated  in,  the' 
botanic  garden  at  Chell’e.f  in  1739  ;  flowering  from  April 
to  June. 

3.  Iberis  garexiana  :  leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  acute;. 
Hems  fruticulofe,  diffufed,  flexile,  warted;.  branch-lets, 
leafy,  upright.  It  agrees  with  the  two  preceding  forts  in 
having  frutefeent  Hems,  fmooth  leaves,  and  white  flow¬ 
ers  ;  but  differs  from  the  fempervirens  in  having  the  Items' 
not  upright,  the  branches  neither  rigid  nor  llriated,  and- 
the  leaves  acute  ;  from  the  fmperflorens  in  the  leaves 
not  appearing  in  winter,  and  in  the  Hems  being  flexile*; 
more  flender,  and  warted  by  the  fallen  leaves.  The  feed- 
veffel  differs  no  otherwise  from  a  capfule  than  in  having 
deciduous  valves,  and  it  has  only  a  Angle  feed  in  each  of 
the  two  cells.  Native  of  Piedmont,  about.  Strop,  above 
Tende,  in  the  high  mountains  between  Briga  and  Carlin, 
and  above  Frabrofa. 

4.  Iberis  Gibraltarica,  or  Gibraltar  candy-tuft  :  frute¬ 
feent,  leaves  toothed  at  the  tip.  Stems  many,  thick,  green, 
llriated,  afeending,  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  in  length, 
divided  into  feveral  branches.  The  flowers  bear  fome 
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refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  common  candy-tuft,  No.  8. 
but  when  they  blow  in  perfection  they  are  ufually  twice 
as  large  ;  hence  they  are  highly  ornamental  in  the  green- 
houle,  early  in  the  lpring,  which  is  the  time  of  their  ap¬ 
pearing.  Native  of  Spain. 

5.  Iberis  faxatilis,  or  rock  candy-tuft :  fuffrutefeent, 
leaves  lanceolate-linear,  flefliy,  acute,  quite  entire,  ciliate. 
Root  woody,  hard,  twilled,  and  large.  Stems,  diffuled,  nu¬ 
merous,  branched  at  the  bafe,  fcarred  with  fallen  branches 
and  leaves,  three  or  four  inches  high.  Native  of  the  fouth 
of  France  and  Italy.  It  varies  with  leaves  almoll  flat, 
and  little  if  at  all  ciliated. 

6.  Iberis  rotundifolia,  or  round-leaved  candy -tuft :  her¬ 
baceous,  leaves  ovate,  ftem-leaves  embracing,  even,  juicy. 
Native  of  Swiflerland,  Carniola,  fouth  of  France,  Italy, 
Silefia;  flowers  from  May  to  July.  This  and  all  the  pre¬ 
ceding  lorts  are  perennial ;  the  following  are  annual,  ex¬ 
cept  perhaps  the  next,  which  feems  to  be  perennial. 

7.  Iberis  cepeasfolia,  or  onion-leaved  candy-tuft  :  her¬ 
baceous,  leaves  ovate,  ftem-leaves  feflile,  even,  juicy.  Root 
long,  round,  (lender,  fungous,  branched,  creeping  ob¬ 
liquely,  reddilh  violet  coloured  on  the  outfule.  Stems  fe- 
verah  fcarcely  half  a  (pan  in  height,  all  prollrate,  with  the 
flowering  tops  curved  upwards;  they  are  fmooth,  round, 
tinged  with  reddilh  violet,  leafy.  Leaves  copious,  Mat¬ 
tered,  flefliy,  very  fmooth,  deep  green,  with  fometimes.  a 
glaucous  hue,  but  lefs  than  in  the  preceding.  The  flowers 
have  the  fame  pleafant  fmell  with  thole  of  the  preceding, 
which  it  is  llrange  no  author  has  obferved.  Seeds  two, 
rufous,  in  each  cell.  Native  of  Carinthia,  flowering  at 
the -beginning  of  May. 

8.  Iberis  umbellata,  or  purple  candy-tuft :  herbaceous, 
leaves  lanceolate,  acuminate;  the  lower  ferrate,  the  upper 
quite  entire.  .The  root  of  common  purple  candy-tuft  is 
annual,  white,  oblong,. fufiform ;  Item  upright,  leafy,  half 
a  foot  or'  a  /pan  to  a  foot  in  height,  fubangular,  green, 
fmooth,  branching.  Leaves  frequent,  alternate,  lanceo¬ 
late,  acuminate,  fmooth.  Flowers  in  a  hemifpherical  co¬ 
rymb  on  peduncles  half  an  inch  in, length  ;  the  outer  pe¬ 
tals  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  inner  ones.  Seeds 
folitary,  ovate,  flatted,  a  little  beaked  near  the  umbilicus, 
ferruginous-rufefeent.  Native  of  the  fouth  pf  Europe. 
Cultivated. in  1596  by  Gerarde. 

The  ufual  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a  pale  purple  ;  but 
there  is  one  variety  with  bright  purple,  and  another  with 
•white,  flowers  ;  the  latter  however  is  feldom  Men  in  our 
gardens,  the  feeds  of  the  amara  being  commonly  fublti- 
tuted  for  it.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  maybe 
continued  in  fucceflion  till  autumn. 

9.  Iberis  amara,  or  white  candy-tuft :  herbaceous, 
leaves  lanceolate,  acute,  fomewhat  toothed  ;  flowers  in  ra¬ 
cemes.  Linnaeus  fays  that  the  white  candy-tuft  refembles 
the  preceding  very  much,  only  it  is  fmaller.  It  is  how¬ 
ever  lufficiently  dillindt  in  feveral  circumftances.  The 
Item  (even  or  eight  inches  high,  pubefeeht,  fomewhat 
rugged,  branched  ;  branches  diffufed,  alternate,  the  lower 
ones  fometimes  oppofite,  not  rifing  all  to  the  fame  height. 
Leaves  linear-lanceclate,  blunt,  feflile,  decurrent,  bright 
green,  thickilh,  fmooth,  the  lower  ones  ferrate,  the 
relt  toothletted,  efpecially  in  front,  or  with  a  tooth  or  two 
on  each  fide.  Flowers  white  in  a  terminating  fpike-like 
raceme;  or  rather,  in  a  corymb  lengthening  into  a  raceme 
as  the  inflorefcence  advances.  Calyx  ere  cl.  The  two 
outer  petals  double  the  length  of  the  two  inner  ones.  Si- 
licles  rounder  and  a  little  fmaller  than  in  the  preceding. 
The  feeds  are  more  elliptic,  flatted  like  a  lens,  paler,  and 
furrounded  with  a  very  narrow  rim  of  a  deeper  colour. 
Native  of  Swiflerland,  Germany,  Au{lria,  fouth  of  France, 
and  England.  In  Oxfordlhire  about  Henley,  Nettlebed., 
and  Mungewell ;  in  Berkfhire  about  Wallingford  Com¬ 
mon;  but  not  mentioned  as  wild  in  England  by  any  of 
our  old  writers. 

10.  Iberis  linifolia,  or  flax-leaved  candy-tuft :  herba¬ 
ceous,  leaves  linear,  quite  entire  j  Item-leaves  ferrate,  ftem 


panicled,  corymbs  hemifpherical.  Native  of  Spain,  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  Provence  ;  flowers  in  July,  and  is  annual. 

11.  Iberis  odorata,  or  fweet-feented  candy  tuft:  her¬ 
baceous,  leaves  linear,  widening  at  top  and  ferrate.  This 
feldom  grows  fo  large  as  the  purple  candy-tuft,  and  the 
flowers  are  much  fmaller,  but  have  an  agreeable  odour. 
The  flowers  are  in  dole  corymbs,  and  of  a  fnowy  white¬ 
ned.  Native  of  the  mountains  near  Geneva. 

ii.  Iberis  Arabica,  or  Arabian  candy-tuft :  herbaceous, - 
leaves  ovate,  fmooth,  veinlefs,  quite  entire,  filicles  two- 
lobed  at  the  bale  and  tip.  Native  of  Arabia  and  Cappa¬ 
docia. 

13.  Iberis  nudicaulis,  naked-llalked  candy-tuft,  or  rock- 
crefs :  herbaceous,  leaves  finuate,  llem  naked  Ample. 
Stems  from  two  to  four  inches  in  height,  numerous,  de¬ 
cumbent  when  young,  rifing  as  they  advance,  and  finally 
upright;  Ample,  round  and  fmooth  ;  naked,  or  with  one, 
two,  or  three,  feflile  leaves  below  the  middle.  Flowers, 
(mail,  white,  and  without  feent.  The  more  luxuriant  the 
plant,  the  more  it  is  difpofed  to  produce  leaves  on  the 
llem  ;  in  this  (late  the  lower  ones  are  divided  into  three 
or  five  fegments,  but  they  are  very  minute,  and  appear  in 
May  and  June  ;  the  feed-veffels,  which  are  large  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  plant,  fucceed  in  July.  Native  of  molt 
parts  of  Europe,  in  dry  and  barren  foils.  With  us,  near 
London  fparingly  ;  as  on  Hounflow-heat-h,  Putney  and 
Barnes  commons,  near  Hampton-courl  and  Richmond  ; 
Blackheath  by  the  road  from  Greenwich  to  I.ewilham  ; 
Ilford  in  Effex;  near  Gamlingay  in  Cambridgefhire ;  Bun¬ 
gay  in  Suffolk,  Norwich;  Penlham  in '“Worcellerlhire ; 
Hamerliill  near  Salop  ;  Nottingham-park  ;  Little  Creaton 
in  Northamptonlhire  ;  between  Corby  Caltle  and  Carlille  ; 
and  in  Scotland. 

14.  Iberis  pinnata,  or  winged  candy-tuft  :  herbaceous, 
leaves  pinnatifid.  Stem  about  half  a  foot  in  height, 
commonly  Ample,  but  fometimes  with  a  branch  or  two. 
Flowers  clear  white,  feldom  purple.  Linn$us  remarks, 
that  the  calyx  is  red,  but  the  petals  white  ;  and  when  in 
.fruit  the  form  of  the  coiymb  continues,  as  in  I.  umbel¬ 
lata,  without  lengthening  out  into  a  raceme  or  thryfe,  as 
it  does  in  fome  of  the  fpecies.  Native  of  the  louth  of 
Europe;  and  flowers  from  June  to  Auguft. 

Propagation  andC.ulture.  The  firft  is  a  plant  fomewhat  ten¬ 
der,  therefore  generally  prelerved  in  green-houfes  in  win¬ 
ter,  where,  being  placed  among  other  low  plants  towards 
the  front  of  the  houfe,  it  makes  an  agreeable  variety,  as 
it  continues  flowering  all  the  winter.  But,  although  it  is 
commonly  fo. treated,  yet  in  moderate  wintersthisplant  will 
live  in  the  open  air,  if  it  be  planted  in  a  warm  fituation 
and  on  a  dry  foil.  This  plant  however  very  rarely  pro¬ 
duces  leeds  in  England,  therefore  is  only  propagated  by 
cuttings,  which,  if  planted  during  any  of  the  fummer- 
months,  and  (haded  from  the  fun,  and  duly  watered,  will 
be  rooted  in  two  months,  and  may  afterwards  be  either 
planted  in  pots  or  into  the  borders  where  they  are  de- 
figned  to  Hand.  The  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  10th,  may  be  in- 
creafed  by  cuttings  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  5th,  6th,  and  7th,  are  propagated  by  feeds,  fown 
on  a  fliady  border  in  autumn  ;  when  the  plants  are  Itrong 
enough  to  remove,  tranfplant  them  into  a  lhady  border, 
where  they  are  to  remain,  and  they  will  require  no  other 
care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds.  The  other 
fpecies  are  fown  in  fmall  patches  in  the  borders  of  the 
flower-garden;  and,  by  flowing  them  at  three  or  fourtdifi- 
ferent  times,  there  may  be  a  .lucceflion  of  them  in  flower 
till  autumn.  When  grown  up  they  (hould  be  thinned, 
that  they  may  put  out  fide-branches,  flower  (Monger,  and 
continue  longer  in  beauty.  Formerly  the  eighth  was 
fown  for  edgings,  but  th'ele  and  all  annuals  are  unfit  for 
that  purpofe.  The  thirteenth  is  rarely  admitted  into  gar¬ 
dens.  The  feeds  may  be  (own  in  autumn  where  the  plants 
are  defigned  to  remain,  and  require  no  other  care  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds.  See  Cahdamine,  Lepidi- 
VMj  and  Thlaspi, 

3  IB'ERVILLE., 
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IB'ERVILLF,  an  ifland  of  Weft  Florida,  in  the  river 
Miflifiippi.  Lat.  30.  24.  N.  Ion.  91.  24.  W.  Greenwich. 

IB'ERVILLE,  a  river  of  Well  Florida,  which  runs  into 
the  MilfilTippi  near  Manchac. 

IBE'RUS,  a  river  of  Spain,  now  called  Ebro,  which 
formerly  feparated  the  Roman  from  the  Carthaginian  pof- 
fefliions  in  that  country. — A  river  of  Iberia  in  Alia,  flow¬ 
ing  from  mount  Caucafus  into  the  Cyrus.-*— A  fabulous 
king  of  Spain. 

I'BEX,  f.  in  zoology.  See  Capra. 

IB'HAR,  [Heb.  election.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

IBIPITAN'GA,  [  in  botany.  See  Plinia. 

l'BIS,  f.  in  ornithology.  See  Tantalus. 

IBIS'CUS,/  in  botany.  See  Hibiscus,  vol.  ix. 

IB'LEAM,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

IBNEI'AH,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

IB'NEN  SEE,  a  lake  of  Germany,  in  Swabia :  four 
miles  north-north-eaft  of  Heligenberg. 

IBNI'JAH,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

I'BOS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Higher  Pyrennees  :  one  league  weft  of  Tarbes. 

I'BRAHIM,  a  mountain  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Yemen  :  forty  miles  fouth  of  Chamir. 

I'BRAHIM,  fultan  of  the  Turks.  See  the  article  Tur- 

KEY. 

I'BRAHIM  al  SHI'RAZI,  a  celebrated  muflulman 
doftor  who  flourifhed  at  an  unknown  period,  was  a  native 
of  the  city  of  Shiraz,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Fars, 
or  Perfia  properly  fo  called.  He  is  alfo  fometimes  fur- 
named  AL  Firouzabadi,  fince  his  family  was  originally  from 
Firouzabad,  which  is  not  far  diftant  from  Shiraz,  and  in 
the  fame  province  of  Fars.  He  lived  much  in  retirement, 
employed  in  ftudy  and  devotional  exercifes,  and  iuftains 
a  high  rank  among  the  expounders  of  the  muflulman  law. 
He  was  the  author  of  many  works  in  Arabic,  ftill  extant 
and  highly  efteemed  ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  A/mo 
Hab,  or  the  Good  Man  ;  Tanbih  Filfekh,  or  An  Exhorta¬ 
tion  to  the  Study  of  Jurifprudence  ;  and  Lame,  or  the  Ex¬ 
emplar  ;  which  is  an  illuftration  of  the  principal  articles, 
or,  as  the  Mahometans  call  them,  the  foundations,  of  the 
law.  He  is  alfo  believed  to  have  been  the  author  of  a 
work  on  the  art  of  fcholaftic  deputation,  entitled  Al-Naktk 
fit  Khelaf  v  Almaiunat.  JUgedcl,  or  the  Search  after  Truth. 

I'BRAHIM  al.MEROU'ZI,  a  very  celebrated  mufiul- 
man  doftor,  who  derived  his  furname  from  the  city  of 
Merou,  in  the  province  of  Khorafan,  of  which  he  was  a 
native.  He  was  the  author  of  many  works  in  the  Arabic 
language,  which  are  greatly  valued;  and  among  others  of 
a  commentary  on  the  Mozni,  confifting  of  an  abridgment 
of  muflulnian  law.  He  refided  at  Bagdat,  where  he  was 
eonfulted  as  an  oracle  in  matters  of  jurifprudence;  and 
fo  high  was  his  reputation,  that  one  of  the  gates  of  that 
city,  which  was  not  far  from  his  houfe,  was  called  after 
his  name  Darbe  Al  Merouzi,  or,  the  Gate  of  Merouzi.  He 
was  of  the  Schafei  feci ;  and  when  he  was  advanced  in 
life  removed  from  Bagdat  to  Cairo  in  Egypt,  where  he 
died  in  the  year  of  the  hegira  340,  or  951  of  the  Chril- 
tian  sera. 

I'BRAHIM  ben  MEHE'RAN,  furnamed  Esfarahi, 
from  his  being  a  native  of  a  fmall  town  of  Khorafan, 
called  Esfarain,  dependent  on  the  capital  city  of  Nifcha- 
bour.  He  was  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  doftors  of  the 
feel  of  Schafei,  from  whom  the  moft  learned  characters  in 
Khorafan  and  Irak  profefled  to  derive  their  doflrine. 
He  was  the  author  of  numerous  works  ;  the  principal  of 
which  is  a  controverfial  performance,  containing  a  defence 
of  the  muflulman  law  againft  the  objections  of  thole  un¬ 
believers  and  atheifts  delcribed  by  the  Arabs  under  the 
title  of  Melahedin,  oilmen  without  religion.  Abdalgafer, 
a  Perflan  author,  makes  .frequent  mention  of  him  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Nifchabour,  and  fays,  that  the  college  in  that 
city  where  he  taught  his  opinions  ftill  bears  his  name,. 
He  died  in  the  year  418  of  the  hegira,  or  1027  of  the 
(Jhrjltian  sera. 
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I'BRAIM,  a  town  of  Hungary  :  fourteen  miles  north- 
north-eaft  of  Nanas. 

I'BRAIM,  a  river  of  Perfia,  which  runs  into  the  Per- 
flan  Gulf  two  leagues  fouth-weft  of  Mina. 

I'BRAS,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Brzefc:  forty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Pinlk. 

I'BRI,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

IBRI'GI,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Romania:  fixteen  miles  north-north-weft  of  Gallipoli. 

I'BRIM,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  northern  part  of  Nu¬ 
bia,  on  the  borders  of  Egypt,  lubject  to  the  Turks. 

I'BRIS,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Scotland,  in  the  Frith  of 
Forth  :  two  miles  and  a  half  north -weft  of  North  Berwick. 

I'BURAR,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Caramania  :  fixteen  miles  north  of  Alameh. 

I'BURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Weftphalia:  ten  miles 
fouth  of  Ofuabruck. 

IB'YAN,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

IB'YCUS,  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  of  whofe  works  there 
are  only  a  few*  fragments  remaining,  flourilhed  550  B.  C. 
It  is  faid,  that  he  was  aflaflinated  by  robbers ;  and  that, 
when  dying,  he  called  upon  fame  cranes  he  faw  flving  to 
bear  witnefs.  Some  time  after,  one  of  the  murderers, See¬ 
ing  fome  cranes,  faid  to  his  companions,  “  There  are  the 
witnefles  of  Ibycus’s  death  which  being  reported  to 
the  magiftrates,  the  aflaflins  were  put  to  the  torture,  and, 
having  confefled  the  faff,  were  hanged.  Thence  arote 
the  proverb  Ibyci  grues. 

I'V'A,  or  YgA,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  audi¬ 
ence  of  Lima,  and  one  of  three  towns  which  give  name 
to  a  province  called  lea  Pifco  &  Nafca,  It  is  fituated  in  a 
valley,  and  watered  by  a  river  which  in  the  fummer  would 
be  dry  but  from  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants,  who  have 
turned  feveral  ftreams  into  its  bed.  The  principal  com¬ 
merce  of  the  place  confifts  in  glafs,  wine,  brandy,  See. 

I'9A  PIS'CO  &  NAS'CA,  a  province  of  Peru,  in  the 
audience  of  Lima,  fo  called  from  the  three  principal  towns ; 
it  comprehends  about  140  miles  along  the  coalt  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean,  interfered  with  fandy  deficits :  olives  and 
wines  are  cultivated  ;  and  both  the  oil  and  the  wine  are 
efteemed  excellent,  and  fent  into  the  other  provinces, 
where  the  land  can  be  watered  ;  it  produces  corn,  maize, 
and  variety  of  excellent  fruit.  The  inhabitants  near  the 
coaft  are  chiefly  employed  in-catching  fifh,  of  which  they 
cure  a  great  quantity,  and  fend  into  the  inland  country, 
where  they  find  a  ready  lale. 

ICA'CO ,  f.  in  botany.  See  Chrysoealanus. 

ICA'DES,  [ei ca?,  of  eiv.ocri,  Gr.  twenty.]  An  ancient 
feftival  celebrated  monthly  on  the  twentieth  day,  by  the 
Epicurean  philofophers,  in  memory  of  their  mafter  Epi- 
curus,  born  on  the  twentieth.  They  bore  his  images 
about  their  houfes  in  ftate,  and  made  facrifices. 

IC'ARIM,  [Hebrew.]  The  nameof  a  mountain.  Jo/h.xv. 

ICA'RIUS,  an  Athenian,  father  of  Erigone.  He  gave 
wine  to  fome  peafants,  who  drank  it  with  the  greatelt  .avi- 
dity,  ignorant  of  its  intoxicating  nature.  They  were 
foon  deprived  of  their  reaftm  ;  and  the  fury  and  relent- 
ment  of  their  friends  and  neighbours  were  immediately 
turned  upon  Icarius,  who  periihed  by  their  hands.  Af¬ 
ter  death  he  was. honoured  with  public  feftivals,  and  his 
daughter  was  led  to  difeover  the  place  of  his  burial  by 
means  of  his  faithful  dog  Moera.  Erigone  hung  herfelf 
in  defpair,  and  was  changed  into  a  conftellation  called 
Virgo,  Icarius  was  changed  into  the  flar  Bootes,  and  the 
dog  Moera  into  the  ftar  Canis.  Apollodorus. 

IC'AR.TJS,  a  fon  of  Dsedalus,  who,  with  his  father,  fled 
with  wings  from  Crete  to  efcape  the  refentment  of  Minos. 
His  flight  being  too  high  proved  fatal  to  him  ;  the  fun 
melted  the  wax  which  cemented  his  wings,  and  he  fell 
into  that  part  of  the  a^Egean  fea  which  was  called  after 
bis  name.  Ovid. 

ICCICARI'BA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Amyris, 

ICE,  f  [ijl  Sax.  eyfe,  Dut.]  Water  or  other  liquor 
nude  ftflid  by  cold.-— If  I  lhould  alk  whether  ice  and  wa- 
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ter  were  two  di  ft  in  "ft  fpecies  of  things,  I  doubi;  not  but  I 
fhould  be  ahftvered  in  the  affirmative.  Locke. 

You  are  no.  Airer,  no, 

Than  is  the  coal  of  fire  upon  the  ice, 

Or  hail -(tone  in  the  fun.  Shakefpeare. 

Concreted  fugar. 

The  younger  Lemerv  obferves,  that  ice  is  only  a  re- 
eftablifhment  of  the  parts  of  water  in  their  natural  Hate  ; 
that  the  mere  abfence  of  fire  is  fufficient  to  account  for 
this  re-eftablifhment ;  and' that  the  fluidity  of  water  is  a 
real  fufion,  like  that  of  metals  expofed  to  the  fire  ;  differ¬ 
ing  only  in  this,  that  a  greater  quantity  of  fire  is  necefi- 
fary  to  the  one  than  the  other.  See  the  article  Chemis¬ 
try,  vol.  iv.  p.205.  Galileo  was  the  firft  that  obferved 
ice  to  be  lighter  than  the  water  which  compofed  it ;  and 
hence  it  happens,  that  ice  floats  upon  water,  its  fpecific 
gravity  being  to  that  of  water  as  eight  to  nine.  This  ra¬ 
refaction  of  ice  feems  to  be  owing  to  the  air-bubbles  pro¬ 
duced  in  water  by  freezing  ;  and  which,  being  confuler- 
ably  larger  in  proportion  to  the  water  frozen,  render  the 
body  fo  much  fpecifically  lighter;  thefe  air-bubbles,  dur¬ 
ing  their  production,  acquire  a  great  ex  pan  five  power,  fo 
as  to  burlt  the  containing  veffels,  though  ever  fo  ftrong. 
See  Cold,  vol.iv.  and  Freezing,  vol.  viii. 

M.  Mairan,  in  a  differtatibn  on  ice,  attributes  the in- 
creafe  of  its  bulk  chiefly  to  a  different  arrangement  of  the 
parts  of  the  water  from  which  it  is  formed;  the  icy  fkin 
on  the  water  being  compofed  of  filaments  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  are  found  to  be  coiiltantly  and  regularly  join¬ 
ed  at  an  angle  of  6o°  ;  and  which,  by  this  angular  difpo- 
fition,  occupy  a  greater  volume  than  if  they  were  parallel. 
Hefound  the  augmentation  of  the  volume  of  water  by  freez¬ 
ing,  in  different  trials,  a  14-th,  an  18th,  a  19th,  and,  when 
the  water  was'pi'evioufly  purged  of  air,  only  a  226  part; 
that  ice,  even  after  its  formation,  continues  to  expand  by 
cold  ;  for,  after  water  had  been  frozen  to  fome  thicknefs, 
the  fluid  part  being  let  out  by  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
the  veffel,  a  continuance  of  the  cold  made  the  ice  con¬ 
vex  ;  and  a  piece  of  ice,  which  was  at  firft  only  a  14th 
part  fpecifically  lighter  than  water,  on  being  expoied  fome 
days  to  the  froft,  became  a  12th  part  lighter.  .To  this 
caufe  he  attributes  the  burfting  of  ice  on  ponds.  But  it 
appears  from  an  experiment  of  Dr.  Hooke,  in  1663,  that 
ic'e  refracls  the  light  lefs  than  water;  whence  lie  infers, 
that  the  lightnefs  of  ice,  which  caufes  it  to  fwim  in  wa¬ 
ter,  is  not  produced  merely  by  the  fmall  bubbles  which 
are  vifible  in  it,  but  that  it  arifes  from  the  uniform  con- 
ftitution  or  general  texture  of  the  whole  mafs ;  a  fa  ft  which 
was  afterward  approved  by  M.  de  la  Hire.  See  Hooke’s 
Exper.  by  Derham,  p.  26. 

But  a  difeovery  the  moft  curious  and  important  of  any 
of  modern  times,  relative  to  the  formation  of  ice,  is  that 
deftribed  by  count  Rumford  in  his  Effay  on  the  Manner 
in  which  Heat  is  propagated  in  Fluids. 

After  proving  in  a  very  fatisfaftofy  way,  that  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  fluids  are  incapable  of  imparting  heat  to  each  other, 
and  that,  when  their  temperature  is  undergoing  any  change, 
an  inteftine  motion  is  kept  up'in  them,  by  a  lucceffive  al¬ 
teration  taking  place  in  the  fpecific  gravity  of  their  parti¬ 
cles,  he  proceeds  to  ffiow,  that  “all  bodies  are  condenfed 
by  cold  without  limitation,  'water  'only  excepted. ,”  arid  de¬ 
ft  rites  the  wonderful  effects  produced  in  confequence  of 
this  particular  law. 

“  Though  in  temperatures  above  blood-heat  (fays  count 
Rumford)  the  exoanfion  of  w:;ter  with  heat  is  very  con- 
fiderable,  yet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  freezing  point 
it  is  aimoft  nothing.  'Arid,  what  is  ftiil  more  remarkable, 
as  it  is  an  exception  to  one  of  the  moft  general  laws  of 
nature  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  when  in  cooling  it 
comes  within  eight  or  nine  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  Icale 
of  the  freezing  point,  inftead  of  going  on  to  he  farther 
condenfed  as  it  lofes  more  of  its  heat,  it  aftually  expands 
as  it  grows  colder,  and  continues  to  expand  more  and 
more  as  it  is  more  cooled. 


“If  the  whole  amount  of  the  condenfatioii  of  any  given 
quantity  of  boiling-hot  water,  on- being  cooled  to  the 
point  of  freezing,  be  divided  into  any  given  number  of 
equal  parts,  the  condenfations  correl'ponding  to  equal 
changes  of  temperature  will  be  very  unequal  in  different 
temperatures.  Thus,  in  cooling  22^  degrees  of  Fahren¬ 
heit’s  fcale,  (or  one  eighth  part  of  the  interval  -between 
the  boiling  and  the  freezing-  points.)  the  condenfation 
will  be. 
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creafe  of  its  fpecific  gravity  in  being  cooled  22J-  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit’s' fcale,  is  at  leaft '  ninety  times  greater  when 
the  water  is  boiling-hot,  than  when  it  is  at  the  mean  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  atmofphere  in  England,  ( 54Y,)  or  within 
22J  degrees  of  freezing — (for  18  is  to  o'z  as  90  to  1.) 

“  All  liquids,  it  is  true,  in  cooling,  are  more  condenfed 
by  any  given  change  of  temperature  when  they  are  very 
hot  than  when  they  are  colder ;  but  thefe  differences  are 
nothing  compared  to  thofe  we-obfe'rve  in  water. 

“The  ratio  of  the" condenfation  in  cooling  from  2120 
to  1891°,  to  that  in  cooling  from  54^°  to  320  in  each  of 
the  undermentioned  fluids,  has  been  fhown,  by  the  expe¬ 
riments  of  M.  de  Luc,  to  be  as  follows  : 

Olive  oil  -  -  -  as  irVo  to  r 

Strong  fpirits  of  wine  as  xyta  to  r 

A  faturated  folution  of  fea-falt  in  water  as  jJ5s5  to  1 

“The  difference  between  the  laws  of  the  condenfatioii 
of  pure  water,  and  of  the  fame  fluid  when  it  holds  in  fo¬ 
lution  a  portion  of  fait,  is  ftriking  ;  but,  when  we  trace 
the  ejfeEls  which  are  produced  in  the  world  by  that  ar¬ 
rangement,  we  (hall  be  loft  in  wonder  and  admiration.” 

After  enlarging  on  this  fubjeft,  he  proceeds  thus  :  “  As 
nourifhment  and  life  are  conveyed  to  all  living  creatures 
through  the  medium  of  water; — liquid ■ — living  water;-— 
to  prefeTve  life,  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary  to  preferve  a 
great  quantity  of  water  in  a  fluid  ftate,  in  winter  as  well 
as  in  finnmer. 

“  But  in  cold  climates  the  temperature  of  the  atmof- 
phere,  during  many  months>in  the  year,  is  fo  much  be¬ 
low  the  freezing-  point,  that,  had  not  meafures  been  taken 
to  prevent  fo  fatal  an  accident,  all  the  water  mull  inevi¬ 
tably  have  been  changed  to  ice,  which  would  infallibly 
have  caufed  the  deftruftion  of  every  living  thing.  Ex¬ 
traordinary  meafures  were  therefore  neceflary  for  preferr¬ 
ing  in  a  liquid  ftate  as  much  of  the  water  exifting  in  thofe 
climates  as  is  indifpenfably  neceflary  for  the  prefervati'on: 
of  vegetable  and  animal  life  ;  and  this  could  only  be  done 
by  contriving  matters  fo  as  to  prevent  this  water  from 
parting  with  its  heat  to  the  cold  atmofphere. 

“  It  has  been  fhown,  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  fay 
proved,  in  the  moft  fatisfaftory  manner,  that  liquids  part 
with  their  heat  only  in  confequence  of  their  internal, 
motions  ;  and  that  the  more/apid  thefe  motion's  are,  the 
more  rapid  is  the  communication  of  the  heat;  that  thefe 
motions  are  produced  by  the  change  in  the  lp-ecific  gra¬ 
vity  of  the  liquid,  occafioned  by  the  change  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  of  courle  that  they  are  more  rapid,  as  the  fpe¬ 
cific  gravity  of  the  liquid  is  the  rnpre  changed  by  any 
given  change  of  temperature. 

“  But  it  has  been  fhown  that  the  change  in’  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  water  is  extremely  fmall,  which  takes  pkxc'e  in 
any  given  change  of  temperature,  below  the  mean  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  atmofphere  ;  and  particularly  when  the  tempe¬ 
rature  of  the  water  is  very  near  the  freezing  point ;  and 
hence  it  follows,  that  water  muft  give  oft’  its  heat  ■ 
flowly  when  it  is  near  freezing. 
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"  But  this  is  not  all.  There  is  a  ftill  rnorer  extraordi¬ 
nary,  and  in  its  confequences  more  wonderful,  circum- 
ftance  which  remains  to  be  noticed.  When  water  is 
cooled  to  within  eight  or  nine  degrees  of  the  freezing 
point,  it  not  only  ceafes  to  be  farther  condenfed,  but  is 
actually  expanded  by  farther  diminutions  of  its  heat  ;  and 
this  expanfion  goes  on  as  the  heat  is  diminifhed,  as  long 
as  the  water  can  be  kept  fluid  ;  and  when  it  is  changed  to 
ice,  it  expands  even  ftill  more,  and  the  ice  floats  on  the 
Surface  of  the  uncongealed  part  of  the  fluid.” 

Count  .Rum-ford  next  (hows  how  very  powerfully  this 
wonderful  contrivance  tends  to  retard  the  cooling  of  wa¬ 
ter  when  it  is  expofed  in  a  cold  atmofphere. 

“It  is  well  known  that  there  is  no  communication  of 
heat  between  two  bodies  as  long  as  they  are  both  at  the 
fame  temperature ;  and  it  is  likewile  known  that  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  heat  to  pafs  from  a  hot  body  into  one  which  is 
colder,  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  is  greater,  as  the  dif¬ 
ference  is  greater  in  the  temperatures' of  the  two  bodies. 

“  Suppofe  now 'that  a  mais  of  very  cold  air  repofes  on 
the  quiet  furface  of  a  large  lake  of  frefli  water,  at  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  55°  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer.  The  par¬ 
ticles  of  water  at  the  furface  on  giving  off"  a  part  of  their 
heat  to  the  cold  air  with  which  they  are  in  contart,  and 
in  confequence  of  this  lofs  of  heat  becoming  fpecifically 
heavier  than  thofe  hotter  particles  on  which  they  repofe, 
mull  of  courfe  defcend.  This  defcent  of  the  particles 
which  have  been  cooled  neceflarily  forces  other  hotter 
particles  to  the  furface,  and  thefe  being  cooled  in  their 
turns  bend  their  courfe  downwards  ;  and  the  whole  maf's 
of  water  is  put  into  motion,  and  continues  in  motion  as 
long  as  the  procefs  of  cooling  goes  on. 

“  As  ft.  on  as  the  water  in  cooling  has  arrived  at  the 
temperature  of  about  40°,  as  at  that  temperature  it  ceafes 
to  be  farther  condenfed,  its  internal  motion  ceafes,  and 
thofe  of  its  particles  which  happen  to  be  at  its  furface  re¬ 
main  there  ;  and,  after  being  cooled  down  to  the  freezing 
point,  they  give  off  their  latent  heat,  and  ice  begins  to  be 
formed. 

“As  foon  as  the  furface  of  the  water  is  covered  with 
ice,  the  communication  of  heat  from  the  water  to  the  at¬ 
mofphere  is  rendered  extremely  flow  and  difflcult ;  for 
ice,  being  a  bad  conduflor  of  heat,  forms  a  very  warm  cover¬ 
ing  to  the  water;  and  moreover,  it  prevents  the  water 
from  being  agitated  by  the  wind.  Farther,  as  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  ice  at  its  lower  furface  is  always  very  nearly 
the  fame  as  that  of  the  particles  of  liquid  water  with 
which  it  is  in  contact,  (the  warmer  particles  of  this  fluid, 
in  confequence  of  their  greater  lpecific  gravity,  taking 
their  places  below,)  the  communication  of  heat  between 
the  water  and  the  ice  is  neceflarily  very  flow  on  that  ac¬ 
count. 

“As  foon  as  the  upper  furface  of  the  ice  is  covered 
with  fnow,  (which  commonly  happens  foon  after  the  ice 
is  formed,)  this  is  an  additional  and  very  powerful  ob- 
ftncle  to  prevent  the  efcape  of  the  heat  out  of  the  water ; 
and,  though  the  inoft  intenfe  cold  may  reign  in  the  at¬ 
mofphere,  the  increafe  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  ice  will  be 
very  flow.” 

Mr.  Dalton,  in  his  New  Syflem  of  Chemical  Philofo- 
phy,  Hates  the  principal  facts  of  congelation  as  follows: 
“  ill.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  ice  is  lei's  than  than  of  wa¬ 
ter,  in  the  ratio  of  92  to  100.  ad.  When  water  is  ex¬ 
pofed  in  a  la'fge  fufpended  jar  to  cool  in  ftill  air  of  20°  or 
300,  it  may  be  cooled  i°  or  30  below  freezing  ;  but,  if 
any  tremulous  motion  takes  place,  there  appear  inftantly 
a  multitude  of  lhinmg  hexangular  fpicuke  floating,  and 
flowly  attending  in  the  water.  3d.  It  is  obferved,  that 
the  Ihoots  or  ramifications  of  ice  at  the  commencement, 
and  in  the  early  ftage  of  congelation,  are  always  at  an  an¬ 
gle  of  6o°  or  1-2-0°.  4th.  Heat  is  given  out  during  con¬ 
gelation,  as  much  as  would  raife  the  temperature  of  water 
140°  or  1  50°.  The  fame  quantity  is  again  taken  in  when 
the  ice  is  melted.  This  quantity  may  be .^th  of  the 
whole  heat -which  water  of  .32°  contains.  5th.  Water  is 
•  Vol.  X.  No.  7.06. 
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detifeft  at  36°  of  the  old  icale,  or  38°  of  the  new;  from 
that  point  it  gradually  expands  by  cooling  or  by  heating 
alike,  according  to  the  law  fo  often  mentioned,  that  of 
the  fquare  of  the  temperature.  6th.  If  water  be  expofed 
to  the  air  and  to  agitation,  it  cannot  be  cooled  below  32°  ; 
the  application  of  Cold  freezes  a  part  of  the  water,  and 
the  mixture  of  ice  and  water  acquires  the  temperature  of 
32°.  7th.  If  the  water  be  kept  Itill,  and  the  cold  be  not 
levere,  it  may  be  cooled  in  large  quantities  to  25°  or  be¬ 
low,  without  freezing;  if  the  water  be  confined  in  the 
bulb  of  the  thermometer,  it  is  very  difficult  to  freeze  it 
by  any  cold  mixture  above  13°  of  the  old  fcale,  (Fahren¬ 
heit’s  ;)  but  it  is  equally  difficult  to  cool  the  water  much 
below  that  temperature  without  its  freezing.  I  have  obi 
tamed  it  as  low  as  70  or  8°,  and  gradually  heated  it  again 
without  any  part  of  it  being  frozen.  8th.  In  the  laft  cafe 
of  what  may  be  called  forced  cooling,  the  law  of  expan¬ 
fion  is  ftill  obferved  as  given  above.  9th.  When  water  is 
cooled  to  1 50  or  below  in  a  bulb,  it  retains  the  moft  per¬ 
fect  tranfparency ;  but,  if  it  accidentally  freeze,  the  conge¬ 
lation  is  inftantaneous,  the  bulb  becoming  in  a  moment 
opake,  and  white  like  fnow,  and  the  water  is  projected  up 
the  Item.  10th.  When  water  is  cooled  below  freezing,  and 
congelation  fuddenly  takes  place,  the  temperature  riles 
inftantly  to  32°, ” 

He  then  proceeds  as  follows:  “In  order  to  explain 
thefe  phenomena,  let  it  be  conceived  that  the  ultimate  or' 
final-left  dements  of  water  are  all  globular,  and  exaCtly  of, 
the  fame  fize ;  let  the  arrangement  of  thefe  atoms  be  in 
fquares,  fo  that  each  particle  touches  four  others  in  the 
fame  horizontal  plane.  Conceive  a  feCond  ftratum  of 
particles  placed  upon  thefe  in  like  order  of  fquares,  but’ 
fo  that  each  globule  falls  into  the  concavity  of  four  others 
on  the  firft  ftratum,  and  confequently  refts  upon  four 
points,  elevated  45°  above  the  centres  of  the  globules. 
A  perpendicular  feCtion  of  fuch  globule,  refting  upon' 
two  diagonal  globules  of  the  fquare.  Conceive  a  third 
ftratum  placed  in  like  manner  upon  the  fecond,  &c.  the' 
whole  being  fimilar  to  a  fquare  pile  of  ftiot.  The  above 
conftitution  is  conceived  to  reprefent  that  of  water  at  the 
temperature  of  greateft  denfity. 

“  Now  the  angle  of  a  rhombus  is  6o°,  and  its  fupple- 
ment  120°;  if  any  particular  angles  are  manifefted  in  the 
aCt  of  congelation,  therefore,  we  ought  to  expert  thefe, 
agreeable  to  the  2d  and  3d  phenomena.  Whenever  any 
remarkable  change  in  the  internal  conftitution  of  any  body 
takes  place,  whether  by  the  accefiion  and  junrtion  of  new 
particles,  or  by  new  arrangements  of  thofe  already  exift- 
ing  in  it,'  fome  modifications  in  the  atmol'pheres  of  heat 
muft  evidently  be  required  ;  though  it  may  be  difficult  to 
eftimate  the  quantity,  and  fometimes  even  the  kind  of 
change  fo  produced,  as  in  the  prefent  cafe.  So  far  there¬ 
fore  the  theory  propofed  agrees  with  the  4th  phenomenon. 

“  In  order  to  explain  the  other  phenomena,  it  will  be 
requilite  to  confider  more  particularly  the  mode  by  which 
bodies  are  expanded  by  heat.  Is  the  expanfion  occafion- 
ed  Amply  by  the  enlargement  of  the  individual  atmof- 
pheres  of  the  component  particles  ?  This  is  the  cafe  with 
elaftic  fluids,  and  perhaps  with  folids,  but  certainly  not 
with  liquids.  How  is  it  poffible  that  water  Ihould  be  ex-’ 
panded  a  portion  reprefented  by  1  upon  the  addition  of 
a  certain  quantity  of  heat  at  one  temperature,  and  by  340 
upon  the  addition  of  a  like  quantity  at  another  tempera¬ 
ture,  when  both  temperatures  are  remote  from  the  abfo- 
lute  zero,  the  one  perhaps  6ooo°  and  the  other  6170? 
The  fart  -cannot  be  accounted  for  on  any  other  fuppofi- 
tion  than  that  of  a  change  of  arrangement  in  the  compo¬ 
nent  particles  ;  and  a  gradual  change  from  the  fquare  to, 
the  rhomboidal  arrangement,  is-in  all  probability  efterted 
both  by  the  addition  and  abftrartion  of  heat.  It  is  to  be 
fuppoled  then,  that  water  of  the  greateft  poffible  denfity 
has  its  particles  arranged  in  the  fquare  form;  but,  if  a 
given  quantity  of  heat  be  added  to,  or  taken  from  it,  the 
particles  commence  their  approach  to  the  rhomboidal 
form,  and  confequently  the  whole  is  expanded,  and  that 
8  U  the- 
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the  fame,  by  the  fame  change  of  temperature,  whether 
above  or  below  that  point. 

“  If  heat  be  taken  away  from  water  of  38°,  then  expan- 
fion  is  the  confequence,  and  a  moderate  inclination  of  the 
particles  towards  the  rhomboidal  form;  but  this  only  ex¬ 
tends  a  final!  way,  whilft  the  mafs  is  fubjedt  to  a  tremu¬ 
lous  motion,  fo  as  to  relieve  the  obftruflions  occaftoned 
by  friflion  ;  by  the  energy  of  certain  affinities,  the  new 
form  is  completed  in  a  moment,  and  a  portion  of  ice 
formed  ;  heat  is  then  given  out,  which  retards  the  fubfe- 
quent  formation,  till  at  laft  the  whole  is  congealed.  This 
is  the  ordinary  procefs  of  congelation  ;  'but,  if  the  mafs 
of  water  cooled  is  kept  in  a  ftate  of  perfeft  tranquillity, 
the  gradual  approach  to  the  rhomboidal  form  can  be  car¬ 
ried  much  farther ;  the  expanfion  goes  on  according  to 
the  ufual  manner,  and  the  flight  friftion  or  adhefion  of 
the  particles  is  fufficient  to  counteract  the  balance  of 
energies  in  favour  of  the  new  formation,  till  lbme  acci¬ 
dental  tremor  contributes  to  aajuft  the  equilibrium.  A 
Similar  operation  is  performed  when  we  lay  a  piece  of 
iron  on  a  table,  and  hold  a  magnet  gradually  nearer ;  the 
proximity  of  the  approach,  without  contaft,  is  much 
affifted  by  guarding  againlt  any  tremulous  motion  of  the 
table.  Hence  the  reft  of  the  phenomena  are  accounted 
/or.'* 

Though  it  has  been  generally  fuppofed  that  the  natu¬ 
ral  cryftals  of  ice  are  liars  of  fix  rays,  forming  angles  of 
6o°  with  each  other,  yet  this  cryftallization  of  water,  as 
it  may  properly  be  called,  feems  to  be  as  much  affefled 
by  circumilances  as  that  of  falts.  Hence  we  find  a  confi- 
derable  difference  in  the  accounts  of  thofe  who  have  un¬ 
dertaken  to  defcribe  thefe  cryftals.  M.  Mairan  informs 
ns,  that  they  are  ftars  with  fix  radii ;  and  his  opinion  is 
confirmed  by  obferving  the  figure  of  froft  on  glafs.  M. 
Rome  de  Lifle  determines  the  form  of  the  folid  cryf- 
tal  to  be  an  equilateral  octahedron.  M.  Haflenfratz 
found  it  to  be  a  prifmatic  hexahedron;  but  M.  d’An- 
tic  hit  upon  a  method  of  reconciling  thele  feemingly 
oppofite  opinions.  In  a  violent  hail-ftorm,  where  the 
hailftones  were  very  large,  he  found  they  had  iharp 
■wedge-like  angles  of  more  than  half  an  inch;  and  in  thele 
he  fuppofed  it  impoffible  to  fee  two  pyramidal  tetrahedra 
joined  laterally,  and  not  to  conclude  that  each  grain  was 
com  poled  of  octahedrons  converging  to  a  centre.  Some 
had  a  cavity  in  the  middle;  and  he  law  the  oppofite  ex¬ 
tremities  of  two  oppofite  pyramids,  which  coriftitute  the 
octahedron  ;  he  likewife  favv  the  oCtahedron  entire  united 
in  the'middle;  all  of  them  were  therefore  fimilar  to  the 
cryftals  formed  upon  a  thread  immerled  in  a  faline  folu- 
tion.  On  thefe  principles  M.  Antic  conftruCted  an  arti¬ 
ficial  octahedron  refembling  one  of  the  largeft  hailftones  ; 
and  found  that  the  angle  at  the  fummit  of  the  pyramid 
was  450,  but  that  of  the  junction  of  the  two  pyramids 
1450.  It  is  not,  however,  eafy  to  procure  regular  cryf¬ 
tals  in  hailftones  where  the  operation  is  conducted  with 
fuch  rapidity ;  in  fnow  and  hoar-froft,  where  the  cryftal- 
lization  goes  on  more  flowly,  our  author  is  of  opinion 
that  he  fees  the  rudiments  of  oCtahedra. 

Ice,  as  is  explained  under  the  article  Frost,  vol.  viii. 
p.  79,  forms  generally  on  the  furface  of  water;  but  this 
too,  like  the  cryftallization,  may  be  varied  by  an  alter¬ 
ation  in  the  circumilances.  In  Germany,  particularly 
the  northern  parts  of  that  country,  it  has  been  obferved 
that  there  are  three  kinds  of  ice.  1.  That  which  forms 
on  the  furface.  2.  Another  kind  formed  in  the  middle 
of  the  water,  refembling  nuclei  or  fmall  hail,  3.  The 
ground  ice,  which  is  produced  at  the  bottom,  elpecially 
where  there  is  any  fibrous  fubftance  to  which  it  may  ad¬ 
here.  This  is  full  of  cells  like  a  wafp’s  neft,  but  lefs  re¬ 
gular;  and  performs  many  ftrange  effeCts  in  bringing  up 
very  heavy  bodies  from  the  bottom,  by  means  of  its  in¬ 
feriority  in  fpecific  gravity  to  the  water  in  which  it  is 
formed.  The  ice  which  forms  in  the  middle  of  the  water 
riles  to  the  top,  and  there  unites  into  large  maffes ;  but 
the  formation  both  of  this  and  the  ground-ice  takes  place 
only  in  violent  and  fudden  colds,  where  the  water  is  dial- 
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low,  and  the  furface  difturbed  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the 
congelation  cannot  take  place.  The  ground-ice  is  very 
deftruftive  to  dykes  and  other  aquatic  works.  In  the 
more  temperate  European  climates  thefe  kinds  of  ice  are 
not  met  with. 

Thofe  huge  maffes  of  ice  which  float  about  upon  the 
feas  near  or  within  the  polar  circles,  are  called  by  the. 
failors  lce-IJlands.  Many  of  thefe  fluctuating  iflands  are 
met  with  on  the  coafts  of  Spitzbergen,  to  the  great  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  ffiipping  employed  in  the  Greenland  fbhery. 
in  the  mid  ft  of  thole  tiemendous  maffes  navigators  have 
been  arrefted  and  frozen  to  death.  In  this  manner  the 
brave  fir  Hugh  Willoughby  periftied  with  all  his  crew  in 
1553;  and  in  the  year  1773,  lord  Mulgrave,  after  every 
effort  which  the  moft  finiflied  feaman  could  make  to  ac- 
complifn  the  end  of  his  voyage,  was  caught  in  the  ice, 
and  was  near  experiencing  the  fame  unhappy  fate.  The’ 
fcene,  diverted  of  the  horror  from  the  expectation  of  in¬ 
evitable  deftruCtion,  was  the  moft  beautiful  and  pic- 
turefque.  Two  large  {hips  becalmed  in  avail  bafon,  fur- 
rounded  on  all  fides  by  iflands  of  various  forms;  the  wea¬ 
ther  clear;  the  fun  gilding  the  circumambient  ice,  which 
was  low,  fmooth,'  and  even;  covered  with  fnow,  except¬ 
ing  where  the  pools  of  water  on  part  of  the  furface  ap¬ 
peared  cryftalline  with  the  young  ice;  the  fmall  lpace  off 
fea  they  were  confined  in  perfectly  fmooth.  After  fruit- 
leis  attempts  to  force  a  way  through  the  fields  of  icer 
their  limits  were  perpetually  contracted  by  its  doling  ; 
till  at  length  it  befet  each  veil'd  till  they  became  immove- 
ably  fixed.  The  fmooth  extent  of  furface  was  foon  loft ; 
the  p  re  flu  re  of  the  pieces  of  ice,  by  the  violence  of  the 
fwell,  caufed  them  to  pack  ;  fragment  rofe  upon  fra°- 
ment,  till  they  were  in  many  places  higher  than,  the  main- 
yard.  The  movements  of  the  (hips  were  tremendous  and 
involuntary,  in  conjunction  with  the  fur.rounding  ice,  ac¬ 
tuated  by  the  currents.  The  water  {hoaled  to  fourteen: 
fathoms.  The  grounding  of  the  ice  or  of  the  {hips  would 
have  been  equally  fatal ;  the  force  of  the  ice  might  have 
cru filed  them  to  atoms,  or  have  lifted  them  out  of  the 
water  and  overfet  them,  or  have  left  them  fufpended  on 
the  fummits  of  the  pieces  office  at  a  tremendous  height, 
expofed  to  the  fury  of  the  winds,  or  to  the  rifk  of  being 
dafhed  to  pieces  by  the  failure  of  their  frozen  dock.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  cut  a  paffage  through  the  ice  ;  after 
a  perfeverance  worthy  of  Britons,  it  proved  fruitlefs. 
The  commander,  at  all  times  mailer  of  himfelf,  directed 
the  boats  to  be  made  ready  to  be  hauled  over  the  ice,  till 
they  arrived  at  navigable  water,  (a  talk  alone  of  leven 
days,)  and  in  them  to  make  their  voyage  to  England.. 
The  boats  were  drawn  progreffively  three  whole^days. 
At  length  a  wind  fprung  up,  the  ice  leparated  fufficiently 
to  yield  to  the  preflure  of  the  full-failed  {hips,  which,  af¬ 
ter  labouring  againft  the  refilling  fields  of  ice,  arrived  on 
the  10th  of  Auguft  in  the  harbour  of  Smeeringberg,  at 
the  weft  end  of  Spitzbergen,  between  it  and  Hackluvt’s 
Headland.  3 

The  forms  affumed  by  the  ice  in  this  chilling  climate 
are  extremely  pleafing  to  even  the  moft  incurious  eye. 
The  furface  of  that  which  is  congealed  from  the  lea-water 
(for  we  mull  allow  it  two  origins)  is  flat  and  even,  hard, 
opake,  refembling  white  fugar,  and  incapable  of  beino- 
Hid  on,  like  the  Britilh  ice.  The  greater  pieces,  or  field  V 
are  many  leagues  in  length ;  the  fmaller  are  the  meadows 
of  the  feals,  on  which  thofe  animals  at  times  frolic  by 
hundreds.  The  motion  of  the  fmaller  pieces  is  as  rapid 
as  the  currents;  the  greater,  which  are  fometimes  *two. 
hundred  leagues  long,  and  lixty  or  eighty  broad,  move 
flow  and  majeftically  ;  often  fix  for  a  time,  immoveable  by 
the  power  of  the  ocean,  and  then  produce  in  the  horizon 
that  bright, white  appearance  called  the  blink.  The  an. 
proximation  of  two  great  fields  produces  a  moft  finnuiar 
phenomenon  ;  it  forces  the  fmaller  (if  the  term  can  be 
applied  to  pieces  of  feveral  acres  fq.uare)  out  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  adds  them  to  their  furface  ;  a  lecond  and  often  a 
third  fucceeds ;  fo  that  the  whole  forms  an  aggregate  off 
a  tremendous  height.  Thele  float  in  the  lea  like  fo  many 
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nigged  mountains,  and  are  fometimes  five  or  fix  hundred 
yards  thick  ;  but  the  far  greater  part  is  concealed  beneath 
the  water,  Thefe  are  continually  increafed  in  height  by 
the  freezing  of  the  fpray  of  the  lea,  or  of  the  melting  of 
the  fnow,  which  falls  on  them.  Thofe  which  remain  in 
this  frozen  climate  receive  continual  growth  ;  others  are 
gradually  wafted  by  the  northern  winds  into  fouthern  la¬ 
titudes,  and  melt  by  degrees  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  till 
they  wafte  away,  or  dillippear  in  the  boundlefs  element. 
The  collifion  of  the  great  fields  of  ice,  in  high  latitudes, 
is  often  attended  with  a  noife  that  for  a  time  takes  away 
the  fenfe  of  hearing  any  thing  elfe  ;  and  the  fmaller  with 
a  grinding  of  unlpeakable  horror.  The  water  which 
dallies  againft  the  mountainous  ice  freezes  into  an  infinite 
variety  of  forms;  and  gives  the  voyager  ideal  towns, 
ftreets,  churches,  fteeples,  and  every  fhape  which  imagi¬ 
nation  can  frame. 

Another  clals  of  curious  forms  affumed  by  ice  is  called 
Icebergs.  Thefe  are  large  bodies  of  ice  filling  the  valleys 
between  the  high  mountains  in  northern  latitudes.  Among 
the  moll  remarkable  are  thofe  of  the  eaft  coall  of  Spitz- 
bergen.  They  are  l'even  in  number,  but  at  confiderable 
diltances  from  each  other;  each  fills  the  valleys  for  trails 
unknown,  in  a  region  totally  inacceffible  in  the  internal 
parts.  The  glaciers  of  Swilferland  feem  contemptible  to 
thefe;  but  prefent  often  a  fimilar  front  into  fome  lower 
valley.  The  lall  exhibits  over  the  lea  a  front  three  hun¬ 
dred  feet  high,  emulating  the  emerald  in  colour:  cata¬ 
racts  of  melted  fnow  precipitate  down  various  parts,  and 
black  fpiring  mountains,  itreaked  with  white,  bound  the 
Tides,  and  rife  crag  above  crag,  as  far  as  eye  can  reach  in 
the  back  ground.  At  times  immenfe  fragments  break 
off,  and  tumble  into  the  water  with  a  molt  alarming 
dalhing.  A  piece  of  this  vivid  green  fubftance  has  fallen, 
and  grounded  in  twenty-four  fathoms  water,  and  fpired 
above  the  furface  fifty  feet.  Similar  icebergs  are  frequent 
in  all  the  arCfic  regions ;  and  to  their  lapfes  is  owing  the 
folid  mountainous  ice  which  infefts  thofe  feas.  Froft 
fports  wonderfully  with  thefe  icebergs,  and  gives  them 
majeltic  as  well  as  other  mod  lingular  forms.  Malles 
have  been  feen  affuming  the  lhape  of  a  Gothic  church, 
with  arched  windows  and  doors,  and  all  the  rich  drapery 
of  that  fly le,  compoled  of  what  an  Arabian  tale  would 
Icarcely  dare  to  relate,  of  cryltal  of  the  richeit  fapphirine 
blue:  tables  with  one  or  more  feet;  and  often  immenfe 
flat-roofed  temples,'  like  thofe  of  Luxor  in  Egypt,  fup- 
ported  by  round  tranfparent  columns  of  c cerulean  hue, 
float  by  the  altonilhed  fpeflator.  Thefe  icebergs  are  the 
creation  of  ages,  and  receive  annually  additional  height 
by  the  falling  of  fnows  and  of  rain,' which  often  inftantly 
freezes,  and  more  than  repairs  the  lofs  occalioned  by  the 
influence  of  the  melting  fun.  See  the  article  Glacier, 
vol.  viii.  p.  586. 

Here  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  notice  a  phenomenon  cal¬ 
led  the  freezing  rain ,  or  raining  ice ,  a  very  uncommon' 
kind  of  fliower,  which  fell  in  the  well  of  England,  in  De¬ 
cember  1672.  (See  the  Philof.  TranfaCl.  No.  90.)  This 
rain,  as  loon  as  it  touched  any  thing  above  ground,  as  a 
bough,  or  the  like,  immediately  fettled  into  ice  ;  and  by 
multiplying  and  enlarging  the  icicles,  it  broke  all  down 
with  its  weight.  The  rain  that  fell  on  the  fnow  imme¬ 
diately  froze  into  ice,  without  finking  in  the  fnow  at  all. 
It  made  an  incredible  deftruclion  of  trees,  beyond  any 
thing  in  all  hiltory.  “  Had  it  concluded  with  lome  gull 
of  wind,”  fays  a  gentleman  on  the  fpot,  “  it  might  have 
been  of  terrible  conlequence.”  The  fprig  of  an  alh-tree, 
of  juft  three  quarters  of  a  pound,  being  weighed,  the  ice 
thereon  weighed  lixteen  pounds.  Some  were  frighted 
with  the  nolle  in  the  air;  till  they  difeerned  it  was  the 
clatter  of  the  ice  among  the  boughs  dallied  againft  each 
other.  Dr.  Beale  obferves,  that  there  was  no  confiderable 
froft  obferved  on  the  ground  during  the  whole;  whence 
he  concludes,  that  a  froll  may  be  very  fierce  and  dange¬ 
rous  on-the  tops  of  fome  hills ;  while,  in  other  places,  it 
keeps  at  two,  three,  or  four,  feet  diltance  above  the 
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ground,  rivers,  lakes,  See.  and  may  wander  about,  very 
furioufly  in  fome  places,  and  be  remifs  in  others,  not  far 
off.  This  icy  rain  was  followed  by  glowing  heats,  and 
a  wonderful  forwardnefs  of  vegetation. 

At  Peterlburg  in  Ruffia,  the  covering  of  the  Neva 
with  ice,  and  the  breaking  up  of  it,  are  remarkable  phe¬ 
nomena.  When  the  ice  is  fetting-in,  as  it  is  called,  fmall 
detached  flakes  of  ice  are  feen  floating  down  the  current, 
which  foon  grow  into  large  fields,  and  acquire  fo  great  a 
momentum,  that  the  bridges  muff  be  haffily  taken  afun- 
der,  to  prevent  their  being  carried  away  by  the  ice,  a 
difidler  which  has  happened  more  than  once.  Thefe 
large  plains  of  ice  continue  for  a  day  or  two  palling  with 
the  current,  while  the  boats  are  feen  rowing  between 
them  ;  till  all  at  once  the  floating  ice  ftops,  either  by  the 
gulf  being  already  doled  below,  or  the  flakes  of  ice 
f  reezing  together ;  when  immediately  foot-paffengers,  who 
have  been  waiting  on  the  fhores  for  this  happy  moment, 
go  over  in  all  fafety.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
fee  boats  eroding  the  river,  and,  in  two  hours  afterwards, 
to  behold  hundreds  of  people  going  over  on  foot.  No 
lefs  rapid  is  the  departure  of  the  ice.  In  the  fpring,  the 
firll  indication  of  this  approaching  event  is  the  Handing 
of  the  fnow-water  on  the  ice;  then  the  ice  becomes  more 
porous,  or  divides  into  fpiculse,  lets  rlie  water  through, 
and  becomes  of  a  blackilh  colour.  At  length  it  parts, 
while  the  roads  that  have  been  well  trod  during  the 
winter  llill  remain;-  fo  that  often  foot-paffengers  are  feen 
on  thefe  roads,  and,  between  them  and  the  floating  Iheets 
of  ice,  boats  in  great  numbers  parting  and  repaffing.  By 
the  force  of  the  current,  and  fhock.s  received  from  the 
floating  ice,  at  length  the  roads  give  way;  the  ice  con¬ 
tinues  to  fall  down  with  the  dream  for  a  day  or  two  to 
the  gulf,  and  the  whole  river  is  clear.  A  week  or  a 
fortnight  after  this,  the  ice  of  the  Lagoda  comes  down  ; 
which,  according  as  the  wind  may  happen  to  be,  continues 
a  couple  or  more  days,  fometimes  as  many  weeks,  and 
renders  the  atmofphere  uncommonly  chill. 

The  ice  and  the  cold  are  of  fervice  to  the  inhabitants 
in  various  ways.  Diltances  are  much  Ihortened  by  their 
means,  inafmuch  as  people,  horfes,  and  carriages  of  all  forts, 
and  of  ever  lb  great  burden,  can  crofs  the  Neva,  and  the 
other  rivers,  lakes,  and  canals,  in  all  places  and  directions ; 
and  the  Cronftadt  gulf  lupplies,  in  fome  meafure,  the 
want  of  navigation  during  the  winter,  by  the  tranfport 
of  commodities  of  every  denomination  over  the  ice.  As 
ice-cellars  here  are  a  neceffary  of  life,  for  keeping  pro- 
vifions  of  all  kinds  during  the  futnmer,  fo  every  houfe  in 
every  quarter  of  the  town  is  provided  with  one  of  them, 
to  be  filled  with  large  blocks  cut  out  of  the  river.  This 
operation  generally  takes  place  about  the  beginning  of 
February.  The  ice  alfo  promotes  the  pleafure  of  the 
inhabitants,  by  giving  them  an  opportunity  for  the  diver- 
fion  of  fledge  and  horle-racing,  and  for  that  of  the  ice- 
hills,  fo  much  admired  by  the  populace.  The  weight  of 
thefe  ice-hills,  together  with  that  of  a  multitude  fometimes 
of  5000  or  6000  perfons  handing  about  them  on  holidays, 
give  the  fpeftator  a  furpriling  idea  of  the  ftrength  and 
iolidity  of  the  ice.  They  are  conftrucled  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner.  A  fcafrolding  is  railed  upon  the  river 
about  thirty  feet  in  height,  with  a  landing-place  on  the 
top,  the  aicent  to  which  is  by  a  ladder.  From  this  fum- 
mit  a  Hoping  plane  of  boards,  about  four  yards  broad 
and  thirty  long,  defcends  to  the  fuperficies  of  the  river : 
it  is  lupported  by  ftrong  poles  gradually  decreafing  in 
height,  and  its  Tides  are  defended  by  a  parapet  of  planks. 
Upon  thefe  boards  are  laid  fquare  maffes  of  ice  about 
four  inches  thick,  which  being  firll  fmoothed  with  the 
axe  and  laid  clofe  to  each  other,  are  then  lprinkled  with 
water:  by  thefe  means  they  coalefce,  and,  adhering  to 
the  boards,  immediately  form  an  inclined  plane  of  pure 
ice.  From  the  bottom  of  this  plain  the  lnow  is  cleared 
away  for  the  length  of  200  yards  and  the  breadth  of  four, 
upon  the  level  bed  of  the  river;  and  the  tides  of  this 
courle,  as  well  as  the  Tides  and  top  of  the  fcaffolding,  are 
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ornamented  with  firs  and  pines.  Each  perfon,  being 
provided  with  a  (ledge,  mounts  the  ladder ;  and  having 
attained  the  fummit,  he  fets  himfelf  upon  his  Hedge  at 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  inclined  plane,  down  which 
he  flitters  it  to  glide  with  coniiderable  rapidity,  poifing 
it  as  he  goes  down  ;  when  the  velocity  acquired  by  the 
defcent  carries  it  above  one  hundred  yards  upon  the 
level  ice  of  the  river.  At  the  end  of  this  courfe,  there  is 
ufually  a  fimilar  ice-hill,  nearly  parallel  to  the  former, 
which  begins  where  the  other  ends;  fo  that  the  perfon 
immediately  mounts  again,  and  in  the  fame  manner  glides 
down,  the  other  inclined  plane  of  ice.  This  diverfion  he 
repeats  as  often  as  he  pleafes.  The  boys  all'o  are  conti¬ 
nually  employed  in  lkaiting  down  thefe  hills;  they  glide 
chiefly  upon  one  Ikait,  as  they  are  able  to  poile  them- 
lelves  better  upon  one  leg  than  two.  Thefe  ice-hills 
exhibit  a  pleafing  appearance  upon  the  river,  as  well  from 
the  trees  with  which  they  are  ornamented,  as  from  the 
moving  objects  which  at  particular  times  of  the  day  are 
defceuding  without  intermiflion. 

What  may  be  executed  in  ice  was  Ihown  by  the  ice- 
palace  which  the  emprefs  Anne  caufed  to  be  built  on  the 
bank  of  the  Neva  in  1740.  It  was  conftrufted  of  huge 
quadrats  of  ice  hewn  in  the  manner  of  free  (tone :  the 
edifice  was  fifty-two  feet  in  length,  fixteen  in  breadth, 
and  twenty  in  height.  The  walls  w'ere  three  feet  thick. 
In  the  feveral  apartments  were  tables,  chairs,  beds,  and 
all  kinds  of  houfehold  furniture,  of  ice.  In  front  of  the 
palace,  befides  pyramids  arid  flatues,  flood  fix  cannons 
carrying  balls  of  fix  pounds  weight,  andtwo  mortars,  of  ice. 
From  one  of  the  former,  as  a  trial,  an  iron  ball,  with 
only  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  powder,  was  fired  off.  The 
ball  went  through  a  two-inch  board,  at  fixty  paces  from 
the  mouth  of  the  cannon ;  and  the  piece  of  ice  artillery, 
with  its  lavette,  remained  uninjured  by  the  explofion. 
The  illumination  of  the  ice-palace  at  night  had  an  afto- 
nifliingly  grand  effeft. 

Another  frozen  fpebtacle  of  wonder  at  St.  Peterfburg 
Is  the  ice-market,  a  place  for  the  fale  of  provifions  in  a 
(late  of  congelation.  Here  the  aftonifhed  fight  as  arrefted 
by  a  vail  open  fquare,  containing  the  bodies  of  many 
thoufand  animals  piled  in  pyramidal  heaps;  cows,  fheep, 
bogs,  fowls,  butter,  eggs,  rifh — all  flattened  into  granite. 
See  the  article  Frost,  vol.  viii.  p.  80. 

The  fifh  are  attractively  beautiful ;  pofleffing  the  vivid- 
nefs  of  their  living  colour,  with  the  tranfparent  clcarnels 
of  wax  imitations.  The  beads  prefent  a  far  lefs  pleafing 
lpeCtacle,  molt  of  the  larger  fort  being  fkinned,  and 
clafled  according  to  their  fpecies;  groupes  of  many  hun¬ 
dreds  are  feen  piled  up  on  their  hind  legs  againft  one 
another,  as  if  each  were  making  an  effort  to  climb  over 
the  back  of  its  neighbour.  The  motianlefs  apparent 
animation  of  their  feemingly  ftruggling  attitudes  (as  if 
ludjJenly  feized  in  moving,  and  petrified  by  froft)  gives  a 
horrid  life  to  this  dead  lcene.  Had  an  enchanter’s  wand 
been  inftantaneoutty  waved  over  this  lea  of  animals, 
during  their  different  actions,  they  could  not  have  been 
fixed  more  decidedly.  Their  hardnels,  too,  is  fo  extreme, 
that  the  natives  chop  them  up  for  the  purchalers  like 
wood,  and  the  chips  of  their  carcafes  fly  off  in  the  fame 
way  as  lplinters  do  from  in  a  lies  of  timber  and  coals.  The 
provifions  collected  here  are  the  product  of  countries 
many  thoufand  verlts  beyond  Molcow,  Siberia,  Archangel, 
and  ltill  remoter  provinces  furniih  the  merchandife,  which, 
during  the  froft’s  feverity,  is  conveyed  here  on  , (ledges. 
Iif  confequence  of  the  multitudes  of  thefe  commodities, 
and  the  fliort  period  allowed  to  the  exiltence  of  the 
market,  they  are  cheaper  than  at  any  other  part  of  the 
year,  and  are,  therefore,  brought  in  large  quantities  to 
be  laid  up  as  winter  flock.  When  depolited  in  cellars,, 
they  keep  good  for  a  length  of  time.  -  ' 

At  certain  hours  every  day,  the  market,  while  it  lalts, 
js  a  falhionable  lounge.  There  you  meet  all  the  gaiety 
of  St.  Peterfburg  ;  even  from  the  imperial-  family  down 
to  the  Ruffian  merchant's  wife.  Incredible  crowds  of 
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fledges,  carriages,  and  pedeltiians,  throng  the  place ;  and 
the  different  groupes  of  fpeftators,  purchafers,  vendors, 
and  commodities,  form  fuch  am  extraordinary  fpeitacle 
as  no  other  city  as  known  to  equal.  Sir  R:  K.  Porter’s 
Travels. 

To  break  the  To  make  the  firft  opening  to  any 

attempt. — Thus  have  I  broken  the  ice  to  invention,  for  the 
lively  reprefentation  of  floods  and  rivers- neceffaryTor  our 
painters  and  poets.  Peacham. 

After  he’d  a  white  look’d  wife. 

At  lalt  broke  filence  and  the  ice.  Hudibras, 

To  make  Ices.  The  feveral  gradations,  in  bringing 
this  greatefl  luxury  of  warm  climates  to  perfedtion,  were 
perhaps  the  following:  firft,  preferving  fnow  in  pits, 
which  probably  was  pradtifed  in  very  early  ages,  and 
mixing  it  with  the  beverage;  next,  boiling  the  water  and 
placing  it  in  a  veil'd  in  the  midlt  of  f'now,  which  is  men¬ 
tioned  (at  leaft  the  principle  is  recognized)  by  Ariftotle- 
and  Galen  ;  then,  the  aid  of  evaporation  was  called,  by 
which  artificial  ice  is  procured  throughout  Hindooftan  f 
laftly,  nitre  was  employed  to  refrigerate  the  water  con¬ 
taining  the  liquor  to  be  ufed.  The  lalt  difeovery  is 
claimed  by  Villa  Franca,  a  Spaniard,  in  1550:  but  we 
think  it  more  probable  that  the  Portuguele  found  it  in 
their  Indian  polleffions. 

In  many  countries  the  warmth  of  the  climate  renders 
ice  not  only  a  defirable,  but  even  a  necefl'ary,  article  ;  lb 
that  it  becomes  an  objedt  of  fome  conlequence  to  fall 
upon  a  ready  and  cheap  method  of  procuring  it.  Though 
the  cheapelt  method  hitherto  difeovered  feems  to  be  that 
related  under  the  article  Cold,  vol.  iv.  p.  766,  by  means 
of  ,fal  ammoniac  or  Glauber’s  fait,  yet  it  may  not  be 
anvils  to  take  notice  of  fome  attempts  made  by  Mr.  Ca- 
vallo  to  difeover  a  method  of  producing  a  fufficient  de¬ 
gree  of  cold  for  this  purpofe  by  the  evaporation  of  vola¬ 
tile  liquors.  He  found,  however,  in  the  courfe  of  thel'e 
experiments,  that  ether  was  incomparably  fuper-ior  to  any 
other  fluid  in  the  degree  of  cold  it  produced.  The  price 
of  the  liquor  naturally  induced  him  to  fall  upon  a  method 
of  ufing  it  with  as  little  walte.  as  polfible.  The  thermo¬ 
meter  he  made  ufe  of  had  the  ball  quite  detached  from 
the  ivory  piece  on  which  the  fcale  was  engraved.  The 
various  fluids  were  then  thrown  upon  the  ball  through 
the  capillary  aperture  of  a  fmall  glafs  veil'd  lhaped  like  a 
funnel ;  and  care  was  taken  to  throw  them  upon  it  fo- 
(lowly,  that  a  drop  might  now  and  then  fall  from  the 
under  part,  excepting  when  thole  fluids  were  ufed  which 
evaporate  very  flowly;  in  which  cafe  it  was  fufficient 
barely  to  keep  the  ball  moilt,  without  any  drop  falling 
from  -it.  During  the  experiment  the  -thermometer  was- 
kept  ver.y  gently  turning  round  its  axis,  that  the  fluid 
made  ule  of  might  fall  upon  every  part  of  its  ball.  He 
found  .this  method  preferable  to  that  of  dipping  the  ball 
of  the  thermometer  into  the  fluid  and  taking  it  out  again 
immediately,  or  even  of  anointing  it  conlfantly  with  a 
feather.  The  evaporation,  and  canfequently  the  cold 
produced  by  it,  may  .be  increafed  by  blowing  on  the 
thermometer  with  a  pair  of  bellows  ;  though  this  was 
not  ufed  in  the  experiments  now  to  be  related,  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  its  being  performed  by  one  perfoq, 
and  likewife  becaufe  it  occaiions  much  uncertainty  in 
the  refults. 

The  room  in  which  the  experiments  were  made  was 
heated  to  64°  of  Fahrenheit ;  and  with  water  it  was  re¬ 
duced  to  56°,  -viz.  S°  below  that  of  the  room,  or  of  the 
water  employed.  The  elfeft  took  place  in  about  two 
minutes;  but  though  the  operation  was  continued  fora 
longer  time,  it  did  not  fink  lower.  With  Tpirit  of  wine 
it  lunk  to  48°.  The  cold  was  greater  with  highly  refti-- 
fled  1  pi rit  than  with  the  weaker  fort ;  but  the  difference- 
is  lefs  than  would  be  expefted  by  one  who  had  never  feen.- 
the  experiment  made.  The  pure  fpir.it  produces  its 
etfeft  much  more  quickly.  On  ufing  various  other  fluids 
which  were  either  compounded  of  water  and  fpirituous 
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liquors  or  pure  efle'nceS,  he  found  that. the  cold  produced 
by  their  evaporation  was  generally  fome  7  intermediate 
degree  between  that  produced  by  water  and  the  fpirit  of 
wine.  Oilof  turpentine  funk  the  mercury  three  degrees; 
but  olive -oil  and  others,  which  evaporate  very  (lowly,  or 
not  at  all,  did  not  fenfibly  affeCt  the  thermometer. . 

To  obferve  how  much  the  evaporation  of  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  confequently  the  cold  produced  by  it^  would 
be  inqreafed  by  eleCtricity,  he  put  the  tube  containing  it 
into  an  infulating  handle,  and  connected  it  with  the  con¬ 
ductor  of  an  eleCtrical  machine,  which  was  kept  in  aftion 
during  the  time  of  making  the  experiment;  by  which 
means  one  degree  of  cold  Teemed  to  be  gained,  as  the 
mercury  now  funk  to  470  inltead  of  48°,  at  which  it  had 
flood  formerly.  On  trying  the  three  mineral  acids,  he 
found  that  they  heated  the  thermometer  inftead  of  cooling 
it,-  which  effeCt  he  attributes  to  the  heat  they  themfelves 
acquired  by  uniting  with  the  moifture  of  the  atmofphere. 
The  vitriolic  acid,  which  w'as  very  ltrongand  tranfparent, 
raifed  the  mercury  to  1020,  the  fmoking  nitrous  acid  to 
yz°,  and  the  marine  to  66°. 

The  apparatus  for  ufing  the  lead  poffible  quantity  of 
ether  for  freezing  water,  confifts  in  a  glafs  tube  termi¬ 
nating  in  a  capillary  aperture,  which  is  to  he  fixed  upon 
the  bottle  containing  the  ether.  'Round  the  lower  part 
of  the  neck  fome  thread  is  wound,  in  order  to  let  it  fit 
the  neck  of  the  bottle.  When  the  experiment  is  to  be 
made,  the  Hopper  of  the  bottle  containing  the  ether  is  to 
be  removed,  and  the  tube  juft  mentioned  put  in  its  room. 
The  thread  round  the  tube  ought  alfo  to  be  previoufly 
moiftened  with  water  or  fpittle  before  it  is  put  into  the 
neck  of  the  bottle,  in  order  the  more  effeClually  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  efcape  of  the  ether  betwixt  the  neck  of  the  phial 
and  tube.  Holding  then  the  bottle  by  its  bottom,  and 
keeping  it  inclined,  the  fmall  dream  of  ether  ilfuing  out  of 
the  aperture  of  the  tube,  is  directed  upon  the  ball  of  the 
thermometer,  or  upon  a  tube  containing  water  or  other  li¬ 
quor  that  is  required  to  be  congealed.  As  ether  is  very  vo¬ 
latile,  and  has  the  remarkable  property  of  increafing  the  bulk 
of  air,  there  is  no  aperture  requifite  to  allow  the  air  to  enter 
the  bottle  while  the  liquid  flows  out.  The  heat  of  the 
hand  is  more  than  fuflicient  to  force  out  the  ether  in  a 
continued  ftream.  In  this  manner,  throwing  the  ftream 
of  ether  upon  the  ball  of  a  thermometer  in  fuch  a  quan¬ 
tity  that  a  drop  might  now  and  then,  every  ten  leconds 
for  inftance,  fall  from  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer,  Mr. 
Cavallo  brought  the  mercury  down  to  30,  or  29°  below 
the  freezing  point,  when  the  atmofphere  was  lomewhat 
hotter  than  temperate.  When  the  ether  is  very  good, 

I.  e.  capable  of  diffolving  elaftic  gum,  and  has  a  fmall 
bulb,  not  above  twenty  drops  of  it  are  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  this  effeCl,  and  about  two  minutes  of  time;  but  the 
common  fort  muft  be  ul’ed  in  greater  quantity,  and  for  a 
longer  time;  though  at  laft  the  thermometer  is  brought 
down  by  this  very  nearly  as  low  as  by  the  bell  fort. 

To  freeze  water  by  the  evaporation  of  ether,  Mr.  Ca¬ 
vallo  took  a  thin  glafs  tube  about  four  indies  long,  and 
one-fifth  of  an  inch  diameter,  hermetically  fealed  at  one 
end,  with  a  little  water  in  it,  fo  as  to  take  up  about  half 
an  inch  of  the  cavity.  Into  this  tube  a  (lender  wire  was  in¬ 
troduced,  the  lower  extremity  of  which  was  twilled  into  a 
fpiral,  and  ferved  to  draw  up  the  bit  of  ice  when  formed. 
He  then  held  the  glafs  tube  by  its  upper  part  with  the 
fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  kept  it  continually  and 
gently  turning  round  its  axis,  firft  one  way  and  then  the 
other;  whilll  with  the  right  hand  he  held  the  phial  con¬ 
taining  the  ether  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  direfl  the  ftream 
on  the  outfide  of  the  tube,  and  a  little  above  the  furface 
of  the  water  .contained  in  it.  The  capillary  aperture 
Ihould  belcept  almolt  in  contaCl  with  the  furface  of  the 
tube  containing  the  water;  and  by  continuing  the  ope¬ 
ration  for  two  or  three  minutes,  the  water  will  be  frozen 
as  it  were  in  an  inftant.  This  congelation,  however,  is 
only  fuperficial ;  in  order  to  congeal  the  whole  quantity 
of  water,  the  operation  muft  be  continued  a  minute  or 
■-Vol.  X.  No.  707, 
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two  longer;  after  which  the  wire  will  be  found  kept  very 
tight  by  the  ioe.  The  hand  muft  then  be  applied  to  the 
outfide  of  the  tube,  in  order  to  fbften  the  furface  of  the 
ice;  which  would  otherwile  adhere  very  firmly  to  the 
glafs;  but  when  this  is  done,  the  wire  eafiiy-  brings , it 
out.  '  . 

feometimes  oqr  author  was  accuftomed  to  put'  into  the 
tube  a  fmall  thermometer  iiiflead  of  the  wire,  and  thus 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  obfervihg  a  very  curious  phe¬ 
nomenon  unnoticed  by  others,  viz.  that  in  the  winter¬ 
time  water  requires  a  fmaller  degree  of  cold  to  congeal  it 
than  in  the  fummer.  In  the  winter,  for  inftance,  the 
water  in  the  tube  will  freeze  when  the  thermometer 
Hands  about  300;  but  in  the  fummer,  or  even  when  the 
thermometer  {lands  at  6o°,  the  qnickfilver  mull  be  brought 
down  10,  15,  or  even  more,  degrees  below  the  freezing- 
point,  before  any  congelation  can  take  piace.  In  the 
fummer  time  therefore  a  greater  quantity  of  ether,  and 
more  time,  will  be  required  to  congeal  any  given  quan¬ 
tity  of  wafer  than  in  winter.  When  the  temperature 
of  ,the  atmofphere-  has  been  about  400,  our  author  has 
been  able  to  congeal  a  quantity  of  water  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  good  ether;  but  in  fummer  two  or 
three  times  the  quantity  are  required  to  perform  the 
effect.  “  There  feems  (fays  he)  to  be  fomething  in  the 
air,  which,  befides  heat,  interferes  with  the  freezing  of 
water,  and  perhaps'  of  all  fluids;  though  I  cannot-lay 
from  my  own  experience  whether  the  above-mentioned 
difference  between  the  freezing  in  winter  and  fummer 
takes  place  with  other  fluids,  as  milk,  oils,  wines,”  See. 

The  proportion  of  ether  requifite  to  congeal  water,, 
feems  to  vary  with  the  quantity  of  the  latter;  that  is,  a 
large  quantity  of  water  feems  to  require  a  proportionably 
lefs  quantity  of  ether  to  freeze  it  than  a  fmaller  one. 
“  In  the  beginning  of  the  fpring  (fays  Mr.  Cavallo),  I 
froze  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  water  with  about  half  an 
ounce  of  ether;  the  apparatus  being  larger,  though  fimi.. 
lar  to  that  delcribed  above.  Now  as  the  price  of  ether, 
fufficiently  good  for  the  purpofe,  is  generally  about  i8d. 
or  2s.  per  ounce,  it  is  plain,  that  with  an  expence  under 
two  (hillings,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  ice,  or  ice-cream, 
may  be  made,  in  every  climate,  and  at  any  time,  which 
may  afford  great  latisfaClion  to  thofe  perfons,  who,  living 
in  thofe  places  where  no  natural  ice  is  to  be  had,  never 
faw  or  tailed  any  fuch  delicious  refrefhment.  When  a 
fmall  piece  of  ice,  for  inftance,  of  about  ten  grains  weight, 
is  required,  the  neceffary  apparatus  is  very  fmall,  and  the 
expence  not  worth  mentioning.  I  have  a  fmall  box  four- 
inches  and  a  half  long,  two  inches  broad,  and  one  and  a 
half  deep,  containing  all  the  apparatus  neceffary  for  this 
purpofe,  viz.  a  bottle  capable  of  containing  about  one 
ounce  of  ether;  two  pointed  tubes,  in  cafe  one  ihould 
break;  a  tube  in  which  the  water  is  to  be  frozen,  and  a 
wire.  With  the  quantity  of  ether  contained  in  this  fmall 
and  very  portable  apparatus,  the  experiment  may  be  re¬ 
peated  about  ten  times.  A  perfon  who  wifhes  to  per¬ 
form  fuch  experiments  in  hot  climates,  and  in  places 
where  ice  is  not  eafiiy  procured,  requires  only  a  larger 
bottle  of  ether  befides  the  whole  apparatus  deferibed 
above.”  Electricity  increafes  the  cold  produced  by  means 
of  evaporating  ether  but  very  little,  though  the  effeCt  is 
perceptible.  Having  thrown  the  electrified  and  alfo  the 
uneleCtrifted  ftream  of  ether  upon  the  bulb  of  a  thermo¬ 
meter,  the  mercury  was  brought  down  two  degrees  lower 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  cafe. 

The  following  is  the  common  method  of  making  ice¬ 
cream.  Take  a  lufficient  quantity  of  cream;  and,  when 
it  is  to  be  mixed  with  rafpberry,  or  currant,  or  pine,  a 
quarter  part  as  much  of  the  juice  or  jam  as  of  the  cream  ; 
after  beating  and  (training  the  mixture  through  a  cloth, 
put  it  with  a  little  juice  of  lemon  into  the  mould,  which 
is  a  pewter  veil'd,  and  varying  in  fize  and  fhape  at  plea- 
fure;  cover  the  mould,  and  filace  it  in  a  pail  about  two- 
thirds  full  of  ice,  into  which  two  handfuls  of  lalt  have 
been  thrown ;  turn  the  mould  by  the  hand-hold  with  a 
8  X  quick 
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•<quick  motion  to  and  fro,  in  the  manner  ufed  for  milling 
chocolate,  for  eight  or  ten  minutes;  then  let  it  reft  as 
long,  and  turn  it  again  for  the  fame  time ;  and  having 
left  it  to  Hand  half  an  hour,  it  is  fit  to  be  turned  out  of 
the  mould,  and  to  be  fent  to  table.  Lemon-juice  and 
fugar,  and  the  juices  of  various  kinds  of  fruits,  are  frozen 
without  cream,  and,  when  cream  is  ufed,  it  (hould  be  well 
mixed. 

Sir  Robert  Barker  thus  deferibes  the  procefs  of  making 
ice  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  a  country  where  he  never  faw 
any  natural  ice.  On  a  large  plain  they  dig  three  or  four 
pits,  each  about  thirty  feet  fquare,  and  two  feet  deep ; 
the  bottoms  of  which  are  covered  from  eight  to  twelve  in¬ 
ches  thick,  with  fugar-cane,  or  the  (terns  of  the  large  Indian 
corn,  dried.  On  this  bed  are  placed  in  rows  a  number  of 
fmall  (hallow  unglazed  earthen  pans,  formed  of  a  very 
porous  earth,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  about  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  deep  ;  which,  at  the  du(k  of  the  even¬ 
ing,  they  fill  with  foft  water  that  has  been  boiled.  In 
the  morning,  before  fun-rife,  the  ice-makers,  attend  at  the 
pits,  and  colleft  what  has  been  frozen  in  bafkets,  which 
they  convey  to  the  place  of  prefervation .  This  is  ufually 
in  fome  high  and  dry  fituation,  by  finking  a  pit  fourteen 
or  fifteen  feet  deep,  which  they  line  firft  with  ftraw,  and 
then  with  a  coarfe  kind  of  blanketing.  The  ice  is  depo- 
fired  in  this  pit,  and  beaten  down  with  rammers,  till  at 
length  its  own  accumulated  cold  again  freezes  it,  and  it 
forms  one  folid  mat's.  The  mouth  of  the  pit  is  well  fe- 
cured  from  the  exterior  air  with  ftraw  and  blankets,  and 
a  thatched  roof  is  thrown  over  the  whole.  Phil.  Tranf. 
vol.  Ixv.  p.  252. 

Boerhaave  alfo  gives  a  method  of  producing  artificial 
froft  without  either  fnow  or  ice.  We  mull  have  for  this 
purpofe,  at  any  feafon  of  the  year,  the  coldelt  water  that 
can  be  procured  ;  this  is  to  be  mixed  with  a  proper  quan¬ 
tity  of  any  fait  (fal  ammoniac  will  anfwer  the  intention 
beft),  at  the  rate  of  about  three  ounces  to  a  quart  of 
■water.  Another  quart  of  water  mud  be  prepared  in  the 
fame  manner  with  the  firft;  the  fait,  by  being  difi'olved 
in  each,  will  make  the  water  much  colder  than  it  was 
before.  The  two  quarts  are  then  to  be  mixed  together, 
and  this  will  make  them  colder  (till.  Two  quarts  more 
of  water  prepared  and  mixed  in  the  fame  manner  are  to 
be  mixed  with  thefe,  which  will  increafe  the  cold  to  a 
much  higher  degree  in  all.  The  whole  of  this  operation 
is  to  be  carried  on  in  a  cold  cellar ;  and  a  glafs  of  com¬ 
mon  water  is  then  to  be  placed  in  the  veflel  of  the  fluid 
thus  artificially  cooled,  and  it  will  be  turned  into  ice  in 
the  fpaee  of  twelve  hours. 

There  is  alfo  a  method  of  making  artificial  ice  by 
means  of  fnow,  without  any  kind  of  fait.  For  this  pur¬ 
pofe  fill  a  fmall  pewter  difh  with  water,  and  Upon  that 
.fet  a  common  pewter  plate  filled,  but  not  heaped,  with 
fnow.  Bring  this  Ample  apparatus  near  the  fire,  and  ftir 
the  fnow  in  the  plate  :  the  fnow  will,  diflolve,  and  the  ice 
will  be  formed  on  the  back  of  the  plate  which  was  fet  in 
the  difh  of  water. 

.  Mr.  Reaumur  tried  the  effeft  of  feveral  falts,  and  exa¬ 
mined  the  various  degrees  of  cold  by  an  ice-thermometer, 
which,  being  placed  in  the  fluid  to  be  frozen,  (bowed 
very  exaftly  the  degree  of  cold  by  the  defeent  of  the 
fpirit.  Nitre,  or  faltpetre,  ufually  paffes  for  a  lalt  that 
'may  be  very  ferviceable  in  thefe  artificial  congelations ; 
but  the  experiments  of  this  gentleman  prove  that  this 
opinion  is  erroneous.  The  molt  perfectly  refined  falt¬ 
petre  employed  in  the  operation  funk  the  fpirit  in  the 
thermometer  only  three  degrees  and  a  half  below  the 
fixed  point.  Lefs  refined  nitre  funk  the  thermometer 
lower,  and  gave  a  greater  degree  of  cold ;  owing  to  the 
common  or  fea-falt  that  it  contains  when  lefs  pure,  which 
has  a  greater  effeft  than  the  pure  faltpetre  itfelf.  Two 
parts  of  common  lalt  being  mixed  with  three  parts  of 
powdered  ice  in  very  hot  weather,  the  fpirit  in  the  thermo¬ 
meter  immediately  defeended  fifteen  degrees,  which  is  half 
a  degree  lower  than  it  would  have  ddceudeu  in  the  fevereit 
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cold  of  our  winters.  Mr.  Reaumur  then  tried  the  frits 
all  round,  determining,  with  great  regularity  and  exaft- 
ne(s,  what  was  the  degree  of  cold  occalioned  by  each  in 
a  given  dole.  Among  the  neutral  falts,  none  produced’ 
a  greater  degree  of  cold  than  the  common  lea-lalt.  Among 
the  alkalies,  fal  ammoniac  (link  the  thermometer  only  to; 
thirteen  degrees;  pot-aflies  funk  it  juft  as  low,  as  well 
refined  faltpetre. 

For  the  common  ufes  of  the  table,  the  ice  is  not  re¬ 
quired  to  be  very  hard,  or  luch  as  is  produced  by  long 
continuance  of  violent  cold:  it  is  rather  delired  to  be 
like  (now.  Saltpetie,  which  is  no  very  powerful  freezer, 
is  therefore  more  fit  for  the  purpofe  than  a  more  potent 
fait.  It  is  not  neceffary  that  the  congelation  (liould  be 
very  fuddenly  made;  but  that  it  may  retain  its  form  as 
long  as  may  be,  when  made,  is  of  great  importance.  If 
it  be  defired  to  have  ices  very  hard  and  firm,  and  very 
fuddenly  prepared,  then  fea-falt  is  of  all  others  moll  to  be 
cholen  for  the  operation.  The  ices  thus  made  will  be 
very  bard,  but  they  will  foon  run.  Pot-afiies  afford  an 
ice  of  about  the  hardnefs"  that  is  ufually  required  :  this 
forms  indeed  very  (lowly,  but  then  it  will  preferve  a  long 
time.  Common  wood-afhes  will  perform  the  bufineis 
very  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  pot-afnes ;  but, 
for  this  purpofe,  the  wood  which  is  burnt  ought  to  be 
frefli.  15 

The  ftrong  acid  fpirits  of  the  neutral  falts  aft  much 
more  powerfully  in  thefe  congelations  than  the  falts  them- 
ielves,  or  indeed  than  any  fimple  fait  can  do.  Thus, 
fpirit  of  nitre  mixed  with  twice  its  quantity  of  powdered 
ice,  immediately  links  the  fpirit  in  the  thermometer  to 
nineteen  degrees,  or  four  degrees  more  than  that  obtained 
by  means  of  fea-falt,  the  mod  powerful  of  all  the  falts 
in  making  artificial  cold.  A  much  greater  degree  of  cold 
may  be  given  to  this  mixture,  by  piling  it  round  with 
more  ice  mixed  with  fea-falt.  This  gives  a  redoubled 
cold,  and  finks  the  thermometer  to  twenty-four  degrees. 
If  this  whole  matter  be  covered  with  a  frefh  mixture  of 
fpirit  of  nitre  and  ice,  a  (till  greater  degree  of  cold  is 
produced,  and  fo  on;  the  cold  being  by  this  method  of 
frefli  additions  to  be  increafed  almoft  without  bounds: 
but  it  is  to  be  oblerved,  that  every  addition  gives  a 
fmaller  increafe  than  the  former. 

It  is  very  remarkable  in  the  acid  fpirits,  that,  though 
fea-frlt  is  lb  much  more  powerful  than  nitre  in  lubftance 
in  producing  cold,  yet  the  fpirit  of  nitre  is  much  ftronger 
than  that  of  fea-falt ;  and  another  not  lefs  wonderful  phe¬ 
nomenon  is,  that  fpirit  of  wine,  which  is  little  elfe  than 
liquid  fire,  has  as  powerful  an.  effeft  in  congelations,  or 
very  nearly  fo,  as  the  fpirit  of  nitre  itfelf. 

To  ICE,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  ice ;  to  turn  to  ice ;  to 
cover  with  concreted  fugar. 

ICE-BLINK.  See  the  article  Greenland,  vol.  ix.  p.  c. 

ICE-BOAT,  f.  A  boat  fo  conftrufted  as  to  fail  upon 
ice,  very  common  in  Holland,  particularly  upon  the  river 
Maefe  and  the  lake  Y.  They  go  with  incredible  fwift- 
nefs,  fometimes  fo  quick  as  to  affeft  the  breath;  and  are 
found  very  ufeful  in  conveying  goods  and  paffengers  over 
lakes  and  great  rivers  in  that  country.  Boats  of  diffe¬ 
rent  fizes  are  placed  in  a  tranfverfe  form  upon  a  two  and 
a  half  or  three  inch  deal  board;  at  the  extremity  of  each 
end  are  fixed  irons,  which  turn  up  in  the  form  of  lkaits ; 
upon  this  plank  the  boat  refts,  and  the  two  ends  feem  as 
out-riggers  to  prevent  overfetting;  whence  ropes  are 
faftened  that  lead  to  the  head  of  the  malt  in  the  nature 
ol  fhrouds,  and  others  are  paffed  through  a  block  acrols 
the  bowfprit:  the  rudder  is  made  fomewhat  like  a  hatchet 
with  the  head  placed  downward,  which,  being  preffed 
down,  cuts  the  ice,  and  ferves  all  the"  purpofes  of  a  rud¬ 
der  in  the  water,  by  enabling  the  helmfman  to  fleer, 
tack,  &c. 

ICE-BUILT,  adj.  Heaped  with  ice. — Where  fiiaggy 
forms  o’er  ice-built  mountains  roam.  Gray. 

ICE-HILLS.  See  p.  719. 

ICE-HOUSE,  J.  A  repofitory  for  ice,  efpecially  during 
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the  rummer  months.  Profeffor  Beckmann,  in  the  third 
volume  of  his  Hiftory  of  Inventions^  has  proved  clearly 
that  the  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  what  ferved 
the  purpofe  of  ice-houfes.  ‘‘The  art  (fays  he)  of  pre- 
ferving  fnow  for  cooling  liquors  during  the  fummer,  in. 
warm  countries,  was  known  in  the  earlieft  ages.  This 
practice  is  mentioned  by  Solomon,  Proverbs  xxv.  15.  and 
proofs 'of  it  are  fo  numerous' in  the  works  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romans,  that  it  is  unneceffary  for  me  to  quote 
them,  efpecially  as  they  have  been  collected  by  others. 
How  the  repofitories  for  keeping  it  were  conftructed,  we 
are  not  exprefsly  told;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  (now 
■was  preferved  in  pits  or  trenches.  When  Alexander  the 
Great  befieged  the  city  of  Petra,  he  caufed  thirty  trenches 
to  be  dug,  and  filled  with  fnow,  which  was  covered  with 
oak  branches  ;  and  which  kept  in  .that  manner  for  a  long 
time.  Plutarch  fays,  that  a  covering  of  chaff  and  coarfe 
cloth  is  fufficient;  a'nd -at  prefent  a  like  method  is  pur¬ 
ified  in  Portugal.  Where  the  fnow  has  been  collected  in 
a  deep  gulf,  lome  grafs  or  green  fods,  covered  with  dung 
from  the  Iheep-pens,  is  thrown  over  it ;  and  under  thefe 
it  is  fo  well  preferved,  that  the  whole  fummer  through  it 
is  fent  the  diftance  of  iixty  Spanifh  miles  to  Lilbon. 
“  When  the  ancients,  therefore,  wifhed  to  have  cooling 
liquors,  they  either  drank  the  melted  fnow,  or  put  fome 
of  it  in  their  wine,  or  they  placed  jars  filled  with  wine  in 
the  fnow,  and  ffiffered  it  to  cool  there  as  long  as  they 
thought  proper.  That  ice  was  alfo  preferved  for  the  like 
purpofe,  is  probable  from  the  teftimony  of  various  au¬ 
thors  ;  but  it  appears  not  to  have  been  ufed  fo  much  in 
warm  countries  as  in  the  northern.  Even  at  prefent  fnow 
is  employed  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal ;  but  in  Perfia 
ice.  I  have  never  any  where  found  an  account  of  Gre¬ 
cian  or  Roman  ice-houfes.  By  the  writers  on  agriculture 
they  are  not  mentioned.” 

In  the  choice  of  a  fituation  for  an  ice-houfe,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  regard  Ihould  be,  that  of  a  dry  fpot  of  ground  ;  for, 
wherever  there  is  moifture,  the  ice  will  melt ;  therefore  in 
all  Itrong  lands,  which  detain  the  wet,  there  cannot  be 
too  much  care  taken  to  make  drains  all  round  the  build¬ 
ing  to  carry  oft’  all  moifture  ;  for,  when  this  is  lodged 
near  the  building,  it  will  occafion  a  damp  there,  which 
will  always  be  prejudicial  to  the  keeping  of  the  ice.  The 
next  confideration  mult  be,  to  have  the  place  fo  elevated, 
that  there  may  be  defcent  enough  to  carry  off  whatever 
wet  may  happen  near  the  building,  or  from,  fuch  portions 
of  the  ice  as  may  occalionally  melt ;  alfo;  that  the  place 
be  as  much  expofed  to  the  lfin  and  air  as  poflible  ;  and 
not  placed  under  the  drip  or  in  the  fhade  of  trees,  as  hath 
been  too  often  praftifed,  under  a  falfe  notion,  that,  if  it 
Ihould  be  expofed  to  the  fun,  the  ice  will  melt  away  in 
fummer ;  for  this  never  can  be  the  cafe  where  there  is 
fufficient  care  taken  to  exclude  the  outward  air  (which 
mult  always  be  regarded  in  the  building  of  thefe  houfes), 
as  the  heat  of  the  fun  can  never  penetrate  through  the 
double  arches  of  the  building,  fo  as  to  add  any  warmth 
to  the  included  air ;  but,  when  the  building  is  entirely 
open  to  the  fun  and  wind,  all  damps  and  vapours  will 
thereby  be  removed  from  about  the  building,  which  can 
never  be  kept  too  dry,  or  free  from  moift  vapours.  As 
to  the  figure  of  the  building,  that  may  be  according  to 
the  fancy  of  the  owner;  but,  for  the  well  into  which  the 
ice  is  to  be  put,  a  circular  figure  is  the  molt  convenient; 
the  depth  of  the  well,  as  alio  the  diameter  of  it,  mult  be 
proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  ice  wanted  ;  but  it  is  al¬ 
ways  beft  to  have  enough  ;  for,  when  the  houfe  is  well 
built,  it  will  keep  the  ice  for  two  or  three  years ;  and 
there  will  be  this  advantage  in  having  it  large  enough 
to  contain  ice  for  two. years  confumption,  that  if  a 
mild  winter  fhould  happen,  when  there  is  not  ice  to  be 
had,  there  will  be  a  flock  to  fupply  the  want. 

If  the  quantity  wanted  is  not  great,  a  well  of  fix  feet 
diameter,  and  eight  feet  deep,  will  be  large  enough  ;  but, 
for  a  large  confumption,  it  fhould  not  be  lefs  than  nine 

ten  feet  diameter,  and  as  many  deep;  where  the  fitu- 
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ation  is  either  dry  chalk,  gravel,  or  fand,  the  pit  may  be 
entirely  below  the  furface  of  the  ground ;  but,  in  ftrong 
loam,  clay,  or  moift  ground,  it  will  be  the  beft  way  to 
raife  it  lb  high  above  the  furface,  as  that  there  may  be  no 
danger  from  the  wet.  At  the  bottom  of  the  weil  there 
fhould  be  a  fpace  left  about  two  feet  deep,  to  receive  any 
moifture  which  may  drain  from  the  ice,  and  a  fmall  un¬ 
derground  drain  fhould  be  laid  from  this,  to  carry  off  the 
wet ;  over  this  fpace  of  two  feet,  fhould  be  placed  a  ftrong 
grate  of  wood  to  let  the  moifture  fall  down,  which  may 
at  any  time  happen  from  melting  of  the  ice.  The  fides 
of  this  well  muft  be  walled  up  with  brick  or  ftone,  at leaft 
two  feet  thick  ;  but,  if  it  is  yet  thicker,  it  -will  be  better, 
becaufe,  the  thicker  the  walls  are  made,  the  lefs  danger 
there  will  be  of  the  well  being  affe<5ted  by  any  external 
cauf'e.  When  the  well  is  brought  within  three  feet  of  the 
furface,  there  muft  be  another  outer  arch  or  wall  begun, 
which  muft  be  carried  up  to  the  height  of  the  top  of  the 
intended  arch  of  the  well;  and,  if  there  is  a  lecond  arch 
turned  over  from  this  well,  it  will  add  to  the  goodnefs  of 
the  houfe ;  but,  if  not,  then  the  plate  into  which  the  roof 
is  to  be  framed  muft  be  laid  on  this  outer  wall,  which 
fhould  be  carried  high  enough  above  the  inner  arch,  to 
admit  of  a  door- way  in,  to  get  out  the  ice.  If  the  build¬ 
ing  is  to  be  covered  with  flates  or  tiles,  there  fhould  be  a 
thicknefs  of  reeds  laid  under,  to  keep  out  the  fun  and 
external  arr;  if  thefe  reeds  are  laid  two  feet  thick,  and 
plaftered  over  with  lime  and  hair,  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  the  heat  getting  through  it.  The  external  wall  need 
not  be  built  circular,  but  of  any  other  figure,  either 
fquare,  hexangular,  or  oftangular ;  and,  where  it  Hands 
much  in  fight,  may  be  fo  contrived  as  to  make  it  a  good 
objeft. 

The  aperture  of  the  mouth  of  the  well  need  not  be 
more  than  two  feet  and  a  half  diameter,  which  will  be 
large  enough  to  put  down  the  ice,  and  there  fhould  be  a 
ftone  fitted  to  llop  this  aperture,  which  muft  be  clofed  up 
as  fecure  as  poflible,  after  the  ice  is  put  in,  and  all  the 
vacant  fpace  above  and  between  this  and  the  outer  door 
muft  be  filled  clofe  with  barley  ftraw,  to  exclude  the  air  ; 
fo  the  door  to  enter  for  taking  out  the  ice  fhould  be  on 
the  oppofite  fide  ;  and  this  door  fhould  be  no  larger  than 
is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  coming  at  the  ice,  and  muft 
be  ftrong  and  clofe  to  exclude  the  air  ;  and  at  five  or  fix 
feet  diftance  from  this  another  door  fhould  be  contrived, 
which  fhould  be  clofely  fhut  before  the  inner  door  is 
opened,  whenever  the  ice  is  taken  out. 

The  building,  being  finifhed,  fhould  have  time  to  dry 
before  the  ice  is  put  into  it;  for,  when  the  walls  are  green, 
the  damp  of  them  frequently  melts  the  ice.  At  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  well,  upon  the  wooden  grate,  fhould  be  laid 
fome  fmall  faggots  ;  and,  if  upon  thefe  a  layer  of  reeds  is 
placed  fmooth  for  the  ice  to  lie  upon,  it  will  be  better 
than  ftraw,  which  is  commonly  ufed.  In  the  choice  of 
the  ice,  the  thinner  it  is,  the  better  it  may  be  broken  to 
powder;  for,  the  fmaller  it  is  broken,  the  better  it  will- 
unite  when  put  into  the  well.  In  putting  it  in,  care  muft 
be  taken  to  ram  it  clofe;  as  alfo,  by  laying  ftraw,  to  al¬ 
low  a  vacancy  all  round  next  the  wall,  of  about  two 
inches;  this  is  to  g-ive  paffage  to  any  moifture  which 
may  be  occafioned  by  the  melting  of  fome  of  the  ice  on 
the  top,  which,  if  pent  up,  will  melt  the  ice  downward.. 
When  the  ice  is  put  into  the  well,  if  there  is  a  little  falt- 
petre  mixed  at  every  ten  inches  or  a  foot  thicknefs,  it  will, 
caufe  the  ice  to  join  more  clofely  into  a  fblid  mafisfi  The 
ice  being  all  incorporated  into  one  folid  body,  there  muft 
be  a  crow  or  other  iron  inftrument  always  in  readinefs  to 
break  it  up;  taking  out  no  more  at  a  time  than  is  wanted. 

Mr.  Miller  propofes  to  make  ufe  of  the  ice-houfe  as  an 
ornamental  building;  that  however  is  feldoni  done;  and 
it  is  generally  placed  in  a  fequeitered  fpot,  on  the  fide  of 
a  hill  or  Hoping  ground,  the  bale  of  which  is  lower  than, 
the  bottom  of  the  weil ;  the  outfide  being  well  banked 
up  with  earth,  the  better  to  keep  out  all  air  and  heat,  and 
the  embankment  being  neatly  covered-  with  turf, 
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Ice  may  be  preferred  in  any  dry  place  under  ground, 
by  covering  it  well  with  chaff,  It  raw,  or  reeds.  Great 
ufe  is  made  of  chaff  in  dome  places,  of  Italy  to.,  preferve 
ice;  the.  ice-houfe  for  this  purpofe  need  only  be  a  deep 
hole  dug  in  the  ground  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  from  the 
bottom  of  which  they  can  eafily  carry  out  a  drain,  to 
let  out  the  water  which  is  fieparated  at  any  time  from  the 
ice,  that  it  may  not  melt  and  fpoil  the  reft.  If  the  ground 
is  tolerably  dry,  they  do  not  line  the  tides  with  any  thing, 
but  leave  -them  naked,  and  only  make  a  covering  of 
thatch  over  the  top  of  the  hole;  this  pit  they  fill  either 
with  pure  fnow,  or  elfe  with  ice  taken  from  the  pureit 
and  cleared  water;  becaufe  they  do  not  ufe  it  as  we  do 
in  England,  to  fet  the  bottles  in,  but  really  mix  it  with 
the  wine.  They  fil'd  cover  the  bottom  of  the  hole  with 
chaff,  and  then  lay  in  the  ice,  not  letting  it  any  where 
touch  the  fides,  but  ramming  in  a.large  bed  of  chaff  all 
the  way  between  ;  they  thus  carry  on  the  filling  to  the 
top,  and  then  cover  the  furface  with  chad" ;  and  in  this 
manner  it  will  keep  as  long  as  . they  pleafe.  When  they 
take  any  of  it  out  for  ufe,  they  wrap  the  lump  up  in  chaff, 
and  it  may  then  be  carried  to  any  didant  place  wdthout 
wade  or  running. 

I'CE-MARKET.  See  p.  720. 

I'CE-PLANT.  See  Mesembryanthemum. 

I'CEBERG,  f.  Seep.  719. 

f'CEING,  f.  The  aft  or  art  of  turning  into  ice,  or  of 
applying  ice  to  cool  any  thing. 

I'CELAND,  a  large  ifland  laying  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  63  and  68  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  and  between  10  and  26  of  welt  longitude;  its 
greateft  length  being  about  70c  miles,  and  its  breadth  300. 
It  belongs  to  Denmark. 

This  country,  lying  partly  within  the  frigid  zone,  and 
being  liable  to  be  furrounded  with  vad  quantities  of  ice 
which  come  from  the  polar  feas,  is,  on  account  of  the 
coldnefs  of  its  climate,  very  inhofpitable ;  but  much  more 
fo  for  other  reafons.  It  is  exceedingly  fubjeft  to  earth¬ 
quakes  ;  and  fo  full  of  volcanoes,  that  the  little  part  of 
it  which  appears  fit  for  the  habitation  of  man  feerns  ai¬ 
med  totally  laid  wade  by  them.  The  bed  account  that 
hath  yet  appeared  of  the  ifland  of  Iceland  is  ii>alate  pub¬ 
lication  intitled,  “  Letters  on  Iceland,  & c.  written  by  Uno 
Von  Troil,  D.D.  firft  chaplain  to  his  Swedilh  majefty.” 
This  gentleman  failed  from  London  on  the  12th  of  July, 
1772,  in  company  with  Mr.  Banks,  Dr.  Solander,  and  Dr. 
James  Lind,  of  Edinburgh.  After  vifiting  the  wedern 
ifles  of  Scotland,  they  arrived  on  the  28th  of  Augud  at 
Iceland,  where  they  cad  anchor  at  Beffededr  or  Beffadadr, 
lying  in  about  64.  6.  N.  lat.  in  the  wedern  part  of  the 
i-iland.  The  country  had  to  them  the  mod  difmal  appear¬ 
ance  that  can  be  conceived.  Imagine  to  yourfelf  (fays 
Dr.  Troil)  a  country,  which  from  one  end  to  the  other 
prefents  to  your  view  only  barren  mountains,  whofe  fum- 
mits  are  covered  w'ith  eternal  fnow,  and  between  them 
fields  divided  by  vitrified  cliffs,  whofe  high  and  (harp 
points  feenr  to  vie  with  each  other  to  deprive  you  of  the 
fight  of  a  little  grafs  which  fcantily  fprings  up  among  them. 
Thefe  fame  dreary  rocks  likewife  conceal  the  few  Matter¬ 
ed  habitations  of  the  natives  ;  and  no  where  a  Angle  tree 
appears  which  might  afford  (belter.  The  profpeft,  how¬ 
ever,  though  not  pleafing,  was  uncommon  and  furprifirg. 
Whatever  prefented  itfelf  to  our  view  bore  the  marks  of 
devaftation ;  and.  our  eyes,  accuftonred  to  behold  the 
pleafing  coalts  of  England,  now  faw  nothing  but  thf  vel- 
tiges  of  the  operation  of  afire,  Heaven  knows  how  an¬ 
cient  ! 

The  climate  of  Iceland,  however,  is  not  unwholefome, 
nor  naturally  fubjeft  to  exceflive  colds,  notwithdanding 
its  northward  fituation.  There -have  been  indances  in¬ 
deed  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  finking  to  240  below 
the  freezing  point  in  winter,  and  riling  to  1040  in  lum- 
mer.  Since  the  year  1749,  obfervations  have  been  made 
on  the  weather;  and  the  refult  of  thefe  obfervations  hath 
been  unfavourable,  as  the  coldnefs  of  the  climate  is 
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thought  to  been  the  increafc,  and  of  confequehce  the, 
country  is  in  danger  of  becoming  unfit  for  the  habitation1 
of  the  human  race.  Wood,  which  formerly  grew  in. great 
quantities  all  over  the  ifland,  cannot  now  be  failed.  Even 
the  hardy  firs  of  Norway  cannot  be  reared  in  this  ifland. 
They  leern  indeed  to  thrive  till  they  are  about  two  feet 
high  ;  but  then  their  tops  wither,  and  they  ceafe  to  grow. 
This  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  dorms  and  hurricanes  which 
frequently  happen  in  t!>e  months  of  May  and  June,  and 
which  are  very  unfavourable  to  vegetation  of  every  kind. 
In  1772,  governor  Thodal  fowed  a  little  barley,  which 
grew  very  brilkly;  but,  a  (hort  time  before  it  was  to  be 
reaped,  a  violent  dorm  fo  effeflually  dedroyed  it,  that 
only  a  few  grains  w'ere  found  Mattered  about.  Befides 
thefe  violent  winds,  this  ifland  lies  under  another  .difad- 
vantage,  owing  to  the  floating  ice  with  which  the  coads 
are  often  befet.  This  ice  comes  on  by  degrees,  always 
with  an  eaderly  wind,  and  frequently  in  fuch  quantities 
as  to  fill  up  all  the  gulfs  on  the-  north-wed.  fide  of  the- 
ifland,  and  even  to  cover  the  fea  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  ; 
it  alio  fometimes  drives  to  other  (bores.  It  generally 
comes  in  January,  and  goes  away  in  March.  Sometimes 
it  only  reaches  the  land  in  April;  and,  remaining  there 
for  a  long  time,  does  an  incredible  deal  of  mifehief.  It 
confids  partly  of  mountains  of  ice,  laid  to  be  fometimes 
fixty  fathoms  in  height;  and  partly  of  field-ice,  which  is 
neither  fo  thick  nor  fo  much  dreaded.  Sometimes  thefe 
enormous  maffes  are  grounded  in  Ihoal-water ;  and  in 
thefe  cafes  they  remain  for  many  months,  nay  years,  un- 
diffolved,  chilling  the  atmofphere  for  a  great  way  round. 
When  many  fuch  bulky  and  lofty  ice-maffes  are  floating 
together,  the  wood  which  is  often  found  drifting  between 
them,  is  fo  much  chafed,  and  prelied  with  fuch  violence 
together,  that  it  fometimes  takes  fire;  which  circumdance 
hasoccafioned  fabulous  accounts  of  the  ice  being  in  flames. 

In  17.53  and  1754,  this  ice  occafioned  fuch  a  violent 
cold,  that  horfes  and  fheep  dropped  down  dead  by  reafon 
of  it,  as  well  as  for  want  of  food  ;  horfes  were  obferved 
to  feed  upon  dead  cattle,  and  the  (heep  ate  of  each  other’s 
•wool.  In  1755,  towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  May, 
the  waters  were  frozen  over  in  one  night  to  the  thicknefs 
of  an  inch  and  five  lines.  In  1756,  on  the  26th  of  June, 
fnow  fell  to  the  depth  of  a  yard,  and  continued  falling- 
through  the  months  of  July  and  Augud.  In  the  year 
following  it  froze  very  hard  towards  the 'end  of  Alay  and 
beginning  of  June,  in  the  fouth  part  of  the  ifland,  which 
occafioned  a  great  fcarcity  of  grafs.  Thefe  frods  are  ge¬ 
nerally  followed  by  a  famine,  many  examples  of  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Icelandic  chronicles.  Befides 
thefe  calamities,  a  number  of  bears  annualjy  arrive  with 
the  ice,  which  commit  great  ravages  among  the  (heep. 
The  Icelanders  attempt  to  dedroy  thefe  intruders  as  foon 
as  they  get  fight  of  them.  Sometimes  they  aflemble  to¬ 
gether,  and  drive  them  back  to  the  ice,  with  which  they 
often  float  off  again.  For  want  of  fire-arms,  they  are 
obliged  to  ufe  (pears  on  thefe  occafions.  The  govern¬ 
ment  alfo  encourage  the  dedruftion  of  thefe  animals,  by 
paying  a  premium  of  ten  dollars  for  every  bear  that  is 
killed,  and  purchaling  the  (kin  of  him  who  killed  it.” 

Thunder  and  lightning  are  feldom  heard  in  Iceland, 
except  .in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes.  Aurora  bo¬ 
realis  is  very  frequent  hnd  drong.  It  mod  commonly  ap¬ 
pears  in  dry  weather;  though  there  are  not  wanting  in¬ 
dances  of  its  being  feen  before  or  after  rain,  or  even  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  of  it.  The  lunar  halo, .which  prognodicates 
bad  weather,  is  likewife  very  frequent  here;  as  are  alfo 
parhelia,  which  appear  from  one  fo  nine  in  number  at  a 
time.  Thefe  parhelia  are  obferved  chiefly  at  the  approach 
of  the  Greenland  ice,  wh.en  an  intenle  degree  of  cold  is 
produced,  and  the  frozen  vapours  fill  the  air.  Fire-balls, 
fometimes  round  and  fometimes  oval,  are  obferved,  and  a 
kind. of  ignis  fatuus  which  attaches  itfelf  to  men  and  beads  ; 
and  comets  are  alfo  frequently  mentioned  in  their  chro¬ 
nicles.  This  lad  circumdance  delerves  the  attention  of 
adronomers. 
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Iceland,  befides  all  the  inconveniencies  already  men¬ 
tioned,  has  two  very  terrible  ones,  called  by  the  natives 
Jkrida  and  fniojlodi:  the  name  of  the  firft  imports  large 
pieces  of  a  mountain  tumbling  down  and  deftroying  the 
lands  and  houfes  which  lie  at  the  foot  of  it ;  this  happen¬ 
ed  in  1554,  when  a  whole  farm  was  ruined,  and  thirteen 
people  buried  alive.  The  other  word  fignifies  the  effects 
of  a  prodigious  quantity  of  fncrw,  which  covers  the  tops 
of  the  mountains,  rolling  down  in  immenfe  mafles,  and 
doing  a  great  deal  of  damage;  of  this  there  was  ail  in- 
ftance  in  1699,  during  the  night,  when  two  farms  were 
buried,  with  all  their  •  inhabitants  and  cattle.  This  laft 
accident  Iceland  has,  in  common  with  all  very  mountain¬ 
ous  countries,  particularly  Swilferland. 

At  what  time  the  ifland  of  Iceland  was  firft  peopled  is 
uncertain.  An  Englifh  colony  indeed  is  faid  to  have 
been  fettled  there  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  ; 
but  of  this  there  are  not  fufficient  proofs.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  Englifh  and  Irifh  were 
acquainted  with  this  country,  under  another  name,  long 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Norwegians  ;  for  the  celebrated 
Bede  gives  a  pretty  accurate  defcription  of  the  ifland. 
Eut  of  thefe  original  inhabitants  we  cannot  pretend  to 
fay  any  thing,  as  the  Iceland  chronicles  go  no  farther  back 
than  the  arrival  of  the  Norwegians.  What  they  relate  is 
to  the  following  purpofe. 

Naddodr,  a  famous  pirate,  was  driven  on  the  coaft  of 
Iceland  in  861,  and  named  the  country  Snio-land,  Snow- 
land,  on  account  of  the  great  quantities  of  fnow  with 
which  he  perceived  the  mountains  covered.  He  did  not 
.remain  there  long;  but  on  his  return  extolled  the  country 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  one  Garder  Suafarfon,  an  enter- 
prifing  Swede,  was  encouraged  by  his  account  to  go  in 
fearch  of  it  in  86^.  He  failed  quite  round  the  ifland,  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  Gardaljholmur,  or  Garder’s  ifland. 
Having  remained  in  Iceland  during  the  winter,  he  returned 
in  the  fpring  to  Norway,  where  he  defcribed  the  new- 
difcovered  ifland  as  a  pleafant  well-wooded  country.  This 
excited  a  defire  in  Floke,  another  Swede,  reputed  the 
greateft  navigator  of  his  time,  to  undertake  a  voyage 
thither.  As  the  compafs  was  then  unknown,  he  took  three 
ravens  on-bonrd  to  employ  them  on  the  difcoveiy.  By 
the  way  he  vifited  his  friends  at  Ferro  ;  and,  having  failed 
farther  to  the  northward,  he  let  fly  one  of  his  ravens, 
which  returned  to  Ferro.  Some  time  after,  he  difmifled 
the  fecond,  which  returned  to  the  fhip  again,  as  he  could 
find  no  land.  The  laft  trial  proved  more  fuccefsful ;  the 
third  raven  took  his  flight  to  Iceland,  where  the  fltip  ar¬ 
rived  a  few  days  after.  Floke  ftaid  here  the  whole  win¬ 
ter  with  his  company;  and,  becaufe  he  found  a  great  deal 
of  floating  ice  on  the  north  fide,  he  gave  the  country  the 
name  of  Iceland,  which  it  has  ever  fince  retained. 

When  they  returned  to  Norway  in  the  following  fpring, 
Floke,  and  thofe  that  had  been  with  him,  made  a  very 
different  defcription  of  the  country.  Floke  defcribed  it 
as  a. wretched  place;  while  one  of  his  companions,  named 
Thorulfr,  praifed  it  fo  highly,  .that  he  affirmed  butter 
dropped  from  every  plant ;  which  extravagant  commenda¬ 
tion  procured  him  the  name  of  Thorulfr -fmior,  or  Butter- 
Thorulfr. 

From  this  time  there  are  no  accounts  of  any  voyages  to 
Iceland,  till  Ingolfr  and  his  friend  Leifr  undertook  one 
in  874.  They  fpent  the  winter  on  the  ifland,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  fettle  there  for  the  future.  Ingolfr  returned  to 
Norway,  to  provide  whatever  might  be  neceflary  for  the 
comfortable  eftablifliment  of  a  colony,  and  Leifr  in  the 
mean  time  went  to  affift  in  the  war  in  England.  After 
an  interval  of  four  years,  they  again  met  in  Iceland,  the 
one  bringing  with  him  a  confiderable  number  of  people, 
with  the  neceflary  tools  and  inftruments  for  making  the 
country  habitable  ;  and  the  other  imported  his  acquired 
treafures.  After  this  period  many  people  went  there  to 
fettle  ;  and,  in  the  fpace  of  fixty  years,  the  whole  ifland 
was  inhabited.  The  tyranny  of  Harold  Pulchricomus, 
king  of  Norway,  contributed  not  -a  little  to  the  popula- 
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tion  of  Iceland  ;  and  fo  great  was  the  emigration  of  his 
fubjefts,  that  he  was  at  laft  obliged  to  ilfue  an  order,  that 
no  one  fhould  fail  from  Norway  to  Iceland  without  pay¬ 
ing  four  ounces  of  fine  filver  to  the  king. 

Befides  the  Norwegians,  new  colonies  arrived  from  dif¬ 
ferent  nations,  between  whom  wars  foon  commenced ; 
and  the  Icelandic  hiftories  are  full  of  the  accounts  of  their 
battles.  In  addition  to  which,  fome  curious  particulars 
relative  to  the  ancient  ftate  of  this  ifland  have  lately  been 
publifhed  by  a  Mr.  Vhorkelyn,  a  native  of  the  country. 
From  his  work  it  appears  that  Iceland,  for  a  very  confi¬ 
derable  fpace  of  time,  viz.  from  the  beginning  of  the 
xoth  to  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  was  under  a  re¬ 
publican  form  of  government.  At  firft  the  father,  or 
head  of  every  family,  was  an  abfoiute  fovereign  ;  but,  in 
the  progrefs  of  population  and  improvement,  it  became 
neceflary  to  form  certain  regulations  for  the  fettlement  of 
difputes.  concerning  the  frontiers  of  different  eftaies.  For 
this  purpofe  the  heads  of  the  families  concerned  aflem- 
bled  themfelves,  and  formed  the  outlines  of  a  republic. 
In  the  mean  time  they  carried  on  a  profperous  trade  to 
different  parts  ;  fending  (hips  even  to  the  Levant,  and  to 
Conftantinople,  at  that  time  celebrated  as  the  only  feat 
of  literature  and  humanity  in  the  world.  Deputies  were 
likewife  fent  from  this  ifland  over  land  to  that  capital, 
for  the  improvement  of  their  laws  and  civilization  ;  and 
this  a  whole  century  before  the  firft  crufade.  In  thefe 
ancient  Icelandic  laws,  therefore,  we  meet  with  evident 
traces  of  thofe  of  the  Greeks  and  Homans.  For  example, 
befides  a  body  of  written  laws  which  were  read  every 
third  year  to  the  people,  they  had  two  men  chofen  annu¬ 
ally  by  the  heads  of  families,  with  confular  power,  not 
only  to  enforce  the  laws  then  in  being,  but,  when  thefe 
proved  deficient,  to  aft  as  necefiity  required.  Thefe  laws 
do  not  appear  to  have  inflifted  capital  punifhments  upon 
any  perfon.  Murderers  were  banifhed  to  the  wood ;  that 
is,  to  the  Interior  and  uncultivated  parts  of  the  ifland, 
where  no  perfon  was  allowed  to  approach  them  within  a 
certain  number  of  fathoms.  In  cafes  of  banifliment  for 
left  crimes,  the  friends  of  the  offender  were  allowed  to 
fupply  him  with  neceflaries.  The  culprit,  however,  might 
be  killed  by  any  perfon  who  found  him  without  his 
bounds  ;  and  he  might  even  be  hunted  and  deftroyed  in 
his  fanftuary,  provided  he  did  not  withdraw  himfelf  from 
the  ifland  within  a  twelvemonth  after  his  l'entence,  wdiich 
it  was  luppofed  he  might  accomplifh  by  means  of  the  an¬ 
nual  arrival  and  departure  of  fhips.  Every  man’s  perfon 
was  free  until  he  had  forfeited  his  rights  by  fome  crime 
againft  fociety  ;  and  fo  high  was  their  refpeft  for  inde¬ 
pendence,  that  great  indulgence  was  allowed  for  the  power 
of  paflion  :  if  any  provoking  word  or  behaviour  had  been 
ufed,  no  punifhment  was  inflifted  on  the  party  who  re- 
fented  it,  even  though  he  fhould  have  killed  his  adverfary. 
By  the  laws  of  Iceland,  the  poor  were  committed  to  the 
proteftion  of  their  neareft  kindred,  who  had  a  right  to 
their  labour  as  far  as  they  were  able  to  work,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  indemnification  if  the  poor  perfon  fhould  acquire 
any  property.  Children  were  obliged  to  maintain  their 
parents  in  their  old  age  ;  but,  if  the  latter  had  neglefted 
to  give  them  good  education,  they  w'ere  abfolved  from 
this  duty. 

Thefe  inftitutions  did  not  prove  fufficient  to  reftrain 
the  turbulent  fpirit  of  the  Icelanders.  They  continually 
waged  war  with  each  other  ;  and,  by  their  inteftine  con- 
flifts,  fo  weakened  all  parties,  that  the  whole  became  at 
laft  a  prey  to  a  few  arbitrary  and  enterpriiing  men  ;  who, 
as  is  too  generally  the  cafe,  wantonly  abufed  their  power 
to  the  oppreflion  of  their  countrymen  and  the  difgrace  of 
humanity.  Notwithltanding  thefe  troubles,  however,  the 
Icelanders  remained  free  from  a  foreign  yoke  till  1261  ; 
when  the  greateft  part  of  them  put  themfelves  under  the 
proteftion  of  Hakans  king  of  Norway,  promifing  to  pay 
him  tribute  upon  certain  conditions  agreed  on  between 
them  ;  and  the  reft  followed  their  example  in  1264.  Af¬ 
terwards.  Iceland,  together  with  Norway,  became  fubieft: 
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to  Denmark.  For  a  long  time  the  care  of  the  ifland  was 
committed  to  a  governor,  who  commonly  went  there  once 
a-year;  though,  according  to  his  inftru&ions,  he  ought 
to  have  refided  in  Iceland.  As  the  country  fuffered  in¬ 
credibly  through  the  abfence  of  its  governors,  it  was  re- 
folved  a  few  years  ago  that  they  (hould  refide  there,  and 
have  their  feat  at  Beffefftedr,  one  "of  the  old  royal  do¬ 
mains.  He  has  under  him  a  bailiff,  two  laymen,  a  fheriff, 
and  twenty-one  fyjfelmen,  or  magiltrates  who  fuperintend 
imall  diftrifts ;  and  almoff  every  thing  is  decided  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laws  of  Denmark. 

At  the  firft  fettlement  of  the  Norwegians  in  Iceland, 
they  lived  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  had  done  in  their 
own  country,  namely,  by  war  awe!  piracy.  Their  fitua- 
tion  with  regard  to  the  kings  of  Norway,  however,  foon 
obliged  them  to  apply  to  other  dates,  in  order  to  learn  as 
much  of  the  knowledge  of  government  and  politics  as 
was  neceffary  to  preferve  their  colony  from  fubjugation 
to  a  foreign  yoke.  For  this  purpofe  they  often  (ailed  to 
Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  England,  and  Scotland.  The 
travellers,  at  their  return,  were  obliged  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  to  their  chiefs  of  the  ftate  of  thofe  kingdoms 
through  which  they  paffed.  For  this  reafon,  hiftory,  and 
what  related  to  fcience,  was  held  in  high  repute  as  long 
as  the  republican  form  of  government  lafted  ;  and  the  great 
number  of  hiftories  to  be  met  with  in  the  country,  (how 
at  lead  the  defire  of  the  Icelanders  to  be  indructed-  To 
fecure  themfelves,  therefore,  againd  their  powerful  neigh¬ 
bours,  they  were  obliged  to  enlarge  their  hidorical  know¬ 
ledge.  They  likewife  took  great  pains  in  dudying  per¬ 
fectly  their  own  laws,  for  the  maintenance  and  protection 
of  their  internal  Security.  Thus  Iceland,  at  a  time  when 
ignorance  and  obfeurity  overwhelmed  the  red  of  Europe, 
was  enabled  to  produce  a  confiderable  number  of  poets 
and  hidorians.  When  the  Chridian  religion  was  intro-- 
duced  about  the  end  of  the  ioth  century,  more  were 
found  convertant  in  the  law  than  could  have  been  expedited, 
eonfidering  the  extent  of  the  country,  and  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants.  Fifhing  was  followed  among  them;  but 
they  devoted  their  attention  confiderably  more  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  which  has  fince  entirely  ceafed. 

Two  things  have  principally  contributed  towards  pro¬ 
ducing  a  great  change  both  in  their  character  and  way  of 
life,  viz.  the  progrefs  of  the  Chridian  religion,  and  their 
fubjeCtion  firft  to  Norway,  and  afterwards  to  Denmark. 
For,  if  religion,  on  one  fide,  commanded  them  to  defill 
from  their  ravages  and  warlike  expeditions,  the  fecular 
power,  on  the  other,  deprived  them  of  the  neceffary  forces 
for  the  execution  of  them;  and,  fince  this  time,  we  find 
no  farther  traces  of  their  heroic  deeds,  except  thole  which 
are  preferved  in  their  hidories. 

The  modern  Icelanders  apply  themfelves  to  fifhing  and 
breeding  of  cattle.  They  are  middle-fized  and  well  made, 
though  not  very  drong  ;  and  the  women  are  in  general 
ill -featured.  Vices  are  much  lefs  common  among  them, 
than  in  other  parts  where  luxury  and  riches  have  cor¬ 
rupted  the  morals  of  the  people.  Though  their  poverty 
difables  them  from  imitating  the  hofpitality  of  their  an- 
ceftors  in  all  refpeCts,  yet  they  continue  to  (how  their  in¬ 
clination  to  it ;  they  cheerfully  give  away  the  little  they 
have  to  (pare,  and  exprefs  the  utmod  joy  and  latisfadion 
if  you  are  pleaded  with  their  gift.  They  are  uncommonly 
obliging  and  faithful,  and  extremely  attached  to  the  go¬ 
vernment.  They  are  very  zealous  in  their  religion.  An 
Icelander  never  pafles  a  river  or  any  other  dangerous 
place,  without  previoufly  taking  off  his  hat,  and  implor¬ 
ing  the  divine  protection ;  and  he  is  always  thankful  for 
the  protection  of  the  Deity  when  he  has  pafled  the  dan¬ 
ger  in  fafety.  They  have  an  inexpredible  attachment  to 
their  native  country,-  and  are  no  where  fo  happy.  Art. 
Icelander  therefore  rarely  fettles  in  Copenhagen,  though 
ever  fuch  advantageous  terms  fhould  be  offered  him.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  cannot  aferibe  any  great  indudry  or 
ingenuity  to  thefe  people.  They  work  on  in  the  way  to 
which  they  have  all  along  been  accultomed,  without 
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thinking  of  improvements  They  are  not  cheerful  in 
converfation,  but  fimple  and  credulous ;  and  have  no  aver- 
fion  againlt  a  bottle,  if  they  can  find  an  opportunity. 
When  they  meet  together,  their  chief  paftime  confids  in 
reading  their  hidory.  The  maderof  th^  houfe  makes  the 
beginning,  and  the  red  continue  in  their  turns  when  he 
is  tired.  Some  of  them  know  thefe  dories  by  heart;  others 
have  them  in  print,  and  others  in  writing.  Befides  this, 
they  are  great  players  at  chefs  and  cards,  but  only  for 
their  amufement, fince  they  never  play  for  money;  which, 
however, feems  to  have  been  formerly  in  ufe among  them; 
for,  by  one  of  their  old  laws,  a  fine  is  impofed  upon  thofe 
who  play  for  money. 

The  modern  Icelanders  have  made  very  little  alteration 
in  their  drefs  from  what  was  formerly  in  ufe.  The  men. 
all  wear  a  linen  (hirt  next  to  the  (kin,  with  a  (liort  jacket, 
an,d  a  pair  of  wide  breeches  over  it.  When  they  travel, 
another  (hort  coat  is  put  over  all.  The  whole  is  made  of 
coarfe  black  cloth,  called  wadmal ;  but  fome  wear  clothes 
of  a  white  colour.  On  their  head  they  wear  large  three- 
cornered  hats,  and  on  their  feet  Iceland  (hoes  and  worded 
dockings.  Some  of  them  indeed  have  (hoes  from  Copen¬ 
hagen  ;  but,  as  they  are  rather  too  dear  for  them,  they 
generally  make  their  own  fhoes,  fometimes  of  the  hide  of 
oxen,  but  more  frequently  of  fheep’s  leather.  They  make 
them  by  cutting  a  fquare  piece  of  leather,  rather  wider 
than  the  length  of  the  foot ;  this  they  few  up  at  the  toes 
and  behind  at  the  heel,  and  tie  it  on  with  leather  thongs. 
Thefe  fhoes  are  convenient  enough  where  the  counti'y  is 
level  ;  but  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  us  who  are  not 
accudomed  to  walk  with  them  among  the  rocks  and  (tones, 
though  the  Icelanders  do  it  with  great  eafe.  *» 

The  women  are  likewife  drelfed  in  black  wadmal.  They 
wear  a  bodice  over  their  fhifts,  which  are  fewed  up  at  the- 
bolom  ;  and  above  this  a  jacket  laced  before,  with  long, 
narrow  fleeves  reaching  down  to  the  wrids.  In  the  open¬ 
ing  on  the  fide  of  the  fleeve,  they  have  buttons  of  chafed- 
filver,  with  a  plate  fixed  to  each  button  ;  on-  which  the. 
lover,  when  he  buys,  them  in  order  to  prefent  them  to  his. 
midrefs,  takes  care  to  have  his  harne  engraved  along  with 
hers.  At  the  top  of  the  jacket  a  little  black  collar  is  fixed, 
of  about  three  inches  broad,  of  velvet  or  filk,  and  fre— » 
quently  trimmed  with  gold  cord.  The  petticoat  is  (ike- 
wife  of  wadmal,  and  reaches  down  to  the  ankles.  Round 
the  top  of  it  is  a  gffdle  of  filver  or  lame  other  metal,  to. 
which  they  fallen  the  apron,  which  is  aifo  of  wadmal,  and. 
ornamented  at  top  with  buttons  of  chafed  filver.  Qver 
all  this  they  wear  an  upper-drefs  nearly  refembling  that 
of  the  S wed ifh  peafants  ;  with  this  difference,  that  it  is 
wider  at  bottom;  it  is  clofe  at  the  neck  and  wrids,  and 
a  hand’s-breadth  (liorter  than  the  petticoat.  It  is  adorned 
with  a  facing  down  to  the  bottom,  which  looks  like  cut, 
velvet,  and  is  generally  woven  by  the  Icelandic  women. 
On  their  fingers  ,they  wear  gold,  filver,  or  brafs,  rings. 
Their  head-drefs  confids  of  Jeveral  cloths  wrapped  round 
the  head,  almott  as  high  again  as  the  face.  It  is  tied  faft 
with  a  handkerchief, and  ferves  more  for  warmth  than  or¬ 
nament.  Girls  ,  are  not  allowed  to  wear  this  head-drefs 
till  they  are  marriageable.  At  their  weddings  they  are 
adorned  in  a  very  particular  manner :  The  bride  wears, 
clofe  to  the  face,  round  her  head-drefs,  a  crown  of  filver 
gilt.  She  has  two  chains  round  her  neck,  one  of  which 
hangs  down  very  low  before,  and  the  other  reds  on  her 
(boulders.  Befides  thefe,  (he  wears  a  fmaller  chain,  from, 
whence  generally  hangs  a  little  heart,  which  may  be 
opened  to  put  fome  kind  of  perfume  in  it.  This  drefs  is 
worn  by  all  the  Icelandic  women  without  exception  ; 
only  with  this  difference,  that  the  poorer  fort  have  it  of 
coarfe  wadmal,  with  ornaments  of  brafs.;  and  thofe  that 
are  in  eafier  circumdances  have  it  of  broad  cloth,  with 
filver  ornaments  gilt. 

The  houfes  of  the  Icelanders  are  very  indifferent,  but 
the  word  are  (aid  to  be  on  the  louth  fide  or  the  ifland.  In 
fome  parts  they  are  built  .of  drift-wood,  in  others  of  lava, 
almoft  in  the  lame  manner  as  the  done-walls  we  make  tor 
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inclofures,  with  mofs  fluffed  between  the  pieces  of  lava. 
In  fome  houfes  the  walls  are  wainfcotted  on  the  infide. 
The  roof  is  covered  with  fods,  laid  over  rafting,  or  fome- 
times  over  the  ribs  of  whales;  the  walls  are  about  three 
yards  high, and  the  entrance  fomewhat  lower.  Inftead  of 
glafs,  the  windows  are  made  of  the  chorion  and  amnios 
of  fheep,  or  the  mepibranes  which  furround  the  womb  of 
the  ewe.  Thefe  are  ftretched  on  a  hoop,  and  laid  over  a 
hole  in  the  roof.  In  the  poorer  fort  ,of  houfes  they  em¬ 
ploy  for  the  windows  the  inner  membrane  of  the  ftomach 
of  animals,  which  is  lefs  tranfparent  than  the  others. 

As  the  ifland  of  Iceland  produces-  no  kind  of  grain, 
the  inhabitants  of  confequence  have  no  bread  but  what  is 
imported ;  and  which,  being  too  dear  for  conimon  ufe,  is 
referved  for  weddings  and  other  entertainments.  The 
common  and  ufual  food,  therefore,  is  frefh  and  dried  fifh, 
milk,  oatmeal,  and  fleih  ;  but  they  chiefly  live  on  dried 
nth  drefl'ed  with  butter.  It  is  remarkable,  that  they  eat 
all  their  provifions  without  fait.  Their  common  beverage 
is  milk,  either  warm  from  the  cow  or  cold,  and  fome- 
times  boiled;  they  like  wile  ufe  butter-milk  with  or  with¬ 
out  water.  On  the  coafls  they  generally  drink  blanda  and 
lour  milk  ;  which  is  fold  after  it  is  fkimmed  at  two-fifths 
of  a  rixdollar  per  calk  ;  fome  likewife  fend  for  beer  from 
Copenhagen,  and  fome  brew  their  own.  A  few  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  alfo  have  claret  and  coffee.  The 
common  people  fometimes  drink  a  kind  of  tea,  which 
'  they  make  from  the  leaves  of  the  dryas  ottopetala,  and  the 
veronica  officinalis. 

On  the  coafls  the  men  employ  themfelves  in  fifhing, 
both  fummer  and  winter.  On  their  return  home,  when 
they  have  drawn  and  cleaned  their  fifh,  they  give  them  to 
their  wives,  whofe  care  it  is  to  dry  them.  In  the  winter, 
■when  the  inclemency  of  the  weatherprevents  them  from  fifh¬ 
ing,  they  are  obliged  to  take  care  of  their  cattle,  and  fpin 
wool.  In  fummer,  they  mow  the  gral's,  dig  turf,  provide 
fuel,  go  in  fearch  of  fheep  and  goats  that  were  gone  aftray, 
and  kill  cattle.  They  prepare  leather  with  the  fpiraca  ul- 
maria  inftead  of  bark.  Some  few'  w’ork  in  gold  and  filver ; 
and  others  are  inftrudted  in  mechanics,  in  which  they  are 
tolerable  proficients.  The  women  prepare  the  fifh,  take 
care  of  the  cattle,  manage  the  milk  and  wool,  few,  fpin, 
and  gather  eggs  and  down.  When  they  work  in  the 
evening,  they  ufe,  inftead  of  an  hour-glafs,  a  lamp  with 
a  wick  made  of  epilobium  dipt  in  train  oil,  which  is  con¬ 
trived  to  burn  four,  fix,  or  eight,  hours. 

Among  the  common  ‘people  of  Iceland,  time  is  not 
reckoned  by  the  courfe  of  the  fun,  but  by  the  work  they 
have  done,  and.  which  is  preferibed  by  law.  According 
to  this  prefefiption,  a  man  is  to  mow  as  much  hay  in  one. 
day  as  grows  on  thirty  fathoms  of  manured  foil,  or  forty 
fathoms  of  land  which  haS  not  been  manured;  or  he  is  to 
dig  feven  hundred  pieces  of  turf  eight  feet  long  and  three 
broad.  If  as  much  fnow  falls  as  reaches  to  the  horfes’ 
bellies,  a  man  is  required  daily  to  clear  a  piece  of  ground 
fuftxcient  for  one  hundred  fheep.  A  woman  is  to  rake 
together  as  much  hay  as  three  men  can  mow,  or  to  weave 
three  yards  of  wadmal  a-day. 

The  wages  of  a  man  are  fixed  at  four  dollars  and  twelve 
yards  of  wadmal ;  and  thofe'  of  a  woman  at  two  dollars 
and  five  yards  of  wadmal.  When  men  are  fent  a-fifhing 
out  of  the  country,  there  is  allowed  to  each  man,  by  law, 
from  the  25th  of  Septemberto  the  14th  of  May,  fix  pounds 
of  butter  and  eighteen  pounds  of  dried  fifh  every  week. 

.  This  may  feem  to  be  too  great  an  allowance ;  but  it  mult 
be  remembered  that  they  have  nothing  elfe  to  live  upon. 
When  they  are  at  home,  and  can  get  milk,  &c.  every  man 
receives  only  five  pounds  of  dried  fifh  and  three  quarters 
of  a  pound  of  butter  a- week. 

The  food  and  manner  of  life  of  the  Icelanders  by  no 
means  contribute  to  their  longevity,  It  is  very  rare 
indeed  to  fee  an  inhabitant  of  Iceland  exceed  the  age  of 
fifty  or  fixty  ;  and  the  greater  part  are  attacked  by  grievous 
d.ifeafes  before  middle  age.  Of  thefe  the  feurvy  and  ele- 
phantiafis  or  leprofy  are  the  work.  They  are  alfo  fubject 
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to  the  gout  in  their  hands,  owing  to  their  frequent  em¬ 
ployment  in  fifhing,  and  handling  the  wet  fifhing-tackle 
in  cold  weather.  St.  Anthony’s  fire,  the  jaundice,  pleuri- 
fy,  and  lownefs  of  fpirits;  are  frequent  complaints  in  this 
country.  The  fmall  pox  alfo  is  exceedingly  fatal,  and 
not  long  ago  deftroyed  16,000  perfons.  By  thefe  difeafes, 
and  the  frequent  famines  with  which  the  country  has  been 
afflifled,  the  inhabitants  are  reduced  to  a  much  fmaller 
number  than  they  formerly  were,  infomuch  that  it  is  com¬ 
puted  they  do  not  in  all  exceed  6o,ooo. 

The  exports  of  Iceland  confift  of  dried  fifh,  falted  mut¬ 
ton  and  lamb,  beef,  butter,  tallow;,  train-oil,  coarfe 
woollen  cloth,  flockings,  gloves,  raw  wool,  fbeep-fkins, 
lamb-fkins,  fox-furs  of  various  colours,  eider-down,  fea¬ 
thers,  and  formerly  fulphur;  but  there  is  no  longer  a  de¬ 
mand  for  this  mineral.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Icelanders 
import  timber,  fifhing  lines  and  hooks,  tobacco,  bread, 
horfe-fhoes,  brandy,  wine,  fait,  linerr,  a  little  filk,  and  a 
few  other  neceflaries,  as  well  as  fuperfluities  for  the  better 
fort.  The  whole  trade  of  Iceland  is  engrofled  by  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  Danes,  indulged  with  an  exclufive  charter. 
This  company  maintains  factories  at  all  the  harbours  of 
Iceland,  where  they  exchange  their  foreign  goods  for  the 
merchandife  of  the  country;  and,  as  the  balance  is  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  Icelanders,  pay^the  overplus  in  Danifli  mo¬ 
ney,  which  is  the  only  current  coin  in  this  ifland.  All 
their  accounts  and  payments  are  adjulled  according  to  the 
number  of  fifh  ;  two  pounds  of  fifh  are  worth  two  fhil- 
lings  in  fpecie,  and  forty-eight  fifh  amount  to  a  rixdollar. 
A  Danifh  crown  is  computed  at  thirty  fifh  ;  what  falls 
under  the  value  of  twelve  fifh  cannot  be  paid  in  money  ; 
but  mud  be  bartered  either  for  fifh  or  roll-tobacco,  an  eiS 
of  which  is  equal  to  one  filh.  The  weights  and  meafures- 
of  the  Icelanders  are  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  uled  in 
Denmark. 

The  Icelanders  being  neither  numerous1  nor  warlike, 
and  altogether  unprovided  with  arms,  ammunition,  gar- 
rifons,  or  fleets,  (though,  while  an  independent  republic, 
they  had  fhips  which  traded  to  all  parts  of  the  world,) 
are  in*  no  condition  to  defend  themfelves  from  invafion, 
but  depend  entirely  on  the  protefilion  of  his  Danifh  ma~ 
jelly,  to  whom  they  are  fnbjedl.  The  revenues  which  he 
draws  from  this  ifland  confift  of  the  income  of  divert 
ellates,  as  royal  demefne, -amounting  to  about  8000  dollars 
per  annum  ;  of  the  money  paid  by  the  company  for  an 
exclufive  trade,  to  the  value  of  20,000  dollars;  and  of  a 
fixed  proportion  in  the  tithes  of  fifh  paid  in  fome  parti¬ 
cular  diftrifts. 

Iceland  is  noted  for  the  volcanoes  with  which  it  abounds, 
and  which  feem  to  be  more  furious  than  any  yet  difeo- 
vered  in  the  other  parts  of  the  globe.  Indeed,  from  the 
lateft  accounts,  it  would  feem  as  if  this  miferable  country 
were  little  other  than  one  continued  volcano.  Mount 
Hecla  has  been  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  the  only  burn¬ 
ing  mountain,  or  at  lealt  the  principal  one,  in  the  ifland. 
It  has  indeed  been  more  taken  notice  of  than  many  others 
of  as  great  extent,  partly  from  its  having  had  more  fre¬ 
quent  eruptions  than  any  lingle  one,  and  partly  from  its 
fituation,  which  expofes  it  to  the  fight  of  fhips  failing  to 
Greenland  and  North  America.  It  is  fituated  in  the 
fouthern  part  of  the  ifland,  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
fea,  above  which  it  rifes  50c 'o  feet.  The  fummit  is  co¬ 
vered  with  fnow,  except  about  the  numerous  craters, 
where  the  heat  predominates.  On  the  high  eft  point,  in 
one  of  thofe  hot  fituations,  where  Fahrenheit’s  thermome¬ 
ter  was  at  24  in  the  air,  it  rofe  to  153  when  placed  on 
the  ground.  The  eruptions  from  Hecla  itfelf  have  not 
been  numerous  :  there  were  only  ten  from  the  year  1104. 
to  1693,  after  which  it  remained  quiet  till  *766,  when  it 
threw  out  flames  and  lava,  ami  committed  ten 1  !e  devaf- 
tations,  fome  of  the  matter  being  thrown  to  the  diflance 
of  150  miles,  and  a  circuit  of  nearly  fury  was  laid  wafle 
by  the  burning  lava.  But  in'a  lift  of  eruptions  publifhed 
in  the -Appendix  to  Pennant’s  Arctic  Zoology,  it  appears*, 
that  out  of  fifty-one  remarkable  ones,  only  one  third 
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have  proceeded  from  Hecla,  the  other  mountains  it  feems 
being  no  lefs  aftive  in  the  work  of  deftruftion  than  this 
celebrated  one.  Thefe  eruptions  take  place  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  covered  with  ice,  which  the  inhabitants  call  jokuls. 
Some  of  thefe,  as  appears  from  a  large  map  of  Iceland 
•made  by  order  of  his  Danilh  majefty  in  1734.,  have  been 
fwallowed  up.  Probably  the  great  lakes  met  with  in  this 
country  may  have  been  occafioned  by  the  finking  of  fuch 
mountains,  as  feveral  inftances  of  a  fimilar  nature  are  to 
be  met  with  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  great  Ice¬ 
landic  lake  called  Myvatu  may  probably  have  been  one. 
Its  bottom  is  entirely  formed  of  lava,  divided  by  deep 
cracks,  which  flielter  during  winter  the  great  quantity  of 
trouts  which  inhabit  this  lake.  It  is  now  only  thirty  feet 
deep;  but  originally  was  much  deeper;  being  nearly  filled 
up  in  the  year  1728  by  an  eruption  of  the  great  moun¬ 
tain  Krafie.  The  fiery  llream  took  its  courfe  towards 
Myvatu,  and  ran  into  it  with  an  horrid  noife,  which  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  year  1730. 

The  mountains  of  Iceland  are  of  two  kinds,  primitive 
and  pofterior.  The  former  confift  of  ftrata  uf'ually  regu¬ 
lar,  but  fometimes  confufed.  They  are  formed  of  differ¬ 
ent  forts  of  ftone,  without  the  leaft  appearance  of  fire. 
Some  are  compofed  of  fand  and  free-ftone,  petrofilex  or 
chert,  flaty  or  fillile  ftone,  and  various  kinds  of  earth  or 
bole,  and  fteatitee  ;  different  forts  of  breccia,  or  congluti- 
nated  ftones ;  jafpers  of  different  kinds;  Iceland  cryftal ; 
the  common  rhomboid  fpathum,  chalcedonies  ftratified 
and  botryoid  ;  zeolites  of  the  molt  elegant  kinds ;  cryftals, 
and  various  other  fubftances  that  have  no  relation  to  vol¬ 
canoes.  Thefe  primitive  mountains  are  thofe  called  jo¬ 
kuls,  and  are  higher  than  the  others.  One  of  them,  called 
JLJian,  or  Rias,  is  6000  feet  high.  It  feems  to  be  com¬ 
pofed  of  great  and  irregular  rocks  of  a  dark  grey  colour, 
piled  on  each  other.  Another,  called  Enneberg,  is  about 
3000  feet  high  ;  the  Snajidd  Jokul,  2287  yards  ;  the  Sna- 
Jieldnas,  or  promontory  of  Snrefield,  is  from  300  to  400  fa¬ 
thoms.  Hornjlrand,  or  the  coaft  by  the  north  Cape  Nord, 
is  veiy  high,  from  300  to  400  fathoms.  The  rocks  of 
D  rango  are  feven  in  number,  of  a  pyramidal  figure,  rifirig 
out  of  the  fea  at  a  fmall  diltance  from  the  cliffs,  four  of 
which  are  of  a  vaft  height,  and  have  a  raoft  magnificent 
appearance. 

Eaftvvard  from  the  Snasfield  begins  the  Eifberge,  foaring 
to  a  vaft  height ;  many  parts  of  which  have  felt  the  effefts 
of  fire,  and  in  fome  of  the  melted  rocks  are  large  cavities. 
Budda-lekkur,  a  rock  at  one  end  of  this  mountain,  is  alfo 
volcanic,  and  has  in  it  a  great  cavern  hung  with  ftalac- 
titas.  The  name  of  Solvahamar  is  given  to  a  tremendous 
range  of  volcanic  rocks,  compofed  entirely  of  flags,  and 
covered  in  the  feafon  with  fea-fowl.  It  would  be  endlefs, 
however,  to  mention  all  the  places  which  bear  the  marks 
of  fire  in  various  forms,  either  by  having  been  vitrified, 
changed  into  a  fiery  colour,  ragged  and  black,  or  bear 
the  marks  of  having  run  for  miles  in  a  Hoping  courfe  tot 
wards  the  fea. 

Thefe  volcanoes,  though  fo  dreadful  in  their  effefts, 
feldom  begin  to  throw  out  fire  without  giving  warning. 
A  lubterraneous  rumbling  nolle  heard  at  a  confiderable 
diftance,  as  in  other  volcanoes,  precedes  the  eruption  for 
feveral  days,  with  a  roaring  arid  cracking  in  the  place 
from  whence  the  fire  is  about  to  burft  forth  ;  many  fiery 
meteors  are  obferved,  but  generally  unattended  with  any 
violent  concuflion  of  the  earth,  though  lometimes  earth¬ 
quakes,  of -which  feveral  inftances  are  recorded,  have  ac¬ 
companied  thefe  dreadful  conflagrations.  The  drying  up 
of  fmall  lakes,  ftreams,  and  rivulets,  is  alfo  confidered  as 
a  fign  of  an  impending  eruption  ;  and  it  is  thought  to 
haften  the  eruption  when  a  mountain  is  fo  covered  with 
ice,  that  the  holes  are  flopped  up  through  which  the  ex¬ 
halations  formerly  found  a  free  paflage.  The  immediate 
fign  is  the  burfting  of  the  mafs  of  ice  with  a  dreadful 
noife ;  flames  then  iffue  forth  from  the  earth,  and  light¬ 
ning  and  fire-balls  from  the  firnoke ;  ftones,  allies,  &c.  are 
tlirowu  out  to  vaft  diltances.  Egbert  Olasfen  relates,  that, 
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in  an  eruption  of  ICattle-gla  in  17 35,  a  ftone  weighing 
290  pounds  was  thrown  to  the  diftance  of  twenty-four 
Englilh  miles.  A  quantity  of  white  pumice -ftone  is  thrown 
up  by  the  boiling  waters ;  and  it  is  conjectured,  with 
great  probability,  that  the  latter  proceeds  from  the  fea, 
as  a  quantity  of  fait,  fufiicient  to  load  feveral  horfes,  has 
frequently  been  found  after  the  mountain  has  cealed  to 
burn.  '  - 

To  enumerate  the  ravages  of  fo  many  dreadful  volca¬ 
noes,  tvhicli  from  time  immemorial  have  contributed  to 
render  this  dreary  country  ftill  lei's  habitable  than  it  is 
from  the  climate,  would  greatly  exceed  our  limits.  It 
will  be  fufiicient  to  give  an  account  of  that  which  hap¬ 
pened  in  1783,  and  which,  from  its  violence,  feems  to 
have  been  unparalleled  in  hiftory. 

Its  firft  figns  were  obferved  on  the  ift  of  June  by  a 
trembling  of  the  earth  in  the  weftern  part  of  the  province 
of  Skapterfiall.  It  increafed  gradually  to  the  ntli,  and 
became  at  laft  fo  great,  that  the  inhabitants  quitted  their 
houfes,and  lay  at  night  in  tents  on  the  ground.  A  con¬ 
tinual  fmoke  or  fteam  was  perceived  rifing  out  of  the 
earth  in  the  northern  and  uninhabited  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Three  fire-fpouts ,  as  they  were  called,  broke  out- in 
different  places,  one  in  Ulfarfdal,  a  little  to  the  eaft  of 
the  river  Skapta  ;  the  other  two  were  a  little  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  the  river  called  Ilwerfisfliot.  The  river  Skapta 
takes  its  rife  in  the  north-eaft,  and,  running  firft  weftvvard, 
it  turns  to  the  fouth,  and  falls  into  the  fea  in  a  fouth-ealt 
direction.  Part  of  its  channel  is  confined  for  about 
twenty-four  Englifh  miles  in  length,  and  is  in  fome  places 
200  fathoms  deep,  in  others  100  or  150,  and  its  breadth 
in  fome  places  100,  50,  or  40,  fathoms.  Along  the  whole 
of  this  part  of  its  courfe  the  river  is  very  rapid,  though 
there  are  no  confiderable  cataraCls  or  falls.  There  are  fe¬ 
veral  other  fuch  confined  channels  in  the  country,  but 
this  is  the  molt  confiderable.  The  three  fire-fpouts,  or 
ftreams  of  lava,  which  had  broke  out,  united  into  one, 
after  having  rifen  a  confiderable  height  into  tire  air,-  ar¬ 
riving  at  laft  at  fuch  an  amazing  altitude  as  to  be  feen  at 
the  diftance  of  more  than  200  Englilh  miles  ;  the  whole 
country,  for  double  that  diltance,  being  covered  with  a 
fmoke  or  fteam  not  to  be  defcribed. 

On  the  8th  of  June  this  fire  firft  became  vifible.  Vaft 
quantities  of  fand,  allies,  and  other  volcanic  matters,  were 
ejeCted,  and  fcattered  over  the  country  by  the  wind,  which 
at  that  time  was  very  high.  The  atmofphere  was  filled 
with  fand,  brimftone,  and  allies,  in  Inch  a  manner  aS  to 
occafion  continual  darknefs ;  and  confiderable  damage 
was  done  by  the  pumice-ftones  which  fell,  red-hot,  in 
great  quantities.  Along  with  thefe  a  tenacious  lubftance 
like  pitch  fell  in  vaft  quantity ;  fometimes  rolled  up  like 
balls,  at  other  times  like  rings  or  garlands,  which  proved 
no  lefs  deftruCtive  to  vegetation  than  the  other.  This 
Ihower  having  continued  for  three  days,  the  fire  became 
very  vifible,  and  at  laft  arrived  at  the  amazing  height  al¬ 
ready  mentioned.  Sometimes  it  appeared  in  a  continued 
ftream,  at  others  in  flalhes  or  flames  feen  at  the  diltance 
of  30  or  40  Danilh  miles,  (180  or  240  of  ours,)  with  a 
continual  noife  like  thunder,  which  lafted  the  whole 
fummer. 

The  fame  day  that  the  fire  broke  out  there  fell  a  vaft 
quantity  of  rain,  which,  running  in  ftreams  on  the  hot 
ground,  tore  it  up  in  large  quantities,  and  brought  it 
down  upon  the  lower  lands.  This  rain-water  was  much 
impregnated  with  acid  and  other  falts,  fo  as  to  be  highly 
corroiive,  and  occafion  a  painful  fenfation  when  it  fell  on 
the  hands  or  face.  At  a  greater  diftance  from  the  fire  the 
air  was  exceflively  cold.  Snow  lay  upon  the  ground  three 
feet  deep  in  fome  places ;  and  in  others  there  fell  great 
quantities  of  hail;  which  did  very -much  damage  to  the 
cattle  and  every  thing  without  doors.  Thus  the  grafsand 
every  kind  of  vegetation  in  thofe  places  neareit  the  fire 
was  deftroyed,  being  covered  with  a  thick  cruft  of  fulphu- 
reous  and  footy  matter.  Such  .a  quantity  of  vapour  was 
railed  by  the  contelt  of  the  two  adverle  elements,  that  the 
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fun  was  darkened  and  appeared  like  blood,  the  whole  face 
of  nature  leeming  to  be  changed;  and  this  bbfcurity 
feems  to  have  reached  as  far  as  the  ifland  of  Britain ;  for 
during  the  whole  lhmmer  of  1783,  an  obfcurity  reigned 
throughout  all  parts  of  this  ifland  ;  the  atmofphere  ap¬ 
pearing  to  be  covered  with  a  continual  haze,  which  pre¬ 
vented  the  fun  from  appearing  with  his  ufual  fplendour. 
The  dreadful  fcene  above  defcribed  lafted  in  Iceland  for 
feveral  days  ;  the  whole  country  was  laid  wafte,  and  the 
inhabitants  fled  every  where  to  the  remoteft  parts  of  their 
iniferable  country,  to  feek  for  fafety  from  the  fury  of  this 
unparalleled  tempeft. 

On  the  firft  breaking  out  of  the  Are,  the  river  Skapta 
was  confiderably.  augmented,  on  the  ealt  fide  of  which  one 
of  the  fire-fpouts  was  fituated  ;  and  a  fimilar  overflow  of 
water  was  obferved  at  the  fame  time  in  the  great  river 
Piorfa,  which  runs  into  the  fea  a  little  to  the  eaftward  of 
a  town  called  Grrcbakka,  and  into  which  another  river 
called  Tuna,  after  having  run  through  a  large  trafl  of  bar¬ 
ren  and  uncultivated  land,  empties  itfelf.  But  on  the 
■nth  of  June  the  waters  of  the  Skapta  were  leflened,  and 
in  lefs  than  twenty-four  hours  totally  dried  up.  The  day 
following,  a  prodigious  fiream  of  liquid  and  red-hot  lava, 
which  the  fire-fpout  had  difcharged,  ran  down  the  chan¬ 
nel  of  the  river.  This  burning  torrent  not  only  filled  up 
the  deep  channel  above-mentioned,  but,  overflowing  the 
banks  of  it,  lpread  itfelf  over  the  whole  valley,  covering 
all  the  low  grounds  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  and,  not  hav¬ 
ing  any  l'ufncient  outlet  to  empty  itfelf  by,  it  rofe  to  a 
vait  height,  fo  that  the  whole  adjacent  country  was  over¬ 
flowed,  infinuating  itfelf  between  the  hills,  and  covering 
fome  of  the  lower  ones.  The  hills  here  are  not  continued 
in  a  long  chain  or  leries,  but  are  feparated  from  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  detached,  and  between  them  run  little  rivulets 
or  brooks  ;  fo  that,  befides  filling  up  the  whole  valley  in 
which  the  river  Skapta  ran,  the  fiery  ftream  fpread  itfelf 
for  a  confiderable  diltance  on  each  fide,  getting  vent  be¬ 
tween  the  above-mentioned  hills,  and  laying  all  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  country  under  fire.  The  fpouts  ftill  continuing 
to  fupply  frefli  quantities  of  inflamed  matter,  the  lava 
took  its  courle  up  the  channel  of  the  river,  overflowing 
all  the  grounds  above,  as  it  had  done  thofe  below  the 
place  whence  it  ifiued.  The  river  was  dried  tip  before  it, 
until  at  lad  it  was  flopped  by  the  hill  whence  the  Skapta 
takes  its  rife.  Finding  now'  no  proper  outlet,  it  rofe  to  a 
prodigious  height,  and  overflowed  the  village  of  Buland, 
confuming  the  houfes,  church,  and  every  thing  that  flood 
in  its  way ;  though  the  high  ground  on  which  this  village 
flood  feemed  to  enfure  it  from  any  danger  of  this  kind. 

The  fiery  lake.  Hill  increafing,  fpread  itfelf  out  in  length 
and  breadth  for  about  thirty-fix  Englifli  miles;  and,  hav¬ 
ing  converted  all  this  -traft  of  land  into  a  fea  of  fire,  it 
ftretched  itfelf  towards  the  fouth,  and,  getting  vent  again 
by  the  river  Skapta,  ruflied  down  its  channel  with  great 
impetuolity.  It  was  ltill  confined  between  the  narrow 
banks  of  that  liver  for  about  fix  miles  (Englifh  ;)  but, 
coming  at  laft  into  a  more  open  place,  it  poured  forth 
in  prodigious  torrents  with  amazing  velocity  and  force  ; 
lpreading  itfelf  now  towards  the  fouth,  tearing  up  the 
earth,  and  carrying  on  its  furface  flaming  woods  and  what- 
foever  it  met  with.  In  its  courle  it  laid  wafte  another 
large  diftricl  of  land.  The  ground  where  it  came  was 
cracked,  and  fent  forth  great  quantities  of  fleam  long  be¬ 
fore  the  fire  reached  it ;  and  every  thing  near  the  lake  was 
either  burnt  up  or  reduced  to  a  fluid  flate.  In  this  fitua- 
tion  matters  remained  from  the  12th  of  June  to  the  13th 

Augufl;  after  which  the  fiery  lake  no  longer  fpread  it¬ 
felf,  but  neverthelefs  continued  to  burn  ;  and,  when  any 
part  of  the  furface  acquired  a  cruft  by  cooling,  it  was 
quickly  broken  by  the  fire  from  below;  and  this,  tum¬ 
bling  down  among  the  melted  fubftance,  was  rolled  and 
toiled  about  with  prodigious  noife  and  crackling  ;  and  in 
many  parts  of  its  furface,  Email  fpouts  or  at  leal!  ebulli¬ 
tions  were  formed,  which  continued  for  fome  length  of 
time. 
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In  other  dire&ions  this  dreadful  inundation  proved  no 
lefs  deftruftive.  Having  run  through  the  narrow  part  of 
the  channel  of  Skapta  as  early  as  the  12th  of  June,  it 
ftretched  out  itfelf  towards  the  weft  and  fouth-weft,  over¬ 
flowing  all  the  fiat  country,  and  its  edge  being  no  lefs 
than  feventy  fathoms  high  at  the  time  it  got  out  of  the 
channel  of  the  river.  Continuing  its  deftructive  courle, 
it  overflowed  a  number  of  villages,  running  in  every  di¬ 
rection  where  if  could  find  a  vent.  In  one  place  it  came 
to  a  great  cataraft  of  the  river  Skapta,  about  fourteen  fa¬ 
thoms  in  height,  over  which  it  was  precipitated  with  tre¬ 
mendous  noife,  and  thrown  in  great  quantities  to  a  very 
confiderable  diftance.  In  another  place  it  flopped  up  the; 
channel  of  a  large  river,  filled  a  great  valley,  and  deftroy- 
ing  two  villages  by  approaching  only  within  one  hundred 
fathoms  of  them.  Others  were  overflowed  by  inunda¬ 
tions  of  water  proceeding  from  the  rivers  which  had  been 
flopped  in  their  courfes  ;  until  at  laft  all  the  pafiages  on 
the  fouth,  eaft,  and  weft,  being  flopped,  and  the  fpouts 
ftill  fending  up  incredible  quantities  of  frefft  lava,  it  burst 
out  to  the  north  and  north-eaft,  fpreading  over  a  tract  of 
land  forty-eight  miles  long  and  thirty-fix  broad.  Here 
it  dried  up  the  rivers  Tuna  and  Axafyrdi;  but  even  this 
vaft  effufion  being  infufticient  to  exhauft  the  fubterratie- 
ous  refources  of  liquid  fire,  a  new  branch  took  its- courle 
for  about  eight  miles  down  the  channel  of  the  river  II- 
werfisfliot,  when,  coming  again  to  an  open  country,  it 
formed  what  our  author  calls  a  J'inall  lake  of  fire,  about 
twelve  miles  in  length  and  fix  in  breadth.  At  laft,  however-, 
this  branch  alfo  flopped  on  the  16th  of  Auguft;  the  fiery 
fountains  ceafedto  pour  forth  new  fupplies,  and  this  moll 
aftonifhing  eruption  came  to  a  period. 

The  whole  extent  of  ground  covered  by  this  dreadful 
inundation  was  computed  at  no  lefs  than  ninety  miles 
long  and  forty-two  in  breadth  ;  the  depth  of  the  lava  being 
from  fixteen  to  twenty  fathoms.  Twelve  rivers  were  dried 
up,  twenty  or  twenty-one  villages  were  deftroyed,  and 
224.  people  loft  their  lives.  The  extent  above-mentioned, 
however,  is  that  only  on  the  fouth,  eaft,  and  weft;  for  that 
towards  the  north,  being  over  uninhabited  land,  where  no 
body  cared  to  venture  themfelves,  was  not  exactly  known. 
Some  hills  were  covered  by  this  lava;  others  were  melted 
down  by  its  heat ;  fo  that  the  whole  had  the  appearance 
of  a  fea  of  red-hot  and  melted  metal. 

After  this  eruption,  two  new  iflands  were  thrown  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  fea.  One,  about  three  miles  in 
circumference,  and  about  a  mile  in  height,  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  month  of  February  1784.,  where  there  was 
formerly  100  fathoms  water.  It  was  about  one  hundred 
miles  louth-weft  from  Iceland, and  forty-eight  fromaciufter 
of  Email  iflands  called  Gierfugla.  It  continued  for  fome 
time  to  burn  with  great  violence,  fending  forth  prodigi¬ 
ous  quantities  of  pumice-ftones,  land,  &c.  like  other  vol¬ 
canoes.  The  other  lay  to  the  north-weft,  between  Ice¬ 
land  and  Greenland.  It  burnt  day  and  night  without  in- 
termiflion  for  a  confiderable  time;  and  was  alfo  very  high, 
and  larger  than  the  former.  Since  that  time,  however, 
one  or  both  of  thefe  iflands  have  been  frvallowed  up. 

All  the  time  of  this  great  eruption,  and  for  a  confider¬ 
able  time  after,  the  whole  atmofphere  was  loaded  with 
fmoke,  fleam,  and  fulphureous  vapours.  The  fun  was 
fometimes  wholly  invifible;  and  when  it  could  be  feen 
was  of  a  reddilh  colour.  Molt  of  the  fiflieries  were  de¬ 
ftroyed  ;  the  banks  where  the  fifli  ufed  to  refort  being  lb 
changed,  that  the  filhermen  could  not  know  them  again  ; 
and  the  fmoke  was  lo  thick,  that  they  could  not  go  far 
out  to  fea.  The  rain-water,  falling  through  this  lmoke 
and  fteam,  was  fo  impregnated  with  fait  and  lulphureous 
matter,  that  the  hair  and  even  the  fkin  of  the  cattle  were 
deftroyed;  and  the  whole  grafs  of  the  ifland  was  fo  coV 
vered  with  foot  and  pitchy  matter,  that  what  had  efcaped 
the  deftruiflive  effects  of  the  fire  became  poifonous ;  lb 
that  the  cattle  died  for  want  of  food,  or  perilhed  by  eat¬ 
ing  thole  unwholefome  vegetables.  Nor  were  the  inha¬ 
bitants  in  a  much  better  fituation;  many  of  them  having 
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loft  their  lives  by  the  poifonous  qualities  of  the  fmoke 
and  fteam  with  which  the  whole  atmofphere  was  filled  ; 
particularly  old  people,  and  fuch  as  had  any  complaint  in 
the  breaft  and  lungs. 

Iceland  is  remarkable  alfo  for  hot  and  boiling  fprings, 
fome  of  which  fpout-up  into  the  air  to  a  furprifing  height. 
All  the  jets  d’eau  which  have  been  contrived  with  fo  much 
art,  and  at  fuch  an  enormous  expence,  cannot  by  any 
means  be  compared  with  rhefe  wonders  of  nature  in  Ice¬ 
land.  The  water-works  at  Herenhaufen  throw  up  a  An¬ 
gle  column  of  water  of  half  a  quarter  of  a  yard  in,  circum¬ 
ference  to  a  height  of  about  feventy  feet;  thole  at  the 
Winterkaften  at  Calfel  throw  it  up,  but  in  a  much  thin¬ 
ner  column,  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet;  and  the  jet 
d’eau  at  St.  Cloud,  which  is  thought  the  greateft  of  all 
the  French  water-works,  calts  up  a  thin  column  eighty 
feet  in  the  air  ;  but  fome  fprings  in  Iceland  pour  forth 
columns  of  water  feveral  feet  irv  thicknefs  to  the  height 
<of  many  fathoms ;  and  fome  affirm  of  feveral  ■  hundred 
feet. 

Thefe  fprings  are  unequal  in  their  degrees  of  heat;  but 
■we  have  obferved  none  under  188  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer;  in  fome  it  is  19a,  193,  212,  and  in  one  fmall 
vein  of  water  213,  degrees.  From  fome  the  water  flows 
gently,  and  the  fpring  is  then  called  laug ,  a  bath;  from 
ethers  it  fpouts  with  a  great  noil'e,  and  is  then  called  huer, 
or  hittel.  It  is  very  common  for  fome  of  thefe  fpouting- 
fprings  to  clofe  up,  arid  others  to  appear  in  their  Head. 
All  thefe  hot  waters  have  an  incrufting  quality;  fo  that 
we  very  commonly  find  the  exterior  furface  from  whence 
it  burfts  forth  covered  with  a  kind  of  rind,  which  almoft 
refembles  chafed  work,  and  which  we  at  firft  took  for 
lime,  but  which  was  afterwards  found  by  Mr.  Bergman 
to  be  of  a  filiceous  or -flinty  nature.  In  fome  places  the 
water  taftes  of  fulphur,  in  others  not ;  but  when  drunk  as 
foon  as  it  is  cold,  it  taftes  like  common  boiled  water. 
The  inhabitants  ufe  it  at  particular  times  for  dying;  and 
Tvei^e  they  to  adopt  proper  regulations,  it  might  be  of  ftill 
greater  ufe.  Viftuais  may  alfo  be  boiled  in  it,  and  milk 
held  over  its  fteam  becomes  fvveet ;  owing,  mod  probably, 
to  the  exceffive  heat  of  the  water,  as  the  fame  effefi  is 
produced  by  boiling  it  a  long  time  over  the  fire.  They 
have  begun, to  make  fait  by  boiling  fea-water  over  it, 
which,  when  it  is  refined,  is  very  pure  and  good,  for  this 
iiland  does  not  naturally  produce  fait..  The  cows  which 
drink  this  hot  water  yield  a  great  deal  of  milk.  Egbert 
Olafsen  relates,  that  the  water  does  not  become  turbid 
when  alkali  is  tin-own  into  it,  no r  does  it  change  the  co¬ 
lour  of  fyrup  of  violets-  Horrebow  affects,,  that,  if  you 
fill  a  bottle  at  one  of  the  fpouting  fprings,  the  water  will 
boil  over  .two  or  three  times  while  the  fpring  throws  forth 
its  water;  and  if  corked  too  foon,  the  bottle  will  burft. 

Among  the  many  hot- fprings  to  be  met  with  in  Ice* 
land,  feveral  bear  the  name  of  geyfer-,  the  following  is  a 
deferi-ption  of  the  molt  remarkable  of  that  name,  and  in 
tire  whole  iiland.  “It  is.  about  two  days  journey  from 
Hecla,  near  a  farm  called.  Kaukadul.  Here  a  poet  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  painting  whatever- nature  has  of 
beautiful  and  terrible,  united  in  one  picture,  by  deline¬ 
ating  this  furprifing  phenomenon.  Repreient  to  yourfelf- 
a  large  field,'  where  you,  fee  on  one  fide,  at  a.great.diftance, 
high  mountains  covered  with  ice,  whofe-  fummits  are  ge¬ 
nerally  wrapped  in  clouds,  fo  that  their  (harp  and  unequal 
points  become  invifible.  This  lols,  however,  is  compen- 
lated  by  a  certain  wind,  which  cau-fes  the  clouds  to  fink, 
and- cover  the  mountain  itfelf  when  its  fummit  appears  as 
it  were  to  reft  on  the  clouds.  G;n  the  other- fide,  Hec'la  is 
feen,  with  its  three,  points  covered  with  ice,  rifing  above 
the  clouds,  and,  with,  the  fmoke  which  afeends  from  it, 
forming  other  clouds  at  fome- dif lance  from  the  real  ones-; 
and  on  another  fide  is  a  ridge. of  high  rocks,  at  the  foot 
of  which  boiling  water. from  time.to  time  ilfues  forth  ;  and 
further  on  extends  a  marfti  of -about  three  Englifh  miles 
in  circumference,  where  are  forty -.or  fifty  boiling  fprings, 
a  -  - 
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from  which  a  vapour  afeends  to  a  prodigious  height.  la¬ 
the  midft  of  thefe  is  the  greateft  fpring  geyfer ,  which  de- 
ferves  a  more  exaft  and  particular-account.  In  travelling 
to  the  place  about  an  Englifh  mile  and  a  half,  from  the 
huer,  from  which  the  ridge  of  rocks  ftill  divided  us,  we 
heard  a  loud  roaring  noife,  like  the  rufhing  of  a  torrent 
precipitating  itfelf  from  ftupendous  rocks.  We  afked-  our 
guide  what  it  meant ;  he  anfwered,  it  was  geyfer  roaring  ; 
and  we  foon  faw  with  our  naked  eyes  what  before  feemed 
almoft  incredible.  The  depth  of  the  opening  or  pipe  from 
which  the  water  gufhes  cannot  well  be  determined  ;  for 
fometimes  the  water  funk  down  feveral  fathoms,  and  fome 
feconds  paffed  before  a  Hone  which  was  thrown  into  the 
aperture  reached  the  furface  of  the  water.  The  opening 
was  perfectly  round,  and  nineteen  feet  in  diameter,  and 
terminated  in  a  bafon  fifty-nine  feet  in  diameter.  Both 
the  pipe  and  the  bafon  were  covered  with  a  rough  ftalac- 
tic  rind,  which  had  been  formed  by  the  force  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  ;  the  outermoft  border  of  the  bafon  is  nine  feet  and 
an  inch  higher  than  the  pipe  -  itfelf.  The  water  here 
fpouted  feveral  times  a-day,  but  always  by  ftarts,  and  af¬ 
ter  certain  intervals.  The  people  who  lived  in  the.  neigh¬ 
bourhood  told  us,  that  they  rofe  higher  in  cold  and  bad- 
weather  than  at  other  times;  and  Egbert  Olafsen  and  fe¬ 
veral  others  affirm,  that  it  has  fpouted  to  the  height  of 
fixty  fathoms.  The  force  of  the  vapours  which  throw  up 
theie  waters  is  exceffive  ;  it  not  only  prevents  the  ftones 
which  are  thrown  into  the  opening  from  finking,  but  even 
throws,  them  up  to  a  very  great  height,  together  with  the 
water.  When  the  bafon  was  full,  we  placed  ourlelves  be¬ 
fore  the  fun  in  fuch  a  manner  that  we  could  fee  our  iha- 
dows  in  the  water ;  when  every  one  obferved  round  the 
fihadow  of  his  own  head  (though  not  round  that  of  the 
heads  of  others)  a  circle  of  almoft  the  fame  colours  vwhich 
compofe  the  rainbow,  and  round  this. another  bright  cir¬ 
cle.  This  moll  probably  proceeded  from  the  vapours  ex¬ 
haling  from  the  water.”  Von  Troil,  ubifvpra. 

Iceland  abounds  with  pillars  of  bafaltes,  which  the 
lower  fort  of  people  imagine  have  been  piled  upon  each 
other  by  the  giants,"  who  made  ufe  of  fupernatural  force 
to  effeeft  it.  They  have  generally  from  three  to  feven. 
fifties  ;  and  are  from  four  to  fix  feet  in  thicknefs,  and  from 
twelve  to  fixteen  yards  in  length,  without  any  hsrizontal 
diviiions.  But  fometimes  they  are  only  from  fix  inches 
to  one  foot  in  height,  and  they  are  then  very  regular,  in- 
fiomuch  that  they  are  fometimes  made  ufe  of  for  windows 
and  door-pofts.  In  fome  places  they  only  peep  out  here 
and  there  among  the  lava,  or  more  frequently- among  the 
tufa ;  in  other  places  they  are  quite  overthrown,  and  piece.s. 
of  broken  pillars  only  make  their  appearance.  Sometimes 
they  extend  without  interruption  for  two- or  three  miles 
in  length.  In.  one  mountain  they  have  a  Angular  appear¬ 
ance  :  on  the  top  the  pillars  lie  horizontally  ;  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  they  are  Hoping-;  the  lovveft  are  perfectly  perpendicu¬ 
lar ;  and  in  fome  parts  they  are  bent  into  a  femicircular 
.fig'ure.  The  matter  of  the  Iceland  bafaltes  feems  to  be 
the  lame  with  that  of  Staffa,  which  fee;  alio  the  arti¬ 
cle  Mineralogy  ;  and,  for  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  and 
formation-  of  BASALTES,,-fee  that, article,  vol.  ii.  p.  769. 

XCE'NI,  the  ancient  name  of  the  peopLe  of  Suffolk,  Nor¬ 
folk,  Cambridgeihire,  and  H-untingdo.nlhire,  in  England. 

IGH-DLEN.  See  the  article  Heraldry,  vol. ix.  p.  458. 

ROHE,  a  town,  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Vofges,  and  chief  place  or  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  La 
Marche one  League  and  a  quarter  fouth-fauth-eaft  of  La 
Marche,  and  one  and  a  half  north-north-weft  of  Ciiatil- 
lon-fur  Saotie. 

ICI-iNEU'MON,  f.  in.  entomology,  a  genus,  of  hyrne- 
nopterous  infefils,  containing  5.10  different'fpecies,  all  cha- 
rafteril’ed  by  the  antennae,  which' have-  more  than  thirty 
articulations  ;.  by  .the  mouth,  armed  with  jaws,  but  with¬ 
out  a  tongue ;  feelers  four;  the  abdomen  is  joined  to  the 
body  by  a  pedicle  or.  ftalk,  and  win  .  h  terminate;,  in  a  pro- 
.  jefling  Iting  inclofed.  in  a  cylindrical  lheath.  It,  is  from 
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the  fervices  they  perform,  in  deftroying  caterpillars,  plant- 
lice,  and  other  infefts,  that  they  have  derived  their  name: 
thefe  animals  are  devoured  by  them,  as  the  genuine  ichr 
jieumon  deftroys  the  crocodiles.  See  the  article  Viverra. 

As  the  fpecies  and  varieties  of  the  ichneumon?  are  pro- 
digioufly  numerous,  fo  their  manners  are  extremely  diver- 
flfied.  In  the  general  outlines  of  their  charafter,  they  all. 
agree,  being  remarkable  for  their  depredations  among  the 
infeff  tribes.  In  fome,  the  female  is  furniihed  with  a 
wimble,  attached  to  her  abdomen ;  and  with  this  iriftru- 
ment,  though  delicate,  (lie  is  capable  of  piercing- through 
lime  and  plafter.  The  larvae  of  wafps  and  rnafon-bees  are 
the  devoted  prey  of  this  fpecies,  which  no  fooner  efpies 
one  of  their  nefis,  than  with  its  wimble  it  perforates  the 
mortar  of  which  it  is  conllrufted.  This  operation,  which 
is  performed  with  lingular  dexterity,  is  no  fooner  finiflied, 
than  it  depofits  its  eggs. in  the  infide,  to  the  number  of 
one,  two,  and  fometimes  more.  Some' are  contented  with 
gluing  their  ova  to  the  {kin  of  a  caterpillar,  while  others 
penetrate  through  it,  and  depofit  the  egg  in  its  body. 
The  ova  hatched  within  the  caterpillar,  after  being  quick¬ 
ened  into  life,  preys  upon  the  inteftines  of  that  animal, 
without,-  however,  deltroying  its  vitals.  Upon  the.  Ijfe 
of  the  one  animal  that  of  the  other  feems  to  depend  ;  and 
the  ichneumon  fpares  the  caterpillar  upon  which  it  feeds, 
till  it  is  about  to  enter  into  its  chrylalis  ftate.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  caterpillar  in  which  it  is  enclofed  is  ap¬ 
parently  healthy,  and  prepares  to  undergo  the  fame  tranf- 
fofmation  ;  a  function  which  it' is  feldom  able  to  accom- 
plith,  becaufe  the  interior  parts  eflential  to  the  butterfly, 
though  not  to  the^worm,  are  deftroyed.  Often  thefe  ca¬ 
terpillars,  which  have  been  the  cradle  of  thirty  or  forty 
ichneumons,  are  feen  fixed  to  the  bark  of  a  tree,  as  if  they 
were  fitting  upon  their  eggs ;  and  it  is  difcovered  that  the 
larvae  which  were  within  their  bodies  have  fpun  their 
threads,  with  which,  as  with  cords,  the  unhappy  caterpil¬ 
lar  has  been  fafler.ed  down,  and  perilhed  milerably. 

An  ingenious  entomologift  defcribes  the  operation  as 
follows:  “Obferving  fome  caterpillars  feeding  on  a  leaf, 
my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  littlp  ichneumon-fly,  which 
appeared  as  if  deliberating  where  to  fettle.  I  was  fur- 
*  prifed  to  fee  the  caterpillars  endeavouring  by  various  con¬ 
tortions  to  get  out  of  its  way,  and  more  fo  whenever  the 
fly  poifed  orr-the  wing,  as  if  going  to  drop.  At  length 
the  parafite  made  its  choice,  and  feated  itleif  on  the  back 
of  one  of  the  largeft  of  the  clufter.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  caterpillar  endeavoured  to  diflodge  the  enemy  ;  and 
its  anguifli  at  intervals  appeared  intolerable,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  wounds  given  by  the  fly.  At  every  wound 
the  poor  caterpillar  wreathed  and  twitted  its  whole  frame, 
endeavouring  to  difengage  the  enemy,  fometimes  aiming 
its  month  towards  the  place;  but  it  was  all  in  vain;  its 
little  tormentor  frill-  kept  its  place.  -  When  it  had  inflict¬ 
ed  thirty  or  forty  wounds,  it  took  its-  flight  with  a  vifible 
-  triumph  ;  in  each  of  thefe  wounds  the  ichneumon  had 
depofited  an  egg.  I  took  the  caterpillar  home  to  obferve 
the  progrefs  of  -the  eggs  which  were  thus  placed  in  its 
body,  taking  care  to  give  it  a  frefh  fupply  of  leaves  from 
time  to  time  ;  it  recovered  to  all  appearance  from  the 
wounds,  and  from  that  time,  for  the  (pace  of  four  or  five 
days,  feemed  to  feed  with  its  ufual  avidity.  •  The  eggs 
were  all  hatched  into  fmall  oblong  voracious  worms,  which 
fed  from  the  moment  of  their  appearance  on  the  flefli  of  the 
caterpillar  in  whole  body  they  were  inclcfed,  and  feemingly 
without  wounding  the  organs  of  relpirationf or  digeftion  ; 
and,  when  they  had  arrived  at  their  full  growth,  they  ate 
their  way  out  of  the  fides  of  the  animal.  Thefe  are  what 
have  vulgarly  been  called  caterpillar-eaters.  The  caterpil¬ 
lar  thus  attacked  by  the  larva  of  the  ichneumon  never  ef- 
capes,  its  deftruftion  is  infallible  ;  but  then  its  life  is  not 
■  taken  away  at  once  ;  the  larva,  while  it  is  feeding  thereon, 
knows  how  to  fpare  the  parts  which  are  eflential  to  life, 
becaufq  its  own  is  at  that  time  tied  up  in  that  of  the  ca¬ 
terpillar.  .  No  butterfly  is  produced  from  the  caterpillar  ; 
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the  worm6  that  feed  on  it  are  no  fooner  out  of  its  body, 
than  every  one  fpins  its  own  web,  and  under  this  they 
pafs  the  pupa  ftate,  in  order  to  introduce  them  to  their 
winged  form.” 

One  of  the  moft  familiar  examples  of  this  procefs  is  af¬ 
forded  by  the  well-known  caterpillar  of  the  common 
white  butterfly,  which,  in  the  autumn  may  be  frequently 
obferved  to  "creep  up  l'ome  wall  or  other  convenient  fur- 
face,  in  order  to  undergo  its  own  change  into  chrylalis  ; 
but  in  the  fpace  of  a  day  or  two  a  numerous  tribe  of  fmall 
maggots  will  be  feen  to  emerge  from  it,  and  immediately 
proceed  to  envelope  themfelves  in  diftinft  yellow  fllken 
cafes ;  the  whole  forming  a  groupe  around  the  caterpillar. 
Other  Irnall  fpecies  of  ichneumon  pierce  the  Ikins  of  newly- 
changed  chryfaliies  of  butterflies  and  moths,  in  which 
their  larvae  remain  during  their  own  incomplete  ftate. 
Others  again  are  fo  very  fmall  that  the  female  pierces  even 
the  eggs  of  moths  and  butterflies,  and  depofits  her  own 
in  each.  Other  ichneumons  are  of  very  confiderable  fize, 
and  the  females  of  thefe  feleff  fome  large  caterpillar  for 
their  vidlim,  as  thofe  of  the  larger  Sphinges,  fuch  as  the 
S.  liguftri,  convolvuli,  See.  or  one  of  the  large  and  mid- 
dle-fized  moths,  as  the  Phalaena  vinula,  q'uercus,  &c.  & c, 
Thefe  large  ichneumons  are  generally  bred  in  fmall  num¬ 
bers,  and  fometimes  the  female  depofits  but  a  fingle  egg 
in  the  feledfed  caterpillar. 

The  feeming  feverity  of  the  procefs  ordained  by. .nature 
for  giving  birth  to  the  genus  Ichneumon,  may  be  much 
diminifhed  by  l’uppofing,  (what  all  the  enfuing  pheno¬ 
mena  leem  to  imply,)  that,  after  the  firlfc  operation  of 
piercing  the  (kin  and  depofiting  the  eggs  is  performed  by 
the  female  ichneumon,  the  caterpillar  feels  no  acute  pain, 
the  included  enemies  feeding  only  on  its  juices,  and  evi¬ 
dently  fparing  the  more  important  organs ;  fo  that  it  lofes 
its  life  by  a  very  gradual  decay.  It  was  the  want  of  an 
exaft  knowledge  of  the  genus  Ichneumon  that  proved  fo 
confiderable  an  embarraflinent  to-  the  older  entomologifts, 
who,  having  feen  a  brood  of  ichneumons  proceed  from  the 
chryfalis  of  a  butterfly,  could  not  but  conclude  that  the 
production  of  infefts  was  rather  a  variable  and  uncertain 
operation  of  nature  than  a  regular  continuation  of  the 
.  fame  fpecies.  The  obfervations  however  of  Swammerdam, 
Malpighi,  Roefel,  and  others,  have  long  fince  removed 
the  dieffiulties  which  formerly  obfcured  the  hiftory  of  the 
infe£t  tribe. 

The  numerous  fpecies  of  Ichneumon  are  diftributed 
into  fix  divifions,  or  families,  from  the  colour  of  their 
Icutellum  and  antennae,  as  follow  :  i.  Thofe  with  a 
iwhitiih  fcutcheon,  and  antennae  annulated  with  a  whi- 
ti(h  band.  2.  Thofe  which  have  a  white  fcutcheon,  and 
antennae  entirely  black.  3.  With  a  fcutcheon  of  the 
fame  colour  as  the  thorax;  the  antennae  encompafled  with 
a  fillet.  4.  With  a  fcutcheon  of  the  fame  colour  as  the 
thorax  ;  and  antennae  black  and  Cetaceous.  5.  With  Ce¬ 
taceous  clay-coloured  antennae.  6.  With  fmall  filifprm 
antennae,  and  the  abdomen  oval  and  (lender. 

From  what  lias  been  laid,  it  will  be  readily  ■  inferred, 
that  the  whole  of  this  genus  are  pa-rafitical,  that  is,  derive 
their  fupport  and  nourilhmenc  from  other  inlects,  fome  de¬ 
pofiting  their  eggs  in  the  larva,  others  again  in  the  pupa, 

.  and  fome  even  in  the  ovum  or  egg  itfelf,  the  contents  of 
which,  minute  as  they  are,  are  Cufficient  to  fupport  the 
young  larvae  until  their  change  into  the  pupa  ftate.  Some 
depofit  only  one  egg  in  a  place,  as  the  Ichneumon  ovulo- 
rum,  and  others  again  a  great  number,  as  the  Ichneumon 
puparum.  See.  but  whether  the  egg  is  placed  in  the  pupa, 
larva,  or  ovum,  the  deftrucSion  of  the  fofter-parent  is  ine¬ 
vitable.  To  treat  of  each  fpecies -would  fill  -  a  volume  : 
we  (hall  therefore  lelecl  as,  an  example,  the  Ichneumon 
manifeftator,  an  infect  truly  wonderful  in  its  formation, 
and  which  in  a  diitinguifhing  manner  unites  the  two  pro¬ 
perties  of  a  penetration  and  forefight- bordering  on  faga- 
city,  in  finding  a  fuitable  fituation  for  depofiting  its  own 
eggs,  and  alfo  rendering  futile  and  abortive  the  labour 

and.  . 
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aiid  fagacity  of .  another  animal,  who,  to  all  appearance, 
had  rendered  its  offspring  perfectly  fecure.  The  follow¬ 
ing  remarks  on  this  1'pecies  are  the  fubftance  ot  a  paper 
in  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Lintiasaiv  Society,  by  Thomas 
Mariham,  efq.  the  fecretary. 

Ichneumon  manifeftator :  body  black,  without  fpots  ; 
abdomen  fertile,  cylindrical,  legs  rufous  :  “  On  the  9th  of 
June,  1787,  I  difcovered  this  _infe&  fettling  on  the  top  of 
an  old  pod,-  as1 1  was  walking  in  Keniington  gardens  ;  and 
its  peculiar  appearance  and  extraordinary  actions  led  me 
to  obferve  it  attentively.  '  It  moved  rapidly  over  the  top 
of  the  poll,  having  its  antennae  bent  in  the  form  of  an 
arch,  and  with  a  jtrong  vibratory  motion  feeling  about 
until  it  came  to  a  hole  made  by  fome  infect,  into  which 
■it  thruft  its  antennas  quite  to-the  head.  It  remained  a 
minute  at  lead  iu  this  fituation,  apparently  very  bufy  ; 
and  then,  drawing  out  its  antennae,  came  round  to  the  ex- 
actly-oppbfite  fide  of  the  hole,  again  thruft  in  its  anten¬ 
nae,  and  remained  nearly  the  lame  time.  It  next  proceed¬ 
ed  to  one  fide  of  the  hole,  repeating  the  operation,  the 
antennae  quivering  in  a  lurprifing  manner ;  and,  having 
now  again  drawn  out  its  antennse,  turned  about,  and, 
dexteroully  TneUfuring  a  proper  didance,  threw  back  its 
abdomen  over  the  head  and  thorax,  at  the  fame  time  pio- 
jefting  its  long  and  delicate  tube  into  the  hole;  which 
when  it  had  accomplifiied,  it  brought  its  body  into  a  di¬ 
rect  perpendicular  fituation,  the  two  {heaths  of  the  tube 
[landing  dire&ly  upright,  as  did  the  abdomen,  while  the 
tube-  itlelf  proceeded  from  the  anus  down  the  under  fide 
of  the  abdomen  into  the  hole.  After  remaining  near  two 
minutes  in  this  pofture,.  it  drew  out  the  tube,  turned 
round,  and  again  applied  its  antennae  to  the  hole  foi  neariy 
the  fame  time  as  before,  and  alfo  inferted  the  tube  in  the 
fame  dexterous  way.  This  operation  was  repeated  three 
times;  but  approaching  too  near,  in  hopes  with  a  {hallow 
magnifier  to  obferve  what  pafled  at  the  end  pf  the  tube,  I 
frightened  it  away.  My  curiofity  being  excited,  1  waited, 
but  in  vain,  for  the  return  of  the  fly,  and  had  it  not  in 
my  power  to  vifit  the  fame  fpot  for  a  week  ;  but  on  the 
1 6th  of  the  fame  month  I  was  amply  gratified,  luckily  fee¬ 
ing  many  of  them  at  work.  They  appeared  to  pierce  the 
folid  wood  with  their  tubes,  which  they  forced  in  even  to 
half  their  length,  conftantly  parting  them  down  the  abdo¬ 
men  between  the  hinder  thighs,  which  clofed  and  kept 
them  ftraight  whenever  any  over-refiftance  forced  them  to 
bend.  I  was  fo  aftonifhed  to  fee  an  inftrument  apparent¬ 
ly  weak  and  {lender,  able,  with  the  ftrength  of  fo  ltnall  an 
animal,  to  pierce  folid  wood. half  or  three  quarters  of  ail 
inch  deep,  that  I  attended  to  every  motion  of  the  infeft, 
hopino-  to  difcover  m.what  manner  it  was  done;  and  on 
very  particular  attention  I  obferved,  that  all  thofe  who 
appeared  to  pierce  the  folid  wood,  did  it  thiough  the  cen- 
■  tre  of  a  fmall  white  fpot  refembling  mould  or  mildew, 
which  on  minute  examination  with  a  magnifier  I  found 
to  be  fine  white  fand,  which  delicately  clofed  up  a  hole 
made  by  the  Apis  maxillofa,  and  where  I  have  no  doubt 
the  bees’  young  were  depofited.  #  In  deep  holes  that  were 
not  clofed,  the  inferi:  not  only  thruft  in  the  whole  tube, 
but  in  fome.  cafes  the  whole  of  the  abdomen  and  poftenor 
legs,  leaving  out  only  the  two  fore-feet  and  wings,  which 
it  placed  hi  contrary  directions  like  two  arms.  T.  he  grooves 
which  inclofe  the  tube  were  alfo  proje&ed  up  the  back, 
with  the  ends  appearing  above  the  head  out  of  the  hole. 

“  In  Odober  I  faw  another  of  thefe  infefts  on  a  ftrong 
poll,  on  Leflnefs  Heath,  near  Erith,  in  Kent.  It  had  fixed 
its  tube  before  I  arrived,  and  I  waited  a  confiderable  time, 
in  hopes  it  would  withdraw  it;  but,  a  gentleman  who 
•was  with  me  being  impatient,  and  doubting  toy  account 
of  it,  I  with  difficulty  forced  the  infetf:  to  draw  it  out,  and 
then  opened  the  hole,  which  was  clofed  with  a  ftift  pellet 
pf  turpentine.  Each  fucceeding  year  I  had  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  feeing  many  of  thefe  Infeds  at  work  ;  but  on  the 
of  July,  1791,  I  again  paid  very  particular  attention 
\io  fome  I  faw  in  Keniington  gardens,  but  moie  immedi- 
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ately  to  the  action  of  the  antennae,  which  they  thruft  into 
many  holes  and  crevices,  but  foon  drew  them  out,  net 
finding,  1  prefume,  a  proper  fituation  for  their  eggs.  I 
obferved  one  with  its  tube  inferted  into  the  fide  of  a  rail, 
which  I  watched  with  great  attention.  It  had  fixed  it- 
felf  over  a  frnall  patch  of  reddiffi  fand  that  covered  the 
hole  of  the  Apis  maxillofa,  three  of  its  legs  being  placed 
on  each  fide  the  fpot ;  the  abdomen  was  bent  inward,  fo 
that  the  end  of  it  was  embraced  by  the  hinder  thighs, 
which  kept  it  in  a  {ready  pofition,  the  whole  tube  being  in¬ 
ferted  in  the- rail.  It  frequently  drew  out  the  tube  about  a 
quarter  or  three  eighths  of  an  inch,  and  thruft  it  in  again 
with  great  force;  in  the  interim  between  thefe  thrufts,  I 
could  plainly  perceive  a  motion  in  the  apex  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  connected  with  the  tube  fimilar  to  the  puliation  of 
an  artery,  which  motion  ceafed  whenever  the  action  of  the 
tube  took  place.  This  pulfhtory  motion  I  conceive  was 
occafioned  by  the  eggs  paffing  from  the  body  of  the  in- 
fed:  to  the  tube ;  and  I  felt  an.  inclination  to  feize  the 
little  animal  at  the  moment,  and  examine  the  tube,  which 
is  of  a  fine  crimfon  colour  and  femi-tranfparent,  to  fee  if. 
an  egg  might  remain  in  it;  but  an  anxious  deiire  to  fee 
the  whole  of  its  operation  prevented  me ;  and,  when  it 
had  finiffied  its  work  and  withdrawn  the  tube,  it  was  too 
late.  Another  particular  inftance  of  fagacity  in  this  lit¬ 
tle  animal  is  worthy  of  remark :  the  grooves  or  cafes  cf 
the  tube  were  as  ufual  projected  in  a  ftraight  line  from  the 
abdomen;  but'the  wind  being  veiy  powerful,  rendered  it 
difficult  for  this  delicate  animal  to  maintain  its  fituation, 
as  thefe  long  cafes,  which  are  feathered,  were  fo  ftrongiy 
aded  upon  by  the  wind  as  to  endanger  its  being  overfet 
feveral  times.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  it,  with  a 
wonderful  dexterity,  brought  them  down  between  its  legs, 
and  projeded  them  forwards  under  its  body  toward  the 
head,  by  which  means  it  retained  its  fituation  fecurely. 
It  is  now  {’even  years  lince  I  began  my  obfervations 
on  this  little  animal,  in'  which  time  I  have  never  been 
able  to  difcover  an  ichneumon  that  I  could  fufped  to  be 
the  male  ;  and  am  therefore  led  to  make  thefe  remarks  pub¬ 
lic,  in  hopes  fome  gentleman  may  have  been  more  fuccefs- 
ful,  and  by  whofe  means  its  hiftory  may  be  completed.” 

ICHNOG'RAPHY,  f  in  architedure,  is  a  tranfverfe 
or  horizontal  fedion  of  a  building,  exhibiting  the  plot  of 
the  whole  edifice,  and  of  the  feveral  rooms  and  apartments 
in  any  ftory  •;  together  with  the  thicknefs  of  th,e  walls  and 
partitions  ;  the  dimenfions  of  the  doors,  windows,  and 
chimneys;  the  procedures  of  the  columns  and  piers,  with 
every  thing  vifible  in  fuch  a  fedion.  The  word  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Greek  footftep,  and  yfatpu,  I  write, 

as  being  a  defeription  ot  the  footfteps  or  traces  of  a  rvork. 
Among  painters  it  fignifies  a  defeription  of  images  or  of 
ancient  ltatues  of  marble  and  copper,  of  bufis  and  femi- 
bults,  of  paintings  in  frefco,  mofaic  works,  and  ancient 
pieces  of  miniature. 

ICHNU'SA,  an  ancient  name  of  Sardinia,  which  it  re¬ 
ceived  from  its  likenefs  to  a  human  foot. 

ICHOG'LANS,  /  The  grand  fignior’s  pages  ferving  in 
the  feraglio.  Thefe  are  the  children  of  Chriftian  parents, 
either  taken  in  war,  purchafed,  or  fent  in  prefents  froria 
the  viceroys  and  governors  of  diftant  provinces ;  they  arh 
the  molt  fprightly,  beautiful,  and  well-made,  that  can  be 
met  with;  and  are  always  reviewed  and  approved  of  by 
the  grand  fignior  himfelf  before  they  are  admitted  into 
the  leraglios  of  Pera,  Conftantinople,  or  Adrianople,  be¬ 
ing  the  three  colleges  where  they  are  educated,  or  fitted 
for  employments,  according  to  the  opinion  the  court  en¬ 
tertains  of  them. 

I'CHOR,  f.  [Greek.]  A  thin  watery  humour  like  fe- 
rum  ;  butfometimes  ufed  for  a  thicker  kind  flowing  from 
ulcers,  called  alfo  fanies. 

ICH'OROUS,  adj.  Serous ;  famous ;  thin  ;  undigefted. 
— The  lung-growth  is  imputed  to  a  l’uperficial  famous  or 
ichorous  exulceration.  Harvey. 

.ICH'TERHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Upper 

Saxony, 
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Saxony,  and  principality  of  Gotha :  twelve  miles  eafl- 
fouth-eaft  of  Gotha. 

ICKTHYOCOL'LA,  /.  [Greek;  from  iXSvc,  a  fifli, 
and  y.o>,\x,  glue.]  Isinglass  ;  a  preparation  from  the  air- 
bladders  of  the  cod-fifli,  fturgeon,  and  fome  others.  For 
the  methods  of  preparing  it,  fee  the  article  Fishery, 
vol.  ,vii.  p.  4.17.  and  Gadus,  vol.  viii.  p.  156.  When  pro¬ 
perly  made,  it  is  one  of  the  fineft  of  the  animal  glues,  and 
without  Buell  or  tafte.  When  beat  into  ill  reds  it  readily 
diiiblves  in  water  or  milk,  forming  a  mild,  nutritious, 
reiterative,  aliment;  as  well  as  a  remedy  in  the  fluor  al- 
bus,  continued  diarrhoeas,  and  other  evacuations  from  de¬ 
bility.  Its  folution  in  water  or  fpirit,  if  nicely  fpread 
upon  filk,  is  an  elegant  plafter  for  the  flighted  injuries  to 
the  tkin ;  and,  joined  with  fome  refins,  it  is  called  court- 
plajicr.  It  is  faid  to  agree  with  the  gum-tragacantli  in 
medicinal  virtues ;  but,  like  all  other  animal  mucilages, 
jit  Toon  runs  into  a  ftate  of  putrefaction,  and  becomes 
more  irritating  than  the  vegetable  mucilages.  Hollow 
cylinders  of  ilinglafs  are  employed  to  fupport  the  fides 
of  a  divided  inteftine,  when  united  by  a  future  :  a  palfage 
is  thus  left  for  the  contents,  which  by  a  folution  of  the 
ifinglafs  is  gradually  enlarged  till  the  wound  is  healed. 

ICHTHYOLI'THUS,  f.  [from  «y0u?,.a  fifli,'  and  AiOcc, 
a  hone.]  In  mineralogy,  a  genus  of  petrifactions,  cqnlift- 
ing  of  the  body  or  parts  of  a  fifli  changed  into  a  foflil 
fubftance. 

1.  Ichthyolithus  niger  1  in  a  black  flaty  hone.  Found 
in  a  black  date  in  the  illand  of  Sheppey,  and  various  parts 
of  Wales;  alfo  in  the  mountains  of  Swifferland,  Silefia, 
Germany,  &c.  impregnated  with  bitumen,  pyritaceous 
matter,  or  oxyd  of  copper.  The  fifhes  themfelves  relem- 
ble  the  eel,  fword-fifh,  cod,  flat-fifh,  perch,  roach,  dace, 
mackaiel,  mullet,  carp,  tench,  pipe-fifh,  ray,  &c. 

2.  Ichthyolithus  albidus :  in  a  pale  flaty  hone.  Found 
in  various  parts  of  England  ;  on  Mount  Libanus  in  Pa- 
lehine  ;  in  the  ecclefialtical  territories  of  Italy  ;  in  Swif¬ 
ferland,  Bavaria,  &c.,  The  fiflies  are  rarely  of  the  lea-kind, 
as  flat-fifh,  mackarel,  gurnard,  &c.  but  ufually  of  the  f'refti- 
, water  kind,  as  eels,  perch,  tench,  dace,  roach,  ialinon, 
Sec.  They  are  feldom  found  whole,  but  in  different  parts, 
as  the  head,  gill-covers,  and  other  bones,  fins,  tails,  ten¬ 
drils,  or  fcales. 

3.  Ichthyolithus  bufonites,  or  toadhone.  The  grinders 
of  the  fea-wolf,  commonly  called  taadjlones,  are  found  in 
various  parts  of  England,  particularly  in  Oxfordlhire ; 
generally  roundifh  and  hollowed  like  a  cup,  from  the  fize 
of  afmall  pea  to  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter;  colour  black, 
grey,  or  brown,  fometimes  finely  variegated,  always  po- 
iiflied. 

4.  Ichthyolithus  gloffopetra  :  the  teeth  of  the  fliark. 
Thefe  have;  been  found  in  various  parts  of  England  and 
Scotland;  in  Malta,  Italy,  France,  Germany,  See.  of  va¬ 
rious  fizes,  folitary  or  many  together,  loole  or  attached 
fo  other  foflils,  fibrous  internally,  filming  outwardly  ; 
colour  bay  or  dark  brown,  fometimes  glaucous  -or  fea- 
green. 

ICHTHYOL'OGIST,  f  [from  ichthyology .]  A  writer 
upon  fiflies;  a  deferiber-of  fifhes. 

ICHTHYOL'OGY,  J.  [of  <^0^,  a  fifh,  and  Xoyo;,  a 
difeourfe.]  A  treatife  upon  fiflies ;  that  department  of 
zoology  which  comprehends  the  clafTification  and  delcrip- 
tion  of  fiflies. 

Among  animated  beings,  there  are  two  very  numerous 
clafles,  the  firft  of  which  claim  the  air  for  their  abode, 
the  fecond  the  floods ;  but  which,  by  the  apparent  contrafts 
in  their  habits,  yet  the  fecret  analogies  which  combine  their 
motions,  are  calculated  rather  than  any  others  to  unfold  to 
us  certain  views  of  that  wonderful  collection  of  relations 
and  connections  which  are  derived  from  the  firft  law  of  na¬ 
ture.  We  will  therefore  compare  them  together,  and  ex¬ 
hibit  their  principal  features  in  the  fame  picture. 

Swimming  and  flying  may  be  confidered  as  the  fame 
act  performed  in  fluids  of  a  different  nature.  The  inftrU' 
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menta  which  effect  them,  the  organs  which  facilitate  them, 
the  motions  by  which  they  are  produced,  accelerated, 
retarded,  or  directed,  the  obftacles  by  which  they  are  di- 
minifhed,  turned  afide,  or  fufpemled,  are  fimilar  or  ana¬ 
logous;  and,  after  this  general  and  remarkable  agreement, 
we  fliall  not  be  furprifed  at  thofe  fecondary  analogies  which 
we  may  meet  with  between  the  habits  of  birds  and  thofe 
of  fiflies. 

The  wing  of  the  bird  and  the  fin  of  the  fifli  differ  much 
lefs  than  at  firft  fight  may  be  fnppofed  ;  and  hence  it  is 
that  the  fame  word  lias  been  uled  to  defignate  them  in. 
feveral  languages.  Each  prefents  a  large  furface  in  com- 
parifon  to  the  fize  of  the  body,  which  furface  the  animal 
can  increafe  or  diminifli  at  will,  either  by  forcibly  ltrefching 
it  out,  or  by  drawing  it  into  folds  or  pi  hits.  The  fin,  like 
the  wing,  is  fubjeCt  to  thefe  different  difplays,  becaule, 
like  the  wing,  it  confifts  of  a  membranous  fubftance,  foft 
and  pliable;  and,  when  it  has  received  the  dimenfion con* 
fonant  to  the  immediate  will  of  the  animal,  it  prefents, 
like  the  wing,  a  refifting  furface ;  it  acts  with  precifion, 
and  ftrikes  with  force,  bccaufe,  equally  with  the  inftru- 
ment  of  flying,  it  is  fuftained  by  little  cylinders,  regular 
or  irregular,  folid,  hard,  almolt  inflexible  ;  and,  if  not  de¬ 
fended  by  feathers,  it  is  fometimes  ftrengthened  by  fcales, 
which  are  of  a  fimilar  confiftence.  The  fpecific  weight 
of  birds  is  very  nearly  that  of  the  air  ;  that  of  fiflies  is 
ftill  nearer  to  the  weight  of  water,  and  efpecially  of  fea- 
water. 

The  organization  of  birds  is  calculated  to  unite  a  large 
Tize  with  the  leaft  weight ;  their  lungs  are  very  much  ex¬ 
tended  ;  they  have  large  air-bladders  ;  their  bones  are 
hollowed  and  perforated  fo  as  eafily  to  admit  the  atmof- 
pheric  fluids  into  their  cavities.  Fifhes  have  moftly  a  pe¬ 
culiar  bladder,  which  it  is  in  their  power  to  inflate,  and 
thereby  increafe  their  fuperficial  volume  or  fize,  but,  in- 
ftead  of  increafing  at  the' fame  time  their  weight,  it  really 
lefiens  their  fpecific  gravity,  being  filled  with  a  fluid  or 
gas  of  extraordinary  levity,  as  we  fhall  more  fully  explain 
farther  on. 

The  tail  of  a  bird  is  a  helm,  and  their  wings  are  oars. 
— The  anal  and  dorfal  fins  may  alfo  be  compared  to  a 
power  which  governs  and  directs,  while  the  tail  properiy 
fo  called,  lengthened  by  the  caudal  fin,  ftrikes  the  water 
like  an  oar,  and,  corihnunicaling  to  the  whole  animal  the 
impulfe  itlelf  receives,  driveait  forward. 

Birds  work  their  wings  with  more  or  lefs  celerity ;  but, 
when  they  are  on  the  full  ftretch,  and  they  wife  to  ufe 
them  in  changing  their  pofition,  they  do  not  give  them 
two  equal  motions  in  fucceflion  ;  they  raife  them  much 
flower  than  they  drop  them ;  they  give  alternately  a  yeiy 
ftrong  and  a  very  weak  ftrolce,  in  order  that  wher.  they 
afeend,  for  inftance,  the  upper  current  of  air,  being  lei's 
agitated  by  them  than  the  lower  one,  may  oppofe  lefs  re- 
fiftance  to  their  being  borne  up  from  beneath. — Several  of 
the  fins  of  fiflies,  in  like  manner,  frequently  give  equal  and 
unequal  ftrokes  alternately  ;  and,  if  the  taii  ftrikes  with 
equal  rapidity  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  it  is  from  the 
equal  refiftance  of  the  iateral  preffure  againit  which  the 
animal  afts  obliquely,  which  gives  it  the  diagonal  direc¬ 
tion  it  naturally  leeks. 

Thus  we  may  fay  that  birds  fwim  in  the  air;  and  that 
fiflies  fly  in  the  water.  The  atmofphere  is  the  lea  of  the 
former;  the  fea  is  the  atmofphere  of  the  latter.  But  fifties 
occupy  their  domain  more  fully  than  birds.  Birds  of  the 
boldelt  flights,  fuch  as  the  eagle,  and  the  lpecies  of  Pele- 
canus  called  the  man-of-war  bird,  feldom  rife  into  the 
higher  regions  of  the  air;  they  never  explore  thofe  limits 
of  the  ethereal  regions  where  the  rarity  of  the  atmofphere 
would  affeft  their  refpiration,  and  the  coldnefsof  the  tem¬ 
perature  would  ftrike  them  with  torpor  or  death.  The 
neceflity  of  food,  reft,  and  (belter,  bring  them  continually 
near  the  earth. — Not  fo  the  fiflies.  They  range  perpetually 
and  in  every  direction  through  the  immenfity  of  the  ocean"; 
in  a  fluid,  which,  being  almolt  of  equal  denfity  and  warmth 
B  4  at: 
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at  all  depths,  neither  Impedes  them  by  its  rarity  nor  by 
its  temperature.  They  penetrate  its  abyfs  unfathomable 
by  men;  they  ruffle  its  very  furface ;  and  they  find  their 
food  almolt  at  every  point  between. 

Certain  winds  promote,  retard,  flop,  or  change  the  di¬ 
rection  of,  the  journeys  of  birds. — Certain  currents  of  wa¬ 
ter  accelerate,  diminifh,  fufpend,  or  change,  the  varied 
courfe  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  leas. 

Thofe  birds  only,  whofe  ftrength  of  wing  has  gained 
them  the  name  of  great  failors,  but  which  might  rather  be 
called  gfoat  rovers,  can  refill  the  violent  motions  of  the 
atmofphSre,  brave  the  tempeft,  and  oppofe  the  unchained 
winds. — Thofe  filhes  only,  whofe  broad  fins,  large  tail, 
and  ftrong  mufcles,  entitle  them  to  the  name  of  fwimmers 
or  rowers  in  particular,are  able  to  refill  the  oppofing  waves, 
brave  the  florm,  and  boldly  purfue  their  courfe  through 
thofe  dreadful  commotions  which  feem  to  harrow  up  the 
•yery  depths  of  the  ocean. 

Birds,  weak  and  ill-provided  for  defence,  tremble  at 
the  formidable  bill  and  cruel  claws  of  the  tyrants  of  the 
air. — Fifhes  of  a  fmall  fize  and  unarmed,  continually  flee 
from  the  bloody  teeth  of  the  fhark  and  other  rapacious 
animals  which  infeil  the  rivers  and  feas. 

From  the  furface  of  the  earth,  over  which  the  bird  has 
its  airy,  abode,  the  bird  often  receives  death  from  the 
hand  of  the  fportfman,  or  from  fnares  which  its  inftinft 
cannot  always  avoid. — In  the  midfl  of  his  aquatic  empire. 
She  fifh  periihes  by  the  treacherous  bait,  or  lingers  a  Ihort 
time  in  the  fifherman’s  net. 

The  neceflity  of  feeking  proper  food,  or  of  efcaping  a 
dangerous  enemy,  occafions  irregular  journeys  or  migra¬ 
tions  in  birds. — The  neceflity  of  avoiding  the  fight  or 
fmell  of  the  ferocious  tyrants  of  the  fea,  or  of  appeafing 
hunger  fifill  more  cruel,  produces  the  irregular  journeys 
of  fifhes. 

When  the  winter  feafon  approaches  in  the  temperate 
countries,  and  efpecially  in  thofe  parts  nearefl  the  polar 
circle,  birds  begin  their  regular  or  periodical  migrations. 
They  can  no  longer  remain  where  the  earth  is  covered 
with  fnow ;  where  the  furface  of  the  water  is  crufled  with 
ace ;  where  the  infefts  die,  or  conceal  themfelves  ;  where 
the  fields  are  flripped  of  grain,  and  the  trees  of  fruit:  they 
depart  therefore ;  approaching  the  tropics,  they  feek  a 
milder,  a  happier,  dwelling;  all-bountiful  Providence  di¬ 
rects  their  courfe.  They  follow  the  direflion  of  the  me¬ 
ridians  ;  they  traverfe  cor.fequently  large  continents.  They 
unite  in  numerous  flocks  ;  males  and  females,  young  and 
old,  collected  without  diftinftion  of  fex  or  age,  fly  from 
the  empire  of  frofl  to  enjoy  the  fun’s  rays  in  another 
country,  till  1'uCh  time  as  the  fame  mild  reign  is  reftored 
an  their  own.  Then  they  return  in  the  fame  order  and 
by  the  fame  route. — The  diverfity  of  feafons  does  not 
feem  to  produce  fuch  confiderable  changes  in  the  tempe¬ 
rature  of  the  different  parts  of  the  ocean,  as  to  force  fifhes 
to  a  regular  annual  emigration  ;  but  the  defire  of  repro¬ 
duction,  which  is  always  performed  near  the  fhores,.  im- 
pe's  them,  at  the  return  of  fpring,  to  quit  the  main  ocean, 
and  repair  to  the  banks  and  fhallows.  They  do  not  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian;  but,  according  to 
the  pofition  of  continents  in  the  midfl  of  the  main  ocean, 
they  moftly  endeavour  to  trace  one  of  the  parallels  of  the 
globe,  to  arrive  more  eafily  and  quickly  at  the  lands  whofe 
"borders  are  to  receive  their  eggs  or  milt.  The  females 
arrive  firlt,  being  more  eager  to  get  rid  of  their  load  which 
as  greater;  the  males  follow.  Ivloll  commonly  they  fol¬ 
low  the  fame  parallels  when  they  afcend  the  llreams  and 
great  rivers,  and  when  they  return;  becaufe,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Mifliffippi,  .of  fome  rivers  in  Terra  Firma 
in  America,  of  the  Rhone,  the  Nile,  the  Bbryfthenes,  the 
Don,  the  Volga,  the  Sindus,  the  Ava,  the  river  of  Cam- 
bogia,  and  fome  others,  rivers  run  from  eaft  to  welt,  or 
from  welt  to  eaft. 

The  birds  which  inhabit  large  continents  are  the  mod- 
numerous ;  fo  are  the  fifhes  in  thofe  parts  which  contain 
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the  mod  extenfive  banks.  It  Is  not -forprifing,  therefore, 
that  there  are  more  birds  in  the  northern  hemifphere  than 
in  the  fouthern,  on  account  of  the  greater  quantity  ofT 
land  it  contains;  nor  that  we  fliould  find  more  fifh -in  the-- 
fame  northern  hemifphere,  becaufe,  though  the  finny  tribe 
have  greater  fpace  in  the  fouthern  half,  on  account  of  the 
vafl  feas  it  contains,  and  the  fmall  number  of  continents 
and  iflands,  there  are  but  few  fhores  where  the  fifhes  can 
depofit  their  fpawn  ;  '  fpace  is  not  wanting  for  the  indivi¬ 
duals,  but  banks  are  wanting  for  the  fpecies. 

If,  with  feveral  naturalifts,  we  admit  that  the  waters 
in  former  ages  were  higher  than  at  prefent,  and  covered 
parts  of  the  prefent  continents,  fo  as  to  divide  them  into 
a  great  number  of  iflands,  though  without  much  dirifi- 
nifhing  their  total  furface,  we  may  alfo  luppofe,  from  the 
preceding  obfervations,  that  there  were  at  that  time  much 
fewer  birds  than  at  prefent,  and  more  fifh',  becaufe  every 
divifion  made  in  the  land  by  the  fea  neceffarily  increafed 
the  number  of  places  convenient  for  the  reproduction  and 
multiplication  of  fifhes. 

Ichthyology  has  hitherto  been  but  little  fludied  in 
England ;  the  reafon  of  which  is  owing  to  our  want  of 
books  on  that  fubjeft.  Many  fifhes  well  known  in  one 
country  were  perhaps  never  heard  of  in  another ;  even 
thofe  fpecies  found  in  Saxony,  Silefia,  Pomerania,  Pruflia, 
and  Germany,  are  not  all  defcribed  by  the  great  Linnaeus; 
in  Linnaeus  alfo,  the  del'criptions  are  often  fo  fhort  as  to 
be  by  no  means  clear ;  and  the  accounts  in  Artedius-  are 
often  unfatisfaClory,  becaufe  he  confounds  the  names,  and 
becaufe  his  drawings  are  not  faithful  reprefentations  of  1 
the  fubjeCls  he  defcribes. 

In  general  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  hiflory  of  fifhes 
has  in  our  days  been  greatly  neglected,  while  every  other  ■ 
part  of  natural  hiflory  has  made  a  rapid  progrefs;  for, 
while  books  and  authors  have  multiplied  fo  prodigioufly, 
how  rarely  do  we  met  with  any  fatisfaftory  treatife  on  the 
fubjeft  of  fifhes !  Surp riling  indeed  is  it  to  think  that 
this  branch  of  natural  hiflory  has  been  fo  negleCted, 
Whole  focieties  have  made  the  ftudy  and  management  of 
bees  their  occupation  ;  and  certainly  fifh,  which  furnifh 
fuch  abundant  food,  and  have  been  at  all  times  a  confi¬ 
derable  branch  of  commerce,  deferve  at  lead  as  great  a 
fliare  of  our  attention.  See  the  article  Fishery,  vol.-vii, 
p.  406. 

Bloch  has  enriched  this  branch  of  natural  hiflory  with 
accurate  del’criptions  and  excellent  coloured  plates  of  a 
vafl  number  of  new  fpecies,  and  fome  entirely  new  genera; 
and  to  his  fplendid  work  we  have  been  greatly  indebted,.  - 
as  will  be  feen  by  a  reference  to  our  articles  Cyfrinus, 
Gymnotus,  See.  As  he  confined  his  ftudies  principally 
to  this  fubjeft,  his  accounts  are  far  more  accurate  than 
thofe  of  any  writer  which  preceded,  even  than  the  great- 
Linnaeus  liimfelf,  whofe  vafl  genius  extended  itfelf  to  fuch 
a  multitude  of  objects.  Bloch  adhered  to  the  Linnaean 
fyflem  as  much  as  poffible,  introducing  his  own  newly- 
difeovered  fpecies  and  genera  next  to  thofe  they  moft  re- 
fembled.  His  deferiptions  of  the  fifties  of  Germany,  Pruf- 
fia,  and  Pomerania,  are  very  valuable,  as  being  made  from 
the  real  fubiefls,  and  moftly  on  the  fpot ;  and,  having  ah 
extenfive  correfpondence  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
he  added  many  hitherto  not  at  all  known  in  Europe,  and 
exceeding;  in  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours  all  that  were 
known  ;  this  was  particularly  the  cafe  with  refpeft  to  the 
beautiful  fpecimens  tranfmitted  to  him  by  Mr.  John-,  mif- 
fionary  at  the  Danifh  fettlement  at  Traaquebar,  on  the 
Coromandel  coaft.  The  difficulty  of  preferving  and  tranf- 
mitting  fpecimens  from  thele  regions  is  ftrikingly  pour- 
irayed  in  a  letter  from  that  gentleman  to  Dr.  Bloch,  ex¬ 
tracts  from  which  are  inferted  in  the  10th  part  of  his  Ich- 
thy.ologie,  as  follows  :  “  Sir,  A  Danifh  veflel  brought  me 
a  iew  days  ago  your  letter,  dated  the  14th  of  November, 
1789.  This  veifel  was  leventeen  months  on  her  paflage. 
Being  informed  of  the  continuation  of  your  work,  I  be¬ 
gan.  to  make  collections  for  you  upon  a  large  fcale  ;  I 
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employed  perfons  to  fiffi  in  all  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  this 
fettlement,  and  made  agreements  with  thofe  who  went 
out  to  fea.  I  put  a  quantity  of  fifties  newly  taken,  efpe- 
cially  carps  from  the  lakes,  (of  which  we  have  here  much 
more'  beautiful  fpecimens  than  in  Europe,)  into  a  large 
veffelof  baked  earth-;  alas!  in  three  days  the  whole  was 
totted,  and  the  trouble  and  expence  loft.  Then  I  had 
recourfe  to  glafs,..as  tb&only  refource  for  preferving  fifh  ; 
but  glafs  bottles  are  very  rare  in  this  country,  and  corks 
to  flop  them  with  ftill  more  difficult  to  procure ;  yet  even 
then  many  were  fpoiled  for  want  of  being  foaked  in  frefti 
fpirit-or  arrack  three  or  four  tinnjs.  The  fifties  and  in¬ 
fers  I  collected  have  caufed  me  to  expend  in"  the  fpace  of 
a  year  more  than  a  hundred  bottles  of  fpirit  and  arrack  ; 
a  bottle  of  fpirit  colts  3s.  6d.  lterling,  of  arrack  about  iod. 
Putridity  comes  on  here  a  vaft  deal  quicker  than  in  Eu¬ 
rope;  filhes  cannot  be  preferved  in  fmall  calks  unlefs  the 
fpirit  is  three  or  four  times  renewed,  which  occafions  a 
valt  expence ;  and  freffi-water  fiffi,  as  carp,  &c,  decay 
much  fooner  than  fea-filh  and  infects.  I  then  thought  of 
the  expedient  of  fplitting  the  fillies,  and  fpreading  the 
halves  upon  pafteboard,  with  which  I  was  fortunately  pro¬ 
vided  ;  by  this  mode  I  had  ‘made  a  confiderable  collec¬ 
tion,  which  I  intended  to  have  lent  you  in  O  Sober;  but, 
not  finding  at  that  time  any  IhiD  failing  for  Europe,  I  was 
obliged  to  keep  it  during  the  rainy  feafon  ;  and  the  whole 
was  deftroyed  by  the  worms !  the  like  fate  attended  a  col¬ 
lection  of  duffed  beads  intended  for  another  natufalift. 
For  you  mull  obferve,  that  the  rainy  feafon,  which  lafts 
from  Ofiober  till  January,  occafions  a  degree  of  dampnefs 
of  which  you  can  hardly  have  an  idea  in  Europe  ;  the  pil¬ 
lows  and  mattraffes  of  our  beds  were  as  if  foaked  in  water. 
Still  I  did  not  defpair ;  I  began  afreffi  ;  I  fummoned  to¬ 
gether  men  who  fiffi  in  lakes  and  rivers,  and  thofe  who 
fiffi  in  the  fea,  (two  lets  of  people,  I  mult  obferve  by  the 
way,  of  entirely  different  natures,  who  never  herd  toge¬ 
ther;  they  never  eat  or  drink  together,  they  never  inter¬ 
marry ;)  my  own  European  pupils  and  the  Malabar  boys 
fet  to  work  afreffi  in  clean  ling  and  preparing  fifties,  which 
I  then  dried  in  an  oven,  and  varniftied  over  with  Kajaput 
oil.  Herewith  I  fend  you  a  quantity  of  them,  ticketed 
and  accompanied  with  remarks ;  with  a  quantity  in  bot¬ 
tles  which  I  preferved  of  the  before-mentioned  colle&ion, 
for,  as  I  know  that  your  deferiptions  include  the  internal 
conftruftion,  I  doubted  not  you  would  prefer  complete 
fpecimens  preferved  in  fpirits.  I  beg  of  you,  fir,  and  of 
others  who  may  have  occafion  for  my  fervices  in  this  way, 
to  confider,  that  in  this  place  we  are  in  abfolute  want  of 
all  the  materials  for  preferving  fubjeits  of  natural  hiftory, 
as  knives  and  other  initruments  for  diffiowelling ;  needles 
and  pins  for  faftening  infefts  ;  bottles,  corks,  and  boxes  ; 
paper  requifite  for  drying  and  preferving  of  plants,  & c. 
Every  perfon,  therefore,  who  fends  me  fuch  commiffions, 
ffiould  tranfmit  thefe  materials  ;  or  years  mull  be  loft;  be¬ 
fore  I  can  procure  them  from  Europe.” 

More  recently,  La  Cepede  has  publiftied  an  entirely 
new  Natural  Hiftory  of  Fifties.  That  ingenious  writer 
has  thrown  much  new  light  upon  the  fubjeft,  and  en¬ 
riched  this  department  with  many  new  fpecies  brought 
into  France  by  the  celebrated  travellers  Commerfon, 
Dombey,  Sec. 

Here  perhaps  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  mention  the  ufual 
mode  of  preferving  fiffi  for  cabinets.  Linnaeus’s  method 
is,  to  expofethem  to  the  air,  and,  when  they  acquire  fuch 
a  degree  of  putrefa&ion  that  the  Ikin  lofes  its  cohefion 
to  the  body  of  fiffi,  it  may  be  Hid  off  almoft  like  a  glove  ; 
the  two  fides  of  the  lkin  may  then  be  dried  upon  paper 
like  a  plant,  or  one  of  the  fides  may  be  filled  with  platter 
of  Paris,  to  give  the  fubjeCt  a  due  plumpnefs.  A  filh  may 
be  prepared,  after  it  has  acquired  this  degree  of  putrefac¬ 
tion,-  by  making  a  longitudinal  incifion  on  the  belly,  and 
carefully  difl'eCting  the  fleffiy  parts  from  the  lkin,  which 
are  but  flightly  attached  to  it  in  confequence  of  the  pu- 
trefcency.  The  lkin  is  then  to  be  filled  with  cotton  and 
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the  antifeptic  powder  tiled  for  preferving  birds  5  and,  laffly, 
to  be  fewed  up  where  the  incifion  was  made. 

Fecundity,  beauty,  and  longevity,  are  three  remarkable 
attributes  of  the  finny  race;  and  hence  the  Grecian  my¬ 
thology,  more  reafbnable  perhaps  than  we  are'  aware  of, 
made  the  beautiful  goddefs  of  love  to  rife  from  the  bofom 
of  the  ocean,  with  fifties  of  the  molt  brilliant  coloufs 
fporting  about  her.  Let  us  not  be  furprifed  at  this  alle¬ 
gory,  which  is  as  inftrnctive  as  it  is  pleafing.  The  Greeks 
had  ltudied.  fiffi  more  than  they  had  other  animals;  they 
knew  them  better;  for  the  table  they  preferred  them  to  the 
choicelt  fowl ;  and  this  predilection  they  tranfmitted  not 
only  to  the  modern  Greeks,  who  long  preferved  it,  but 
alfo  to  the  Romans. 

A  fiffi  is  defined,  “  a  red-blooded  animal,  which  refpires 
in  the  water  by  means  of  gills.”  Thefe  feem  to  be  the 
moft  certain  and"  conftant  c  ha  rafters ;  for  the  red  blood 
diltinguiffies  them  from  worms,  and  the  gills  inftead  of 
lungs  from  all  other  animals ;  hence  the  cetaceous  tribe, 
as  the  whale,  dolphin,  See.  is  excluded  from  this  clafs. 
See  the  word  Cete,  vol.  iv.  But,  though  fifties  are  red- 
blooded  animals,  yet  the  red  particles  are  not  round,  as  in 
the  mammalia  clafs,  but  oval,  as  in  the  amphibia.  The 
natural  heat  of  fillies,  Cepede  obferves,  is  not  above  two 
or  three  degrees  above  the  freezing  point.  They  can  en¬ 
dure  almoft  any  degree  of  cold,  provided  it  come  on  gra¬ 
dually  ;  they  lie  torpid  under  the  ice  in  the  polar  feas ;  and 
revive  when  the  vernal  fun  melts  the  ice,  and  opens  their 
prifon  ;  but  a  violent  degree  of  cold,  fuch  as  that  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  mixture  of  ice  with  muriat  of  lime,  kills  any 
filli  that  is  put  fuddenly  into  it. 

Naturalilts  obferve  an  exceeding  great  degree  of  wif- 
dom  in  the  ftrufture  of  fifties,  and  in  their  conformation: 
to  the  element  in  which  they  are  to  live.  Moft  of  them 
have  the  fame  external  form,  ftiarp  at  either  end,  and 
fwelling  in  the  middle,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  tra- 
verfe  the  fluid  in  which  they  refide  with  greater  velocity 
and  eafe.  This  ftiape  is  in  fome  meafure  imitated  by  men, 
in  thofe  veflels  which  they  defign  to  fail  with  the  geeatefi: 
fwiftnefs;  but  the  progrefs  of  the  lvvifteft- failing  fliip  js 
far  inferior  to  that  of  fifties.  Any  of  the  large  fifties  over¬ 
take  a  Ihip  in  full  fail  with  the  greaieft  eafe,  play  round  it 
as  though  it  did  not  move  at  all,  and  can  get  before  it  at 
pleafure. 

In  moft  fifties,  the  aperture  of  the  mouth  is  in  the  front 
of  the  head :  but  in  fome,  as  the  ftiark,  Iturgeon,  barbel,, 
&c.  it  is  in  the  under  part ;  in  others,  as  the  ralp-fiffi 
and  fea-dragon,  it  is  above.  In  fome  fpecies,  as  the  carp, 
the  lips  are  moveable,  and  furniffied  with  bones  peculiar 
to  themfelves.  What  are  called  the  lip-bones  will  be  more 
particularly  deferibed  under  the  genus  Labrus,  or  wrafle. 
The  voracious  fifties,  as  the  trout  and  fmelt,  have  gene¬ 
rally  the  jaws,  palate,  and  tongue,  furnillied  with  teeth. 
The  upper  jaw  of  the  fword-fifli  projefts  much  beyond 
the  lower ;  and  both  jaws  in  the  orpiiis  end  in  ffiarp 
points ;  in-Tome,  as  the  filurus  and  gudgeon,  the  mouth 
is  furniffied  with  filaments  called  cirrhi,  or  barbies. 

The  eye  is  compofed  of  the  pupil,  the  iris,  and  the 
cryftalline  humour,  which  laft  is  round,  that  the  fifti  may 
the  better  fee  in  the  water.  Fifties  have  no  eye  lids  ;  but 
inftead  of  thefe,  nature  has  given  to  ieveral  fpecies,  as  the 
eel-pout,  a  cuticle  which  anfwers  the  fame  purpofe.  The 
part  above  the  eyes,  which  joins  the  head  to  the  body,  is 
called  the  nape,  or  nape  of  the  neck,  though  fifties  proper¬ 
ly  have  no  neck.  The  coverings  of  the  gills  are  on  each 
fide;  in  fifties  which. have  feales,  they  are  generally  com¬ 
pofed  of  two  bony  laminse  or  plates ;  but  in  others,  as  the 
eels,  See.  they  are  membranous.  The  membrane  of  the. 
gills  is  compofed  of  rays,  either  bony  or  cartilaginous, 
and  placed  at  the  throat ;  fometimes  it  is  hid  entirely  by 
the  coverings  of  the  gills,  as  in  the  lole  ;  fometimes  it  is 
but  half  covered,  as  in  molt  fifties;  but  in  fome,  as  the 
fea-fcorpion,  it  is  quite  bare.  Under  theie.  coverings,  on 
each  fide,  are  four  gills,  (more  or  lets,)  confifting  of  a 
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bony  or  cartilaginous  arch,  with  a  double  fringe,  between 
,  which  the  blood  circulates  in  very  fmall  veflels,  Th e  gills 
are  fattened  within  on  each  fide  to  two  bones  in  the  palate. 
■It  is  by  means  of  the  gills  that  fifties  breathe.  They  draw 
the  water  by  the  mouth,  at  the  fame  time  (hutting  the 
aperture  of  the  gills;  by  this  means  the  gills  are  to  fifhes, 
for  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  what  the  lungs  are  to 
Other  animals,  for  the  infpiration  of  air;  for,  if  the  fifli 
i'uddenly  raifes  up  the  covering  of  the  gills,  the  water  in- 
ftantly  rufhes  out,  in  the  fame  manner  as  air  efcapes  from 
the  lungs  by  expiration.  But  there  are  fome  fifh  which 
have  been  fuppofed  to  poffefs  a  kind  of  lungs  befides  the 
gills;  fucli  are  the  lamprey,  thornback,  &c.  This  gave 
.  Linnaeus  the  idea  of  forming  them  into  a  particular  clafs 
of  amphibious  animals,  f amphibia  nantcs.)  But  the  very 
principle  itfelf  has  been  lately  denied  and  refuted  by 
Vicq.  d’Azyr,  a  French  writer.  Thefe  lpecies  have  an 
aperture  on  each  fide ;  and  the  lower  part,  between  the 
membrane  of  the  gills  and  the  aperture  of  the  mouth,  is 
called  the  throat. 

A  peculiarity  called  the  Jingle  gill  is  met  with  in  fome 
fpecies.  Befides  the  four  gills,  each  of  which  is  compofed 
of  a  double  row  of  fringes,  feveral  fifhes  have  a  fifth,  with 
only  a  fingle  row  of  fringe;  this  has  no  bony  arch,  nor 
is  it  loof’e  like  the  reft,  but  it  fpreads  along  the  infide  of 
the  front  gill-covert  juft  to  its.  outer  rim.  Like  the  dou- 
,  ble  gills,  it  is  arched,  and  receives  a  fmall  branch  of  the 
artery  which  furnifhes  blood  to  the  other  gills.  It  is  not 
always  proportioned  to  the  fize  of  the  other  gills,  being 
fometimes  large,  fometimes  fmall,  and  in  fome  fifh  there 
is  only  as  it  were  the  beginning  or  rudiment  of  a  gill. 
Pallas  fpeaks  of  a  kind  of  fingle  gill  in  a  cartilaginous 
fifh,  the  Cyclopterus  dentatus,  in  which  fpecies  lie  ob- 
ferved  three  double  gills  loofe,  and  a  fingle  one,  fixed, 
which  lie  calls  adnata.  Broufi'onet  fpeaks  of  it  under  the 
name  o f  pfeudobranchia,  or  baftard-gill,  having  remarked  it 
in  the  Pleuronebtes  mancus,  the  Chattodon  longiroftris, 
and  the  Clupea  thrifia.  Dr.  Walbaum,  in  his  new  and 
enlarged  edition  of  Artedius,  gives  it  different  denomi¬ 
nations,  as  branchia  manea,  branchia  acccjforia,  See.  he  found 
it  in  the  fword-fifli.  ProfefTor  Monro  has  noticed  it  in 
Lis  Account  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  See.  in 
Fifties:  he  calls  it  Jingle  gill.  But  none  of  thefe  authors 
lias  given  a  latisfaftory  account  of  its  uf'es.  Bloch  took 
infinite  pains  to  difeover  the  nature  and  ufe  of  the  fingle 
'  gill.  He  firft  examined,  whether  perhaps,  being  an  appen¬ 
dage  to  the  lungs  or  to  the  gills,  it  might  not;  be  peculiar 
;  to  the  fifties  of  hot  climates,  as  requifite  to  bring  more 
cool  air  to  the  blood  ?  whether  it  is  wanting  in  thole  fifhes 
which  die  l'oon  after  they  are  taken  out  of  the  water? 
Whether  peculiar  to  cartilaginous  fifties,  or  to  the  bran- 
chioftegous  ?  to  falt-water  fifh,  or  to  thole  of  frefh-water? 
to  thole  of  lakes  or  thofe  in  rivers  ?  to  the  ftationary  or 
the  migratory;  for  he  conceived,  that  fome  of  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  being  afeertained,  might  become  the  bafis  for  a 
claftification  of  fuch  fifh  ;  as  hereby  we  might  aftign  the 
proper  country  or  haunts  of  a  fifh  before  unknown  ;  or, 
in  cafe  of  trail  ('porting  certain  fifh,  it  would  readily  be 
known  in  what  waters  they  would  thrive  belt.  But  all 
his  enquiries  were  vain;  he  never  could  difeover  why  the 
fingie  gill  is  necefiary  to  fome  fifh,  and  why  others  can  do 
without  it.  In  the  courfe  of  the  alphabet,  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  the  genera  and  fpecies,  as  they  occur,  which  poffefs 
this  peculiarity,  leaving  future  naturalifts  to  draw  their 
own  conclufions.  It  certainly  opens  a  wide  field  for /pe¬ 
culation,  and  no  fatislfi&ory  or  analogical  conclufions  have 
yet  been  drawn  from  examining  the  qualities  and  proper¬ 
ties  of  thofe  genera  and  fpecies  in  which  it  is  found.  Ac- 
‘  cording  to  Bloch’s  clarification,  the  fingle  gill  is  prefent 
in  -iC)  genera,  (though  not  in  all  the  fpecies  of  each,)  in 
x  5  it  is  partly  formed,  and  in  \z  it  is  entirely  wanting. 
Among  thofe  which  have  it  not,  we  find,  the  filure,  the 
pike,  the  pond-loach,  the  eel,  the  perch,  &c.  which,  liv- 
( ji«g  often  id  ftill  waters,  might  be  luppoled  to  have  colder 


blood  than  others,  and  therefore  not  to  need  an  organ  for 
cooling  the  blood,  which  fome  have  fuppoled  this  to  be; 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  fome  of  the  mixed  genera,  as  the 
Cyprinus,  in  which  thofe  fpecies  which  live  in  ftill  water 
are  without  it,  as  the  carp,  tench,  crucian,  &c.  while  thofe 
are  furnifhed  with  it  which  live  in  running  ftreams,  as 
the  narrow  carp,  the  bley,  See.  But  this  conjecture,  thus 
fupported,  falls  to  the  ground,  when  it  is  obferved  that 
the  river-loach,  which  lives  only  in  pure  cool  gravelly 
ftreams,  is  provided  with  it,  and  that  it  is  wanting  in  moft 
fea-fifti.  This  gill  might  indeed  be  taken  as  a  diftinftive 
mark  to  fubdivide  the  numerous  genus  of  falmons  and 
that  of  carps,  as  fome  fpecies  of  each  are  furnifhed  with  it. 

Fifties,  as  before  obferved,  have  no  neck  ;  the  head  joius 
on  to  the  body.  The  body  of  moft  fifties  is  covered  with 
fill  all  bright  laminae  of  ghe  nature-  of  horn,  called  Jcales. 
Some  fpecies,  as  the  turbot,  fturgeon,  Sec.  have  bony  or 
cartilaginous  protuberances  inftead  of  feales ;  others  are 
covered  with  tubercles,  as  the  ftickleback ;  and  others 
again  have  the  (kin  entirely  fmootli,  but  covered  with  a 
vifeous  gluey  matter,  as  the  loach,  filurus,  &c.  The 
looking-glafs  carp,  with  large  feales,  with  which  the  body 
is  however  only  covered  in  part,  feems  to  hold  a  middle 
place  between  thefe  extremes. 

The  body,  or  trunk,  confifts  of  the  bread,  the  belly, 
and  the  tail.  The  bread  is  fhort,  becaufe  the  lungs  are 
in  the  head;  it  is  feparated  from  the  belly  by  a  white 
ftiining  membrane  called  diaphragm.  The  belly  is  the 
part  between  the  bread  and  the  tail.  In  l'ome  fpecies  the 
belly  is  thick :  in  others  it  is  thin  or  carinated.  In  fome 
the  back  is  quite  round  ^  in  others  only  partly  fo  ;  but  in 
moft  fpecies  it  terminates  in  a  kind  of  fliarp  edge,  as  the 
belly  often  does. 

We  call  the  Jides  the  fpace  between  the  belly  and  back. 
In  moft  fifties  may  be  difeerned  on  each  fide  a  line  which 
ftretches  from  the  head  to  the  fin  of  the  tail  :  this  is  call¬ 
ed  the  lateral  line. 

Th t  jins  take  their  name  from  the  parts  they  belong  to, 
as  the  peftoral  fins,  the  dorfal,  ventral,  anal,  and  tail,  fins. 
The  dorfal  fin  is  fometimes  fingle,  as  in  the  pike  ;  fome 
fifh  have  two,  as  the  perch,  See.  and  fome  three,  as  the 
ftockfifli,  Sec.  Some  fpecies,  as  the  falmon,  have  a  fecond 
fin,  which  however  is  only  a  lengthened  membrane,  called 
pinna  adipofa.  The  peitoral  fins  are  always  two  in  num¬ 
ber  ;  they  are  placed  near  the  opening  of  the  gills ;  aud 
the  fifh  uf'es  them  as  oars  to  advance  in  the  water.  In 
fome  few  fpecies  thefe  are  fo  lengthened,  that  the  fifties 
can  ufe  them  as  wings,  and  fuftain  themf'elves  for  fome  time 
in  the  air.  There  are  feveral  fpecies  which  have  no  ventral 
fins;  thefe  are  called  apodes,  or  “  wanting  feet ;”  fucli  are  the 
eel,  f'word-fifh,  &c.  The  ventral  fins,  when  prefent,  are  al¬ 
ways  two  in  number,  and  ferve  like  feet  to  fuftain  the  fifh 
when  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  They  are  of  courfe  placed 
under  the  body,  but  not  always  in  the  fame  fpot;  they  are 
fometimes  near  the  throat,  fometimes  at  the  breaft,  and 
fometimes  at  the  belly.  In  the  firft  cafe,  the  fifh  are  called 
jugulares ;  luch  are  the  ftock-rifli,  eelpout.  Sec.  in  the  fe¬ 
cond  cafe,  they  are  called  tboracici,  as  the  perch,  Sec.  in 
the  third,  they  take  the  name  of  abdominales,  as  the  pike, 
the  falmon,  carp.  See.  The  anal  fin,  which  is  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  belly  and  the  tail,  is  generally  fingle,  and,  with 
the  dorfal  fin,  ferves  to  keep  the  fifh  in  equilibrio.  The 
tail-fin  ends  the  external  parts  of  the  fifh  ;  it  ferves  them 
to  advance,  turn,  and  direct  their  motions.  In  fome  it  is 
round,  in  others  ftraight.  Sometimes  there  is  a  cut  or 
dent  which  forms  a  fort  of  crefcent  when  it  is  not  deep, 
and  a  fork  when  it  is,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  fword-fiih 
and  the  bream.  All  thefe  varieties  in  the  formation  of 
the  different  parts  are  fo  many  diltinciive  marks  whereby 
to  arrange  the  fifties  into  orders,  genera,  and  fpecies. 

The  fins  confift  of  a  membrane  of  greater  or  lefs  height, 
breadth,  and  thicknefs,  and  fupported  by  cylinders  move- 
able  or  not,  more  or  lefs  numerous,  which  are  called  rajs, 
becaufe  they  are  difpofed  fometimes  like  rays  diverging 
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From  a  centre.  The  fins,  however*  of  fome  fifh,  are  com- 
pofed  of  rays  without  a  membrane,  or  of  a  membrane 
without  rays.  Thefe  rays  are  bony  in  fome,  cartilaginous 
in  others.  Of  the  bony  rays  there  are  two  kinds  :  lome 
are  folid,  long,  rather  conical,  ending  in  a  (harp  point,  and 
fee'm  all  of  one  piece  ;  thefe  are  called  fimple  rays,  or Jpincs. 
Other  bony  rays  are  competed  of  feveral  final!  cylindrical 
pieces *placed  one  over  the  other;  thefe  may  be  called  ar¬ 
ticulated  rays;  but,  as  the  uppernioil  of  thefe  articula¬ 
tions  (i.e.  thqfe  moft  diftant  from  the  bafe  of  the  fin) 
generally  fpiit  into  two  or  more  divifions,  they  are  called 
branched’  rays  ;  or  fometimes  bifurcated  or  dichotomous  rays. 
Thefe  articulations  are  found  in  the  cartilaginous  rays  alfo. 
The  rays,  both  fimple  and  articulated,  are  in  genera!  tranf- 
parenf  ;  but  fome  of  the  very  ftrong  fimple  bony  rays  muft 
be  excepted. 

Befides  the  fins,  there  are  in  fome  fifhes  certain,  appen¬ 
dages  which,  when  fituated  at,  the  bread,  are  called  fn- 
gers,  or  digitated  appendages,  as  in  the  red  gurnet.  Others 
have  immediately  above  tlife  ventral  fins  a  pointed  fub- 
ftance  riling  from  the  fkin,  which  is  called  the  ventral  ap¬ 
pendage ;  it  is  cartilaginous,  and  half  covered  with  feales  : 
it  is,  probable  that  it  fervps  in  a  particular  manner  to  fuf- 
tain  the  ventral  fin. 

Fifties  are  generally  covered  on  the  whole  furface  with 
a  /kin,  which  is  foft  and  vifeous;  however  thick  it  may 
be,  it  is  generally  the  more  flexible  and  covered  with  dime 
in  proportion  as  the  feales  are  frnall  or  fewer  in  number. 
Several  other  animals,  as  ferpents,  oviparous  quadrupeds, 
and  fome  of  the  mammalia  clafs,  are  furnifHed  with  feales, 
as  well  as  fifhes.  Scarcely  any  fpecies  of  fifh  is  really  with¬ 
out  feales  ;  there  are  fome  kinds,  indeed,  upon  which  the 
niceft  eye,  even  with  a  microfcope,  cannot  diftinguifh  any 
ltales  while  the  fijh  is  frefh,  and  the  fkin  covered  with 
that  vifeofity  which  is  more  or  lefs  abundant  in  all  fifh 
but,  when  the  fifh  has  been  fome  time  dead,  and  the  fkin 
-  lias  been  naturally  or  artificially  dried,  there  is  perhaps  no 
fpecies  whatever  from  which  a  careful  operator  might  not 
detach  minute  feales,  which  come  away  like  a  fhining 
powder,  and  form  a  heap  of  hard,  diaphanous,  and  bril¬ 
liant,  laminae.  See  the  fubjedl  refumed  farther  on,  and 
exemplified  with  figures. 

The  form  of  the  feales  is  various  ;  fometimes  they  are 
tapered  away  into  fpines;  at  others  they  are  thickened 
and  railed  into  tubercles ;  but  moll  commonly  they  are 
fmooth  plates,  either  flat  or  raifed  by  a  bone.  Thefe 
plates,  which  are-the  feales  properly  fo  called,  are  either 
round,  oval,  or  hexagonal ;  part  of  their  circumference  is 
fometimes  minutely -l'errated  ;  in  fome  fpecies  they  are  few 
in  number,  and  lie  quite  apart ;  in  others  they  join  ;  in 
others  they  lie  one  over  the  other  like  tiles  upon  a  houfe. 
They  communicate  with  the  body  of  the  fifh  by  means  of 
certain  veflels.;  but  they  are  alfo  attached  to  the  fkin  by 
a  certain  portion,  more  or  iefs,  of  their  circumference. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that' a  vail  number  of  fifh  who 
ufually  keep  in  the  main  ocean,  and  which  are  rarely  ex- 
pofed  to  be  rubbed  againft  by  approaching  the  fliores, 
have  their  feales  fallened  but  by  a  irnall  portion  of  their 
circumference ;  but  they  are  more  firmly  fixed,  and  co¬ 
vered  in  part  by  the  epidermis, '  in  many  of  thofe  which 
frequent  the  {bores',  and  which  are  thence  called  litorales, 
or  fhore-loving ;  and  they  are  Hill  more  ftrongly  fixed, 
and  covered  entirely  by  the  epidermis,  in  moft  of  thofe 
which  live  in  the  mud,  and  make  holes  to  hide' them- 
lelves  in. 

•  The  ■  teeth  are  generally  flrcng  and  numerous.  They 
are  of  various  fhapes :  fome  are  rather  conical  or  com- 
prefied,  lengthened,  and  fharp-pointed,  fometimes  ferrated 
on  their  edges,  or  preferring  many  teeth  in  one,  and  often 
bent;  fome  are  compreffed,  terminating  in  a  broad' cut¬ 
ting  edge ;  others  again  are  almolt  hemifpherical,  or  even 
entirely  flatted  againft  the  bafe.  They  take  their,  name 
from  their  fhape  and  ufe,  not  from  their  pofition.  The 
grinders  are  thofe  hemifpherical.  of  much-flattened  teeth, 
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which  are  intended  to  efufh,  brutfe',  and"  comminute,  hard' 
fubflances  ;  the  cutting-teeth  are  like  the  front  teeth  of  men. 
and  fome  quadrupeds,  with  a  broad  fliarp  edge  or  blade  * 
but  the  moft  numerous  are  thofe  which  Cepede  calls  ’lani- 
ares,  or  tearing-teeth,  which  are  long,  fliarp,  often  bent  or 
hooked  in  different  directions,  and  ferve  to  retain,  tear* 
and  mangle,  the  prey  ;  indeed  not  a  ^reat  many  fifh  have 
any  but  thefe  laft.  The  teeth  are  covered  with  an  ena¬ 
mel,  as  in  other  animals.  Some  fpecies  have  the  teeth 
fixed  in  bony  or  very  hard  lockets;  in  others'  the  roots 
are  in  membranous  capfules  only,  and  the  fifh  can  raife  or 
deprefs  them,  and  turn  them  in  different  directions  at  will, 

The  conformation  of  the  internal  parts  of  fifhes  varies 
in  many  refpefls  from  other  animals.  The  tongue  is  car¬ 
tilaginous:  and  in  many  of  the  voracious  fifhes,  as  the 
trout  and  the  fmelt,  it'  is  even  furnifhed  with  teeth. 
Others,  as  the  carp,  have  no  tongue  at  all ;  which  makes 
it  appear  probable,  that  the  tongue  in  fifhes  is  rather  def- 
tined  to  retain  food  than  as  an  organ  of  tafie.  Teeth  are 
alfo  frequently  found  on  the  palate  and  in  the  throat. 

To  proceed  with  the  examination  of  the  interior  parts. 
Next  to  the  throat,  which  is  often  very  capacious,  com¬ 
mences  the  inteftinal  canal,  which  runs  to  the  anus ;  but 
it  widens  in  its  courfe,  and  receives  the  name  of  fiomach. 
This  organ,  which  lies  longitudinally  in  the  body,  varifes 
in  different  fpecies  in  fhape,  fize,  thicknefs  of  its  mem¬ 
branes,  and  the  folds  or  wrinkles  formed  by  thefe  mem¬ 
branes.  In  fome  fifh,  this  canal  appears  fo  plainly  di¬ 
vided,  that  l’uch  have  been  faid  to  have  two  flomachs ;  and. 
its  texture  in  others  is  truly  mufcular,  inftead  of  mem¬ 
branous.  Between  the  two  portions  of  the  inteftinal  ca¬ 
nal  divided  by  the  ftomach,  appear  certain  hollow  mem¬ 
branous  tubes,  opening  only  towards  the  inteftines,  fome- 
what  refembling  the  axcun*,  or  blind-gut,  in  the  human 
frame;  they  are  fometimes  long,  and  of  lei's  diameter  thaVi 
the  intefline  ;  fometimes  they  are  thick  and  very  fliorl. 
They  are  in  number  from  one  up  to  one  hundred,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fpecies.  The  inteftinal  canal  is  almolt  ftraight 
in  fome  fillies,  efpecially  in  thofe  whole  bodies  are  long; 
it  returns  to  the  ftomach,  and  then  bends  towards  the 
anus,  in  many  others;  and  in  fome  it  makes  feveral  con¬ 
volutions,  and  is  longer  than  head,  body,  and  tail,  all  to¬ 
gether.  , 

The  poiverof  digeftion  in  fifties  is  very  great;  yet  this 
does  not  arife  from  the  aftion  of  heat,  as  in  men  and  moll 
animals  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  membranes  or  coats 
of  the  ftomach  are  too  thin  for  the  purpofes  of  triturat¬ 
ing  or  pounding  the  food  to  prepare  it  for  decompofition. 
But  we  find  in  general  that  the  digeftive  juices  of  fifhes 
are  very  aSlive  and  in  great  quantity.  The  fpleen  is  of¬ 
ten  triangular,  fometimes  long,  always  of  a  darkjColour; 
the  gall-bladder  is  large ;  the  liver  is  very  large,  fometime? 
Angle,  fometimes  divided  into  two  or  three  lobes,  and 
fometimes  as  long  as  the  abdomen  itfelf.  This  quantity 
and  ftrength  of  digeftive  juices  is  particularly  neceflary  to 
thofe  fpecies  which  have  fcarcely  any  finuofity  in  the  in¬ 
teftinal  canal,  no  appendage  to  the  pylorus,  no  teeth  in 
the  gullet,  and  which  therefore  cannot  fo  much  tear  and 
grind  their  food,  nor  retain  it  any  conliderable  time  in 
the  inteftines.  But  this  deficiency  is  fupplied  or  avoided 
by  a  peculiar  property  in  fome  fpecies  :  the  pike,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  and  the  reft  of  the  cfox  genus,  have  a  faculty  which 
has  been  obferved  in  rapacious  beafts  and  birds :  they 
eafily  return  by  the  mouth  the  fubltances  they  cannot  di- 
geft. 

The  urine  of  fifties  is  fomewhat  of  a  thicker  confiftence 
than  iu  other  animals  ;  probably  becaufe  it  partakes  of 
that  oily  nature  which  abounds  in  all  the  parts,  .of  fifties. 
It  is  flrained  through  the  kidneys,  and  paffes  by  the  navel. 

The  nutritive  juices  are  diflributed  by  the  lymphatics, 
lafteals,  and  other  abforbent  veflels.,  as  in  other  animals; 
and  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  carriect  on  nearly  in 
the  fame  manner.  The  heart,  which  is  the  principal  ill  - 
ftrument  of  circulation,  is  commonly  iijclofed  in  a  verr 
9  B  thiift 
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.thin  membrane  called  the  pericardium  ;  it  varies  in  ftiape, 
according  to  the  fpecies  ;  but  contains  two  cavities  :  a  ven¬ 
tricle,  the  (ides  of  which  are  very  thick,  wrinkled,  and  of¬ 
ten  full  of  little  holes;  and  an  auricle,  much  larger,  and 
before  the  left  part  of  the  ventricle,  with  which  it  com¬ 
municates  by  an  orifice  furnilhed  with  two  valves.  Here 
let  us  obferve,  once  for  all,  that  the  words  before ,  behind , 
above,  below,  refer  to  the  horizontal  pofition  of  the  fiffi. 
The  blood  is  brought  into  the  auricle  before  it  is  fent  into 
the  ventricle,  which  is  by  means  of  the  vena  cava,  or  at 
lead  the  extremity  of  that  vein,  called  finus  venofus,  which 
lies  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  auricle.  The  blood  runs 
from  the  ventricle,  through  an  orifice  guarded  by  two- 
other  valves,  into  an  arterial  fac,  or  large  cavity,  which 
might  almoii  be  conlidered  as  a  fecond  ventricle;  and 
which  contracts  when  the  heart  dilates,  and  puffs  up 
when  the  heart  is  compreffed  ;  its  pulfations  are  manifefr  ; 
when  leflening  in  diameter,  it  forms  a  true  artery,  to 
which  tiie  name  of  aorta  has  been  given :  it  is  analogous 
to  what  is  called  the  pulmonary  artery  in  man  and  many 
other  red-blooded  animals.  Its  office  is  to  carry  blood  to 
the  gills,  which  ferve  the  office  of  lungs  in  fifties  :  for  this 
purpofe  it  divides  into  two  branches,  running  right  and 
left  to  the  gills  on  each  fide  ;  and  each  of  thefe  branches 
breaks  oft’  into  as  many  minute  fubdivifions  as  may  be  ne- 
celfary  according  to  the  number  of  gills  and  the  branches 
and  fringes  in  each.  From  the  gills  the  blood  is  tranf- 
mitted  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  mufcles  of  fillies  do  not  differ  confiderably  from 
thofe  of  ether  red-blooded  animals.  Their  tendons  are 
indeed  inferted  into  the  Ikin,  which  is  not  tiie  cafe  in 
man  and  moft  quadrupeds;  but  the  fame  arrangement  is 
obferved  not  only  in  ferpents  which  have  feales,  but  alfo 
in  the  porcupine  and  hedgehog,  which  are  covered  with 
Ipines.  The  mufcles  are  eafily  diftinguifhed  by  the  ffiape 
of  the  fibres  they  confift  of,  and  by  their  irritability. 
They  more  readily  feparate  into  very  thin  fibres  than  the 
mufcles  of  more  complex  animals;  and  thefe  fibrillte,  how' 
minute  loever,  appear  always  flattened,  and  not  cylindri¬ 
cal  ;  fo  that  they  always  exhibit  two  unequal  diameters; 
which  has  not  been  remarked  in  the  mufcles  of  man,  qua¬ 
drupeds,  birds,  or  reptiles. 

The  principal  mufcles  of  fillies  are  as  follows  :  i.  On 
each  fide  of  the  body,  a  mufcle  ftvetches  from  the  head  to 
the  extremity  of  the  tail ;  this  is  compofed  of  feveral  tranf- 
verfe  mufcles,  flrnilar  and  parallel  to  each  other,  Handing 
obliquely,  a.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  and  tail  is  co¬ 
vered  by  two  longitudinal  mufcles,  called  dorfals,  which 
occupy  the.  fpace  between  the  lateral  or  fide  mufcles. 
When  there  is  a  fin  upon  the  back,  thefe  mulcles  are  in¬ 
terrupted  or  divided,  confequently  there  are  lour  inftead 
of  two;  they -are  fix  in  number  if  there  are  two  dorlal 
fins,  eight  if  three.  3.  The  lateral  mufcles  unite  under 
the  body ;  but  under  the  tail  they  are  feparated  by  two 
longitudinal  mufcles,  which  are  divided  into  two  pair 
when  there  are  two  anal  fins.  4..  There  are  feveral  rauf- 
cles  of  different  lizes  about  the  head  ;  of  the  largeft,  two 
are  placed  under  the  eyes,  and  two  in  the  lower  jaw.  One 
alfo  belongs  to  the  membrane  of  the  gills,  and  throws  out 
a  tendon  to  each  ray  by  which  that  membrane  is  fuftained. 
3.  Each  peCtoral  fin  has  two  raifing-mufcles  placed  on  the 
outer  fnrfacq  of  thofe  bones  which  have  been  compared 
to  the  collar-bone  and  fhoulder-blade,  and  two  depreffing 
mufcles  under  the  fame  bones.  The  dorlal  and  anal  fins 
have  each  four  mulcles,  two  raifers  and  two  depreflors. 
Each  of  the  lower  fins  has  three  mufcles,  one  raifer  and 
two  depreflors.  Four  ftrong  mufcles  belong  to  the  tail- 
fin  :  one  ftraight  and  two  oblique  ones  called  fuperior  ;  the 
fourth,  from  its  polition,  is  called,  inlerior. 

The  mufcles  of  fillies  are  more  irritable  than  thofe  of 
other  animals  which  have  red  blood  ;  they  yield  more 
eafily  to  equal  ftimuli.  This  is  accounted  for  as  follows: 
the  mufcular  fibres  contain  two  principles,  the  earthy  and 
the  glutinous;  and  irritability  feems  to  depend  upon  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  latter,  as  may  be  oblerved  in  the 
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polypes,  and  young  animals  in  general.  This  gluten,  of 
oily  nature,. pervades  fiffi  more  than  any  other  red-blooded’ 
animals.  Their  whole  texture  is  pervaded  by  that  oil  fo 
well  known  in  commerce  and  the  arts,  which  is  lecreted’ 
more  particularly  in  tiie  liver,  and  the  extraction  and  pre¬ 
paration  of  which  furnifhes  fo  much  employment  for  the 
induftry  of  man,  and  fo  much  profit  and  convenience  to 
repay  that  induftry.  The  oil  is  the  caufe  of  the  different 
degrees  of  tranfparency  exhibited  in  confiderable  portions, 
of  the  bodies  of  fifhes,  even  when  pretty  thick;  and  hence 
men  have  learned  to  give  tranfparency  to  certain  fub- 
ftanceS  by  impregnating  them  with  oil,  as  for  in  fiance, 
oiled  paper,  which  is  often  ufed  inftead  of  glafs.  The 
phofphoric  light  which  fifhes  emit  arifes  alfo  from  the  oil ; 
and  this  faculty  does  not  leave  them  when  they  die.  Some 
fifhes,  in  the  torrid  zone,  appear  at  night  like  a  lambent 
flame,  as  Adanfon  obferved  at  Senegal;  and,  when  num¬ 
bers  of  them  are  collected  together,  combining’  with  other 
caufes  which  render  the  furface  of  the  fea  phofphoric,  it 
is  a  moft  magnificent  fpectacle ;  but  this  oily  matter;, 
which  is  one  of  the  elements  of  fifties,  emits  a  light  fo 
ftrong  as  to  be  yifible  on  the  furface  when  the  fiffi  is  at  a 
confiderable  depth;  Borda  obferved  this  at  the  depth  of 
feven  metres,  or  three  and  twenty  feet.  But  the  oil  has  a. 
more  eflential  fervice,  namely,  to  preferve  the  fifti  un¬ 
changed  amid  the  active  element  of  water. 

But  another  vifeous  fubftance,  analogous  to  oil,  yet 
different  from  it  in  many  particulars,  is  elaborated  in  cer¬ 
tain  veffels,  carried  under  the  external  teguments,  and 
fpread  on  the  furface  of  the  body  through  feveral  aper¬ 
tures.  The  number,  form,  and  pofition,  of  thefe  apertures., 
canals,  and  fecretory  organs,  differ  according  to  the  fpe¬ 
cies  ;  but  this  humbur  principally  oozes  through  orifices 
on  different  parts  of  the  head,  and  along  the  body  and 
tail  011  each  fide  ;  and  thus  is  formed,  according  to  Ce- 
pede,  what  we  call  the  lateral  line.  This  line  is  the  more 
ftriking  when  the  fiffi  lias  very  vifible  feales,  becaufe  it  is 
formed  then  not  only  of  the  excretory  pores-  we  have  juft 
mentioned,  but  of  a  canal  confiding  of  as  many  tubes  as 
there  are  feales  over  thofe  orifices,  and  hollowed  out  in, 
the  fubftance  of  the  feales  themfelves.  This  line  varies- 
in  different  fpecies  from  one  to  three  on  each  fide;  alfo 
in  length,  direction,  bendings,  interruptions,  and  the. 
fpines  it  may  be  armed  with,.  This  vifeous  fubftance,  of¬ 
ten  renewed,  covers  the  whole  exterior  of  the  fiffi  ;  and 
hinders  the  water  from  penetrating  the  integuments  ;  it 
makes  the  body  more  lupple,  and  gives  it  the  faculty  of 
gliding  with  greater  facility  through  the  water,  w  hich  this 
kind  of  varnifh  feems  to  throw  off.  Animal  oil,  therefore*, 
which  probably  is  the  principle  elaborated  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  gluten,  aCts  both  directly  and  iridiredtly, 
both  externally,  and  internally,  upon  fifhes ;  their  molt 
compaCt  and  hard  parts  bear  the  marks  of  this  their  na¬ 
ture  ;  its  influence  and  its  effence  pervade  even  the  folid 
frame  upon  which  reft  all  the  foft  parts  we  have  been  ex¬ 
amining. 

Th efciid  parti  are  either  cartilaginous  or  bony.  They- 
make  a  compaCt  whole  fimilar  to  the  fkeleton  in  other 
animals  ;  their  interior  ftrata  are  firft  produced,  and  fir  ft 
aCted  upon  by  the  different  caufes  of  growth.  But,  when 
cartilaginous,  they  differ  confiderably  from,  the  bones  of 
quadrupeds,  birds,  and  men.  Endued  with  a.  mucofity 
which  is  the  firft  principle  of  the  animal  oil  fo  abundant 
in  fifties,  they  are  provided  with  cells,  but  not  with  any 
cavity  properly  fo  called  ;  they  do  not  contain  that  fub- 
itance  called  marrow  of  the  bones  in  man,  quadrupeds, 
and  birds  :  they  are  a  collection  of  lamince.  And  for  this 
reafonLa  Cepede  has  feparated  the  whole  race  of  fi'fh  into 
two  grand  divifions,  the  cartilaginous  and  the  bony.  The 
folids  of  the  bony  clafs  greatly  refemble  thofe  of  other 
animals  and  men. 

Let  us  next  examine  the  nervous  fyjlem.  The  brain,  in, 
which  the  nerves  originate,  is  very  fmall  in  proportion  to 
the  tize  of  the  head  in  fifhes.  In  the  common  whale,  for 
inftance,  its  weight  is  about  the  25000th  part  of  the  total 
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weight  of  the  fifh,  the  38000th  in  the  tunny,  the  2500th 
in  the  fhark,  the  2000th  in  the  filurus,  the  14.00th  in  the 
pike,  the  600th  in  the  carp  ;  whereas  in  man  it  is  known 
to  be  about  the  4.0th  part  ;  in  many  quadrupeds,  efpeci- 
ally  the  elephant,  the  500th  part,  in  the  canary-bird  the 
20th,  in  the  cock  and  fparrow  a  30th,  in  the  eagle,  the 
200th,  in  the  goofe  the  4.00th,  in  the  adder,  the  Sooth, 
and  about  the  6'oooth  part  in  the  fea-tortoife.  The  brain 
in  fifties  is  divided  into  lobes;  the  internal  part  is  brown  ; 
the  exterior  or  cortical  part  is  white  and  fatty.  The  fpi- 
nal  marrow,  which  i flues  from  that  organ,  and  whence 
all  the '  nerves,  which  do  not  run  immediately  from  the 
brain  are  derived,  extends  along  the  back-bone  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  tail  ;  yet  not  within  the  vertebras,  which 
we  have  before  obferved  are  not  hollow,  but  over  them, 
in  a  channel  or  gutter  formed  on  purpofe. 

But  the  llrength  of  the  nervous  fyftcm  does  not  entirely 
depend  on  the  brain  ;  the  fpinal  marrow  has  a  fliare  in  it; 
and  it  may  be  laid  to  refide  in  each  feparate  nerve  ;  for 
the  farther  we  recede  from  man,  in  our  approach  towards 
infedts  and  worms,  we  fliall  find  the  different  organs  more 
independent  of  each  other.  The  nerves  of  fifties  are  as 
large  in  proportion  as  in  the  mammalia  clafs,  though  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  a  brain  which  is  Ihialler. 

The  adtion  of  the  nerves  produces  the  fertjes  of  fmelling, 
tailing,  feeling,  See,  The  organs  o l  fmell  are  very  exten- 
five  ;  the  noitrils  are  in  general  double,  lituated  between 
the  eyes  and  the  mouth,  at  a  greater  or  lels  diftance  from 
the  extremity  of  the  Input.  The  nerves  which  act  upon 
them  are  the  firft  pair  coming  immediately  from  the  brain  ; 
they  are  very  thick,  an.d,  being  divided  in  the  noitrils 
into  a  great  number  of  ramifications,  multiply  the  fur- 
faces  of  the  fenfitive  faculty,  and  make  it  fulceptible  of 
being  adted  upon  by  the  flighted:  impreftions.  Thefe  ra¬ 
mifications  are  more  particularly  fpread  over  thole  nu¬ 
merous  membranes  which  lie  in  two  rows  in  molt  of  the 
cartilaginous  fifties,  efpecially  the  rays,  but  difpofed  in 
radii  in  the  bony  kinds,  and  pervading  the  interior  cavi¬ 
ties  which  contain  the  true  organ  of  fmell.  The  water 
penetrates  into  thefe  cavities,  carrying  with  it  the  odo¬ 
rant  particles  it  is  loaded  with:  thefe  orifices  by  which  it 
enters  are  either  fingle  or  double,  round  or  oval  :  here  it 
circulates,  and  then  is  repelled,  for  the  admiflion  of  frefti, 
by  the  contractions  and  dilatations  which  the  animal  is 
capable  of  making  in  thefe  organs. - 

As  to  the  faculty  of  hearing,  it  is  now  generally  agreed, 
beyond  controverfy,  that  fifties  have  it;  and  in  this  re - 
fpedl  we  have  come  back  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancients, 
for  both  Ariltotle  and  Pliny  held  the  lame  thing;  but  it 
was  afterwards  contradicted,  on  account  of  the  auditory 
organs  not  being  immediately  vifible.  On  this  I'ubjeCl 
therefore  we  mult  fay  a  few  words.  Thole  animals  who 
live  continually  in  the  water,  and  who  receive  the  impref- 
fions  of  found  through  the  medium  of  a  fluid  more  denle 
than  that  of  the  atmofphere,  exhibit  neither,  the  outward 
organ  of  hearing,  nor  the  membrane  or  cavity  called  tym- 
panjum,  nor  that  pafft-ige  from  the  infide  of  the  mouth 
called  the  Eultachian  tube,  nor  thofe  auditory  bones  called 
incus,  malleus,  and  Jlapss.  Thefe  parts  are  wanting,  not 
only  in  fifties,  but  in  many  ferpents,  in  crabs,  and  other 
white-blooded  animals,  as  the  fepia,  which  Hill  have  an 
organ  of  hearing,  and  live  in  the  midlt  of  the  waters.  But 
fifties  have  yet  the  organs  necelfary  for  hearing,  the  parts 
of  which  are  very  obvious,  very  large,  and  very  diltinCt, 
though  hitherto  little  known.  They  were  firft  obferved 
fb  long  ago  as  1-673,  by  Nicholas  Steaton,  of  Copenhagen, 
who  deferibed  their  principal  parts;  but  their  conftruc- 
tion'  was  not  clearly  known  till  very  lately  from  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  thofe  celebrated  anatomiits,  .  Geoffroy  the 
Elder,  Vicq  d’Azyr,  Camper,  Mon ro,  and  Scarpa.  We 
Shall  firlt  deferibe  thefe  organs  in  the  cartilaginous  tribes. 
The  organ  of  hearing,  like  hat  of  fight,  is  double  The 
two  ears  are  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  fkull,  lying  on 
each  fide,  at  the  angles  moll  dillant  from  the  muzzle;  and 
are.  feparated  only  by  a  membrane  from  that,  portion,  of 
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the  cavity  which  contains  the  brain.  The  firft  thing  ob- 
fervable  in  the  ear  of  many  of  thefe  animals,  is  an  open¬ 
ing  formed  by  an  elaftic  membrane,  or  by  a  little  cartilage, 
very  fimilar  to  the  fenejlra  ovalis  in  man  and  quadrupeds. 
Next  is  perceived  a  veftibulum,  which  is 'filled  with  a  wa¬ 
tery  liquor;  and  joining  to  this  are  three  canals  compofed 
of  a  membrane  firm  and  thick,  yet  transparent ;  they 
are  called  femicircular  canals,  though  they  form  nearly 
a  complete  circle  ;  and  are  very  fimilar  to  the  three  mem¬ 
branous  tubes  in  man  and  quadrupeds.  (See  Scarpa  on 
the  Senl'es  of  Animals.)  Thefe  tubes  are  enclofed  in  a 
cavity  which  is  only  a  continuation  of  the  veftibulum, 
and  which  they  divide  fo  as  to  produce  a  fort  of  labyrinth  ; 
they  are  larger  in  proportion  than  the  correfponding  tube 
in  men  and  quadrupeds;  being  filled  with  a  peculiar  hu¬ 
mour,  they  fvvell  out  into  the  fiiape  of  phials,  receiving 
the  thin  pulp  of  the  acohftic  ramifications,  and  mult 
be  confidered  among  the  real  organs  of  hearing.  Be- 
fides  thefe  three  canals,  the  veftibulum  contains  three 
iinall  facs,  unequal  in  fize,  confining,  of  a  thin  but  firm 
and  elaftic  membrane,  filled  with  a  kind  of  thickened- 
jelly  or  lymph,  and  each  containing  one  or  two  fmall 
cartilaginous  bodies  full  of  very  minute  nervous  ramifi¬ 
cations,  which  may  be  confidered  as  the  feat  of  lonorous, 
fenfation. 

The  bony  tribe,  and  fome  of  the  cartilaginous,  have 
no  feneftra  ovalis;  but  then  them  femicircular  canals  are 
longer,  wider,  and  clofer  together.  They  have  only  one 
membranous  fac  inftead  of  three  ;  but  this  one,  which: 
contains  one  or  two  bodies  of  a  bony  or  cretaceous  Jub¬ 
ilance,  is  larger,  and  fuller  of  gelatinous  matter ;  and  in. 
the  cavity  where  the  femicircular  canals  meet,  a  fubltance 
is  commmonly  met  with  fimilar  to  what  is  found  in  the 
little  facs.  The  ear  of  fifties,  therefore,  as  well  as  of  man,, 
quadrupeds,  birds,  and  reptiles,  has  feveral  receptacles  or 
feats  of  found ;  but  only  one  fenfation  can  be  excited  at 
once,  becaufe  all  thefe  receptacles  are  only  emanations  from 
a  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  which  in  fifties  is  the- 
real  acoultic  nerve. 

As  the  tongue  is  generally  fixed,  and  both  that  and  the 
palate  often  filled  up  with  clofe  and  numerous  rows  of 
teeth,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed' that  their  tajle  is  very  exqui- 
fite  ;  but  this  is  fupplied  by  the  fmell,  to  which  it  feems 
to  he  transferred. 

The  principal  feat  of  the  feeling  feems- to  be  the  lower 
part  .of  the  belly  and  the  extremity  of  the  fnout.  Thefe- 
two  organs  indeed  cannot  receive  very  lading  or  correct 
impreftions,  becaufe  they  can.  apply  the  belly  or  fnout. 
only  to  certain  parts  of  the  external  furraces  of  bodies  ; 
yet  thefe  organs  are  fufficient  to  give  very  lively  impref- 
iton,  and  ftrongjy  to  warn  the  animal  againit  the  prefence 
of  any  thing  noxious..  Betides,  thofe  whole-lengthened 
bodies  bring  them  to  a:  nearer  fiefembiance  with  the  fer- 
pent-tribe,  and  which  have  no  vifible  feales,  can  make 
feveral  convolutions  round  an  object ;  in  that  cafe,  the- 
impreftions  communicated  by  an  increafed. fur-face  mult, 
be  more  diftindt.  We  may  hence  conclude,  that  the  feme 
of  feeling  in  fifties  is  not  fo  imperfedt  as  it  has  been  ge¬ 
nerally  fuppofed  ;  and  that  there  is  no  part  of  their  body 
but  is  more  or  lefs  endued' with  this  faculty  :  for  who 
has  not  feen  them  dart  like  lightning  from  the  hand  which 
had  touched  or  was  near  touching  them? 

From  what  has  been  laid,  and  from  what  will  appear  in 
deferibing  the  different  genera  and  fpecies  of  fifli,  it  is- 
manifeft  that  they  poffefs  their  fenfitive  faculties  in  the 
following  order  :  1.  fmell;  2.  fight;  3,  hearing  ;  4..  feel¬ 

ing  ;  5..  tafte.  No  one  can  doubt  but  their  principal  fenle 
is  fmell :  by  this  inliindt  they  make  immenfe  journeys,, 
attradted  by  the  odour  of  the  prey  they  purfue,or  repelled 
by  that  of  the  enemies  they  would  avoid..  This  may  be 
called  the  lantern  or  eye  of  fifties  ;  it  guides  them  amid  ' 
the  thickeft  clouds  of  darknefs,  againft  winds  and  waves,, 
in  the  bofom  of  the  molt  troubled  waters,  and  leaft  perme¬ 
able  to  the  rays  of  light.  We  know  indeed  that  objedts 
may  be  difcerned .on  a  white. chalky  bottom  at  the  depth. 
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of  30  or  35  fathoms  ;  but  then  the  fea  mutt  be  very  calm  ; 
and  what  are  30  fathoms  'in  companion  to  the  immenfe 
deDth  of  home  parts  of  the  ocean,  of  that  vaft  abyfs’  which 
fifties  travel  through,  where  fcarcely  any  folar  ray  can 
pierce, anil  ftill  lefs  when  the  waves  are  agitated  violently 
by  tempefts  ?  If  the  fenfe  of  fmelling  therefore  were  not 
very  perfeCt,  how  could  they,  in  many  /ituatioivs,  feek 
their  food,  and  avoid  danger. 

Yet  the  fight,  though  fecond  to  the  fmell,  is  by  no 
mean3  imperfect  in  fifties.  Lefs  perfeCt  than  that  of  many 
other  animals  it  mult  be  from  the  denfity  of  the  fluid  it 
lives  in  compared  with  atmofpherical  air;  yet  let  it  be 
obferved,  that  the  cryit'alline  humour  in  fifties  is  much 
more  convex  than  in  birds,  quadrupeds,  and  man  ;  it  is 
nearly  fplierical ;  the  rays  therefore  from  any  object  tnuft 
form  a  more  acute  angle  on  its  furface  ;  they  are  more 
collected  in  an  image,,  and  their  refraftion  is  the  greater 
as  the  angle  of  incidence  is  fmaller  ;  befides,  the  cryftal- 
line  in  fillies  is  denferthan  in  more  perfeCt  animals,  which 
ftill  increafes  refradlion  ;  and  further,  it  is  now  afcertain- 
ed,  that  the  more  inflammable  any  thanfparent  f’ubftance 
is,  the  more  ftrongly  it  refrafts  the  rays  of  light;  and  the 
c’ryftalline  humour  of  fifties,  being  impregnated  with  oily 
matter,  is  more  combuftible  than  that  of  molt  other  ani¬ 
mals,  and  thus  refraction  mult  be  ftill  farther  increafed. 
The  fibres  of  the  retina,  that  is,  the  final  left  branches  of 
the  optic  nerve,  are  in  many  fifties  1,666,400  times- fmaller 
than  a  hair.  Though  fifties  have  no  eyelids  to  defend 
them  from  the  conftant  aCtion  of  the  fun’s  rays,  yet  many 
fpecies  have  the  faculty  of  drawing  the  eye  to  the  bottom 
of  the  orbit,  and  fo  conceal  it  in  part  under  the  rim  of 
the  aperture,  which  thus  forms  a  kind  of  immoveable  eye¬ 
lid  ;  and  it  muft  not  be  forgotten,  that  fifties  can  rapidly 
fink  to  fuch  a  depth,  even  in  rivers,  as  may  prevent  in¬ 
convenience  from  the  brightnefs  of  the  f'olar  ray  ;  and  in 
the  bofom  of  the  ocean  they  can  lie,  where  no  rays  of  light 
whatever  can  reach  them.  It  muftftbe  acknowledged, 
that  fome  fpecies,  efpecially  tliofe  which  relemble  ferpents 
in  ftiape,  have  their  eyes  conftantly  veiled  with  an  im¬ 
moveable  membrane  ;  fo  that  in  tliefe  the  fenfe  of  fight 
muft  be  weaker  than  that  of  hearing,  and  even  of  touch  ; 
but  in  general  the  order  of  the  fenfes  will  rank  as  we  have 
fet  tbetp  down.  Forfome  farther  particulars  relating  to  the 
conformation  of  fifties,  and  efpecially  to  the  abforbent  fyf- 
tem,  fee  Comparative  Anatomy,  vol.  i.  p.  667-670. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  fenfitive  powers  of  fifties  appear  to 
be  fuch  as  will  place  them  almoft  at  an  equal  diftance 
between  the  extremes  of  man  and  the  loweft  of  animals. 
But  in  beauty  and  brightnefs  of  colour,  fifties  yield  to  no 
animals  whatever.  We  fhall  endeavour  to  explain  how 
thefe  ftriking  tints  are  produced,  which  are  fo  admirably 
contrafted,  often  diftributed  with  fo  much  fymmetry,  and 
fometimes  fo  fugitive.  Thefe  lively  colours  muft  either 
refide  in  the  teguments  more  or  lefs  foft,  and  in  the  body 
itfelf ;  or  they  are  produced  by  the  modifications  of  light 
pading  through  the  tranfparent  fcales ;  or  they  muft  de¬ 
pend' entirely  upon  the  fcales,  whether  tranfparent  or 
opaqwe.  1  ' 

The  foft  parts  of  fifties  may  of  themfelves  exhibit  all 
the  colours.  Accordingas  the  arterial  ramifications,  which 
run  amidft  the  mufcles  and  approach  the  external  furface, 
are  more  or  lefs  numerous,  ftronger,  or  weaker,  the  foft 
parts  of  the  animal  will  he  white  or  red.  The  various 
nutritive  juices  which  circulate  in  the  abforbent  veflels, 
or  pervade  the  cellular  texture,  may  impart  the  yellow  or 
green  colour  with  which  thefe  juices  commonly  abound. 
The  veins  difi'eminated  in  thefe  very  parts  may  add  all 
the  Andes  of  blue,  purple,  and  violet;  and  thefe  /hades 
of  blue  and  violet,  when  mixed  with  yellow,  will  produce 
all  the  various  tints  of  green;  And  thus  thefe  /even  co¬ 
lours  may  decorate  the  bodies  of  fifties,  and  be  di/femi- 
nated  in  fipots,  bands,  ftripes,  or  dots,  according  to  the 
place  occupied  by  the  various  matters  from  which  they 
Mvife;  and  all  this  without 'taking  fcales  at  all  into  the 
«Queftion. 
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But,  if  laminre  very  tranfparent,  and  as  it  were  colour - 
lefs,  ftiould  be  fpread  over  thefe  tints,  it  will  not  change 
their  nature;  it  will  only,  like  a  light  varnifti,  increaVc 
their  brightnefs  ;  it  gives  them  the  brilliancy  of  poliftied 
metals  when  fiivered  or  gilt.  And,  if,  thefe  laminre,  or 
fcales,  have  other  tints  .peculiar  to  themfelves,  fuch  tints 
neceffarily  mix  with  thole  which  ftiine  through  thofe  dia¬ 
phanous  laminae,  and  either  produce  new  colours,  or  in- 
creafe  the  efteft  of  the  former  ones.  From  the  union  of 
thefe  caufes  arife  thofe  beautiful  colours  which  are  ob¬ 
ferved' on  a  vaft  number  of  rHh.  No  clafs  of  animals  has 
been  fo  favoured  in  this  refpeCt  ;  none  has  received  a 
clothing  more  elegant,  more  varied,  or  more  rich.  Let 
thofe,  for  example,  who  have  feen  the  dorados,  the  cliet- 
odonsy  or  the  gilt-heads,  fwimming  near  the  furface  of  a 
ftill  water,  and  reflecting  the  bright  rays  of  the  fun,  fay 
if  the  ftiining  plumes  of  the  peacock  or  humming-bird, 
the  brilliancy  of  the  diamond,  the  fplendour  of  goid,  or 
the  -reflection  of  precious  ftones,  can  exceed  the  fpeCtacle 
they  prefent.  But  the  /bales  are  not  always  colourlefs  or 
tranfparent ;  nor  are  they  confined  to  one  colour  upon  each 
fcale  ;  for  every  kind  of  fcale  may  have  fpots, 'ftripes,' or 
bands,  upon  a  diftinCt  ground.'  Farther,  when  the  fcaleS 
lie  flat  upon  the  /kin,  it  will  be  readily  conceived 'that 
they  may  refleCt  the  .colours  through  the  (kin,  or  exhibit 
them  as  mixed  with  their  own  ;  but,  when  the  fcale  is 
faftened  to  the  /kin  only  by  a  fmall  part  of  its  circum¬ 
ference,  and  goes  /helving  upwards,  as  often  happens,  it 
can  then  exhibit  its  own  colours  only.  And  this  brings 
us  to  fpeak  of  the  aCtion  of  light  in  brightening  the  co¬ 
lours  of  fi/h. 

We  knowq  that,  in  organifed  bodies,  particular  colours 
varying  from  white  are  not  produced  without  the  pre- 
fence  of  light  in  combination  with  the  principles  of  fuch 
bodies.  We  fee  this  in  plants,  which  become  white  when 
deprived  of  light ;  we  obferve  it  in  quadrupeds,  birds, 
and  reptiles,  in  which  the  lower  parts  of  the  body,  as  le/s 
expofcd  to  the  rays  of  the  fun,  are  always  diftinguiftied 
by  paler  tints.  We  fee  it  in  fifties,  of  which  the  under 
furface,  leaft  expoled  to  the  rays  of  light,  is  never  painted 
with  fuch  rich  colours  a3  the  upper  parts  ;  and  we  may 
obferve  the  fame  thing,  for  the  molt  part,  in  every  parti¬ 
cular  fcale.  When  the  fcales  (helve  oyer  each  other 
like  tiles  upon  a  houfe,  that  part  of  the  fcale  which  is 
concealed  is  never  adorned  with  the  fame  tints  exhibited 
by  the  part  expofed  to  the  light.  To  produce  beautiful 
colours,  it  is  necefiary  that  a  certain  quantity  of  luminous 
fluid  fliould  unite  and  give  life  to  the  colouring  matters 
originating  from  within. 

But,  in  whatever  manner,  or  in  whatever  part  of  the 
body,  the  matter  is  elaborated  which  forms  and  maintains 
the  fcales,  we  cannot  doubt  but  its  principles  are  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  nature  of  the  aliment  which  the  fi/h  feeds  upon. 
It  is  particularly,  obferved,  that  almoft  all  thofe  fpecies 
which  feed  upon  fhell-fi/h  exhibit  very  vivid  colours  ; 
and  thus  thefe  crultaceous  animals,  whofe  juices  tinge 
their  fc»d  covering  with  fuch  bright  tints,  feem  to  pre- 
ferve  enough  of  their  properties  after  death  to  impart 
thofe  tints  to  the  rudiments  of  the  fcales  they  are  deftined 
to  give  birth  to. 

The  reader  will  readily  conclude,  from  what  we  have 
urged,  that;,  in  thole  countries  where  a  great  quantity  of 
light  pervades  the  bofom  of  the  waters,  the  fifties  will  be 
moft  richly  coloured.  And  in  fa  ft  thofe  which  rival  in 
brilliancy  the  moft  highly  poliftied  metals,  or  the  moft 
precious  gems,  are  generally  found  between  the  tropics, 
where  the  furface  of  the  fea  is  fo  frequently  pervaded  by 
the  rays  of  an  unc-louded  fun.  With  almoit  equal  beauty 
are  thofe  fpecies  decorated  which  live  amid  the  polar  leas, 
where  mountains  of  ice  and  eternal  (nows  folidified  by 
cold,  infinitely  reflect  from  multiplied  furfaces  the  daz¬ 
zling  light  of  the  /'un  during  the  long  days,  and  of  the 
moon  and  aurora  borealis  during  the  long  nights,  of  thefe 
hyperborean  regions. 

Thefe-  beautiful  colours,,  however,  can  only  be  fup- 
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pofed  to  exifl  in  perfefHon  while  the  fifn  are  in  the  ele¬ 
ment  lo  analogous  to  their  nature,  and  where,  enjoying 
all  their  faculties,  thefe  colours  are  kept  up  and  renewed 
by  continual  fprings  from  within;  for  there,  the  oily  v.ar- 
nifh  which  is  prepared  by  their  organs  is  rendered  more 
beautiful  and  tranfparent  by  that  liquid  through  which 
we  regard  them.  When  taken  out  of  the  water,  their 
powers  are  diminifhed,  their  ftrength  declines,  their  mo¬ 
tions  grow  languid,  their  colours  fade,  the  vifcous  juice 
dries  away  ;  the  fcales,  no  longer  foftened  by  that  oily 
matter,  nor  refrefhed  by  the  water,  are  prefently  changed  ; 
the  veflels  deftined  for  their  reparation  are  obflrucTed 
from  the  fame  caufes  ;  the  briglueft  colours  of  the  fcales 
or  of  the  body  change,  and  often  difappear  altogether, 
Without. leaving  any  traces  of  what  once  they  were. 

Fifties,  having  a  compact  folid  body,  are  heavier  than  the 
element  in  which  they  live:  confequently  they  would  al¬ 
ways  remain  at  the  bottom,  had  not  Providence  given  them 
feveral  organs  peculiarly  conftrufted  to  enable  them  to 
perform  rapid  motions  in  every  direction  in  that  element. 
The  principal  of  thefe  organs  is  the  Jamming- bladder, 
Which  is  found  in  molt  fiffi  except  thole  which  have  an 
extremely  fiat  body,  as  the  rays  and  foies ;  the  inferior 
organs,  but  no  lefs  effential,  are  the  fins.  The  fwimming- 
bladder  is  membranous,  and  varies  in  lhape  according-  to 
the  fpecies.  It  is  always  of  a  lengthened  form;  but  fome- 
times  the  extremities  are  fharp,  fometimes  rounded  ;  fome¬ 
times  the  front  part  divides  into  two  prolongations;  fome¬ 
times  is  parted  tranfverfely  into  two  hollow  lobes  commu¬ 
nicating  with  each  other  ;  fometimes  the  two  lobes  are  lon¬ 
gitudinal,  fide  by  fide ;  and  in  feme  fpecies  it  has  three,  and 
even  four,  cavities.  This  bladder  communicates  with  the 
front  part  of  the  ftomacl\,  fometimes,  though  rarely,  with 
the  hinder  part,  by  a  little  canal  called  the  air-tube,  which 
goes  out  from  the  middle  of  the  bladder,  or  that  extremity 
-which  is  neared:  the  head,  when  the  bladder  is  fingle,  but 
from  the  hinder  lobe  if  there  is  one  behind  another. 
This  conduit  brings  to  the  fwimming-bladder  (called  alfo 
the  air-bladder)  a  certain  gas,  which  dwells  it,  extends  it, 
and  renders  it  much  lighter  than  water,  thus  giving  the 
animal  the  faculty  of  riling  amidlt  that  liquid.  When, 
on  the  contrary,  the  fifh  wants  to  fink,  it  compreffes  this 
bladder  by  means  of  the  mufcles  which  furround  it ;  the 
gas  efcapes  through  the  air-tube  into  the  ftomach  ;  gets 
out  of  the  body  by  the  throat,  the  gills,  or  the  anus ;  and 
lhe  weight  of  the  folid  and  foft  parts  of  the  body  carry 
the  fiffi  with  greater  or  lefs  rapidity  to  the  bottom  of  the 
■water. 

This  effe&of  the  air-bladder  in  railing  or  finking  fillies 
is  little  doubted ;  but  it  may  be  eafily  proved  by  any  per- 
fon  who  will  pierce  the  air-bladder  of  a  live  fifh,  which 
afterwards  will  never  be  able  to  rife  to  the  furface  of  the 
water,  unlefs  in  dome  fpecies  whole  mufcles  are  very 
ftrong  and  their  fins  very  broad'.  In  dome  countries,  where 
certain  fifh  are  to  be  preferved  with  great  care  in  reser¬ 
voirs,  they  mutilate  them  in  this  manner  to  keep  them 
from  overleaping  their  boundaries. 

Some  controverfy  has  been  maintained  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  gas  contained  in  the  air-bladder.  Fourcroy  found 
azotin  the  air-bladder  of  a  carp;  Dr.  Prieftley  found  oxy¬ 
gen  mixed  with  a  gas  whofe  nature  he  does  not  deferibe ;' 
Dr.  Broadbelt,  of  Jamaica,  found  nothing  but  pure  oxy¬ 
gen  in  a  fword-filh  which  he  examined.  The  air-bladder 
of  leveral  tench,  examined  by  La  Cepede,  contained  hy¬ 
drogen  gas,  which  he  very  reafonably  fuppofes  to  be  the 
material  that  organ  is  moft  commonly  filled  with.  He 
conceives  that  water  is  decompofea  in  the  gills,  (it  is  well 
known  that  water  is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  gas  and 
oxygen;)  this  furnilhes  to'  the  blood  the  oxygen  neceffary 
for  that  fluid  ;  and  then,  if  the  animal  does  not  feek  to 
fwell  out  the  air-bladder,  the  hydrogen  fet  at  liberty  is 
either  diilipated  at  the  branchial  apertures  or  through  the 
mouth,  or  combines  with  the  various  parts  of  their  bo¬ 
dies,  which  by  analyfis  are  known  to  furnilh  much  of 
this  gas  ;  but  when,  oil  the  contrary,  the  nib  would  dif- 
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tend  that  organ,  then  the  hydrogen  gas,  in  (lead  of,  difti-  , 
paring  or  combining,  rufhes  through  the  air-tube  info  the 
fwimming-bladder.  Without  this,  continual  decompoli- 
tion  of  water,  how  can  a  filh,  whp  expands  and  contrails 
this  bladder  feveral  times  in  a  minute,  find  on  the  ihftant 
the  quantity  of  gas  it  infpires  and  rejects  ?  and  how  can 
it  have  at  command,  in  the  unfathomable  depths  of  the 
ocean,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  needful  for  fefpiration  ? 
This  decompolition,  which  is  Well-  known  to  modem 
chemifiry  as  operated  in  vegetables,  camlet  be  fuppofed 
more  difficult  in  living  animals, .though  cold-blooded  ani¬ 
mals.  Hence  Cepede  concludes,  that,  when  it  is  necef¬ 
fary  to  break  the  ice  of  a  pond  to  preferve  the  fifh  from 
death,  it  is  rather  to  clear  the  water  from  the  miafmata 
produced  by  emanations  from  their  own  bodies,  or  from 
putrid  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances,  than  to  procure 
them  atmofpherical  air,  of  which  they  have  no  need.  .This 
theory  was  hinted  at  by  our  countryman  John  Mayovv  as 
long  ago  as  tl;e  year  1698 ;  who  indeed  foretold  feveral  of 
the  linking  difeoveries  of  modern  chemifiry. 

Moreover,  feveral  fpecies  of  filh,  as  the  baliftes  and 
tetrodons,  have  another  remarkable  property,  by  which 
they  can  rife  or  fink  in  the  water  with  extreme  facility. 
They  can  quickly  fwell  up  the  lower  part  of  their  belly 
by  introducing  a  gas  lighter  than  water,  and  thus,  by 
greatly  increafing  their  lize,  leiffen  th&ir  fpecific  weight. 
See  the  article  Tetrodon. 

But  it  is  not  fufficient  that  fiffies  can  rife  and  fink  in 
the  water;  they  nip  it  be  able  to  move  forward  and, in 
every  direction.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  the  fibs, 
but  principally  by  the  tail.  This  part  moves  on  the  hinder 
portion  of  the  body  as  on  a  pivot,  and  according  as  it  is 
longer  or  fliorter,  more  or  lefs  elaftic,  or  fortified  with 
mufcles  more  or  lefs  ftrong,  impels  the  fifh  forward  with 
greater  or  lefs  velocity.  A  tail  much  flattened  on  the 
iides  afts  on  a  larger  furface  of  water,  and  impels  the  filh 
withincreafed  force.  And  the  fin  which  terminates  the 
tail,  being  placed  Vertically,  if  it  be  very  broad,  fo  much 
the  more  increafes  the  ftrength  of  a  lever  which  it  length¬ 
ens,  &c.  The  action  of  the  tail  is  affifted  by  the  pedtoral 
fins ;  thefe,  being  moveable  in  different  dire<5lions,  and 
more  or  lefs  expanded,  enable  the  animal  to  move  to  right 
or  left,  and  even  backwards.  The  play  and  eft’eft  of  the 
peftoral  -fins  is  very  fimilar  fo  the  palmated  feet  of  geefe, 
ducks,  and  other  water-fowl.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of 
the  lower  fins,  but  in  a  lefs  degree,  as  they  do  not  prefent 
in  general  fo  broad  a  furface.  The  principal  ufe  of  the 
anal  fins  is  to  lower  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  keep  the 
fifh  in  a  certain  pofition.  When  they  reach  to  the  caudal 
fin,  they  increafe  the  furface  of  the  tail,  and  confequently 
accelerate  the  motion  ;  they  alfo,  by  alternate  contraction 
and  dilatation,  operate  in  changing  the  direction, of  the 
fifh’s  courfe.  The  dorfal  fins,  when  placed  over  the  tail, 
have  the  fame  effect  in  directing  the  courfe  and  increafing 
its  velocity  as  the  anal ;  alfo,  in  contrary  currents,  they 
counterbalance  the  effeft  of  the  anal  fins,  and  keep  the 
animal  in  equilibrio ;  but  very  frequently  they  would 
only  tend  to  deftroy  that  equilibrium,  and  to  turn  the 
fifh  over,  if  the  anirnal  had  not  the  power  of  contrafting 
all  or  any  of  the  rays  of  thole  fins,  and  of  laying  them 
flat  on  his  back,  either  wholly  or  in  part ;  and  fome  fpecies 
have  a  furrow  on  the  back,  into  which  they  may  be  drawn 
quite  out  of  fight. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  the  a£lion  of  the  tail  and  fins 
may  very  much  affift  the  fifh  in  rifing  or  finking  in  the 
water,  independent  of  any  fwelling-up  of  the  belly,  or 
dilatation  of  the  fwimming-bladder ;  accordingly  feveral 
flat  fifh,  as  the  rays  and  foies,  are  totally  unprovided  with 
this  organ.  The  principal  organ  for  fwiftnefs  or  fwim- 
ming  is  the  tail  ;  and  the  chief  impediments  are  the  length 
of  the  head  and  prolongations  of  the  jaws  or  fnout ;  fo 
that  the  accelerating  powers  lie  in  the  pofterior  parts,  the 
obftrudions  in  the  anterior;  and  according  to  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  thefe  will  the  filh  be  enabled  to  move  with  more 
or  Ids  velocity.  On  this  proportion  will  confequently  de- 
$  C  peud 
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pend  a  greater  or  lefs  facility  in  feekingtheir  food.  Some 
content  themfelves  with  fea-weed  ;  others  feek  in  the  mud 
for  the  remnants  of  organifed  fubftances,  and  thefe  have 
been  fuppofed  to  feed  upon  flime ;  fome  are  very  fond  of 
the  feeds  and  other  parts  of  vegetables,  either  watery  or 
earthy;  but  the  greater  number  prefer  infefis  and  worms 
of  various  kinds,  the  fpawn  or  young  fry  of  their  own  fe¬ 
males,  and  in  general  all  thofe  animals  which  they  can 
feize  and  devour  in  their  courfe  without  too  much  dan¬ 
ger  of  refinance. 

The  powers  of  afllmulation  in  fifhes  feem  to  increafe 
with  the  quantity  of  food  with  which  they  are  fupplied. 
A  pike,  fparingly  fed,  can  be  habituated  to  fubfift  on  very 
little  nourifhment;  if  fully  fupplied,  it  acquires  the  power 
of  devouring  a  hundred  roaches  in  three  days.  Some  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  extraordinary  voracity  of  fifties  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  naturalifts,  which,  if  fully  examined,  will  per¬ 
haps  appear  more  fpecious  than  real.  Some  are  faid  to 
fubfift:  on  pure  tvater  alone;  an  aflertion,  which  is  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  proved  by  numberlefs  inftances  of  their  living, 
for  feveral  months,  in  ponds  conftrufted  of  hewn  ftone, 
where  they  had  been  fupplied  with  no  food.  It  is  alleged 
too,  that  thofe  which  are  carried  from  a  diftance  to  the 
markets  of  London  and  Paris  in  perforated  veffels,  muft 
fubfift  upon  water  alone.  The  element  of  water,  how¬ 
ever,  is  feldom  found  pure  and  unmixed.  The  very  epi¬ 
thets  of  fait,  bitter,  and  fweet,  imply  a  compofition  and 
mixture,  perceptible  even  to  the  tafte.  The  particles  of 
the  earth  upon  which  it  runs,  neceffarily  enter  into  it, 
and  vitiate  its  purity.  Thefe  fubltances,  together  with 
myriads  of  animalcules  with  which  it  teems,  may  fupply, 
for  a  while,  a  fcanty  fubfiftence,  and  fupport  the  life  of 
the  animal.  In  the  mean  time,  it  will  readily  be  allowed, 
that  fifties,  though  for  ever  hungry  and  prowling,  can  en¬ 
dure  the  want  of  food  for  a  long  time.  In  them,  habits 
feem  to  be  formed  by  the  circumftances  in  which  they  are 
placed.  Want  produces  abftinence;  from  abundance  they 
learn  voracity.  A  pike,  one  of  the  molt  gluttonous  of 
fifties,  will  live,  and  even  thrive,  in  a  pond  where  there  is 
none  but  itfelf ;  and  the  gold  and  filver  fifties,  which  we 
confine  in  glafs  vafes,  fubfift,  frequently  for  years,  with¬ 
out  any  vifible  fupport  but  water.  Rondeletius  mentions 
one  that  was  kept  at  his  houfe,  in  this  manner,  for  three 
years,  which  grew  to  Inch  afize,  that  the  vafe  could  fear ce- 
Jy  contain  it,  nor  could  it  be  brought  out  at  the  fame  paf- 
fage  by  which  it  was  introduced  into  the  veflel.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that,  in  certain  fituations,  fifties  are  as 
remarkable  for  abftinence,  as,  in  others,  they  are  diftin- 
guilhed  for  voracity ;  and  that  nature,  in  compaftion  to 
the  want  which  they  muft  often  fufter,  has  indulged  them 
with  a  power  of  accommodating  their  appetite  to  fcarcity 
of  food,  as  well  as  to  abundance. 

Water,  then,  is  of  more  importance  by  far  to  fifties 
than  food ;  for  very  few  can  live  long  out  of  that  balmy 
element ;  it  undergoes  fuch  decompofitions  in  their  inte¬ 
rior  organs  as  to  become  a  real  nutriment,  when  other 
food  is  wanting.  Yet  the  larger  and  voracious  fpecies 
require  more  copious  and  folid  aliment,  which  leads  them 
to  a  continued  ftate  of  warfare  ;  and,  according  to  their 
fize,  they  are  by  turns  tyrants  and  victims,  converting  the 
vaft  expanfe  of  the  waters  into  fields  of  carnage. 

We  have  already  fpoken  of  the  arms  oftenfive  and  de- 
fenftve  of  thefe  animals.  Some  few,  as  the  torpedo,  elec¬ 
trical  eel,  &cc.  have  the  extraordinary  faculty  of  wounding 
at  a  diftance,  of  ftriking  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  of 
putting  in  motion  that  eleftric  fire,  which,  excited  by  art, 
fparkles,  ftiines,  and  beats  down,  in  the  laboratory,  and 
which,  in  the  hands  of  nature,  ftiines  amid  the  darknefs, 
and  hurls  thunder  through  the  air.  See  Gymnotus, 
vol.  ix.  p.  i  38.  and  the  article  Raja. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  feveral  fifties,  inftead  of  an  elec¬ 
tric  power,  poflefled  the  fatal  property  of  containing  and 
tranfmitting  an  aftive  poilon  :  but  it  does  not  appear, 
from  a  minute  examination  of  their  teeth  or  fpines,  that 
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there  is  any  cavity  or  bag  whence  a  venomous  liquor 
could  be  tranfmitted  by  a  bite  or  wound ;  nor  does  there 
appear  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body  any  matter  of  a  cor- 
rofive  or  deleterious  nature  ;  and  we  are  wellaflured,  that, 
when  any  fatal  confequences  have  followed  a  wound  from 
a  fifh,  they  muft  be  attributed  to  the  nature  of  the  wound 
and  the  ftate  of  the  patient’s  blood.  It  has  been  pretend¬ 
ed,  with  more'  appearance  of  reafon,  that  fome  are  dan¬ 
gerous  to  eat.  It  may  happen,  that  certain  fillies  in  very 
hot  countries  may  contain  poifonous  aliment,  poifonous 
to  thofe  who  may  eat  the  fifh  without  proper  cleanfing, 
but  not  hurtful  to  the  fifh  itfelf,  an  animal  impregnated 
with  oil,  and  furniftied  with  digeftive  juices  of  a  peculiar 
kind  :  this  aliment  may  confilt,  for  example,  of  the  fruit 
of  the  mancinella,  or  other  poifonous  vegetables,  or  the 
remains  of  certain  fea-worms,  whofe  juices  have  been 
long  known  to  be  poifonous.  Nay,  it  is  probable  that 
long  feeding  upon  fuch  aliment  may  fo  change  the  nature 
of  a  filh,  as  to  make  all  its  juices  and  mufcles  partake  of 
the  fame  poifonous  nature,  fo  as  to  become  deadly  food 
to  man,  though  prepared  and  cleanfed  with  the.  utmolfc 
caution.  But  it  is  ealy  to  prove,  that  fifties  of  themfelves 
never  naturally  contain  any  poifon. 

But  there  are  ftill  other  modes  of  attack  and  defence. 
Some  fifties,  not  calculated  for  open  war,  are  contented 
with  lying  in  wait,  and  pra&ifing  ftratagems  to  attradfc 
infedls  and  fmall  fifh.  Several  fpecies,  whofe  heads  are 
furniftied  with  thofe  filaments  called  barbies,  conceal 
themfelves  in  the  mud,  between  ftones  or  clefts  in  the 
rocks,  or  among  the  fea-weed,  letting  tlieir  barbies  only 
be  feen,  which  they  put  in  motion,  fo  as  to  appear  like 
live  worms;  thefe  attradl  certain  unwary  animals,  which 
perhaps  they  could  not  otherwil'e  catch  without  a  tirefome 
chace.  Some,  by  means  of  their  mouth  (as  the  petromy- 
zons),  their  tail  (as  fome  mursena),  their  lower  fins  clafped 
(as  the  cyclopterus),  or  with  a  particular  organ  upon  the 
head  (as  the  echeneis),  fallen  themfelves  to  rocks,  float¬ 
ing  trees,  veflels,  or  larger  filh,  urged  by  the  defire  of  ob¬ 
taining  food,  or  for  fafety  from  danger.  Others,  as  the 
eel,  dig  holes  in  the  bottom,  with  great  art,  not  fo  much 
to  guard  themfelves  from  cold,  as  to  efcape  from  their 
enemies ;  they  have  another  mode  of  efcape,  which  is  by 
crawling  upon  the  land,  which  their  ferpent-lhape  enables 
them  to  do,  and  where  they  find  abundance  of  that  food 
which  is  raoft  agreeable  to  them.  Laltly,  fome  have  the 
peftoral  fins  fo  broad  and  long,  that  they  can  ufe  them  as 
wings,  and  thus  efcape  their  purfuers,  for  a  time  at  leaft* 
by  foaring  into  the  air. 

Thus  it  is  not  only  in  the  bofom  of  the  waters,  but  on 
the  earth  and  in  the  air,  that  fifties  refort  for  fome  mo¬ 
ments  of  fafety.  But  how  Ihort  is  that  fafety  !  how  infe¬ 
rior  to  the  modes  of  attack  are  thofe  of  defence !  what  de¬ 
valuation  takes  place  without  ceafingin  feas  and  in  rivers! 
how  many  embryos  that  never  fee  the  light!  how  many 
individuals  deftroyed!  and  how  many  fpecies  muft  en¬ 
tirely  have  difappeared,  had  not  moll  of  them  have  been, 
endowed  with  fuch  extraordinary  fecundity,  that  a  Angle 
female,  being  capable  of  giving  life  to  millions,  has  the 
means- of  preventing  the  annihilation  of  her  fpecies  ! 

But  it  is  not  always  by  a  limited  courfe  that  fifties  pro¬ 
cure  their  prey  or  efcape  from  their  enemies.  They  often  . 
make  long  journeys.  Driven  by-fear,  or  excited  by  appe¬ 
tite,  drawn  on  by  the  defire  of  more  plentiful  or  fubftantial 
food,  driven  by  tempefts,  carried  by  currents,  or  in  fearch 
of  more  temperate  climes,  they  traverfe  vaft  feas  ;  they 
pals  from  one  continent  to  another,  and  travel  in  every 
direftion  through  that  immenfe  extent  in  which  nature 
has  placed  them.  But  thefe  migrations  have  no  more  re¬ 
gularity  than  the  changeable  caufes  which  produce  them; 
they  are  not  performed  in  regular  order;  they  belong  not 
to  the  fpecies;  they  are  the  a<5t  of  individuals.  But  this 
is  not  the  cafe  with  that  periodical  concourfe  towards  the 
Ihore  which  takes  place  for  fpawning  and  fecundation ; 
nor  with  that  regular  affent  .which  takes  place  annually* 
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and  which  fills  rivers,  lakes,  and  ftreams,  at  certain  fea- 
fons,  with  fi(h  which  all  the  reft  of  the  year  inhabit  the  main 
ocean,  which  arifes  from  the  lame  and  other  cdufes.  Thefe 
return  as  regularly  to  the  places  whence  they  came  ;  and 
this  is  the  aft  of  entire  fpecies.  But  we  mull  not  con¬ 
found  among  thefe  periodical  journeys  other  appearances 
of  a  different  nature;  fuch  are  the  migrations  fuppofed  to 
take  place  in  the  mackarels  and  herrings.  They  have 
been  del'cribed  as  coming  in  clofe  columns,  in  order  of 
battle  as  it  were,  and  headed  by  chiefs  or  leaders.  The 
faft  is  nothing  more  than  this  :  the  mackarels  and  her¬ 
rings  live  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  the  depths  of 
the  main  ocean,  and  at  certain  feafons  they  rife  to  the  fur- 
face,  and  approach  the  Ihores  that  are  neareft  to  their 
abodes,  and  belt  fuited  to  their  purpofes  and  defires. 

Thefe  journeys,  whether  periodical  or  accidental,  are 
executed  with  great  celerity  and  with  little  reft.  Some 
bave  been  known  to  accompany  Ihips  in  long  voyages, 
e.  g.  from  America  to  Europe;  have  kept  up  with  them 
conftantly  in  fpite  of  winds  and  florins ;  fometimes  get¬ 
ting  before  them,  fporting  about  and  then  returning ; 
then,  after  a  Ihort  repofe,  fetch  up  their  loft  time,  and  ar¬ 
rive  on  the  coafts  of  Europe  with  the  Ihips.  It  is  faid 
that  the  falmon  can  fwim  in  calm  weather  at  the  rate  of 
near  twelve  miles  an  hour. 

Yet  filhes  have  need  of  reft,  and  even  of  deep.  -  When 
beginning  to  be  lleepy,  their  fwimming-bladder  is  dwelled 
out,  and  filled  with  a  very  light  gas;  they  can  glide  with¬ 
out  effort  in  the  middle  of  the  water,  and  enjoy  a  peace¬ 
ful  Humber  undilturbed  by  a  gentle  and  involuntary  mo¬ 
tion.  Yet  their  mufcles  are  too  irritable  to  permit  them 
to  deep  foundly  unlefs  retting  on  a  folid  fubftance,  during 
the  ftillnefs  of  night,  or  in  a  dark  retreat,  far  below  the 
furface  of  the  water,  and  where  fcarcely  any  rays  of  light 
may  reach  their  eyes,  which  are  always  open. 

The  inltinft  of  filhes  is  ftronger  than  generally  fup¬ 
pofed,  if  it  be  true,  as  many  authors  affirm,  that  they  can 
be  tamed  and  rendered  familiar.  It  is  well  known,  fays  La 
Cepede,  that,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Thuilleries,  filh  have 
been  kept  in  refervoirs  for  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
which  would  come  when  called,  and  efpecially  if  called 
by  the  name  they  had  been  accuftomed  to;  and  in  the 
ponds  of  Germany  they  have  been  taught  to  come  at  the 
found  of  a  bell  to  take  their  food.  It  is  obferved  that 
thofe  fpecies  which  could  not  otherwife  get  the  nourilh- 
ment  they  prefer  in  thofe  ponds,  are  mod:  ealily  tamed. 

Filhes  form  the  fourth  clafs  of  animals  in  the  Linnaean 
fyftem.  They  are  arranged  into  fix  orders  ;  the  four  firft 
of  which  are  diftinguilhed  by  the  poiition  of  the  ventral 
fins,  and  by  having  bony  rays  to  the  gills  ;  the  two  laft 
have  cartilaginous  rays  to  the  gills.  As  to  the  number  of 
genera,  Gmelin,  in  his  edition  of  Linnaeus,  has  given  us 
66,  and  834  fpecies.  Bloch  has  81  genera;  but,  as  he 
only  defcribed  thofe  he  was  able  to  give  figures  of,  his 
fpecies  amount  to  only  523.  Cepede  has  lb  fubdivided 
the  whole  genera,  belides  adding  new  ones,  that  his  five 
volumes  contain  223  genera,  and  1463  fpecies,  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  cetaceous  filhes,  which  he  has  defcribed  in 
a  feparate  volume.  The  generic  characters  are  taken  from 
the  lhape  of  the  body,  covering,  ftrufture,  figure  and  parts 
of  the  head,  but  principally  from  the  branchioftegous 
membrane.  The  fpecific  characters  are  taken  from  the 
cirrhi,  jaws,  fins,  fpines,  lateral  line,  digitated  appendages, 
tail,  and  colour. 

ORDERS  and  GENERA. 

I.  Apodes.  The  characters  of  this  order  are,  gills  with 
bony  rays,  and  no  ventral  fins.  The  genera  are  thirteen : 
Murasna.  -  -  Aperture  of  the  gills  at  the  tides  of  the 
thorax. 

Synbranchus.  -  A  fingle  branchial  aperture  under  the 
throat. 

Sphagebranchus.-  A  double  branchial  aperture  under  the 
throat. . 


body  thin,  much 


Gymnotus.  -  -  Dorfal  fin  none. 

Leptocephalus.  -  Peftoral  fin  none; 

compreffed. 

Trichiurus,  -  -  Caudal  fin  none  ;  body  enfiform. 
Anarhichas.  -  Teeth  rounded. 

Ammodytes.  -  Head  narrower  than  the  body. 

Ophidium.  -  -  Body  enfiform. 

Xiphias.  -  -  Snout  enfiform. 

Stromateus.  -  Body  oval,  fcaly ;  breaft  limple. 

Sternoptyx.  -  Body  oval,  naked  ;  breaft  folded. 
Stylephorus.  -  Eyes  placed  on  a  Ihort  cylindrical  pe¬ 
duncle. 

II.  Jugulares.  The  characters  of  this  order  are,  bony 
rays  to  the  gills ;  the  ventral  fins  placed  at  the  throat,, 
nearer  to  the  mouth  than  the  peftoral  fins.  There  are  fis 
genera  : 

Callionymus.  -  Aperture  of  the  gills  on  the  nape, 
Uranofcopus.  -  Head  large,  rough,  depreffed. 
Trachinus.  -  -  Vent  near  the  breaft. 

Gadus.  -  -  -  Peftoral  fins  tapering  to  a  point, 

Blennius.  -  -  Ventral  fins  of  two  united  rays. 

Kurtus.  -  -  Back  elevated, 

III.  Thoracici.  The  charafters  of  this  order  are,  bony 
rays  to  the  gills  ;  ventral  fins  direftly  under  the  peftorals. 
This  is  the  mod:  confiderable  order,  containing  twenty- 
four  genera : 

Cepola.  -  -  -  Body  endform,  no  viiible  fcales. 

Gymnetrus.  -  Anal  fin  none. 

Echeneis.  -  -  Back  of  the  head  fiat,  tranfverfely  fur¬ 

rowed. 

Coryphaena.  -  Head  doping  fuddenly  downwards. 

Gobius.  -  -  Ventral  fins  united  into  an  oval  fin. 
Cottus.  -  -  Head  broader  than  the  body. 

Scorpasna.  -  Head  armed  with  prickles. 

Zeus.  -  Upper  lip  arched  by  a  tranfverfe  mem¬ 

brane. 

Pleuroneftes.  -  Eyes  both  on  one  fide  of  the  head. 
Chsetodon.  -  -  Teeth  fetaceous,  flexile,  crowded. 
Sparus.  -  -  Teeth  ftrong,  obtufe;  lips  double. 

Bodianus.  -  -  Opercula  not  ferrated,  but  armed  with 
fcales  and  fpines. 

Holocentrus.  -  Opercula  ferrated,  and  armed  with  fcales 
and  fpines. 

Lutjanus.  -  -  Opercula  fcaly,  ferrated,  but  not  armed 
with  fpines. 

Scarus.  -  -  Teeth  none;  jaws  crenate  at  the  edges. 

Labrus.  -  -  Dorfal  fin  with  a  dender  Ikin  beyond 

the  end  of  each  Tay. 

Sciaena.  -  -  Head  and  gill-coverts  with  ftrongly 

fixed  fcales. 

Perea.  -  -  Gill-coverts  three-leaved,  the  upper  fer« 
rate. 

Gafterofteus.  -  Tail  carinate  at  the  fides. 

Scomber.  -  -  Tail  carinate  at  the  fides;  feveral  fpu- 

rious  fins  between  the  dorfal  fin  and 
tail. 

Centrogafter.  -  Tail  carinate  at  the  fides ;  ventral  fins 
connected  by  a  membrane,  the  firlt 
four  rays  fpinous,  the  other  fix  un¬ 
armed. 

Mullus.  -  -  Body  and  gill-coverts  with  large  lax 

fcales. 

Trigla.  -  -  -  Diltinft  appendages  near  the  peftoral  fins.  . 
Ophicephalus.  -  Head  flat,  fcales  of  a  varied  fliape. 

IV.  Aedominales.  The  charafters  of  this  order  are, 
bony  rays  to  the  gills ;  the  ventral,  fins  farther  back  than 
the  peftorals,  but  before  the  anal.  This  order  contains 
feventeen  genera: 

Cobitis.  -  -  Body  hardly  decreafing  toward*  the  tail,.. 

Arnia,  -  -  -  Head  naked,  bony,  rough. 

Silurus.  ■■  -  Firft  ray  of  the  dorfal  or  peftoral  fins 

toothed. 

Teuthis.  -  ~  Head  truncate  on  the  fore-part. 

Loricaria.: 
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J.oricarla.  -  -  Body  mailed' with  a  bony  coat. 

Salmo.  -  Hindmoft  dorfal  fin  flelby. 

Notacanthus.  -  Spines  in  place  of  the  dorfal  fin. 
Fiftularia.  -  -  Snout  cylindrical  with  a  cover  at  the  end. 
Efox.  -  -  -  Upper  jaw  much  Ihorter  than. the  lower, 

Elops.  -  -  Branchioftegous  membrane  double,  the 
outer  Id's." 

Argentina.  -  Veac  near  the  tail. 

Atherina.-  -  Body  with  a  lateral  liivery  ftripe, 
Mugil.  -  -  Lower  jaw  carinate  inwards. 

Exoccetus.  -  -  Peftoral  fins  as  long  as  the  "body. 

•Polynemus.  -  Diilinct  appendages  near  the  pectoral 
fins. 

•Clupea.  -  -  -  Belly  carinate,  ferrate.' 

-Cyprinus.  -  -  Gill  membrane  three-rayed. 

V.  Branchiostegi.  Tl'.is  is  the  firft  divifion  of  car¬ 
tilaginous  fifties;  having  gills  deftitute  of  bony  rays.  No 
•regard  is  paid  to  the  fituation  of  the  ventral  fins  in  this 
and  the  following  order.  This  order  contains  ten  genera: 


fcales  imbricate, 
body  covered  with  a 


Mormyrus.  ,  -  Teethed  notched 
Ollracion.  -  -  Ventral  fins  none 

bony  coat. 

Ventral  fins  none  ;  belly  prickly. 

Body  covered  with  (pines. 

Ventral  fins  none  ;  body  covered  with 
a  Itrong  cruft. 

Ventral  fins  folitary,  placed  like  a  keel. 
Ventral  fins  united;  head  ending  in  a 
-narrow  fnout. 

Ventral  fins  two  ;  fnout  ciliate-toothed. 
Ventral  fins  two,  united  into  an  oval 
concavity. 

Ventral  fins  two,  more  or  lefs  refem- 
bling  feet. 

VI.  Chondropterygii.  This  order  is  no  otherwife 
diftinguilhed  than  by  having  cartilaginous  gills.  It  con¬ 
tains  fix  genera  : 

Ventral  fins  two  ;  mouth  beneath  with¬ 
out  teeth. 

Spiracle  folitary,  quadrifid. 

Spiracles  two,  ventral. 

Spiracles  five,  lateral. 

Spiracles  five,  beneath. 

Spiracles  l'even,  lateral. 

The  Tipper  part  of  the  annexed  Engraving  will  exem¬ 
plify  the  above  claftification. 

Fig.  i,  is  an  apodal  filh,  or  one  having  no  ventral  fins; 
it  is  the  Muraena  conger,  or  conger-eel ;  and  at  a  is  Ihown 
the  union  of  the  dorfal,  anal,  and  tail,  fins. 

Fig.  2,.isa  jugular  filh.;  having  the  ventral  fins,  b,  placed 
more  forward  than  the  pedorals,  a.  This  is  the  Gadus 
asglefinus,  or  haddock  ;  and  may  be  taken  as  an  example 
to  illuftrate  the  pofition  of  the  fins,  See.  in  general,  a  is 
a  pedoral  fin,  and  b  a, ventral  fin,  as  juft  obferved;  cc, 
anal  fins ;  d,  caudal  or  tail  fin  ;  eee,  dorfal  or  back  fins ;  f, 
bony  gill-coverts ;  g ,  branchioltegous  rays  and  their  mem¬ 
branes  ;  h,  lateral  or  fide  line. 

Fig.  3,  is  a  thoracic  filh  ;  having  the  ventral  fins,  a,  placed 
diredly  under  the  pedorals,  b.  It  is  the  Cottus  fcorpius, 
or  fatheirlalhet;;  .having  digitated  appendages  at  c. 

Fig.  4,  is  an  abdominal  filh  ;  having  the  ventral  fins,  a, 
placed  behind  or  farther  back  than  the  pectorals,  b.  This 
is  a  lpecies  of  Cyprinus;  having  cirrhi,  or  bearded  appen¬ 
dages  at  c. 

Fig.  5,  is  a  chondropterygious  filh,  moft  of  the  genera 
of  which  order  breathe  through  lateral  apertures,  or  fpi- 
racles,  as  at  a.  It  is  the  §qualus  aeanthias,  or  picked 
dog-filh. 
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and  delicate  do  not  perifh  in  greater  numbers,  efpeciaTly 
m  deep  waters, where  the  ft  ream  is  very  rapid,  and  where 
a  valt  number  of  fifties  depofit  their  eggs.  The  manner 
in  which  thefe  eggs  are  hatched  is  not  lefs  wonderful. 
After  the  long  deep  which  fifties  enjoy  during  winter,- the 
unit  begins  to  increafe,  to  fweil,  to  prefs  the  inteftines, 
and  diftend  the  extenor  parts  of  the  lower  belly;  this 
•caules  a  pain,  of  which  the  male  ftrives  to  eafe  himfelf, 
like  the  female,  by  rubbing  againft  weeds  or  ftones.  As 
the  fweil  is  greater  in  the  females,  they  are  the  firft  who 
ann  at  relief  by  feeking  a  proper  place  to  depofit  their 
eggs.  1  hefe  _  eggs,  which  are  covered  with  a  vifcous 
matter,  will  ftick  to  plants,  ftones,  and  other  hard  fub- 
ftances,  and  are  then  fecundated  by  the  male  in  the 
manner  which  will  be  prefently  deferibed.  This  gluey 
matter  feems  to  be  fecreted  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  fa¬ 
cilitating  the  paftage  of  the  eggs  out  of  the  body,  as  it  is 
not  to  be  perceived  on  thofe  which  are  prematurely  forced 
out  by  p  re  fling  the  belly  of  the  female. 

The  fpawn  or  eggs  of  fillies  are  very  final]  in  compari- 
fon  with  thofe  of  other  animals  ;  thofe  of  the  trout  and 
fahnon  do  liot.exceed  the  fiz?  of  a  pea;  and  in  a  filurus,  or 
flieat-fifh,  which  weighed  above  a  hundred  pounds,  they 
were  found  not  to  be  larger  than  a  grain  of  millet.  But 
in  quantity  the  fifties  furpafs  all  other  animals  ;  every 
year  they  lay  a  great  number:  100,000  have  been  counted 
in  a  fiili  not. weighing  half  a  pound,  and  one  cod-filh  has 
been  afceitained  to  contain  9,000,000.  Here  we  have  to 
admire  the  wife  difpenlations  of  Providence,  in  adverting 
the  manner  in  which  thofe  eggs  are  hatched,  and  the 
continual  dangers  to  which  they  are  expofed,  whether  by 
inundations  and  tempeftsj  or  by  voracious  animals  who  are 
fond  of  devouring  the  eggs  and  young  fry.  The  e^-gs  of 
fifties  in  genera!  are  not  fecundated,  like  tliofe  of  other 
animals,  in  the  belly  of  the  mother;  when  the  female  lias 
voided  them,  the  male  follows  in  order  to  ftied  upon 
them  a  feminal  liquor  which  is  fecreted  in  what  is  called 
the  milt :  but,  as  only  a  fmall  part  of  them  receive  this  li¬ 
quor,  the  greater  part  remain  barren.  Befides,  fifties  void 
their  ova  on  all  kinds  of  fubftances,  which  often  being 
carried  by  tempefts  or  the  waves  over  the  banks  of  the 
water,  the  fpawti  is  left  on  the  fhores,  and  the  eggs  or 
young  are  fure  to  perifti  when  the  waves  retire.  Sudden 
cold  often  hinders  the  female  from  calling  her  fpawn,  or 
freezes  the  blood  of  the  young  juft  hatched.  Part  of  the 
eggs  become  the  prey  of  the  eel,  ftickleback,  and  other 
voracious  fifti :  water-fowl  alfo  eat  the  fame  food  occa- 
fionally.  A  want  of  heat  alfo  often  caufes  a  part  of  the 
eggs  to  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  unhatched.  In 
general  it  is  found,  that  among  fillies  the  voracious  kinds 
are  not  only  more  numerous  than  among  land-animals 
and  birds,  but  that  they  are  alfo  more  greedy  and  infati- 
able,  not  fparing  even  their  own  lpecies,  which  othef’ani- 
raals  will  not  deftroy  unlefs  driven  by  the  molt  preflino- 
hunger.  Add  to  this,  the  various  means  which  man  hat 
contrived  to  take  or  deftroy  filh  ;  and  it  wjli  appear,  that 
a  race  expofed  to  fo  many  dangers,  muft  have  been  exter¬ 
minated  long  lince,  had  not  Providence  endowed  the  fe¬ 
males  with  this  extraordinary  fecundity 

The  eggs  of  filhes  are  enclofed  in  a  membrane  or  bag, 
and  in  moft  fpecies  in  a  double  one,  called  ovaries,  placed 
before  the  air-bladder;  and  near  the  anus  is  an  aperture 
called  the  navel,  through  which  they  pals.  The  feminal 
veil'd,  or  milt,  of  the  male,  is  always  double.  If  you  put 
oil  a  bit  of  glafs  as  much  of  it  as  you  can  take  on  the 
point  of  a  needle,  and  then,  after  diluting  it  with  a  drop 
of  water,  examine  it  with  a  microi'cope,  you  will  perceive 
a  number  of  little  organil'ed  bodies.  The  l'eminal  liquor 
of  the  female  is  alfo  emitted  by  the  navel. 

As  moft  filh  approach  the  ftiores  and  lhallows  j-o  fpawn. 


The  principles  of  generation  in  general  are  covered  with  that  is  the  time  when  filhing  in  general  is  moft  produc 
a  dark  cloud;  but  more  el'pecially  among  fillies,  where  it  tive  ;  for  thefe  animals  are  heavy  and  inactive  from  the 
is  perfeded  out  of  the  womb,  and  in  a  cold  and  moilt  ele-  irritating  and  voluptuous  pain  which  is  caufed  by  the 
ySient.  It  is  altonilhing  that  animals  fo  extremely  tender  prefl’ure  of  the  fpawn  within  their  bodies,  and  their  anx- 
,  .  *  •  "  iery 
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“?ty  to  rid  themfelvcs  of  this  burthen  throws  them  off 
their  guard  :  they  leave  their  lecure  and  deep  hiding- 
places,  and  run  as  it  were  into  the  mouth  of  their  greateft 
enemy,  man,  by  coming  towards  the  fiiores  and  into  the 
(hallows  in  feareh  of  thole  fituatiotis  where  they  may  un- 
burthen  themfelves  in  the  molt  convenient  manner,  or 
■where  they  may  meet  with  thofe  fubftances  againft  which 
to  rub  their  bellies  when  their  internal  efforts  are  not  fuf- 
ticient  to  ejedl  the  ova,  or  the  feminal  liquor  which  is  to 
fecundate  it. 

It  is  faid  that  feveral  females,  and  the  faltnon  in  parti¬ 
cular,  are  inltinCtively  led  to  depolit  their  eggs  in  a 
kind  of  nefts,  or  places  little  expofed  to  danger.  Certain 
it  is,  that  they  rub  their  bellies  in  different  directions 
againft  the  bottom  of  the  water,  moving  away  f'oft  and 
greafy  fubftances, and  leaving  only  gravel,  and  ftones.well 
cleanfed  by  thefe  motions,  and  that  therein  they  depofit 
their  fpawn  as  in  a  neft.  But  in  all  probability  it  is  ra¬ 
ther  from  the  relief  they  find  in  rubbing  againft  the  gra¬ 
vel,  than  any  intention  of  preferving  their  eggs,  that  they 
are  led  to  this  mode  of  proceeding  ;  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  females  abandon  their  eggs  the  moment  they  are 
free  from  them.  Being  now  unconftrained  in  their  mo¬ 
tions,  they  return  to  their  favorite  haunts  to  recover  them- 
lelves,  and  to  repair  their  ftrength.  Some  females  are  lb 
far  exhnufted  at  this  time  for  want  of  food,  that  they  will 
immediately  devour  a  part  of  the  fpawn  they  have  juft 
emitted,  while  it  floats  on  the  water  ;  this  has  given  rife 
to  another  popular  error,  as  if  fome  Allies  were  fo  careful 
of  their  eggs  as  to  hatch  them  in  their  gullet.  Others  de¬ 
vour  with  avidity  the  feminal  liquor  of  the  males,  which 
lias  occafioned  another  erroneous  idea,  into  which  fome 
eminent  naturalifts  have  fallen,  that  females  might  be  fe¬ 
cundated  by  the  mouth. 

When  the  females  have  excluded  and  abandoned  their 
eggs,  the  males  arrive  prefently  after,  attracted  by  the 
fmell,  which  reaches  them  at  a  great  diftance.  The}'  are 
not  brought  thither  by  affeCtion  for  the  females,  who  are 
already  abfent ;  but  drawn  by  in  It  in  ft  towards  the  eggs 
which  they  are  to  fecundate.  Sometimes  indeed  they  feed 
upon  them,  inftead  of  giving  them  life  ;  but  molt  fre- 
•quently  their  inftinCt  leads  them  to  ejeCt  their  feminal  li¬ 
quor  over  them.  But  the  odour  of  thefe  ova  fo  ftrongly 
aft'eCts  their  organs  of  fmell,  which  we  have  before  ob- 
ferved  to  be  very  exquifite,  that  they  are  led  to  follow  the 
females  while  the  fpawn  is  yet  within  their  bodies.  Then 
they  are  feen  mingled  with  the  females  before  fpawning  ; 
and,  prefling  their  bellies  in  the  fame  manner  againft 
ftones  and  gravel,  they  aflift  each  other  in  the  work  of 
generation,  though  fexual  attachment  has  no  fliare  in  their 
inftinCl. 

Nor  does  the  agitation  of  the  waves  prevent  the  fecun¬ 
dation  of  the  eggs  lb  often  as  has  been  fuppofed  ;  lor  a 
fniall  drop  of  the  whitilh  liquor  is  fufficient  to  impart  the 
principle  of  animation  to  a  "great  number  of  eggs;  and 
feveral  males  are  feen  occupied  in  the  fame  manner  near 
the  fame  fpot  ;  farther,  Bloch  lays,  that  the  number  of 
males  is  double  that  of  the  females. 

Several  eminent  naturalifts,  and  particularly  Rondele- 
tius,  have  fallen  into  an  error  in  fuppoling  that  water 
alone  was  capable  of  generating  fifties,  becaui'e  they  have 
been  found  in  ponds  and  ditches  where  no  filh  had  been 
thrown,  nor  any  fpawn,  and  which  had  no  communication 
•with  lea,  lake,  or  river.  It  is  eafy  to  liippofe,  that  in 
fucli  cafes,  which  are  not  very  frequent,  the  fecundated 
ova  of  fillies  may  have  accidentally  ltuck  to  the  feet  or 
belly  of  certain  birds  who  are  known  to  feed  thereon, 
and  fo  be  dropped  in  thofe  places.  And  this  leads  us  to 
repeat  the  remarks  of  a  very  accurate  obferver,  J.  L.  Ja¬ 
cobi,  that  the  eggs  of  fillies  refill  corruption  and  putre- 
faclion  longer  than  moll  of  the  foft  parts  ;  they  will  re¬ 
main  unchanged  four  or  five  days  in  the  belly  of  a  dead 
female;  the  ripe  fpawn  of  a  female  trout  which  had  been 
dead  four  days,  and  already  ftank,  was  fprinkled  with  the 
milty  liquor  of  a  living  male,  and  produced  young  trouts. 
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The  fame  naturalift  is  of  opinion,  that  the  feminal  fluid 
of  the  dead  male  will  continue  prolific  as  long  as  it  pre- 
ferves  its  fluidity.  See  farther  under  the  articles  Mu- 
rvena  and  Rama. 

But  fome  fillies  have  a  different  mode  of  generation, 
and  reproduftion.  The  female  rays,  (harks,  fome  of  the 
blennies,  and  fome  of  the  lilnres,  do  not  lay  eggs  ;  the 
ova  are  fecundated,  nourilhed,  and  hatched,  in  the  belly 
of  the  female;  and  the  young  are  brought  forth  perfectly 
formed.  Tliefe  have  been  called  viviparous  animals  ;  but 
the  term  is  not  correct,  as  La  Cepede  obferves,  for  that 
word  fiiould  be  confined  to  fuch  animals  as  draw  their 
nourifliment,  or  life,  immediately  from  the  body  of  the 
mother,  which  tliefe  animals  do  not,  being  inclofed  in  an 
egg  which  precludes  any  communication  with  the  body 
of  the  mother,  whether  the  egg  be  hatched  by  heat  within 
the  body  or  previoufly  excluded  ;  and  he  propofes  the 
epithet  of  viparous  to  diftinguifn  them,  which  lie  lays  can¬ 
not  but  bring  to  mind  the  production  of  vipers,  which  is 
effected  in  the  lame  manner. 

The  eggs  of  the  viparous  fillies,  then,  are  much  larger  in 
lize,  but  in  fmaller  number,  as  may  be  reafonably  fup- 
poled,  fince  they  are  to  attain  their  full  fize  and  be  hatched 
in  the  body  of  the  mother  ;  in  faft,  they  feldom  exceed 
fifty.  But,  if  thefe  eggs,  continually  remaining  in  the 
belly  of  the  female,  contain  living  embryos,  they  mult 
have  been  fecundated  in  that  place  ;  the  prolific  fluid  of 
the  male  mu  ft  have  penetrated  to  the  ovaries.  *  Thus  the 
males  of  thefe  fpecies  mult  form  an  intimate  and  dole  union 
with  their  females  ;  there  muft  he  a  real  contafl,  which 
mull  continue  till  the  feminal  liquor  is  emitted  ;  and  in 
fad  it  is  known,  that  in  fome  fpecies,  as  the  rays,  (harks, 
chimera,  &c.  the  male  lias  a  kind  of  hooks  or  clafpers, 
with  which  he  Lizes  the  female,  confines  her  in  the  pro¬ 
per  pofition,  and  prevents  her  efcape  till  the  end  is  ac- 
complilhed. 

In  fome  fpecies,  as  the  Syngnnthus  and  Silurus'  afci- 
tus,  the  eggs  as  loon  as  formed  are  exciuded  out  of  the 
body,  and  remain  attached  under  the  belly  or  under  the 
tail,  arid  are  hatched  in  that  pofition.  Thele  fifties 
therefore  muft  couple  like  the  rays  and  (harks,  fince  the 
eggs  nluft  be  fecundated  either  within  the  body,  or  while 
attached  to  it. 

Wi.th  a  view  to  afcertain  more  corredly  and  latisfado- 
rily  the  progrefs  of.generation  in  the  finny  tribes,  that  in¬ 
genious  ichthyologift,  Eliefer  Bloch,  procured  the  fpawn 
of  different  fillies  from  the  Tides  of  rivers  and  lakes  ;  and, 
having  no  pond  or  piece  of  water  at  his  command,  he 
contrived,  by  artificial  means,  in  his  own  houfe,  to  make 
the  following  experiments,  which  we  lhall  prefent  to  the 
reader  in  his  own  words. 

“  I  procured  from  the  river  Spree  fome  aquatic  plants, 
whereon  the  eggs  or  fpawn  of  the  perch,  bream,  carp, 
trout,  ,&c.  had  been  voided.  I  brought  them  home  in  a 
little  water  ;  I  then  put  them  into  a  veffel  full  of  river- 
wateV,  which  was  changed  every  day  ;  and  at  the  end  of 
feven  days  had  the  plealitre  to  fee  the  water  enlivened  by 
fome  millions  of  linall  filh.  As  the  veffel  had  ftood  in  a 
room  expofed  to  the  rays  of  the  fun,  and  as  every  piece 
of  water  may  not  have  that  advantage,  I  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  experiments.  I  put  fome  weeds  whereon  eggs  had 
been  voided  into  four  tubs  ;  one  I  expoled  to  the  mid¬ 
day  fun,  another  to  the  morning  fun,  a  third  to  the  even¬ 
ing  fun,  and  the  fourth  I  placed  where  the  fun  could  not 
reach  it  at  all.  On  the  feventh  day  I  faw  little  fifties  in 
the  firft  ;  in  the  fecond  and  third  they  appeared  on  the 
eighth  day  ;  .and  in  the  fourth  on  the  ninth.  I  have  re¬ 
marked  before,  that  all  the  eggs  are  not  fecundated  by 
the  male;  and  it  happened  fometimes  that  of  a  hundred 
eggs  which,  were  on  a  weed  not  one  would  be  hatched  ; 
whereas  one  little  branch,  which  I  put  in  a  cup,  furnilhed. 
about  lixty  young  fry.  But  by  means  of  a  magnifying- 
glafs,  I  could  determine  whether  the  eggs  are  fecundated 
or  not ;  in  the  former  cafe,  they  always  appear  more 
tranfparent  and  yellow,  which  marks  become  more  vifible 
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after  the  fecond  or  third  day;  fo  that,  fome  days  after, 
the  difference  may  be  difcerned  by  the  naked  eye  ;  thole 
that  "are  not  fecundated  become  every  day  darker  and 
thicker ;  they  Jofe  their  brilliancy,  and  look  like  a  hitil- 
ftone  juft  ready  to  melt.  All  the  phenomena  relative  to 
the  generation  of  fifties  are  exhibited  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  annexed  Engraving  ;  of  which  the  following  is  an 
explanation. 

Fig.  6.  An  aquatic  plant  with  fecundated  eggs  at¬ 
tached  to  it.  Fig.  7.  A  plant  with  eggs  not  fecundated. 
Fig.  8.  An  egg  as  leen  through  a  inicrofcope  :  a,  the 
yellow,  or  yolk ;  b,  the  white.  Fig.  9.  The  egg  on  the 
fourth  clay,  when  motion  may  be  perceived  in  the  em¬ 
bryo.  Fig.  10.  The  fame  egg  magnified,  to  fhowr  that  the 
fpine  of  the  back  is  already  formed.  Fig.  it.  Egg  on  the 
feventh  day,  wherein  the  eyes  are  perceptible.  Fig.  12. 
The  fame  egg  magnified.  Fig.  13.  Egg  w'ith  the  tail  of 
the  embryo  put  forth.  Fig.  14.  a,  a  bream  juft  emerged 
from  the  egg,  of  the  natural  lize;  b,  the  fame  eight  hours 
afterbirth;  c,  the  fame  three  weeks  old.  Fig.  15.  A 
bream  one  day  old  lying  on  its  belly,  as  feen  through  a 
microfcope  :  a,  the  ftomach.  Fig.  16.  The  fame,  two 
days  old,  lying  on  its  fide,  and  magnified  :  a,  the  ftomach  ; 
b,  b,  the  fcales.  Fig.  17.  a,  the  heart;  b,  the  arterial  bag. 
Fig.  18.  Eggs  of  the  trout.  Fig.  19.  A  bream  of  four 
days  old,  lying  on  its  fide,  as  it  appeared  under  the»mi- 
crolcope  1  a,  the  heart ;  b,  the  arterial  bag  ;  c,  the  aorta  ; 
d,  d,  the  anterior  artery  ;  e,  e,  the  pofterior  artery  ;  f  f, 
the  intercoftal  arteries  ;  g,  the  vena  cava  inferior  :  h,  the 
vena  cava  fuperior;  2,  union  of  thele  veins;  k,  air-blad¬ 
der.  Fig.  20.  Scales  magnified:  a,  of  the  head;  b,  of  the 
back  ;  c,  of  the  fide.  Fig.  21.  A  piece  of  the  ovary  of  a 
falmon,  where  the  eggs  lie  in  furrows  in  particular  mem¬ 
branes  one  over  the  other  in  folds.  Fig.  22.  Six  eggs  of 
the  perch  attached  to  each  other,  forming  a  fix-fided 
figure,  as  feen  under  the  microfcope.  Fig.  23.  Eggs  or 
roe  of  the  perch,  as  call  forth  by  the  female.  Fig.  24. 
Spermatic  animalcules  of  the  carp. 

“  The  eggs  of  fifties  are  uniformly  round  ;  the  yellow 
and  the  white  are  perfectly  difcernible ;  between  w'hicli 
appears  a  vacant  fpace  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon.  The 
yellow,  which  is  ulually  furrounded  with  white,  is  not  in 
the  middle,  but  rather  towards  one  fide,  fig.  8,  a.  AH 
this  may  likewife  be  remarked  in  the  eggs  which  are  not 
fecundated ;  the  difference  is,  that  the  yellow  is  not  of  fo 
deep  a  colour.  The  feminal  liquor  or  milt  runs  along  the 
fpine  of  the  back,  fometimes  inclofed  in  one  membrane, 
fometimes  in  two.  It  is  white,  and  in  fpawning-time  be¬ 
comes  as  white  as  milk,  and  fpirts  out  at  the  navel  if  the 
fifti  be  fqueezed  ever  fo  little.  I  took  fome  of  this  fubftance 
on  the  point  of  a  needle,  and  put  it  on  a  bit  of  glafs,  and, 
having  diluted  it  with  clear  water,  I  examined  it  with  a 
inicrofcope,  and  it  exhibited  a  multitude  of  little  filaments, 
of  various  fliapes  and  fizes,  fig.  25.  called  by  fome  authors 
fpermatic  animalcules ,  and  by  Buffon  organic  particles. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  the  fifti,  all  motion  ceafed  in  the 
fperrn  or  roe.”  On  the  fubjeft  fpermatic  animalcules,  fee 
the  article  Animalcule,  vol.  i.  p.  727-729. 

“The  unfolding  of  the  fifti  in  the  egg  is  very  curious. 
I  fhall  fipeak  of  it  in  few  words.  I  before  remarked  on 
the  Itate  of  the  egg  the  firft  day.  On  the  fecond,  that  part 
in  the  form  of  a  half-moon  exhibits  a  fmall  fpot  which 
moves^  and  there  is  a  diminution  of  the  tranfparency  be¬ 
fore  obferved  inithatpart.  On  the  third  day  a  larger ’fpot 
is  obferved  in  that  place,  which  is  on  one  fide  ftrongly 
attached  to  the  yolk  of  the  egg,  and  on  the  other  fide  is 
free  ;  fig.  10,  12.  at  the  end  of  that  part  which  joins  the 
yolk  is  feen  the  outline  of  the  heart,  which  increafes  in 
motion,  and  the  whole  mafs,  or  embryo,  moves  from  time 
to  time  at  that  end  where  it  is  free,  that  is,  the  tail.  On 
the  fourth  day,  the  beating  of  the  pulfe  increafes,  as  well 
as  the  motion  of  the  whole  body.  On  the  fifth  day,  by 
the  politions  which  the  fifti  takes  in  its  various  motions, 
the  circulation  of  the  humours  in  the  veffels  may  be  feen. 
On  the  fixth  day  the  lpine  of  the  back,  and  the  ribs 
wfcich  fpring  from  it,  may  be  diftinguiftied.  On  the  le* 
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venth  you  may  fee  with  the  naked  eye  two  black  fpot?, 
fig.  n,  12,  which  are  the  eyes;  and  now  the  whole  fliape 
of  the  fifti  is  perceptible ;  and  the  vertebrae  and  ribs  are 
fo  diftimft,  that  they  may  ealily  be  counted  by  the  help 
of  a  common  magnifier.  Though  the  yolk  of  the  egg  di- 
minifties  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  embryo,  the 
young  fifti  as  yet  has  not  room  enough  to  lie  ftraight,  but 
the  tail  is  bent  upwards,  as  feen  at  fag.  12.  The  motion* 
are  now  fo  quick,  that,  as  it  turns  from  fide  to  fide,  the 
yolk  moves  with  it ;  and  thefe  motions  increafe  as  the 
birth  approaches,  which  happens  between  the  feventh  and 
ninth  clay.  The  continued  llrokes  of  the  tail  againft  the 
egg-ftiell  render  it  lb  thin,  that  it  breaks  at  laft,  and  the 
fifti  comes  out  tail  foremoft,  as  ftiown  at  fig.  13,  ltrug- 
gling  to  difengage  its  head,  which  is  attached  to  the  yolk. 

It  foon  after  feems  to  enjoy  its  new  exiftence,  and  moves 
very  quickly  about  in  the  water.  As  fifties  are  hatched 
by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  as  the  rays  are  not  always 
equally  ltrong,  the  appearances  we  have  mentioned  may 
happen  a  day  fooner  or  later,  according  to  eircum- 
llances. 

“Befides  the  fifties  above-mentioned,!  have alfo hatched 
the  eggs  of  others,  and  have  made  the  fame  obfervations. 

It  is  a  curious  remark,  that  even  in.  the  egg  the  difference 
is  perceptible  between  the  bream  and  the  bley,  becaufe  in 
the  latter. the  yellow  iris  may  be  actually,  difcerned  in  the 
egg.  It  is  a  pleafing  fpeftacle  to  fee  fo  many  little  ani¬ 
mals  of  this  kind  moving  in  the  water  with  great  celerity, 
as  ftiown  in  fig.  14,  a. 

“.Though  the  fifti  grows  but  flowly,  yet  in  eight  hours 
lie  is  fenfibly  bigger  ;  within  that  time  he  luddenly  at¬ 
tains  the  fize  marked  fig.  14,  b.  But  after  this  his  growth- 
is  fo  imperceptible,  that  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  lie  is 
no  bigger  than  appears  in  fig.  14,  c.  On  the  ninth  day, 
befides  the  two  black  fpots,  a  third  may  be  feen  by  the 
help  of  the  microfcope,  which  is  the  ftomach  and  the  food  a. 
it  contains,  fig.  15,  a.  On  the  fame  day  the  pulfe  may 
be  difcerned  to  beat  fixty  ftrokes  in  a  minute;  whereas  the 
heart  of  the  embryo  made  but  thirty  articulations  in  the 
fame  fpace  of  time.  The  little  globules  are  red  while  in 
the  heart ;  but  in  the  other  veffels  they  affume  a  white 
colour.  On  the  fecond  day  thofe  of  the  heart  are  redder, 
and  thofe  of  the  veffels  yellow.  On  the  third  day  they 
are  entirely  of  a  clear  red;  in  the  veins  they  are  of  a  pale 
red,  and  then  form  the  liquid  called  blood.  Befides  this, 
the  peftoral  fins  may  be  difcerned  on  the  firft  day ;  but 
the  other  fins  are  invifible,  as  well  as  the  inteftines  ;  be¬ 
caufe,  being  extremely  delicate,  they  fuffer  the  rays  of  light 
to  pafs  through  them.  On  the  third  day  the  fin  of  the 
tail  is  perceptible,  which  as  yet  is  ftraight,  fig.  17,  b.  The 
dorfal  fin  appears  on  the  fifth  day  ;  the  ventral  and  oval 
fins  may  be  feen  with  a  microfcope  on  the  eighth.  About 
this  time  a  good  microfcope  will  ftiow  on  the  body  fome 
black  fpots,  fig.  16,  b,  b.  lome  round,  others  lengthened, 
as  they  appear  fig.  20,  a,  b,  c,  being  the  firft  outline  of  the 
fcales.  Thofe  upon  the  head  are  the  fmalleft,  thofe  of  the 
back  the  largeft,  and  thofe  on  the  fides  are  of  a  fize  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  The  tail  foon  begins  to  take  a  curved 
form,  as  ftiown  at  fig.  16,  c.  It  now  becomes  curious  to 
obferve  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  other  humours. 

In  one  place  are  fountains  of  a  red  colour,  corapofed  of 
the  moft  delicate  little  globules.  Near  the  head  the  heart 
is  placed,  conlifting  of  a  membranous  bag,  fig.  19,  a. 
which  drives  the  blood  through  an  artery  of  the  fame-form, 
called  faccus  arteriafus,  fig.  17,  b.  fig.  19,  b.  which  artery 
comp  relies  itfelf  to  drive  it  into  the  aorta,  fig.  19,  c.  While 
the  artery  is  conrtrifted,  the  voiia  cava  carries  the  blood  to 
the  heart,  which  was  till  then  at  reft,  fig.  19,  2!.  and  now 
the  heart  drives  it  into  the  veins,  which  till  then  alfo 
were  at  reft.  v 

“  As  fifties  have  a  very  ftiort  breaft,  and  no  neck,  they 
have  no  carotid  arteries,  but  the  aorta  paftes  immediately 
to  the  gills,  which  are  very  near;  and  thence  into  the 
other  parts  of  the  body.  As  in  young  fifties  the  gills  are 
not  yet  vifible,  I  have  feen  the  arteries -go  dire&ly  to  the 
head,  return  behind  the  eye,  and  then  follow  the  direc- 
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tion  of  the  fpine  of  the  back,  fig.  19,  e.  I  'obferved  alfo 
another  artery  in  front,  which  paffed  along  the  belly  to 
the  tail,  fig.  19,  d,  d.  which  began  near  the  head,  and  took 
‘its  origin  from  aorta.  From  the  firft  branches  off,  in  a 
right  angle,  at  each  vertebra,  an  artery,  fig.  19,  ff.  which 
takes  its-  direftion  along  the  fide.  The  blood’of  the  ar¬ 
teries,  which  are  extremely  delicate,  is  partly  collected  in 
the  afcending  vena  cava,  fig.  19,  g.  partly  in  the  defcend- 
ing,  fig.  19,  h.  Thefe  two  veins  form  an  obtul'e  angle, 
fig.  19,  i.  behind  the  air-bladder,  and  drive  the  new  blood 
towards  the  heart.  In  new-born  fifties,  the  head  is  Irnall 
in  comparifon  to  other  animals,  and  the  air-bladder  is 
large;  this  keeps  the  animal  balanced  when  in  an  upright 
pofition. 

“  Means  fhould  be  taken  to  keep  off  water-flies,  if  pof- 
fible,  when  you  would  hatch  the  eggs  of  fifh,  becaufe  they 
devour  young  fry.  I  had  thirty  little  fifh  in  a  tub,  with 
fome  plants  whereon  were  worms  and  other  aquatic  infects ; 
but  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  the  filh  dilappeared  entirely, 
not  the  lealt  veltige  of  their  bodies  remaining.  Having 
afterwards  found  a  little  fnail  in  the  throat  of  one  of  thofe 
infefts  called  p/iryganea  grandis  by  Linnaeus,  I  concluded 
that  this  in  fieri:  had  eaten  my  fifli. 

“  From  thefie  few  experiments  I  draw  the  following,  I 
hope  ufieful,  conclufions  on  the  fubjeri:  of  economy  and 
phyfiology. 

1.  That  lakes  and  ponds  may  be  flocked  with  fifli  at  a 
very  cheap  rate,  by  obfierving  the  exaft  time  of  fpawning 
in  each  fipecies  ;  and,  as  fifli  even  of  the  fame  fipecies  do 
not  all  fipawn  at  once,  but  at  three  different  periods  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  fize,  and  as  there  is  a  diffance  of  nine 
days  between  each,  and  as  the  eggs  remain  eight  or  nine 
days  more  before  they  Open,  there  is  plenty  of  time  to 
provide  the  plants  whereon  the  eggs  are  depofited. 

2.  That  by  thefie  experiments  a  queftion  long  agitated 
is  decided  with  certainty,  though  the  philofophers  of  our 
own  days  are  yet  divided  upon  it,  namely,  Whether  the 
mixture  of  the  male  and  female  fiemen  be  necelfiary  for 
generation  ?  For  it  is  certain  that  this  does  not  take 
place  within  the  bodies  of  fiffies  at  leaft. 

3.  It  appears  that  the  female  furnifties  the  germ  or  fiub- 
ftance  of  the  animal,  and  that  the  male  gives  it  life/and 
motion  ;  for  the  tranfiparent  part  or  embryo  appears  in  the 
unfecundated  egg,  but  it  is  the  femen  of  the  male-vvhich 
communicates  motion  to  the  heart.  I  fliall  leave  it  to 
others  to  examine,  whether  that  feminal  vapour,  ( aura  fe~ 
minalis,)  which  dilbovers  itfelf  in  moft  animals  by  a  difi- 
agreeable  fmell,  paffes  from  the  milt  into  the  egg,  to  give 
motion  to  the  heart;  or  whether  the  fpermatic  animalcules 
penetrate  there,  and  give  it  life  by  their  rapid  movements. 
The  daft  opinion  fieems  to  me  moft  reafionable,  as  I  never 
obferved  the  leaft  odour  in  the  milt  of  filhes.  The  vola¬ 
tile  particles  which  caufie  that  finiell  fieem  more  proper  to 
other  animals  who  propagate  their  fipecies  in  the  ufiuai 
way.  Neither  have  I  remarked  any  odour  in  the  feed  of 
birds  ;  but,  as  the  roes  of  fillies  fmell  and  caufie  a  difia- 
greeable  fienfiation  at  the  approach  of  fpawning-time,  fib 
do  the  tefticles  of  birds  fiwell  at  a  certain  period,  fib  that, 
from  being  lcarcely  vifible,  they  become  full  as  big  as  a 
hazel-nut. 

4.  It  is  hereby  eafily  underftood  why  there  appears  not 
among  male  fifties  the  lealt  jealoufiy  in  their  amours  ;  for 
many  males  together  rnay  be  feen  following  the  females. 
And,  among  the  females,  there  appears  not  the  leaft  fign 
by  which  they  excite  the  male  to  fulfil- the  work  of  fecun¬ 
dation  or  generation. 

5.  That  the  motion  of  the 'heart  dilates  the  blood- vefi- 
fels,  and  thereby  infufes  life  into  the  fetus. 

6.  That  the  fiemen  and  embryo  arifing  from  it  are  en- 
clofied  in  a  common  membrane  with  the  yolk  of  the  egg  ; 
and  they  are  fio  clofiely  united  by  means  of  the  vificera  of 
the  filh  and  . the  veflels  of  the  yolk,  that  they  are  not  fie- 
parated  even  when  the  filh  is  half-way  out  of  the  egg. 

7.  Filhes  do  not  come  into  the  world  head-foremolt  like 
Other  animals,,  but  by  the  tail. 
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8.  The  period  neceffary  for  the  Formation  and  birth  of 
fifties  is  not  fixed,  as  in  other  animals,  but  may  be  acce¬ 
lerated  or  retarded  by  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  beat. 

9.  The  yolk  of  the  egg,  which  diminiflies  as  the  em¬ 
bryo  increafes  in  bulk,  is  deftined  for  the  nouriflnnent  'of 
that  embryo  ;  the  white,  on  the  other  hand,  has  free  mo¬ 
tion  like  the  liquor  contained  in  the  matrices  of  vivipa¬ 
rous  animals. 

10.  It  is  evident  that  the  germ,  or  embryo,  pre-exiftsin 

the  egg  ;  and  all  the  liypothel'es  againft  this  pre-exiftence 
fall  to  the  ground.  • 

11.  The  animalcules  in  the  femen  of  fifties  are' different 
from  thofe  in  the  feed  of  other  animals. 

12.  It  requires  no  longer  time  to  hatch  the  eggs  of  largs 
fillies  than  of  the  fniall  ones  ;  for  thofe  of  the  bream  and 
of  the  bleak  hatched  on  the  fame  day  ;  whereas  among 
birds  and  quadrupeds  the  time  of  geftation  is  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  fize  of  the  animal. 

13.  In  proportion  as  the  developement  of  the  embryo 
in  the  egg  is  quick,  lb  is  its  growth  after  the  birth  flow. 
In  two  days  after  fecundation  I  have  feen  the  heart  move, 
and  the  body  has  been  alfo  in  motion  on  the  third  ,  yet 
this  filh,  at  two  years  old,  was  not  more  than  four  or  five 
inches  long. 

14,.  The  peftoral  fins,  which  are  the  principal  inftru- 
menfs  for  fwimming,  are  the  firft  formed  5  therefore  all 
filhes  muft  have  them. 

15.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  is  flower  in  the  fetus 
than  in  the  filh  after  birth. 

.16.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  is  flower  in  fillies  than 
in  the  young  of  other  animals. 

17.  The  heart  does  not  throw  the  blood  direridy  into 
the  arteries;  they  receive  it  by  a  comprelTed  motion  of  the 
arterial  bladder ;  and  there  is  between  thefe  two  an  alter¬ 
nate  and  reciprocal  motion  of  compreflion  and  dilatation. 

18.  The  globules  of  the  blood  appearing  of  a  red  co¬ 
lour  on  the  third  day  in  the  heart,  and  of  a  white  colour 
in  the  other  veflels,  proves  that  this  colour  in  the  blood 
arifes  from  the  compreflion  of  the  heart,  which,  being  now 
completely  formed,  has  of  courfe  more  tenfion.  From  this 
remark  fome  ufeful  hints  may  be  drawn  relative  to  medi¬ 
cine.  When,  on  bleeding,  the  blood  is  of  a  clear  full 
red,  it  is  a  fign  of  too  great  tenlion  of  the  lolids,  and  the 
prefcription  Ihould  then  be  emollients,  as  a  repetition  of 
bleeding,  diluting  drinks,  bathing,  &c.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  blood  is  wliitiih,  it  fliows  that  the  folids 
are  relaxed,  and  a  contrary  method  mult  then  be  purified. 
Hence  appears  alfo  the  connection  between  natural  hiftory 
and  medicine.” 

Fifties  are  fubjeri:  to  fome  difeafes.  Numbers  of  them 
are  tormented  by  infefts  and  worms  in  the  intertines,  or 
which  faiten  on  their  gills.  Bad  food  diforders  them.  The 
water  is  fometimes  too  cold  for  them,  arifing  from  a  ra¬ 
pid  melting  of  lnow,  or  from  the  ftrearn  running  oft’  hnur 
being  renewed  too  quickly.  When  the  water  is  frozen 
over,  the  parts  where  they  lie  may  become  charged  with 
putrid  miafmata  ;  and  thus  bring  on  difeafes,  fometimes 
mortal,  which  appear  in  pultules  or  excrefcences.  Ulcers 
are  occafionally  found  on  the  liver  and  other  interior  parts 
and  laftly  old  age  is  itfelf  an  incurable  diforder.  But  ftill 
their  longevity  is  far  fuperior  to  that  of  other  animals. 
We  have  already  feen  what  ample  provilion  is  made  for 
l'upplying  them  with  food,  by  multiplying  the  inhabitants 
of  the  fea  :  they  are,  therefore,  in  little  danger  of  peri ih - 
ing  from  want ;  and,  fince  filhes  refide  in  an. .element  but 
little  fubjeri:  tq  change,  theirs  is  an.  uniform  exilfence  ; 
their  movements  are  without  effort,  and  their  life  without 
Ikbour.  Their  bones  alio,  which  are  united  by  cartilages, 
admit  of  indefinite  extenfion  ;  and  the  different  lizes  of 
animals  of  the  fame  kind  among  filhes  is  very  various. 
They  ftill  keep  growing;  their  bodies,  instead  of  ffiffering- 
the  rigidity  of  age,  which  is  the  caule  of  natural  decay 
in  land-animals,  ftill  continue  increafing  with  frefli  Ifip- 
plies  ;  and,  as  thebody  grows,  the  conduits  of  life  furnifh- 
their  ftores  in  greater  abundance,.  How  long  a  fifh,  that. 

Teems, 
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Teems  to  have  fcarcely  any  bounds  put  to  its  growth,' 
continues  to  live,  is  not  afcertaineci,  Some  fpecies  of  the 
German  carp  have  been  known  to  live  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  ;  thole  fpecies,  however,  with  which  we  are 
belt  acquainted,  feem  not  to  enjoy  fo  great  a  degree  of 
longevity.  The  faltnon  takes  only  fix  years  to  reach  its 
full  fize;  if  we  allow  four  or  five  times  that  fpace  for  the 
period  of  its  life,  it  will  not  exceed  thirty  years.  But 
Leeuwenhoek  is  of  opinion,  that  the  growth  of  fifties  is 
not  fubjeft  to  the  fame  rule  as  that  of  other  animals:  “  I 
am  perfuaded  (fays  he),  that  all  fifties  which  have  a  con- 
itant  fupply  of  food  do  daily  increafe  in  fize,  and  this 
■without  ever  ceafing  to  grow  j  fo  that  any  real  definite  fize 
cannot  be  aftigned  to  them,  as  it  can  to  terreftrial  ani¬ 
mals,  fome  of  which  arrive  fooner,  and  others  later,  to 
their  full  and  perfeft  llature,  which  they  never  afterwards 
exceed,  although  they  continue  to  live  many  years.  The 
reafon  of  which,  I  am  convinced,  is  this:  that  terreftrial 
animals  continue  growing  as  long  as  their  nutritive  juices 
have  force  fufiicient  to  protrude  or  thruft  themfelves 
through  the  cavities  of  the  bones,  and  fo  to  increafe  the 
fize  of  them,  as  well  in  length  as  in  thicknefs;  but,  when 
•the  bones  of  thele  animals,  by  being  expofed  to  the  air,  are 
become  fo  rigid  and  hard,  that  they,  cannot  be  any  more  dif- 
tended,  their  farther  growth  mult  neceflarily  ceafe,  and  any 
frelli  fupplies  of  nutritive  juices  can  only  tend  to  increafe 
the  animal's  fatnefs.  Now  the  bones  of  fifties  are  for  the 
molt  part  deftitute  of  marrow,  and  they  cannot  be  ren¬ 
dered  rigid  by  expofure  to  the  air,  conl'equently  the  very 
fmall  tubuli  or  pipes  of  which  they  are  compofed,  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  foft  in  comparifon  with  thofe  of  other  animals. 
All  which  confidered,  there  feems  no  reafon  to  exilt,  why 
the  bones  of  fifties  ftiould  not  continue  always  growing  fo 
long  as  the  animals  do  not  want  for  food.  In  the  lakes 
with  us,  where  are  many  fiflieries,  pike  have  been  caught 
of  the  length  of  56  inches,  and  36  or  38  pounds  weight. 
Perch  alfo  28  inches  long  ;  and  who  can  tell  to  what 
fize  thefe  fifties  might  arrived,  if  they  could  have  longer 
efcaped  the  nets  ?” 

Different  methods  have  been  devifed  for  afcertaining 
the  age  of  fifties,  fome  of  which  will,  perhaps,  pretty  ac¬ 
curately  determine  this  matter.  The  ingenious  Mr.  Hid- 
doftroam,  a  SiVede,  attempted  to  compute  their  ages  by 
the  number  of  concentric  circles  obferved  in  a  tranfverle 
feftion  of  the  vertebree  of  the  back  ;  and  it  was  found,  that 
each  circle,  like  that  in  the  feftion  of  a  tree,  correfponds 
to  a  year  of  the  animal’s  life.  In  confirmation  of  this  faff, 
experiments  have  been  made  on  different  individuals  of 
various  fizes,  but  of  the  fame  age,  whole  concentric  cir¬ 
cles  have  always  been  of  an  equal  number;  whereas  a 
young  fifli  differs  front  an  older  one  of  the  fame  fpecies, 
by  having  a  fmaller  number  of  thefe  circles.  By  this  me¬ 
thod  of  computation,  feveral  fifli  were  found  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  years,  but  none  gave  indications  of  a  greater  age. 
Another  method  of  computing  the  age  of  fillies,  pracfiled 
by  the  comte  de  Button,  is  by  numbering  the  concentric 
circles  upon  their  fcales  ;  but,  as  this  requires  a  more  mi¬ 
nute  examination,  it  is,  of  confequence,  liable  to  greater 
uncertainty.  Oil  examining  the  ficale  of  a  fifli  through  a 
microfcope,  it  exhibits  a  number  of  circles,  one  within 
another,  reiembling  thofe  in  the  vertebrae  of  the  back  ;  and, 
like  them,  every  circle  reprefents  a  year  of  the  fifti’s  life. 
A  fcale  of  a  carp,  thus  examined,  announced  the  animal 
to  be  no  lets  than  a  hundred  years  ;  a  longevity  lei's  in¬ 
credible,  becaufe  confirmed  by  the  teftimony  of  feveral 
different  authors,  fome  of  whom  have  afferted,  that  this 
fid)  lives  thrice  that  period. 

M.  Leeuwenhoek,  the  Dutch  naturalift,  has  fome  very 
curious  particulars  relating  to  the  fcales  of  fifties,  and  the 
mode  of  difcovering  the  age  of  fifties  by  an 'examination 
of  them  ;  and  we  fhall  avail  ourfelves  of  his  tranftator’s 
permiftion,  not  only  to  tranfcribe  a  part  of  the  matter  re- 
fpefting  that  fubjeft,  but  to  copy  the  accompanying 
figures  in  illuftration.  M.  Leeuwenhoek  began  with  the 


fcales  of  the  eel,  Murania  ansruilla,  for  the  followin* 
fealons  : 

“  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Jews  that  they  are  forbidden, 
by  their  law  to  ule  the  eel  as  food,  becaufe  that  fifli  is  faid 
to  be  without  fcales  ;  and  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy, 
chap.  xiv.  ver.  10,  it  is  written,  Whatfoever  hath  not  fine 
and fcales,  ye  may  not  eat,  it  is  unclean  unto,  you  ;  and  in  Le¬ 
viticus,  xi.  iz,  are  t-hefe  words,  (which  they  apply  to  the 
fame  fpecies  of  fifli;)  Whatfoever  hath  no  fins  nor  fcales  in  the 
waters,  that  frail  he  an  abomination  unto  you.  But,  when  I 
examined  this  kind  of  fifli  by  the  microfcope,  after  I  had 
cleared  away  that  vifccus  or  fiimy  matter  which  -adheres 
to  them,  I  found  their  (kins  to  be  as 'completely  covered 
with  fcales  as  thofe  of  any  other  river-fifli,  which  fcales 
(though  very  fmall  and  thin)  lie  as  clofe  together  and  are 
placed  one  on  another  in  as  regular  order  as  can  be  ob¬ 
ferved  in  any  other  fifli  whatever,  whether  of. frefh  or  fait 
water.  Moreover,  this  fpecies  of  fifli  is  provided  with 
fins  equally  as  ot  hers,  namely,  one  at  the  head  ;  and  one 
above,  and  another  below--,  the  tail.  And,  becaufe  I  ap¬ 
prehend  that  this  difcovery  of  mine  is  new,  at  lealt  to 
perfons  of  the  Jewifti  nation,  (for  to  this  day  they  deem, 
this  delicate  fifn  to  be  unclean,  and  hold  it  as  an  abomi¬ 
nation  to  them,)  I  determined  to  give  a  figure  of  one  of 
thefe  fcales,  (taken  from  the  belly  of  the  fifli,  where  they 
are  the  fmalleft,)  as  it  appeared  through  the  microfcope. 
Plate  II.  fig.  1,  ABCDj  exhibits  this  fcale;  it  was  taken 
from  the  belly  of  a  large  eel,  .which,  next  the  head,  was  of 
the  thicknefs  of  feven  fingers  or  thereabouts  :  011  the  back 
and  fides  of  this  fifli  the  fcales  are  larger.  The  greateit 
part  of  this  fcale,  ADC,  was  covered  by  two  others. 
The  part  B  was  placed  towards  the  tail,  and  in  this  poli- 
tion  were  all  the  fcales ;  they  were  all. principally  compofed 
of  a  kind  of  globules  or  little  balls,  which  were  very 
tranfparent,  though  fome  more  than  others  ;  again,  fome 
had  in  them  a  dark  fpot.  Thefe  opaque  globules,  lying 
in  rows  contiguous  to  each  other,  produced  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  divers  circles  or  rings  on  the  face  of  the  fcaje. 
And,  although  I  did  not  oblerve  thefe  fcales  to  be  ex¬ 
actly  alike,  yet  the  circles  or  rings  feemed  to  me  to  be  of 
the  fame  number  in  all  of  them,  whence  1  was  led  to 
conclude,  that  the  fcale  had  been  every  year  augmented 
by  the  addition  of  one  circle,  and  conlequently,  that,  as 
there  were  feven  circles  in  this  fcale,  this  eel  was  proba¬ 
bly  leven  years  old.  Thefe  circles  are  marked  in  fig.  1  by 
the  letters  EFGHIKL,  and  at  X  the  fcale  is  reprefented 
of  the  fame  fize  as  it  appeared  to  the  naked  eye. 

':t  Having  examined  the  fcales  on  the  body  of  a  very 
large  eel,  I  perceived  that  thofe  on  the  back  and  belly  of 
the  fifli  were  placed  in  regular  and  even  courles  behind 
each  other,  but  that  thofe  between  the  back  and  the  belly 
were  many  of  them  laid  obliquely,  fome  towards  the  belly 
and  others  towards  the  back,  but  all  fo  dilpofed  as  to  co¬ 
ver  the  fkin  exaftly  in  every  part.  After  this,  I  ex¬ 
amined  the  matter  or  fubftance  with  which  thefe  fcales  are 
covered,  which,  as  well  as  the  fcales,  has  been  generally 
deemed  nothing  more  than  flivne,  and  is  by  molt  perfons 
thought  to  be  an  excrementitious  matter  adhering  to  this 
fpecies  of  fifn  ;  but  I  am  now  convinced  by  experience, 
and  the  cleared  ocular  demonftration,  that  this  l’uppcfed 
llirne  does  nct-colleft  on  the  animal’s  body  from  without, 
but  is  really  part  of  the  body  itfelf ;  forafmuch  as  this 
fubftance,  although  it  appears  to  the  naked  eye,  and  very 
often  through  the  microfcope,  no  ctherwife  than  like  a 
cryftalline  or  pellucid  humour  or  fubftance,  yet  in  faft  it 
is  no  other  than  a  congeries  or  colleftion  of  veins  or  vef- 
fels,  which  in  their  exquifite  finenefs  or  fiendernefs  do  al- 
moft  exceed  belief,  fpreading  themfelves  one  among  ano¬ 
ther  in  fuch  an  incomprehenfible  and  immenfe  number  of 
branches,  that  I  could  not  contemplate  them'  without  the 
greateit  admiration.  Indeed,  many  were  fo  thin  and 
(lender,  that  I  could  not  difeover  them  without  the  molt 
careful  attention ;  and  I  thought  it  probable  that  there 
might  be  others  Itill  more  minute,  fo  as  entirely  to  elcape 
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the  fight.  Such  of  thefe  vefiels  as  T  could  diftinftly  per¬ 
ceive,  I  judged  to  he  fo  (mall  (meafuring  them  by  my  eye) 
that  if  one  of  the  globules  of  blood  from  whence  its  red- 
uefs  proceeds,  were  to  be  divided  into  a  thoufand  parts, 
not  one  of  thofe  parts  could  pafs  through  thefe  wonder¬ 
fully  thin  and  flender  vefiels.  From  thefe  obfervations  I 
concluded,  that  this  fubftance  only  anfwers  the  purpofe 
of  a  membrane  or  {kin  lying  next  to  the  fcales  ;  and  that, 
when  an  eel  is  creeping  through  a  narrow  pafl'nge  or  hole, 
.a  part  of  this  membrane  or  cuticle,  which  we  call  dime, 
is  rubbed  off  in  the  paffage ;  and  that  when  eels  are  kept 
in.  any  kind  pf  v  eft  el  without  water,  and  in  their  motion 
wear  off  this  cuticle,  they  cannot  long  furvive  ;  and, 
Upon  my'  talking  over  this  fubjeft  with  a  filhmonger,  who 
was  a  very  intelligent  man  in  his  bufmefs,  he  confirmed  ail 
that  I  have  here  mentioned.  Further,  I  imagined  that 
this  cuticle  or  Ikin  fo  covering  the  fcales  of  eels,  and  in 
fome  fort  proceeding  from  the  fcales  themfelves,  and  the 
vefiels  which  in  a  great  meafure  compolb  that  (kin  which 
we  may  imagine  to  be  dime,  extend  fo-far  and  wide,  that 
the  vefiels  proceeding  from  one  fcale  fpread  over  more 
than  twenty-five  others,  and  that  this  is  the  reafon  why 
this  (limy  matter  covering  the  fcales  is  fo  thick  and  tough. 
But,  not  yet  fatisfied  with  thefe  obfervations,  I  endea¬ 
voured  to  find  out  the  vefiels  in  the  fcales  from  whence 
thefe  (limy  excrementitious  vefiels  were  formed  ;  and,  in 
order  to  exhibit  more  plainly  the  rough  or  wrinkled  make 
of  the  fcales,  I  have  eauled  an  exceeding  fmall  particle 
of  one  to  be  delineated,  the  appearance  of  which,  by  the 
microfcope,  was  that  of  a  lucid  or  bright  cryftal,  both 
within  and  without.  This  is  fliown  at  fig.  2,  I  K  L  M, 
wherein  the  fide  IM  reprefents  that  part  which  was  fixed 
or  rooted  in  the  fifh,  being  about  the  length  of  two  com¬ 
mon  grains  of  fand.  I  have  fometimes  divided  the  fcales 
of  this  fifh  into  fmall  parts,  and  I  alway's  found  that, 
though  the  wrinkles  in  them  appeared  very  pellucid,  they 
were  compofed  of  nothing  but  thofe  inconceivably-flender 
ftreaks,  or  rather  vefiels,  mixed  and  twifted  one  within, 
another,  as  is  in  fome  fort  represented  in  this  figure  by  the 
letters  KLN. 

“Some  years  after  the  preceding  obfervations  were  pub- 
lifhed,  I  received  from  a  perfon  of  fome  note  in  this  city, 
a  parcel  of  fcales  taken  from  a  very  large  carp  which  had 
been  kept  in  his  fiih-pcnd,  and  was  fo  tame  that  it  would 
take  food  out  of  a  perfon’s  hand.  But  in  the  time  of  a 
ievere  froft,  the  gardener  being  employed  in  breaking  the 
ice  with  a  hatchet,  to  givefrefh  air  to  the  fifh  in  the  pond, 
this  carp  came  to  the  hole,  and  unfortunately  received  a 
wound  from  the  hatchet,  which  occafioned  its  death. 
This  fifh  was  in  length  42  inches,  and  in  circumference 
at  the  thickelb  part  of  its  body  33I  inches.  In  order  more 
eafily  to  cut  one  of  thefe  fcales  in  pieces,  I  fteeped  it  in 
warm  water,  and  then  I  cut  off  a  (lice  from  it,  paffing 
through  that  part  where  the  firfi:  formation  of  the  fcale  ap¬ 
peared,  which  original  fcale  was  very  minute ;  and  I  then 
cbierved  forty  rows  of  fcales  lying  one  on  another,  or,  in 
other  words,  this  lingle  fcale  was  a  clufter  of  forty  other 
fcales  lying  on  one  another.  For  every  year  a  new  fcale, 
forr.eiohat  larger  than  that  immediately  preceding  it,  is  added  to 
the  number,  and  is  as  it  were  glued  to  the  former  ones ;  therefore 
as  many  of  thefe  fcales  as  arc  found  thus  joined  together,  fo 
many  are  the  years  of  the  fifths  age.  This  affertion  of  mine 
is  however  violently  contradifted,  becaufe  many  people 
think  that  I  cannot  by  any  means  prove  what  I  affirm.  I 
determined  therefore,  to  cut  off  a  flice  from  this  fcale 
very  obliquely,  whereby  the  rows  of  the  component  fcales 
might  be  more  clearly  difeerned,  and  I  caufed  a  drawing 
of  this  to  be  made  from  the  microfcope,  which  is  fliown  at 
fig.  3,  A  B  CD;  the  part  reaching  from  A  to  B,  or  from 
JD  to  C,  denotes  the  difference  in  fize  by  which  each 
newly-formed  fcale  exceeds  that  of  the  preceding  year ;  the 
whole  thicknefs  of  the  fcale,  as  it  appeared  through  the 
microfcope,  is  the  fpace  between  B  and  C,  but  in  faff,  the 
real  thicknefs,  as  feen  by  the  naked  eye,  is  no  more  than 
that  of  a  hog’s  briftle. 
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Another  piece  of  the  fame  fcale,  cut  ftill  more  ob¬ 
liquely,  I  placed  before  another  microfcope,  a  drawing  of 
which  is  given  at  fig.  4,  E  F  G  H.  The  fpace  between  E 
and  F  is  the  thicknefs  of  the  fcale  ;  and  as  many  divifions 
or  rows  as  are  there  pictured,  fo  many  of  the  fmall  com¬ 
ponent  fcales  lie  heaped  one  on  another,  (at  lealt  as  far  as 
the  limner  was  able  to  obferve  them,)  and  fo  many  years 
had  elapfed  between  the  formation  of  the  firfi  fcale  and  all 
the  others  which  were  added  to  it. 

“This  cutting  or  dicing  off  pieces  from  the  fcales,  does 
not  fucceed  equally  well  in  all,  for  fometimes  their  thin- 
nefs  caufes  it  to  fail  ;  but,  if  the  extremity  of  each  fcale 
can  but  be  perceived,  the  age  of  the  fill)  may  be  gathered 
from  it  with  little  danger  of  miftake.  In  order  to  fhow 
this  irregular  kind  of  feftion,  I  caufed  a  fmall  piece  of 
that  defeription  to  be  drawn  from  the  microfcope,  and  this 
is  fhown  in  fig.  5,  IKLM;  here  the  additional  fcales 
produced  every  year,  fometimes  appear  of  a  darker  (hade 
than  they  are  in  reality,  and  therefore  the  yearly  increafe 
in  fize  feems  represented  at  IO  and  MO,  but  the  addition 
of  three  years’ growth' appears  at  IOK.  At  fig.  6,  be¬ 
tween  P  and  Q,  is  fliown  the  natural  fize  of  the  flice  or 
piece  of  fcale  reprefented,  when  magnified,  at  fig.  4. 

“Since  we  now  find  that  the  fcales  of  fifhes  are  every 
year  augmented  in  the  way  I  have  been  deferibing,  we 
may  form  a  pretty  good  judgment  as  to  the  time  when 
this  augmentation  is  made,  by  analogy  to  what  we  obferve 
in  the  other  productions  of  nature  ;  and  thence  we  fhall 
conclude,  that  the  additional  fcales  are  completed  at  that 
feafon  when  the  .further  growth  of  the  fifh  is  fufpeuded. 
For  this  is  evident  in  trees,  at  leaft  fiuch  as  grow  in  thefe 
regions.  The  like  alfo  is  the  cafe  in  regard  to  cows,  for 
between  certain  fpaces  of  time,  when  their  growth  is  in¬ 
termitted  or  ceafes,  and  when  itr  again  returns,  it  is  fliown 
in  the  horns  ;  whence  we  gather,  that,  as  many  knots  or 
rings  as  are  found  on  the  cow’s  horn,  fo  many  years  of 
age  is  the  animal.  And,  though  this  may  not  appear  ex¬ 
actly  in. the  fame  manner  in  all  creatures,  yet  we  mull;  al¬ 
low  that  Inch  a  diftinguifliing  circumftance  exifts  ;  and 
this  is  proved  in  the  falling  off  of  the  hair  from  animals, 
and  the  fliedding  of  -feathers  by  birds,  at  certain  regular 
periods.” 

The  dietetical  ufes  of  fifliesare  to  us  the  mod  important 
article  of  their  hiffory,  a  part  that  is  happily  free  from 
that  uncertainty  and  darknefs  in  which  many  other  cir- 
cumftances  relating  to  their  manners  and  ecopomy  are 
ftill  involved.  All  fifli  whatever,  and  particularly  thofe 
without  the  tropics,  are  capable  of  being  converted  into 
wholefome  food.  Every  European  fifh,  while  in  feafon, 
is  nutritive ;  the  various  methods  of  preparing  and  drefl- 
ing  them  are  detailed  by  the  authors  to  whom  that  pro¬ 
vince  belongs.  Such  difquifitions  conftitute  the  hiffory 
of  an  art,  but  they  are  not  the  objects  of  fcience.  See  the 
article  Fishery,  vol.  vii.  p.406. 

Fifties,  in  general,  when  out  of  feafon,  are  unwbolefome, 
and  even  pernicious  ;  and  this  is  more  efpecialiy  the  cafe 
with  the  oily  kinds  ;  fuch  as  the  herring,  the  mackarei, 
the  eel,  and  the  falmon.  So  little  is  this  faCt  attended  to, 
that  the  eating  of  the  latter  of  thefe  fifties, at  an  improper 
feafon,  has  been  the  immediate  caufe  of  an  epidemic  fe¬ 
ver.  Some  of  the  fifties  that  frequent  the  fhores  of  the 
Weft-India  iflands,  are  alfo  pernicious  in  certain  circum- 
ftances. 

Fifh  being  a  very  confiderable  article  of  food,  and  con- 
fequently  of  commerce,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  enquire 
into  the  practicability  of  tranfporting  certain  fpecies  of 
them  into  places  where  they  do  not  naturally  breed.  And 
firfi:  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  fifhes  are  lefs  fenfible  of  a 
change  of  climate  than  quadrupeds  and  birds.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  you  bring  a  fifh  from  a  warm  country,  where 
the  water  never  freezes,  into  a  cold  one  where  the  dream 
is  covered  with  ice,  it  will  partly  avoid  the  inconveniences 
of  the  change  by  remaining  at  the  bottom ;  and  all  coun¬ 
tries  furnifh,  in  certain  feafons,  warmth  enough  for  the 
purpoles  of  emitting  the  fpawn  of  tidies  and  bringing  it 
9  E  to 
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to  perfection  ;  an  advantage  which  nature  has  not  granted 
to  fome  birds  and  beafts,  which  will  not  breed  out  of  their 
own  climes. 

We  have  already  had  inftances  of  fifh  being  conveyed 
from  one  river  to  another,  or  from  a  river  to  a  lake,  and 
vice  vcrfa.  This  method  has  been  employed  with  fuccefs 
in  Germany  in  regard  to  the  fhad,  with  which  ponds  and 
pieces  of  ltagnant  but  clear  water,  with  a  bottom  of  fand 
and  gravel,  preferred  by  the  fhad  to  all  other,  have  been 
ftocked.  In  the  year  1779,  Dr.  Bloch  wrote  from  Berlin 
that  this  experiment  had  been  attended  with  complete 
fuccefs.  It  is  not  above  fifty  years  ago  that  Mr.  Copland 
conveyed  perch  into  the  Ken-loch  and  the  river  Urr, 
where  they  have  thriven  remarkably  well ;  and  has  been 
the  cafe  with  the  trout,  taken  from  the  river  Leven  and 
depofited  into  Loch  Long,  in  the  county  of  Renfrew. 
The  carp,  which  is  a  fifh  peculiar  to  warm  climates,  has 
been  fuccefsfully  introduced  into  the  rivers  and  ponds  of 
Pruflia,  Denmark,  and  England.  Linnaeus  fays  poiitively 
that  this  fifh  formerly  was  not  known  in  Sweden  ;  and  it 
is  ftill  unknown  in  Livonia,  unlefs  it  has  been  conveyed 
thither  within  thefe  few  years.  The  frefh-water  gourami 
in  the  Ifle  of  France,  where  it  has  multiplied  prodigioufly, 
came  originally  from  Bengal.  It  was  M.  Poivre,  that 
philofophic  adminiftrator,  who  had  the  honour  of  enrich¬ 
ing  the  rivers  of  this  ifland  with  a  fifh  which  in  goodnefs 
and  fhape  may  be  compared  to  the  fhad.  That  fmall  fifh, 
the  brilliant  gold  and  filver  colours  of  which  all  admire, 
the  Chinefe  dorado,  was  brought  to  Europe  from  the 
northern  part  of  China.  If  fo  much  was  done  for  a  ufe- 
lefs  fifh,  valued  merely  on  account  of  its  fhining  fcales, 
by  making  it  traverfe  the  feas  to  embellifh,  in  compliance 
with  fafhion,  our  halls  and  our  cabinets,  why  fhould  we 
not  do  the  fame  to  obtain  fifh  ufeful  to  man,  which  would 
recompenfe  our  troubles  and  our  facrifices  ?  The  Romans, 
fated  with  victories  and  triumphs,  received  from  tributary 
Afia  the  rarefl  fpecies  of  fifh  to  make  a  figure  on  their 
tables  at  their  feafts.  What  the  Romans  did  for  the  lux¬ 
ury  of  the  rich,  let  us  do  for  the  general  good,  for  the 
utility  of  the  poor;  and  let  us  diftribute  to  every  river  the 
beneficent  germs  of  a  new  fecundity,  which  will  double 
their  productions  and  their  produce. 

A  fecond  method  of  multiplying  the  number  and.quan- 
tity  of  the  natural  productions  of  rivers,  would  be,  to 
convey  into  the  frefli  waters  thofe  fifh  produced  in  fait  wa¬ 
ter.  N.aure  herfelf  gives  us  examples,  and  we  have  no¬ 
thing  to  fear  if  we  take  her  as  our  guide.  Fifh  originally 
produced  in  fait  water,  have  voluntarily  eftablifhed  them- 
felves  in  frefii,  where  they  have  loft  all  remembrance  of 
the  tumult  of  the  waves  amidtt  which  thofe  of  their  fpe- 
cies  play  and  fport.  Several  lakes  of  Scotland  poffefs  fal- 
mon,  which,  abandoning  their  erratic  ftate  for  a  calm 
and  fettled  life,  have  there  become  gradually  naturalized. 
The  lalmon  of  the  rivers  Cluden  and  Nitli,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  the  Dee,  are  evidently  indigenous,  as  is  proved 
by  their  external  form.  The  fturgeon,  the  fterlet,  and 
different  kinds  of  faimon,  which  Pallas  obferved  in  the 
Kama,  refide  there,  according  to  this,  naturalift,  without 
interruption,  and  never  defeend  to  the  Cafpian  fea.  This 
celebrated  traveller  found  the  fea-dog  in  the  lake  of  Bai¬ 
kal,  though  it  is  never  caught  in  the  Eniffei  nor  in  the 
lower  Angora.  He  fuppofes,  indeed,  that  it  has  been 
conveyed  into  that  lake  in  confequence  of  fome  confider- 
able  variation  in  the  level  of  the  globe,  or  by  fome  other 
extraordinary  event.  On  one  hand,  we  fee  the  foudre,  a 
falt-water  lilh,  inhabit  at  prefent  the  Seine,  and  lofe  itfelf 
in  the  banks  of  Toumidoes,  twenty-four  miles  above 
Rouen:  on  the  other,  Liancourt  found  the  herring  in  the 
Elk,  Potowmack,  Hudfon’s  river,  and  the  Delaware,  ri¬ 
vers  of  North  America ;  and,  according  to  Twifs,  the  lame 
fifh  is  caught  in  the  frefh-water  lakes  of  Ireland  j  it  is 
found  in  prodigious  fhoals’in  the  bafons  of  Loch  Lomond 
and  Loch  Eck,  in  Scotland  :  it  afeends  alio  the  river  Forth 
aiong  with  the  'iiilmon,  and  even  to  a  very  great  diilance 


from  the  fea.  In  Pruflia,  it  has  been  feen  in  the  Oder* 
in  the  environs  of  Stettin,  at  the  diftance  of  more  than 
ninety  miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  river;  and  we  are  told 
by  the  fifners  of  Mark  and  Eackhuyfen,  that  the  herring  is 
found  in  the  river  Vollenhoven  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  efpecially  towards  the  end  of  the  fifhing  fea- 
fon.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  thefe  different  falt-water 
fifh  might  be  eafily  naturalized  in  frefli  water ;  and  that 
the  cale  would  be  the  fame  in  regard  to  many  other  fpe- 
cies,  if  proper  care  were  taken,  after  their  removal,  to  be¬ 
llow  on  them  that  attention  neceffary  to  enfure  fuccefs 
to  the  experiment.  We  have  a  proof  of  this  in  the  ponds 
of  Eaft  Friefland.  The  large  plaice,  tranfported  thither 
from  the  North  Sea,  have  multiplied  by  myriads;  and  they 
now  people  thofe  pieces  of  water  which  before  were  to¬ 
tally  unproductive.  While  encouraged  by  thofe  examples*, 
is  there  any  reafon  to  doubt  of  fuccefs  ?  “  Every  mare 
who  catches  a  fifh,”  fays  Dr.  Franklin,  “draws  from  the 
water  a  piece  of  money.”  Let  not  the  maxims  and  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  philofopher  be  loft  to  pofterity  ;  let  them 
rather  produce  fruit,  like  ftrong  and  vigorous  feed  fown  ire 
a  fertile  foil.  The  method  uled  fuccefsfully  by  the  doc¬ 
tor  for  making  herrings  frequent  a  place  they  had  never 
been  in  before  lias  been  mentioned  under  the  article  Clu- 
pea,  vol.  iv.  p.  689.  But  the  herring  is  not  the  only 
fifh  that  might  be  naturalized  in  frefli  water  ;  we  might 
add  feveral  fpecies  of  the  PleuroneCtes,  luch  as  the  brill* 
the  barbel,  and  other  flat-fifh,  which,  pofleffing  traits  of 
the  flounder  family,  have  alfo  fimilar  wants  and  habits  : 
alfo  the  mullet,  the  goby,  the  whiting,  the  gar-fifh,  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  fpecies  of  the  gurnet.  See  the  article 
Fishery,  vol.  vii.  p.  406. 

But  to  fucceed  in  tranfporting  or  conveying  fifh,  atten¬ 
tion  muft  be  paid  to  whether  they  love  brifk  or  ftill  wa¬ 
ters ;  whether  they  are  11  fed  to  a  bottom  of  marl,  ftone* 
clay,  or  weeds.  In  general,  molt  fifh  delight  in  great  depth 
of  water,  where  there  are  fprings  or  running  waters  ire 
different  direftions,  and  where  the  bottom  is  diverfified 
with  fand,  clay,  and  weeds.  Lakes  or  ponds  with  fteep. 
fliores  or  banks  are  not  fo  proper  to  receive  fifh  newly 
brought  as  thofe  where  the  fhore  is  fhallow  and  even ;  for 
the  height  of  the  banks  prevents  the  rays  of  the  fun  from 
reaching  the  bottom  with  fufficient  force  to  hatch  the 
eggs.  But  they  may  even  be  put  into  fuch  lakes  as  thefe* 
provided  you  conftruct  refervoirs  of  wood  near  the  banks; 
thefe  fhould  be  large,  flat,  and  uncovered  ;  the  fide-planks 
fhould  be  fo  fixed  that  they  may  be  removed  after  Spawn¬ 
ing  time  ;  the  fides  and  bottom  fhould  be  furniflied  with 
branches  of  fir  or  deal,  again  ft  which  the  fifties  may  rub 
themfelves  and  depofit  their  eggs. 

Tile  moft  favourable  time  for  tranfporting  fifli  is  juft 
as  they  are  ready  to  fpawn.  If  you  would  breed  feveral 
fpecies  at  the  fame  time,  each  fpecies  fhould  have  a  par¬ 
ticular  relervoir,  where  they  lhould  have  room  in,  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  fize  and  number.  After  fpawning  take  the 
fifh  out  of  the  pond  with  a  net,  and  put  them  elfewhere. 
Then  alfo  the  branches  of  trees  are  to  be  taken  away,  to 
expofe  the  eggs  or  fpawn  as  much  as  pofiible  to  the  fun. 
By  this  means  ufefui  or  fcarce  fifh  of  diftant  countries 
may  be  propagated  in  great  numbers. 

There  is  yet  another  method  of  attaining  this  objefh. 
Soon  after  fpawning-time,  gather  up  the  weeds,  plants, 
and  ftones,  on  which  the  fifh  have  depofited  their  eggs, 
and  take  them  elfewhere  to  be  hatched  :  fifli  have  even 
been  brought  to  life  in  a  room  by  thefe  means.  See 
P-  745- 

It  is  not  only  in  deep  ponds  with  fntooth  fhores  that 
newly-tranfported  fifli  may  be  put;  thick  and  troubled  wa¬ 
ters  will  an  fiver  very  well  for  tench  and  carp.  Regard  muft 
alfo  be  had  to  the  feafon  in  tranfporting  fifh  :  fpring  and  au¬ 
tumn  are  the  beft ;  in  finnmer  the  heat,  as  well  as  ftorms 
that  may  arife,  often  kill  them.  It  is  alfo  to  be  confidered 
what  fpecies  of  fifh  you  would  tranfport,  and  the  nature  of 
them ;  thole  that  are  hardy  and  tenacious  of  life,  as  the  eel, 
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tHe  bream,  and  the  Carp,  require  not  much  care,  of  courfe, 
nor  fo  mail}'  precautions,  as  others  that  will  die  foon  after 
being  taken  out  of  the  water,  e.  g.  the  perch,  the  fmelt, 
and  the  bleak  ;  foine,  as  the  trout  and  loche,  have  fo  lit¬ 
tle  life,  that  they  die  if  put  into  ftill  water;  therefore  the* 
veflels  in  which  thefe  latter  are  tranfported  muft  be  kept 
always  in  motion,  even  when  the  carriage  ftops;  it  is  belt 
alfo,  when  the  weather  is  very  warm,  to  travel  only  at 
night.  Another  precaution  very  necefiary  to  be  obferved 
is,  not  to  fill  the  calks  in  which  they  are  carried,  left 
they  ftrike  their  heads  in  darting  to  the  top  of  the  water. 
In  long  journeys,  the  water  muft  be  changed  from  time 
to  time,  efpecially  for  trout  and  tench.  In  fummer  the 
calks  fhoulti  not  contain  above  half  the  quantity  of  fifh 
that  might  be  put  into  them  in  winter,  as  in  hot  weather 
they  greatly  delight  in  frefli  cool  air;  and  indeed  in  all 
fealons  there  fhould  be  a  free  current  of  air  let  into  the 
calks.  Yet,  in  leaving  the  bung-hole  open,  care  fhould 
be  taken  that  the  motion  of  the  vehicle  does  not  make 
the  water  fplafli  out  too  violently,  norcaule  too  much  agi¬ 
tation  within,  as  thereby  the  fifh,  driven  one  againft  .the 
other,  may  be  wounded  or  killed  ;  a  wifp  of  ftraw  or  fbme 
bits  of  thin  board  infide  the  calk*  will  in  fome  meafure 
prevent  this. 

It  is  hardly  neceffary  to  fay,  that,  in  catching  fifh  for 
thefe  purpofes,  great  care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  hurt  or 
bruife  them.  Fifh  of  a  full  fize  fhould  alfo  be  chofen,  of 
three  or  four  years  old ;  fifh  of  a  year  old  are  too  young. 
When  you  want  to  breed  the  voracious  fifh,  you  fhould 
put  in  with  them  fuch  as  ufually  ferve  them  for  food ;  and 
of  thefe,  for  economy-fake,  we  would  facrifice  fuch  as  are 
of  lealt  value  for  the  table. 

It  is  remarkable  that  fo  few  fpecies  of  this  clafs  of  the 
animal  kingdom  have  been  tranllated  from  their  primitive 
haunts,  and  made  fubfervient  to  man  by  domeftication. 
Only  three  kinds  have  been  tranfported  from  foreign 
parts  . into  Britain  ;  the  carp,  the  tench,  and  the  gold-fifh. 
Double  that  number  are  domelticated  with  fuccefs  upon 
the  continent;  but  even  this,  in  all  probability,  is  but  few 
to  what  might  be  rendered  fubfervient  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe,  by  the  induftry  of  man.  There  can  at  leaft  be  en¬ 
tertained  no  doubt  that  thofe  domefticated  upon  the  con¬ 
tinent  would  thrive  equally  in  Britain.  The  Cyprinus 
caraflius  is  found  indigenous  in  many  of  the  rivers  in 
England,  where  it  is  called  the  rudd.  It  is  reckoned  a 
fuperior  fifh  to  the  carp  in  many  refpefts,  yet  it  has  never 
been  domefticated  in  its  native  country,  though  reared 
with  great  advantage  in  the  fifh-ponds  of  Sweden.  The 
Cobitis  foflilis  is  a  fifh  unknown  in  this  country ;  but  is 
domefticated,  with  profit,  in  the  ponds  at  Stockholm,  and 
might,  with  equal  propriety,  be  tranflated  into  thofe  of 
Scotland.  In  the  fame  manner  the  Cobitis  barbatula, 
which  was  introduced  into  Sweden  by  Frederic  I.  might  be 
made  an  inhabitant  of  our  artificial  ponds.  The  Salmo 
thymallis  of  Linnaeus,  known  in  England  by  the  name  of 
grayling,  is  one  of  the  beft  fifties  both  for  fport  and  the 
table,  and  might  eafily  be  tranfported  here  from  the  ftreams 
of  Derbyfhire,  its  native  refidence.  Both  eels  and  charr 
might  be  rendered  ufeful  pond-fifh  ;  as  neither  are  too 
delicate  for  tranfportation  ;  and,  from  experiments  al¬ 
ready  made,  the  certainty  of  their  thriving  is  fully  elta- 
bliftied.  * 

Sea-fifh  may  be  brought  to  live  and  breed  in  rivers ;  for 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  drawn 
by  the  new  chemiftry  from  fait  water  have  exaftlv  the 
fame  properties  as  when  extradited  from  frefli ;  fo  that,  if 
by  decompofition  the  oxygen  of  the  water  helps  to  preferve 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  its  hydrogen  be  taken  for 
nourifhment  into  the  inteftinal  canal,  the  fuftentation  the 
fifh  receives  is  equal  whether  the  water  be  frefli  or  fait.  In 
proof  of  this,  a  vaft  number  of  fifli  fpend  one  half  of  the 
year  in  the  feas,  and  the  remainder  in  rivers  and  ftreams  ; 
and  thefe  are  found  to  have  the  fame  conformation  and 
organization  as  thofe  which  never  quit  their  native  place, 
whether  fait  water  or  frefli. 


As  for  temperature,  deep  waters  are  nearly  alike  in 
every  country;  but  moft  animals  can  endure  an  increafe  of 
cold'  rather  than  of  heat ;  therefore  bring  fifties  from  the 
fouth  into  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  north,  rather  than  the 
contrary.  And  even  fhould  thefe  northern  waters  be  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  frozen  over,  ftill  .the  tithes  from  the  fouth  will 
not  be  deftroyed.  They  will  lie  at  the  bottom  during 
the  winter;  and,  fhould  fufficient  air  be  prevented  from 
reaching  them,  or  fhould  the  cold  feize  them  too  fuddenly, 
will  only  be  thrown  into  that  torpor  which  preferves  life 
by  fufpending  its  chief  fundftions,  which  the  return  of  a 
more  favourable  feafon  will  not  fail  to  reftore. 

Fifties  that  have  been  taken  out  of  the  fea,  or  from  the 
mouths  of  rivers  or  brifk  ftreams,  muft  not  be  put  into 
fmall  ponds  or  ftagnant  waters,  as  that  will  affeift  them 
much  more  than  a  change  of  climate ;  it  muft  be  contrived 
to  have  a  continued  Itreanr  of  renewed  water  palling, 
through  the  place  they  are  put  in  ;  and  large  ftones  may 
be  fo  placed  as  to  increafe  the  roughnefs  and  agitation  of 
the  water,  and  at  the  fame  time  perhaps  to  fupply  the 
place  of  the  rocks  and  inequalities  in  their  native  ftreams, 
againft  which  they  will  rub  themfelves  and  call  their 
fpawn.  The  males  are  generally  more  numerous  than  the 
females  ;  in  fome  fpecies  nearly  double  ;  yet  one  male  is 
fufficient  to  fecundate  the  fpawn  of  many  females.  There¬ 
fore,  in  order  to  preferve  and  increafe  the  breed,  throw 
back  the  largeft  and  lieavieft  females  when  caught,  and 
keep  the  males  for  food ;  the  females  are  generally  biggeft, 
and  may  eafily  be  diftinguifhed  by  other  marks,  as  colour. 
See.  which  we  fhall  more  particularly  point  out  in  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  different  genera  and  fpecies  under  their  proper 
heads. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  fame  fpecies  of  fifli  are  not 
equally  good  in  all  places.  Even  in  the  fame  river,  the 
fifh  will  be  of  a  good  flavour  in  that  part  which  lies  above 
a  town,  or  any  place  where  a  dirty  ftream  runs  into  it ; 
but  below  a  populous  town,  where  much  naftinefs  is 
thrown  in,  the  fifh  of  the  fame  river  will  be  very  ftrong 
and  ill-tafted.  This  has  been  remarked  by  many  writers, 
particularly  Rondeletius  ;  and  fhould  not  be  difregarded 
by  thofe  who  would  improve  the  breed  of  fifh.  See  far¬ 
ther  under  the  word  Fishpond,  vol.  vii.  p.  430. 

There  are  various  inodes,  by  no  means  expenfive,  of 
fattening  fifties  in  a  fhort  time,  efpecially  carp  ;  they  foon 
increafe  in  fize  if  fed  with  a  pafte  or  bread  made  of  hemp- 
feed,  or  peafe  and  beans  boiled,  or  by  throwing  dung 
into  the  ponds,  particularly  fheep’s  dung.  With  fuch  helps 
they  grow  much  quicker,  and  are  fooner  in  a  ftate  of 
fpawning,  and  the  males  are  capable  of  fecundating  a  vaffc. 
number  of  eggs  for  a  great  many  years.  But,  if  repefe 
be  added  to  nourifhing  food,  they  may  be  fatted  ftiil 
fooner  for  the  table  ;  thus  fome  have  contrived  to  pierce 
the  air-bladder  of  fiflies,  to  abridge  their  aftivity,  and  keep 
them  in  a  ftate  of  reft.  Carps  may  be  fufpended  out  of 
water,  fo  as  to  allow  no  motion  whatever  to  their  fins ; 
then  wrap  them  in  a  thick  covering  of  weeds  or  grafs, 
which  keep  continually  wetted,  and  they  will  foon  grow 
fat  and  of  a  delicate  flavour.  Another  mode  is  to  deprive 
them  of  the  means  of  procreating,  like  oxen,  ftieep,  &c. 
It  is  found,  by  experiment,  that  fifties,  efpecially  the  pike, 
maybe  cut  open,  and  the  ovary  or  milt-veffel  taken  out,  with 
little  prefent  inconvenience ;  and  that  fuch  fifties  afterwards 
become  very  fat,  as  the  nouriftiment  which  would  go 
to  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies  now  helps  to  increafe  the 
fize  and  flavour  of  the  mutilated  animal.  This  was  firft 
praflifed  by  Mr.  Tull,  in  order  to  prevent  the  exceflive 
increafe  of  fifti  in  fome  of  his  ponds,  where  the  numbers 
did  not  permit  any  of  them  to  grow  to  an  advantageous 
fize.  But  he  afterwards  found,  that  the  caftrated  fifh  grew 
much  larger  than  their  ufual  fize,  were  more  fat,  and  al¬ 
ways  in  feafon.  This  operation  may  be  performed  both 
on  male  and  female  fifh  ;  and  the  moft  eligible  time  for  it 
is  when  the  ovaries  of  the  female  have  their"  ova  in  them, 
and  when  the  veflels  of  the  male  analogous  to  thefe 
have  their  fieminal  matter  in  them }  becaufe  at  this  time 
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thefe  veffels  are  more  eafily  diftinguiflied  from  the  ureters, 
which  convey  the  urine  from  the  kidneys  into  the  blad¬ 
der,  and  are  fituated  near  the  feminal  vefl'els  on  each  fide 
of  the  fpine ;  which,  without  attention,  may  be  miftaken 
for  the  ovaries,  efpecially  when  thefe  laft  are  empty.  The 
time  leaft  proper  for  this  operation  is  juft  after  they  have 
fpawned,  becaufe  the  fifh  are  then  too  weak  and  languid 
to  bear  with  fuccefs,  fo  fevere  an  operation  ;  however, 
with  (kill  and  care,  it  maybe  performed  almoft  at  any  time. 
V/hen  a  fifli  is  to  be  caftrated,  it  mult  be  held  in  a  wet 
cloth,  with  its  belly  upwards  ;  then  with  a  Iharp  pen¬ 
knife,  having  its  point  bent  backwards,  the  operator  cuts 
-  through  the  integuments  of  the  rim  of  the  belly,  taking 
care  not  to  wound  any  of  the  inteftines.  As  i'oon  as  a 
(mail  aperture  is  made,  he  carefully  inferts  a  hooked  pen¬ 
knife,  and  with  this  dilates  the  aperture  from  between 
the  two  fore-fins  almoft  to  the  anus.  He  then,  with  two 
fmall  blunt  fil vet-hooks,  five  or  fix  inches  long,  and  of  this 
form  r,  by  the  help  of  an  afliftant,  holds  open  the  belly 
of  the  fifti  ;  and,  with  a  fpoon  or  fpatula,  removes  care¬ 
fully  the  inteftines  from  one  fide.  When  thefe  are  re¬ 
moved,  yon  tee  the  ureter,  a  fmall  veflel,  nearly  in  the 
direftion  of  the  fpine,  and  alfo  the  ovary,  a  larger  vefi'el, 
lying  before  it,  nearer  the  integuments  of  the  belly. 
This  laft  veflel  is  taken  up  with  a  hook  of  the  fame  kind 
with  thofe  before  mentioned,  and,  after  detaching  it  from 
the  fide  far  enough  for  the  purpofe,  divided  tranfverfely 
with  a  pair  of  (harp  fciflars,  care  being  taken  that  the  in¬ 
teftines  are  not  wounded  or  injured.  After  one  of  the 
ovaries  has  been  divided,  the  operator  proceeds  to  divide 
the  other  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and  then  the  divided  in¬ 
teguments  of  the  belly  are  fewed  with  li lk,  the  ftitches 
being  inferted  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  one  another.  When 
the  fifti  are  caftrated,  they  are  put  into  the  water  where 
they  are  intended  to  continue;  and  they  take  their  chance 
in  common  with  other  fifti,  as  though  they  were  not  caf¬ 
trated.  With  tolerable  care,  few  die  of  the  operation. 
-Phil.  Tranl'.  vol.  xlviii.  Part.  2.  art.  106.  Although  we 
could  not  properly  avoid  inferring  the  above  detail,  it  is 
prefumed  that  few  will  be  pleafed  with  the  invention.  The 
operation  is  peculiarly  cruel,  and  the  purpofe  of  it  only  a 
piece  of  Apician  refinement. 

Another  method  of  improving  the  breed  of  fifties  ftiould 
not  be  omitted,  which  is  by  crofting  the  genera  or  fpe- 
cies;  it  is  well  kno  vn,  that  the  lamb,  the  bull,  the  horfe, 
and  the  afs,  have  been  ameliorated  and  brought  to  their 
prefent  ftate  of  perfection  by  fuch  means.  Thus  we  fecun¬ 
date  the  fpawn  of  one  fet  of  females  with  the  milt  of  a 
different  kind  of  males;  the  mules  or  mongrels  thus  pro¬ 
duced  will  be  of  a  better  fort  than  either  of  the  tribes  em¬ 
ployed,  as  in  chemiftry  the  intimate  combination  of  two 
fubftances  will  produce  amals  that  fliall  exceed  in  weight 
.  the  two  bodies  taken  together  in  their  natural  ftate.  But  this 
muff  not,  in  either  cafe,  be  taken  for  a  general  rule;  every 
intermixture  cannot  be  expected  to  fucceed.  Many  pre¬ 
cautions  muff  be  tiled:  and  therefore  we  (hall  purlue  this 
Curious  fubjeft  a  little  farther. 

The  mules  produced  from  different  genera  cannot  be 
sxpe&ed  to  be  fruitful;  but,  by  only  crofting  the  breed 
of  the  fpecies,  we  may  greatly  improve  them  in  fize  and 
other  qualities,  which  will  become  permanent,  and  be 
tranlinitted  to  future  generations  ;  they  will  be,  properly 
fpcaking,  new  fpecies,  fuch  as  nature  accidentally  pro¬ 
duces.  In  coupling  the  different  fpecies  of  fifties,  we  have 
none  of,  thofe  difficulties  to  encouter  which  impede  our 
endeavours  in  pairing  of  birds  or  beafts.  Fix  upon  the 
two  fpecies  which  fpawn  about  the  fame  time,  or  where 
the  fpawning  of  the  one  ends  when  the  other’s  begins. 
If  the  feminal  liquor  of  the  males  is  not  eafily  to  be  pro¬ 
cured  at  the  proper  time,  collet  the  fpawn  of  the  females, 
and  place  it  at  a  proper  depth  in  the  water  frequented  by 
the  males  with  which  you  mean  to  crofs  the  breed.  Lay 
it  fo  that  its  odour  may  attraft  thofe  males,  and  in  fuch 
a  poiltion  as  may  invite  them  to  caff  their  milt  in  that 
place.  Sometimes  it  will  be  neceflary  previoufty  to  deftroy 
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or  remove  the  fpawn  of  their  own  females  in  that  quarter. 
Compofitions  or  paftes  to  attract  them  might  be  contrived 
after  a  few  experiments.  The  carp  and  the  criician  are 
often  naturally  crofted  in  the  breed  ;  and  many  other  fpe- 
eies  of  the’Cyprinus  might  be  improved  by  care  and  at¬ 
tention.  This  gives  rife  to  an  important  refieftion  on  the 
generation  of  fifties,  and  indeed  of  inoft  animals. 

Authors  of  great  celebrity  have  afierted,  that,  in  the 
production  of  fifties,  the  female  had  fuch  an  undivided 
influence,  that  the  fetus  was  entirely  formed  in  the  egg 
before  the  emiffion  of  the  male’s  fecundating  liquor ;  fo 
that  this  liquor  could  only  be  confidered  as  a  ftimulus  to 
give  motion  and  life  to  the  pre-exifting  embryo.  But  this 
hypothefis,  which  has  been  fo  extended  as  to  become  a 
general  theory  in  the  generation  of  animals,  and  even  of 
man,  is  quite  overturned  by  the  aCtual  production  of 
mules  in  various  animals,  which  have  accidental  refem- 
blances  both  to  male  and  female.  The  experiment  of 
crofting  breeds  may  be  made  on  a  fmall  fcale  in  a  pond, 
by  only  catching  a  male  full  of  milt,  and  gently  ft  robing 
his  belly  fo  as  to  prefs  out  the  feminal  liquor  upon  the 
fpawn  previoully  (lied  by  your  females  ;  even  if  the  male 
ftiould  be  dead,  provided  he  be  opened  direflly,  the  feed 
may  be  taken  out  and  l'pread  upon  the  water ;  and  it  will 
ftill  be  found  fruitful. 

Thofe  who  buy  fifb  for  the  table  ftiould  be  aware,  that 
there  is  a  method  of  blowing  jifh,  a  practice  fimilar  to  that 
of  blowing  flefti,  poultry,  and  pigs,  and  adopted  for  the 
fame  deceitful  purpofes.  The  method  of  blowing  fifti,  ef¬ 
pecially  cod  and  whitings,  is  by  placing  the  end  of  a  quill 
or  tobacco-pipe  at  the  vent,  and  pricking  a  hole  with  a 
pin  under  the  fin  which  is  next  the  gill ;  thereby  making 
the  fifti  appear  to  the  eye  large  and  full,  which  when  drefted 
will  be  flabby,  and  little  elle  than  (kin  and  bones.  But 
this  impofition  may  be  difeovered  by  placing  the  finger 
and  thumb  on  each  fide  of  the  vent,  and  fqueezing  it 
hard  ;  the  wind  may  be  perceived  to  go  out,  the  (kin  will 
fall  in,  and  the  fifti  appear  lank,  and  of  little  value. 

In  the  pofthumous  papers  of  Mr.  Hooke,  a  method  is 
deferibed  of  gilding  live  craw-fifti,  carps,  &c.  without  in¬ 
juring  the  fill).  The  cement  for  this  purpofe  is  prepared, 
by  putting  fome  burgundy-pitch  into  a  new  earthen  pot, 
and  warming  the  veflel  till  it  receives  fo  much  of  the 
pitch  as  will  (tick  round  it;  then  ftrewing  fome  finely- 
powdered  amber  over  the  pitch  when  growing  cold,  adding 
a  mixture  of  three  pounds  of  linfeed  oil  and  one  of  oil  of 
turpentine,  covering  the  veflel,  and  boiling  them  for  an 
hour  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  grinding  the  mixture  as  it  is 
wanted,  with  fo  much  pumice-ftone  in  fine  powder  as  will 
reduce  it  to  the  confidence  of  paint.  The  fifti  being  wiped 
dry,  the  mixture  is  fpread  upon  it;  and  the  gold-leaf  being- 
then  laid  on,  and  gently  preffed  down,  the  fifth  may  be  im¬ 
mediately  put  into  the  water  again,  without  any  danger 
of  the  gold  coming  oft',  for  the  matter  quickly  grows  firm 
in  water. 

For  a  view  of  the  great  importance  of  fifiieries  to  the 
profperity  of  a  country,  fee  the  article  Fishery,  vol.  vii. 
p.  406-419  ;  for  inftrudrions  in  angling,  fee  Fishing  ;  and 
for  the  moft  approved  methods  of  breeding  fifth,  fee  Fish¬ 
pond,  in  the  lame  volume. 

ICHTHYOM'ANCY,  f  [of  a  fifti,  and 

Gr.  divination.]  Divination  by  the  entrails  o’  fifties ;  for 
which  Tirefias  is  fa  id  to  have  been  famous. 

ICHTHYOME'THIA,  /  in  botany.  See  Piscidia. 

ICHTHYOPH'AGI,  /.  [from  fifti,  and  <pK7eiy, 

to  eat.]  Fish-eaters,  a  name  given  to  a  people,  or  rather 
to  feveral  different  people,  who  lived  wholly  on  fifti.  The 
Ichthyophagi  fpoken  of  by  Ptolemy  are  placed  by  Sanfon 
in  the  provinces  of  Nanquin  and  Xantong.  Agatharcides 
calls  all  the  inhabitants  between  Carmania  and  Gedrofia 
by  the  name  of  Ichthyophagi.  From  the  accounts  given  us 
of  the  Ichthyophagi  by  Herodotus,  Strabo,  Solinus,  Plu¬ 
tarch,  See.  it  appears  indeed  that  they  had  cattle,  but  that 
they  made  no  ufe  of  them,  excepting  to  feed  their  ffth 
withal.  They  made  their  houtes  of  large  filh-bones,  the 
1  ribs 
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ribs  of  whales  ifervnig  them  for  their  beams.  The  jaws  of 
thefe  animals  ferved  them  for  doors ;  and  the  mortars 
wherein  they  pounded  their  filh,  and  baked  it  at  the  fun, 
were  nothing  elfe  but  their  vertebrae. 

ICTHYOPH'AGIST,  /.  [of  a  fifh,  and  (pctyu,  Gr. 
to  eat.]  A  filh-eater. 

ICHTHYOPH'AGY,  f.  Diet  of  fifh  ;  the  practice  of 
eating  fifh. 

ICHTHYO'SIS,/  [from  vet ,  Gr.  the  fcale  of  a  fifh, 
which  it  refembles.]  A  harfh,  dry,  fcqly,  and  almoft  horny, 
texture  of  the  fkin,  differing  from  leprofy  by  its  not  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  branny  feales.  Above  and  below  the  elbow  and 
knee,  Dr.  VVillan  obferves,  that  the  feales  are  fmall,  round¬ 
ed,  and  papillary,  of  a  black  colour;  the  papillae  have  fliort 
narrow  necks,  with  broad  irregular  tops.  On  the  reft  of 
the  body  they  are  large  and  imbricated,  fometimes  divided 
by  whitilh  furrows.  The.  inner  part  of  the  wrifts  and 
hams,  the  infide  of  the  elbow,  and  the  furrow  along  each 
fide  of  the  fpir.e,  the  inner  and  upper  part  of  the  thigh, 
are  ufually  free.  The  difeafe  appears  to  be  conllitutional, 
not  hereditary.  Two  cafes  of  a  horny  ichthyofis  imped¬ 
ing  the  motion  of  the  mufcles,  are  deferibed  in  the  68th 
volume  of  the  Phiiofophical  Tranlaftions. 

ICHTHYPE'RIA,  f.  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given 
by  Dr.  Hill  to  the  bony  palates  and  mouths  of  fifhes,  ufu¬ 
ally  met  with  either  foffile,  in  fihgle  pieces,  or  in  frag¬ 
ments.  They  are  of  the  fame  fubltance  with  the  bufo- 
nitse;  and  are  of  very  various  figures,  fome  broad  and 
fhort,  others. longer  and  (lender  ;  lome  very  gibbofe,  and 
others  plainly  arched.  They  are  likewdfe  of  various  fizes, 
from  the  tenth  of  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  length,  and  an 
inch  in  breadth. 

ICH'THYS,  f.  in  antiquity,  the  celebrated  acroftic  of 
the  Erythraean  Sibyl,  fo  called  from  its  initials. 

ICKU'A  TOWN,  in  the  Geneffee  country  in  the  date 
of  New  York,  is  an  Indian  village  at  the  mouth  of  Ichua 
Creek,  a  north-eaftern  head-water  of  Alleghany  river.  It 
is  fixty  miles  eafterly  of  Fort  Erie,  and  lixty-leven  fouth- 
weft-by-fouth  of' Hartford,  on  Geneffee  river. 

FCICLE,  f.  A  (hoot  of  ice  commonly  hanging  down 
from  the  upper  part.— If  diftilled  vinegar  or  aqua-fortis  be 
poured  into  the  powder  of  loadffone,  the  fubiiding  pow¬ 
der,  dried,  retains  fome  magnetical  virtue  ;  but  if  the  men- 
ffruum  be  evaporated  to  a  confidence,  and  afterwards  doth 
fhoot  into  icicles,  or  cryftals,  the  loadltone  hath  no  power 
xipon  them.  Brown. 

From  locks  uncomb’d,  and  from  the  frozen  beard, 
tong  iacAs.de pend,  and  cracking  founds  are  heard.  Dryel. 

I'CINESS,  f.  The  ffate  of  generating  ice. 

ICK'ENILD-STREET,  an  old  Roman  highway,  de¬ 
nominated  from  the  Icenians,  which  extended  from  Yar¬ 
mouth  in  Norfolk,  the  eaft  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Iceni,  to  Barley  in  Hertfordlbire,  giving  name  in  the  way 
to  feveral  villages,  as  Ickworth,  Icklingham,  and  Ickle- 
ton,  in  that  kingdom.  From  Barley  to  Royfton  it  divides 
the  counties  of  Cambridge  and  Hertford.  From  Ickle- . 
ford  it  runs  by  Tring,  croffes  Bucks  and  Oxford  (hire, 
paffes  the  Thames  at  Goring,  and  extends  to  the  weft  part 
of  England. 

ICK'ER  or  Jecicek.,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs 
into  the  Me dfe  near  MSeftricht. 

ICOLMKILLk  See  Iona. 

I'CON,  f.  [Greek.]  A  picture  or  reprefentation. — Boy- 
fardus,  in  his  traft  of  divination,  hath  let  forth-the  icons 
of  thefe  ten,  yet  added  two  others.  Brown. 

ICO'NIUM,  at  prefent  Cogni,  formerly  the  capital  city 
of  Lycaonia  in  Afia  Minor.  St.  Paul,  coming  to  Iconium 
(Afts  xiii.  51.  xiv.  i.  &c.)  in  the  year  of  Chrift  45,  con¬ 
verted  many  Jews  and' Gentiles  there.  It  is  believed  that, 
in  his  firft  journey  to  this  city,  he'  converted  St.  The.cla, 
ip  celebrated  in- the  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers.  But 
fome  incredulous  jews  excited  the  Gentiles  to  rife  againft 
Paul  and,  Barnabas,  fo  that  they  were  upon  the  point  of 
offering  violence  to  them,  which  obliged  St,  Paul  and  St. 
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Barnabas  to  fly  for  fecurity  to  the  neighbouring  cities 
St.  Paul  undertook  a  fecond  journey  to  Iconium  in  the 
year  51  ;  but  we  know  no  particulars  of  his  journey  which 
relate, peculiarly  to  Iconium. 

ICON'OCLAST,  f.  [from  stxav,  an  image,  and  xXdrtir, 
to  break.]  A  breaker  of  images ;  a  name  which  the  church 
of  Rome  gives  to  all  who  rejeft  the  ufe  of  images  in  religi¬ 
ous  matters.  In  this  fenfe,  not  only  the  reformed,  but 
fome  of  the  eaftern  churches,  are  called  iconoclajls,  and  ef- 
teemed  by  them  heretics,  as  oppofmg  the  vvorlhip  of  the 
images  of  God  and  the  faints,  and  breaking  their  figures 
and  reprefentations  in  churches. 

Tlx;  oppofition  to  images  began  in  Greece  under  the 
reign  of  Bardanes,  who  was  created  emperor  of  the  Greeks 
a  little  after  .the  commencement  of  the  eighth  century, 
when  the  worlhip  of  them  became  common.  But  the  tu¬ 
mults  occafioned  by  it  were  quelled  by  a  devolution, 
which,  in  713,  deprived  Bardanes  of  the  imperial  throne. 
The  difpute,  however,  broke  out  with  redoubled  fury  un¬ 
der  Leo  the  Ifaurian,  who  iffued  out  an  edift  in  the  year 
726,  abrogating,  as  iome  lay,  the  worlhip  of  images,  and 
ordering  all  the  images,  except  that  of  Chrift’s  cruci¬ 
fixion,  to  be  removed  out  of  the  churches;  but  according 
to  others,  this  edict  only  prohibited  the  paying  to  them 
any  kind  of  adoration  or  worlhip.  This  edift  occafioned 
a  civil  war,  which  broke  out  in  the  iilands  of  the  Archi¬ 
pelago,  and  by  the  fuggeltions  of  the  priefts  and  monks, 
ravaged  a  part  of  Afia,  and  aftervyards  reached  Italy.  The 
civil  commotions  and  iniurreftions  in  Italy  were  chiefly 
promoted  by  the  Roman  pontiffs,  Gregory  I.- and  II.  Leo 
was  excommunicated,  and  his  fubjefts  in  the  Italian  pro¬ 
vinces  violated  their  allegiance,  and,  rifing  in  arms,  either 
maflacred  or  banilhed  all  the  emperor’s  deputies  and  offi¬ 
cers.  In  confequence  of  thefe  proceedings,  Leo  affem- 
bled  a  council  at  Conftantinople  in  730,  which  degraded 
Germanus,  the  bilhop  of  that  city,  who  was  a  patron  of 
images;  and  he  ordered  all  the  images  to  be  publicly 
burnt,  and  inflicted  a  variety  of  fevere  pur.ilhments  upon 
fuch  as  were  attached  to  that  idolatrous  worlhip.  Hence 
arole  two  factions :  one  of  which  adopted  the  adoration 
and  worlhip  of  images,  and  on  that  account  were  called 
iconoduli  or  iconolatra ;  and  the  other  maintained  that  fuch 
worlhip  was  unlawful,  and  that  nothing  was  more  worthy 
the  zeal  of  Chriftians  than  to  dernolilh  and  dellroy  thole 
ftatues  and  pictures  which  were  the  occafions  of  this  grofs 
idolatry;  and  hence  they  were  diftinguilhed. by  the  titles 
of  iconomachi  (from  ivkui,  image,,  and  I  contend)  , 

and  iconoclajla.  The  zeal  ol  Gregory  II.  in  favour  of 
image-worlhip  was  not  only  imitated,  but  even  lirrpaffed, 
by  his  fucceffor  Gregory  III.  in  conlequence  of  which  the 
Italian  provinces  were  torn  from  the  Grecian  empire. 

Conftantine,  called  Copronymus,  (from  xvnrgo;,  dung,  . 
and  ovo[j.a,  name,  becaufe  he  was  laid  to  have  defiled  the 
facred  font  at  his  baptifm,)  fucceeded  his  father  Leo  in 
741,  and  in  7  54  convened  a  council  at  Conftantinople,  re¬ 
garded  by  the  Greeks  as  vthe  fevenih  oecumenical  coun¬ 
cil,  which  folemnly  condemned  the  worlhip  and  ufe  of 
images.  Thole  who,  notvvithftanding  this  decree  of  the 
council,  railed  commotions  in  the  ftate,  were  feverely  pu- 
nilhed  ;  and  new  laws  were  enafted,  to  let  bounds  to  the 
violence  of  monaftic  rage.  Leo  IV.  who  was  declared 
emperor  in  775,  purluecithe  fame  meafures,  and  had  re- 
courle  to  the  coercive  influence  of  penal  laws,  in  order  to  . 
extirpate  idolatry  out  of  the  Chriftian  church,  Irene,  the 
wife  of  Leo,  poifoued  her  hulband  in  78.9  ;  affumed  the 
reins  of  empire  during  the  minority  of  her  fan  Ccmltan- 
tine;  and  in  786  lummoned  a  council  at  Nice  in  Bithy- 
nia,  known  by  the  name  of  the  fecond  Nicene  council,  which 
abrogated  the  laws  and  decrees  againft  the  new  idolatry, 
reftored  the  worlhip  of  images  and  of  the  crofs,  and  de¬ 
nounced  fevere  punilhmen.ts  againft  thole  who  maintained 
that  God  was  the  only  objeft  of  religious,  adoration.  In 
this  conteft,  the  Britons','  Germans,  and  Gauls,  were  of 
opinion,  that  images  'might  be  lawfully  continued  in 
churches,  but  they  conftdered'  the  worlhip  of  them  as  high- 
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ly  injurious  and  offenfive  to  the  Supreme  Beinc.  Char¬ 
lemagne  diftingaiflxed  himfelf  as  a  mediator  in  this  con¬ 
troverfy  :  he  Ordered  four  books  concerning  images  to  be 
compoied,  refuting  the  reafons  urged  by  the  Nicene  bi- 
Ihops  to  juftify.the  worfhip  of  images,  which  he  fent  to 
Adrian  the  Roman  pontiff  in  790,  in  order  to  engage  him 
to  withdraw  his  approbation  of  the  decrees  of  the  laft 
council  of  Nice.  Adrian  wrote  an  anfwerj  and  in  794, 
a  council  of  three  hundred  bifhops,  affembled  by  Charle¬ 
magne  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  confirmed  the  opinion 
contained  in  the  four  books,  and  folemnly  condemned  the 
worfhip  of  images. 

In  the  Greek  church,  after  the  banifhment  of  Irene, 
the  controverfy  concerning  images  broke  out  anew,  and 
was  carried  on  by  the  contending  parties,  during  the  half 
of  the  ninth  century,  with  various  and  uncertain  fuccefs. 
The  emperor  Nicephorus  appears  upon  the  whole  to  have 
been  an  enemy  to  this  worfhip.  His  fucceffor,  Michael 
Ciiropalates,  furnamed  Rhangabe,  patronized  and  encou¬ 
raged  it.  But  the  lcene  changed  on  the  acceflion  of  Leo 
the  Armenian  to  the  empire;  who  affembled  a  council  at 
Conftanfinople  in  814,  that  abolifhed  the  decrees  of  the 
Nicene  council.  His  fucceffor  Michael,  furnamed  Bal- 
bus,  difapproved  the  worfhip  of  images,  and  his  fon  Theo- 
philus  treated  them  with  great  feverity.  Howeva-,  the 
emprefs  Theodora,  after  his  death,  and  during  the  mino¬ 
rity  of  her  fon,  affembled  a  council  at  Conftantinople  in 
84a,  which  reinftated  the  decrees  of  the  fecond  Nicene 
council,  and  encouraged  image-worfhip  by  a  law.  The 
council  held  at  the  fame  place  under  Photius,  in  879,  and 
reckoned  by  the  Greeks  the  eighth  general  council,  con¬ 
firmed  and  renewed  the  Nicene  decrees.  In  commemo¬ 
ration  of  this  council,  a  feftival  was  inftituted  by  the  fu- 
perftitious  Greeks,  called  by  them  the  feafi  of  orthodoxy . 

The  Latins  were  generally  of  opinion,  that  images 
might  be  fuffered  as  .the  means  of  aiding  the  memory  of 
the"  faithful,  and  of  calling  to  their  remembrance  the  pious 
exploits  and  virtuous  actions  of  the  perfons  whoni  they 
reprefented  ;  but  they  detefted  all  thoughts  of  paying  them 
the  leaft  mark  of  religious  homage  or  adoration.  The 
■council  of  Paris,  affembled  in  824  by  Louis  the  Meek,  re- 
folved  to  allow  the  ufe  of  images  in  the  churches,  but  fe- 
verely  prohibited  rendering  them  religious  worfhip.  Ne- 
Verthelefs,  towards  the  concluiion  of  this  century,  the 
Gallican  clergy  began  to  pay  a  kind  of  religious  homage 
to  the  images  of  faints,  and  their  example  was  followed 
by  the  Germans  and  other  nations.  However,  the  icono- 
clafts  ftill  had  their  adherents  among  the  Latins  ;  the  moft 
eminent  of  whom  was  Claudius  bifhop  of  Turin,  who,  in 
823,  ordered  all  images,  and  even  the  crofs,  to  be  call  out 
of  the  churches,  and  committed  to  the  flames;  and  he 
wrote  a  treatife,  in  which  he  declared  both  againft  the  ufe 
and  worfhip  of  them.  He  condemned  relics,  pilgrimages 
to  the  Holy  Land,  and  all  voyages  to  the  tombs  of  faints  ; 
and  to  his  writings  and  labours  it  was  owing,  that  the  city 
of  Turin,  and  the  adjacent  country,  was,  for  a  long  time 
after  his  dearth,  much  lefs  infected  with  fuperftition  than 
the  other  parts  of  Europe. 

The  controverfy  concerning  the  ianftity  of  images  was 
again  revived  by  Leo  bifhop  of  Chalcedon,  in  the  nth 
century,  on  occaflon  of  the  emperor  Alexius’s  converting 
the  figures  of  lilver  that  adorned  the  portals  of  the 
churches  into  money,  iri  order  to  fupply  the  exigencies  of 
the  ftate.  The  bifhop  obftinately  maintained  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  facrilege;  and  pubiifhed  a  treatife,  in  which 
he  affirmed,  that  in  thefe  images  there  refuted,  an  inherent 
fandity,  and  that  the  adoration  of  Chrifians  ought  not  to  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  perfons  reprefented  by  thefe  images,  but  extended  to 
'the  images  themfelves.  The  emperor  affembled  a  council  at 
Conftantinople,  which  determined,  that  the  images  of 
Chrift  and  of  the  faints  were  to  be  honoured  only  with  a 
relative  worfhip  ;  and  that  invocation  and  worfhip  were 
to  be  addreffed  to  the  faints  only  as  the  fervants  of  Chrift, 
and  on  account  of  their  relation  to  him,  as  their  mafter. 
Leo,  diffatisfred  even  with  thefe  abfurd  and  fuperltitious 
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decisions,  was  fent  into  banifhment.  In  the  weftem 
church,  the  worfhip  of  images  was  difapproved  and  op- 
poled  by  feveral  confiderable  parties,  as  the  Petrobruffians, 
Albigenfes,  Waldenfes,  & c.  till  at  length  this  idolatrous 
p  raft  ice  was  entirely  abolifhed  in  many  parts  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  world  by  the  reformation. 

ICONOG'RAPHY,  f  The  aefeription  of  images  or 
ancient  ftatues  of  marble  and  copper;  alfo  of  bufts  and  fe- 
mi-bufts,  penates,  paintings  in  frefco,  mofaic  works,  and 
ancient  pieces  of  miniature. 

ICONOL'ATER,/  [of  sistwi',  an  image,  and  hfgevcj,  Gr. 
to  worfhip.]  A  worfhipper  of  images.  The  great  ftrug- 
gle  in  the  Greek  church  between  the  oppofers  of  image- 
worfhip  and  its  votaries,  held,  according  to  Mede,  from 
A.C.  720  till  after  840,  i.e.  for  about  120  years.  It  was 
eftablifhed  by  a  packed  council  (as  he  calls  it)  at  Nice, 
under  the  emprefs  Irene;  and  was  at  the  fame  time  (or 
rather  long  before)  moft  ftrenuoufly  efpoufed  by  the  hi¬ 
lltops  of  Rome.  We  Laid  long  before,  for  Bale,  our  coun¬ 
tryman  relates,  that  about  the  year  712,  one  Egwin  of 
Worcefter  published  certain  revelations,  or  vifions  he  had 
feen,  wherein  he  was  enjoined  to  let  up  in  his  diocefe  of 
Worcefter  the  image  of  the  bleffed  Virgin  for  the  people 
to  worfhip ;  which  pope  Conftantine  I.  having  made  him 
confirm  by  oath,  not  only  ratified  by  his  bull,  but  caufed 
Brithwald,  the  arclibifttop,  to  hold  a  council  of  the  whole 
clergy  at  London  to  commend  them  to  the  people  :  “And 
thus  you  fee,”  fays  Mede,  (after  having  told  us  how  the 
invocation  of  faints  was  introduced  by  St.  Bafil  and  the 
two  Gregories  about  the  year  370,)  “  you  fee,  how  the 
firft-born  and  moft  ancient  part  of  the  doftrine  of  dae¬ 
mons,  i.  e.  the  deifying  of  faints  and  martyrs,  was  ad¬ 
vanced  by.  the  hypocrify  of  liars  [alluding  to  that  predic¬ 
tion  of  St.  Paul,  1  Tim.  iv.  x,  2,  &c.]  The  fame  you  lhall 
find  to  be  verified  alfo  in  the  advancing  of  the  next-horn 
daemonalatry,  image-worfhip ;  and  of  the  third,  the  idola¬ 
try  of  the  mafs-god  ;  all  brought  in  and  eftablifhed  by  the 
means  and  ways  afore  named.”  Mode’s  Works,  p.  684-587. 

ICONOL'OGY,  f.  The  doftrine  of  pifture  or  repre- 
fentation. 

ICOSAHE'DRON,  f.  in  geometry,  a  regular  folid,  con¬ 
fiding  of  twenty  triangular  pyramids,  whole  vertexes  meet 
in  the  centre  of  a  lphere  fuppofed  to  circumfcribe  it,  and 
therefore  have  their  height  and  bafes  equal ;  wherefore  the 
lblidity  of  one  of  thefe  pyramids  multiplied  by  20,  the 
number  of  bafes,  gives  the  folid  contents  of  the  icofahedron. 

ICOSAND'RIA,  f.  [eikoc-i,  twenty,  and  a  huf- 

band.)  The  name  of  the  twelfth  clafs  in  the  Linmean 
fyftern  ;  comprehending  thofe  plants  which  have  herma¬ 
phrodite  flowers,  with  twenty  or  more  ftamens  growing 
on  the  iniide  of  the  calyx,  not  on  the  receptacle.  The 
fituation,  and  not  the  number,  of  the  ftamens,  is  here  to 
be  attended  to.  The  calyx  alfo  is  monophyllous  and  con¬ 
cave  in  this  clafs  ;  and  the  claws  of  the  petals  are  fixed  into 
the  infide  of  the  calyx.  See  the  article  Botany,  vol.  iii. 
p.  257,  270,  and  Plate  X.  and  XII. 

ICTER'ICAL,  f.  \_iclerique,  Fr.  iderus,  Lat.]  Afflicted 
with  the  jaundice. — In  the  jaundice  the  cholefi  is  wanting, 
and  the  iderical  have  a  great  fournefs,  and  gripes  with 
windinefs.  FLoyer. 

ICTER'ICAL,  adj.  Good  againft  the  jaundice. 

IC'TERUS,  f.  [from  nthpo?,  Gr.  the  golden  thrufh,  the 
complexion  of  the  patien.t  refembling  in  colour  the  plu¬ 
mage  of  that  bird.]  The  Jaundice.  It  is  owing  to  an 
obftruftion  of  the  difeharge  of  the  bile  into  the  bowels, 
and  its  return  into  the  blood  by  the  abiorbents.  For  the 
caufe  and  cure,  fee  the  article  Pathology. 

ICTI'NUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  architeft  who  lived  about 
430  C.  built  feveral  magnificent  temples,  and  among 
others  that  of  Minerva  at  Athens. 

IC'TUS,  f  [Latin.]  A  ftroke  or  blow.  Biting  or  fringe 
ing.  A  blaft,  puff,  &c. 

IC'TUS  Ctecus,  or  Ictus  Orbis,  in  old  writers  a  bruife 
or  (welling;  any  fort  of  maim  or  hurt  without  breaking  the 
(kin,  as  diltinguifhed  from  a  wound. 
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ICIJLIS'MA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Gaul, 
now’  Angoulefme,  on  the  Gharente. 

ICUNA'DA  DE  BARRUGAN',  a  town  on  the  river 
Plata,  in  South  America. 

ICY,  adj.  Full  of  ice;  covered  with  ice;  made  of  ice; 
cold  ;  frofty. — He  relates  the  exceffive  coldnefs  of  the 
water  they  met  with  in  fummer  in  that  icy  region,  where 
they  were  forced  to  winter.  Boyle. 

Bear  Britain’s  thunder,  and  her  crofs  difplay. 

To  the  bright  regions  of  the  riling  day ; 

Tempt  icy  feas,  where  fcarce  the  waters  roll, 

Where  clearer  flames  glow  round  the  frozen  pole.  Pope. 

Cold  :  free  from  paflion  : 

Thou  would’ll  have  never  learn’d 

The  icy  precepts  of  refpeCt.  Shakefpeare . 

Frigid;  backward: 

If  thou  do’ll  find  him  traCtable  to  us. 

Encourage  him,  and  tell  him  all  our  reafons  ; 

If  he  be  leaden,  icy,  cold,  unwilling, 

Be  thou  fo  too.  Shakefpeare. 

ICY  CAPE,  the  north-wefternmolt  headland  of  North 
America,  fituated  in  the  Northern  Ocean.  Between  this 
cape  and  Cape  North  in  Alia,  is  the  opening  into  Beh¬ 
ring’s  Straits,  which  lead  from  the  Northern  into  the  Pa- 
cinc^Ocean. 

ICY-PEARL'ED,  adj.  Studded  with  pearls  of  ice  : 

So  mounting  up  in  icy-pearled  car, 

Through  middle  empire  of  the  freezing  air 
He  wander’d  long.  Milton. 

■I’D.  Contracted  for  1  would. 

I'DA,  a  nymph  of  Crete  who  went  into  Phrygia,  where 
lire  gave  her  name  to  a  mountain  of  that  country.  Virg. — 
A  celebrated  mountain,  or  more  properly  a  ridge  of  moun¬ 
tains,  in  Troas,  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Troy. 
The  abundance  of  its  waters  became  the  fource  of  many 
rivers,  and  particularly  of  the  Simois,  Scamander,  Elepus, 
Granicus,  &c.  It  was  on  Mount  Ida  that  the  Ihepherd 
Paris  adjudged  the  prize  of  beauty  to  the  goddefs  Venus. 
It  was  covered  with  green  wood,  and  the  elevation  of  its 
top  opened  a  fine  extenfive  view  of  the  Hellefpont  and  the 
adjacent  countries,  from  which  reafon  the  poets  lay  that 
fit  was  frequented  by  the  gods  during  the  Trojan  war. — A 
mountain  of  Crete,  the  highelt  in  the  ifland,  where  it  is 
reported  that  Jupiter  was  educated  by  the  Corybantes, 
who,  on  that  account,  were  called  Idaci. 

IDiE'A,  a  furname  of  Cybele,  becaufe  Ihe  was  wor- 
fliipped  on  Mount  'Ida. 

IDFE'US,  a  furname  of  Jupiter. 

IDFEI  DAC'TYLI,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Crete, 
who  had  their  original  from  Mount  Ida  in  Phrygia,  and 
were  called  DaByli ,  from  their  being  ten  in  number,  ac¬ 
cording  to  that  of  the  fingers.  They  carried  their  rites  and 
mylteries  into  Samothracia  ;  and  being  believed  to  have 
found  out  the  ufe  of  fire,  to  have  dilcovered  the  nature 
and  ufe  of  brafs,  iron,  and  other  metals,  and  to  have  in¬ 
vented  many  other  things  of  great  fervice  and  advantage 
to  mankind,  were  therefore  reputed  as  gods  of  demons. 

IDA'CIUS,  or  Itacuts,  an  ancient  chronicler,  was  a 
native  of  Lamego  in  Spain,  and  flourilhed  in  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury.  He  was  bilhop  of  Chaves  in  Portugal,  and  lived 
under  Valentinian  III.  and  to  the  reign  of  Leo.  He  com- 
poled  a  Chronicle,  beginning  with  the  firft  year  of  Theo- 
dofius,.  where  the  Eufebian  chronicle  of  Jerome  ceaies, 
and  bringing  it  down  to  the  nth  year  of  Leo,  A.  D.  467. 
To  him  alio  are  attributed  a  table  of  Falti  Confulares, 
often  publifhed.  Father  Sirraond  publifhed  the  Chronicle 
and  Falti  of  Idacius,  with  notes,  Paris,  8vo.  1619. 

ID'ALAH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a. city. 

IDA'LIS,  the  country  round  Mount  Ida. 

IDA'LIUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  promontory  on  the 
-call  fide  of  Cyprus  ;  now  Capo  di  Gricgo  ;  with  a  high  rug¬ 


ged  eminence  .riling  over  it,  in  the  form  of  a  table.  It  was 
lacred  to  Venus  ;  and  hence  the  epithet  Id  alio,  given  her 
by  the  poets.  The  eminence  was  covered  with  a  grove  ; 
and  in  the  grove  was  a  little  town,  in  Pliny’s  time  extinCt, 
Idalia,  according  to  Bochart,  denotes  the  place  or  Ipot  fa- 
cred  to  the  goddefs. 

IDANTIA  NQ'VA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Beira  :  four  miles  fouth-well  of  Idanha  Velha. 

IDAN'HA  VEL'HA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Beira,  near  the  Spanilh  Eflremadura.  This  town 
was  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  under  the  duke  of  Anjou,  in 
the  year  1704,  after  a  brave  refiftance  :  feven  leagues  and 
a  half  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Alfayates,  and  fix  eall  of  Caltel 
Branca.  Lat.  39.  50.  N.  Ion.  11.47.  E.  Ferro. 

IEANTHYR'SUS,  a. powerful  king  of  Scythia,  who 
refuted  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Darius  king 
of  Perfia.  This  refufal  was  the  caufe  of  a  war  between 
the  two  nations,  and  Darius  marched  againlt  Idanthryfus 
at  the  head  of  700,000  men.  He  was  defeated,  and  retired 
to  Perfia  after  an  inglorious  campaign. 

I'DAS,  a  fon  of  Aphareus  and  Arane,  famous  for  his 
valour  and  military  glory.  He  was  among  the  Argonauts, 
and  married  Marpelfa,  the  daughter  of  Evenus  king  of 
Aitolia.  Marpelfa  was  carried  awray  by  Apollo,  and  Idas 
purfued  his  wife’s  ravifher  with  bows  and  arrows,  and 
obliged  him  to  reltore  her.  According  to  Apollodorus, 
Idas  with  his  brother  Lynceus  alfociated  with  Pollux  and 
Caltor  to  carry  away  fome  flocks;  but,  when  they  had  ob¬ 
tained  a  fufficient  quantity  of  plunder,  they  refufed  to  di¬ 
vide  it  into  equal  lhares.  This  provoked  the  fons  of  Leda': 
Lynceus  was  killed  by  Callor;  and  Idas,  to  revenge  his 
brother's  death,  immediately  killed  Callor,  and  in  his  turn 
periftied  by  the  hand  of  Pollux.  According  to  Ovid  and 
Paufanias,  the  quarrel  between  the  fons  of  Leda  and  thofe 
ot  Aphareus  arofe  from  a  more  tender  caufe :  Idas  and 
Lynceus,  as  they  fay,  were  going  to  celebrate  their  nup¬ 
tials  with  Phoebe  and  Hilaira,  the  two  daughters  of  Leu¬ 
cippus  ;  but  Callor  and  Pollux,  who  had  been  invited  to 
partake  the  common  felHvity,  offered  violence  to  the  bddes, 
and  carried  them  away.  Idas  and  Lynceus  fell  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  recover  their  wives. 

ID'BASH,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name, 

ID'DO,  [Heb.  power.]  A  man’s  name. 

IDE'A,  f.  [Greek.]  The  reflex  perception  of  objeCts, 
after  the  original  perception  orimpreffion  has  been  felt  by 
the  mind.  See  Metaphysics,  and  Logic. — Whatfoever 
the  mind  perceives  in  itlelf,  or  is  the  immediate  object  of 
perfection,  thought,  or  underllanding,  that  I  call  idea,. 
Locke. — The  form  under  which  thefie  things  appear  to  the 
mind,  or  the  refult  of  our  apprehenfion,  is  called  an  idea. 
Watts. — Our  Saviour  himfelf,  being  to  fet  down  the  perfeCt 
idea  of  that  which  we  are  to  pray  and  with  for  on  earth,  did 
not  teach  to  pray  or  with  for  more  than  only  that  here  it 
might  be  with  us,  as  with  them  it  is  in  heaven.  Hooker. 

If  Chaucer  by  the  bell  idea  wrought, 

The  faireft  nymph  before  his  eyes  he  let.  Drydcn. 

IDEAL,  adj.  [from  idca.~\  Mental  ;  intellectual  ;  not 
perceived  by  the  lenles. — There  is  a  two-fold  knowledge 
of  material  things;  one  real,  when  the  thing,  and  real  im- 
preffion  of  things  on  our  lenfies,  is  perceived  ;  the  other 
ideal,  when  the  image  or  idea  of  a  thing,  abfent  in  itfelf,  is 
reprefented  to  and  confidered  on  the  imagination.  Cheyne.' 

IDEALLY,  adv.  Intellectually  ;  mentally. — A  trail  1‘- 
miffion  is  made  materially  from  lbme  parts,  and  ideally 
from  every  one.  Brown. 

IDENTIC,  or  Identical,  adj.  The  fame  ;  implying 
the  fame  thing;  comprifing  the  lame  idea. — Thofe  ridicu¬ 
lous  identical  propofitions,  that  faith  is  faith,  and  rule  is 
rule,  are  firft  principles  in  this  controverfy  of  the  rule  of 
faith,  without  which  nothing  can  be  foiidly  concluded  ei¬ 
ther  about  rule  or  faith.  Tilloifon. 

The  beard’s  th’  identic  beard  you  knew, 

The  fame  numerically  true.  Hudibras. 
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IDENTICALLY,  adv.  With  lamenefs ;  in  an  identi¬ 
cal  manner. 

IDEN'TICALNESS,/  Samenefs. 

IDENTITA'TE  NOMINIS,  Identity  of  Name,  an 
ancient,  and  now  obfolete,  writ,  that  lay  for  one  taken  and 
arretted  in  any  perfonal  aftion,  and  committed  to  prifon, 
for  another  man  of  the  fame  name  ;  which  writ  was  in 
nature  of  a  committion  to  enquire,  whether  he  were  the 
fame  perfon  againft  whom  the  aft  ion.  was  brought ;  and, 
if  not,  then  to  difcharge  him.  Reg.  Orig.  194.  F.  N.  B.  267. 
Where  one  perfon  is  b)cmiftake  arretted  for  another,  the 
perfon  fo  arretted  may  maintain  an  aftion  for  falfe  impri- 
fonment  againft  the  officer  to  recover  damages,  though  he 
fue  this  writ  for  immediate  relief  from  the  imprifonment. 
See  Arrest. 

IDENTITY,  f.  [ identite ,  Fr.  identitas,  fchool  Lat.] 
Samenefs  ;  not  diverfity. — Confidering  any  thing  as  exift- 
ing  at  any  determined  time  and  place,  we  compare  it 
with  felf-exilting  at  another  time,  and  thereon  form  the 
idea's  of  identity  and  diverfity. 

Identity  of  Person.  Where  a  perfon,  convifted  of 
or  outlawed  for  a  criminal  offence,  being  alked  what  he 
hath  to  allege  why  execution  fliould  not  be  awarded  againft 
him,  pleads  diverfity  of  perfon,  a  jury  fhall  be  impan- 
nelied  to  try  this  collateral  ilfue,  viz.  the  identity  of  the 
perfon.  a.  Comm.  396. 

ID'EOT,  f.  See  Idiot. 

IDES,  f.  [ idi ,  Ital,  idus,  Lat.  fo  called  of  iduo,  in  the 
old  Tufcan  language,  to  divide  ;  becaufe  they  divided  the 
months,  as  it  were,  into  two  parts,]  In  the  ancient  Roman 
calendar,  were  eight  days  in  each  month ;  the  firft  of  which 
fell  on  the  15th  of  March,  May,  July,  and  Oftober;  and 
on  the  13th  day  of  the  other  months.  The  ides  came  be¬ 
tween  the  kalends  and  the  nones ;  and  were  reckoned  back¬ 
wards.  Thus  they  called  the  14th  day  of  March,  .May, 
July,  and  Oftober,  and  the,  12th  of  the  other  months,  the 
pridie  idus,  or  the  day  before  the  ides;  the  next  preced¬ 
ing  da'y  they  called  the  tertia  idus-,  and  fo  on,  reckoning 
always  backwards  till  they  came  to  the  nones.  This  me¬ 
thod  of  reckoning  time  is  ftill  retained  in  the  chancery  of 
Rome,  and  in  the  calendar  of  the  breviary.  The  ides  of 
May  were  confecrated  to  Mercury;  the  ides  of  March 
were  ever  efteemed  unhappy  after  Cselar’s  murder  on  that 
day;  the  time  after  the  ides  of  June  was  reckoned  fortu¬ 
nate  for  thofe  who  entered 'into  matrimony;  the  ides  of 
Auguft  were  confecrated  to  Diana,  and  were  oblerved  as 
a  feaft-day  by  the  Haves.  On  the  ides  of  September, 
auguries  were  taken  for  appointing  the  magiftrates,  wdio 
formerly  entered  into  their  offices  on  the  ides  of  May,  af¬ 
terwards  on  thofe  of  March. 

I'DEX,  a  final  I  river  of  Italy,  now  Idice,  nearBononia. 

ID'JE,  or  Sec'ja,  a  province  of  Japan. 

IDIOC'RACY,  /.  [ idiocrafe,  Fr.  nhoj,  and  i?,  Gr.J 
Peculiarity  of  conftitution. 

IDIOCRAT'ICAL,  ddj.  Peculiar  in  conftitution. 

Ip'IOCY,  /  [iJWtas,  Gr.J  Want  of  underftanding. — 
I  ftand  not  upon  their  idiocy  in  thinking  that  horfes  did 
eat  their  bits.  Bacon. 

The  law  relating  to  perfons  labouring  under  the  infir¬ 
mities  of  idiocy  and  lunacy,  being  in  many  refpefts  the 
fame,  and  in  all  fafes  depending  on  fimilar  reafoning,  is 
here 'reduced  to  one  head. 

An  Idiot,  or  natural  fool,  is  one  that  hath  had  no  un¬ 
ending  from  his  nativity,  and  therefore  is  by  law  pre¬ 
fumed  never  hkely  to  attain  any.  For  which  reafon  the 
cuftody  of  him  and  his  lands- were  formerly  vetted  in  the 
lord  of  the  fee.  Fkp.  c.  u,.  10.  And  therefore  ftill,  by  fpe- 
<ial  cuftom  in  fome  manors,  the  lord  fhall  have  the  order¬ 
ing  of  idiot  and  lunatic  copyholders.  Dy.  302.  Hutt.  17. 

27.  But,  by  reafon  of<  the  manifold  abufes  of  this 
power  by  fnbjefts,  it  was  at  laft  provided  by  common  ccn- 
fent,  that  it  lhould  be  given  to  the  king,;  as  the  general 
conferva  tor  of  his  people  ;  in  order  to  present  the  idiot 
from  watting  his  eftate,  and  reducing  himfelf  and  his  heirs 
to  poverty  and  diftrels.'  F.  N.  B.  232. 
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A  man  is  not  an  idiot  if  he  hath  any  glimmering  of 
reafon,  lb  that  he  can  tell  his  parents,  his  age,  or  the  like 
common  matters.  F.  N.  B.  233.  But  a  man  who  is  bom 
deaf,  dumb.,  and  blind,  is  looked  upon  by  the  law  as  in 
the  fame  ftate  with  an  idiot ;  he  being  fuppofed  incapable 
of  any  underftanding,  as  wanting  all  thole  fenfes  which 
fitrnifh  the  human  mind  with  ideas.  Co.  Lit.  42.  ■  Flcta, 
l.  6.  c/40. 

A  Lunatic,  or  non  compos  mentis ,  is  one  wdio  hath  had 
underftanding,  but  by  difeafe,  grief,  or  other  accident, 
hath  loft  the  ufe  of  his, reafon.  A  lunatic  is,  indeed,  pro¬ 
perly  one  that  hath  lucid  intervals,  fometimes  enjoying 
liis  fenfes,  and  fometimes  not ;  and  that  frequently  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  change  of  the  moon.  But  under  the 
general  name  of  non  compos  mentis,  and  which  is  the  molt 
legal  term,  are  comprifed  not  only  lunatics,  but  perfons 
under  phrenzies,  or  who  lole  their  intellefts  by  difeafe  ; 
thofe  that  grow  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  not  being  born  Co, 
or  fuch  in  lliort  as  are  judged  by  the  Court  of  Chancery 
incapable  of  condufting  their  affairs.  To  thefe  alfo,  as 
well  as  idiots,  the  king  is  guardian,  but  to  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  purpofe.  For  the  law'  always  imagines  that  thefe  ac¬ 
cidental  misfortunes  may  be  removed ;  and  therefore  only 
conftitutes  the  crowm  a  truftee  for  the  unfortunate  per¬ 
rons,  to  protect  their  property,  and  to  account  to  them  for 
all  profits  received  if  they  recover,  or  after  their  deceafe 
to  their  reprefentatives.  And  therefore  it  is  declared  by 
ftat.  17  Edw.  II.  c.  10,  that  the  king  fhall  provide  for  the 
cuftody  and  fuitentation  of  lunatics,  and  preferve  their 
lands  and  the  profits  of  them  for  their  own  ufe  when  they 
come  to  their  right  mind  :  and  the  king  fhall  take  nothing 
to  his  own  ufe  ;  and,  if  the  parties1  die  in  that  ftate,  the 
refidue  fhall  be  diftributed  for  their  fouls  by  the  advice  of 
the  ordinary  ;  and  of  courfe,  by  the  iubfequent  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  law  of  adminiltration,  lhall  now  go  to  their 
executors  or  adminiftrators.  1  Comm.  304. 

The  diftinftion,  eftabiiffied  by  this  ftatute,  between  the 
king’s  intereft  in  the  lands  of  an  idiot  and  thofe  of  a  luna¬ 
tic,  is  laid  down  and  admitted  in  all  the  books  which 
fpeak  of  this  matter;  and  on  this  foundation  it  hath  been 
refolved,  that  the  king  may  grant  the  cuftody  of  an  idiot 
and  his  lands  to  a  perfon,  his  heirs  and  executors,  and 
that  he  had  the  fame  intereft  in  fuch  a  one  as  he  had  in 
his  zodrd  by  the  common  law. 

There  are,  fays  Coke,  four  kinds  of  men  who  may  be 
faid  to  be  non  compos :  1.  An  idiot  who  is  non  compos  from 
his  nativity.  2.  One  made  fuch  by  ficknefs.  3.  A  lunatic,,, 
who  is  non  compos  only  for  the  time  that  he  wants  under¬ 
ftanding.  4.  One  that  is  drunk;  which  laft  is  fo  far  from 
coming  within  the  proteftion  of  the  law,  that  his  drunk- 
ennefs  is  an  aggravation  of  whatever  he  does  arnifs.  Yet 
if  a  perfon  by  the  unikilfulnefs  of  his  phyiician,  or  by  the 
contrivance  of  his  enemies,  eat  or  drink  fuch  a  thing  as 
caufeth  phrenzy,  this  puts  him  in  the  fame  condition  with 
any  other  phrenzy,  and  equally  excufeth  him  ;  alfo  if  by 
one  or  more  fuch  praftices  an  habitual  or  fixed  phrenzy 
be  caufed,  though  this  madnefs  was  contrafted  by  the  vice 
and  will  of  the  party,  yet  this  habitual  and’ fixed  phrenzy 
thereby  caufed  puts  the  man  in  the  lame  condition  as  if 
the  fame  was  contrafted  involuntarily  at  firft.  Plowd.  19.  a. 
Co.  Lit.  247.  1  Hale's  Hijl.  P.C.  23. 

But,  though  this  fubjeft:  of  madnefs  may  be  branched 
into  feveral  kinds  and  degrees,  yet  it  appears  that  the 
prevailing  diftinftion  in  law  is  between  idiocy  and  lunacy 
the  firft  a  fatuity  a  nativ.itate,  vel  dementia  naturalis ;  the 
other  accidental  or  adventitious  madnefs,  which,  whether 
permanent  and  fixed,  or  with  lucid  intervals,  goes  under 
the  general  name  of  lunacy. 

E.very. 'perfon  of  the  age  of  difcretion  is  in  law  prefumed 
to  be  of  found  mind  and  memory,  unlefs  the  contrary  ap¬ 
pear;  and  this  rule  holds  as.  well  in  civil  as  criminal  cafes, 

1  Hale's  Hifl.  P.C.  33. 

By  the  old  common  law  there  is  a  writ  de  idiotu  inqui- 
rendo,  to  enquire  whether  a  man  be  an  idiot  or  not;  which 
muft  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men  .;  and,  if  they  find 

him 
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him  minis  idiots.,  the  profits  of  his  lands,  and  the  cuftody 
ot'his  perfon,  may  be  granted  by  the  king  to  fome  fa bj eft 
who  has  intereft  enough  to  obtain  them.  F.  N-.  B.  232. 
This  branch  of  the  royal  revenue  hath  been  long  confi- 
dered  as  a  hardlhip  upon  private  families  ;  and  i'o  long  ago 
as  8  Jac.  I.  it  was  under  the  consideration  of  parliament, 
to  veil  this  cuftody  in  the  relations  of  the  party,  and  to 
fettle  an  equivalent  on  the  crown  in  lieu  of  it ;  it  being 
then  propofed  to  (hare  the  fame  fate  with  the  feudal  tenures 
which  have  been  fince  abolifhed.  4  lnjl.  203.  Com.  fourn. 
610.  Yet  few  inftances  can  be  given  of  the  oppreffive  ex¬ 
ertion  of  it,  fince  it  feldom  happens  that  a  jury  finds  a 
man  an  idiot  a  nativitate,  but  only  non  compos  mentis  from 
fome  particular  time;  which  has  an  operation  very  differ¬ 
ent  in  point  of  law.  1  Comm.  304. 

The  method  of  proving  a  perfon  non  compos  is  very 
fimilar  to  that  of  proving  him  an  idiot.  The  lord  chan¬ 
cellor,  to  whom,  by  fpecial  authority  from  the  king,  the 
cuftody  of  idiots  and  lunatics  is  entrufted,  upon  petition 
or  information  grants  a  commiffion  in  nature  of  the  writ 
de  idiota  inquirendo,  to  enquire  into  the  party’s  ftate  of 
mind;  and,  if  he  be  found  non  compos,  the  chancellor  ufu- 
ally  commits  the  care  of  his  perfon,  with  a  fuitable  allow¬ 
ance  for  his  maintenance,  to  fome  friend,  who  is  then 
called  his  committee. 

If  a  man  be  found  by  a  jury  an  idiot  d  nativitate,  he 
may  come  in  perfon  into  the  chancery  before  the  chan¬ 
cellor,  or  be  brought  there  by  his  friends,  to  be  infpefted 
and  examined  whether  idiot  or  not ;  and,  if  upon  fuch 
view  and  enquiry  it  appears  he  is  not  fo,  the  verdift  of  the 
jury,  and  all  the  proceedings  thereon,  are  utterly  void 
and  inftantly  of  no  effeft.  9  Rep.  30,  i.  4  Co.  126.  In  cafe 
of  the  lunatic’s  recovery,  he  mull  petition  the  chancellor 
to  fuperfede  the  commiffion  ;  upon  the  hearing  of  which, 
the  lunatic  mult  attend  in  perfon,  that  he  may  be  in¬ 
fpefted  by  the  chancellor  ;  it  is  alfo  ufual  for  the  pbyfi- 
cian  to  attend,  and  to  make  an  affidavit  that  the  lunatic  is 
perfeftly  recovered.  Fonblanque  Treat.  Eq.c.  2,  §.  3.  in  not. 

On  the  firft  attack  of  lunacy,  or  other  occalional  infi¬ 
nity,  while  there  may  be  hopes  of  a  fpeedy  reftitution  of 
l'ealbn,  it  is  ufual  fo  confine  the  unhappy  objefts  in  pri¬ 
vate  cuftody  under  the  direftion  of  their  neareft  friends 
and  relations ;  who  by  law  may  beat  or  ufe  fuch  other  me¬ 
thods  as  are  neceffary  for  their  cure,  a  Ro.  Ab.  546.  And 
the  legiflature,  to  prevent  all  abufes  incident  to  fuch  pri¬ 
vate  cuftody,  hath  thought  proper  to  interpofe  its  au¬ 
thority,  by  ftat.  14  Geo.  III.  c.  49,  continued  by  19  Geo. 
III.  c.  15,  and  made  perpetual  by  26  Geo.  III.  c.  91,  for 
regulating  private  mad-houfes.  By  thefe  afts,  no  perfon 
fliall  confine  more  than  one  lunatic  in  a  houfe  kept  for 
the  reception  of  lunatics,  without -an  annual  licence  from 
commiffioners  appointed  by  the  college  of  phyficians,  or 
the  juftices  in  feffions,  under  a  penalty  of  500I.  and  if  the 
keeper  of  a  licenfed  houfe  receive  any  perfon  as  lunatic 
■without  a  certificate  from  a  phyfician,  furgeon,  or  apo¬ 
thecary,  that  he  is  a  fit  perfon  to  be  received  as  a  lunatic, 
he  fliall  forfeit  iool.  No  perfon  to  keep  two  lioufes  ; 
commiffioners  to  vifithoufes  once  a-year,  or  when  required 
By  the  chancellor  or  either  chief  juftice,  or  when  they  think 
fit,  and  examine  perfons  confined. 

But  when  the  diforder  is  grown  permanent,  and  the 
circumftances  of  the  part-y  will  bear-fuch  additional  ex¬ 
igence,  it  is  proper  to  apply  to  the  royal  authority,  as  de¬ 
legated  to  the  chancellor,  to  warrant  a  lafting  confinement, 
t  Comm.  305. 

In  the  cafe  of  abfolute  madmen,  as  they  are  not  anfwer- 
able  for  their  aftions,  they  fhould  not  be .  permitted  the 
liberty  of  afting,  unlefs  under  proper  controul  ;  and  in 
particular  they  ought  not  to  befuft’ered  to  go  loofe,  to  the 
terror  of  the  king’s  fubjefts.  It  was  the  doftrine  of  our" 
ancient  law,  that  perfons  deprived  of  their  reafon  might 
be  confined  till  they  recovered  their  fenfes,  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  forms  of  a  commiffion,  or  other  fpecial  au¬ 
thority  from  the  crown  ;  and  now  by  the  vagrant  afts  a 
snetbod  is  directed  to  be  purfued  for  imprifoning,  chain- 
Yob.  X.  No.  71 1, 
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ing,and  fending  them  to  their  proper  houfes.  4  Comm.  25. 
jlat.  1 7  Geo.  II.  c.  5.  §.  20, '21. 

Although  the  ftatutes  refpefting  idiots  and  lunatics, 
ftat.  17  Edw.  III.  c.  9,  io,  refer  only  to  the  lands  of  the 
idiot  or  lunatic,  yet  it  feems  that  the  prerogative  extends 
to  the  cuftody  of  his  perfon,  goods,  and  chattels.  Bever¬ 
ley's  cafe,  4  Co.  125.  F.  N.  B.  232.  As  to  the  manner  in. 
which  this  branch  of  the  prerogative  is  vefted  in  the  chan¬ 
cellor,  before  the  court  of  wards  was  erected,  the  jurif- 
diftion,  both  as  to  idiots  and  lunatics,  was  in  chancery,' 
and  therefore  all  fuch  conunifiions  were  taken  out  and 
returned  in  chancery;  and  after  the  court  of  wards  was 
abolilhed  by  aft  of  parliament,  it  reverted  back  to  the  . 
court  of  chancery,  and  the  fign  manual  is  a  Handing  war¬ 
rant  to  the  lord  chancellor  to  grant  the  cuftody  of  luna¬ 
tics,  and  is  a  beneficial  one  in  cafe  of  idiocy,  becaufe  the 
king  could  not  only  grant  the  cuftody  of  idiots,  but  alfo 
the  rents  and  profits  of  their  lands.  2  Atk.  553.  And  the 
power  of  the  chancellor  extends  to  making  grants  from 
time  to  time  of  the  idiot’s  and  lunatic’s  eftates.  3  Atk.  6 35. 
And  as  this  power  is  derived  under  the  fign  manual,  in 
virtue  of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  the  chancellor, 
who  is  ufually  invefted  with  it,  is  refponfible  to  the  crown 
alone  for  the  right  exercife  of  it ;  and  therefore  an  appeal 
will  not  lie  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  from  an  order  made  in 
lunacy,  but  rnuft  be  made  to  the  king  in  council.  3  P. 
IVms.  107.  Rochfort.  v.  Ely,  Bro.  P.  C. 

Though  in  flriftnefs  the  guardianfhip  of  the  king  may 
be  faid  to  be  determined  by  the  death  of  the  lunatic,  yet 
it  has  been  held,  that  the  chancellor  may  make  an  order 
in  a  lunatic’s  affairs,  after  the  death  of  the  lunatic.  Amb. 
706.  3  Bro.  C.  R.  238. 

The  cuftody  of  lunatics  being  a  branch  of  the  preroga¬ 
tive,  the  appointment  of  the  committees  rnuft  neceffarily 
be  in  the  diferetion  of  the  perfon  to  whom  that  branch 
of  the  prerogative  is  intrufted  ;  but  in  the  exercife  of  this 
diferetion,  certain  rules  have  been  regarded,  as  belt 
calculated  to  p  rot  eft  the  perfon  and  interefts  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  lunatic.  To  prevent  finifter  praftices,  the  next 
heir  is  feldom  permitted  to  be  the  committee  of  the  per¬ 
fon  of  a  lunatic,  becaufe  it  is  his  intereft  that  the  party 
fhould  die ;  but  it  hath  been  faid  there  lies  not  the  fame 
objeftion  againft  his  next  of- kin,  provided  he  .be  not  his 
heir;  for  it  is  his  intereft  to  preferve  the  lunatic’s  life,  in 
order  to  increafe  the  perfonal  eftate,  by  favings  (out  of 
the  rents  and  profits  of  the  real)  which  he  or  his  family 
may  hereafter  be  entitled  to  enjoy.  2  P.  Wms.  638.'  The 
heir  is  generally  made  the  manager  or  committee  of  the 
eftate,  it  being  clearly  liis  intereft,  by  good  management, 
to  keep  it  in  condition  :  accountable  however  to  the  court 
of  chancery,  and  to  the  non  compos  himfelf  if  he  recovers, 
or  otherwiie  to  his  adminiftrators.  1  Comm.  305. 

With  refpeft  to  the  powers  with  which  the  committee 
of  a  lunatic  is  intrufted,  they  are  neceffarily  reftrained  by 
the  objeft  of  the  truft ;  and.  as  a  diferetionary  power  might, 
in  fome  inftances,  endanger  that  objeft,  the  committee 
cannot  make  leafes,  nor  incumber  the  lunatic’s  eftate, 
without  fpecial  order  of  the  court,  though  the  profits  be 
not  fufficieilt  to  maintain  the  lunatic  ;  therefore,  where 
the  lunatic  when  fane  had  mortgaged  his  eftate  for  50I. 
and  the  committee  had  afterwards  taken  up  more  upon  it, 
the  court  refilled  to  allow  the  mortgage  to  ftand,  as  a  fe- 
curity  for  more  than  the  50I.  or  to  charge  the  heir  of  the 
lunatic  with  the  improvements  made  by  the  committee. 

1  Pern.  262. 

The  court,  however,  will  allow  the  committee  of  a  real 
eftate  of  a  lunatic  to  exercife  the  fame  power  over  it,  in 
regard  to  cutting  timber  for  repairs,  as  any  difereet  per¬ 
fon  who  was  the  abfolute  owner  of  it  might  do.  2  Atk.  407. 
Though  it  has  been  ftated  as  a  rule  never  departed  from, 
not  to  vary  or  change  the  property  of  a  lunatic,  fo  as  to 
effeft  any  alteration  as  to  the  fucceflion  to  it ;  it  has  been 
decreed,  that  incumbrances  paid  off  in  the  life-time  of 
the  lunatic,  out  of  favings  of  the  eftate,  fhould  be  affigned 
to  attend  the  inheritance,  and  not  in  truft  for'  the  next  of 
9  ©  kin  j 
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kin ;  the  ruling  principle  In  the  management  of  a  lunatic’s 
eftate,  being  confidered  to  be  the  doing  of  that  which  is 
moft  beneficial  to  the  lunatic.  And  it  is  upon  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  the  court  will  order  part  of  the  lunatic’s  perlb- 
nal  eltate  to  be  laid  out  in  repairs,- or  even  upon  improve¬ 
ments  of  his  real  eftate,  if  the  intereft  of  the  lunatic  re¬ 
quires  it,  and  the  next  of  kin  cannot  fhow  good  cattle  againlt 
jt.  Amb.  81,  702.  2  Aik.  416. 

An  idiot,  or  perl'on  non  compos,  may  inherits  becaufe 
the  law,  in  companion  to  their  natural  infirmities,  pre- 
fumes  them  capable  of  property.  Co.  Lit.  2,  8. 

It  was  formerly  adjudged,  that  the  iflue  of  an  idiot  was 
legitimate,  and  confequently  that  his  marriage  was  valid. 
A  ftrange  determination  !  fince  confer.t  is  abfolutely  re- 
quifite  to  matrimony,  and  neither  idiots  nor  lunatics  are 
capable  of  conl’enting  to  any  thing ;  and  therefore  the  ci¬ 
vil  law  judged  more  fenfibly  when  it  made  i'uch  depriva¬ 
tions  of  reafori  a  previous  impediment ;  though  not  a 
caufe  of  divorce  if  they  happened  after  marriage.  And 
modern  refolutions  have  adhered  to  the  reafon  of  the  civil 
law,  by  determining  that  the  marriage  of  a  lunatic,  not 
being  in  a  lucid  interval,  was  abfolutely  void.  But,  as  it 
might  be  difficult  to  prove  the  exact  ftate  of  the  party’s 
mind  at  the  actual  celebration  of  the  nuptials,  the  flat.  15 
Geo.  II.  c.  30,  has  therefore  provided,  that  the  marriage 
of  lunatics  and  perfons  under  phrenzies,  (if  found  luna¬ 
tics  under  a  commiffion,  or  committed  to  the  care  of  truf- 
tees  by  any  a<5t  of  parliament,)  before  they  are  declared 
of  found  mind  by  the  lord  chancellor,  or  majority  of  I'uch 
truftees,  fhall  be  totally  void.  1  Comm.  438.  A  perfon  non 
compos,  being  lord  of  a  copyhold  manor,  may  make  grants 
of  copyhold  eftates,  for  I'uch  eitates  do  not  take  their  per¬ 
fection  from  any  power  or  intereft  in  the  lord,  but  from 
the  cultom  of  the  manor,  by  which  they  have  been  de¬ 
mited  and  demilable  time  out  of  mind.  4  Co.  23.  b,  Co.  Co¬ 
pyholder,  ly,  107. 

Idiots  and  lunatics  are,  both  by  the  civil  law  and  like- 
wife  by  the  common  law,  incapable  of  being  executors  or 
adminiftrators ;  for  thefe  difabilities  render  them  not  only 
incapable  of  executing  the  trult  repof'ed  in  them,  but  alio 
by  their  infinity,  and  want  of  underftanding,  they  are  in¬ 
capable  of  determining  whether  they  will  take  upon  them 
the  execution  of  the  trull  or  not.'  Godolph.  Orph.  Leg.  86. 
Therefore  it  hath  been  agreed,  that,  if  an  executor  be¬ 
come  non  compos,  the  fpiritual  court  may  (on  account  of 
this  natural  dilability)  commit  administration  to  another. 

1  'Salk.  36. 

An  idiot  can  have  no  executor ;  for,  being  non  compos  ci 
nativitate,  he  could  at  no  time  make  a  will ;  but  a  lunatic 
may  have  an  executor,  for  lunacy  is  not  a  revocation  of  a 
will  made  when  compos.  4  Co.  61.  b. 

Courts  of  equity  will  not  only  fuftain  contracts  com¬ 
pleted  by  a  lunatic  while  lane ;  but,  under  certain  cir- 
cumftances,  will  enforce  performance  of  fuch  as  were  en¬ 
tered  into  before,  but  were  not  completed  at  the  time  of 
the  lunacy,  for  the  change  of  the  condition  of  a  perfon 
entering  into  an  agreement,  by  becoming  lunatic,  will  not 
alter  the  rights  of  the  parties,  which  will  be,  the  fame  as 
before,  provided  they  can  come  at  the  remedy  ;  as,  if  the 
legal  eltate  be  veiled  in  trullees,  a  court  of  equity  ought 
to  decree  a  performance  ;  but,  if  the  legal  eftate  be  veiled 
in  the  lunatic  liimlelf,  that  may  prevent  the  remedy  in 
equity,  and  leave  it  at  law.  1  Vez.  82. 

As  to  the  effeCl  of  a  defendant  becoming  infane  after 
an  arreli  at  law,  it  feems  to  be  now  fettled,  that  fuch  cir- 
cumftance  is  not  a  reafon  for  difcliarging  him  out  of  cuf- 
tody,  on  filing  common  bail.  2  Term  Rep.  390.  Nor  will 
a  court  of  law  interpofe,  though  the  party  be  infane  at 
the  time  of  arreli.  4  Term  Rep.  121. 

Both  idiocy  and  lunacy  excufe  from  the  guilt  of  crimes ; 
for  the  rule  of  law  as  to  lunatics,  which  alio  may  beeafily 
adapted  to  idiots,  is,  .that  furiofis  furore  folum  punitur. 
In  criminal  cafes,  therefore,  idiots  and  lunatics  are  not 
ir'hargcable  for  their  own  a  els,  if  committed  when  under 
theft;  incapacities  5  no,  not  even  for  treafon  itfejf.  Alio, 


if  a  mats' in  his  found  memory  commits  a  capital  pffenee, 
and  before  arraignment  for  it. he  becomes  mad,  lie  ought 
not  to  be  arraigned  for  it;  becaufe  he  is  not  able  to  plead 
to  it  with  that  advice  and  caution  that  he  ought.  And  if, 
after  he  has  pleaded,  the  prifoner  becomes  mad,  he  fhall 
not  be  tried  ;  for  how  can  he  make  his  defence?  If,  after 
he  be  tried  and  found  guilty,  he  loles  his  .fenfes  before 
judgment,  judgment  lhail  not  be  pronounced  ;  and  if,  af¬ 
ter  judgment,  he  becomes'of  non-lane  memory,  execution 
Hi  all  be  Hayed;  for;  peradventure,  fays  the  humanity  of 
the  Englifh  lawr,  had  the  prifoner  been,  of  found  memory, 
lie  might  have  alleged  fomething  in  ftay  of  judgment  or 
execution.  Indeed,  in  the  bloody  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
a  llatute  was  made,  which  enabled,  that  if  a  perfon,  be¬ 
ing  compos  mentis,  Ihould  commit  high  treafon,  and  after 
fall  into  madnefs,  he  might  be  tried  in  his  abfence,  and 
Ihould  fuffer  death,  as  if  he  were  of  perfefl  memory.  But 
this  favage  and  inhuman  law  was  repealed  by  Hat.  1  Sc  z 
Ph.  &  M.  c.  10.  For,  as  is  obferved  by  fir  Edward  Coke, 
“the  execution  of  an  offender  is  for  example,  ut  pcena  ad, 
paucos,  m'etus  ad  omnes  perveniat :  but  fo  it  is  not  when  a 
madman  is  executed;  but  fnould  be  amiferable  fpeflaele, 
both  againlt  law,  and  of  extreme  inhumanity  and  cruelty, 
and  can  be  no  example  to  others."  But,  if  there  be  any 
doubt  whether  the  party  be  compos  or  not,  this  fhall  be 
tried  by  a  jury.  And,  if  he  be  fo  found,1  a  total  idiocy, 
or  abfolute  infanity,  excufes  from  the  guilt,  and  of  courfe 
from  the  punilliment,  of  any  criminal  aftion  committed 
under  lucli  deprivation  of  the  fenfes ;  but,  if  a  lunatic 
hath  lucid  intervals  of  underftanding,  he  fhall  anfwer  for 
w  liat  he  does  in  tliofe  intervals,  as  if  he  had  no  deficiency. 

It  is  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  idiots  and  luna¬ 
tics  being,  by  reafon  of  their  natural  difabilities,  incapa¬ 
ble  of  judging  between  good  and  evil,  are  punifhable  by 
no  criminal  profecution  whatfoever.  z  Hazuk.  P.  C.  2.  And 
therefore  a  perfon  who  lofes  his  memory  by  licknefs,  in¬ 
firmity,  or  accident,  and  kills  himfelf,  is  no  fclo  de  fc. 

3  Injl.  54.  So  if  a  man  give  himfelf  a  mortal  ftroke  white 
he  is  non  compos,  and  recovers  his  underftanding,  and  then 
dies,  he  is  not  fclo  de  fe\  for,  though  the  death  complete  the 
homicide,  the  a£l  muft  be  that  which  makes  the  offence. 
But  it  is  not  every  melancholy  or  hypochondriacal  dif- 
temper  that  denominates  a  man  non  compos,  for  there  are 
few  who  commit  this  offence  but  are  under  fuch  infirmi¬ 
ties  ;  but  it  muft  be  fuch  an  alienation  of  mipd  as  ren¬ 
ders  them  madmen,  or  frantic,  or  dellitute  of  the  ufe  of 
reafon.  1  Hal.  P.  C.  412. 

And  as  a  perfon  non  compos  cannot  be  a  felo  de  fe  by  kill¬ 
ing  himfelf ;  fo  neither  can  he  be  guilty  of  homicide  in 
killing  another,  nor  of  petit  treafon.  1  Hazuk.  P.  C.  2.  The 
great  difficulty  in  thefe  cafes  is,  to  determine  where  a  per¬ 
fon  fhall  be  faid  to  be  fo  far  deprived  of  his  fenfe  and  me¬ 
mory,  as  not  to  have  any  of  his  aftions  imputed  to  him ; 
or  where,  notwithftanding  fome  defects  of  this  kind,  lie 
ftill  appears  to  have  fo  much  reafon  and  underftanding  as 
will  make  him  accountable  for  his  aflions,  which  lord 
Hale  diftinguilhes  between,  and  calls  by  the  name  of  to¬ 
tal  and  partial  infanity  ;  and,  though  it  be  difficult  to  de¬ 
fine  the  indivifible  line  that  feparates  perfect  and  partial  in¬ 
fanity,  yet,  fays  he,  it  muft  reft  upon  circumftances,  duly 
to  be  weighed  and  confidered  both  by  the  judge  and  jury  ; 
left  on  the  one  iide  there  be  a  kind  of  inhumanity  towards 
the  defefts  of  human  nature,  or,  on  the  other  fide,  too 
great  an  indulgence  given  to  great  crimes ;  and  the  beft 
meafure  he  can  think  of  is  this  :  fuch  a  perfon  as,  labour¬ 
ing  under  melancholy  diftempers,  hath  yet  ordinarily  as 
great  underftanding  as  a  child  of  fourteen  years  commonly 
hath,  is  fuch  a  perfon  as  may  be  guilty  of  treafon  or  fe¬ 
lony.  1  Hale  Hift.  P.  C.  30. 

He  w'ho  incites  a  madman  to  do  a  murder,  or  other 
crime,  is  a  principal  offender,  and  as  much  punilhable  as  if 
he  had  done  it  himfelf.  Kciliu.  53.  Dalt.  95.  1  Hazuk.  P.  C. 
And  here  we  muft  obferve  a  difference  the  law  makes  be¬ 
tween  civil  furts,  that  are  terminated  in  compenfationem  damni 
Mate?,  and  criminal  Suits  or  profecutions  that  are  ad  pa- 
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nam  £?  in  vindiflatn  criminis.  commifji \  and  therefore  it  Is 
clearly  agreed,  that  if  one  who  wants  discretion  commits 
a  trefpals  againft  the  perfon  or  pofleffion  of  another,  he 
ftiall  he  compelled  in  a  civil  aCtion  to  give  latisfaClion  for 
the  damage.  *  Roll.  Abr.  547.  Hob.  134.  Co.  Lit.  247.  1  Hawk. 
P.  C.  2. 

As  to  idiocy,  lunacy,  or  madnefs,  (the  latter  of  which 
is  denned  by  Hale  to  be  a  total  alienation  of  the  mind,) 
which  excuies  in  capital  cafes,  it  is  not  neceflary  that  it 
Was  found  by  in'quifition  that  the  party  was  a  madman, 
idiot,  or  lunatic,  previous  to  the  commitment  of  the  faff  ; 
for,  if  he  was  actually  mad  at  the  time  of  the  fad  commit¬ 
ted,  this  (hall  excufe  ;  and  this  regularly  is  to  be  tried 
by  an  inqueft  of  office  to  be  returned  by  the  (heriff  of  the 
county  wherein  the  court  fits  for  the  trial  of  the  offence; 
and,  if  it  be  found  that  he  was  actually  mad,  he  (hall  be 
difcharged  without  any  other  trial ;  but  if  they  find  that 
the  party  only  feigns  himfelf  mad,  and  he  refufes  to  an- 
iwer  of  plead,  he  (hall  be  dealt  with  as  one  who  ftands 
mute.  But  thefe  defects,  whether  permanent  or  tempo¬ 
rary,  muff  be  unequivocal  and  plain;  not  an  idle  frantic 
humour  or  unaccountable  mode  of  action,  but  an  abfo- 
lute  difpcffeffion  of  the  free  and  natural  agency  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind.  1  Hal.  P.  C.  c.  4.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  1. 

ID'IOM,  f  [icimy.a,  Gr.  propriety  ;  of  proper, 

own.]  A  mode  of  (peaking  peculiar  to  a  language  or  dia¬ 
lect  ;  the  particular  caff  of  a  tongue ;  a  phrale  ;  phrafeo- 
logy. — He  did  romanize  our  tongue,  leaving  the  words 
tranllated  as  much  Latin  as  he  found  them ;  wherein  he 
followed  their  language,  but  did  not  comply  with  the 
idiom  of  ours.  Drydtn. 

Some  that  with  care  true  eloquence  (hall  teach, 

And  to  juft  idioms  fix  out  doubtful  fpeech.  Prior. 

IDIOMAT'IC,  or  Idiomatical,  adj.  Peculiar  to  a 
tongue;  phraieological. — Since  phrafes  ufed  in  converfa- 
tion  contraft  meannefs  by  paffing  through  the  mouths  of 
the  vulgar,  a  poet  (ho old  guard  himfelf  againft  idiomatic 
ways  of  fpeaking.  SpcElator. 

IDIOMATICALLY  ,adv.  In  the  manner  of  an  idiom. 

IDIOPATHET'ICAL,  adj.  [from  id  top  a  thy.']  Primary; 
peculiar  to  itfelf. 

IDIOP'ATHY,  f  [idiopathic,  Fr.  from  iJiof,  proper,  and 
sra 0oc,  a  difeafe.]  A  primary  difeafe  that  neither  depends 
on  nor  proceeds  from  another.  Ouincy. 

IDIOSYN'CRASY,  Jj.  [from  the  Greek,  iJio?,  peculiar, 
and  (TvyKcunc,  a  conftitution..]  A  peculiar  temper  or  dilpofi- 
tion  of  body  not  common  to  another.  Quincy. — Whether 
quails,  from  any  idiofyncrafy  or  peculiarity  of  conftitution, 
do  innocuoufly.  feed  upon  hellebore,  or  rather  fometimes 
but  medicinally  ufe  the  fame.  Brown. — The  underftand- 
ing  alio  hath  its  idiofyncrafes,  as  well  as  other  faculties. 
Glanville. 

IDIOSYNCRATIC,  adj.  Peculiar  in  temper  or  con¬ 
ftitution. 

ID'IOT,  or  Ideot,  f.  in  our  laws,  denotes  a  natural 
fool,  or  a  fool  from  his  birth.  See  Idiocy.  The  word  is 
originally  Greek,  tSi urr,c,  which  primarily  imports  a  pri¬ 
vate  perfon,  or  one  who  leads  a  private  life,  without  any 
(hare  or  concern  in  the  government  of  affairs. — What  elfe 
doth  he  herein,  than  by  a. kind  of  circumlocution  tell  bis 
humble  fuppliants  that  he  holds  them  ideots,  or  bafe 
wretches,  not  able  to  get  relief?  Raleigh. — Many  ideots  will 
believe  that  they  fee  what  they  only  hear.  Dennis . 

By  idle  boys  and  ideots  vilify’d. 

Who  me  and  my  calamities  deride.  Sandys. 

ID'IOTISM,  /!  [idiotifme,  Fr.  from  t-SW'ric-yo;,  Gr.]  Pecu¬ 
liarity  of  expreflion  ;  mode  of  expreffion  peculiar  to  a  lan¬ 
guage. — Scholars  fometimes  in  common  fpeech,  or  writing, 
in  theirnative  language,  give  terminations-  and  idiotifms  fuit- 
able  to  their  native  language  unto  words  newly  invented. 
Hale. — Folly  ;  natural  imbecility  of  mind. 

IDISTAVI'SUS,  a  plain,  now  Hajlenback,  where  Ger- 
manicus  defeated  Arnriniusj  near  Oldendorp,  on  the  We- 
ier,  in  Weftphalia, 
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I'DLE,  adj.  [ybel,  Sax.]  Lazy;  averfe  from  labour. — • 
Forftiame!  (b  much  to  do,  and  yet  idle.  Bull. — Not  en¬ 
gaged  ;  affording  leifure. — For  often  have  you  writ  to  her; 
and  (he  in  modefty,  or  elfe  for  want  of  idle  time,  could 
not  again  reply.  Shakcfpeare. — -UnaCtive;  not  employed. — 
Children  generally  hate  to  be  idle-,  all  the  care  then  is, 
that  their  buly  humour  lhould  be  conltantly  employed' in 
fomething  of  ufe  to  them.  Locke. 

No  war  or  battle’s  found 
Was  heard  the  world  around, 

The  idle  fpeiw  and  ihield  were  high  up  hung.  Milton. 
Ufelefs;  vain;  ineffectual : . 

Why  dept  the  lightning  and  the  thunderbolts. 

Or  bent  their  idle  rage  on  fields  and  trees. 

When  vengeance  call’d  ’em  here  ?  ,  Dry  den  a 

Unfruitful ;  barren;  not  produ&ive  of  good  : 

Crown’d  with  rank  fumiterand  furrow  weeds. 

Darnel,  and  all  the  idle  weeds  that  grow 

In  our  fuftaining  corn.  Shakcfpeare. 

Trifling;  of  no  importance  ;, as,  an  idle  ftory. — They  are 
not,  in  our  eftimation,  idle  reproofs,  when  the  author, s  of 
needlefs  innovations  are  oppofed  with  Inch  negatives. 
How  ate  thefe  new  devifes  brought. in,  which  our  fathers 
never  knew-?  Hooker. 

His  friend  fmil’d  fcornful,  and,  with  proud  contempt, 
Rejefts  as  idle  what  his  fellow  dreamt.  Drydtn. 

To  I'DLE,  v.  n.  To  lofe  time  in  lazinefs  and  inactivity 

Yet  free  from  this  poetic  madnefs, 

Next  page  he  fays,  in  fober  fadnefs,'.  - 
That  (lie,  and  all  her  fellqw-gods, 

Sit  idling  in  their  high  abodes.  -  Prior. 

To  I'DLE,  v.  a.  To  wafte  idly. — If  you  have  but  an 
hour,  will  you  improve  that  hour  inftead  of  idling  it  away? 
Che/lerfield. 

I'DLE,  a  river  of  England,  which  rifes  near  Mansfield,, 
in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  and  joins  the  Trent,  a  few 
miles  before  its  conflux  with  the  Oule. 

IDLE-HEADED,  adj.  Foolifti ;  unreafonable. — Thefe 
idle-headed  feekers  refort  thither.  Carew. — Delirious  ;  infa¬ 
tuated. — Upon  this  lofs  (he  fell  idle-headed,  and  to  this  very 
day  ftands  near  the  place  (till.  Id  Ef  range. 

I'DLENESS,  f.  Lazinefs;  (loth;  (luggifhnefs ;  averfion 
from  labour. — Nor  is  excefs  the  only  thing  by  which  fin 
breaks  men  in  their  health,  and  the  comfortable  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  themfelves;  but  many  are  alfo  brought  to  a  very 
ill  and  languilhing  habit  of  body  by  mere  idlenefs,  and 
idlenefs  is  both  itfelf  a  great  fin,  and  the  caule  of  many 
more.  South. — Abfence  of  employment. — All  which  yet 
could  not  make  us  accule  her,  though  it  made  us  pine 
away  for  fpite,  to  lofe  any  of  our  time  in  fo  troublefome 
an  idlenefs.  Sidney. 

He,  fearing  idlpiefs,  the  nurfe  of  ill. 

In  fculpture  exercis’d  his  happy  (kill.  Dry  den* 

Omifiion  of  bufinefs : 

Ten  thoufand  harms,  more  than  the  ills  I  know. 

My  idlenefs  doth  hatch.  Shakefpeare 

Unimportance;  trivialnefs  : 

To  the  Englifh  court  affemble  now. 

From  ev’ry  region,  apes  of  idlenefs.  Shakefpeare, 

Inefficacy;  uleleffnefs.  Barrennefs;  worthleflhefs.  Un~ 
reafonablenefs ;  want  of  judgment;  foolifhnefs;  madnefs. 

• — There  is  no  heat  of  affeClion,  but  is  joined  with  fome 
idlenefs  of  brain.  Bacon. 

Idlenefs  in  any  perfon  whatfoever  is  a  high  offence 
againft  the  public  economy.  In  China  it  is  a  maxim,  that" 
if  there  be  a  man  who  does  not  work,  or  a  woman  that  i§ 
idle,  in  the  empire,  homebody  muft  fuffer  cold  or  hunger  3 
the  produce  of  the  lands  not  being  more  than  fufficients 
with  culture,  to  maintain  the  inhabitants ;  and  therefore,, 
though  the  idle  perfon  may  drift  off  the  want  from  him- 

felfj. 
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felf,  yet  it  muffin  the  end  fall  fome where.  The  cSurt  alfo 
of  Areopagus  at  Athens  puniflied  idlenefs,  and  exerted  a 
right  of  examining  every  citizen  in  what  manner  he  fpent 
his  time;  the  intention  of  which  was,  that  the  Athenians, 
knowing  they  were  to  give  an  account  of  their  occupa¬ 
tions,  Ihould  follow  only  fuch  as  were  laudable,  and  that' 
there  might  be  no  room  left  for  fuch  as  lived  by  unlaw¬ 
ful  arts.  The  civil  law  expelled  all  fturdy  vagrants  from 
the  city;  and,  in  our  own  law,  all  idle  perfons  or  vaga¬ 
bonds,  whom  our  ancient  ftatutes  defcribe  to  be  “fuch  as 
wake  on  the  night,  and  deep  on  the  day,  and  haunt  cuf- 
toma'oie  taverns  and  ale-houfes,  and  rout  about;  and  no 
man  wot  from  whence  they  come,  ne  whether  they  go;”  or 
i'uch  as  are  more  particularly  defcribed  by  ftatute  1 7  Geo.  II. 
c.  5.  and  divided  into  three  claffes,  idle  and  diforderly 
perfons,  rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  incorrigible  rogues; 
all  thefe  are  offenders  againfl:  the  good  order,  and  ble- 
mifhes  in  the  government,  of  any  kingdom.  They  are 
therefore  all  punifhed  by  the  ftatute  lall  mentioned ;  that 
is  to  fay,  idle  and  diforderly  perfons,  with  one  month’s 
imprifonment  in  the  houfe  of  correftion  ;  rogues  and  va¬ 
gabonds,  with  whipping,  and  imprifonment  not  exceeding 
iix  months  ;  and  incorrigible  rogues,  with  the  like  dif- 
cipline,  and  confinement  not  exceeding  two  years;  the 
breach  and  efcape  from  which  confinement  in  one  of  an 
inferior  clafs,  ranks  him  among  incorrigible  rogues;  and 
in  a  rogue  (before  incorrigible)  makes  him  a  felon,  and 
liable  to  be  tranfported  for  feven  years.  Perfons  harbour¬ 
ing  vagrants  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  forty  drillings,  and  to  pay 
all  expences  brought  upon  the  parifh  thereby  ;  in  the  fame 
manner  as,  by  our  ancient  laws,  whoever  harboured  any 
ftranger  for  more  than  two  nights,  was  anfwerable  to  the 
public  for  any  offence  that  fuch  his  inmate  might  commit. 

Roufleau  and  Helvetius  are  very  fevere  upon  tire  higher 
orders,  who  claim  a  privilege  to  be  idle:  “No  father  (fays 
Rouffeau)  can  tranfmit  to  Iris  fon  the  right  of  being  ufe- 
lefs  to  his  fellow-creatures.  In  a  ffate  of  fociety,  inhere  every 
man  muff  be  neceffarily  maintained  at  the  expence  of  the 
community,  he  certainly  owes  the  ffate  fo  much  labour 
as  will  pay  for  Iris  fubfiftence,  and  this  without  exception 
of  rank  or  perfons;  rich  or  poor,  ftrong  or  weak,  every 
idle  citizen  is  a  knave.  The  man  who  earns  not  his  lub- 
fiftence,  but  eats  the  bread  of  idlenefs,  is  no  better  than  a 
thief;  and  a  penlioner,  who  is  paid  by  the  ffate  for  doing 
nothing,  differs  little  from  a  robber  who  is  fupported  by 
the  plunder  lie  makes  on  "the  highway.”  Helvetius  fays, 

“  In  the  lrive.  of  human  fociety,  to  preferve  order  and  juf- 
tice,  and  to  bandit  vice  and  corruption,  it  is  neceffary  that 
all  tire  individuals  be  equally-  employed,  and  obliged  to 
concur  equally  in  the  general  good  ;  and  that  the  labour 
be  equally  divided  among  them.  If  there  be  any,  wlrofe 
riches  and  birth  exempt  them  from  all  employment,  there 
will  be  divifions  and  unltappinefs  in  tire  lrive.  Their 
idlenefs  is  deftruftive  to  the  general  welfare.” 

FDLER,y;  A  lazy  perfon;  a  fluggard. — Many  of  thefe 
•poor  fiflrernien  and  idlers,  that  are  commonly  prefented  to 
his  majefty’s  (hips,  are  fo  ignorant  in  fea-fervice,  as  that 
they  know  not  the  name  of  a. rope.  Raleigh. 

I'DLING,  f.  The  aft  of  wafting  time  rri  idlenefs. 

I'DLY,  adj.  Lazily  ;  .without  employment : 

I  will  flay  nryfelf, 

For  living  idly  here  in  pomp  and  eafe.  Skakefpeare. 

Foolifhly  ;  in  a  trifling  manner  : 

And  modern  Afgil,  wlrofe  capricious  thought 
Is  yet  with  ftores  of  wilder  notions  fraught. 

Too  foon  convinc’d,  flrall  yield  that  fleeting  breath, 

Which  play’d  fo  idly  with  the  darts  of  death.  Prior.. 
Carelefsly  ;  without  attention  : 

But  flrall  w.e  take  the  nrufe  abroad. 

To  drop  her  idly  on  the  road  ? 

And  leave  our  fubjeft  in  the  middle, 

As  Butler  did  his  bear  and  fiddle  ?  Prior. 

Ineffectually  ;  vainly. — Let  this  and  other  allegations, 


IDO 

fuitabje  unto  it,  ceafe  to  bark  any  longer  idly  again  ft  the 
truth,  the  courle  and  paflage  whereof  it  is  not  in  them  to 
hinder.  Hooker. 

ID'MON,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  fon  of  Apolio  and 
Afteria,  was  the. prophet  of  the  Argonauts.  He  was  killed 
in  hunting  a  wild  boar  in  Bithynia,  where  his  body  re¬ 
ceived  a  magnificent  funeral.  He  had  predicted  the  time 
and  manner  of  his  death. 

I/DOL,  f.  \idole,  Fr.  from  idolum,  Lat.]  An  image  wor- 
flripped  as  God. —  t  hey  did  facrifrce  upon  the  idol- altar, 
which  was  upon  the  altar  of  God.  1  Mac.  i.  59. 

A, nation, from  one  faithful  man  to  fpring, 

Him  on  this  fide  Euphrates  yet  refiding. 

Bred  up  in  zdW-worfhip.  Milton. 

A  counterfeit. — Woe  to  the  wW-fhepherd  that  leaveth  the 
flock.-  Zech.  ii.  17. — An  image  : 

Never  did  art  fo  well  with  nature  ftrive. 

Nor  ever  idol  feem’d  fo  much  alive; 

So  like  the  man,  fo  golden  to  the  fight ; 

So  bafe  within,  fo  counterfeit  and  light..  Dry  dm . 

A  reprefentation.  Not  in  vfe-. 

Men,  beholding  fo  great  excellence 
And  rare  peiieftion  in  mortality, 

Do  her  adore  with  Tacred  reverence. 

As  th’  idol  of  her  maker’s  great  magnificence.  Fairy  Queen, 
One  loved  or  honoured  to  adoration : 
tie’s  honoured  and  lov’d  by  all ; 

The  foldier’s  god,  and  people’s  idol.  Denham. 

IDOL'ATER,  f.  One  who  pays  divine  honours  to 
images;  one  who  worfhips  for  God  that  which  is  not  God. 
-—The  ffate  of  idolaters  is  two  ways  miferable ;  fir  ft,  in  that 
which  they  worfhip  they  find  no  fuccour  ;  and  fecondly, 
at  his  hands,  whom  they  ought  to  ferve,  there  is  no  other 
thing  to  be  looked  for  but  the  effefts  of  moft  juft  difplea- 
fure,  the  withdrawing  of  grace,  dereliftion  in  this  world, 
and,  in  the  world  to  come,  confufion.  Hooker. 

IDOL'ATRESS,  f.  A  female  who  worfhips  idols: 
Whofe  heart,  though  large. 

Beguil’d  by  fair  idolatrejjes ,  fell 

To  idols  foul.  Milton. 

To  IDOL'ATRIZE,  v.  a.  To  worfhip  idols.  Ainfwortli. 
— To  pay  idolatrous  worfhip. — The  Perfians  did  idolatrize 
unto  the  funne.  Brown. 

JDQL'ATROUS,  adj.  Tending  to  idolatry  ;  compris¬ 
ing  idolatry,  or  the  worfiiip  of  falfe  gods. — Neither  may 
the  piftures  of  our  Saviour,  the  apoftles  and  martyrs  of 
the  church,  be  drawn  to  an  idolatrous  ufe,  or  be  fet  uo  in 
churches  to  be  worfhipped.  Peacham.  ' 

IDOL'ATROHSLY,  adv.  In  an  idolatrous  manner. 
Not  therefore  wbatloever  idolaters  have  either  thought  or 
done ;  but  let  whatfoever  they  have  either  thought  or  done 
idolatroujly ,  be  fo  far  forth  abhorred.  Hooker. 

IDOL'ATRY,  f.  The  worfhip  of  images ;  the  worfhip 
of  any  thing  as  God  which  is  not  God. — Idolatry  is  not 
only  am  accounting. or  worfhipping  that  for  God  which  is 
not  God,  but  it  is  alfo  a  worihipping  the  true  God  in  a 
way  unfuitable  to  his  nature;  and  particularly  by  the  me¬ 
diation  of  images  and  corporeal  refemblances.  South. 

Thou  fir  a  1 1  be  worfhipp’d,  kifs’d,  lov’d,  and  ador’d  ; 

And,  were  there  fenle  in  his  idolatry, 

My  fubftance  fhould  be.  ftatued  in  thy  Head.  Shahejpearc. 

The  ftars  were  the  firft  objefts  of  idolatrous  worfhip, 
on  account  of  their  beauty,  their  influence  on  tire  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  earth,  and  the  regularity  of  their  motions, 
particularly  the.  fun  and  moon,  which  are  considered  as 
the  moft  glorious  and  refplendent  images  of  the  deity  j 
afterwards,  as  their  fentimen-ts  became  more  corrupted,- 
they  began  to  fonn  images,  and  to  entertain  the  opinion, 
that,  by  virtue  of  confecration,  the  gods  were  called  down 
to  inhabit  or  dwell  in  their  ftatues.  - IIenc,e  Arnobius 
a  takes 
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takes  occafion  to  rally  the  pagans  for  guarding  fo  care-  Greeks  to  theTrojan  war  with  a  fleet  of  ninety  fjiips.  Dnr- 

fully  the  ftatues  of  their  gods,  who,  if  they  were  really  -  -  - J  ■-  ’  '  ’  >i-  <w, 

‘prefent  jn  their  images,  might  fave  their  worfhippers  the 
trouble  of  fecuring  them  from  thieves  and  robbers. 

As  to  the  adoration  which  the  ancient  pagans  paid  to 
the  ftatues  of  their  gods,  it  is  certain,  that  the  wifer  and 
more  fenfible  heathens  confidered  them  only  as  fimple  re- 
prefentations  or  figures  defigned  to  recal  to  their  minds 
the  memory  of  their  gods.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Varro 
and  Seneca  ;  and  the  fame  fentiment  is  clearly  laid  down 
■an  Plato,  who  maintains,  that  images  are  inanimate,  and  that 
all  the  honour  paid  to  them  has  refpeft  to  the  gods  whom 
they  reprefent.  But,  as  to  the  vulgar,  they  were  ftupid 
enough  to  believe  the  ftatues  themfeives  to  be  gods,  and 
to  pay  divine  worfhip  to  ftocks  and  ftones. 

Soon  after  the  flood,  idolatry  feems  to  have  been  the 
prevailing  religion  of  all  the  world  i  for,  wherever  we  call 
our  eyes  at  the  time  of  Abraham,  we  fcarcely  fee  any  thing 
but  falfe  worfhip  and  idolatry.  And  it  appears  from  Scrip¬ 
ture,  that  Abraham’s  forefathers,  and  even  Abraham  him- 
feif,  were  for  a  time  idolaters.  The  Hebrews  were  indeed 
tfxprefsly  forbidden  to  make  any  reprefentation  of  God  ; 


ing  this  celebrated  war  he  rendered  hjmfelf  famous  by  his 
val'our,  and  (taughtered  many  of  the  enemy.  At  his  return 
from  the  Trojan  war,  he  made  a  vow  to  Neptune  in  a 
dangerous  tempeft,  that,  if  he  efcaped  from  the  fury  of  the 
feas  and  ftorms,  he  would  offer  to  the  god  whatever  liv¬ 
ing  creature  firit  prefented  itfelf  to  his  eye  on  the  Cretan 
fhore.  This  was  no  other  than  his  fon,  who  came  to 
congratulate  his  father  upon  his  fafe  return.  Idomeneus 
performed  his  promiie  to  the  god  ;  and  the  inhumanity 
and  raflmefsof  this  facrifice  rendered  him  fo  odious  in  the 
eyes  of  his  fubjects,  that  he  left  Crete,  and  migrated  in 
queft  of  a  fettlement.  He  came  to  Italy,  and  founded  a 
city  on  the  coaft  of  Calabria,  which  he  called  Salcntum. 
He  died  in  an  extreme  old  age,  after  he  had  had  the  fatis- 
faction  of  feeing  his  new  kingdom  flourifh,  and  his  fub- 
jefts  happy.  According  to  the  Greek  fcholiaft  of  Lyco- 
phron,  idomeneus,  during  his  abfence  in  the  Trojan  war, 
entrufted  the  management  of  his  kingdom  to  Leucos,  to 
whom  he  promifed  his  daughter  Clifithere  in  marriage  at 
his  return.  Leucos  at  firft%overned  with  moderation,  but 
he  was  perfuaded  by  Nauplius  king  of  Euboea  to  put  to 


they  were  not  fo  much  as  to  look  upon  an  idol;  and,  from  death  Meda  the  wife  of  his  mafter,  with  her  daughter 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees  to  the  deftru&ion  of  Jerufalem,  Clifithere,  and  to  leize  the  kingdom.  After  thefe  violent 
the  Jews  extended  this  precept  to  the  making  the  figure  meafures  he  ftrengthened  himfelf  on  the  throne  of  Crete, 


of  any  man  ;  by.  the  law  of  Mofes,  they  were. obliged  to 
deftroy  all  the  images  they  found,  and  were  forbidden  to 
«pply  any  of  the  gold  or  filver  to  their  own  ufe,  that  no 
One  might  receive  the  leaft  profit  from  any  thing  belong¬ 
ing  to  an  idol.  Of  this  the  Jews,  after  they  had  fmarted 
for. their  idolatry,  were  fo  fenfible,  that  they  thought  it 
unlawful  to  ufe  any  vefiel  that  had  been  employed  in  fa- 
Ci'ificingto  a  falfe  god,  to  warm  themfeives  with  the  wood 
of  a  grove  after  it  was  cut  down,  or  to  (belter  themfeives 
Under  its  fiiade.  But  the  preaching  of  the  Chriftiari  reli¬ 
gion,  wherever  it  prevailed,  entirely  rooted  out  idolatry, 
as  did  aifo  that  of  Mahomet,  which  is  built  on  the  wor- 
(hip  of  one  God.  It  muft  not,  however,  be  forgotten, 
that  the  Proteftant  Chriftians  charge  thofe  of  the  church 
of  Rome  with  paying  an  idolatrous  kind  of  worfhip  to  the 
pictures  or  image's  of  faints  and  martyrs  ;  before  thefe, 
they  burn  lamps  and  wax-candles;  before  thefe,  they  burn 
incenfe,  and,  kneeling,  offer  up  their  vows  and  petitions; 
they,  like  the  pagans,  believe  that  the  faint  to  whom  the 
image  is  dedicated,  prefides  in  a  particular  manner  about 
its  fhrine,  and  works  miracles  by  the  intervention  of  its 
image  ;  and  that,  if  the  image  was  deftroyed  or  taken 
away,  the  faint  would  no  longer  perform  any  miracle  in 
that  place.  See  Iconoclast,  p.  754. 

I'DOLET,  f.  A  little  idol.  Afof  much  ufed. 

TDOLISM,  f.  The  worfhip  of  idols  ; 

How  wilt  thou  reafon  with  them,  how  refute 
Their  idolifms  ?  Milton. 

I'jDOLIST,  f.  A  worfhipper  of  images.  A  poetical  word-. 

I  to  God  have  brought 
Diihonour,  obloquy,  and  op'd  the  mouths 
Of  idolijls  and  atheifts.  Milton. 

To  I'DOLIZE,  v.  a.  To  love  or  reverence  to  adoration. 
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and  Idomeneus  at  his  return  found  it  impoflible  to  expel 
the  ufnrper. 

IDOM'ENI,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Macedonia:  twenty-fix  miles  north-north-eafl  of 
Edefla. 

IDO'NEOUS,  adj.  [idoneus,  Lat.]  Fit;  proper;  conveni¬ 
ent;  adequate. — You  entangle,  and  fo  fix  their  faline  part, 
by  making  them  corrode  fome  idoneous  body.  Boyle. — An 
ecclefiaftical  benefice  is  fometimes  void  de  jure  &  faElo, 
and  then  it  ought  to  be  conferred  on  an  idoneous  perfon. 
Ayliffe. 

ID'RIA,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of  Goritz, 
celebrated  for  its  mines  of  quickfilver  :  eighteen  mile* 
north-eaft  of  Goritz. 

IDRIAL'US,  the  fon  of  Euromus  of  Caria,  brother  to 
Artemifia,  who  fucceeded  to  Maufolus,  and  invaded  Cy¬ 
prus. 

ID'STEIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  twelve  miles  north  of 
Mentz,  and  twenty-two  fouth- weft  of  Wetzlar.  Lat.  50^ 
10.  N.  Ion.  25.  50.  E.  Ferro. 

ID'SU,  a  province  of  Japan. 

ID'SU,  or  Toosju,  a  province  of  Japan. 

IDSIEME,  or  FucniMr,  a  province  of  Japan. 

IDSU'MI,  or  Sansju,  a  province  of  Japan. 

IDSU'MO,  or  Unsju,  a  province  of  Japan. 

IDU'ME,  or  Idume'a,  a  country  of  Syria,  famous  for 
palm-trees.  Gaza  is  its  capital,  where  Gambyfes  depofited 
his  riches,  as  he  was  going  to  Egypt.  See  Edom,  vol.  vi. 
p.  252. 

IDUME'AN,  adj.  [from  Idumea.']  Belonging  to  Idumea. 

IDUME'AN,_/1  A  native  of  Idumea. 

IDY'IA,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  who  married  ASetes 
king  of  Colchis,  by  whom  fhe  had  Medea,  See. 

l'DYL,f.  in  ancient  poetry,  is  only  a  diminutive  of  the 
word  eiJoj,  and  properly  iigr.ifies  any  poem  of  moderate 


farcies,^  with  the  greateft  violation  of  Chriftian  unity,  extent,  without  confidering  the  fubjeiT  But,  as  the  col 

leftion  of  Theocritus’s  poems  were  called  Idylia,  and  the 
paftoral  pieces  being  by  far  the  beft  in  that  collection,  the 
term  idyl  feems  to  be  now  appropriated  to  paftoral  pieces. 

I.  E.  for  id  ejl,  or  that  is.— That  which  raifes  the  natu¬ 
ral  intereft  of  money,  is  the  fame  that  raifes  the  rent  of 
land,  i.  e.  its  aptnels  to  bring  in  yearly,  to  him  that  ma¬ 
nages  it,  a  greater  overplus  of  income  above  his  rent,  as  a 
reward  to  his  labour.  Locke. 

JEAL'OUS,  adj.^  [jaloux,  Fr.]  Sufpicious  in  love.— 
Miftrefs  Ford,  the  honeft  woman,  the  virtuous  creature, 


denominate  themfeives,  not  from  the  grand  author  and 
fimfher  of  our  faith,  but  from  the  firit  broaclier  of  their  ido¬ 
lized  opinions.  Decay  of  Pitiy. 

Thofe  who  are  generous,  humble,  juft,  and  wife, 

Who  not  their  gold  nor  themfeives  idolize.  Denham, 

I'DOLIZING,  f.  The  act  of  making  an  idol  of  any 
thing. 

IDOL'KA,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Troki  :  twenty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Troki. 

rDOLSBERG,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  the  archduchy  tiat  hath  thr/eft/eBi^oXtV^erhufband  l  Shakefpcare . 
of  Auftna  :  ten  miles  north-weft  of  Crems.  ...... 

IDOMENF/US,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  fucceeded  his  father  emprefs  lies  within  your  arms, 

Deucalion  on  the  throne  of  Ci'efce.  iie  accoi.Tipanied  the  laaugnty  to  endine  neglected  chaims*  Drydai% 

Yql.  X.  No..  7 1 2.  r5,H  Emulous. 
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tmulous;  full  of  competition. — I  could  not,  without  ex- 
treme  reluctance,  refign  the  theme  of  your  beauty  to  ano- 
•her  hand :  give  me  leave  to  acquaint  the  world  that  I  am 
Jealous  of  this  fubjeft.  Dryden. — Zealoufly  cautious  again!!: 
difhonour. — I  have  been  very  jealous  for  the  Lord  God  of 
hofts.  i  Kings. — Sulpicioully  vigilant. — I  am  jealous  over 
you  with  godly  jealoufy.  2  Cor.  ii.  a. — Sufpicioully  care¬ 
ful. — Although  he  were  a  prince  in  military  virtue  ap¬ 
proved,  and  jealous  of  the  honour  of  the  Englilh  nation, 
yet  his  cruelties  and  parricides  weighed  down  his  virtues. 
Bacon. — Sufpicioully  fearful. — While  the  people  are  fo  jea¬ 
lous  of  the  clergy’s  ambition,  I  do  not  fee  any  other  me¬ 
thod  left  for  them  to  reform  the  world,  than  by  Tiling  all 
honed  arts  to  make  themfelves  acceptable  to  the  laity. 
Swift. 

’Tis  doing  wrong  creates  fuch  doubts  as  thefe ; 

Renders  us  jealous,  and  dedroys  your  peace.  Waller. 

.  JEAL'OUSLY,  adv  Sufpicioully  ;  emuloufly;  with  fuf- 
picious  fear, '  vigilance,  or  caution. 

JEAL'OUSNESS,  f.  The  date  of  being  jealous;  rival¬ 
ry  ;  lufpicion  ;  fufpicious  vigilance. — Nor  is  it  hard  for 
thee  to  preferve  me  amidd  the  unjuft  hatred  and  jealoufnefs 
ot  too  many,  which  thou  haft  buffered  to  prevail  upon  me. 
King  Charles. 

JEAL'OUSY,yi  \_jaloufe,  Fr.]  Sufpicion  in  love  : 

Small  jealoufies,  ’tis  true,  inflame  defire  ; 

Too  great,  not  fan,  but  quite,  blow  out,  the  fire.  Dryden. 

Sufpicious  fear. — The  obftinacy  of  Effex,  in  refufing  to 
treat  with  the  king,  proceeded  only  from  his  jealoufy,  that 
when  the  king  had  got  him  into  his  hands  he  would  take 
revenge  upon  him.  Clarendon. — Sufpicious  caution,  vigi¬ 
lance,  or  rivalry. — Jealoufy  is  the  fear  or  appreheniion  of 
fuperiority.  Shenjlone. 

O  how  haft  thou  with  jealoufy  infected 

The  fweetnefs  of  affiance  l  Shahefpeare. 

JEAN,  a  woman’s  name. 

JEAN  DE  BAR'RE,  an  iftand  of  Africa,  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Senegal,  about  five  leagues  in  circumference. 

JEAN  RABEL',  a  town  on  the  north-weft  part  of  the 
north  peninfula  of  the  iftand  of  Domingo,  in  lat.  19.  55.  N. 
and  in  Ion.  75.  42.  W.  from  Paris.  It  is  four  leagues  eaft 
of  the  Mole,  and  thirty-two  weft  of  Cape  Francois.  Jean 
Rabel  Point  forms  the  anchorage  of  that  name,  which  is 
good,  fafe,  and  eafy  to  fetch.  The  landing-place  is  a 
very  good  one,  even  if  there  Ihould  be  a  fwell  ;  it  is  un¬ 
der  the  fort,  which  is  exceedingly  well  placed,  and  makes 
it  a  very  good  retreat  from  an  enemy. 

JEANNIN'  (Peter),  a  very  able  and  honeft  minifter  of 
ftate,  born  in  1540,  was  brought  up  to  the  law,  and  firft 
afied  in  quality  of  an  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  where  he  boon  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  elo¬ 
quence  and  force  of  argument.  The  ftates  of  Burgundy 
appointed  him  agent  for  the  affairs  of  the  province.  In 
this  fituation  he  difplayed  his  worth  and  humanity  by  re- 
fifting,  with  all  his  power,  the  order  for  perpetrating  at 
Dijon  the  fame  horrid  maffacre  of  the  proteftants  on  St. 
Bartholomew’s-day,  which  took  place  at  Paris  and  in  other 
cities,  protefting  that  it  was  impoffible  that  the  king  could 
perfift  in  fuch  a  cruel  purpofe ;  and  a  courier  arrived  a 
few  days  after  to  revoke  it.  This  was  the  more  meritori¬ 
ous  in  him,  as  he  was  a  zealous  catholic;  infomuch  that 
he  was  induced,  by  the  zeal  which  the  leaguers  affeCted 
for  religion  and  the  good  of  the  ftate,  to  join  their  party. 
Eventually  this  circumftance  was  highly  ferviceable  to  the 
kingdom  ;  for,  being  deputed  by  the  duke  of  Mayenne  to 
negociate  with  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  the  declared  protedlor 
of  the  league,  he  foon  difcovered  that  the  real  defign  of 
that  prince  in  fupporting  the  civil  war  in  France  was  to 
gain  poffeffion  of  fome  of  its  belt  provinces.  He  tha-efore, 
on  his  return,  exerted  his  influence  with  the  duke  to  de* 
faQh  him  from  the  Spaniards,  and  diipole  him  to  acknovv- 
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ledge  Ills  lawful  fovereign..  After  Mayenne  had  returned 
to  his  duty,  Henry  IV.  was  defirous  to  engage  Jeannin  in 
his  lervice  ;  and,  when  the  latter  honeftly  objected  that  it 
was  not  fit  that  his  majefty  ffiould  prefer  an  old  leaguer 
to  fo  many  perfons  of  undeviating  fidelity,'  Henry  replied 
“that  lie  who  had  been  faithful  to  a  duke  would  never 
be  otlierwife  to  a  king.”  From  that  time  he  was  one  of 
Henry’s  principal  advifers  and  confidents,  and  was  chofen 
for  the  management  of  the  mod  delicate  negociations.  He 
had  a  great  lhare  in  effecting  an  agreement  between  the 
king  of  Spain  and  the  United  Provinces,  and  obtained  the 
applaufe  of  both  parties  for  his  conduft.  Henry,  having 
once  difcovered  that  a  fecret  of  ftate  had  been  revealed, 
complained  of  it  at  the  council-board,  faying,  at  the  fame 
time,  while  he  took  the  prefident  Jeannin  by  the  hand, 
“  I  anfwer  for  this  good  man  ;  the  reft  of  you  muft  exa¬ 
mine  one  another.”  After  the  death  of  that  great  king, 
Jeannin  was  entrufted  by  the  queen-mother  with  the  ma¬ 
nagement  qf  the  greateft  affairs,  efpecially  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  the  finances  ;  and  the  moderate  fortune  he  left  was 
a  proof  of  his  integrity  in  this  department.  He  poffeffed 
an  elevated  mind,  and  knew  his  own  value.  When  once 
alked,  by  a  prince  who  meant  to  difconcert  him,  whofe 
fon  he  was  ;  he  replied,  “  The  fon  of  my  virtues.”  This 
refpe&able  minifter,  who  had  witheffed  the  fucceffion  of 
feven  kings  to  the  throne  of  France,  died  in  1622,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two.  His  Memoirs  and  Negociations  were 
publiffied  in  1659,  folio,  Paris;  and  in  1695,  fourvolumes 
nmo.  They  are  accounted  excellent  guides  for  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  important  and  difficult  concerns,  and  were 
much  ltudied  by  cardinal  Richelieu. 

JEAR,  or  Geer,  /.  in  the  fea-language,  an  afferablage 
of  tackles,  by  which  the  lower  yards  of  a  Ihip  are  hoifted 
along  the  malt  to  their  ufual  llation,  or  lowered  from 
thence  as  occafion  requires  ;  the  former  of  which  opera¬ 
tions  is  called  fwaying,  and  the  latter  firiking. 

JE'AR-BLOCK,yi  A  fea  term  ;  a  block  faftened  at  the 
malt  head,  a  block  laffied  to  the  yard. 

JE'AR-ROPE,  f.  A  fea  term ;  the  rope,  by  which  the 
jear- blocks  are  laflred. 

JEATERA'I,  [Hebrew.  J  The  name  of  a  man. 

JEBB  (Samuel,  M.  D.)  a  man  of  learning,  and  editor 
of  feveral  works,  was  a  native  of  Nottingham.  He  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  Peter-houle,  Cambridge,  and,  imbibing 
the  fentiments  of  the'  non-jurors,  accepted  tile  office  of 
librarian  to  Jeremy  Collier.  While  at  Peter-houfe  he 
printed  a  tranflation  of  Martin’s  Anfwers  to  Emlyn,  17185 
and  in  the  following  year  published  an  edition  of  Juftin 
Martyr.  On  leaving  the  univerfity,  he  married  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  an  eminent  apothecary  in  London,  from  whom  he 
took  inftruftions  in  pharmacy.  He  however,  continued 
his  literary  purfuits;  and  was  the  editor,  in  1722,  of  a  pe¬ 
riodical  work,  entitled,  Bibliotheca  Literaria,  which  only 
reached  ten  numbers,  though  enriched  with  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  feveral  eminent  icholars.  Mr.  Jebb,  at  ■what 
period  we  do  not  learn,  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  and  fet¬ 
tled  at  Stratford,  Eflex,  where  he  continued  to  praCtife 
till  late  in  life.  He  finally  retired  with  a  moderate  fortune 
into  Derbyffiire,  where  he  died  in  1772.  One  of  his  fons 
was  fir  Richard  Jebb,  M.  D.  mentioned  in  the  following 
article. 

JEBB  (John),  an  eminent  fcholar,  divine,  and  phyfi- 
cian,  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  Rev.  John  Jebb,  dean  of 
Calhell,  of  a  Nottinghamffiire  family.  He  was  born  at 
London  in  1736,  and  received  his  early  education  in  va¬ 
rious  fchools  in  Ireland  and  England.  In  1753  he  was 
entered  a  penfioner  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  which  he 
quitted  the  next  year  for  St.  Peter’s  college,  Cambridge. 
He  took  there  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1757,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  engaged  in  the  office  of  ?  private  tutor,  which,  with 
his  other  Itudies,  he  purfued  with  Angular  diligence  and 
aftiduity.  In  1760  he  was  admitted  probationer-fellow  of 
St.  Peter’s  college,  and  in  the  enfuing  year  he  proceeded 
to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  and  was  confirmed  fellow.  In 
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3762  he  received  deacon's  orders,  and  in  1763  prieft's  or¬ 
ders,  from  Dr.  Green,  bifhop  of  Lincoln.  He  was  elefted 
by  the  univerfity  to  the  redory  of  Ovington  in  Norfolk 
in  1764.  In  conjunction  with  two  friends,  the  Rev.  Ro¬ 
bert  Thorpe  and  the  Rev.  George  Woollafton,  he  pub- 
1  iflied,  in  1765,  a  work  entitled  Excerpta  qucedam  e  Newtoni 
Principiis  Plrilofoplria  Naturalis,  cum  Notts  variorum,  4to.  the 
value  of  which  is  teftified  by  its  general  ufe  at  Cambridge 
in  the  courfe  of  academical  education. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  uninterefting  to  trace  the  fteps  of 
Mr.  Jebb  in  his  clerical  removals  ;  but  his  return  to  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  the  end  of  1766  was  an  important  era  in  his  life. 
He  refumed  his  office  of  private  tutor,  read  occafional  lec¬ 
tures,  aded  repeatedly  as  moderator,  and  warmly  interefted 
himfelf  in  the  concern?  of  the  univerfity.  He  began  in 
November,  1768,  a  courfe  of  ledures  on  the  Greek  Tef- 
tament ;  in  which,  as  well  as  in  other  theological  difcuffions, 
lie  exprefled  opinions  which  decidedly  ranked  him  among 
thole  who  were  defirous  of  carrying  the  reformation  of 
religion  further  than  it  had  been  left  at  the  time  of  the 
fettlement  of  the  church.  He  aifo,  by  his  condud  on 
occafions  in  which  the  univerfity  aded as  a  political  body, 
■with  equal  decifion  took  the  popular  or  oppofition  fide  ; 
and  his  determination  on  thefe  two  leading  points  formed 
the  grand  principle  of  his  public  life  till  its  final  clofe.  He 
became,  in  Ihort,  one  of  the  moft  zealous,  intrepid,  and 
indefatigable,  fupporters  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and 
of  public  reform,  in  the  kingdom.  In  1769  he  was  pre¬ 
dented  by  William  Adair,  efq.  to  the  vicarage  of  Flixton, 
near  Bungay,  and  to  the  united  redories  of  Homersfield 
and  St.  Crols,  two  contiguous  parilhes  ;  and  was  alfo  no¬ 
minated  chaplain  to  his  wife’s  relation,  the  earl  of  Har- 
borough.  From  this  time  he  divided  his  refidence  for 
fome  years  between  Bungay  and  Cambridge.  His  theolo¬ 
gical  ledures  having  excited  much  obloquy  againft  him, 
he  printed  a  “Short  Account”  of  them  in  1770,  which  he 
re-edited  with  large  additions  in  1772.  When  adefign  was 
formed  by  fome  of  the  clergy  of  applying  to  -parliament 
for  relief  in  the  matter  of  ecclefiaftical  l'ubfcription,  Mr. 
Jebb  was  early  acquainted  with  it,  and  engaged  in  it  with 
all  the  ardour  of  his  charader.  He  affifted  in  drawing  up 
various  papers  on  the  bufinefs  ;  and  a  feries  of  letters  on 
the  fubjed,  which  he  printed  in  the  Whitehall  Evening 
Poll,  under  the  fignature  of  Paulinus,  were  publiihed  to¬ 
gether  in  a  pamphlet  in  1772. 

The  diredion  which  Mr.  Jebb’s  theological  opinions 
had  taken  was  fo  adverfe  to  the  fyftem  of  the  church  to 
which  he  belonged,  that  it  was  manifelf  one  of  his  zeal  and 
integrity  could  not  permanently  continue  to  officiate  as 
one  of  its  minifters.  In  proportion  as  compliances  with 
its  forms  became  more  burthenfoine  to  him,  he  withdrew 
from  its  fundions  ;  and  he  finally  refigned  all  his  livings 
in  September  1775.  His  motives  for  this  facrifice  were 
made  public  in  a  “  Short  Statement  of  Reafons,  See.”  He 
remained  at  Cambridge  fome  time  longer,  ftill  occupying 
himfelf  with  his  favourite  fchemes  for  the  reformation  of 
difcipline  ;  but  finding  a  determined  oppofition,  together 
with  perfonal  hoftilities,  which  cut  off  his  profpeds  of 
fupport  from  private  tuition,  he  finally  left  the  place  in 
September  1776. 

.  He  was  now,  at  the  age  of  forty,  to  look  out  for  fome 
new  way  of  life  ;  and  by  the  advice  of  his  relation  fir  Rich¬ 
ard  Jebb,  a  phyfician  of  eminence,  he  determined  upon 
the  medical  profeffion.  His  general  learning  and  habits 
of  ftudy  rendered  the  acquilition  of  a  new  fcience  no  for¬ 
midable  tafk.  Taking  up  his  abode  in  the  metropolis,  he 
affiduoufly.  attended  the  ledures  of  medical  teachers  and 
the  pradice  of  the  hofpitals  ;  and  in  1777  he  received  a 
diploma  of  M.  D.  from  St.  Andrew’s,  and  was  admitted  a 
licentiate  of  the  London  College.  He  did  not  commence 
pradice  till  February  1778,  when  he  had  completed  two 
years  of  profeffional  ftudies  ;  and  he  ftill  lought  improve¬ 
ment  from  ledures  and  hofpital  cafes.  In  November  1778, 
he  was  eleded  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society:  His  cha¬ 
rader  of  a  party-man  was  injurious  to  him  profeifionally, 
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as  appeared  in  the  failure  of  his  attempts  to  obtain  the  place- 
of  an  hofpital-phyfician ;  yet  he  had  many  warm  friends 
who  were  zealous  to  ferve  him,  and  his  pradice  increafed 
as  long  as  his  health  permitted  him  to  follow  it  regularly. 
A  publication  in  1782,  relating  “Seled  Cafes  of  the  Dif- 
order  commonly  termed  the  Paralylis  of  the  Lower  Ex¬ 
tremities;  to  w’hich  is  added,  a  Cafe  of  Catalepfy;”  tefti¬ 
fied  the  accuracy  with  which  he  contemplated  difeafes, 
and  his  fitnefs  for  thofe  inveftigations  which  lead  to  the 
moft  effedual  methods  of  cure.  The  pradice  of  Mr.  Pott 
in  applying  cauftics  to  the  tumour  of  the  fpine  in  the  pa- 
ralyiis  above-mentioned,  is  that  which  Dr.  jebb’s  cafes  tend 
to  fupport.  His  own  health,  however,  injured  by  fatigues 
and  anxieties,  began  to  give  way  foon  after  he  became 
entrufted  with  the  care  of  that  of  others.  His  mind  feems  - 
to  have  worn  out  his  body,  and  he  fell  into  a  ftate  of  de¬ 
bility,  from  which  nothing  could  raife  him  ;  funk  under 
his  indifpofition,  and  expired  on  March  2,  1786,  in  the 
fifty-firft  year  of  his  age.  His  works  were  publiihed  col- 
ledively,  in  3  vols.  large  8vo.  1787.  They  confift  of  hie 
Plan  of  Theological  Ledures,  and  a  Harmony  of  the  Gof- 
pels;  of  letters  on  the  fubjed  of  fubfeription  ;  of  fermons 
and  theological  trads ;  of  papers  relative  to  the  ftate  of 
public  education  at  Cambridge;  of  medical  cafes;  and  of 
political  and  mifcellaneous  papers. 

JE'BUN,  a  tribe  of  Gentoos,  defeended  from  a  woman 
of  the  Bice  and  a  man  of  the  Dewol  caft. 

JE'BUS,  [Heb.  a  contemner.]  The  ancient  name  of 
Jerulalem. 

JEBUS.ZEH,  one  of  the  feven  ancient  people  of  Canaan, 
defeendants  of  Jebufi,  Canaan’s  fon  ;  fo  warlike  and  brave, 
as  to  have  ftood  their  ground,  efpecially  in  Jebus,  after¬ 
wards  called  JeruJalem,  down  to  the  time  of  David.  Judges  u 
21.  1  Sam.  v.  6. 

JEB'USI,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  place. 

JEB  USITE,/  [from  Jebus. ]  An  inhabitant  of  Jebus, 
a  native  of  Jebus. 

JECAMI'AH,  [Hebrew’.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

JECOLI'AH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

JECONI'AH,  [Heb.  the  faithfulnefs  of  God.]  A  man’s 
name. 

JECTIGA'TION,  f.  [frpm  jatto,  Lat.  to  tofs.]  With 
phyficians,  the  trembling  of  the  pulfe  which  in  fome  dis¬ 
orders  indicates  a  convullion  of  the  brain.  Scott.  Not  muck 
ufed. 

JETUR,^  [Latin.]  In  anatomy,  the  liver. 

JED,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  runs  into  the  Tiviot 
two  miles  north  of  Jedburgh. 

JEDAI'A,  or  Jedai'ah,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a 
man. 

JED'BURGH,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Roxburgh,  on  the  river  Jed,  containing  near  2000  inhabit¬ 
ants,  and  about  800  in  the  environs  belonging  to  the  .pa- 
riffr :  tw'enty-five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Berwick,  and  thirty- 
four  fouth-eaft  of  Edinburgh.  Lat.  55.  30.  N. 

JED'DO,  the  capital  town  or  city  of  the  iflands  of  Ja¬ 
pan,  where  the  emperor  refides.  It  is  open  on  all  fides, 
having  neither  walls  nor  ramparts  ;  and  the  houfes  are 
built  with  earth,  .ahd  boarded  on  the  outfide  to  prevent 
the  rain  from  deftroying  the  walls.  In  every  ftreet  there 
is  an  iron  gate,  which  is  ffiut  up  in  the  night;  and  a  kind 
of  cuftom-houfe  or  magazine,  to  put  merchandifes  in.  It 
is  a  large  place,  being  nine  miles  in  length  and  fix  in 
breadth,  and  contains  1,000,000  of  inhabitants.  A  fire 
happened  in  1658,  which,  in  the  fpace  of  forty-eight 
hours,  burnt  down  100,000  houfes,  and  in  which  a  valt 
number  of  inhabitants  perifhed.  The  emperor’s  palace 
and  all  the  reft  were  reduced  to  afhes ;  but  they  are  all 
rebuilt.  The  royal  palace  is  in  the  middle  of  the  town ; 
and  is  defended  with  walls,  ditches,  towers,  and  baftions. 
Where  the  emperor  refides  there  are  three  towers  fiine 
ftories  high,  each  covered  with  plates  of  gold;  and  the 
hall  of  audience  is  faid  to  be  fupported  by  pillars  of  maf- 
fy  gold.  Near  the  palace  are  ieveral  others,  where  the 
relations  of  the  emperor  live.  The  emprefs  has  a  palace 
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of  her  own  ;  and  there  are  twenty  fmall  ones  for-the  con* 
cubines.  Befides,  all  the  vaffal  kings  have  each  a  palace 
in  the  city,  with  a  handfome  garden  and  (tables-  for  two 
thpufand,  horfes.  The  lioufes  of  the  common  fort  are  no¬ 
thing  but  a  ground-floor,  and  the  rooms  are  parted  by 
foldingifcreens ;  fo  that  they. can  make  the  rooms  larger 
or  fmaller  at  pleafure.  It  is  feated  in  an  agreeable  plain 
at  the  bottom  of  a.  fine  bay,  and  the  river  which  croffes  it 
is  divided  into  feverai  canals.  Lat.  35.  32.  N.  Ion.  140.  o.  E. 

JEDEI'AH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

JEDI'AEL,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

JEDI'DAH,  [Heb.  amiable.]  The  name  of  a  woman. 

JEDIDI'AH,  [Heb.  beloved  of  the  Lord.]  A  name 
given  to  Solomon. 

JED'JE-R,  f.  A  petty  zemlndary ;  the  jaghireof  a  prince. 

JEDLIN'SKI,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
^andomerz:;  eight  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Radom. 

JEDNIT'ZA,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  borders  of 
Moravia:  thirty  miles  north  of  Topoltzan. 

JED'SO.  See  Jeso. 

JEDUTHUN,/  [Heb.  one  that  praifes.]  A  man’s  name. 

JEE,  J.  A  title  of  refpeCt  much  ufed  in  Hindooftan  ; 
es  fir,  mafter,  worfhip. 

To  JEER,  v,  rt.  [of  uncertain  etymology.]  To  feoff; 
to  flout ;  to  make  mock  : 

The  merry  world'did  on  a  day 

With  his  trainbands  and  mates  agree 
To  meet  together  where  I  lay. 

And  all  in  fport  to  jeer  at  me.  Herbert. 

7o  JEER,  v.a.  To  treat  with  feoffs. — My  children  abroad 
.are  driven  to  difavow  me,  for  fear  of  being  jeered.  Howel. 

JEER;  f-  Scoff;  taunt;  biting  jell;  flout;  jibe;  mocks 
Midas,  expos’d  to  all  their  jeers. 

Had  loft  his  art,  and  kept  his  ears.  Swift. 

'  They  tipt  the  forehead  in  a  jeer, 

As  who  fhould  fay — She  wants  it  here  ; 

She  may  be  handfome,  young,  and  rich : 

But  none  will  burn  her  for  a  witch.  Swift. 

JEERTR,  f.  A  fcofl'er;  a  fcorner  ;  a  mocker. 

JEERTT,  f.  A  fort  of  combat  on  horfeback  ;  an  exer- 
eife  in  T urkey. 

JEER'ING,  f.  The  aCl  of  fcoffing. — Abftain  from  dif- 
folute  laughter,  petulant  uncomely  jells,  loud  talking, 
and  jeering,  which  are  called  indecencies  and  incivilities. 
T ay  ter. 

JEER'INGLY,  adv.  Scornfully;  contemptuoufly ;  in 
s mock;  in  feoff. — 'He  jeeringly  demandeth,  whether  the  fo- 
.  norous  rays  are  refracted  ?  Derham. 

JE'EZER,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JE'EZERITE,  [from  jeezerj  A  defeendant  of  Jeezer. 

JEFF,  a  contraction  of  Jeffery. 

JEF'FERSON,  a  fort  in  the  north-weft  territory  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  is  fituated  on  a  fmall  ftream 
which  falls  into  the  Great  Miami ;  contains  about  one 
hundred  men:  twenty-one  miles  north  of  Fort  St.  Clair. 
Lat.  40.  4.  N. 

JEF'FERSON,  a  fort  on  the  eaft  bank  of  the  Mifliflippi, 
in  Kentucky,  near  the  line  of  the  ftate  of  Tenneflee. 

JEF'FERSON,  a  town  of  Virginia,  fituated  on  the  north 
fide  of  Roanoke  l  iver,  nineteen  miles  below  the  Oeconea- 
.chey  ifiands.  Lat.  36.  32.  N. 

JEF'FERSON,  a  county  of  Kentucky,  bounded  north 
and  weft  by  Ohio  river,  fouth  by  Nelfon  county,  and 
foutMeaft-and-eaft  by  Shelby.  It  contains  4565  inhabi¬ 
tants; -of  whom  876  are  Haves.  Chief  town,  Louifville, 
at  the  Rapids  of  Ohio. — Drinnon’s  Lick,  in  this  county, 
lies  on.  the  fouth-weft  fide  of  Kentucky  river,  about  fif¬ 
teen  miles  from  its  mouth  ;  and  is  leparated  from  the  far 
m»us  medicinal  fpring  by  a  fmall  rivulet. 

JEF'FERSON",  a  county  in  Tenneflee,  and  in  Hamilton 
diftrief,  which  contained,  by  the  ftate  cenfus  of  1795,  7840 
inhabitants,  of  whom  776  were  flaves. 

JEF'FERSON,  a  new  county  of  Georgia,  erected  in 
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*796,  from  the  counties  of  Burke  and  Warren,  bordering 
on  Ogeechee  river,  and  Briar  and  Big  creeks.  Courts  and 
elections  are  held  at  Louifville  for  this  county,  a  court- 
houfe  not  being  yet  ereCted. 

JEFFERSO'NIA,  f.  A  plant  Lately  difeovered  in  Geor¬ 
gia  by  Dr.  Brickel  of  Savannah,  and  fo  named  by  hini 
in  compliment  to  the  prefident  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  a  genus  of  the- dal's  pentandria,  order  monogynia.  The 
generic  characters -are — Calyx:  below, -compofed  of  five 
fhort  oval  imbricated  leaves.  Corolla:  monophyllous, 
funnel-fhaped,  on  the  receptacle,  fub-pentangular,  bear¬ 
ing  the  filaments  near  the  bafe,  its  margin  hypocrateri- 
.form,  divided  into  five  round  dufts  nearly  equal;  flyle 
filiform,  fliorter  than  the  petal,  but  longer  than  the  fta- 
mens  ;  ftigma,  quadrifid ;  anthers,  ereft,  linear,  fagittated. 
Fruit;  two  univalved,  carinated,  potyfpermous  capfules, 
united  at  the  bafe,  opening  on  their  tops  and  contiguous 
fides,  having  flat  feeds,  with  a  marginal  wing. 

Jefferfonia  fempervirens  ;  the  only  fpecies  as  yet  difeo- 
vered.  It  is  a  fhrnb  with  round  polifhed  twining  Hems, 
which  climb  upon  bullies  and  fmall  trees ;  the  petioles 
fhort,  oppofite ;  leaves  oblong,  narrow,  entire,  evergreen, 
acute;  flowers  axillary,  yellow,  having  a  fweet  odour. 
The  woods  are  full  of  this  delightful  fhrub,  which  is  co¬ 
vered  with  bloffoms  for  many  months  in  the  year. 

JEF'FERY,  the  name  of  a  man. 

JEF'FERY  (Thomas),  an  Englifh  proteftant  diffenting 
divine,  memorable  for  his  excellent  defences  of  Chrifti- 
anity,  was  the  fon  of  a  refpeCtable  merchant  at  Exeter,  ia 
Devonfhire,  where  he  was  born  at  the  clofe  of  the  feven- 
teenth  or  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
the  year  1726  he  fettled  at  Little-Baddow,  in  Effex;  but 
did  not  continue  there  longer  than  till  the  year  1728, 
when  he  returned  to  his  native  city.  At  this  time,  by 
the  publications  which  he  produced,  he  had  afforded  evi¬ 
dence  of  talents  and  diligence1  in  ftudy  which  would  have 
reflected  credit  on  advanced  age,  and  were  wonderful  in 
a  young  man.  Great  expectations  were  confequently 
formed  of  the  advantages  which  the  world  would  derive 
from  his  future  labours;  but  they  were  unhappily  fruf- 
trated  by  his  premature  death,  which  appears  to  have  taken 
place  foon  after  his  return  to  Exeter.  His  publications 
met  with  the  approbation  and  appljlufe  of  the  learned  and 
judicious,  and  even  extorted  high  encomiums  from  Mr. 
Anthony  Colli,ns,  againll  whole  works  they  were  princi-r 
pally  directed.  Dr.  Kennicott,  who  was  an  excellent 
judge  of  whatever  relates  to  the  quefliori  concerning  tha 
predictions  of  the  Old  Teftament,  highly  approved  of  our 
author’s  anfwers  to  Collins;  and  Dr.  Doddridge,  who  re¬ 
peatedly  refers  to  and  quotes  him  in  his  Family  Expofi- 
tor,  fpeaks  of  him  as  having  treated  the  fubject  of  pro¬ 
phecy,  and  the  application  of  it  in  the  New  Teftament, 
more  ftudioufly,  peiliaps,  than  any  one  fince  the  time 
when  Eufebius  wrote  his  Demonttratio  E /angelica. 

JEF'FERY  of  MON'MOUTH.  See  Geoffrey,  vol. 
vi)i.  p.  339. 

JEF'FREYS  (Sir  George),  Baron  Wem,  commonly 
called  Judge  Jeffreys,  was  the  fixth  fon  of  John  Jeffreys, 
efq.  of  ACton  in  Denbighfhire ;  and  was  educated  at  VVelt- 
minfter-fchool,  whence  he  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple, 
where  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  lav/.  Aider- 
man  Jeffreys,  who  was  probably  related  to  him,  introduced 
him  among  the  citizens  of  London ;  and,  being  a  merry 
bottle-companion,  he  foon  came  into  great  bulinefs,  and 
was  clnsfen  recorder.  He  was  afterwards  chofen  folicitor  to 
the  duke  of  York  ;  and  in  1680  was  knighted,  and  made 
chief -Juftice  of  Chefter.  At  length,  religning  the  re$or- 
derfhip,  he  obtained  the  poft  of  chief-juftice  of  the  king’s- 
■bencfi,  and,  foon  after  the  acceftion  of  James  II.  the  great 
Leal.  During  the.  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  he  fliowed 
himfelf  a  bitter  enemy  to  thofe' diffenting  minifters  who, 
in  that  time  of  perfecution,  were  tried  by  him.  He  was 
one  of  the  greateft  advilers  and  promoters  of  all  the  op- 
prefflohs  and  arbitrary  meafures  carried  on  in  the  reign  of 
James  II.  and  his  fanguinary  and  inhuman  proceedings 
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againft  Monmouth's  unhappy  adherents  in  the  weft  will 
ever  render  his  name  infamous.  Whenever  the  prifoner 
was  of  a  different  party,  or  he  could  pjeafe  the  court  by 
condemning  him,  inftead  of  appearing,  according  to  the 
•duty  of  his  office,  as  his  counfel,  he  would  fcarcely  allow 
him  to  fpeak  for  himfelf ;  but  would  load  him  with  the 
groffeft  and  molt  vulgar  abufe,  browbeat,  infult,  and  turn 
to  ridicule,  the  witneffes  that  fpoke  in  his  behalf ;  and 
even  threaten  the  jury  with  fines  and  imprifonment  if 
they  made  the  leaft  hefitation  about  bringing  in  the  pri¬ 
foner  guilty.  Yet  it  is  faid,  that  when  he  was  in  temper, 
and  matters. perfectly  indifferent  came  before  him,  no  one 
became  a  feat  of  juftice  better.  Nay,  it  even  appears,  that 
when  he  was  under  no  ftate-influence,  he  was  fometimes 
•inclined  to  protect  the  natural  and  civil  rights  of  man¬ 
kind,  of  which  the  following  inftance  has  been  given  : 
The  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Briftol  had  been  ufed  to  tranf- 
port  convicted  criminals  to  the  American  plantations,  and 
•fell  them  by  way  of  trade.  This  turning  to  good  account, 
when  any  pilferers  or  petty  rogues  were  brought  before 
them,  they  threatened  them  with  hanging  ;  and  then  fome 
officers  who  attended,  earneftly  perfuaded  the  ignorant 
intimidated  creatures'  to  beg  for  transportation,  as  the 
only  way  to  fave  them  ;  and  in  general  their  advice  was 
followed.  Then,  without  more  form,  each  alderman  in 
courfe  took  one,  and  fold  him  for  his  own  benefit ;  and 
fometimes  warm  difputes  arofe  between  them  about  the 
next  turn.  This  infamous  trade,  which  had  been  car¬ 
ried  on  many  years,  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  lord 
chief-juftice,  he  made  the  mayor  defeend  from  the  bench, 
and  ftand  at  the  bar  with  his  fcarlet  and  fur,  with  his 
guilty  brethren  the  aldermen,  and  plead  as  common  cri¬ 
minals.  He  then  obliged  them  to  give  fecurities  to  anfwer 
informations  ;  but  the  proceedings  were  (topped  by  the 
revolution.  He  was  then  committed  to  the  Tower,  where 
he  died  in  1689.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  late  countefs 
of  Pom-fret  met  with  very  rude  infults  from  the  populace 
on  the  weftern  road,  only  becaufe  (he  was  grand-daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  inhuman  Jeffreys. 

JE'GAR-SAHADU'THA,  [Heb.  the  lioufeof  witnefs.] 
The  name  given  to  a  place.  Gen.  xxxi.  • 

JEG'GET,  /.  A  kind  of  faufage.  Ainfwortk. 

JEG'NI  BASAR',  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Natolia  :  twenty-eight  miles  north  of  Mogla. 

JEG'NI-KE'VI,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Natolia:  twenty-four  miles  north-north-weft  of 
Degnizlu. 

JEG'NI-KE'VI,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Romania :  forty-four  miles  wefl-fouth-weft  of 
Burgas. 

JEG'NI-PANGO'LA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Bulgaria:  feventy  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Driftra. 

JEG'NI-SHE'HR,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Natolia:  twenty-eight  miles  weft  of  Degnizlu, 

JEG'NI-SHE'HR,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Natolia:  thirty-two  miles  eaft  of  Burfa. 

JE'GUN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Gers,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Auch  : 
two  leagues  and  three  quarters  north-north -weft  of  Auch, 
and  four  and  a  quarter  fouth  of  Condom.  Lat.  43.45. N. 
Ion.  18.  7.  E.  Ferro. 

JEHANDAR',  [Ind.  the  pofTefTor  of  the  world.]  The 
name  of  a  prince. 

JE'HAN  GEER,  [conqueror  of  the  world.]  The  name 
of  an  emperor  of  Delhi. 

JE'HAN  SHAH,  [king  of  theworld.j  A  king  of  Delhi. 
See  the  article  Hindoostan. 

JEHAZI'EL,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

JEHDEI'AH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

JEHERECHI'AH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  min. 

JEHEZ'EKELj  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

JEHI'AII,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

JEHI'EL,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

jEHIE'LI,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

JEHiSKI'Al-I,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

Vox.  X.-No.  7.1.2.  , 
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JEHOAD'DAN,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  woman 

JEHO'AHAZ,  [Heb.  the  prize.]  King  of  Ifrael,  waS 
the  foil  of  Jehu,  and  fucceeded  his  father  at  the  period 
when  Hazael  king  of  Syria  had  fubjugated  that  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ifrael  which  was  beyond  Jordan.  As  Ja  ¬ 
il  oahaz  was  a  man  of  might,  he  courageoufly  difputed  the 
further  progrefs  of  the  conqueror;  but,  fince  the  fevere 
punilhments  which  had  been  inflifted  upon  his  country 
had  not  the  effect  of  reclaiming  him  from  that  idolatry 
which  proved  the  ruin  of  the  hqufe  of  Jeroboam  and  many 
of  his  fucceffo-rs,  Providence  did  not  favour  his  enter- 
prifes.  In  repeated  unfuccefsful  engagements  againft  the- 
Syrians,  his  ftrength  was  fo  much  reduced,  that  lie  had 
remaining  only  fifty  liorfe,  ten  chariots,  and  ten  thoufand 
foot;  and  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  cruel  exaftions 
and  oppreffions  of  his  chaftiling,  foe.  At  length,  his  fon> 
Jehoaih,  or  Joaffi,  whom  he  affociated  with  himfelf  in  the 
fovereignty,  became  the  inftrument  of  emancipating  his 
country;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  this  favourable  change 
took  place  during  the  life-time  of  Jehoahaz.  This  prince 
died,  after  a  reiga  of  feventeen  years,  in  the  year  839 
B.C.  See  2  Kings  xiii. 

JEHO'AHAZ,  [Heb.  the  prize.]  The  fon  and  fuccef- 
for  of  Jofiah,  king  of  Judah,  gave  early  proofs  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  reign  as  wickedly  as  fome  of  his  predeceffors 
had  done;  on  which  account  the  prophet  Jeremiah  ex- 
poftulated  with  him,  and  exhorted  him  to  repentance  and 
reformation,  declaring  that,  if  the  king  perfifted  in  his  im¬ 
pieties,  he  (hould  be  carried  into  captivity,  and  die  in  a 
ftrange  land.  As  the  prophet’s  remonftrances  were  dif- 
regarded  by  the  king,  when  he  was  only  in  the  third 
month  of  his  reign  he  was  depofed  by  Pharaoh  Neclio, 
king  of  Egypt,  who  carried  him  away  captive  into  that 
country,  where  he  died.  He  was  deprived  of  his  crown 
in  the  year  608  B.C.  See  2  Kings  xxiii.  Jeremiah  xxii. 

JEHO'ASH.  SeeJOASH. 

JEHOHAN'AN,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

JEHOI'ACHIN,  [Heb.  the  ftrength  of  the  Lord.]  King 
of  Judah,  called  alio  Jechoniah,  and  by  way  of  contempt 
Coniah,  was  the  fon  of  Jehoiakim,  and  upon  his  father’s 
death  fucceeded  to  the  crown,  when  he  was  but  eighteen 
years  of  age.  Whether  he  had  affiumed  the  regal  dignity 
without  Nebuchadnezzar’s  permiffion,  or  had  expreffied 
an  intention  of  fnaking  off  his  yoke,  we  are  not  inform¬ 
ed ;  but  that  monarch  was  his  determined  enemy.  The 
facred  text  fays,  that  “he  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the 
fight  of  the  Lord,  according  to  all  that  his  father  had 
done.”  His  career  of  wickednefs,  however,  was  but  of 
very  fhort  duration;  for  before  he  had  reigned  three 
months  Nebuchadnezzar  advanced  with  his  army  againft:' 
Jerufaleni,  and  laid  liege  to  it.  Jehoiachin  does  not  feem" 
to  have  been  in  a  capacity  to  make  any  refiftance,  and 
therefore  came  out  of  the  city  and  threw  himfelf  on  the 
monarch’s  mercy,  accompanied  by  his  mother  and  his 
whole  court;  but  they  found  him  inexorably  refentful 
againft  them,  and  were  all  fent  away  captives  to  Babylon, 
and  died  there,  as  Jeremiah  had  foretold.  On  this  occa- 
fion  Nebuchadnezzar  ranfacked  Jerufalem  and  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Judea  a  fecond  time,  and  carried  into  capti¬ 
vity  the  molt  famous  men  for  valour  or  wildom,  and  the 
molt  expert  artificers,  leaving  behind  fcarcely  any  but  the 
very  common  people,  to  cultivate  the  land.  See  2  Kings 
xxiv. 

JEHOI'ADA,  [Heb.  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord.]  A 
man’s  name. 

JEHOI'AKIM,  [Heb.  the  confirmation  of  the  Lord.] 
King  of  Judah,  was  the  fon  of  Jofiah,  and  originally  called 
E/iakim.  Upon  the  depofition  of  his  brother  Jehoahaz, 
Pharoah  Necho  railed  him  to  the  throne,  changing  his 
name  into  that  of  Jehoiakim,  and  impoiing  on  him  a 
yearly  tribute.  Notwithstanding  the  punilhment  which 
his  brother’s  impieties  had  drawn  down  on  his  head,  he 
did  not  take  warning  from  the  awful  example,  but  imi¬ 
tated  and  furpaffed  him  in  wickednefs,  and  was  clofely 
followed  by  the  Jewiffi  people.  On  this  account  Jere- 
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mi  ah  was  dire£ted  by  God  to  denounce  his  feVere  judg¬ 
ments  againfi  them,  unlefs  they  repented.  This  he  did 
in  the  court  of  the  Temple,  at  the  feaft  of  tabernacles, 
and,  among  other  things,  threatened  tliem  with  the  de- 
ttrudtion  of  the  city  and  temple.  The  fury  of  the  king 
and  people,  would  have  facrificed  the  prophet  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  had  not  the  nobles  and  other  perfons  of  influence 
found  means  to  protedf  him.  When  the  prophet  was  af¬ 
terwards  fhut  up  in  prifon,  and  had  commiflioned  Baruch, 
who  wus  his  fcribe,  to  write  down  his  predictions  of  the 
deftrudtion  of  Jerufalem,  and  of  the  Temple,  and  alfo  of 
the  Babylon ifli  captivity  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  which 
Baruch  was  ordered  to  read  to  the  people  who  were  af-  . 
(enabled  in  the  temple  upon  fome  folemn  fafl,  Jehoiakiin’s 
miniflers  leized  the  roll  in  which  they  were  contained, 
and  brought  it  to  the  king.  Inftead  of  being  ferioufly  af¬ 
fected  by  the  dreadful  denunciations,  the  profligate  prince 
cut  the  roll  in  pieces  and  threw  it  into  the  Are ;  and  would 
have  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  Jeremiah  and  his  meflen- 
ger,  bad  they  not  been  kept  out  of  his  reach.  Befldes 
the  practice  of  idolatry,  and  a  contempt  of  God’s  worlhip, 
Jehoiakim  was  guilty  of  the  molt  oppreflive  tyranny,  in 
a  variety  of  forms,  of  rapine,  cruelty,  and  bloodflied  ;  on 
account  of  which  Jeremiah  predicted  that  he  Ihould  be 
given  up  into  the  hands  of  his  moll  dreaded  enemy  Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar,  and  die  unpitied  and  unlamented,  and  that 
„his  c'arcafe  ihould  rot  upon  the  ground.  In  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign  this  prediction  began  to  be  accomplilhed, 
when  Nebuchadnezzar  marched  againft  Jerufalem,  and 
took  it,  rifling  the  temple  of  its  moll  precious  furniture, 
and  the  royal  palace  of  its  molt  beautiful  young  princes  to 
be  made  eunuchs  in  his  own  court,  according  to  Ifaiah’s 
prophecy  to  Hezekiah,  and  alfo  carrying  away  the  clioiceft 
youths  of  the  city  into  captivity  to  Babylon.  Jehoiakim 
liimfelf  was  at  firft  put  into  bonds,  and  defigned  to  be 
lent  away  with  the  reft  ;  but  the  conqueror  was  afterwards 
induced  to  accept  of  his  homage  as  his  vaflal,  and,  upon 
the  promile -of  a  yearly  tribute,  to  leave  him  as  his  vice¬ 
roy  over  the  kingdom.  After  a  fubjeCtion  of  three  years, 
while  Nebuchadnezzar  was  taken  up  with  other  conquefts, 
Jehoiakim  ventured  to  rebel  again  ft  him,  and  for  about 
three  years  continued  to  withhold  the  annual  tribute. 
This  conduit  fo  highly  exafperated  Nebuchadnezzar,  that 
lie  fent  a  powerful  army  into  Judea,  which  laid  wafte  the 
whole  kingdom,  carried  away  a  multitude  of  prifoners, 
put  Jehoiakim  to  death,  and  dragged  his  carcafe  out  of 
the  city  gates,  where  it  was  left  unburied,  according  to 
Jeremiah’s  prediction.  His  death  took  place  in  the  ele¬ 
venth  year  of  his  reign,  or  598  B.  C.  See  2  Kings  xxiii. 
xxiv.  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  Jerem.  xxvi.  xxxvi. 

JEHOIfARIR,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

JE'HOL,  the  emperor  of  China’s  Tartar  refidence. 

JEHON'ATHAN,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

JEHO'RAM.  See  JoraM. 

JEHOSITABAD,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

JEHOSH'APHAT,  [Heb.  the  judgment  of  the  Lord.] 
King  of  Judah,  was  the  Ion  of  Ala,-*  whom  he  fucceeaed 
at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  in  the.  year  914  B.  C.  He  was 
an  excellent  and  pious  prince,  and  diftinguilhed  for 
the  .extraordinary  zeal  -and  activity  which  he  difplayed 
in  rooting  out  idolatry,  and  promoting  the  pure  w.orth ip 
■of  God  throughout  his  kingdom.  He  commenced  his 
reign  with  deftroying  all  the  monuments  of  fuperftition, 
and  groves  confecrated  to  the  impure  rites  of  idol-wor- 
tbip,  which  his  father  had  not  been  able  to  demolilli  ;  and, 
in  the  third  year  of  it,  he  fent  tome  of  the  chief  officers 
of  his  court,  attended  by  a  fuflicient  number  of  priefts 
and  Levites,  with  copies  of  the  law  of  Motes,  to'  inftruft 
the  people  in  every  part  of  his  kingdom.  Thefe  pious 
labours  were  productive  of  the  gieateft  profperity,  both 
to  himlejf  and  his  people'.  He  alfo  fortified  all  the  conli- 
derable  cities  in  the  land,' and  put  garrifons  into  them  ; 
and  could  call  out  into  the  field  more  nutnerous  armies 
than  any  of  his  predecefi'ors',  amounting  to  above  eleven 
hundred  thoufand  fighting  men.  As  he  was  thus  pow.er- 
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ful,  none  of  the  enemies  of  Judah  ventured  to  moleft 
him;  the  Phililtines  and  Arabians  paid  him  tribute;  and 
his  wealth  increafed  in  proportion  to  his  power.  While 
he  was  ir.  thefe  flourifliing  circumftances,  he  was  fo  im¬ 
prudent  as  to  contract  affinity  with  Ahab,  king  of  Ifrael,. 
by  l’uffering  his  fon  Joram  to  marry  Athaliah,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  that  idolatrous  prince,  who  afterwards  proved  the 
caufe  of  great  mifehiefs  to  Judah.  Three  years  after  this 
event,  Jeholhaphat  paid  a  vifit  to  Ahab  at  Samaria,  who 
entertained  him  and  his  attendants  with  the  greateft 
fplendour,  and  perfuaded  •  him  to  become  his  ally  in  an 
expedition  which  he  had  projected  for  the  re-capture  of 
Ramoth-Gilead  from  the  Syrians.  Before  they  fet  out  on 
it,  however,  Jeholhaphat  defired  that  the  prophets  who 
were  in  Ifrael  might  be  confulted,  whether  God  approved 
of  their  defign,  and  would  give  them  fuccefs  in  if.  Upon 
this,  Ahab  immediately  collected  together  four  hundred  of 
his  prophets,  who,  upon  their  being  afleed  by  him  “  Shall- 
I  go  up  againft  Ramoth-Gilead  to  battle,  or  ihall  I  for¬ 
bear?”  all  joined  in  alluring  him  that  he  fliould.  lucceed 
in  his  enterprife.  When  Jeholhaphat  requefted  that,  if 
there  was  any  other  prophet  of  the  Lord,  he  alfo  might 
be  fent  for  and  confulted,  Ahab  replied,  that  there  was  in¬ 
deed  fuch  a  perfon,  named  Micaiah,  whom  he  hated,  be- 
caufe  he  always  predicted  evil,  and  never  good,  concern¬ 
ing  him.  However,  out  of  compiaifance  to  Jeholhaphat, 
he  ordered  him  to  be  fent  for  ;  and  Micaiah,  in  anfwer  to 
the  lame  queltion  which  had  been  put  to  the  other  pro¬ 
phets,  at  firft  replied  that  the  expedition  could  not  fail  of 
luccefs.  There  was  fomething,  notwithftanding,  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  fpake,  that  led  Ahab  to  fulpeft  that 
he  had  not  delivered  his  lerious  opinion,  and  he  therefore 
folemnly  adjured  him  to  tell  him  the  truth  in  the  name 
of  God.  Upon  this  Micaiah  informed  the  king,  that  if 
he  marched  to  attack  the  Syrians  he  would  certainly  lofe 
the  day,  and  his  life.;  and  that  God  has  fuffered  his  pro¬ 
phets  to  be  poflefled  with  a  fpirit  of  delufion,  that  he 
might  go  and  meet  his  death  where  he  expedited  a  victory. 
Regardlefs  of  this  prophet’s  declaration,  the  infatuated 
Ahab  advanced  to  battle,  and  was  killed;  and  Jeholha¬ 
phat  narrowly  efcaped  the  lame  fate.  Upon  his  return 
towards  Jerufalem,  he  was  met  by  the  prophet  Jehu,  who 
feverely  reproved  him  for  having  entered  into  a  confede¬ 
racy  with  the  idolatrous  Ahab  :  and  the  king,  becoming, 
fenlible  of  his  error,  endeavoured  to  retrieve  it,  by  an  alfi- 
duous  application  to  fuch  meafures  of  government  as 
might  promote  the  interefts  of  true  religion,  and  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  happinefs  of  his  fubjecls.  In  lubferviency  to 
thefe  grand  objects,  he  made  a  progrefs  through  his  do¬ 
minions,  diligently  examining  how  the  priefts  inftrucied 
the  people  and  the  judges  and  magiftrates  exercifed  their 
offices,  and  zealoully  exhorting  them  every  where  to  the 
faithful  difeharge  of  their  duties.. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  good  king’s  reign,  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  was  unexpectedly  invaded  by  an  irn- 
menfe  army  of  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and  a  mixed  multi¬ 
tude  of  other  nations,  concerning  wliofe  holtile  defigns. 
and  movements  Jeholhaphat  did  not  receive  any  informa¬ 
tion  before  they  had  approached  within  thirty-fix  miles  of. 
his  capital.  In  this  emergency  the  pious  king  proclaimed 
a  folemn  fall,  and  went  at  the  head  of  his  people,  who 
were  afiembled  at  jerufalem,  to  the  temple,  to  implore 
the  divine  affiftance.  Here  he  was  allured  by  a  prophet,., 
that  God  would  fpeedily  deliver  him  from  thefe  invaders, 
in  fo  extraordinary  a  manner,  that  he  Ihould  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  feize  upon  their  fpoil.  This  affurance  was 
verified  on  the  following  morning,  when  Jeholhaphat,  as. 
the  prophet  directed,  advanced  towards  his  enemies  with 
a  fmall  army,  whom  he  encouraged  as  they  went  on,  to 
rely  wholly  upon  God.  Upon  their  arrival  within  fight 
of  the  holtile  camp,  they  found  that  the  confederates  had 
become  the  inltrulnents  of  their  own  deftruCtion ;  for, 
falling  into  conf’ulion  among  themlelves,  and  one  nation 
miltaking  the  other  for  enemies,  they  were  leized  with  a 
frenzy  which  led  them  furipufly  to  daughter  one  another, 
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each  party  imagining  that  they  were  deftroyjng  the  Jews, 
till  they  were  all  cut  off  by  their  own  fwords.  After  this 
fjo-nal  interpofition  of  Providence  in  their  favour,  Jeho- 
fkiphat  and  his  army  employed  themfelves  for  three  days 
in  collecting  the  richeft  of  the  fpoils  which  they  found 
amongft  the  flain,  and  on  the  fourth  day  united  with  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  in  a  folemn  thankfgiving  to 
God  for  their  deliverance.  Jeholhaphat  fpent  the  reft  of 
his  days  in  peace,  and  died  in  the  fixtieth  year  of  his 
age,  or  in  the  year  889  B.C.  He  had  reigned  over  Judah 
twenty-five  years.  See  1  Kings xxii.  and  ^  Chron.  xvii.-xxi. 

JEHOSH'EBA,  or  Jehoshebe'ath,  [Hebrew.]  The 
name  of  a  man. 

JEHOSH'UAH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

JEHO'VAH,  one  of  the  fcripture-names  of  God,  figni- 
fying  “  the  Being  who  is  felf-exiffent,  and  gives  exiftence 
to  ofhers.”  So  great  a  veneration  had  the  Jews  for  this 
names  that  they  left  off  the  cuftom  of  pronouncing  it, 
•whereby  its  true  pronunciation  was  forgotten.  They  call 
it  tetragrammaton,  or  “  the  name  with  four  letters ;”  and 
believe,  that  whoever  knows  the  true  pronunciation  of 
it  cannot  fail  to  be  heard  by  God. 

JEHO'VAH  JI'REH,  [Heb.  the  Lord  will  fee.]  The 
name  given  to  a  place.  Gen.  xxii. 

JEHO'VAH  NIS'SI,  [Heb.  the  Lord  is  my  banner.] 
The  name  given  to  an  altar.  Exod.  xvii. 

JEHO'VAH  SHA'LOM,  [Heb.  the  Lord  fend  peace.] 
The  name  given  to  an  altar.  Judg.  vi. 

JEHO'VAH  SHAM'MAH,  [Heb.  the  Lord  is  there.] 
The  name  given  to  a  city.  Ezek.  xlviii. 

JEHO'VAH  TSID'KENU,  [Heb.  the  Lord  our  righte- 
oufnefs.]  A  name  given  to  the  Mefiiah.  Jer.  xxiii. 

JEHOZ'ABAD,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

JEHOZ'ADAH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

JE'HU,  [Heb.  one  who  exiits.]  King  of  Ifrael,  and  the 
inllrument  leleCted  by  God  to  exterminate  the  idolatrous 
houfe  of  Ahab  and  the  worlhippers  of  Baal,  commenced 
his  reign  in  the  year  884  B.  C.  He  was  a  general  in  the 
fervice"of  Joram,  the  foil  and  fucceffor  of  Ahab,  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  left  by  that  prince  commander-in-chief 
of  his  army  at  Ramoth-Gilead,  when  he  retired  to  Jezreel 
to  be  cured  of  the  wounds  which  he  had  received  in  battle 
againft  the  Syrians.  Soon  after  the  departure  of  Joram, 
the  prophet  Elilha  fent  one  of  the  fons  of  the  prophets  to 
Ramoth-Gilead,  with  inftructions  privately  to  anoint  Jehu 
king  of  Ifrael.  This  meffenger  upon  his  arrival  found  Jehu 
fitting  in  council  with  tke  principal  officers  of  the  army, 
and  demanded  a  private  audience  with  him.  When  they 
were  by  themfelves,  the  prophet  informed  Jehu,  that  God 
had  thofen  him  to  be  king  over  Ifrael,  and  to  be  the  exe¬ 
cutioner  of  the  divine  vengeance  againft  the  whole  race 
of  Ahab,  iv horn  he  was  to  put  to  the  fword,  and  not  to 
ipare  the  impious  Jezebel,  whofe  carca.fe  fliould  fhortly 
be  devoured  by  dogs.  The  prophet  then  poured  upon 
Jehu’s  head  a  box  of  oil,  with  which  he  had  been  tur- 
nilhed  by  Eliftia,  and  immediately  fled,  to  avoid  any  dan¬ 
ger  to  which'  he  might  be  expofed  by  the  difccvery  of  his 
bufinefs.  When  Jehu  returned  to  the  officers,  they  alked 
him  what  was  the  purport  of  that  madman’s  meflage  ; 
fince  they  knew,  by  the  peculiarity  of  his  drefs  and  man¬ 
ner,  that' he  belonged'tokhe  fchool  of  the  prophets,  and 
fufpeCtcd  that  his  bufinefs  was  of  an  extraordinary  nature. 
No  fooner  were  they  informed  of  the  prophet’s  errand,, 
than  they  immediately  acknowledged  Jehu  for  their  king, 
and  proclaimed  him  in  the  ufual  form,  with  the  found  of 
the  trumpet..  After-  having  taken  the  neceffary  precau¬ 
tions  to  prevent  any  perion  from  quitting  Ramoth- 
Gilead,  for  the  purpofe  of  conveying  information  of  what 
had  taken  place  to  Jezreef  Jehu  fet  out  for  that  city  with 
all  fpeed,.  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops.  When  he  was 
at  ho  great  diltance  from  Jezreel,  he  was  feen  by  the 
watchmen  in  the  neareft  tower,  who  gave  notice  of  the 
approach  of  .armed  mem  Lrpon  this  Joram  fent  out  fuc- 
cefliycly  two  liorfemen  to  enquire  whether  they  came 
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peaceably  or  not,  both  of  whom  were  detained  by  Jehu, 
who  was  now  known  by  the  watchman  from  the  furiouf- 
nefs  of  his  driving.  When  thefe  circumftances  were  men¬ 
tioned  to  the  king,  he  gave  notice  of  them  to  Ahaziah 
king  of  Judah,  who  was  come  to  vilit  him ;  and  they  both 
went  out  in  their  chariots  to  meet  Jehu.  When  they 
came  within  hearing,  Joram  called  out  “  Is  it  peace,  Jehu  ?” 
and  upon  the  latter’s  immediately  upbraiding  hint  with  his 
and  his  mother  Jezebel’s  murders  and  idolatries,  and  af- 
fuming  a  hoftile  pofture,  Joram  cried  out  to  Ahaziah  that 
they  were  betrayed.  Before,  however,  he  could  turn  his 
chariot  and  efcape,  Jehu  pierced  his  heart  with  an  arrow, 
and  ordered  his  body  to  be  thrown  into  Naboth’s  field, 
there  to  be  devoured,  according  to  the  prediction  of  Eli¬ 
jah  to  his  father  Ahab.  Jehu  aifo  ordered  a  party  after 
Ahaziah,  who  endeavoured  by  flight  to  avoid  the  fate  of 
Joram,  but  was  mortally  wounded  by  his  purfuers.  In 
the  mean  time  he  marched  towards  the  royal  palace  of 
Jezreel,  where  the  queen-mother  Jezebel,  expecting  pro¬ 
bably  that  her  fex  would  prove  her  fecurity,  was  prepared 
haughtily  to  reproach  him  for  confpiring  againft  and  kill¬ 
ing  his  fovereign.  She  was  looking  out  of  a  window 
when  Jehu  entered  the  palace,  and  fhe  cried  out  to  him, 
“Had  Ziniri  peace,  who  flew  Iris  mailer?”  thereby  inti¬ 
mating,  that  he  mull  not  expeCt  a  moreTortunate  ilfue  to 
his  rebellion  than  had  been  the  lot  of  his  predecelfor 
Zimri,  who'by  the  murder  of  Elah  had  obtained  the  pof- 
feffion  of  the  crown  for  feven  days  only,  and  then  mife- 
rably  perilhed.  Without  giving  her  any  anfwer,  Jehu 
ordered  fome  eunuchs  who  attended  upon  her  to  throw 
iter  out  of  the  window;  and  (he  was  fqon  trampled  to 
death  by  the  horfes  of  his  retinue. 

In  the  next  place  Jehu  took  meafures  for  cutting  oft’ 
feventy  fons,  or  male  defendants,  of  Ahab,  who  rellded 
at  Samaria.  With  this  view  he  addreffed  letters  to  the 
magistrates  of  that  city,  and  the  chief  noblemen  of  the 
kingdom  who  had  fled  thither  for  fafety,  in  which  he 
challenged  them  to  raife  the  braved  of  Ahab’s  fons  to  the 
throne,  and  like  men  of  fpirit  to  come  forward  infupport 
of  his  claim'.  Jehu’s  fuccefsful  valour,  however,  had  in- 
fpired  them  with  fuch  terror,  that  they  not  only  deferted 
the  caufe  of  thofe  princes,  but  fignified  their  readinefs  to' 
obey  his  commands,  whatever  they  might  be.  Upon  this 
he  lent  them  an  order  to  put  all  the  young  princes  to 
death,  and  to  bring  him  their  heads  in  balkets  by 
the  next  day ;  which  was  -punctually  complied,  with. 
Afterwards  Jehu  put  -to  the  fword  all  the  kinfmen, 
coutjfellors,  and  priefts,  of  Ahab,  and  the  other  inltru- 
ments  and  abettors  of  his  crimes,  who  were  in  Jezreel ;  and 
then  fet  out  for  Samaria,  to  profecute  the  fame  work  in 
that  city.  On  his  road  thither,  he  met  with  forty-two 
princes  of  the  houfe  of  Judah,  who  were  ignorant  of  the 
events  which  had  juft  taken  place,  and  were  proceeding 
to  pay  a  vifit  to  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Ifrael,;  and, 
as  they  were  related  to  the  houfe  of  Ahab  by  the  mother’s 
fide,  he  put  them  all  to  death  on  the  fpot.  At  Samaria, 
Jehu  rooted  out  every  remaining  branch  of  Ahab’s  fami¬ 
ly;  and  then  devifed  a  fcheme  for  collecting  together  all 
the  worlhippers  of  Baal  throughout  the  kingdom,  that  he 
might  exterminate  them  at  once.  For  this  purpofe  he 
pretended  to  a  much  greater  zeal  for  that  deity  than  any 
of  his  predeCeflbrs  had  Ihowrt,  and  proclaimed  a- folemn 
fellival  to  be  obfer-ved  in  its  honour.  He  then  fent  mef- 
fengers  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  fufiimon  alj  the 
priefts,  prophets,  and  worlhippers,  of  Baal,  to  be  prefent 
at  that  feltival,  on  pain  of  death.  When  on  the  appoint¬ 
ed  day  they  were  all  affembled  together  in  the  temple  of 
that  deity,  and  had  commenced  their  idolatrous  rites,  Je¬ 
hu  commanded  a  body  of  men  whom  he  had  prepared  for 
the  purpofe  to  go  in,  and  to  put  them  all  to  the  fword, 
without  fparing  an  individual.  Afterwards  he  d'emolilhed 
all  the  idols  and  ornaments  confecrated  to  the  worlhip  of 
Baal,  burning  them  before  the  temple,  which  building  he- 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  turned  the  fpot  on  which  it  had. 

itood 
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ftood  into  a  common  jakes.  He  purfued  fimilar  meafures 
wherever  any  temples  or  altars  were  erefted  in  honour  of 
that  deity,  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  till  he  had 
entirely  cleared  it  of  all  memorials  of  fuch  an  abominable 
fuperftition.  The  zeal  and  diligence  which  he  had  thus 
displayed  in  executing  the  divine  vengeance  on  the  im¬ 
pious  houfe  of  Ahab,  and  in  abolifliing  the  worlhip  of 
Baal,  met  with  fuch  acceptance  from  the  Divine  Being, 
that  a  prophet  was  commiflioned  to  allure  Jehu,  that  the 
kingdom  of  Ifrael  Ihould  remain  in  his  pofterity  till  the 
fourth  generation.  It  would  have  been  happy  for  him 
and  his  people,  if  this  promife  had  engaged  him.“  to  walk 
in  the  law  of  the  Lord  God  of  Ifrael  with  all  his  heart ;” 
but  falfe  policy  prevailed  in  his  mind  over  a  pure  regard 
to  the  interefts  of  religion,  and  induced  him  to  continue 
the  old  idolatry  of  worfhipping  the  golden  calves  of  Dan 
and  Bethel.  On  this  account  God  was  pleal'ed  to  make 
ufe  of  Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  as  his  inftrument  to  punilh 
Jehu  and  the  Ilraelites,  who  fubjugated  that  part  of  the 
kingdom  which  was  beyond  Jordan,  committing  wherever 
he  came  the  greateft  devaluations  and  molt  inhuman  bar¬ 
barities.  Jehu  died  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  reign, 
or  B.  C.  856.  See  a  Kings  ix.  x. 

JEHUB'BAH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

JEHlkCAL,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

JE'HUD,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  place. 

JEHU'DI,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of -a  man. 

JE'HUSH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

JEI'EL,  [Hebrew'.]  A  man’s  name. 

JEJU'NE,  ndj.  [ jejunus ,  Lat.]  Wanting;  empty  ;  va¬ 
cant. — Gold  is  the  only  fubltance  which  hath  nothing  in 
it  volatile,  and  yet  melteth  without  much  difficulty  ;  the 
melting  ffioweth  that  it  is ‘not  jejune,  or  fcarce  in  fpirit. 
Bacon. — Hungry  ;  not  faturated. — In  grofs  and  turbid 
ftreams  there  might  be  contained  nutriment,  and  not  in 
jejune  or  limpid  water.  Brown. — Dry  ;  unaffecting ;  defi¬ 
cient  in  matter. — You  may  look  upon  an  inquiry  made 
up  of  mere  narratives,  as  fomew'hat  jejune.  Boyle. 

JEJU'NENESS,  f.  Penury;  poverty. — Caufes  of  fixa¬ 
tion  are,  the  even  iprfeading  both  parts,  and  the  jejunenefs, 
or  extreme  comminution  of  fpirits.  Bacon.- — Drynels ; 
want  of  matter  that  can  engage  the  attention. 

JEJU'NUM,/!  The  fecond  of  the  fmall  guts  ;  thus  call¬ 
ed  from  the  Latin  jejunus,  hungry;  becaule  often  found 
empty.  See  Anatomy,  vol.  i. 

JEKAB'ZEEL,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  place. 

JEKAMI'AH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

JEKAMPAM,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

JEKUTHI'EL,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

JE'KYL  SOUND,  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Alatamaha, 
in  Georgia,  which  will  afford  fafe  riding  for  a  dozen  Ihips 
of  forty  guns. 

JEL'ENY,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Konigingratz :  four¬ 
teen  miles  lbuth-fouth-eaft  of  Konigingratz. 

JELLASUR',  a  town  of  Hindoolian,  fituated  in  the 
Dooab,  in  the  Jaut  territories. 

JEL'LIED,  adj.  [fee  Gelly.]  Glutinous;  brought  <-o 
a  Hate  of  vifcofky  ; 

The  k i is  that  lips 

The  jellied  philtre  of  her  lips.  Cleavcland. 

JEL'LING,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  North  Jutland,  for¬ 
merly  a  city,  and  the  relidence  of  kings:  fourteen  miles 
north  of  Coiding. 

JELLOU’TAH,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tunis. 

JEL'LY,  f.  [gelatinum,  Lat.  See  Gelly,  which  is  the 
proper  orthography.]  -Any  thing  brought  to  a  date  of 
glutinoulhefs  and  vilcofity; 

They,  diltill’d 

Almoft  to  jelly  with  th’  effeft  of  fear, 

Stand  dumb,  and  lpeak  not  to  him,  S/iakefpcare. 

Sweetmeat  made  by  boiling  fugar  in  the  jelly. — The  def¬ 
icit  came  on,  and  jellies  brought.  King. 
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That  jelly's-  rich,  this  malmfey  healing  ; 

Pray  dip  your  whifkers.  Pope. 

JEL'NA,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Wilna  :  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Lida. 

JEL'SO,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of  Bergen*, 
twenty-two  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Stavanger. 

JELVA'DI,  a  town  of  Aliatic  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Natolia:  twenty-two  miles  eaft  of  Ifbarteh. 

JEM,  a  contraction  of  James. 

JEMAP'PE.  See  Gemappe,  and  the  article  France. 

JEMAR'ROW,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  on  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  river  Gambia,  about  forty  leagues  from  the  fea. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Mahometans. 

JEMIDAR',  f.  A  black  officer,  who  has  the  fame  rank 
as  a  lieutenant  of  the  Eaft-India  company’s  forces. 

JEMI'MA,  the  name  of  a  woman. 

JEM'ME,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis, 
in  which  are  found  fome  broken  Hatties  of  marble,  and 
other  antiquities,  particularly  an  amphitheatre :  it  was 
anciently  called  Tifclra,  or  Tifdrus  ;  and  the  emperor  Gor- 
dianus  was  crowned  at  this  town:  ninety  miles  fouth  of 
Tunis. 

JEM'MINGHEN,  or  Jem'Gum,  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  Weftphalia,  and  county  of  Eaft  Frieiland,  where  Louis 
of  Naffau,  brother  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  was  defeated 
with  great  lofs  by  the  duke  of  Alva,  in  the  year  1568; 
eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Emden. 

JEM'MY,  the  diminutive  of  James. 

JEMP'TERLAND,  a  province  of  Sweden,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Angermania,  on  the  eaft  by  Medalpadia,  on 
tlie  fouth  by  Helringia,  and  on  the  weft  by  Norway.  It 
is  full  of  mountains ;  and  the  principal  town£  are  Ref- 
fundt,  Lich,  and  Docra. 

JEM'SEG,  a  town  of  New  Brunfwick:  twenty-five 
miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Frederic  Town.  Lat. 45.  55.  N. 
Ion.  66.  13.  W.  Greenwich. 

JEM'SERUM,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland  :  forty-five  miles  north  of  Calmar. 

JEM'UEL,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

JE'NA,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Upper  Saxony,  near  the 
Saale,  which  wadies  it  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  lides,  in  a 
pleafant  valley,  among  riling  hills,  which  produce  great 
quantities  of  wine.  It  forms  an  oblong  fiquare,  and  is 
lurrounded  with  walls',  ditches,  and  towers;  there  is  an 
univerfity,  founded  in  the  year  1  548.  Ten  miles  eaft  of 
Weimar,  and  forty-nine. eaft  of  Eifenach.  Lat.  50.  51.  N. 
Ion.  29.  3.  E.  Ferro.  On  the  14th  of  Oftober,  1809,  a  de- 
cilive  battle  was  fought  here  between  the  king  of  Pruffia 
and  Bonaparte  ;  the  Pruffians  were  totally  defeated,  and 
the  French  foon  after  took  poffeffion  of  Berlin.  The  duke 
of  Brunfwick,  whole  forces  fought  on  the  fide  of  the  Pruf¬ 
fians,  was  killed,  and  his  whole  country  was  confificated 
by  the  French. 

JE'NAUB,  a  river,  and  a  city  built  on  the  river  by 
Alexander  the  Great. 

JENCAPO'RE,  a  town  of  Alia,  in  Hindooftan,  and  in 
the  dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul,  capital  of  a  territory 
of  the  lame  name.  It  is  fieated  on  the  river  Chaul,  in  lat. 
30.  30.  N.  Ion.  76.  25.  E.  •  , 

JEN'COPING,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland,  fieated  on  the  lbuth  fide  of  the  lake  Werter,  with 
a  lirong  citadel.  The  houfes  are  all  built  with  wood. 
.Lat.  57.  22.  N.  Ion.  13.  20.  E. 

JENDRZCIOV',  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Sandomirz  :  ten  miles  fouth-weft  of  Malogoc-z. 

JE-NE-S<JAI-QUOI,  f.  [  Fr.  I  know  not  what.]  A 
French  phrafie,  now  ufed  coliebtively  to  fignify  lomething 
which  cannot  be  explained.;  . lomething  we  feel,  but  can¬ 
not  exprefs. 

JEN'GHIZ  KHAN',  a  renowned  Mogul  conqueror. 
See  Gengiskan  ;  and  the  article  Hindoostan,  vol.  x. 

p.  i6-2-5:. 

JEN'ilAT,  a  province  of  Hindooftan,  between  the  ri¬ 
vers  Behat  and  .Chuuab. 
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JE'NI-BA'SAR,  or  No'vi-Ba'sar,  a  town  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria,  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Ibar, 
containing  about  three  hundred  houfes,  inhabited  by 
Chriftians  and  Turks;  anciently  the  capital  of  the  Raf- 
cians  :  175  miles  weit  of  Nicopoli,  and  eighty-three  north- 
eaft  of  Ragufa. 

JENICO'RO,  or  Platamo'ne,  a  river  of  European 
Turkey,  which  runs  into  the  Gulf  of  Saloniki  at  Piata- 
mone. 

JENI'SA,  a  river  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  that  runs  from 
north  to  fouth  through  Siberia,  and  falls  into  the  Frozen 
Ocean. 

JENIS'KOI,  a  town  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  in  Siberia, 
feated  on  the  river  Jenifa.  It  is  large,  populous,  and 
pretty  ftrong;  and  there  are  villages  for  feveral  miles 
round  it.  It  is  fubjeft  to  the  Tungufians,  who  are  pa¬ 
gans,  and  chiefly  live  on  the  above  river.  They  pay  a 
tribute  to  the  emperor  for  every  bow,  reckoning  a  man 
and  a  woman  for  one.  The  climate  is  extremely  cold  ; 
and  no  other  fruits  grow  there  but  black  and  red  cur¬ 
rants,  ftrawberries,  and  goofeberries.  Corn,  butchers’  meat, 
and  wild  fowls,  are  very  cheap.  Lat.  58.40.  N.  Ion.  86. 
25.  E. 

JE'NITZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Upper  Saxony,  and 
principality  of  Anhalt  DelTau,  on  the  Mulda :  two  miles 
north-eaft  of  Deifau. 

JENIT'ZA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Macedo¬ 
nia,  fituated  on  a  lake  which  communicates  with  the  Gulf 
of  Saloniki,  by  means  of  a  canal  about  twelves  miles  long. 
It  is  little  better  than  a  heap  of  ruins:  twenty-four  miles 
weft-north-weft  of  Saloniki,  and  twenty  eaft  of  Edefla. 

JEN'KIN  (Robert),  a  learned  Englith  divine  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  bred  at  Cambridge,  became  maf- 
ter  of  St.  John’s  college,  and  wrote  feveral  books  much 
efteemed,  viz.  1.  An  Hiftorical  Examination  of  the  Au¬ 
thority  of  General  Councils,  4to.  2.  The  Reafonablenefs 
and  Certainty  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  2  vols.  8vo.  3. 
Defenfio  S.  Auguflini.  This  book  is  written  againft  M.  Le 
•Clerc.  4.  Remarks  on  fome  Books  lately  publifhed,  viz. 
Mr.  Whifton’s  Eight  Sermons,  Locke’s  Paraphrafe,  See. 
5.  A  tranflation  from  the  French  of  the  Life  of  Apollo¬ 
nius  Tyaneus. 

JEN'KIN,  [the  diminutive  of  John.']  A  man’s  name. 

JEN'KINS  (Henry),  of  Bolton  in  Yorklhire,  deferves 
notice, on  account  of  the  great  age  to  which  he  attained, 
which  is  pretty  well  authenticated.  Being  produced  at 
the  York  affizes  as  a  witnefs  to  prove  a  way  over  a  man’s 
ground,  he  declared,  contrary  to  the  depolitions  of  other 
witneftes,  that  there  had  formerly  been  a  common  path 
over- that  ground.  The  judge  cautioned  him  to  beware  of 
what  hefwore,  becaufe  there  were  two  men  in  court,  who 
were  each  more  than  eighty  years  of  age,  who  had  fworn 
they  remembered  no  fuch  way,  or  path.  Jenkins  replied, 
that  thofe  men  w'ere  boys  to  him  ;  and  the  men,  upon  be¬ 
ing  queftioned,  confefled  that  when  they  w'ere  boys  Jen¬ 
kins  was  reckoned  a  very  old  man.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  Dr.  Robinfon  put  feveral  queftions  to  this  Jen¬ 
kins  when  he  came  to  aft;  alms,  for  he  feerns  to  have  been 
always  a  beggar,  or  at  leaft  a  very  poor  man,  and  had  ne¬ 
ver  learned  to  read.  Dr.  R.  firft  demanded  how  old  he. 
was?  he  laid,  About  a  hundred  and  fixty-twoor  three. — 
What  king  he  remembered  ?  hefaid,  Henry  VIII. — What 
public  thing  he  could  longeft  remember?  he  faid,  The 
fight  at  Flodden- field. — Whether  the  king  was  there  ?  he 
faid,  No,  the  king  was  in  France,  and  the  earl  of  Surrey 
was  general. — -How  old  was  he  then  ?  he  faid,  About 
twelve  ;  and  that  he  had  the  care  of  a  horfe  loaded  with 
arrows. — The  deftor  looked  into  a  chronicle  he  had  by 
him,  and  found  that  the  battle  of  Flodden  was  a  hundred 
and  -fifty-two  years  before ;  that  the  earl  he  had  named 
was  general;  and  that  the  king  was  then  at:  Tournay. 
There  are  other  teftimonies  to  the  great  age  of  this  man, 
for  which  fee  the  Phil.  Tranf.  Fie  died  on  the  8th  of  De¬ 
cember,  1670,  at  Ellerton  upon  Swale,  aged  169  years. 

JEN'KINS  (Sir  Leoline),  a  learned  civilian  and  able 
Vol.  X.  No.  713. 
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ftatefman,  born  in  Glamorganftiire  about  the  year  1623. 
Being  rendered 'obnoxious  to  the  parliament  during  the 
civil  war  by  adhering  to  the  king’s  caufe,  he  coniulted 
his  fafety  by  flight;  but,  returning  on  the  reftoratibn,  he 
was  admitted  an  advocate  in  the  court  of  arches,  and  fuc- 
ceeded  Dr.  Exton  as  judge.  When  the  queen-mother 
Henrietta  died  in  1669  at  Paris,  her  whole  eftate,  real  and 
perfonal,  was  claimed  by  her  nephew  Louis  XIV.  upon 
which.  Dr.  Jenkins’s  opinion  being  called  for  and  ap¬ 
proved,  he  went  to  Paris,  with  three  others  joined  with 
him  in  a  commiffion,  and  recovered  her'eirefts;  for  which 
he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Fie  officiated  as 
one  of  the  mediators  at  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  in  which 
tedious  negociation  he  was  engaged  about  four  years  and 
a  half;  and  was  afterwards  made  a  privy  counsellor  and 
fecretary  of  ftate.  He  died  in  1685  ;  and,  as  he  never  mar¬ 
ried,  bequeathed  his  whole  eftate  to  charitable  ufes:  he 
was  fo  great  a  benefaftor  to  Jefus  college,  Oxford,  that  he 
is  generally  looked  on  as  the  lecond  founder.  All  his 
letters  and  papers  were  collefted  and  printed  in  1724,  in 
2  vols.  folio. 

JEN'KINTOWN,  a  village  in  Montgomery  county, 
Pennfylvania  :  ten  miles  north  of  Philadelphia. 

JENKS,  [from  Jenkins.]  A  man’s  name. 

JEN'LIS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Cote-d’Or,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Dijon  :  three  leagues  fouth-eaft  of  Dijon. 

JEN'NE,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  province  of  Kaga. 

JEN'NET,  the  name  of  a  woman. 

JEN'NET,yi  [See  Genet.]  A  Spanilh  horfe: 

The  Spanilh  king  prefents  a  jennet. 

To  Ihow  his  love.  Prior. 

JEN'NETING,  f.  [corrupted  from  Juneting,  an  apple 
ripe  in  June.]  A  fpecies  of  apple  foon  ripe,  and  of  » 
pleafant  tafte.  Mortimer. 

JEN'NINGS  (David),  a  learned  Englilh  non-conformift 
divine  and  eminent  tutor  in  the  feventeenth  century,  was 
the  fon  of  the  Rev.  John  Jennings  who  had  been  ejected 
from  the  reftory  of  Hartley-Wafphill  in  Hampfhire,  un¬ 
der  the  aft  of  uniformity  ;  and  born  at  Kibworth  in  Lei- 
celterfhire,  in  the  year  1691.  He  preached  his  firft  fer- 
mon  in  the  year  1714.  In  the  following  year  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  preachers  at  an  evening  lefture  then 
carried  on  at  Rotherhithe  ;  and  in  1716  was  chofen  aflift- 
ant  to  Mr.  Foxcn,  paftor  of  the  congregation  at  IFaber- 
daftiers’-hall.  Two  years  after  this  he  accepted  of  ail  in¬ 
vitation  to  become  paftor  to  the  congregational  or  inde¬ 
pendent  church  in  Old  Gravel-lane,  Wapping,  with  which 
lie  maintained  that  relation  during  forty-four  years, equally 
ufeful  and  relpefted.  After  he  had  been  fettled  at  Gra¬ 
vel-lane  about  twelve  years,  he  publiflied  a  ftnali  volume  - 
of  fermons  addrefled  to  young  people  on  New-year’s-days, 
entitled.  The  Beauty  and  Benefit  of  early  Piety,  1730, 
i2ino.  In  1733,  our  author  was  invited  by  Mr.  Coward 
to  be  one  of  the  preachers  of  a  courfe  of  fermons  on  the 
principal  heads  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  at  Berry-ftreet, 
in  connection  with  Dr.  Watts,  and  others.  Thefe  fer- 
mons  were  publiflied  in  1735,111  2  vols.  8vo.  and  our  au¬ 
thor’s  proportion  of  them  does  not  conftitute  the  leaft  va¬ 
luable  part  of  the  work.  In  the  year  1736,  Mr.  Jennings  , 
publiflied  a  tranflation  of  profcflbr  Auguftus-Herman 
Francke’s  Letter  to  a  Friend,  concerning  the  molt  ufeful 
way  of  preaching  ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  hiftory  of  the 
profelfor’s  extraordinary  exertions  in  the  caufe  of  hu¬ 
manity  and  good  morals,  of  which  we  have  given  an  ac¬ 
count  in- his  life,  vol.  viii.  p.  5.  Mr.  Jennings’s  next  pub¬ 
lication  was  a  fermon  preached  to  the.-  focieties  for  the  re¬ 
formation  of  manners,  in  1737  ;  and  he  afterwards  printed 
feveral  Angle  fermons,  and  an  ordination  charge.  In  the 
year  1740,  Mr.  Jennings  entered  the  lifts  againft  Dr. 
John  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  in  the  contrcverfy  concerning- 
the  doftrine  of  original  fin.  His  treatile  was  anonymous, 
and  entitled,  “  A  Vindication  of  the  Scripture  Doctrine 
of  original  Sin,  from  Mr.  Taylor’s  free  and  candid  Exami- 
9  K  nation 
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nation  of  it,”  8vo.  In  his  remarks  on  this  piece,  Dr. 
Taylor  complains,  not  without  reafon,  of  the  heavy 
charges  or  infinuations  againft  him  contained  in  it,  which 
do  not  refleCl  credit  on  the  author’s  liberality  and  can¬ 
dour.  In  the  year  174.3,  Mr-  Jennings  was  chofen  a  truf- 
tee  of  Mr.  Coward’s  charities,  and  alfo  one  of  his  lectu¬ 
rers  at  Little  St.  Helen’s.  During  the  following  year  he 
publifhed,  “An  Abridgment  of  the  Life  of  the  late  re¬ 
verend  and  learned  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  of  Bolton,  in 
New  England,  taken  from  the  Account  of  him  publifhed 
by  his  fon  the  Rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Mather  5”  which  was 
drawn  up  at  the  fuggeftion  and  defire  of  Dr.  Watts,  and 
introduced  to  the  world  with  a  recommendatory  preface 
from  his  pen.  In  the  fame  year  Mr.  Jennings  entered  on 
the 'office  of  ; divinity-tutor  in  the  academy  then  chiefly 
fupported  by  Mr.  Coward’s  funds,  to  which  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Eames.  As  he  was  indefa¬ 
tigable  in  purfuing  every  iludy  in  which  he  engaged,  and 
it  was  his  delight  to  fill  up  all  the  duties  of  his  ltation  ; 
when  he  undertook  the  character  of  a  tutor,  he  entered 
upon  it  with  a  vigorous  application,  and  for  leveral  years 
went  through  a  conftant  ieries  of  laborious  ftudies.  But 
it  is  to  be  lamented  that,  in  particular  inltances,  his  con¬ 
duct  could  not  be  reconciled  with  true  liberality,  norcon- 
fiftency.  He  who,  at  the  beginning  of  life,  had  ranked 
with  the  advocates  for  religious  liberty  in  oppofition  to 
human  impofitions,  was  afterwards;  at  times,  tranfported 
by  an  attachment  to  his  own  views  on  controverlial  points, 
and  a  folicitude  to  preferve  the  reputation  of  orthodoxy  to 
his  feminary,  into  unbecoming  refentments  at  difcourfes 
delivered  in  the  academy,  though  they  were  not  avowed¬ 
ly  hoftile  to  his  own  fentiments,  and  into  a  determined 
oppofition  to  thofe  ftudents  who  deviated,  or  were  fuf- 
pe&ed  to  deviate,  from  the  ftandard  of  reputed  ortho¬ 
doxy.  In  one  or  two  inltances,  he  proceeded  to  the 
length  of  expelling,  on  this  ground,  young  gentlemen  of 
abilities,  and  of  blamelefs  characters. 

In  the  year  1747,  Mr.  Jennings  gave  the  public  a  fpe- 
cimen  of  his  fcientific  ftudies,  in  a  thin  oClavo  volume, 
entitled,  “An  Introduction  to  the  Ufeof  the  Globes,  and 
the  Orrery,  as  alfo  the  Application  of  Aftronomy  to  Chro¬ 
nology,  &c.”  which  palled  through  three  editions,  and  is 
entitled  to  rank  among  the  molt  perfpicuous  and  ufeful 
elementary  works  of  the  fame  kind.  In  the  year  1749, 
the  univerfity  of  St.  Andrew’s,  in  Scotland,  conferred 
upon  our  author  the  degree  of  doCtor  of  divinity.  The 
laft  of  his  publications,  printed  in  his  life-time,  which  it 
falls  within  our  plan  to  notice,  was  “  An  Appeal  to  Rea¬ 
fon  and  Common  Senfe,  for  the  Truth  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,”  1755;  containing  a  concife  and  familiar  view  of 
the  evidences  for  revelation.  Dr.  Jennings  enjoyed  a  good 
iiate  of  health  till  about  the  year  17 60,  when  he  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  a  diforder  of  the  epileptic  kind,  by  the  fre¬ 
quent  returns  of  which  his  ftrength  was  impaired,  and 
the  conllancy  of  his  attendance  on  his  public  duties  in¬ 
terrupted.  It  proved  fatal  to  him  on  the  1 6th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1762,  when  he  was  feventy-one  years  of  age.  After 
his  death,  an  ufeful  little  treatife  was  printed  from  a  ma- 
wufeript  which  he  left  behind  him,  entitled,  “An  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Knowledge  of  Medals  5”  confifting  of  a 
courfe  of  leCtures  on  the  hiftory,  the  nature,  fize,  and 
ffiape,  the  orders  into  which  they  are  to  be  diftinguilhed, 
the  impreffion  and  form,  and  the  value  and  life  of  me¬ 
dals.  From  his  manuferipts  alfo  was  publiffied,  in 
the  year  1766,  a  larger  and  more  elaborate  work,  edited 
by  Dr.  Philip  Furneaux,  who  bellowed  much  care  and  la¬ 
bour  on  it,  particularly  in  examining  the  reference  to  au¬ 
thors,  either  for  proof  or  illuftration,  which  are  very  nu-  • 
merous.  It  is  entitled,  “  Jewilh  Antiquities  ;  or,  a  Courfe 
of  LeCtures  on  the  three  firll  Books  of  Godwin’s  Mofes 
and  Aaron.  To  which  is  annexed,  a  Diflertation  on  the 
Hebrew  Language,”  in  2  vols.  Svo. 

JEN'NY,  [the  diminutive  of  jfafte.]  The  name  of  a  wo¬ 
man. 

JEN'SON,  or  Janson,  (Nicholas),  an  eminent  printer 
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of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  an  engraver  in  the  mint  of 
Paris,  when  he  was  appointed  by  Louis  XI.  to  go  to 
Mentz,  and  endeavour  to  bring  away  with  him  thenewly- 
difeovered  art  of  typography.  Another  account  aferibes 
this  miffion  to  Charles  VII.  in  1458  ;  and  fays,  that  Jen- 
fon  on  his  return,  finding  that  king  dead,  went  and  fet¬ 
tled  elfewhere.  It  is  certain  that  Venice  was  the  place 
where  he  exercifed  his  art,  and  in  which  he  acquired  a 
high  degree  of  reputation  in  the  three  branches  of  cut¬ 
ting  punches,  founding  types,  and  printing.  He  was  the 
firll  who  planned  and  reduced  to  its  prefent  proportions 
the  character  called  Roman.  The  neatnefs  and  elegance 
of  his  types  command  admiration  even  in  the  modern  im¬ 
proved  Hate  of  the  art,  and  his  editions  are  in  great  re¬ 
quell  with  the  curious.  The  earlieft  work  from  Jenfon’s 
prefs  is  one  entitled  Decor  Puellarum,  440.  with  the  date 
1461,  but  which,  from  internal  evidence,  is  pronounced 
an  error  for  1471. 

JENTILFNO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples,  and  province  of  Calabria  Citra  :  twelve  miles  north- 
north-weft  of  Bifignano. 

JENUCHSHADE'GA,  an  Indian  village  in  Pennfyl- 
vania,  fituated  on  the  welt  bank  of  Alleghany  river,  eight 
miles  fouth-fouth-welt  from  that  of  Teulhanulhfong-gogh- 
ta,  and  fourteen  fouth-eaft  from  the  outlet  of  Chataugh- 
que  Lake. 

JEN'YNS  (Soame),  a  gentleman  diltinguiffied  as  a  witty 
and  elegant  writer,  was  the  only  fon  of  fir  Roger  Jenyns,, 
of  Bottilham-hall,  Cambridgelhire,  and  was  born  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1704.  He  received  a  domeftic  education  till  the 
age  of  feventeen,  when  he  was  entered  a  fellow-commoner 
of  St.  John’s  college,  Cambridge.  In  that  univerfity  he 
fpent  three  years,  laudably  attentive  to  his  ftudies  ;  and 
then  entered  upon  the  plan  of  life  fuited  to  a  man  of  in¬ 
dependent  fortune.  In  his  younger  days,  Mr.  Jenyns, 
with  a  delicate  and  diminutive  perfon,  fultained  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  beau ;  and  his  polite  attention  to  the  ladies 
was  difplayed  in  his  firll  performance,  a  poem  on  the  Art 
of  Dancing,  pubiilhed  in  1728,  and  inferibed  to  lady  Fan¬ 
ny  Fielding.  He  continued  occafionally  to  make  himfelf 
known  by  pieces  in  verfe,  which  were  fufficiently  numer¬ 
ous  to  be  colleCled  into  a  volume  in  1752.  His  father’s 
death  leaving  him  mailer  of  a  confiderable  eftate,  he  en¬ 
tered,  in  1741,  into  public  life  as  a  reprefentative  for  the 
county  of  Cambridge ;  and  began  his  career  by  lupport- 
ing  fir  Robert  Walpole  ;  this  conduCl  was  at  length  re¬ 
warded  by  the  place  of  one  of  the  lords  of  trade,  which 
he  held  from  1755  through  every  change  till  its  abolition 
in  1780;  when  he  retired  from  parliamentary  bufinefs. 
As  a  country  gentleman,  Mr.  Jenyns  maintained  a  very 
refpeClable  character.  He  was  a  conftant  fummer-refident. 
at  his  eftate  in  Cambridgelhire,  where  he  officiated  as  a 
magiftrate,  and  exercifed  charity  and  hofpitality  among 
his  neighbours.  He  was  twice  married,  but  died  without 
iflfue,  in  December  1787,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three. 

We  are  now  to  confider  Soame  Jenyns  as  a  writer,  in 
which  capacity  he  attained  no-fmall  lhare  of  temporary 
celebrity.  His  poems,  beftdes  that  already  mentioned, 
confiltof  a  variety  of  mifcellaneous  pieces;  as.  The  Squire 
and  Parfon,  The  Modern  Fine  Lady  and  Gentleman,  Imi¬ 
tations  of  Horace,  Epiftles,  Songs,  a  tranfiation  of  Haw¬ 
kins  Brown’s  Latin  Poem  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul, 
&c.  of  which  the  lighter  are  eafy,  fatirical,  humprojis, 
and  fome  of  them  licentious;  the  graver  fmooth,  and  to¬ 
lerably  elegant ;  but  none  marked  with  the  higher  quali¬ 
ties  of  poetical  genius.  His  prole-works  are,  in  point  of 
ftyle,  of  a  luperior  degree  of  excellence;  and  perhaps  no 
writer,  of  his  time  or  fince,  has  afforded  an  example  of 
purer  and  more  perfpicuous  language,  at  the  fame  time 
animated  with  wit  and  embellilhed  with  eloquence.  He 
was  one  of  the  falhionable  contributors  to  The  World, 
firll  pubiilhed  in  1753,  and  his  five  papers  in  this  perio¬ 
dical  work  are  diftinguifhed  by  humour  and  vivacity. 
His  enquiries  took  a  wide  and  free  range.  He  pubiilhed.; 
in  1757,  A  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Evil,  8vo. 

This 
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This  work  engaged  a  confiderable  {hare  of  the  public  at¬ 
tention,  and  produced  feveral  replies  :  a  very  fevepe  and 
mafterly  critique  of  it  was  made  by  Dr.  Johnfon  in  the 
Literary  Magazine,  .which  the  author  appears  never  to 
have  forgotten  or  forgiven.  A  pamphlet  in  1756  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  a  national  militia,  one  in  1767  entitled  Thoughts 
on  the  Caufes  and  Confequences  of  the  high  Price  of  Pro- 
vilions,  and  other  occafional  pieces  on  political  fubjefts, 
proved  his  attention  to  topics  of  that  clafs.  He  refumed, 
in  1776, 'his  theological  difcuflions  by  a  work  of  great 
temporary  fame,  A  View  of  the  internal  Evidence  of  the 
Chriftian  Religion,  nmo.  He  was  fuppofed  to  have 
paffed  from  early  fanaticifm  to  deifm  or  fcepticifm  ;  and 
he  now  declared  to  the  world  a  full  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  Chriftianity,  and  difplayed  the  arguments  moft  proper  in 
his  opinion  to  fuppoVt  that  belief.  From  the  clergy  he  re¬ 
ceived  an  abundance  of  thofe  compliments,  which  a  layman 
of  the  fuperior  dalles  never  fails  to  obtain  when  appearing 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  caufe  of  revelation.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  met  with  fevere  llrictures  from  feveral  of  the 
friends  of  rational  religion,  who  deprecated  a  defence 
which  feemed  calculated  to  make  an  irreparable  breach 
between  faith  and  reafon.  The  book,  however,  from  its 
admirable  ffyle  and  moderate  bulk,  was  very  generally 
read,  and  many  of  its  obfervations  were  acknowledged  to 
be  equally  jull  and  imprelTive.  In  1782  appeared  his 
Difquifitions  on  various  Subjects,  8vo.  Thefe  are  marked 
with  the  author’s  characteristics  of  fprightly  wit  and 
fhrewd  obfervation,  but  are  vague,  fanciful,  and  declama¬ 
tory.  The  pre-exiltent  Hate  of  mankind  is  a  doCtrine 
which  he  fupports  for  the  purpofe  of  accounting  for  the 
miferies  to  which  they  are  expofed  in  this  world.  His  fa¬ 
culties  remained  entire  to  advanced  age,  and  he  wrote 
verfes.in  the  lait  year  of  his  life.  His  works  were  printed 
complete  in  four  volumes  oCtavo,  1790. 

JE'OFAILE,  (compounded  of  the  French  words  fay 
jjailli,  I  have  failed,)  a  term  in  law,  ufed  for  an  overfight 
in  pleading  or  other  proceedings  at  law. 

The  Ihowing  of  thefe  defefts  or  overfights  was  formerly 
often  praCtifed  by  the  counfel  ;  and,  when  the  jury  came 
into  court  in  order  to  try  the  iffue,-  they  faid,  This  in- 
queft  you  ought  not  to  take  :  and  after  verdift  they  would 
fay  to  the  court,  To  judgment  you  ought  not  to  go.  But 
feveral  ftatutes  have  been  made  to  avoid  the  delays  occa- 
fioned  by  fuch  fuggeftions  ;  and  a  judgment  is  not  to  be 
ftayed  after  verdict  for  mrftaking  the  Chrillian  or  fur- 
name  of  either  of  the  parties,  or  in  a  fum  of  money,  or  in 
the  day,  month,  years,  &c.  where  the  fame  are  rightly 
named  in  any  preceding  record.  See  Amendment,  vol.  i. 

JEOJ'ERY,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Jagra. 

To  JEOP'ARD,  v.  a.  To  hazard  ;  to  put  in  danger. 
Obfolele. — He  had  been  accufed  of  Judaifm,  and  did  boldly 
jeopard  his  body  and  life  for  the  religion  of  the  Jews. 
2  Macc. 

JEOP'AR-DOUS.  adj.  Hazardous ;  dangerous. 

JEOP'ARDOUSNESS,  f.  Hazardoufnels.  Scott. 

JEOP'ARDY,  f  [This  word  is  fuppofed  to  be  derived 
from  j'ai  perdu ,  or  jeu  perdu.  Skinner  and  Junius. ~\  Hazard  ; 
danger  ;  peril.  A  word  not  now  in  vfe. — We  may  impute  to 
all  excellencies  in  compofitions  a  kind  of  poverty,  or  at 
lead;  a  cafualty  or  jeopardy.  Bacon. 

And,  would  ye  not  poor  fellowlhip  expel, 

Myfelf  would  offer  you  t’  accompany 

In  this  adventure’s  chanceful  jeopardy.  Hubberd. 

JEOU'ASET,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  Ara¬ 
bian  Irak, on  the  Tigris:  no  miles  north-weft  of  Baflora. 

JEPH'THAH,  a  judge  of  Ifrael,  and  fuccefior  to  Jairin 
the  government  of  the  people,  was  a  native  of  Mifpeh, 
and  the  for.  of  one  Gilead  by  a  harlot.  This  Gilead  hav¬ 
ing  married  a  lawful  wife,  and  had  children  by  her,  thefe 
children  drove  Jephthah  from  his  father's  houfe,  faying, 
that  he  {hould  not  be  heir  with  them.  Jephthah  retired 
into  the  land  of  Tola,  and  there  he  became  captain  of  a 
bap.d  of  thieves  and  fuch  other  people  as  he  had  got  to- 
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gether.  At  that  time,  the  Ifraelites  beyond  Jordan,  feeing 
themfelves  prefixed  by  the  Ammonites,  came  to  defire  af- 
fiftance  from  Jephthah;  and  that  he  would  take  upon  hint 
the  command  of  them.  Jephthah  at  firft  reproached  them 
with  the  injuftice  which  they  had  done  him,  or  at  leaft 
which  they  had  not  prevented,  when  he  was  forced  from 
his  father’s  houfe.  But,  as  thefe  people  were  very  earned 
in  their  requeft,  he  told  them,  that  he  would  fuccour 
them,  provided  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  they  would  ac¬ 
knowledge  him  for  their  prince.  This  they  corifented  to, 
and  promifed  with  an  oath.  Judges  xi.  1-11, 

Jephthah,  in  the  year  of  the  world  2817,  having  been 
acknowledged  the  prince  of  the  Ifraelites  in  an  alfembly 
of  the  people,  was  filled  with  the  fpirit  of  God,  (ver.29.) 
and  began  to  get  his  troops  together  ;  to  that  end,  he 
went  over  all  the  land  which  the  children  of  Ifrael  pof- 
feffed  beyond  Jordan.  At  the  fame  time  he  made  a  vow 
to  the  Lord,  that,  if  he  were  fuccefsful  againft  the  Am¬ 
monites,  he  would  offer  up  for  a  burnt-offering  whatever 
fliould  firft  come  out  of  his  houfe  to  meet  him.  The  bat¬ 
tle  being  fought,  Jephthah  remained. conqueror,  and  ra¬ 
vaged  all  the  land  of  Ammom  But,  as  he  returned  to  his 
houfe,  his  only  daughter  came  out  to  meet  him  with  tim¬ 
brels  and  with  dances ;  whereupon  Jephthah  tore  his  clothes, 
and  faid,  Alas,  my  daughter ,  thou  haft  brought  me  very  low  : 
jor  I  have  opened  my  mouth  unto  the  Lord,  and  I  cannot  go  back. 
His  daughter  anfwered.  My  father,  if  thou  hajl  made  a  vow 
unto  the  Lord,  do  to  me  as  thou  haft  promifed ;  grant  me  only 
that  l  may  be  at  liberty  to  go  up  to  the  mountains,  and  there  for 
two  months  bewail  my  virginity  with  my  companions.  Jephthah 
granted  her  this  liberty  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  two  months, 
he  offered  up  his  daughter,  who  died  a  virgin,  a  burnt- 
offering,  agreeable  to  his  vow,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  moft  commentators.  In  the  meantime,  the  Ephraimites, 
jealous  of  the  victory  obtained  by  Jephthah  over  the  Am¬ 
monites,  paffed  the  river  Jordan  in  a  tumultuous  manner, 
came  and  complained  to  Jephthah  that  he  had  not  invited 
them  to  this  war,  and  threatened  to  let  fire  to  his  houfe. 
Jephthah  anfwered  them,  that  he  had  fent  to  defire  their 
afliftance;  but,  obferving  that  they  did  not  come,  he  put 
his  life  in  his  hands,  and  hazarded  a  battle.  The  Ephrai¬ 
mites  not  being  fatisfied  with  thefe  real'ons,  Jephthah  af- 
fembled  the  people  of  Gilead,  gave  them  battle,  and  de¬ 
feated  them  ;  fo  that  there  were  two  and  forty  thoufand 
men  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  killed  that  day.  We  know 
nothing  more  in  particular  concerning  the  life  of  Jephthah, 
only  that  he  judged  Ifrael  fix  years,  and  was  buried  in  a 
city  of  Gilead.  Judges  xi-xii.  7. 

St.  Paul  (Heb.  xi.  32.)  places  Jephthah  among  the  faints 
of  the  Old  Teftament,  the  merit  of  whofe  faith  diftin- 
guilhed  them.  But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  there  is  fome- 
thing  fo  extraordinary  in  Jephthah’s  vow,  that,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  Scripture  fpeaks  of  it  in  very  plain  and  clear 
terms,  yet  fuch  difficulties  arife  concerning  it  as  perplex 
the  commentators.  Some  maintain,  that  this  daughter  of 
Jephthah  was  not  facrificed,  as  that  would  have  been  a 
violation  of  the  law  of  Mofes  ;  and  efpecially,  when  by 
the  fame  law  he  might  have  redeemed  his  daughter  for  ten 
Ihekels  of  filver;  therefore  they  contend,  that  it  was 
fomething  elfe  Jephthah  did  to  his  daughter,  fuch  as  de¬ 
voting  her  to  a  ftate  of  celibacy,  or  dedicating  her  to  the 
fervice  of  God.  On  the  other  hand,  thofe  who  maintain 
the  affirmative,  or  that  Jephthah’s  daughter  was  actually 
facrificed,  urge,  that  the  times  wherein  Jephthah  lived 
were  fadly  addicted  to  idolatry  ;  alfo  the  manner  wherein 
he  lived  before  he  was  called  to  the  afliftance  of  his  coun¬ 
try  ;  but  above  all,  the  clear,  evident,  and  exprefs,  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  text.  They  obferve,  that  vows  of  perpetual 
virginity  are  inftitutions  of  a  modern  date;  and,  had  there 
been  no  more  in  it,  there  would  have  been  little  occafion 
for  rending  his  clothes,  and  bemoaning  himfelf  as  he  did; 
befides,  the  bitter  lamentations  made  by  herfelf,  and  by  all 
the  daughters  of  Ifrael  in  fucceeding  times.  But,  if  ihe  was 
facrificed,  we  may  fafely  and  confidently  aver  with  Jofe- 
phus,  that  this  facrifice  was  neither  lawful  nor  acceptable 
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to  God ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  abominable  crime,  that 
might,  notwitliftanding,  have  proceeded  from  a  miflaken 
principle  of  religion. 

JEPHUN'NAH,  [Heb.  one  that  beholds.]  A  man’s 
name. 

JERAA'DO,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tu¬ 
nis,  remarkable  only  for  the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  cit¬ 
terns,  &c.  twenty-fix  miles  fouth  of  Tunis. 

JERAAN',  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Segef- 
tan  :  forty  leagues  welt  of  Zareng. 

JER'AMEEL,  [Hebrew  ]  The  name  of  a  man. 

JE'RAH,  [Heb.  a  mouth.]  A  map’s  name. 

JERAHMEEL'ITE,  f  A  defcendant  of  Jerahmeel. 

JERBO'A,  [  See  Dipus,  vol.  v.  p.  853. 

JERBOSA'JA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of 
Quoja. 

jER'DECKER,  a  river  of  Hindooltan,  which  runs  into 
the  Burhampooter  River  twenty-eight  miles  foutlr-weft 
of  Rangamatty. 

JE'RE  MOUN'TAlNS,  mountains  of  United  America, 

the  Tennaifee  government. 

jE'RED,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

JERE'JA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Fonia. 

JEREMA'I,  [  Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

JER'EMEEL,  [Heb.  the  mercy  of  God.]  A  man’s 
name, 

JEREMI'AH.  This  divine  writer  was  of  the  race  of 
the  prielts,  the  fon  of  Hilkiah  of  Anathoth,  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin.  He  was  called  to  the  prophetic  office  when 
very  young,  about  the  13th  year  of  Jofiah,  and  continued 
in  the  dilcharge  of  it  about  forty  years.  He  was  not  car¬ 
ried  captive  to  Babylon  with  the  other  Jews,  but  re¬ 
mained  in  Judea  to  lament  the  defolation  of  his  country. 
He  was  afterwards  a  prifoner  in  Egypt  with  his  dilciple 
Baruch,  where  it  is  fuppofed  he  died  in  a  very  advanced 
age.  Some  of  the  Chviftian  fathers  tell  us  he  was  Itoned 
to  death  by  the  Jews,  for  preaching  againft  their  idolatry  ; 
and  fome  fay  he  was  put  to  death  by  Pharaoh  Hophrah, 
becaufe  of  his  prophecy  .againft  him.  Part  of  the  prophecy 
of  Jeremiah  relates  to  the  time  after  the  captivity  of  II- 
rael,  and  before  that  of  Judah,  from  the  firft  chapter  to 
the  44th ;  and  part  of  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  latter  cap¬ 
tivity,  from  the  44th  chapter  to  the  end.  The  prophet 
lays  open  the  fins  of  Judah  with  great  freedom  and  bold- 
nefs,  and  reminds  them  of  the  fevere  judgments  which 
had  befallen  the  ten  tribes  for  the  lame  offences.  He  paf- 
.fionately  laments  their  misfortune,  and  recommends  a 
fipeedy  reformation  to  them.  Afterwards  he  predicts  the 
grievous  calamities  that  were  approaching,  particularly 
the  feventy. years  captivity  in  Chaldea.  He  likewife  fore- 
■tels  their  deliveranceand  happy  return,  and  the  recompence 
which  Babylon,  Moab,  and  other  enemies  of  the  Jews, 
ffiould  meet  with  in  due  time.  There  are  likewife  feveral 
intimations  in  this  prophecy  concerning  the  kingdom  of 
the  Meffiah  ;  alfo  many  remarkable  vifions,  and  types, 
and  hiftorical  paflages,  relating  to  thole  times.  The  5id 
chapter  does  not  belong  to  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah, 
which  probably  was  added  by  Ezra,  and  contains  a  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  taking  of  Jerufalem,  and  of  what  happened 
during  the  captivity  of  the  Jew's,  to  the  death  cf  Jechonias. 
St.Jercme  has  obferved  upon  this  prophet,  that  his  ftyle 
.  is  more  eafy  than  that  of  Ifaiah  and  Hofea;  that  he  retains 
foinething  of  the  rufticity  of  the  village  where  he  was 
born;  but  that  he.  is  very  learned  and  majeftic,  and  equal 
to  thofe  two  prophets  in  the  fenfe  of  his  prophecy. 

JEREMI'E,  a  jurifdiftion,  town,  and  cape,  within  the 
bite  or  bay  of  Leogane,  and  on  the  fouthern  peninlula  of 
the  illand  of  St.  Domingo.  This  is  the  welternmoft  iu- 
rildi&ion  of  the  illand,  contains  two.  parilhes,  and  is  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  excellency  of  its  foil,  but  particularly  for 
the  culture  of  coffee.  Its  exports  from  January  1,  1789, 
to  December  31,  of  the  fame  year,  were  as  follow:  14101b. 
white  fugar,  147,7601b.  brown  fugar,  5,440,646'lb.  coffee, 
54, 7B6II1.  cotton,  5981b.  indigo;  and  various  articles  to  the 
■.vaiue'.of  197,000  livres.  The  exportation-duty  on  tkefe 
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prod  unions  amounted  to  13,318  dollars  fix  cents.  The 
town  Hands  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  bay  and  at  the  mouth  of 
a  brook,  a  league  fouth  by  weft  of  Point  Jeremie,  eleven 
due  north  of  Port  a  Piment  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  pe- 
ninfula,  and  nearly  eight  leagues  eaft  of  Cape  Dame  Marie; 
Point  Jeremie  lies  in  lat.  18.  41.  30.  N.  Ion.  76.  32.  W.  from 
Paris. 

JER'EMOTH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

JER'EMY,  a  man’s  name. 

JEREMYSQUAM',  an  ifiand  of  the  American  States,  in 
Lincoln. county,  di  ft  lift  of  Maine,  which,  wfith  Folly  Illand, 
form  the  mouth  of  Sheepfcott  river  in  Wifcaffet  Bay. 

JERF,  a  towm  of  Norwegian  Lapland  :  200  miles  weft- 
fouth-weft  of  Wardhuys. 

JER'GUER,  or  Jerouer,  J.  An  officer  of  the  cuftom» 
houfe  who  fuperintends  the  waiters.  Phillips. 

JERI'AH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

JERIBA'I,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

JER'ICHO,  an  ancient  town  of  Afia,  in  Paleftine;  for¬ 
merly  celebrated  for  the  number  of  palm-trees  growing 
near  it,  and  on  that  account  called  the  City  of  Palms: 
many  palms  are  yet  growing  there,  though  the  town  now 
confifts  of  only  a  iquare  tower,  furrounded  with  huts,  or 
tents,  of  the  Arabians  :  about  live  miles  from  the  river 
Jordan,  and  eighteen  north-eaft  of  Jerufalem. 

JER'ICHO,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Lower  Saxony, 
fituated  on  the  Elbe:  thirty-two  miles  north-north-eaft  of 
Magdeburg. 

JER'ICHO,  a  townlbip  of  the  American  States,  in 
Chittenden  county,  Vermont,  lies  fouth-eaft  of  Ellex,  and 
north-eaft  of  Willilton,  and  feparated  from  the  latter  by 
Onion  river:  it  contains  381  inhabitants. 

JER'ICHO,  a  poll-town  of  New  York,  fituated  in  Ti¬ 
oga  county,  between  Chenengo  river  and  the  eaft  branch 
of  Sufquehannah. 

JERI'EL,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

JERI'JAH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

JE'RIM,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Yemen, 
the  feat  of  a  dola,  containing  about  2000  houfes  :  eighty 
miles  north-eaft  of  Mocha.  Lat.  14.  17.  N.  Ion.  44.  22.  E. 
Greenwich. 

JER'IMOTH,  [Heb. -eminences.]  A  man’s  name. 

JER'IOTH,  [Hebrew.]  The  na,me  of  a  man. 

To  JERK,  v.a.  [gep.eccan,  Sax.]  To  Itrike  with  a 
quick  fmart.blow  ;  to  lalh.  It  is  foinetimes  written  j-trA  ; 
Ballings  heavy,  dry,  obtufe, 

Only  dulnefs  can  produce  ; 

While  a  little  gentle  jerking 

Sets  the  fpirits  all  a-woiking.  Swift. 

To  JERK,  v.  n.  Toftrike  up  ;  to  accoft  eagerly..  This 
feems  to  be  the  meaning  in  this  place,  but  is  mere  caut  : 

Nor  blulh,  Ibould  he  lbme,  grave  acquaintance  meet  ; 

But,  proud  of  being  known,  will  jerk  and  greet.  Dryd.cn. 

JERK,  f  A  fmart  quick  laffi. — Wit  is  not  the  jerk 
or  fling  of  an  epigram,  nor  the  feeming  contradiction  of 
a  poor  antithefis ;  neither  is  it  fo  much  the  morality  of  a 
grave  fentence,  affefted  by'Lucan,  but  more  Iparingly  uled 
by  Virgil.  Dryden. — A  fudden  fpring  ;  a  quick,  jolt’ that 
fhocks  or  Harts. — Lobfters  ule  their  tails  as  fins,  where¬ 
with  they  commonly  fwim  backwards  by  jerks,  or  fprings, 
reaching  ten  yards  at  once.  Grew. 

Well  run  Tawney,  the  abbot’s  churl ; 

His  jade  gave  him  a  jerk, 

As  he  would  have  his  rider  hurl 
His  hood  after  the  kirk.  Ben  j  or, Jon. 

JERK'IN,  J.  [cyp.telkin,  Sax.]  A  jacket ;  a  ffi’ort  coat ; 
a  dole  waiftcoat.— Unlefs  we  fiiould  expefl  that  nature 
ffiould  make  jerkins  and  (lockings  grow  out  of  the  ground, 
what  could  ihe  do  better  than  afford  us  wool  ?  More. 

Then  (trip  thee  of  thy  carnal  jerkin, 

And  give  thy  outward  fellow  a  firking.  Hudibras. 

JER'KJN, 
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JER'KIN,  f.  A  kind  of  hawk.  Ainfworlk. — This  fhould 
J>e  written  gvr'iin. 

JER'KING,  f.  The  aft  of  throwing  with  a  fudden 
•  motion. 

IER'NE,  a  name  of  Ireland.  Strabo. 

JERO'AM,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

JEROBO'AM,  [Ileb.  a  rejeftor  of  the  people.]  A  man’s 
name. 

JEROBO'AM  I.  king  of  Ifrael,  and  the  fir  ft  fovereign 
of  that  people  after  the  defeftion  of  the  ten  tribes  from 
the  houfe  of  David,  was  the  fon  of  Nebat,  of  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim.  His  accomplishments,  and  capacity  for  bufi- 
rrefs,  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  king  Solomon, 
who  appointed  him  fuperintendant  of  the  finances  and 
public  works  in  his  own  tribe  and  that  of  Manaifeh.  As 
that  monarch  had,  in  his  old  age,  fuffered  himfelf  to  be 
feduced  by  his  foreign  wives  into  the  idolatry  of  their 
different  countries,  God  was  pleafed  to  inform  him  that, 
as  a  puniftiment  for  his  crime,  his  kingdom  after  his 
death  fhould  be  divided,  and  that  a  perfon  who  was  only 
his  Servant  fhould  reign  over  ten  of  the  Ifraelitifh  tribes. 
Soon  afterwards  the  prophet  Abijah  was  direcled  to  com¬ 
municate  this  divine  determination  to  Jeroboam,  and  to  an¬ 
nounce  to  him,  that  he  was  the  perfon  felected  to  be  the 
lovereign  of  tire  future  confederacy;  at  the  fame  time  al¬ 
luring  him  of  the  continuance  of  the  regal  dignity  in  his 
family,  provided  that  he  adhered  to  the  worfhip  and 
obedience  of  the  true  God.  Whether  Jeroboam  difclofed 
this  fecret,  or  the  prophet,  vve  are  not  informed  ;  but  it 
appears  to  have  reached  the  ears  of  Solomon  ;  and  Jero¬ 
boam,  in  order  to  avoid  the  king’s  defigns  againft  his  life, 
was  obliged  to  fly  into  Egypt.  Here  he  continued  until 
the  death  of  that  prince,  and  then  returned  into  Judea, 
before  Rehoboam,  the  fucceffor  of  Solomon,  had  received 
the  public  homage  of  the  tribes.  At  the  time  fixed  for 
that  ceremony,  when  the  heads  of  the  tribes,  and  among 
them  Jeroboam,  were  affembled  at  Schechem,  before  they 
acknowledged  Rehoboam  as  their  king,-  they  required  a 
red  refs  of  grievances  which  they  had  fuffered  under  Solo¬ 
mon’s  adminiftration,and  a  promife  that  the  public  burdens 
fhould  be  leffened.  Rehoboam  took  three  days  to  confi- 
der  of  an  anfwer  ;  and  then,  inftead  of  following  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  his  father’s  experienced  counfellors,  and  foothing 
the  people  with  condeicending  language  and  fair  promifes, 
he  was  weakly  perfuaded  by  his  hot-headed  young  cour¬ 
tiers  to  affume  a  haughty  tone,  and  to  terrify  them  into 
obedience  by  threatening  to  govern  them  with  greater  fe- 
verity  than  ever  his  father  had  fhown.  “  My  father,” 
faid  he,  “  made  your  yoke  heavy,  and  I  will  add  to  your 
voke;  my  father  alfo  chaftifed  you  with  whips,  but  I  will 
cliaftife  you  with  fcorpions.”  This  inconfiderate  and  ty¬ 
rannical  language  fo  exafperated  the  heads  of  tribes,  that 
they  difclainred  all  further  allegiance  to  the  houfe  of  Da¬ 
vid  ;  and  the  king’s  friends  found  it  neceffary  to  convey 
him  with  ail  fpeed  to  Jerufalem,  to  prevent  his  being  in- 
fulted  by  the  revolters.  The  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benja¬ 
min  only  adhered  to  Rehoboam ;  and  the  other  ten  tribes, 
in  a  general  affembly  which  was  immediately  convened, 
chofe  Jeroboam  to  be  their  king. 

This  divifion  of  the  Hebrews  into  the  two  kingdoms 
of  Judah  and  Ifrael,  took  place  in  the  year  975  B.  C.  Re¬ 
hoboam  immediately  raifed  a  numerous  army,  with  the 
defign  of  reducing  the  revolted  tribes  to  obedience  ;  but, 
upon  being  warned  by  the  prophet  Shemaiah  againft  en¬ 
gaging  in  war  with  the  Ifraelites,  fince  their  defeftion  came 
from  God,  he  relinquifffed .that  purpofe,  and  difmiffed  his 
troops.  Jeroboam  took  advantage  of  bis  peaceable  poffef- 
fion  of  the  new-gotten  kingdom,  to  ftrengthen  himfelf  at 
Shechem,  which  he  made  the  principal  place  of  his  refi- 
dence  ;  but  there  was  one  thing  that  he  apprehended  might 
-contribute  in  time  to  reconcile  the  ten  tribes  to  the  houfe 
of  David,  which  was  the  obligation  on  all  the  people  of 
Ifrael  to  go  to  worfhip  at  Jerufalem  during  the  three  great 
annual  feftivals.  He  therefore  determined  to  lacrifice  re¬ 
ligion  to  policy,  and  fet  up  two  golden  calves,  one  at  Dan, 
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and  the  other  at  Bethel,  to  which  places  he  commanded 
the  people  fo  repair  for  the  worfhip  of  God,  without  go¬ 
ing  up  to  Jerufalem.  Thus  he  eftablifned  idolatry  in  bis 
kingdom,  to  which  his  people  appear  to  have  been  ready 
converts  ;  building  temples  and  altars  in  the  high  places, 
and  making  priefts  from  the  lowed  orders,  having  expelled 
all  the  Levites,  and  feized  their  cities  and  lands,  became 
they  would  not  ferve  him  in  his  impiety.  The  firlt  fell i  - 
val  which  Jeroboam  proclaimed,  was  defigned  to  be  an 
imitation  of  the  Mofaic  feaft  of  tabernacles  ;  and,  when  a 
great  concourie  of  people  was  affembled  to  obferve  it  at 
Bethel,  and  Jeroboam  was  Handing  by  the  altar  which  he 
had  erefled  there,  ready  to  offer  incenfe  upon  it,  an  event 
took  place  which,  if  his  heart  had  not  been  hardened 
againft  conviflion,  would  have  flopped  him  in  his  crimi¬ 
nal  career.  A  prophet  prefented  himfelf,  who  publicly 
declared  the  new  altar  and  the  worfhip  performed  there  to 
be  idolatrous,  and  denounced  its  a  eft  ruff  ion  by  a  future 
king  of  Judah,  named  Jofiah.  When  Jeroboam  heard  the 
prophet’s  threatening,  he  lfretched  out  his  hand,  ordering 
him  to  be  apprehended  ;  but  his  hand  became  withered 
in  an  inftant,  fo  that  he  entirely  loft  the  ufe  of  it.  Upon 
the  king’s  humble  fupplicatiou,  however,  the  prophet 
prayed  to  God,  and  the  difordered  limb  was  immediately 
cured. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  prodigies,  Jeroboam  perfifted  in 
debauching  the  Ifraelites  from  the  worfhip  of  God,  till  he 
drew  down  a  divine  denunciation  of  deftruclion  to  his 
whole  family.  This  was  folemnly  delivered  by  the  prophet 
Abijah,  when,  upon  the  ficknefs  of  his  own  fon  of  that 
name,  Jeroboam  fent  his’ wife  in  hifguile  to  enquire  of  the 
prophet  whether  he  would  recover.  Though  Abijah  was 
blind  with  age,  he  knew  who  it  was  that  approached  him, 
and,  calling  her  by  her  name,  bade  her  go  and  inform  her 
liufband,  that  fince  he  had  been  fo  ungrateful  and  wicked 
as  to  defert  the  only  true  God,  and  to  fill  Ifrael  with  ido¬ 
latry,  not  only  this  child  fhould  die,  but  all  his  pofterity 
be  afterwards  cut  off  by  a  new  king  whom  God  would 
raife  to  the  throne  of  Ifrael,  and  their  carcafes  be  de¬ 
voured  by  dogs  and  birds  of  prey.  Even  this  dreadful 
prediction  did  not  reclaim  Jeroboam,  who  continued  dur¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  exert  both  his  authority 
and  example  in  maintaining  the  worfhip  of  his  falie  dei¬ 
ties.  When  Jeroboam  had  reigned  eighteen  years,  Abi- 
jam,  who  had  lately  fucceeded  to  the  crown  of  Judah, 
affembled  a  large  army,  with  which  he  made  an  incurfion 
into  the  Ifraelitifh  territories.  He  was  loon  met  by  Je¬ 
roboam  with  a  much  more  numerous  army,  and  a  moft 
deftruftive  conflict  enfued,  which  terminated  in  the  de¬ 
feat  of  Jeroboam,  who  never  could  recover  his  ftrength 
again,  nor  prevent  the  conqueror  from  fubduihg  Bethel 
and  other  confiderable  places.  Jeroboam  died  in  the  year 
954.  B.  C.  and  about  two  years  afterwards  the  prophet’s 
prediction  of  the  total  deftrudtion  of  his  pofterity  was  ac- 
complifhed.  See  1  Kings  xi.-xv,  2  Chron.  x.-xiii. 

JEROBO'AM  II.  king  of  Ifrael,  fucceeded  his  father 
Joafh  in  the  year  823  B.  C.  He  was  a  prince  of  great 
bravery  and  military  fkill,  and  fuccefsfully  followed  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  example  in  refcuing  his  kingdom  from  the  Syrian 
yoke.  In  his  enterprifes  he  was  encouraged  by  the  pro¬ 
phets  Hofea  and  Jonah,  who  were  contemporaries  with 
him,  and  foretold  that  he  fhould  complete  the  deliverance 
of  Ifrael,  which  his  father  had  begun.  Accordingly,  he 
conquered  the  Syrian  capital  Damafcus,  and  Hamath, 
with  all  their  territories,  both  which  had  formerly  be¬ 
longed  to  Judqh  ;  and  all  the  country  on  the  other  fide 
Jordan,  from  Hamath  to  the  Dead  Sea.  But,  though 
his  reign  was  glorious  with  refpecl  to  conquelts,  it  was 
difgraced  by  the  fame  idolatries-  as  had  prevailed  in  the 
times  of  his  predeceifors,  as  well  as  by  injuftice,  luxury, 
rapine,  and  other  immoralities,  The^prophets  Hofea  and 
Amos  prel’ent  to  us  dreadful  pictures  of  the  diforders 
and  debauchery  which  prevailed  in  Samaria  and  in  Ifrael 
during  his  government,  and  were  fent  to  predict  the  total 
ruin  which  their 'crimes  would  fhortly  bring  upon  the 
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whole  kingdom.  Amos,  in  particular,  was  fent  from  Ju¬ 
dah,  to  announce  the  total  difperfion  of  Ifrael ;  for  pro- 
phefying  which,  Jeroboam  obliged  him  to  return  to  his 
own  country.  This  prince  died  in  the  forty-firft  year  of 
his  reign,  or  the  year  783  B.  C.  See  2  Kings  xiv. 

IEROM'ANCY,  /  [ispo;,  Gr.  facred,  and  A 

divination  by  facrifice. 

JER'OME,  a  very  eminent  father  of  the  church,  and 
faint,  was  born  at  Strido,  a  town  fituated  on  the  confines 
'  of  Dalmatia  and  Pannonia,  moll  probably  about  the  year 
34.2.  His  father  Eufebius,  who  was  a  Chriftian,  and  a 
perfon  of  .rank  and  opulence,  determined  to  bellow  upon 
him  the  advantages  of  an  excellent  education;  for  which 
purpofe,  after  taking  care  to  have  him  well  grounded  in 
the  elements  of  learning  in  his  native  country,  he  fent 
him  to  Rome,  where  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of 
the  ablell  mailers  in  all  the  branches  of  literature.  Jerome 
continued  his  ftudies  at  Rome  till  he  was  of  adult  age, 
when  he  was  baptized  ;  after  which  he  fet  out  on  his  tra¬ 
vels  to  foreign  countries  for  the  fake  of  further  improve¬ 
ment.  He  Ill'll  of  all  vifited  every  part  of  Gaul,  cultivating 
an  acquaintance  with  the  literary  charaflers  in  that  country, 
and  diligently  examining  all  the  libraries  wherever  he  came. 
He  made  lb  long  a  Hay  at  Treves,  that  he  had  time  to 
tranfcribe  with  his  own  hand  the  Commentary  of  Hilary 
of  Poitiers  upon  the  Pfalms,  and  alfo  that  author’s  large 
work  concerning  fynods.  From  Treves  he. went  to  Aqui- 
leia,  where  he  contra&ed  an  intimate  friendlhip  with 
Ruffinus,  a  prelbyter  in  that  city;  and  returned  thence  to 
Rome.  At  this  time  he  appears  to  have  collected  a  va¬ 
luable  library,  by  which  he  was  defirous  of  profiting  in  a 
life  of  ftudious  retirement.  For  profecuting  fuch  a  de- 
fign  he  confidered  Rome  to  be- an  improper  place,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  inceffant  buftle  and  node  of  that  city  ;  and 
to  a  fettlement  in  his  natiye  country  he  had  llrong  objec¬ 
tions,  arifing  partly  from  the  charafter  of  the  inhabitants, 
whom  he  reprefents  as  entirely  funk  in  fenfuality  and 
luxury,  and  partly  from  the  irregular  manner  in  which 
the  bifliop  Lupicinus  conducted  himfelf.  After  consult¬ 
ing,  therefore,  with  his  friends,  he  determined  to  withdraw 
to°fome  diftant  fcene  ;  and  accordingly,  relinquifhing  his 
parents  and  his  worldly  profpecls,  and  referving  nothing 
but  his  books  and  a  fufficient  fum  of  money  to  defray 
the  expences  of  his  journey,  he  left  Italy,  and  fet  out  for 
the  eaftern  part  of  the  world,  in  company  with  Evagrius 
a  rich  citizen  of  Antioch,  and  Heliodorus  who  had  been 
his  fellow-Iludent.  After  palling  through  Dalmatia, 
Thrace,  and  various  provinces  of  Alia  Minor,  he  arrived 
at  Antioch  ;  whence  he  foon  proceeded  to  Jerufalem,  for 
the  purpofe  of  vifiting  the  holy  places,  from  motives  of 
well-meaning  but  miltaken  piety.  After  fome  Hay  at  Je¬ 
rufalem  he  returned  to  Antioch,  where  he  was  attacked 
by  a  dangerous  illnefs,  which  the  liofpitable  and  friendly 
attention  of  Evagrius  enabled  him  to  furvive. 

Scarcely  w'as  Jerome’s  health  re-ellablilhed,  before  he 
devoted  himfelf  to  the  feverities  of  the  monaftic  life; 
and,  after  palfing  through  different  countries,  and  mak¬ 
ing  trial  of  different  fituations  for  feclufion,  with  which 
he  became  fucceflively  diffatisfied  on  account  of  his  diilike 
to  the  manners  of  the  neighbouring  people,  he  retired 
into  the  frightful  defertsof  Syria,  which  were  uninhabited 
excepting  by  wild  bedfts  and  a  few  folitary  monks.  He 
was  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  entered  on  this  reclufe 
life  ;  and,  being  fupplied  by  Evagrius  with  the  few  necef- 
faries  which  he  wanted,  he  fpent  his  whole  time  in  ftudy, 
devotion,  and  the  practice  of  the  moll  rigorous  aulleri- 
ties.  He  particularly  made  it  his  bufinefs  to  become  in¬ 
timately  converfant  with  the  facred  Scriptures,  and  to  gain 
that  inlight  into  the  oriental  languages  which  was  necef- 
fary  in  order  to  his  underllanding  their  true  fenfe  and 
meaning.  In  thefe  employments  he  fpent  four  years,  with 
fuch  intenfenefs  of  application,  and  fuch  unremitting  fe- 
verity  of  afcetic  difcipline,  that  his  health  became  greatly 
impaired,  and  he  was  obliged  to  quit  his  folitude,  and  to 
return  to  Antioch  in  order  to  recruit  his  ftrength.  At 
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this  time  the  church  of  Antioch  was  divided  by  the  con¬ 
tending  factions  of  Meletius,  Paulinas,  and  Vitalis,  each 
of.  whom  affumed  the  title  of  bilhop  of  that  city.  In  thefe 
circumltances,  Jerome  would  not  efpoufe  the  party  of  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  rivals,  till  he  had  afcertained  who  was  ac¬ 
knowledged  in  that  character  by  the  church  of  Rome,  into 
which  he  had  been  received  by  baptifm.  For  this  pur¬ 
pofe  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Damafus,  the  bilhop  of  Rome, 
to  enquire  whom  he  was  to  conlider  as  the  lawful  bifliop 
of  Antioch  ;  and,  having  received  an  anfwer  in  favour  of 
Paulinus,  he  immediately  embraced  the  interells  of  that 
prelate.  He  was  ordained  a  prelbyter  by  Paulinus  in  378, 
when  he  was  about  thirty-fix  years  of  age ;  but  he  would 
not  accept  of  that  office  excepting  upon  the  exprefs  con¬ 
dition  that  his  fervices  ffiould  not  be  confined  to  any  one 
church,  and  that  he  ffiould  not  be  drawn  from  his  monaf¬ 
tic  ftudious  courfe  of  life.  Soon  after  his  ordination  he 
went  to  Bethlehem,  which  he  appears  to  have  fixed  upon 
from  this  time  as  his.  favourite  place  of  final  fettlement  i 
but  his  prelenf  ftay  there  was  only  for  a  fliort  time,  as  he 
had  projefled  a  vifit  to  Conltantinople.  His  delign  in 
taking  this  excurfion  was  to  avail  hinfelf  of  the  advice  and 
inftruclions  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  ;  on  whom  he  dili¬ 
gently  attended  for  a  confiderable  time,  whom  he  calls  his 
mailer,  and  profeffes  that  from  him  lie  learned  the  right 
method  of  expounding  the  holy  Scriptures. 

In  the  year  382,  his  friend  Paulinus  bifnop  of  Antioch, 
and  Epiphanius  bifliop  of  Salamis  in  the  ifland  of  Cy¬ 
prus,  being  cited  by  imperial  letters  to  attend  at  Rome, 
on  the  fubjeft  of  their  contelts  with  other  eaftern  prelates, 
Jerome  attended  them  to  that  city,  whither  the  fame  of 
his  piety  and  learning  had  for  fome  time  preceded  him. 
Here  his  merit  foon  gained  him  the  elleem  and  confidence 
of  Damafus,  who  made  him  his  fecrctary,  and  availed 
himfelf  of  his  talents  and  zeal  for  the  Catholic  faith,  in 
anfwering  the  difficult  queltions  which  were  propofed  to 
him  from  all  parts,  and  in  carrying  on  his  negociations 
for  extending  the  authority  of  the  papal  power.  He  was 
alfo  conltituted  by  Damafus  the  fpiritual  director  of  thofe 
Roman  ladies  who  had  renounced  the  world, and  devoted 
themlelves  to  the  religious  life.  During  his  refidence  ac 
Rome  he  lodged  in  the  houfe  of  a  matron  of  this  defcrip- 
tion,  named  Paula,  who  was  a  woman  of  rank  and  for¬ 
tune,  and  afterwards  followed  him  with  her  daughters  into 
the  eait.  In  the  employments  above-mentioned  Jerome 
acquitted  himfelf  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  the  pope  ;  but  not 
without  expofing  himfelf  to  the  merited  cenlures  of  the 
relations  and  friends  of  the  weak  females,  whom  he  en¬ 
couraged  in  their  fanatical  defection  of  the  duties  of  then- 
proper  ftations,  and  in  the  mifapplication  of  their  wealth 
to  the  fupport  of  ufelefs  and  pernicious  inllitutions.  He 
is  alfo  faid  to  have  created  many  enemies,  by  the  freedom 
with  which  he  reproved  the  corrupt  manners  of  the  cler¬ 
gy,  and  the  vices  of  the  people.  Another  circumftance 
which  mull  have  contributed  to  render  his  fituation  at 
Rome  lefs  pleafing  to  him,  was  his  being  involved  in  dis¬ 
putes  with  the  followers  of  Origen  in  that  city.  For, 
though  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  he  had  tranflated  many 
works  of  Origen  into  Latin,  and  frequently  commended 
him,  calling  him  the  greatell  doftor  of  the  churches  iince 
the  times  of  the  apoftles  ;  yet  now  his  efteem  for  him  had 
confiderably  abated,  and  he  oppofed  his  peculiar  opinions 
as  heretical.  This  exafperated  the  principal  Origenifts 
againll  him  ;  and  they  are  reprefented  as  having  propagated 
Scandalous  reports  concerning  his  connection  with  Paula, 
which  we  doubt  not  were  without  foundation,  notwith- 
ilanding  his  iridifcretion  in  perfnading  her  and  others  of 
her  Sex  to  abandon  their  domeftic  and  locial  relations.  He 
therefore  determined  to  quit  Rome,  and  to  return  to  the 
eaft.  After  the  death  of  Damafus,  Jerome  battened  to 
execute  this  determination,  and  in  the  year  385  embarked 
on-board  a  fliip,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  monks, 
and  females  whom  he  had  perfuaded  to  embrace  the  mo¬ 
nadic  life.  Having  in  the  courfe  of  His  voyage  arrived  at 
Cyprus,  he  paid  a  vilit  to  Epiphanius;  ana  afterwards  he 
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proceeded  to  Antioch,  where  his  friend  Paul  in  us  gave  him 
a  welcome  reception.  From  Antioch  he  went  to  Jerufa- 
lem,  where  he  pretends  to  have  been  witnefs  to  a  number 
of  miracles,  for  which  neither  the  Proteftant  nor  the 
moll  refpebtable  Catholic  ecclefialtical  hiitorians  confider 
him  to  be  a  fufficient  voucher.  In  the  following  year  he 
took  a  journey  into  Egypt,  where  he  attended  the  lectures 
of  the  learned  Didymus,  prelident  of  the  celebrated  cate¬ 
chetical  fchool  at  Alexandria ;  and  afterwards  vifited  the 
monafteries  in  the  defert  of  Nitria.  Finding,  however, 
the  monks  zealoufly  attached  to  the  principles  of  Origen, 
his  growing  hatred  to  the  memory  of  that  great  man  led 
him  loon  to  take  his  leave  of  thofe  folitaries,  and  to  return 
into  Paleftine.  Having  fettled  at  Bethlehem,  he  was  foon 
joined  there  by  Paula,  and  the  other  ladies  who  had  fol¬ 
lowed  him  from  Rome,  with  the  resolution  of  embracing 
the  monaftic  life  ;  and  the  fame  of  his  great  piety  and 
learning  fpeedily  attracted  to  the  fame  place  crowds  of  both 
fexes,  from  all  parts,  to  fubmit  to  his  inltruftions  in  the 
afcetic  difcipline.  In  order  that  they  might  be  properly 
accommodated,  Paula  founded  at  Bethlehem  a  church, 
and  four  monafteries,  one  for  men,  which  was  committed 
to  the  care  of  Jerome,  and  three  for  women,  over  which 
the  herfelf  prefided.  Jerome  was  now  placed  in  a  fituation 
which  entirely  accorded  with  his  wifttes  ;  where,  befides 
exerciling  great  diligence  in  the  government  and  inftruc- 
tion  of  his  monks,  as  well  as  in  the  pious  and  literary  edu¬ 
cation  of  numerous  young  men  of  rank  who  were  placed 
under  his  direftion,  he  purfued  his  ftudies  with  aftonifhing 
ardour,  and  wrote  a  variety  of  learned  and  ufeful  works, 
among  which  were  the  greateft  part  of  his  tranflations  and 
expofitions  of  the  Scriptures.  In  thefe  occupations  he 
might  have  peacefully  cloffid  his  days,  had  not  his  detel- 
tation  of  the  opinions  of  Origen  induced- him  warmly  to 
attack  thole  who  maintained  and  defended  them.  This 
fpiritof  oppofition  againft  what  he  conceived  to  be  herefy, 
involved  him  in  acrimonious  contefts,  which  lafted  many 
years,  with  John  bilhop  of  Jerufalem,  and  Ruftinus  of 
Aquileia.  With  the  latter,  as  we  have  already  feeh,  he 
had  formerly  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy  and  friendlhip; 
but  upon  the  removal  of  Ruftinus  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jerufalem,  and  his  enlifting  among  the  Origenilts,  the 
union  between  the  two  friends  was  diflblved,  and  their 
attachment  was  changed  into  the  moll  bitter  animoiity. 
Jerome  was  alfo  engaged  in  controverfies  with  Pelagius, 
Helvidius,  Jovinian,  Vigilantius,  and  others ;  of  which  ac¬ 
counts  may  be  feen  in  all  eccleliaftical  hiitorians.  In  the 
year  410,  when  the  Goths  ravaged  Italy  and  befieged  Rome', 
Jerome  afforded  an  afylum  in  his  monallery  to  many  of 
the  fugitives  who  fled  to  the  Holy  Land;  but,  as  he  him- 
felf  informs  us,  he  carefully  excluded  from  this  holpita- 
lity  all  thofe  who  were  favourers  of  Origen’s  opinions,  or 
tinflured  in  any  degree  with  what  he  conlidered  to  be  he¬ 
refy.  He  died  at  Bethlehem  in  the  year  420,  about  the 
age  of  feventy-eight. 

St.  Jerome  is  allowed,  by  the  molt  judicious  modern 
critics,  to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  the  molt  learned  of  all 
the  Latin  fathers.  He  was  well  Ikilled  in  philological 
learning,  ecclefialtical  and  profane  hiltory,  and  philofo- 
phy ;  and  he  has  adorned  his  writings  with  the  fineft 
Itrokes  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  hiitorians,  orators, 
and  philolophers.  His  ltyle,  however,  is  more  declama¬ 
tory  than  argumentative  ;  and,  while  reading  him,  we  are 
led  rather  to  admire  his  eloquence  and  ingenuity,  than 
the  folidity  of  his  judgment,  or  the  perfpicuity  and  accu¬ 
racy  of  his  reafoning.  But  what  principally  difgraces  him 
as  a  writer,  is  the  virulence,  acrimony,  and  total  want  of 
candour,  which  appears  in  his  controversial  productions. 
That  he  would  not  have  contented  himfelf  with  merely 
pouring  abufe  and  invective  on  his  opponents,  had  he 
been  poflcffed  of  power,  may  be  fairly  concluded  from  the 
approbation  which  he  exprefled  of  the  perfections  prac¬ 
ticed  on  the  adherents  to  Origen’s  opinions  in  Egypt,  by 
Theophilus  bifliop  of  Alexandria,  apd  his  exhortations  to 
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that  prelate  to  proceed  with  firmnefs  and  fpirit  in  extir¬ 
pating  herefy.  Of  Jerome’s  fuperftitious  turn  of  mind, 
his  afcetic  difcipline,  and  the  enthufiaitic  encomiums  which 
he  lavifhed  on  the  monaftic  Hate,  afford  fufficient  evi¬ 
dence  ;  and  of  his  abundant  credulity,  bis  Lives,  dr,  as 
Jortin  more  properly  calls  them,  his  Romances,  of  Paul 
the  Hermit,  and  of  Hilarion,  furnilh  us  with  linking 
proofs.  The  author  juft  mentioned,  when  adverting  to  the 
degree  of  credit  to  whic^  he  is  entitled,  obferves,  that; 
Tillemont  has  made  two  extraordinary  conceffions  con¬ 
cerning  him:  that  he  was  more  difpofed  to  augment  than 
to  diminilh  miracles-;  and  that  exadtnefs  was  no  part  of 
his  character.  And  Dupin  acknowledges,  that  his  Life 
of  Paul  contains  things  which  have  little. claim  on  our  be¬ 
lief.  But,  notwithftandingall  Jerome’s  defeats  and  faults, 
he,  by  his  learned  labours,  has  rendered  Inch  Cervices  to 
the  caule  of  revelation,  as  will  hand  down  his  name  with 
honour  to  the  latelt  pollerity.  Without  being  chargeable 
with  vanity,  he  might  bear  that  teftimony  to  himfelf 
which  Lardner  has  colledted  in  his  own  words  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  his  writings :  That  he  had  been  from  the 
beginning  diligent  and  inquifitive;  that  all  his  days  he 
had  been  employed  in  the  fchools  of  rhetoricians  and  phi- 
lofophers,  or  in  reading  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Teftament;  that  he  did  not  rely  upon  his  own  judg-. 
ment  and  underllanding  in  interpreting  the  Scriptures, 
but  confulted  other  commentators,  and  was  willing  to  im¬ 
prove  by  their  labours;  that  he  never  thought  himfelf  too 
old  to  learn,  but  embraced  all  opportunities  of  increafing 
in  knowledge  ;  and  that  he  was  not  employed,  as  many 
monks  were,  in  making  balkets  of  rallies,  and  Ikreens  of 
palm-leaves,  to  get  a  livelihood,  but  in  ftudying  the 
Scriptures,  and  publiftiing  correct  editions  of  them.  The 
mod  ufeful  of  his  productions  are,  his  interpretations  of 
the  facred  Scriptures,  and  thofe  of  his  letters  which  con¬ 
tain  critical  remarks  and  diflertations  on  particular  texts 
and  expreffions  in  the  Bible.  They  will  furniili  the  rea¬ 
der  with  more  fragments  of  the  ancient  Greek  tranflators 
ot  the  Bible  than  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  works  of  any 
other  father;  and  it  is  no  little  recommendation  of  them, 
that  they  prefent  us  with  the  opinions  entertained  by  the 
Jews  of  his  time  of  the  fignification  of  many  Hebrew  words, 
and  with  the  fenfe  and  meaning  which  they  put  upon 
many  paffages  in  the  Old  Teftament.  For  a  particular 
enumeration  of  the  works  attributed  to  St.  Jerome,  and 
the  marks  by  which  luch  as  are  genuine  may  be  diftin- 
guilhed  from  the  fuppofititious,  we  refer  to  Cave  or  Du¬ 
pin  ;  obferving  only,  that  the  principal  of  them  confift  of, 
1.  A  new  Latin  verflon  of  the  whole  Old  Teftament,  from 
the  Hebrew,  accompanied  with  a  corrected  edition  of  the 
ancient  Latin  verflon  of  the  New  Teftament ;  which  met 
at  rirll  with  much  oppofition,  but  was  afterwards  adopted 
by  the  catholic  church,  and  is  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Vulgate.  2.  Commentaries  on  molt  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament.  3.  A  Treatife  on 
the  Lives  and  Writings  of  ecclefialtical  Authors.  4.  A 
Continuation  of  the  Chronicle  of  Eufebius,  moral,  criti¬ 
cal,  hiliorical,  and  mifcellaneous.  5.  Letters,  &c.  The 
fit'll  printed  edition  of  them  appeared  at  Bafil,  under  the 
care  of  Erafmus,  1516-1326,  in  6  vols.  folio  ;  which  was 
followed,  at  different  periods,  by  impreffions  at  Lyons, 
Rome,  Paris,  and  Antwerp.  The  molt  correit  of  all  the 
editions  which  have  been  given  is  that  publilhed  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  by  father  Martianay,  a  benedictine  monk  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  ot  St.  Maur,  1693-1706,  in  5  vols.  folio. 

JER'OME,  a  tort  on  the  fouth  tide  of  the  illand  of  St. 
Domingo,  on  the  lea-tide,  and  near  the  road  from  the  city 
of  St.  Domingo,  and  in  the  Canton  of  Jayna. 

JER'OME  of  PRAGUE,  fo  called  from  the  place  of 
his  birth,  in  Bohemia.  He  was  neither  a  monk  nor  a  cler¬ 
gyman,  but  had  a  learned  education.  Having  embraced, 
the  opinions  of  John  Huls,  he  began  to  propagate,  them 
in  the  year  1410.  In  the  mean  time  tfie  council  of  Nice 
kept  a  watchful  eye  over  hi  in  ;  and,  confideriug-  him  as  a 
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dangerous  perfon,  cited  him  to-appear  before  them  and 
give  an  account  of  his  faith.  In  obedience  to  this  cita¬ 
tion,  he  went  to  Conftance  ;  but  on  his  arrival,  in  1415, 
finding  Hufs  in  prifon,  he  let  out  for  .  his  own  country. 
Being  lei  zed  however  on  the  way,  imprifoned,  and  exa¬ 
mined,  he  was  fo  intimidated,  that  he  retraced,  and  pre¬ 
tended  to  approve  of  the  condemnation  of  Wick.liff’s  and 
Iiufs’s  opinions  ;  but  on  the  26th  of  May,  1416,  he  con¬ 
demned  that  recantation  in  thefe  terms :  “  I  am  not 

alhamed  to  confefs  here  publicly  my  weaknefs.  Yes,  with 
horror  I  confefs  my  bale  cowardice.  It  was  only  the 
dread  of  the  punilhment  by  fire  which  drew  me  to  con- 
fent,  againft  my  confcience,  to  the  condemnation  of  the 
doftrine  of  WicklilF  and  Hufs.”  Accordingly  fentence 
was  palled  on  him  ;  in  purfuance  of  which  he  was  deli¬ 
vered  to  the  fecular  arm,  and  burnt  in  1416.  He  was  a 
perfon  of  great  parts,  learning,  and  elocution. 

JER'OME  de  SANTA  FE,  a  learned  Spanilh  Jew  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  whofe  original  name  was  Jofhua  Larchi. 
After  a  careful  examination  of  the  Old-Teliament  pro¬ 
phecies  relating  to  the  Meftiah,  he  became  a  convert  to 
Cliriftianity,  and  upon  his  baptifm  changed  his  Jewilh 
name  for  that  under' which  he' is  defcribed  above.  He  was 
phyfician  to  Peter  de  Luna,  who  was  chofen  pope  by  the 
cardinals  at  Avignon,  in  oppofition  to  Boniface  IX.  and 
took  the  name  of  Benedict  XIII.  When  that  pontiff  was 
in  Spain,  in  the  year  1412,  he  ordered  a  public  confer¬ 
ence  .to  be  held  in  his  prefence,  at  Tortola,  between  fiome 
Jearned  Chriftians  and  the  mod  celebrated  Jewilh  rabbis 
in  Arragon  and  Catalonia,  on  the  fubjefl  of  the  MelTiah’s 
character,  and  the  evidence  brought  forward  to  prove 
that  Jefus  was  that  perfon  ;  in  which  Jerome  acquitted 
himlelf  with  credit  to  his  own  learning  and  abilities,  and 
to  the  new  faith  which  he  had  embraced.  In  the  year 
1413,  he  prefented  to  the  pope  a  treatife  in  confutation  of 
the  errors  of  the  Jews,  and  another  againlt  the  Talmud; 
which  are  faid  to  have  produced  fuch  an  imprellion  upon 
the  Jews,  that  the  reading  of  them  induced  more  than 
five  thoufand  of  that  people  to  become  Chriftians.  They 
were  both  publifned  at  Frankfort,  under  the  title  of  He- 
brao-t/iajiigis,  1602,  8vo.  and  are  inferled  in  the  twenty - 
lixth  volume  of  the  Bibl.  Patr.  The  author’s  treatife  againft 
the  Talmud  had  been  printed  before  at  Zurich,  in  1552  ; 
and  a  folio  imprellion  of  his  other  piece  had  alfo  been 
publifned  before  the  appearance  of  the  Frankfort  edition, 
without  any  mention  of  the  place  where,  or  the  time  when, 
it  was  printed. 

IEROMONAR/CHES,  f.  [ugo?,  Gr.  facred,  and  ^0- 
VK£X »s,  a  chief.]  The  regular  priefts  among  the  Greeks. 

JERON'YMITES,  or  Hieronymites,  /.  A  denomina¬ 
tion  given  to  divers  orders  or  congregations  of  religious  ; 
otherwife  called  Hermits  of  St.  Jerome. 

IEROS'CGPIST,  J.  [ie £os,  Gr.  facred,  and  o-kottsu,  to 
view.]  The  prieft  who  was  to  obferve  any  evil  omen  that 
might  occur  at  the  time  of  facrificing,  and  pray  that  the 
misfortune  portended  might  fall  on  the  head  of  the  victim. 

JERRABALLI'SA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country 
of  Quoja. 

JER'RAND,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Puy-de-Dome  :  two  leagues  eaft  of  Clermont,  and  two 
and  a  half  north-weft  of  Biilom. 

JER'RY,  a  contraction  of  Jeremiah  or  Jeremy. 

JER'SEY,  an  illand  in  the  Englilh  channel,  believed  to 
be  the  illand  called  in  the  Itinerary  Cafarea,  in  fucceed- 
ing  times  Augia,  by  us  Gerfey,  more  frequently  Jerfcy.  It 
is  fituated  eighteen  miles  to  the  weft  of  Normandy,  and 
eighty-four  to  the  fouth  of  Portland  in  Dorfetlhire  ;  and 
is  not  above  twelve  miles  in  length,  nor  much  above  fix 
where  broadeft,  which  is  at  the  two  extreniities.  It  is 
defended  by  rocks -and  dangerous  quickfands.  On  the 
north  fide  the  cliffs  rife  forty  or  fifty  fathoms  high,  which 
render  it  inaccellible  on  that  fide  ;  but  on  the  fouth  the 
fhore  is  alinoft  level’ with  the  water.  In  the  weft  part  of 
.the  illand  is  a  large  trad  of  land  once  cultivated  and  very 
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fertile,  but  now  a  'barren  defert,  caufed  by  the  wefterly 
winds  throwing  up  fand  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
higheft  cliffs.  The  higher  lands  are  diverfified  by  gritty, 
gravelly,  ftony,  and  fine,  mould  ;  the  lower  by  a" deep, 
rich,  and  heavy,  foil.  The  middle  part  of  the  illand  is 
fomewhat  mountainous,  and  fo  thick  planted  with  trees, 
that  at  a  diftance  k  refembles  one  entire  foreft,  though  in 
walking  through  it  there  is  hardly  a  thicket  or  any  other 
thing  to  be  feen  but  hedge-rows  and  orchards  of  apple- 
trees.  The  valleys  under  the  hills  are  finely  watered  by 
brooks,  and  have  plenty  of  cattle  and  fmall  (beep,  with 
very  fine  wool,  and  very  fweet  meat,  which  is  afcribed  to 
the  Ihortnefs  of  the  grafs.  The  horfes  are  good  for  draught  ; 
but  few  fit  for  the  faddle.  The  illand  produces  variety 
of  trees,  roots,  and  herbs  ;  but  not  corn  enough  for  the 
inhabitants,  who  therefore  fend  for  it  to  England  and 
France,  and  fometimes  to  Dantzic.  The  fields  are  inclofed 
by  great  mounds  of  earth,  raifed  from  fix  to  eight  or  ten 
feet  high,  proportionably  thick  and  folid,  planted  with 
quickfets  and  trees. 

As  the  air  of  this  illand  is  very  healthy,  thofe  of  the 
inhabitants  who  are  temperate  live  to  a  great  age;  but  the 
coaft  is  very  fubjeft  to  ftorms  by  wefterly  winds,  from 
which  they  have  no  land  to  llielter  them  nearer  than  North 
America  ;  and  there  is  a  vaft  chain  of  rocks  about  the 
illand,  among  which  the  tides  and  currents  are  fo  llrong 
and  rapid,  that  the  navigation  is  dangerous  to  thofe  who 
are  not  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  C03ft.  The  build¬ 
ings  are  generally  of  rag-ftone  ;  but  force  of  the  wealthy 
inhabitants  have  their  houfes  fronted  with  a  reddilh-white 
ftone,  capable  of  being  polilhed  like  marble,  and  of  which 
there  is’  a  rich  quarry  on  a  hill  called  Montmado.  The 
ordinary  dwellings  are  thatched.  The  churches  are  very 
plain  buildings,  molt  of  them  fquare  fteeples  ;  .  and  the 
communion-table  is  not  at  the  eaft  end,  as  in  the  Englilh 
churches,  but  juft  under  the  pulpit.  The  ftaple  manu¬ 
facture  is  knit  ltockings  and  caps,  many  thoufand  pair  of 
which  are  weekly  fold  at  St.  Helier  to  the  merchants  ; 
alfo  cider,  of  which  25,000  hogfheads  have  been  made  here 
in  one  year.  Their  principal  foreign  trade  is  to  New¬ 
foundland  ;  whither,  particularly  in  1732,  they  fent  twenty- 
four  Hiips  ;  thefe  proceed  from  thence  to  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  to  difpofe  of  their  filh. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  illand  the  fea  feems  to  have 
encroached  upon  the  land,  (which,  as  we  have  before  ob- 
ferved,  declines  on  that  fide,)  and  to  have  fwallowed  up¬ 
wards  of  nine  fquare  miles,  making  a  very  beautiful  bay 
of  about  three  miles  broad,  and  near  the  fame  in  depth. 
In  the  eaft  corner  of  this  bay  Hands  the  town  of  St.  He¬ 
lier,  which  is  very  happily  fituated  ;  but  the  principal 
haven  is  in  the  weftern  corner  of  the  bay,  which  receives 
its  name  from  it,  being  called  St.  AubiiFs.  There  are, 
befides  thefe,  feveral  other  havens  of  lefs  note;  as,  St. 
Brelade’s  bay,  at  the  back  of  St.  Aubin’s ;  the  great  bay 
of  St.  Ouen,  which  takes  in  the  greateft  part  of  the  weft 
fide  of  the  illand,  where  the  largeft  Ihips  may  ride  in 
twelve  and  fifteen  fathoms,  fafe  from  all  but  eaft  winds. 
La  CrevafTe  is  a  port  only  for  boats ;  Grev.e  de  Lecq  and 
Port  St.  John  are  alfo  fmall  havens  on  the  north  fide, 
where  is  like  wile  Bonn  u  it.  On  the  eaft  there  is  the 
bay  of  St.  Catharine,  and  the  harbour  of  Rofel.  To  the 
fouth-weft  lies  the  haven  de  la  Chauffee.  The  laft  we 
lhall  mention  is  the  port  de  Pas,  a  very  little  to  the  eaft- 
ward  of  St.  Aubin’s  bay. 

The  towns  of  St.  Helier  and  St.  Aubin,  which,  as  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  ftand  both  in  the  fame  bay  called  St. 
Aubin’s  Bay,  opening  to  the  fouth,  are  about  three  miles 
afunder.  St.  Helier  took  its  name  from  Elerius  or  Helier, 
a  holy  man,  who  lived  in  this  illand  many  centuries  ago, 
and  was  llain  by  the  pagan  Nbrmans  at  their  coming  hi¬ 
ther.  He  is  mentioned  among  the  martyrs  in  the  marty- 
rology  of  Coutance.  His  little  cell,  with  the  ftone  bed, 
is  ftill  Ihown  among  the  rocks  ;  and  in  memory  of  him  a 
noble  abbey  of  canons  regular  was  founded  in  the  little 
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a  (land  in.  this  bay,  and  annexed  to  Cherburg-abbey  in 
Normandy  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  and  fuppreffed  as  an 
alien-priory.  The  town  of  St.  Helier  (lands  at  the  foot 
of  along  and  high  rocky  hill  at  the  eaft  end.  If  is  a 
well-built  and  populous  place  ;  greatly  improved  and  en¬ 
larged  within  the  lad  century  ;  and  contains  about  400 
lioufes,  moftly  (hops,  and  near  2000  inhabitants.  The 
market-place  in  the  centre  is  fpacious,  furrounded  with 
handfome  houfes,  among  which  is  the  Cohue  Royale,  or 
court  of  judice.  At  the  top  of  the -market-place  is  a 
ilatue  of  George  II.  of  bronze  gilt.  The  market  is  held 
on  Saturday,  and  much  frequented.  St.  Aubin  at  the 
weft  end  of  the  bayis  principally  inhabited  by  merchants 
and  mailers  of  (hips,  whom  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
port  has  invited  hither.  It  is  not  more  than  half  the  fize 
of  .the  other  town,  though  greatly  increafed  within  t'tiefe 
hundred  years  ;  and  has  a  good  (tone  pier  carried  far  into 
the  fea,  where  (hips  of  confiderable  burden  lie  Cafe  under 
the  guns  of  the  adjoining  port.  The  ifle  of  St.  Kelier, 
more  to  the  eall  in  the  fame  bay,  is  in  circuit  near  a  mile, 
furrounded  by  the  fea  at  or  about  every  half-flood.  On 
the  fcite  of  the  abbey  before  mentioned  is  now  Elizabeth 
Caftle,  one  of  the  larged  and  ftrongeft  fortrefles  in  Britain. 
Queen  Elizabeth  began  it,  and  gave  it.  her  name.  Charles  I. 
enlarged  it,  and  Charles  II.  who  was  twice  here,  com¬ 
pleted  it.  It  was  the  lad  fortrefs  that  held  out  for  the 
king.  It  is  the  refidence  of  the  governor  and  garrifon, 
and  occupies  the  whole  ifle,  from  whence  at  low  water  is 
a  paflage  called  the  bridge,  half  a  mile  long,  formed  of 
land  and  (tones.  Mount  Orgeuil  caftle,  called  alfo  Gour- 
ray  from  the  neighbouring  village  of  that  name,  lies  to 
the  fouth  of  Roi’el  harbour  in  the  bay  of  St.  Catharine. 
It  was  a  place  of  ftrength  before  Henry  V’th’s  time,  and 
bade  defiance  to  the  attempts  of  the  French  under  the 
conftable  Du  Guefclin  in  1374,  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  It  was  repaired  by  queen  Elizabeth,  but  is 
jiow  neglefted,  yet  prelerves  an  air  of  grandeur  anfwering 
its  name  even  in  ruins.  The  afcent  to  its  top  is  by  near 
two  hundred  Heps;  and  from  thence  by  a  telefcope  may 
be  feen  the  two  front  towers  of  the  cathedral  of  Coutance 
in  France.  The  famous  William  Prynne  was  confined  in 
it  three  years.  The  illand  is  divided  into  twelve  parilhes, 
which  are  fo  laid,  that  each  has  a  communication  with 
the  fea  ;  thele  are  fubdivided  into  fifty-two  vintaines ,  fo 
called  from  the  number  of  twenty  houfes,  which  each  is 
fuppofed  to  have  formerly  contained,  juft  as  in  England 
ten  houfes  anciently  made  a  tithing.  The  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  inhabitants  is  computed  at  about  20,000,  of  which 
3000  are  able  to  bear  arms,  and  are  formed  into  regiments. 

The  chief  officer  is  the  governor,  who  has  the  cullody 
of  his  majefty’s  caftles,  with  the  command  of  the  garri- 
fons  and  militia.  The  civil  government  is  adminillered 
by  a  bailiff,  affilled  by  twelve  jurats.  They  have  here  alfo 
what  they  call  an  affembly  of  the  dates  :  thefe  are  con¬ 
vened  By  the  governor  or  his  deputy,  the  bailiff:  they 
eonfift  of  himfidf  and  the  jurats,  the  dean  and  clergy, 
and  the  twelve  high  conftables. 

~  There  were  formerly  many  druidical  temples  and  altars 
in  Jerfey,  fome  remains  of  which  are  dill  to  be  feen.  The 
cromlechs  are  here  called  pouquelays,  and  there  are  fome 
tumuli  and  keeps.  Roman  coins  have  alfo  been  dug  up 
in  this  ifland ;  and  there  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
camp  in  the  manor  of  Dilamant.  Chriftianity  was  fird 
planted  here  in  the  middle  of  the  (ixth  century,  and  the 
ifland  made  part  of  the  fee  of  Dpi  in  Bretagne,  and  it  is 
now  governed  by  a  dean.  Befides  the  abbey  of  St.  He¬ 
lier,  here  were  four  priories,  Noirmont,  St.  Clement,  Bon- 
nuit,  and  le  Leek;  and  above  twenty  chapels,  now  moftly 
in  ruins. 

During  the  American  war,  this  ifland,  together  with 
that  of  Guernfey,  became  an  object  of  defire  to  France, 
whofe  vanity,  no  lefs  than  her  intereft,  was  concerned  in 
depriving  Britain  of  thofe  lad  remnants  of  her  continental 
poffeflions.  The  fird  attempt  to  achieve  this  conqued 
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took  place  in  the  year  1779.  A  force  of  five  or  fix 
thoufand  men  was  embarked  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  and 
endeavoured  to  land  in  the  bay  of  St.  Ouen,  on  the  fird 
of  May.  In  this  attempt  they  were  fupported  by  five 
frigates  and  other  armed  veffels ;  but  met  with  fuch  a  vi¬ 
gorous  refinance  from  the  militia  of  the  ifland,  aflided  by 
a  body  of  regulars,  (the  78th  regiment,)  that  they  were 
compelled  to  retire  without  landing  a  Angle  perfon.1 
Much  difcontent  and  mutual  recrimination  took  place 
among  the  French  naval  and  military  officers  on  this  fai¬ 
lure;  and,  though  the  expedition  was  reprefented  by 
many  as  ill  conceited,  and  deditute  of  every  hope  of  fuc- 
cefs,  another  attempt  was  refolved  on.  Both  the  troops 
and  feamen  that  had  been  employed  in  the  former  expe¬ 
dition  were  equally  defirous  of  retrieving  their  honour; 
but  they  were  for  fome  time  prevented  from  making  any 
attempt  of  this  kind  by  bad  weather:  and,  before  another 
opportunity  offered,  the  fquadron  which  was  defigned  to 
cover  their  defcent  was  attacked  by  fir  James  Wallace, 
who  drove  them  afliore  on  the  coad  of  Normandy,  filenced. 
a  battery  under  whofe  guns  they  had  taken  (belter,  cap¬ 
tured  a  frigate  of  34  guns,  with  two  rich  prizes,  burnt 
two  other  jarge  frigates,  and  a  confiderable  number  of 
fmaller  veffels.  Thus  the  fcheme  of  invading  the  ifland 
of  Jerfey  was  totally  difconcerted,  and  laid  afide  for  that 
time  ;  but  was  refumed  in  the  year  1781.  The  condufl  of 
this  fecond  expedition  was  given  to  the  baron  de  Rulle- 
court,  who  had  been  fecond  in  command  when  the  forrner 
attempt  was  made.  He  was  a  man  of  courage,  but  fierce 
and  violent  in  his  difpofition,  and  feems  to  have  been  very 
deficient  in  the  prudence  and  condufl  neceffary  for  bring¬ 
ing  any  military  enterprife  to  a  fuccefsful  illiie.  The 
force  entruded  to  him  on  the  prefent  occafion  confided 
of  2000  men  ;  with  whom  lie  embarked  in  very  tempef- 
tuous  weather,  hoping  that  he  might  thus  be  able  to  fur- 
prife  the  garrifon.  Many  of  his  tranfports,  however,  were 
difperfed,  and  he  himfelf, ■  with  the  remainder,  obliged 
,to  take  (belter  in  fome  iflands  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jerfey.  As  foon  as  the  weather  grew  calmer,  he  feized  the 
opportunity  of  a  dark  night  (the  6th  of  January)  to  effect 
a  landing  at  a  place  called  Grouville,  where  he  made  pri- 
foners  of  a  party  of  militia.  Hence  he  proceeded  witlr 
the  utmod  expedition  to  St.  Heiier’s,  the  capital  of  the 
ifland,  about  three  miles  dillant.  His  arrival  was  fo  un- 
expefled,  that  he  feized  on  a  party  of  men  who  guarded 
it,  together  with  the  commanding  officer,  (lieutenant- 
governor  Corbett,)  and  the  magidratCs,  of  the  ifland. 
Rullecourt  then  drew  up  a  capitulation,  the  terms  of 
which  were,  that  the  ifland  ffiould  be  indantly  furrendered 
to  the  French,  and  the  garrifon  to  be  fent  to  England; 
threatening  the  town  with  immediate  dedrudlion  in  cafe 
of  non-compliance.  It  was  in  vain  reprefented  to  him 
that  no  a  cl  of  the  deputy-governor  and  magidrates  could 
be  valid  while  they  remained  in  his  power  ;  but,  as  Rulle¬ 
court  dill  infilled,  they  were  obliged  to  comply,  led  his 
menaces  ffiould  have  been  carried  into  execution.  This 
point  being  gained,  he  advanced  to  Elizabeth  Cadle  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  fummoning  it  to  furren- 
der  in  virtue  of  the  capitulation  for  the  town  and  ifland 
juft  concluded.  To  this  a  peremptory  refufal  was  given, 
and  followed  hy  fuch  a  vigorous  dilcharge  of  artillery, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  into  the  town.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Britifh  troops  llationed  in  the  idand  began  to 
affemble  from  every  quarter  under  the  command  of  ma¬ 
jor  Pierfon,  who,  on  being  required  by  the  French  com¬ 
mander  to  fubmit,  replied,  that  if  the  French  themfelves 
did  not,  within  twenty  minutes,  lay  down  their  arms,  he 
would  attack  them.  This  being,  refufed,  an  attack  was 
indantly  made  with  fuch  impetuolity,  that  the  French 
were  totally  routed  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour,  and  driven 
into  the  market-place,  where  they  endeavoured  to  make 
a  dand.  Their  commander,  exafperated  at  this  unexpedl- 
ed  turn  of  affairs,  endeavoured  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on, 
the  captive  governor,  whom  he  obliged  to  dand  by  his 
9  M  fide 
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fide  during  the  whole  time  of  the  confliiS.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  was  quickly  over;  the  French  were? broken  on  all 
tides,  the  baron  himfelf  mortally  wounded,  and  the  next 
in  command  obliged  to  furrender  himfelf  and  the  whole 
party  prifoners  of  war ;  while  the  captive  governor  ef- 
caped  without  a  wound.  This  fecond  difafter  put  an 
end  to  all  hopes  of  the  French  mihillry  of  being  able  to 
reduce  the  illand  of  Jerfey,  and  was  indeed  no  fmall  mor¬ 
tification  to  them  ;  800  (ro.op's  having  been  landed  at  that 
time,  of  which  not  one  efcaped.  A  monument  was  erefil- 
od  at  the  public  expence  in  the  church  of  St.  Helier,  to 
the  memory  of  major  Pierfon,  to  whom  the  deliverance  of 
the  illand  was  owing  ;  but  who  unhappily  fell  in  the  mo¬ 
ment:  of  victory,  when  only  24  years  of  age.  All  the 
landing-places  and  creeks  round  the  illand  are  now  for¬ 
tified  witli  batteries,  and  feventeen  or  eighteen  watch- 
houfes  are  erected  on  the  headlands  :  thefe  are  round 
towers,  with  embrafures  for  fmall  cannon,  and  loop-holes 
for  mulketry;  the  entrance  by  a  door  in  the  wall  out  of 
the  reach  of  man,  and  to  be  afeended  by  a  ladder  after¬ 
wards  drawn  up. 

This  illand,  with  thefe  of  Guernfey,  Sark,  Alderney, 
and' their  appendages,  were  parcel  of  the  duchy  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  and  were  united  to  the  crown  of  England  by  the 
itrll:  princes  of  the  Norman  line.  The  language  of  the 
pulpit,  and  the  bar,  is  the  French,  which  is  alfo  that  ge¬ 
nerally  l'poken  by  the  people  at  large.  They  are  govern¬ 
ed  by  their  own  laws,  which  are  for  the  molt  part  the  du¬ 
cal  cuftoms  of  Normandy,  being  collefted  in  an  ancient 
book  of  cuftoms  entitled  Le  grand  cujlumier .  The  king’s 
writ,  or  procefs  from  the  courts  of  Weftminfter,  is  here 
of  no  force  ;  but  his  commiffion  is.  They  are  not  bound 
by  any  common  acts  of  our  parliaments,  unlefs  particu¬ 
larly  named.  All  caufes  are  originally  determined  by 
their  own  officers,  the  bailiff  and  jurats  of  the  iflands. 
But  an  appeal  lies  from  them  to  the  king  and  council  in 
the  laft  refort.  Jerfey  is  an  earldom  in  the  Villiers  family. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  infinite  importance  of 
the  iflands  of  Jerfey,  Guernfey,  &c.  as  fo  many  barriers 
againft  France;  a  well-grounded  forefight  of  the  innu¬ 
merable  mifehiefs  that  muff  follow,  on  their  falling  under 
the  power  of  the  crown  ;  and  a  juft  fenfe  of  the  intrepid 
and  fteady  courage  with  which  the  inhabitants  had  fo  of¬ 
ten  defended  themfelves  ;  induced  our  monarchs  to  give 
them  many,  and  fome  very  extraordinary,  marks  of  their 
favour,  exclufive  of  the  fortifications  they  railed  for  their 
defence,  and  the  fleets  that,  from  time  to  time,  they  em¬ 
ployed  for  their  protection.  Thus  king  Edward  III.  di¬ 
rected  a  letter,  not  only  to  the  bailiff's  and  other  magif- 
trates,  but  to  the  people  of  Jerfey  in  general,  to  thank 
them  for  the  glorious  ltand  they  made  againft  his  enemies. 
Almoft  all  our  princes,  after  him,  took  a  pleal'ure  in  re¬ 
capitulating  their  fervices,  on  the  renewing  of  their  char¬ 
ters.  Henry  VII.  gave  them  thisfanftion  for  the  erection 
of  two  free-fchools  ;  "Elizabeth  honoured  them  with  larger 
and  more  explicit  charters  than  any  of  her  predeceffors ; 
James  I.  redrelfed  feveral  grievances,  and  fliowed,  in  many 
cafes,  an  earned  attention  to  their  intereft  and  welfare; 
Charles  I.  gave  lands  for  endowing  three  fellowffiips,  in 
as  many  colleges,  at  Oxford ;  Charles  II.  lent  a  mace, 
with  a  moll  honourable  infeription,  to  be  carried  before 
the  magiftrates  of  Jerfey;  king  William  gave  all  the  ar¬ 
tillery  requifite  for  their  bread-works  and  other  fortifica¬ 
tions;  and  they  have  deferved  and  received  many  bene¬ 
fits  from  the  crown  in  fucce.eding  reigns. 

After  all,  thefe  iflands  are  not  improved  to  the  utmoft: 
on  the  contrary,  if  they  fought,  dilcovered,  and  wrought, 
mines,  which  the  emery  formerly  brought  from  Guernfey, 
and  a  celebrated  mineral  fpring  which  is  in  Jerfey,  feem 
to  fhow  they  poffefs;  if  they  cultivated  flax,  and  intro¬ 
duced  the  linen  or  even  the  thread  manufacture  ;  it  would 
produce  infinite  advantages  to  the  inhabitants  ;  and  if 
one  or  two  ports,  capable  of  receiving  large  Blips,  were 
opened  in  the  larger  iflands,  it  would  contribute  io  the 
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extending  tlieir  navigation  and  commerce,  and  induce 
them  to  concur  effectually  in  eradicating  that  pernicious 
practice  of  fmuggling,  which  is  equally  inconfiftent  with 
good  government  and  found  morals.  In  all  or  in  any  of 
thefe  attempts,  they  have  a  juft  right  to  the  affiftance  of 
England  ;  becaufe  whatever  acceffion  of  flrength  they  can 
attain  muff  redound  to  our  fecurity,  and  whatever  aug¬ 
ments  their  wealth  muff  finally  turn  to  our  profit.  "  6 

As  a  concluding  remark  upon  Jerfey,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  Aland  very  much  abounds  with  toads, 
which  will  not  live  in  Guernfey,  though  the  diftance  is  fo 
fmall  between  them  :  they  have  been  frequently  carried 
over  to  try  the  experiment,  but  have  'always  died  in  a 
fnort  time.  Thofe  who  have  lived-in  the  Weft  Indies 
have  remarked  a  like  incongruity  between  the  climates  of 
the  iflands  of  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe;  in  one  of  which 
ferpents  greatly  abound,  while  in  the.  other,  though  dif- 
tant  but  a  very  few  leagues,  no  reptile  of  that  nature  will 
live  four-and-twenty  hours. 

JER'SEY  (New.)  See  New  Jersey. 

JERSEY,  f.  [from  the  ifland  of  Jerfey,  where  muck 
yarn  is  fpuu.]  Fine  yarn  of  wool. 

JERSEY,  adj.  Belonging  to  Jerfey  ;  made  of  jerfev. 

JER'SEY- COMBER,  /.  One  who  ccmbs  jerfey. 

JER'SEY-WHEEL,  {  The  wheel  with  which  jerfey  is 
fpun. 

JERUBBA'AL,  [Heb.  a  difputer.J  A  man’s  name. 

JERUB'BESHE  TH,  [Heb.  let  the  idol  of  confufion 
defend  itfelf.]  A  man’s  name.  2  Sam. 

JERU'EL,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  place.  2  Chron.  xx. 

JERUSALEM,  a  very  famous  and  ancient  city,  capital 
of  Judea  or  Paleftine,  now  a  province  of  Turkey  in  Alia. 
According  to  Manetho,  an  Egyptian  hiftorian,  it  was 
founded  by  the  fhepherds  who  invaded  Egypt  in  an  un¬ 
known  period  of  antiquity.  According  to  Jofephus,  it 
was  the  capital  of  Melchifedek’s  kingdom,  called  Salem,  in 
the  book  of  Genefis ;  and  the  Arabians  affert,  that  it  was 
built  in  honour  of  Melchifedek  by  twelve  neighbouring 
kings;  which  when  they  had  done,  he  called  it  Jerufalem. 
Its  firft  buildings  were  erected  on  the  lowefl part  of  Mount 
Sion,  that  is  to  fay,  Mount  Acra  ;  the  northern  mounJ 
tain,  and  this  part,  was  therefore  called  the  Lower  City. 
The  Jebufites,  a  people  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  made  them¬ 
felves  mafters  of  it ;  and  it  was  ftill  fubjed:  to  them  at  the 
.time  the  Hebrews  were  under  the  proteftion  of  Mofes. 
Thefe  people  afterwards  built,  on  the  higheft  part  of 
Mount  Sion,  that  divifion  diftinguiffied  by  the  name  of  the 
Upper  City,  and  which,  by  its  inhabitants,  was  called  Je¬ 
hus ;  they  built  there,  likewife,  a  fortrefs,  to  defend  them¬ 
felves  againft  the  attacks  of  the  Hebrews.  When  the 
Hebrews  entered  the  Land  of  Promife,  under  the  conduct 
of  Joffiua,  in  the  year  2584,  in  the  divifion  of  it,  jerufa¬ 
lem  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  After  the 
death  of  Joffiua,  .which  happened  in  the  year  2601,  the 
lower  city  was.  taken  and  burnt  by  the  tribe  of  Judah  ; 
but  not  being  able  to  make  themfelves  mafters  of  the  up¬ 
per  city,  to  which  the  Jebufites  had  retired  for  ihelter, 
the  latter  recovered  the  lower  city,  and  re  flowed  it  to  its 
former  conditiofi.  It  appears  that  the  city  of  Jerufalem  be¬ 
longed  fqmetimes  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  fiometimes 
to  the  tribe  of  Judah  ;  but,  according  to  the  diftribution 
of  the  Land  of  Promife  made  by  Jofhua,  it  .certainly,  as 
before  mentioned/fell  to  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

The  glory  of  entirely  fubjecling  the  Jebufites,  however, 
was  referved  for  David,  who,  in  the  year  2988,  expelled 
thefe  people,  feized  their  fortrefs  and  city,  and  called  the 
latter,  after  his  own  name,  The  City  of  David.  The  city 
then  occupied  two  mountains,  that  is  to  fay,  Mount  Sion, 
which  formed  the  upper  city,  and  Acra,  which  formed 
the  lower  city.  Thefe  David  had  already  furrounded  with 
a  fingle  wall,  though  they  were  divided  from  each  other  j 
for  the  city  of  Sion  was  inclofed  by  a  leparate  wall,  and 
between  it  and  the  inferior  city  there  were  valleys  and 
two  other  little  hills.  In  the  year  of  the  world  3009,  Je- 
1  ,  rata  leva 
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rufalem  was  poffeffed  by  Abfalom,  tbe  Ton  of  David;  but  few  hufbandmen  and  vine-dreflers  excepted)  were  carried 
the  lame  year  it  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  David.  Af-  away  into  flavery.  This  event  took  place  in  the  year  of 
ter  David’s  death,  in  the  year  3021,  Solomon  furrounded  the  world,  3347,  an  epoch  memorable  in  the  hiftory  of 
Jerulalem  with  much  ftronger  and  better  walls.  He  Jerufalem. 

erefted,  alfo,  various  new  edifices  in  the  neighbourhood  Cyrus,  king  of  Perfia,  who  had  conquered  the  king- 
of  Mount  Bezeta  and  Mount  Moriah,  fo  that  a  third  city,  doms  of  Aifyria  and  Babylon,  in  the  year  of  the  world 
as  it  were,  was  feen  to  arife  ;  but,  as  they  were  inclofed  35x6,  and  the  fir  ft  of  his  reign,  fet  the  Hebrews  at  liberty, 
by  one  wall,  they  were  therefore  called  by  one  name,  after  they  had  been  feventy  years  captive  in  Babylon;  re^ 
Each  of  thefe  cities  being,  however,  furrounded  by  its  own  ftored  to  them  the  Ikcred  veffels  carried  away  by' Nebu- 
particular  wall,  we  may  fay  that  Jerufalem  .was  fortified  chadnez.zar,  and  gave  them  leave  at  the  fame  time  to  re- 
by  three  walls.  In  the  year  of  the  world  3023,  the  fourth  build  the  temple.  The  Hebrews  employed  twenty  years' 
of  the  reign  of  Solomon,  and  the  twenty-eighth  of  his  in  conftrudling  this  new  edifice;  for  they  were  continu- 
age,  the  Temple  was  begun ;  and  in  the  fpace  of  feven  ally  interrupted  in  the  work  by  their  enemies,  the  Sama- 
years,  that  noble  fabric,  admired  by  all  nations  for  its  gran-  ritans.  Nehemiah)  one  bf  the  Hebrew  captives,  who  af- 
deur,  magnificence,  and  riches,  was  completely  finifhed.  terwards  became  fovereign  of  that  people,  being  cup-bearer 
During  the  whole  reign  of  this  prince,  which  was  forty  to  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  king  of  Perfia,  and  in  great 
years,  the  city  continued  to  increafe  in  fplendour,  and  to  favour  with  the  court,  obtained  leave  to  go  to  Jerufalem, 
be  in. a  very  flourifhing  ftate;  but  foon  after  his  death  its  and  rebuild  the  walls  of  that  city,  which,  though  entirely 
misfortunes  began.  "  deftroyed,  he  reftored,  with  much  labour,  in  the  fpace  of 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Rehoboam,  the  fon  twelve  years  and  four  months.  This  happened  in  the 
of  Solomon,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  year  of  the  world  3046,  year  of  the  world  3600,  and  in  the  eighty-fecond  after  the 
the  city  of  Jerufalem  was  befieged  and  taken  by  Shifhak,  Hebrew  people  had  been  fet  at  liberty  by  Cyrus, 
or  perhaps  Sefoftris,  king  of  Egypt,  who  afterwards  con-  After  Nehemiah,  the  city  of  Jerufalem  enjoyed  peace  till 
eluded  a  peace  with  Rehoboam,  but  carried  away  the  the  year  3722.  In  this  year,  Alexander  the  Great,  being 
treafures  of  the  temple,  as  well*as  thofe  of  the  royal  pa-  engaged  in  the  fiege  of  Tyre,  demanded  afliftance  from 


lace.  Joalh,  king  of  Ifrael,  advanced  to  Jerufalem,  entered 
the  city,  deftroyed  part  of  its  walls,  plundered  the  temple 
and  the  royal  palace,  and  returned  to  Samaria.  About 
the  year  3425,  Pharaoh  Necho  II.  king  of  Egypt,  entered 
Jerufalem,  and  captured  Jehoahaz,  king  of  Judah,  who 
bad  been  raifed  to  the  throne  by  the  Hebrew  people,  in  the 
room  of  his  father  Jofiah,  who  was  killed  the  fame  year 
in  a  battle  fought  with  the  king  of  Egypt.  Jehoahaz  was 
carried  away  captive  to  that  country,  and  the  fovereignty 
conferred  upon  Jehoiakim,  who  was  obliged  to  pay  a  cer¬ 
tain  tribute  impofed  on  the  Hebrew  nation  ;  fo  that  Je¬ 
rufalem  became  then  tributary  to  the  king  of  Egypt.  In 
the  fourth  year  after  Pharaoh  Necho  had  given  the  crown 
of  Judah  to  Jehoiakim,  Nebuchadnezzar  II.  king  of  Ba¬ 
bylon,  befieged  Jerufalem,  which  now  fell. under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  Chaldeans.  Nebuchadnezzar  reftored  it, 
however,  to  Jehoiakim,  on  condition  of  paying  a  certain 
tribute,  as  he  had  done  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  in  order  to 
fhow  the  dependent  ftate  of  the  city  and  the  Hebrew  peo¬ 
ple.  Jehdiakim,  not  being  able  to  endure  this  fervitude, 
attempted,  three  years  after,  to  free  liimfelf  from  the  yoke; 
but  the  king  of  Chaldea  fent  a  powerful  army  againft 
him,  which  laid  wafte  the  country  of  Judea.  Jehoiakim 
himfelf,  being  taken,  was  put  to  d.eath  in  the  year  3436, 
and  a  great  number  of  prifoners  were  conducted,  as  ftaves, 
to  Babylon.  The  lame  year,  Jehoiakim  was  fucceededby 
his  fon,  Jehoiachin,  who  reigned  in  Jerufalem  only  three 
months.  Nebuchadnezzar,  being  apprehenfive  that  he 
■would  revenge  his  father’s  death,  laid  fiege  to  Jerufalem, 
compelled  Jehoiachin  to  furrender,  and  carried  him  away 
captive  to  Babylon,  together  with  his  mother,  his  wife, 
his  children,  and  a  great  many  people,  leaving  only  a  very 
fmall  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  land,  which  was  now 
reduced  to1  a  very  deplorable  lituation.  Upon  this  occa- 
iion,  Nebuchadnezzar  feized  upon  all  the  riches  of  the 
templfe  and  royal  palace,  and  cut  in  pieces  thofe  golden 
velfels  which  Solomon  had  caufed  to  be  made  for  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  Lord.  In  the  room  of  Jehoiachin,  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  eltablilhed  Mattaniah  king  of  Jerufalem,  and  gave 
him  the  name  of  Zedekiah.  This  prince,  however,  in 
imitation  of,  his  predeceffors,  rebelled  againft  the  king  of 
Chaldea,  who  lent  an  army  againft  the  city  of  Jerufalem, 
and  having  made  himfelf  mailer  of  it,  in  the  eleventh  year 
of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  took  the  king  prifoner,  and  af¬ 
ter  putting  out  his  eyes,  carried  him  away  as  a  captive. 
Nebuchadnezzar  beipg  then  at  Riblah,  a  city  of  Syria, 
fent  his  general,  Nabuzaradan,  to  deftroy  the  city  of  Je¬ 
rufalem  entirely.  The  walls  of  it  were,  therefore,  razed, 
the  royal  palace  and  the  temple  demolilhed,  their  riches 
and  ornaments  tranlported  to  Babylon,  and  the  people  (a 


the  Jews;  but  the  chief  prieft  refufed  his  requelt,  inform¬ 
ing  him  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  had  fworn  to  Darius  not 
to  take  any  part  with  his  enemies.  Alexander,  offended 
at  this  anfwer,  repaired  to  Jerufalem,  after  he  had  con¬ 
quered  Tyre  and  the  city  of  Gaza,  fully  refolved  to  be 
revenged  both  on  it  and  its  inhabitants;  but  being  met  by 
a  multitude  of  people,  all  dreifed  in  white,  the  priefts  ar¬ 
rayed  in  their  robes,  and  the  high-prieft  with  a  garment 
of  purple  and  gold,  having  on  his  head  a  tiara,  with  a 
plate  of  gold  above  it,  upon  which  was  inferibed  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  his  paflion  immediately  Tubfided  ;  and,  ap¬ 
proaching  the  high-prieft,  he  offered  his  adorations  to  God  ; 
after  which  he  fliowed  every  mark  of  refpeft  to  Jaddus,  a* 
noted  under  Jaddua,  p.  670.  Ptolemy  Soter,  the  fon  of 
Ptolemy  Lagus,  who  was  one  of  Alexander’s  fucceffors, 
and  who,  in  the  divifion  of  the  empire,  had  got  Egypt  for 
his  fhare,  wiffiing  to  extend  his  conqueft  in  Syria  and 
Phoenicia,  turned  his  thoughts  towards  Jerulalem.  In 
the  year  3733,  therefore,  he  iurprifed  the  city,  on  the  fab- 
bath-day,  having  entered  it  under  a  pretence  of  offering 
up  facrifice;  and,  taking  a  great  number  of  prifoners  in 
Judea,  carried  them  along  with  him  to  Egypt.  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes,  in  the  year  3882,  befieged  "the  city,  plun¬ 
dered  it  of  all  its  gold  and  valuable  effects,  put  to  death 
eighty  thoufand  of  the  inhabitants  of  Judea,  made  forty 
thoufand  of  them  Haves,  and  fold  forty  thoufand  more. 
In  the  year  3885,  the  facrifices  were  interrupted  ;  abomi¬ 
nation  entered  into  the  houfe  of  the  Lord  ;  and  the  altar 
was  profaned  by  the  ftatue  of  Jupiter  Oiympius  being 
e reeled  over  it.  This  calamity  happened  four  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  years  after  Jerufalem  had  fuffered  under 
Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon. 

After  the  deltruftion  of  the  city  of  Jerufalem  under 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  it  found  a  powerful  defender  in 
Judas  Maccabeus,  -  who,  in  the  year  of  the  world  3888 
having  fucceeded  his  father  Mattathias  as  high-prieft  of 
the  Hebrews,  overcame  in  various  battles  the  celebrated 
generals  of  Antiochus  EpipbanCs,  king  of  Syria-;  and  af¬ 
ter  re-eftablifhing  the  city,  and  purifying  t lag  temple,  in  the 
year  3889,  made  la  dedication  of  the  new  altar.  In  the  year 
3890,  Antiochus  Eupator,  king  of  Syria,  Ion  and  fuccef- 
for  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  laid  fiege  to  Jerulalem.  A 
peace  being  afterwards  concluded,  he  was  admitted  into 
the  city  by  Judas  Maccabeus.;  but  this  faith  left  prince, 
breaking  his  oath,  caufed  the  wall  between  the  temple  and 
the  citadel,  which  defended  the  former  from  the  attacks 
of  the  Syrians,  to  be  entirely  demolilhed.  In  the  year 
3911,  Simon  Maccabeus  fortified  Jerufalem,  by  ereftimr 
ftrong  and  high  towers  on  the  walls.  The  fort  at  this 
time  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Syro-Macedonians ;  but  Si- 
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mon  took  and  deftroyed  it,  tfiat  it  might  never  again  fall 
into  the  poffelfion  of  the  enemy.  This  citadel  had  kept 
Jerufalem  twenty-fix  years  dependent  on  the  king  of  Sy¬ 
ria.  John  Hyrcanus,  fon  of  Simon  Maccabeus,  entered 
upon  the  governorfhip  and  high-pviefthood,  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  in  3919  ;  and  the  fame  year  Antiochus  Si- 
detes,  incenfed  at  the  Ioffes  which  he  had  fuffered  by  Si¬ 
mon  Maccabeus,  declared  war  againft  Hyrcanus,  and  be- 
fieged  Jerufalem,  deftroyeci  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  then 
retired  with  all  his  forces. 

During  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  otherwife  called 
the  Afcalonite,  Jerufalem  received  many  additions  and 
embellishments.  In  the  year  4030,  he  constructed  a  fuperb 
royal  palace,  a  theatre,  and  an  amphitheatre,  to  celebrate 
various  kinds  of  games  in  honour  of  Auguftus.  Herod 
liketyife  conceived  a  defign  of  rebuilding  the  temple,  or 
rather  of  enlarging  that  which  had  been  erefted  after  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonifh  captivity,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  began  his  work,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his 
reign,  and  completed  it  in  eighty  years. 

Under  the  emperor  Tiberius,  Pontius  Pilate  being  pre- 
£dent  of  Judea  for  the  Romans,  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jefus  Chrilt,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  was  condemned  to 
death,  on  the  falfe  accufation  of  the  Jews,  and  crucified 
on  Mount  Calvary,  which  was  then  without  the  walls  of 
the  city. 

In  the  year  66  of  the  Chriftian  xra,  and  the  twelfth  of 
the  reign  of  Nero,  Geffius  Floras,  the  procurator  of  Ju¬ 
dea,  had  by  his  injustice  and  extortion  reduced  that  rich 
country  to  a  miferable  condition  ;  and,  adding  cruelty  to 
rapine,  was  the  principal  eauSe  of  the  Hebrews  attempt¬ 
ing  to  throw  off  the  Roman  yoke.  Being  declared  rebels, 
they  began  to  commit  every  kind  of  iniquity.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  employed  the  fevereft  pur.ifhments  to  reduce  thefe 
people  to  obedience,  but  ftiil  without  effect.  Having  at¬ 
tacked  Ceftius  Gallus,  the  governor1  of  Syria,  they  obliged 
him  to  retire  ;  and  this  fuccefs  infpired  them  with  frelh 
hopes  and  courage.  The  flames  of  war  being  thus  kind¬ 
led  in  Judea,  Nero  entrusted  the  management  of  it  to  his 
general,  Vefpafian,  who  accompanied  by  his  fon  Titus,  and 
a  powerful  army,  arrived  in  Syria  in  the  year  67  of  the 
Chriftian  oera.  Vefpafian,  foon  after  being  chofen  empe¬ 
ror, Lent  orders  to  his  fon  Titus  to  continue  the  war  againft 
the  Hebrews,  and  fet  out  for  Rome,  where  he  arrived 
amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  populace,  in  the  year  70  of 
the  Chriftian  xra.  Jerufalem  at  this  time  was  torn  by 
different  contending  factions,  and  a  prey  to  all  the  miferies 
of  a  civil  war  within  its  own  walls.  Nothing  was  feen 
throughout  the  whole  city  but  flaughter,  tumult,  and  mur¬ 
der  ;  while- patriotifm  was  made  a  pretence  for  commit¬ 
ting  every  fpecies  of  atrocity.  In  this  miferable  ftate  was 
the  city  of  Jerufalem  and  all  Judea,  when,  on  the  14th  of 
April,  in  the  year  70,  Titus  undertook  the  fiege  of  the 
former,  having  encamped  at  the  diftance  of  feven  ltadia, 
or  a  mile,  from  it.  On  the  4th  of  May,  Titus  made  him¬ 
feif  mafter  of  the  firft  v/all  of  Jerufalem,  and  caufed  a  great 
part  of  it  towards  the  north  to  be  demolished.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  fuccefs,  he  offered  very  favourable  terms  to 
the  beiieged,  if  they  would  fubmit,  but  his  offer  was  re¬ 
jected.  Five  days  after,  he  took  the  lecond  wall,  from 
which  he  was  however  re pulfed  ;  but  in  four  days  more 
he  again -got  into  his  poffeftion,  and  demolished  what  re¬ 
mained  of  it  in  the  northern  quarter.  Having  failed  in 
his  attempt  to  batter  down  the  third  wall,'  he  made  new 
propolals  to  the  Hebrews,  through  the  medium  of  Flavius 
Jofephus,  who  had  been  taken  prifoner,  and,  after  re¬ 
ceiving  his  liberty,  had  attached  himfeif  to  the  Romans, 
and  was  with  Titus  in  his  encampment.  The  greater  part 
of  the  people  were  inclined,  to  accept  the  eafy  conditions 
propofed  them  by  jofephus  in  the  name  of  the  emperor ; 
but,  being  oppoled  by  fome  zealots,  Jofephus  was  treated 
with  every  mark  of  indignity  and  reproach.  After  this 
behaviour,  there  remained  no  more  mercy  for  the  Hebrews. 
Titus  caufed  the  hands  of  thofe  who  had  voluntarily 
fought  flicker  in  the  Roman  camp  to  be  cut  off,  and  fent 
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them  back  to  _the  city,  and  others  were  crucified  in  tbs 
fight  of  their  countrymen.  Famine,  in  the  mean  time,  be¬ 
gan  to  make  dreadful  havock  among  ,the  people.  Of  this 
calamity,  and  the  diftreftes  it  occasioned,  Jofephus  gives 
fuch  a.  pathetic  account  as  cannot  fail  of  exciting  horror— 
He  tells  us,  that  the  effefts  of  hunger  were  fo  great,  that 
a  noble  lady,  called  Mary,  devoured  the  flefli  of  her  own 
Son  ;  and  that  this  action  appeared  fo  unnatural  to  Titus* 
that  he  fwore  that  lie  would  bury  the  remembrance  of  it 
under  the  ruins  of  Jerufalem.  In  order  to  haften  the 
capture  of  the  city,  he  caufed  all  the  trees  which  were 
within  the  diftance  of  fome  miles  from  Jerufalem  to  be  cut 
down,  and  employed  them  in  his  machines  and  military 
works.  Having  made  every  neceflary  difpofition  for  con¬ 
tinuing  his  operations  with  vigour,  he  applied  his  batter¬ 
ing  rams  to  the  third  wall,  that  is  to  fay  the  wall  enclof- 
ing  the  fortrefs,  and  made  himfeif  mafter  of  the  tower 
called  Antonia.  The  Romans,  being  defirous  of  getting 
poffeffion  of  the  Temple  without  deltroying  it,  were 
obliged  to  fuftain  a  fierce  conflict  in  it;  but  a  Soldier,  in¬ 
stigated  by  fome  unknown  motive,  threw  a  burning  torch 
into  the  northern  part  of  it,  where  there  was  a  great 
quantity  of  combuftible  materials,  by  which  means  it  was. 
fet  on  fire.  This  magnificent  building,  therefore,  was 
reduced  to  allies  ;  and  tht  Hebrews,  with  great  grief  and 
Sorrow,  faw  a  monument  destroyed  which  was  the  princi¬ 
pal  objeft  that  had  animated  their  hopes,  and  awakened 
their  courage.  In  Short,  on  the  Second  of  September,  iia 
the  year- 71  of  the  Chriftian  sera,  and  the  fecond  of  the 
reign  of  Vefpafian,  the  city  of  Jerufalem  fell  entirely  into 
the  hands  of  Titus.  It  was  then  given  up  to  be  plun¬ 
dered  by  the  foldiers,  and  moft  of  its  inhabitants  were  put 
to  the  fword.  According  to  the  order  of  Titus,  the  city, 
was  destroyed  to  its  foundations ;  and  even  the  ruins  of 
the  temple  were  demoliflied.  Jofephus  fays,  that.the  num¬ 
ber  of  prisoners  taken  during  the  whole  time  of  the  war 
was  ninety-Seven  thousand ;  and  that  the  number  killed 
in  the  city  during  the  fame  period  amounted  to  eleven 
hundred  thoufand  ;  but  Tacitus,  who  lived  in  the  firSt 
century,  in  the  time  of  Vefpafian  and  Titus,  ,  heard  it  re¬ 
ported,  that  the  number  of  the  befieged,  including  thofe 
of  every  age  and  fex,  was  only  Six  hundred  thoufand,' 
Notwithstanding  the  dellruftion  of  their  country,  a  good 
many  jews  remained  in  it,  and  even  in  Jerufalem,  or  ra¬ 
ther  in  new  buildings  which  they  erefted  amidfithe  ruins 
of  the  city  ;  but  they  now  paid  tribute  to  the  Romans, 
and  were  entirely' lubjeCt  to  their  laws.  In  the  year  118, 
they  attemped  to  rebel,  but  were  foon  ovecome  by  Tinius 
Rufus,  the  Roman  prefident  in  Palestine.  On  account  of 
the  turbulent  difpofition  of  thefe  people,  Adrian,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  highly  incenfed  at  their  conduft,  refolved  the  fame 
year  to  level  the  city  of  Jerufalem  with  the  ground  ;  that, 
is  to  fay,  thofe  new  buildings  erefted  by  the  Hebrews  5. 
to  deftroy  three  towers  left  by  Titus  for  the  convenience 
of  the  Roman  garrrifon  ;  and  to  fow  fait  in  the  ground  on 
which  the  place  had  Stood.  Whatever  may  have  beers, 
the  caul'e  that  induced  Adrian  to  make  this  devastation, 
and  to  (how  fo  much  refentment  againft  the  remains  of  a 
wretched  nation,  he  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  our  Saviour, 
who  foretold  that  neither  in  the  city  nor  the  temple  fnouid 
one  Stone  be  left  upon  another.  This,  therefore,  may  be 
called  the  final  destruction -of  Jerusalem,  which  took  place 
forty-Seven  years  after  that  of  Titus. 

Adrian,  defirous  of  building  a  new  city  on  the  ancient 
Site  of  Jerufalem,  began  this  enterprife  in  the- year  119  of 
the  Chriftian  sera,  and  the  Second  of  his  reign.  It  was  then 
called  /Elia,  after  his  own  name  JElius,  and  formed  a  Ro¬ 
man  colony.  The  Christians,  who  ever  fince  the  time  of 
Jefus  ChriSt  had  continued  to  increafe,  and  to  inhabit  Jeru- 
lalem,and  the  new  city  offElia,  or  JEW?.  Capitolina,  Some-, 
times  'protected  and  Sometimes  perfecuted  by  the.  Roman 
emperors,  began  at  length,  in  the  time  of  Conltantine  the- 
Great,  to  enjoy  a  little  tranquillity.  But  this  was  a  Short¬ 
lived  change ;  So  that,  when  the  emprefs  Helena,  mother 
of  Conltantine  the  Great,  came  to  vilit  this  city,  (he  found 
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it  in  the  moll  forlorn  and  ruinous  fituation.  Haying  "told,  when  they  fhould  return  to  their  own  land,  rebuild 
formed  a  defign  of  reftoring  it  to  its  ancient  luftre,  die  their  temple,  and  reflore  the  la,w  to  its  ancient  force  and 
eaufed,  with  a  great  deal  of  coft  and  labour,  all  the  rub-  fplendour.  When  thefe  things  had  been  thoroughly  infi¬ 
ll  i(h  that  had  been  thrown  upon  thofe  places  where  our  nuated,  and  heartily  entertained  (for  deceit  finds  eafy  ad- 
Saviour  had  fulfered,  been  buried,  &c.  to  be  removed,  mittance  when  it  flatters  our'paflions),  the  Jews  fet  upon 
In  doing  this,  it  is  faid  they  found  the  crofs  on  which  he  the  work  of  rebuilding  with  great'attention,  'and  pufiied 
died,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  two  malefactors  who  fuffered  on  the  project  with  the  utinc-ft  labour  and  .application, 
with  him  ;  and,  as  the  writers  of  thofe  times  relate,  dif-  But  when,  now  driven  from  their  work  by  a  violent  whirl- 
covered  by  a  miracle  .that  which  had  borne  the  Saviour  of  wind  and  a  l’udden  earthquake,  they  fled  together  for  re¬ 


mankind.  She  then  caufed  a  magnificent  church  to  be 
built,  which  inclofed  as  many  of  the  fcenes  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour’s  fufferings  as  could  conveniently  be  done,  and 
adorned  the  city  with  feveral  other  buildings.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  faid,  that  under  the  reign  of  Conftantine  the  Great, 
the  name  of  Hilia  Capitolina  was  changed,  and  that  of  Je¬ 
rufalem  fublfituted  in  its  room.  The  church  of  Jerufalem 
enjoyed  the  high  honour  of  being  the  moft  ancient  of  all, 
and  it  has  therefore  been  called  the  firfl  in  the  world  ;  its 
firft  bifhop  vvas  the  apoftle  St.  James  the  Lefs,  who  began 
to  govern  it  in  the  year  34;  and  continued  to  do  fo  till 
the  year  62,  when  he  fuffered  martyrdom. 

In  the  year  363,  the  emperor  Julian,  a  declared  enemy 
to  Chriftianity,  is  faid  to  have  formed  a  defign  of  rebuild¬ 
ing  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  and  of  reftoring  the  Jewifh 
worfbip.  This  fcheme  was  contrived  on  purpofe  to  give 
the  lie  to  our  Saviour’s  prophecy  concerning  the  temple 
and  city  of  Jerufalem:  namely,  that  the  firft  fhould  be 
totally  deftroyed,  without  one  ltone  being  left  upon  ano¬ 
ther;  and  that  Jerufalem  fhould  be  trodden  down  of  the 
Gentiles  till  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  were  fulfilled.  In 
this  attempt,  however,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the 
Chriftian  writers  of  that  age,  the  emperor  was  fruftrated. 
by  an  earthquake  and  fiery  eruption  from  the  earth,  which 
totally  deftroyed  the  work,  confumed  the  materials  which 
had  been  collefted,  and  killed  a  great  number  of  the  work¬ 
men. 

This  event  has  been  the  fubjedt  of  much  difpute. 
W.arburton,  who  publifned  a  treatife  exprefsly  on  the  truth 
of  this  faci,  has  colle&ed  the  following  teftimonies  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  it.  The  firft  is  that  of  Ammianus  Marcel  I  in  us, 
who  tells  us,  “Julian,  (having  been  already  thrice  con- 
ful,)  taking  Salluft,  prefect  of  the  feveral  Gauls,  for  his 
colleague,  entered  a  fourth  time  on  this  high  magiftracy  ; 
and,  although  his  fenfibility  of  the  many  and  great  events 
which  this  year  was  likely  to  produce  made  him  very 
anxious  for  the  future,  yet  he  both  pufhed  on  the  various 
and  complicated  preparatives  for  this  expedition  with  the 
utmoft  application,  and,  having  an  eye  in  every  quarter, 
and  being  defirous  to  eternize  his  reign  by  the  greatnefs 
of  his  achievements,  he  proje&ed  to  rebuild  at  an  im- 
menfe  expence  the  proud  and  magnificent  temple  of  Jeru¬ 
falem.  He  committed  the  condufl  of  this  affair  to  Alypius 
of  Antioch,  who  had  formerly  been  lieutenant  in  Britain. 
When  therefore  this  Alypius  had  fet  himfelf  to  the  vigor¬ 
ous  execution  of  his  charge,  in  which  he  had  all  the  af- 
fiftance  that  the  governor  of  the  province  could  afford  him, 
horrible  balls  of  fire  breaking  out  near  the  foundations, 
with  frequent  and  reiterated  attacks,  rendered  the  place 
from  time  to  time  inacceffible  to  the  fcorched  and  blafted 
workmen  ;  and  the  victorious  element  continuing,  in  this 
manner,  obftinately  and  refolutely  bent,  as  it  were,  to 
drive  them  to  a  diftance,  Alypius  thought  beft  to  give  over 
the  enterprife.” 

The  next  teftimony  is  that  of  Gregory  Nazianzeri. 
Speaking  of  the  emperor  Julian,  he  fays,  “  After  having 
run  through  a  courfe  of  every  other  tyrannical  experiment 
againft  the  faith,  and  upon  trial  defpifing  all  of  them  as 
trifling  and  contemptible,  he  at  laft  brought  down  the 
whole  body  of  the  Jews  upon  us;  whom,  for  their  ancient 
turn  to  leditious  novelties,  and  an  inveterate  hatred  of  the 
Chriftian  name,  he  chofe  as  the  fitteft  inftrument  for  his 
machinations.  Thefe,  under  a  fliow  of  great  good-will, 
which  hid  his  fecret  purpofe,  he  endeavoured  to  convince 
from  their  facred  books  and  traditions,  which  he  took 
upon  him  to  interpret,  that  now  was  come  the  time  fore- 
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fuge  to  a  certain  neighbouring  church,  there  are  who  fay, 
the  church  refufed  them  entrance  ;  and  that,  when  they 
came  to  the  doors,  which  were  wide  open  but  a  moment 
before,  they  found  them  on  a  l'udden  clofed  by  a  fecret 
and  invifible  hand.  This,  however,  is  now  affirmed  and 
believed  by  all,  that,  as  they  ftrove  to  force  their  way  in 
by  violence,  the  fire,  "which  burll  from  the  foundations 
of  the  temple,  met  and  flopped  them.  One  part  it  burnt 
and  deftroyed,  and  another  it  defperately  maimed,  leaving 
them  a  living  monument  of  God’s  commination  and 
wrath  againft  finners.  But  the  thing  moft  wonderful  was, 
a  light  which  appeared  in  the  heavens,  of  a  crofs  within, 
a  circle.  That  name  and  figure,  which  impious  men  be¬ 
fore  efteemed  fo  difhonourable  upon  earth,  was  now  raifed 
on  high,  and  equally  objefled  to  the  common  view  of  all 
men  ;  advanced  by  God  himfelf  as  the  trophy  of  his  vic¬ 
tory  over  unbelievers;  of  all  trophies  the  moft  exalted  and 
fubiime.  Nay  further,  they  who  were  prefent,  and  parta¬ 
kers  of  the  miracle  we  are  now  about  to  fpeak  of,  (how¬ 
to  this  very  day  the  fign  or  figure  of  the  crofs  which  was 
then  marked  or  impreffed  upon  their  garments.  For  at 
that  time,  as  thefe  men  were  fhowing  thefe  marks,  or  at¬ 
tending  toothers  who  fhowed  them,  each  prefently  obferved 
the  wonder,  either  on  himfelf  or  his  neighbour;  having  a 
radiant  mark  on  his  body  or  on  his  garment,  in  which 
there  is  fomething  that,  in  art  and  elegance,  exceeded  all 
painting  or  embroidery.” 

Notwithftanding  thefe  teftimonies,  however,  the  fa<Et 
has  been  ftrenuoufly  contefted  by  others  ;  and  indeed  it 
mull  be  owned  that  the  teftimonies  above-mentioned  are 
by  no  means  unexceptionable.  In  the  laft  particularly, 
the  propenfity  to  the  marvellous  is  fo  exceedingly  great, 
that  every  one  mull  at  firft  fight  be  (truck  with  it.  On 
the  whole,  however,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  great  conle- 
quence  whether  this  event  happened  with  the  circumftances 
above-mentioned  or  not.  If  Julian  did  make  any  attempt 
to  rebuild  the  temple,  it  is  certain  that  fomething  ob- 
flrufted  the  attempt,  becaufe  the  temple  was  never  actu¬ 
ally  rebuilt.  If  he  made  no  l'uch  attempt,  the  prophecy 
of  our  Saviour  ftill  holds  good  ;  and  it  furely  cannot  be 
thought  to  detraft  from  the  merit  of  a  prophecy,  that  no 
body  ever  attempted  to  elude  it,  or  prove  it  to  be  a  falfe- 
liood. 

In  the  year  378,  pilgrimages  to  Jerufalem,  and  journeys 
thither  for  the  purpofe  of  vifiting  the  holy  places  of  that 
city,  began  to  be  very  frequent.  Man}'  perfons  celebrated 
for  the  nobility  of  their  birth,  and  the  fame  of  their  fanc- 
tity,  repaired  to  it  with  that  view  ;  and  the  number  of 
monks  who  inhabited  the  environs  continued  daily  to  in- 
creafe.  In  the  year  614,  the  Perfians  came  before  Jerufa¬ 
lem,  which,  having  fallen  into  their  hands,  v/as  facked 
and  plundered.  Ninety  thoufand  Chriftians,  of  both  fexes 
and  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  were  made  Haves  in  this 
war,  and  fold  by  the  Perlians  to  the  Jews,  who,  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  humanity,  butchered  them  in  a  cruel  man¬ 
ner.  In  the  year  628,  Jerufalem  was  reftored  to  the  em¬ 
peror  Heraclius,  who  banifhed  all  the  Jews,  and  inter¬ 
dicted  them  from  approaching  within  three  miles  of  it. 
Jerufalem  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  eaflern  emperors 
till  the  reign  of  the  caliph  Omar,  who  reduced  it  under 
his  fubjeftion  in  635,  as  related  under  the  article  Arabia, 
vol.  ii.  p.  9.  The  Saracens  held  pofleffion  of  it  till  the 
year  1099,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  crufaders.  They 
founded  a  new  kingdom,  of  which  Jerufalem  was  the  ca7 
pital,  which  lalted  eighty-eight  years  under  nine  kings. 
At  laft' this  kingdom  was  utterly  ruined  by  Saladin  ;  and, 
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though  the  Chriftians  once  more  got  pofleffionof  the  city, 
they  were  again  obliged  to  relinquifh  it.  In  1217,  the 
Saracens  were  expelled  by  the  Turks,  who  have  ever  fince 
continued  in  pofleffion  of  it.  See  the  article  Egypt, 
vol.  vi.  p.  319,  327,  335. 

The  city  of  Jerusalem,  in  its  moft  flourifhing  ftate,  W'as 
divider!  into  four  parts,  each  inclofed  with  its  own  walls; 
viz.  1.  The  old  city  of  Jebus,  which  Itocd  on  mount 
Zion,  where  the  prophets  dwelt,  and  where  David 
built  a  magnificent  cal’cle  and  palace,  which  became 
the  refidence  both  of  himfelf  and  fucceflors  ;  on  which 
account  it  was  emphatically  called,  the  City  of  David.  2. 
The  lower  city,  called  alfo  the  Daughter  of  Zion ,  being 
built  after  it;  on  which  (food  the  two  magnificent  palaces 
which  Solomon  built  for  himfelf  and  his  queen  ;  that  of 
the  Maccabean  princes ;  and  the  ftately  amphitheatre 
built  by  Herod,  capable  of  containing  80,000  IpeClators  ; 
the  ftrong  citadel,  built  by  Antiochus,  to  command  and 
overtop  the  temple,  but  afterwards  razed  by  Simon  the 
Maccabee,  who  recovered  the  city  from  the  Syrians  ;  and 
laftly,  a  fecond  citadel,  built  by  Herod,  upon  a  high  and 
craggy  rock,  and  called  by  him  Antonia.  3.  The  new  city, 
moftly  inhabited  by  tradefmen,  artificers,  and  merchants. 
4.  Mount  Moriah,  on  which  was  built  the  fo-famed  tem¬ 
ple  of  Solomon,  defcribed  in  the  fixth  and  feventh  chap¬ 
ters  of  the  Second  Book  of  Kings ;  and,  fince  then,  that 
rebuilt  by  the  Jews  on  their  return  from  Babylon,  and  af¬ 
terwards  built  almoft  anew,  and  greatly  adorned  and  en¬ 
riched,  by  Herod. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  this  temple  may  be 
had  from  the  following  conliderations  :  That  there  were 
no  lefs  than  163,300  men  employed  in  the  work;  and 
that,  notwithftanding  that  prodigious  number  of  hands, 
at  took  up  feven  whole  years  in  building.  That  the 
height  of  this  building  was  120  cubits,  or  240  feet ;  and 
the  courts  round  it  about  half  as  high.  That  the  front, 
on  the  eaft  fide,  was  fultained  by  ramparts  of  fquare  ftone, 
of  valt  bulk,  and  built  up  from  the  valley  belovsr,  which 
laft  was  300  cubits  high,  and  being  added  to  that  of  the 
edifice  amounted  to  420  cubits;  to  which,  if  we' add,  the 
height  of  the  principal  tower  above  all  the  reft,  viz.  60, 
it  will  bring  it  to  480  cubits,  which,  reckoning  at  two 
feet  to  a  cubit,  will  amount  to  960  feet;  but,  according 
to  the  length  of  that  meafure,  3s  others  reckon  it,  viz.  at 
two  feet  and  a  half,  it  will  amount  to  1200  feet ;  a  prodi¬ 
gious  height  this  from  the  ground,  and  fuch  as  might  well 
make  Jofephus  fay,  that  the  very  defign  of  it  was  fuffici- 
<ent  to  have  turned  the  brain  of  any  but  Solomon.  Thefe 
ramparts,  which  were  railed  in  this  manner,  to  fill  up  the 
prodigious  chafm  made  by  the  deep  valley  below,  and  to 
make  the  area  of  a  fufficient  breadth  and  length  for  the 
edifice,  were  1000  cubits  in  length  at  the  bottom,  and  800 
at  the  top,  and  the  breadth  of  them  100  more.  The  huge 
buttrefles  which  fupported  the  ramparts  were  of  the  fame 
height,  fquare  at  the  top,  and  50  cubits  broad,  and  jutted 
out  150  cubits  at  the  bottom.  The  ftones,of  which  they 
*ere  built,  were,  according  to  Jofephus,  40  cubits  long, 
12  thick,  and  8  high,  all  of  marble,  and  lb  exquifitely 
joined,  that  they  leemed  one  continued  piece,  or  rather 
polifhed  rock.  According  to  the  fame  Jewifti  liiltorian, 
there  were  1453  columns  of  Parian  marble,  and  twice  that 
number  of  pilafters  ;  and  of  fuch  thicknefs,  that  three 
pnen  could  hardly  embrace  them;  and  their  height  and  ca¬ 
pitals  proportionable,  and  of  the  Corinthian  order.  But 
it  is  likely  Jofephus  hath  given  us  thefe  two  laft  articles 
from  the  temple  of  Herod,  there  being  nothing  like  them 
mentioned,  by  the  liicred  hiftorians,  but  a  great  deal  about 
the  prodigious  cedars  of  Lebanon  ufed  in  that  noble  edi¬ 
fice,  the  excellent  workmanlhip  of  them  adapted  to  their 
feveral  ends  and  defigns,  together  with  their  gildings  and 
other  curious  ornaments.  The  only  thing  more  we  fliall 
venture  to  add  is,  what  is  affirmed  in  Scripture,  that  all 
the  materials  of  this  ftupendous  fabric  were  finilhed  and 
adapted  to  their  feveral  ends  before  they  w.ere  brought  to 


Jerufalem,  that  is,  the  ftones  in  their  quarries,  ana  the  ce¬ 
dars  in  Lebanon  ;  fo  that  there  was  no  noife  of  axe,  ham¬ 
mer,  or  any  tool,  heard  in  the  rearing  of  it. 

At  prefent  Jerufalem  is  called  by  the  Turks  Cudfembaric y 
and  Coitdjherifj-  \  and  is  reduced  to  a  poor  thinly-inhabited 
town,  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  fituated  on  a 
rocky  mountain,  fesrrounded  on  all  fides,  except  the  north, 
with  lleep  afeents  and  deep  valleys;  and  thefe  again  en¬ 
vironed  with  other  hills,  atfome  diftance  from  them.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  they  grow  fome  corn 
vines,  olives.  See.  The  ftately  church  erefted  by  the  em- 
prefs  Helena,  on  Mount  Calvary,  is  ftill  Handing.  It  is 
called  the  church  of  the  fepulchre  \  and  is  kept  in  good  re¬ 
pair  by  the  generous  offerings  of  a  conftant  concourie  of 
pilgrims,  who'annually  refort  to  it,  as  well  as  by  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  feveral  Chriftian  princes.  The  walls  of  this 
church  are  of  ftone,  and  the  roof  of  cedar;  the  eaft  end 
inclofes  Mount  Calvary,  and  the  weft  the  holy  fepulchre, 
the  former  is  covered  with  a  noble  cupola,  open  at  top, 
and  fupported  by  fixteen  mafiive  columns.  Over  the  hio-h 
altar,  at  the  ealt  end,  is  another  ftately  dome.  The  na^e 
of  the  church  conftitutes  the  choir;  and  in  the  infide 
aifles  are  fhown  the  places  where  the  moft  remarkable  cir- 
cumftances  of  our  Saviour’s  paffion  were  tranfafted,  to°e- 
ther  with  the  tombs  of  Godfrey  and  Baldwin,  the  two 
firft  Chriftian  kings  of  Jerufalem.  In  the  chapel  of  the 
crucifixion  is  fhown  the  very  hole  in  the  rock  in  which 
the  crofs  is  faid  to  have  been  fixed.  The  altar  in  this 
chapel  has  three  erodes  on  it;  and  is  richly  adorned,, 
particularly  with  four  lamps  of  immenfe  value  that  hang 
before  it,  and  are  kept  conftantly  burning.  At  the  weft 
end  is  that  of  the  fepulchre,  which  is  hewn  in  that  form- 
out  of  the  folid  rock,  and  has  a  fmall  dome  fupported  by 
pillars  of  porphyry.  The  cloifter  round  the  fepulchre  is- 
divided  into  lundry  chapels,  appropriated  to  the  feveral 
forts  of  Chriftians  who  relide  there  ;  as  Greeks,  Arme¬ 
nians,  Maronites,  Jacobites,  Copts,  Abyflines,  Georgians, 
See.  and  on  tire  north-weft  fide  of  it  are  the  apartments  of 
the  Latins,  who  have  the  care  of  the  church,  and  are- 
forced  to  refide  conftantly  in  it;  the  Turks  keeping  the 
keys  of  it,  and  not  buffering  any  of  them  to  go  out,  but 
obliging  them  to  receive  their  provifions  in  at  a  wicket. 
At  Ealter  there  are  fome  grand  ceremonies  performed  in 
the  church,  reprefenting  our  Lord’s  paffion,  crucifixion, 
death,  and  refurrecHon,  at  which  a  vaft  concourie  of  pil¬ 
grims  commonly  affift.  Among  other  ceremonies,  it  is 
cultomary  for  the  Chriftians  at  Jerufalem  to  perform  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jericho,  and  to  bathe  in  the  river  Jordan. 
A  modern  traveller,  M.  Mariti,  accompanied  the  caravan 
on  this  expedition.  His  reflections  on  the  feenes  through 
which  he  palled,  are  fuch  as  might  be  expected  from  a 
man  of  fenfibility  and  rational  piety,  who  is  fuperior  to 
the  follies  of  fuperftition.  During  this  excurfion,  he  faw 
the  Dead  Sea,  concerning  which  fo  many  fables  have  been 
related,  by  both  Jews  and  Chriftians.  We  are  here  in¬ 
formed,  that,  inltead  of  being  the  defolate  feene  which  fome 
have  reprelented,  the  plains  around  it  are  covered  with  a 
beautiful  verdure,  and  interfefted  by  clear  ri  vulets  which 
flow  from  the  neighbouring  mountains;  the  water  of  the 
lake  is  very  clear  and  tranfparent,  but  remarkably  fait  and 
bitter;  fo  far  is  it  from  emitting  a  vapour  fatal  to  birds, 
that  the  author  faw  vaft  numbers  of  fwallovvs  fkimfnino- 
along  the  air  clofe  to  its  furface.  The  bitumen  which  it 
throws  up  floats  on  the  water,  and  is  driven  by  the  wind 
to  its  fliores,  to  which  it  adheres  5  itrefembles  black  pitch, 
and,  when  burned,  emits  a  ftrong  fulphureous  fmell.  On 
the  weftern  lhore  are  falt-pits  formed  by. nature;  the  fait, 
is  remarkably  white,  and  is  ufed  for  culinary  purpofes  3 
at  fome  diftance  from  the  lake,  is  a  rock  of  fait,  in  qua¬ 
lity  not  inferior  to  the  former;  a  rough  unhewn  ftone  was 
here  fhown  as  the  pillar  into  which  Lot’s  wife  was  tranf- 
formed  ;  for  the  natives  maintain,  that,  to  punifh  her 
more  feverely  for  her  difobedience,  (lie  was  at  once  de¬ 
prived  of  all  refemblance  to  the  human  form.  The  fa- 
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jnous  apples  of  Sodom  were  not  to  be  found,  as  the  reader 
■will  eafily  imagine.  Voyages  dans  la  PabjHne,x'j  yx. 

We  return  to  Jerulalem. — On  Mount  ■  Moriah,  on  the 
fouth-eaft  part  of  the  city,  is  an  edifice  'called  Solomon's 
Temple,  (landing  on  or  near  the  fame  fpot  as  the  ancient; 
but  when  or  by  whom  erefled  is  uncertain.  In  the  midft 
of  it  is  aTurkifh  mofqtte,  where  the  Jewifh  fanttum  fanc- 
torum  is  fuppofed  to  have  Hood.  This  building,  which 
Dr.  Pococke  thinks  muff  have  been  formerly  a  Chriftian 
church,  is  held  in  the  utmoft  veneration  by  the  Turks. 

The  city  is  now  under  the  government  of  a  fangiac, 
who  refides  in  a  houfe  faid  to  have  been  that  of  Pontius 
Pilate,  over-againll  the  cadle  of  Antonia  built  by  Herod 
the  Great.  Many  of  the  churches,  erefled  in  memory  of 
fome  remarkable  gofpel-tranfaftion,  have  been  fince  con¬ 
verted  into  mofques ;  into  fome  of  which  money  will  pro¬ 
cure  admittance,  but  not  into  others.  Both  the  friars 
and  other  Chriitians  are  kept  fo  poor  by  the  tyranny  of 
the  government,  that  the  chief  fupport  and  trade  of  the 
place  confifts  in  providing  (Irangers  with  food  and  other 
accommodations,  and  felling  them  beads,  relics,  and  other 
trinkets,  for  which  they  are  obliged  to  pay  confiderable 
fums  to  the  fangiac,  as  well  as  to  his  officers ;  and  thefe 
are  feldom  fo  well  contented  with  their  ufual  duties,  but 
they  frequently  extort  fome  frefli  ones,  efpecially  from  the 
Francifcans,  whole  convent  is  the  common  receptacle  for 
all  pilgrims,  •  and  for  which  they  have  confiderable  allow¬ 
ances  from  the  pope,  and  other  crowned  heads,  befides 
the  prefen ts  which  (Irangers  generally  make  them  at  their 
departure. 

The  moll  remarkable  antiquities  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jerufalem  are,  i.  The  pools  of  Bethefda  and  Gihon  ; 
the  former-  120  paces  long,  40  broad,  and  at  lead  eight 
deep,  but  now  without  water;  and  the  old  arches  which 
it  dill  difeovers  at  the  w’ell  end,  are  quite  dammed  up  ; 
the  other,  which  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  w’ithout 
Bethlehem-gate,  is  a  very  llately  relic,  106  paces  long, 
and  60  broad,  lined  with  a  wall  and  plader,  and  llill  well 
dored  with  water.  2.  The  tomb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in 
the  valley  of  Jehofhaphat,  into  which  you  defeend  by  a 
magnificent  flight  of  forty-feven  heps.  On  the  right 
hand  as  you  go  down,  is  alfo  the  Cepulchre  of  St.  Anne 
the  mother,  and  on  the  left  that  df  Jofepli  the  hufband, 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  fome  add  likewife  that  of  Jehoiakim 
her  father.  In  thefe  are  erected  altars  for  priefls  of  all 
•forts  to  Tay  mafs,  and  the  whole  is  cut  into  the  folid  rock. 
3.  The  tomb  of  king  Jehofhaphat,  cut  likewife  into  the 
rock,  and  divided  into  ieveral  apartments  ;  in  one  of  which 
is  his  tomb,  which  is  adorned  with  a  (lately  portico  and 
entablature  over  it.  4.  That  commonly  called  Abjalom's 
pillar,  or  place,  as  being  generally  fuppofed  to  be  that 
which  he  is  faid  to  have  eredled  in  his  life-time  to  perpe¬ 
tuate  his  memory,  as  he  had  no  male  ifl'ue.  This  place, 
however,  both  within  and  without,  hath  more  the  fem- 
blance  of  a  Cepulchre  than  any  thing  elfe  ;  though  we  do 
not  read  that  he  was  buried  there,  neither  do  the  people 
here  affirm  that  he  was.  There  is  a  great  heap  of  (tones 
about  it,  which  is  continually  increafing the  fuperlti- 
tious  Jews  and  Turks  always  throwing  fome  as  they  pafs, 
in  token  of  their  abhorrence  of  Abfalom’s  unnatural  re¬ 
bellion  again!!  fo  good  and  holy  a  parent.  The  (truclure 
itfelf  is  about  20  cubits  lquare,  and  60  high,  adorned  be¬ 
low  with  four  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  with  their  ca¬ 
pitals,  entablatures,  &c.  to  each  front.  From  the  height 
of  20  to  40  cubits,  it  is  fomew.hat  lefs,  and  quite  plain, 
excepting  a  final  1  fillet  at  the  upper  end  ;  and  from  40  to 
the  top  it  changes  into  a  round,  which  grows  gradually 
into  a  point,  the  whole  cut  out  of  the  folid  rock.  There 
is  a  room  within,  confiderably  higher  than  the  level  of 
the  ground  without,  on  the  (ides  of  which  are  niches, 
probably  to  receive  coffins.  5.  A  little  eallward  of  this 
is  that  called  the  tomb  of  Z  chariah,  the  fon  of  Barachiah, 
whom  the  Jews  (lew  between  the  temple  and  the  altar,  as 
is  commonly  fuppofed.  This  fabric  is  all  cut  out  of  the 
Statural  rock,  eighteen  feet  high,  and  as  many  fquare  5 
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and  adorned  with  Ionic  columns  on  each  front,  cut  out 
likewife  of  the  fame  rock,  and  fupporting  a  cornice.  The 
whole  ends  in  a  pointed  top,  like  a  diamond.  But  the 
moft  curious,  grand,  and  elaborate,  pieces  in  this  kind, 
are  the  grots  without  the  walls  of  Jerufalem,  (lyled  the 
royal  fepu/chres  ;  but  of  what  kings  is  not  agreed  on. 
They  coniilt  of  a  great  number  of  apartments,  fome  of 
them  fpacious,  all  cut  out  of  the  folid  marble  rock;  and 
may  jullly  be  pronounced  a  royal  work,  and  one  of  the 
mod  noble,  furprifing,  and  magnificent.  For  a  particular 
account  of  them  we  mud  refer  the  reader  to  Pococke’s 
Travels.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerufalem  is  a  fpot  of 
ground,  about  thirty  yards  long  and  fifteen  broad,  now 
the  burying-place  of  the  Armenians,  which  is  (hown  as 
the  Aceldama,  or  Field  of  Blood,  formerly  the  Potter’s 
Field,  and  fince  ftyled  Campo  SanBo,  or  the  Holy  Field, 
purchafed  with  the  price  of  Judas’s  treafon,  for  the  burial 
of  drangers.  It  is  walled  round,  to  prevent  the  Turks 
abufing  the  bones  of  Chridians;  and  one  half  of  it  i$ 
taken  up  by  a  building  in  the  nature  of  a  charnel-houfe. 
Befides  the  above,  a  great  many  other  antiquities  in  the 
city  and  its  environs  are  (hown  to  ftrangers  ;  there  being 
(carcely  any  place  or  tranfaflion  mentioned  either  in  the 
Old  or  New  Tedament,  but  they  (how  the  very  fpot  of 
ground  where  the  one  dood,  and  the  other  was  done  ;  not 
only  here,  but  all  over  Judea.  Lat.  31.53.  N.  Ion.  53.  24.  E. 
Ferro. 

JERUSALEM,  a  townlhip  of  the  American  States,  in, 
Ontario  county,  New  York.  The  compabl  part  of  it  forms 
a  handfome  town,  fituated  on  the  wed  fide  of  Seneca 
Lake,  and  contains  about  fifty  families,  the  followers  of 
Jemima  Wilkinfon.  It  is  thirty  miles  north-eaft-by-nortii 
of  Barth,  and  fixteen  fouth-fouth-wefl  of  Geneva. 

JERUSALEM,  or  Funks  Town,  a  town  of  Maryland, 
fituated  in  Walhington  county  on  Antietam-creek,  about 
two  miles  and  a  half  i'outh-wed  of  Elizabeth-town.  It 
contains  about  fifty  dwellings,  and  a  German  church. 

JERU'SALEM,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Courland  s 
forty-four  miles  ead-fouth-ead  of  Seelburg. 

JERU'SALEM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Stiria,  celebrated  for  its  excellent  wine  :  four  miles  fouthr 
fouth-ead  of  Fridaw. 

JERU'SALEM,  OLD.  See  Fallen  City,  vol.  vii. 

JERU'SALEM  AR'TICHOKE.  See  Heliantkus. 

JERU'SALEM  COW'SLIP.  See  Pulmonaria. 

JERU'SALEM  SA'GE.  See  Pulomis. 

JERU'SHA,  [Heb.  rejected.]  The  name  of  a  woman. 

JERU'YO,  a  mountain  fituated  in  the  valley  of  Urec- 
ho,  in  Mexico  or  New  Spain,  is  a  great  curiofity.  Before 
the  year  1760,  there  was  nothing  of  it  but  a  fmall  hill-, 
with  a  fugar-plantation.  But  on  the  29th  of  September, 
1760,  it  burft  with  furious  (hocks,  and  entirely  ruined' 
the  lugar-works  and  the  neighbouring  village  of  Guaca- 
na ;  and  from  that  time  has  continued  to  emit  fire  and 
burning  rocks,,  which  have  formed  themfelves  into  three 
high  mountains,  whofe  circumference  was  nearly  fix  miles 
in  1766.  The  allies  at  the  irruption  were  forced  to  the 
didance  of  150  miles.  In  the  city  of  Valadolid,  fixty 
miles  didant,  it  rained  afhes  in  fuch  abundance,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  fweep  the  yards  of  their  houfes  two  ox 
three  times  during  the  day. 

JESAI'AH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

JESARDE  CHEB,  or  Bosaraddahe'ba.  See  Busar- 

ADDAHEBA,  Vol.  iii. 

JESBA'VA,  a  riyer  of  Servia,  which  runs  into  the  Da¬ 
nube  near  Semendria. 

JESDEGER'DIC,  adj.  [in  the  Perfian  chronology,'] 
Belonging  to, the  epocha  which  commenced  at  the  time 
when  the  Perfians  were  conquered  by  the  Saracens, ..which 
was  in.  the  year  of  Chrid  63.3, 

JESERNI'CO,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Friuli,  belong¬ 
ing  to  Venice:  twelve  miles  welt  of  Palma  la  Nuova, 

JESERNIT'ZA,  a. town  of  Croatia:,  thirty-five  miles- 
north-wei!  of  Bihacs. 

JESIIAI'AH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

3  ‘  JESHA'NAH, 
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JESHA'NAH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  city. 

JESHIEB'NAB,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

JESHI'SHAI,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

JESH'UA,  [Heb.  a  faviour.]  A  man’s  name. 

JESH'UA  Ben  SI'RACH,  the  author  of  the  apocry¬ 
phal  book  of  Ecclefiafticus,  was  a  native  of  Jerufalem,  as 
he  himfelf  informs  us,  and  appears  to  have  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  high-prieft  Eleazar,  about  three  hundred 
years  B.C.  The  laft  high-prieft  whom  he  mentions  is 
"Simeon,  the  fon  of  Onias,  whofe  immediate  fucceffor  was 
Eleazar,  whom  Jefhua  would  doubtlefs  have  added  to  the 
reft,  had  he  not  been  living  when  he  wrote.  Some  writers 
maintain  that  he  was. of  the  facerdotal  order;  but  we  find 
nothing  to  confirm  this  opinion  in  thofe  places  of  his 
book  where  he  fpeaks  more  particularly  of  himfelf.  All 
that  can  be  gathered  concerning  him  from  that  work  is, 
that  he  was  a  perfon  whofe  great  thirft  after  wifdom  made 
him  pray  fervently,  ftudy  hard,  travel  much,  and  expofe 
himfelf  to  great  danger  on  account  of  it;  .that  he  had 
been  unjuftly  traduced  to  Antiochus ;  whence  he  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  retired  into  Egypt,  and  there  compofed  his 
book  ;  and  that  he  was  the  laft  writer  of  the  Jewifli  na¬ 
tion  who  treated  on  moral  fubjefts.  His  book  of  Ecclefi¬ 
afticus  contains  a  fummary  of  the  ethics  received  among 
the  Jews  after  the  period  of  the  prophets.  It  was  origi¬ 
nally  written  in  Hebrew,  and  St.  Jerome  fays  that  he  law 
a  copy  of  it  in  that  language.  It  has  reached  modern 
times,  however,  only  in  a  Greek  verfion,  which  was  made 
by  the  author’s  grandfon,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Euergetes.  It  was  formerly  read  by  the  Jews 
in  their  fynagogues  ;  but,  after  fullering  much  interpola¬ 
tion,  •  it  was  prohibited.  Paflages  extracted  from  it  are, 
however,  ftill  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  under  the  title  of 
the  Sentences  of  Ben  Sira. 

JESH'URUN,- [Heb.  upright.]  A  name  given  to  the 
people  of  Ifrael. 

JE'ST,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  ftate  of  the  church,  and 
marquifate  of  Ancona.  The  fee  of  a  bifhop,  immediately 
under  the  pope.  It  contains  three  churches,  and  ten  con¬ 
vents  :  twenty-three  miles  north-eaft  of  Loretto,  and  fix- 
teen  weft-fouth-weft  of  Ancona. 

JESIMI'AL,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

JES'IMON,  [Heb.  folitude.]  The  name  of  a  defert. 
i  Sam. 

JESIO'RO,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  0f  Kiov : 
fifty-fix  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Czerkafy. 

JESIOTROV',  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Kiov:  three  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Czerkafyon. 

JE'SO,  Jed'so,  or  Yed'so,  a  large  ifland  in  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean,  governed  by  a  prince  tributary  to  the  em¬ 
peror  of  Japan.  The  inhabitants  are  more  rude  and  fa- 
vage  than  the  Japanefe.  They  live  chiefly  on  fifh  and 
game.  Lat.  4.2.  N. 

JESS,  f.  [ge£le,  Fr.  getto,  Ital.]  -A  fhort  ftrap  of  leather 
tied  about  the  legs  of  a  hawk,  with  which  fhe  is  held  on 
the  fift.  Hanmer. 

If  I  prove  her  haggard, 

Though  that  my  jeJJ'es  were  her  dear  heart-ftrings, 

I’d  whiltle  her  off,  and  let  her  down  the  wind 
To  prey  at  .fortune.  Shakcfpeare. 

JES'SAMINE,  /.  A  fragrant  flower.  See  Jasminum. 
Her  goodly  bofom,  like  a  ftrawberry  bed  ; 

Her  neck,  like  to  a  bunch  of  cullambines  ; 

Her  breaft,  like  lillies  ere  .their  leaves  be  fired  ; 

Her  nipples,  like  young  bloffom’d  j'ejf amines.  Spenfer. 

JES'SANT,  adj.  in  heraldry,  budding,  fhooting  forth. 

JES'SE,  [Heb.  to  be.]  A  man’s  name. 

JESSE,  J.  A  large  brals  candleltick,  with  many  fconces, 
hanging  down  in  the  middle  of  a  church  or  choir  ;  which 
invention  was  firft  called  jeJJ'e  from  the  fimilitude  of  the 
branches  to  thofe  of  the  arbor  jejfe.  This  ufeful  orna¬ 
ment  of  churches  was  firft  brought  over  into  this  king- 
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dom  by  Hugh  de  Flory,  abbot  of  St.  Auftin’s  in  Canter¬ 
bury,  about  the  year  1 100.  Ckron.  Will.  Thorn.  Jacob's  Law 
Di£l. 

JES'SELMERE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country 
of  Agimere:  iixty  miles  weft  of  Bickaneer,  and  ninety- 
five  north-north-weft  of  Joodpour. 

JES'SEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper 
Saxony,  and  electorate  of  Saxony  :  ten  miles  eaft-fouth- 
eaft  of  ^Wittenberg. 

JESSI'MA,  one  of  the  iflands  of  Japan. 

JESSO'RE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country  of 
Bengal :  fifty-four  miles  north-eaft  of  Calcutta. 

JES'UA  LEVTTA,  a  Spanifh  rabbi  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  the  author  of  a  work  which  will  be  found  of 
great  ufe  to  thole  who  wifh  to  underhand  the  Talmudi- 
cal  writings.  It  is  entitled,  Halicoth  Olam,  or  the  Ways  of 
Eternity ;  and  explains,  with  much  accuracy,  the  ways  of 
reafoning  by  which  the  authors  of  thofe  writings  drew 
their  decifions  from  the  text  of  the  written  law  ;  and  may 
without  impropriety  be  called  Talmudic  logic.  There  have 
been  numerous  editions  of  this  piece,  m  rabbinical  He¬ 
brew;  and  Conftantine  l’Empereur  publilhed  one  in  He¬ 
brew  and  Latin,  at  Leyden,  1634  Another  good  edition 
of  it,  in  Hebrew  and  Latin,  was  publilhed  by  the  learned 
Bafnuyfen,  at  Hanover,  1714,  4to. 

To  JEST,  v.  n.  [ gejlicklor ,  Lat.]  To  divert  or  make 
merry  by  words  or  adtion. — JeJl  not  with  a  rude  man,  left 
thy  anceftors  be  difgraced.  Ecclef.  viii.  4. 

JEST,  f.  Any  thing  ludicrous,  or  meant  only  to  raife 
laughter. — As  for  jejl,  there  be  certain  things  which  ought 
to  be  privileged  from  it;  namely,  religion,  matters  of 
ftate,  and  great  perfons.  Bacon. 

When  you  the  dulleft  of  dull  things  have  faid, 

And  then  afk  pardon  for  the  jejl  you  made.  Young. 

The  objedt  of  jefts  ;  laughing-ftock. — If  I  fufpedt  without 
caufe,  why  then  make  fport  at  me  ;  then  let  me  be  your 
jejl-,  I  deferve  it.  Shakcfpeare. — Manner  of  doing  or  fpeak- 
ing  feigned,  not  real  ;  ludicrous,  not  ferious  ;  game,  not 
earneft. — When  his  playfellows  chofe  him  their  king,  he 
fpoke  and  did  thofe  things  in  jejl,  which  would  have  be¬ 
come  a  king  in  earneft.  Grew. 

That  high  All-feer,  which  I  dallied  with, 

Hath  turn’d  my  feigned  prayer  on  my  head. 

And  giv’n  in  earneft  what  I  begg’d  in  jejl..  Skakefpeare. 

JES'TER,yi  One  given  to  merriment  and  pranks: 

The  flopping  king,  he  rambled  up  and  down 
With  fliallowy‘r/?frs,  and  ra(h  bavin  wits. 

Soon  kindled  and  foon  burnt.  Shakcfpeare. 

One  given  to  farcafm  : 

Now,  as  a  jejler,  I  accoft  you. 

Which  never  yet  one  friend  hath  loft  you.  Swift. 
Buffoon  ;  jack  pudding.  A  licenfed  fcoffer,  kept  at  court 
to  the  time  of.  Charles  I. — Another  fort  of  like  loofe 
fellows  do  pafs  up  and  down,  amongft  gentlemen,  by  the 
name  of  jefers  ;  but  are,  indeed,  notable  rogues,  and  par¬ 
takers  not  only  of  many  Healths,  but  alfo  privy  to  many 
traiterous  practices.  Spenfer. 

It  was  formerly  cuftomary  to  retain  in  mod  of  the 
courts  of  Europe,  a  fool,  jelter,  or  buffoon,  who,  by  his 
puns,  pleafantries,  and  impertinencies,  might  ferve  to  di¬ 
vert  the  prince. 

The  fool,  or  clown,  was  originally  introduced  into 
England  to  fupply  the  want  of  that  freedom  in  converfa- 
tion  which  was  unknown  to  the  favage  manners  of  our 
anceftors;  when  half  the  kingdom  was  in  a  ftate  of  flave- 
ry,  under  the  elder  Plantagenets,  of  the  Norman  race,  and 
their  immediate  fucceffors ;  when  valfalage  univerfally 
prevailed,  and  Engliflnnen  were  fubjedt  to  the  will  of  a 
defpotic  king,  and  his  haughty  and  imperious  barons  ; 
the  trade  of  war  was  the  principal  commerce  of  all  the 
nations  in  Europe,  and  tilts  and  tournaments  their  almoft 
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only  amufement,  The  focial  intercourfe,  and  elegant  di- 
verfions,  which  fo  happily  employ  both  fexes  in  this  re- 
-fined  age,  were  then  utterly  unknown  ;  inltead  of  the  en¬ 
tertainments  of  the  ftage,  which  we  now  enjoy  in  its  al- 
molt  perfect  Hate,  the  myfteries  and  moralities,  of  which 
fome  fpecimens  are  preferved  in  old  writers,  were  the  only 
theatrical  fpe£tacles  exhibited  from  Richard  the  .Second’s 
days  till  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  But  nature  will 
in filt  upon  her  rights  in  fome  ffiape  or  other;  and  mirth 
is  fo  congenial  to  man,  that  it  mult  have  a  vent.  A  far- 
cailic  or  perhaps  a  harmlefs  jell,  from  one  equal  to  ano¬ 
ther,  in  the  rough  days  of  feudal  fyftem,  would,  in  all 
likelihood,  have  brought  about  ferious  confequences,  and 
perhaps  have  ended  in  a  Angle  combat.  But  kings  could 
not  live  in  their  palaces,  nor  great  barons  in  their  caftles, 
without  fome  inftrument  to  excite  their  merriment.  They 
had  no  wits,  indeed,  to  flatter  them,  but  they  had,  what 
men  even  of  the  moll  refined  underftandings  love  better, 
a  fool  to  laugh  at.  A  fellow  drefled  in  a  patched  coat, 
guarded  with  yellow,  was  hired,  at  a  certain  falary,  to  di¬ 
vert  the  great  man  and  his  guefts.  All  now  was  fafe  ;  for 
nobody  could  pretend  to  be  angry  at  the  farcaltic  gibes, 
or  faucy  petulances,  of  a  party-coloured  hireling ;  one, 
too,  who  was  hirnfelf  the  butt  of  the  company.  The  fool 
treated  all  alike;  the  mailer  and  his  guefts  were  equally 
the  objefts  of  his  fatirical  mirth  ;  and  no  doubt  a  keen¬ 
witted  fellow  would  fometimes  revenge  the  difgrace  of  his 
situation  on  his  betters,  by  uttering  a  fevere  reproach  and 
home-truth  under  the  cover  of  a  joke,  which  no  one  durft 
relent,  without  being  expofed  to  the  derifion  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  efteem  in  which  thefe  party-coloured  gentry 
were  held,  even  fo  late  as  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  is 
Ihown  by  the  behaviour  of  cardinal  Wolfey  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  occafion.  After  the  cardinal’s  difgrace,  he  re¬ 
ceived  occafionally  from  the  king  fome  marks  of  favour. 

.  Once  his  royal  mailer  fent  him  a  ring,  which  he  conceived 
to  be  a  certain  evidence  of  returning  friendlhip  and  pro¬ 
tection.  “  To  manifell  his  gratitude,”  fays  the  hillorian, 
41  he  fent  to  the  king,  as  the  moll  valuable  of  all  gifts, 
liis  fool  Patch,  whom  he  had  cherilhed  as  one  relerve  of 
liappinefs,  or  at. lead  amufement,  in  his  misfortunes.” 

Nicholas  III.  marquis  of  Elle  and  Ferrara,  had  at  his 
court  a  man  of  this  defcription,  called  Gonelli,  who  be¬ 
came  very  famous  by  his  facetious  humours.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  anecdote  is  related  as  an  inllance  of  his  ready  wit. 
Being  one  day  attending  the  marquis  at  dinner,  a  ques¬ 
tion  was  llarted,  which  was  the  moll  numerous  profeffion 
in  Ferrara  ?  The  company  feemed  divided  in  their  opinions, 
upon  which  the  marquis  alked  Gonelli  what  he  thought. 

My  lord,”  faid  the  jefter,  “  you  may  be  well  allured 
that  phyficians  eompole  the  moll  numerous  body  in  this 
city."  “Thou  art  a  blockhead,”  anfwered  the  marquis, 
,*‘and  quite  ignorant  of  what  paffes  in  this  place  ;  for,  to 
my  certain  knowledge,  there  are  not  more  than  three  or 
four  phyficians  in  it.”  Gonelli  remained  fo  pofitive  in  his 
opinion,  that  he  provoked  the  prince  to  aniwer  a  confi- 
derable  wager,  which  he  propofed  on  the  matter-  The 
next  morning  he  appeared  at  court  with  his  head  wrapped 
in  a  woollen  night-cap,  and  a  folded  handkerchief  put 
over  his  cheek  and  mouth,  as  one  who  fuffered  greatly 
from  the  tooth-ach.  All  the  courtiers  alked  him  what  he 
ailed,  and  every  one  prefcribed  a  remedy  for  him  ;  Go¬ 
ndii  took  care  to  write  down  the  names  of  all  the  pre¬ 
tended  phyficians,  and  their  different  remedies.  The  mar¬ 
quis  hirnfelf  pitied  him  on  account  of  the  pain  he  feemed 
to  be  in,  and  advifed  him  to  do  fo  and  fo ;  Gonelli 
thanked  him,  and  faid  he  would  go  home  immediately, 
and  do  as  he  prefcribed.  The  next  day  he  returned,  as  if 
cured,  to  pay  his  court  to  the  marquis,  and  told  him  he 
had  won  his  wager,  at  the  fame  time  prefenting  him  with 
a  large  lift  of  all  thole  who  had  pointed  out  remedies  for 
his  tooth-ach.  The  marquis,  taking  the  lift,  and  leeing 
his  own  name  at  the  head  of  it,  could  not  help  laughing, 
and,  allowing  that  phyficians  were  the  moll  numerous 
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profefliari  in  Ferrara,  and  every  where  elfe,  he  ordered 
him  to  he  paid  the  wager. 

JESTING,  J,  The  afl  of  talking  in  order  to  raife 
mirth.  Eph.  v.  4, 

JESTINGLY,  o.dv.  In  a  jelling  manner. 

JE'SU,  the  name  of  a  man.  1  Efd. 

JE'SU,  [from  Jpfus.]  Jefus.  Wejley. 

JESUA'TI,  /.  in  church  hiftory,  an  order  of  monks. 

JE'SUI,  [Heb.  an  equal.]  A  man’s  name. 

J-ES'UTT,  f.  [from  Jefus.]  In  church  hiftory,  one  of  the 
order  of  Jefus  ;  a  member  of  a  numerous  and  powerful 
fociety  in  the  Roman  church,  famous  for  equivocation,  and 
For  attachment  to  the  intereft  of  the  pope. 

The  celebrated  fociety  or  order  of  the  Jefuits  took  its 
rife  from  mere  chance.  Ignatus  Loyola,  a  ■Spanifti  offi¬ 
cer,  wounded  at  the  liege  of  Pampeluna,  anno  1521,  was 
brought  into  the  town,  and  confined  to  his  bed  by  his 
wounds.  To  amufe  his  mind,  books  were  furniffied  him  ; 
amongll  others,  the  Lives  of  the  Saints.  This  book  had 
fuch  an  eft'eft  upon  the  ardent  imagination  of  Loyola, 
long  fince  turned  to  gallantry  of  a  romantic  kind,  that  he 
relolved  to  dedicate  hirnfelf  to  the  fervice  of  God,  and  to 
become  a  knight  of  the  Holy  Virgin  Mary.  Heated  with 
his  projefl,  and  affociating  hirnfelf  with  three  or  four 
more  perfons  as  vifionary  yet  more  prudent  and  politic 
than  hirnfelf,  he  formed  that  fociety,  which,  according  to 
Montefquieu,  would  entirely  have  governed  the  world, 
had  it  taken  place  before  Luther  and  Calvin  diftinguilhed 
themfelves.  They  poffeffed  indeed,  particularly  in  latter 
times,  two  wonderful  powers  over  the  minds  of  mankind; 
the  education  of  the  nobility,  and  the  direction  of  the 
confciences  of  fovereigns;  and  their  inftitutions  are  looked 
upon  as  models  of  political  fagacity.  With  thefe,  how¬ 
ever,  the  founder  had  nothing  to  do,  who  appears  to  have 
been  a  weak  and  honeft  entl.ufiaft,  who  thought  that 
he  was  doing  honour  to  God,  and  good  to  mankind, 
when  he  formed  the  inllitution.  The  fpirit  of  intrigue 
and  of  enterprife,  which  was  objected  to  the  order,  was 
certainly  not  that  of  their  founder:  if  his  youth  had  its 
defefls  and  irregularities,  his  age  was  a  model  of  piety 
and  reflgnation. 

The  plan  which  this  fanatic  formed  of  its  conftitution 
and  laws  was  fuggefted,  as  he  gave  out,  and  as  his  fol¬ 
lowers  (till  teach,  by  the  immediate  infpiration  of  heaven. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  high  pretention,  his  defign  met 
at  firft  with  violent  oppofition.  The  pope,  to  whom 
Loyola  applied  for  the  fanftion  of  his  authority  to  confirm 
the  inllitution,  referred  his  petition  to  a  committee  of 
cardinals.  They  reprefented  the  eftabliftiment  to  be  un- 
neceffary  as  well  as  dangerous,  and  Paul  refuled  to  grant 
his  approbation  of  it.  At  laft,  Loyola  removed  all  his 
fcruples  by  an  offer  which  it  was  impoffible  for  any  pope 
to  refill.  He  propofed,  that  befides  the  three  vows  of  po¬ 
verty,  of  challity,  and  of  ntonaftic  obedience,  which  are 
common  to  all  the  orders  of  regulars,  the  members  of  his 
fociety  lliould  take  a  fourth  vow  of  obedience  to  the  pope, 
binding  themfelves  .to  go  whitherloever  he  ffiould  com¬ 
mand  for  the  fervice  of  religion,  and  without  requiring 
any  thing  from  the  holy  fee  for  their  fupport.  At  a  time 
when  the  papal  authority  had  received  l'uch  a  fliock  by 
the  revolt  of  fo  many  nations  from  the  Romilh  church  ; 
at  a  time  when  every  part  of  the  popilh  fyftem  was  attacked 
with  fo  much  violence  and  fuccels  ;  the  acquifition  of  a 
body  of  men,  thus  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  fee  of  Rome, 
and  whom  it  might  fet  in  oppofition  to  all  its  enemies, 
was  an  objefl  of  the  higheft  confequence.  Paul,  inftantly 
perceiving  this,  confirmed  the  inllitution  of  the  Jefuits 
by  his  bull,  anno  1 540  ;  granted  the  moll  ample  privileges 
to  the  members  of  the  fociety  ;  and  appointed  Loyola  to 
be  the  firft  general  of  the  order.  The  event. fully  juftified 
Paul’s  difcernment,  in  expelling  fuch  beneficial  confe¬ 
quences  to  the  fee  of  Rome  from  this  inftitution.  In  lefs 
than  half  a  century,  the  fociety  obtained  eftabliffiments  in 
every  country  that  adhered  to  the  Roman-catholic  church  ; 
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its  power  and  wealth  increafed  amazingly  ;  the  number  of 
its  members  became  great ;  their  character  as  well  as  ac- 
complifhments  were  Itill  greater;  and  the  Jefuits  were  ce¬ 
lebrated  by  the  friends  and  dreaded  by  the  enemies  of 
the  Horn i rfi  faith  as  the  moft  able  and  enterprifihg  order 
in  the  church. 

The  conftitution  and  laws  of  the  fociety  were  perfected 
by  Laynez  and  Aquaviva,  the  two  generals  who  i'uc- 
ceeded  Loyola,  men  far  fuperior  to  their' mailer  in  abili¬ 
ties  and  in  the  fcience  of  government.  They  framed  that 
fyftem  of  profound  and  artful  policy  which  fo  long  diftin- 
guifned  the  order.  The  large  infulion  of  fanaticifm  min¬ 
gled  with  its  regulations  Ihould  be  imputed  to  Loyola  its 
founder.  Many  circumftances  occurred  in  giving  a  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  character  to  the  order  of  Jefuits,  and  in  form¬ 
ing  the  members  of  it  not  only  to  take  greater  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world  than  any  other  body  of  monks,  but  to 
acquire  fuperior  influence  in  the  conduct  of  them. 

The  primary  objeft  of  almolt  all  the  monaftic  orders  is 
to  feparate  men  from  the  world,  and  from  any  concern  in 
its  affairs.  In  the  folitude  and  filence  of  the  cloiiler,  the 
monk  is  called  to  work  out  his  own  lalvation  by  extraor¬ 
dinary  adds  of  mortification  and  piety.  He  is  dead  to  the 
world,  and  ought  not  to  mingle  in  its  tranfaclions.  He 
can  be  of  no  benefit  to  mankind  but  by  his  example  and 
by  Iris  prayers.  On  the  contrary,  the  Jefuits  were  taught 
to  confider  themfelves  as  formed  for  abtion.  They  were 
chofen  foldiers,  bound  to  exert  themfelves  continually  fin 
the  fervice  of  God,  and  of  the  pope  his  vicar  on  earth. 
Whatever  tended  to  inftruft  the  ignorant,  whatever  could 
be  of  ufe  to  reclaim  or  to  oppole  the  enemies  of  the  holy 
lee,  was  their  proper  objefl.  That  they  might  have  full 
leifure  for  this  active  fervice,  they  were  totally  exempted 
from  thofe  funftions  the  performance  of  which'  is  the 
chief  bufinefs  of  other  monks.  They  appeared  in  no  pro- 
ceflions  ;  they  praflifed  no  rigorous  aufterities  ;  they  did 
not  confume  one  half  of  their  time  in.  the  repetition  of 
tedious  offices  :  but  they  were  required  to  attend  to  alL 
the  tranfaclions  of  the  world,  on  account  of  the  influence 
■which  thefq  may  have  upon  religion  ;  they  were  directed 
to  ftudy  the  difpofitions  of  perfons  in  high  rank,  and  to 
cultivate  their  friendfhip  ;  and,  by  the  very  conftitution 
as  well  as  genius  of  the  order,  a  fpirit  of  aflicn  and  in¬ 
trigue  was  infufed  into  all  its  members. 

As  the  objefl  of  the  fociety  of  Jefuits  differed  from 
that  of  the  other  monaftic  orders,,  the  diverfity  was  no  lefs 
an  the  form  of  its  government.  The  other  orders  are  to 
be  confidered  as  voluntary  affociations,  in  which  whatever 
affects  the  whole  body  is  regulated  by  the  common  fuf- 
frage  of  all  its  members.  The  executive  power  is  veiled 
in  the  perfons  placed  at  the  head  of  each  convent  or  of 
the  whole  fociety  ;  the  legislative  authority  refides  in  the 
community.  Affairs  of  moment,  relating  to  particular 
convents,  are  determined  in  conventual  chapters;  fucli  as 
refpebt  the  whole  order  are  confidered  in  general  congre¬ 
gations.  But  Loyola,  full  of  the  ideas  of  implicit  obedi¬ 
ence,  which  he  had  derived  from  his  military  profeffion, 
appointed  that  the  government  of  his  order  Ihould  be 
purely  monarchical.  A  general,  chofen  for  life  by  depu¬ 
ties  from  the  feveral  provinces,  poffefied  power  that  was 
Supreme  and  independent,  extending  to  every  perfon  and 
to  every  cafe.  He,  by  his  foie  authority,  nominated  pro¬ 
vincials,  rectors,1  and  every  other  officer  employed  in  the 
government  of  the  fociety;-  and  could  remove  them  at 
plealure.  In  him  was  veited  the  fove feign  administration 
of  the  revenues  and  funds  of  the  order.  Every  member 
belonging  to  it  was  at  his  difpofal  ;  and  by  his  uncon- 
troulabk  mandate  he  could  impole  on  them  any  talk,  or 
employ  them  in  what  Service  foever  he  pleafed.  To  his 
commands  they  were  required  to  yield  not  only  outward 
obedience,  but  to  refign  up  to  him  the  inclinations  of 
their  own  wills  and  the  Sentiments  of  their  own  under-. 
Handings.  They  were  to  liften  to  his  injunctions  as  if 
they  had  been  uttered  by  thrift  himfelf.  Under  his  di¬ 
rection  they  were  to  be  mere  paffive  instruments,  UJce  day 
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in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  or  like  dead  carcafes  incapably, 
of  refiftance.  Such  a  lingular  form  of  policy  could  nor 
fail  to  imprefs  its  character  on  all  the  members  of  the  or¬ 
der,  and  to  give  a  peculiar  force  to  all  its  operations. 
There  is  not,  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  any  example  of 
fuch  a  perfect  defpotifm,  exercifed,  not  over  monks  Shut  up 
in  the  cells  of  a  convent,  but  over  men  difperied  amono- 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  ° 

As  the  conftitutions  of  the  order  veiled  in  the  general 
fuch  abfolute  dominion  over  all  its  members,  they  care¬ 
fully  provided  for  his  being  perfe£lly_ informed  with  refpcft 
to  the  charafter  and  abilities  of  his  fubjefls.  Every  no¬ 
vice  who  offered  himfelf  as  a  candidate  for  entering  into 
the  order,  was  obliged  to  manifest  his  conscience  to  the 
fuperior,  or  a  perfon  appointed  by  him;  and  was  required 
to  confefs  not  only  his  fins  and  "defefts,  but  to  discover 
the  inclinations,  the  pafiions,  and  the  bent,  of  his  foul. 
This  manifeltation  was  to  be  renewed  every,  fix  months. 
The  fociety,  not  fatisfied  with  penetrating  in  this  manner 
into  the  innermoft  receffes  of  the  heart,  direfted  each 
member  to  obferve  the  words  and  actions  of  the  novices; 
they  were  constituted  fpies  upon  their  conduct,  and  bound 
to  difclofe  every  thing  of  importance  concerning  them  to 
the  Superior.  In  order  that  the  fcrutiny  into  their  cha¬ 
rafter  might  be  as  complete  as  poflible,  a  long  noviciate 
was  to  expire,  during  which  they  palled  through  the  feve¬ 
ral  gradations  of  rank  in  the  fociety ;  and  they  muSt  have 
attained  the  full  age  of  thirty-three  years  before  they 
were  admitted  to  take  the  final  vows  by  which  they  became 
profefled  members.  By  thefe  various  methods,  the  fu- 
periors,  under  whofe  immediate  inlpeflion  novices  were 
placed,  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  uifpoli- 
tion,s  and  talents.  In  order -that  the  general,  who  was  the 
foul  that  animated  and  moved  the  whole  fociety,  might 
have  under  his  eye  every  thing  necelfary  to  inform  or  di¬ 
rect  him,  the  provincials  and  heads  of  the  feveral  houfe3 
were  obliged  to  tranfmit  to  him  regular  and  frequent  re¬ 
ports-  concerning  the  members  under  their  inlpeflion.  In 
thefe  they  defcended  into  minute  details  with  reipeft  to  the 
charafter  of  each  perfon,  his  abilities  natural  or  acquired, 
his  temper,  his  experience  in  affairs,  and  the  particular 
department  for  which  he  was  belt  fitted.  TheSe  reports 
when  digefted  and  arranged,  were  entered  into  registers 
kept  on  purpofe,  that  the  general  might,  at  one  compre¬ 
hensive  view,  furvey  the  Hate  of  the  Society  in  every,  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  earth ;  obferve  the  qualifications  and  talents  of 
its  members  ;  and  thus  choofe,  with  perfeft  information, 
the  inftruments  which  his  absolute  power  could  employ 
in  any  fervice  for  which  he  thought  meet  to  deltine  them. 

,  As  it  was  the  profefled  intention  of  the  order  of  Jefuits 
to  labour  with  unwearied  zeal  in  promoting  the  Salvation 
of  men,  this  engaged  them  of  courfe  in  many  active  Sanc¬ 
tions.  From  their  firft  institution,  they  confidered  the 
education  of  youth  as  their  peculiar  province;  they  aimed 
at  being  fpiritual  guides  and  confeffors  ;  they  preached 
frequently  in  order  to  inftruft  the  people;  they  Set  out  as 
miffionaries  to  convert  unbelieving  nations.  The  novelty 
of  the  inftitution,  as.  well  as  the  Angularity  of  its  objefts, 
procured  the  order  many  admirers  and  patrons.  The  go¬ 
vernors  of  the  fociety  had  the  addrefs  to  avail  tbemlelves 
of  every  circumltance  in  its  favour;  and  in  a  Short  time 
the  number  as  well  as  influence  of  its  members  increafed 
wonderfully.  Before  the  expiration  of  the  Sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  Jefuits  had  obtained  the  chief  direftion  of  the 
education  of  youth  in  every  catholic  country  in  Europe. 
They  had  become  the  confeffors  of  almoft  all  its  monarchs ; 
a  function  of  no  finall  importance  in  any  reign,  but,  un¬ 
der  a  weak  prince,  fuperior  even  to  that  of  minister. 
They  were  the  fpiritual  guides  of  almoft  every  perfon 
eminent  for  rank  or  power.  They  poffeffed  the  higheft 
degree  of  confidence  and  interest  with  the  papal  court,  as 
the  moft  zealous  and  able  champions  for  its  authority.. 
The  advantages  which  an  active  and  enterprising  body  of 
men  might  derive  from  all  thefe  circumftances  are  obvious. 
They  formed  the  minds  of  men  in  their  youth.  They 
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retained  an  afcendant  over  them  in  their  advanced  years. 
They  poffeffed,  at  different  periods,  the  direction  of  the 
moft  confiderable  courts  in  Europe.  They  mingled  in  all 
affairs.  They  took  part  in  every  intrigue  and  revolution. 
The  general,  by  means  of  the  extenfive  intelligence  which 
he  received,  could  regulate  the  operations  of  the  order 
•with  the  moft  perfeft  difcernment ;  and,  by  means  of  his 
abfolute  power,  could  carry  them  on  with  the  utmoft  vi¬ 
gour  and  effeCt.  Together  with  the  power  of  the  order, 
its  wealth  continued  to  increafe.  Various  expedients  were 
deviled  for  eluding  the  obligation  of  the  vow  of  poverty. 
The  order  acquired  ample  poffeffions  in  every  catholic 
country  ;  and  by  the  number  as  well  as  magnificence  of 
its  public  buildings,  together  with  the  value  of  its  pro¬ 
perty,  moveable  or  real,  it  vied  with  the  moft  opulent  of 
the  monaftic  fraternities.  Befides  the  fources  of  wealth 
common  to  all  the  regular  clergy,  the  Jefuits  poffeffed  one 
■which  was  peculiar  to  themfelves.  Under  pretext  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  fuccefs  of  their  millions,  and  of  facilitating 
the  fupport  of  their  miflionaries,  they  obtained  a  fpecial 
licence  from  the  court  of  Rome  to  trade  with  the  nations 
which  they  laboured  to  convert.  In  confequence  of  this, 
they  engaged  in  an  extenlive  and  lucrative  commerce 
both  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies.  They  opened  ware- 
lioufes  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  in  which  they  vended 
their  commodities.  Not  fatisfied  with  trade  alone,  they 
imitated  the  example  of  other  commercial  focieties,  and 
aimed  at  obtaining  fettlements.  They  acquired  polfefiion 
accordingly  of  a  large  and  fertile  province  in  the  fouthern 
continent  of  America,  and  reigned  as  fovereigns  over  i'ome 
hundred  thouiand  1  objects. 

Unhappily  for  mankind,  the  vaft  influence  which  the 
order  of  Jefuits  acquired  by  all  thefe  different  means,  had 
been  often  exerted  with  the  moft  pernicious  effect.  Such 
was  the  tendency  of  that  difcipline  obferved  by  the  foci- 
ety  in  forming  its  members,  and  fuch  the  fundamental 
maxims  in  its  conftitution,  that  every  Jefuit  was  taught 
to  regard  the  intereft  of  the  order  as  the  capital  objeCt  to 
which  every  confideration  was  to  be  facrificed.  This  fpirit 
of  attachment  to  their  order,  the  moft  ardent  perhaps  that 
ever  influenced  any  body  of  men,  was  the  charaCteriftic 
principle  of  the  jefuits,  and  ferves  as  a  key  to  the  genius 
of  their  policy  as  well  as  the  peculiarities  in  their  fenti- 
ments  and  conduCt. 

As  it  was  for  the  honour  and/idvantage  of  the  fociety 
that  its  members  fhould  poflefs  an  afcendant  over  perfons 
in  high  rank  or  of  great  power;  the  defire  of  acquiring 
and  preferving  fuch  a  direction  of  their  condudi  with 
more  facility,  led  the  Jefuits  to  propagate  a  fyftem  of  re¬ 
laxed  and  pliant  morality  which  accommodated  itfelf  to 
the  paffions  of  men,  which  jultined  their  vices,  which  to¬ 
lerated  their  imperfections,  which  authorifed  almoft  every 
adtion  that  the  moft  audacious  or  crafty  politician  would 
wifh  to  perpetrate. 

As  the  profperity  of  the  order  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  prefervation  of  the  papal  authority,  the  Jefuits, 
influenced  by  the  fame  principle  of  attachment  to  the  ia- 
terefts  of  their  fociety,  have  been  the  moft  zealous  patrons 
of  thofe  dodtrines  which  tend  to  exalt  ecclefiaftical  power 
on  the  ruins  of  civil  government.  They  attributed  to 
the  court  of  Rome  a  jurifdidfion  as  extenfive  and  abfolute 
as  was  claimed  by  the  moft  prefumptuous  pontiffs  in  the 
dark  ages.  They  contended  for  'the  intire  independence 
of  ecclefiaftics  on  the  civil  magiftrates.  The-y  pubiifhed 
fuch  tenets  concerning  the  duty  of  oppofing  princes  who 
were  enemies  of  the  Catholic  faith,  as  countenanced  the 
moft  atrocious  crimes,  and  tended  to  dilfolve  all  the  ties 
•which  conned!:  fubjeCts  with  their  rulers..  As  the  order 
derived  both  reputation  and  authority  from  the  zeal  with 
which  it  ■  ftood  forth  in  defence  of  the  Romilh  church 
againft  the  attacks,  of  the  reformers,  its  members,  proud 
of  this  diltincUpn,  confidered  it  as  their  peculiar  function 
to  combat  the  opinions  and  to  check  the  progrefs  of  the 
Proteftants.  They  made  ufe  of  every  art,  and  employed 
«¥<£ry  weapon,  againft  them.  They  let.  themfelves  in  op- 
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pofition  to  every  gentle  or  tolerating  meafure  in  their  fa¬ 
vour.  They  inceflantly  ftirred  up  againft  them  all  the 
rage  of  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  perfecution.  Monks  of 
other  denominations  have  indeed  ventured  to  teach  the 
fame  pernicious  dodtrines,  and  have  held  opinions  equally 
inconfiftent  with  the  order  and  happinefs  of  civil  fociety; 
but  they,  from  reafons  which  are  obvious,  have  either 
delivered  fuch  opinions  with  greater  referve,  or  have  pro¬ 
pagated  them  with  lefs  fuccefs.  Whoever  recollects  the 
events  which  have  happened  in  Europe  during  two  cen¬ 
turies,  will  find  that  the  Jefuits  may  juftly  be  confidered 
as  refponfible  for  moft  of  the  pernicious  effedts  arifing 
from  that  corrupt  and  dangerous  cafuiltry,  from  thofe  ex¬ 
travagant  tenets  concerning  ecclefiaftical  power,  and  from 
that  intolerant  fpirit,  which  have  been  the  difgrace  of  the 
church  of  Rome  throughout  that  period,  and  which  have 
brought  fo  many  calamities  upon  civil  fociety. 

But,  amidft  many  bad  confequences  flowing  from  the 
inftitution  of  this  order,  mankind,  it  mall  be  acknow¬ 
ledged,  have  derived  from  it  fome  confiderable  advantages. 
As  the  Jefuits  made  the  education  of  youth  one  of  their 
capital  objedts,  and  as  their  firft  attempts  to  eftablilh  col¬ 
leges  for  the  reception  of  ltiidents  were  violently  oppofed 
by  the  univerfities  in  different  countries,  it  became  necef- 
fary  for  them,  as  the  moft  effectual  method  of  acquiring 
the  public  favour,  to  furpafs  their  rivals  in  fcience  and 
induftry.  This  prompted  them  "to  cultivate  the  ftudy  of 
ancient  literature  with  extraordinary  ardour.  This  put 
them  upon  various  methods  for  facilitating  the  inftruCtion- 
of  youth;  and,  by  the  improvements  which  they  made  in. 
it,  they  contributed  fo  much  towards  the  progrefs  of  po¬ 
lite  learning,  that  on  this  account  they  have  merited  well 
of  fociety.  Nor  has  the  order  of  Jefuits  been  fuccefsful 
only  in  teaching  the  elements  of  literature  ;  it  has  pro¬ 
duced  likewife  eminent  mafters  in  many  branches  of  fci¬ 
ence,  and  can  alone  boaft  of  a  greater  number  of  ingenious 
authors  than  all  the  other  religious  fraternities  taken  to¬ 
gether. 

But  it  is  in  the  New  World  that  the  Jefuits.  exhibited 
the  moft  wonderful  difplay  of  their  abilities,  and  contri¬ 
buted  moft  effectually  to  the- benefit  of  the  human  fpecies. 
The  conquerors  of  that  unfortunate  quarter  of  the  globe 
had  nothing  in  view'  but  to  plunder,  to  enflave,  and  to 
exterminate,  its  inhabitants.  The  Jefuits  alone  made  hu¬ 
manity  the  objeCt  of  their  fettling  there.  About  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  17th  century,  they  obtained  admiffion  into 
the  fertile  province  of  Paraguay,  which  ftretches  acrofs 
the  fouthern  continent  of  America,  from  the  bottom  of 
the  mountains  of  Potofi  to  the  confines  of  the  Spanifh  and 
Portuguele  fettlements  on  the  banks  of  the  river  de  la 
Plata.  They  found  the  inhabitants  in  a  lfate  little  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  which  takes  place  among  men  when  they 
firft  begin  to  unite  together  ;  ftrangers  to  the  arts,  fub- 
fifting  precarioufly .  by  hunting  or  fi filing,  and  hardly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  firl'c  principles  of  fu'oprdination  and  go¬ 
vernment.  The  Jefuits  let  themfelves  to  inftruCt  and  to 
civilize  thefe  favages.  They  taught  them  to  cultivate  the 
ground,  to  rear  tame  animals,  and  to  build  licules.  Tliey 
brought  them  to  live  together  in  villages.  They  trained 
them  to  arts  and  manufactures.  They  made  them  tafte 
the  l'weets  of  fociety,  and  accuftomed  them  to  the  blefl- 
ings  of  fecurity  and  order.  Thefe  people  became  the 
fubjeCts  of  their  benefactors,  who  governed  them  with  a 
tender  attention,  redoubling  that  with  which  a  father  di¬ 
rects  his  children.  RefpeCted  and  beloved  almoft  to  ado¬ 
ration,  a  few  Jefuits  preiided  over  fome  hundred  thoufand 
Indians.  They  maintained  a  perfeCi-equality  among  all 
the  members  of  the  community.  Each  of  them  was 
obliged  to  labour,  not  for  himielf  alone,. but  for  the  pub¬ 
lic.  The  produce  of  their  fields,. together  with  the  fruits 
of  their  induftry  of  every  fpecies,  were  depofited.  in  com¬ 
mon  ftore-houles, .  from  which  each  individual  received 
every  thing  neceflary  for  the  fnpply  of  his  wants.  Bv 
this  inftitution,  almoft  all  the  paflions  which  dilturb  the 
peace  of.  fociety,  and  render  the  members  of  it  unhappy  5, , 
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were  extinguished.  A  few  magistrates,  chofen  by  the  In¬ 
dians  tliemSelves,  watched  over  the  public  tranquillity, 
and  fecured  obedience  to  the  laws.  The  fanguinary  pu- 
nilhments  frequent  under  other  governments  were  un¬ 
known.  An  admonition  from  a  Jefuit,  a  flight  mark  of 
infamy,  or,  on  forne  lingular  occafion,  a  few'  lathes  with  a 
whip,  were  fuffic'ient  to  maintain  good  order  among  thefe 
innocent  and  happy  people. 

But  even  in  thefe  meritorious  efforts  of  the  Jefuits 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  the  genius  and  fpirit  of  their 
order  were  mingled,  and  are  difcernible.  They  plainly 
aimed  at  eftablilhing  in  Paraguay  an  independent  empire, 
•SubjeCt  to  the  Society  alone,  and  which,  by  the  fuperior 
excellence  of  its  constitution  and  police,  could  fcarcely 
have  failed  to  extend  its  dominion  over  all  the  fouthern 
continent  of  America.  With  this  view,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Spaniards  or  Portuguefe  in  the  adjacent  fettle- 
ments  from  acquiring  any  dangerous  influence  over  the 
people  within  the  limits  of  the  province  fubjeCt  to  the  So¬ 
ciety,  the  Jefuits  endeavoured  to  infpire  the  Indians  with 
hatred  and  contempt  of  thefe  nations.  They  cut  off  all 
intercourfe  between  their  Subjects  and  the  Spanish  or  Por¬ 
tuguefe  fettlements.  They  prohibited  any  private  trader 
of  either  nation  from  entering  their  territories.  When 
they  were  obliged  to  admit  any  perfon  in  a  public  cha¬ 
racter  from  the  neighbouring  governments,  they  did  not 
permit  him  to  have  any  converfation  with  their  fubjeCts  ; 
and  no  Indian  was  allowed  even  to  enter  the  houfe  where 
thefe  Strangers  refided,  unlefs  in  the  prefence  of  a  Jefuit. 
In  order  to  render  any  communication  between  them  as 
difficult  as  poflible,  they  induftrioufly  avoided  giving  the 
Indians  any  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  or  of  any  other 
European  language ;  but  encouraged  the  different  tribes 
which  they  had  civilized  to  acquire  a  certain  dialed  of 
the  Indian  tongue,  and  laboured  to  make  that  the  univer- 
fal  language  throughout  their  dominions.  As  all  thefe 
precautions,  without  military  force,  would  have  been  in- 
fufticient  to  have  rendered  their  empire  fecure  and  perma¬ 
nent,  they  inltruCted  their  S'ubjeCts  in  the  European  arts 
of  war.  They  formed  them  into  bodies  of  cavalry  and 
infantry,  completely  armed  and  regularly  disciplined. 
They  provided  a  great  train  of  artillery,  as  well  as  maga¬ 
zines  Stored  with  all  the  implements  of  war.  Thus  they 
established  an  army  fo  numerous  and  well-appointed,  as 
to  be  formidable  in  a  country  where  a  few  fickly  and  ill- 
difciplined  battalions  compofed  all  the  military  torce  kept 
,©n  foot  by  the  Spaniards  or  Portuguefe. 

Such  were  the  laws,  the  policy,  and  the  genius,  of  this 
formidable  order;  of  which,  however,  a  perfect  know¬ 
ledge  has  only  been  attainable  of  late.  Europe  had  ob¬ 
served,  for  two  centuries,  the  ambition  and  power  of  the 
order.  But,  while  it  felt  many  fatal  elfeCls  of  thefe,  it 
could  not  fully  dilcern  the  "caufes  to  which  they  were  to 
be  imputed.  It  was  unacquainted  with  many  of  the  An¬ 
gular  regulations  in  the  political  constitution  or  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Jefuits,  which  formed  the  enterprising  fpirit 
of  intrigue  that  distinguished  its  members,  and  elevated 
the  body  itfelf  to  Such  a  height  of  power.  It  was  a  fun¬ 
damental  maxim  with  the  Jefuits,  from  their  iirft  institu¬ 
tion,  not  to  publish  the  rules  of  their  order.  Thefe  they 
kept  concealed  as  an  impenetrable  myStery.  They  never 
communicated  them  to  Strangers,  nor  even  to  the  greater 
part  of  their  own  members.  They  refuted  to  produce 
them  when  required  by  courts  of  juftice  ;  and,  by  a  ltrange 
folecifm  in  policy,  the  civil  power  in  different  countries 
authorised  or  connived  at  the  establishment  of  an  order  of 
men,  wltofe  constitution  and  laws  .were  concealed  with  a 
Solicitude  which  alone  was  a  good  reafon  for  having  ex¬ 
cluded  them.  During  the  profecutions  carried  on  againlt 
them  in  Portugal  and  France,  the  Jefuits  were  lb  inconsi¬ 
derate  as  to  produce  the  mysterious  volumes  of  their  in¬ 
stitute.  By  the  aid  of  thefe  authentic  records,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  their  government  may  be  delineated,  and  the 
fources  of  their  pow'er  investigated  with  a  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty  and  preciflon  which,  previous  to  that  event,  it  was 
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impoffible  to  attain  ;  and  this  occasioned  their  entire  flip- 
preflion  in  France. 

_ The  pernicious  effeCts,  however,  of  the  fpirit  and  con¬ 
stitution  of  this  order,  rendered  it  at  length  obnoxious  to 
molt  of  the  principal  powers'  in  Europe,  and  gradually 
brought  on  its  downfall.  The  emperor  Charles  V.  Saw  it 
expedient  to  check  its  progrefs  in  his  dominions;  it  was 
-expelled  England,  by  proclamation  a  James  I.  in  1604  5 
Venice, 'in  j 606  ;  Portugal,  1111759;  France,  in  1764; 
Spain  and  Sicily,  in  1767  ;  and  totally  fuppreffed  and  abo¬ 
lished  by  pope  Clement  XIV.  in  1773. 

The  following  fummary  of  the  principles  of  the  Jefuits 
is  from  MonS'.  Villers’s  (Prize)  Effay  on  the  Reformation 
by  Luther.  Perhaps  the  famed  fchool  of  Loyola  never  has 
been  better  delineated,  nor  its  leading  features  more  ac¬ 
curately  marked : 

“It  has  been  already  faid,  that  the  Jefuits  were  intruft- 
ed  with  the  greater  part  of  the  public  instruction  in  the 
catholic  States.  Europe  had  already  tailed  of  the  tree  of' 
knowledge  ;  its  light  had  fpread  into  all  parts,  and  had 
made  a  rapid  progrefs ;  it  had  become  impoffible  to  op- 
pole  it  openly.  The  Safeft  expedient  now  was,  not  to 
combat  the  fcience,  but  to  get  poffeSlion  of  it,  to  prevent 
it  from  being  injurious;  not  being  able  to  Stop  the  tor¬ 
rent,  it  was  neceffary  to  dig  a  channel  for  it  where  it 
might  fertilize  the  foil  of  the  church  inllead  of  deltroying 
it.  To  well-informed  adverfaries,  therefore,  they  deter¬ 
mined  to  oppofe  men  as  well-informed  ;  the  crafty  com¬ 
panions  of  Ignatius  were  appointed  to  Satisfy  the  univer¬ 
sal  defire  to  acquire  knowledge  manifelted  by  the  age.  It 
was  here  that  the  inconceivable  talent  of  the  new  precep¬ 
tors  of  humanity  was  difplayed.  Their  leading  maxim 
was  to  cultivate  and  bring  to  the  higheSl  poffible  degree 
of  perfection,  every  fpecies  of  knowledge  from  which  no 
immediate  danger  could  arife  to  the  fyltem  of  hierarchi¬ 
cal  power,  and  by  that  means  to  acquire  the  ellimation 
and  celebrity  of  being  the  moSt  able  and  moll  learned 
men  of  the  Christian  world.  Affilted  by  this  fupremacy 
over  opinion,  it  became  eafy  for  them  either  to  paralyze 
the  branches  of  knowledge  which  might  bear  fruit  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  papacy,  or  to  bend,  direCt,  and  graft,  thefe 
branches  at  pleafure.  Thus,  in  infpiring  a  talte  for  the 
liberal  fciences,  theGreekand  Roman  claffics,  profane  hif- 
tory,  mathematics,  &c.  they  could  conveniently  Stifle  that 
of  inquiring  into  matters  of  religion  and  taite,  the  philo¬ 
sophical  and  investigating  Spirit.  The  philofophy  taught 
in  their  Schools  was.  calculated  to  make  this  fcience  re¬ 
pulsive  and  difgufting.  It  was  no  other  than  the  fcholaf- 
tic,  revifed  and  corrected  by  them,  and  applied  to  cir¬ 
cumstances;  particularly  to  the  polemical  controverfy  with 
the  reformists,  whofe  arguments,  as  may  readily  be  fup- 
pofed,  were  brought  forward  in  them  lb  as  to  be  destroy¬ 
ed  by  the  artillery  of  the  fchool.  With  refpeCt  to  reli¬ 
gion,  the  Study  of  it  was  confined  to  the  books  of  the¬ 
ology  compofed  purpofely  by  members  of  the  fociety,  to 
Jefuit  caSuifts  and  moralists.  The  Study  of  the  original 
books  of  religion  was  withdrawn  ;  or,  if  the  gofpels  and 
other  pieces  appeared  fometimes  in  their  works  of  devo¬ 
tion,  (and  this  was  very  neceffary,  fince  the  translations, 
made  by  the  reformed,  were  public,)  it  was  with  inter¬ 
pretations  and  even  alterations  conformable  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  object  of  the  Society.  Their  grand  rallying  word 
was  the  utility  of  the  fciences,  and  the  lujlre  of  the  belles 
lettres.  As  to  every  thing  relating  to  a  moral  ameliora¬ 
tion  or  to  the  ennobling  of  mankind,  as  well  as  every 
thing  connected  with  the  philosophical  and  theological 
fciences,  the  Jeluits  Strove  eagerly,  and  in  fa£t  fucceeded, 
in  making  them  be  totally  forgotten  ;  in  rendering  theolo¬ 
gy  and  philofophy  barbarous  and  full  of  difficulties,  and 
even  ridiculous,  in  the,  eyes  of  the  bulk  of  mankind. 
Who  can  determine  how  much  this  Jefuitic  mode  of  in¬ 
struction,  which  became  the  reigning  mode  in  the  catho¬ 
lic  countries,  and  which  differs  So  widely  from  the  mode 
of  instruction  of  the  proteftants  ;  how  much,  I  fay,  this 
procedure,  obltinately  followed  during  feveral  fucceflive 
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generations,  might  have  influenced  the  fpecies  of  culture 
and  particular  turn  of  mind  among  the  catholics,  fo  dif¬ 
ferent  in  general  from  what  is  feen  among  the  proteft- 
ants?  It,  however,  refults  from  all  this,  (and  I  believe 
this  confideration  is  the  key  to  the  contr.adiftory  judg¬ 
ments  formed  on  the  method  of  the  Jefuits  in  the  culture 
of  the  fciences,)  that  this  fociety  has  rendered  immenfe 
fervjces"  to  certain  parts  of  literature,  ,on  which  it  has 
thrown  light  ;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  pur- 
pofely  kept  certain  other  important  parts  in  obfeurity  ; 
or  it  has  lo  fcattered  the  avenues  with  difficulties,  that 
men  were  not  tempted  to  engage  in  them  ;  fo  that,  taken 
in  general,  the  initruftion  given  in  their  l'chools,  very- 
brilliant  on  the  one  fide,  remained  very  dark  on  the  other, 
was  a  partial  and  incomplete  inftruftion,  and  put  the  mind, 
in  a  wrong  track ;  for,  as  on  the  one  fide  all  was  clear 
and  bright  and  on  the  other  all  was  dark  and  myfteri- 
ous,  the  eye  naturally  turned  to  that  fide  which  alone  was 
luminous,  and  diidained  to  reft  on  the  other,  of  which 
they  were  even  habituated  not  to  fume  ft  the  exiftence. 

“  To  model  fcience  according  to  the  interefts  of  the 
pontifical  power,  and  even  to  render  it  ignorant  where 
it  was  requjfite  it  fiiould  be  ignorant;  to  produce  certain 
objefts  in  open  day,  and  to  keep  others  in  a  profound 
alight ;  to  fertilize  the  reign  of  the  memory  and  wit,  by 
rendering  that  of  the  mind  and  reafo'n  barren  ;  to  form  en¬ 
lightened  but  fubmiifive  fpirits,  ignorant  only  of  that.which 
might  leflen  their  fubmifiion,  like  thefe  valuable  Haves  of 
the  great  men  of  antiquity,  who  were  grammarians,  poets, 
rhetoricians,  Ikilful  dancers,  and  muficians,  knowing  every 
thing,  but  to  be  free: — I  do  not  dread  being  contradifted 
by  any  impartial  man,  in  aflerting  that  fucli  were  the  tac¬ 
tics  of  inftruftion  adopted  by  the  Jefuits.  They  were 
profound  and  fupremely  calculated  for  their  objeft.  They 
could  form  illultrious  and  poliihed  writers,  learned  men, 
orators,  good  Roman  catholics,  nay,  Jefuits,  but  not  men, 
In  the  extenlive  acceptation  of  the  term;  whoever  became 
a  man  under  their  regulations,  became  fo  independent  of 
thefe  regulations,  and,  I  ftiall  add,  almolt  in  del'pite  of 
them/* 

JE'SUIT’s  BARK.  See  Cinchona,  vol.iv.  p.  600. 

JES'UITE,  f.  [from  Jefuii]  A  descendant  of  Jefui. 

JES'UITED,  adj.  [from  JeJ'uitJ  Made  like  a  Jeluit, 
admitted  into  the  lociety  of  Jelhs.  Scott. 

JESUITTCAL,  adj.  [from  Jefuit.~\  Deceitful: 

With  no  canting,  no  fly  jefuitical  arts, 

Field-preacliing,  liypocrily,  learning,  or  parts.  Cambridge. 

[Mod  commonly  in  colloquial  dialogue.]  ‘  Full  of  preva¬ 
rication. 

JESUIT'ICALLY,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  the  Je¬ 
fuits;  equivocally. 

JESUIT'ISM,yi  The  principles  of  Jefuits. — As  hefeems 
to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  his  difeourfe  on  fuch  com, 
mon  notions  as  were  affented  to  by  all  mankind,  thofe 
who  follow  the, fame  method  have  no  more  regard  to  je- 
fuitifm  and  popery,  than  thofe  who  agree  with  other  Je¬ 
fuits  in  the  principles  of  geometry.  A.  Sidney. 

JESUPOL',  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Red 
Ruilia:  five  miles  louth  of  Halitfch. 

JE'SUS  the  Son  of  Sirach,  a  native  of  Jerufalem,  com- 
poled,  about  200  B.C.  the  book  of  Eccleiiafticus,  called 
by  the  Greeks  Hava  for,,  “  replenifhed  with  virtue  ;”  who 
alfo  quote  it  under  the  title  of  the  Wijdom  of  Solomon  the 
Jon  of  Sirach.  His  grandfon,  who  was  alfo  of  the  fame 
name,  and  a  native  of  Jerufalem,  tranllated  it  from  the 
Hebrew  into  Greek  about  121  B.C.  We  have  this  Greek 
verfion,  but  the  Hebrew  text  is  loft. 

JE'SUS,  [Heb.  a  faviour.]  .  One  of  the  names  of  Chrift. 
See  Christ,  vol.  iv. 

JE'SUS,  a  final]  illand  lying  eight  degrees  due  north  of 
the  New  Hebrides,  and  1450  leagues  weft  of  the  coaft  of 
Peru,  in  lat.  6.  50.  S.  Ion.  165.  E.  from  Paris;  difeovered  by 
Mendana,  Jan.  10,.  1 567.  Inhabited  by  a  copper-coloured 
and  mulatto  race  of  men. 
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JET,  f  [gagates,  Lat.]  See  Bitumen  gagas,  under  Mine¬ 
ralogy  — jet  is  a  beautiful  foffil,  of  a  firm  and  even  ftruc- 
ture,  and  a  fmooth.  furface ;  found  in  mafies,  feldom  of  a 
great  fize,  lodged  in  clay  ;  of  a  fine  deep  black,  having  a 
grain  refembling  that  of  wood.  It  is  confounded  with 
cannel-coal,  which  has  no  grain,  and  is  extremely  hard  ; 
and  the  jet  is  but  moderately  fo.  Hill. — There  is  more  dif¬ 
ference  between  thy  fielh' and  her's,  than  between  jet  and. 
ivory.  Shakefpeare. 

One  of  us  in  glafs  is  fet. 

One  of  us  you’ll  find  in  jet.  Swift . 

\_Jd,  Fr.]  A  fpout  or  fiioot  of  water  : 

Prodigious  ’tis,  that  one  attractive  ray 
Should  this  way  bend,  the  next  an  adverfe  way  ! 

For  fhould  th’  unfeen  magnetic  jets  defeend 

All  the  fame  way,  they  could  not  gain  their  end.  Blackmore. 

Thus  the  ftnall  jet,  which  hafty  hand's  unlock. 

Spurts  in  the  gard’ner’s  eyes  who  turn  the  cock.  Pope. 

A  yard.  Obf oleic, : 

What  orchard  unrobbed  efcapes. 

Or  pullet  dare  walk  in  their  jet'?  Tvjfcr. 

To  JET,  v.  n.  fetter,  Fr.]  To  llioot  forward-;  to  fiioot 
out;  to  intrude  ;  to  jut  out  : 

Think  you  not  how  dangerous 

It  is  to  jet  upon  a  prince’s  right  ?  Shakefpeare . 

To  ftrut;  to  agitate  the  body  by  a  proud  gait.— Contem¬ 
plation  makes  a  rare  turkey-cock  of  him  :  how  lie  jets  un¬ 
der  his  advanced  plumes.  Shakefpeare. — To  jolt;  to  be 
(liaken. — Upon  the  jetting  of  a  hackney-coach  ihe  was 
throw’ll  out  of  the  hinder  feat  againft  a  bar  of  iron  in 
the  forepart.  Wifeman. 

JET-D’EAU,'  a  French  term,  frequently  alfo  ufed  with 
us,  for  a  fountain  that  calls  up  water  to  a  confiderable 
height  in  the  air.  See  Hydrofatics,  under  Mechanics. 
JETH'ATH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man, 
JE'THER,  [Heb.  one  that  excels.  ]  A  man’s  name. 
JETH'LAH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  place. 
JE'THOW.  See  Gythow. 

JE'TI-IRO,  [Heb.  excellence.]  A  man’s  name. 
JET'SAM,  orjET'soN,yi  \_jetter,  Fr.]  Goods  or  other 
things  which,  having  been  calf  overboard  in  a  ftorm,  or 
after  fliipwreck,  are  thrown  upon  the  fliore.  See  Flot¬ 
sam,  vol.  vii.  and  the  article  Wreck. 

JETSIN'GO,  a  province  of  Japan. 

JETSIN'GO,  or  Jusju,  a  province  of  Japan. 
JETSIS'SEN,  ocJeatsu,  a  province  of  Japan. 
JETT'STORFF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  archduchy 
of  Auftria  :  four  miles  eaft  of  Korn  Neuburg. 

JET'TY,  adj.  Made  of  jet.  Black  as  jet. — The  people 
about  Capo  Negro,  Cefala,  and  Madagascar,  are  of  a  jetty 
black.  Brown. 

Nigrina  black,  and  Merdamante .brown. 

Vied  for  his  love  in  jetty  bow’rs  below-.  Pope. 

JET'TY-HEAD,  f.  A  name  ufually  given  in  the  royal 
dock-yards  to  that  part  of  a  w-harf  which  projects  beyond 
the  reft;  but  more  particularly  the  front  of  a  wharf,  whole 
fide  forms  one  of  the  cheeks  of  a  dry  or  wet  dock. 

JE'TUR,  [Heb.  fucceffion.]  A  man’s  name. 

JETZ,  a  town  of  Japkn,  in  the  province  of  Oomi. 
JET'ZE,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  rifes  fix  miles 
fouth  of  Diffdorf,  and  runs  into  the  Elbe  near  Hitzacker, 
in  the  principality  of  Luneburg 

JEV'EL,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

JE'VER,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Weftphalia,  and  capi¬ 
tal  of  a  country,  called  Javerland,  fituated  i  1  the  north- 
eaft  part  of  Eaft  Friefland,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Wefer,  which  belongs  to  the  prince  of  Anhalt 
Zerbft  :  twenty-eight  miles  north-eaft  of  Emden.  Lat. 
53.39.N.  Ion.  25. 1 3.  E.  Ferro. 

JEUMAILLO'CHE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Indie,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
9  P  diftriet 
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diftrict  of  Chatlllo'n  fur  Indre  :  four  leagues  eaft  of  Cha- 
tillon  fur  Indre,  and  two  and  a  half  fouth-fouth-ealt  of 
Vallen9ay. 

JE'UR,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

JEU'REV  POL'SKAI,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Vladimir:  thirty-two  miles  north-north-weft  of 
Vladimir. 

JE'USH,  [Heb.  affembled.]  A  man’s  name. 

JEW,  an  Hebrew;  one  who  profefles  Judaifm.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  patriarch  Judah,  and  given  to 
the  defcendants  of  Abraham  by  his  eldeft  fon  Ifaac,  who 
for  a  long  time  poflefied  the  land  of  Paleftine  in  Alia,  and 
are  now  difperfed  through  all  nations  in  the  world. 

The  hiftory  of  this  people,  as  it  is  the  mod  fingular,  fo 
is  it  alfo  the  moft  ancient,  in  the  world  ;  and  the  greatell 
part,  being  before  the  beginning  of  profane  hiftory,  de¬ 
pends  entirely  on  the  authenticity  of  the  Old  Teftament, 
where  only  it  is  to  be  found.  To  repeat  here  what  is  faid 
in  the  facred  writings  would  both  be  fuperfluous  and  te¬ 
dious,  as  thofe  writings  are  in  every  perfon’s  hands,  and 
may  be  confulted  at  pleafure.  Yet  the  following  brief  ab- 
ftrafl  we  truft  will  not  be  unacceptable. 

History  of  the  Jews  to  the  Time  of  the  Capti¬ 
vity. 

God  had  promifed  to  Abraham,  that  he  would  render 
his  feed  extremely  numerous.  It  was  long,  however,  be¬ 
fore  the  promifed  feed  made  any  remarkable  appearance. 
Abraham’s  feed  by  Ifhmael,  and  the  fons  of  Keturah,  in¬ 
deed  mightily  increafed  ;  but  neither  thefe,  nor  the  pof- 
lerity  of  Efau,  were  the  promifed  offspring.  In  Jacob’s 
twelve  fons  it  firft  began  to  increafe  ;  and  in  after-times 
they  were  called  Ifrael,  or  Jacob,  from  their  progenitor  ; 
and  in  times  Hill  later,  were  called  Jew,  fuch  of  them  as 
were  known,  from  the  name  of  Judah,  the  favoured  tribe. 
In  about  215  years,  they  increafed  in  Egypt,  from  feven- 
ty,  to  between  two  and  three  millions,  men,  women,  and 
children.  While  Jofeph  lived,  who  had  prelerved  the 
Egyptian  nation  amidft  a  terrible  famine,  they  were  kindly 
tiled  by  the  Egyptian  monarchs  ;  but  foon  after  were  ter¬ 
ribly  opprefled.  From  a  fufpicion  that  they  might,  in 
procefs  of  time,  become  too  ftrong  for  the  natives,  they 
were  condemned  to  labour  in  the  moft  llavilh  and  toilfome 
employments.  The  more  they  were  opprefled,  the  more 
exceedingly  they  multiplied.  The  midwives  and  others 
were  therefore  ordered  to  murder  every  male  infant  at  the 
time  of  birth;  but  the  midwives  avoided  the  horrible  talk. 
Every  body  was  therefore  ordered  to  kill  the  Hebrew 
male’ children  wherever  they  we're  found;  the  females 
they  intended  to  incorporate  with  the  Egyptians.  After 
they  had  been  thus  miferably  opprefled  for  about  an  hun¬ 
dred  years,  and  on  the  very  day  that  finiflied  the  430th 
year  from  God’s  firft  promife  of  a  feed  to  Abraham,  and 
about  400  years  after  the  birth  of  Ifaac,  God,  by  terrible 
plagues  on  the  Egyptians,  obliged  them  to  let  the  Hebrew's 
go,  under  the  direction  of  Moles  and  Aaron.  Thus  they 
departed  peaceably,  and  with  great  wealth,  and  without 
fo  much  as  one  of  their  number  weak  or  fickly ;  and  a 
mixed  multitude  of  heathens  attended  them,  who  were 
afterwards  a  fnare  to  them.  See  Gen.  xv.  xvii.  xxii.  Exod.  i. 
xiii.  Afts  vii.  Neh.  ix. 

God  directed  the  Hebrew  march  by  a  cloud,  which  in 
the  day  was  dulky,  and  fkreened  them  from  the  heat,  and 
in  the  night  was  fiery,  and  gave  them  light.  He  direfted 
them  not  by  the  neareft  way  to  Canaan,  left  their  early  en¬ 
counters  with  the  Philiftines  fliould  tempt  them  to  return 
back  into  Egypt,  but  caufed  them  to  march  towards  the 
foutli-eaft,  and  into  the  Itreights  of  Pihahiroth,  where 
there  were  mountains  on  each  fide,  and  the  Red  Sea  be¬ 
fore  them.  Pharaoh,  expecting  they  were  now  entangled, 
purfued  them  with  a  mighty  army  to  bring  them  back. 
The  Lord  opened  a  paflage  through  the  Red  Sea  for  the 
Hebrews;  but  the  Egyptians,  attempting  to  follow  them, 
were  drowned.  The  Hebrews  were  now  in  a  dry  and 
barren  defert ;  nor  had  they  brought  provifion  for  the 
journey.  God  fupplied  them  with  water  from  a  flinty 
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rock,  and  with  manna  from  heaven.  Moreover,  he  re¬ 
galed  them  with  quails  in  the  defert  of  Sin.  By  means  of 
Mofes’s  prayers  and  Jolhua’s  bravery,  he  enabled  them  to 
rout  the  Amalekites,  who  barbarously  fell  on  their  rear. 
Having  got  officers  of  thoufands,  hundreds,  fifties,  and 
tens,  fet  over  them,  they  marched  fouthward  along  the  eaft: 
fide  of  the  weftern  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  came  to  mount 
Sinai,  about  fifty  days  after  their  departure  from  Egypt. 
There  God  in  a  moft  tremendous  manner,  from  the  midfl: 
of  a  terrible  fire  cn  the  top  of  the  mount,  and  after  the 
moft  fearful  thundering,  avouched  them  for  his  peculiar 
people,  intimated  to  them  his  laws,  and  confirmed  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Mofes  as  their  leader.  While  Mofes  tarried  in 
the  mount,  they  fo  far  loft  the  impreflion  of  every  thing 
they  had  feen  and  heard,  that  they  formed  and  won'hip- 
ped  a  golden  calf.  This  being  deltroyed,  and  3000  of  the 
principal  idolaters  cut  off  by  the  fword  of  the  zealous 
Levites,  God,  at  the  interceflion  of  Mofes,  fpared  them, 
renewed  to  them  the  tables  of  his  law,  and  his  tabernacle 
was  erefted  among  them,  and  Aaron  and  his  fons  confe- 
crated  to  the  prielthood,  and  vaft  numbers  of  further  ce¬ 
remonies,  concerning  offerings,  purifications,  and  feftivals, 
preferibed  them.  The  numbers  of  their  fighting  men  were 
taken,  and  arranged  in  four  great  divifions,  three  tribes  in 
each  ;  and  the  manner  of  their  marching  and  encampment 
was  appointed;  the  tabernacle  was  dedicated  by  the  obla¬ 
tions  of  their  chief  princes,  on  twelve  feveral  days  ;  and 
the  Levites  were  confecrated  to  the  facred  lervice  of  it,  in 
room  of  the  Hebrews  firft-born  ;  and  the  paffover  was 
again  obferved  in  the  firft  month  of  the  fiecond  year  after 
they  had  come  out  of  Egypt.  '  See  Exod.  xiv.-xl.  Lev.  i.-> 
xxvii.  Numb.  i.-x.  Neh.  ix.  Pfal.  lxxviii.  cv.  cvi.  cxiv. 
cxxxv.  cxxxvi.  Ezek.  xx.  xvi.  4-14. 

After  they  had  continued  about  a  year  at  the  foot  of 
Sinai,  they  marched  northward,  loathed  the  manna,  and 
were  punilhed  with  a  month’s  eating  of  flefh,  till  a  plague 
broke  out  among  them.  About  this  time  feventy  or  fe-> 
venty-tvvo  elders  were  fet  over  them.  They  quickly  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  fouth  borders  of  Canaan  at  Kadeih-barnea  5 
but  for  their  rafh  belief  of  the  ten  wicked  fpies,  and  their 
contempt  of  the  promifed  land,  God  would  have  entirely 
deftroyed  them,  had  not  Mofes’s  prayers  prevented  it. 
They  were  actually  condemned  to  wander  in  the  defert 
till  the  end' of  forty  years,  till  that  whole  generation,  ex¬ 
cept  Caleb  and  Jofliua,  fliould  be  cut  off  by.  death.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period,  God  frequently  puniflied  them  for  their 
repeated  rebellion,  murmuring,  or  loathing  of  mannas 
The  Canaanites  made  terrible  havockof  them  at  Hormah, 
when  they  attempted  to  enter  Canaan,  contrary  to  the 
will  of  their  God.  Above  140,000  of  them  perifhed  in  the 
matter  of  Korah,  or  for  their  murmuring  at  his  and  his 
accomplices’  death.  Multitudes  were  bitten  by  fiery  fer- 
pents.  Twenty-four  tlioufand  were  cut  off  for  their  idol¬ 
atry  and  whoredom  with  the  Midianitilh  women.  But 
God’s  marvellous  favours  were  ftill  continued  :  his  cloudy 
pillar  conducted  and  protected  them  ;  his  manna  from 
heaven  fupplied  them  with  meat;  the  ftreams  iffuing  from 
the  rock  at  Meribah  followed  their  camp  about  thirty- 
nine  years,  whether  their  way  was  afeending  or  not. 
Their  clothes  never  waxed  old.  At  Kadeftt  and  at  Been 
God  anew  fupplied  them  with  water.  The  intended 
curfeof  Balaam  was  turned  into  ablefling  in  their  favour. 
During  this  period,  the  cloud  conduced  them  from  Ka- 
defli-barnea,  on  the  fouth  of  Canaan,  back  to  Ezion-geber, 
which  is  on  the  north-eaft  of  Sinai;  and  then  back  to  the 
fouth  border  of  Canaan.  This  journey,  though  of  no 
more  than  a  few  hundred  miles,  took  them  up  about  thir¬ 
ty-eight  years  ;  and  no  doubt  they  wandered  hither  and 
thither,  lo.  that  it  is  vain  to  pretend  an  accurate  account 
of  their  ftations.  Nor  were  they  yet  admitted  to  enter  the 
promifed  land,  but  condufted  along  the  louth  border  of 
Idumea,  by  a  way  exceedingly  rough  and  fatiguing.  At 
lalt  they  marched  to  the  north-eaft,  till  they  came  to  about 
the  head  of  the  river  Arnon,  and  turned  weftward  to  the 
Jordan.  While  they  tarried  in  thefe  quarters,  they  took 
pofleflion  of  the  two  powerful  kingdoms  of  Sihon.  and  Og, 
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on  {Tie  eaft  of  Canaan  ;  and  made  terrible  (laughter  of  the 
Midianites,  for  enticing  them  to  uncleannefs  and  idola¬ 
try.  After  eroding  the  Jordan,  miraculoully  divided,  un¬ 
der  Jofliua,  the  fuccelfor  of  Mofe.s,  as  their  general,  they 
folemnly  dedicated  themfelves  to  the  Lord,  by  circumci- 
fion,and  eating  of  the  paffover;  and,  in  a  war  of  fix  years, 
conquered  thirty-one  kingdoms.  On  the  feventh,  the  land 
was  divided,  and  the  tabernacle  of  God  fet  up  among  them 
at  Shiloh;  and  not  long  after,  they  again  dedicated  them- 
i'elves  to  the  Lord.  See  Num.  xi.-xxxvi.  Deut.  i.-xxix.  Jolh. 
i.-xxiv.  Neli.ix.  Pfal.  lxxviii.  cv.  cvi.  cxiv.  See.  Gen.xlix. 
Deut.  xxxiii. 

On  their  entrance  to  Canaan,  God,  to  give  the  Hebrews 
an  horror  of  idolatry,  ordered  them  to  cut  off  every  ido¬ 
latrous  Canaanite  ;  they,  however,  through  finful  pity  or 
floth,  fpared  vaft  numbers  of  them,  who  enticed  them  to 
wickednefs,  and  were  fometimes  God’s  rod  to  punifii  them. 
For  many  ages,  whenever  the  Hebrews  enjoyed  outward 
p>-ofperity,  they  relapfed  into  idolatry,  worfhipping  Baa¬ 
lim  and  Alhtaroh,  Sec.  Micah  and  the  Danites  introduced 
it  not  long  after  Joflma’s  death.  About  this  time  the 
lewdnefs  of  the  men  of  Gibeah  occalioned  a  war  of  the 
eleven  tribes  againft  their  brethren  of  Benjamin.  To  pu- 
nifli  the  tribes  for  their  wickednefs,  and  their  neglefling 
at  firft  to  confult  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  they,  though  more 
than  fourteen  to  one,  were  twice  routed  by  the  Benja- 
mites,  and  4.0,000  of  them  (lain.  In  the  third,  all  the 
Benjamites  were  (lain  except  600.  Heartily  vexed  for  the 
lofs  of  a  tribe,  the  other  Hebrews  provided  wives  for  thefe 
600,  at  the  expence  of  (laying  moft  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Jabefh-gilead,  and  of  eluding  their  oath  in  the  affair  of 
the  daughters  of  Shiloh.  See  Judg.  i.  ii.  xvii.-xxi. 

Their  relapfes  into  idolatry,  alfo  brought  on  them  re¬ 
peated  turns  of  llavery  from  the  heathen  among  or  around 
them.  The  dates  of  thefe,  and  the  names  of  their  deli¬ 
verers,  termed  Judges,  we  (hall  prefently  exhibit  in  a 
chronological  table.  From  A.M.  2849  to  2889,  they  were 
oppreffed  by  the  Philiitines,  who  were  haraffed  by  Samfon, 
and  routed  by  Samuel,  after  the  death  of  Eli.  During 
this  laft  oppreflion,  the  Hebrews  were  almoft  ruined  ;  the 
ark  was  taken,  and  for  perhaps  130  years  afterwards  was 
without  a  fettled  abode.  See  Judg.  i.-xxi.  i.  Sam.  ii.-vii. 

When  the  Hebrews  had  been  governed  by  judges,  di¬ 
vinely  railed  up,  for  about  34.0  years  after  the  death  of 
Jofliua,  they  took  a  fancy  to  have  a  king,  like  the  nations 
around  them.  Saul  was  their  firft  fovereign.  Under  his 
reign,  they  had  almoft  perpetual  Itruggles  with  the  Am¬ 
monites,  Moabites,  and  Philiftines  ;  and  at  his  death  the 
nation  was  left  on  the  brink  of  ruin  by  the  Philiftines. 
After  about  feven  years  ftruggling,  between  the  eleven 
tribes  that  clave  to  Ifhboflieth  the  fon  of  Saul,  and  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  which  eredted  themfelves  into  a  kingdom 
under  David,  David  became  foie  monarch  of  Ifrael;  Un¬ 
der  him  the  Hebrews  fubdued  their  neighbours  the  Phi¬ 
liftines,  Edomites,  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  Syrians,  and 
took  poffeflion  of  the  whole  dominion  which  had  been 
promifed  them,  from  the  border  of  Egypt  to  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates.  Under  Solomon  they  had  almoft  no  war, 
but  employed  themfelves  in  buildings,  and  maritime  trade. 
It  is  plain,  however,  that  they  difreliflied  the  taxes  which 
he  laid  upon  them  in  the  end  of  his  reign.  To  punifh 
his  and  their  idolatry  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  Re- 
zon  the  Syrian,  and  Hadad  the  Edomite,  haraffed  them  a 
little  ;  and,  after  Solomon’s  death,  ten  of  the  Hebrew  tribes 
formed  a  diftindt  kingdom  of  Ifrael,  under  Jeroboam  the 
ion  of  Nebat,  in  oppofition  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  ruled  by  the  family  of  David.  This  divifion, 
which  happened  about  A.M.  3029,  and  in  the  120th  year 
of  their  kingdom,  tended  not  a  little  to  the  hurt  of  both 
parties,  by  their  mutual  contefts.  The  kingdom  of  Ifra¬ 
el,  or  of  the  ten  tribes,  had  never  (o  much  as  one  pious 
king ;  and  often  the  royal  families  were  deltroyed,  and 
Others  took  their  place.  Idolatry,  particularly  of  wor¬ 
shipping  the  golden  calves  of  Bethel  and  Dan,  was  always 
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their  eftablifhed  religion,  and  brought  miferies  unnum- 
bered  on  their  head.  The  kingdom  of  Judah  had  wicked 
and  pious  fovereigns  by  turns;  but  their  frequent  relapfes 
into  idolatry  often  occalioned  terrible  diftrefs  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  lo  punifh  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  or  the  Jews,  for 
their  apoftafy,  God  delivered  them  into  the  hand  of  Shi- 
(hak  king  of  Egypt,  who  ravaged  the  country  ;  but  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  done  no  hurt  to  Jeroboam’s  kingdom,  as 
perhaps  he  was  in  league  with  him.  There  was  almoft 
perpetual  war  between  Jeroboam  and  Rehoboam,  and 
Abijah  his  fon.  In  one  battle,  Jeroboam  had  500,000  of 
his  forces  cut  off  by  the  army  of  Abijah,  which  was  but 
the  half  of  his  own.  From  A.M.  3049  to  3115,  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Judah,  for  the  moft  part,  followed  the  true  God, 
reformed  from  their  corruptions,  and  had  ccnfiderable  prof- 
perity_  and  fuccefs  againft  their  enemies,  the  Ethiopians, 
Edomites,  Moabites,  Sec.  Jehofhaphat  had  an  army  of 
1, 1603000  men.  Meanwhile,  the  Ifraelites  under  Nadab, 
Baaflia,  Elah,  Omri,  Ahab,  Ahaziah,  and  Jehoram,  were 
generally  in  a  moft  wretched  condition,  efpecially  by 
Ahab’s  introduction  of  the  worihip  of  Baal  ;  and  by  va¬ 
rious  famines,  and  repeated  wars  with  the  Philiftines  and 
Syrians;  and  by  civil  broils  between  Omri  and  Tibnl.  See 
1  Sam.  viii.-xxxi.  2  Sam.  i.-xxiv.  1  Kings  i.-xxii.  1  Chron. 
x.-xxix.  2  Chron.  i.-xx. 

■  J\Tot  only  was  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael,  but  alfo  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Judah,  the  royal  family  of  which  had  joined  in 
marriage  and  other  alliance  with  the  wicked  houfe  of 
Ahab,  brought  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin,  after  the  death  of 
Jehofhaphat :  nor  indeed  did  his  fucceffors,  Jehoram  and 
Ahaziah,  deferve  a  better  fate.  From  A.M.  3120  to  3232-, 
Jehu  and  his  pofterity  governed  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael  ; 
the  worihip  of  Baal  was  aboliflied  ;  but  the  idolatry  of  the 
calves  was  ltill  retained.  To  punifli  this,  the  kingdom 
was  terribly  ravaged,  and  the  people  murdered  by  the  Sy¬ 
rians,  during  the  reign  of  Jehu,  and  efpecially  of  Jehoa- 
haz  his  fon  :  but  Jehoalh  and  Jeroboam  II.  his  fon  reduced 
the  Syrians,  and  rendered  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes 
more  glorious  than  ever  it  had  been.  In  the  beginning 
of  this  period,  Athaliah  for  fix  years  tyrannized  over  Ju¬ 
dah.  After  her  death,  religion  was  a  while  promoted  un¬ 
der  Joafti,  by  means  of  his  uncle  Jehoiada,  the  high-pried  j 
but  they  quickly  relapfed  into  idolatry;  and  during  the 
reigns  of  Joafti,  Amaziah,  Uzziah,  as  well  as  of  Jotham, 
numbers  lacrificed  in  high  places,  but  to  the  Lord  their 
God.  Nor  did  the  kingdom  of  Judah  recover  its  grandeur 
till  the  reign  of  Uzziah.  Under  the  reign  of  Zachariah, 
Shallum,  Menahem,  and  Pekahiah,  the  kingdom  of  the 
ten  tribes  was  reduced  to  a  moft  wretched  condition,  by 
their  inteftine  broils,  murder  of  fovereigns,  and  Affyrian 
ravages.  Under  Pekah,  they  recovered  part  of  their  gran¬ 
deur  :  but,  he  being  murdered  by  Hofliea,  a  civii  war  of 
nine  years  feems  to  have  happened;  at  the  end  of  which, 
Hofliea  found  himfelf  mafter  of  the  crown.  Under  Jotham 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  moderately  happy;  but  under 
Ahaz  they  relapfed  into  idolatry,  and  were  terribly  ha¬ 
raffed  by  the  Philiftines,  Syrians,  and  by  the  ten  tribes 
under  Pekah.  About  A.  M.  3280,  the  kings  of  the  He¬ 
brews  were  better  than  they  had  been  ever  iince  the  divi¬ 
fion  :  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah  was  an  eminent  reformer, 
and  Hofliea  was  lefs  wicked  than  liis  predeceffors.  But 
the  abounding  wickednefs  of  both  kingdoms  had  ripened 
them  for  ruin.  Provoked  with  Hofliea  for  entering  into 
a  league  with  So  k-ing  of  .Egypt,  Shalmanefer  king  of  Af- 
fyria  invaded  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  befieged  and 
took  their  cities,  murdered  moft  of  the  people,  ripping 
up  the  women  with  child,  and  dafliing  infants  to  pieces  j 
and  carried  almoft  all  the  reft  captive  to  Hara,  Halah,  and 
Habor,  by  the  river  Gozan,  and  to  the  cities  of  the  Medes,  . 
on  the  nortli-eaft  of  the  Affyrian  empire  ;  and  brought 
the  Samaritans  and  placed  them  in  their  ftead.  Thus  tile 
kingdom  of  Ifrael  was  ruined  254  years  after  its  e  ref  lion. 

Sennacherib  king-of  Affyria,  contrary  to  treaty,  invaded 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  brought  that  nation  to  the 
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brink  of  rain,  ffezekiah's  piety  andlfaiah’s  prayers  were 
a  means  of  preventing  it  :  but  under  his  fon  Manaffeh, 
the  Jews  abandoned  themfelves  to  the  inoit  horrid  inipie- 
ties.  To  punifli  them,  Efarhaddon  king  of  Affyria,  about 
the  zzd  year  of  Manaifeh’s  reign,  invaded  Judea,  reduced 
the  kingdom,  and  carried  Manaffeh  prifoner  to  Babylon  ; 
lie  alfo  tranfported  the  remains  or  the  Ifraelites  to  Media, 
and  the  countries  adjacent.  What  has  become  of  them 
fince,  whether  they  removed  eaftward  with  the  Tartars,  and 
partly  palled  over  into  America,  or  how  far  they  mixed 
with  the  Jews  when  carried  to  Babylon,  is  not  known. 
See  a  Kings  i.-xxi,  z  Chron.  xxi.-xxxiii.  Amos  ii.-ix. 
Hof.  i.-xiii.  Mic.  i.  ii.  iii.  vi.  vii.  If.  i.-x.  xvii.  xxii.  xxiv.- 
xxxi.  xXxiii.  xxxvi.-xXxix. 

Manaffeh  repented,  and  the  Lord  brought  him  back  to 
his  kingdom,  where  he  promoted  the  reformation  of  his 
fubjefts  during  the  reft  of  his  reign;  but  his  fon  Amon 
defaced  all,  and  rendered  matters  as  wicked  as  ever.-  His 
fon  Jofiah  mightily  promoted  reformation,  and  brought 
it  to  fuch  a  pitch  as  it  had  never  been  fince  the  reign  of 
David  and  Solomon ;  but  the  people  were  moftly  hypo¬ 
critical  in  it  ;  and  the  Lord  never  forgave  the  nation  the 
murders  and.  other  wickednefs  of  Manaffeh,  as  to  the  ex¬ 
ternal  punilhment  thereof.  After  Jofiah  was  flain  by 
Pharaoh- necho  king  of  Egypt,  the  kingdom  of  Judah  re¬ 
turned  to  their  idolatry  ;  and  God  gave  them  up  to  fer- 
vitdde,  firft  to  the  Egyptians,  and  then  to  the  Chaldeans. 
The  fate  of  their  kings,  Jehoahaz,  Jehoiakim,  Jechoiachin, 
and  Zedekiah,  -was  unhappy;  and  fo  was  the  cafe  of  their 
fubjecis  during  the  twenty-two  years  of  their  reigns.  It 
is  ffiocking  to  think  what  famine,  peftilence,  and  murder 
by  the  Chaldeans,  happened  among  them.  Provoked  by 
Zedekiah’s  treachery,  Nebuchadnezzar  invaded  the  king¬ 
dom,  hacked  and  burnt  the  cities,  murdered  fuch  multi¬ 
tudes,  that,  of  a  kingdom  once  conlifting  of  about  lix 
millions  of  people  under  Jeholhaphat,  no  more  than  a  few 
thoufands  were  left.  Thus  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was 
ruined,  A.  M.  34.16,  about  388  years  after  its  divilion 
from  that  of  the  ten  tribes.  See  1  Kings'  xxi.  18.  to  the 
end  of  that  book;  and  z  Chron.  xxxiii.  'iz.  to  xxxvi.  21. 

It  will  be  feen  by  the  foregoing  abftraft,  that  the  Ifra¬ 
elites  had  no  king  of  their  nation  till  Saul.  Before  him, 
they  were  governed,  at  firft  by  elders,  as  in  Egypt ;  then 
by  princes  of  God’s  appointment,  as  Moles  and  Joftiua  ; 
then  by  judges,  fuch  as  Othniel,  Ehud,  Shamgar,  Gideon, 
Jephthah,  Samfon,  Eli,  Samuel  ;  and  lalt  of  all  by  kings, 
as  Saul,  David,  Solomon,  Rehoboam,  &c.  We  lhall  there¬ 
fore,  by  way  of  recapitulation,  fubjoin  a  lift  of  the  judges 
and  kings  down  to  the  captivity,  introducing  fome  other 
particulars,  in  a  chronological  order,  and  beginning- from 
the  death  of  Jolhua.  The  numbers  prefixed  denote  the 
years  of  the  world. 

Chronological  Lift  of  the  Judges. 
a 570  The  death  of  Joftiua. 

2585  The  government  of  the  elders  for  about  fifteen  years. 
2592  An  anarchy  of  about  feven  years.  The  hiftory  of 
Micah,  the  conqueft  of  the  city  of  Lailh  by  part 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  the  war  undertaken  by  the 
eleven  tribes  againft  Benjamin,  are  all  referred  to 
this  time. 

2591  The  firft  fervitude  under  Cufnan-rifliathaim  king  of 
Mefopotamia  began  ;  Unddafted  eight  years. 

.4599  Othniel  delivered  Ilrael  in  the  40th  year  after  peace 
eftablilhed  in  the  land  by  Jolhua. 

662  A  peace  of  about  fixty-two  years,  from  the  deliver¬ 
ance  procured  by  Othniel,  in  2599,  to  2662,  when 
the  fecond  fervitude  under  Eglon  king  of  the  Mo¬ 
abites  happened.  It  lafted  eighteen  years. 

^679  Ehud  delivers  Ifrael.  ’  After  him  Shamgar  governed, 
and  the  land  was  in  peace  till  the  80th  year  after 
the  firft  deliverance  procured  by  Othniel.-  / 

^699  The  third  fervitude  under  the  Canaanites,  which 
lailed  tiVenty  years. 

•2719  Deborah  and  Barak  deliver  the  Ifraelites:  from  the 
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deliverance  procured  by  Ehud  to  the  end  of  De¬ 
borah  and  -Barak’s  government,  were  forty  years. 

2768  Abimelech,  the  natural  fan  of  Gideon,  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  kinej  by  the  Shechemites.  He  died  at  the 
fiege  of  Thebez  in  Paleltine. 

2772  Tola  after  Abimelech  governs  for  twenty-three 
years. 

2795  Jair  fucceeds  Tola,  and  governs  twenty-two  ye?rs. 

2799  The  fifth  fervitude  under  the  Philiftines,  which 
lafted  eighteen  years. 

2817  Jephthah  is  chofen  head  of  the  Ifraelites  beyond  Jor¬ 
dan,  he  defeated  the  Ammonites,  who  opprelfcd 
them.  Jephthah  governed  fix  years. 

2823  Ibzan  governs  feven  years,  from  2823  to  2830. 

2830  Elori  fucceeds  Ibzan.  He  governs  ten  years. 

2840  Abdon  judges  Ilrael  eight  years. 

2848  The  fixth  fervitude,  under  the  Philiftines,  which 
lafted  forty  years. 

2848  Eli  the  high-prieft,  of  the  race  of  Ithamar,  governed 

forty  years,  the  whole  time  of  the  fervitude  under 
the  Philiftines. 

2849  The  birth  of  Samfon. 

2887  The  death  of  Samfon,  who  was  judge  of  Ifrael  dur¬ 

ing  the  judicature  of  Eli  the  high-prieft. 

2888  The  death  of  Eli,  and  beginning  of  Samuel’-s  go-. 

vermnent,  who  fucceeded  him. 

2909  The  election  and  anointing  of  Saul,  firft  king  of  the 
Hebrews. 

Lift  of  the  Kings  cf  the  Hebrews. 

2909  Saul,  the  firft  king  of  the  Ifraelites,  reigned  forty 
years. 

2949  Ilhbolheth  the  fon  of  Saul  fucceeded  him,  and  reigned 
fix  or  feven  years  over  part  of  Ilrael. 

2956  David  was  anointed  king  by  Samuel  in  the  year  of 
the  world  2934,  but  did  not  enjoy  the  regalpowrer 
till  the  death  of  Saul  in  2949,  and  was  not  ac¬ 
knowledged  king  of  all  Ifrael  till  after  the  death  of 
Iflibolheth  in  2956.  He  died  in  2990  at  the  age  of 
feven  ty. 

2990  Solomon  his  fon  fucceeded  him  ;  he  had  received  the 
royal  unftion  in  the  year  2989.  He  died  in  3029. 
After  his  death,  the  kingdom  was  divided  ;  and, 
the  ten  tribes  having  chofen  Jeroboam  for  their  king, 
Rehoboam,  the  fon  of  Solomon,  reigned  only  over 
the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin.  The  kingdom 
of  the  Hebrews  remained  in  an  undivided  ltateonly 
12.0  years. 

Kings  of  Ifrael. 

3029  Jeroboam  reigned  twenty-two  years. 

3051  Nadab,  one  year. 

3052  Baaftia,  twenty-two  years. 

.3074  Elah,  two  years. 

3075  Zimri,  feven  days. 

3075  Omri,  eleven  years.  He  had  a  competitor  Tibn? 
who  fucceeded  ;  and  died  in  what  year  we  know 
not. 

3086  Ahab,  twenty-one  years. 

3107  ^-haziah,  two  years. 

3108  Jehoram,  the  fon  of  Ahab,  fucceeded  him  in  3108. 

He  reigned  twelve  years. 

3120  Jehu  ufurped  the  kingdom  in  3120,  and  reigned 
twenty-eight  years. 

3148  Jehoahaz  reigned  feventeen  years. 

3165  Joaflr  reigned  fourteen  years. 

3179  Jeroboam  II.  reigned  forty-one  years. 

3220  Zachariah,  twelve  years. 

3233  Shallum,  reigned  a  month. 

3233  Menahem,  ten  years’. 

3243  Pekahiah,  two  years. 

3245  Pekah,  twenty  years. 

3265  Iiolhea,  eighteen  years,  from  3265  to  3283.  Here 
the  kingdom  of  Ifrael  had  an  end,  after  a  duration 
of  254  years. 
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Kings  of  Judalt. 

3019  Rehoboam,  the  Ton  and  fucceflor  of  Solomon,  reigned 
feVenteeu  years. 

304.5  Abijam,  three  years. 

304.9  Afa,  forty-one  years. 

3090  Jeholhaphat,  twenty-five  years. 

3115  Jehoram,  four  years. 

3119  Ahaziah,  one  year. 

3120  Athaliali,  his  mother,  reigned  fix  years. 

3126  Joalh  was.fet  upon  the  throne  by  Jehoiada  the  liigh- 
prieft ;  he  reigned  forty  years. 

3165  Amaziah,  twenty-nine  years. 

5194  Uzziah,  otherwife  called  Azariah,  reigned  tvventy- 
feven  years,  to  the  year  3221  :  then,  attempting  to 
offer  incenfe  in  the  temple,  he  was  ftmck  with  a 
leprofy,  and  obliged  to  quit  the  government  ;  he 
lived  after  this  twenty-fix  years,  and'  died  in  324.6. 

324.6  Jotham  his  foil  took  upon  him  the  government  in 

the  year  of  the  world  3221.  He  reigned  alorje  in 
3246,  and  died  in  3262. 

3262  Ahaz  fucceeded  Jotham;  he  reigned  fixteen  years.. 
3273  Kezekiah,  twenty-eight  years. 

3306  Manafi'eh,  fifty-five  years. 

3361  Amon,  two  years. 

3363  Jofiah,  thirty-one  years. 

3394  Jehoahaz,  three  months. 

3394  Eliakirn,  or  Jehoiakim,  eleven  years. 

J405  Jehoiachin,  or  Jeconiah,  reigned  three  months  and 
tendays. 

§405  Mattaniah,  or  Zedekiah,  reigned  eleven  years,  from 
3405  to  3416.  In  the  laft  year  of  his  reign,  Jeru- 
1'alem  was  taken,  the  temple  burnt,  and  Judah  car¬ 
ried  into  captivity,  beyond  the  Euphrates.  The 
kingdom  of  Judah  lafted  388,  years,  or,  from  the 
crowning  of  Saul,  506  years. 

From  the  Captivity  to  the  final  Destruction  of 
Jerusalem. 

For  the  hiftory  of  the  Jews  after  the  captivity,  we  have 
more  ample  materials;  fince  to  the  canonical  books  of 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  the  apocryphal  hiftory  of  the  Maccabees, 
and  Jofephus,  we  can  add  the  coinciding  teftimony  of 
many  profane  authors  and  hiftorians. 

The  beginning  of  the  captivity  is  not  dated  from  the 
year  <jf  the  world  3416,  when,  as  ftated  above,  Jerufalem 
was  burnt,  and  the  kingdom  of  Judah  entirely  ruined  ; 
but  about  eighteen  years  before,  namely,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  A.M.  3398.  This  reckon¬ 
ing  is  neceffary  in  order  to  make  the  edict  of  Cyrus  for 
the  reftoration  of  the  Jews,  fall  in  the  70th  year  from  that 
beginning,  at  which  time  it  was  predifted  the  captivity 
iliould  ceafe.  Not  to  enter  into  a  difpute  about  dates,  we 
proceed  to  Hate,  that  about  the  year  of  the  world  3468, 
or  536  before  Chrift,  Cyrus  the  Great,  king  of  Perfia,. hav¬ 
ing  conquered  Babylon  and  almoft  all  the  weftern  parts 
of  Afia,  perceiving  the  defolate  and  ruinous  condition  in 
which  the  province  of  Paleftine  lay,  formed  a  deiign  of 
•reftoring  the  Jews  to  their  native  country,  and.  permitting 
them  to  rebuild  Jerufalem  and  re-eftabliln  their  worlhip. 
For  this  purpofe  he  ilfued  out  a  decree,  in  the  firft  year  of 
•his  reign  over  all  thole  countries,  by  which  the  Jews  were 
allowed  not  only  to  return  and  rebuild  their  city,  but  to 
take  with  them  ail  the  Ikcred  veflels  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
had  brought  away,  and  engaged  to  defray  the  expence  of 
building  the  temple  lrimfelf.  This  offer  was  gladly  em¬ 
braced  by  the  more  zealous  Jews  of  the  tribes  of  Judah, 
.Benjamin, vand  Levi  ;  who  accordingly  let  out,  under  the 
direction  of  Shelhbazzar,  or  Zerubbabel,  the  grandfon  of 
•king  Jehoiachin,  Jofhua  the  high-prieff,  and  others,  to 
the  number  of  42,360,  and  7337  fervants  of  heathen  ori¬ 
gin ;  but,  as  the  particulars  mentioned  by -Ezra  amount 
but  to  29,818-,  and  thole  by. Nehemiah  to  31,031,  it  feems 
the  overplus,  of  about  12,000,  were  of  the  remains  of  the 
■ten  tribes.  The  lifts  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  are  different 
dn  many  particulars;  but  the  one  might  be  the  lift  of  fuch 
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as  gave  in  their  names  to  return,  and  the  other  the  lift  of 
them  that  actually  returned  ;  for,  vaft  numbers  of  the  Jews, 
who  had  agreeable  fettlements,  remained  in  Babylon. 

In  534  B.C.  the  foundations  of  the  temple  were  laid, 
and  matters  leehied  to  go  on  prolperoufly,  when  the  un¬ 
dertaking  was  fuddenly  obftrufted  by  the  Samaritans. 
Thefe  came  at  firft  exprefting  an  earned  defire  to  afiift  in 
the  work,  as  they  worfliipped  the  fame  God  with  the  Jews  5 
but  the  latter  refufed  their  afliftance,  as. they  knew  they 
■were  not  true  Ifraelites,  but  the  defcenffants  of  thofe  hea¬ 
thens  who  had  been  tranfplanted  into  the  country  of  the 
ten  tribes  after  their  captivity  by  Shalmanezer.  This  re- 
fufal  proved  the  fource  of  all  that  bitter  enmity  which  af¬ 
terwards  took  place  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  j 
and  the  immediate  confequence  was,  that  the  latter  made 
all  the  oppofition  in  their' power  to  the  going  on  of  the 
work.  At  laft,  however,  all  obltacles  were  furmountecj; 
and  the  temple  was  finilhed,  as  related  in  the  books  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  The  laft  of  thefe  chiefs  died  about 
409  B.  C.  after  having  reilored  the  Jewilh  worlhip  to  its 
original  purity,  and  reformed  a  number  of  abufes  which 
took  place  immediately  on  its  commencement. 

But,  though  the  Jews  were  now  reitored  to  the  free  ex- 
ercife.of  their  religion,  they  were  neither  a  free  nor  a  pow¬ 
erful  people,  as  they  had  formerly  been.  They  were  few  in 
number,  and  their  country  only  a  province  of  Syria,  fub- 
ject  to  the  kings  of  Perfia.  The  Syrian  gqvernors  con¬ 
ferred  the  adminiftration  of  affairs  upon  the  high-priefts  j 
and  their  accepting  this  office,  and  thus  deviating-  from 
the  law  of  Moles,  mull:  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  chief 
caufes  of  the  misfortunes  which  foon  after  befel  the 
people,  becaufe  it  made  room  for  a  fet  of  men  who  af- 
pired  at  this  high  office  merely  through  ambition  or  ava¬ 
rice,  without  either  zeal  for  religidn  or  love  for  their 
country.  It  befides  made  the  high-priefthood  capable  of 
being  difpofed  of  at  the  pleafure  of  the  governors,  where¬ 
as  the  Mofaic  inftitution  had  fixed  it  unalienably  in  the 
family  of  Aaron.  Of  the  bad  effefts  of  this  practice  a  fa¬ 
tal  inftance  happened  in  373  B.  C.  Bagofes,  governor  of 
Syria,  having  contracted  an  intimate  friendfhip  with  Je- 
fhua-,  the  brother  of  Johanan  the  high-prieft,  promifed  to 
raife  him  to  the  pontifical  office  a  few  years  after  his  bro¬ 
ther  had  been  inyefted  with  it.  Jefliua  came  immediately 
to  Jerufalem,  and  acquainted  his  brother  with  it.  Their 
interview  happened  in  the  inner  court  of  the  temple  ;  and, 
a  fcuffle  enfuing,  Jefliua  was  killed  by  his  brother,  and 
the  temple  thus  polluted  in  the  molt  lcandalous  manner. 
The  confequence  to  the  Jews  was,  that  a  heavy  fine  was 
laid  on  the  temple,  which  was  not  taken  off  till  feven 
years  after. 

About  A.  M.  3546,  the  Jews  veiy  narrowly  efcaped  the 
ruin  deviled  by  Haman.  (  About  3653,  Darius  Ochus 
king  ot  Perfia,  who  is  by  fome  pretended  to  be  the  hul- 
band  of  Either  and  matter  of  Haman,  ravaged  part  of  Ju¬ 
dea,  took  Jericho  by  force,  and  carried  off  a  great  number 
of  prifoners  ;  part  of  which  he  lent  into  Egypt,  and  the 
reft  he  tranfported  to  Hyrcania,  on  the  fouth  of  the  Caf- 
pian  fea.  When  Alexander  was  in  Canaan,  about  3670, 
he  was  at  firft  provoked  with  their  adherence  to  the  Per- 
lians ;  but,  if  we  believe  Jofephus,  their  folemn  fubmif- 
fion,  with  their  high-prielt  at  their  head,  entirely  pacified 
him.  He  cauled  a  great  number  of  victims  to  be  offered 
for  his  fuccefs  to  the  God  whom  they  worfliipped.  He 
confirmed  to  them  all  their  privileges;  and,  having  built 
Alexandria,  he  fettled  vaft  numbers  of  them  there,  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  fame  privileges  as  his  own  Macedonians. 

.  Whether  this  ftory,  which  we  haye  already  noticed 
under  the  article  Jerusalem,  p.  779,  but  more  fully  un¬ 
der  Jaddu*a,  p.  670,0!'  this  volume,  deferves  credit  or  not 
(for  the  whole  tranlhction  is  not  without  reafon  called  iu 
queftion  by  fome),  it  is  certain  that  the  Jews  were  much 
favoured  b)’  Alexander;  but  with  him  their  good  fortune 
teemed  alfo  to  expire.  The  country  of  Judea,  being  iituated 
between  Syria  and  Egypt,  became  fubjeft  to  all  the  revo¬ 
lutions  and  wars  which  the  ambitious  fucceffors  of  Alex- 
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ander  waged  again'l  each  other.  At  firft  it  'was  given,  to¬ 
gether  with  Syria  and  Phenicia,  to  Leomedon  the  Mity- 
lenian,  one  of  Alexander’s  generals ;  but,  he  being  foon 
after  (tripped  of  the  other  two  by  Ptolemy  Lagus,  Judea 
.  was  next  iiimmoned  to  yield'to  the  conqueror.  The  Jews 
fcrupled  to  break  their  oath  of  fidelity  to  Leomedon  ;  and 
were  of  confequence  invaded  by  Ptolemy  at  the  head  of 
a  powerful  army.  The  open  country  was  eafily  reduced  ; 
but  the  city,  being  llrongly  fortified  both  by  art  and  na¬ 
ture,  threatened  a  ftrong  refinance.  A  fuperftitious  fear 
o(  breaking-  the  fabbath,  however,  prevented  the  befieged 
from  making  any  defence  on  that  day.;  ofLwhicn  Ptolemy 
being  informed,  he  caufed  an  affa.ult  to  be  made  on  the 
fabbath,  and  eafily  carried  the  place.  At  firft  he  treated 
them  with  great  feverity,  and  carried  100,000  men  of  them 
into  captivity;  but,  reflecting  foon  after  on  their  known 
fidelity  to  their  conquerors,  he  reftored  them  to  all  the 
privileges  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  Macedonians.  Of 
the  captives  he  put  forne  into  garrifons,  and  others  he  fet¬ 
tled  in  the  countries  of  Libya  and  Cyrene.  From  thofe 
who  fettled  in  the  latter  of  thefe  countries  defcended  the 
Cyrenean  Jews  mentioned  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament. 

Five  years  after  Ptolemy  had  fubdued  Judea,  he  was- 
forced  to  yield  it  to  Antigonus,  referving  to  himfelf  only 
the  cities  of  Ace,  Samaria,  Joppa,  and  Gaza;  and  carry¬ 
ing  off  an  immenfe  booty,  together  with  a  great  number 
of  captives,  whom  he  fettled  at  Alexandria,  and  endowed 
with  confiderable  privileges  and  immunities.  Antigonus 
behaved  in  fuch  a  tyrannical  manner,  that  great  numbers 
of  his  Jevvifh  fubjedls  .fled  into  Egypt,  and  others  put 
tllerrtfelves  under  the  protection  of  Seleucus,  who  alfo 
granted  them  confiderable  privileges.  Hence  this  nation 
came  gradually  to  be  fpread  over  Syria  and  Alia  Minor  ; 
while  Judea  feemed  to  be  in  danger  of  being  depopulated, 
till  it  was  recovered  by  Ptolemy  in  292.  The  affairs  of 
the  Jews  then  took  a  more  profperous  turn,  and  conti¬ 
nued  in  a  thriving  way  till  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philopa- 
tor,  when  they  were  grievoufly  opprefled  by  the  incur- 
fions  of  the  Samaritans,  at  the  fame  time  that  Antiochus 
Theos  king  of  Syria  invaded  Galilee. '  Ptolemy,  however, 
marched  againft  Antiochus,  and  defeated  him  ;  after 
which,  having  gone  to  Jerufalem  to  offer  facrifices,  he 
ventured  to  profane  the  temple  itfelf  by  going  into  it. 
He  penetrated  through  the  two  outer  courts ;  but,  as  he 
was  about  to  enter  the  '(ancillary,  he  was  (truck  with  fuch 
dread  and  terror,  that  he  fell  down  half-dead.  A  dread¬ 
ful  perfecution  was  then  raifed  againft  the  Jews,  who  had 
attempted  to  hinder  him  in  his  impious  attempt;  but  this 
perfecution  was  flopped  by  a  Hill  more  extraordinary  ac¬ 
cident  related  under  the  article  Egypt,  voi.  vi.  p.  301-2. 
and  the  Jews  were  again  received  into  favour. 

About  the  year  204  B.C.  the  country  of  Judea  was  fub¬ 
dued  by  Antiochus  the  Great;  and  on  this  occafion  the 
loyalty  of  the  Jews  to  the  Egyptians  failed  them,  the  whole 
nation  readily  fubmitting  to  the  king  of  Syria.  This  at¬ 
tachment  fo  pleafed  the  Syrian  monarch,  that  he  lent  a 
letter  to  his  general,  wherein  be  acquainted  him  that  he 
defigned  to  reltore  Jerufalem  to  its  ancient  fplendour, 
and  to  reCal  all  the  Jews  that  had  been  driven  out  of  it; 
that,  out  of  his  Angular  refpeft  to  the  temple  of  God, 
he  granted  them  20,000  pieces  of  filver,  towards  the 
charges  of  the  victims,  frank  incenfe,  wine,  and  oil;  1400 
meafures  of  fine  wheat,  and  375  meafures  of  fait,  towards 
their  ufual  oblations;  that  the  temple  fhould  be  thorough¬ 
ly  repaired  at  his  coft;  that  they  fhould  enjoy  the. free  ex- 
ercife  of  their  religion  ;  and  reftore  the  public  fervice  of 
the  temple,  and  the  priefts,  Levites,  fingers,  &c.  to  their 
ufual  functions  ; 'that  no  ftranger,  or  Jew  that  was  unpu¬ 
rified,  fhould  enter  farther  into  the  temple  than  was  al¬ 
lowed  by  their  law  ;  and  that  no  flefh  of  unclean  beads 
fhould  be  brought  into  Jerufalem,  nor  even  their  (kins ; 
and  all  thefe  under  the  penalty  of  paying  3000  pieces  of 
filver  into  the  treafury  of  the  temple.  He  further  granted 
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an  exemption  of  taxes  for  three  years  to  all  the  difperfetj 
Jews  that  fhould  come  within  a  limited  time  to  fettle  its 
the  metropolis  and  that  all  who  had.  been  fold  for  flaves 
within  his  dominions  (hoold  be  immediately  fet  free. 

This  ludaen  prolperity  proved  of  no  long  duration. 
About  the  year  176,  a  quarrel  happened  between  Onias., 
at  that  time  high-prie.fi,  and  one  Simon,  governor  of  the 
temple,  which  was  attended  with  the  molt  fatal  confe- 
quences.  The  caufes  of  this  quarrel  are  unknown.  The 
event,  however,  was,  that  Simon, finding  he  could  not  get 
the  better  ot  Onias,"  informed  Apollonius,  governor  of  Cce- 
lofyria  and  Paleftine,  that  there  was  at  that  time  in  the 
temple  an  immenfe  treafure,  which  at  his  pleafure  might 
be  leized  upon  for  the  ufe  of  the  king  of  Syria.  Of  this 
the  governor  ihftantly  lent  intelligence  to  the  king,  who 
difpatched  one  Heliodorus  to  take  pofieftion  of  the  fup- 
polisd  treafure.  This  perfon,  through  a  miraculous  inter- 
pofition,  as  the  Jews  pretend,  failed  in  his  attempt  of  en¬ 
tering  the  temple ;  upon  which  Simon  accufed  the  high- 
prieft  to  the  people,  as  the  perfon  who  had  invited  Hefio- 
dorus.to  Jerufalem.  This  produced  a  kind  of  civil  war,, 
in  which  many  fell  on  both  fides.  At  laft,  Onias  having 
complained  to  the  king,  Simon  was  banifhed;  but  foon 
after,  Antiochus  Epiphanes  having  afeended  the  throne 
of  Syria,  Jafon,  the  high-prieft’s  brother,  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  neceffities  ot  Antiochus,  purchased-  from  him 
the  high-priefthood  at  the  price  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
talents,  and  obtained  an  order  that  his  brother  fhould  be 
lent  to  Antioch,  there  to  be  confined  for  life.  Jafon’s 
next  flap  was  to  purchafe  liberty,  at  the  price  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  talents  more,  to  build  a  gymnafium  at  Je¬ 
rufalem  fimilar  to  thofe  which  were  ufed  in  the  Grecian, 
cities;  and  to  make  as  many  Jews  as  he  pleafed  free  citi¬ 
zens  of  Antioch.  By  means  of  thefe  powers  he  became 
very  foon  able  to  form  a  ftrong  party  in  Judea;  for  his 
countrymen  were  exceedingly  fond  of  the  Grecian  cus¬ 
toms,  and  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Antioch  was  a  very 
valuable  privilege.  From  this  time  therefore  a  general, 
apoftacy  took  place ;  the  fervice  of  the  temple  Was  ne¬ 
glected,  and  Jafon' abandoned  himfelf  without  remorfe  to 
all  the  impieties  and  abfurdities  of  paganifm.  He  did  not,. 
however,  long  enjoy  his  ill-acquired  dignify.  'Having  fent 
his  brother  Menelaus  with  the  ufual  tribute  to  Antiochus,,. 
the  former  took  the  opportunity  of  fupplanting  Jafon  in 
the  fame  manner  that  he  had  fupjfented  Onias.  Having 
offered  for  the  high-priefthood  three  hundred  talents  more 
than  his  brother  had  given,  he  eafily  obtained  it,  and  re¬ 
turned  with  his  new  commifficn  to  Jerufalem.  Fie  foon 
got  himfelf  a  ftrong  party;  but  Jafon,  proving  too  power¬ 
ful,  forced  Menelaus  and  his  adherents  to  retire  to  An¬ 
tioch.  Here,  the  better  to  gain  their  point,  they  ac¬ 
quainted  Antiochus  that  they  were  determined  to  re¬ 
nounce  their  old  religion,  and  wholly  conform  themfelves 
to  that  of  the  Greeks;  which  fo  pleafed  the  tyrant,  that 
he  immediately  gave  them  a  force  fufficient  to  drive  Jafon 
out  of  Jerufalem  ;  who  thereupon  took  refuge  among  the 
Ammonites. 

Menelaus,. being  thus  freed  from  his  rival,  took  care  to 
fulfil  his  promife  to  the  king  with  regard  to  the  apoftafy, 
but  forgot  to  pay  the  money  he  had  promifed.  At  laft 
he  was  fummoned  to  Antioch  ;  and,  finding  nothing  but 
the  payment  of  the  promifed  fum  would  do,  he  lent  orders 
to  his  brother  Lyfimachus  to  convey  to  him  as  many  of 
the  facred  utenfils  belonging  to  the  temple  as  could  be 
fpared.  As  thefe  were  all  of  gold,  the  apoftate  foon  raifed 
a  fufficient  fum  from  them,  not  only  to  fatisfy  the  king, 
but  alfo  to  bribe  the  Courtiers  in  his  favour.  But  his. 
brother  Onias,  who*  had  been  all  this  time  confined  at  An*. 
tioch,  getting  intelligence  of  the  facrilege,  made  fuch  bit¬ 
ter  complaints,  that  an  infurreftion  was  ready  to  take  placer 
among  the  Jews  at  Antioch.  Menelaus,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  impending  danger,  bribed  Andronicus,  governor  of 
the  city,  to  murder  Onias.  This  produced  the  moft  ve¬ 
hement  complaints  as  foon  as  Antiochus  returned  to  the 
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capital  (he  having  been  abfent  for  feme  time  In  order  to 
quell  an  infurre&ion  in  Cilicia)  ;  which  at  I  alt  ended  in 
the  death  of  Andronicus,  who  was  executed  by  the  king’s 
order.  By  dint  of  money,  however,  Menelaus  ftill  found 
means  to  keep  up  his  credit ;  but  was  obliged  to  draw 
fuch  large  funis  from  Jerufalem,  that  the  inhabitants  at  laft 
nialfacred  his  brother  Lyfnnachus,  whom  he  had  left  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  city  in  his  abience.  Antiochus  foon  after 
took  a  journey  to  Tyre ;  upon  which  the  Jews  fent  depu¬ 
ties  to  him,  both  to  juftify  the  death  of  Lyfimachus,  and 
to  accufe  Menelaus  of  being  the  author  of  all  the  troubles 
which  had  happened.  The  apoftate,  however,  was  never 
at  a  lofs  while  he  could  procure  money.  By  means  of 
this  powerful  argument  he  pleaded  his  caufe  fo  effeClually, 
that  the  deputies  were  not  only  call,  but  put  to  death  ; 
and  this  unjuft  fentence  gave  the  traitor  fuch  a  Complete 
viftory  over  all  his  enemies,  that  from  thenceforth  lie 
commenced  a  downright  tyrant.  Jerufalem  was  deftitute 
of  protestors  ;  and  the  fanhedrim,  if  there  were  any  zea¬ 
lous  men  left  among  them,  were  To  much  terrified,  that 
they  duril  not  oppofe  him,  though  they  evidently  faw 
that  his  defign  was  finally  to  eradicate  the  religion  and  li¬ 
berties  of  his  country. 

In  the  mean  time,  Antiochus  was  taken  up  with  the 
conqueft  of  Egypt  ;  and  a  report  was  fome  how  or  other 
lpread  that  he  had  been  killed  at  the  iiege  of  Alexandria. 
At  this  news  the  Jews  imprudently  fliowed  l'ome  figns  of 
joy;  and  Jaf'on,  thinking  this  a  proper  opportunity  to  re- 
o-ain  his  loft  dignity,  appeared  before  Jerufalem  at  the 
head  of  about  1000  refolute  men.  The  gates  were  quick¬ 
ly  opened  to  him  by  fome  of  his  friends  in  the  city  ;  upon 
which  Menelaus  retired  into  the  citadel ;  and  Jafon,  mind¬ 
ing  nothing  but  his  refentment,  committed  the  nioft  hor¬ 
rid  butcheries.  At  lalt  he  was  obliged  to  leave  both  the 
city  and  country,  on  the  news  that  Antiochus  was  com¬ 
ing  with  a  powerful  army  againft  him  ;  for  that  prince, 
hip-lily  provoked  at  this  rebellion,  and  efpecially  at  the 
rejoicings  the  Jews  had  made  on  the  report  of  his  death, 
had  actually  refolved  to  punifh  the  city  in  the  feverelt 
manner.  Accordingly,  about  170  B.  C.  having  made  liim- 
felf  mafter  of  the  city, die  behaved  with  fuch  cruelty,  that 
within  three  days  they  reckoned  no  fewer  than  40,000 
killed,  and  as  many  fold  for  (laves.  1 11  the  midft  of  this 
dreadful  calamity,  the  apoftate  Menelaus  found  means 
not  only  to  preferve  liimfelf  from  the  general  (laughter, 
but  even  to  regain  the  good  graces  of  the  king,  who,  hav- 
inp-  by  his  means  plundered  the  temple  of  every  thing  va¬ 
luable,  returned  to  Antioch  in  a  kind  of  triumph.  Be¬ 
fore  he  departed,  however,  he  put  Judea  under  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  one  Philip,  a  barbarous  Phrygian;  Samaria 
under  that  of  Andronicus,  a  perfon  of  a  iimilar  difpoii- 
tion  ;  and  left  Menelaus,  the  moil  hateful  of  all  the  three, 
in  the  pofteffion  of  the  high-priefthood. 

Though  the  Jews  fuffered  exceedingly  under  thefe  ty¬ 
rannical  governors,  they  were  referved  for  ftill  greater  ca¬ 
lamities.  About  168  B.  C.  Antiochus,  having  been  moft 
feverely  mortified  by  the  Romans,  took  it  into  his  head 
to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  unhappy  Jews.  For  this 
purpofe  he  dif  atched  Apollonius  at  the  head  of  22,000 
men,  with .  orders  t.o  plunder  all  the  cities  of  Judea,  to 
murder  all  the  men,  and  fell  the  women  and  children  for 
flaves.  Apollonius  accordingly  came  with  his  army,  and 
to  outward  appearance  with  a  peaceable  intention  ;  nei¬ 
ther  was  he  fufpected  by  the  Jews,  as  he  was  luperinten- 
dant  of  the  tribute  in  Paleftine.  He  kept  himfeif  inactive 
till  the  nexp  fabbath,  when  they  were  all  in  a  profound 
quiet;  and  then,  on  a  fudden,  commanded  his  men  to 
arms.  Some  of  them  he  fent  to  the  temple  and  fynagogues, 
with  orders  to  cut  in  pieces  all  whom  they  found  there  ; 
whilft  the  reft,  going  through  the  itreets  of  the  city,  mafla- 
cred  all  that  came  in  their  way;  the  fuperftitious  Jews 
not  attempting  to  make  the  lead  refiftance,  for  fear  of 
breaking  the  fabbath.  He  next  ordered  the  city  to  be 
plundered  and  fet  on  fire,  pulled  down  all  their  ftately 
•buildings,  •  catifed  the  walls  to  be  demoliflied,  and  carried 
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away  captive  about  to, 000  of  thole  wfto  had  efcapsd  the 
daughter.  From  that  time  the  fervice  of  the  temple  was 
totally  abandoned  for  the  (pace  of  2300  days,  that  place 
having  been  quite  polluted,  both  with  the  blood  of  mul-  . 
titudes  who  had  been  killed,  and  in  various  other  ways. 
The  Syrian  troops  built  a  large  fortrefs  on  an  eminence  - 
in  the  City  of  David  ;  fortified  it  with  a  ilrong  wall  .anj.1 
ftately  towers,  and  put  a  garrifon  in  it  to  command  the 
temple  over-againft  which  it  was  built,  fo  that  the  loldiers 
could  eafily  fee  and  lallv  out  upon  all  thofe  who  attempted 
to  come  into  the  temple  ;  fo  many  of  whom  were  conti¬ 
nually  plundered  and  murdered  by  them,  that  the  reft, 
not  daring  to  ftay»any  longer  in  Jerufalem,  fled  for  re¬ 
fuge  to  the  neighbouring  nations. 

Antiochus,  not  yet  fatiated  with  the  blood  of  the  Jews, 
refolved  either  totally  to  abolifh  their  religion  or  deftroy 
their  whole  race.  He  therefore  ifiued  out  a  decree,  that  all 
nations  within  his  dominions  iliould  forfake  their  old' 
religion  and  gods,  and  worfhip  thofe  of  the  king,  under 
the  moft  fevere  penalties.  To  make  his  orders  more  ef¬ 
fectual,  he  fent  ovei'feers  into  every  province  to  fee  them 
lined  y  put  in  execution  ;  and,  as  he  knew  the  Jews  were 
the  only  people  who  would  diTobey  them,  fpecial  directions 
were  given  to  have  them  treated  with  the  utmoft  fe.verity, 
Atheneas,  an  old  and  cruel  miniller,  well  verfed  in  all  the 
pagan  rites,  was  fent.  into  Judea.  He  began  by  dedicat¬ 
ing  the  temple  to  Jupiter  Olympius,  and  fetting  up  his 
ftatue  on  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings.  Another  altar  was 
raifed  before  it,  on  which  they  offered  Sacrifices  to  that 
falfe  deity.  All  who  refufed  to  come  and  worfhip  this  idol 
were  either  maffacred  or  put  to  fome  cruel  tortures  till  they 
either  complied  or  expired  under  the  hands  of  the  execu¬ 
tioners.  At  the  fame  time,  altars,  groves,  and  ftatues, 
were  raifed  every  where  through  the  country,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  compelled  to  worfiiip  them  under  the  fame  fe¬ 
vere' penalties ;  while  it  was  inftant  death  to  obfsrve  the 
fabbath,  circumcifion,  or  any  other  institution  of  Moles. 

At  laft,  when  vail  numbers  had  been  put  to  cruel  deaths, 
and  many  more  had  faved  their  lives  by  their  apoftafy,  an 
eminent  prieft,  named  Mattathias,  began  to  fignalize  him¬ 
feif  by  his  bravery  and  zeal  for  religion.  He  had  forfome- 
time  been  obliged  to  retire  to  Modin,  his  native  place,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  perfecution  which  raged  at  Jerufalem, 
During  his  recefs  there,  Apelles,  one  of  the  king’s  offi¬ 
cers,  came  to  oblige  the  inhabitants  to  comply  with  the 
above-mentioned  orders.  By  him  Mattathias  and  his 
Tons  were  addreiTed  in  the  moil  earneft  manner,  and  had 
the  moft  ample  promifes' made  them  of  the  king’s  favour 
and  protection  if  they  would  renounce  their  religion. 
But  Mattathias  anfwered,  that,  though  the  whole  Jewiih. 
nation,  and  the  whole  world,  were  to  conform  to  the  king’s 
edift,  yet  both  he  and  his  fons  would  continue  faithful  to 
their  God  to  the  laft  minute  of  their  lives.  At  the  fame  time, 
perceiving  one  of  his  countrymen  juft  going  to  offer  facri- 
fices  to  an  idol,  he  fell  upon  him  and  inftantly  killed  him, 
agreeably  to  the  law  of  Mofes  in  fuch  cafes.  Upon  this, 
his  fons,  fired  with  the  ftune  zeal,  killed  the  officer  and  his 
men  ;  overthrew  the  altar  and  idol ;  and,  running  about 
the  city,  cried  out,  that  thofe  who  were  zealous  for  the 
law  of  God  fhould  follow  them ;  by  which  means  they 
quickly  faw  themfelves  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  troop, 
with  whom  they  foon  after  withdrew  into  feme  of  the  de- 
ferts  of  Judea.  They  were -followed  by  many  others,  fo 
that  in  a  (hort  time  they  found  themfelves  in  a  condition 
to  feiift  their  enemies  ;  and,  having  now  confidered  die 
danger  to  which  they  were  expofed  by  their  fcrupulous 
obfervance  of  the  fabbath,  they  refolved  to  defend  them¬ 
felves,  in  cafe  of  an  attack,  upon  that  day  as  well  as  upon 
any  other. 

In  the  year  167  B.C.  Mattathias,  finding  that  his  fol¬ 
lowers  daily  increafed  in  number,  began  to  try  his  ftren°th 
by  attacking  the  Syrians  and  apoftate  Jews.  As  many,  of 
thefe  as  he  took  he  put  to  death,  but  forced  a  much 
greater  number  to  fiy  for  refuge  into  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  ;  and,  having  foon  ftruck  his  enemies  with  ter- 
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ror,  he  marched  from  city  to  city,  overturned  the  ido¬ 
latrous  altars,  opened  the  Jewifh  Synagogues,  made  a  di¬ 
ligent  fearch  after  all  the  lac  red  books,  and  caufed  frelh 
copies  of  them  to  be  written  ;  he  alfo  caufed  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  to  be  refumed,  and  all  the  males  born 
Since  the  perfecut-ion  to  be  circumcifed,  In  all  this  he 
was  attended  with  fuel)  fuccefs,  that  he  had  extended  his 
reformation  through  a  confiderable  part  of  Judea  within 
the  /'pace  of  one  year;  and  would  probably  have  com¬ 
pleted  it,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  death. 

Mattathias  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Juda's,  furnamed 
Maccabeus,  the  greatel’c  uninfpired  hero  of  whom  the 
Jews  can  boaft.  His  troops  amounted  to  no  more  than 
6000  men  ;  yet  with  thefe  he  quickly  made  liimfelf  maf- 
ter  of  fome  of  the  ftrongeft  fortrelfes  of  Judea,  and  be¬ 
came  terrible  to  the  Syrians,  Samaritans,  and  apoffate 
Jews.  In  one  year  he  defeated  the  Syrians  in  five  pitched 
battles,  and  drove  them  quite  out.  of  the  country  ;  after 
which  he  purified  the  temple,  and  reftored  the  true  wor¬ 
ship,  which  had  been  interrupted  for  three  years  and  a 
half.  Only  one  obstacle  now  remained,  viz.  the  Syrian 
garrifon  before-mentioned,  which  had  been  placed  over- 
againlt  the  temple,  and  which  Judas  could  not  at  p refen t 
reduce.  In  order  to  prevent  them  from  interrupting  the 
wor/liip,  however,  he  fortified  the  mountain  on  which  the 
temple  /food,  with  a  high  wall  and  ltrong  towers  round 
.about,  leaving  a  garrifon  to  defend  it;  making  fome  ad¬ 
ditional  fortifications  at  the  fame  time  to  Bethzura,  a  for- 
trefs  at  about  twenty  miles  diftance. 

In  the  mean  time  Antiochus,  being  on  his  return  from 
an  unfuccefsful  expedition  into  Perfia,  received  the  dif- 
agreeable  news  that  the  Jews  had  all  to  a  man  revolted, 
defeated  his  generals,  driven  their  armies  out  of  Judea, 
and  reftored  their  ancient  worfliip.  This  threw  him  into 
fuch  a  fury,  that  he  commanded  his  charioteer  to  drive 
with  the  utmoft  /'need,  threatening  utterly  to  extirpate  the 
Jewifh  race,  without  leaving  a  Single  perfon  alive.  Thefe 
words  were  Scarcely  uttered,  when  he  was  Seized  with 
a  violent  pain  in  his  bowels,  which  no  remedy  could  cure 
■or  abate.  Notwithftanding  this  violent  /hock,  Suffering 
himfelf  to  be  hurried  away  by  the  transports  of  his  fury, 
lie  gave  orders  for  proceeding  with  the  fame  precipitation 
in  his  journey.  But,  while  he  was  thus  haltening  for¬ 
ward,  he  fell  from  his  chariot,  and  was  fo  bruifed  by  the 
fall,  that  his  attendants  were  forced  to  put  him  into  a 
litter.  Not  being  able  to  bear  even  the  motion  of  the  lit¬ 
ter,  he  was  forced  to  halt  at  a  town  called  Tabae,  on  the 
confines  of  Perfia  and  Babylonia.  Here  lie  kept  his  bed, 
Suffering  inexpreffible  torments,  occafioned  chiefly  by  the 
"vermin  which  bred  in  liis  body,  and  the  ftench,  which 
made  him  infupportable  even  to  himfelf.  But  the  tor¬ 
ments  of  his  mind,  caufed  by  his  reflecting  on  the  for¬ 
mer  a-6/ions  of  his  life,  furpalfed  by  many  degrees  thofe 
of  his  body.  Polybius,  who  in  his  account  of  this  prince’s 
death  agrees  with  the  Jewifh  liiftorians,  tells  us,  that  the 
tmeafinefs  of  his  mind  grew  at  laft  to  a  conffant  delirium 
or  flate  of  madnefs,  by  reafon  of  feveral  fpedtres  and  ap¬ 
paritions  of  evil  genii  or  fpirits,  which  he  imagined  were 
continually  reproaching  him  with  the  many  wicked  ac¬ 
tions  of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  At  laft,  having  lan- 
guifhed  for  fome  time  in  this  milerable  condition,  he  ex¬ 
pired,  and  by  his  death  freed  the  Jews  from  the  molt  in¬ 
veterate  enemy  they  had  ever  known. 

Notwithftanding  the  death  of  Antiochus,  however,  the 
war  was  ftill  carried  on  againft  the  Jews  ;  but,  through 
the  valour  and  good  conduft  of  Judas,  the  Syrians  were 
conftantly  defeated;  and  in  163  B.  C.  a  peace  was  con¬ 
cluded  upon  terffis  very  advantageous  to  the  Jewifh  na¬ 
tion.  This  tranquillity,  however,  was  of  no  long  conti¬ 
nuance  ;  the  Syrian  generals  renewed  their  hoftilities,  and 
were  attended  with  the  fame  ill  fuccefs  as  before.  Judas 
defeated  them  in  five  engagements ;  but  in  the  fixth  was 
abandoned  by  all  his  men  except  eight  hundred,  who,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  chief,  was  /lain  in  the  year  161  B.  C. 

The  news,  of  the  death  of  Judas  threw  his  countrymen 


into  the  utmoft  confternation,  and  feemed  to  give  new 
life  to  all  their  enemies.  He  was  fucceeded,  however,  by 
bis  brother  Jonathan';  who  conduced  matters  with  no 
lefs  prudence  and  fuccefs  than  Judas  had  done,  till  he 
was areacheroufly  feized  and  put  to  death  by  Tryphon,  a 
Syrian  ufurper,  who  fliortly  after  murdered  his  own  love- 
reign.  The  traitor  immediately  prepared  to  invade  Ju¬ 
dea:  but  found  all  bis  projects  fruftrated  by  Simon,  Jo¬ 
nathan’s  brother.  Simon  repaired  all  the  fortrelfes  of  Ju¬ 
dea,  and  furnifhed  them  with  frefli  garrilons  ;  took  Joppa 
and  Gaza,  and  drove  out  the  Syrian  garr-ifon  from  the 
fortrefs  of  Jerufalem;  but  was  at  laft  treacheroufly  mur¬ 
dered  by  a  fon-in-law  named  Ptolemy,  about  135  B.C. 

Simon  was  fucceeded  by  liis  fon  Hyrcanus;  who  not 
only  /hook  off  the  yoke  of  Syria,  but  conquered  the  Sa¬ 
maritans,  demqlifhed  their  capital  city,  and  became  maf- 
ter  of  all  Paleftine,  to  which  he  added  the  provinces  of 
Samaria  and  Galilee  ;  all  which  lie  enjoyed  till  within  a 
year  of  liis  death,  without  the  leaft  difturbance  from  with¬ 
out,  or  any  internal  difeord.  His  reign  was  no  lefs  re¬ 
markable  on  the  account  of  liis  great  wifdom  and  piety  at 
home  than  his  conquefts  abroad.  He  was  the  firft  fince 
the  captivity  who  had  affumed  the  royal  title;  and  he 
railed  the  Jewifh  nation  to  a  greater  degree  of  fplendour 
than  it  had  ever  enjoyed  fince  that  time.  The  author  of 
the  Fourth  Book  of  the  Maccabees  alfo  informs  us,  that 
in  him  three  dignities  were  centred  which  never  met  in 
any  other  perfon,  namely,  the  royal  dignity,  the  liigh- 
priefthood,  and  the  gift  of  prophecy.  But  the  inftances 
given  of  this  laft  are  very  equivocal  and  fufpicious.  The 
laft  year  of  his  reign,  however,  was  embittered  by  a  quar¬ 
rel  with  the  Pharifees ;  and  which  proceeded  fucli  a  length 
as  was  thought  to  have  fliortened  his  days.  Hyrcanus  ■ 
had  always  been  a  great  friend  to  that  fefl,  and  they  had 
hitherto  enjoyed  the  raoft  honourable  employments  in  tile 
ftate;  but  at  length  one  of  them,  named  Eleazar,  took  it 
into  liis  head  to  queftion  Hyrcanus’s  legitimacy,  alleging, 
that  his  mother  had  formerly  been  a  have,  and  conle- 
quently  that  he  was  incapable  of  enjoying  the  high-prieft- 
liood.  This  report  was  credited,  or  pretended  to  be  fo, 
by  the  whole  feci ;  which  irritated  the  high-prieft  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  he  joined  the  Sadducees,  and  could  never 
afterwards  be  reconciled  to  the  Pharifees,  who  therefore 
railed  all  the  troubles  and  feditions  they  could  during 
the  ftiort  time  he  lived. 

Hyrcanus  died  in  the'year  107  B.C.  and  was  fucceeded 
by  his  eldeft  fon  Ariftobulus,  who  conquered  Iturea,  but 
proved  a  molt  cruel  and  barbarous  tyrant,  polluting  his 
hands  with  the  blood  eVen-of  liis  mother  and  one  of  his 
brothers,  keeping  the  reft  clofely  confined  during  his 
reign,  which,  however,  was  but  ftiort.  He  was  fucceeded, 
in  105,  by  Alexander  Jannaeus,  the  greateft  conqueror, 
next  to  king  David,  tftat  ever  fat  on  the  Jewifh  throne. 
He  was  hated,  however,  by  the  Pharifees,  and  once  in 
danger  of  being  killed  in  a  tumult  excited  by  them  ;  but, 
having  caufed  his  guards  to  fall  upon  the  mutinous  mob, 
they  killed  6000  of  them,  and  difp'erfed  the  reft.  After 
this,  finding  it  impoftible  to  remain  in  quiet  in  his  own 
kingdom,  he  left  Jerufalem,  with  a  defign  to  apply  him¬ 
felf  wholly  to  the  extending  of  his  conquefts;  but,  while 
he  was  bufied  in  fubduing  liis  foreign  enemies,  the  Pba- 
rifees  railed  a  rebellion  at  home.  This  was  qijafhed  in 
the  year  86  B.C.  and  the  rebels  were  treated  in  the  moft 
inhuman  manner.  The  faftion,  however,  was  by  this 
means  fo  thoroughly  quelled,  that  they  never  dared  to  lift 
up  their  heads  as  long  as  lie  lived  ;  and  Alexander,  hav¬ 
ing  made  feveral  conquefts  in  Syria,  died  about  79  B.  C. 

The  king  left  two  Ions,  Hyrcanus  and  Ariftobulus  ; 
but  bequeathed  the  government  to  his  wife  Alexandra  as 
long  as  (he  lived  ;  but,  as  he  fjw  her  greatly  afraid,  and 
not  without  reafon,  of  the  refentment  of  the  Pharifees,  Ire 
defired  liis  queen,  juft  before  his  death,  to  fend  for  the 
principal  leaders  of  that  party,  and  pretend  to  be  entirely 
devoted  to  them  ;'  in  which  cafe,  be  a  flu  red  her,  that  they 
would  fupport  her  and  her  Ions  after  her  in  die  peaceable 
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poiTeil'on  of  flie  'government.  With  this  advice  the  queen 
complied  ;  but  found  herfelf  much  embar raffed  by  the 
turbulent  Pharifees,  who,  after  feveral  exorbitant  de-. 
mands,  would  at  la  ft  be  contented  with  nothing  lets  than 
■  the.  total  extermination  of  their  adverfaries  the  Sadducees. 
As  the  queen  was  unable  to  redd  the  ftrengthof  the  pha- 
rilaic  faftion,  a  mod  cruel  pcrfecution  immediately  took 
place  againd  the  Sadducees,  which  continued  for  four 
years ;  until,  at  lad,  upon  their  earned  petition,  they  were 
difperfed  among  the  feveral  garrifons  of  the1  kingdom,  in 
order  to  fecure  them  from  the  violence  of:  their  enemies. 
A  few  years  after -this,  being  feized  with  a  dangerous 
ficknefs,  her  younged  fon  Aridobulus  collected  a  drong 
party  in  order  to  fecure  the  crown  to  liimfelf;  but  the 
queen,  being  difpleafed  with  his  conduft,  appointed  her 
other  fon  Hyrcanus,  whom  the  had  before  made  high- 
pried,  to  fucceed  her  alfo  in  the  royal  dignity.  Soon  after 
this  flie  expired,  and  left  her  tvyo  fons  competitors  for  the 
crown.  The  Pharifees  railed  an  army  againd  Aridobu- 
lus,  which  almod  indantly  deferted  to  him,  lo  that  Hyr-  ' 
canus  found  liimfelf  obliged  to  accept  of  peace  upon  any 
•  terms;  which,  however,  was  not  granted,  till  the  latter 
‘  had  abandoned  ail  title  both  to  the  royal  and  pontifical 
dignity,  and  contented  liimfelf  with  the  enjoyment  of  his 
peculiar  patrimony-  as  a  private  perfon. 

But  the  depofition  of  Hyrcanus  did  not  extinguilh  his 
party.  A  new  cabal  was  raifed  by  Antipater,  an  Idu- 
nuean  profelyte,  and  father  of  Herod  the  Great ;  who  car¬ 
ried  off  Hyrcanus  into  Arabia,  under  pretence  that  his 
life  was  in  danger  if  he  remained  in  Judea.  Here  he  ap¬ 
plied  to  Aretas,  king  of  that  country,  who  undertook  to 
redore  the  depofed  monarch;  and  for- that  purpofe  in¬ 
vaded  Judea,  defeated  Aridobulus,  and  kept  him  clolely 
befieged  in  Jerufalem.  The  latter,  A.M.  3934,  had  re¬ 
course  to  the  Romans  ;  and,  having  bribed  Scaurus,  one 
of  their  generals,  he  defeated  Aretas,  with  the  lofs  of  7000 
of  his  men,  and  drove  him  quite  out  of  the  country. 
The  two  brothers  next  fent  prefents  to  Pornpey,  at  that 
time  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Roman  forces  in  the 
ealt,  and  whom  they  made  the- arbitrator  of  their  differ¬ 
ences.  But  he,  fearing  that  Aridobulus,  againd-whom 
lie  intended  to  declare,  might  ob  ft  rued  his  intended  ex¬ 
pedition  againd  the  Nabatheans,  difmiffed  them  with  a 
promife,  that  as  foon  as  lie  had  fubdued  Aretas,  he  would 
come  into  Judea  and  decide  their  controverfy. 

This  delay  gave  fucli  offence  to  Aridobulus,  that  he 
fuddenly  departed  for  Judea  without  even  taking  leave  of 
the  Roman  general,  who  on  his  part  was  ho  lefs  offended 
at  this  want  of  refpeft.  The  confequence  was,  that  Pom- 
pey  entered  Judea  with  thofe  troops  with  which  he  had 
defigned  to  aft -againd  the  Nabatheans,  and  fummoned 
Aridobulus  to  appear  before  him.  The  Jewifh  prince 
would  gladly  have  been  excufed;  but  was  forced  by  his 
own  people  to  comply  with  Pompey’s  fummons,  to  avoid 
a  war.  with  that  general.  He  came.accofdingly  more  than 
once  or  twice  to  him,  and  was  difmiffed  with  great  pro- 
mifes  and  marks  of  friendfliip.  But  at  lad  Pornpey  in¬ 
filled,  that  lie  thould  deliver  into  his  .hands  all  the  forti¬ 
fied  places  lie  poffeffed  ;  which  let  Aridobulus  plainly 
fee  that  he  was  in  the  intered  of  his  brother:  and  upon 
'  this  lie  lied  to  Jerufalem  with  a  delign  to  oppofe  the  Ro¬ 
mans  to  the  utmod  of  .  his  power.  He  was  quickly  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Pornpey  ;  and,  to.  prevent  hoftilities,-  was  at  lad 
forced  to  go  and  throw  liimfelf  at  the  feet  of  the  haughty 
Roman,  and  to  promife  him  a  confiderable  fum  of  money 
as  the  reward  of  his  forbearance.  This  fubmiflion  was 
accepted;  bu.t  Gabinus,  being  fent  with  fome  troops  to 
receive  the  dipulated  fum,  was  repulled  by  the  garrifon 
of  Jerufalem,  who  Unit  the  gates  againd  him,  and  refuled 
to  fulfil  the  agreement.  This  dilappointment  fo  exafpe- 
rated  Pornpey,  that  lie  immediately  marched  with  liis 
whole  army  againd  the  city. 

The  Roman  general  fird  fent  propolals  of  peace  ;  but, 
finding  the  Jews  refolved  to  hand  out  to  the  lad,  he  be¬ 
gan  the  liege  in  form.  As  the  place  was  ftrongly  fortified 
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both  by  nature  and  art,  he  might  have  found  it  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  accomplilh  his  delign,  had  not  the  Jews  been 
.fuddenly  feized- with  a  frelh  qualm  of  confidence  refpeft- 
ing  the  oblervance  of  the  fabbath-day.  From  the  time 
of  the  Maccabees  they  had  made  no  fcruple  of  taking  up 
.arms  againd  an  offending  enemy  on  the  fabbathj  but  now 
they  thought  that,  though  it  was  lawful  on  that  day  to 
-dand  on  their  defence  in-  cafe- they  were  aftualiy  attacked, 
•yet  it  was  unlawful  to  do  any  thing  towards  the  prevent¬ 
ing  of  thofe  preparatives  which  the  enemy  made' towards 
fuch  future  affaults.  As  therefore  they  never  moved  a 
hand  to  hinder  the  ereftion  of  mounds  and  batteries,  or 
the  making  of  breaches  in  their  walls,  on  the  fabbath,  the 

•  befiegers  at  lad  made  fuch  a'  confiderable  breach  on  that 
day,  that  the  garrifon  could  no  longer  refid  them.  The 

•  city  was  therefore  taken  in  the  year  63  B.  C.  12,000  of  the 
inhabitants  were  flaughtered,  and  many  more  died  by 
their  own  hands;  while  the  prieds,  who  were  offering  up 
the  ufual  prayers  and  facrifices  in  the  temple,  chofe  rather 
to  be  butchered  along  with  their  brethren  than  fuffer  di¬ 
vine  fervice  to  be  one  moment  interrupted.  At  lad,  af¬ 
ter  the  Romans  had  la  dated  their  cruelty  with  the  death 
of  a  vad  number  of  the  inhabitants,  Hyrcanus  was  re¬ 
do  red  to  the  pontificaldignity  with  the  title  of  prince ; 
but  was  forbidden  to  affume  the  title  of  king,  to  wear  a 
diadem,  or  to  extend  his  territories  beyond  the  limits  of 
Judea.  To  prevent  future  revolts,  the  walls  were  pulled 
down  ;  and  Scaurus  was  left  governor  with  a  fufficient 
force.  But  Pornpey,  before  lie  departed,  gave  the  Jews  a 

-dill  greater  offence  than  almod  any  thing  he  had  hitherto 
done  ;  and  that  was  by  entering  into  the  mod  facred  re¬ 
cedes  of  the  temple,  where  he  took  a  view  of  the  golden 
table,  candteftkk,  cenfers,  lamps,  and  all  the  other  facred 
veffels;  but,  out  of  refpeft  to  the  Deity,  forbore  to  touch 
any  of  them,  and  Yvhen  he  came  out  commanded  the 
prieds  immediately  to  purify  the  temple  according  to 
ettdom. 

Pornpey,  having  thus  fubdued  thejewilh  nation,  fet  out 
for  Rome,  carrying  along  with  him  Aridobulus  'and  his 
two  fons  Alexander  and  Antigonus,  as  captives  to  adorn 
his  future  triumph.  Aridobulus  liimielf  and  his  fon 
Antigonus  were  led  in  triumph;  but  Alexander  found 
means  to  efcape  into  Judea,  where  he  raifed  an  army  of 
10,000  foot  and  1500  horfe,  and  began  to  fortify  feveral 
drong  holds,  from  whence  he  made  incurfions  into  the 
neighbouring-  country.  As  for  Hyrcanus,  he  no  fooner 
found  liimfelf  freed  from  his  rival  brother,  than  lie  relapfed 
into  his  former  indolence,  leaving  the  care  of  all  his  af¬ 
fairs  to  Antipater,  who,  like  a  true  politician,  failed  not 
to  turn  the  weaknefs  of  the  prince  to  his  own  advantage 
and  the  aggrandizing  of  his  family.  He  fore  fa  w,  how¬ 
ever,  that  lie  could  not  eafily  compafs  his  ends,  unlefs  he 
ingratiated  liimfelf  with  the  Romans  ;  and  therefore  fpared 
neither  pains  nor  cod  to  gain  their  favour.  Scaurus  foon 
after  received  from  him  a  fupply  of  corn  and  other  pro- 
vifions, without  which  his  army,  which  he  had  led  againd 
the  metropolis  of  Arabia,  would  have  been  in  danger  of 
•perifliing;  and,  after  this,  he  prevailed  on  the  king  to  pay- 
three  hundred  talents  to  the -Romans,  to  prevent  them 
from  ravaging  his  country.  Hyrcanus  was  now  in  no 
condition  to  face  his  enemy  Alexander;  and  therefore  had 
again  recourfeto  the  Romans,  Antipater  at  the  fame  time 
fending- as  many  troops  as  lie  could  fpare  to  join  thein. 
Alexander  ventured  a  battle  ;  but  was  defeated  with  con¬ 
fiderable  lofs,  and  befieged  in  a  drong  fortrefs  named 
Alexandrion.  Here  he  would  have  been  forced  to  furrem- 
-  der  ;  but  his  mother,  partly  by  her  addrefs,  and  partly 
by  the  feryices  (lie  found  means  to  do  the  Roman  general, 
prevailed  upon  him  to  grant  her  fon  a  pardon  for  what 
was  pad.  The  fortreffes  were  then  demoliihed,  that  they 
might  not  give  occafion  to  frefli  revolts  ;  Hyrcanus  was 
again  redored  to  the  pontifical  dignity ;  and  the  province 
was  divided  into  five  feveral  didriftsj-  in  each  of  which  a 
feparate  court  of  judicature  was  erected  :  the  fird  of  tliefe 
was  at  Jerufalem,  the  fecond  at  Gadara,  the  third  at  Araa- 
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tha,  the  fourth  at  Jericho,  and  the  fifth  at  Sephoris  in 
Galilee.  Thus  was  the  government  changed  from  a  mo¬ 
narchy  to  an  arillocracy  ;  and  the  Jews  now  fell  under  a 
fet  of  domineering  lords. 

S6on  after  this,  Ariftobulus  found  means  to  c-fcape 
from  his  confinement  at  Rome,  and  raifed  new  troubles  in 
Judea, but  was  again  defeated  and  taken  prifoner;  his  fon 
alio  renewed  his  attempts  ;  but  was  in  like  manner  de¬ 
feated,  with  the  lofs  of  near  xo,ooo  of  his  followers;  af¬ 
ter  which  Gabinius,  having  fettled  the  affairs  of  Judea  to 
Antipater’s  mind,  refigned  the  government  of  his  province 
to  Craffus.  The  only  tranfa&ion  during  his  government 
was  his  plundering  the  temple  of  all  its  money  and  iacred 
utenfils,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  10,000  Attic  talents, 
i.  e.  above  two  millions  of  our  money.  After  this  lacri- 
leg-e,  Craffus  fet  out  on  his  expedition  againft  Parthia, 
where  he  perifhed  ;  and  his  death  was  by  the  Jews  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  divine  judgment  for  his  impiety. 

The  war  between  Caffar  and  Pompey  afforded  the  Jews 
fome  refpite,  and  likewife  an  opportunity  of  ingratiating 
themfelves  with  the  former,  which  the  politic  Antipater 
readily  embraced.  His  fervices  were  rewarded  by  the  em¬ 
peror.  He  confirmed  Hyrcanus  in  his  priefthood,  added 
to  it  the  principality  of  Judea  to  be  entailed  on  his  pofte- 
rity  for  ever,  and  reftored  the  Jewiih  nation  to  their  an- 
cient  rights  and  privileges  ;  ordering  at  the  fame  time  a 
pillar  to  be  ereCled,  whereon  all  thefe  grants,  and  his  own 
decree,  fhould  be  engraved,  which  was  accordingly  done; 
and  loan  after,  when  Csefar  himfelf  came  into  Judea,  he 
granted  liberty  alfo  to  fortify  the  city,  and  rebuild  the 
wall  which  had  been  demoliihed  by  Pompey. 

During  the  life-time  of  Caffar,  the  Jews  were  fo  highly 
favoured,  that  they  could  fcavcely  be  laid  to  feel  the  Ro¬ 
man  yoke.  After  his  death,  however,  the  nation  fell  into 
o-reat  diforders;  which  were  not  finally  quelled  till  Herod, 
Who  was  created  king  of  Judea  by  Marc  Anthony  in  40 
B.  C.  was  fully  eltablifhed  on  the  throne  by  the  taking  of 
Jerufalem  by  his  allies  the  Romans  in  37  B.  C.  The  im¬ 
mediate  confequenc^  of  this  was  another  cruel  pillage  and 
malfacre ;  then  followed  the  death  of  Antigonus  the  fon 
of  Ariftobulus,  who  had  for  three  years  maintained  his 
•mound  againft  Herod,  put  to  death  his  brother  Phafael, 
and  cut  off  Hyrcanus’s  ears,  in  order  the  more  effectually 
to  incapacitate  him  for  the  high-priefthood. 

The  Jews  gained  but  little  by  this  change  of  mafters. 
The  new  king  proved  one  of  the  greateft  tyrants  menti¬ 
oned  in  hiftory.  He  began  his  reign  with  a  cruel  perffe- 
cution  of  thole  who  had  fided  with  his  rival  Antigonus  ; 
o-reat  numbers  of  whom  he  put  to  death,  feizingand  con- 
iifcating  their  effeCts  for  his  own  ufe.  Nay,  fuch  was  his 
jealoufy  in  this  laft  refpeCl,  that  he  caufed  guards  to  be 
placed  at  the  city-gates,  in  order  to  watch  the  bodies  of 
thofe  of  the  Antigonian  faction  who  were  carried  out  to 
be  buried,  left  fome  of  their  riches  fhould  he  carried  along 
with  them.  His  jealoufy  next  prompted  him  to  decoy  Hyr¬ 
canus,  the  banifhed  pontiff,  from  Parthia,  where  he  had 
taken  refuge,  that  he  might  put  him  to  death,  though 
contrary  to,  his  molt  folemn  promifes.  His  cruelty  then 
fell  upon  his  own  family.  He  had  married  Mariamne, 
the  daughter  of  Hyrcanus,  vvhofe  brother  Ariftobulus,  a 
young  prince  of  great  hopes,  was  made  high-prieft  at  the 
interceffion  of  his  mother  Alexandra.  But  the  tyrant, 
confcious  that  Ariftobulus  had  a  better  right  to  the  king¬ 
dom  than  himfelf,  caufed  him  foon  after  to  be  drowned 
in  a  bath.  The  next  viCtim  wis  his  beloved  queen  Mari¬ 
amne  herfelf.  Herod  had  been  fummoned  to  appear  firft 
before  Marc  Anthony,  and  then  before  Auguffus,  in  or¬ 
der  to  clear  himfelf  from  fome 'crimes  laid  to  his  charge. 
As  he  was,  however,  doubtful  of  the  event,  he  left  orders, 
that,  in  cafe  he  was  condemned,  Mariamne  fhould  be  put 
to  death.  This,  together  with  the  death  of  her  father 
and  brother,  gave  her  luch  an  averfion  for  him,  that  fhe 
ihowed  it.  on  all  occafions.  By  this  conduCt  the  tyrant’s 
refentment  was  at  lait  fo  much  inflamed,  that,  having  got 
Jjer  falfely  accufed  of  infidelity  j  ihewas  condemned  to  uie, 


and  executed  accordingly.  She  fuffered  with  great  refo- 
lution  ;  hut  with  her  ended  all  the  happinefs  of  her  huf- 
band.  His  love  for  Mariamne  increafed  fo  much  after  her 
death,  that  for  fome  time  he  appeared  like  one  quite  dif- 
tra&ed.  His  remorfe,  however,  did  not  get  the  better  of 
his  cruelty.  -  The  death  of  Mariamne  was  foon  followed 
by  that  of  her  mother  Alexandra,  and  this  by  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  feveral  other  perfons  who  had  joined  with  her  in 
an  attempt  to  fecure  the  kingdom  to  the  fons  of  the  de- 
ceafed  queen. 

Herod,  having  now  freed  himfelf, from  the  greateft  part 
of  his  fuppofed  enemies,  began  to  fhowa  greater  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  Jevvilh  ceremo'nies  than  formerly  ;  and  intro-  ’ 
duced  a  number  of  heathenifli  games,  which  made  him 
odious  to  his  fubje&s.  Ten  bold  fellows  at  laft  took  it 
into  their  heads  to  enter  the  theatre  where  the  tyrant  was 
celebrating  fome  games,  with  daggers  concealed  under 
their  clothes,  in  order  to  ftab  him  or  fome, of  his  retinue. 
In  cafe  they  fhould  mifcarry  in  the  attempt, -they  had  the 
defperate  fatisfaftion  to  think,  that,  if  they  perifhed,  the 
tyrant  would  be  rendered  ftill  more  odious  by  the  punifh- 
ment  inflicted  on  them.  They  were  not  iniftaken  :  for 
Herod  being  informed  of  their  defign  by  one  of  his  foies, 
and  caufmg  the  aflaflins  to  be  put  to  a  molt  excruciating 
death,  the  people  were  fo  much  exafperated  againft  the 
informer,  that  they  cut  and  tore  him  to  pieces^  and  caft 
his  ftefli  to  the  dogs.  Herod  tried  in  vain  to  difcover  the 
authors  of  this  affront ;  but  at  laft,  having  caufed  fome* 
women  to  be  put  to  the  rack,  he, extorted  from  them  the 
names  of  the  principal  perfons  concerned,  whom  he  caufed 
immediately  to  be  put  to  death  with  their  families..  This 
produced  fuch  difturbances,  that,  apprehending  nothin^ 
lefs  than  a  general  revolt,  he  fet  about  fortifying  Jerufa¬ 
lem  with  feveral  additional  works,  rebuilding  Samaria,  and 
putting  garrifons  into  feveral  fortreffes  in  Judea.  Not- 
witbftanding  this,  however,  Herod  had  fhortly  after  are 
opportunity  of  regaining  the  affections  of  his  fubjeCts  in 
fome  meafure,  by  his  generofity  to  them  during  a  famine; 
but,  as  he  foon  relapled  into  his  former  cruelty,  their  love 
was  again  turned  into  hatred,  which  continued  till  his 
death. 

Herod  now,  about  23  B.  C.  began  to  adorn  his  cities 
with  many  ftately  buildings.  The  moil  remarkable -and 
magnificent  of  them  all,  however,  was  the  temple  at  Je¬ 
rufalem,  which  he  is  faid  to  have  raifed  to  a  higher  niteh 
of  grandeur  than  even  Solomon  himfelf  had  done.  "Ten 
thoufand  artificers  were  fet  to  work,  under  the  direction  of 
one  thoufand  prielis,  the  belt  lkilled  in  carving,  mafonry, 
&c.  A  thoufand  carts  were  employed  in  -fetching  mate¬ 
rials  ;  and  fuch  a  number  of  other  hands  were  employed, 
that  every  thing  was  got  ready  within  thefpace  of  two  years. 
After  this  they  fet  about  pulling  down  the  old  building, 
and  rearing -tip  the  new  one  with  the  fame  expedition;  io 
that  the  Holy  Place,  or  Temple  properly  fo  called,  was 
finifhed  in  a  year  and  a  half;  during  which  we  are  told 
that  it  never  rained  in  the  day-time,  but  only  in  the  night. 
The  remainder  was  finifhed  in  fomewhat  more  than  eipiit 
years.  The  Temple,  properly  fo  called,  was -but  fixty  cu¬ 
bits  high,  and  as  many  in  breadth  ;  but  in  the  front  he 
added  two  wings  or  (boulders  which  projected  twenty  cu¬ 
bits  more  on  each  fide,  and  which  in  all  made  a  front  of 
120  cubits  in  length,  and  as  many  in  height ;  with  a  gate 
feventy  cubits  high  and  twenty  in  breadth,  but  open  and 
without  any  doors.  ’  The  (tones  were  white  marble,  twenty- 
five  cubits  in  length,  twelve  in  height,  and  nine  in  breadth*, 
all  wrought  and  polilhed  with  exquifite  beauty:  the  whole 
relembling  a  ftately  palace,  whole  middle  being  confider- 
ably  railed  above  the  extremities  of  each  face,  made  it  af¬ 
ford  a  beautiful  villa  at  a  great  diftance,  to  thofe  who 
came  to  the  metropolis.  Inftead  of  doors,  the  gates  clofed 
with  very  coftly  veils,  enriched  with  a  variety  of  flower¬ 
ing  of  gold,  lilver,  purple,  and  every  thing  that  was  rich 
and  curious ;  and  on  each  fide  of  the  gates  were  planted 
two  ftately  columns,  from  whofe  cornices  hung  golden 
feftoons  and  vines,  with  their  chillers  of  grapes,  leaves,  &c, 
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cusToufly  wrought.  The  fuperflrufture,  however,  which 
was  improperly  reared  on  the  old  foundation  without  fuffi- 
cient  additions,  proved  too  heavy,  and  funk  down  about 
twenty  cubits  ;  io  that  its  height  was  reduced  to  100. 
This  foundation  was  of  an  aftoniftiing  itrength  and  height, 
of  which  an  account  is  given  under  the  article  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  The  platform  was  a  regular  fquare  of  a  ftadium  or 
furlong  on  each  fide.  Each  front  of  the  fquare  had  a  fpa- 
cious  gate  or  entrance,  enriched  with  fuitable  ornaments; 
but  that  on  the  weft  had  four  gates,  one  of  which  led  to 
the  palace,  another  to  the  city,  and  the  two  others  to  the 
fuburbs  and  fields.  This  inclofure  was  furrounded  on  the 
outfide  with  a  ftrong  and  high  wall  of  large  ftones,  well 
cemented  ;  and  on  the  infide  had  on  each  front  a  ftately 
piazza  or  gallery-,  fupported  ’by  columns  of  l'uch  a  bignefs, 
that  three  men  could  but  juft  embrace  them,  their  cir¬ 
cumference  being  about  twenty-fcven  feet.  There  were 
in  all  162  of. them,  which  fupported  a  cedar  ceiling  of 
excellent  workmanfhip,  and  formed  three  galleries,  the 
middlemoft  of  which  was  the  largeft  and  higheft/it  being 
forty-five  feet  in  breadth  and  100  in  height,  whereas 
thole  on  each  fide  were  but  thirty  feet  wide  and  fifty  in 
height. 

The  piazzas  and  court  were  paved  with  marble  of  va¬ 
rious  colours;  and,  at  a  fma'll  diftance  from  the  galleries, 
was  a  fecood  inclofure,  furrounded  with  a  flight  of  beau¬ 
tiful  marble  rails,  with  ftately  columns  at  proper  diftances, 
on  which  were  engraven  certain  admonitions  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  to  forbid  Arrangers,  and  thole  Jews  that  were 
not  purified,  to  proceed  farther  under  pain  of  death. 
This  inclofure  had  but  one  gate  on  the  eaftr  fide;  none  on 
the  weft;  but  on  the  north  and  fouth  it  had  three,  placed 
at  equal  diftances  from  each  other. 

A  third  inclofure  furrounded  the  Temple,  properly  fo 
called,  and  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings  ;  and  made  what 
they  called  the  Court  of  the^Hebrews,  or  Ifraelites.  It  was 
lquare  like  the  reft;  but  the  wall  on  the  outfide. was  fur¬ 
rounded  by  a  flight  of  fourteen  fteps,  which  hid  a  conli- 
derable  part  of  it ;  and  on  the  top  was  a  terrace,  of  about 
twelve  cubits  in  breadth,  which  went  quite  round  the 
whole  cinfture.  The  eall  fide  had  but  one  gate;  the  weft 
none  ;  and  the  north  and  fouth  four,  at  equal  diftances. 
Each  gate  was  afcended  by  five  fteps  more  before  one 
could  reach  the  level  of  the  inward  court ;  fothat  the  wall 
which  inclofed  it  appeared  within  to  be  but  twenty-five 
cubits  high,  though  confiderably  higher  on  the  outfide. 
On  the  infide  of  each  of  thole  gates  were  railed  a  couple 
of  lpacious  fquare  chambers,  in  form  of  a  pavilion,  thirty 
cubits  wide  and  forty  in  height,  each  fupported  by  co¬ 
lumns  of  twelve  cubits  in  circumference.  This  inclofure 
had  likewife  a  double  flight  of  galleries  on  the  infide, 
fupported  by  a  double  row  of  columns ;  but  the  weftern 
fide  was  only  one  continued  wall,  without  gates  or  galle¬ 
ries.  The  women  had  likewife  their  particular  court  fe- 
parate  from  that  of  the  men,  and  one  of  the  gates  on  the 
north  and  fouth  leading  to  it.  The  altar  of  burnt-offer¬ 
ings  was  likewife  high  and  fpacious,  being  forty  cubits  in 
breadth,  and  fifteen  in  height.  The  alcent  to  it  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Mofaic  law,  frnooth,  and  without  fteps  ; 
and  the  altar  of  unhewn  ftones.  It  was  furrounded,  at  a 
convenient  diftance,  with  a  low  wall  or  rail,  which  di¬ 
vided  the  court  of  the  priefts  from  that  of  the  lay  Ifrael¬ 
ites  ;  fo  that  thefe  laft  were  allowed  to  come  thus  far  to 
bring  their  offerings  and  facrifices  ;  though  none  but  the 
priefts  were  allowed  to  come  within  that  inclofure. 

Herod  caufied  a  new  dedication  of  this  temple  to  be 
performed  with  the  utmoft  magnificence  ;  and  prefented 
to  it  many  rich  trophies  of  his  former  victories,  after  the 
cuftom  of  the  Jewifh  monarchs. 

This,  and  many  other  magnificent  works,  however,  did 
not  divert  the  king’s  attention  from  his  ufual  jealoufies, 
and  cruelty.  His  filler  Salome,  and  one  of  his  fons named 
Antipater,  taking  advantage  of  this  difpofition,  prompted 
him  to  murder  his  two  fons  by  Mariamue,  named  Alex¬ 
ander  and  Aviftpbul.usj  who.  had  been  educated  at  the 


court  of  Auguftus  in  Italy,  and  were  juftly  admired  by- 
all  who  fajv  them.  His  cruelty  foon  after  broke  out  in 
an  impotent  attempt  to  deftroy  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
but  which  was  attended  with  no  other  confequence  than 
the  deltruftion  of  2000  innocent  children  of  his  own  fub- 
jefts.  His  mifery  was  almoft  brought  to  its  fummit  by 
the  difcovery  of  Antipater’s  defigns  againft  himfelf;  who 
was  accordingly  tried  and  condemned  for  treafon.  Some¬ 
thing  Hill  more  dreadful,  however,  yet  awaited  him ;  he 
was  feized  with  a  moft  loathfome  and  incurable  difeafe, 
in  which  he  was  tormented  with  intolerable  painsj  fo  that 
his  life  became  a  burden.  At  laft  he  died,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  Jews,  five  days  after  he  had  put  Antipater  to 
death,  and  after  having  divided  his  kingdom  among  his 
fons  in  the  following  manner:  Archelaus.  had  Judea; 
Antipas,  dr  Herod,  was  tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Perea ; 
and  Philip  had  the  regions  of  Trachonitis,  Gaulonitis, 
Batanea,  and  Panias,  which  he  erected  likewife  into  a  te- 
trarchy.  To  his  filler  Salome  he  gave  50,000  pieces  of 
money,  together  with  the  cities  of  Jamnia,  Azotus,  and 
Phafaelis ;  befides  fome  confiderable  legacies  to  his  other 
relations.  See  the  article  Herod,  vol.ix.  p.  818. 

Tumults,  feditions,  and  in  fur  reft  ions,  quickly  followed, 
Archelaus  was  oppofed  by  his  brethren,  and  obliged  to 
appear  at  Rome  before  Auguftus,  to  whom  many  com¬ 
plaints  were  brought  againft  him.  After  hearing  both 
parties,  the  emperor  made  the  following  divilion  of  the 
kingdom  :  Archelaus  had  one  half,  under  the  title  of  eth~ 
narch,  or  governor  of  a  nation  ;  together  with  a  promile 
that  he  ftiould  have  the  title  of  king,  as,  foon  as  he  (flowed 
himfelf  worthy  of  it.  This  ethnarchy  contained  Judea 
Propria,  Idumea,  and  Samaria:  but  this  laft  was  exempted 
from  one-fourth  of  the  taxes  paid  by  the  reft,  on  account 
of  the  peaceable  behaviour  of  the  inhabitants  during  the 
late  tumults.  The  remainder  was  divided  between  Philip 
and  Herod  ;  the  former  of  whom  had  Trachonitis,  Bata¬ 
nea,  and  Auranitis,  together  with  a  final!  part  of  Galilee  5 
the  latter  had  the  reft  of  Galilee  and  the  countries  be¬ 
yond  the  Jordan.  Salome  had  half  a  million  of  filver,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  cities  of  Jamnia,  Azotus,  Phafaelis,  and 
Afcalpn. 

For  fome  years  Archelaus  enjoyed  his  government  in 
peace  ;  but  at  laft,  both  Jews  and  Samaritans,  tired  out  - 
with  his  tyrannical  behaviour,  joined  in  a  petition  to  Au- 
gnltus  againft  him.  The  emperor  immediately  lunnnoned 
him  to  Rome,  where,  having  heard  his  accufation  and 
defence,  he  banilhed  him  to  the  city  of  Vienne  in  Dau- 
phiny,  and  confifcated  all  his  effefts.  Judea,  being  by 
this  fentence  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  was  ordered 
to  be  taxed  :  and  Cyrenius  the  governor  of  Syria,  a  man 
of  confular  dignity,,  was  lent  thither  to  fee  it  put  in  exe¬ 
cution  :  which  having  done,  and  Ibid  the  palaces  of  Ar¬ 
chelaus,  and  feized  upon  all  his  treal’ure,  he  returned  to 
Antioch,  leaving  the  Jews  in  no  fmall  ferment  on  account 
of  this  new  tax. 

Thus  were  the  feeds  of  diflenfion  fown  between  the 
Jews  and  Romans,  which  ended  in.  the  moft  lamentable 
cataftrophe  of  the  former.  The  Jews,  always  impatient  of 
a  foreign  yoke,  knew  from  their  prophecies  that  the  time 
was  now  come  when  the  Mefliah  fhotild  appear.  Qf  cou- 
fequence,  as  they  expected  him  to  be  a  great  and  power¬ 
ful  warrior,  their  rebellious  and  feditions  fpirit  was  height- 
ened  to  the  greateft  degree ;  and  they  imagined  they  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  take  tip  arms,  and  victory  would 
immediately  declare  on.  their  fide.  From  this  time,  there¬ 
fore,  the  country  was  never  quiet ;  and  the  infatuated 
people,  while  they  rejefted  the  true  Meftiah,  gave  them- 
felves  up  to  the  direction  of  every  impoftor  who  chofe.to 
lead  them  to  their  own  deltruftion.  The  governors  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Romans  were  alfo  frequently  changed,  but 
feldom  for  the  better.  About  the  16th  year  of  Chrift, 
Pontius  Pilate  was  appointed  governor  ;  .the  whole  of 
whofe  adminiftration,  according  to  Jofephus,  was  one  con¬ 
tinued  lcene  of  venality,  rapine,  tyranny,  and  every,  wicked 
aftion  ;  of  racking  and  putting  innocent  men  to  death, 
s  untried. 
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untried  and  uncondemned  :  and  of  every  kind  of  favage 
cruelty.  Such  a  governor  was  but  ill  calculated  to  ap- 
peafe  the  ferments  occaiioned  by  the  late  tax.  Indeed  Pi¬ 
late  was  fo  far  from  attempting  this,  that  he  greatly  in¬ 
flamed  them  by  taking  every  occasion  of  introducing  his 
ftandards  with  images  and  pictures,  confecrated  fliields, 
See.  into  their  city;  and  at  laft  attempting  to  drain  the 
treafury  of  the  temple,  under  pretence  of  bringing  an 
‘aqueduct  into  Jerufalem.  The  molt  remarkable. tranfac- 
tion  of  his  government,  however,  was  his  condemnation 
of  Jesus  Christ;  feven  years  after  which  he  w.as  removed 
from  Judea;  and  in  a  Ihort  time  Agrippa,  the  grandfon 
of  Herod  the  Great,  was  promoted  by  Caius  to  the  regal 
dignity.  He  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  this  honour; 
for,  on  his  coming  into  Judtea,  having. railed  a  persecu¬ 
tion  againft  the  Chriftians,  and  blafphemoufly  fullering 
liimfelf  to  be  Ityled  a  god  by  fome  deputies  from  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  he  was  miraculoufly  Itruck  with  a  difeafe  which 
foon  put  an  end  to  his  life.  The  facred  hiltorian  tells  us, 
that  he  was  eaten  of  worms  ;  and  Jofephus,  that  he  was 
.Seized' with  molt  violent  pains  in  his  heart  and  bowels; 
fo  that  he  could  not  but  refleft  on  the  bafenefs  of  tbofe 
flatterers,  who  had  but  lately  complimented  him  with  a 
‘kind  of  divine  immortality,  that  was  now  about  to  expire 
in  all  the  torments  and  agonies  of  a  miferable  mortal. 

On  the  death  of  Agrippa,  Judsea  was  once  more  re¬ 
duced  to  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  had  new 
governors  appointed  over  it.  Thefe  were  Ventidius,  Fe¬ 
lix,  Feftus  Albinus,  and  Geflius  Fionas.  Under  their 
government  the  Jewifh  affairs  went  on  from  bad  to  Worfe; 
the  country  Iwarmed  with  robbers  and  aflaflins  ;  the  lat- 
ter'eommitting  every  where  the  moft  unheard-of  cruelties 
under  the  pretence- of  religion  ;  and  about  64.  A.  C.  were 
joined  by  18,000  workmen,  who  had  been  employed  in 
further  repairing  and  beautifying  the  temple.  About  this 
time  alfo,  Geffius  Florus,  the  iaft  and  word  governor  the 
-Jews  ever  had,  was  fent  into  the  country.  Jofephus  feems 
at  a  lofs  for  words  to  deferibe  him  by,  or  a  monfter  to 
compare  him  to.  His  rapines,  cruelties,  conniving  for 
large  fums  with  the  ban'ditti,  and,  in  a  word,  his  whole 
behaviour,  were  fo  open  and  barefaced,  that  he  was  looked 
•upon  by  the  Jews  more  like  a  bloody  executioner  fent  to 
butcher,  than  a  magiftrate  to  govern  them.  In  this  dif- 
trafted  ftate  of  the  country,  many  of  the  inhabitants  for- 
fook  it  to  feek  for  an  alyl  uni  fomewhere  elfe;  while  thofe 
who  remained  applied  themfelves  to  Ceftius  Gallus,  go¬ 
vernor  of  Syria,  who  was  at  Jerufalem, at  the  palfover ; 
befeeching  him  to  pity  their  unhappy  ftate,  and  free  them 
from  the  tyranny  of  a  man  Who  had  totally  ruined  their 
country.  Florus,  who  was  prefent  when  thefe  complaints 
were  brought  againft  him,  made  a  mere  jeft  of  them;  and 
Ceftius,  inftead  of  making  a  ftrifft  inquiry  into  his  con- 
dufl,  difmiffed  the  Jews  with  a  general  prorhife  that  the 
governor  fhould  behave  better  for  the  future  ;  and  fet 
himfelf  about  computing  the  number  of  Jews  at  that  time 
in  Jerufalem,  by  the  number  of  lambs  offered  at  that  fef- 
fival,  that  lie  might  lend  an  account  of  the  whole  to  Nero. 
By  his  computation  there  were  at  that  time  in  Jerufalem 
2,556,000;  though  Jofephus  thinks  they  rather  amounted 
’.to  5,000,000. 

In  the'  year  67  began  the  fatal  war  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  which  ended  in  the  final  deftrudtion  of  Jerufalem. 
The  immediate  caufe  w'as  the  decifion  of  a  conteft  with 
the  Syrians  concerning  the  city  of  Caefarea.  The  Jews 
maintained  tHat  this  city  belonged  to  them,  becaufe  it  had 
been  built  by  Herod  ;  and  the  Syrians  pretended  that  it 
Bad  always  been  reckoned  a  Greek  city,  fince  even  that 
'monarch  had  reared  temples  and  ftatues  in  it.  The  con- 
deft  at  laft  came  to  fuch  a  height,  that  both  parties  took 
up  arms  againft  each  other.  Felix  put  an  end  to  it  for  a 
ti  me.  by. fending  fOme  of  the  chiefs  of  each  nation  to  Rome, 
to  plead  their  caufe  before  the  emperor,  where  it  hung  in 
Tufpenfe  till  this  time,  when  Nero  decided  it  againft  the 
Jews.  .No  fooner  was  this  decifion  made  public,  than  the 
Tews  ip  all  parts  of  the  country  flew  to  arms  j  and,  though 
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they  were  every  where  the  fnfferefs,  yet,  from  this  fatal 
period,  their  rage  never  abated.  Nothing  was  now  to  be 
heard  of  but  robberies,  murders,  and  every  kind’of  cru¬ 
elty.  Cities  and  villages  were  filled  with  dead  bodies  of 
all  ages,  even  fucking  babes.  The  Jews,  on  their  part,  • 
fpared  neither  Syrians  nor  Romans,  where  they  got"  the 
better  of  them  ;  and  this  proved  the  deftrudlion  of  great 
numbers  of  their  peaceful  brethren :  2o,ooo.were  maffacred 
at  Caefarea,  50,000  at  Alexandria,  2000  at  Ptolemais,  and 
3500  at  Jerufalem. 

_A  great  number  of  aflaflins,  in  the  mean  time,  having 
joined  the  fafilious  Jews  in  Jerufalem,  they  beat  the  Ro¬ 
mans  out -of  Antonia,  .a  fortrefs  adjoining  to  the  temple, 
and  another  called  Maffada ;  and  iikewife  out  of  the 
tow'ers  called  Phafael  and  Mariamne,  killing  all  who  op- 
pofed  them.  The  Romans  were  at  laft  reduced  to  fuch 
ftraits,  that  they  capitulated  on- the  Angle  condition  that 
their  lives  fhould  be  fpared ;  notwithftanding  which,  they 
were  all  maflacred  by  the  furious  zealots ;  and  this  .trea¬ 
chery  was  foon  revenged  on  the  Jew's  of  Scythopolis, 
Thefe  had  offered  to  affift  in  reducing  their,  factious  bre¬ 
thren  ;  but,  their  fincerity  being  fufpefted  by  the  townf- 
men,  they  obliged  them  to  retire  into  a  neighbouring  wood, 
where,  on  the  third  night,  they  were  maffacred  to  t]ie 
number  of  13,600,  and  all  their  wealth  carried  off.  The 
rebels,  in  the  mean  time,  eroded  the  Jordan,  and  took 
tlie  fortreffes  of  Machreron  and  Cyprus;,  which. laft  they 
razed  to  the  ground,  after  having  put  all  the  Romans  to 
the  fword.  This  brought  Ceftius  Gallus,  the  Syrian  go¬ 
vernor,  into  Judaea  with  all  his  forces';  but  the  Jews, 
partly  by  treachery  and  partly  by  force,  got  the  better  of 
him,  and  drove  him  out  of  the  country  with  the  lofs  of 
5000  men. 

All  this  time  fuch  dreadful  diffenfions  reigned  among 
the  Jews,  that  great  numbers  of  the  better  fort,  forefeeing 
the  fad  effebls  of  the  refentment  of  the  Romans,  left  the 
city  as  men  do  a  finking  veffel ;  and  the  Chriftians,  mind¬ 
ful  of  their  Saviour’s  prediction,  retired  to  Pella,  a  city 
on  the  other  fide  of  Jordan,  whither  the  war  did  not  reach. 
Miferable  was  the  fate  of  fuch  as  either  could  not,  or 
would  not,  leave  that  devoted  city.  Vefpafian  was  now 
ordered  to  leave  Greece,  where  he  was  at  that  time,  and 
to  march  with  all  fpeed  into  Judea.  He  did  fo  accord¬ 
ingly  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  ordering  his  fon 
Titus  in  the  mean  time  to  bring  two  more  legions  from 
Alexandria;  but,  before  he  could  reach  that  country,  the 
Jews  had  twice  attempted  to  take  the  city  of  Afcalon, 
and  were  each  time  repulfed  with  the  lofs  of  10,000  of 
their  number.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  68,  Vefpafian 
entered  Galilee  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  60,000  men,  all 
completely  armed  and  excellently  difeiplined.  He  firft 
took  and  burnt  Gadara;  then  he  laid  fiege  to  Jotapa,  and 
took  it  after  a  flout  refiftance  ;_at  which  he  was  fo  pro¬ 
voked,  that  he  caufed  every  one  of  the  Jews  to  be  maflii- 
cred  or  carried  into  captivity,  not  one  being  left  to  carry 
the  dreadful  news  to  their  brethren.  Forty  thoufand  pe- 
riflied  on  this  occafion  ;  only  1200  were  made  prifoners, 
among  whom  was  Jofephus  the  Jewifh  hiftorian.  Japha 
next  fliared  the  fame  fate,  after  an  obflinate  fiege  ;  all  the 
men  being  maffacred,  and  the  women  and  children  carried 
into  captivity.  A  week  after  this  the  Samaritans,  who 
had  affembled  on  Mount  Gerizzim,  were  almoft  all  put  to 
the  fword,  or  perifhed.  Joppa  fell  the  next  victim-  to  the 
Roman  vengeance.  It  had  been  formerly  laid  wafte  bjy 
Ceftius;  but  was  now  repeopled  and  fortified  by  the  fe- 
ditious  Jews  who  infefted  the  country.  It  was  taken  by 
ftorm,  and  fliared  the  fame  fate  with  the  reft.  Four  thou¬ 
fand  Jew's  attempted  to  efcape  by  taking  to  their  {hips  ; 
but  W'ere  driven  back  by  a  fudden  lerripelt,  and  ail  of  them 
were  drowned  or  put  to  the  fWord.  Taricheai  and  Tibe¬ 
rias  were  next  taken,  but  part  of  their  inhabitants  were 
fpared  on  account  of  their  peaceable  difpofitions.  .  Then 
followed  the  fieges  of  Gamala,  Gifchala,  and  Itabyr.  The 
firft  was  taken  by  ftorm,  with  a  dreadful  daughter  of  the 
Jews  5  the  laft  by  ftratagem.  The  inhabitants  of  .Gifchala 
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-r.cve  inclinable  to  furrender;  but  a  feditious  Jew  of  that' 
town,  named  John,  the  fon  of  Levi,  head  of  the  faftion, 
oppofed  it  ■,  and,  having  the  mob  on  his  fide,  overawed 
the  whole  city.  On  the  fabbath  he  begged  of  Titus  to 
forbear  hoftilities  till  to-morrow,  and  then  he  would  ac¬ 
cept  his  offer  ;  but,  inftead  of  that,  he  fled  to  Jerufalem 
with  as  many  as  would  follow  him.  The  Romans,  as  foon 
as" they  were  informed  of  his  flight;  purfned,  and  killed 
6000  of  his  followers  on  the  road,  and  brought  back  near 
3000  women  and  children  prifoners.  The  inhabitants 
then  furrendered  to  Titus,  and  only  the  factious  were  pu¬ 
nched  ;  and  this  completed  the  reduction  of  Galilee. 

The  Jewifli  nation  by  this  time  was  divided  into  two 
•very  oppofite  parties;  the  one,  forefeeing  that  this  war,  if 
continued,  muft  end  in  the  total  ruin  of  their  country, 
were  for  putting  an  end  to  it  by  fubmitting  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans;  the  other,  which  was  the  remains  of  the  faction  of 
Judas  Gaulonitis,  breathed  nothing  but  war  and  confufion, 
and  oppofed  all  peaceable  meafures  with  invincible  obfti- 
nacv.  This  laft,  which  was  by  far  the  mod  numerous 
and  powerful,  confided  of  metl  of  the-vileft  and  mod  pro¬ 
fligate  characters  that  can -be  paralleled  in  hidory.  They 
■were  proud,  ambitious,  cruel,  rapacious,  and  committed 
the  mod  horrid  and  unnatural  crimes  under  the  mafk  of 
religion.  They  affirmed  every  where,  that  it  was  offering 
the  great  eft  cfilhonour  to  God  to  fubmit  to  any  earthly 
potentate;  much  lets  to  Romans  and  to  heathens.  This, 
they  faidy  was  the  only  motive  that  induced  them  to  take 
up  arms,  and  to  bind  themfelves  under  the  drifted  obli¬ 
gations  not  to  lay  them  down  till  they  had  either  totally 
extirpated  all  foreign  authority,  orperifhed  in  the  attempt. 
■This'  dreadful  diffenfipn  was  not  confined  tcf  Jerufalem, 
but  had  infefted  all  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  of  Pa- 
ledine.  Even  houfes  and  families  were  fo  divided  againft 
each  other,  that,  as  aur  Saviour  had  exprefsly  foretold,  a 
man’s'greated  enemies  were  often  thole  of  his  own  family 
and  houfehold.  In  fhort,  if  we  may  believe  Jofephus, 
the  zealots  acted  more  like  incarnate  devils  than  like  men 
who  had  any  fenl'e  of  humanity  left- them.  This  obliged 
the  contrary  party  likewife  to  rife  up  in  arms  in  their  own 
defence  againd  thofe  mifereants  ;  from  whom,  however, 
they  fuffered  much  more  than  they  did  even  from  the  ex- 
afperated  Romans. 

The  zealots  began  their  outrages  by  murdering  all  tliat 
oppofed  them  in  the  countries  round  about.  Then  they 
•entered  Jerufalem ;  but  met  with  a  ftout  oppofition  from 
the  other  party  headed  by  Ananus,  w-ho  had  lately  been 
high-pried.  A  fierce  engagement  enfued  between  them  ; 
and  the  zealots  were  driven  into  the  inner  cinfture  of  the 
temple,  where  they  u’ere  clofely  befieged.  John  of  Gif- 
chala  above-mentioned,  who  had  pretended  to  fide  with 
the  peaceable  party,  was  then  fent  with  terms  of  accom¬ 
modation  ;  but,  inftead  of  adviiing  the  befieged  to  accept 
of  them,  he  perfuaded  them  dill  to  hold  out,  and  call  the 
Idumeans  to  their ‘affiftance.  They  did  fo,  and  procured 
.20,000  of  them  to  come  to  their  relief;  but  thefe  new  al¬ 
lies  were  refuted  admittance  into  the  city.  On  that  night, 
however,  there  happened  fuch  a  violent  dorm,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  thunder,  lightning,  and  an  earthquake,  that 
the  zealots  from  within  the  inner  court  fhwed  the  bolts 
and  hinges  of  the  temple-gates  without  being  heard,  forced, 
the  guards  of  the  befiegers,  tallied  into  the  citjq  and  led 
in  the  Idumeans.  The  city  was  indantly  filled  with 
butcheries  of  the  mod  horrid  kind.  Barely  to  put  any  of 
the  oppofite  party  to  death  was  thought  too  mild  a  pu- 
niihment;  they  mud  have  the  pleafure  of  murdering  them 
by  inches  ;  fo  that  they  made  it  now  their  diverfion  to 
put  them  to  the  mod  exquifite  tortures  that  could  be  in¬ 
vented;  nor  could  they  be  _  prevailed  upon  to  difpatch 
them  till  the  violence  of  their  torments  had  rendered 
them  quite  incapable  of  feeling.  In  this  manner  perifhed 
32,000  perfons  of  noble  extraftion,  and  in  the  flower  of 
their  age;  till  at  lad  the  Idumeans  complained  fo  much 
.againd  the  putting  fuch  numbers  to  death,  that  the  zea¬ 
lots  thought  proper  to  ereft:  a  kind  of  tribunal,  which, 
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however,  was  intended  not  for  judgment,  but  condemna¬ 
tion;  for,  the  judges  having  once  acquitted  a  perfon  who 
was  manifedly  innocent,  the  zealots  npt  only  murdered 
him  in  the  temple,  but  denofed  the  newly-created  judges 
as  perfons  unfit  for  their  ofljee. 

The  zealots,  after  having  exterminated  all  th'ofe  of  any 
charafter  or  diftinftion,  began  next  to  wreak  their  ven¬ 
geance  on  the  common  people.  This  obliged  many  of  the 
Jews  to  forfake  Jerufalem,  and  take  refuge  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  though  the  attempt  was  very  hazardous;  for  the 
zealots  had  all  the  avenues  well  guarded,  and  failed  not 
to  put  to  death  fuch  as  fell  into  their  hands.  Vefpafirm 
in  the  mean  time  daid  at  Ctefarea  an  idle  fpeftator  of  their 
outrages ;  well  knowing  that  the  zealots  were  fighting  for 
him,  and  that  the  drength  of  the  Jewifli  nation  was  gra¬ 
dually  wading  away.  Everything  fucceeded  to  his  with. 
The  zealots,  after  having  maffacred  or  driven  away  the' 
oppofite  party,  turned  their  arms  againd  each  other.  A 
party  was  formed  againd  John,  under  one  Simon,  who  had 
his  head-quarters  at  the  fortrefs  of  Maffada.  This  new 
mifereant  plundered,  burned,  and  maffacred,  wherever  lie 
came,  carrying  the  fpoil  into  the  fortrefs  above-mentioned- 
To  increafe  his  party,  he  caufed  a  proclamation  to  be 
published,  by  which  he  promifed  liberty  to  the  flaves;  and 
proportionable  encouragement  to  the  freemen  who  joined 
him.  This  dratagem  had  the  defired*effeft,  and  he  foon 
faw  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  -army.  Not 
thinking  himfelf,  however,  as  yet  maderof  force  fufficient 
to  befiege  Jerufalem,  he  invaded  Idumea  with  20,060  men. 
The  Idumeans  oppofed  him  with  25,000;  and  a  fharp  en¬ 
gagement  enfued,  in  which  neither  party  was  victorious. 
But  Simon,  foon  after,  having  corrupted  the  rdumeau 
general,  got  their  army  delivered  up  to  him.  By  this 
means  he  eafily  became  mader  of  the  country;  where  lie 
committed  fuch  cruelties,  that  the  miferable  inhabitants 
abandoned  it  to  feek  for  flielter  in  Jerufalem. 

In  the  city,  matters  went  in  the  dune  way.  John  ty¬ 
rannized  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  Idumeans  revolted* 
killed  a  great  number  of  his  men,  plundered  his  palace, 
and  forced  him  to  retire  into  the  temple.  In  the  mean, 
time  the  people,  expefting  that  he  would  fallv  out  in  the 
night  and  fet  fire  to  the  city,  called  a  council,  in  which 
it  was  refolved  to  admit  Simon  with  his  troops,  in  order 
to  oppofe  John  and  his  zealots.  Simon’s  fird  attempt 
againd  his  rival,  however,  was  ineffeftual,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  content  himfelf  with  befiegihg  the  zealots  in 
the  temple.  In  the  mean  time  the  miferies  of  the  city 
were  increafed  by  the  darting  up  of  a  third  party,  headed 
by  one  Eleazar,  who  feized  on  the  court  of  the  prieds, 
and  kept  John  confined  within  that  of  the  Ifraelites. 
Eleazar  kept  the  avenues  fo  well  guarded,  that  none  were 
admitted  to  come  into  that  part  of  the  temple  but  thofe 
who  came  thither  to  offer  facrifices  ;  and  it  was  by  thefe 
.offerings  chiefly  that  he  maintained  himfelf  and  his  men. 
John  by  this  means  found  himfelf  hemmed  in  between  two 
powerful  enemies,  Simon  below,  and  Eleazar  above.  He 
defended  himfelf,  however,  againft  them  both  with  great 
refolution  ;  and,  when  the  city  was  invefted  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  having  pretended  to  come  to  an  agreement  with 
his  rivals,  he  found  means  to  cut  off  or  force  Eleazar’s 
men  to  fubmit  to  Kim,  lb  that  the  faftions  were  again  re¬ 
duced  to  two. 

The  Romans,  in  the  year  72,  began  to  advance  towards 
the  capital.  In  their  way  they  deltroyed  many  thoufands, 
wafting  the  country  as  they  went  along;  and  in  the  year 
73  arrived  before  the  walls  of  Jerulalem,  under  Titus,  af¬ 
terwards  emperor.  As  he  was  a  man  of  an  exceedingly 
merciful  difpofition,  and  greatly  defired  to  fpare  the  city, 
he  immediately  fent  offers  of  peace;  but  thefe  were  re- 
jefted  with  contempt,  and  he  himfelf  put- in  great  danger 
of  his  life,  fo  that  he  refolved  to  begin  the  fiege  in  form. 
In  the  mean  time,  Simon  and  John  renewed  their  hofti¬ 
lities  with  greater  fury  than  ever.  John  now  held  the 
whole  temple,  forne  of  the  out-part's  of  if,  and  the- valley 
of  Cedron.  Simon  had  the  whole  city  to  range  in;  iri 
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fome  parts  of  which  John  had  made  fuch  devaftations, 
that  they  ferved  them,  for  a  field  of  battle,  from  which 
they  Tallied  unanimoufly  againft  the  common  enemy  ‘when¬ 
ever’ occa  lion  ferved;  after  which  they  returned  to  their 
ufual  lioftilities,  turning  their  arms  againft  each  other,  as 
if  they  had  fvvorn  to  make  their  ruin  more  eafy  to  the 
Romans.  Thefe-  drew  ftill  nearer  to  the  walls,  having 
with  great  labour  and  pains  levelled  all  the  ground  be¬ 
tween  Scopas  and  them,  by  pulling  down  all  the  houfes 
and  hedges,  cutting  down  the  trees,  and  even  cleaving 
fhe  rocks  that  ftood  in  their  way,  from  Scopas  to  the 
tomb  of  Herod,  and  Bethara,  or  the  pool  of  ferpents  ;  in 
which  work  fo  many  hands  were  employed,  that  they 
finiflied  it  in  four  days. 

Whilft  this  was  doing.,  Titus  fent  the  belieged  fome 
offers  of  peace;  and  Jofephtis  was  pitched  upon  to  be  the 
meffenger  of  them  ;  but  they  were  rejected  .with  indigna¬ 
tion.  Ke  feht  a.fecond  time  Nicanor  and  Jofephus  with 
frefli  offers,  and  the  former  received  a  wound  in -his 
fhoulder;  upon  which  Titus  refblved  to  begin  the  affault 
in  good  earneft,  and  ordered  his  men  to  raze  the  fuburbs, 
cut  down  all  the  trees,  and  ufe  the  materials  to  raife 
platforms  againft  the  wall.  Every  thing  was  now  carried 
on  with  invincible  ardour;  the  Romans  began  to  play 
their  engines  againft  the  city  with  all  their  might.  The 
Jews  had  likewife  their  machines  upon  the  walls*  which 
they  plied  with  uncommon  fury;  they  had  .taken  them 
1'ately  from  Ceftius ;  bi^t  were  fo  ignorant  in  their  ufe, 
that  they  did  little  execution  with  them,  till  they  were 
better  inftrufted  by  fome  Roman  deferters ;  till  then,  their 
chief  fuccefs  was  rather  owing  to  their  frequent  Tallies  ; 
but  the  Roman  legions,  who  bad  all  their  towers  and  ma¬ 
chines  before  them,  made  terrible  havoc.  The  leaft  ftones 
'they  threw  were  near  xoolbs.  weight;  and  thefe  they 
could  throw  the  length  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  againft  the 
city,  and  with  fuch  a  force,  that  they  could  do  mifchief 
on  thofe  that  ftood  at  lome  diftance  behind  them.  Ti¬ 
tus  had  reared  three  towers,  fifty  cubits  high  ;  one  of 
which  happening  to  fall  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
greatly  alarmed  the  Roman  camp,  who  immediately  ran 
to  arms  at  the  noife  of  it :  but  Titus,  upon  knowing  fhe 
eaufe,  difmifted  them,  and  caufed  it  to  be  fet  up- again. 
Thele  towers  being  plated  with  iron,  the  Jews  tried  in 
vain  to  fet  fire  to  them,  but  were  at  length  forced  to  re¬ 
tire  out  of  the  reach  of  their  fhot ;  by  which  the  batter¬ 
ing-rams  were  now  at  full  liberty'-  to  play  againft  the  wall. 
A  breach  was  loon  made  in  it,  at  which  the  Romans  en¬ 
tered;  and  the  Jews,  abandoning  this  laft  inclofure,  re¬ 
tired  behind  the  next.  This  happened  about  the  28th  of 
April,  a  fortnight  after  the  beginning  of  the  fiege. 

John  defended  the  temple  and  the  caftle  of  Antonia, 
and  Simon*  the  reft  .of  the  city.  Titus  marched  clofe  to 
the  fecondwall,  and  plied  his  battering-rams  fo  furioufly, 
that  one  of  the  towers  which  looked  towards  the  north 
wave  a  prodigious  fliake.  The  men  who  were  in  it  made 
a  ftgnal  to  the  Romans,  as  if  they  would  furrender;  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  feht  Simon  word  to  be  ready  to  give 
them  a  warm  reception.  Titus,  having  difcovered  their 
ffratagem,  plied  his  work  more  furioufly,  whilft  the  Jews 
that  were  in  the  tower  fet  it  on  fire,  and  flung  tbemfelves 
into  the  flames.  The  tower  being  fallen,  gave  them  an 
entrance  into  the  fecond.  inclofure,  five  days  after  gain¬ 
ing  the  firft  ;  and  Titus,  who  was  bent  on  faving  the 
city,,  would  not  fuffer  any  part  of  the  wall  or  ftreets  to  be 
d-emolifhed  ;  which  left  the  breach  and  lanes  fo  narrow* 
that,  when  his  men  were  furioufly  repulfed  by  Simon* 
they  had  not  room  enough  to  make  a  quick  retreat,  fa 
that  there  was  a  number  of  them  killed  in  it.  This-  over- 
fight  was  quickly  rectified  ;  and  the  attack  renewed  with 
fuch  vigour,  that  the  place  was  carried  four  days  after 
their  firft  repulle. 

The  famine,  raging  in  a  terrible  manner  in  the  city* 
was  foon  followed  by  a  peftilence;  and,  as  thefe  two 
dreadful  judgments  increaied,  fo  did  the  rage  of  the  fac¬ 


tious,  who,  by  their  inteftine  feuds,  had  defiroyed  fucli 
quantities  of  provifion,  that  they  were  forced  to  prey 
upon  the  people  with  the  moft  unheard-of  cruelty.  They 
forced  their  houfes ;  and,  if  they  found  any  victuals  in 
them,  they  butchered  them  for  not  apprising  them  of  it  5 
and,  if  they  found  nothing  but -bare  walls,  which  was  al- 
moft  every  where  the  cafe,  they  put  them  to  the  moft  fe~ 
vere  tortures,  under  pretence  that  they  had  fome  provi- 
fron  concealed.  •  “  I  fhould  (fays  jofephus)  undertake  an 
impoflible  talk,  were  I  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  all  the 
cruelties  of  thofe  impious  wretches;  it  will  be  fufficient 
to  fay,  that  I  do  not  think,  that  fince  the  creation  any 
city  ever  fuffered  fuch  dreadful  calamities,  or  abounded 
with  men  fo  fertile  in  all  kinds  of  wickednefs.” 

.Titus,  who  knew  their  iniferable  condition,  and  was 
ftill.  willing  to  fpare  them,  gave  them  four  days  to  cool  ;. 
during  which  he  caufed  his  army  to  be  muftered,  anci 
provilions  to  be  diftributed  to  them  in  fight  of  the  Jews*, 
who  flocked  upon  the  walls  to  fee  it.  Jofephus  was  fent 
to  fpeak  to  them  afrelli,  and  to  exhort  them  net  to  run 
themfelves  into  inevitable  ruin,  by  obftinateiy  perfiftiny 
in  the  defence  of  a  place  which  could  hold  out  but  a  very 
little  while,  and  which  the  Romans  looked  upon  already 
as  their  own.  But  this  ftubborn  people,  after  many  bit- 
ter.  inveftives,  began  to  dart  their  arrows  at  him  ;  a? 
which,  liot  at  all  difeouraged,  he  went  on  with  greater  ve¬ 
hemence  ;  but  all  the  effeft  it  wrought  on  them-  was,  that 
it  prevailed  on  great  numbers  to  fteal  away  privately  to* 
the  Romans,  whilft  the  reft  became  only  the  more  defpe- 
rate  and  refolute  to  liold  out  to  the  laft,  in  fpite  of  Ti¬ 
tus’s  merciful  offers. 

To  ha'ften  therefore  their  deftined  ruin,  he  caufed  the 
city  to  be  furrounded  with-  a  ftrong.  wall,  to  prevent  ei¬ 
ther  their  receiving  any  fuccours  or  provifion  from  abroad* 
or  their  efcaping  his  refehtmeht  by  flight.  This' ’wall*, 
which  was  near  five  miles  in  circuit,  was  yet  carried  on 
with  fuch  fpeed,  and  by  fo  many  hands,  that  it  was- 
finiflied  in  three  days;  by  which  one  may  guefs  at  the 
ardour  of  the  beflegers  to  make  themfelves  matters  of  the* 
city. 

There  was  now  nothing  to  be  feen  through  the  ftreettr 
.of  Jerusalem  but  heaps  of  dead  bodies  rotting  above 
ground,  walking  lkeletons,  and  dying  wretches.  A& 
many  as  were  caught  by  the  Romans  in  their  failles,  Ti¬ 
tus  caufed  to  be  crucified  in  fight  of  the  town,  to  inject 
a  terror  among  the  reft  ;  but  flic  zealots  gave  it  out* 
that  they  were  thofe  who  fled  to  him  for  protection  - 
whiclj  when  Titus  underftood,  he  fent-a  prifoner  with; 
his  hands  cut  off  to  undeceive  them,  and  to  affure  them* 
that  he  fpared  all  that  voluntarily  came  over  to  him  * 
which  encouraged-  great  numbers  to  accept  his  offers*, 
though  the  avenues  were  clofely  guarded  by  the  factious* 
who  put  all  to  death  who  were  caught  going  on  that  er¬ 
rand.  A  greater  mifchief  than  that  was,  that  even  thofe 
who  efcaped  fate  to  the  Roman,  camp  were  miferably 
butchered  by  the  foldiers,  from  a  notion  which  thefe  had 
taken  that  they  had  fwallowed  great  quantities  of  gold  5 
infomuch  that  two  thoufand  of  them  were  ripped  up  in 
one  night*  to  come  at  their  fuppofed  tr.eafure.  When 
Titus  was  apprifed  of  this  barbarity,  he  would  have  con¬ 
demned  ali  thofe  butchering  wretches  to  death  ;  hut  they 
proved  fo  numerous,  that  he  was  forced  to  fpare  them* 
and  contented  himfelf  with  fending  a  proclamation  through, 
his  camp*  that  as  many  as  fnould  be  fofpefted  thencefor¬ 
ward  of  that  horrid  villiany,  fliould  be  put  to  immediate 
death  ;  yet  did  not  this  deter,  many  of  them  from  it,  only 
they  did  it  more  privately  than  before  5  fo  greedy  were- 
they  of  that  bewitching 'metal.  All  this  while  the  defec¬ 
tion  increafed  ftill  more  through*  the  inhumanity  of  the 
faction  within,  who  made  the  miferies  and  dying  groans 
of  their  ftarving  brethren  the  fubjeft  of  their  cruel  mirth* 
and  carried  their  barbarity  even  to  the  ftieathing  of  their 
fvvords  in  fportin  thole  poor  wretches,  under  pretence  of 
trying  their,  fltarpnefs* 
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\Vheii  they  found  therefore  that  neither  their  guards 
nor  feverities  could  prevent  the  people’s  flight,  they 
had  recourfe  to  another  ftratagem  equally  impious  and 
cruel;  which  was,  to  hire  a  pack  of  vile  pretenders  to 
prophecy,  to  go  about  and  encourage  the  defpairing  re¬ 
mains  of  the  people  to  expeft  a  fpeedy  and  miraculous 
deliverance ;  and  this  impofture  proved  a  greater  expe¬ 
dient  with  that  infatuated  nation  than  their  other  precau¬ 
tions. 

Nothing  could  be  more  dreadful  than  the  familhed  con¬ 
dition  to  which  they  were  now  reduced.  The  poor,  having 
nothing  to  truft  to  but  the  Romans’  mercy  or  a  fpeedy 
death,  ran  all  hazards  to  get  out  of  the  city;  and  if  in 
their  flight,  and  wandering  out  for  lierbs  or  any  other 
j'uftenance,  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  any  of  Titus’s  par¬ 
ties  feat  about  to  guard  the  avenues,  they  were  unmerci- 
TiUly.fcourged,  and  crucified  if  they  made  the  leaf};  refin¬ 
ance.  The  rich  within  the  walls  were  now  forced,  though 
in  the  moll  private  manner,  to  give  a  very  large  fum  for 
a  meafure  of  wheat,  ami  the  middling  fort  for  one  of  bar¬ 
ley.  This  they  were  forced  to  convey  into  fome  private 
place  in  their  houfes,  and  to  feed  upon  it  as  it  was,  with¬ 
out  daring  to  pound  or  grind  it,  much  lets  to  boil  or 
bake  it,  left  the  nolle  or  finell  fjould  draw  the  rapacious 
zealots  to  come  and  tear  it  from  them.  Not  that  thefe 
•were  reduced  to  any  real  want  of  provifions,  but  they  had 
a  double  end  in  this  barbarous  plunder;  to  wit,  the  ftar- 
ving  what  they  cruelly Ityled  all  ufelefs  perfons,  and  the 
keeping  their  own  Itores  in  referve. 

It  was  in  this  fad  and  mournful  conjuncture,  that  an. un¬ 
happy  mother  was  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  butchering 
and  eating  her  own  child,  as  mentioned  underthe  word  Je¬ 
rusalem.  When  this  news  was  fpread  through  the  city, 
the  horror  and  confternation  w-ere  as  univerfal  as  they 
were  inexprefllble.  It  was  then  that  they  began  to  think 
theml'elves  forfaken  by  the  Divine  Providence,  and  to  ex¬ 
pert.  the  mod  terrible  effects  of  his  anger  again!!  the  poor 
remains  of  their  nation;  infomuck  that  they  began  to 
*mvy  thofe  that  had  perifhed  before  them,  and  to  wifli 
their  turn-might  come  before  the  fad  expefted  cataftrophe. 
Their  fears  were  but  too  juft;  fince  Titus,  at  the  very 
firft  hearing  of  this  inhuman  deed,  fwore  the  total  extir¬ 
pation  of  city  and  people.  “  Since  (faid  he)  they  have 
fo  often  refufed  my  proffers  of  pardon,  and  have  prefer¬ 
red  war  to  peace,  rebellion 'to  obedience,  and  famine, 
fuch  a  dreadful  6ne  efpecially,  to  plenty,  l  am  determin¬ 
ed  to  bury  that  accurfed  metropolis  under  its  ruins,  that 
the  fun  may  never  lhaot  its  beams  on  a  city  where  the 
mothers  feed  on  .the  flefn  of  their  children,  and  the  fa¬ 
thers,  no  lefs  guilty  than  they,  choofe  to  drive  them  to 
fuch  extremities,  rather  than  lay  down  their  arms.’5 

The  Romans  having  now  purfued  their  attacks  with 
frelh  vigour,  made  themfelves  mailers  of  the  fortrefs  An¬ 
tonia  ;  which  obliged  the  Jews  to  fet  fire  to  thofe  ftately 
galleries  which  joined  it  to  the  temple,  left  they  Ihould 
afford  an  eafy  paffage  to  the  befiegers  into  this  lalt. 
About  the  fame  time  Titus,  with  much  difficulty,  got 
materials  for  railing  new  mounds  and  terraces,  in  order 
to  batten  the  fiege_,  and  fave,  if  poffible,  the  fad  remains 
of  that  once-glorious  flrubture;  but  his  pity  proved  Hill 
•worfe  and  worfe  bellowed  on  thofe  obftinate  wretches, 
-who  only  became  the  more  furious  and  delperate  by  it. 
Titus  at  length  caufed  fire  to  be  fet  to  the  gates,  after 
having  had  a  very  bloody  encounter,  in  which  his  men 
-were  repulled  with  lofs.  The  Jews  were  fo  terrified  at 
at,  that  they  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  devoured  by  the 
flames,  '  without  attempting  either  to  extinguilh  them  Or 
fave  themfelves.  All  this  while  Jofephus  did  not  ceafe 
exhorting  the  infatuated  people  to  furrender,  reprefenting 
to  them  the  dveadful  confequences  of  an  obftinate  refin¬ 
ance,  and  alluring  them  that  it  was  out  of  merecompaf- 
fion  to  them  that  he  thus  hazarded  his  ovyn  life  to  fave 
their’s ;  he  received  one  day  fuch  a  wound  in  his  head  by 
a  Hone  from  the  battlements,  as  laid  him  for  dead  on  the 
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ground.  The  Jews  fall  led-  out  immediately,  to  have 
leized  on  his  body ;  but  the  Romans  proved  too  quick 
and  ftrong  for  them,  and  carried  him  oft. 

By  this  time  the  .two  fafilions  within,  but  efpecially 
that  of  John,  having  plundered  rich  and  poor  of  all  they 
had,  fell  alfo  on  the  treafury  of  the  temple,  whence.  John 
took  a  great  quantify  of  golden  utenfrls,  together  with 
thofe  magnificent  .gifts  which  had  been  prefented  to-. that 
facred  place  by  the  Jevvilh  kings,  by  Auguftus,  Livia,  and 
many  other  foreign  princes,  and  melted  them  all  fo  Iiis 
own  ufe.  The  repolitories  of  the  facred  oil  which  was  to 
maintain  the  lamps,  and  of  the  wine  which  was  referved 
to  accompany  the  ufual  facrifices,  were  likewife-  fe.ized 
upon,  and  turned  into  common  ufe  ;  and  the  lalt  o-f  this 
to  fuch  exsefs,  as  to  make  himfelf  and  Ivis  party’ drunk 
with  it.  All  this-- while,  not  only  the  zealots,  but  many 
of  the  people,  were  Hill  under  fuch  an  infatuation,  that 
(though  the  fortrefs  Antonia  was  loft,  and  nothing  left 
but  the  temple,  which  the  Romans  were  preparing  to 
batter  dow.n)  they  could  not  perfuade  themfelves  that 
God  would  fuffer  the  holy  place  to  be  taken  by  heathens,, 
and  were  ftill  expecting  fome  fudden  and  miraculous  de¬ 
liverance.  Even  that  vile  monlter  John,  who  command¬ 
ed  there,  either  feemed  confident  of  it,  or  elfe  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  make  them  think  him  fo.  For,  when  Jofephus  was 
fent  for  the  lalt  time  to  upbraid  his  obftinately  expoling- 
that  facred  building,  and  the  miferable  remains  of  God’s 
people,  to  fudden  and  fure  deftruction,  he  only  anfvvered. 
him  with  the  bitterelt  invectives  ;  adding,  that  ,  he  was 
defending  the  Lord’s  vineyard,  which  he  was  fure  could 
not  be  taken  by  any  human  force-  Jofephus  in  vain  re¬ 
minded  him  of  the  many  ways  by  which  he  had  polluted 
both  city  and  temple;  and  in  particular  of  the  feas  of 
blood  which  he  caufed  to  be  Hied  in  both  thofe  facred 
places,  and  which,  he  allured  him  from  the  old  prophe¬ 
cies,  were  a  certain  fign  and  forerunner  of  their  fpeedy 
furrender  and  deftruction.  John  remained  as  inflexible 
as  if  all  the  prophetp  had  affured  him  of  a  deliverance-; 
till  at  length  Titus,  forefeeing  the  inevitable  ruin  of  that 
ftately  edifice,  which  he  was  ftill  extremeiy-defirous  to  fave, 
vouchfafed  even  himfelf  to  fpeak  to  them,  and  to  perfuade  ‘ 
them  to  furrender.  But  the  factious,  looking  upon  this 
condefcenfion  as  the  effects  of  his  fear  rather  than  ge- 
nerofity,  only  grew  the  more  furious  upon  it,  and  forced 
him  at  laft  to  come  to  thofe  extremities,  which  he  had 
hitherto  endeavoured  to  avoid.  That  his  army,  which 
was  to  attack  the  temple,  might  have  the  freer  paffage  to¬ 
wards  it  through  the  caltle  Antonia,  he  caufed  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  wall  to  be  pulled  down,  and  levelled; 
which  proved-  fo  very  ftrong,  that.it  took  him  up  feven 
whole  days,  by  which  time  they  were  far  advanced  in  the 
month  of  July. 

It  was  on  the  17th  day  of  that  month,  as  all  Jofephus’s 
copies  have  it,  that  the  daily  facrifice  ceafed  for  the  firft 
time  fince  its  reiteration  by  the  brave  Judas  .Maccabeus, 
there  being  no  proper  perfon  left  in  the  temple  to  offer  it 
up.  Titus  caufed  the' factious  to  be  leverely  upbraided 
for  it ;  exhorted  John  to  fet  up  whom  he  would  to  per¬ 
form  that  office,  rather  than  fuffer  the  fervice  of  God  to 
be  fet  afide  ;  and  then  challenged  him  and  his  party  to 
come  out  of  the  temple,  and  fight  on  a  more  proper 
ground,,  and  thereby  fave  that  facred  edifice  from  the 
fury  of  the  Roman  troops.  When  nothing  could  prevail 
on  them,  they  began-to  fet  fire  again  to  the  gallery, which 
yielded  a  communication  between  the  temple  and  the 
cattle  Antonia.  The  Jews  had  already  burnt  about 
twenty  cubits  of  it  in  length  ;  but  this i fecond  blaze, 
which  was  likewife  encouraged  by  the  befieged,  confumed 
about  fourteen  more ;-  after  which,  they  beat  down  what 
remained  Handing,  On  27th  of  juiy,  the  Jews,  having 
filled  part  of  the  weftern  portico  with  combultible-  mat¬ 
ter,  .made  a  kind  of  flight ;  upon  which,  fome  of  the  for¬ 
ty, ardeft  of  the  Romans  having  fcaled  up  to  the  top,,  the 
Jews  fet  fire  to  it,  which  Earned  with  fuck  fudden.  fury* 

that. 
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that  many  of  the  former  were  con  fumed  in  it,  and  the  reft, 
venturing  to  jump  down  from  the  battlements,  -were,  all 
but  one,  crufhed  to  death. 

On  the  very  next  day,  Titus  having  fet  fire  to  the  north 
gallery,  which  inclofecf  the  outer  court  of  the  temple, 
from  fort  Antonia  to  the  valley  of  Cedron,  got  an  eafy 
admittance  into  it,  and  forced  the  befieged  into  that  of 
the  priefts.  He  tried  in  vain  for  fix  days  to  batter  down 
one  of  the  galleries  of  that  precindt  with  an  helepolis;  he 
was  forced  to  mount  his  battering-rams  on  the  terrace, 
which  was  raifed  by  this  time;  and  yet  the  ftrength  of 
this  wall  was  fuch,  that  it  eluded  the  force  of  thefe  alfo, 
though  others,  of  his  troops  were  bufy  in  Tapping  it. 
When  they  found  that  neither  rams  nor  tapping  could 
gain  ground,  they  bethought  themfelves  of  foaling;  but 
were  vigoroufly  repulfed  in  the  attempt,  with  the  lofs  of 
fome  -  ftandards,  and  a  number  of  men.  When  Titus 
therefore  found  that  his  defire  of  faving  that  building  was 
likely  to  coft  fb  many  lives,  he  fet  fire  to  the  gates,  which, 
being  plated  with  filver,  burnt  all  that  night,  whilft  the 
metal  dropt  down  in  the  melting.  The  flame  foon  com¬ 
municated'  itlelf  to  the  porticoes  and  galleries  ;  which  the 
befieged  beheld  without  offering  to  ftop  it,  but  con¬ 
tented  themfelves  with  lending  volleys  of  impotent  curfes 
againft  the  Romans.  This  was  done  on  the  8th  of  Au- 
guft;  and,  on  the  next  day,  Titus,  having  given  orders 
to  extingujlh  the  fire,  called  a  council,  to  determine  whe¬ 
ther  the  remainder  of  the  temple  Ihould  be  faved  or  de- 
melilhed.  That  prince  was  ffill  for  the  former,  but  moll 
of  the  reft  declared  for  the  latter ;  alleging,  that  it  was 
no  longer  a  temple,  but  a  fcene  of  war  and  (laughter,  and 
that  the  Jews  would  never  be  at  reft  as  long  as  any  part 
of  it  was  left  Handing ;  but,  when  they  found  Titus 
•Stiffly  bent  on  preferving  fo  noble  an  edifice,  againft  which 
iie  told  them  he  could  have  no  quarrel,  they  all  came  over 
to  his  mind. 

The  next  day,  Auguft  the  ioth,  was  therefore  deter¬ 
mined  for'  a  general  affault  ;  and  the  night  before  the 
jews  made  two  defperate  (allies  on  the  Romans  ;  in  the 
daft  of  which,  thefe,  being  timely  fuccoured  by  Titus, 
beat  them  back  into  their  inclofure.  But  whether  this 
bift  Jewilh  effort  exafperated  the  beliegers,  or,  which  is 
more  likely,  as  Jofephus  thinks,  puflied' by  the  hand  of 
Providence,  one  of  the  Roman  foldiers,  of  his  own  ac¬ 
cord,  --took  up  a  blazing  fire-brand,  and,  getting  on  his 
comrade’s  (boulders,  threw  it  into  one  of  the  apartments 
that  lurrounded  the  -fan&uary,  through  a  window.  This 
immediately-  fet  the  whole  north-lifte  in  a  flame  up  to  the 
•third  (lory,  on  the  fame  fatal  day  and  month  in  which  it 
had  been  formerly  burnt  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Titus, 
-who  was  gone  to  reft  himfelf  awhile  in  his  pavilion,  was 
awaked  at  the  noife,  and  ran  immediately  to  give  orders 
to  have  the  fire  extinguiftied.  He  called,  prayed,  threat¬ 
ened,  and  even  beat  his  men,  but  in  vain;  the  confufion 
was  fo  great,  and  the  foldiers  fo  obftinately  bent  upon  de- 
ftroying  all  that  1  ^as  left,  that  he  was  neither  heard  nor 
minded.  Thofe  that  flocked  thither  from  the  camp,'  in- 
-ftead  of  -obeying  his  orders,  were  bufy,  either  in  killing 
-the  Jews,  or  in  increasing  the  flames.  When  Titus' ob- 
Terved  that  all  his  endeavours  were  vain,  he  entered  into 
the TamSluary  and  the  moft  holy  place,  in  which  he  found 
(till  fuch  fumptuous  utenflls  and  other  riches  as  even  ex- 
-ceeded  all  that  had  been  told  him  of  it.  Out  of  the  for¬ 
mer  he  laved  the  golden-candleftick-,  the  table  of  lliew- 
■br-ead,  the  altar  of  perfumes,  all  of -pure  gold,  and  the 
-book  or  volume  of  the  law,  wrapped  up  in  a  rich  gold 
tiffue  ;  but  in  the  latter  he  found-no  utenflls,  becaufe,  in 
all  probability,  they  had  not  made  a  frelh  ark  fince  that 
of  Solomon- had  been  loft.  Upon  his  coming  out  of  that 
Tacred  place,  fome  other  foldiers  fet  fire -to  it,  and  obliged 
-thofe  that  had  ftaid  behind  to  come  out ;  they  all  fell 
foul  on  the  plunder  of  it,  tearing  even  the  gold  plating 
,off  the  gates  and  timber-work,  and  carried  off  all  the 
softly  utenflls,  robes,  &c.  they  found,  infomuch  that  there 
■*ygs  ,not  one. of  them  who  did  not  enrich  himfelf  by  it. 
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A  horrid  maflacre  followed  Toon  after,  in  which  a  great 
many  tlioufands  periflied ;  fome  by  the  flames,  others  by 
the  fall  from  the  battlements,  and  a  greater  number  by 
the  enemy’s  fword,  which  deftroyed  all  it  met  with,  with¬ 
out  diftinftion  of  age,  (ex,  or  quality.  Among  them 
were  upwards  of  6ooo  perfons  who  had  been  (educed  thi¬ 
ther  by  a  falfe  prophet,  who  promifed  them  that  they 
(hould  find  a  fpeedy  and  miraculous  relief  there  on  that 
very  day.  Some  of  them  remained  five  whole  days  oil 
the  top  of  the  walls,  and  afterwards  tlu'ew  themfelves  on 
the  general’s  mercy ;  but  “  he,  whofe  virtue  figh’d  to  lofe 
a  day,”  anfwered  that  they  had  outftaid  the  time ;  and  they 
were  led  to  execution.  The  Romans  carried  their  fury 
to  the  burning  of  all  the  treafure-houfes  of  the  place, 
though  they  .were  full  of  the  richeft  furniture,  plate,  veft- 
ments,  and  other  things  of  value,  which  had  been  laid  up 
in  thofe  places  for  fecurity.  In  a  word,  they  did  not 
ceafe  burning  and  butchering,  till  they  had  deftroyed  all, 
except  two  of  the  temple-^ates,  and  that  part  of  the  court 
which  was  dellined  for  the  women. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  feditious  made  fuch  a  vigorous 
pufli,  that  they  efcaped  the  fury  of  the  Romans,  at  lead 
Tor  the  prefent,  and  retired  into  the  city.  But  here  they 
found  all  the  avenues  fo  -well  guarded,  that  there  was  no 
poilibility  left  for  them  to  get  out ;  which  obliged  them 
to  fecure  themselves  as  well  as  they  could-.on  the  Couth 
fide  of  it,  from  whence  Simon,  and  John  of  Gifchala,  fent 
to  defire  a  parley  with  Titus.  They  were'anfwered,  that, 
though  they  had  been  the  caufe  of  all  this  bloodflied  and 
ruin,  yet  they  (hould  have  their  lives  fpared,  if  they  laid 
dou'n  their  arms,  and  furrendered  themfelves  prifoners. 
To  this  they  replied,  that  they  had  engaged  themfelves 
by  the  moft  folemn  oath's  never  to  furrender;  and  there¬ 
fore,  only  begged  leave  to  retire  into  the  mountains  with 
their  wives  and  children;  which  fo  exafperated  the  Ro¬ 
man  general,  that  he  caufed  a  herald  to  bid  them  ftand  to 
their  defence;  for  that  not  one  of  them  (hould  be  fpared, 
fince  they  had  rejeded  his  laft  offers  of  pardon.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  this,  he  abandoned  the  city  to  thp  fury  of 
the  foldiers,  who  fell  forthwith  on  plundering,  letting 
fire  every  where,  and  murdering  all  that  fell  into  their 
hands  ;  whilft  the  factious,  who  were  left,  went  and  for¬ 
tified  themfelves  in  the  royal  palace,  where  they  killed 
8ooo  Jews  who  had  taken  refuge  there. 

In  the  mean  time,  great  preparations  were  making  for 
a  vigorous  attack  on  the  upper  city,  efpecially  on  the 
royal  palace ;  and  this  took  them  up  from  the  2.0th  of 
Auguft  to  the  7th  of  September,  during  which  time  great 
numbers  came  and  made  their  fubmiflion  to  Titus.  The 
warlike  engines  then  played  fo  furioufly  on  the  factious, 
that  they  were  taken  with  a  ludden  panic  ;  and,  inttead 
-of  fleeing  into  the  towers  of  Hippicos,  Phafael,  or  Mari- 
amne,  \jhich  were  yet  untaken,  and  fo  ltrong  .that  no¬ 
thing  but  famine  could  have  reduced  them,  they  ran  like 
madmen  towards  Siloah,  with  a  deflgn  to  have  attacked 
the  wall  of  circumvallation,  and  to  have  efcaped  out  of 
the  city  ;  but,  being  there  repulfed,  they  were  forced  to 
go  and  hide  themfelves  in  the  public  finks  and  common 
(ewers,  fome  one  way  and  fome  another.  All  whom  the 
Romans  could  find  were  put  to  the  fword,  and  the  city 
was  let  on  fire.  This  was  on  the  8th  of  September,  when 
the  city  wras  taken  and  entered  by  Titus.  .  He  would 
have  put  an  end  to  the  maflacre;  but  his  men  killed  all, 
except  the  moft  vigorous,  whom  they  (hut  up  in  the 
porch  of  the  women  juft  mentioned.  Fronto,  .who  had 
the  care  of  them,  referved  the  youngeft  and  moft  beauti¬ 
ful  for  Titus’s  triumph  ;  and  fent  all  that  were  above  le- 
venteen  years  of  age  into  Egypt,  to  be  employed  in  fome 
public  works  there;  and  a  great  number  of  others  were 
lent  into  leveral  cities  of  Syria,  and  other  provinces;  to 
be  expofed  on  the  public  theatre,  to  exhibit  fights,  or 
be  devoured  by  wild  bealts.  The  number  of  thofe  pri¬ 
foners  amounted  to  97,000,  befides  about  11,000  more, 
who  were  either  ftarved  through  neglect,  or  ftarved  them- 
felves  through  fulleiinefs  and'defpair.  The  whole  number 
I  -  p-f 
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of  Jews  who  perifced  in  this  war  is  computed  at  upwards 

of  1,400,000.  .  „  ,  . 

Befides  thefe,  however,  a  vaft  number  periled  in  caves, 
woods,  wilderneffes,  common-fewers,  & c.  of  whom  no 
.computation  could  be  made.  _  Whilit  the  foldiers  were 
ftill  bufy  in  burning  the  remains  of  the  city,  and  vihting 
all  the  hiding-places,  where  they  killed  numbers  of  poor 
creatures  who  had  endeavoured  to  evade  their  cruelty, 
the  two  grand  rebels  Simon  and  John  were  found,  and  re- 
ferved  for  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror.  John,  being 
pinched  with  hunger,  foon  came  out ;  and,  having  begged 
his  life,  obtained  it;  but  was  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprifonment.  Simon,  whofe  retreat  had  been  better 
lie  red,  held  out  till  the  end  of  October.  The  two  chiefs, 

-  with  ieven  hundred  of  the  handfomeft  Jewilh  captives, 
were  made  to  attend  the  triumphal  chariot;  alter  which 
Simon  was  dragged  through  the  ftreets  with  a  rope  about 
his  neck,  feverely  fcourged,  and  then  put  to  death  ;  and 
joint  was  fent  into  perpetual  imprifonment. 

Three  caltles  ftill  remained  untaken,  namely,  Hero- 
dion,  Machae'ron,  and  Maffada.  The  two  former  capitu¬ 
lated;  but  Maffada  held  out.  The  place  was  exceeding¬ 
ly  ftrono-'  both  by  nature  and  art,  well  ltored  with  ail 
kinds  of  provifions,  and  defended  by  a  numerous  gam- 
ion  of  zealots,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  one  Eleazai,  the 
grand fon  of  Judas  Gaulonitis,  formerly  mentioned.  The 
Roman  general,  having  in  vain  tried  his  engines  and  bat¬ 
tering- rams  againft  it,  bethought  himfelf  of  fui  rounding 
it  with  a  high  and  ftrong  wall,  and  then  ordered  the  gates 
to  be  let  on  fire.  The  wind  puffed  the  flames  fo  fiercely 
againft  the  Jews,  that  Eleazar  in  defpair  perfuaded  them 
fir  ft  to  kill  tileir  wives'  and  children,  and  then  to  choofe  ten 
men  by  lot,  who  ffould  kill  all  the  reft;  and  laftly,  one 
out  of  the  furviving  ten  to  dilpatch  them  and  himfelf  ; 
only  this  laft  man  was  ordered  to  fet  fire  to  the  place  before 
.  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  All  this  was  accordingly 
done ;  and  on  the  morrow,  when  the  Romans  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  fcale  the  walls,  they  were  greatly  furpnfed  nei¬ 
ther  to  fee  nor  hear  any  thing  move.  On  this  they  made 
fuch  a  hideous  outcry,  that  two  women,  who  had  con¬ 
cealed  themfelves  in  an  aqueduct,  came  forth  and  ac¬ 
quainted  them  with  the  delperate  cataftrophe  of  the  be- 
fieged. 

From  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  to  thb  pre¬ 
sent  Time. 

Thus  ended  the  Jewiff  nation  and  worfhip ;  nor  have 
they  ever  fince  been  able  to  regain  the  Imalleft  footing  in 
the  country  ot  Judea.  Prodigious  numbers  of  Jews,  how¬ 
ever,  ftill  remained  in  almoft  every  part  ol  the  Roman  empire. 

.  About  fifty  years  after,  they  brought  a  fuperadded  ruin  on 
■their  own  heads.  In  Gyrene,  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and  Meso¬ 
potamia,  they  murdered  about  500,000  of  the  Roman  fub- 
jefts.  Heathens  and  Chriftians.  With  terrible;  bloodflied, 
and  no  fmall  difficulty,  did  the  conquering  Trajan,  about 
.  the  year  1 19,  reduce  them.  About  13°}  the  emperoi  Elms 
Adrian  fent  a  colony  of  Romans  to  rebuild’ Jerufalem, 
and  called  it  Elia,  after  himfelf ;  and  had  prohibited  the 
Jews  to  circumcife  their  children.  Barcochba,  one  01 
thole  thievilh  banditti _wdio  had.  infefted  Canaan  ror  about 
■a  hundred  years,  pretended  that  he  w'as  the  Meffiah,  raifed 
a  Jewilh  army  ot  200,000,  who  murdered  all  the  Heathens 
and  Chriftians  that  came  in  their  way.  About  1 34> 
Adrian’s  forces  defeated  him  in  battle,  and  after  a  fiege 
of  three  years,  took  Bitter  his  capital ;  after  which  fifty 
of  his  fortifications  quickly  furrendered.  In  this  terrible 
war,  it  is  faid,  about  600,000  Jevvs  were  flain  by  the 
ffword,  befides  what  perifiied  by  famine  and  peftilence.  It 
is  laid,  the  rivers  were  high  fwelled  with  blood,  and  the 
lea,  into  which  they  ran,  for  feveral  miles  marked  there¬ 
with.  For  lome  time  the  emperor  caufed  annual  fairs  to  be 
held  for  the  fale  of  captive  Jews,  and  tranfported  fuch  as 
had  dwelt  in  Canaan  to  Egypt, _  and  every  where  loaded 
with  taxes  fuch  as  adhered  to  their  religion.  Adrian  built 
a  city  on  mount  Calvary,  and  erected  a  marble  ftatue  of 
No.  719. 
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a  fwine  over  the  gate  that  led  to  Bethlehem.  N‘o  Jew  was 
allowed  to  enter  the  city,  or  to  look  to  it  at  a-diftance, 
under  pain  of  death.  Conftantine  further  enlarged  this 
city ;  his  troops  repreffed  the  Jews’  attempt  to  ieize  on  it. 
Multitudes  of  them  had  their  ears  cut  oft’,  and,  being  mark¬ 
ed  in  their  bodies  for  rebellion,  were  difperfed  through  the  - 
empire  as  vagabond  flaves. 

However  bafely  the  Jews  have  complied  with  the  delu- 
fions  of  the  countries  whither  they  are  fcattered,  they 
have  been-expofed  to  the  moft  outrageous  abufe.  In  the 
end  of  the  fecond  century,  Niger  the  ufnrper  perfecuted 
them,  becaufe  of  their  adherence  to  Severus  the  emperor ; 
and  for  a  while  Severus  harafled  them,  on  the  footing 
of  Adrian’s  edit'd.  In  the  third  century,  Sapor  king  of 
Perfia,  furioully  harafled  them  ;  and  Dioclefian  intended 
to  perlecute  them  ;  but  by  large  fums  of  mo'ney  they  ap¬ 
pealed  his  fury.  In  the  fourth  century,  the  council  of 
Elvira  in  Spain  prohibited  Chriftians  to  eat  .with  them. 
Conftantine  the  Great  prohibited  them  from  retaining  any 
Chriftians  for  Haves,  and  obliged  them  to  undergo  their 
lhare  in  public  fervices  of  the  military,  &c.  It  is  even 
faid,  that  he  forced  multitudes  of  them  to  eat  (wine’s  fieih, 
or  be  murdered.  Offended  with  their  infult  of  the  Chrif¬ 
tians  in  Egypt,  and  their  infurreftion  in  Paleftiife,  Con- 
ftans,  his  fon,  terribly  chaftifed  them,  revived  every  harlh 
edift  againft  them,  and  condemned  to  death  fuch  as  had 
Chriftians  either  for  their  wives  or  fervants. 

Encouraged  by  the  emperor  Theodofius’s  prohibition 
to  pull  down  their  fynagpgu.es,  the  Jews  became  very  in- 
folent  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  ;  they 
crucified  the  image  of  Hainan,  and  fometimes  a  Chriftian 
in  derifton  of  our  Saviour.  In  Egypt  they  infulted.  the 
Chriftians  on  the  Lord’s  day.  Provoked  herewith,  the 
Chriftians  in  Macedonia,  Dacia,  Chalcis,  Syria,  and  Egypt, 
fell  upon  them,  and  killed  prodigious  numbers,  elpeci- 
ally  at  Alexandria.  In  the  iile  of  Minorca,  vaft  num¬ 
bers  of  them  were  forced  to  turn  Chriftians,  or  hide  them¬ 
felves  in  dens  and  caves.  About  the  year  432,  one  Moles 
of  Crete,  pretending  that  he,  as  their  Mefljah,  would 
lead  them  fafe  through  the  fea  to  Canaan,  a  vaft  number 
threw’  themfelves  into  the  deep  from  a  precipice,  and 
were  drowned. 

In  the  iixth  century,  Cavades,  and  the  turn  Chofroes, 
kings  of  Perfia,  terribly  harafled  them  ;  but  the  latter 
Chol'roes  was  afterwards  reconciled  to  them,  and  gratified 
their  malice  with  the  murder  of  about  90,000  Chriftians, 
at  the  taking  of  Jerufalem,  A.  D.  514.  About  the  year 
530,  the  emperor  Juftiuian  prohibited  them  from  making 
teftaments,  or  appearing  as  witneffes  againft  Chriftians,  and 
prohibited  to  thole  in  Africa  the  exercife  of  their  religion. 
Soon  after,  one  Julian  of  Canaan  fet  up  for  a  Meffiah.  He 
and  his  followers  did  infinite  mifehief  to  the  Chriftians  ; 
but,  in  the  end,  20,000  of  them  were  (lain,  and  as  many 
taken  and  fold  for  flaves.  Juft  after,  numbers  of  Jews  were 
executed,  for  occalioning  a  revolt  at  Cefarea.  And,  to 
revenge  their  affiftance  of  the  Goths  at  the  liege  of  Naples, 
the  Greek  general  Belifarius  and  his  troops  killed  as  many 
of  them  as  they  could  find,  men  or  women.  In  602, 
they  w’ere  feverely  punifhed  for  their  horrible  maffacre  of 
the  Chriftians  at  Antioch.  Heraclius  the  emperor,  foon. 
after  baniffed  them  from  Jerufalem.  Multitudes  in  Spain 
and  France  were  forced  to  become  Chriftians  5  and  the 
councils  of  Toledo  encouraged  their  fovereigns  to  oblige 
them  to  do  fo.  About  A.  D.  700,  when  Erica  king  of 
Spain  complained  that  the  Jews  of  Spain  had  confpired 
with  thole  of  Africa  againft  him,  the  council  of  Toledo 
ordered  that  they  fhould  be  all  enflayed,  and  their  chil¬ 
dren  taken  from  them  and  educated  in  the  Chriftian  reli¬ 
gion.  In  France,  a  variety  of  edifts  were  made  againft 
them.  Childeric,  Dagobert,  and  other  kings,  ordered, 
that  fuch  as  refuled  baptifm  lliould  be  baniftied.  In  this 
century,  too,  numbers  of  them  in  the  eaft  imagined  Ma¬ 
homet  the  Meffiah;  a-nd  one  of  them  affifted  him  in  com¬ 
piling  his  Alcoran. 

In  the  8th  and  9th  centuries,  the  nailery  of  the  Jews  ftill 
9  T  continued) 
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continued'.  In  tile  eaft,  the  caliph  Zayd  permitted  his 
iubjefts  to  abufe  them.  About  760,  Jaafar  the  imam,  or¬ 
dered  that  fuch  as  embraced  Mahometifm  ffiould  be  their 
parents’  foie  heirs.  About  841,  the  caliph  Wathek  per¬ 
fecuted  them,  becaufe  fome  of  their  number  had  embez¬ 
zled  his  revenues, and  he  fined  fuch  as  refufed  to  embrace 
Mahometifm.  Motawakhel,  his  fucceflor,  deprived  them 
of  all  their  honour  and  truftj  and,  marking  them  with  in¬ 
famy,  caufed  them  to  wear  leathern  girdles,  and  ride  with¬ 
out  ftirrups  on  affes  and  mules.  Such  marks  of  contemp¬ 
tuous  diftinftion  partly  ftilL  fubfift  in  the  eaft,  and  have 
been  imitated  by  other  princes.  Sundry  of  his  fucceflbrs 
perlecuted  them  in  a  manner  hill  more  fevere.  In  France 
and  Spain,  the  people  terribly  infulted  them.  Probably 
provoked  with  this,  they  invited  the  Normans  into  France, 
and  betrayed  Bourdeaux  and  other  places  into  their  hands. 
About  724,  one  Serenus.of  Spain  let  up  for  the  Mefiiah. 
Multitudes  followed  him,  and  fet  out  to  take  poffeffion  of 
Canaan.  The  Chriftians  feized  what  they  left  in  their 
abfence.  Another  in  the  eaft,  about  831,  pretended  to 
be  Mofes  rifen  from  the  dead,  and  was  followed  by  num¬ 
bers. 

In  the  10th,  nth,  and  12th,  centuries,  their  miferies 
rather  increafed ;  partly  through  their  own  divifions, 
and  partly  by  the  perfecutions  which  they  underwent. 
About  A.D.  1037,  we  find  about  900,000  of  them  near 
Babylon,  if  we  may  believe  their  own  noted  traveller  ; 
and  yet,  about  two  years  after,  all  their  academies  there, 
if  not  alfo  their  fchools,  were  ruined.  About  A.  D. 
1020,  Hakem,  the  founder  of  the  Drufian  religion,  for 
a  while  perfecuted  them  in  Egypt.  Befides  the  com- 
sr.on  miferies  which  they  fuftained  in  the  eaft  by  the 
Turkilh  and  facred  war,  it  is  Ihocking  to  think  what 
multitudes  of  them  the  eight  croifades,  in  this  or  the  two 
following  centuries,  deftroyed  in  Germany,  Hungaiy, 
Alia  Minor,  and  wherever  they  could  find  them,  as  they 
marched  to  recover  Canaan  from  the  Mahometans  ;  and 
what  numbers  of  Jewllh  parents  murdered  their  own  chil¬ 
dren,  that  thefe  croifaders  might  not  get  them  baptized. 
The  bloody  contention  between  the  Moors  and  Spaniards 
might  have  procured  them 'fome  eafe  in  Spain,  had  not 
their  own  mutual  broils  rendered  them  miferable.  In 
.France,  multitudes  of  them  were  burnt,  others  were  ba- 
cnilhed',  and  others  had  their  goods  confifcated,  by  order 
of  king  Philip  ;  and  fuch  as  offered  to  fell  their  effefts, 
and  remove,  could  get  none  to  buy  them.  Between  1137 
and  1200,  there  appeared  nine  or  ten  pretended  Melfiahs  ; 
two  in  France ;  two  in  the  north-weft  of  Africa ;  one  Da¬ 
vid  of  Moravia,  who  pretended  he  could  render  himfelf 
invifible  at  pleafure  ;  one  near  the  Euphrates,  who  had 
been  cured  of  the  leprofy  ;  El  David,  and  two  others,  in 
Perfia.  Moll  of  thefe  occafioned  a  great  deal  of  mifchief 
to  tliofe  of  their  nation  in  the  places  where  they  lived. 

Nor  in  the  13th  and.  14th  centuries  was  their  condition 
much  better.  In  Egypt,  Canaan,  and  Syria,  the  croifa¬ 
ders  ftill  haraffed  and  murdered  them  till  themfelves  were 
expelled  from  thefe  places.  The  rife  of  the  mamalukes 
turned  to  their  mifery  in  Egypt.  Provoked  with  their 
mad  running  after  pretended  Melfiahs,  caliph  Nailer  fcarce- 
ly  left  any  of  them  alive  in  his  dominions  of  Mefopotamia, 
&c.  In  Perfia,  the  Tartars  murdered  them  in  multitudes. 
In  Spain,  Ferdinand  perfecuted  them  furioully.  About 
1260,  the  populace  of  Arragon  terribly  haraffed  them, 
Henry  III.  of  Caftile,  and  his  fon  John,  perfecuted  them  j 
and,  in  the  reign  of  the  laft,  prodigious  numbers  were 
murdered.  About  the  year  1349,  the  terrible  maffacre  of 
them  at  Toledo  forced  many  to  murder  themfelves,  or 
change  their  religion.  After  much  barbarous  ufage  of 
them,  they  were,  in  A.  D.  1253,  banilhed  from  France. 
In  1275  they  were  recalled  ;  but  in  1300  king  Philip  ba- 
nifned  them,  that  he  might  enricbhimfelf  with  their  wealth. 
In  1312,  they  obtained  re-admilfion,  for  a  great  fum  of 
money;  but  in  1320,  and  1330,  the jhepkerds,  who  wafted 
the  fouth  of  France,  terribly  maflacred  them  wherever 
{hey  could  find  them;  and  befides,  15,000  were  murdered 
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on  another  occafion.  In  1358  they  were  again  banifhed 
from  France.  After  oft-repeated  liaraffments  from  both 
kings-and  people,  and  fix  former  banilhments,  founded 
on  caufes  moftly  pretended,  king  Edward,  in  1291,  ex¬ 
pelled  them  from  England,  to  the  number  of  160,000- 
He  permitted  them  to  carry  their  effefts  and  money  with 
them  over  to  France,  where,  in  his  own  dominions,  he 
confifcated  all  to  his  own  ufe,  fo  that  moll  of  them  died 
for  want.  We  lhall  refume  the  hiftory  of  the  Jews  in 
England  at  the  end  of  this  article.  In  Italy  they  had  moll 
refpite  ;  yet  they  underwent  fome  perfecution  at  Naples. 
Pope  John  XXII.  pretending  that  they  had  affronted  the 
holy  crofs,  ordered  their  baniffiment  from  his  territories; 
but  recalled  the  edifl  for  the  fake  of  100,000  florins.  In 
this  period  two  falfe  Melfiahs  appeared  in  Spain  ;  Zecha- 
riah  about  1258,  and  Mofes  in  1290. 

In  the  15th,  1 6th,  and  17th,  centuries,  their  mifery 
continued.  In  Turkey,  we  know  of  no  perfecution  which 
they  have  fulfered,  but  what  the  common  tyranny  of  the 
government,  and  their  own  frauds,  have  brought  on 
them;  only  in  Egypt  the  populace  moleft  them;  nor  will 
the  people  of  Athens  and  Salonse  in  Greece  allovr  them 
to  fettle  among  them.  See  the  article  Egypt,  vol.  vi.  p„ 
380.  In  Perfia  they  have  been  terribly  ufed,  efpecially 
by  the  two  Shah  Abbas;  from  1663  to  1 666,  the  murder 
of  them  was  fo  univerfal,  that  but  a  few  efcaped  to  Tur¬ 
key.  In  Portugal  and  Spain,  they  have  been  miferably 
handled.  About  A.D.  1420,  Vincent  half  converted 
200,000  of  them  to  popery.  The  infernal  inquifition  was 
appointed,  to  render  their  converfion  fincere  and  com¬ 
plete.  About  1492,  fix  or  eight  hundred  thoufand  Jews 
were  banilhed  from  Spain.  Partly  by  drowning  in  their 
paffage  to  Africa,  and  partly  by  bard  ufage,  the  moll  of 
thefe  were  cut  off,  and  many  of  their  carcafes  lay  in 
the  fields  till  the  wild  beads  devoured  them.  The  Afri¬ 
can  Mahometans  ftiut  their  gates  againft  the  poor  re¬ 
mains,  and  many  were  obliged  to  fell  to  the  Moors  their 
children  for  Haves,  to  obtain  food  for  the  fuppcrt  of 
life.  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  thoufands  of  Jews  become 
papifts  in  appearance,  and  even  monks  and  bilhops,  and 
yet  continue  hearty  in  their  own  religion,  and  educate 
their  children  in  it  from  age  to  age.  If  we  depend  on 
Oribio’s  account,  we  may  fuppole  there  are  16,000  or 
20,000  fuch,  even  at  prefent.  About  1412,  fixteen  thou¬ 
fand  Jews  were  forced'  to  profefs  popery  at  Naples.  About 
1472  they  were  barbaroufly  maflacred  in  the  dominion* 
of  Venice.  No-where  in  popilh  countries  are  they  better 
ufed  than  in  the  pope’s  own  territory ;  for  which,  rio 
doubt,  their  purfe  mull  be  emptied.  In  Germany  they 
have  had  plenty  of  hardlhip.  In  Saxony  and  elfe where 
they  have  been  loaded  with  taxes,  they  have  been  ba¬ 
nilhed  from  Bohemia,  Bavaria,.  Cologne,  Nuremberg, 
Augfburg,  and  Vienna  ;  they  have  been  terribly  mafia- 
cred  in  Moravia,  and  plundered  in  Bonn  and  Bamberg. 
Between  1520  and  1560,  three  falfe  Melfiahs  appeared 
in  Europe;  two  of  whom  Charles  V.  emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many,  burnt  to  death,  and  the  other  he  impriloned  for 
life.  About  1666,  Sabbatha  Sevi,  a  pretended  Mef- 
fiah,  made  a  great  noife  in  Syria,  Paleftine,  and  the  coun¬ 
tries  about;  but  at  laft,  to  fave  his  life,  turned  Mahome¬ 
tan  at  Conllantinople.  About  1682,  Mordecai,  a  Jew  of 
Germany,  profefied  himfelf  the  Meifiah,  and  would  have 
been  punifhed  in  Italy,  had  he  not  efcaped  to  Poland. 

So  lately  as  the  year  1805,  the  Jews  of  Algiers  were 
dreadfully  pillaged,  and  narrowly  elcaped  general  deftruc- 
tion.  It  is  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  the  horrors  of  the 
dreadful  facking  to  which  twelve  or  thirteen  thoufand  of 
thefe  wuetched  people  were  given  up  during  three  or  four 
hours.  A  general  maffacre,  with  the  exception  of  wo¬ 
men  and  children,  had  been  determined  on  by  the  troops. 
A  number  of  ferocious  foldiers  rulhed  tumultuoufty  from 
their  barracks,  each  armed  with  a  piftol  and  a  labre-  all 
the  barbarous  rabble  of  the  town  joined  them  ;  they  were 
cheered  by  the  exclamations  of  women,  w'ho  crouded  the 
ftreets  and  terraces.  Fortunately  it  was  Saturday,  a  jewifli 
s  feitivaJj. 
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■feftival,  when  but  very  few  of  that  perfuafion  were  abroad  ; 
and,  when  the,  foldiers  burft  open  the  doors  of  the  houfes, 
the  riches  which  (truck  their  view  were  the  means  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  unfortunate  Hebrew  nation  ;  they  difcontinued 
the  carnage  to  think  only  of  plunder  ;  the  trinkets  with 
which  the  women  were  adorned  were  torn  from  them,  and 
they  were  expofed  to  all  kinds  of  outrage.  The  plunder 
then  became  general ;  ferocious  cries  were  followed  by  a 
death-like  (Hence  ;  the  ftreets  were  filled  with  men  and 
■women  palling  in  all  directions  with  their  booty,  and  in 
the  courfe  of  three  hours  there  was  not  the  houfe  of  a  Jew 
which  was  not  (tripped  to  the  bare  walls.  There  are  few 
cities  in  Europe,  of  equal  extent,  which  contain  fio  much 
wealth  as  Algiers.  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  the  plun¬ 
der  carried  off  was  immenfe. 

Thus  have  the  unfortunate  Jews  continued  to  be  fcat- 
tered,  contemned,  perfecuted,  and  enflaved,  among  almoft 
all  nations,  not  mixed  with  any  in  the  common  manner, 
but  as  a  body  diitinCt  by  themfelves.  While  they  are 
(landing  witneffes  cf  the  dreadful  guilt  of  his  murder, 
and  of  the  truth  of  his  divine  predictions,  they  continue 
obftinate  rejeCtors  of  Jel'us  ;  and'  contrary  to  all  means, 
liarlh  or  gaining,  they  improve  their  ancient  ceremonies 
and  covenant  relation  to  God,  as  a  means  of  hardening 
themfelves  in  their  unbelief.  About  A.  D.  1650,  three 
hundred  rabbins,  and  a  multitude  of  other  Jews,  alfembled 
in  the  plain  of  Ageda  in  Hungary,  and  had  a  ferious  dif- 
pute,  whether  the  Mefiiah  was  come  ?  and  whether  Jefus 
of  Nazareth  was  he  ?  Many  feemed  in  a  fair  way  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  truth  ;  but  the  popilh  doCtors  prefent,  by  their 
mad  extolling  of  the  papal  power,  the  wor(hip  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Mary  and  other  faints,  prevented  it,  and  ilrengthened 
their  prejudice  againft  the  Chriltian  faith.  At  prefent, 
their  number  is  computed  to  be  three  millions  ;  one  of 
which  refides  in  the  Turkilh  empire  300,000  in  Perfia, 
China,  India  on  the  eaft  and  weft  of  the  Ganges,  or  Tar¬ 
tary  ;  and  1,700,000  in  the  reft  of  Europe,  and  Africa, 
and  in  America. 

The  hiltory  of  this  fingular  race  of  mankind  affords  a 
peculiar  fubjeCt  for  philofophical  fpecplation.  However 
blended  with  other  national  focieties,  they  ftill  retain  their 
primitive  cuftonts.  Banilliment,  profcription,  and  tor¬ 
ture,  have  alternately  been  let  loofe  on  them,  with  their 
attendant  horrors,  in  every  country  on  the  earth  ;  but  no 
alteration  has  it  produced  on  the  body  at  large;  and  the 
only  national  change  of  manners  which  they  have  under¬ 
gone  appears  to  have  taken  place  at  their  final  difperfion. 
Before  that  time,  their  moft  honourable  employment,  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  the  priefthood,  was  agriculture  ;  mercantile 
purfuits  were  then  confidered  menial ;  but  now  how  dif¬ 
ferent  ?  how  changed  the  fcene  !  Difperfed  over  the  whole 
world,  they  aft  as  "merchants,  and  nothing  but  merchants. 
Though  this  has  been,  in  a  great  meafure,  a  matter  of  com- 
pulfion,  in  confequence  of  their  inability  in  many  coun¬ 
tries  to  become  landholders;  yet  it  is  not  wholly  lo. 
They  might  rent  land  as  well  as  houfes,  if  they  were  dif- 
pofed  to  cultivate  the  ground  ;  but  it  is  contrary  to  then- 
policy.  It  feems  more  honourable,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
lower  clafs,  to  buy  and  fell  an  old  hat,  or  a  pair  of  (hoe- 
ftrings,  than  to  apply  to  any  mechanical  employment. 
The  opulent  alfo  are  influenced  by  the  feme  principle; 
after  having  accumulated  riches  by  the  inferior  branches 
of  commerce,  they  at  laft  rife  to  the  fummit,  and  become 
the  principal  dealers  in  the  money-market;  of  which,  in 
a  body,  they  can  almoft  command  the  control.  Tbefe 
obfervations  are  applicable  to  them  wherever  they  refide. 
Whatever  the  cuftonts  of  the  national  inhabitants  may  be, 
it  makes  no  difference  in  their  manners.  Whether  they 
affociate  amongft  the  Chinefe,  or  the  Gentoos,  the  Maho¬ 
metans,  or  Chriftians,  ftill  they  are  the  fame ;  the  univerfal 
negociators  of  bufinel's  between  man  and  man.  The.com- 
merce  of  the  oriental  parts  of  the  world  is  principally 
conduced  by  thefe  people ;  the  Mahometans  being  too 
indolent  to  undertake  the  fatigue  of  it.  The  Jews  are 
met  with  in  all  the  trading  cities  from.  Baffora  to  Hin- 
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dooftan,  and  hence  gradually  diftributed,  though  not  fo 
numeroufly,  over  the  greateft  part  of  Afia.  In  all  parts 
of  Africa,  from  Egypt  to  Abyfiinia,  along  the  coafts  of 
the  Mediterranean  lea,  and  from  Ethiopia  to  Morocco, 
we  find  them  as  numerous,  and  engaged  in  commercial 
affairs,  as  in  every  other  country.  But  of  all  places,  the 
Turkilh  dominions  have  had  the  greateft  number  of  them, 
until  Europe  had  attained  a  (late  of  civilization,  during 
the  eighteenth  century,  which  was  unknown  to  former 
times.  Conftantinople  feems  to  have  favoured  them  more 
than  any  other  place ;  there  was  neither  nobleman  or 
merchant,  Muffulman  or  Chriftian,  who  had  not  one  of 
them  in  his  pay,  either  as  chief  fteward,  or  as  negotia¬ 
tor  of  all  his  affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Then- 
knowledge  of  different  languages  renders  them  ufeful  as 
interpreters  on  all  occafions.  They  obtained  alfo  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  printing  their  books  in  that  capital.  At  Thef- 
jfalonica,  in  Greece,  they  had  alfo  eftabliftied  printings 
prelfes ;  fo  that  their  books,  which  were  before  this  time 
very  fcarce  and  dear,  were  difperfed  every  where,  and 
bought  at  an  eafy  rate. 

As  thefe  people  enjoyed  fo  many  privileges  in  the  Turk¬ 
ilh  empire,  it  may  very  properly  be  afked,  why  Judea,  that 
once  delightful  country,  under  the  fame  government, 
(hould  have  comparatively  but  few  inhabitants  of  their 
nation?  The  true  reafon  feems  to  be,  that  all  its  fertile 
dreams  of  milk  and  honey  were  evaporated,  and  their 
love  for  it  had  cooled  in  proportion.  But  their  excufe 
for  their  averfion  to  it  is  curious  1  they  generally  believe 
that  the  city  of  Jerufalem  is  to  be  deftroyed  by  a  fire  from 
heaven  at  the  coming  of  the  Mefiiah ;  which  is  to  be  im¬ 
mediately  l’ucceeded  by  a  miraculous  rain,  which  will  ex- 
tinguilh  it;  for  the  purpofe  of  purifying  the  holy  city, 
both  with  fire  and  water,  from  the  pollutions  which  the 
Chriftian6,  Mahometans,  and  Heathens,  have  committed 
in  it.  They  alfo  inform  us  that  the  fear  of  being  in¬ 
volved  in  that  dreadful  conflagration  and  deluge,  is  the 
only  motive  which  prevents  them  from  refiding  there.  But, 
from  whatever  caufe  it  has  originated,  it  is  certain  that 
no  confiderable  number  of  Jews  have  refided  in  Jerufalem, 
or  any  other  parts  of  Paleftine,  during  feveral  centuries 
pad.  Atkins's  Hiji.  cf  the  Ifraelites. 

The  Jews  were  always  very  anxious  for  prefer ving  their 
genealogies  entire  and  uninterrupted  ;  and  this  care  on 
their  part  affords  an  argument  of  confiderable  impor¬ 
tance  with  refpeft  to  the  accomplifhment  of  thofe  ancient 
prophecies  that  pertain  to  the  Melfiah.  Accordingly,  in 
their  facred  writings  we  find  genealogies  carried  on  for 
above  3500  years.  It  is  obferved  (Ezraii.  62.)  that  fuch 
priefts  as  could  not  produce  an  exact  genealogy  of  their 
families  were  not  permitted  to  exercife  their  functions. 
Jofephus  fays  that  they  had,  in  his  nation,  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  fuccefiion  of  priefts  for  2000  years  ;  that  the  priefts 
were  particularly  careful  to  preferve  their- genealogies, 
not  only  in  Judea,  but  alfo  in  Babylonia  and  Egypt; 
and  that,  wherever  they  were,  they  never  married  below 
themfelves,  and  had  exact  genealogical  tables  prepared 
i’rom  thofe  authentic  documents  which  were  kept  at' Je¬ 
rufalem,  and  to  which  they  had  recourfe;  and  that,  in  ait 
their  wars,  perfections,  and  calamities,  they  always  were 
diligent  in  fecuring  thofe  documents,  and  in  renewing 
them  from  time  to  time.  Jerome  fays,  that  the  Jews  know 
fo  perfectly  the  genealogies,  that  they  can  repeat  all  the 
names  from  Abraham  to  Zerubbabel  as  eafily  as  their 
own.  Neverthelefs,  fince  the  war  cf  the  Romans  againft: 
the  Jews,  about  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour,  and  fince  their  entire  difperfion  in  the  reign  of 
Adrian,  the  Jews  have  loft  their  ancient  genealogies;  and 
perhaps  there  is  not  even  one  of  the  facerdotal  race  who. 
can  produce  authentic  proofs  of  his  genealogy.  This^ 
circumftance  has  been  alleged  by  Chriftian  writers  as  a 
prefumptive  proof  of  the  actual  advent  of  the  Mefiiah, 
whofe  genealogy,  correfponding  to  ancient  predictions, 
the  Jews  are  no  longer  able  to  trace. 

Such  Jews  as  received  the  gofpel  in  the  apoftolic  a gea 
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retained  a  ftrange  affe&ion  towards  the  Mofaic  ceremonies. 
To  cure  them  of  this,  Paul  wrote  them  an  excellent 
Epiftle,  wherein  he  evinces  the  dignity  of  Jefus  Chrift 
above  angels,  above  Mofes  and  Aaron  ;  explains  many  of 
the  leading  types,  and  from  the  imperfection  thereof 
clearly  concludes  the  neceffity  of  their  abolifhment.  Pe¬ 
ter  directed  two  Epiftles  to  thefe  Hebrews ;  and  James, 
John,  and  Jude,  each  of  them  another. 

Present  State  of  the  Jews  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent. 

How  foon  any  Jews  fettled  in  England  is  unknown; 
but,  from  the  fpread  of  Chriltianity  among  the  Britons 
previoufly  to  its  eftablilhment  under  Conllantine,  it  is 
reafonable  to  infer,  that  there  had  long  been  fome  fyna- 
gogues  here  for  the  new  faith.  The  inroads  of  the  Saxons 
and  Danes  obliterated  much  of  the  imperfect  converfion 
of  the  native  inhabitants.  At  this  period,  the  Jews,  with 
Angular  liberality,  patronized  the  civilization  of  thefe 
barbarous  heathens,  by  endowing  Chriftian  monafteries. 
In  a  charter  of  Witglalf  kingof  Mercia,  made  to  the  monks 
of  Croyland,  we  find  confirmed  to  them  not  only  fuclt 
lands  as  had,  at  any  time,  been  given  to  the  monaftery 
by  the  kings  of  Mercia,  but  alfo  all  their  pofieflions 
whatever,  whether  they  were  originally  bellowed  on  them 
by  Chriltians  or  Jews.  Nearly  a  hundred  years  earlier, 
the  Jews  mull  have  been  numerous  in  England,  fince  the 
24th  paragraph  of  the  Canonical  Excerptions,  publilhed 
by  Egbright,  archbiihop  of  York,  in  740,  forbids  any 
Chriltians  to  be  prefent  at  the  Jewilhfealts. 

Indeed,  during  the  feudal  ages,  the  Jews  feem  to  have 
been  the  rnoft  opulent,  polifhed,  and  literate,  portion  of 
the  laity.  They  were  the  only  bankers,  or,  as  the  vulgar 
termed  them,  vfurers  of  the  time.  They  conducted  what 
there  exilted  of  foreign  trade,  and  often  vilited  the  civi¬ 
lized  fouth  of  Europe.  They  wrought  molt  of  the  gold 
.  and  filver  ornaments  for  altars.  William  RJifus,  who  (as 
Tovey  lays)  “was  no  better  than  an  infidel,”  not  only 
■permitted  but  encouraged  them  to  enter  into  folemn  con- 
tefts  with  his  hilltops  concerning  the  true  faith  ;  fwear- 
ing  by  St.  Luke,  that,  if  the  Jews  got  the  better  in  the 
dil'pute,  he  would  turn  Jew  himlelf.  Accordingly,  in  his 
time,  there  was  a  public  meeting  of  the  chief  leaders  on 
both  Tides  in  London,  when  the  Jews  oppofed  the  Chril¬ 
tians  with  fo  much  vigour,  that  the  bilhops  and  clergy 
were  not  without  fome  folicitude  how  the  deputations 
might  terminate.  No  other  clafs  of  men  was  at  that  pe¬ 
riod  enlightened  enough  to  cope  with  the  prielthood. 

Henry  II.  in  the  24th  year  of  his  reign,  granted  a  bu¬ 
rial-place  to  the  Jews  on  the  outfide  of  every  city  where 
they  dwelt;  a  proof  they  were  numerous  and  refpeCted. 
In  this  reign,  one  Joihua,  a  Jew,  furnilhed  the  rebels  in 
Ireland  with"great  fums  of  money.  And  one  Sanfto,  of 
Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  took  in  pledge  certain  velfels  appoint¬ 
ed  for  the  fervice  of  the  altar.  Others  were  grown  fo  pre- 
fumptuous  as  even  to  Icoff  at,  and  ridicule,  the  higheft 
dignitaries  of  the  church.  We  may  in  part  owe  to  them 
the  lpirit  which  di&ated  the  Conftitutions  of  Clarendon. 
In  1188,  the  parliament  at  Northampton  propoled  to  af- 
fefs  the  Jews  at  fixty  thoufand  pounds,  and  the  Chriltians 
at  leventy  thoufand,  toward  a  proje&ed  war.  The  Jews 
mull  have  been  very  rich,  or  the  parliament  very  tyran¬ 
nical. 

Under  Richard  I.  the  prejudices  of  the  populace  were 
fet  loofe  againft  the  Jews,  as  noticed  under  the  article 
.England,  vol.  vi.  p.  576.  The  rnoft  formidable  explo¬ 
sion  happened  at  Stamford- fair,  which  had  drawn  toge¬ 
ther  great  multitudes  of  people,  and  among  them  whole 
troops  of  roaming  faints,  who  were  preparing  to  go  with 
the  king  to  the  Holy  Land.  Thefe  zealous  men,  difdain- 
5ng  that  the  enemies  of  Chrifl:  Ihould  abound  in  wealth, 
while  they,  who  were  his  great  friends,  were  obliged  to 
ftrip  their  wives  and  children  of  common  neceffaries,  to 
Supply  the  charges  of  the  voyage,  perfuaded  themfelves, 
that  God  would  be  highly  honoured,  if  they  lliouid  firlt 
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cut  the  throats  of  the  Jews,  and  then  Seize  upon  their 
money  :  fo  ready  are  men  to  believe  what  makes  for  their 
worldly  advantage.  Accordingly,  they  flew  upon  them, 
and,  finding  very  little  refinance  from  an  opprefled  and 
fpiritlefs  enemy,  quickly  made  themfelves  mailers  both  of 
their  perfons  and  fortunes ;  the  former  of  which'  they 
treated  with  all  kinds  of  barbarity.  Some  few  of  them, 
indeed,  were  fo  fortunate  as  to  get  Ihelter  in  the  caftle  ; 
whither,  as  they  fled  without  their  riches.,  the  fource  of 
all  their  mifery,  they  were  not  earneltly  purfued.  And, 
as  thefe  devout  pilgrims  pretended  to  do  all  this  for  the 
advancement  of  God’s  glory,  to  (how  they  were  in  ear¬ 
ned,  they  took  {hipping  as  fall  as  they  could,  and  fled 
away  for  Jerufalem,  not  fo  much  as  one  of  them  being- 
detained  by  the  magiftrates,  or  any  enquiry  being  made 
by  the  king  into  fuch  a  fanCtified  piece  of  villany.  In¬ 
ternal  trade  mull  at  that  time  have  been  chiefly  conduct¬ 
ed  by  the  Jews,  fince  they  were  aflembled  in  fuch  num¬ 
bers  at  an  inland  fair.  They  had  probably,  too,  bellowed, 
’ere  this,  upon  commerce,  the  important  improvement  of 
inventing  bills  of  exchange,  as  mention  feems  to  be  made 
of  them  by  the  name  of  Jlarra  (from  the  Hebrew  fnctar) 
in  certain  Latin  documents  of  this  aera.  The  Jews  were 
ftill  admitted  to  the  liberal  profefiions,  as  the  cruel  edift 
of  Richard  I.  foi;  regiltering  their  property,  orders  that 
their  “contracts  Ihould  be  made  in  the  prefence  of  two 
afligned  lawyers  who  were  Jews,  two  who  were  Chrillians, 
and  two  public  notaries.”  This  king  appointed  juJHccrs 
of  the  Jews,  whofe  office  it  was  to  colleCt  and  pay  into  the 
Exchequer  the  taxes  alielfed  upon  that  unfortunate  feCt. 
Benedict  de  Talemunt  and  Jofeph  Aaron,  were  the  two 
firlt  of  thefe  juiticers. 

The  intolerant  policy  of  Richard  I.  occalioned  the 
emigration  of  all  the  wealthier  Jews,  and  a  confequent 
defalcation  of  the  revenue ;  which  was  fo  fenfibly  felt, 
that  John,  in  1199,  ufed  feveral  arts  to  draw  them  back 
into  his  kingdom  ;  not  only  confirming  their  ancient,  but 
offering  new,  privileges,  and  particularly  that  of  naming 
a  high-prielt  by  the  title  of  Prefbyter  Judaeorum.  Many 
Jews  upon  this  returned,  and  were  afterwards  more  cru¬ 
elly  plundered  than  ever.  Our  Great  Charter  fanCtions 
an  injuftice  to  the  Jews,  by  enabling,  that,  “If  any  per¬ 
fons  have  borrowed  money  of  the  Jews,  more  or  lefs,  and 
die  before  they  have  paid  the  debt,  the  debt  fliall  not  grow 
whilll  the  heir  is  under  age,”  See. 

Henry  III.  liberated  fuch  Jews  as  were  in  prifon,  or¬ 
dered  them  to  be  protected  againft  infults,  and  to  wear 
upon  the  fore-part  of  their  upper  garment  two  broad 
ftripes  of  white  linen  or  parchment.  In  this  reign,  Ste¬ 
phen  Langton  archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  and  Hugo  de 
Villes  bilhopof  Lincoln,  (in  hopes  to  drive  them  away  by 
want  of  fuftenance,)  publilhed  injunctions  throughout 
their  refpeCtive  diocefes,  That  no  Chriftian  Ihould  pre¬ 
fume  to  have  communications  with,  or  fell  them  any  provi- 
fon,  under  pain  of  excommunication.  And  the  fame 
feems  to  have  been  done  by  the  bifliop  of  Norwich.  Per¬ 
fons  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  falfe  zeal  when 
backed  by  authority,  will  fcarcely  believe,  that  the  Jews 
would  have  been  in  any  great  danger  of  ftarving,  though 
the  king  had  not  interpoled  in  this  matter.  Yet  Rapin 
tells  us,  that  when  the  Gerhardine  heretics  made  their 
appearance,  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  and  orders  were 
given  not  to  relieve  them,  the  prohibition  was'  fo  punctu¬ 
ally  obferved,  that  all  thole  wretches  miferably  perilhed 
with  hunger. 

Be  it  remembered,  however,  that  the  prior  of  Dunlla- 
ble,  much  about  this  time,  granted  to  feveral  Jews  free 
liberty  to  relide  within  his  lordlhip,  and  to  enjoy  all  the 
privileges  of  it,  in  conlideration  of  the  annual  payment 
of  two  filver  fpoons. 

During  the  funlhine  of  the  king's  favour  (in  1230), 
the  Jews  erected  a  very  ftately  fynagogue  in  London, 
which  furpafl'ed  in  magnificence  the  Chriftian  churches. 
But  the  people  petitioned  the  king  to  take  it  from  them, 
.and  have  it  corffecrated  ;  which  accordingly  he  complied 
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With.  Tii  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  upon  a  peti¬ 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Newcallle,  he  granted  them  the 
inhofpitable  privilege,  that  no  Jew  fhould  ever  refide 
among  them.  This  prince  was  not  free,  from  the  confif- 
catory  policy  fo  common  in  the  dark  ages;  but  frequently 
pillaged  the  Jews ;  his  neceffities,  however,  would  have 
continued  to  tolerate  them,  had  not  the  pope  fent  over 
the  Caurfini,  Chriltians  and  Lombards,  who  were  gradu¬ 
ally  to  fuperfede  the  ancient  practitioners  of  ufury,  by 
conducting  it  in  a  manner  not  diffipproved  by  the  church. 
To  fuch  a  pitch  of  hatred  was  the  prejudice,  which  had 
been  gradually  inftilled  into  the  people  againft  the  Jews, 
arrived,  during  this. reign,  that  in  12.62,  when  the  king, 
refuting  to  hand  to  the  agreement  lately  made  with  his 
barons  at  Oxford,. withdrew  into  the  Tower,  and  threat¬ 
ened  the  Londoners  for  taking  part  with  his  enemies  ; 
the  barons  fuddenly  entered  London  with  great  forces, 
and  (to  keep  the  citizens  more  ftrongly  in  their  intereft) 
gratified  them  with  the  Jlaughter  of  /even  hundred  Jews  at 
once ,  whole  houfes  they  firft  plundered,  and  then  burnt 
their  new  fynagogue  to  the  ground.  It  was,  how'ever, 
rebuilt;  but,  in  1270,  taken  from  them,  upon  complaint 
of  the  Friers  Penitents,  that  they  were  not  able  to  make 
the  body  of  Ghrift  in  quiet,  for  the  great  bowlings  the 
Jews  made  there  during  their  worlhip. 

In  the  third  year  of  Edward  I.  a  law  paffed  the  com¬ 
mons  concerning  Judaifm,  which  feemed  to  promife  a 
qualified  fecurity  ;  notwithftanding  which,  in  the  year 
1290,  and  the  18th  of  his  reign,  the  king  feized  upon  all 
their  real  eftates,  and  the  whole  community  was  baniflied 
the  kingdom.  Yet  no  fooner  (adds  the  hiftorian)  was 
•the  inventory  made,  and  every  thing  fold  to  the  bell:  bid¬ 
der,  than  the  whole  produce  was  unaccountably  fquan- 
dered  away,  without  one  penny  being  ever  put  afide  for 
thofe  pious  ufes  which  the  king  had  talked  of.  From 
fifteen  to  fixteen  thoufand  Jews  were  thus  ruined,  and 
then  expelled.  During  the  preceding  century,  they  mult 
conltantly  have  been  in  a  ftate  of  rapid  and  progreflive 
diminution  ;  neither  is  it  probable,  thatt'he  more  refpeCta- 
ble  portion  of  them  fhould  have  put  fo  much  confidence 
in  edifts  of  recal,  thus  frequently  and  perfidioufly  re¬ 
voked,  as  to  have  been  found  fettled  in  England.  Yet 
even  thefe  left  behind  them  feveral  valuable  libraries,  one 
particularly  at  Stamford,  and  another  at  Oxford,  which 
fall  being  purchafed  among  the  fcholars,  molt  of  the  He¬ 
brew  books  were  bought  by  the  famous  Roger  Bacon, 
who,  by  a  Ihort  note  written  in  one  of  them,  declared 
they  were  of  great  fervice  to  him  in  his  lludies.  This 
expulfion  was  fo  complete,  that  no  farther  traces  of  Eng- 
lilh  Jews  occur  until  long  after  the  reformation. 

It  was  referved  for  the  generous  policy  of  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well  to  attempt  reltoring  to  Great  Britain  the  induftry 
and  wealth  of  the  Jews.  During  ages  of  unrelenting 
perfecution,  they  had,  however,  lolt  many  of  the  virtues 
of  their  early  character.  Opprefiion  had  imprinted  an 
air  of  meannefs,  of  lervile  timidity,  upon  their  demeanor. 
The  undiftinguilhing  contempt  of  men,  who  ought  to 
treat  them  as  equals,  had  leffened  the  importance,  and 
therefore  the  frequency,  of  refpeftable  character  among 
them.  This  inferior  degree  of  delicacy  in  points  of  re¬ 
putation  occafioned  their  being  employed  in  ufurious  and 
other  illegal  tran  faction  s ;  and  thefe  practices  kept  alive 
the  prejudices  of  the  magiltrate.  Scarcely  allowed  a 
home,  they  contracted  the  habit  of  all  itinerant  pedlars, 
who,  never  expefting  to  fee  the  fame  cuftomer  twice, 
have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  making  an  exorbitant 
gain  upon  each  tingle  tranfaflion.  Schools,  lynagogues, 
and  other  inllitutions  of  public  inftruftion,  were  fo  un¬ 
willingly' allotted  them,  and  their  appearance  in  Chrif- 
tian  fchools  fo  (hamefully  refitted,  that  they  were  funk 
into  a  degree  of  ignorance,  which  increafed  to  themfelves 
and  others  the  ditficulty  of  bettering  their  condition.' 

The  firft  intereourfe  between  Cromwell  and  the  Jews 
was  managed  by  means  of  one  Henry  Marten,  upon  whofe 
intimations,  a  deputation  from  the  Jews  at  Amiterdam 
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waited  on  the  Englifh  ambaffadors  there,  whom  they  en¬ 
tertained  with  concerts  of  mufic  in  their  fynagogue,  and 
by  means  of  whom  they  obtained  permiftion  from  the 
parliament  to  fend  a  public  envoy  with  propofals.  Af¬ 
ter  fome  deliberation,  they  fixed  upon  Manaffeh  Ben  If- 
rael,  a  divine  and  doftor  of  phylic,  as  he  ftyled  himfeif ; 
in  reality,  a  printer  and  bookfeller;  and  of  whom  Huet 
tells  us,  that  he  was  a  chief  ruler  of  the  fynagogue,  and 
married  to  a  wife  who  was  related  to  the  family  of  the 
Abrabanels,  which  pretends  to  be  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
and  of  the  houfe  of  David,  by  which  wife  having  feveral 
children,  he  would  fometimeS  boaft  of  having  railed  up 
feed  unto  David.  He  was  otherwife  a  man  of  great  mo- 
delty  and  moderation,  a  perfect  matter  of  the  letter- of 
feripture,  and  very  little  addicted  to  the  myftical  fuper- 
ftitions  of  the  cabbala.  This  Manaffeh,  611  his  arrival  in 
England,  prefented  an  addrefs  to  the  Lord  Protector,  re¬ 
cognizing  his  authority,  and  foliciting  his '  protection  : 
“For  our  people  (fays  lie)  did  in  their  own  minds  pre- 
fage,  that,  the  kingly  government  being  now  -  changed 
into  that  of  a  commonwealth,  the  ancient  hatred  toward 
them  would  alfo  be  changed  into  good-will ;  that  thole 
rigorous  laws,  if  any  there  be  yet  extant,  made  under  the 
kings,  againft  fo  innocent  a  people,  would  happily  be  re¬ 
pealed.”  He  alfo  prefented,  printed,  and  difperfed,  a  de¬ 
claration  to  the  commonwealth,  and  a  treatife.  containing 
feveral  arguments  for  toleration,  addreffed  to  the  j uftic.e 
of  the  principled,  to  the  prudence  of  the  reflecting,  and 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  multitude.  O11  the  4th  of  De¬ 
cember,  1 655,  Cromwell  fummoned  a  convention,  meet¬ 
ing,  or  privy-council,  confining  of  two  lawyers,  feven  ci¬ 
tizens,  and  fourteen  noted  preachers,  to  confult  upon  this 
requeft  of  the  Jews.  Among  the  latter,  Mr.  Godwin  and 
Mr.  Peters  (whofe  works  were  burnt  along- with  thofe  of 
Milton  at  the  reftoration),  and  Mr.  Nye  (of  celebrated 
beard),  particularly  exerted  themfelves  in  favour  of  put¬ 
ting  the  Jews  upon  the  like  footing  with  other  lefts.  -So 
many  fymptoms  of  prejudice  and  intolerance  efcaped 
from  others,  that,  after  a  conference  of  four  days,  Crom¬ 
well  began  to  think  the  rneafure  would  not  be  introduced 
to  the  people  from  the  pulpits  in  a  manner  to  aflilt  its 
popularity  ;  and  therefore  difmiffed  the  meeting,  faying, 
they  had  rendered  the  matter  more  doubtful  to  him  than  it 
was  before.  On  the  firft  of  April  he  took  leave  of  Ma- 
nafleli,  by  a  polite,  but  ev, alive,  anfwer.  Whilft  this  affair 
was  pending,  the  rabbi  Jacob  Ben  Azahel  profeffed  to 
entertain  fufpicions,  that  Cromwell  was  the  expected 
Mefiiah  ;  an  opinion  propagated,  no  doubt,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  attracting  a  vaft  concourfe  of  the  lower  claffes  of 
Jews  into  England,  in  cafe  the  political  equality,  for 
which  Manaffeh  petitioned,  could  have  been  obtained. 
Some  few  mult  from  this  period  have  fettled  in  London 
by  connivance,  fince,  in  1 6 6 3 ,  their  regifter  of  births  con¬ 
tained  twelve  names ;  find  during  the  whole  reign  of 
Charles  II.  who  introduced  the  fale  of  patents  of  deni¬ 
zation,  their  numbers  increafed. 

In  1684,  James  II.  remitted  the  alien  duty  upon  all 
goods  exported  in  favour  of  the  Jews.  This  was  univer- 
fally  refented  by  the  Englilh  merchants,  who  were  appre- 
lienfive  that  the  fame  duties  would  alfo  be  remitted  upon 
all  imported  goods.  Petitions  from  the  Hamburgh-com- 
pany,  from  the  Eaftland-company,  from  fifty-feven  of  the 
leading  merchants  in  the  city,  from  the  weft,  and  from 
the  north,  were  offered  to  the  king  againft  this  equitable 
regulation.  After  the  revolution,  this  order  was  l'uper- 
feded,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Chriftian  merchants. 

In  the  firft  year  of  queen  Anne,  a  detettable  ftatute  was 
paffed,  to  encourage  the  converfion  of  young  Jews,  by 
emancipating  fuch  converts  from  all  dependence  upon 
their  parents.  And  in  the  fixth  year  of  George  II.  Rea- 
fons  were  offered  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Court  of  Aider- 
men,  for  applying  to  Parliament  for  the  fuppreffion  of 
Jew  brokers.  No  public  proceeding,  however,  enlued; 
equity  for  once  overpowered  felfiflinefs. 

The  church  of  England,  jealous  from  its  infancy,  had 
9  U  '  obtained, 
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obtained,  in  the  Seventh  year  of  James  I.  an  aft,  which 
prevented  all  perfons  from  being  naturalized,  unlefs  they 
firli:  received  the  facrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  own  peculiar  mode  of  commemoration.  This 
aft  effeftually  excluded  the  jews  from  being  naturalized  ; 
till,  in  the  year  1753,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  houl'e 
of  lords,  and  palled  there  without  oppolition,  which  pro¬ 
vided,  that  all  perfons  profeffmg  the  Jewilh  religion,  who 
have  reiided  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  for  three  years, 
without  being  abfent  more  than  three  months  at  one 
time  during  that  Space,  may,  upon  application  for  that 
purpofe,  be  naturalized  by  parliament,  without  receiving 
the  facrament  of  the  Lord’s  lupper.  But  all  perfons  pro- 
fefiing  the  Jewilh  religion  are,  by  this  aft,  difabled  from 
purchafing,  or  inheriting,  any  aitvowfon,.  right  of  patro¬ 
nage,  &c7  to  any  benefice,  or  ecclefiaftical  promotion, 
fchool,  hofpital,  or  donative,  whatfoever.  On  the  16th  of 
April,  this  bill  was  fent  down  to  the  houfe  of  commons, 
ordered  to  be  printed,  and  on  the  7th  of  May  read  a  fe- 
cond  time,  when  a  motion  was  made  for  its  being  com¬ 
mitted.  Lord  Barrington,  lord  Duplin,  Robert  Nugent, 
efq.  and  Henry  Pelham,  efq.  were  among  its  molt  elo¬ 
quent  advocates ;  lord  Egmont,  fir  Edmund  Ilham,  among 
its  more  zealous  opponents.  The  bill  was  fupported  by 
the  petitions  of  a  few  merchants,  chiefly  diflidents,  and 
countenanced  by  the  miniftry ;  who  argued  :  That  it  would 
increafe  the  numbers  and  w'ealth  ofthe  people,  upon  which 
depend  the  national  ftrength,  the  ability  to  encounter  fu¬ 
ture  difficulties,  and  achieve  ufeful  undertakings ;  and 
by  which  pofterity  would  eftimate  the  wifdom  and  utility 
of  our  frame  of  government.  That,  by  receiving  the 
jews  into  our  community,  and  admitting  them  to  a  par¬ 
ticipation  of  our  civil  rights,  they  would  contraft  a  warm 
attachment  to  our  conftitution  and  country,  and  gladly 
divide  with  us  the  public  burdens.  That,  a  great  portion 
of  the  funds  belonging  to  foreign  Jews,  it  was  our  obvi¬ 
ous  intereft  to  induce  them  to  follow  their  property,  and 
to  expend  here  an  income  which  was  yearly  exported  to 
a  clear  lofs.  That,  connefted  as  the  Jews  were  with  the 
great  bankers  and  moneyed  interelt  of  Europe,  their  reli- 
dence  here  would,  in  future  wars,  give  us  a  great  com¬ 
mand  of  capital,  and  facilitate  our  loans.  That  even  their 
prejudices,  as  a  feft,  would  operate  .in  our  favour,  and  oc- 
cafion  ourmanufaftures  to  be  difperfed among  the  multitu¬ 
dinous  Jew-lhopkeepers  inEurope,  who  now  recurred  tothe 
Jew-merchants  of  Holland  and  the  other  tolerant  countries. 
That  Poland  had  never  rifen  to  fo  high  a  pitch  of  civil,  lite¬ 
rary,  and  commercial,  diffinftion,  as  when  her  policy  was 
moll  liberal  toward  Socinians  and  Jews ;  and  that  the  feft: 
itfelf  had  always  abandoned  its  offenfive  prejudices  in 
proportion  to  its  good  ufage.  On  the  other  fide,  it  was 
urged,  That,  born  as  we  are  to  privileges  and  exclufive 
•  rights,  we  did  not,  by  this  bill,  fell  our  birth-right,  like 
Efau,for  any  confi deration,  however  inadequate ;  but  fool- 
ifhly  gave  it  away.  That,  if  the  Jews  about  to  be  natu¬ 
ralized  belonged  to  the  numerous  clafies,  we  Ihould  im¬ 
port  vagrants  and  cheats  to  burden  our  rates,  or  fupplant 
the  indultry  of  our  lefs  parfimonious  poor;  if  to  the 
wealthy  clafies,  who  cannot  procure  a  fettlement  elfe- 
where,  they  would  become  the  higheft  bidders  for  our 
landed  eftates,  difpoflefs  the  Chriitian  owners,  attraft 
around  them  their  butchers,  bakers,  and  poulterers,  (for 
they  can  eat  nothing  of  our  killing,)  and,  by  and  by, 
would  endanger  our  religion  itfelf.  That  the  rites  of  the 
jews  will  for  ever  refill  their  incorporation  with  other  na¬ 
tions,  for  any  common  purpofes,  while  their  early  mar¬ 
riages  and  frequent  divorces  promote  fo  rapid  an  increafe 
of  their  numbers,  that  they,  might  become,  like  the  bitch 
in  the  kennel,  too  llrong  for  their  hofpitable  patrons. 
That  it  had  a  tendency  to  embroil  us  with  foreign  pow¬ 
ers  ;  we  muft  reclaim,  for  inftance,  as  a  Britifh  fubjecl, 
any  Portuguefe  jew  who  Ihould  come  over  to  be  natura¬ 
lized,  and,  by  indifcretions,  expole  hitnfelf  to  the  inqui¬ 
sition  That  the  Jews  were  not  given  to  manufaftures  3 
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and,  if  they  fliould  open  (hops,  would  interfere  with'  ffie 
profits  and  maintenance  of  Chriftians ;  for  the  number  cf 
Ihops,  being  adequate  to  the  confumption,  could  only  be 
increafed  with  injury  to  the-eltabliflied.  That  Jewilh  na¬ 
tionality  would  intrigue  all  their  trade  into  their  own 
hands  ;  that  they  were  enemies  upon  principle  to  all 
Chriftians  ;  and  that  it  was  flying  in  the  face  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty  to  gather  together  a  feft,  of  which  the  bible  fore¬ 
told  the  difperfion. 

The  bill,  however,  was  palled;  but  a  zeal,  the  moft  fu¬ 
rious,  continued  to  be  vociferated  in  the  pulpits  and  cor¬ 
porations  againft  it;  and,  by  the  next  feflions  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  inftruftions  were  fent  to  almoft  all  the  members  to 
folicit  a  repeal  of  -it.  The  minifter  did  not  attempt  to 
refill  the  torrent,  but  was  among  the  foremoft  who  ipoke 
in  favour  of  the  repeal;  he  was  anfwered,  with  much 
force  of  realoning,  and  a  truly  liberal  Spirit,  by  Thomas 
Potter,  efq.  to  wliofe  fpeech  a  very  elegant  reply  was  de¬ 
livered  by  fir  George  Littleton  ;  and  the  Jew-bill  was  re¬ 
pealed,  by  an  aft  which  received  the  royal  affent  the  fame 
felfion.  From  that  time,  the  legal  condition  of  Jews  in 
England  has  not  altered  ;  but  the  people  no  longer  view 
them  with  rancour,  miftruft,  or  unbrotherly  emotions. 

There  has  been  lately  eftablilhed  in  London  a  Society 
for  promoting  Chriftianity  among  the  Jews.  In  the  year 
1809,  it  appeared  that  they  had  made  about  thirty  con¬ 
verts.  They  have  alio  opened  a  fchool  for  the  reception 
and  inftruftion  of  fuch  children  of  Jewilh  parents  as  may 
be  delivered  to  them  or  fliall  voluntarily  prefent  them- 
felves.  As  this  inftitution  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  Ihould  its 
progrefs,  or  any  circumftances  attending  it,  become  in- 
terelling  to  the  Chriftian  world,  we  fliall  relume  the  fub- 
jeft  under  the  article  Society. 

By  our  ancient  cuftoms  (we  ought  not  to  call  them 
laws),  the  Jews  and  all  their  goods  were  at  the  difpolal  of 
the  chief  lord  where  they  lived  ;  who  had  an  abfoltUe 
property  in  them ;  and  they  might  not  remove  to  another 
lord  without  his  leave:  and  we  read  that  king  Henry  III. 
fold  the  Jews  for  a  certain  term  of  years  to  earl  Richard 
his  brother.  They  were  diftinguilhed  from  the  Chriftians 
in  their  lives,  and  at  their  deaths;  for  they  wore  a  badge 
on  their  outward  garments,  in  the  fliape  of  a  table,  and 
were  fined  if  they  went  abroad  without  fuch  badges;  and 
they  were  never  buried  within  the  walls  of  any  city,  but 
without  the  lame,  and  anciently  not  permitted  to  burial 
in  the  country.  Matt.  Paris,  521,  606,  &c. 

There  were  particular  judges  and  laws  by  which  their 
caufes  and  contrafts  were  decided  here,  and  there  was  a 
court  of  jultice  alfigned  for  the  Jews.  4  Inji.  254.  A  Jew 
may  be  wfitnefs  by  our  laws,  being  fworn  on  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament.  According  to  our  ancient  books,  jews,  Heretics, 
&c.  are  adjudged  out  of  the  ftatutes  allowing  benefit  eff 
clergy.  But  this  doftrine  is  now  exploded. 

A  plaintiff  had  leave  given  him  by  the  court  to  alter 
the  venue  from  London  to  Middlefex,  becaufe  all  the  fit¬ 
tings  in  London  were  on  a  Saturday,  and  his  witnels  was 
a  Jew,  and  would  not  appear  that  day.  2  Mod.  271,  A 
Jew  brought  an  aftion,  and  the  defendant  pleaded  that 
the  plaintiff  was  a  jew,  and  that  all  Jews  are  perpetual 
enemies  of  the  king  and  our  religion.  But,  by  the  Court, 
“  A  Jew  may  recover  as  well  as  a  villain,  and  the  plea  is 
but  in  disability  So  long  as  the  king  Shall  prohibit  them 
to  trade.”  Judgment  for  the  plaintiff.  L.  P.  R.  4.  cites 
Mich.  36  Car.  II.  B.  R.  A  Jew  was  ordered  to  fwear  his 
anfvver  upon  the  Pentateuch, and  that  the  plaintiff’s  clerk 
fliould  be  prefent  to  fee  him  fworn.  1  Vcrn.  263. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fe  venteenth  century  an  inftance 
occurred,  where  a  Jew  of  irnmenfe  riches  turned  out  of 
doors  his  only  daughter  who  had  embraced  Chriftianity ; 
and,  on  her  application  for  relief,  it  was  held  lie  could  not 
be  compelled  to  afford  her  any.  Lord  Raym.  699.  But,  to 
prevent  fuch  inhumanity  in  future,  the  flat.  1  Anne,  c.  30,' 
ordains,  that,  if  Jewi'fh. parents  refufe  to  aliow  their  pro- 
teftant  children  a  fitting  maintenance  Suitable  to  the  for- 
1  u  m 
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tone  of  the-parent,  the  lord  chancellor  on  complaint  may 
make  fuch  order  therein  as  he  lhall  fee  proper.  See  i  P. 
IVms.  524.  2  Eq.  Ab.  513,  c.  2. 

.  Of  all  thedlates  of  Europe,  Holland  is  the  one  where 
the  Jews  have,  for  a  long  time  back,  been  admitted  to  a 
civil  exillence  ;  they  are  divided,  as  elfewhere,  into  Ger¬ 
man  and  Portuguese  Jews.  The  latter  are  the  richeft  ; 
their  manners  are  more  p.olilhed,  and  they  are  farther  re¬ 
moved  than  .the  Germans  from  the  vices  and  cuftoms 
with  which  this  nation  is  reproached  in  certain  parts  of 
Europe.  By  a  decree  palled  in  1796,  the  Jews,  like  the 
Catholics,  acquired  certain  political  rights.  Virtues  and 
talents  generally  follow  in  the  train  of  liberty ;  and  this 
is  the  reafon  why  the  Jewilh  communities  in  Holland  have 
produced  fo  many  enlightened  men  ;  even  now  we  find 
many  fuch  among  them;  fuch  as  Cappadoce,  a  phyfi- 
cian  ;  d’Acofta,  who  was  prefident  of  the  Batavian  legif- 
lative  aflembly ;  Affer,  and  feveral  others,  of  Amlterdam, 
who  are  eminent  lawyers;  De  Solla  and  Bel-Infante  at  the 
Hague,  See. 

Formerly  the  Portuguele  and  German  Jews  detefted  the 
(Karaites,  and  mutually  hated  each  other.  In  the  laft  cen¬ 
tury,  a  P ruffian  Jewel's  having  married  a  Portuguefe  phy- 
fician,  her  relations  put  on  mourning  as  if:  fire  had  been 
dead.  A  Caraite,  having  come  to  Frankfort,  would  have 
been  murdered  there,  if  Ludolp  had  not  laved  him  from 
the  fury  of  the  fynagogue.  A  rabbi  had'previoufiy  given 
it  as  his  decided  opinion,  that,  if  a  Caraite  and  a  Chriftian 
were  drowning  at  the  fame  infant,  the  rabbinical  Jew 
ought  to  make  a  bridge  of  the  body  of  the  Caraite  for  the 
purpofe  of  faving  the  Chrilfian.  Their  ideas,  however, 
have  undergone  a  confiderable  change  in  that  refpedft. 

For  feme  years  palf  a  fpirit  of  reform  has  rnanifefted  it- 
felf  among  the  Jews  of  Leghorn,  who,in  1796,  made  fome 
alterations  in  their  religious  rites  ;  among  thofe  fettled  at 
Amflerdam,  four  or  five  hundred  of  whom  have  eltablilhed 
a  feparate  fynagogue  ;  among  thofe  of  Berlin,  the  greater 
part  of  whom  no  longer  attend  their  fynagogue,  and  fome 
of  whom,  ten  years  ago,  addrelfed  a  celebrated  letter  to 
the  protellant  pallor  Tellier.  They  offered  to  join  the 
protellant  church,  without  believing  its  doctrines  ;  for 
they  reduced  their  fymbol  to  four  or  five  inlignificant  and 
abllraft  propofitions,  which  do  not  indicate  any  fymptom 
of  Chriftianity. 

The  progrefs  of  mental- improvement  among  the  Jews 
is  however  molt  oblervable  in  Germany  ;  where  feveral 
men  of  learning  are  earneltly  endeavouring  to  improve  the 
mode  of  education.  The  Jews  have  had  a  lliare  in  this 
moral  revolution.  Mendelfohn,  a  creative  genius,  raifed 
himfelf  to  a  high  rank  among  philofophers  ;  and  his  re¬ 
nown  was  the  eleftric  fpark  which  kindled  the  genius  of 
the  Hebrews.  Mendelfohn  had  for  contemporaries  or 
fucce-lfors  men  of  diftinguilhed  reputation,  fome  of  them 
now  no  more,  fuch  as  Bloch,  Herz,  Maimon,  Hartevig, 
Vezelize,  &c.  others  ltill  living,  fuch  as  Friedlander,  un¬ 
cle  and  nephew,  Wolfsfohn,  Fraenkel,  Schottlander,  &c. 
but  in  particular  Bendavid,  prelident  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  of  Humanity  at  Berlin,  and  author  of  feveral  pro¬ 
found  works,  who  has  ehdeavoured  to-  apply  algebra  to 
the  theory  of  talfe  in  the  arts.  Several  times  the  Berlin 
Academy  of 'Sciences  had  exprelfed  a  wilh  that  Mendel¬ 
fohn  might  be  appointed  one  of  their  affociates;  but  Fre¬ 
deric,  who  has  been  called  the  Great,  refufed  his  affent, 
becaule  he  would  not  have  in  the  lift  of  members  the  name 
of  a  jew  joined  to  that  of  Catharine  II.  of  Ruffia! 

The  Pruffian  Jews  had,  during  the  laft  ten  years,  pub- 
lilhed  a  Journal  in  Hebrew,  in  which  they  attacked  with 
argument  and  ridicule  the  reveries  of  the  Talmud.  This 
periodical  work  is  to  be  revived  at  Delian  under  a  new 
form,  and  the  title  of  the  Sulamite,  or  a  Journal  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Knowledge  among  the  Jews,  by  MM.  Frsen- 
kel,  Wolf,  and  Rundel. 

The  Jews  have  been  reproached  for  undervaluing  the 
female  lex.  In  the  daily  prayers  of  the  men  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  palfage  ;  “  Bleffed  be  the  Creator  of  Heaven  and 


Earth  for  not  having  made  me  a  woman ;”  whilft  the  wo¬ 
man  was  taught  to  fay  with  humility,  “  Blefied  be  thy 
name  for  having  made  me  as  I  am.”  They  begin  to  re¬ 
pair  this  injury,  efpecially  at  Berlin  and  at  Hamburg, 
where  there  are  many  Jewelfes  whole  education  has  been 
conducted  with  the  greateft  care,  and  who  are  diftinguilhed 
by  an  union  of  virtue  and  learning.  In  Michael  Berr’s 
Appeal  to  the  Juftice  of  Nations,  there  are  fome  curious 
notes  relative  to  this  fubjeft. 

Some  enlightened  Jews  do  not  approve  of  having  fchoob 
exclulively  appropriated  to  the  children  of  their  nation. 
It  would  undoubtedly  be  a  powerful  means  towards  effect¬ 
ing  a  complete  political  union,  if  they  all  frequented  the1 
fchools  and  univerfities  of  the  Chriftians  ;  but  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  the  latter,  by  rejecting  them,  or  at  leaft  attaching- 
a  kind  of  ftigma  to  Judaifm,  induced  them  to  eltablilh 
feparate  fchools  in  different  towns  and  cities  of  Germany, 
at  Nuremberg,  Furth,  Breflau,  Koniglberg,  See.  They 
have  likewife  fuch  fchools  at  Berlin,  Frankfort-on-the- 
Mayne,  Deffau,  Seezen,  in  particular,  for  the  education  of 
poor  children.  They  are  almolt  all  fupported  by  volun¬ 
tary  contributions.  The  regulations  of  thefe  fchools, 
and  feveral  elementary  works,  exprefsly  written  for  their 
ufe,  have  been  printed.  At  Frankfort-on-the-Mayne,  M, 
Giefenheimer,  uniting  malic  with  poetry,  has  printed  for 
the  fcholars  a  colleflion  of  pieces  in  every  way  calculated 
to  infpire  virtuous  fentiments. 

In  1795,  a  fociety  of  Jews,  for  the  molt  part  young- 
men,  founded  at  Deffau  a  feparate  fchool  for  the  children 
of  their  nation.  They  had  to  contend  againft  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  obftacles ;  but  the  protection  of  the  governments 
which  approved  of  the  ftatutes  of  that  fchool,  the  fuccefs 
attending  their  mode  of  inftruftion,  and  the  public  and 
folemn  examinations,  caufed  the  eftablilhments  to  profper. 
The  founders  addrelfed  themlelves  to  the  benevolence  of 
perfons  in  ealy  circumftances,  and  received  abundant  fuc- 
cours,  by  means  of  which  they  were  enabled  to  enlarge 
their  plan.  They  have  accordingly  increafed  the  number 
of  mailers  and  of  pupils,  whofe  number  now  amounts  to- 
about  one  hundred. 

At  Seezen,  a  town  fituate  between  Brunfwick  and  Got¬ 
tingen,  a  college  was  founded  in  1801  for  the  children 
of  the  Jews,  by  M.  Jacobfohn,  who  filled  a  high  office  in 
the  fervice  of  the  duke  of  Brunfwick,  and  enjoyed  the 
efteem  -of  all  ranks.  He  confided'  the  direction  of  it  to  a 
man  of  learning  and  zeal,  M.  Schottlander,  codhfellor  to 
the  landgrave  of  Heffe-Darmftadt,  who  is  engaged  in 
writing  a  Hiltory  of  his  Nation.  There  are  ten  profeffors, 
and  the  numberof  lludents  daily  increafes.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  building  and  adminiftration  of  the  eftablilh" 
ment  may  ferve  as  models.  There,  as  well  as  at  Delfau, 
the  children  are  diftinguilhed  by  neatnefs  and  clennlinefs, 
by  good  order,  and  an  air  of  health  and  content.  The 
poor  are  admitted  gratis,  and  the  others  pay  in  proportion 
to  their  ability.  They  are  taught  the  German,  French, 
Hebrew,  and  Latin,  languages  ;  geography,  hiltory,  de¬ 
clamation,  natural  hiftory,  mathematics,  technology,  &c_ 
At  Seezen  they  add  to  the  above  the  Greek  language  and 
mufic  ;  and  it  is  intended  loon  to  eftablilh  a  fchool  of  in- 
duftry.  Each  Undent  has  a  fmall  plot  of  ground  allotted, 
to  him,  which  he  cultivates  with  his  own  hands  ;  and  -it 
is  part  of  the  plan  of  this  fchool  to  wean  them  from-  com¬ 
merce,  the  fpirit  of  which  js  fo  deeply  rooted  among  the 
Jews. 

In  Germany  the  moll  happy  effefts  are  expended  to  re- 
fult  from  thefe  fchools  of  the  jews.  They  are  unwearied 
in  their  endeavour  to  merit  admiffion  to  a  full  participa¬ 
tion  of  all  civil  rights.  This-  has  been  granted  them  al¬ 
ready  in  France.  But  on  the  other  fide  of  the  P.hine  they 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  objefl  of  their  wilhes, 
notwithftanding  the  efforts  of  the  learned  and  refpectable 
M.  Dohm.  There  feems  to  be,  however,  a  gradual  ap¬ 
proximation  towards  a  better  order  of  things.  Already, 
through  the  zeal  of  Meffiy.  j  i.cobfohn  and  Breitenbach, 
twenty-fix  German  princes  have  repaired  an  outrage  done 
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to  humanity,  by  abolishing  that  infamous  toll  which  put 
the  Jews  upon  a  level  with  cloven-footed  animals.  In  a 
German  date  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  been  hefitating  about  the  fuppreffion  of  this 
toll,  and  even  pretended  to  fubjeft:  to  it  the  Jews  dwell¬ 
ing  on  the  left  fide.  But  this  determination  was  foon 
changed,  when  they  were  informed  of  the  fpirited  con- 
daft  of  M.  Jambon  St.  Andre,  the  prefect  of  Mont  Ton- 
nerre,  who  propofed  by  way  of  reprifal,  that  the  fubjefts 
of  the  German  prince  (the  Jews  only  excepted)  fhould  be 
obliged  to  pay  the  fame  toll  when  they  entered  France. 

Will  it  be  believed,  that  in  the  nineteenth  century  there 
exifts  a  republic  wdiere  public  opinion  has  fo  digmatized 
the  Jews,  that  they  dare  not,  under  pain  of  being  infulted, 
enter  the  wide  walks  which  ferve  as  a  promenade  to  the 
Chriltians  ?  and  yet  Frankfort-on-the-Mayne  is  known  to 
poffefs  citizens  edimable  in  every  refpeft,  and  wdio  no 
doubt  will  raife  their  voice  for  the  purpofe  of  putting  an 
end  to  this  injuftice,  lefs  dilhonourable  to  thofe  who  fuf- 
fer  it  than  to  thofe  who  tolerate  it.  Will  it  be  believed, 
that  at  Berlin,  when  a  Jew  has  feveral  fons,  he  cannot 
marry  more  than  one  of  them  ?  For  the  marriage  of  the 
fecond  he  mult  have  permiflion  from  government,  the  ob¬ 
taining  of  which,  always  attended  with  expence,  becomes 
progreluvely  more  difficult,  if  the  application  be  about  a 
third  or  a  fourth.  Formerly  the  bridegroom  was  obliged 
to  purchafe  a  certain  quantity  of  faulty  porcelain-ware  at 
the  royal  manufaftory.  But  let  us  hail  the  epoch  of  uni- 
verfal  toleration. 

•  -In  the  year  1805,  an  imperial  ukafe  was  publilhed  in 
the  Court  Gazette  of  Peterfburg,  by  which  the  rights  of 
citizens  have  been  given  to  the  Jews  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Ruffian  dominions.  The  children  of  the 
Jews  wall,  henceforth,  be  admitted,  like  the  other  Ruffian 
fubjefts,  into  the  fchools,  colleges,  and  univerfities.  The 
Jews  are  divided  into  four  dalles ;  viz.  fanners;  artificers 
and  workmen ;  merchants ;  and  citizens.  The  farmers  are 
free,  and,  as  well  as  the  artificers,  may  purchafe  lands  ; 
and  thofe  who  wilh  to  engage  in  agriculture,  and  have  no 
fortune,  are  to  have  a  certain  portion  of  the  crown-lands. 
Thofe  who  edablifli  manufaftories  are  to  enjoy,  in  their 
.commerce,  all  the  franchiles  of  Ruffian  fubjefts. 

Since  the  revolution,  France  has  communicated  to  the 
300,000  Jews  difperfed  in  her  departments  every  civil  right. 
Among  them  there  are  many  men  of  cultivated  minds, 
fuch  as  Rodriguez,  Furtado,  Eli  Levi ;  Bing,  lately  dead, 
and  univerfally  regretted  ;  Lipman  Mofes,  known  as  the 
author  of  Hebrew  and  German  poems  ;  Berr  Ifaac  Beer, 
who  at  the  commencement  of  the  conllituent  aflembly 
vicforioully  refuted  the  paralogifms  advanced  by  Lafare, 
bilhop  of  Nancy,  againlt  the  admiffion  of  Jews  to  civil 
rights ;  Michael  Berr,  an  advocate,  and  member  of  feve¬ 
ral  learned  focieties  ;  Zalkind  Howwitz,  author  of  fome 
elfeemcd  works,  as  for  indance,  On  the  Refignation  of 
the  Jews;  Terkem  and  Anfchel,  the. former  profelfor  of 
the  higher  branches  of  mathematics,  the  latter  of  phyfics 
and  chemiltry,  at  the  Lyceum  of  Mentz,  See.  Sec. 

No  Jew  has  ever  had  a  feat  in  any  of  the  French  nati¬ 
onal  altemblies,  into  which  Catholics,  Lutherans,  Calvi- 
nilts,  Negroes,  and  Mulattoes,  were  admitted;  but  feveral 
have  filled  with  honour  the  offices  of  judges,  adminiftra- 
tors,  and  municipal  officers. 

In  the  year  1807,  the  ftrange  fpeftacle  of  a  grand  Jewiffi 
fanhedrim  was  prefented  to  the  inhabitants  of  Paris.  The 
fanhedrim  was  originally  the  Jewifh  fenate,  confiding,  in 
the  time  of  Mofes,  of  feventy  elders.  The  judges  were  the 
fupreme  magidrates,  with  a  legidative  power  granted  to 
them  by  the  original  law,  and  to  which  they  had  a  power 
veiled  in  them  to  add  at  pleafure.  As  a  memorial  of  the 
prefence  of  this  great  legiflature,  they  have  a  prince  of 
the  fanhedrim,  who  completes  the  number  of  feventy-one 
members.  The  modern  Charlemagne  determined  to  re¬ 
vive,  for  a  diort  time,  this  ancient  fenate,  or  fomething 
under  the  fame  name.  Deputies  from  all  parts  of  France 
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had  been  ordered  to  repair  to  the  capital ;  and  in  Auguffi 
1806  they  adembled,  when  commiffioners  from  Bonaparte 
were  appointed  to  meet  them,  and  the  bulinefs  was 
opened  by  the  head-commiffioner  in  the  following  fpeech  : 

“  Gentlemen,  His  majedy  the  emperor  and  king,  having- 
appointed  us  commiflioners  to  treat  with  you  refpefting 
your  own  affairs, -has  fent  us  here  this  day  for  the  purpofe 
of  communicating  his  intentions.  Called  from  the  tar- 
theft  parts  of  this  vaft  empire,  none  of  you  can  be  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  purpofe  for  which  you  are  adembled  here. 
You  are  aware  that  the  conduft  of  many  of  thofe  who 
profefs  your  religion  has  given  rife  to  complaints  which 
have  reached  the  foot  of  the  throne.  Thefe  complaints 
were  not  without  foundation.  The  emperor,  nctwith- 
danding,  contented  hinfelf  with  arreding  the  pregrefs  of 
the  evil,  and  widied  to  have  your  opinion  on  the  means 
of  radically  curing  it.  You  will,  no  doubt,  prove  your- 
felves  deferving  of  this  paternal  confideration,  and  you 
will  feel  the  value  of  the  important  million  which  is  con¬ 
fided  to  you.  Far  from  regarding  the  government  under 
which  you  live  as  a  power  of  which  you  diould  be  fufpi- 
cious,  your  (tudy  will  be  to  enlighten  it,  to  co-operate 
with  it  in  the  good  which  it  is  preparing ;  and,  by  thus 
manifeding  that  you  have  profited  by  the  experience  of 
all  the  French,  you  will  prove,  that  you  have  no  wilh  to 
leparate  yourfelves  from  the  other  clalfes  of  fociety. 

“The  laws  which  have  been  impofed  upon  perfons  of 
your  religion  have  been  different  all  over  the  world;  they 
have  been  too  often  dictated  by  the  exigency  of  the  mo¬ 
ment.  But,  as  there  is  no  example  in  the  Ghridian  an¬ 
nals  of  any  affembly  like  this  ;  fo,  in  like  manner,  you, 
for  the  fird  time,  are  to  be  impartially  judged,  and  your 
fate  decided,  by  a  Chriltian  prince,  it  is  his  majelty’s 
wilh  that  you  diould  become  French  ;  it  is  your  duty  to 
accept  this  title,  and  to  confider  that  you, in  fact,  renounce 
it  whenever  you  lliow  yourfelves  unworthy  of  it. 

“You  lhall  hear  the  queltions  read  which  are  to  be 
propofed  to  you.  It  will  be  your  duty  to  declare  the 
whole  truth  upon  each  of  them.  We  now  declare  to  you, 
and  we  lhall  never  ceafe  to  repeat  it.  to  you,  that  when  a 
fovereign,  as  firm  as  he  is  jud,  who  knows  every  thing, 
who  can  punidi  as  well  as  reward,  interrogates  his  fub¬ 
jefts,  they  would  render  themfelves  as  culpable  as  they 
would  fliow  themfelves  blind  to  their  real  interefts,  if  they 
diould  hefitate  about  anfwering  freely  and  frankly. 

“  It  is  his  majedy ’s  wilh,  gentlemen,  that  you  diould 
enjoy  perfeft  freedom  of  deliberation.  Your  prefident 
will  communicate  your  anfwers  to  us  as  foon  as  they  are 
prepared.  As  to  ourfelves,  we  have  no  more  ardent  willies 
than  to  be  able  to  inform  the  emperor,  that,  among  his 
fubjefts  of  the  Jewilh  religion,  there  are  none  whofe  loy¬ 
alty  is  not  unquebionable,  and  who  are  not  difpofed  to 
conform  to  thofe  laws  and  morals  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
all  Frenchmen  to  praftife  and  follow.” 

The  following  queftions,  propofed  by  his  majedy,  were 
then  read  by  the  fecretary  of  the  meeting  : 

1.  Is  the  Jew  permitted  to  marry  more  than  one  wife  } 

2.  Is  divorce  permitted  by  the  Jewilh  religion  ? 

3.  Can  a  Jewefs  intermarry  with  a  Chridian,  or  a  Chrif- 
tian  female  with  a  Jew  ;  or  does  the  law  preferibe  that 
Jews  alone  diould  intermarry  ? 

4.  Are  the  French,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews,  brothers 
or  aliens  ? 

5.  What  in  all  cafes  are  the  conneftions  which  their 
law  permits  them  to  maintain  with  the  French  who  are 
not  of  their  religion  ? 

6.  Do  the  Jews  who  were  born  in  France,  and  have  been 
treated  as  French  citizens  by  the  laws,  confider  France  as 
their  native  country  ?  Are  they  bound  to  defend  it  ?  Are 
they  under  an  obligation  to  obey  the  laws,  and  to  follow 
all  the  "regulations  of  the  civil  code? 

7.  Who  are  they  who  are  called  rabbis  ? 

8.  What  civil  jurifdiftion  do  the  rabbis  exercife  among 
the  Jews?  What  power  of  punilhment  do  they  poffefs? 

9.  Are 
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9.  Are  the  mode  of  choofing  the  rabbis,  and  thp  fyftem 
of  punifliment,  regulated  by  the  Jewifii  laws,  or  are  they 
only  rendered  facred  by  cuftoui  ? 

10.  Were  the  Jews  forbidden  by  their  laws  to  take 
ofury  of  their  brethren  ?  Are  they  permitted  or  forbidden 
to  do  this  of  ft  rangers? 

11.  Are  thofe  things  proclaimed  which  are  forbidden 
to  the  laws  by  their  law  ? 

On  the  4th  of  February,  1807,  a  fcleft  committee  of 
nine  members  of  the  fanhedrim  met  at  the  hotel  of  M. 
Mole,  one  of  the  French  commiffioners,  to  verify  the 
powers  of  the  members,  both  rabbis  and  laics.  They 
chol'e  a  najjy,  or  prince  of  the  fanhedrim,  in  the  perfon  of 
David  Sintzheim,  a  rabbi  of  Strafburgh,  and  of  the  de¬ 
partment. of  the  Lower  Rhine;  an '  dbethdfn,  or  father,  of 
the  rabbis;  and  a  xaxam,  or  wife  man.  They  appoint¬ 
ed  three  fcribes,  .and  a  number  of  fupplementaty  rabbis 
and  laics,  called  notables,  to  fill  vacant  places.  The  pre- 
iident  was  Abraham  Furtado,  a  French  Jew  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Gironde. 

To  give  every  folemnity  to  the  opening  of  the  grand 
fanhedrim,  prayers  and  ceremonies  for  the  occafion  were 
performed.  The  Jews  having  ’aflembled  in  the  lyna- 
gogue,  the  fanhedrim  remained  on  the  outfide,  chaunting 
the  19th  verfe  of  Pfalm  cxviii.  “Open  to  us  the  gates 
of  righteoufrvefs ;  we  will  go  in  to  them,  and  we  will 
praife  the  Lord.”  The  reader  replied  by  the  following 
verfe:  “This  is  the  gate  of  the  Lord,  into  which  the 
righteous  fliall  enter.”  The  fanhedrim  then,  advancing 
into  the  fyna'gogue,  feated.  themfelves  together,  and  the 
reader  chaunled  the  24th}  26th,  and  29th,  verfes  of  the 
Lime  Pfalm.  They  turned  themfelves  towards  the  ark, 
where  the  rolls  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  the  books  of  the 
law,  are  depolited ;  and,  colleding  themfelves  in  filence 
for  a  few  minutes,  the  doors  of  the  ark  were  opened  ; 
they  recited  the  prayer  which  confefles  the  unity  of  the 
Deity.  An  appointed  rabbi  then  laid  his  hand  on  the 
Pentateuch,  and  delivered  a  prayer  adapted  to  the  occa¬ 
fion,  followed  by  the  ufual  ones  for  the  fovereign  and  im¬ 
perial  family,  and  the  prefervation  of  the  armies,  vidtory, 
and  peace. 

The  fanhedrim  now  departed,  to  meet  at  their  hall ; 
where  they  adopted  fixteen  regulations,  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  moil  remarkable  :  When  two  delegated 
commiflioners,  drawn  out  of  the  committee  of  nine,  fliall 
fubmit  a  fubjedf  for’ the  decifion  of  the  grand  fanhedrim, 
its  deliberation  fliall  be  adjourned  for  eight  days  ;  during 
this  interval,  every  member  of  the  .grand  fanhedrim  may 
prefent  his  obfervations,  written  and  flgned  by  hinifelf, 
to  the  committee  of  nine,  who  will  make  report  thereon, 
to  the  commiflioners  of  liis  majelty,  and  afterwards  to 
the  grand  fanhedrim,  on  the  eighth  day after  this  laffc 
report,  it  fliall  be  immediately  proceeded  with,  by  nomi¬ 
nal  appeal,  ( appel  nominal.  J  There  flail  never  be  any  difcitf- 
fions  in  the  grand  fanhedrim. 

This  appel  nominal  is  explained  by  the  next  regulation  : 
Every  member  is  called  on  by  name,  and  anfwers  Yes,  or 
No.  One  of  the  fecfbtaries  notes  down  the  affirmative 
votes;  and  the  other  tlpe  negatives.  The  two  notes  are 
then  prefented  to  the  chief,  who  counts  them,  and  pro¬ 
claims  the  decision  of 'the  grand  fanhedrim  by  the  abfo- 
lute  majority  of  voices. 

In  the  hall  of  the  grand  fanhedrim  the  afl'embly  is  to 
form  a  femicircle.  The  members  ffiall  be  placed  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  ages  ;  the  eldeft  fliall  be  feated  on  the  left  of 
the  chief,  and  fo  of  the  reft.  This  femicircle  was  the  cul- 
tom  of  antiquity  ;  and  thus  formerly  the  fanhedrim  was 
formed,  and  its  members  placed. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  1807,  was  held  their  firft  meet¬ 
ing.  The  minifter  of  the  interior  had  appointed  the  chief 
of  the  fanhedrim,  and  the  other  officers.  The  rabbi 
Sintzheim,  the  chief  of  the  fanhedrim,  had  compofed  an 
exhortation,'  which  was  read  in  French  by  one  of  the 
committee  of  nine.  Of  this  addrefs  the  following  are 
extrads : 
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“Doctors  of  the  Law,  and  Sages  of  Ifrael  :  The  holy 
ark,  beaten  by  ages  of  ftcrm,  at  length  ceafes  to  be  agi¬ 
tated.,  The  elect  of  the  Lord  conjured  the  tempeft,  and 
the  ark  has  entered  into  its  haven.  O,  Ifrael,  dry 'thy 
tears;  thy  God  has  looked  on  thee,  and,  touched  by  thy 
mifery,  he  has  renewed  his  alliance.  Thanks  be  render¬ 
ed  to  the  hero,  ever  to  be  renowned,  who  chains  the  hu¬ 
man  paflions  while  he  confounds  the  pride  of  nations 
He  elevates  the’  humble,  he  humiliates  the  haughty; 'a 
fenfible  image  of  the  Divinity,  wbicfli  pleafes  itfelf  by 
confounding  the  vanity  of  men.  Minifter  of  eternal  juf- 
tice,  all  mankind  are  equal  before  him ;  their  rights  arc 
eternal. 

“  Contemplating  this  fupreme  council,  my  imagina¬ 
tion  bounds  backwards  over  thoufandS  of  ages.  I  am 
borne  away  to  the  sera  of  its  inftitution,  and  my  heart 
beats  with  a  certain  emotion,  which,  doubtlefs,  you  par¬ 
ticipate  with  me!  .  1 

“  Dodors  and  Sages  of  Ifrael !  Broken  as  ye  are  by  the 
long  attrition  of  the  moft  cruel  intolerance,  who  of  us  has 
hoped  to  fee  fo  llrange  a  miracle  fucceed  to  inch  long, 
and  to  fo  many,  troubles. 

“  Confident  in  the  mercy  of  the  God  of  Ifrael,  we  fliall 
render  ourfelves  worthy  of  the  powerful  protection  of  our 
fovereign,  and  of  the  confidence  of  all  our  co-religionifts, 
( co-religionaires,)  who  have  their  eyes  conftantly  fixed  011  us, 

“  I  humble  myfelf  before  God,  I  humble  myfelf  before 
man,  when  I  confider  the  vaft  weight  impoled  on  me. 
The  particular  favour  of  the  Thrice  Holy  can  alone  carry 
me  to  the  clofe  of  my  career.  Pure  intentions,  reditude 
of  heart,  and  the  defire  of  performing  good,  can  alone 
render  us  agreeable  to  God,  and  the  hero  who  has  broken 
our  chains.” 

Before  we  enter  into  an  account  of  the  dodrinal  fub- 
jects  agitated  in  this  convocation,  it  is  necelfary  to  notice 
fome  parts  of  the  preamble  to  their  decrees.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  children  of  Ifrael,  in  the  du<|  pdfoftii- 
ance  of  their  rites  and  ceremonies,  have  found  an  uncon¬ 
querable  difficulty  to  preferve  them,  and  at  the  fame  time 
to  mingle  with  their  Chriftian  fellow-lubjeds.  Their  po¬ 
litical  fituation,  therefore,*  has -always  been  at  variance 
with  their  religious  difpofitions.  How  are  they  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the,  irreconcilable  ?  This  difficulty,  after  having 
exifted  nearly  two  thoufand  years,  the  Parifian  fanhe- 
drim  has  not  confidered  as  fuch.  By  the  fimple  princi¬ 
ple,  that  part  of  the  laws  of  Mofes  are  a  political  inftitu¬ 
tion,  they  get  rid  of  their  ritual,  which,  like  a  rock,  di¬ 
vided  them  from  Chriftians ;  and,  by  confenting  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  “that  the  fupreme  law  is  the  law  of  the  ftate 
in  which  they  refide,”  they  annihilate,  by  this  convenient 
invention,  whatever  they  think  proper.  But  it  is  the 
creed  of  the  Jew  that  his  laws  are  imprefcriptible,  and 
impoffible  to  alter,  fince  the  Pentateuch  was  the  infpira,- 
tion  of  the  Divinity  by  his  fervant  Mofes.  This  belief 
is  grounded  on  this  precept,  Deut.  xvii.  11.  “Thou 
fhalt  not  depart  from  the  thing  which  they  fliall  tell  thee, 
right  or  left.” 

We  are  informed  by  this  preamble:  That  their  dogmas 
may  be  conciliated  with  the  civil  laws  under  which  they 
live,  and  do  not  feparate  the  Jew  from  the  fociety  of  other 
men :  That  the  divine  law,  the  precious  inheritance  of 
their  anceftors,  contains  religious  ordinances  and  politi¬ 
cal  ordinances :  .That  religious  ordinances  are,  from  their 
nature,  abfolute,  and  independent  of  circumftances  and 
times.  That  political  ordinances  are  riot ;  that  their  go¬ 
vernment  was  deiigqed  for  the  Ifraeliles  in  Paleftine,  when 
they  had  their  kings,  their  pontiff,  and  their  magiftrates. 
Thele  laws  ceafe  when  the  people  ceafe  to  be  a  nation. 
An  afl'embly  of  the  uoftors  of  the  law  can  alone  deter¬ 
mine 'What  may  be  rejefted  ;  and,  if  former  fanjiedrims 
have  not  affumed' this  power,  it  was  becaufe  political  cir- 
cumftatices  were  not  favourable  to  them  ! 

“  In  virtue  of  the  right  with  which  a  fanhedrim  jnvefts 
a  convocation  of  the  dodors  of  the  age;  they  have  the 
power  to  decree,  according  to  the  prefent  urgencies,  what 
9  X  oblervance 
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obfervance  is  to  be  paid  to  laws,  either  written  or  tradi¬ 
tional  j  and,  in  confequence,  the  prefent  fanhedrim  lay¬ 
down,  as  their  firft  principle,  that  an  entire  obedience  be 
paid  to  the  laws  of  the  ftate  in  all-  civil  and  political  mat¬ 
ters.” 

The  three  firft  doctrinal  decifions  were  on  Polygamy, 
Divorce,  and  Marriage. 

•  The  grand  fanhedrim  declares  that  polygamy,  admitted 
by  the  law  of  Mofes,  is  only  a  fimple  o^  conditional  fa¬ 
culty  ;  that  the  doctors  made  it  fubordinate  to  the  huf- 
band’s  fortune,  in  cafe  it  .was  fufficient  to  fupply  the  ne- 
cefiities  of  more  than  one  wife  ;  that,  from  the  firft  time 
of  the  difpe'rfion  of  the  Ifraelites  in  the  edit,  they  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  neceflity  of  harmonizing  their  cuftoms  with 
the  civil  laws  of  the  ftates  in  which  they  eftabli(hed  them- 
felves  ;  and  that,  this  ufage  being  aboliflied  in  almoft  every 
European  nation,  it  is  prihibited  to  marry  a  fecond  wife  dur¬ 
ing  the  life-time  of  the  firf. 

The  divorce,  permitted  by  the  law  of  Mofes,  is  only  va¬ 
lid  inafmuch  as  it-  operates  the  entire  diflolution  of  every 
tie  even  of  a  civil  nature;  but  as,  according  to  the  civil 
code  which  they  decree  mult  govern  every  Ifraelite  as  a 
Frenchman  or  an  Italian,  no  divorce  is  completed  till  the 
court  of  law  has  awarded  its  fentence ;  confequently,  the 
Mofaic  divorce  has  ceafed  to  have  xt  full  effebl  on  both  parties, 
till  the  civil  authority  has  diJJ'olved  the  congenial  bond.  If, 
therefore,  any  rabbi  (hall  affift  in  making  a  divorce,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  civil  code,  he  violates  the  prefent  religi¬ 
ous  ftatute,  and  fliall  ceafe  to  exercife  his  rabbinical  func¬ 
tions. 

That  marriages  fliall  be  contracted  according  to  the 
civil  codes  of  France  and  Italy,  and  no  rabbi  fiall  affift  at 
a  marriage  which  the  civil  officer  does  notfjft  allow.  Further, 
in  refpe£t  to  the  inter-marriages  of  Jew's  with  Cliriftians, 

•which  (hall  be  contracted  according  to  the  civil  code,  they 
are  declared  valid  and  obligatory;  and,  although  thefe  can 
never  be  folemnized  with  religious  ceremonies,  they  fliall 
not  be  anathematifed,  as  hitherto  they  Jiave  been. 

On  thefe "three  decifions  the  prefident,  M.  Furtado,  ad- 
drefied  the  fanhedrim  with  copious  eloquence.  From  his 
fpeech  we  fliall  glean  (ome  few  paflages :  tlTe  matter  .and 
the  manner  offer  fome  novelty.  y 

“  If  our  exiftence  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
if  the  antiquity  of  our  origin,  if  our  long  adverlities,  ex¬ 
hibit  one  of  thofe  political  phenomena  which  prefs  on 
our  attention,  and  excite  our  furprife,  our  convocation 
in  the  capital  of  France,  and  under  the  protection  of  the 
greateft  Chriftian  prince,  the  unexpected  exiftence  of  a 
fanhedrim,  of  that  ancient  body  whole  origin  is  loft  in  the 
night  of  time,  is  a  phenomenon  not  lefs  remarkable.  Wje 
owe  our  admiration,  our  love,  our  gratitude,  to  the  hero 
who  governs  us  ;  he  has  given  us  this  folenin  opportu¬ 
nity  to  render  a  fplendid  homage  to  the  purity  of  that 
religion  which  neither  time,  nor  difperfions,  nor  the  re- 
Tolutions  of  empires,  could  deltroy.  Eternal  as  nature, 
durable  as  fociety,  its  principles  neceffarily  have  furvived 
all  human  viciflitudes. 

“  DoCtors  of  the  law',  and  notables  of  Ifrael :  No  mo¬ 
narch  had  hitherto  conceived  the  means  by  which  he 
might  (Field  us  from  the  unfavourable  prepoffeflions 
which  long  habit,  more  than  any  other  motive,  has  at¬ 
tached  even  to  the  name  of  Jew ;  none  had  yet  effayed  if, 
by  a  clear  interpretation  of  our  dogmas,  we  could  be  mo¬ 
rally  prepared  for  the  enjoyments  of  political  and  civil 
rights;  none  had  yet  feized  on  the  fimple  notion,  but  fer¬ 
tile  in  its  refults,  fume  it  influences  our  own  character, 

•and  the  opinion  of  the  people  among  whom  we  live,  to 
convoke  an  affembly  of  Ifraelitifli  deputies;  to  interro¬ 
gate  tliem  concerning  their  dogmas,  their  cuftoms,  and 
their  eccHfialtical  hierarchy,  in  a  grand  fanhedrim.  The 
fdvereigns  of  Europe,  guided  by  timid  and  uncertain  po¬ 
litics,  imbued  with  a  falfe  notion  that  it  was  impoflible  to 
work  our  regeneration,  attribute  to  our  dogmas  effects 
which  are  only  to  be  aferibed  to  their  laws,  and  reproach 
us  with  habits  which  they  have  compelled  us  tp  contract. 


“  Seated  on  the  firft  throne  of  the  world,  a  man,  the 
mod  aftonilhing  man  whom  hiftory  prefents  to  us,  has 
given  the  fragments  of  Ifrael  a  new  sera  and  a  better  fate  1 
Since  the  time  our  anceftors  have  ceafed  to  form  a  na¬ 
tion,  the  viciflitudes  which  have  afflicted  our  exiftence: 
have  been  interrupted  but  by  (hort  intervals.  Nations 
civilized  themfelves;  we  among  them,  alone,  remain  bar- 
-barous!  Human  vanity  feemed  pleafed  by  our  humili¬ 
ation.  But  let  us  turn  away  our  eyes  from  contemplat¬ 
ing  the  horrid  picture  of  our  paft  calamities ;  ages  of  fa- 
naticifm  and  ignorance,  where  the  miferable  Ifraelite  was 
caft  out  of  the  fociety  of  men,  and  could  find  no  refting- 
place.  Frederic  the  Great,  in  Pruflia  ;  Jofeph  II.  in  Auf- 
tria;  Leopold,  in  Tufcany;  Alexander,  in  Ruflia;  by 
their  enlightened  toleration,  have  commenced  the  great 
work  of  our  regeneration  ;  but  it  was  referved  for  the  hero 
of  this  age  to  accompli(h'  it  on  a  more  enlarged  plan. 

“This  fortunate  change  in  our  fituation  will  refolve  a 
great  problem  in  legiflatioii  and  morality  ;  we  fliall  now- 
lee,  having  obtained  a  national  character,  whether  the  If¬ 
raelite  (hall  Hill  perfevere  in  that  repugnance  he  has  fo 
long  fliown  for  agriculture  and  the  arts  ;  for  ufeful  trades, ^ 
and  the  profeflion  of  arms.  We  (hall  fee  if  that  infulated 
ftate  in  which  he  has  hitherto  exifted,  and  if  the  practices- 
of  money-tranfaCtions,  are  in  him  the  refult  of  a  peculiar 
character,  produced  by  his  religion  ;  or  if  we  are  not  to 
aferibe  thefe  to  exterior  circumltances,  totally  unconnect¬ 
ed  with  his  holy  religion.” 

In  the  fitting  of  the  aoth  of  February,  the  fanhedrim 
came  to  the  fourth  doctrinal  point,  fraternity.  The  If¬ 
raelite  has  been  too  often  fufpeCted  of  a  want:  of  fraternal 
affection  by  the  nations  among  whom  he  is  refident;  and 
the  popular  prejudice  infers,  that  the  Jew  in  France  and 
in  Italy  does  not  confider  his  Chriftian  fellow-citizen  but 
in  the  character  of  a  ftranger.  The  great  fanhedrim 
therefore  declare,  that  “all  Ifraelites  are  obliged  by  the 
law  of  Mofes,  to  confider  as  their  brethren  all  men  who 
acknowledge  as  God  the  Creator  of  the  Univerfe,  and  who 
grant  them  liofpitable  enjoyments  and  civil  rights  ;  that 
the  facred  writings  ordain  we  fliould  love  our  own  like— 
nefs,  and  do  nothing  to  another  but  what  we  would  ano¬ 
ther  (hould  do  to  us;  this  doCtrine  is  univerfal  with  the 
greateft  doCtors  of  Ifrael ;  the  Mofaic  code  commands 
every  Ifraelite  to  praCtife  all  the  charities  of  life  by  re¬ 
ceiving  ltrangers  in  their  towns  ;  it  confequently  follows, 
that  fo  much  ttfie  more  niuft  we  cherifli  the  fame  fenti- 
ments  towards  thofe  whofe  laws  proteCl  us,  wliofe  armies 
defend  us,  and  who  permit  us  to  adore  the  Eternal  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  rites.”  The  great  fanhedrim  therefore  or¬ 
dains,  that  every  Ifraelite  Jhall  blend  with  his  fellow  fubjeEls 
as  a  brother  and  a  citizen,  fince  they  with  him  acknowledge  as 
God  the  Creator  of  the  Univerfe. 

When,  at  the  fifth  fitting,  25th  of  February,  the  fan¬ 
hedrim  voted  this  decifion  refpeCting  fraternity,  it  was 
*  diftinguilhed  by  a  remarkable  circumftance.  The  chief 
having  delivered  a  difeourfe  in  Hebrew,  afterwards  read 
in  French,  and  having  declared  that  this  fourth  decree 
had  been  adopted  unanimoufly,  the  aflembly,  infpired  by 
an  inftantaneous  fyropathy,  diverting  itfelf  of  the  religi¬ 
ous  gravity  of  its  character,  echoed  aloud  their  unani¬ 
mous  plaudits.  We  are  here  forcibly  reminded  of  the 
Well-known  anecdote  of  the  celebrated  verfe  of  Terence, 
which,  at  the  theatre,  occafioned  a  fimilar  fenfation  in 
the  breafts  of  all  prefent. 

In  the  fitting  of  the  29th  of  February,  they  read'  the 
fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh,  decifions.  • 

The  fifth  decifion  was  on  the  moral  duties  which  thelawr 
of  Moles  prefcribed  to  the  Hebrew,  to  be  obferved  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  individuals  of  the  nation  among  whom 
he  refided.  The  great  fanhedrim  declare,  that  the  De¬ 
calogue  of  the  facred  writings,  which  contain  the  precife 
commandments  of  God,  do  not  make  any  diftinCtion  be¬ 
tween  man  and  man,  who  acknowledge  one  God,  creator 
of  the  univerfe.  That  this  doCtrine  has  been  taught  by 
the  doCtors  of  the  law,  who  never  ceafe  to  inculcate  the. 
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love  of  the  Creator  and  His  creature ;  that  Mofes  com¬ 
mands  it  in  the  name  of  God  ;  fee  Leviticus,  chap.  xix. 
33,  34.  And  they  quote  one  of  their  rabbis,  who  fays, 
«  Our  doftors  declare,  that  the  man  who  is  compaffionate 
towards  his  fellow  is  in  our  eyes  as  dear  to  11s  as  if  he  had 
defcended  from  the  race  of  Abraham.  That  every  If- 
raelite  is  obliged  to  love  as  his  brethren  thofe  who  obferve 
the  noachides,  (thefe  mean  the  precepts  given  to  Noah,)  vi- 
fit  the  infirm,  ,afiift  their  poor,  &c.  whatever  may  be  their 
religion.” 

The  fixth  decifion  relates  to  civil  and  political  duties.  It 
is  declared,  that  it  is  a  religious  duty  for  the  Ifraelite  to 
love  the  kingdom  in  which  he  is  born,  or  refides,  as  his 
country ;  and  its  fovereign  as  his  own.  Thus  Daniel 
faid  to  Darius,  that  he  had  been  laved  from  the  rage  of 
jhe  lions  only  becaufe  he  had  been  equally  faithful  to  his 
&od  and  his  king ;  chap.  vi.  23.  That  Jeremiah  exhorts 
all  the  Hebrews  to  confider  Babylon  as  their  own  coun¬ 
try;  chap.  iv.  See  alfo  in  the  fame  book,  chap.  xl.  9,  the 
oath  which  Gedaliah  offers  to  the  Ifraelites  to  remain 
faithful  to  the  king  of  Babylon.  “  Fear  God  and  thy 
Jcing,”  fays  Solomon,  Prov.  chap.  xxiv.  21.  That  all 
obliges  the  Jew  never  to  infulate  his  intereft  from  the 
public  interelf,  nor  to  feparate  the  profperity  of  his  af¬ 
fairs  from  the  public  welfare  ;  to  afflift  hirufelf  with  its 
calamities,  and  to  rejoice  in  its  triumphs.  In  a  word,  the 
great  fanhedrim  declares,  that  the  Ifraelite  is  to  ferve  and  de¬ 
fend  his  country,  and  to  obey  its  civil  laws.  There  is  one  re¬ 
markable  decifion  concluding  this  article.  The  great  fan¬ 
hedrim  declares,’  that  every  Ifraelite  called  to  military  fervice 
is  difpenfed  by  the  law,  during  the  time  of  that  fervice, 
from  obferving  all  religious  ordinances  and  cere\nonies  which 
are  incompatible  with  military  fervice.  > 

Here  we  lol'e  fight  of  the  ferJes  of  queftions  ;  of  the  7th, 
8th,  and  9th,  refpedting  the  rabbis,  no  notice  is  taken ; 
but  the  feventh  decifion  turns  on  ufeful  profeffwns.  The 
great  fanhedrim  are  defirous  of  enlightening  the  Ifraelites, 
on  the  neceflity  and  the  advantages  refulting  from  agri¬ 
cultural  purl'uits,  to  become  land-holders,  to  praftife  arts 
and  trades,  and  to  cultivate  the  fciences  which  will  en¬ 
able  them  to  embrace  liberal  profeftions ;  and  reflecting 
that  hitherto  the  Ifraelites  have  been  compelled,  from  va¬ 
rious  impediments,  to  renounce  mechanics  and  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  above  all,  the  cultivation  of  land,  which  had 
been  from  the  earlieft  times  their  favourite  occupation  ; 
this  fatal  abandonment  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  vi- 
ciflitudes  of  their  unhappy  ftate ;  to  the  uncertainty  of 
their  perfonal  fecurity,  either  with  regard  to  their  pro¬ 
perty,  or  to  the  numerous  obftacles  which  the  laws  or 
cuftotns  of  other  nations  have  oppofed  to  the  free 
developement  of  their  induftry  and  their  a&ivity.  That 
this  apathy  and  abandonment  have  in  no  wife  refulted 
from  the  principles  of  their  religion,  nor  the  interpre¬ 
tations  of  their  doctors,  but  in  truth,  are  only  an  un¬ 
fortunate  effeft  of  habits,  which  the  privation  of  a  free 
exercife  of  their  induflrious  faculties  has  made  them  con¬ 
tract.  That  the  Mofaic  legiflation  man! fells  that  all  ma¬ 
nual  labours  were  honourable  among  the  children  of  If- 
rael ;  and  that  there  is  no  mechanical  art  which  is  inter¬ 
dicted  to  them ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  holy  writings 
excite  them  to  aCts  of  indullry.  Pfalm  cxxviii :  “  When 
thou  eatelL-the  labour  of  thine  hands,  thou  (halt  be  bleffed, 
and  it  {hall  be  well  with  thee.”  Proverbs,  chap,  xxviii. 
v.  19:  “He  that  tilleth  his  land  fhall  be  fatisfied  with 
bread,  but  he  that  folio weth  the  idle  fhall  be  filled  with  po¬ 
verty.”  Chap.  xxiv.  v.  27  :  “  Prepare  thy  work  without, 
and  make  ready  thy  things  in  the  field,  and  after  build 
thine  houfe.”  Their  rabbis  in  the  Miftma  are  alfo  quoted 
as  authorities,  which  inculcate  that  there  is  a- religious 
merit  in  purfuing  induflrious  trades;  and  in  the  Talmud 
it  is  declared,  that  the  father  who  does  not  educate  his 
Ton  to  fome  profefiion  is  rearing  a  thief. 

In  confequence  of  all  this,  the  great  fanhedrim,  in 
virtue  of  the  powers  inverted  in  them,  ordain,  “that  all 
Ifraelites,  and  particularly  thofe  of  France  and  Italy,  who 


now  enjoy  civil  and  political  rights,  fhall  feek  for  means, 
and  adopt  them,  to  infpire  their  youth  with  the  love  of 
labour,  and  an  ambition  to  excel  in  ufeful  trades  and  li¬ 
beral  arts,  as  thefe  laudable  purfuits  are  conformable  to 
our  holy  religion,  and  ferviceable  to  the  country;  which,, 
in  men  unoccupied  and  without  fome  calling,  can  only 
fee  dangerous  citizens.”  The  great  fanhedrim  further 
invites  the  Ifraelites  of  France  and  Italy  to  purchafe  lands, 
as  a  means  to  attach  themfelves  more  ftrongly  to  their 
country,  and  to  renounce  thofe  baler  occupations  which 
degrade  men  in  the'  eyes  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and 
finally  to  acquire  their  efteem  and  kindnefs  by  induftri- 
ous  habits. 

The  10th  queftion,  ufury,  was  the  fubjeCt  of  the  eighth 
and  ninth  doCtrlSial  points.  The  eighth  point  was  on 
loans  to  an  Ifraelite.  The  great  fanhedrim  feel  the  evil 
confequences  which  have  followed  from  an  erroneous 
translation  of  the  19th  verfe  of  chap,  xxiii.  of  Deuterono¬ 
my,  wherein  the  Hebrew  word  nefiech  is  improperly  trarif- 
lated  ufury,  inftead  of  interrjl.  It  fignifies  intereft  of  any 
kind,  and  not  ufurious  intereft.  The  Bible  of  Oftervald, 
and  that  of  the  Portuguefe  Jews,  tranflate  njhech  by  in¬ 
tereft,  which  Sacy,  from  the  Vulgate,  has  called  ufury. 
When  the  law  prohibited  the  Jew  lending  another  Jew 
any  thing  and  requiring  interef  for  this  loan,  it  was  only 
to  bind  clofer  the  bond  of  brotherhood,  to  infpire  a  reci¬ 
procal  kindneTs,-and  to  love  one  another  with  difintereft- 
ednefs.  The  divine  law  and  its  interpreters  permit  in¬ 
tereft,  according  to  the  ufe  which  is  made  of  money.  If 
the  loan  is  intended  to  affift  an  unfortunate  family,  inte¬ 
reft  is  prohibited.  Lend  to  the  poor,  fays  Mofes.  The  idea 
of  appearing  agreeable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Eternal,  is  the 
only  intereft  the  Jew  can  accept.  In  commercial  fpecu- 
lations  it  is  allowed  to  receive  a  juft  intereft,  becaufe  the 
lender  rilks  his  capital  with  the  borrower. 

The  ninth  doCtrinal  point  is  on  loans  from  an  Ifraelite 
to  a  jlranger.  The  great  fanhedrim,  defirous  of  correct¬ 
ing  that  error  which  attributes  to  Ifraelites  the  faculty  of 
praCtifing  ufurious  aCts  with  thofe  who  are  not  of  their 
religion,  allowed  both  by  their  Law  and  their  Talmudi- 
cal  doClors  ;  and  further  confidering  that  this  imputation 
Has  occafioned  ftrong  prejudices  again!!  them,  declare  that 
the  text  which  authorifes  loans  on  intereft,  to  the  jlranger, 
is  to  be  confined  to  thofe  foreign  nations  on  the  borders 
of  their  Jewilh  territories,  who  had  an  intercourfe  with 
the  ancient  Ifraelites,  and  who  themfelves  lent  to  the 
Jews;  and  that  the  word  nockri  is  only  applicable  to  the 
individuals  of  thofe  foreign  nations,  and  not  to  thole  in¬ 
dividuals  among  whom  the  Hebrews  live  as  fellow-citi¬ 
zens.  That  even  this  intereft  is  never  permitted  to  be 
exeeffive  and  ruinous,  for  that  would  be  an  abominable 
iniquity.  Therefore  they  declare,  that  henceforward  all 
Ifraelites  are  to  make  no  diftinCtion  in  their  loans  to  their 
brethren  or  their  fellow-citizens,  or  e,ven  foreigners,  but 
are  to  confider  this  ordinance  as  a  religious  duty  ;  and. 
that  ufury  is  an  abominable  iniquity. 

The  prefident  Furtado  acfdrelfed  the  fanhedrim  on  thefe 
two  lalt  decifiorrs  :  “  The  fubjeCt  of  thefe  two  decifions 
have  often  produced  polemical  difeufiions.  Divines  and 
politicians  have  fpoken  in  direCl  oppolition  to  each  other. 
The  firft  would  not  permit  any  intereft  whatever  for  loans ; 
but  the  other,  afpiring  only  to  that  degree  of  moral  per¬ 
fection  which  is  adequate  to  human  powers,  have  per¬ 
mitted  it  in  fome  cafes,  and  prohibited  it  in  others. 
Among  political  enquirers,  fome  have  confidered  that 
fixing  the  rate  of  intereft  was  favourable  to  the  well-being 
of  man;  while  others  have  deemed  this  regulation  as 
hurtful  to  the  free  circulation  of  commercial  capitals,  and 
confequently  to  a  greater  developement  of  national  in¬ 
duftry.  It  is  not  our  bufinefs  to  reconcile  thefe  oppofite 
lyftems,  but  merely  to  ftate  the  doCtrine  of  our  holy  le- 
giflator, 

“The  Ifraelites  have  been  accufed  that  their  religion 
authorifed  them  to  take  ufury;  accufed  by  men  of  ano¬ 
ther  religion,  which  religion  is  founded  on  the  divinity 
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of  the  revelation  of  Mofes.  They  have  faid  that  ufury 
was  a- precept  of  our  law!  Have  they  been  aware  of  what 
they  faid?  If  we:  have  received  our  law  from  God,  as 
they  agree  we  have,  God  then  would  have  commanded  us 
to  commit  a  crime!  for  ufury  is  a  kind  of  robbery.  This 
error,  you  know,  originates  in  a  falfie  interpretation  of  a 
tingle  word,  neficch."  - 

Here  Mr.  Furtado  labours  to  prove  that  this  word  an- 
fwers  to  the  Xatin  word  fanvs.  To  conclude  that  it 
means  ufury,  another  word  fliouid  be  found  which  means 
intercjl ;  but,  as  fuCh  a  word  does  not  exift,  it  follows  that 
all  intereft  is  ufury,  and  all  ufury  is  interett. 

•  He  then. proceeds  with  great  ingenuity  :  “.Mofes  de¬ 
clares,  Thou  fiait  not  lend  uponinteref  to  thy  brother  ;  Deut. 
xxiii.  9.  B.ut  how  could  a  fkilful  legiflator  (foine  have 
faid)  forbid  a  legitimate  and  moderate  intereft  between 
the  Ifraelites?  are  we  lpt  rather  to  believe  that  be  only 
interdicted- ufury  from  Hebrew  to  Hebrew,  while  he  al¬ 
lowed  it  to  be  praftiled  on  the  ftranger  as  an  a<ft  of  hofti- 
lity  ?  Thus,  as  if  it  were  not  enough  to  accufe  the  di¬ 
vine  law  of  having  given  a  power  to  the  Ifraelite  to  vex 
the  ftranger  by  exacting  a  ruinous  intereft,  they  have  even 
attributed  to  it  the  inculcating  this  infamous  traffic.  On 
the- other  hand,  thel'e  reafoners  confound  the  manners  and 
habitudes  of  modern  nations  with  thofe  of  the  higheftsan- 
tiquity  ;  and  they  falfely  attribute  tonhe  infancy  of  lo- 
ciety  what  only  belongs  to  its  maturity,  and  too  often  to 
.its  decrepitude.” 

Here  lie  refers  to  what  he  had  delivered  in  the  meet¬ 
ings  before  the  fanhedrim  was  formed,  in  which,  with 
great  ability,  he  had  Iketched  a  picture  of  the  civil  and 
ceconomical  ftate  of  the  Jewg  in  the  time  of  Mofes.  Equa¬ 
lity  of  property  and  mediocrity  of  private  fortune  were 
what  they  firft  aimed  to  eftablifh.  Hence  the  iijftitution 
of  the  fabbatical  year,  and  the  year  of  jubilee  ;•  the 
firft  in  every  feventh  year  releafed  all  debtors  from  their 
.obligations,  and  the  fecond  every  fiftieth  year  brought 
with  it  the  reftitution  of  all  eftat.es  lold  or  mortgaged. 
It  was  eafy  to  forefee  that  the  greater  or  lefs  induftry,  the 
different  qualities  of  the  foil,  and  many  other  fimilar 
caufes,  would  compel  the  more  unfortunate  Ifraelite  to 
have  recourfe  to  his  profperous  brother.  "Moles  forefaw 
that  in  urgent  diftrefs  the  former  might  become  a  Have  to 
the  latter.  With  a  view  to  this,  he  fays,  “Thou  (halt 
not  lend  upon  intereft  to  thy  brother.”  All  affiftance 
was  to  be  gratuitous  ;  his  people  were  a  nation  of  agri- 
culturifts.  The  Jews,  though  Idumea  was  not  diftant 
from  the  fea-coalts,  inhabited  by  the  Tyrians,  the  Sido- 
mians,  and  other  nations  poffelfing  (hips  and  commerce, 
were  never  themfelves  addicted  to  trade.  From  all  this 
it  follows,  that  the  law  of  Mofes  refpeCting  intcrcf  among 
Jews,  was  nothing  more  than  a  charitable  precept,  not  a 
commercial  regulation. 

He  then  exhibits  a  fine  picture  of  the  Jewifh  people  in 
Paleftine  :  “Never  were  the  manners  of  any  ancient  na¬ 
tion,  its  government,  its  laws,  its  worlhip,  more  exactly 
delcribVd  than  our’s.  All  the  monuments  of  hiftory  at- 
teft  the  (implicity  of  our  anceftors.  A  paftoral  and  agri¬ 
cultural  life  was  their  foie  occupation  ;  rUltic  games  then- 
only  pleafures.  They  had  neither  manufactures  nor  na¬ 
vigation;  all  their  commerce  with  their  neighbours  was 
naturally  limited  to  barter,  at  a  time  when  money  was 
rare,  and  its  various  ufes  fo  little  known.  They  ‘lived  in 
a  happy  ignorance  of  all  thofe  fumptuous  embellilhments 
which  are  known  only  to  great  and  opulent  nations; 
they  enjoyed  a  happinefs  without  fplendour,  and  knew 
to  praCtife  virtues  without  celebi^ty.  Mofes  would  only 
make  them  a  people  of  brothers;  he  would  only  main¬ 
tain  a  family  equality  ;  he  would  not  have  in  H'rael  the 
poor  and  the  rich.  Hence  thofe  laws  which,  after  a  li- 
anited  time,  re-eftablilhed  all  property.  What  need  had 
he  to  regulate  cofninercial  matters,  fince  all  his  ordinances 
tended  to  remove  them  from  that  ftate,  and  attach  them 
/olely  to  agricultural  induftry?  For  this  reafon  Mofes 
prohibited  the  Hebrew"  to  lend  his  brother  money,  grain, 
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or  any -thing,  at  intereft.  He  permitted,  but  ‘did  not  com¬ 
mand,  it  towards  ftrangers.  The  rabbis  even  prohibit 
the  Jew  to  take  intereft  from  the  Gentiles,  left  he  (houki 
in  time  fo  accuftom  himfelf  to  the  profit,  that  he  might 
be  induced  to  take  it  from  his  brethren.  The  jews  in 
Rome  declared,  on  their  oath, -that  ufury  was  not  permit¬ 
ted  to  be  praftifed,  either  with  their  brethren  or  with 
ftrangers.  And  this  declaration-  was  certainly  conform¬ 
able  to  religion  and  to  truth,  underftanjjing  the  term 
ufury  in  its  popular  ftgnification. 

“  If  there  are  Jews  who  praftice  ufury,  they  are  abjeft: 
beings,  unfaithful  to  the  law  of  Moles,  difavovved  by 
God  and  man,  and  who  only  prophane  the  name. of  Jew. 
There  can  be  no  ufurers  among  the  Hebrew  nation.  Ufurers 
are  neither  Jews,  Mahometan^,  nor  Chriftians;  they  be¬ 
long  to  no  religion,  and  are  difavowed  by  all.  Doctors 
of  the  law,  and  notables,  you  well  know-,  that  if  we  were 
at  this  moment  living  under  the  civil  and  political  inftitu- 
tions  of  our  patriarchal  manners,  and  that  there  exifted 
fon-.e  anti-focial  ufurer  among  the  people  of  IfraeJ,  he 
would  be  ignominioufly  expelled  from  their  bolom.” 

In  the  fittings  of  the  2d  of  March,  1807,  when  they 
adopted  thefe  two  decifions,  the  chief  of  the  fanhedrim 
-delivered  an  animated  difeourfe.  He  fays,  that  the  vice 
of  ufury,  which  has  fo  long  l’erved  as  a  fource  of  calumny 
to  the  Jews,  but  which  originated  only  in  the  corruptidn. 
of  the  human  heart,  and  the  ignorance  and  intolerance  of 
ages  of  fanaticifm,  was  always  prohibited  by  the  law. 
That  many  of  their  brethren  have  praflifed  it,  is  a  melancholy 
truth  ;  but  the  Talmudifts  declare,  that  all  who  abandon 
themfelves  to  fuch  monftrous  exceifes  will  not  at  the  day 
of  judgment  participate  in  the  refiurrection. 

He  then  attributes  the  caufe  of  thel'e  ufurious  praftices 
among  Jew's  to  their  having  been  deprived  of  all  civil  and 
political  rights;  they  mult  long  have  ftruggled  with  their 
confidences;  but  their  abandonment,  and  the fevere neefity 
of  unhappy  times,  made  the  practice  feem  legitimate  to  thofe 
loft  men. 

The  prefident  Furtado  then  addreffed  the  fanhedrim 
in  an  elaborate  oration,  beginning  as  follows  :  “-d)ou  have 
at  length  clofed  your  important  million,  confided  to  you 
by  a  prince,  wliofe  kindr.efs  has  changed  the  deftiny  of 
Ifrael,  and  annulled  the  civil  and  political  anathema  un¬ 
der  which  you  have  groaned  fo  many  ages.” 

He  declares,  that,  in  their  frequent  conferences  before 
the"  fanhedrim  was,  formed,  their  ftudy  had  been  to  unite 
religious  duties  with  what  the  circumftanccs  in  which  they  were 
now  placed  required.  Thefe  circumfances  exafted  no  facri- 
fices  from  real  piety,  nor  did  their  religion  require  that 
the  civil  advantages  wdiich  thefe  circumftances  offered  to 
them  (hould  be  refufed.  “Thus  (he  continued)  all  that 
the  pious  man  owes  his  God,  the  citizen  his  country,  the 
■  fubjeft  his  fiovereign,  you  have  performed;  and  your  de¬ 
cifions  conffitute  a  paft  of  alliance  between  our  religion 
and  our  country!  Above  all,  it  was  neceffary  that  this 
accufation  of  ufury,  with  which^the  Hebrews  are  fo  fre¬ 
quently  reproached,  as  an  effeft  of  their  religion,  ffiould 
•  be  branded  with  an  indelible  mark  by  an  Ilraelitiffi  afiem- 
bly.” 

Fie  then  developes  and  defends  the  great  principle  on 
which  the  prefent  fanhedrim  has  formed  its  decifions. 
“  Some  pious  men -conceived  that  the  legiffation  of  Mofes, 
containing  law's  on  fpiritual  duties  and  temporal  inte- 
refts,  oppofed  by  this  union  an  invincible  obftacle  to  an 
entire  and  (bcial  incorporation  with  the  people  whole 
countries  we  inhabit.  To  diffipate  this  doubt,  it  was  ne- 
ceffary  to  form  a  bafis  for  our  decifions;  and  this  princi¬ 
ple  is  contained  in  the  preamble  you  have  adopted.  (See 
p.813.)  There  we  eftablilh  the  diffinftion  which  exiffs 
between  religious  laws  and  political  laws  :  the  former  are 
unalterable,  whatever  the  eventual  lituation  of  the  Hebrew 
people  may  be  ;  but  the  latter  are  fubordinate  in  their 
execution  to  the  human  viciffitudes  of  their  ftate,  their, 
climate,  their  manners,  and  the  laws  of  nations.  And 
from  all  tiffs  we  might  infer,  that)  though  the  orthodox  Ifraelite 

may 
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may  believe  that  all  thofe  orders  or  commands  which  compofe 
the  Mofaic  code  have  been  equally  revealed,  he  is  not  held  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  all  are  equally  obligatory.  Some  of  thefe  define 
the  connection  between  man  and  his  Creator  j  others  be¬ 
tween  man  and  man,  as  members  of  a  political  fociety; 
find  a  third  between  fubjefts  and  their  fovereign.  The 
firft  appeal  to  our  confidence,  and  are  independent  of 
temporal  events;  the  fecond  and  third,  from  the  nature 
of  the  objects -they  decree  on,  cannot  enjoy  the  fame  per¬ 
manence;  they  cannot  be  immutable,  connected  as  they 
are  with  the  circumftances  of  place,  of  time,  and  that  po¬ 
litical  ftate  to  which  they  apply.  This  political  ftate  has 
been  overturned,  or  diffolved  by  flow  and  unexpected  revo¬ 
lutions,  and  neceflarily  loofens  thofe  bonds  which  origi¬ 
nated  in  its  exiftence,  and  were  preferved  by  its  duration. 

“  Is  there  no  difference  between  a  conftituted  political 
body,  and  a  people  difperfed  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth ;  between  a  nation  which  exiffed  three  thoufand 
years  ago,  and  the  defcendants  of  that  nation,  fpread  at 
this  moment  among  all  others,  and  to  whofe  laws  they 
are  religioufly  bound,  adopting  for  their  country  the  fpot 
they  inhabit,  and  all  that  they  preferve  of  their  ancient 
itate  being  only  the  manner  of  worfliipping  the  Eternal  ? 
For,  in  the  ftate  of  difperfion  in  which  they  have  lived  fo 
many  centuries,  they  have  never  had  a  chief  for  their  re¬ 
ligion,  no  particular  depofitory,  no  guardian,  of  their  law, 
no  regulator  of  their  ecclefiaftical  hierarchy.  Their  great 
jfanhedrims  had  difappeared,  like  fo  many  other  inftitu- 
tions ;  and  it  is  in  this  defolate  ftate  that  we  have  reached 
the  prefent  times. 

“Yet  the  opinion  prevailing,  that  we  were  attached  to 
another  terreftrial  country,  continued  to  form  an  oblta- 
cle  to  our  being  incorporated  with  other  nations,  fo  as  to 
efface  for  ever  the  line  of  demarcation  between  Ifraelite 
and  Chriftian.  Thus  reduced  to  form  unavailing  vows, 
we  have  long  fhared  in  the  duties  of  fubjefts,  without 
participating  in  their  rights,  and  in  the  charges  of  focie¬ 
ty,  without  enjoying  its  advantages.  With  the  infiula- 
tion  which  religion  produced,  a  civil  and  political  infu- 
lation  was  combined.  We  were  ftrangers  to  whom  go¬ 
vernment  granted  an.afylum;  men  rather  fubjefted  than 
fubjefts;  rather  domiciliated  than  citizensj  men  on  whom 
humanity  would  beftow  natural  rights,  but  to  whom  falfe 
politics  denied  to  grant  civil  ones. 

“  Is  it  furprifing,  when  we  refleft  on  the  moral  effeft 
of  fucli  ah  order  of  things,  that  this  effect  fhould  mani- 
feft  itfelf  among  an  ignorant  multitude,  by  a  vile  and  de¬ 
grading  charafter  ?  among  men  endowed  with  fome  ele¬ 
vation  of  foul,  by  a  defire  of  feeking,  in  the  acquifltion 
of  wealth,  fome  indemnification  for  being  deprived  of 
ferving  their  country,  and  diftinguifhing  themfelves  in 
civil  and  military  employments? 

“  In  refuting  thus  to  the  Ifraelite  the  fweet  happinefs 
of  faying  to  himfelf,  /  have  a  country,  fome,  in  truth,  might 
eafily  have  believed,  at  certain  moments,  that  this  people 
had  none.  With  a  noble  pride  we  now  declare  we  pof- 
fefs  one.” 

The  eloquent  prefident  then  fums  up  the  argument 
•which  turns  on  the  diftinftion  made  between  the  com¬ 
mands  of  the  law  of  Mofes ;  one  clafs  being  eflentially  re¬ 
ligious  and  irrevocable,  and  the  other  political  inrtitu- 
tions,  liable  to  change.  “The  French  government  re¬ 
quired  that  this  diftinftion  fliould  be  authorifed  by  a 
.great  fanhedrim,  becaufe  many  Ifraelites,  whofe  con¬ 
fidences  were  fcrupulous,  and  who  declared  that  the  fpi- 
ritual  and  temporal  fovereignties  were  united,  could  not 
conceive  that  the  religious  ordinances  could  ever  be  fepa- 
rated  from  the  political  ones  ;  but  the  declaration  the  fan¬ 
hedrim  adopt,  unites  the  triple  benefit;  i.  To  have  given 
this  guarantee  to  the  government,  a.  To  take  away  the 
fcruples  which  fome  appear  to  have  felt.  3.  To  do  away 
•the  error  which  attributes  to  the  Ifraelite  a  want  of  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  country  he  inhabits. 

“  Such,  doftors  of  the  law  and  notables,  is  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  religion  which  has  particular  rites,  but  an  uni- 
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verfal  worfhip.  The  univerfal  worftiip  remains,  but  the 
particular  rites  ceafed,  when  they  became  impracticable 
by  the  tranfportation  of  that  religion  of  a  particular  coun¬ 
try  into  fuch  various  climates. 

“  Permit  one  refleftion  which  the  memorable  event  of 
this  day  fuggefts.  Among  the  fovereigns  whom  liiftoiy 
prefents  as  truly  great,  there  are  few  who  have  not  been 
either  founders  or  proteftors  of  religion  ;  but  too  often, 
in  maintaining  the  majefty  of  a  religion,  they  have  1'u.L- 
lied  its  fplendour  and  obfcured  their  own  glory,  in  be¬ 
coming  perfecu  tors  of  a  different  religion.  It  could  only 
appertain  to  a  fovereign,  whofe  valour  and  whole  genius 
aftonifh  his  contemporaries,  as  they  will  pofterity,  to  re- 
eftablilh  the  catholic  religion,  and  at  the  fame  time  to 
place  by  its  fide  two  religions,  of  which  one,  the  com¬ 
mon  fource  of  both,  riles  for  t-he- firft  time  fince  eighteen, 
centuries,  from  the  obicurity  which  difguiled  and  con¬ 
cealed  it.” 

He  concludes,  “Til!  now  thofe  who  have  read  the  liif- 
tory  of  the  modern  Hebrews  have  found  nothing  but  an 
uninterrupted  feries  of  exiles,  confifcations,  violations  of 
public  faith,  rebellions  and  maffacres,  the  fhame  of  rea- 
fon  and  the  opprobrium  of  humanity.  The  reader  is  fa¬ 
tigued  with  this  continuity  of  terrific  pictures,  where  the 
innocent  and  the  feeble  are  fieen  gafping  under  the  pow¬ 
erful  opprefl'or,  and  where  men  transform  themfelves  to 
tigers  among  the  handful  of  miferable  fellow-beings  whole 
only  crime  confifts  in  adoring  the  Eternal  in  a  different 
manner.  At  length,  in  this  hiftory  exills  an  epoch,  on 
which  the  virtuous  friends  of  humanity  may  paul'e  with 
delight;  and  this  epoch  is  the  reign  of  the  magnanimous 
prince  who  governs  us.” 

In  the  fittings  of  the  9th  of  March,  the  chief  of  the  fan¬ 
hedrim  clofed  it  with  an  animated  oration :  he  declares 
that  the  law  of  Ifrael  is  perfeft,  and  contains  no  anti-focial 
principle.  He  apoftrophifes  Napoleon  as  the  idol  of 
France  and  Italy,  and  devotes  the  Jewifli  nation  to  his 
commands.  He  finilhes  by  faying,  “I  proclaim  the  dole 
of  the  fittings  of  the  grand  fanhedrim,  conformably  to  the 
orders  tranfmitted  to  me." 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  new  regulations  or  other 
proceedings  relative  to  the  Jews  have  been  adopted  in 
confequence  of  the  above  communications  between  tho 
heads  of  that  people  and  the  French  government ;  but  it 
is  afferted  by  fome,  that  the  Jews  have  been  forced  to  pay 
a  large  fum  of  money  that  they  may  continue  to  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  citizens  of  France. 

So  lately  as  Oftober  laft,  (1810,)  the  eleftor  (king)  of 
Saxony  abolilhed  the  perfonal  impolfi  to  which  all  French, 
Dutch,  Weftpbalian,  Danifli,  Bavarian,  and  Polifli,  Jews 
were  fubjeft,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  duchies  of  Frankfort 
-and  Anholt. 

Of  the  Logic,  Theology,  and  present  Customs, 
of  the  Jews. 

The  manner  in  which  the  modern  Jews  fet  about  inter¬ 
preting  the  Scriptures  has  been  but  little  adverted  to  by 
Chriltians  in  general,  perhaps  becaufe  many  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Hebrew  works  have  not  been  tranllated,  and  a  .len¬ 
der  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  was  not  thought 
fufficient  to  read  them  in  the  original.  The  rabbis  draw 
their  decifions  from  thirteen  different  ways  of  arguing 
from  the  text  of  the  written  law  :  this  they  ufually  call 
Middoth.  They  lay  fo  great  a  ftrefs  upon  thefe  modes  of 
reafoning,  that  they  have  thought  proper  to  give  them  a 
place  in  their  liturgies,  where  they  are  read  over  with  the 
reft  of  their  hymns.  In  the  Seder  Tdphilloth  they  are  in- 
ferted  among  the  hymns,  with  this  introduction:  “Rabbi 
Iftimael  fays,  The  fienfe  of  the  law  is  difcovered  by  thir¬ 
teen  modes  of  argumentation  and  they  contain  a  fvf- 
tem  of  what  may  be  called  Talmudic  logic  or  reafoning. 

I.  Light  and  heavy.  This  is  what  the  logicians  call  ar~ 
gumentum  ab  impart.  If  a  fmall  thing  produces  fuch  ef- 
fiefts,  how  much  greater  will  a  greater  thing  produce  ? 
The  iiiftance  which  the  Talmudifts  bring  for  this  out  of 
5  Y  Scripture^ 


Scripture,  is  of  Miriam,  who  was  firuck  with  leprofy  for 
murmuring  againft  Moles ;  and,  when  Mofes  interceded 
that  Ihe  might  be  healed,  “  The  Lord  faid,  if  her  father 
had  but  fpit  in  her  face,  fliould  ihe  not  be  afhamed  feven 
days?  let  her  be  flint  out  from  the  camp  feven  days,  and 
alter  that,  let  her  be  received  in  again.”  Numb.  xii.  14. 
If  a  father’s  rebuke  ought  to  make  her  alhamed  feven 
days,  how  much  more  ought  a  rebuke  from  .God,  againft 
whofe  dilpofition  fhe  had  murmured,  at  leaft  equally  to 
affett  her.  Halicotk  Olam.  p.  116.  This  they  illullrate  by 
an  inftance  in  cafes  of  damage  and  trefpafs,  fpoken  to  at 
large  in  title  Baba  Kama,  i.  e.  The  firft  Gate,  in  Seder  Ne- 
zikin,  The  Book  concerning  Damages.  The  Baba  Kama 
contains  rules  how  to  tax  the  damages  done  by  man  or 
beaft,  or  other  cafualties ;  the  laws  are  in  Exod.  xxi.  xxii. 
If,  fay  they,  a  man’s  beaft  breaks  into  another  man’s 
ground,  and  trefpalfes  by  eating  up  his  corn,  he  lhall 
make  fatisfaflion  ;  then  certainly  if  his  beaft  gores  ano¬ 
ther  man’s,  beaft,  or  a  man,  he  is  more  obliged  to  do  fo  : 
for  the  tooth  defigns  no  damage,  but  only  to  be  inftru- 
mental  to  prepare  food  for  the  ltomach,  whereas  the  horn 
defigns  to  do  mifehief ;  this  is  very  fubtil.  But  the  way 
of  reafoning  is  certain,  and  founded  upon  nature,  and  is 
accordingly  taken  notice  of  by  the  great  mailers  of  logic. 
The  prophet  Jeremiah  ufes  this  way  of  reafoning  twice  in 
Jer.  xii.  5.  “  If  thou  haft  run  with  the  footmen,  and  they 
have  wearied  thee,  then  how  canft  thou  contend  with 
horles  ?  And  if  in  the  land  of  peace,  wherein  thou  truftedft, 
they  wearied  thee,  then  how  wilt  thou  do  in  the  fwelling 
of  Jordan  ?”  Here  we  ought  to  obferve,  that  arguments 
from  lefs  to  greater  affirm  ;  but  from  greater  to  lei's  deny. 
Our  Saviour  ufes  this  laft  in  Luke  xxiii.  31.  “  If  they  do 
thefe  things  in  a  green  tree,  what  lhall  be  done  in  the 
dry?”  If  I  am  taken  off,  who  am  the  green  tree,  who  am 
innocent,  and  not,  upon  the  account  of  any  contra&ed 
guilt,  fit  and  ripe  for  deftruftion,  lhall  you  be  fpared  ? 
lhall  this  finful  city  which  has  killed  prophets,  and  lloned 
them  which  were  lent  unto  her,  efcape  ?  No,  certainly. 

II.  Equality,  or  agreement  of  words  ;  that  is,  when  two 

words  are  alike  in  Scripture  ;  from  the  one  conclufions 
are  drawn  to  the  other:  or,  when  they  agree,  reafonings 
are  formed  from  that  agreement.  Here  they  tell  us,  that 
when  two  like  words  occur  in  the  fame  verfe,  they  are  put 
together,  that  the  one  may  be  determined  by  the  other. 
Thus  they  interpret  Dent.  xv.  12.  “  If  thy  brother,  an 

Hebrew  man,  or  an  Hebrew  woman,  be  fold  unto  thee, 
and  ferve  thee  fix  years  ;  then  in  the  feven th  year  thou 
lhalt  let  him  go  free  from  thee.”  In  the  beginning  of 
the  law,  an  Hebrew  man  and  air  Hebrew  woman  are  both 
mentioned.  Afterwards,  to  ver.  18,  the  law  fpeaks  only  of 
the  man  :  yet,  becaufe  the  woman  is  fpecified  as  well,  as 
the  man  at  firll,  the  woman  is  intended  to  enjoy  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  the  law  as  well  as  the  man,  when  ihe'has  ferved 
out  her  fix  years.  Halic  Olam.  p.  149. 

III.  The  building  of  the  father.  When  the  Scripture  re- 
ver-Js  and  explains  any  thing  in  one  place,  we  are  thence 
inrtru&ed  how  to  underftand  other  places  that  are  like, 
■unto  it ;  becaufe  the  law  is  often  concife,  and  from  a  part 
we  mult  gather  the  whole.  This  fort  of  argument  there¬ 
fore  is  called  “the  building  of  the  father,”  becaule  the 
paflage  whi<;h  teaches  is  as  a  father,  and  the  other  palfages 
•which  are  taught,  i.  e.  explained  by  means  of  that,  are  as 
if  they  came  out  of  his  loins.  An  inftance  or  two  will 
make  this  plain.  Exod.  xii.  16.  the  law  concerning  the 
feaft  of  unleavened  bread  fays,  “  In  the  firll  day  there 
fnall  be  a  holy  convocation,  and  in  the  feventh  day  there 
ftiall  be  a  holy  convocation  to  you  ;  no  manner  of  work 
lhall  be  done  in  theni,  lave  that  which  every  man  mult 
eat,  that  only  may  be  done  of  you.”  Hence  they  gather, 
that  the  fame  prohibition  of  lervile  work  holds  in  all 
other  feftivals  of  the  fame  nature  as  it  does  in  this.  Here 
the  principal  llrufture  is  railed  from  one  verfe.  But  when 
this  principal  (trufture,  as  Buxtorf  very  properly  calls  it, 
(Lex  Talmud,  p.  318.  v.  Binjan.)  is  railed  from  two 
verfes,  then  the  firll  verle  contains  the  general  propolition. 


and  in  the  fecond  the  particulars  arifing  from,  and  cen- 
tained  in,  that  general  propofition  are  fet  down.  Thus, 
Levit.  xxi.  17.  whofoever  of  the  feed  of  Aaron  had  any 
hlemilh  was  commanded  not  to  approach  the  altar.  The- 
feveral  forts  of  blemifhes  are  fpecified  in  the  following 
verfes.  Again,  Lev.  xv.  2.  the  law  fays,  that  the  man 
who  hath  a  running  iffue  is,  upon  the  fcore  of  that  iffue, 
unclean.  In  ver.  4.  his  bed  and  his  feat  are  pronounced 
unclean.  There,  how  far  the  uncleannefs  is  to  reach  is 
particularly  declared. 

IV.  Univerjal  and  par ticuk  r,or  general  and.  fpccial.  That 

is,  when  there  is  fomething  general  and  fomething  fpecial 
in  the  fame  pillage,  the  fpecial  binds  the  general.  As’ 
for  inftance,  Lev.  i.  2.  God  commands,  “It  any  man  of 
you  bring  an  offering  unto  the  Lord,  ye  lhall  bring  your 
offering  of  the  cattle,  even  of.  the  herd  and  of  the  flock.” 
Behemah,  which  we  render  cattle,  includes,  according  to 
the  Talmudifts,  all  that  we  call  beads,  wild  as  well  as  tame. 
Therefore  that  is  reftrained  in  the  next  words,  “even  of 
the. herd  and  of  the  flock,”  t<?  Ihow  that  no  beads  mull: 
be  ufed  in  facrifice  but  beeves,  fiieep,  and  goats.  Halic. 
Olam.  p.  144,  145.  « 

V.  Particular  and  univerfal.  When  a  word  expreflinr  a 
genus  is  added  to  any  number  of  fpecies,  it  is  added°to 
ihow  that  every  poflible  fpecies  that  can  be  included,  whe¬ 
ther  named  or  not  named,  ought  to-  be  comprehended. 
As  for  inltaftce,  Exod.  xxii.  9.  wh^n  an  ox,  or  an  afs  and 
a  Iheep,  are  mentioned,  and  any 'manner  of  loft  thing  is 
added,  thence  the  Talmudifts  conclude,  that  every  thing 
that  a  man  can  poflibly  lofe  is  defigned  herein  to  be  com¬ 
prehended.  Buxtorf  Lex.  Talm.  voce  Celal. 

VI.  Univerfal  and  particular,  and  then  univerfal  c^ain 
where  the  determination  is  madt  by  the  particular.  The.  parti¬ 
cular  coming  here  between  two  univerfais,  ■  Ihows  that 
thefe  univerlals  or  generals  are  not  to  be  taken  as  the  words 
may  feen  to  imply,  but  ought  to  be  reftrained  by  this 
particular  which  comes  between.  As  thus;,  the  law  fays 
concerning  the  fecond  tithe,  which  was  to  be  turned  into 
money,  and  with  that  money  provifions  to  be  bought  at 
Jerusalem,  or  the  place  which  the  Lord  fliould  choole,  and 
fpent  there,  Deut.  xiv.  26  5  “Thou  lhalt  bellow  that  mo¬ 
ney  for  whatfoever  thy  foul  lulleth  after,  for  oxen,  or 
for  Iheep,  or  for  wine,  or  for  ftrong  drink,  or  for  w  ha  thi¬ 
eve  r  thy  foul  defireth.”  The  fpecies  enumerated  here 
between  the  two  genera,  Ihow  that  this  money  was  to  be 
laid  out  only  upon  the  produce  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
which  was  then  and  there  to  be  eaten  and  drunk.  Halic . 
Olam.  p.  156. 

VII.  Something  general,  that  wants  Jbmeihivg  fpecial-,  and 
fomething  fpecial,  that  wants  fomething  general.  The  follow¬ 
ing  inltances  will  explain  this:  Levit.  xvii.  13.  the  law  is 
that  “  whatfoever  man  there  be  of  the  children  of  Iliael 
or  of  the  ftrangers  that  lojourn  among  you,  which  hunteth. 
and  catcheth  any  beaft  or  fowl  that  may  be  eaten,  he  lhall 
even  pour  out  the  blood  thereof,  and  cover  it  with  dull."' 
Cover  here,  is  a-  general  word  ;  ;uid  God  ufes  the  fame 
word,  which  we  render  hide  in  Gen.  xviii.  17.'  “Shall  I 
hide  (or  cover  or  conceal)  from  Abraham  that  thin<*  which 
I  do  ?”  Here  the  general  word  cover  is  reftrained,  to 
ftiow  that  the  blood  mull  not  be  put  into  any.  fort  of  vef- 
fel,  bat  mull  be  covered,  i.  e.  mixed  with  dull :  The  ge¬ 
neral  here  wanted  a  fpecial.  Again,  Exod.  xiii.  2.  the 
Lord  faid,  “  Sanctify  unto  me  all  the  firll-born,  whatfo¬ 
ever  openetli  the  womb,  among  the  children  of  Ifrael, 
both  of  man  and  bead,  it  is  mine.”  It  does  not  appear 
by  this,  whether  females  were  not  intended  as  well  as  males- 
That  therefore  is  determined  in'  Deut.  xv.  19.  “Ail  the 
firltling  males  that  come  of  thy  herd,  and  of  thy  flock, 
thou  lhalt  lanflify  unto  the  ,Lorci  thy  God.”  Still  there 
might  be  a  difficulty  incale  the  firll-born  were  a  female, 
whether  the  firll  male  that  was  born  afterwards  might  be 
landlilied :  that  fcruple  is  entirely  taken  away  by  Exod. 
xxxiv.  19.  “All  that  openeth  the  matrix  is  mine.”  Here 
then  we  have  every  firll-born  ;  that  being  too  general,  is 
reitramed  by  tine  lpecial  redaction  in  Deuteronomy,  to 
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armies.  And  becaufe  this  may  be  too  general,  though  it  is 
fpecial  with  refpeift  to  the  firft,  this  is  again  reftrained  by 
the  fecond  general,  “  All  that  openeth  the  matrix.” 

VIII.  When  any  thing  is  taught  generally,  and  there  is  fome- 
thing  particular  fpecified,  that  fpecification  is  not  for  its  own 
fake,  but  to  flow  that  the  general  rule  is  to  be  generally  under- 
food.  Thus,  Exod.  xxxv.  y.  it  is  faid,  “Ye  (hall  kindle 
no  fire  throughout  your  habitations  upon  the  labbath- 
day.V  This  exception,  or  rather  fpecification,  ftrengthens 
the  general  command,  “  In  it  thou  (halt  do  no  manner  of 
work.”  If  this  fo  obvious,  and  generally  lpeaking  fo 
ncceffary,  a  work  be  forbidden,  how  much  more  all  the 
reft  ?  So  Levit.  vii.  29.  “  The  foul  that  eateth  of  the  flefh 
of  the  facrifice  of  peace-offerings,  having  his  uncleannefs 
upon  him,  even  that  foul  fhall  be  cut  off  from  his  people.” 
This  fpecification  of  peace-offerings  is  not  intended  to  be 
reftrained  to  them  alone,  but  to  fhow  that  vvhatfoever  is 
eaten  that  is  facred  muff;  be  eaten  by  thofe  that  are  clean. 
Again,  Levit.  xx.  27.  the  law  fays,  “A  man  alfo  or  wo¬ 
man  that  hath  a  familiar  fpirit,  or  that  is  a  wizzard,  fhall 
furely  be  put  to  death;  they  fhall  ftone  them  with  (tones. ” 
And  in  Detit.  xviii.  10,  11.  where  the  confulter  of  fami¬ 
liar  fpirits  and  the  wizzard  are  joined  with  witches,  though 
the  -wocBmecaficpk,  which  we  render  witch,  is  fuppofed  to 
comprehend  the  lpecified  forts  of  “dealers  with  evil  fpi¬ 
rits.”  So  alfo,  Lev.  xx.  2.  the  law  is  exprefs  :  “  Thou 
(halt  fay  to  the  children  of  Ifrael,  whofoever  he  be  of  the 
children  of  Ifrael,  or  of  the  ftrangers  that  fojourn  in  Ifrael, 
that  giveth  any  of  his  feed  unto  Molech,  he  fhall  furely 
be  put  to  death  ;  the  people  of  the  land  fhall  ftone  him 
with  (tones.”  The  mention  hereof  this  particular  lpecies 
of  idolatrous  worfhip  is  not  intended  to  excufe  the  reft, 
but  rather  to  confirm  the  punifhmentof  (toning,  to  which 
all  idolaters  of  what  fort  loever  were  liable.  Hal.  Olam.  p. 
165.  and  Buxtorf  v.  Celal. 

IX.  When  anything  that  comes  under  a  general  rule  is  except¬ 
ed,  to  lay  a  particular  obligation  upon  that  thing  which  otherwife 
would  be  comprifed  in  the  general ;  in  this  cafe  the  exception  alle¬ 
viates,  and  not  aggravates.  This  is  well  explained  by  Bux¬ 
torf  by  the  cafe  of  the  man-flayer,  Deut.  xix.  5.  “  When 
a  man  goeth  into  the  wood  with  his  neighbour  to  hew 
wood,  and  his  hand  fetcheth  a  ftroke  with  the  axe  to  cut 
down  the  tree,  and  the  head  flippeth  from  the  helve,  and 
lighteth  upon  his  neighbour  that  he  die,  he  fhall  flee  unto 
one  of  thofe  cities,  and  live.”  This  is  an  exception  to 
the  general  law,  Exod.  xxi.  12.  “  He  thatfmiteth  a  man  fo 
that  he  die,  fhall  furely  be  put  to  death  :”  Now,  if  it 
were  not  for  this  exception,  there  could  be  no  diftinftion 
as  to  the  penalty  between  the  man  that  killed  his  neigh¬ 
bour  cafually,  to  whom  he  bore  no  ill-will  before,  and 
hint  that  fmote  him  through  prepenfe  malice.  The  ex¬ 
ception  then  here  excufes  him.  This  exception  is  in- 
trinfically  juft,  and  therefore  God  in  mercy  to  fuch  un¬ 
fortunate  men,  who  without  defign,  and  utterly  againft 
their  wills,  dipped  their  hands  in  their  neighbours’ 
blood,  appointed  cities  of  refuge  for  them,  to  which 
they  might  fly,  and  where  they  were  obliged  to  ftay  till 
the  high-prieft  for  the  time  being  died.  The  Talmudifts 
give  alfo  this  following  inftance  :  Levit.  xiii.  46.  it  is 
commanded  concerning  the  leprous  man,  “that  he  fliouid 
dwell  alone,  without  the  camp  fhould  his  habitation  be.” 
This,  were  there  nothing'elfe,  might  be  thought  very  fe- 
vere  :  therefore,  where  there  might  be  hopes  of  his  reco¬ 
very,  he  was  only  to  be  “  fhut  up  feven  days,”  and  that 
twice  fuccefflvely,  ver.4,  5.  Thefe  exceptions  confequently 
alleviate.  Hall  Olam.  p.  167. 

X.  When  any  thing  that  comes  under  a  general  rule  is  ex¬ 
cepted,  to  lay  a  particular  obligation  not  agreeing  with  the  fenfe 
of  the  general  rule ;  in  which  cafe,  the  exception  both  alleviates 
mnd  aggravates.  As  for  inftance,  in  Levit.  xiii.  3.  when 
the  hair  of  the  perfon  fufpefted  is  white,  he  is  ordered  to 
be  fhut  up  for  a  leper;  but  ver.  29.  the  “  hairs  of  the  head 
and  beard”  are  excepted,  left  grey  hairs  fnould  be  fuf- 
pected  to  be  figns  of  leprofy ;  and  then  the  prieft  was  to 
lee  if  they  were  yellowifh  and  thin  5  for  then  the  cafe  was 
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different,  and  it  was  a  fcall,  not  a  leprofy.  Here  now 
there  is  an  alleviation,  becaufe  ail  white  hairs  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  enquiry,  ver.  3.  .  And  there  is  an  aggrava¬ 
tion  likewife,  becaufe  of  the  new  cafe.  Another  inftance 
of  this  way  of  reafoning  from  Exod.  xxi.  2.  is  produced 
by  Buxtorf,  and  after  him  by  Dr.  Clavering.  (Not.  in  Mai- 
mon.  de  Studio  Legis,  p.  114.)  There  the  law  is,  “  If  thou 
buy  a  Hebrew  fervant,  fix  years  he  fhall  ferve  ;  and  in  the 
feventh  he  fhall  go  out  free  for  nothing.”  Under  J'ervant 
here,  both  fexes  may  be  included,  becaufe  it  is  fo  inter¬ 
preted  by  Mofes  himfelf,  Deut.  xv.  iz.  But  then  that  ge¬ 
neral  law  in  Deuteronomy  muft  be  reftrained  as  it  is  here  ; 
becaufe,  when  a  maid-l'ervant  is  fold  to  any  man,  (lie  fhall 
not  go  out  as  the  men-fervants  do,  Exod.  xxi.  7.  for  (he 
may  have  her  freedom  before,  if  fire  is  betrothed  either  to 
her  mafter  or  to  his  fon ;  in  which  cafe,  if  they  break  their 
word  with  her,  they  are  bound  to  difmifs  her  immediately. 
Here  then  is  an  alleviation,  and  there  is  an  aggravation 
too.  The  alleviation  is,  that  if  (he  is  abufed  they  muft 
let  her  go.  The  aggravation  confifts  in  this,  that  the 
mafter  or  his  fon  may  betroth  her  to  themfelves  without 
afkirtg  her  confent. 

XL  When  there  is  an  exception  from  a  general  rule,  in  order 
to  determine  a  new  matter,  that  new  matter  cannot  be  brought 
back  to  its  general  rule  again,  unlejs  it  may  be  exprfsly  menti¬ 
oned  in  the  text.  As  thus,  Levit.  xxii.  io-iy.  “There 
fhall  no  ftranger  eat  of  the  holy  thing,  a  fojourner  of  the 
prieft  or  an  hired  fervant  fhall  not  eat  of  the  holy  thing  ; 
but,  if  the  prielt  buy  any  foul  with  his  money,  he  (hail 
eat  of  it,  and  he  that  is  born  in  his  houfe,  they  fnall  eat 
of  his  meat.  If  the  prieft’s  daughter  alfo  be  married  unto 
a  ftranger,  fhe  may  not  eat  of  an  offering  of  the  holy 
things  ;  but,  if  the  prieft’s  daughter  be  a  widow  or  di¬ 
vorced,  and  have  no  child,  and  is  returned  unto  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  houle  as  in  her  youth,  (lie  fhall  eat  of  her  father’s 
meat,  hut  there  fhall  no  ftranger  eat  thereof.”  The  law 
here  is,  that  the  prieft,  his  fervant  bought  with  his  money, 
and  his  child,  may  eat  of  the  holy  thing;  that  is  general; 
the  prieft’s  daughter  married  to  a  ftranger,  i.  e.  to  one 
that  is  not  of  the  facerdotal  race,  is  excepted.  Now  this 
exception  would  have  always  flood  good  if  (lie  had  died  a 
wife  to  that  ftranger,  or  had  children,  or  had  not  returned' 
to  her  father’s  houfe;  therefore  there  is  a  new  law  to  give 
her  frefh  leave  to  eat  of  the  holy  thing  which  die  had  for¬ 
feited  by  being  married  to  a  ftranger  ;  and  that  is,'  if  fhe 
is  a  widow  or  divorced,  and  has  no  child,  and  returns  to 
her  father’s  houfe,  then  (lie  may  eat  of  the  holy  thing  as 
fhe  might’ at  firft.  Buxtorf  There  is  another  inftance  of 
this  rule  given  by  the  Talmudifts,  which  is  this :  Levit. 
xiv.  J2.  the  leper  that  is  to  be  cleanfed  is  to  offer  a  tref- 
pafs-offering ;  this  trefpafs-offering  is  faid  in  the  next  verfe 
to  be  as  a  fin-cjfering ;  confequently  then  the  rites  of  of¬ 
fering  both  ought  to  be  the  fame;  that  they  might  there¬ 
fore  be  effeftually  diftinguifhed  from  each  other,  there  are 
new  ■  particulars  added  to  this  facrifice,  which  are  the 
putting  of  its  blood  upon  the  tip  of  the  right  ear,  and 
the  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  and  the  great  toe  of  the 
right  foot,  of  the  perfon  that  was  to  be  cleanfed.  Hal.  Olam. 
p.  168. 

XII.  Things  that  teach  from  the  fubjeEl,  and  things  that 
teach  from  the  end.  This  rule  is  double  ;  in  the  firft  part 
the  fubjeS  is  the  context,  in  which  there  is  fomething 
clear,  by  which  we  'may  explain  what  is  obfeure.  The 
cafe  put  in  the  Halicoth  Olam.  p.  171.  is  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  :  “  Thou  (halt  not  lteal,”  fays  the  law.  What  is  the 
punifhment  ?  If  it  be  meant  of  Healing  a  man,  (which  we 
in  Englifh  commonly  call  kidnapping,)  the  punifhment  is 
capital.  This,  lays  the  Mechilta,  (a  very,  ancient  com¬ 
mentary  upon  Exodus,)  may  be  gathered  from  the  “  Thir¬ 
teen  Ways  of  Reafoning,  by  which  the  Law  is  explained 
For  fince,  in  the  decalogue,  “  thou  (halt  not  fteal”  is 
joined  to  “thou  (halt  not  commit  adultery,”  and  “  thou 
(halt  do  no  murder,”  the  punifhment  of  both  which  is 
death  by  the  law  of  Mofes ;  therefore  this  fort  of  dealing,, 
which  certainly  comes  within  the  letter  of  the  eighth  coin, 
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mandmcnt,  is  prmifhed  with  death.  This  is  mere  rabbinic 
fubtlety. ;  the  ealier  and  the  furer  way  of  proving  it  would 
have  been  to  have  recurred  to  Exod.  xxi.  1 6.  where  Heal¬ 
ing  of  men  is  exprefsly  declared  to  be  capital.  The  fe¬ 
cond  part  is  of  things  that  teach  from  the  end  :  to  this 
the  author  of  the  Halicoth  fays  nothing,  as  thinking  it 
Efficiently  plain.  Schickard,  who  was  very  well  (killed 
in  thefe  matters,  thinks  that  by  the  end  here  is  not  meant 
the  final  caufe  of  logicians,  but  a  leading -clauie  at  the 
end  of  a  law,  from  which  the  fenfe  of  that  law  is  to  be 
determined.  As  thus,  Levit.  xiv.  34.  God  threatens  to 

•  vilit  fome  houfes  with  leprofy :  The  Talmudifts  tell  us 

•  that  mud-walls  were  exempted  from  the  plague,  becaufe, 
ver.  45,  they  are  commanded  “to  break  down  the  lioufe, 
the  Hones  of  it,  and  the  timber  thereof,  and  all  the  mor¬ 
tar  of  the  houfe.”  Now,  fay  thefe  doctors,  fince,  in  the 
end  or  conclufion  of  the  law  about  leorous  houfes,  they 
are  required  to  pull  down  the  houfe,  with  the  Hones, 
•timber,  and  mortar,  thereof,  this  fiiows  that  no  houfes 
came  within  that  law,  and  confequently  no  houfes  were 
ever  vifited  with  leprofy,  but  what  were  made  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  there  fpecified.  Bechinath  Happcrujhim,  p.  109. 

XIII.  When  two  texts  conlradiEl  one  another ,  and  a  third 
conies  and  weighs  than  both  down.  Thus,  Exod.  xix.  20.  it 
is  faid  that  “  the  Lord  came  dowm  upon  Mount  Sinai  j” 
and  yet,  Exod.  xx.  zz.  “  The  Lord  faid  unto  Mofes,  Thus 
■.thou  flialt  lay  unto  the  children  of  Ifrael,  Ye  have  feen 
;that  I  have  talked  with  you  from  heaven.”  Thefe  two 
paiTages  are  perfectly  reconciled  by  what  Mofes  fays  to  the 
people  of  Ifrael,  Deut.  iv.  36.  “Out  of  heaven  he  made 
thee  to  hear  his  voice,  that  he  might  inHruct  thee  ;  and 
upon  earth  he  ffiowed  thee  his  great  fire,  and  thou  heardeH 
bis  words  out  of  the  fire.”  Halic.  01am.  p.  171.  The  next 
infiance  which  the  Talmudifis  bring  is  very  ingenious. 
When  David  commanded  Joab  to  number  the  people,  he 
brought  in  the  njamber  of  the  men  of  Ifrael  to  be  800,000 
men  that  were  fit  to  bear  arms  ;  z  Sam.  xxiv.  9.  Now 
in  the  account  which  we  have  of  this  fame  tranfaclion  in 
1  Chron.  xxi.  5.  the  number  of  the  men  of  Ifrael  is  faid 
to  be  1,100,000  men  ;  here  we  fee  is  a  difference  of  300,000 
men,  which  we  cannot  well  lay  upon  a  corruption  in  the 
Hebrew’  text,  fince  the  copy  which  the  feventy-two  inter¬ 
preters  ufed  has  the  fame  difference ;  fo  that  the  reading 
is  the  fame  there  with  that  in  our  Hebrew  Bibles.  Now 
this  difagreement  is  folved  by  the  Talmudifis  thus  :  It 
appears  by  1  Chron.  xxvii.  1.  that  every  month  there  were 
24,000  men  who  waited  in  their  turns  to  do  the  king’s 
bufinefs.  In  king  David’s  time,  every  body  knows,  that 
they  divided  their  year  into  twelve  months  as  we  do ; 
24,000  multiplied  by  12  makes  288,000  ;  that  brings  the 
number  within  12,000,  of  whom  they  luppofe  every 
captain  to  have  1000  for  his  own  ufe.  Now  (fay  they) 
.thele,  being  already  engaged  i.i  the  king’s  fervice,  were 
omitted  in  one  account,  and  ir.ferted  in  the  other.  Bo- 
chart  ( Hierozoic .  Parti,  lib.  11.  cap.  37.)  thinks  this  fo- 
lution  is  right.  Some  very  confiderable  interpreters  are 
of  opinion  that  there  is  nothing  at  all  in  this,  becaufe 
there  is  no  foundation  for  it  in  Scripture  ;  and  therefore 
they  go  the  fhorteft  way  to  work,  and  fancy  the  copies  in 
-one  or  both  places,  but  rather  that  in  the  Chronicles 
•which  enlarges  the  account,-  are  faulty ;  but,  if  they  are, 
they  have  certainly  been  fo  for  many  centuries  ;  for  not 
only  the  Septuagint,  but  the  vulgar  Latin,  agree  in  the 
fame  numbers.  The  rabbis,  and  particularly  the  Tal¬ 
mudifts,  often  trifle,  but  they  do  not  always;  yet,  becaufe 
they  do  fo  too  often,  learned  men  are  very  apt  to  run 
them  down  at  all  adventures :  but  fince  the  moft  eminent 
men  among  them  were  men  of  admirable  parts,  and 
thoroughly  (killed  in  the  biblic  ftyle,  and  perpetually  bu¬ 
ffed  in  the  fame  dlfqnifitions,  their  interpretations  of  texts 
of  Scripture,  when  they  ftaft  notions  with  which  we  are 
unacquainted,  are  not  always  to  be  defpifed. 

Thefe  are  the  thirteen  ways  of  reasoning  which  are 
i’o  celebrated  among  the  rabbis;  their  notion  that  they 
are  Halacak  le  Mofchek  miffinai,  or  a  Conftitution,  as  they 
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call  it,  of  Mofes,  which  he  brought  with  him  from  Mount 
Sinai,  is  certainly  founded  in  error.  It  ferved  them, 
however,  for  many  ufeful  purpofes,  and  helped  to  given 
fandlion  to  many  of  their  forced  interpretations  of  Scrip¬ 
tural  texts,  by  which  they  endeavoured  to  fupport  their 
traditions.  But  yet  this  logic  of  theirs  is  by  no  means 
defpifable ;  and  there  is  not  one  Angle  mode  of  the  whole 
thirteen,  but  may  fometimes  be  ufed  to  explain  difficulties 
which  frequently  occur  in  the  law  of  Moles. 

Exclufive  of  the  written  law,  the  Jews  had  another, 
which  they  denominated  the  oral,  or  the  fecond,  law.  It 
confifts  either  in  explanation  of  the  fenfe  of  the  written 
law,  or  in  cuftoms,  which  are  fo  many  guards  to  fecure  the 
more  exaft  obfervance  of  it.  They  pretend.,  that  Mofes 
is  as  well  the  author  of  the  fecond  law  as  of  the  firft.  The 
honour  the  rabbis  do  their  traditionaLor  oral  law  is  indeed 
very  great;  for,  according  to  Maimonides,  “Mofes, at  the 
time  he  received  the  law  from  God,  received  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  it  alfo.”  The  fame  rabbi  informs  us,  that, 
when  “Mofes  retired  into  his  tent,  Aaron  came  to  him, 
and  learned  of  him  the  law  which  God  had  given  to  him, 
and  the  interpretation  of  it ;  and  then  he  Hood  up,  and 
placed  himfelf  at  his  right-hand.  After  Aaron  came  in 
Eleazar  and  Ithamar  his  fons,  and  Mofes  repeated  to  them 
the  fame  things  which  he  had  faid  to  Aaron.  Then 
came  the  feventy  elders,  and  Mofes  gave  them  the  fame 
leffon  which  he  had  given  Aaron  and  his  children.  And 
laft  of  all  came  all  the  people  to  feek  the  Lord,  and  to 
learn  of  Mofes  the  law,  and  its  interpretation.  The  chief 
among  the  people  divided  among  the  elders  the  care  of 
teaching  both  the  text  of  the  law,  and  the  explanation  of 
it ;  but  the  text  was  written,  and  the  interpretation  was 
preferved  by  tradition.  And  hence  it  is,  that  the  fages, 
peace  be  to  their  fouls,  divide  the  laws  into  two  forts, 
the  one  written  and  the  other  oral.”  Some  of  the  rabbis 
have  been  remarkably  rigorous  -in  their  interpretations  of 
the  law,  while  others  have  been  noticed  for  the  oppofite 
extreme  ;  and  hence  that  diverfity  of  opinions  which  has 
prevailed  among  their  doftors,  and  occafioned  infinite 
difputes. 

It  was  in  order  to  flop  the  courfe  of  thefe  difputes,  and 
to  hinder  the  oral  law,  which  was  not  written,  from  be¬ 
ing  loft,  that,  after  the  deftruftion  of  the  temple,  the  Jews 
drew  it  up  in  a  volume  called  Mifckna,  a  term  which  the 
Greeks  render  by  deuterojis,  i.  e.  the  fecond  law.  The 
compiler  of  it  was  rabbi  Jehudah.  A  great  while  before 
his  time,  and  even  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  the  two 
rabbis  Hillel  and  Schammai  had  fet  up  two  fchools  in 
direft  oppofition  to  one  another;  and  “ever  fince  the  dif- 
ciples  of  thefe  two  rabbis  began  to  multiply,  ((ays  Mai¬ 
monides,)  as  they  did  not  confider  things  thoroughly,  the 
divifion  between  them  has  much  divided  Ifrael,  and  has 
made,  as  it  were,  two  laws  of  the  law  of  Mofes.”  “This 
book,  lays  the  fame  author,  was  received  by  all  the  Jewiffi 
world  ;  every  one  tranfcribed  it,  and  every  one  taught  it 
in  Ifrael,  that  the  oral  law  might  not  be  loft.”  The  Mifch- 
na,  though  a  very  little  volume,  contains  both  the  ca¬ 
non  and  civil  law  of  the  Jews.  Rabbi  Jehudah,  as  before 
obferved,  was  the  compiler  of  it,  about  A.  D.  180.  This 
do<5lor  was  born  at  Sephoris  in  Galilee  ;  and,  having  ac¬ 
quired  a  great  reputation,  and  being  long  employed  in 
compofing  differences  and  deciding  difputes  that  hap¬ 
pened  among  thole  of  his  nation  concerning  the  fenfe  of 
the  lav/ ;  and  likewife  feeing  the  danger  they  were  in,  left 
the  Jews,  difperfed  through  fo  many  provinces,  might  at 
laft  recede  from  the  traditions  of  their  fathers,  or  forget 
fome  part  of  the  rites  of  their  nation  ;  he  judged  it  better 
to  reduce  them  to  writing  than  to  trull  to  their  me¬ 
mories. 

The  Mifchna  is  divided  into  fix  parts :  The  firft  is  con- 
verfant  about  the  diltinfHon  of  feeds  in  a  field,  the  trees, 
fruits,  tythes,  See.  The  fecond  regulates  the  manner  of 
obferving  the  feftivals.  The  third  treats  of  women,  and 
matrimonial  cafes.  The  fourth,  whofe  title  is  Ioffes,  takes 
cognizance  of  fuch  fuits  as  arile  from  trade,  and  ihows 


the  way  of  proceeding  therein,  Mention  is  alfo  made  of 
Strange  worfliip,  or  idolatry,  becaufe  it  afforded  march 
matter  for  judicial  proceedings.  The  filth  was  concerning 
obligations,  facrifices,  and  every  thing  that  had  any  rela¬ 
tion  thereto.  The  iixth  had  for  its  f'ubjeft  the  feveral 
forts  of  purifications. 

The  rabbis  have  made  this  book  their  principal  ltudy, 
and  many  of  them  have  written  comments  on  it ;  which 
they  call  Gemara,  i.  e.  the  perfection  of  the  Mifchna,  or 
fin  idling  of  the  law,  Thefe  commentaries  have  been  col¬ 
lected  together,  and  are  contained  in  the  Two  Talmud's, 
viz.  that  of  Jerufalem  and  that  of  Babylon  ;  they  contain 
a  complete  body  of  Jewifli  doftrines,  as  well  religious  as 
moral.  The  former  was  compiled  by  the  rabbis  of  Jeru¬ 
falem,  about  A.D.  230  ;  the  Jews  tell  us  that  the  princi¬ 
pal  author  was  rabbi  Johanan  ;  but  it  is  not  of  fo  great 
authority  as  that  of  Babylon,  which  was  compoi'ed  at  a 
future  period.  The  Jerufalem  Talmud  is  frequently  ob- 
feure,  but  that  of  Babylon  is  clear  and  explicit.  The 
Babylonifh  Talmud  was  begun  by  A  fa,  and  continued  by 
Marmar  and  Mar,  his  dilciples  or  foils  ;  it  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  completed  about  A.  D.  500.  The  Talmud  of 
Jerufalem  and  the  Mifchna,  after  the  Chaldee  paraphrafes 
of.  Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  are  the  molt  ancient  books  of 
doctrine  the  Jews  have,  except  the  facred  authors.  Light- 
foot  has  derived  a  great  deal  of  help  from  them,  for  the 
explaining  many  paflages  of  the  New  Teltament,  by  com¬ 
paring  -the  expreflions  of  the  Mifchna  with  thole  of  the 
apoftles  and  evangelifts.  Maimonides  has  made  an  extract 
or  abridgement  of  the  Talmud  of  Babylon,  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  many,  is  preferable  to  the  Talmud  itielf;  for 
lie  rejeCts  what  lie  finds  there  that  is  fabulous,  childilh,  or 
u'felefs,  and  applies  himfelf  to  colleCt  only  the  decilions 
of  cafes  with  which  that  great  work  abounds.  See  the 
article  Talmud. 

It  may  be  eafy  for  an  enlightened  mind  to  perceive  how 
ufeful  it  would  be,  in  order  to  underhand,  witli  clearnefs 
and  precifion,  the  Gofpel  and  the  apoitolical  Epiltles,  if 
the  opinions  and  ufages  of  the  Jews,  at  the  time  when 
the  authors  of  the  New  Teltament  wrote,  were  properly 
known.  By  Jewifli  opinions  we  do  not  mean  the  pre¬ 
cepts  and  doctrinps  of  the  law,  but  certain  traditions, 
which  they  pretend  were  left  them  by  their  fathers,  which 
are  now  found  in  the  Talmud,  and  which  the  Jews,  who 
are  flriCt  adherers  to  their  cufloms  and  ceremonies,  do 
yet  obferve,  as  far  as  times  and  places  will  admit. 

The  Confeflion  of  Faith,  which  contains  a  fummary  of 
thele  traditions,  confifts  of  thirteen  articles,  but  they  are 
not  all  equally  ancient.  The  ninth,  which  declares  that 
the  law  of  Mofes  cannot  be  abolished  by  any  other  law, 
was  evidently  drawn  up  with  a  view  to  counteract  the 
principles  of  Chriftianity  ;  but  Jefus  Chrift  came  not  to 
deftroy  the  law,  but  to  fulfil  it.  This  confeflion  of  faith 
is  prefented  to  us  by  Buxtorf  in  his  treatife  De  Synagoga. 
Judaica ,  and  is  as  follows  : 

I.  I  firmly  believe,  that  God,  blefled  be  his  name  for 
ever,  is  the  Creator  and  the  Maker  of  all  things;  and  that 
every  thing  was,  is^  and  will  be,  made  for  him  alone. 

II.  I  fiymly  believe,  that  this  Creator  of  all  tilings, 
blefled  be  his  name  for  ever,  is  one,  by  an  unity  peculiar 
to  himfelf ;  and  that  he  alone  has  been,  is,  and  will  be, 
cur  God. 

III.  I  firmly  believe,  that  this  Creator,  blefled  be  his 
name  for  ever,  is  not  corporeal,  nor  can  in  any'mariner 
whatfoever  be  conceived  to  be  corporeal  ;  and  that  there 
is  no  likenefs  to  him  whatever. 

IV.  I  firmly  believe,  that  the  Creator,  blefled  be  his 
name  for  ever,  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  things. 

V.  I  firmly  believe,  that  the  Creator,  blefled  be  his 
name  for  ever,  ought  alone  to  be  worlhipped,  and  that 
none  other  hefides  him  is  worthy  of  adoration. 

VI.  I  firmly  believe,  that  all  the  words  of  the  prophets 
are  true. 

VII.  I  firmly  believe,  that  the  prophecies  of  Mofes  our 
inttruCtor,  peace  be  to  him,  are  true  ;  and  that  he  is  the 
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father  of  all  the  lages,  whether  they  went  before,  or  came 
after,  him. 

VIII.  I  firmly  believe,  that  all  the  law,  which  is  at  pre¬ 
fen  t  in  our  pofieflion,  'was  given  by  Mofes  our  inftruCtor, 
peace  fee  to  him. 

IX.  I  firmly  believe,  that  this  law  will  be  never  changed  ; 
and  that  the  Creator,  blefled  be  his  name,  will  never  give 
another. 

X.  I  firmly  believe,  that  the  Creator,  blefled  be  his 
name,  knows  all  the  addons  and  ail  the  thoughts  of  men. 

XI.  I  firmly  believe,  that  the  Creator,  blefled  be  his 
name,  will  benevolently  reward  thole  who  keep  his  com¬ 
mandments,  and  punilh  thofe  who  break  them. 

XII.  I  firmly  believe,  that  the'Memah  muft  come; 

though  his  coming  be  delayed,  I  will  always  expect  is, 
until  he  does  appear.  , 

.  XIII.  I  firmly  believe,  that  the  dead  will  arife  at  the 
time  appointed  by  the  Creator,  vvhofe  name  be  blefled, 
and  his  glory  magnified,  throughout  all  ages,  to  all  eter¬ 
nity.  Arner^. 

The  Jews  were  fo  firmly  and  flriftly  attached  to  the 
■worfliip  of  the  true  God,  long  before  the  birth  of  Chrift, 
that  no  remains  of  their  fopner  inclination  to  idolatry 
was  obferved  in  them  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  neither  Jefus 
Chrift,  nor  any  of  his  apoftles,  call  the  lealt  reflection  or 
reproach  upon  them  for  any  Inch  thing.  But,  becaufe 
they  received' feveral  other  doftrines,  which  it  may  be  of 
fome  importance  to  know,  betides  thbfe  which  are  con¬ 
tained  in  thefe  thirteen  articles,  we  fhall  therefore  give  an 
account  of  them,  beginning  with  that  which  relates  to 
the  birth  of  man. 

The  rabbis,  acknowledge,  that  there  is  in  man  a  fund 
of  corruption  and  uncleannefs ;  and  the  Talmud  fpeaks  of 
original  fin  in  thefe  words  :  “  We  ought  not  to  be  fur- 
priled  that  the  fin  of  Eve  and  of  Adam  was  fo  deeply  en¬ 
graven,  and  that  it  was  fealed  with  the  king’s  fignet,  that 
it  might  be  thereby  tranfmitted  to  all  their  poiterity  :  ie 
was  becaufe  all  things  were  fignified  the  day  that  Adam 
was  created,  and  he  was  the  perfection  and  con  Turn  m  ation 
of  the  world;  fo  that,  when  he  finned,  all  the  world  fin¬ 
ned  with  him.  We  partake  of  his  fin,  and  lhare  in  the 
puniftunent  of  it,  but  not  in  the  fins  of  his  defeendants.” 

The  rabbis  teach,  that  the  wounds  which  were  made  in 
man  by  fin  will  be  cured  by  the  Mefliah  ;  but  they  fay 
there  will  be  two  Meffiahs,  one  of  which  fhall  be  put  to 
death,  and  the  other  appear  with  glory.  As  to  the  time 
of  infs  coming,  they  acknowledge  that  their  fathers  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  fpace  of  time  which  the  world  was  to  laft 
was  fix  thoufand  years  ;  that  of  thefe  God  appointed  two 
thoufand  for  the  law  of  nature,  two  thoufand  for  the  law 
of  Mofes,  and  two  thoufand  for  the  fylefiiah ;  fo  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  account,  the  Melliah  muft  have  come 
much  about  the  fame  time  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  born  and 
died;  but,  fay  they,  the  iniquities,  of  men,  which  are  in- 
creafed  in  infinitum,  have  obliged  God  to  let  a  great  part 
of  this  two  thoufand  years  pafs  away  before  the  coming 
of  the  Mefliah ;  and  they  forbid  the  making  of  any  com¬ 
putation  of  the  years  of  his  coming.  Moreover,  the  grofs 
and  carnal  Jews  ftill  look  on  the  Mefliah  as  a  conqueror, 
who  muft  lubdue  all  the  earth,  make  them  matters  of  it, 
and  heap  all  good  things  upop  them  ;  and  they  fondly 
imagine  that  his  reign  will  be  a  reign  of  pleafure  and  vo-- 
lupt.uoufnefs. 

They  feldom  make  ufe  of  the  name  of  God  in  their  oaths ; 
but,  when  they  do,  it  makes  them  inviolable.  They  will, 
however,  fvvear  by  the  creatures,  (a  pitiful  (hi ft,)  and 
think  they  have  an  indubitable  right  to  break  thole  at- 
teltations.  This,  perhaps,  gave  rile  to  the  prohibition  of 
oaths  by  Jefus  Chrift  and  his,  apoftles  in  Mattli.  v.  in  or¬ 
der  to  correct  that  horrid  abufe  of  them,  which  was  too 
frequently  praclifed  by  the  Jews,  when  the  name  of  God 
was  not  exprefsly  mentioned  in  them. 

That  not  one  of  them  (flail  be  excluded  from  a  future 
ftate  of  exiftence  is  a  prevailing  notion  among  the  Jews, 
is  evident  from  their  confelfion  of  faith  3  entertaining  the 
9  Z  idea, 
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idea,  that  thofe  who  do  well  will  have  all  forts  of  good 
things .  heaped  upon  them,  and  thofe  that  do  ill  will  be 
punifhed,  either  in  this  or  in  the  other  world.  They  have 
a  fort  of  penitential  canons,  which  flow  the  punishments, 
according  to  their  opinion,  that  ought  to  be  inflifted 
upon  Sinners,  when  they  come  to  confcfs  their  Sins.  This 
confeffion  is  looked  upon  as  obligatory  upon  them,  and 
may  be  found  among  the  ceremonies  of  the  Sin-offering. 
He  who  offered  it  confeffed  his  fin,  and  charged  the  vic¬ 
tim  with  it. 

They  acknowdedge  that  there  is  a'  place  appointed  for 
the  purification  of  fouls  after  death  ;  and  they  formerly 
offered  facrifices  for  them  ;  but  at  prefent  they  content 
themfelves  with  barely  praying  for  them.  They  diltin- 
guifh  between  two  forts  of  fins,  one  of  which  will  be  par¬ 
doned  in  the  other  world,  and  the  other  is  unpardonable; 
and  Jofephus  tells  us,  that  the  Pharifees  held  a  very  lin¬ 
gular  opinion  upon  this  lubjeff.  They  taught  that  the 
fouls  of  good  men,  when  they  go  out  of  one  body,  enter 
into  another;  but  that  thofeof  the  wicked  are  condemned 
to  eternal  punifhments.  Thus  Herod  the  Tetrarch,  who 
was  prepoffelfed  with  this  opinion,  thought  that  the  foul  of 
John  the  Baptift,  whom  he  had  put  to  death,  was  entered 
into  Jefus  Chrift.  Matth.-x iv.  2.  The  Jews  pretend  to 
difcover  what  fort  of  foul  every  man  has  in  his  body,  by 
the  firfl  letters  of  his  name  !  As  for  inffance,  they  think 
that  the  foul  of  Adam  puffed  into  the  body  of  David,  and 
muff  come  into  that  of  the  Mefiiah,  becaufe  the  firfl  let¬ 
ters  of  thefe  three  names  make  that  of  Adam,  according 
to  the  Hebrew  orthography. 

One  of  the  principal  ufages  among  the  Jews  is  the  ex¬ 
treme  care  they  take  to  avoid  all  uncleanneffes.  There 
are  a  vaft  number  of  them  fet  down  in  the  Jaw,  or  efta- 
blifhed  by  tradition  ;  and  it  is  their  great  care  to  avoid  all 
thefe  forts  of  uncleannefs  that  has  compelled  them  to 
break  off  all  intercourfe  with  the  people  among  whom 
they  live.  It  was  not  pofiible,  but  that  they  rauft  fall 
into  fome  one  or  other  of  thefe  pollutions  fo  long  as  they 
lived  with  them  ;  becaufe,  the  Gentiles  not  taking  any  of 
the  precautions  required  by  the  law,  whatever  they  touched 
muft  of  neceflity  become  unclean.  Thus  they  would  not 
make  u'fe  of  the  oil  made  by  the  Greeks,  as  Jofephus  in¬ 
forms  us. 

The  refpedl  which'  the  Jews  have  for  the  facred  writ¬ 
ings  is  another  of  their  religious  praftices.  Nothing  can 
be  added  to  the  care  they  take  in  writing  them.  The 
books  of  the  ancients  were  of  a  different  form  from  ours  ; 
they  were  written  upon  fkins  of  parchment,  which  were 
fewn  together  lengthwife,  and  faflened  at  the  ends  to  rollers 
of  wood,  upon  which  they  were  rolled  up.  The  Jews, 
who  are  ftrift  adherers  to  ancient  cufloms,  to  this  day 
make  ufeof  no  bibles  in  their  fynagogues  but  fuch  as  are 
of  this  ancient  form.  Each  fynagogue  has  a  Pentateuch, 
'which  they  call  the  Book  of  the  Law,  written  upon  calves’ 
fkins,  in  large  ckaraflers,  and  without  points,  becaufe 
points  are  of  late  invention.  Thefe  fkins  are  faflened  to 
two  rollers,  whofe  ends  project  out  at  the  fides  beyond  the 
fkins,  and  are  ufually  adorned  with  filver ;  it  is  by  them 
that  they  hold  up  the  hook  of  the  law  when  they  fhow  it 
to  the  people,  becaufe  they  are  forbidden  to  touch  the 
book  itfelf.  Thefe  fkins  are  feveral  ells  long,  and  mu  ft  be 
fewn  together  by  a  jew  with  goats’  hair  which  has  been 
fpun  and  prepared  by  a  jewels.  It  muft  be  I  ike  wife  a 
Jew  that  writes  the  law',  and  they  are  extremely  diligent 
and  exaft  in  it,  for  the  moil  trifling  error  would  profane 
the  book.  To  open  and  fnut  this  book,  to  hold  it,  and 
to  raife  and  fhow  it  to  the  people,  are  three  diftinfl  offices, 
which  are  fold,  and  bring  in  a  great  deal  of  money.  All 
who  are  in  the  fynagogue  kifs  it ;  and  thofe  who  are  not 
near  enough  to  reach  it  with  their  mouths,  touch  it,  then 
kifs  their  hands,  and  put  the  two  fingers  with  which  they 
touched  it  upon  their  eyes,  thinking  that  it  preferves  the 
eve-fight.  They  keep  it  in  a  cupboard,  which  fupplies 
tiie  place  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant;  and  they  therefore 
call  this  cupboard  uren,  which  fignifies  ark. 


The  perfon  who  prefides  choofes  any  one  whom  he 
pleafes  to  read  and  explain  the  Scriptures,  which  was 
looked  upon  as  a  mark  of  diftinftion,  ( Maimon .  Hilc.  Teph. 
c.  xii.)  as  we  fee  Afts  xiii.  where  we  find  the  rulers  of  ths 
fynagogue  defiring  the  apoftles,  when  they  were  in  the 
fynagogue,  to  make  a  difeourfe  to  the  people.  Ordinarily 
f peaking,  a  priefl  began,  a  levite  read  on,  and  at  laft  one 
of  the  people,  whom  the  prefident  chofe,  concluded.  He 
who  read  flood  upright,  as  did  Chrift  when  he  went  into 
the  fynagogue  on  the  fabbath-day  ;  Luke  iv.  16.  Before 
the  reader  began,  he  faid  with  a  loud  voice,  “  Blefs  ye 
God;”  and  the  congregation  anfwered,  “  Blelfed  be  thou, 
O  my  God  ;  bleffed  he  thou  for  ever  and  ever.”  When 
the  leffon  was  ended,  the  book  was  wrapped  up  in  a  piece 
of  filk. 

The  Jews  yet  retain  fo  great  a  veneration  for  the  anci¬ 
ent  Hebrew  tongue,  that  they  will  not  fuffer  any  hible  in 
a  different  language  to  be  read  in  the  fynagogue.  The 
HJleniftic  Jews  read  the  Septuagint  Greek  verfion-  in 
their  fynagogues;  which  fo  enraged  the  other  Jews  againft 
them,  that  ferious  confequences  were  fometimes  expected 
to  arife  from  it  :  indeed,  they  were  fo  grieved  that  this 
verfion  was  ever  made,  that  they  inftituted  a  faft,  in  which 
they  annually  bewailed  this  misfortune.  Becaufe,  after 
the  captivity,  Hebrew  ceafed  to  be  the  vulgar  dialed!:,  an 
interpreter  was  appointed  in  the  fynagogues,  whofe  office 
it  was  to  explain  to  the  people  what  had  before  been  read 
to  them  in  Hebrew  ;  but  neverthelefs,  the  ule  they  made 
of  the  Scriptures,  in  daily  reading  them,  gave  the  peonle 
at  leaft  an  imperfedt  knowledge  of  their  ancient  language. 
See  Neh.  viii.  4-8.  and  Prid.  Con.  ii.  8.  And  thus  we 
perceive  that  the  eunuch,  mentioned  Adis  viii.  34.  could 
read  the  prophecy  of  Ifaiah,  and  underftood  enough  of  it 
to  afk  Phillip  a  quellion  concerning  the  application  of  a 
paffage  in  that  book,  which  evidently  bore  reference  to 
Chrift. 

The  Jew's  keep  feftivals,  and  call  them  all  fabbaths,  or 
days  of  reft  ;  but  they  moil  religioufly  obferve  the  Weekly 
fabbath,  or  feventh  day.  On  the  eve  of  the  fabbath  the 
Jews  prepared  every  thing  that  was  neceffary  for  the  en¬ 
duing  day ;  and  that  eve  was  called  by  the  Kellenifts  pa- 
rajkeve,  or  day  of  preparation.  They  never'undertook  any 
thing  on  this  eve  which  they  w'ere  unable  to  finilii  before 
fun-let ;  for  at  that  inflant  the  fabbath  began,  and  conti¬ 
nued  till  the  fame  period  on  the  following  day ;  fo  that  it 
lalled  from  fun-let  to  fun-let.  This  is  the  reafon  w'by 
the  people  waited  till  fun-fet  before  they  brought  out 
their  lick  to  Jefus  Chrift.  As  loon  as  the  fun  had  fo  far 
funk  into  the  weftern  horizon  as  to  fhine  only  on  the 
tops  of  the  hills,  the  lamps  were  lighted,  becaufe  it  was 
unlawful  to  light  any  fire  on  the  fabbath-day. 

The  Jews  on  the  fabbath  abstained  from  all  forts  of  la¬ 
bour,  which  they  divide  into  thirty-nine  different  kinds,, 
and  which  contain  under  them  a  multitude,  of  others  - 
fome  infiances  of  which  are  thefe  :  It  is  forbidden  to 
reap  ;  and  even  to  gather  the  ears  of  corn,  becaufe  that 
is  a  fort  of  reaping.  It  is  not  lawful  to  fow  ;  therefore  it 
is  not  proper  to  walk  on  ground  newly  fown,  becaufe  the 
feed  may  Hick  to  the  feet,  and  fo  be  carried  from  place  to 
place,  which  is  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  fowing.  They 
were  alio  commanded  to  let  all  animals  rell  that  day.  If 
a  bead  by  accident  fall  into  a  pit  on  the  fabbath-day,  the 
Jews  will  not  take  him  out,  as.  they  formerly  did,  but 
will  feed  him  there.  They  extend  the  prohibition  of  car¬ 
rying  any  thing  on  that  day  fo  far,  that  even  a  tailor  dare 
not  go  out  of  his  houfe  with  a  needle  on  his  fleeve. 
They  bear  neither  arms,  nor  gold,  nor  filver,  about  them  • 
they  are  not  even  permitted  to  touch  them  ;  neither  do 
they  think  it  lawful  to  drefs  a  wound  on  that  da}',  unlei's 
life  be  fuppofed  to  be  in  danger. 

I11  order  to  explain  what  is  faid  in  Exodus  xvi.  2 9, 
“  Abide  ye  every  one  in  his  place,  let  no  man  go  out  of 
his  place  on  the  feventh  day,”  they  have  fixed  a  certain 
boundary,  which  ought  not  to  be  exceeded  on  the  iitb- 
bath-day  ;  this  was  a  fpace  of  2000  cubits,  which.  Acts 
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5.  xi,  is  called'  “  a  fabbath  day’s  journey."  But,  to  avoid 
tliefe  troublefome  obfervances,  one  of  their  moll  common 
methods  in  this  cafe  is,  to  confound  two  houfes  together, 
and  by  that  means  blend  two  of  thefe  {paces  of  2000  cu¬ 
bits  into  one  dillance  :  thus,  two  houfes  which  adjoin  to 
each  other  are  confidered  with  them  as  but' one  dwelling; 
for  men  that  eat  of  the  fame  bread  with  them  are  conli- 
dered  as  of  the  fame  lioufehold  ;  and  if,  after  walking  2000 
cubits,  a  man  takes  one  of  the  three  repafts  ufually  eaten 
on  the  fabbath,  he  may  then  walk  2000'  more,  becaufe 
the  latter  are  then  thought  to  be  blended  with  the  former, 
and  to  make  but  one  Angle  dillance  of  2000.  This  arti¬ 
fice  they  call  erubin,  i.  e.  mixture. 

There  does  not  remain  any  thing  more  to  be  faid  con¬ 
cerning  their  feftivals,  except  it  be,  that  the  word  fabbath 
is  fometimes  taken  for  the  whole  week  ;  and  that,  as  the 
Jews  never  fuller  three  days  together  to  pals  without  af- 
iembling  in  their  lynagogues,  Mondays  and  Fridays  are  a 
fort  of  feafts  with  them.  Some  indeed,  that  they  might 
fpend  them  more  holily,  accuftomed  thentfelves  to  fall  on 
thofe  particular  days  ;  and  fuel)  was  the  Pharifee,  who 
laid  he  failed  “  twice  in  a  week  Luke  xviii.  12.  But 
on  Saturday  they  never  failed  ;  on  the  contrary  they  fed 
better,  and  were  better  drefled,  than  on  the  other  days  of 
the  week  ;  it  was  a  day  of-  rejoicing,  rather  than  a  day  of 
humiliation,  and  continues  fo  even  to  this  hour.  They 
think  themlelves  obliged  to  attend  the  fynagogues  ;  and, 
when  they  go  thither,  it  is  with  fo  much  apparent  gravity 
and  attention,  that  they  do  not  even  falute  any  perfon 
by  the  way.  They  never  ate  on  thofe  days  till  their  re¬ 
turn  home,  which  gave  rife  to  the  obfervation  of  jofephus, 
“  that  on  fynagogue-days  they  never  ate  before  noon 
and  this  leems  to  be  the  reafon  why  St.  Peter,  told  the  Jews 
on  the  day  of  Pentecofl,  that  the  apoltles  could  not  be 
drunk,  as  they  fuppofed,  “feeing  it  was  but  the  third 
hour  of  the  day,”  Acls  ii.  15.  that  is,  according  to  our 
mode  of  computation,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Previous  to  the  deftruftion  of  the  temple,  the  Jews  ne¬ 
ver  entered  into  it  but  with  the  molt  profound  refpe<5t, 
and  took  care  not  to  look  too  intently  upon  the  eaftern 
gate.  No  body  fat  in  it  but  the  princes, of  the  laoufe  of 
David  ;  they  alone  had  this  privilege.  The  Jews  were 
even  forbidden  to  have  any  cane,  or  money  to  negociate 
with,  or  even  {hoes  on,  when  they  went  up  to  the  moun¬ 
tain  where  the  temple  Hood  ;  and  they  took  great  care, 
•when  they  were  upon  it,  to  fnake  off  the  duff  from  their 
feet,. and  never  fpit  but  in  their  handkerchiefs.  Maimon.  de 
Domo  elecla,  cap.  vii.  They  could  never  go  acrofs  the 
temple  in  order  to  (horten  their  way ;  much  lei’s  were  they 
buffered  to  make  a  thoroughfare  of  it  by  carrying  any 
thing  through  it.  The  priefts  always  went  barefooted 
into  it,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  all  the  Jews  did  the 
fame.  The  ivomen  had  a  feparate  place  to  themlelves,  as 
they  have  in  the  fynagogues  to  this  day,  where  they  are 
lhut  up  in  pews  furrounded  with  lattices,  through  which 
they  look.  It  was  common  among  the  Jew’s,  when  they 
prayed,  to  turn  themfelves  towards  the  temple.  Daniel 
did  fo ;  and  this  is,  perhaps,  what  we  are  to  underffand 
by  Hezekiah’s  “  turning  his  face  to  the  waH,”  i.e.  towards 
the  temple.  Maimon.  de  Tabern.  lib.  v.ii.  cap.  i.  The  re- 
fpect  which  the  Jews  entertain  for  this  mode,  will  not 
permit  them,  even  at  this  day,  to  place  their  beds  in  the 
pofition  in  which  the  temple  was;  nay,  they  avoid  pla¬ 
cing  themlelves  fo  on  all  occalions,  except  fuch  wherein 
they  think  the  turning  towards  the  temple  to  be  an  in¬ 
dubitable  tellimony  of  re  fpect. 

The  Jews  have  now  no  places  of  worfhin  but  the  fyna¬ 
gogues,  where  they  affemble  to  pray  and  read  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  They  offer  no  facrifices  in  them,  becaufe  they 
have  always  thought  it  unlawful  to  offer  lacrifice  in  any 
other  place  than  Jeruftlem.  Formerly  they  went  thither 
in  the  morning,  after  dinner,  and  at  night ;  and  always 
flood.  On  their  feftivals  and  Tafts  they  ufed  to  pray  in 
public  places  in  the  iarne  pollute,  efpecially  the  Pharilees, 
who  did  it  with  a  great  deal  of  affectation. 
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The  Jews  were  remarkably  fond  of  long,  prayers,  and 
fuperffition  generally  added  lomething  new  to  them;  on 
which  account  Jefus  forbade  ,  his  difciples  to  pray  after 
that  manner,  as  the  heathen  did,  who  thought  they  Ihould 
be  heard  for  their  much  fpeaking.  Matth.  vi.  7.  The  Jews 
divide  their  prayers  into  feveral  forts,  as  praifes,  petitions, 
thankfgivings,  which  have  all  particular  names.  Belides 
prayers,  the  Jews  had  likewife  benedictions  among  them, 
of  which  every  one  was  obliged  to  repeat  a  hundred 
every  day.  They  laid  them  over  their  bread,  and  over 
their  wine,  when  they  were  at  table. 

Faffing  was  praftifed  with  great  rigour  among  the  Jews  ; 
and,  inftead  of  thofe  rich  habits  which  they  generally 
wore,  they  then  clothed  themfelves  with  fackcloth  made 
of  hair.  They  did  not  then  lie  upon  their  beds  to  eat  as 
ufual ;  but  fat  upon  the  ground,  in  the  duff,  and  fcattered 
alhes  upon  their  heads.  “  Whoever,”  fays  Maimonides 
in  his  treatife  of  Faffing,  “keeps  a  faff,  either  on  account 
of  his  own  private  misfortunes,  or  of  l'ome  dreadful  dream, 
or  of  public  calamities,  ought  not  to  give  himfelf  any 
manner  of  pleafure,  or  to  walk  with  his  head  lifted  up, 
or  luffer  joy  to  appear  in  his  countenance.”  Their 
faffs  began  in  the  evening,  and  ended  the  next  day  at  the 
fame  time.  On  fome  fall-days  they  went  barefoot,  and 
neither  walhed  nor  anointed  themlelves  with  oil.  When- 
they  were  at  Jerusalem,  they  fpent  the  whole  day  in  the 
temple  ;  but,  when  they  were  at  any  other  place,  they 
fpent  it  in  the  public  placgs,  where  they  read  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  aloud  from  morning  until  the  evening,  made  lon«- 
prayers,  confeffed  their  fins,  difeourfed  about  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  which  had  happened  on  the  like  day,  upon  the  ac¬ 
count  of  which  thele  flails  had  been  ellablifhed,  and  fome¬ 
times  read  nothing  but  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah. 
They  ate  not  any  thing  till  after  fun-fet,  when  the  fall 
had  expired  ;  but  their  great  and  moll  folemn  faffs  began 
an  hour  before  fun-fet,  and  continued  till  midnight  on  the 
following  day,  during  all  which  time  they  abffained  from 
food.  Manual  labour  was  not  to  be  exercifed  on  their 
great  faffs,  at  lead  in  the  day-time;  they  were  not  then 
permitted  even  to  walla  their  bodies  in  warm  water,  but 
only  their  hands  and  faces;  anointings  were  forbidden; 
the  baths  Unit  up,  and  not  to  be  entered  by  any  but  thofe 
wliofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  cleanfe  them  ;  llioes  were  not  to 
be  worn  on  thole  days,  unlefs  upon  a  journey;  and  the 
ufe  of  marriage  was  then  forbidden.  But  there  were 
fome  faff-days  on  which  they- might  do  all  thefe  thing's. 

It  may  feem  very  wonderful,  fince  the  conllitutions’and 
traditions  of  the  elders  are  fo  often  appealed  to,  and  fo 
often  as  well  as  fo  jultly  blamed  by  our  blefled  Saviour 
in  his  difeourfes  with  the  Jews,  which  are  preferved  to  us 
in  the  writings  of  the  evangeliffs,  that  the  generality  of 
the  learned  men,  who  have  appeared  in  fuch  numbers  fince 
the  reftoration  of  letters,  have  known  fo  little  of  them 
as  it  is  plain  by  their  writings -that  they  did.  For,  though 
here  and  there  an  inquifitive  man  among  the  Chriffians 
had  looked  into  thofe  writings  of  the  Jews,  in  which  thefe 
traditions  have  carefully  been  preferved  ;  yet  their  num¬ 
ber  has  been  very  fnaall,and  for  want  of  tranllations  of  the 
original  books  tlaemfelves,  to  which  other  men  might  ap¬ 
peal,  what  thefe  men  faid  had  not  its  due  weight.  Learn¬ 
ing  had  been  propagated  in  Europe  for  above  150  years,, 
and  the  great  writers  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans,  both  Chriftian  and  Pagan,  printed,  and  moll  of 
the  Grecian  authors  tranllated  into  Latin,  before  any  one 
ritual  title  of  the  old  genuine  traditions  of  the  Jews  had 
been  publilhed  among  us.  Paulus  Fagius  indeed,  loon 
after  the  reformation,  fet  forth  the  Pirke  Avoth,  in  which 
we  have,  a  concife  hillory  of  the  propagation  of  tradition 
among  the  Jews,  with  fome  few  apophthegms  of  the  fir  ft 
doctors  from  whom  they  reckon  their  traditions.  But 
then  that  titie  had  little  ritual. in  it;  lb  that,  wherein  the- 
traditions  of  the  elders  confilted  was  not  much  better 
known. 

In  1629,  Johannes  Cocceius  of  Bremen,  printed  two 
Mifchnic  titles,  SaMedrin  and  Maccoth,  in  Hebrew  and  Latin, 
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at  Amflerdam,  which  contain  an  authentic  account  of  the 
Jewifh  courts  of  juflice,  and  of  their  method  of  animad¬ 
verting  upon  offenders,  with  judicious  notes,  and  large" 
and  valuable  excerpt  a  out  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  upon 
thofe  two  titles.  Conftantin  I’Empereur  printed  the  title 
Middct/i,  in  which  we  have  the  dimenfions  of  the  Temple 
and  all  its  parts,  in  1630;  and  the  title  Baba  Kama ,  which 
treats  of  damages  done  by  beads,  and  fire,  and  pits,  and 
things  of  the  like  nature,  fpecified  in  Exodus  xxi.  in  1637. 
He  had  finifhed  feveral  other  titles  for  the  prefs.  L’Empe- 
reur  W'as  admirably  well  verfed  in  the  Jewifh  learning  ;  and, 
by  his  great  fkill  in  the  civil  law,  he  was  enabled  to  com¬ 
pare  the  decifionsof  the  Talmudifts  with  the  conftitutions 
of  the  Roman  law-givers.  Befides  this,  he  puhlifhed  a 
Jewifli  tract  called  Halicotk  Olam,  in  which  the  Ways  of 
Reafoning  of  tliefe  mafters  are  accurately  explained  ;  and 
from  which  we  have  largely  borrowed  in  this  part  ot  our 
article. 

Mr.  Robert  Sheringham,  fellow  of  Caius  College  in 
Cambridge,  and  a  very  great  honour  to  that  univerfity  in 
his  time,  printed  the  title  Joma,  or  of  the  Great  Expia¬ 
tion,  in  Hebrew  and  Latin,  with  a  learned  commentary, 
at  London,  in  1648,  when  he  was  ejected  for  his  loyalty, 
for  which  he  was  long  an  exile  abroad.  Some  years  after, 
Dr.  Pocock,  who  was  truly  an  honour  to  his  age  and 
country,  printed  feveral  of  Maimonides’s  prefaces  to  his 
Commentaries  upon  the  Mifchnain  Arabic  and  Latin,  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  Porta  Mojis,  at  Oxford,  in  16555  in  which,  as 
the  title  promifes,  a  gaie  is  opened  to  the  underftanding 
of  the  whole- traditional  law  of  the  Jews.  After  him  Mr. 
William  Guile,  late  fellow  of  Ali-Souls  College  in  Ox¬ 
ford,  (who,  to  the  ineftimable  lofs  of  the  whole  eaftern 
learning,  was  taken  off  in  the  flower  of  his  years,)  at¬ 
tempted  to  tranllate  the  whole  Mifchna  into  Latin  ;  but  he 
iinilhed  only  the  lix  firft  titles  of  the  Seder  Zeraim,  which 
•were  printed  after  his  death  at  Oxford  in  1690,  by  the 
learned  Savilian  profefibr  of  aftronomy  in  that  univerfity, 
Dr.  Edward  Bernard.  Some  few  titles  more  have  been 
printed  abroad,  among  which  the  moft  coniiderable  is  the 
title  Sotak,  (or  of  the  woman  accufed  of  adultery,  who  was 
to  be  tried  by  the  waters  of  jealoufy,)  by  Johannes  Chrif- 
tophorus  Wagenfeilius  ;  to  which  he  has  added  a  noble 
commentary,  wherein  he  has  taught  his  Chrifliaii  readers 
abundance  of  things  concerning  the  Jewifli  affairs,  befides 
what  immediately  related  to  the  title  which  he  undertook 
to  ill u ftrate.  He  aifo,  as  Cocceius  had  done  before  him, 
annexed  large  excerpta  out  of  the  Gernara  to  the  text  of 
the  Mifchna.  Sebaltianus  Schtnidius  publiflied  the  titles 
Shabbatk  and  Eruvin,  with  the  commentaries  of  Maimo- 
nides  and  Bartenora.  Huntingius  alfo  and  Lundius  have 
given  us  the  titles  Rofh  Hajhana,  i.  e.  of  the  feaft  of  trum¬ 
pets,  or  the  beginning  of  the  year  ;  and  Taanith,  i.  e.  of 
the  Jewifli  falls ;  which  they  have  illuilrated  with  large 
and  ufeful  commentaries. 

All  this  did  not  contain  a- full  third  part  of  the  Mifch¬ 
na  ;  and  all  this  while  the  original  text  of  the  Pliafifaic 
jaw  was  unknown  to  molt  men.  Mr.  Selden  indeed,  who 
was  a  great  mailer  of  the  whole  Talmudic  learning,  had 
given  us  juft  difcourfes  upon  many  different  fubjefts,  in 
which  he  fully  explained  the  opinions  of  thefe  ancient 
doftors  upon  thofe  heads  which  he  treats  of.  (Hiftory  of 
Tithes.  UxorEbraica;  De  Succeffione  in  Pontificatum ; 
De  Succeffionibus  in  Bona  Defunfti ;  De  Anno  Civil! 
Veterum  judasorum  ;  De  jure  Naturali  &  Gentium  Se¬ 
cundum  Difciplinam  Ebrasorum ;  De  Synedriis.)  And 
Dr.  Ligbtfoot,  a  man  no  ways  his  inferior  in  that  fort  of 
.knowledge,  had  applied  it  with  great  advantage  to  the 
illullration  of  the  biblical  text,  and  thereby  cleared  abun¬ 
dance  of  things  in  the  New  Teftament  which  were  before 
unknown  to  the  moll  learned  interpreters  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  among  the  Chrillians.  * 

Gulielmus  Surenhufius,  profefTor  of  Hebrew  and  Greek 
jn  what  they  call  the  Schola  Illullris  at  Amflerdam,  un¬ 
dertook  to  give  us  the  Mifchna  entire  in  Hebrew  and  La¬ 
tin.  V'ith  the  commentaries  ot  Maimonides  and  Bartenora 


at  large  .upon  the  whole  work.  This  he  publifned  at 
Amflerdam  in  fix  folios,  of  which  the  firft  volume  was 
printed  in  1698,  and  the  laft  in  1703.  So  lately  is  it  that 
that  book  which  the  mod  coniiderable  part  of  the  Jewifh 
nation  efteems  as  the  authentic  text  of  their  oraLlaw,.  as 
it  has  done  for  near  1700  years  pall,  has  been  entirely 
communicated  to  the  Chriftian  world.  The  greatnefg  of 
the  undertaking  had  deterred  other  men,  which  makes 
our  obligation  to  him  fo  much  the  greater. 

The  Jews  indeed  have  had,  for  "feveral  ages,  full  and 
plain  inftitutions  of  the  whole  oral  law  among  them,  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  clear  intelligible  ftyle.  The. chief  of  thefe  is 
the  Yadhachazaca ,  or  the  Strong  Hand,  of  Maimonides ; 
in  which  in  an  eafyand  methodical  manner,  and  in  a  clear 
ftyle,  he  has  given  his  countrymen  an  ample  account  of  the 
whole  Talmudic  law.  This  has  been  printed  feveral  times 
among  the  Jews,  and  has  been  from  the  time  of  its  firft 
publication  valued  by  them  as  it  juftly  deferves.  And 
yet  it  is  not  much  above’two  hundred  years  fince  its  true 
value  has  been  well  known  to  the  learned  among  us. 
Petrus  Cuna;us  was  one  of  the  firft  that  difeovered  its 
great  ulefulnefs,  in  his  incomparable  little  book  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Jews.  Jofeph  Scaliger,  before  him, 
knew  the  worth  of  that  great  man,  and  of  his  More  Ncvo- 
chim,  which  he  commends  according  to  its  merit  in  feve¬ 
ral  places  of  his  epillles  ;  but  that  book  is  not  ritual. 
However,  Jofeph  Scaliger  did  not  Hop  there ;  he  it  was, 
who  whilft  he  lived  in  Holland,  where  he  fpent  his  latter 
years,  infpired  the  young  men  of  that  nation  with  a  love 
of  the  eaftern  learning,  by  blowing  them  its  intrinfic  worth  ; 
lb  that  in  truth  we  owe  to  his  example  and  authority,  in 
a  great  meafure,  all  thofe  noble  performances  by  which 
Cunaius,  I’Empereur,  de  Dieu,  Erpenius,  who  died  early, 
and  after  him  Golius,  and  many  others  of  that  age  and 
country,  acquired  fo  juft  a  reputation  to  themlelves,  and 
were  fo  ufeful  to  thofe  that  came  after  them.  And  yet 
very  few  titles  of  that  great  work  of  Maimonides  were-' 
publiihed  in  Latin  till  the  feventeenth  century.  Dionyfius, 
foil  to  the  great  Gerarde  John  Voflius,  tranflated  the  tit-ls 
of  Idolatry,  which  is  printed  with  his  father’s  great  work 
of  the  Original  and  Progrefs  of  Idolatry,  with  a  very  ufe¬ 
ful  commentary.  Georgius  Gentius  publiihed  his  Hilcolli 
Dcut/i,  or  Moral  Precepts,  in  Hebrew  and  Latin,  at  Am¬ 
fterdam,  in  1640  ;  Gulielmus  Vorftius  alfo  tranflated  Ilia 
Foundations  of  the  Law  .-  but  neither  that,  nor  any  other, of 
his  verfions  of  Hebrew  books,  of  which  we  have  feveral, 
are  much  efteemed  by  the  learned.  The  excellent  dean 
of  Norwich,  Dr.  Prideaux,  to  whom  we  are  obliged  for 
his  Connexion  of  the* Hiftory  of  the  Old  and  New"Tefta- 
nient,  publiihed  two  titles  out  of  Maimonides’s  Yad,  con¬ 
cerning  the  “  Gifts  of  the  Poor,”  and  the  “  Laws  of  the 
Profelytes  of  Righteoufnefs  and  the  Gate.”  And  the 
learned  and  worthy  profeilbr  of  the  Hebrew  language  at 
Oxford,  Dr.  Robert  Clavering,  gave  us  two  other  titles, 
“of  the  Study  of  the  Law,”  and  “of  Repentance,”  in 
Hebrew  and  Latin,  with  very  ufeful  notes.  All  which, 
for  the  curiofity  of  the  matter,  and  the  eafinefs  of  the 
ftyle,  are  very  proper  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  young- 
beginners. 

But  in  all  thefe  titles  there  is  little  ritual ;  fo  that, 
though  thele  pieces  have  their  juft  and  true  value,  yet, 
they  do  not  much  contribute  towards  underftanding  the 
traditions  of  the  elders,  of  which  we  have  an  entire  fyftem 
in  that  admirable  work  of  Maimonides.  About  120 
years  ago,  M.  Colbert,  that  great  patron  of  letters,  em¬ 
ployed  Louis  de  Veil,  a  convert  Jew,  who  was  mailer  ®f 
a  beautiful  Latin  ftyle,  to  turn  the  whole  Yad  into  Latin. 
He  printed  fome  few  titles  out  of  it  in  Latin,  efpecially 
concerning  “  the  Temple  Service;”  and  the  “Method. of 
Intercalations”  of  the  Jewifh  year,  at  Paris;  when,  turn¬ 
ing  protellant,  he  came  into  England  about  the  year 
1680,  where  he  went  on  with  that  work,  and  publiihed 
the  title  “  of  Sacrifices”  in  the  year  1683  at  London,  with 
Abarbanel’s  preface  to  his  commentaries  upon  Leviticus. 
It  is  pity  that  he  did  not  find  encouragement  to  go  on 
1  with 
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■with  his  defign ;  for,  though  he  too  often  fuffered  his  Lnti- 
nity  to  get  the  better  of  his  Hebrew,  yet  that  work,  if  he 
had  gone  through  with  it,  would  have  been  a  noble  and  a 
pleafant  introduction  to  thofe  who  would  willingly  know 
tliefe  things  at  an  eafy  rate,  and  are  often  difgufted  at  the 
uncouthnefs  and  barbarity  of  the  ftyle  of  molt  writers 
upon  thefe  fubjefts.  In  1711  Andreas  Chriltophorus 
Sellerus  printed  his  title  “of  the  Red  Heifer”  at  Am- 
fcerdam. 

But  all  this,  and  whatever  elfe  has  been  publithed  by 
Chriltians  out  of  thefe  pandeCts,  is  very  little  in  compa- 
rifon  of  the  whole  work.  And,  after  all,  if  we  had  it 
entire  in  Latin  or  Englifh,  yet  it  wants  a  great  deal  of  the 
authority  of  the  Mifdina  itfelf,  efpecially  in  contefted 
cafes.  For  we  ought  to  consider  that  Maimonides  lived 
in  the  twelfth  century,  feveral  ages  after  the  Talmud  was 
■fealed  up,  which  it  was  upon  the  finilhing  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  Gemma,  after  the  great  fchools  which  the  Jews 
kept  for  many  ages'  in  Babylonia  were  deftroyed  by  the 
Saracenic  caliphs.  The  Jews  were  then  difperfed  into 
Europe;  and  in  Spain,  France,  and  England1,  they  made 
numerous  fettlements.  At  Corduba  in  Spain  Maimonides 
was  born;  there  he  began  to  compofe  his  firft great  work, 
which  was  his  Commentaries  upon  the  Mifchna,  which 
lie  wrote  in  Arabic,  the  language  of  the  Morifcos  and 
Arabs  among  whom  he  had  his  education.  It  was  after¬ 
wards  turned  into  Hebrew  ;  and  Dr.  Pococke  has  given 
us  a  hiftory  of  that  verfion  in  his  Preface  to  the  Porta 
Mofis.  From  that  verfion  it  has  been  publiflied  in  Latin 
by  Surenhufius.  That  commentary  is  drawn  from  the 
Gemaras  and  the  other  mod  ancient  ritual  authors  among 
tiie  Jews.  But  ftill,  vvhatfoever  praife  he  may  and  does 
deferve,  as  an  exact,  intelligible,  and  judicious,  inter¬ 
preter,  who  has  cleared  the  whole  body  of  thofe  tradi¬ 
tional  laws  from  the  valt  load  of  impertinent  and  fabulous 
ftuff  with  and.  under  which  it  had  fo  long  lain  mixed 
and  opprefi’ed,  he  can  he  confidered  only  as  an  interpre¬ 
ter.  Nothing  that  he  fays  can  be  appealed  to  as  a  record, 
when  any  eflential  doubts  arife.  The  cafe  is  the  fame 
with  him,  who  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  front  of  the 
Talmudic  commentators  and  fyftematical .  men,  and  So¬ 
lomon  Jarchi  and  Bartenora,  when  the  meaning  'of  any 
decifion  is  enquired  after,  as  it  is  with  Stapleton,  Bellar- 
min,  or  Du  Perron,  or  any  eminent  polemical  divines 
among  the  papifts.  They  are  readily  allowed  by  their 
own  fide  to  be  good  and  ufeful  writers  upon  any  queftion 
that  is  controverted  between  us  and  the  church  of  Rome. 
Eut  if  any  man  of  that  communion  fhould  in  the  heat  of 
dil'putation  be  preffed  with  the  authority  of  any  of  thefe 
authors,  by  one  of  our  writers,  who  may  judge  that  what 
they  fay  is  to  his  purpofe  ;  fuch  a  man  would  inftantly 
reply,  Thefe  were  but  fingle  doctors,;  they  might  err,  and 
they  very  often  do.  We  are  not  bound  to  Hand  to  their 
decifion.  What  fays  the  Council  of  Trent  ?  What  fays 
the  Catechifmus  ad  Parochos?  Is  there  any  fuch  thing  in 
the- eftablifiied  Liturgies?  So  here,  if  a  queftion  fiiould 
arife  relating  to  any  material  conftitution,  either  concern¬ 
ing  its  fenfe  or  its  validity,  no  learned  Jew  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  what  Maimonides  or  Solomon  Jarchi  fays,  if  it 
fhould  feem  to  contradift  the  text  of  the  Mifchna  ;  and 
much  more  if  it  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  fettled  ex¬ 
plications  of  the  text  in  the  Gemaras,  efpecially  that  of 
Babylon,  which  is  of  the  greateft  authority,  as  we  hdve 
before  obferyed. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  may  remark,  that  feveral 
authors,  befides  thofe  before  mentioned,  have  treated  on 
fome  particular  paftages  of  the  Mifchna 3  asid  we  fliall  con¬ 
clude  with  observing,  that  every  thing  refpefting  the 
Jewifti  mode  of  interpreting  the  law  is  worth  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  every  individual  who  wilhes  to  become  acquainted 
.with  the  minutiae  of  the  Jewifti  as  well  of  the  Chriftian 
Faith. 

JEW's  EARS,/  [from  its  refgmblance  of  the  human 
ear.  Skinner.  ]  A  fungus,  tough  and  thin ;  and  naturally, 
■while  growing,  of  a  rumpled  figure,  like  a  flat  and  vari- 
Vql.X;  No.  732. 
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oufly-hollowed  cup ;  from  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  length* 
and  about  two  thirds  of  its  length  in  breadth.  Its  fide* 
in  many  places  run  into  the.  hollow,  fo  as  to  reprefent  in 
its  ridges  like  thofe  of  the  human  ear.  It  generally 
grows  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  trunks  of  elder-trees  de¬ 
caying.  The  common  people  cure  themfelves  of  fore 
throats  with  a  deco<5tion  of  it  in  milk.  Hill's  Mat:  Med. — • 
See  Peziza. — An  herb  called  Jew's  ear  groweth  upon  the 
lower  parts  of  elder,  and  fometimes  allies;  in  warm  water 
it  fweUeth,  and  openeth  extremely.  Bacon. 

JEW’s  HARP,  f.  A  kind  of  mufical  inftrum'ent  held 
between  the  teeth,  which  gives  a  found  by  the  motion  of 
a  broad  fpring  of  iron,  which,  being  ftruck  by  the  hand, 
plays  againft  the  breath. 

JEW’S  MAL'LOW,/  Ramvolf  fays  it  is  Town  in  great 
plenty  about  Aleppo  as  a  pot-herb,  the  Jews  boiling  the 
leaves  of  this  plant  to  eat  it  with  their  meat.  Miller. — See 
Corch-Orus. 

JEW’s  STONE,  f.  The  clavated  fpine  of  a  very  large 
egg-fhaped  fea-urchin,  petrified  by  long  lying  in  the  earth. 
It  is  of  a  regular  figure,  oblong  and  rounded,  dwelling  in 
the  middle,  and  gradually  tapering;  about  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter  j 
ridged  and  furrowed  alternately,  in  a  longitudinal  direc¬ 
tion  ;  and  its  colour  is  a  pale  dufky  grey,  with  a  faint  call; 
of  dufky  reddifhnefs."  It  is  found  in  Syria.  Hill's  Mat - 
Med. 

JEW’s  TRUMP,/  The  Jew’s  harp.  Scott, 

JEW'EL,  f.  [joyau,  Fr.  jeweelen,  Dut.]  «  Any  orna¬ 
ment  of  great  value,  ufed  commonly  of  fuch  as  are  adorn¬ 
ed  with  precious  ftones. — Here,  wear  this  jewel  forme; 
’tis  my  picture.  Shakefpeare. 

They  found  him  dead,  and  caft  into  the  ftreets. 

An  empty  cafket,  where  the  jewel,  life. 

By  dome  damn’d  hand  was  robb’d  and  ta’en  away.  Shakefp. 

A  precious  ftone ;  a  gem. — Jewels  too,  ftones,  rich  and 
precious  ftones,  ftolen  by  my  daughter!  Shakefpeare. — A 
name  of  fondnefs;  an  appellation  of  tender  regard  ; 

Ye  jewels  of  our  father,  with  wafh’d  eyes 

Cordelia  leaves  you.  Shakefpeare, 

Jewels  made  a  part  of  the  ornaments  with  which  the 
Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  efpecially  their  ladies  of  dif- 
tiriftion,  adorned  themfelves.  So  prodigious  was  the  ex¬ 
travagance  of  the  Roman  ladies  in  particular,  that  Pliny 
the  elder  fays  he  faw  Lollio  Paulina  with  an  equipage  of 
this  kind  amounting,  according  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot’s  cal¬ 
culation,  to  312,9161.  13s.  q.d.  of  our  money.  It  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  obfervation,  that  precious  ftones  amongft  the  Ro¬ 
mans  and  ali  the  ancients  were  much  (career,  and  confe- 
quently  in  higher  efteem,  than  they  are  amongft  us  fines 
a  commerce  has  been  opened  with  the  Indies.  The  an¬ 
cients  did  not  know  how  to  cut  and  polifh  them  to  much 
perfection  ;.but  coloured  ftones  were  not  fcarce,  and  they 
cut  them  very  well  either  hollow  or  in  relief.  When  lux¬ 
ury  had  gained  ground  amongft  them,  the  Romans  hung 
pendants  and  pearls  in  their  ears  ;  and,  for  'this  purpofes 
the  ears  of  both  fexes  were  frequently  bored. 

JEW'EL  (John),  a  learned  prelate  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  zealous  champion  for  the  proteftant  caufe, 
was  defeended  from  an  ancient  and  refpefrable  Family  in 
Devonfhire,  and  born  at  the  village  of  Balden  in  that 
county, -in  the  year  1522.  He  received  his  firft  inftruc- 
tion  in  the  rudiments  of  grammar-learning  from  his  uncle 
John  Bellamy,  rector  of  Hampton ;  and  before  he  was  four¬ 
teen  years  of  age  was  fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  and 
admitted  a  poft-mafter  at  Merton-college ;  where  his  tutor 
was  Mr.  John  Parkhurft/  afterwards  -  bifhop  of  Norwich. 
Under  his  inftru&ions  young  Jewel  made  a  confiderable 
jfrogrefs  in  his  academical  ftudies,  and  was  initiated  in  the 
principles  of  the  reformed  religion.  In  the  year  1539,  he 
removed  to  Corpus-Chrifti  college,  of  which  he  had  been, 
ele&ed  a  fcholar ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  took  the 
degree  of  1>.  A.  He  now  began  to  proiecute  his  ftudies 
to  A  witia 
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with  more  ardour  than  before,  accuftcming  himfelf  to  rife 
at.  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  to  continue  at  his 
books  till  ten  at  night,  with  fuch  intenfenefs  of  applica¬ 
tion,  that  he  was  often  obliged  to  be  reminded  when  to 
take  his  pecefiary  meals.  By  this  indefatigable  affiduity 
he  acquired  a  rich  furniture  of  various  learning,  but  at 
the  expence  of  his  health  ;  and  this  was  hill  further  in¬ 
jured  by  a  cold  which  he  caught  in  a  place  whither  he 
had  retired  from  Oxford,  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epi¬ 
demical  ficknefs ;  owing  to  which  he  contrafted  a  lame- 
nefs  in  one  of  his  legs,  that  accompanied  him  to  the 
grave.  However,  he  now  commenced  tutor,  with  great 
reputation  and  fuccefs,  and  contributed  much  to  promote 
the  reformation,  by  privately  inftrinfting  his  pupils  in 
proteftant  principles.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  chofen 
profelfor  of  rhetoric  in  his  college,  and  difcharged  the 
duties  of  that  office  with  diitinguilhed  honour  for  feven 
years.  But  our  author  was  not  more  celebrated  for  his 
learning  and  talents,  than  for  his  eminent  piety,  and  the 
exemplarinefs  of  his  manners.  It  is  recorded  that  the 
dean  of  his  college,  who  was  a  rigid  papift,  once  faid  to 
him,  “I  ffiould  love  thee,  Jewel,  if  thou  weft  not  a  Zuin- 
glian.  In  thy  faith  I  hold  thee  a  heretic  j  but  furely 
in  thy  life  thou  art  an  angel.  Thou  art  very  good  and 
honeft,;  but  a. Lutheran.”  In  the  year  154+  Mr.  Jewel 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.  A. 

Upon  the  acceffion  of  king  Edward  VI.  in  1546,  Mr. 
Jewel  no  longer  made  any  fecret  of  his  religious  opinions, 
but  openly  avowed  himfelf  to  be  a  proteftant  j  and,  when 
Peter  Martyr  entered  on  his  divinity  piofefforfhip  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  he  contrafted  a  clofe  friendfhip  with  that  eminent 
man,  attended  on  his  leftures  and  fermons,  and  officiated 
as  his  notary,  when  he  difputed  in  the  divinity-fchool 
■with  the  champions  of  the  catholic  doftrine,  on  the  fub- 
ject  of  the  real  prefence.  In  the  year  1550,  he  com¬ 
menced  bachelor  of  divinity ;  on  which  occafion  he 
preached  an  excellent  Latin  fermon.  The  zeal  which  he 
difplayed,  during  the  whole  of  king  Edward’s  reign,  to 
diffeminate  proteftant  principles,  occaiioned  hisbeingone 
of  the  firft  victims  to  the  rel'entment  of  the  papifts,  upon 
the  acceffion  of  queen  Mary.  So  eager  were  the  catholic 
zealots  in  his  own  college  to  fignalize  their  fury  againft 
him,  that,  before  any  law  was  enafted  for  the  re-eftablifh- 
ment  of  popery,  the  majority  of  the  fellows  expelled  him 
as  a  heretic,  by  their  own  private  authority.  But,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  expuliion,  lb  high  was  the  opinion  which  the 
univerfity  entertainecTof  his  abilities}  that  they  appointed 
him  their  orator,  and  employed  his  elegant  pen  to  draw 
tip  their  congratulatory  addrefs  upon  the  acceffion  of  the 
new  queen.  Fuller,  indeed,  intimates,  that  this  diftin- 
guiffied  honour  was  intended  to  enfnare  him,  either  by 
rendering  him  odious  to  his  own  party  if  he  accepted  it, 
or  by  provoking  againft  him  the  enmity  of  the  catholics 
if  he  refufea  it,.  If  fuch  was  the  cafe,  which  is  not  im¬ 
probable,  he  had  the  dexterity  to  difappoint  his  enemies; 
for  the  addrefs  was  worded  by  him  iii  fuch  refpectful,  and 
at  the  fame  time  guarded,  terms.,  that  it  gave  offence  to 
neither  party  ;  and,  after  having  obtained  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  vice-chancellor  and  the  heads  of  the  colleges, 
■was  favourably  received  by  the  queen.  Mr.  Jewel,  upon 
his  expulfion  from  .his  own  college,  withdrew  to  Broad- 
rate-hali,  now  Peinbroke-.college,  whither  many  of  his 
pupils  and  other  gentlemen  privately  reforted  to  him 
for  inftrubfion.  But  not  long  afterwards,  upon  the 
re-eftabliffiment  of  popery,  being  required  to  fubfcribe  to 
the  tenets  of  that  faith,  with  thr.eatenings  of  death  upon 
his  refufal,  his  fortitude  forfook  him,  and  he  gave  his  fig- 
nature  to  fentiments  which  his  heart  abhorred.  His  com¬ 
pliance,,  however,  not  being  .  thought  fincere,  meafures 
were  planned  for  fecuring  him,  that  he  might  be  deli¬ 
vered  over  to  the  inquifitorial  examination  of  the  bloody 
and  me.rcilefs  bishop  Bonner.  Having  received  informa¬ 
tion  of  this  delign,  he  privately  fet  out  on  the  night  in 
which  it  was  intended  to  feize  him,  and  took  a  bye-road 
towards  London.  He  purified  his  journey  on  foot,  till 
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he  was  quite  exhaufted,  and  obliged  to  lie  down  upon-' 
the  ground.  In  this  .condition  he  was  found  by  Auguf- 
tine  Bernher,  a  Swifs,  who  had  been  in  the  fervice  of 
biffiop  Latimer,  and  afterwards  a  minuter,  who  furnilhed 
him  with  a  horde,  and  conducted  him  to  the  houie  of 
lady  Anne  Warcup,  where  he  was  holpitably  entertained, 
and  then  conveyed  in  fafety  to  London.  Here  he  was 
obliged  to  exercife  the  utmolt  precaution,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  emiifaries  of  Bonner,  who  took  incredible  pains 
to  difeover  him  ;  and  at  length  his  efcape  from  the  king¬ 
dom  was  happily  effected  by  means  of  lir  Nicholas  Throg¬ 
morton,  who  fecured  him  a  pafthge  in  a  lliip,  giving  him. 
money  for  his  fupport ;  and  the  management  of  Giles 
Lawrence,  a  fellow-collegian,  who  conveyed  him  on-board. 
No  fooner  was  Mr.  Jewel  landed  on  the  continent,  than 
he  proceeded  directly  to  Frankfort,  where  he  arrived  iu 
the  year  1554;  and  loon  afterwards  made  a  public  con- 
fellion  before  the  Englilh  exiles  in  that  city,  of  his  fin- 
cere  contrition  on  account  of  his  late-  fubfeription  at ‘Ox¬ 
ford,  begging  pardon  of  God,  and  of  the  church,  for.  the 
weaknefs  which  he  had  difeovered  in  that  tranfaftion. 
After  a  Ihort  ftay  at  Frankfort,  he  went  to  refide  .with  his 
old  friend  Peter  Martyr,  at  Strafburg;  who  had  eftablilh- 
ed  in  his  lroufe  a  kind  of  college  for  learned  men,  of 
which  he  conftituted  Mr.  Jewel  his  vice-mafter.  The 
latter  alio  accompanied  that  eminent  man  to  Zurich, 
where  he  affifted  him  in  the  publication  of  fome  of  his 
writings,  and  in  the  compofition  of  his  theological. lec¬ 
tures.  It  was  probahjy  from  this  place  that  Mr.  Jewel 
made  an  excurfion  to  Padua,  in  which  city  he  com¬ 
menced  a  friendfhip  with  fignior  Scipio,  a  noble  Venetian, 
to  whom  he  afterwards  addrelfed  his  Epiftle  relative  to 
the  Council  of  Trent.  -  - 

When  the  joyful  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  queen 
Mary  in  15 58,  and  of  the  peaceable  acceffion  of  queen. 
Elizabeth  to  the  throne,  Mr.  Jewel,  as  well  as  moft  of  the 
other  proteftant  exiles,  prepared  to  return  to  England, 
where  he  arrived  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year, 
and  met  with  a  gracious  reception  from  the  queen  ;  and 
his  learning  and  merits  were  rewarded,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1560,  by  his  promotion  to  the  biffiopric  of  Sa~ 
lifbury.  Soon  after  he  gave  a  public  challenge  to  all 
Roman-catholics,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  a  fermoa 
which  he  preached  at  St.  Paul’s  crofs,  and  immediately 
printed,  to  produce  a  fingle  clear  and  evident  teftimony, 
either  from  the  fathers,  or  any  -writer  of  acknowledged 
merit  who  fleurifhed  within  fix  hundred  years  after  Chrift,. 
from  any  general  council  during  that  period,  from  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  primitive  church,  or  from  the  holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  in  fupport  of  any  one  of  the  many  articles  which 
the  Romanifts  maintained  againft  the  church  of  England. 
Two  years  afterwards,  biffiop  Jewel  publiffied  his  famous 
Apology  for  the  Church  of  England,  in  elegant  Latin,  of 
which  an  Englilh  tranflation  was  publiffied  foon  after  its 
appearance,  and  another  in  1564,  by  Anne,  one  of  the  fix 
learned  daughters  of  fir  Anthony  Cooke,  and  wife,  of  fir 
Nicholas  Bacon,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  feal.  It  was 
alfo  tranflated  into  the  German,  Italian,  French,  Spanilh, 
and  Dutch,  languages,  and  afterwards  into  the  Greek,  and 
procured  the  author  a  high  degree  of  reputation  in  every 
part* of  Europe.  In  the  years  1564  and  1566,  different 
anfwers  to  our  author’s  challenge  made  their  appearance  ; 
and  feveral  catholic  writers  had  undertaken  to  confute 
the  Apology-,  the  moft  learned  and  able  of  wffioni  was  Mr, 
Harding;  who,  in  1563,  publiftied  at  Antw-erp,  A  Con¬ 
futation  of  the  Apology  of  the  Church  of  England,  410. 
To  this  work  our  prelate  publiffied  a  long  and  particular 
anfwer,  containing  incidental  notices  of  his  other  antago- 
nifts,  and  entitled,  A  Defence  of  the  Apology  of  the 
Church  of  England,  See.  1564,  folio;  which  was  tranflated 
into  Latin,  and  printed  at  Geneva,  in  the  year  1600,  It 
was  fo  much  efteemed,  that  it  was  ordered  by  queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  king  James,  king  Charles  I.  and  by  four  fuccef- 
five  archbiffiops,  to  be  read  and  chained  up  in  all  parifli 
churches  throughout  England  and  'Wales.  It  contri¬ 
buted 
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luited  to  promote  the  reformation  from  popery  more  than 
any  other  publication  of  that  period. 

Bilhop  Jewel  difcharged  the  duties  of  his  epifcopal 
function  with  exemplary  diligence  and  attention.  In 
his  firft  vifitation  he  began,  and  in  his  laft  he  perfefted, 
fiich  a  reformation,  not  only  in  the  cathedral  and  paro¬ 
chial  churches,  but  in  all  the  courts  of  his  jurifdiftion,  as 
procured  him  the  veneration  and  efteem  of  all  good  men. 
Of  the  manner  in  which  his  clergy  difcharged  their  du¬ 
ties,  and  or  their  moral  conduct,  he  was  a  vigilant  in- 
fpeftor ;  and  by  watching  narrowly  the  proceedings  of 
his  chancellor  and  archdeacons,  his  ftewards  and  receivers, 
he  guarded,  againft  thofe  afts  of  oppreffion,  injuftice,  and 
extortion,  for  winch  epifcopal  courts  have  been  too  often 
juftiy  cenfured.  To  prevent  thefe,  and  other  abufes,  he 
often  fat  in  his  confiftory  court;. and  he  alfo  frequently 
fat  as  affiltant  on  the  bench  of  civil  jultice,  being  himfelf 
in  the  commiffion  of  the  peace.  He  was  alfo  a  frequent 
and  zealous  preacher,  often  travelling  about  his  diocel'e, 
and  occupying  the  pulpit  wherever  he  came.  Ilis  private 
life  was  pious,  ufeful,  and  laborioufiy  ftudious.  He  ge¬ 
nerally  rofe  about  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  ;  and,  af¬ 
ter  prayers,  with  his  family  at  five,  and  in  the  cathedral 
about  fix,  retired  to  his  ftudies  during  the  remainder  of 
.  the  morning.  After  dinner  he  gave  audience  to  all  per- 
lbns  who  had  any  requefts  to  make  to  him,  or  attended 
to  the  caufes  which  either  devolved  upon  him  in  his  judi¬ 
cial  capacity,  or  were  referred,  to  him  as  an  arbitrator. 
About  nine  o’clock  at  night,  he  examined  his  domeltics 
refpefting  the  manner  in  which  they  had  fpent  the  day, 

'  and  then  went  to  prayers  with  them ;  after  which  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  labours  of  his  ftudy,  till  near  midnight, 
when  he  went  to  bed,  where  the  gentlemen  of  his  bed¬ 
chamber  generally  read  to  him  till  he  fell  aileep.  Such  a 
laborious  courfe  of  life,  without  any  recreation  or  inter- 
miflion,  excepting  what  his  neceflary  refrefliment  at  meals, 
and  a  very  few  hours  of  reit,  afforded  him,  contributed  to 
injure  his  health,  and  bring  on  a  decline.  When  his 
friends  could  not  but  obferve'a  fenfible  alteration  in  his 
appearance,  they  endeavoured,  but  without  effect,  to  pre¬ 
vail  upon  him  to  relax  from  his  mediant  application,  and 
to  defilt,  at  leaft  for  a  time,  from  undertaking  pulpit-fer- 
vices.  In  reply  to  their  friendly  remonftrances  he  only 
anfwered,  that  “  a  bilhop  (hould  die  preaching.”  Thefe 
words  were  almoft  literally  fulfilled  in  his  own  cafe;  for 
a  little  time  before  his  death,  having  promifed  to  preach 
at  fome  place  in  Wiltfhire,  on  his  way  thither  he  was  met 
by  a  gentleman,  who,  perceiving  from  his  looks  that  he 
was  very  ill,  ftrongly  urged  him  to  return  home,  telling 
him  that  the  people  had  better  lofe  one  fermon,  than  be 
altogether  deprived  of  fuch  a  pallor.  The  bilhop,  how¬ 
ever,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  return,  but  proceed¬ 
ed  to  the  place  appointed,  and  there  preached  his  laft 
fermon,  which  he  was'  not  able  to  finiffi  without  great 
difficulty.  From  that  time  he  grew  rapidly  worfe,  and 
died  within  a  few  days,  in  September  1571,  at  Monkton- 
Farley,  in  Wiltfhire,  when  he  was  in  the  fiftieth  year  of 
his  age.  Befides  the  articles  already  numerated,  bilhop 
Jewel  wrote,  1.  Sermons.  2.  A  View  of  a  feditious  Bull 
fent  into  England  from  Pius  V.  anno  1569.  3.  A  Trea- 

tife  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  A  Treatife  of  the  Sacra¬ 
ments.  4.  Expofition  of  the  two  Epiftles  of  the  Apoltle 
Paul  to  the  Theffalonians,  printed  in  1594,  Svo.  5.  Cer¬ 
tain  Sermons  preached  before  the  Queen’s  Majefty  at  St. 
Paul’s  Crofs,  and  elfewhere,  printed  in  1583,  8vo.  All 
his  Englilh  works,  wffiich  are  ftill  defervedly  held  in 
efteem,  were  printed  together  at  London,  in  1609,  folio; 
and  many  of  his  Letters  are  in  the  collection  of  records 
at  the  end  of  the  third  volume  of  Burnet’s  Hiftory  of  the 
Reformation. 

JE  W'EL-BLOCKS,yi  in  the  fea-language,  a  name  given 
to  two  fmail  blocks  which  are  fufpended  at  the  extremity 
of  the  main  and  fore  top-fail  yards,  by  means  of  an  eye- 
bolt  driven  from  without  into  the  middle  of  the  yard- 
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arm,  parallel  to  its  axis.  The  ufe  of  thefe  blocks  is,  to 
retain  the  upper  part  of  the  top-rnaft  ftudditig- fails  ..be¬ 
yond  the  Ikirts  of  the  top-fails,  lb  that  each  of  thofe  fails 
may  have  its  full  force  of  action,  which  would  be  dimt- 
n idled  by  the  encroachment  of  the  other  over  its  lurface. 
The  haliards,  by  which  thofe  ftudding-fails  are  Infilled, 
are  accordingly  paffed  through  the  jewel-blocks ;  whence, 
communicating-  with  a  block  on  the  top-maft  head,  they 
lead  downwards  to  the  top  or  decks,  where  they  may  be 
conveniently  hoifted. 

JEW'EL- HOUSE,  or  Office,  f.  The  place  where  the 
regal  ornaments  are  repolited. — The  king  has  made  him 
mailer  of  the  jewel-houfe.  Shakefpcare. 

JEW'ELLER,  f.  [from  jewel.']  One  who  traffics  in 
precious  Hones. — Thefe  grains  were  as  like  little  dice  as  if 
they  had  been  made  by  a  jeweller.  Boyle. — The  price  of 
the  market  to  a  jeweller  in  his  trade  is  one  thing;  but  the 
intrinfic  worth  of  a  thing  to  a  man  of  fenfe  is  another. 
L'Ejlrange. — I  will  turn  jeweller  ;  I  {hall  then  deal  in  dia¬ 
monds,  and  all  l’orts  of  rich  ltones.  Addifon. 

JEW'ELRY,  f.  The  place  or  office  where  jew-els  are 
kept  ;  the  art  or  trade  of  a  jeweller. 

JEVV'ESS,  a  Hebrew  woman,  a  woman  profeffing  Ju- 
daifm. 

JEW'ISH,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  Jews,  pertaining  to> 
the  Hebrews. 

JEW'RY,  the  country  of  the  Jews,  a  place  where  Jews 
are  permitted  to  refide. 

JEZANPAH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 
JEZ'EBEL,  [Heb,  a  dunghill.]  The  name  of  a  woman, 
JE'ZER,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name, 

JEZ'ERITE,  f.  [from  Jezer.]  A  defeendent  of  Jezer, 
JEZ'IDES,yi  Among  the  Mahometans  ;  a  term  of  fimi- 
lar  import  with  heretics  among  Chriftians. 

The  Jezides  are  a  numerous  left  inhabiting  Turkey 
and  Perfia,  fo  called  from  their  head  Jezid,  an  Arabian 
priilce,  who  Hew  the  Ions  of  Ali,  Mahomet’s  father-in- 
law  ;  fdr  which  reafon  he  is  reckoned  a  parricide,  and  his 
followers  heretics.  There  are  about  20,000  Jezides  in 
Turkey  and  Perfia;  who  are  of  two  forts,  black  and  white. 
The  white  are  clad  like  Turks  ;  and  diftinguiffied  only  by 
their  Ihirtfc,  which-  are  not  Hit  at  the  neck  like, thofe  of 
others,  but  have  only  a  round  hole  to  thruft  their  heads 
through  :  this  is  in  memory  of  a  golden  ring,  or  circle  of 
light,  which  defeended  from  heaven  upon  the  neck  of  their 
cheq,  the  head  of  their  religion,  after  his  undergoing  a 
fall  of  forty  days.  The  black  Jezides,  though  married, 
are  the,  monks  or  religious  of  the  order. 

JEZI'EL,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 
JEZIER'NICA,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatin.ate- 
of  Novogrodeck  :  forty  miles  fouth-yveft  of  Novogrodeck., 
JEZIOROC'ZE,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Wiina  :  thirty-two  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Brallaw. 
JEZLI'AH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 
JEZO'RA,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Troki :  twelve  miles  north-eaft  of  Grodno. 

JE'ZOW.  See  Biekow. 

JEZ'RAEL,  or  Jezreel,  a  town  in  the  north  of  Sa¬ 
maria,  towards  mount  Carmel,  where  ftood  a  palace  of 
the  kings  of  Ifrael.  (1  Kings  xxi.  18.)— On  the  borders  of 
Galilee;  (Joffiua  xixi)  faid  to  be  one  of  the  towns  of  If- 
fachaiv — 'I'he  valley  of  Jezreel  (Judges  vi.  17.)  was  fitu- 
ated  to  the  north  of  the  town,  running  from  weft  to  eaft 
for  ten  miles,  between  two  mountains  ;  the  one  to  thg 
north,  commonly  called  Mention,  near  mount  Tabor;  the 
•other  Gilboa  ;  in  breadth  two  miles. 

JEZRAHFAH,  [Heb.  the  brightnefs  of  the  Lord.]  A 
man’s  name. 

JEZ'REELITE,  f.  [from  Jezreel .]  An  inhabitant  of 
Jezreel. 

JEZ'REELITESS,  f.  A  woman  of  Jezreel, 

IF,  conjunction ;  [gip,  Sax.]  Sup  pole  it  be  fo,  or  it  were 
fo,  that.  An  hypothetical  particle. — This  feeing  of  all 
things,  becaufe,  we  can  defire  to  fee  all  things,  Malbranche 

makes 
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makes  a  proof  that  they  are  prefent  to  our  minds;  and,  if 
they  be  prefent,  they  can  no  ways  be  prefent  but  by  the 
prelence  of  God,  who  contains  them  all.  Locke. 

Tifiphone,  that  oft  haft  heard  my  pray'r, 

Affiit,  if  Oedipus  deferve  thy  care.  Tope. 

Whether  or  no  : 

She  doubts  if  two  and  two  make  four:  - 
It  can’t — it  may  be — and  it  mult ; 

To  which  of  thefe  muft  Alma  truft  ? 

■Nay,  further  yet  they  make  her  go. 

In  doubting  if  fhe  doubts  or  no.  Prior. 

Allowing  that ;  fuppofe  it  be  granted  that. — Such  mecha 
nical  circumftances,  if  I  may  fo  call  them,  were  not  ne 
ceffary  to  the  experiments.  Boyle. 

IF,  f.  A  doubt,  a  condition  ;  as,  Ifs  and  ands. 

IF,  a  final  1  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  coaft 
of  France,  the  rnoft  eafterly  of  three,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  port  of  Marfeilles,  well  fortified  and  furnilhed  with  a 
garri'fon. 

I’FAITH,  [an  oath  for]  In  faith.— Your  gown’s  a 
rnoft  rare  falhion,  i\ faith.  Sha/tefpcare. 

IFFEHAN',  a  town  of  Alia,  in  Perfian  Armenia :  forty- 
fix  leagues  eaft-north-eaft  of  Erivan. 

IFFEN'DJC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Tile  and  Vilaine,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftrict  of  Montfort :  one  league  weft  of  Montfort,  and 
two  and  a  half  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  St.  Meen. 

IFF'ROS,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Ye¬ 
men  :  twelve  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Taas. 

IFLAMABAT',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country 
of  Bengal :  124-  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Dacca,  and  120 
north-north-weft  of  Aracan. 

I'FORDSHICK,  or  Krotzxa,  a  town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Servia :  eight  miles  weft  of  Semandria,  and 
fourteen  fouth-eaft  of  Belgrade. 

I'FRAN,  I'fren,  or  Ufaram',  a  town  and  diftrift  of 
Africa,  near  the  Atlantic,  belonging  to  Morocco  :  forty 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Non. 

I'GA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  province  of  Ifiju. 

TGAL,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

IGDA'LIA,  [Heb.  the  greatnefs  of  the  Lord.]  A 
■  man’s  name. 

IGEI'ALIN,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  ftrait  between  Ruflia 
and  America.  Lat.  65.  4.0.  N.  Ion.  207.  22.  E.  Ferro. 

IGE'NI,  a  people  of  Britain.  Tacitus. 

IG'GENSEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia,  and  bilhopric  of  Paderborn :  fix  miles  fouth- 
.eaft  of  Paderborn. 

IGiyiUM,  now  Giglio,  an  ifland  of  the  Mediterranean, 
.on  the  coalt  of  Tulcany. 

I'GIS,  a  town  of  the  country  of  the  Grifons,  in  Caddea, 
with  a  magnificent  caftle,  in  which  is  a  cabinet  of  curio¬ 
sities,  and  a  handfome  library;  twenty-three  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Choira,  and  twenty-three  lbuth  of  Claris.  Lat. 
49  10.  N.  Ion.  9.  o.  E. 

I'GLAU,  a  towm  of  Moravia,  and  capital  of  a  circle 
of  the  fame  name,  which  contains  twenty-one  towns,  294. 
villages,  and  6433  houfes.  The  town  is  well  built,  for¬ 
tified,  and  populous:  it  contains  1196  houfes,  two  con¬ 
vents,  and  a  college  ;  fome  good  cloth  is  manufactured 
in  the  town,  which  is  lent  into  Italy,  by  Triefte-;  the  com¬ 
merce  in  corn  and  hemp  is  confiderable.  In  the  year 
1742,  this  town  was  taken  by  the  Prnffians  :'  fixty-two 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Prague,  and  122  fouth-eaft  of  Drefden. 
Lat.  49.  1 5-  N.  Ion.  33.  18.  E.  Ferro. 

IGN  A'RO,  f.  A  foolifli  fellow.  Phillips. 

IGN  ATEV'SKOE,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Ekateiinoflav  :  forty  miles  fouth  of  Bachmut. 

IGNA'TIA,  J.  St.  Ignatius’s.  Beans  ;  in  botany,  a 
.genus  of  the  clals  pentandria,  order  monogynia,  natural 
order  of  luriqas;  (apocinese,  Jujf.)  The  generic  charac¬ 
ters  are— Calyx  :  perianthium  one-leafed,  Ihort,  bell- 
fc;tpedj  five-toothed;  teeth  upright,  ovate,  obtufc.  Co- 
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rolla  ■.  one-petalled,  funnel-form  ;  tube  filiform,  of  # 
fpan’s  length,  fmooth,  upright;  border  flat,  five-parted-: 
divifions  oblong,  obtufe,  perfectly  entire.  Stamina:  fila¬ 
ments  five,  inferred  into  the  receptacle,  length  of  the  tube, 
thread-fliaped,  very  fmooth.  Anthers  five,  converging 
into  an  oblong  column,  which  is  five-cornered,  fharp,  and 
rough.  Piitillum:  germ  very  fmall,  ovate,  very  fmooth; 
ityle  filiform,  length  of  the  ftamens;  ftigma,  (lender,  two- 
parted  :  divifions  awl-fhaped.  Pericarpium  :  berry  pear- 
Ihaped,  large,  one-celled,  with  a  thick  woody  bark.  Seeds  : 
feveral,  covered  with  a  thin  cuticle,  folid,  horny,  very 
hard;  the  lateral  ones  irregularly  tetragonal,  with  the  in¬ 
ner  fides  flat,  the  outward  gibbole,  the  interior  oblique  ; 
the  central  one  hexagonal  with  flat  fides. — Effoitial  Cha- 
raEler.  Calyx,  five-toothed ;  corolla,  funnel-form,  very 
long  ;  frtlit  one-celled,  many-feeded. 

Species.  1.  Ignatia  amara,  or  bitter  beans:  leaves  ovate, 
acute';  item  fcandent,  peduncles, axillary  ;  four-flowered, 
or  thereabouts.  This  is  a  very  branching  tree,  the  branches 
long,  round,  very  fmooth,  climbing.  Leaves  oppofite, 
petioled,  a  fpan  long,  quite  entire,  veined,  very  fmooth, 
fiat.  Flowers  in  fmall  panicles  ;  peduncles  bearing  from 
three  to  five  flowers ;  very  long,  nodding,  white,  having 
the  fmell  of  jafmine.  Fruit  ovate,  with  a  very  fmooth  dry 
rind,  narrowed  at  the  neck,  thefize  of  a  bonchretien  pear. 
.Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies  and  the  Philippine  iflands, 
whence  it  has  been  tranfported.  to  Cochin-china  and  other 
countries  for  cultivation.  The  feeds,  which  are  known 
by  the  name  of  St.  Ignatius's  beans,  are  much  uled  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  and  are  reputed  to  be  tonic,  diaphoretic, 
emmenagogue,  and  anthelmintic.  They  are  uled  in  the 
pituitary  apoplexy,  colic,  cardialgia,  intermittent  fevers, 
fuppreflion  of  the  menfes,  and  bites  of  venomous  animals. 
They  may  be  taken  internally  from  fix  to  twelve  grains, 
in  powder,  either  in  wine  or  water,  generally  with  good 
effect,  fometimes  without  any,  but  never  with  any  dan¬ 
ger.  Too  large  a  dofe  will  bring  on  vertigo  and  convul- 
iions,  but  they  are  eafily  cured  by  lemonade,  drunk  largely. 
What  the  younger  Linnaeus  affirms,  namely  that  the  leeds 
are  equally  poilonous  to  animals  with  nux  vomica,  is  a 
iniftake  ;  for  a  whole  nut,  weighing  a  dram,  has  been 
given  to  oxen,  buffaloes,  horfes,  and  fwine,  without  any 
damage.  Nor  is  it  true  that  thefe  feeds  are  never  Ipoiled 
by  keeping,  or  by  worms  ;  for  they  are  frequently  found 
with  holes  eaten  in  them,  efpecially  in  the  Eaft  Indies  and 
in  moift  places.  ’ 

2.  Ignatia  longiflora,  or  long-flowered  beans  :  leaves 
oblong,  waving,  acuminate  ;  peduncles  terminating,  fix- 
flowered  or  thereabouts.  This  is  a  branching  ffirub  five 
or  fix  feet  high,  with  a  fmooth  green  bark,  and  a  white 
hard  wood.  It  begins  to  put  forth  branches  at  two  feet 
from  the  ground  ;  they  are  knotty,  twilled,  and  fubdivided 
into  oppofite  twigs.  At  each  joint  are  two  leaves  oppo- 
fite,  fmooth,  entire,  thin,  oblong,  waving  on  the  edge, 
ending  in  a  long  point :  the  largelt  are  feven  inches  long, 
and  two  and  a  half  wide;  between  them  on  each  lide  is  a 
broad,  ftiff,  fharp,  ftipule.  Native  of  Guiana  on  the  banks 
of  large  rivers  :  flowering  in  November,  and  fruiting  in 
January.  The  Caribbee  name  is  aymara-pofoqucri. 

IGNA'TIUS  (St.),  furnamed  Theophorus,  one  of  the 
apoftolical  fathers  of  the  Chriftian  church,  and  a  martyr 
in  the  early  part  of  the  fecond  century,  was  probably  a 
native  of  Syria,  though  the  ancients  furriifli  us  with  no 
information  concerning-  his  country  or  parentage.  He 
was  early  educated  in  the  principles  of  the  Chriftian  reli¬ 
gion,  and  was  an  attendant  on  the  inftruftions  of  St.  Pe¬ 
ter  and  St.  Paul.  According  to  the  ACls  of  his  martyr¬ 
dom,  the  genuinenefs  of  which,  however,  is  difputable, 
he  >vas  alfo  the  particular  difciple  of  St.  John.  Having 
become  eminent  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  Chriftian 
doctrine,  and  diftinguilhed  by  his  piety  and  abilities,  he 
was  cholen'  bilhop  of  Antioch  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  fix 
the  precile  time  and  order  of  his  election  to  that  office. 
Eulebius  lays,  that  he  was  the  fucceffor  of  Euodius,  the 
fil'ft  bilhop  of  Antioch  after  St.  Peter;  and  St.  Jerome 
1  concurs- 
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concurs  in  that  ftatement.  In  his  Chronicle,  Eufebius 
places  the  ordination  of  Ignatius  in  the  year  69,  after  the 
death  of  St-  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Rome.  Some  think, 
however,  that  Ignatius  was  ordained  by  St.  Peter,  and 
fuppofe  that  Euodius  and  Ignatius  were  both  bifhops  of 
Antioch  at  one  and  the  fame  time  ;  the  former  of  the 
Jewifh,  and  the  latter  of  the  Gentile,  Chriftians  ;  and  that, 
after  the  death  of  Euodius,  when  the  Jewifh  converts  were 
become  better  reconciled  to  the  Gentiles.,  they  all  united 
■under  Ignatius  as  their  bifhop.  But,  if  Ignatius  only 
fucceeded  Euodius  about  the  year  70,  it  may  reafonably 
be  concluded  that  he  was  acquainted  with  feveral  of  the 
apoftles ;  and  St.  Chryfoftom  fays,  that  he  converfed  fa¬ 
miliarly  with  them,  and  was  perfectly  acquainted  with 
their  doctrine.  He  prefided  over  the  church  of  Antioch 
for  upwards  of  forty  years,  with  admirable  diligence, 
prudence,  and  conftancy,  till  he  was  condemned  to  a 
cruel  death  in  the  perfecution  under  the  reign  of  Trajan. 
With  refpeCt  to  the  faff,  and  manner  of  his  martyrdom, 
there  is  no  difference  in  opinion  among  ecclefiaftical  hif- 
torians;  but  they  do  not  agree  in  fixing  the  time  when  it 
took  place,  and  in  the  fame  relation  of  the  circumftances 
■which  preceded  it.  Dupin,  Tiliemont,  and  Cave,  place 
it  under  the  year  107  ;  while  bifhop  Pearl'on,  bifhop  Lloyd, 
Pagi,  Le  Clerc,  and  Fabricius,  place  it  under  1 16.  We  fhall 
lay  before  our  readers  the  moft  commonly-received  ac¬ 
count  of  the  circumftances  which  preceded  the  martyr¬ 
dom  of  Ignatius,  as  it  has  been  collected  from  the  ACts  of 
his  martyrdom,  the  writings  of  Eufebius,  St.  Jerome,  See. 

About  the  year  107,  the  emperor  is  reprelented  to  have 
arrived  at  Antioch,  elated  with  his  victories  over  the 
Scythians  and  the  Daci,  to  prepare  for  a  war  againft  the 
Parthians  and  Armenians.  Having  entered  the  city  with 
all  the  pomp  and  folemnities  of  a  triumph,  one  of  the 
firft  objects  of  his  enquiries  was  concerning  the  date  of 
religion  in  that  place.  Finding  that  the  Chriftians  were 
numerous  there,  he  ordered  that  the  laws  fliould  be  put 
in  force  againft  them,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  empire;  and,  though  he  forbade  the  Chriftians 
to  be  fought  after,  yet  he  directed  that  they  fhould  be 
punifhed  if  convicted.  In  thefe  circumftances  Ignatius 
could  not  expeCt  that  he  fhould  be  overlooked,  and 
thought  it  more  prudent  voluntarily  to  prefent  himfelf 
before  the  emperor,  than  to  flay  till  he  was  lent  for,  and, 
after  modeftly  avowing  his  principles,  leave  the  event  to 
Providence.  It  is  true,  that  he  exprefled  an  earned  de- 
fire  to  fuffer  for  the  fake  of  Chrift,  and  a  great  joy  at  the 
expectation  of  it  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  rafhly 
fought  or  provoked  danger.  When  the  emperor  faw  him, 
he  reproached  him  for  daring  to  tranfgrefs  his  laws ;  and 
A  long  as  well  as  particular  converfation  \s  faid  to  have 
pafled  between  them,  in  which  the  good  bifhop  defended 
the  innocence  and  inoffenfivenefs  of  himfelf  and  his  fel¬ 
low-believers,  and  explained  the  principles  of  his  religion, 
maintaining  the  fuperiority  of  the  God  of  the  Chriftians 
over  the  objects  of  pagan  worfhip,  and  his  belief  of  the 
•ultimate  triumph  of  the  caufe  of  Jefus  Chrift  over  every 
fpecies  of  fuperftition  and  wickednefs.  The  freedom 
-with  which  he  avowed  his  fentiments,  and  the  rel'olution 
which  he  exprefled  of  adhering  to  them,  determined  Tra¬ 
jan  to  make  him  a  fignal  example  of  punifhment,  in  or¬ 
der  to  deter  others  from  renouncing  the  Gentile  religion. 
He  therefore  gave  orders  for  his  imprifonment,  and  finally 
pafled  fentence  upon  him,  that,  fince  he  w’as  incurably 
addicted  to  fuperftition,  he  fhould  be  conducted  in  bonds 
by  foldiers  to  Rome,  and  there  thrown  as  a  prey  to  wild 
beads  at  the  amphitheatre.  This  cruel  fentence  created 
joy,  inftead  of  terror,  in  the  mind  of  Ignatius,  who  in  an 
addrefs  to  God  exclaimed,  “  I  thank  thee,  O  Lord,  that 
thou  haft  condefcended  thus  perfectly  to  honour  me  with 
thy  love,  and  haft  thought  me  worthy  with  the  apoftle 
Paul  to  be  bound  with  iron  chains.”  Thefe  chains  he 
would  often  cheerfully  embrace  ;  and,  having  frequently 
prayed  for  his  church,  and  recommended  it  to  the  divine 
gare  and  providence,  he  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
VOL.  X,  No.  72». 
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his  keepers,  who  were  appointed  to  convey  him  to  the 
place  of  execution. 

Ignatius’s  guard  confifted  of  ten  foldiers,  who  con¬ 
ducted  him  on  foot  to  Seleucia,  a  fea-port  town  in  Syria, 
about  fixteen  miles  from  Antioch,  whence,  Paul  and  Bar¬ 
nabas  had  embarked  for  Cyprus.  From  this  place  they 
went  by  fea  to  Smyrna,  in  Ionia  ;  where,  for  the  fees 
which  were  bellowed  upon  them,  his  brutal  keepers  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  vifit  Polycarp,  the  bifhop  of  that  place  ;  to 
receive  himfelf  the  vifits  of  the  clergy  of  the  Afiatic 
churches  in  that  country,  who  encouraged  him  to  a  firm 
and  final  perfeverance  in  his  glorious  caufe  ;  and  alfo  to 
write  letters  to  different  churches,  for  their  inftruCtion 
and  eftablifhment  in  the  faith.  One  of  thefe  letters  was 
to  the  Chriftians  at  Rome,  in  which  he  acquainted  them 
with  his  fituation,  and  his  pafiionate  defire  not  to  be  hin¬ 
dered  in  that  courl'e  of  martyrdom  which  he  was  now  haf- 
tening  to  accomplifh.  At  length  his  guard  became  impa¬ 
tient  of  any  longer  ftay  at  Smyrna,  and  proceeded  with 
him  by  fea  to  Troas,  a  noted  city  of  the  leffer  Phrygia, 
and  not  far  from  the  ruins  of  ancient  Troy,  where  he  had 
the  fatisfaCtion  of  hearing  that  the  perfecution  had  ceafed 
in  the  church  of  Antioch.  At  this  place  his  conductors, 
for  the  lake  of  the  money  which  they  received  from  him 
and  his  vifitors,  permitted  meflengers  who  were  deputed 
by  different  churches  to  pay  their  refpeCts  to  him,  and' al¬ 
lowed  of  his  further  epiftolary  correfpondence  with  his 
friends  ;  but,  notwithftanding  this  dearly-purchafed  in¬ 
dulgence,  they  ufed  him  at  the  fame  time  cruelly  and 
barbaroufly.  Of  this  behaviour  he  complains  in  his  Enti¬ 
tle  to  the  Romans  :  “  From  Syria  even  to  Rome,”  fays 

he,  “  both  by  fea  and  land,  I  fight  with  beafts ;  night  and 
day  I  am  chained  to  ten  leopards,  forming  my  military- 
guard,  who,  the  kinder  I  am  to  them,  are  the  more  cruel 
and  fierce  to  me.” 

From  Troas  they  failed  to  Neapolis,  a  maritime  town 
of  Macedonia,  and  thence  to  Philippi,  a  Roman  colony, 
where  they  were  received  with  all  imaginable  kindnefs 
and  courtefy.  Hence  they  proceeded  on  foot  through 
Macedonia  and  Epirus,  till  they  came  to  Epidamnum,  a 
city  of  Dalmatia;  where  they  again  embarked,  and,  after 
failing  through  the  Adriatic,  and  touching  at  Rhegium 
and  Puteoli,  arrived  at  the  ftation  for  the  Roman  navy 
near  Oltia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber,  about  fixteen  miles 
from  Rome.  The  Chriftians  of  that  city,  who  had  been 
daily  expecting  his  arrival,  came  out  to  meet  and  enter¬ 
tain  him  with  affectionate  refpeCt  mingled  with  the  deepeft 
forrow,  on  account  of  the  cruel  death  which  awaited 
him  ;  but  he  was  firm  and  undaunted,  and  rejoiced  that 
he  was  fio  nearly  approaching  to  the  end  of  his  race,  and 
to  the  moment  when  he  fhould  bear  teftimony  to  the 
truth  of  the  religion  of  Chrift  with  his  blood.  When, 
forne  of  them  intimated,  that  pofiibly  the  populace  might 
be  difluaded  from  defiring  his  death,  he  exprefled  a  pious 
indignation,  entreating  them  to  throw  no  obftacles  in  his 
way,  nor  to  take  any  meafures  that  might  hinder  him* 
now  that  he  was  haitening  to  his  crown.  The  interval 
which  took  place  between  the  time  when  he  was  delivered 
to  the  prefect  of  the  city,  and  his  martyrdom,  he  fpent 
with  his  brethren  in  prayers  for  the  peace  and  profperity 
of  the  church,  and  for  the  prevalence  of  mutual  love  and 
charity  among  its  members.  That  his  punifhment  might 
be  the  more  pompous  and  public,  one  of  their  folemn 
feftivals,  the  Saturnalia,  was  fixed  upon  for  its  execution; 
when  it  was  their  cultom  to  entertain  the  people  with  the 
bloody  conflicts  of  gladiators,  and  the  hunting  of  and 
fighting  with  wild  beafts.  Accordingly,  on  the  20th  of 
December,  he  was  brought  out  into  the  amphitheatre ; 
and  the  hungry  lions,  being  let  loofe  upon  him,  quickly 
made  him  their  prey,  leaving  no  remains  but  a  few  of  the 
•hardeft  of  his  bones.  Thefe  were  afterwaj-ds  collected  by- 
two  deacons,  who  had  been  the  companions  of  his  jour¬ 
ney,  and  tranfported  by  them  to  Antioch,  where  they 
were  honourably  interred. 

Not  long  after  the  martyrdom  of  this  apoftolica!  father, 
jo  B  •  Polycarp* 
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Polycarp,  bifhop  of  Smyrna,  colle&ed  together  his  Epif- 
tles,  and  fent  them  to  the  Chriftians  at  Philippi,  as  ap¬ 
peal’s  from  the  teftimony  of  Eufebius,  St.  Jerome,  Photius, 
and  of  Irenasus,  the  difciple  of  Polycarp.  Among  the 
pieces  of  this  kind,  ftill  extant,  which  have  been  attri¬ 
buted  to  Ignatius,  there  are  feveral  which  are  now  almoft 
Univerfally  allowed  by  the  learned  to  be  fpurious  ;  indeed 
fome  critics  have  gone  fo  far,  as  to  pronounce  this  ver- 
dift  on  all  the  remains  of  antiquity  which  have  been 
ublifhed  in  his  name.  The  moft  weighty  arguments, 
owever,  are  in  favour  of  the  genuinenefs  of  the  feven  Epif- 
tles  afcribed  to  him,  which  were  addrelfed  to  the  churches 
at  Ephefus, Magnefia,  Trallium,  Rome,  Philadelphia,  Smyr¬ 
na,  and  to  Polycarp.  The  principal  value  of  thefe  Epiftles 
confifts  in  the  abundant  evidence  which  they  afford  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament.  The 
bell  edition  of  them  is  that  publifhed  after  Le  Clerc,  in 
his  impredion  of  Cotelerius's  collection  SS.  Pat.  Apoitol. 
•with  the  notes  of  Uflier,  Voflius,  Cotelerius,  &c.  printed 
at  Amfterdam,  In  1724,  in  2  vols.  folio. 

IGNA'TIUS  LOYOLA.  See  Loyola. 

IGNA'TIUS’s  BEANS.  See  Ignatia,  p.  828. 

IG'NEOUS,  adj.  \_igncus,  Lat.J  Fiery;  containing  fire ; 
emitting  fire  ;  having  the  nature  of  fire.  That  the  fire 
burns  by  heat,  leaves  us  ftill  ignorant  of  the  immediate 
way  of  igneous  folutions.  Glanville. 

IGNIFTRQUS,  adj.  [from  ignis,  Lat.  fire,  and  fero ,  to 
bring.]  Producing  fire  ;  bringing  fire. 

I G  N I  FLU  O  US,  adj.  [from  ignis,  Lat.  fire,  and  jluo,  to 
flow.]  Flowing  with  fire.  Scott. 

IGNIGE'NA,  a  furname  of  Bacchus. 

IGNIG'ENOUS,  adj.  [from  ignis,  Lat.  fire,  and  gigno, 
to  beget.]  Ingendered  in  the  fire,  produced  by  fire.  Scott. 

IGNIP'OTENCE,  f.  [from  ignis,  Lat.  fire,  and  poten- 
iia,  power.]  Efficacy  againft  fire  ;  power  over  fire. 

IGNIP'OTENT,  adj.  [ ignis  and  potens,  Lat.]  Prefid- 
ing  over  fire. — Vulcan  is  call'd  the  pow’r  ignipotent.  Pope. 

IG'NIS,yi ..[Latin.]  Fire. 

IG'NIS  FAT'UUS,yi  That  luminous  appearance  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  ignis  fatuus,  to  which  the  credulous 
vulgar  afcribe  very  extraordinary  and  mifchievous  powers, 
is  molt  frequently  obferved  in  boggy  places  and  near  ri¬ 
vers,  though  fometimes  alfo  in  dry  places.  By  its  ap¬ 
pearance  benighted  travellers  are  faid  to  have  been  ftome- 
times  milled  into  marfhy  places,  taking  the  light  which 
they  faw  before  them  for  a  candle  at  a  diftance  ;  from 
which  leemingly-mifchievous  property  it  has  been  thought 
by  the  vulgar  to  be  a  lpirit  of  a  malignant  nature,  and 
been  named  accordingly  Will  with  a  Whifp,  or  Jack  with 
a  Lantern ;  for  the  fame  reafon  alfo  it  probably  had  its 
Latin  name  ignis  fatuus. 

This  kind  of  light  is  often  feen  about  burying-places 
and  upon  dunghills.  Some  particular  countries  are  alfo 
remarkable  for  it,  as  about  Bologna  in  Italy,  and  fome 
parts  of  Spain  and  Ethiopia.  Its  forms  are  fo  uncertain 
and  variable,  that  they  can  fcarcely  be  defcribed,  efpecially 
as  few  philofophical  obfervers  ever  had  the  good  fortune 
to  meet  with  it.  Dr.  Derham,  however,  happened  one 
night  to  perceive  one  of  them,  and  got  fo  near  that  he 
could  have  a  very  advantageous  view  of  it.  This  is  by 
no  means  eafy  to  be  obtained  ;  for,  among  other  finguht. 
rities  of  the  ignis  fatuus,  it  is  obferved  to  avoid  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  any  perfon,  and  fly  from  place  to  place  as  if  it 
were  animated.  That  which  Dr.  Derham  obferved  W'as 
in  fome  boggy  ground  betwixt  two  rocky  hills ;  and  the 
night  was  dark  and  calm  ;  by  which  means,  probably,  he 
was  enabled  to  advance  within  two  or  three  yards  of  it. 
It  appeared  like  a  complete  body  of  light  without  any 
divifion,  fo  that  he  was  fare  it  could  not  be  occafioned 
by  infeCts,  as  fome  have  fuppofed  ;  the  feparate  lights  of 
which  he  could  not  have  failed  to  diitinguifli,  had  it  been 
occafioned  by  them.  The  light  kept  dancing  about  a 
dead  thiftle,  till  a  very  flight  motion  of  theair,  occafioned, 
as  he  fuppofed,  by  his  near  approach  to  it,  made  it  jpmp 
to  another  place ;  after  which  it  kept  flying  before  him 
as  he  advanced.  M.  Beccari  endeavoured  to  procure  all 
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the  intelligence  he  could  concerning  the  phenomenon;; 
by  inquiring  of  all  his-acquaintance  who  might  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  obferving  it.  Thus  he  obtained  infor¬ 
mation  that  two  of  thefe  lights  appeared  in  the  plains 
about  Bologna,  the  one  to  the  north,  and  the  other  to  the 
fouth,  of  that  city,  and  were  to  be  feen  almoft  every  dark 
night,  efpecially  that  to  the  ealtward,  giving  a  light  equal 
to  an  ordinary  faggot.  The  latter  appeared  to  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  his  acquaintance  as  he  was  travelling ;  moved 
conftantly  before  him  for  about  a  mile  ;  and  gave  a  better 
light  than  a  torch  which  was  carried  before  him.  Both  , 
thefe  appearances  gave  a  very  ltrong  light,  and  were  con¬ 
ftantly  in  motion,  though  this  was  various  and  uncertain* 
Sometimes  they  would  rife,  fometimes  fink ;  but  com-, 
monly  they  would  hover  about  fix  feet  from  the  ground  3 
they  would  alfo  frequently  difappear  on  a  fudden,  and 
appear  again  in  fome  other  place.  They  differed  alfo  in 
fize  and  figure,  fometimes  fpreading pretty  wide,  and  then 
contracting  themfelves  ;  fometimes  breaking  into  twoJ; 
and  then  joining  again.  Sometimes  they  would  appear- 
like  waves,  at  others  they  would  feem  to  drop  fparks  of 
fire:  they  were  but  little  affeCted  by  the  wind  ;  and,  in 
wet  and  rainy  weather,  were  frequently  obferved  to  call  a 
ftronger  light  than  in  dry  weather ;  they  were  alfo  ob¬ 
ferved  more  frequently  when  fnow  lay  upon  the-  ground,, 
than  in  the  hotteft  fummer;  but  he  was  allured  that  there 
was  not  a  dark  night  throughout  the  whole  year  in  which 
they  were  not  to  be  feen.  The  ground  to  the  eaftwarcS 
of  Bologna,  where  the  largeil  of  thefe  appearances  was 
obferved,  is  a  hard  chalky  foil  mixed  with  clay,  which  • 
will  retain  the  moilture  for  a  long  time,  but  breajcs  and 
cracks  in  hot  weather.  On  the  mountains,  where  the  foil 
is  of  a  loofer  texture,  and  lefs  capable  of  retaining  moif» 
ture,  the  ignes  fatui  were  lefs. . 

From. the  bell  information  which  M.' Beccari  was  able 
to  procure,  he  found  that  thefe  lights  were  very  frequent 
about  rivers  and  brooks. _  He  concludes  his  narrative 
with  the  following  Angular  account :  “An  intelligent: 
gentleman  travelling  in  the  evening,  between  eight  and'" 
nine,  in  a  mountainous  road  about  ten  miles  fouth  of 
Bologna,  perceived  a  light  which  Ihone  very  ftrangely 
upon  fome  Hones  which  lay  on  the  banks  of  the  river.. Riod 
verde.  It  feemed  to  be  about  two  feet  above  the  Itones,,.. 
and  not  far  from  the  water.  In  fize  and  figure  it  had 
the  appearance  of  a  parallelopiped,  foraewh.at  more  than  x-. 
foot  in  length,  and  half  a  foot  high,  the  longeft  fide  be¬ 
ing  parallel  to  the  horizon.  Its  light  was  fo  ftrong,  that 
he  could  plainly  difcern  by  it  .  part  of  a  neighbouring 
hedge  and  the  water  of  the  river;  only  in  the  eall  corner 
of  it  the  light  was  rather  faint,  and  the  fquare  figure  lefs 
perfeCt,  as  if  it  were  cut  off  or  darkened  by  thefegment  of  / 
a  circle.  On  examining  it  a  little  nearer,  he  was  fur- 
prifed  to  find  that  it  changed  gradually  from  a  bright  red3  ,, 
firft  to  a  yellowilh,  and  then  to  a  pale,  colour,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  he  drew  nearer ;  and,  when  he  came  to  the  place 
itfelf,  it  quite  vanilhed.  Upon  this  he  Hepped  back,  and 
not  only  faw  it  again,  but  found  that  the  farther  he 
went  from  it,  the  ftronger  and  brighter  it  grew.  When, 
he  examined  the  place  of  this  luminous  appearance,  he 
could  perceive  no  linell  nor  any  other 'mark  of  fire.”  This 
account  was  confirmed  by  another  gentleman,  who  in¬ 
formed  M.  Beccari,  that  he  had  feen  the  fame  light  five  - 
or  fix  different  times  in  fpring  and  autumn ;  and  that  it 
always  appeared  of  the  fame  lliape,  and  in  the  very  fame 
place.  One  night  in  particular,  he  obferved  it  come  out 
of  a  neighbouring  field  to  fettle  in  the  ufual  place. 

A  very  remarkable  account  of  an  ignis  fatuus  is  given  by 
Dr.  Shaw  in  his  Travels  to  the  Holy  Land.  It  appeared  . 
in  the  valleys  of  mount  Ephraim,  and  attended  him  and 
his  company  for  more  than  an  hour.  Sometimes  it  would 
appear  globular,  or  in  the  lhape  of  the  flame  of  a  candle;  at 
others  it  would  fpread  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  involve  the 
whole  company  in  a  pale  inoffenfive  light,  then  contract 
itfelf,  and  fuddenly  difappear  ;  but  in  lefs  than  a  minute 
would  appear  again;  fometimes,  running  fwiftly  along,  it 
would  expand  itfelf  at  certain  intervals  over  more  than 
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two  or  three  acres  of  the  adjacent  mountains.  The  at- 
mofphere  from  the  beginning  of  the  evening  had  been 
remarkably  thick  and  hazy  ;  and  the  dew,  as  they  felt 
it  on  the  bridles  of  their  horfes,  was  very  clammy  and  unc¬ 
tuous. 

Lights  refembling  the  ignis  fatuus  are  foinetimes  ob- 
ferved  at  Tea,  Ikipping  about  the  malts  and  rigging  of  flips  ; 
and  Dr.  Shaw  informs  us,  that  he  has  feen  thefe  in  fuch 
weather  as  that  juft  mentioned  when  he  faw  the  ignis  fa¬ 
tuus  in  Palelline.  Similar  appearances  have  been  obferved 
in  various  other  fituafcions;  and  we  are  told  of  one  which 
appeared  about  the  bed  of  a  woman  in  Milan,  furround¬ 
ing  it  as  well  as  her  body  entirely.  This  light  fled  from 
the  hand  which  approached  it;  but  was  at  length  entirely 
dil'perfed  by  the  motion  of  the  air.  Of  the  fame  kind 
alfo,  molt  probably,  are  thofe  fmall  luminous  appearances 
which  fometimes  appear  in  houfes  or  near  them,  called  in 
Scotland  elf-candles,,  and  which  are  fuppofed  to  portend 
the  death  of  fome  perfon  about  the  houfe.  In  general 
thefe  lights  are  harmlefs,  though  not  always;  for  we  have 
accounts  of  fome  luminous  vapours  which  would  encorn- 
pafs  flacks  of  hay  and  corn,  and  fet  them  on  fire ;  fo  that 
they  became  objects  of  great  terror  and  concern  to  the 
country  people.  Of  thefe  it  was  obferved,  that  they  would 
avoid  a  drawn  fword,  or  fharp-pointed  iron  inftrument, 
and  that  they  would  be  driven  away  by  a  great  noife ; 
both  which  methods  were  made  ufe  of  to  diflipate  them  ; 
and  it  was  likewife  obferved,  that  they  came  from  fome 
diflance,  as  it  were  on  purpofe  to  do  mifchief. 

Several  philofophers  have  endeavoured  to  account  for 
thefe  appearances,  but  hitherto  with  no  great  fuccefs  ; 
nor  indeed  does  there  feem  to  be  fufficient  data  for  folving 
all  their  phenomena.  Willoughby,  Ray,  and  others,  have 
imagined  that  the  light  was  occafioned  by  a  number  of 
fliining  infeCts  ;  but  this  opinion  was  never  fupported  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  gain  much  ground.  The  ignis  fa¬ 
tuus  feen  by  Dr.  Derham  above-mentioned,  as  well  as  ail 
the  other  inflances  we  have  related,  feem  to  demonftrate 
the  contrary.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  calls  it  a  vapour  Jhining 
without  heat ;  and  fuppofes  that  there  is  the  fame  difference 
between  the  vapours  of  ignis  fatuus  and  flame  that  there 
is  between  the  fhining  of  rotten  wood  and  burning  coals. 
But,  though  this  feems  generally  to  be  the  cafe,  there 
are  ftill  fome  exceptions,  as  had  been  inftanced  in  the  va¬ 
pours  which'  let  fire  to  the  flacks  of  corn.  Dr.  Prieftley 
fuppofes  that  the  light  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  that 
produced  by  putrefcent  fubftances  ;  and  others  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  eleClrical  fluid  is  principally  concerned ; 
but  none  have  attempted  to  give  any  particular  folution 
of:  the  phenomena. 

From  the  frequent  appearance  of  the  ignis  fatuus  in 
marfhes,  inoift  ground,  burying-places,  and  dunghills,  we 
are  naturally  led  to  conclude,  that  putrefaction  is  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  production  of  it.  This  procefs,  we  know, 
is  attended  with  the  emiffion  of  an  aqueous  fleam,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  quantity  of  fixed,  inflammable,  phlogifticated, 
and  alkaline,  airs,  all  blended  together  in  one  common 
vapour.  It  is  likewife  attended  with  fome  degree  of  heat; 
and  we  know  that  there  are  fome  vapours,  that  of  ful- 
plnir  particularly,  which  become  luminous,  with  a  degree 
of  heat  much  lets  than  that  fufficient  to  fet  fire  to  combuf- 
tible  bodies.  There  is  no  inconfiftency,  therefore,  in  fup- 
pofmgthattheputrid  vapour  may  be  capable  of  (tuning,  with 
a  ftill  fmaller  degree  of  heat  than  that  of  fulphur,  and  con- 
fequently  become  luminous  by  that  which  putrefaftion 
alone  affords.  This  would  account  for  the  ignis  fatuus, 
were  it  only  a- fteady  luminous  vapour  arifing  from  places 
where  putrid  matters  are  contained  ;  but  its  extreme  mo¬ 
bility,  and  flying  from  one  place  to  another  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  any  perfon,  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  this  prin¬ 
ciple.  If  one  quantity  of  the  putrid  vapours  becomes  lu¬ 
minous  by  means  of  heat,  all  the  reft  ought  to  do  fo  like¬ 
wife  ;  fo  that,  though  we  may  allow  heat  and  putrefaction 
to  be  concerned,  yet,  of  neceflity,  we  muft  have  recourfe 
to  fome  other  agent,  which  cannot  beany  other  than  cUq- 
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tricky.  Without  this  it  is  impoffible  to  conceive  how  any 
body  of  moveable  vapour  fhould  not  be  carried  away  by 
the  wind ;  but,  fo  far  is  this  from  being  the  cafe,  that  the 
ignes  fatui,  defcribed  by  M.  Beccari,  were  but  little  af¬ 
fected  by  the  wind.  It  is  befldes  proved  by  undoubted 
experiment,  that  eleClricity  always  is  attended  with  fome 
degree  of  heat;  and  this,  however  (mall,  may  be  fufficient 
to  give  a  luminous  property  to  any  vapour  on  which  it 
ads  ftrongly ;  not  to  mention,  that  the  eleCtric  fluid  itfelf 
is  no  other  than  that  of  light,  and  may  therefore  by  its 
aCtion  eaftly  produce  a  luminous  appearance  independent 
of  any  vapour. 

We  have  a  ftrong  proof  that  eleClricity  is  concerned, 
or  indeed  the  principal  agent,  in  producing  the  ignis  fa¬ 
tuus,  from  an  experiment  related  by  Dr.  Prieftley  of  a 
flame  ot  this  kind  being  artificially  produced.  A  gentle¬ 
man,  who  had  been  making  many  electrical  experiments 
for  a  whole  afternoon  in  a  fmall  room,  on  going  out  of 
it,  obferved  a  flame  following  him  at  fome  little  diflance. 
This,  we  have  no  realon  to  doubt,  was  a  true  ignis  fa¬ 
tuus,  and  the  circumftances  necelTary  to  produce  it  were 
then  prefent,  viz.  an  atmolphere  impregnated  with  ani¬ 
mal  vapour,  and  likewife  ftrongly  electrified.  Both  thefe 
circumftances  undoubtedly  mult  have  taken  place  in  the 
prefent  cafe  ;  for  the  quantity  of,  perfpiration  emitted  by 
a  human  body  is  by  no  means  inconfiderable ;  and  it,  as 
well  as  the  eleClricity,  would  be  collected  by  reafon  of  the 
fmallnefs  of  the  room.  In  this  cafe,  however,  there 
feems  to  have  been  a  confiderable  difference  between  the 
artificial  ignis  fatuus  and  thofe  commonly  met  wfith;  for 
this  flame  followed  the  gentleman  as  he  went  out  of  the 
room  ;  but  the  natural  ones  commonly  fly  from  thofe 
who  approach  them.  This  may  be  accounted  for,  from 
a  difference  between  the  eleClricity  of  the  atmofphere.  in 
the  one  room  and  the  other ;  in  which  cafe  the  flame 
would  naturally  be  attracted  towards  that  place  where  the 
eleClricity  was  either  different  in  quality  or  in  quantity  ; 
but,  in  the  natural  way,  where  all  bodies  may  be  fuppofed 
equally  electrified  for  a  great  way  round,  a  repulfion  will 
as  naturally  take  place.  Still,  however,  this  does  not 
feem  to  be  always  the  cafe.  In  thofe  inflances  where  tra¬ 
vellers  have  been  attended  by  an  ignis  fatuus,  we  cannot 
fuppofe  it  to  have  been  influenced  by  any  other  power 
than  what  wre  call  attradion,  and  which  eleClricity  is  very 
capable  of  producing.  Its  keeping  at  fome  diflance  is 
likewife  eafily  accounted  for ;  as  we  know  that  bodies 
poffeffed  of  different  quantities  of  eleClricity  may  be  made 
to  attraCt  one  another  for  a  certain  fpace,  and  then  repel 
without  having  ever  come  into  contaCl.  On  this  princi¬ 
ple  we  may  account  for  the  light  which  furrounded  the 
woman  at  Milan,  but  fled  from  the  hand  of  any  other 
perfon.  On  the  fame  principle  we  may  account  for  thole 
mifchievous  vapours  which  fet  fire  to  the  hay  and  corn- 
flacks,  but  were  driven  away  by  prefenting  to  them  a 
pointed  iron  inftrument,  or  by  making  a  noife.  Both 
thefe  are  known  to  have  a  great  efteCl  upon  the  eleCtric 
matter  ;  and,  by  means  of  eidier,  even  lightning  may  oc- 
cafionally  be  made  to  fall  upon,  or  to  avoid,  particular 
places,  according  to  the  circumftances  by  which  the  ge¬ 
neral  mafs  happens  to  be  affeCted  at  that  time. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  feems  molt  probable,  that 
the  ignis  fatuus  is  a  collection  of  vapour  of  the  putrefcent 
kind,  very  much  affeCted  by  eleClricity  ;  aecordingto  the 
degree  of  which,  it  will  either  give  a  weak  or  itrong  light, 
or  even  fet  fire  to  certain  lubltances  dilpofed  to  receive 
its  operation.  This  opinion  feems  greatly  to  be  confirm- 
ed  from  fome  luminous  appearances  obferved  in  privies,,  . 
where  the  putrid  vapours  have  collected  themfelves  into 
balls,  and  exploded  violently  on  the  approach  of  a  candle. 
This  laft  effeCt,  however,  we  cannot  fo  well  afcribe  to  the 
eleClricity,  as  to  the  accenfion  of  the  inflammable  air  which 
frequently  abounds  in  fuch  places. 

In  the  Appendix  to  Dr.  Prieltley’s  third  volume  of  Ex¬ 
periments  and  Obfervatioiis  on  Air,  Mr.  Warltire  gives 
an  account  of  fome  very  remarkable  ignes  fatui,  which 
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■be  obferved  on  the  road  to  Broomfgrove,  about  five  miles 
from  Birmingham.  The  time  of  obfervation  was  the  12th 
of  December,  1776,  before  day-light.  A  great  many  of 
thefe  lights  were  playing  in  an  adjacent  field,  in  different 
directions  5  from  fome  of  which  there  fuddenly  fprung 
up  bright  branches  of  light,  fomething  refembling  the 
explofion  of  a  rocket  that  contained  many  brilliant  liars, 
if  the  difcharge  was  upwards  inltead  of  the  ufual  direc¬ 
tion,  and  the  hedge  and  trees  on  each  fide  of  the  hedge 
were,  illuminated.  This  appearance  continued  but  a  few 
feconds,  and  then  the  Jack-a-lanterns  played  as  before- 
Mr.  Warltire  was  not  near  enough  to  obferve  if  the  . ap¬ 
parent  explofions  were  attended  with  any  report. 

Cronfledt  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  ignes  fatui,  as 
well  as  the  meteors  called  falling  liars,  are  owing  to  col- 
leclions  .of  inflammable  air  raifeckto  a  great  height  in  the 
atmofphere.  -But,  with  regard  to  the  latter,  the  vail  height 
at  which  they  move  evidently  dhows  that  they  cannot  be 
the  effedl  of  any  gravitating  vapour  .whatever ;  for  the 
lightell  inflammable  air  is  one-twelfth  of  that  of  the  com¬ 
mon  atmofphere ;  and  we  have  ho  reafon  to  believe*  that, 
at  the  dillance  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  the  earth,  the 
latter  is  near  one-twelfth  of  its  weight  at  the  furface. 
From  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Warltire.,  we  Ihould  be 
apt  to  conclude,  that  there  is  a  itrong  affinity  betwixt  the 
ignes  fatui  and  fire-balls,  infonmch  that  the  one  might  be 
very  eafily  converted  into  the  other.  From  this  then  we 
mull  afcribe  an  eleCtrical  origin  to  the  one  as  well  as  the 
other.  EleCtricity,  we  know,  can  aflume  both  of  tliefe 
appearances,  as  is  evident  in  the  cafe  of  points;  or  even 
when  the  atmofphere  is  violently  electrified,  as  round  the 
firing  of  an  electrical  kite,  which  always  will  appear  to  be 
furrounded  with  a  blue  flame  in  the  night,  if  the  eleCtri- 
city  be  very  llrong. 

On  the  wdrole,  it  appears,  that  eleCtricity  afting.upon  a 
fmall  quantity  of  atmofpherical  air,  with  a  certain  degree 
of  vigour,  will  produce  an  appearance  refembling  an  ignis 
fatuus  ;  with  a  fuperior  force  it  will  produce  a  fire-ball; 
and  a  fudden  increafe  of  eleCtrical  power  might  produce 
thofe  fparks  and  apparent  explofions  obferved  by  Mr. 
Warltire.  The  only  difficulty  therefore  is,  Why  does 
eleflricity.  exert  its  power  upon  one  portion  of  the  atmofi- 
qphere  .  rather  than  another,  feeing  it  has  an  opportunity 
of  diffufing  itfelf  equally  through  the  whole  ?  To  this  it 
feems  impoffible  to  give  any  other  anfwer  than  that  we  fee 
the  fafl  is  lb  ;  and  that,  in  all.cafes  where  there  is  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  eleflrified  air  or. vapour,  there  will  be  an  accumu¬ 
lation  in  one  part  father  than  another.  Thus,  in  the  ex¬ 
periment  already  related,  where  the  gentleman  perceived 
a  blue  flame  following  him,  the  wdiole  air  of  the  room 
was  eleflrified,  but  the  greateil  power  of  theffiuid  was 
exerted  on  that  which  gave  the  luminous  appearance. 

With  regard  to  the  ufes  of  the  ignes  fatui  in  the  fyf- 
tem  of  nature,  we  can  only  fay,  that  they  leem  to  be  ac¬ 
cidental  appearances  refulting  from  the  motion  of  the 
eleftric  fluid,  and  are,  no  doubt,  like  other  meteors,  fub- 
fervient  to  the  prefervation  of  its  equilibrium,  and  thus 
are  ufeful  in  preventing  thofe  dreadful  commotions  which 
enfue  when  a  proper  medium  for  fo  doing  is  deficient. 

To  IGNI'TE,  v.  a.  [from  ignis,  Lat.  fire.]  To  kindle  ; 
to  fet  on  fire. — Take  good  firm  chalk,  ignite  it  in  a  cruci¬ 
ble,  and  then  powder  it.  Grew. 

IGNITE'GIUM,  f.  [from  ignis,  Lat.  fire,  and  tego,  to 
cover.]  The  curfew;  the  beil  which  rings  at  eight  o’clock. 
■$ee, Curfew-bt Lj,;  vol.  v. 

IGNIT'IBLE,  adj.  Inflammable;  capable  of  being  fet 
on.  fire.  Not  in  ufe. — Such  bodies  only  [trike  fire  which 
[lave  lulpliur  or  ignitible  parts.  Brown. 

IGNI'TION,y.  [Fr.  from  ignite. ]  The  aft  of  kindling, 
of  letting  on  fire.; — Xhofe  black  circular  lines  we  fee  on 
diffies,  and  other  turned  veflels  of  wood,  are  the  effefls  of 
ignition,  by  the  preffure  of  an  edged  ilick  upon  the  veil'd 
turned  nimbly  in  the  lqthe.  Ray. 

IGNFTING,  f.  The  aft  of  kindling,  or  letting  on  fire. 

IGNIVOMOUS,  adj.  [igwvmus,  Lat]  Vomiting  fire. 
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—-Vulcanos  and  ignivomous  mountains  are  fome  of  the  moil 
terrible  fhocks  of  the  globe.  Derkam. 

IGNOBILXTY,/  [from  ignoble. Mcannefs  of  birth. 
Bailey.  Not  ufed. 

_  IGNO'JBLE,  adj.  ['  F r.  from  ighobilis,  Lat.]  Mean  of 
birth  ;  not  noble  ;  not  of  illuftrious  race  : 

As  when  in  tumults  rife  th’  ignoble  crowd, 

Mad  are  their  motions,  and  their  tongues  are  loud.  Dryd , 

Worthlefs ;  not  deferving  honour.  Ufed  of  things  or 
perfons : 

The  noble  ifle  doth  want  her  proper  lirnbs ; 

Her  royal  Itock  graft  with  ignoble  plants.  Shakefpeare. 

TGNO'BLY,  adv.  Ignominioufly ;  meanly  ;  dilhonour- 
ably;  reproachfully;  difgracefully : 

To  tliefe,  that  fober  race  of  men,  whofe  lives 
Religious  titled  them  the  foils  of  God, 

Shall  yield  up  all  their  virtue,  all  their  fame. 

Ignobly!  Milton. 

IGNOMINXOUS,  adj.  \_ignominieux,  Fr.  ignominiofus „ 
Lat.]  Mean;  fliameful ;  reproachful-;  diflionourable.. 
Ufed  both  of  perfons. and  things. — Nor  has  this  kingdom 
deferved  to  be  facrificed  to  one  Angle,  rapacious,  oblcure^ 
ignominious,  projeflor.  Swift. 

They  gave,  and  file  transferred,  the  curs’d  advice. 

That  monarchs  fliould  their  inward  foul  difguife; 

By  ignominious  arts,  for  fervile  ends. 

Should  compliment  their  foes,  and  fhim  their  friends.  Prior , 

IGNOMIN'IOUSLY,  adv.  Meanly;  fcandaloully ;  dif- 
gracefully;  fiiamefully ;  reproachfully. — It  is  fome  allay 
to  the  infamy  of  him  who  died  ignominioufly  to  be  buried 
privately.  South.  - 

IG'NOMINY,  f.  \igrtominie,  Fr.  ignominia,  Lat.]  Dis¬ 
grace  ;  reproach  ;  ftame  ;  infamy  ;  meannefs  ;  dilhonour. 

■ — Their  generals  have  been  received  with  honour  after 
their  defeat ;  yours  with  ignominy  after  conquefl.  Addifon . 
Adieu,  and  take  thy  praife  with  thee  to  heav’n  : 

Thy  ignominy  fleep  with  thee  in  the  grave.  Shakefpeare. 

IG'NOMY,  [a  contraction  of]  Ignominy. — I  blufli  to 
think  upon  this  ignomy.  Shakefpeare. 

IGNORA'MUS,/  [Latin.]  A  fooliffi  fellow;  a  vain 
uninitruCted  pretender.  A  low  word. — Tell  an  ignoramus „ 
in  place  and  power,  that  lie  has  a  wit  and  an  underftand- 
ing  above  all  the  world,  and  he  lhall  readily  admit  the 
commendation.  South. 

This  word  (fignifying  We  are  ignorant)  was  formerly 
written  on  a  bill  of  indictment  by  the  grand  jury  impannel- 
led  on  the  inquifition  of  criminal  caules,  when  they  rejected 
the  evidence  as  too  weak  or  defective  to  make  good  the 
prefentment  againll  a  perfon  fo  as  to  put  him  on  the  trial  5 
the  effeCt  whereof  was,  that  all  farther  inquiry  and  pro¬ 
ceedings  againft  that  party  on  that  bill,  (for  the  words 
now  uled  are.  Not  a  true  bill,  or  Not  found,)  for  the  fault 
wherewith  he  is  charged,  is  thereby  flopped,  and  he  is 
delivered  without  further  anfwer.  3  Injt.  30.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Indictment. 

IG'NORANCE,  f.  [ ignorance ,  Fr.  ignoratio,  Lat.]  Want 
of  knowledge ;  unleafnednefs. — If  all  the  clergy  were  as 
learned  as  theml’elves  are  that  moft  complain  of  ignorance 
in  others,  yet  our  book  of  prayer  might  remain  the  fame. 

Hooker. 

Still  baniffi  your. defenders,  ’till  at  length 
Your  ignorance  deliver  you, 

As  molt  abated  captives,  to  fome  nation 

That  won  you  without  blows.  Shakefpeare 

If  we  fee  right,  we  fee  our  woes ; 

Then  what  avails  it  to  have  eyes? 

From  ignorance  our  comfort  flows.; 

The  only  wretched  are  the  wifej  Prior. 

Want  of  knowledge  refpeCling  fome  particular  thing. — It 
is  in  every  body’s  power  to  pretend  ignorance  of  the  law. 

Sherlock, 
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Sherlock. — Want  of  knowledge  difcovered  by  external  ef¬ 
fect.  Jn  this  fenfe  it  has  a  plural. — Forgive  us  all  our 
fins,  negligences,  and  ignorances.  Com.  Prayer.— Puniili  me 
not  for  my  fins  and  ignorances.  Tohit. 

Ignorance  in  law.  Want  of  knowledge  of  the  law 
{hall  not  excufe  any  man  from  the  penalty  of  it.  Every 
perfon  is  bound  at  his  peril  to  take  notice  what  the  law 
of  the  realm  is  ;  and  ignorance  of  it,  though  it  be  invin¬ 
cible,  where  a  man  affirms  that  he  hath  done  all  that  in 
him  lies  to  know  the  law,  will  not  excufe  him.  Do£l.  & 
Stud.  i.  46.  Plowd.  343.  And  an  infant  of  the  age  of  dif- 
cretion  (hall  be  puniffied  for  crimes,  though  he  be  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  law  ;  but  infants  of  tender  age,  have  ignorance 
by  nature  to  excufe  them ;  fo  perfons  non  compos  have  igno¬ 
rance  by  the  hand  of  God.  Stud.  Comp.  83,  84. 

Though  ignorance  of  the  law  excufefh  not,  ignorance  of 
the ./ift^doth  ;  as  if  a  perfon  buy  a  horfe  or  other  thing  in 
open  market,  of  one  that  had  no  property  therein,  and  not 
knowing  but  he  had  right ;  in  that  cafe  he  hath  good  ti¬ 
tle,  and  the  ignorance  fliall  excufe  him.  Dc£l.  &  Stud.  309. 
But  if  the  party  bought  the  horfe  out  of  the  market,  or 
knew  the  feller  had  no  right,  the  buying  in  open  market 
would  not  have  excufed.  Ibid.  5  Rep.  83.  Alfo  where  a 
man  is  to  enter  into  land  or  feize  goods,  See.  he  mull  fee 
that  what  he  does  be  rightly  done,  or  his  ignorance  fliall 
be  no  excufe.  Wood's  Inf.  608.  Ignorance  of  fact  is  a  de¬ 
left  of  will,  when  a  man,  intending  to  do  a  lawful  aft, 
does  that  which  is  unlawful.  For  here,  the  deed  and  the 
will  afting  l'eparately,  there  is  not  that  conjunftion  be¬ 
tween  them  which  is  necellary  to  form  a  criminal  aft;  as 
if  a  man,  intending  to  kill  a  thief  or  houfebreaker  in  his 
own  lioufe,  by  miftake  kills  one  of  his  own  family.  This 
is  no  criminal  aftion.  Cro.  Car.  538.  But  if  a  man  thinks 
lie  has  a  right  to  kill  a  perfon  excommunicated  or  out¬ 
lawed  wherever  he  meets  him,  and  does  fo,  this  is  murder, 
as  it  proceeds  from  a  criminal  ignorance  of  the  law. 
4  Comm.  27. 

IG'NORANT,  adj.  [Fr.  from  ignorans,  Lat.]  Wanting 
knowledge;  unlearned  ;  uninftrufted  ,  unenlightened. — 
He  that  doth  not  know  thofe  things  which  are  of  ufe  for 
him  to  know-,  is  but  an  ignorant  man,  whatever  he  may 
know  befides.  Tillotfon. 

Fools  grant  whate’er  ambition  craves, 

And  men,  once  ignorant,  are  flaves.  Pope. 

Unknowm  ;  undifeovered.  This  is  merely  poetical : 

•If  you  know  aught,  which  does  behove  my  knowledge 
Thereof  to  be  informed,  imprifon’t  not 
In  ignorant  concealment.  Shakefpeare. 

Without  knowledge  of  fome  particular. — Let  not  judges 
be  fo  ignorant  of  their  own  right,  as  to  think  there  is  not 
left  to  them,  as  a  principal  part  of  their  office,  a  wife  ap¬ 
plication  of  laws.  Bacon. 

O  vifions  ill  forefeen  !  Better  had  I 

Liv’d  ignorant  of  future!  fo  had  borne 

My  part  of  evil  only.  Milton. 

Unacquainted  with.  In  a  good  fenfe. — Ignorant  of  guilt,  I 

fear  not  ihame.  Dry  den.—  Ignorantly  made  or  done.  Un- 

tifual  ; 

His  fhipping, 

Poor  ignorant  baubles,  on  our  terrible  feas 

Like  egg-lhells  mov’d.  Shakefpeare. 

-  IG'NORANT,  f.  One  untaught,  unlettered,  unin¬ 
ftrufted  : 

Did  I  for  this  take  pains  to  teach 

Our  zealous  ignorants  to  preach  !  Denham. 

IG'NORANTLY,  adv.  Without  knowledge  ;  unikil- 
fully ;  without  information. — When  a  poet,  an  orator,  or 
a  painter,  has  performed  admirably,  we  fometimes  miltake 
his  blunders  for  beauties,  and  are  fo  ignorantly  fond  as  to 
copy  after  them.  Watts. 

The  greateft  and  moft  cruel  foes  we  have 
Are  thofe  whom  you  would  ignorantly  fare.  Dryden, 
Vol.  X.  No.  722. 
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To  IGNO'RE,  v.a.  [_ ignorer ,  Fr.  ignora,  Lat.]  Not  to 
know  ;  to  be  ignorant  of.  This  word  Boyle  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  introduce;  but  it  has  not  been  received  —I  ignored 
not  the  ftrifter  interpretation,  given  by  modern  critics  to 
divers  texts,  by  me  alleged.  Boyle. 

IGNOS'CIBLE,  adj.  [igjiofcibilis,  Lat.]  Capable  of  par¬ 
don.  Di£l. 

IGNY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Marne  :  five  miles  fouth  of  Fifmes. 

IGRAN'DE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Allier,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diitrift  of 
Cerilly:  two  leagues  iouth-eaft  of  Cerilly. 

IGRA'NI,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Dalmatia :  forty-four  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of 
Mo  (tar. 

IGRI'DI,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Caramania,  fituated  on  a  large  lake. 

IGUALE'JA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Gre¬ 
nada  :  three  miles  fouth-eall  of  Ronda. 

IGUI'DI,  a  town  and  diitrift  of  Africa,  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Sahara:  the  country  is  otherwife  called  Lvnpta, 

IGUI'RA,  a  tow'n  of  Africa,  on  the  Gold  Coaft,  in 
the  country  of  Soko,  near  which  is  dug  very  fine  gold. 

IGUIT'PO,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  country 
of  Brafii,  and  government  of  St.  Paul. 

IGUN'SKOI,  a  town  of  Rutfia,  near  the  eaftern  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  continent  of  Alia.  Lat.  65.45.  N-  Ion.  206.  20. 

IGU'VIUM,  a  town  of  Umbria,  on  the  Via  Flaminia; 
now  Gubio. 

I'HOR,  Jo'hor,  or  Jor,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Malacca, 
and  capital  of  a  province  of  the  fame  name  in  the  penin- 
fula  beyond  the  Ganges.  It  was  taken  by  the  Portu- 
guele  in  1603,  who  deftroyed  it,  and  carried  off  the  can¬ 
non;  but  it  has  fince  been  rebuilt,  and  is  now  in  poffel- 
fion  of  the  Dutch.  Lat.  1.15.N.  Ion.  93.  55.  E. 

IHRE  (John),  knight  of  the  Swediffi  order  of  the  Po¬ 
lar  Star,  public  profelfor  of  rhetoric  and  politics  in  the 
univerfity  of  Uplal,  and  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences  at  Stockholm,  was  born  in  the  month  -of  March 
1707.  Having  at  an  early  age  loft  his  father,  who  was 
profeffor  of  theology  at  Lund,  young  Ihre  was  taken  un¬ 
der  the  proteftion  of  his  grandfather,  then  arclibilhop  of 
Uplal,  at  which  place  he  ftudied.  After  he  had  com¬ 
pleted  his  academic  ftudies,  he  fet  out  in  1730  on  his 
travels  :  he  vifited  Germany,  England,  France,  the  Low 
Countries,  and  Denmark;  and  in  1733  returned  to  Up- 
fal,  where  he  difputed  “  De  Ufu  Accentuum  Hebraeo- 
rum,”  and  was  elefted  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences.  Two  years  after  he  was  appointed  fub-librarian, 
and  in  1737  public  profeffor  of  poetry.  This  office 
proved,  at  firft,  highly  agreeable  to  him,  and,  by  his  lec¬ 
tures  on  Horace,  Virgil,  and  Ovid,  he  foon  excited  among 
his  pupils  a  tafte  for  the  beauties  of  poetry;  but  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  ffudents  who  applied  to  this  branch  of  ftudy 
being  too  frnall,  he  exprelfed  a  willi  of  obtaining  another 
prolefforffiip.  This  wilh  was  foon  gratified,  for  in  the 
year  1748  he  was  appointed  by  the  king  profeffor  of  rhe¬ 
toric  and  politics;  an  office  the  duties  of  which  he  dif- 
charged  for  forty  years  with  great  reputation,  and  with 
much  benefit  to  his  pupils,  many  of  whom  were  of  the 
higher  orders.  But,  though  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
was  neceilarily  required  for  his  academic  labours,  he  de¬ 
voted  fome  part  of  it  to  the  improvement  of  the  literature 
of  his  country  ;  and,  as  he  made  choice  of  thofe  fubjefts 
which  had  been  neglefted  by  others,  the  fervice  he  ren¬ 
dered  to  it  in  this  way  was  the  more  meritorious.  Hav¬ 
ing  tranflated  into  Swedilh  the  Lady's  Library,  written  by 
fir  Richard  Steele,  he  was  convinced  that  he  was  ftill  very 
deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  his  own  language,  and  was 
therefore  Itrongly  excited  to  examine  it  with  more  atten¬ 
tion.  in  the  year  1766,  he  publilhed  a  Lexicon  Dialec- 
torum,  in  which  he  explained  and  illuftrated  obfolete 
words,  ftill  ul'ed  in  the  provinces;  and  in  1769,  his  valu¬ 
able  Glojfarium  Sueo-Gothicum,  in  2  vols.  folio,  which  is  well 
known  to  pliilologifts.  Sweden  is  indebted  to  him  alfo 
•for  an  explanation  of  the  old  catalogue  of  the  Suec-Go 
10  C  tjiic 
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thic  kings,  to  which  are  added  the  old  Weft-Gothic  laws. 
In  his  tour  differtations  De  Runorum  ' Antiquitate,  Patria, 
Origine,  &  Occafu,  he  afferts  that  the  Runic  writing  was 
formerly  ufed  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  Sweden  about  the  fixth  century,  and  became 
entirely  extinft  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth.  Thefe 
works  will  be  lafting  monuments  of  Hire’s  great  learning 
and  induftry.  He  was  of  a  mild  difpofition  ;  loved  in¬ 
nocent  mirth  j  had  an  open  friendly  heart,  and  entertain¬ 
ed  the  utmoft  refpeft  and  reverence  for  the  Supreme  Be¬ 
ing.  In  the  year  1756,  king  Adolphus  Frederic  raifed 
him  to  the  rank  of  a  counfellor  of  the  chancery ;  two 
years  after  to  that  of  patrician;  and  in  1759,  Conferred 
on  him  the  order  of  the  Polar  Star.  During  the  laft  four 
years  of  his  life  he  was  very  infirm  ;  and  died  in  the  month 
of  November,  1780,  in  the  feventy-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

JHY'LUM,  a  town  of  Alia,  in  the  country  of  Lahore  : 
feventy-t-hree  miles  north-north-weft  of  Lahore. 

FJA,  a  river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into  the  Oka  near 
Archangellkoi. 

I'JAR,  the  month  otherwife  called  Zif. 

JIB,/  The  foremoft  fail  of  a  fhip,  being  a  large  ftay- 
fail  extended  from  the  outer  end  of  the  bowlprit  prolong¬ 
ed  by  the  jib-boom,  towards  the  fore-topmaft-head.  The 
jib  is  a  fail  of  great  command  with  any  fide-wind,  but  ef- 
pecially  when  the  lhip  is  clofe  hauled ,  or  has  the  wind  upon 
her  beam  ;  and  its  effort  in  cajling  the  ftfip,  or  turning 
her  head  to  leeward,  is  very  powerful,  and  of  great  utility, 
particularly  when  the  lhip  is  working  through  a  narrow 
■channel. 

JIB-BOOM,  f.  A  boom  run  out  from  the  extremity  of 
the  bowfprit,  parallel  to  its  length,  and  ferving  to  extend 
the  bottom  of  the  jib,  and  the  (lay  of  the  fore-top-gallant 
Tnaft.  This  boom,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  conti¬ 
nuation  of  the  bowfprit  forward,  to  which  it  may  be  con- 
fiderecl  as  a  topmaft,  is  ufually  attached  to  the  bowlprit 
by  means  of  two  large  boom-irons,  or  by  one  boom- 
iron  and  a  cap  on  the  outer  end  of  the  bowfprit  ;  or,  final¬ 
ly,  by  the  cap  without  and  a  ftrong  lalhing  within,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  boom-iron,  which  is  generally  the  method  of 
fecuring  it  in  fmall  merchant-lhips.  It  may  therefore  be 
drawn  in  upon  the  bowlprit  as  occafion  requires;  which 
is  ufually  praftifed  when  the  lhip  enters  a  harbour,  where 
at  might  very  foon  be  broken,  or  carried  away,  by  the  vef- 
fiels  which  are  moored  therein,  or  palling  by  under  fail. 

JXB'BEL-AUREZ,  the  Mons  Aurafms  of  the  middle 
age,  an  affemblage  of  many  very  rocky  mountains  in 
Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers.  Here  Mr.  Bruce  met 
with  a  race  of  people  much  fairer  in  the  complexion  than 
any  of  the  nations  to  the  fouthward  of  Britain;  their  hair 
was  red,  and  their  eyes  blue;  they  maintain  their  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  are  of  a  favage  difpofition,  fo  that  our  tra¬ 
veller  found  it  difficult  to  approach  them  with  fafety. 
They  are  called  Neardia  ;  and  each  of  them  has  a  Greek 
crofs  in  the  middle  between  the  eyes,  marked  with  anti¬ 
mony.  They  are  divided  into  tribes,  but,  tinlike  the 
other  Arabs,  have  huts  in  the  mountains  built  of  mud 
and  draw.;  and  are,  by  our  author,  fuppofed  to  be  a  rem¬ 
nant:  of  the  Vandals.  He  even  thinks  that  they  may  be 
defcended  from  the  remainder  of  an  array  of  Vandals 
mentioned  by  Procopius,  which- was  defeated  among  thefe 
mountains.  They  live  in  perpetual  war  with  the  Moors, 
and  boalt  that  their  ancellors  were  Chriltians. 

JIB'BING,/.  [from  jib.']  The  adlof  fhifting  the  boom- 
fail. 

JIBE ,  /  See  Gibe. 

JIB'SAM,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

JID'DA,  a  town  of  Arabia,  filuated  in  a  very  unwhole- 
fotne,  barren,  and  defert,  part  of  the  country.  Immedi¬ 
ately  without  the  gate  to  the  eaftward,  is  a  defert  plain 
filled  with  the  huts  of  the  Bedoweens,  or  country 
Arabs,  built  of  long  bundles  of  fpartum  or  bent-grais 
put  together  like  fafcines.  Thefe  people  fupply  the  town 
with  milk  and  butter.  “There  is  no  ftirring  out  of  the 
town  (lays  Mr,  Bruce),  even  for  a  walk,  unlefs  for  about 
half  a  mile  in  the  fouth  fide  by  the  fea,  where  there  is  a 
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number  of  (linking  pools  of  ftagnant  water,  which  cost- 
tributes  to  make  the  town  very  unwholefome.” 

From  the  difagreeable  and  inconvenient  fituation  of 
this  port,  it  is  probable,  that  it  would  have  been  long  ago 
abandoned,  had  it  not  been  for  its  vicinity  to  Mecca,  and 
the  vaft  annual  influx  of  wealth  occafioned  by  the  India 
trade;  which,  however,  does  not  continue,  but  palfes  011 
to  Mecca,  whence  it  is  dilperfed  all  over  the  call.  The 
town  of  Jidda  itlelf  receives  but  little  advantage,  for  all 
the  cuftoms  are  immediately  fent  to  the  needy  and  rapa¬ 
cious  fheriff  of  Mecca  and  his  dependents.  “The  gold 
{ fays  Mr.  Bruce)  is  returned  in  bags  and  boxes,  and  paffes 
on  as  rapidly  to  the  (hips  as  the  goods  do.  the  market,  and 
leaves  as  little  profit  behind.  In  the  mean  time  provi- 
flons  rife  to  a  prodigious  price,  and  this  falls  upon  the 
townfmen,  while  all  the  profit  of  the  traffic  is  in  the  hands- 
of  (trangers ;  molt  of  whom,  after,  the  market  is  over* 
(which  does  not  laft  fix  weeks,)  retire  to  Yemen  and 
other  neighbouring  countries,  which  abound  in  every 
fort  of  provifion.  From  this  fcarcity; Mr.  Bruce  fuppofes 
it  is  that  polygamy  is  lefs  common  here  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Arabia.  “Few  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jidda  ((ays 
our  author)  can  avail  themfelves  of  the  privilege  granted 
by  Mahomet.  He  cannot  marry  more  than  one  wife,  be- 
caufe  he  cannot  maintain  more ;  and  from  this  caufe  arifes 
the  want  of  people  and  the  number  of  unmarried  women.” 

The  trade  at  Jidda  is  carried  on  in  a  manner  which 
appeared  very  ftrange  to  dur  traveller.  “  Nine  (hips  (fays 
he)  were  there  from  India;  fome  of  them  worth,  I  lup- 
pofe,  200,000k  One  merchant,  a  Turk,  living  at  Mecca* 
thirty  hours  journey  off,  where  no  Chriftian  dares  go 
whillt  the  continent  is  open  to  the  Turk,  for  efcape,  of¬ 
fers  to  purchafe  the  cargoes  of  four  out  of  thele  nine 
fhips  himfelf ;  another  of  the  fame  caft  comes  and  fays  he 
will  buy  none  unlefs  he  has  them  all.  The  famples  are 
fliown,  and  the  cargoes  of  the  whole  nine  (hips  are  car¬ 
ried  into  the  wildeit  parts  of  Arabia  by  men  with  whom 
one  would  not  wi(h  to  trull  himfelf  alone  in  the  field. 
This  is  not  all  ;  two  India  brokers  come  into  the  room, 
to  fettle  the  price;  one  on  the  part  of  the  India  captain, 
the  other  on  that  of  the  buyer,  the  Turk.  They  are  nei¬ 
ther  Mahometans  nor  Chriltians,  but  have  credit  with 
both.  They  fit  down  on  the  carpet,  and  take  an  India 
(hawl  which  they  carry  on  their  lhoulder  like  a  napkin* 
and  fpread  it  over  their  hands.  They  talk  in  the  mean 
time  indifferent  converlation,  as  if  they  were  employed  in 
no  ferious  bufinefs  whatever.  After  about  twenty  minutes 
fpentin  handling  each  other’s  fingers  below  the  (hawl,  the 
bargain  is  concluded,  fay  for  nine  (hips,  without  one  ward 
ever  having  been  fpoken  on  the  fubjeft,  or  pen  or  ink 
ufed  in  any  manner  whatever.  There  never  vitas  one  in- 
(lance  of  a  difpute  happening  in  thefe  fales.  But  this  is 
not  all;  the  money  is  yet  to  be  paid.  A  private  Moor* 
who  has  nothing  to  fupport  hint  but  his  character,  be¬ 
comes  refponfible  for  the  payment  of  theie  cargoes.  This 
man  delivers  a  number  of  coarfe  hempen  bags  full  of 
what  is  fuppofed  to  be  money.  He  marks  the  contents 
upon  the  bag,  and  puts  his  feal  upon  the  firing  that  ties- 
the  mouth  of  it.  This  is  received  for  vyhat  is  marked 
upon  it  without  any  one  ever  having  opened  one  of  the 
bags;  and  in  India  it  is  current  for  the,  value  marked 
upon  it  as  long  as  the  bag  lallg. 

The  port  of  Jidda  is  very  extenfive,  and  contains  num- 
berlefs  (hoals,  fmall  iflands,  and  funk  rocks,  with  deep 
channels,  however,  between  them  ;  but  in  the  harbour  it- 
felf  (hips  may  ride  fecure,  whatever  wind  blows.  The 
only  danger  is  in  the  coming  in  or  going  out ;  but  as  the 
pilots  are  very  (kilful,  accidents  are  never  known  to  hapT 
pen.  The  charts  of  this  harbour,  as  Mr.  Bruce  informs 
us,  are  exceedingly  erroneous;  While  he  (laid  here,  he 
was  delired  by  captain  Thornhill  to  make  a  new  chart  of 
the  harbour  ;  but,  finding  it  had  been,  undertaken  by 
another  gentleman*  captain  Newland,  he  dropped  it.  He. 
argues  in  the  ftrongell  terms  againlt  the  old  maps,  which, 
lie  (ays,  can  be  of  no  ufe,  but  the  contrary;  and  he  gives 
it  as  a  charadterillic  of  the  Red  .  Sea,  “Scarcely  to  have 
1  foundings 
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fundings  m  any  part  of  the  channel,  and  often  on  both 
Tides ;  whilft  afliore,  foundings  are  hardly  found  a  boat’s 
length  from  the  main.”  This  place  was  firlt  furrounded 
with  walls  in  the  year  1514,  by  El  Guri  fultan  of  Egypt, 
to  protedt  it  from  the  Portuguefe ;  the  walls  are  now  in 
a  llate  of  decay.  The  revenue  ariiing  from  the  cultoms 
is  fhared  between  the  fultan  and  the  Iheriife  ;  upon  which 
account  the  kiaja  and  the  vifier  always  attend  [together, 
when  goods  are  examined.  The  dues  of  cuftom  are  fixed 
at  to  per  cent,  upon  die  value  of  the  goods,  eftimated  ar¬ 
bitrarily  by  the  cuftom-houfe  officers;  fo  that  they  may 
be  confidered  as  equal,  in  reality,  to  12  or  15  per  cent. 
The  Englifli,  however,  are  particularly  favoured,  even 
more  than  the  fubjefts  of  the  fultan ;  they  pay  only  8  per 
cent,  and  are  fuffered  to  difcharge  this  in  goods,  whereas 
all  others  muff  produce  money.  The  circumjacent  coun¬ 
try  affords  nothing  but  tait'-almonds  for  an  object  of  traf¬ 
fic;  of  thefe,  indeed,  the  Englifli  carry  five  hundred  thou- 
fand  weight  a-year  to  India.  Balm  of  Mecca  is  alfo 
brought  hither  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Medina,  as  an 
article  of  exportation.  The  imports  are  greater,  becaufe 
both  Mecca  and  Medina  are  to  be  fupplied  from  this 
market.  Large  quantities  of  corn,  rice,  lentiles,  fugar, 
oil,  &c.  are  imported  from  Egypt,  without  which  this 
part  of  Arabia,  could  not  poflibly  be  inhabited.  All 
goods  from  Europe  come  alfo  by  the  way  of  Egypt;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  tliofe  which  are  brought  hither  from 
India  pafs  generally  into  Egypt.  It  is  170  miles  fouth  of 
Medina.  Lat.  21.28.  N.  Ion.  39.  16.  E. 

JID'LAPH,  [Heb.  one  that  diftils.]  A  man’s  name. 

JIDOO'N,  a  country  or  diftrift  of  Alia,  fituated  on  the 
eaft  fide  of  the  river  Sinde,  on  the  borders  of  Cachimere 
and  Thibet. 

IJEBA'RIM,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  place. 

JIF'RAI,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  river  Gambia. 

JIG,  /.  Igiga,  Ital.  geige,  Teutonic,  a  fiddle.]  A  light 
carelefs  dance,  or  tune. — When  Cyrus  had  overcome  the 
Lydians,  that  were  a  warlike  nation,  inftead  of  their  war¬ 
like  mulic,  he  appointed  to  them  certain  lafcivious  lays 
and  loofe  jigs-,  by  which  he  fo  mollified  and  abated  their 
courage,  that  they  forgot  their  former  fiercenefs.  Spenfer, 
Another  Phcebus,  thy  own  Phoebus,  reigns, 

Joys  in  my  jigs,  and  dances  in  my  chains.  Pope. 

A  ballad : 

Thd  fleering  Scots 

To  England’s  high  difgrace  have  made  this  jig.  Marlow. 

To  JIG,  v.  71.  To  dance  carelefsly  ;  to  dance.  Ex- 
preifed  in  contempt. — As  for  the  jigging  part  and  figures 
of  dances,  I  count  that  little.  Locke.  • 

JIG'-MAKER,  f.  One  who  dances  or  plays  merrily.— 
Your  only  jig-maker!  what  fhould  a  man  do  but  be  merry  ? 
Shakejpeare. — A  ballad -maker. — Jig-makers  and  chroni¬ 
clers  (hall  pick  fomething  out  of  you.  Dekker. 

JPGAT  POINT,  a  cape  of  Hindooftan,  forming  the 
weftern  extremity  of  Guzerat,  where  is  a  pagoda.  Lat. 
22.  2-3.  N.  Ion.  68.  12.  E.  Greenwich. 

JIG'GER,  /.  One  that  jigs.  A  machine  to  hold  on 
the  cable  when  heaved  into  the  fliip. 

JIG'GING,  /.  The  aft  of  dancing  in  a  carelefs  manner. 

JIG'GUMBOB,  f.  [A  cant  word.]  A  trinket;  a 
knick-knack ;  a  flight  contrivance  in  machinery : 

He  rifled  all  his  pokes  and  fobs 

Of  gimcracks,  whims,  and  jiggumbobs.  Hudibras. 

JI'HON,  a  river  of  Afia,  which  rifes  in  the  mountains 
of  Little  Thibet,  pafles  through  Bukharia,  Charafm,  and 
empties  itfelf  partly  in  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  partly  into 
the  lake  Aral. 

JILGOU'N,  a  town  of  Aliatic  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Caramania  :  tw'enty-eight  miles  ealt  of  Aklerai. 

JILL,  f.  [from  Julia.']  The  name  of  a  woman.  A-doxy; 
a  woman  of  ill  fame.  Scott. 

JI'LL-FLIRT,/  [a  name  of  reproach  to]  A  pertyoung 
'woman.— W a\\,  jill-jlirt}  you  are  very  pert,  Congreve. 
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JILLIFREE',  a  town  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  Gambia,  oppofite  to  James’s  ifland,  where  the  Englifli 
had  formerly  a  fmall  fort.  The  kingdom  of  Barra,  in 
which  it  is  iituated,  produces  great  plenty  of  the  necefla- 
ries  of  life ;  but  the  chief  trade  of  the  inhabitants  is  in 
fait,  which  they  carry  up  the  river  in  canoes ;  and,  in  re¬ 
turn,  bring  down  Indian  corn,  cotton  cloths,  elephants’ 
teeth,  fmall  quantities  of  gold  dull,  &c.  “The  number 
of  canoes  and  people  conttantly  employed  in  this  trade, 
make  the  king  of  Barra  (fays  Mr.  Park)  more  formidable 
to  Europeans  than  any  other  chieftain  on  the  river,  and 
have  encouraged  him  to  eltablilh  thofe  exorbitant  duties, 
which  traders  of  all  nations  are  obliged  to  pay  at  entry, 
amounting  nearly  to  20I.  on  every  veflel,  great  and  final). 
Thefe  duties,  or  cultoms,  are  generally  collected  in  per- 
fon  by  the  alcaid  or  governor  of  Jillifree,  who  is  attended 
by  a  numerous  train  of  noify  and  troublefome  depen¬ 
dants;  who,  by  their  frequent  intercourfe  with  the  Eng¬ 
lifli,  have  acquired  a  fmattering  of  our  language,  and  beg 
for  every  thing  which  they  fancy  with  fuch  earneltnefs, 
that  traders,  in  order  to  get  quit  of  them,  are  frequently 
obliged  to  grant  their  requelts.”  Lat.  13.  16.  Ion.  16. 10, 
E.  Greenwich. 

JILT,  f.  \_gilia,  Iflandic,  to  intrap  in  an  amour,  Mr, 
Lye.  Perhaps  from  giglot,  by  contraction  ;  or  gillet,  or 
gillot,  the  diminutive  of  gill,  the  ludicrous  name  of  a  wo¬ 
man  ;  alfo  called  jillet  in  Scotland.]  A  woman  who  gives 
her  lover  hopes,  and  deceives  him  : 

/Lvoid  both  courts  and  camps. 

Where  dilatory  fortune  plays  the  jilt 
With  the  brave,  noble;  honelt,  gallant,  man. 

To  throw  lierfelf  away  on  fools.  Otway . 

A  name  of  contempt  for  a  woman  : 

When  love  was  all  an  eafy  monarch’s  care. 

Jilts  rul’d  the  ftate,  and  llatefmen  farces  writ.-  Pope. 

To  JILT,  v.  a.  To  trick  a  man  by  flattering  his  love 
with  hopes,  and  then  leaving  him  for  another. — Tell  a  • 
man,  palfionately  in  love,  that  he  is  jilted-,  bring  witnelfes 
of  the  falfehood  of  his  miltrefs ;  and  three  kind  words  of 
her’s  fhall  invalidate  all  their  teftimonies.  Locke. 

Tell  who  loves  who. 

And  who  is  jilted  for  another’s  like.  Dry  den. 

7b  JILT,  v.  n.  To  play  the  jilt ;  to  practife  amorous 
deceits ; 

She  might  have  Iearn’d  to  cuckold,  jilt,  and  lham, 

Had  Covent-garden  been  at  Surinam,  Congreve . 

JIL'TING,yi  The  aft  of  deceiving  a  man  in  love. 

JIM,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  place. 

JIM'LAH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

JIM 'MEL,,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Al¬ 
giers  :  thirty-three  miles  fouth-weft:  of  Conltantina. 

JIM'MELAH,  a  town  of  Africa,  anciently  GemeiJa. 
Near  it  are  magnificent  ruins,  the  remains  of  an  amphi¬ 
theatre,  &c.  nine  leagues  fouth-fouth-weit  of  Conltantina- 

JIM'NA,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

JIM'NITE,' /.  [from  Jimna.~\  A  defeendant  of  Jimna: 

To  JIN'GLE,  v.n.  [A  word  made  from  jangle,  or  co¬ 
pied  from  the  found  intended  to  be  exprelled.]  To  clink ; 
to  found  with  a  kind  of  lharp  rattle. — What  Ihould  the 
wars  do  with  thefe  jingling  fools  ?  Shakejpeare . — Any 
clink,  or  fliarp  rattle.  It  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  cor- 
refpondence  of  found  in  the  efr’efts  of  rhyme. — Vulgar 
judges  are  nine  parts  in  ten  of  all  nations  who  call  con¬ 
ceits  and  jingles  wit.  Dryden. — Any  thing  founding ;  a 
rattle ;  a  bell.— If  you  plant  where  favages  are,  do  not 
oniy  entertain  them  with  trifles  and  jingles,  but  ufe  them 
juftly.  Bacon. 

What  crowds  of  thefe,  impenitently  bold. 

In  founds  and  jingling  fyliables  grown  old  !  Pope, 

JING'LING, /.  A  clinking  found;  correfpondence  of 
founds, 

JIN'NET 
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JIN'NET  BAY',  a  bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
coaft  of  Algiers  :  eleven  leagues  eaft  of  Algiers. 

JIN'ZO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Galicia  : 
twelve  miles  fouth-eafl  of  Orenfe. 

JINZOOWA'RAH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
country  of  Guzerat  :  forty  miles  fouth  of  Janagur. 

TJO,  or  Jos'su,  a  province  of  Japan. 

I'JON,  [Heb.  a  fountain..]  The  name  of  a  city. 

JIONPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country  of 
Benares,  on  the  Goomty  river  :  thirty  miles  north-weft 
of  Benares.  Lat.  25.  46.  N.  Ion.  82.  55.  E.  Greenwich. 

,  JIPH/TA,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  city. 

JIPH'TIIUBAL,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  place. 

IK'ENILD  STREET.  See  Ickenild  Street,  p.753. 

JIR'BAN,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Ye¬ 
men  :  eight  miles  north-weft  of  Sana. 

JIUNCHE'TO,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Corfica :  four 
miles  fouth  of  Sarcena. 

IK,  a  river  of  Ruftia,  which  runs  into  the  Kama. 

IK,  a  river  of  Ruftia,  which  runs  into  the  Sakkara. 

IKARUN'GA,  a  town  of  Japan’,  in  the  province  of 
Tonga. 

IKAZA'NI,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Wilfta  :  four  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Wilna. 

IK'EN  (Conrad),  profeffor  of  theology  in  the  reformed 
Gvmnaiium  at  Bremen,  and  iirft  preacher  in  Stephen’s 
church,  preftdent  of  the  German  Society  in  that  city,  and 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  was  born 
at  Bremen  in  1689.  After  acquiring  great  celebrity  by 
his  writings,  as  a  good  divine  and  learned  orientalist,  he 
died  in  the  month  of  June,  1753.  His  works  are  :  1.  An- 
tiquitates  Hebraicse,  Brem.  1732,  8vo.  feveral  times  re¬ 
printed.  2.  Thefaurus  novus  theologico-philologicus, 
five  Sylloge  Hiffertatibnum  Exegeticarum  ad  Selectiora 
atque  Infigniora  Veteris  &  Novi  Teftamenti  Loca,  Amft. 
1732,  2  vols.  folio.  3.  Tradtatus  Talmudicus  de  Cultu 
quotidiano  Templi  Verfione  Latina  donatus  &  Notis  il- 
luftratus,  Brem.  1736,  4to.  4.  Symbolic  Literarite  ad  In- 
crementum  Scientiarum  omne  Genus  a  variis  amice  col- 
latae,  Brem.  1744,  3  vols.  8vo.  5.  Dilfertationes  philolo- 
gico-theologicse  in  diverfa  facri  Codicis  utriufque  Tefta¬ 
menti  Loca,  Ludg.  Bat.  1749,  8vo. 

I'KI,  or  Is'ju,  one  of  the  iftands  of  Japan. 

SK'KESH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

IK'MAS,  a  town  of  Egypt;  ten  miles  louth-weft  of 
Menuf. 

IKOL'LA,  a  province  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Angola. 

I'KON,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  Gold  Coaft,  where 
the  Dutch  have  a  factory. 

I'LA,  Il'ay,  or  Isla,  one  of  the  Weftern  Ifles  of  Scot¬ 
land,  lying  to  the  weft  of  Jura,  from  which  it  is  feparated 
by  a  narrow  channel.  It  extends  twenty-eight  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  is  eighteen  in  breadth 
from  eaft  to  weft.  On  the  eaft  ftde,  it  is  full  of  moun¬ 
tains  coyered  with  heath  ;  to  the  fouthward,  the  land  is 
tolerably  well  cultivated.  In  fome  parts  the  inhabitants 
have  found  great  plenty  of  limeftone,  and  lead-mines  are 
worked  in  three  different  places.  The  only  harbour  in 
Jfta  is  at  Lochdale,  near  the  north  end  of  the  ifland. 
Here  are  feveral  rivers  and  lakes  well  ftcred  with  trout, 
eels,  and  falmon.  In  the  centre  is  Loch  Finlagan,  about 
three  miles  in  circuit,  with  the  little  ifte  of  that  name  in 
the  middle. 

Here  the  great  Lord  of  the  Iftes  once  refided  in  all  the 
pomp  of  royalty ;  but  his  palaces  and  offices  are  now  in 
ruins.  Inftead  of  a  throne,  Macdonald  flood  on  a  ftone 
leven  feet  fquare,  in  which  there  was  an  impreflion  made 
to  receive  his  feet  ;  here  he  was  crowned  and  anointed 
by  the  bilhop  of  Argyle  and  feven  inferior  priefts,  in  pre¬ 
fence  of  the  chieftains.  The  ftone  ftill  exifts.  The  cere- 
snony  (after  the  new  lord  had  collected  his  kindred  and 
vaflals)  was.  truly  patriarchal.  After  putting  on  his  ar¬ 
mour,  his  helmet,  and  hjs  fword,  he  took  an  oath  to  rule 
#s  his  anceftors  had  done ;  that  is,  to  govern  as  a  father 
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would  his  children  ;  his  people  in  return  fwore  that  they 
would  pay  the  fame  obedience  to  him  as  children  would 
to  their  parent.  The  dominions  of  this  potentate,  about 
the  year  1 586,  conftfted  only  of  Ilay,  Jura,  Knapdale,  and 
Cantyre;  fo  reduced  were  they  from  what  they  had  been 
before  the  deprivation  of  the  great  earl  of  Rofs  in  the 
reign  of  James  III.  Near  this  is  another  little  ifte,  where 
he  affembled  his  council,  Ilan  na  Corlle,  or  the  Ifland  of 
Council ;  where  thirteen  judges  conftantly  lat  to  decide 
differences  among  his  fubjedts ;  and  received  for  their 
trouble  the  eleventh  part  of  the  value  of  the  affair  tried 
before  them.  In  the  firft  ifland  were  buried  the  wives 
and  children  of  the  lords  of  the  ifles  ;  but  their  own  per- 
fon-s  were  depofited  in  the  more  facred  ground  of  Iona. 
On  the  lhores  of  the  lake  are  fome  marks  of  the  quarters 
of  his  carnarck  and  gilli-glajjis ,  the  military  of  the  ifles  5 
the  firft  fignifying  a  ltrong  man,  the  laft  a  grim-looking 
fellow.  The  firft  were  light-armed,  and  fought  with  darts 
and  daggers ;  the  laft  with  ffiarp  hatchets.  Thefe  are  the 
troops  that  Shakefpeare  alludes  to,  when  he  fpeaks  of  a 
Donald,  who 

From  the  Weftern  Ifles 
Of  kernes  and  gallow-glaffes  were  Supplied. 

Befides  thofe  already  mentioned,  the  lords  had  a  houfe 
and  chapel  at  Laganon,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Loch-andaal  ; 
a  ftrong  caftle  on  a  rock  in  the  fea,  at  Dunowaik,  at  the 
fouth-eaft  end  of  the  country ;  for  they  made  this  ifland 
their  refidence  after  their  expulfion  from  that  of.  Man  in 
1304.  There  is  a  tradition,  that  while  the  Ifle  of  Man 
was  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ifles,  the  rents  were  for  a 
time  paid  in  this  country ;  thofe  in  ill ver  were  paid  on  a 
rock,  ftill  called  Creig-a-nione,  or  the  Rock  of  the  Silver- 
rent;  the  other,  Creig-a-nairgid,  or  the  Rock  of  Rents  in 
kind.  Thefe  lie  oppolite  to  each  other,  at  the  mouth  of 
a  harbour  on  the  fouth  fide  of  this  ifland.  There  are  fe¬ 
veral -forts  built  on  the  ifles  in  freffi-water  lakes,  and  di¬ 
vers  caverns  in  different  parts  of  the  ifland,  which  have 
been  ufed  occafionally  as  places  of  ftrength.  The  ifland 
is  divided  into  four  pariffies,  viz.  Kildalton,  Kilaron,. 
Kilclioman,  and  Kilmenie.  The  produce  is  corn  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds ;  fuch  as  bear,  which  fometimes  yields  eleven¬ 
fold  ;  and  oats,  fix-fold.  Much  flax  is  railed  here,  and 
about  2000I.  worth  fold  out  of  the  ifland  in  yarn,  which 
might  better  be  manufactured  on  the  fpot,  "to  give  em¬ 
ploy  to  the  poor  natives.  Notwithstanding  the  excellency 
of  the  land,  above  jooqI.  worth  of  meal  is  annually  im¬ 
ported.  Ale  is-frequently  made  in  this  ifland  of  the  young 
tops  of  heath,  mixing  two-thirds  of  the  plant  with  one  of 
malt,  fometimes  adding  hops.  Boethius  relates,  that  this 
liquor  was  much  ufed  among  the  Pifts  ;  but,  when  that 
nation  was  extirpated  by  the  Scots,  the  fecret  of  making 
it  perilhed  with  them.  Numbers  of  cattle  are  bred  here, 
and  annually  exported.  The  ifland  is  often  overftocked, 
and  numbers  die  in  March  for  want  of  fodder.  None  but 
milch-cows  are  houfed  ;  cattle  of  all  other  kinds,  except 
the  faddle-horfes,  run  out  during  winter. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  is  computed  to  be  between 
feven  and  eight  thoufand.  About  feven  hundred  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  mines  and  in  the  filhery  ;  the  reft  are  gen- 
tlemen-farmers,  and  Subtenants  or  fervants.  The  women 
fpin.  The  fervants  art  paid  in  kind  ;  the  Sixth  part  of 
the  crop.  They  have  houfes  gratis;  the  mafter  gives 
them  the  feed  for  the  firft  year,  and  lends  them  horles  to 
plough  annually  the  land  annexed. 

In  this  ifland,  Mr.  Pennant  informs  us,  Teveral  ancient 
diverfions  and  fuperftitions  are  ftill  preferved;  the  laft  in¬ 
deed  are  almoft  extinft,  or  at  mod  lurk  only  amongft  the 
very  meaneft  of  the  people.  The  latewakes  or  funerals, 
like  thofe  of  the  Romans,  were  attended  with  fports  and 
dramatic  entertainments.  The  power  of. fascination  is  as 
ltrongly  believed  here  as  it  was  by  the  Shepherds  of  Italy 
in  times  of  old  :  Ncjcio  quis  teneros  uculis  mi  hi  fafcinal  agnos? 
But  here  the  power  of  the  evil-eye  affeCts  more  the  milch - 
cows  titan  lambs.  If  the  good  houl'ewife  perceives  the 

effect 
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effect  of  the  malicious  on  any  of  her  kine,  fhe  takes  as 
nnich  milk  as  five  can  drain  from  the  enchanted  herd,  (for 
the  witch  commonly  leaves  very  little  ;)  die  boils  -it  with 
certain  herbs,  and  adds  to  them  dints  and  untempered 
fteel;  after  that  the  fecures  the  door,  and  invokes  the 
three  l'acred  perfons.  This  puts  the  witch  into  fuch  an 
agony,  that  die  comes  nilling-willing  to  the  houfe,  begs 
to  be  admitted,  to  obtain  relief  by  touching  the  powerful 
pot;  the  good  woman  then  makes  her  terms ;  the  witch 
re  Ho  res  the  milk  to  the  cattle,  and  in  return  is  freed  from 
her  pains.  But  fometimes,  to  fave  the  trouble  of  tliofe 
charms,  (for  it  may  happen  that  the  diforder  may  arife 
from  other  caufes  than -an  evil  eye,)  thetrial  is  made  by 
inimerging  in  milk  a  certain  herb,  and,  if  the  cows  are  fu- 
pernaturally  affefted,  it  in'ftantly  diftils  blood.  The  un- 
fuccefsful  lover  revenges  himfelf  on  his  happy  rival  by 
charms  potent  as  tliofe  of  the  Ihepherd  Alpliefibaeus,  and 
exactly  fimilar : 

NeHe  tribus  nodis  term's,  AmaryUi,  colores : 

Ne£le,  Amarylli,  inodo. 

Donald,  takes  three  threads  of  different  hues,  and  ties 
three  knots  on  each,  three  times  imprecating  the  mod: 
cruel  difappointments  on  the  nuptial  bed  ;  but  the  bride¬ 
groom,  to  avert  the  harm,  Hands  at  the  altar  with  an  un¬ 
tied  fhoe,  and  puts  a  dxpence  beneath  his  foot. 

HiHory  furnidies  very  few  materials  for  the  great  events 
or  revolutions  of  Hay.  It  feems  to  have  been  long  a  feat 
of  empire,  probably  jointly  with  the  Ide  of  Man,  as  be¬ 
ing  molt  conveniently  fituated  for  the  government  of  the 
reft  of  the  Hebrides  ;  for  Crovan  the  Norwegian,  after  his 
conqueH  of  that  illand  in  1066,  retired  and  finifhed  liis 
.days  in  Ilay.  There  are  more  Danidi  or  Norwegian  names 
of  places  in  this  idand  than  any  other  ;  almoft  all  the  pre- 
fent  farms  derive  their  titles  from  them  ;  fuch  as  Perfi- 
bus,  Torridale,  Torribolfe,  and  the  like.  On  the  retreat 
of  the  Danes,  it  became  the  feat  of  their  fucceffors  the 
lords  of  the  Ides  ;  and  continued,  after  their  power  was 
broken,  in  the  reign  of  James  III.  in  their  defendants 
the  Macdonalds,  who  held  or  ought  to  have  held  it  from 
the  crowm.  It  was  in  the  poffeffion  of  a  fir  James  Mac¬ 
donald  in  the  year  1598,  the  lame  who  won  the  battle  of 
Traii-dhruinard.  His  power  gave  umbrage  to  James  VI. 
.who  diyefted  the  lord  of  Macleod,  Cameron  of  Lochiel, 
.and  the  Macueiles  of  Barra,  to  lupport  the  Macleans  in 
another  invafion.  The  rival  parties  met  near  the  hill  of 
Benbigger,  eaft  of  Kilarow  ;  a  fierce  engagement  enfned, 
and  the  Macdonalds  were  defeated  and  almoft  entirely 
cut  off.  Sir  James  efcaped  to  Spain  ;  but  returned  in 
1620,  was  pardoned,  received  a  penfion,  and  died  the  fame 
.year  at  Glafgow  ;  and  in  him  expired  the  laft  of  the  great 
Macdonalds.  But  the  king,  irritated  by  the  difturbances 
raifed  by  private  wars  w>aged  between  thefe  and  other 
clans,  refumed  the  grant  made  by  his  predeceffor,  and 
transferred  it  to  fir  John  Campbell  of  Calder,  who  held  it 
on  paying  an  annual  feu-duty  of  500I.  fterling,  which  is 
paid  to  this  day.  The  ifland  was  granted  to  fir  John  as  a 
reward  for  his  undertaking  the  conqueft ;  but  the  family 
confidered  it  as  a  dear  acquifition,  by  the  lofs  of  many 
gallant  followers,  and  by  the  expences  incurred  in  fup- 
port  of  it. 

I'LA  SOUND,  a  narrow  ftrait,  between  the  illands  of 
Jura  and  Ila,  the  navigation  of  which  is  dangerous,  from 
the  rapidity  of  the  tides,  fudden  lqualls,  and  foul  ground. 

ILAANTRE'RACH,  a  fniall  ifland,  near  the  wefl 
coafl  of  Scotland,  a  little  to  the  eafl  of  Oronfa. 

ILAANRO'AN,  a  fmall  illand,  near  the  weflern  coafl 
of  Scotland,  a  little  to  the  fouth  of  Oronfa. 

ILA'CA  KIA'MEN,  a  poll  of  Chinefe  Tartary:  fif¬ 
teen  miles  fouth  of  Merguen. 

IL'AI,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

I'LAK,  or  Ja'lak.,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of 
Nubia,  on  the  Nile,  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  ancient 
Meroe.  Lat.  18. 48.  N.  Ion.  34.  30.  E.  Greenwich. 
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lLAM'BA,  or  Elua'me,  a  large  province  of  Africa,, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Angola. 

ILANMCHRE,  a  lmall  ifland  in  Clew  Bay,  on  the  weft 
coafl  of  Ireland. 

ILANMO'RE,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Scotland,  about  half  a 
mile  north  from  the  ille  of  Coll. 

I'LANTZ,  a  town  of  the  Grifons,  and  capital  of  the 
Grife  league,  fituated  near  the  Rhine  :  twenty  miles  fouth- 
wefl  of  Coire,  and  forty  fouth-eaft  of  Lucern.  Lat.  46.  40. 
N.  Ion.  26.  40.  E.  Ferro. 

ILANTZIN'SKOI,  a  towm  of  Ruflia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Irkutflc  :  ten  miles  north-north-weft  of  Verclmei 
Udinlk. 

IL'BERG,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Warmeland  :  fix  miles  north-weft  of  Carlftadt. 

IL'CHESTER.  See  Ivelchester. 

IL'DEFONSO  (St  ),  a  celebrated  royal  refidence  of 
Spain,  diftant  about  two  leagues  from  Segovia,  but  up¬ 
wards  of  twenty  from  Madrid.  It  was  eredled  by  Phi¬ 
lip  V.  in  the  midft  of  a  folitary  wood,  and  in  the  bofom 
of  fteep  mountains.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  gar¬ 
dens.  There  is  nothing  magnificent  in  the  palace,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  its  exterior  appearance.  The  front  on  the  fide 
of  the  garden  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  not  defti- 
tute  of  elegance.  Here  are  the  king's  apartments,  which 
look  upon  a  parterre  furrounded  with  vafes  and  marble 
ftatues,  and  a  cafcade,  which,  for  the  richnefsof  its  deco¬ 
rations,  may  be  compared  with  the  fineft  of  the  kind. 
The  purity  and  clearnefs  of  the  water  is  indeed  incompa¬ 
rable.  Philip  V.  could  not,  in  this  refpect,  be  better 
ferved  by  nature.  From  the  mountains  Which  (hade  the 
palace  defeend  feveral  rivulets,  which  fupply  the  refer- 
voirs.  Thefe  waters  anfwer  the  double  purpofe  of  fup- 
plying  numerous  fountains,  and  of  diffufing  life  and  ver¬ 
dure  through  the  magnificent  gardens,  the  light  of  which 
alone  is  a  lufficient  recompence  for  a  journey  into  Spain. 
They  are  on  the  infide  a  league  in  circumference.  The 
inequality  of  the  ground  affords  every  moment  new  points 
of  view.  The  principal  walks  anfwer  to  different  liun- 
mits  of  neighbouring  mountains ;  and  one  in  particular 
produces  ihe.moft  agreeable  effedh  It  is  terminated  at 
one  end  by  the  grand  front  of  the  palace.  From  this 
point  are  feen,  at  one  view,  five  fountains,  ornamented 
with  elegant  groups,  rifing  into  an  amphitheatre,  above 
which  appear  the  lurnmits  of  lofty  mountains.  The  inoft 
elevated  of  thefe  groups  is  that  of  Andromeda  failened  to 
a  rock.  When  feen  at  a  little  diftance  it  is  perhaps  de¬ 
fective,  becaufe  the  rock  appears  too  diminutive  by  the 
fide  of  the  monfter  which  threatens  Andromeda;  and  of 
Perfeus,  by  whom  it  is  attacked  ;  but  the  whole  contri¬ 
butes  to  the  beauty  of  the  view.'  The  moft  remarkable 
of  the  five  groups  is  that  of  Neptune. 

Philip  had  not  the  pleafure  of  completely  enjoying 
what  he  had  created  ;  death  furprifed  him  when  the  works 
he  had  begun  were  but  half  finiflied.  The  undertaking 
was  however  the  moft  expenfive  one  of  his  reign.  “  The 
finances  of  Spain,  fo  deranged  under  the  princes  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  (fays  Mr.  Bolirgoanne,)  would  have  been 
fufficient  for  three  long  and  ruinous  wars,  and  for  all  the 
Operations  of  a  monarchy  which  Philip  V.  had  conquered 
and  formed  anew,  as  well  as  to  have  refilled  the  fhocks 
of  ambition  and  political  intrigue;  but  they  funk  beneath 
the  expenfive  efforts  of  magnificence.”  It  is  Angular 
that  the  caftle  and  gardens  of  St.  Ildefonfo  fhould  Have  coft 
about  45,000,000  of  piaftres,  precifely  the  fum  in  which 
Philip  died  indebted.  This  enormous  expence  will  ap¬ 
pear  credible,  when  it  is  known  that  the  fituation  of  the 
royal  palace  was,  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century, 
the  Hoping  top  of  a  pile  of  rocks  ;  that  it  was  neceffary 
to  dig  and  hew  out  the  Hones,  and  in  feveral  places  to  le¬ 
vel  the  rock;  to  cut  out  of  its  fides  a  paffage  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  different  canals,  to  carry  vegetative  earth  to  every 
place  in  which  it  was  intended  to  fubftitute  cultivation 
for  fterility,  and  to  work  a  mine  to  clear  a  paffage  to  the 
so  D  roots 
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roots  of  the  numerous  trees  which  are  there  planted.  All 
thefe  efforts  were  crowned  with  fuccefs.  In  the  orchards, 
kitchen-gardens,  and  parterres,  there  are  but  few  flovPers, 
cipaliers,  or  plants,  which  do  not  thrive ;  but  the  trees, 
naturally  of  a  lofty  growth,  and  which  consequently  muft 
ftrike  their  roots  deep  into  the  earth,  already  prove  the 
insufficiency  of  art  when  it  attempts  to  ftruggle  againlt 
nature.  Many  of  them  Ianguifh  with  withered  trunks, 
and  with  difficulty  keep  life  in  their  almoft  naked  branches. 
Every  year  it  is  neceffary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  gunpowder 
to  make  new  beds  for  thofe  which  are  to  Supply  their 
place  ;  and  none  of  them  are  covered  with  that  tufted  fo¬ 
liage  which  belongs  only  to  thofe  that  grow’  in  a  natural 
foil.  In  a  word,  there  are  in  the  groves  of  St.  Ildefonfo, 
marble  llatues,  bafons,  cafcades,  limpid  waters,  verdure, 
and  delightful  profpe&s,  every  thing  but  that  which  would 
be  more  charming  than  all  the  reft,  thick  fhades. 

The  court  of  Spain  comes  hither  annually  during  the 
heat  of  the  dog-days.  It  arrives  towards  the  end, of  July, 
and  returns  at  the  beginning  of  Oftober.  The  f.tuation 
of  St.  Ildefonfo,  upon  the  declivity  of  the  mountains 
which  Separate  the  two  Caftifes,  and  fronting  a  vaft  plain 
where  there  is  no  obftacle  to  the  paffage  of  the  north  wind, 
renders  this  abode  delightful  in  Summer;  the  mornings 
and  evenings  of  the  hotteft  days  are  cool  and  refrefhing. 

IL'DEFONSO,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Mexico,  and  province  of  Guaxaca  :  fifteen 
leagues  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Guaxaca. 

IL'DEFONSO’s  ISLANDS,  a  cl  lifter  of  iflands  near  the 
fouth  coaft  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  Lat.  21.50,  S.  Ion.  69. 
ai.  W.  Greenwich. 

ILDIN'SKOI,  a  cape  of  Ruflia,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
near  the  northern  part  of  Kamtchatka.  Lat.  59.15.  N. 
Ion.  182.  E.  Ferro. 

ILE,/.  [corrupted  from  aijlc,  Fr.  a  wing.]  A  v'alk  or 
alley  in  a  church  or  public  building.  Properly  aile : 
Upward  the  columns  fhoot,  the  roofs  afcend, 

And  arches  widen,  and  long  ties  extend.  Pope. 

An  ear  of  corn.  Ainfworih. 

ILE,  f.  [from  EiXso;,  Gr.  an  involution.]  In  anatomy, 
the  cavity  from  the  cheft  to  the  thigh-bones.  Scott. 

ILE,  a  river  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Somerfet-, 
which  runs  into  the  Parret  about  a  mile  fouth  from 
Langport. 

ILEHAR'RE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
ihe  Lower  Pyrennees,  near  Mauleon. 

ILEIG'NES,  or  St.  Charles,  a  town  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  iftand  of  St.  Domingo,  near  the  city  of  St.  Do¬ 
mingo.  It  is  inhabited  by  emigrants  from  the  Canary 
Iflands,  and  has  a  few  ftreets  which  run  from  the  four 
cardinal  points,  and  cut  each  other  at  right  angles.  The 
inhabitants  are  the  moft  induftrious  people  in  the  Spanifh 
part  of  the  ifland. 

I'LEK,  a  river  of  Ruflia,  which  runs  into  the  Ural  at 
iort  Iletzkaia. 

I'LEN,  a  river  of  Wales,  in  the  county  of  Pembroke, 
which  runs  into  the  fea  a  little  to  the  fouth  of  St.  David’s. 

ILER'DA,  in  ancient  geography,  the  capital  of  the  Ili- 
gertes ;  fttuated  on  an  eminence  between  the  rivers  Sico- 
ris  and  Singa  :  an  unhappy  city,  often  befieged,  and  of¬ 
ten  taken,  becaufe  lying  expoled  to  the  incurfions  from 
Gaul ;  and  under  Gallienus  it  was  deftroyed  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  Now  Lerida,  in  Catalonia,  on  the  river  Segra. 

I'LET,/.  [from  z fie.]  A  little  ifland. 

I'LET,  a  river  of  Ruflia,  which  runs  into  the  Volga, 
forty  miles  north-weft  of  Kazan. 

I'LET-HOLE,  /.  [from  ceilkt ,  Fr.  a  little  eye,  and  hole.'] 
A  hole  wrought  in  a  garment  to  receive  a  point;  a  kind 
of  needlework. 

ILETER'TON,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Thibet:  thirty. 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Cha-tcheou. 

ILETZKA'IA,  a  fort  of  Afiatic  Ruflia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Upha,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Ural ;  feventy- 
iwo  miles  w  eft  of  Orenburg, 
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.ILETZKAIAZATSCHPTA,  a  fort  of  Ruflia,  on  the 
river  Iiek,  in  the  government  of  Upha:  forty  miles  fouth 
of  Orenburg. 

IL'EUM,  J.  [from  £(>.eo;,  Gr.  an  involution.]  In  ana¬ 
tomy,  the  third  of  the  lifi.aH  inteftines,  lo  called  from  its 
various  windings. 

ILE'US,  /  [Latin.]  An  ileus,  commonly  called  the 
twilling  of  the  guts,  is  really  either  a  circumvolution  or 
mfertion  of  one  part  of  the  gut  within  the  other.  Ar - 
buthnot. 

FLEX,/  Holly  ;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  te- 
trandria,  order  tetragynia,  (polygamia  dioeeia,  Hudf)  na¬ 
tural  order  of  dumofce,  (rharnni,  JuJf.)  The  generic  cha- 
rafters  are — Calyx  :  perianthium  four-toothed,  very  fmalh 
permanent.  Coroila :  one-pecalled,  four-parted,  wheel- 
fhaped  ;  divilions  roundifh,  fpreading,  rather  large,  with 
cohering  claws.  Stamina :  filaments  four,  awl-fhaped* 
fhorter  than  the  corolla  ;  antherse  imall.  Piitilium  :  gisriri 
roundifli ;  ftyle  none ;  ftigmas  four,  obtufe.  Pericar- 
pium:  berry  roundifh,  four-celled.  Seed:  folitary,  bony 
oblong,  obtufe,  gibboie  on  one  fide,  cornered  on  the  other! 
— EJJential  Charader.  Calyx  four-toothed  5  corolla  wheel! 
fhaped  ;  ftyle  none  ;  berry  four-feeded. 

Species.  1.  Ilex  aquifoiium,  or  common  holly:  leaves- 
ovate,  acute,  fpiny,  fhining,  waved  ;  flowers  axillary,  fub~ 
umbelled.  The  common  holly  rifes  from  twenty  to  thir¬ 
ty  feet,  and  fofnetimes  more.  Bradley  mentions'  a  tree 
fixty  feet  in  height ;  ’but  its  ordinary  height  is  not  above 
twenty-five  feet.  The  trunk  is  covered  with  a  greyifh 
fmooth  bark,  and  thofe  trees  which  are  not  lopped  or 
browzed  by  cattle,  are  commonly  furnifhed  with  branches 
the  greateit  part  of  their  length,  and  form  a  fort  of  cone. 
Leaves  about  three  inches  long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad  ; 
of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  furface,  but  pale  on  their 
under,  having  a  ftrong  midrib;  the  edges  are  indented 
and  waved,  with  fharp  thorns  terminating  each  of  the 
points,  fome  raifed  upwards,  others  bent  downwards  - 
and,  being  very  ftiff,  the  leaves  are  troublefome  to  han! 
die;  thefe  thorns  are  fixed  into  a  ftrsng  woody  border 
which  furrounds  the  leaf.  When  this  tree  grows  natu¬ 
rally  it  has  flat  entire  leaves,  without  thorns,  only  ending 
in  a  fharp  point,  mixed  with  the  others,  efpecially  as  it 
advances  in  age.  Flowers  in  clutters  from  the  bale  of  the 
petioles,  on  very  fhort  peduncles,  each  fuftaining  five,, 
fix,  or  more,  flowers,  appearing  in  May ;  the  corolla  of  a 
dirty  white.  They  are  lucceeded  by  roundifh  berries 
turning  to  a  beautiful  fcarlet  about  Michaelmas,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  Seeds  three  or 
four. 

Mr.  Miller  fays,  “in  fome  plants  I  have  obferved  the 
flowers  are  wholly  male  and  produced  no  berries,  in  others 
female  and  hermaphrodite  flowers,  but  upon  fome  laro-e 
old  trees  growing  in  Windfor  foreft  I  have  obferved  all 
three  upon  the  fame  trees.”  The  late  fir  William  Wafc- 
fon  alfo  made  an  obfervation  of  the  fame  fort.  Gerard 
remarked  hermaphrodite  flowers  with  five  petals  on  one 
tree,  and  male  flowers  with  a  four-parted  petal  and  an 
abortive  germ  on  another  tree.  Dr.  Withering  fays,  that, 
he  found  the  holly  in  flower  fo  late  as  the  lecond  week 
in  June,  and  then  all  the  Jlowers  had  four  ltamens  and  four 
piitils.  Haller  alfo  remarks,  that  in  all  the  flowers  which 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  examining,  the  corolla  had  the 
fame  ftrudlure.  Mr.  Hudfon,  however,  defcribes  a  five¬ 
toothed  calyx  and  five-parted  corolla  in  the  hermaphro¬ 
dite,  with  rive  ltamens,  four  ftigmas,  and  a  four-feeded. 
berry  ;  in  the  male,  a  four-toothed  calyx,  a  four-partad 
corolla,  and  four  ltamens.  But  whether  this  be  from  his 
own  obfervation,  or  founded  only  on  Gerard’s,  we  are  at 
a  lofs  to  know.  He  has  removed  the  holly  from  the  clafs 
where  Linnaeus  and  others  have  placed  it  into  the  clals 
polygamia  dioeeia,  where  it  fhould  properly  be  found  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  obfervations  given  above.  But  it  is  very 
well  remarked  by  Dr.  Stokes,  that,  before  it  be  removed  to 
another  clafs,  it  is  proper  to  fhow,  that  the  majority  of 
the  other  fpecies  are  liable  to  fimilar  fexual  variations, 
ri  In 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  clafs  polygamia  itfelf  feems  to  be 
vanifhing  from  the  fyftem. 

The  common  holly  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  in  North  America,  Japan,  Cochin-china,  & c.  It  is 
found  in  woods  and  fprefts  in  many  parts  of  England. 
It  grows  fo  fpontaneoufly,  fays  Mr.  Evelyn,  in  this  part 
of  Surrey,  that  the  large  vale  near  my  own  dwelling  was 
anciently  called  Holmejclale ;  in  Dungenefs  in  Kent,  it 
grows  naturally  among  the  pebbles  upon  the  very  beach. 
Dr.  Withering  fays,  that  on  the  north  fide  of  the  W rekin, 
in  Shropfhire,  the  trees  grow  to  a  large  fize.  The  holly 
is  very  common  in  the  Chiltern  divilion  of  Buckingham- 
Ihire,  and  where  permitted  has  a  confiderable  growth. 
Mr.  Bradley  tells  us,  that  he  has  feen  it  above  fixty  feet 
high  in  the  Holly-walk,  near  Frenfham  in  Surrey.  The 
holly  is  called  alfo  in  Englifh  hulver  and  holme  ;  it  is  known  ' 
by  the  name  of  hulver  in  Norfolk.  In  German,  it  has  a 
great  variety  of  appellations  ;  in  French,  houx,  grand  houf- 
fon,  agron,  grand  pardon,  hois  franc  ;  in  Italian,  agrifoglio, 
a/loro  fpinojo-,  in  Spanifli  and  Portuguefe,  agrifolio,  acrifo- 
lio,  aquifolio. 

Holly  makes  an  impenetrable  fence,  and  bears  crop¬ 
ping  well  ;  nor  is  its  verdure,  or  the  beauty  of  its  fcarlet 
berries,  ever  obferved  to  fuffer  from  the  fievereft  of  our 
winters.  It  would  claim  the  preference  for  this  purpofe 
even  to  the  hawthorn,  (Cratrcgus,)  were  it  not  for  the 
flownefs  of  its  growth  whillt  young,  and  the  difficulty  of 
tranfplanting  it  when  grown  to  a  moderate  fize.  But, 
when  it  once  takes  well,  the  hedge  may  be  rendered  fo 
clofe  and  thick  as  to  keep  out  all  forts  of  animals.  Mr. 
Evelyn’s  impregnable  holly-hedge,  four  hundred  feet  in 
length,  nine  feet  high,  and  five  in  diameter,  has  been 
much  celebrated  by  himfelf,  Ray,  and  others.  It  does 
belt  in  cold  ftony  lands,  according  to  Dr.  Hunter  ;  it  cer¬ 
tainly  profpers  on  gravel  over  chalk.  It  refufes  not,  fays 
Mr.  Boutcher,  the  pooreft  hot  fandy  gravelly  and  rocky 
ground,  nor  the  coldeft  clay.  Mr.  Marftall  relates,  that 
in  the  Wolds  of  Yorkshire,  he  has  feen  the  holly  raifed 
(by  the  practice  of  a  man  who  has  paid  great  attention 
to  the  bufinefs  of  hedge-planting)  with  an  unufual  de¬ 
gree  of  rapidity  and  certainty.  This  man’s  fecret  would 
be  of  ineftimable  value  to  the  public.  The  common  hol¬ 
ly,  being  a  very  beautiful  tree  in  winter,  deferves  a  place 
in  all  plantations  of  evergreen  trees  and  flirubs,  where  its 
fliining  leaves  and  fcarlet  berries  make  a  fine  variety  ;  and, 
if  a  few  of  the  belt  variegated  forts  are  properly  inter¬ 
mixed,  they  will  enliven  the  fcene.  The  wood  of  this 
tree,  fays  Mr.  Evelyn,  is  the  whiteft  of  all  hard  woods, 
and  ufed  by  the  inlayer,  efpecially  under  thin  plates  of 
ivory.  The  mill-wright,  turner,  and  engraver,  prefer  it 
to  any  other.  It  makes  the  bell  handles  and  flocks  for 
tools,  flails,  the  bell  riding-rods,  and  carters’  whips; 
bowls,  chivers,  and  pins  for  blocks ;  alfo  it  excels  for 
door-bars  and  bolts.  Mr.  Miller  adds,  that  it  is  made 
into  hones  for  fetting  razors ;  that  the  wood,  taking  a 
fine  poliffi,  is  very  proper  for  leveral  kinds  of  furniture; 
and  that  he  had  feen  the  floor  of  a  room  laid  in  compart¬ 
ments  with  this  and  mahogany,  which  had  a  very  pretty 
effefl.  It  is  much  ufed  with  box,  yew,  white-thorn,  See. 
in  the  fmall  trinkets  and  other  works,  carried  on  in  and. 
about  Tunbridge,  and  commonly  called  Tunbridge-warc. 
The  wood,  fays  Dr.  Withering,  is  ufed  in  fineering,  and 
is  fometimes  itained  black  to  imitate  ebony.  Sheep  and 
deer  are  fed  during  winter  with  the  croppings  ;  birds 
eat  the  berries  ;  the  bark  fermented,  and  afterwards  walhed 
from  the  woody  fibres,  makes  the  common  birdlime. 

Forty  or  fifty  varieties,  depending  on  the  variegations 
of  the  leaves  or  thorns,  and  the  colour  of  the  berries,  all 
derived  from  this  one  fpecies,  are  raifed  by  the  nurfiery- 
gardeners  for  fale,  and  formerly  were  in  very  great  elteem, 
but  are  now  lefs  regarded,  fince  the  old  talle  of  filling 
gardens  with  fliort  evergreens  has  been  laid  afide  ;  a  few, 
however,  of  the  mod  lively  varieties  fliould  be  admitted 
in  plantations,  and  will  have  a  good  effect  in  the  winter 
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feafon,  if  they  are  properly  difpofed.  Of  thofe  varieties, 
the  I.  ferox,  or  hedge-hog  holly,  is  the  mod  remarkable. 
Mr.  Miller  will  have  it  to  be  a  diftindl  fpecies  ;  and  fays, 
that  the  leaves  are  not  fo  long-as  thofe  of  the  common 
holly,  and  have  the  edges  ■armed  with  ttronger  thorns. 
Handing  clofer  together  ;  the  upper  furface  let  very  clofe, 
with  fliort  prickles.  It  grows  naturally  in  Canada  ;  and, 
keeping  its  difference  when  raifed  from  the  berries,  Mr. 
Miller  makes  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  diftimft  fpecies  ; 
he  calls  it  I.  echinatum,  and,  there  are  tw'o  varieties  of 
it  with  variegated  leaves,  one  green  and  yellow,  and  the 
other  green  and  white  :  fee  a  leaf  of  the  former  variety 
on  the  Botany  Plate.  V.  fig.  31.  vol.  iii.  p.  243.  Hedge¬ 
hog  holly  was.  cultivated  in  the  garden  of  Compton  bi- 
fliop  of  London  at  Fulham,  by  that  ingenious  and  fkilful 
gardener  Mr.  George  London,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have 
introduced  it  firfl  from  France. 

2.  Ilex  opaca,  or  Carolina  holly  :  leaves  ovate,  acute, 
fpiny,  fmooth,  flat;  flowers  fcattered  at  the  bafe  of  the 
laft-year’s  flioots.  Native  of  Carolina;  flowers  in  May 
and  June. 

3.  Ilex  perado,  or  thick-leaved  fmooth  holly  :  leaves 
ovate,  with  a  point ;  unarmed  ;  almoft  entire.  Native  of 
Madeira ;  flowers  in  April  and  May. 

4.  Ilex  prinoides,  or  deciduous  holly  :  leaves  elliptic- 
lanceolate,  acute,  deciduous,  ferrate;  ferratures  without 
prickles.  Native  of  Carolina  and  Virginia  ;  flowers  in 
July. 

5.  Ilex  caffine,  or  dahoon  holly:  leaves  alternate,  dis¬ 
tant,  evergreen,  lanceolate,  ferrate  ;  ferratures  acumi¬ 
nate,  The  dahoon  holly  rifes  with  an  upright  branch¬ 
ing  Item  to  the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet ;  the 
bark  of  the  old  Items  is  of  a  brown  colour,  but  that 
of  the  younger  Hems  or  branches  is  green  and  fmooth. 
Leaves  more  than  four  inches  long,  and  one  and  a 
quarter  broad  in  the  broadefl  part,  of  a  light  green  and 
thick  confidence  ;  the  upper  .part  is  ferrate,  each  ferra- 
ture  ending  in  a  fmall  fliarp  fpine  ;  they  Hand  alternately 
on  every  fide  of  the  branches,  on  very  fhort  foot-ftalks. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  thick  clufters  from  the  fide  of 
the  ftalks  ;  they  are  white,  and  ffiaped  like  thofe  of  the 
common  holly,  but  fmaller.  Both  the  female  and  herma¬ 
phrodite  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  roundifli  berries, 
making  a  fine  appearance  in  winter ;  but  they  have  not 
as  yet  produced  fruit  in  England.  Native  of  Florida  and 
Carolina,  whence  the  feeds  were  fent  about  the  year  1726 
by  Mr.  Mark  Catefby,  who  found  the  trees'  growing  on  a 
fwamp  at  a  diftance  from  Charles-town.  There  are  two 
varieties  of  the  dahoon  holly ;  one  with  broader  leaves, 
the  other  with  narrower  leaves,  with  lcarcely  any  ferratures. 

6.  Ilex  vomitoria,  or  South-fea  tea,  or  evergreen  caffine : 
leaves  alternate,  diftant,  oblong,  bluntifh,  crcnate-ferrate  ; 
ferratures  without  prickles.  South-fea  tea,  or  evergreen 
caffine,  rifes  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  fending  out 
branches  from  the  ground  upwards,  which  form  themfelves 
into  a  fort  of  pyramid.  Leaves  about  the  fize,ffiape,  tex¬ 
ture,  and  colour,  of  the  finall-leaved  alaternus,  but  foine- 
what  fliorter,  and  a  little  broader  at  the  bale.  See  Bota¬ 
ny  Plate  V.  fig.  60.  vol.  iii.  p.  244.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  clofe ‘whorls  at  the  joints  of  the  branches,  near 
the  foot-flalks  of  the  leaves:  they,  are  white,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  red  berries,  which  continue  upon  the  plants 
moil  part  of  the  winter,  and,  being  of  a  bright  red  colour, 
make  a  fine  appearance,  intermixed  with  the  green  leaves. 
From  their  continuing  fo  long  untouched  by  birds,  in  a< 
country  where  thefie  animals  are  fo  numerous,  we  may 
conclude  that  they  have  fotne  venomous  quality  in  them. 
Native  of  Welt  Florida  :  Mr.  Miller  fays,  Carolina,  and 
fome  of  the  warm  parts  of  Virginia,  chiefly  near  the  fea. 
It  was  cultivated  here  in  1700;'  and  preferved  in  feveral 
curious  gardens  near  London,  till  the  levere  winter  1739, 
when  moil  of  them  were  deltroyed.  But  fince  that  many 
young  plants  have  been  raifed  from  feeds,  and  have  re~ 
lifted  the  cold  of  our  winters  without  covering  ;  though 
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they  often  fuft'er  in  very  cold  feafons,  where  they  are  not 
very  well  Iheltered.  The  leaves  of  this  are  not  fo  bitter 
as  thofeof  the  caffine,  or  caffioberry-bulh,  efpecially  when 
green,  and  therefore  are  "preferred  for  making  an  infufion 
in  the  manner  of  tea;  which  is  accounted  by  the  Indians 
very  who'lefome,  and  is  aim  oft  the  only  phyfic  they  ufe 
in  fome  parts.  At  a  certain  time  of  the  year  they  come 
down  in  droves,  from  a  diftance  of  fome  hundred  miles, 
to  the  coaft,  for  the  leaves  of  this  tree,  which  is  not 
known  to  grow  at  any  coniiderable  diftance  from  the  fea. 
They  make  a  fire  on  the  ground,  and,  putting  a  great 
kettle  of  water  on  it,  they  throw  in  a  large  quantity  of 
thefe  leaves,  and,  fetting  themfelves  round  the  fire,  from 
a  bowl  that  holds  about  a  pint  they  begin  drinking  large 
draughts,  which  in  a  very  fhort  time  occafion  them  to 
vomit  eafily  and  freely;  thus  they  continue  drinking  and 
vomiting  for  the  Ipace  of  two  or  three  days,  until  they 
have  fufficiently  cleanfed  themfelves;  and  then,  every  one 
taking. a  bundle  of  the  tree  to  carry  away  with  him,  they 
all  retire  to  their  habitations.  This  plant  is  generally 
fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  as  that  which  grows  in  Paraguay, 
where  the  Jefuits  make  a  great  revenue  from  the  leaves, 
and  of  which  an  account  is  given  by  Monf.  Frezier. 

7.  Ilex  Afiatica:  leaves  broad -lanceolate,  blunt,  quite 
entire.  Native  of  the  Halt  Indies. 

8.  Ilex  cuneifolia :  leaves  wedge-form,  three-cufped. 
■Native  of  South  America. 

9.  Ilex  Integra  :  leaves  oblong,  obtufe,  entire;  pedun¬ 
cles  one-flowered. 

10.  Ilex  rotunda :  leaves  rounded,  acute,  entire;  pe¬ 
duncles  umbelliferous. 

it.  Ilex  crenata  :  leaves  ovate,  crenate;  peduncles  on 
the  branches  fcattered,  bearing  two  or  three  flowers. 

12.  Ilexemarginata :  leaves  obovate,  emarginate  ;  flow¬ 
ers  axillary,  ulually  in  pairs. 

13.  Ilex  ferrata  :  leaves  ovate,  acute,  ciliate,  ferrate; 
'flowers  axillary,  folitary.  It  flowers  in  June. 

14.  Ilex  Japonica  :  leaves  oppofite,  feflile  ;  flowers  in 
terminating  racemes.  It  flowers  in  April. 

15.  Ilex  latifolia :  leaves  ovate,  ferrate;  flowers  axil¬ 
lary,  aggregate. 

16.  Ilexcrocea:  leaves  oblong,  ferrate;  ferratures  ci- 
liate-fpiny.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Holly  is  propagated  by  feeds, 
which’  never  come  up  the  flrft  year,  but  lie  in  the  ground 
as  the  haws  do;  therefore  the”  berries  Ihould  be  buried  in 
the  ground  in  a  large  pot  or  tub  one  year,  and  then  taken 
up  and  fown  in  the  autumn  upon  a  bed  expofed  only  to 
the  morning  fu,n.  The  following  fpring  the  plants  will 
appear,  which  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  ;  and,  i,f  the 
fpring  ftiould  prove  dry,  it  will  be  of  great  lervice  to  the 
plants  if  they  are  watered  once  a-week  ;  but  they  muft 
not  have  it  ofteuer,  nor  iir  too  great  quantity,  for  too 
much  moifture  is  very  injurious  to  thefe  plants  when 
young.  In  this  feed-bed  the  plants  may  remain  two  years, 
and  then  fhould  be  tranfplanted  in  the  autumn,  into  beds 
at  about  fix  inches  diftance  each  way,  where  they  may 
'Hand  two  years  longer,  during  which  time  they  muft  be 
kept  conftantly  clean  from  weeds;  and,  if  the  plants  have 
thriven  well,  they  will  be  ftrong  enough  to  tranfplant 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain ;  for,  when  they  are 
tranfplanted  at  that  age,  there  will  be  lefs  danger  of  their 
failing,  and  they  will  grow  to  a  larger  fize  than  thofe 
which  are  removed  when  they  are  much  larger;  but,  if 
the  ground  is  not  ready  to  receive  them  at  that  time, 
they  ftiould  be  tranfplanted  into  a  nurfery  in  rows  at  two 
feet  diftance,  and  one  foot  afunder  in  the  rows,  in  which 
place  the  plants  may- remain  two  years  longer;  and,  if 
they  are  defigned  to  be  grafted  or  budded  with  any  of  the 
variegated  kinds,  that  ftiould  be  performed  after  the  plants 
have  grown  one  year  in  this  nurfery;  but  the  plants  fo 
budded,  or  grafted,  fhould  continue  two  years  after  in 
the  nurfery,  that  they  may  make  good  fhoots  before  they 
are  removed ;  though  the  plain  ones  ftiould  not  Itand 
longer  than  two  years  in  the  nurfery,  becaufe,  when  they 
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are  older,  they  do  not  .tranfplant  fo  well.  The  belt  time 
for  removing  hollies  is  in  the  autumn,  efpecially  in  dry 
land  ;  but,  where  the  foil  is  cold,  or  moift,  they  may  be 
tranfplanted  with  great  fafety  in  the  fpring.  Hedges,  of 
holly  are  raifed,  either  by  fowing  the  berries  where  they 
are  defigned  to  remain,  or  by  plants  of  three  or  four  j^ears 
growth  ;  but  the  latter  method  is  the  moft  nfual ;  early 
in  the  autumn  is  the  beft  time  for  planting  them,  efpeci¬ 
ally  in  dry  grounds  ;  or,: if  it  be  deferred  to  the  end  of 
March,  mulch  muft  be  laid  to  their  roots,  to  keep  them 
from  drying,  and  they  muft  be  watered  once  a-week,  if 
the  feafon  ftiould  prove  dry.  Mr.  Bradley  obferves,  that 
the.  holly,  being  tap-rooted,  does  not  love  tranfplanting, 
unlefs  the  roots  have  been  often  pruned  in  the  nurfery. 
He  fays,  the  earth  in  which  it  is  to  be  planted,  cannot 
well  be  too  barren  ;  and  that  September  is  the  beft  month 
for  tranfplanting  it.  For  fowing,  Mr.  Boutcher  direCts, 
that  the  berries  fhould  hang  on  the  trees  till  December, 
or,  if  they  could  be  defended  from  birds,  till  February  or 
March.  As  loon  as  they  are  gathered,  throw  them  into 
a  tub  with  water,  and  rub  them  between  your  hands,  till 
the  feeds  are  diverted  of  their  thick  glutinous  covering. 
Pour  off  the  water,  with  the  light  feeds  that  fwitn,  the 
mucilage,  &c.  and  fpread  the  feeds  on  a  cloth  in  a  dry 
airy  place,  rubbing  them  often,  and  giving  them  a  frefh 
cloth  daily  till  the  feeds  are  quite  dry.  If  this  be  done 
in  autumn  or  winter,  mix  them  with  land,  and  keep  them 
dry  till  fpring;  but,  if  they  have  been  gathered  in  fpring, 
let  them  be  immediately  fown.  This  may  lie  done  any 
time  in  March  or  April,  when  the  weather  is  feafonable, 
in  beds  of  loofe  light  mould,  three  feet  and  a  half  broad, 
with  alleys  of  eighteen  inches  between.  _  Let  the  berries 
be  fown  regularly,  and  not  too  clofe,  covering  them  with 
fine  mould  three  quarters  of  an  inch  deep.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  draw  out  fuch  a  num¬ 
ber  of  plants  as  to  leave  the  reft  thin  enough  to  receive 
all  the  influence  of  the  fun.  Plant  thofe  that  are  drawn 
in  a  fliady  border,  in  rows  eighteen  inches  afunder,  and 
five  or  fix  inches  diftant  in  the  rows.  In  this  fituation 
they  may  remain  three  years. 

Profellor  Bradley  has  given  a  method  of  forwarding 
the  germination  of  thefe  and  other  hard  feeds,  for  which 
he  pretends  to  have  been  obliged  to  the  incomparable  fir 
Ifiiac  Newton.  Having  obferved  that  berries  of  this  kind 
.which  have  been  eaten  by  fowls,  and  pafs  through  their 
bodies,  begin  to  vegetate  foon  afterwards,  we  have  no 
more  to  do  than  to  contrive  a  mixture,  which  ftxall  have 
in  it  a  heat  and  moifture  refembling  that,  in  the  bodies  of 
birds,  and  to  lay  the  feeds  in  it  for  a  few  days  before  wc 
fow  them.  For  this  purpofe  provide  a  bulhel  of  bran, 
with  which  mix  your  feeds,  and  then  wet  the  whole  very 
well  with  rain  or  pond-water,  and  let  the  preparation  re¬ 
main  ten  days  without  any  difturbance  in  a  veflel  of  wood 
or  ftone.  In  about  three  days  the  mixture  will  begin  to 
ferment,  and  fo  continue  thirty  or  forty  days,  if  it  be 
fprinkled  from  time  to  time  with  warm  water,  as  it  be¬ 
gins  to  dry.  The  heat  of  this  moiftened  bran  will  put 
the  berries  into  a  ftate  of  vegetation  fit  for  fowing  in 
about  a  week's  time  after  the  fermentation  has  com¬ 
menced. 

Mr.  Evelyn  affirms,  that  the  varieties  with  white  ber¬ 
ries,  and  gold  and  filver  leaves,  may  be  raifed  from  feeds 
fown  and  planted  in  a  gravelly  foil,  mixed  with  ftore  of 
chalk,  and  preffed  hard  down.  Mr.  Miller  alfo  fays,  that 
he  has  raifed  the  hedge-hog  holly  from  the  berries,  and 
always  found  the  plants  to  continue  the  fame.  They 
are,  however,  all  ulually  propagated  in  the  nurferies  by 
budding  or  grafting  upon  the  common  holly.  The  ftocks 
will  be  fit  to  be  grafted  or  budded  on  at  four  or  five  years 
growth.  The  grafting  muft  be  done  in  March,  and  the 
budding  in  July. 

Thefe  directions  may  ferve  for  the  fecond,  fourth,  and 
fifth,  forts.  The  third  requires  the  protection  of  a  green- 
houfe.  The  other  forts  have  not  been  introduced,  except 
the  fixth,  which  is  propagated  from  feeds,  fown  in  pots 
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Iflled  with  light  Tandy  earth,  and  plunged  Into  a  gentle 
hot-bed,  obferving  to  water  them  frequently,  until  the 
“plants  appear,  which  is  fometimes  in  five  or  fix  weeks 
time  ;  but  at  other  times  they  will  remain  in  the  ground 
until  the  fecond  year;  therefore,  if  the  plants  flrould  not 
come  up  in  two  months,  remove  the  pots  into  a  fliady 
fituation,  where  they  may  remain  till  October,  being  care¬ 
ful  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  now  and  then  in 
dry  weather  giving  them  a  little  water  ;  then  remove  the 
pots  into  Ihelter  during  the  winter ;  and  in  March  put 
them  upon  a  freflr  hot-bed,  to  forward  the  fe^ds  for  ve¬ 
getation.  When  the  plants  are  come  up,  expofe  them  to 
the  open  air  by  degrees,  to  inure  them  to  the  climate  5 
yet  they  thould  not  be  expoled  to  the  open  fun  at  firlt, 
but.  have  the  morning  fun  only  ;  placing  them  for  fome 
time  where  they  m3y  be  flieltered  from  cold  winds.  They 
fhould  be  kept  in  pots  four  or  five  years  ;  being  flow  of 
growth,  and  not  having  ftrength  enough  to  refill  the  cold 
when  young.  See  Hippomane  and  Quercus. 

IL'FELD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Upper  Saxony,  and 
-county  of  Hohnftein  :  fix  miles  north  of  Nordhaufen,  and 
eight  weft- north -  weft  of  Stolberg. 

IL/FRACOMB,  or  Ilfcrdcomb,  a  feaport  of  Eng¬ 
land,  fituated  in  the  Britith  Channel,  on  the  north  coaft 
of  the  county  of  Devon,  with  a  convenient  and  fafe  har¬ 
bour,  whither  velfels  frequently  ftrive  to  enter  for  flielter, 
when  not  able  to  make  the  Taw  for  Barnitable.  Lights 
are  kept  here  burning  for  the  direction  of  mariners. 
There  is  a  good  quay  and  pier,  repaired  by  aft  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  The  veflels  belonging  to  the  port  are  chiefly  em¬ 
ployed  as  coafters,  in  carrying  ore  and  corn,  &c.  from 
Cornwall  and  Devonfliire,  to  Briftol;  and  in  tithing.  It 
is  governed  by  a  mayor,  bailiffs.  Sec.  though  it  never  lent 
members  to  parliament.  It  confifts  chiefly  of  one  ftreet 
of  fcattered  houfes,  almoft  a  mile  long.  Its  market  is  on 
Saturday.  The  parifli  is  large,  containing  feveral  tithings 
and  manors.  It  is  a  pleafant  and  convenient  place  for 
bathing,  and  much  reforted  to  by  the  gentry  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  On  the  22d  of  February,  1797,  three  French  fri¬ 
gates  appeared  off  this  place,  fcuttled  feveral  merchant¬ 
men,  and  attempted  to  deftrqy  the  flopping  in  the  har¬ 
bour.  They  alfo  landed  14.00  men,  and  footi  after  fet 
fail ;  the  whole  of  the  troops  were  taken  pril’oners.  II- 
fracomb  is  forty-four  milgs  weft  of  Bridgewater,  and  181 
weft  of  London.  Lat.  51.11.  N.  Ion.  3. 10.  W.  Greenwich. 

A  little  to  the  eaftward  of  Ilfordcomb  lies  Comb  Mar¬ 
tin,  or  Martin’s  Comb,  fo  named  from  its  ancient  owners, 
the  Martins  ;  which  at  prefent  has  only  a  cove  for  boats, 
but  is  very  capable  of  being  improved.  It  is  chiefly  re¬ 
markable  for  a  lead-mine,  difeovered  in  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  I.  and  out  of  the  contents  of  which  conliderable 
quantities  of  fllver  were  extracted  ;  but  by  degrees,  or 
through  ill  management,  it  was  in  no  very  long  time  ex- 
haulted.  However,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  it  was 
again  wrought,  and  that  to  larger  profit  than  before.  In 
fome  Ihort  Ipace  after  this,  through  the  civil  wars  be¬ 
tween  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancalter,  thefe  works  vvere 
difeontinued,  but  revived  with  ftronger  hopes  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  by  fir  Bevis  Buhner,  a  Ikilful  engi¬ 
neer,  in  great  credit  with  that  princefs.  Mr.  Bulhel,  who 
valued  himfeif  on  being  fervant  and  pupil  to  the  famous 
lord  Bacon,  made  fome  propofals  for  recovering  it  a  fourth 
time,  a  little  before  the  reftoration  ;  and  towards  the  dole 
of  the  feventeenth  century  it  was  actually  opened,  with 
great  expectations,  but  with  little  effect. 

IL'GA,  a  river  of  Ruflia,  which  runs  into  the  Lena  at 
ITginlkaia. 

ILGINSKAI'A,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Irkutlk,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Ilga  and  Lena1,  fifty- 
two  miles  louth  of  Orlenga. 

LLGIN'SKOI,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Irkutlk,  on  the  Ilga  :  feventy-lix  miles  north-eaft  of  Ba- 
laganfkoi,  and  140  north  of  Irkutlk.  Lat.  54.  30.  N,  Ion. 
123.  E.  Ferro. 

ILHA'VO,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Vol.  X.  No.  723. 
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Beira  t  fcrte  league  fouth  of  Bragantja  Nova,  and  eight 
and  a  half  north-north-weft  of  Coimbra. 

ILHE'OS,  a  captainlhip  fouth  of  that  called  the  Bay  of 
All-Saints,  and  in  the  middle  divifion  of  Brafil.  Ilheos, 
the  capital  of  the  above  province,  (lands  about  thirty 
leagues  north*eaft  of  Porto  Seguro,  and  as  far  fouth-weft 
of  the  Bay  of  All-Saints.  It  is  watered  by  a  river  of  the 
fame  name,  and  contains  about  two  hundred  families. 
Lat. 15.40.  S.  Ion.  34.  28.  W. 

IL'IA,  or  Rhe'a,  a  daughter  of  Numitor  kingof  Alba, 
coniecrated  by  her  uncle  Amulius  to  the  fervice  of  Vefta, 
which  required  perpetual  challity,  that  (he  might  not  be¬ 
come  a  mother  to  difpoffefs  him  of  his  crown.  He  was 
however  difappointed  ;  violence  was  offered  to  Ilia,  and 
lhe  brought  forth  Romulus  and  Remus,  who  drove  the 
ufurper  from  his  throne,  and  reftored  the  crown  to  their 
grandfather  Numitor,  its  lawful  poffeffor.  Ilia  was  buried 
alive  by  Amulius,  for  violating  the  laws  of  Vefta  ;  and, 
becaufe  her  tomb  was  near  the  Tiber,  fome  fuppoled  that 
(he  married  the  god  of  that  river. 

IL'IA,  f.  in  anatomy,  the  flanks ;  the  fmaller  inteftines, 

IL'IAC,  adj.  [ i/iacus ,  Lat.]  Relating  to  the  lower 
bowels. — The  iliac  paflion  is  a  kind  of  convulfion  in  the 
belly.  Flayer. 

IL'IAC  PAS'SION,  a  violent  and  dangerous  kind  of 
colic  ;  called  alfo  volvulus,  mifcrcre  mci,  and  chordapfus.  It 
takes  its  name  from  the  inteftine  ilion,  on  account  of  its 
being  ufually  affected  in  this  diftemper ;  or  perhaps  from 
the  Greek  eiAeo,  to  wind  or  twill ;  whence  alio  it  is  that 
the  Latins  call  it  volvulus.  See  Pathology. 

ILI'ACI  LU'DI,  games  inllituted  by  Anguftus  in 
commemoration  of  the  viflory  he  had  obtained  over  An¬ 
tony  and  Cleopatra.  They  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame, 
as  the  Trojarti  ludi  and  the  Adia  ;  and  Virgil  fays,  they 
were  celebrated  by  FEneas,  not  only  becaufe  they  were  in- 
ffituted  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  his  poem,  but  becaufe 
he  wi Hied  to  compliment  Auguftus,  by  makingthe  founder 
of  Lavinium  folemnize  games  on  the  very  fpot  which  was, 
many  centuries  after,  to  be  immortalized  by  the  trophies 
of  his  patron.  During  thefe  games,  were  exhibited  horle- " 
races,  and  gymnaftic  exercifes. 

ILI'ACUS,  an  epithet  applied  to  fuch  as  belong  to 
Troy.  Virgil. 

ILI'ADES,  a  furname  given  to  Romulus,  as  fon 
of  Ilia.  Ovid. — A  name  given  to  the  Trojan  women- 
Virgil. 

I'LIM,  a  river  of  Ruflia,  which  rifes  in  lat.  54.  20.  and 
runs  into  the  Angara  near  Satnakina,  in  lat.  57.25.N. 
Ion.  1 19.  48.  E.  Ferro. 

I'LIMSK,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  on  the  Him,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Irkutlk,  in  the  environs  of  which  are  found 
the  moil  beautiful  black  fables.  It  con  flits  of  an  oftrog, 
and  about  eighty  houfes  :  152  miles  north  of  Irkutlk. 
Lat- 56.  30.  N.  Ion.  121.40.  E.  Ferro. 

ILIN'SKA,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Irkutlk,  on  the  Lena  :  fifty-fix  miles  north  -eail  of  Kireiifk. 

LLINSKA'IA,  a  fortrefs  of  Ruflia,  on  the  river  Ural  : 
eighty-four  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Orenburg. 

ILIN'SKOI,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Toboitk  :  eight  miles  north  of  Afchintk. 

ILIN'SKOI,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Tver:  thirty-two  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Tver. 

ILIN'SKOI,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Olonetz  :  eight' miles  north  of  Olgtkoi. 

ILIN'SKOI,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Novgorod,  on  the  river  Suia,  oppofite  Tcherepovetz. 

IL'ION,  a  town  of  Alia,  in  Thibet :  twenty-five  miles 
weft-north-vveft  of  Hara-toubg. 

ILI'ONE,  the  eldell  daughter  of  Priam,  who  married 
Polymneftor,  king  of  Thrace.  Virgil. 

ILIONE'US,  a  man’s  name;  an  eloquent  Trojan. 

ILIP'PE,  J'.  in  botany.  See  Bassia 

ILIS'SUS,  a  river  running  to  the  eall  of  Athens ;  which, 
with  the  Eridanus  running  on  the  -weft  fide,  falls  below 
the  city  into  the  lea.  Sacred  to  the  mufes,  called  IliJJiades ; 
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on  whole  bank  their  altar  Hood,  and  where  the  Iteration 
in  the  lefs  mylteries  was  ufually  performed. 

ILITHYI'A,  a  goddefs  called  alfo  Juno  Lucina.  Some 
fuppofe  her  to  be  the  fame  as 'Diana.  She  prelidcd  over 
the  travails  of  women  ;  and  in  her  temple,  at  Rome,  it 
inzs  uf’aal  to  carry  a  fniall  piece  of  money  as- an  offering. 
This  Cultom  was  fir  it  eitabliihed  by  Servins  Tullius,  who 
by  enforcing  it  was  enabled  to  know  the  exa£t  number 
of  the  Roman  people. 

IL'IUM,-  or  Il'ion,  a  citadel  of  Troy,  built  by  Hus, 
one  of  the  Trojan  kings,  from  whom  it  received  its  name. 
It  is  generally  taken  for  Troy  itfelf  5  and  fome  have  fup- 
pofed  that  the  town  was  called  Ilium,  and  the  adjacent 
country  Troja. 

ILK,  adj.  [ealc,  Sax.]  The  fame.  It  is  Hill  retained 
in  Scotland,  and  denotes  each  ;  as,  Ilk  ane  of  you,  Every 
one  of  you.  It  alfo  fignifies  the  fame  ;  as,  Macintojk  of 
that  ilk,  denotes  a  gentleman  whofe  furname  and  the,  title 
of  his  eftate  are  the  fame  ;  as,  Macintolh  of  Maciutofn  : 

Shepherds,  (bould  it  not  yfhend  v 
Your  roundels  frefb,  to  hear  a  doleful  verfe 
Of  Rofalind,  who  knows  not  Rofalind, 

That  Colin  made  ?  ilk  can  I  you  rehearfe.  Spenfr. 

IL'KUCH,  a  royal  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Cracow,  remarkable  for  its  fiver  mines  mixed  with 
lead.  It  is  feated  in  a  barren  and  mountainous  country. 
Lat.  50.  26  N.  Ion.  20.  o.  E. 

ILL,  adj.  [contrafled  from  Evil,  and  retaining  all  its 
fenfes.]  Bad  in  any  refpeft  ;  contrary  to  good,  whether 
phylical  or  moral  5  evil.  See  Evil. — Neither  is  it  ill  aw 
only  that  maketh  an  ill  feat,  but  ill  ways,  ill  markets,  and 
ill  neighbours.  Bacon. 

There  fome  ill  planet  reigns ; 

I  mull  be  patient,  ’rill  the  Heavens  look 

With  an  afpect  more  favourable.  Shakefpeare. 

Sick;  difordered  ;  notin  health.  I  know  not  that  evil  is 
^ver  ufed  in  this  ienfe. — I  have  known  two  towns  of  the 
greateft  confequence  loll,  by  the  governors  falling  ill  in 
the  time  of  the  lieges.  Temple. 

You  wilh  me  health  in  very  happy  feafon  ; 

For  I  am  on  the  fudden  fonaething  ill.  Shakefpeare.  ' 
ILL,  f.  Wickednefs  ;  depravity  ;  Contrariety  to  holi- 
nefs. — III,  to  man’s  nature,  as  it  Hands  perverted,  hath  a 
natural  motion  ftrongell  in  continuance.  Bacon. 

Young  men  to  imitate  all  ills  are  prone  ; 

But  are  compell’d  to  avarice  alone: 

For  then  in  virtue’s  lhape  they  follow  vice.  Dryd.cn. 

Misfortune;  mifery  : 

Who  can  all  fenle  of  others  ills  efcape, 

Is  but  a  brute  at  bell  in  human  lhape.  Tate. 

ILL,  adv.  Not  well ;  not  rightly  in  any  refpeit : 

III  at  eafe,  both  ihe  and  all  her  train 

The  fcorching  fun  had  borne,  and  beating  rain.  Dry  den. 
Not  eafily ;  with  pain  ;  with  difficulty  : 

111  bears  the  fex  a  youthful  lover’s  fate, 

When  jull  approaching  to  the  nuptial  Hate.  Dryden. 

ILL,  fubllantive  or  adverb,  is  ufed  in  compofition  to 
exprefs  any  bad  quality  or  condition  ;  which  may  be  eafily 
underftood  by  the  following  examples. 

Ill ,  fibfantive. — Dangerous  conjectures  in  ///-breeding 
minds.  Shakefpeare. 

I  have  an  ///-divining  foul ; 

Methinks  I  fee  thee,  now  thou  art  below, 

As  one  dead  in  the  bottom  of  a  tomb.  Shakefpeare. 
No  look,  no  laH  adieu,  before  he  went ! 

In  an  ///-boding  hour  to  (laughter  fent.  Dryden. 

The  wifelt  prince  oh  earth  may  be  deceived  by  the  craft 
of  ///-deligning  men.  Sajift. 
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Your  ///-meaning  politician  lords, 

Under, pretence  of  bridal  friends  and  guelts. 

Appointed  to  await  me  thirty  fpies, 

Who,  threat’ning  cruel  death,  conftrain’d  the  bride 
To  wring  from  me  and  tell  to  them  my  lecret.  Milton* 

A  fpy  diflinguifh’d  from  his  airy  (land, 

To  bribe  whofe  vigilance,  ALgilthus  told 
A  mighty  fum  of  ///-perfuading  gold.  Pope. 

Ill,  adverb.— There  founded  an  ///-according  cry  of 
the  enemies,  and  a  lamentable  noife  was  carried  abroad, 
Wifd.  xviii.  ro. 

My  colleague. 

Being  fo  ///-affected  with  the  gout, 

Will  not  be  able  to  be  there  in  perfon.  Ben  Jonfon, 
The  examples 

Of  every  minute’s  inHance,  prefent  now. 

Have  put  us  in  thefe  ///-befeeming  arms.  Shakefpeare 
Lead  back  thy  Saxons  to  their  ancient  Elbe  : 

I  would  rellore  the  fruitful  Kent,  the  gift 
Of  Vortigern,  or  HengiH’s  ///-bought  aid..  Dryden 
We  fimple  toafters  take  delight 
To  fee  our  women’s  teeth  look  white; 

And  ev’ry  faucy  ///-bred  fellow 

Sneers  at  a  mouth  profoundly  yellow..  Prior. 

The  ungrateful  treafon  of  her  ///- chofen  hulband  over¬ 
throws  her.  Sidney. 

Envy,  how  does  it  look?  IIow  meagre  and  ///- com- 
plexioned  ?  It  preys  upon  itfelf,  and  exliaufts  the  Ipirits,- 
Collier. 

There  grows, 

In  my  mod  ///-compos’d  affection  fuch 
A  Hanchlefs  avarice,  that,  were  I  king, 

I  lhould  cut  off  the  nobles  for  their  lands.  Shakefpeare. 

Our  generals  at  prefent  are  fuch  as  are  likely  to  make 
the  bell  ufe  of  their  numbers,  without  throwing  them, 
away  on  any  ///-concerted  projects.  Addifon. 

The  fecond  daughter  was  a  peevilh,  Howard,  ///-condi¬ 
tioned,  creature  as  ever  was.  Arbuthnot. 

No  Perfian  arras  hides  his  homely  walls 

With  antic  veHs,  which,  through  their  ffiady  fold, 

Betray  the  flreaks  of  ///-dilfembled  gold.  Dryden *. 

You  ffiall  not  find  me,  daughter, 

After  the  Hander  of  molt  Hep-mothers, 

lll-e y’d  unto  you.  Shakefpeare, 

I  fee  thy  filler’s  tears, 

Thy  father’s  anguifl),  and  thy  brother’s  death, 

In  the  purfuit  of  our  ///-fated  loves.  Addifon. 

Plain  and  rough  nature,  left  to  itfelf,  is  much  better 
than  an  artificial  ungratefulnefs,  and  fuch  Hudied  ways  of 
being  ///-fafliioned.  Locke. 

Much  better,  when  I  find  virtue  in  a  fair' lodging,  than 
when  I  am  bound  to  feek  it  in  an  ///-favoured  creature, 
like  a  pearl  in  a  dunghill.  Sidney. 

They  would  not  make  bold,  as  every  where  they  do,  to 
defiroy  ///-formed  and  mif-ffiaped  productions.  Locke. 

Bid  him  employ  his  care  for  thefe  my  friends. 

And  make  good  ufe  of  his  ///-gotten  power. 

By  flielt’ring  men  much  better  than  ’himfelf.  Addifon. 

///-govern’d  paffions  in  a  prince’s  breaH, 

flazard  his  private  and  the  public  reH.  Waller. 

That  knowledge  of  theirs  is  very  fuperficial  and  ill- 
grounded.  Dryden. 

Hither,  of  ///-join’d  fons  and  daughters  born, 

Firft  from  the  ancient  world  thefe  giants  came.  'Milton. 

Nor  has  he  erred  above  once  by  ///-judged  fu  peril  ulty. 
Garth. 

Did  you  never  fade  delicious  drink  out  of  an  ///-looked 
velfel  ?  L'Ef  range. 
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The  match  had  been  fo  ///-made  for  Plexirtus,  that  his 
ill- led  life  would  have  tumbled  to  deftruftion,  had  there 
not  come  fifty  to  his  defence.  Sidney. 

Thefe  are  the  prod  lift 

*  Of  thofe  ill- mated  marriages  thou  faw’ft. 

Where  good  with  bad  were  match’d.  Mikon. 

The  ivorks  are  weak,  the  garrifon  but  thin, 

Difpirited  with  frequent  overthrows, 

Already  wavering  on  their  ///-mann’d  walls.  Dry  den. 

He  will  not  hear  me  out ! 

Was  ever  criminal  forbid  to  plead  ? 

Curb  their  *7/  manner’ d  zeal.  Dryden. 

It  is  impoflible  for  the  molt  ///-minded,  avaricious,  .or 
cynning,  clergyman  to  do  the  leaft  injuftice  to  the  meaneft 
cottager,  in  any  bargain  for  tythes.  Swift. 

Soon  as  thr  ///-omen’d  rumour  reach’d  his  ear. 

Who  can  defcribe  th’"  amazement  in  his  face  1'  Dryden. 

The  eternal  law  of  things  muft  not  be  altered,  to  com¬ 
ply  with  his  ///-ordered  choice.  Locke. 

When  you  expofe  the  fcene, 

Down  the  ///-organ’d  engines  fall. 

Off  fly  the  vizards.  Swift.  . 

For  Phthia  fix’d  is  my  return  ; 

Better  at  home  my  ///-paid  pains  to  mourn, 

Than  from  an  equal  here  luftain  the  public  fcorn.  Dryden. 
There  motley  images  her  fancy  ftrike, 

Figures  ///-pair’d,  and  fimilies  unlike.  Pope. 

Sparta  has  not  to  boaft  of  fuch  a  woman  ; 

Nor  Troy  to  thank  her,  for  her  ///-plac’d  love.  Dryden. 

I  fhall  direct  you,  a  talk  for  which  I  take  myfelf  not 
,  to  be  ///-qualified,  becaufe  I  have  had  opportunities  to  ob- 
ferve  the  follies  of  women.  Swift. 

Aftions  are  pleating  or  difpleafing,  either  in  thernfelves, 
or  confidered  as  a  means  to  a  greater  and  more  definable 
end  ;  the  eating  of  a  well-feafoned  difli,  fuited  to  a  man’s 
palate,  may  move  the  mind,  by  the  delight  itfelf  that  ac¬ 
companies  the  eating,  without  reference  to  any  other  end  ; 
to  which  the  confideration  of  the  pleafure  there  is  in 
health  and  ftrength  may  add  a  new  guff,  able  to  make  us 
fvvallow  an  ///- relifhed  potion.  Locke. 

Blufhes  ///-reftrain’d  betray 

Her  thoughts  intentive  on  the  bridal  day.  Pope. 

Behold  the  fruit  of  ///-rewarded  pain.  Dryden. 

The  god  inform’d 

This  ///-fliap’d  body  with  a  daring  foul.  Dryden. 

There  was  plenty  enough,  but  the  difhes  were  ///-forted  : 
whole  pyramids  of.  fiweetmeats  for  boys  and  women  ;  but 
little  of  folid  meat  for  men.  Dryden. 

It  does  not  belong  to  the  prieft’s  office  to  Impofe  this 
name  in  baptifm ;  he  may  refufe  to  pronounce  the  fame, 
if  the  parents  give  them  ludicrous,  filthy,  or  ///-founding, 
names.  Aylijf. 

i/Aipirited  Wor’fter,  did  we  not  fend  grace, 

Pardon,  and  terms  of  love,  to  all  of  you.  Shakefpeare. 

From  thy  foolifh  heart,  vain  maid,  remove 
An  ufelefs  forrow,  and  an  ///-ft arr’d  love.  Prior. 

Ah,  why  th’  ill- fuiting  paftime  mult  I  try  ? 

To  gloomy  care  my  thoughts  alone  are  free : 

111  the  gay  fports  with  troubled  hearts  agree.  Pope. 

Holding  of  ///-tailed  things  in  the  mouth  will  make  a 
final  1  falivation.  Grew. 

The  maid,  with  downcaft  eyes  and  mute  with  grief, 

For  death  unfinilh’d,  and  ///-tint’d  relief. 

Stood  fullen  to  her  fuit.  Dryden. 

How  Ihould  opinions,  thus  fettled,  be  given  up,  if 
there  be  any,  fufpicion  of  intereft  or  defign,  as  there  never 
fails  to  be,  where  men  find  thenifelves  ///-treated  ?  Locke. 
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That  boldnefs  and  fpirit  which  lads  get  amongft  their 
playfellows  at  fchool,  has  ordinarily  a  mixture  of  rude- 
nefs  and  ///-turned  confidence  ;  fo  that  thefe  milbecom¬ 
ing  and  difingenuous  ways  of  Ihiftirig  in  the  world  mull 
be  unlearned.  Locke. 

ILL,  a  river  of  France,  which  rifes  in  the  department 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  near  Ferrette,  paffes  by  Muhlhaufen, 
Enfillieim,  Schlettftat,  &c.  and  runs  into  the  Rhine  near 
Stralburg.  It  is  navigable  for  boats  from  Schlettftat. 
i  ILL,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  paffes  by  Pludentz 
and  Feldkirch,  and  empties  itfelf  into  the  Rhine  north- 
weft  of  the  town  of  Feldkirch. 

ILL-DO'ING,  f.  Doing  ill. — We  knew  not  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  ill-doing.  Shakefpeare. 

ILTA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Callicarpa. 

ILLAC'ERABLE,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  againft,  and  la- 
cero,  to  tear.]  Incapable  of  divifion.  Scott. 

ILLACH'RYMABLE,  adj.  [illachrymabilis,  Lat.]  In¬ 
capable  of  weeping.  Did. 

ILLAHON',  a  town  of  Egypt:  twelve  miles  fouth-eall 
of  Faiom. 

ILLAP'SE,yi  [ illapfus ,  Lat.]  Gradual  emiffion  or  en¬ 
trance  of  one  thing  into  another. — As  a  piece  of  iron  red- 
hot,  by  reafon  of  the  illapfe  of  the  fire  into  it,  appears  all 
over  like  fire;  fo  the  fouls  of  the  blelfed,  by  the  illapfe  of 
the  divine  eflence  into  them,  fhall  be  all  over  divine.  Nor¬ 
ris. — Sudden  attack  ;  cafual  coming  : 

Life  is  oft  preferv’d 

By  the  bold  lwimmer  in  the  fwift  illapfe 

Of  accident  difaftrous.  Thomfon. 

To  ILLA'QUEATE,  v.  a.  [ illaqueo ,  Lat.]  To  entan¬ 
gle  ;  to  entrap  ;  to  enfnare. — I  am  illaqueaied ,  but  not  truly 
captivated  into  your  conclufion.  More. 

ILLAQUEA'TION,  f.  [from  illaqucate.~\  The  aft  of 
catching  or  enfnarihg,— The  word  in  Matthew  doth  not 
only  fignify  fufpenfion,  or  pendulous  illaqueation,  but  alio 
fiiffocation.  Brown. — A  fnare ;  any  thing  to  catch  another , 
a  noofe. 

ILLA'SI,  a  valley  in  Italy,  fituated  on  the  rivulet  of 
the  fame  name;  it  extends  as  far  as  the  territory  of  Vi¬ 
cenza,  and  contains  five  parifhes. 

ILLA'SI,  the  chief  place  of  the  above  valley,  is  feated 
on  a  finall  rivulet  of  the  fame  name,  between  hills,  and  in 
a  pleafant  country.  ' 

ILLATEBRA'TION,  f.  fatebra,  Lat.  a  hiding  place.] 
The  aft  of  hiding  in  fecret  places  ;  the  aft  of.leeking  in 
fecret  places.  Bailey. 

ILLATION,  J.  [illatio,  Lat.]  Inference;  conclufion 
drawn  from  premifes.— Herein  there  feems  to  be  a  very 
erroneous  illation  from  the  indulgence  of  God  unto  Cain, 
concluding  an  immunity  unto  himfelf.  Brown. 

IL'LATIVE,  adj.  [ 'illalns ,  Lat.]  Relating  to  illation 
or  conclufion. — In  common  difcourfeor  writing,  fuch  ca¬ 
fual  particles  as  for,  becaufe ,  manifelt  the  aft  of  reafonlng 
as  well  as  the  illative  particles  then  and  therefore.  Walts. 

IL'LATIVELY,  adv.  By  way  of  inference.  Scott. 

ILLAU'DABLE,  adj.  \illaudabilis ,  Lat.]  Unworthy  of 
praife  or  commendation  : 

Strength  from  truth  divided,  and  from  juft, 

Illaudable,  nought  merits  but  difpraife.  Milton. 

ILLAU'DABLY,  adv.  [from  illaudiMe.~\  Unworthily  ; 
without  deferviog  praife. — It  is  natural  for  people  to  form, 
not  ■i/laudably,  too  favourable  a  judgment  of  their  own 
country.  Broome. 

IL'LE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
'  Eaftern  Pyrennees,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftrift  of  Prades,  on  the  Teck,  containing  about  2000 
inhabitants  :  four  leagues  weft  of  Perpignan,  -and  three 
and  a  half  eaft-north-eaft  of  Prades. 

IL;LE,  a  river  of  France,  which  rifes  near  Dinge,  in 
the  department  of  the  Ille  and  Viiaine,  and  joins  the  Vi- 
laine  near  Rennes. 

IL'LE  and  VILAPWE,  a  department  of  France,  bounded 
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on  die  north  by  the  Engliih  Channel  and  the  department 
or  the  Channel,  on  the  eaft  by  the  department  of  the 
Mayenne,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Lower  Loire,  and  on  the 
weft  by  the  departments  of  the  Morbihati  and  the  North  . 
Coafts ;  about  fixty  miles  in  length  from  north  to  (outh, 
and  from  twenty  to  forty-eight  in  breadth  from  eaft  to 
weft.  It  takes  its  name  from  two. rivers,  the  lile  and  the 
Vilaine,  which  unite  together  at  Rennes,  the  capital  of 
the  department. 

ILLECE'BRA./i  in  botany.  See  SeDUm. 

I L L E G E ' B R U M , f.  \llktebra  of  Pliny  ;  pretty  or  entic¬ 
ing  plants.)  Mountain  Knot-grass  ;  in  botany,  agenus 
of  the  clafs  pentandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  or 
fiolqracea?,  (amaranthi,  JuJf.)  The  generic' 'characters  are 
—Calyx :  perianthium  live-leaved,  cartilaginous,  five- 
cornered  ;  with  coloured  leaflets,  which  are  fliarp,  with 
diftant  points,  permanent.  Corolla:  none.  Stamina: 
filaments  five,  capillary,  within  the  calyx  ;  antherse  Am¬ 
ple.  Piftillum :  germ  ovate,  fliarp,  ending  in  a  Ihort 
bifid  ftyle  ;  ftigma  Ample,  obtufe.  Pericarpium  :  capfule 
roundilh,  acuminate,  both  ways  five-valved,  one-celled, 

•  covered  by  the  calyx.  Seed  :  fingle,  roundifli,  fliarp  on 
both  fides,  very  large.  The  fruit  in  feveral  fpecies  is 
different. —  EJJ'eniial  CharaBtr.  Calyx  five-leaved,  cartilagi¬ 
nous;  corolla  none.;  ftigmas  Ample;  capfules  five-valved, 
one-feeded. 

Species,  i.  THecebram  brachiatum  :  ftem  upright, 
herbaceous,  brachiate  ;  leaves  oppofite,  even.  Stem  na¬ 
ked,  obfeurely  angular;  leaves  petioled,  lanceolate-ovate. 
It  is  an  annual  plant,  and  a  native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

2.  Illecebrum  fanguinolentum,  or  red  illecebrum:  frutef- 
ccnt,  leaves  oppofite;  fpikes  compound;  heaped.  Stem 
uliially  proftrate,  and  very  much  branched.  Leaves  red 
on  both  fides,  but  the  upper  fide  darker.  This  is  peren¬ 
nial,  and  a  native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

3.  Illecebrum  Canarienfe,  or  Canary  illecebrum  :  fiirub- 
by,  leaves  elliptic,  acute,  ftipules  and  braftes  ovate,  fhor- 
ter,  panicles  terminating,  dichotomous.  This  is  1'uffici- 

•ently  diftinguifired  from  the  other  fpecies  by  its  woody 
arboreous  ftem,  and  its  terminating  dichotomous  panicles. 
Found  on  the  ifiand  of  Teneriffe  by  Maffon. 

4.  Illecebrum  lanatuin,  or  woolly  illecebrum  :  leaves 
ovate,  l'omewhat  hairy  ;  fpikes  lateral,  calyxes  woolly. 
Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies  and  Cochin-china,  both  in  fields 
and  gardens.  Cultivated  in  1691,  in  the  royal  garden  at 
Hampton  Court.  It  is  a  biennial  plant,  and  flowers  moft 
part  of  tl'.e  year.  It  varies  in  fize.  The  fmaller  one  is 
defcribed  above.  The  great  woolly  illecebrum,  var.  $, 
has  folitary,  not  aggregate,  fpikes.  Retzius  mentions  a 
remarkable  variety,  y,  with  round  leaves,  in  Malabar. 

5.  Illecebrum  javanicum,  or  fpear-leaved  illecebrum  : 
leaves  lanceolate,  tomentofe;  fpikes  cylindrical,  numer¬ 
ous,  terminating.  Leaves  obovate-lanceolate,  white-to- 
mentofe  underneath,  afit-coioured  above.  Native  of  the 
Eaft  Indies,  and  cultivated  in  1768  by  Mr.  Miller,  whole 
defoription  has  been  already  given  under  Celosia  lana- 
ta,  vol.  iv.  p.  16.  which  is  the  fame  plant  with  this,  and 
is  repeated  here,  became  this  feems  to  be  its  proper  place. 
It  is  not  eafiy,  without  more  accurate  notice  than  we 
fometimes  poffefs,  to  ftfeertain  whether  a  plant  belongs  to 
this  genus,  or  to  Celofia,  Herniaria,  Achyranthes,  or 
Gomphrena. 

6.  Illecebrum  verticillatum,  or  whorl-flowered  illcce- 
brum,  or  verticillate  knot-grafs  :  flowers  in  whorls,  naked; 
items  procumbent.  This  little  plant  is  only  about  three 
inches  high.  The  upper  whorls  arc  crowded  near  together, 
and  by  no  means  fo  far  afunder  as  reprefented  in  the  Flora 
Danica.  Native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  in  wet  paftures, 
Ray  obferved  it  both  in  Flanders  and  Germany  ;  he  fays  it 
loves  boggy  places  with  Numnndafia  rubra  and  Portulaca 
nquatica  it  was  not  known  in  his  time  to  grow  wild  in 
England,  except  lit  the  weftern  part  of  Cornwall,  about 
Ptriznnce  and  elfewhere;  but  it  has  fince  been  found  not 
uncommonly  in  Devonihire.  It  flowers  in  July  and 
Auguft. 
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■7.  Illecebrum  fuffruticofum,  or  flmibby  knot-grafs: 
flowers  lateral,  folitary  ;  ftems  fuffruticofe.  -  This  has 
woody  ftems  about  a  foot  high,  with  finall  leaves  like  thofe 
of  Polygonum,  or  knot-grafs.  The  flowers  come  out 
fingly  on  the  fide  of  the  ftems,  and  make  little  appear¬ 
ance.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe ;  flowers  from  May 
to  Auguft. 

8.  Illecebrum  cymofum,  or  flat  knot-grafs  :  fpikes  cy- 
nred,  direfted  one  way;  ftem  diffufed.  This  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Sedtrm  and  Polygonum.  Root  annual,  Ample, 
herbaceous,  whitilh.  Stems  procumbent  from  two  inches 
to  half  a  palm  in  length,  jointed,  knotty,  the  joints  more 
frequent  at  the  bale  and  top,  round,  with  very  fliort  vil- 
lofe  hairs.  Leaves  obovate,  feflile  ;  the  lower  ones  in 
pairs  oppofite,  broader  and  more  obtufe,  naked  ;  the  reft  in 
fours  or  more,  coming  out  together  from  the  axils  of  two 
oppofite  leaves,  narrower,  (harper,  and  fubciliate.  Native 
of  the  fouth  of  France,  the  Ifle  of  Elbe,  and  Portugal. 

9.  Illecebrum  ariftatum,  or  bearded  illecebrum  :  flowers 
fubfafcicled  ;  leaves  lanceolate,  filky,  awned.  This  is  a 
biennial  plant,  native  of  the  Canary  iflands,  where  it  was 
found  by  Mr.  Francis  Mafl'on.  It  flowers  in  June  and 

July. 

10.  Illecebrum  paronychia,  or  mountain  knot-grafs  t 
flowers  fenced,  with  Alining  braftes  ;  ftems  procumbent ; 
leaves  even.  This  has  trailing  (talks  near  two  feet  long, 
with  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  leventh  fort ;  the  heads  of 
flowers  come  out  from  the  joints  of  the  (talk,  having  neat 
filvery  braftes  furrounding  them,  which  make  a  pretty 
appearance.  -  The  flowers  appear  in  June,  and  there  is 
generally  a  fucceflion  of  them  for  at  lead  two  months ; 
and,  when  the  autumn  proves  warm,  the  feeds  will  ripen 
at  the  beginning  of  October.  It  differs  from  the  next 
fpecies  in  being  perennial,  in  having  longer  creeping  ftems, 
and  (mailer  heads  of  flowers.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Cultivated  here  in  1640,  as  appears  from  Parkinfon. 

11.  Illecebrum  divaricatum,  or  forked  illecebrum  :  flow¬ 
ers  b rafted,  fubfafcicled  ;  peduncles  dichotomous,  pa- 
nicled  ;  leaves  ovate-oblong,  petioled.  Native  of  the  Ca¬ 
nary  iflands,  where  it  was  found  by  Mafl'on.  It  flowers 
in  July  and  Auguft. 

12.  Illecebrum  capitatum,  or  hooded  knot-grafs :  flowers 
with  Alining  bractes,  hiding  terminating  heads  ;  ftems 
fomewhat  ereft ;  leaves  ciliate,  villofe  underneath.  This 
is  an  annual  plant,  according  to  Gerarde,  in  which  it  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  tenth  fort ;  but  Villars  fays  it  is  perennial. 
The  ftems  are  n-ot  fo  trailing  as  in  that,  and  the  leaves 
are  ciliate,  underneath  villofe.  Native  of  Provence,  Spain, 
and  the  Levant. 

13.  Illecebrum  Benghalenfe,  or  Bengal  illecebrum :  ftem 
upright,  herbaceous;  leaves  alternate  and  oppofite  ;  lan¬ 
ceolate,  pubefeent.  Root  annual.  Stem  upright,  fubpu- 
befeent,  not  at  all  white;  a  foot  ora  foot  and  a  half  in 
height.  Native  of  Bengal,  Java,  &c.  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

14.  Illecebrum  Arabicum,  or  Arabian  illecebrum  :  flow¬ 
ers  (battered,  heaped  ;  braftes  (hining,  equalling  them  ; 
ftems  procumbent.  This  very  much  refembles  I.  paro¬ 
nychia,  No  10  ;  but  the  flowers  are  not  in  terminating 
heads,  but  foattered  and  cluttered  all  over  the  Item,  with 
braftes  not  longer  than  the  flowers.  Found  in  Arabia  by 
Forfkhal. 

15.  Illecebrum  achyrantba,  or  creeping  illecebrum:- 
ftems  creeping,  hairy ;  leaves  ovate,  mucronate,  one  op- 
polite  ;  fmaller,  heads  fubglobular,  fomewhat  fpiny.  Root 
annual.  Stems  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  long,  de¬ 
cumbent,  round,  jointed,  and  frequently  putting  out 
roots  at  the  joints.  Native  of  Buenos  Ayres,  whence 
fpecimens  in  leed  were  Cent  by  Mr.  Mylarn,  who  was  phy- 
fician  and  furgeon  to  the  South-Sea  Company  there. 
From  thefe  feeds  plants  were  raifed  in  the  Elthain  garden 
about  the  year  1732  or  fooner,  which  flowered  and  per¬ 
fected  their  feeds  in  Oftober. 

16.  Illecebrum  polygonoides,  or  angled  illecebrum  : 
ftems  creeping,  rough-hajred ;  leaves  broad-lanceolate, 
petioled,  heads  orbiculate,  naked.  Stem  round,  villofe 
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all  over,  dichotomous,  which  is  not  the  cafe  in  the  two 
next  fpecies.  Native  of  America,  on  fea-fliores.  Browne 
lays,  that  this  little  plant  is  found  creeping  in  all  the  low 
lands  and  dry  favannas  about  Kinglton  in  Jamaica  ; 
that  it  generally  grows  in  tufts,  and  fp reads  about  fix  or 
eight  inches  front  the  root.  Recalls  it  hairy  rupture¬ 
wort,  fuppofing  it  to  be  a  Herniaria. 

17.  Illecebrum  ficoideum,  or  fig-like  illecebrum :  Items 
creeping,  fmooth  ;  leaves  broad-lanceolate,  petioled,  heads 
orbiculnte,  pubefeent.  Native  of  America,  on  the  coaft  ; 
now  wild  in  Spain.  Jacquin  lays,  it  is  lo  abundant  in 
Martinico  in  meadow's,  as' to  be  a  noxious  weed. 

18.  Illecebrum  felfile,  or  fefiile-fiowered  illecebrum: 
Items  creeping,  bifarioufly  tomentofe  ;  leaves  lanceolate, 
fubfefiile,  heads  oblong,  fmooth.  Flowers  white,  in 
roundilh  axillary  head's,  often  two  together.  Native  of 
the  End  Indies,  and  in  wet  places  about  Canton  in  China, 
it  is  an  annual  plant,  and  was  introduced  in  1778  by 
Monf.  Thouin.  It  flowers  from  July  to  October.  For- 
Ikahl  found  fix  ftamens  in  his  Alternanthera,  but  Vahl  re¬ 
marked  only  five  in  the  dried  fpecimens  ;  and,  fince  it 
agrees. with  this  plant  both  in  the  herb  and  fructification, 
he  doubts  not  of  their  being  the  fame. 

19.  Illecebrum  vermiculatum,  or  creeping  illecebrum  : 
Items  creeping,  fmooth;  leaves  iubcylindric,  flelhy,  heads 
oblong,  fmooth,  terminating.  This  creeping  plant  fpreads 
a  great  way  among  the  grafs.  The  Item  is  pretty  (lender, 
and  throws  out  a  few  fibrous  roots  at  every  joint.  The 
whole  plant  has  a  reddifh-brown  call;  and  iomething  the 
appearance  of  Portulaca,  or  purflane.  Native  of  Brafil 
and  Curasao;  very  common  about  Rock-river  in  Jamaica, 
and  on  the  fandy  (hores  of  South  America.  Swartz  places 
it  among  the  gomphrenas,  on  account  of  its  having  com¬ 
monly  two  ftyles,  a  two  or  three-leaved  calyx,  with  a 
neCtary  and  lanugo  between  the  calyx  and  corolla  ;  all 
indicating  an  affinity  betweeen  this  and  G.  globofa.  See 
Gomphrena,  vol.  viii.  p.  67s. 

20.  Illecebrum  alfinefolium,  or  chickweed-leaved  illece- 
brum  •.  Items  diffufed  ;  leaves  ovate,  flowers  heaped,  b  nieces 
Ihining.  Native  of  Spain.  . 

ii.  Illecebrum  frutefeens,  or  fhrubby  illecebrum  :  Item 
flirubby,  diffufed,  dichotomous;  leaves  oppofite,  mealy. 
Root  w'oody,  branched,  grey.  The  whole  plant  is  mealy, 
and  proftrate.  Stem  branched,  round,  affi-coloured  ; 
branches  alternate,  flexuofe,  purple  at  the  joints. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  7,  8,  10,  12.  Tliefe,  which 
are  natives  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  may  be  propagated  by 
feeds  (own  on  a  bed  of  light  earth  the  beginning  of  April. 
The  plants  will  come  up  in  May,  when  they  ffiould  be 
kept  clean  from  weeds  till  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove, 
and  then  ihould  be  carefully  taken  up,  planting  fome  of 
each  fort  in  fmall  pots,  and  the  other  in  a  warm  dry  bor¬ 
der,  obferving  to  water  and  (hade  them  until  they  have 
taken  new  root ;  after  which,  thofe  that  are  planted  in  the 
full  ground  will  require  no  other  culture  but  to  keep  them 
clean  from  weeds ;  for,  in  the  ordinary  winters  of  England, 
they  will  live  in  the  open  air;  but,  as  thefe  plants  are 
fometimes  killed  in  fevere  winters,  fome  Ihould  be  fet  in 
pots,  to  be  placed  in  a  common  frame,  where  they  may 
enjoy  the  open  air  in  mild  weather,  but  be  fereened  from 
froft.  But,  as  the  feeds  do  not  conftantly  ripen,  they  may 
alfo  be  increafed  by  cuttings  ;  which,  if  carefully  taken 
off  in  May  or  June,  and  planted  in  a  fliady  border,  will 
in  two  months  put  out  roots:  in  moift  weather  they 
may  be  tranfplanted,  and  afterwards  treated  as  the  old 
plants. 

The  reft,  being  natives  of  the  Eaft  or  Weft  Indies,  and 
other  hot  climates,  are  tender,  and  will  not  thrive  in  the 
open  air  in  England  ;  their  feeds  therefore  mult  be  fown 
on  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  with  amaranthus,  gomphrena, 
and  other  tender  plants ;  afterwards,  if  they  are  plunged 
into  the  tan-bed  in  the  ftove,  their  branches  will  put  out 
roots,  whereby  they  may  be  propagated  in  plenty.  Where 
feeds  cannot  be  obtained,  they  may  be  increafed  this  way  ; 
and  the  perennial  forts  by  cuttings. 

Vol.X.  No.  723. 
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ILLEC'TIVE,  adj.  [illiceo ,  Lat.  to  allure.]  Alluring, 
enticing.  Not  ufed.. 

ILLEC'TIVE,  f.  An  allurement.  Scott. 

ILLE'GAL,  adj.  \in  and  legalis,  Lat.]  Contrary  to  law. 
No  patent  can  oblige  the  fubjeft  againft  law,  uiilefs  an — 
illegal  patent  palled  in  one  kingdom  can  bind  another, 
and  not  itfelf.  Swift. 

ILLEGALITY,  f.  [from  illegal. ]  Contrariety  to  law, 
— He  wilhed'them  to  confider  what  votes  they  had  puffed, 
of  the  illegality  of  all  thofe  commiffions,  and  of  the  unjufi- 
tifiablenefs  of  all  the  proceedings  by  virtue  of  them. 
Clarendon. 

ILLE'GALLY,  adv.  [from  illegal.']  In  a  manner  con¬ 
trary  to  law. — The  baftard  ffiall  be  fettled  in  the  pari  III 
from  whence  the  mother  was  illegally  removed.  Blackftone. 

ILLE'G ALNESS,  f.  The  ftate  of  being  illegal ;  illega¬ 
lity.  Scott. 

ILLEG'IBLE,  adj.  [in  and  legibilis,  from  lego,  Lat.] 
What  cannot  be  read. — Thefecretary  poured  the  ink-box 
all  over  the  writings,  and  fo  defaced  them  that  they  were 
made  altogether  illegible.  Hozuel. 

ILLEGITIMACY,  f.  [from  illegitimate. ]  State  of  baf- 
tardy. — Abftracfedly  from  any  religious  view,  which  has 
nothing  to  do  w'ith-the  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  of  the 
children.  Blackjlvrte. 

ILLEGITIMATE,  adj.  [in  and  legitimus,  Lat.]  Un¬ 
lawfully  begotten  ;  not  begotten  in  wedlock. — Being  ille¬ 
gitimate,  I  was  deprived  of  that  endearing  tendernefs  and 
uncommon  fatisfaftion,  which  a  good  man  finds  in  the 
love  and  converfation  of  a  parent.  Addifon . 

Grieve  not  at  your  ftate  ; 

For  all  the  world  is  illegitimate.  Cleaveland. 

ILLEGITIMATELY,  adj.  [from  illegitimate.]  Not 
begotten  in  w'edlock. 

ILLEGITIMA'TION,/  [from  illegitimate.]  The  ftate 
of  one  not  begotten  in  wedlock. — Richard  III.  had  a  re- 
folution,  out  of  hatred  to  both  his  brethren,  to  difable 
their  iifues,  upon  falfe  and  incompetent  pretexts;  the  on* 
of  attainder,  the  other  of  illegitimation.  Bacon. 

IL'LENAS  (Las),  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola-: 
feven  miles  north  of  St.  Domingo. 

ILLEP'ID,  adj.  [in,  Lat.  contrary  to,  and  lepidus,  plea- 
fant.]  Unpleafant,  dull  in  converfation.  Bailey. 

IL'LER,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  rifes  in  the  fouth 
part  of  the  bifhopric  of  Augfburg,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Tyrolefe,  pafles  by  Kempten,  Memingen,  &c.  and  joins 
the  Danube  about  two  miles  above  Ulin. 

ILLES'CAS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile,  fituated 
about  midway  in  the  road  from  Toledo  to  Madrid.  It 
contains  two  pariffies,  and  three  convents  :  fifteen  miles 
fouth -fouth- weft  of  Madrid,  and  fifteen  north- north-eaft 
of  Toledo. 

ILLEV'IABLE,  adv.  [lever,  Fr.]  What  cannot  be  le¬ 
vied  or  exacted. — He  rectified  the  method  of  collecting 
his  revenue,  and  removed  obfolete  and  illcviable  parts  of 
charge.  Hale. 

ILLFA'VOURED,  adj.  See  III. 

ILLFA'VOUREDLY,  adv.  With  deformity.  Roughly; 
ruggedly  ;  in  ludicrous  language. — He  (hook  him  very 
illfavouredly  for  the  time,  raging  through  the  very  bov/els 
of  his  country,  and  plundering  all  vvherefoever  lie  came. 
Howe/. 

ILLFA'VOUREDNESS,/  Deformity. 

ILLIB'ERAL,  adj.  [illiueralis,  Lat.]  Not  noble  :  not 
ingenuous. — The  charity  of  moft  men  is  grown  fo  cold, 
and  theirreligion  fo  illiberal.  King  Charles. — Not  munificent ; 
not  generous ;  (paring.- — Yet  lublift  they  did,  and  well  too  : 
an  argument  that  earth  did  not  deal  out  their  nourilh- 
ment  with  an  overfparing  or  illiberal  hand.  Woodward. 

ILLIBERAL'ITY,  f.  [illiberalitas,  Lat.  from  illiberal.'] 
Meannefs  of  mind.  Parfimony  ;  n.iggardlinefs  ;  want  of 
munificence. — The'  illiberality  of  patents,  in  allowance  to¬ 
wards  their  children,  is  an  harmful  error,  and  acquaints 
them  with  drifts.  Bacon. 
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ILLIE'ERALLY,  adv.  [from  illiberal.]  Difingenuoufly ; 
meanly. — One  that  had  been  bountiful  only  upon  furprize 
and  incogitancy,  illiberally  retra'cfs.  Decay  of  Piety. 

ILLIB'ERIS,  a  town  of  Gaul,  through  which  Hanni¬ 
bal  paffed,  as  he  marched  into  Italy. 

IL'LIC,  a  town  of  Alia,  in  the  country  of  Thibet : 
feven  miles  north-weft  of  Tocfon-Hotun. 

ILLIC'IT,  adj.  [illiciius,  Lat.  illicite,  Fr.]  Unlawful; 
as,  an  illicit  trade. 

ILLI'CIUM,  f  ( al  i/liciendo-,  an  incitement  or  allure¬ 
ment;  an  inticing  plant.)  Aniseed-tree;  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  clals  polyandria,  order  polygynia,  natural 
order  of  coadunatte,  (magnolias,  JuJJ.)  The  generic  cha- 
ra&ers  are — Calyx  :  perianthium  lix-leaved,  deciduous,  the 
three  inferior  leaflets  oval ;  the  three  fuperior  alternate 
ones  narrower,  and  refembling  petals.  Corolla  :  petals 
many  (twenty-feven),  difpofed  in  a  triple  feries;  the  nine 
inferior  obtufe,  concave,  the  nine  middle  fliorter  and 
narrower;  the  interior  nine  dill  Ihorter  and  narrower. 
Stamina :  filaments  very  many  (thirty),  ftiort,  deprefled  ; 
antherse  upright,  oblong,  obtufe,  emarginate.  Piftillum  : 
germs  very  many  (twenty),  difpofed  in  a  circle,  ending  in 
very  ftiort  fpreading  ityles ;  ftigmas  at  the  upper  fide  of 
the  ftyle,  oblong.  Pericarpium  :  caplules  leveral,  (com¬ 
monly  eight,  Lour.)  ovate,  comprefled,  hard,  fpreading  into 
a  circle,  bivalve;  (one-valved.  Lour,  opening  at  the  upper 
edge,  Gartner.)  Seed  -.  folitary,  ovate,  rather  comprefled, 
glofly. — EJJential  Character.  Calyx  fix-leaved  ;  petals  twen¬ 
ty-feven.  Caplule  leveral,  dilpofed  in  a  circle,  bivalve, 
one-feeded. 

Species,  i.  Illicium  anifatum,  or  yellow-flowered  ftarry 
anifeed-tree  :  flowers  yellow  ;  petals  fixteen,  caplules  fix 
or  eight.  Stem  arboreous,  a  fathom  or  more  in  height, 
fmooth  all  over.  Branches  trichotomous,  wrinkled  and 
angular,  from  fpreading  upright.  Leaves  aggregate,  in 
threes  or  fours,  elliptic,  broader  near  the  tip,  acuminate, 
quite  entire,  evergreen,  paler  underneath,  often  reflex, 
two  inches  long.  Petiole  very  Ihort,  channelled,  gradu¬ 
ally  widening  into  the  leaf.  Flowers  axillary,  peduncled, 
folitary.  Germs  eight  or  more.  Capfules  fix  or  eight, 
ovate-lanceolate,  comprefled  a  little,  horizontal,  of  a  fub- 
ftance  like  cork,  rugged  without,  fmooth  and  even  within, 
having  a  ltrong  fmell  of  anife  when  rubbed.  Seeds  ellip¬ 
tic,  fubtruncated  in  front,  lens-ftiaped,  extremely  fmooth 
and  even,  glofly,  rufous,  or  cinnamon-coloured. 

We  meet  with  an  account  of  the  ftarry  anifeed,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  figure  of  it,  taken  from  Clufius,  in  Parkinfon’s 
Theatre  of  Plants,  p.  1569,  where  he  obferves,  that  fome 
branches  of  it,  with  the  hulks  and  feeds  only,  without 
leaves  or  blofloms,  were  brought  into  England  by  fir 
Thomas  Cavendilh,  in  queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  from  the 
Philippine  iflands,  where  he  met  with  it  in  his  voyage 
round  the  world.  Thefe  branches  were  given  to  Mr. 
Morgan,  the  queen's  apothecary,  and  to  Mr.  James  Gar- 
rat,  of  whom  Clufius  received  them.  Monfieur  Geoffroy, 
in  his  Materia  Medica,  tranflated  in  1736  by  Dr.  G. 
Douglas,  p.  312,  calls  it  Anifum  Sincnfe,  femen  badian  & 
fruLlus  Jlcllatus,  and  fays,  it  is  highly  efteemed  in  China, 
ptid  all  over  the  eaft  5  that  it  is  ul'ed  to  cure  any  bad  tafte 
in  the  mouth,  as  a  prefervative  againft  the  effefts  of  bad 
air,  and  alfo  for  the  ftone  and  gravel  ;  that  the  Indians 
likewife  fteep  this  fruit  in  water,  and  afterwards  ferment 
the  infufion,  and  thus  make  a  vinous  liquor  :  that  the 
Dutch  in  the  ,Eaft  Indies,  as  well  as  the  natives,  mix  this 
fruit  with  their  tea  and  fherbet.  Kaempfer,  in  his  Amoe- 
tates  Exoticce,  p.  88q,  calls  itfomoor Jliimmi,  and  has  given 
a  very  good  figure  of  a  branch  of  it,  with  the  leaves, 
flowers,  and  fruit.  He  found  it  in  Japan,  and  fays  that 
the  Japanefe  and  Chinefe  efteern  it  a  facred  tree,  that  they 
offer  it  to  their  idols,  and  burn  the  bark  of  it,  as  a  per¬ 
fume,  on  their  altars  ;  and  lay  the  branches  upon  the 
graves  of  the  dead,  as  an  offering  to  the  ghofts  of  their 
pious  departed  friends  ;  and  that  the  public  watchmen  ufe 
the  powder  of  this  aromatic  bark  ltrewed  in  fmall  wind- 
big  grooves,  or  little  channels,  on  fome  .allies  in  a  box 
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fecured  from  the  weather,  for  the  following  pnrpofe 
This  powder,  being  lighted  at  one  end,  burns  flowly  on, 
and  being  come  to  certain  marked  diltances,  and  l'o  fpark- 
ling  through  the  grooves,  they  ftrike  a  bell,  and,  by  means 
of  this  time-keeper,  proclaim  the  hours  of  the  night  to 
the  public.  And  laftly,  that  it  has  the  remarkable  pro¬ 
perty  of  rendering  the  poilon  of  the  bladder-filh  (Tetrodon 
liilpidus  of  Linn.  Syft.  Nat.)  more  virulent,  as  many 
have  experienced,  that  have  ufed  violent  means  to  deftroy 
themfelves.  Native  of  China  and  Japan.  Thunberg 
doubts  whether  this  and  the  ftoridanum  be  really  diftind: 
Ipecies,  or  only  varieties. 

a.  Illicium  Floridanum,  or  red-flowered  ftarry  anifeed- 
tree:  flowers  red;  petals  ai-27,  capfules  12  or  more. 
We  are  indebted  for  the  firft  difeovery  of  this  curious 
American  tree  to  a  negro  fervant  of  William  Clifton,  efq. 
chief  juftice  of  Weft  Florida,  who  was  lent  to  colled  fpeci- 
mens  of  all  the  rarer  plants  by  his  mafter,  in  April,  1765.. 
After  this,  in  the  latter  end  of  January,  17 66,  Mr.  John. 
Bartram,  the  king’s  botanift  for  the  Floridas,  difcovered 
it  on  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  John,  in  Eaft  Florida,  as 
appears  from  his  defeription  of  it,  and  the  drawing  of  a 
feed-veilel,  with  fome  of  the  leaves,  which  he  lent  to  Pe¬ 
ter  Collinfon,  efq.  Mr.  Bartram’s  defeription  of  it  is  as 
follows  :  “  Near  here  my  fon  found  a  lovely  fweet  tree, 
with  leaves  like  the  fweet  bay,  which  fmelled  like  fafla- 
fras,  and  produces  a  very  ftrange  kind  of  feed-pod  ;  but 
all  the  feed  was  ihed  ;  the  fevere  froft  had  not  hin  t  it  ;  fome 
of  them  grew  near  twenty  feet  high  ;  a  charming  bright 
ever-green  aromatic.”  The  medicinal  properties  of  this- 
tree  are  worth  enquiring  into.  The  leaves  afford  a  molt 
agreeable  bitter.  A  fprig  of  it  fet  to  putrify  in  a  phial  of 
water,  the  bark  foon  became  full  of  a  clear  mucilage. 
The  young  blofloms,  put  into  W'ater  with  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  tartar  per  deliquium,  from  a  dark-reddifli  colour  be¬ 
came  a  light-brown  ;  but,  from  the  fame  proportion  of 
oil  of  vitriol  in  water,  they  turned  to  a  fine  carmine  co¬ 
lour,  which  ftained  the  paper  of  a  fine  red.  This  points 
out  its  aftringent  -quality.  Many  perfons  think  this 
plant  not  really  a  different  fpecies  from  the  oriental  one. 
The  feed-veffels  from  China,  however,  fmell  very  difa- 
greeably  of  anileed  :  whereas  the  feed-veffel  of  the  Flori¬ 
danum  is  agreeably  aromatic,  as  are  the  leaves  and  young 
branches.  The  flower,  according  to  Ktempfer,  is  of  a 
yellowifh  white,  and  looks  at  a  diltance  like  a  narciffus  : 
the  prefent  fpecies  has  a  flower  of  a  dark-red  colour. 
Ksempfer  reckons  the  number  of  petals  fixteen,  and  the 
rays  or  feed-veffels  eight ;  the  number  of  petals  in  this  is 
from  twenty-one  to  twenty-feven,  and  the  leed-veffels 
twelve  or  thirteen  that  ripen.  Indeed  the  generic  cha¬ 
racters,  as  they  appear  at  the  head  of  the  article,  leem  to 
have  been  formed  upon  a  view  of  this  fpecies,  which  is 
that  reprefented  in  the  annexed  Engraving. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  anifeed-tree  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds,  if  they  can  be  procured  ;  or  by  laying 
down  the  young  branches  ;  or  by  cuttings,  which  ftrike 
freely.  It  requires  the  fame  treatment  as  Gardenia, 
which  fee,  vol.  viii.  p.  25.3. 

ILTIERS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Eure  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif- 
trift  of  Chartres  :  four  leagues  fouth-eait  of  Chartres,  and 
five  north-north- weft  of  Chateaudun. 

To  ILLIGH'TEN,  v.n.  [in  and  lighten.)  To  enlighten; 
to  illuminate. — Corporeal  light  cannot  be,  becaufe  then  it 
would  not  pierce  the  air,  nor  diaphanous  bodies;  and  yet 
every  day  we  fee  the  air  i/lightened.  Raleigh. 

ILLIMITABLE,  adj.  [in  and  limes,  Lat.]  That  which 
cannot  be  bounded  or  limited. — Although,  in  adoration 
of  idols,  unto  the  fubtiler  heads  the  worihip  perhaps 
mistht  be  fymbolical  ;  yet  was  the  idolatry  direft  in  the 
people,  whole  credulity  is  illimitable,  and  who  may  be  made 
to  believe  that  any  thing  is  God.  Broun . 

With  what  an  awful  world-revolving  power, 

Were  firft  th’  unwieldly  planets  launch’d  along 
[The  illimitable  void !  Thomfbn. 

ILLIMTTABLY, 
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ILLIM'ITABLY,  adv.  Without  fufceptibility  of 
bounds. 

ILLIM.'ITED,  adj.  Unbounded;  interminable. 

ILLTM'ITEDNESS, /.  Exemption  from  all  bounds. — 
The  abfolutenefs  and  illimitednefs  of  his  commiflion  was 
generally  mush  fpoken  of.  Clarendon. 

ILLINO'IS,  a  large  navigable  river  of  the  north-weft 
territory  of  the  American  States,  formed  by  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  the  rivers  Plein  and  Theakiki,  in  lat.  4.1.  48.  N. 
and  in  Ion.  88.42.  W.  This  noble  branch  of  the  Mifliflippi, 
after  running  a  Terpentine  fouth-weft  courfe  through  an 
extenfive  country  of  rich  fertile  land,  and  receiving  a  vaft 
number  of  rivers  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  yards  wide, 
which  are  navigable  for  boats  from  fifteen  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  miles,  approaches  within  five  miles  of  the 
Mifliflippi ;  from  thence  running  eaftward  about  twelve 
miles  it  pays  its  tribute  by  a  mouth  four  hundred  yards 
wide,  in  lat.  38.  40.  N.  and  in  Ion.  92.  12.  W.  oppofite  the 
large  cave,  one  hundred  and  feventy-fix  miles  above  the 
Ohio,  and  eighteen  above  the  Miflouri.  The  lands  on  the 
banks  of  the  Illinois,  particularly  thofe  on  the  fouth-eaft 
fide,  are  perhaps  as  fertile  as  any  part  of  North  America. 
They  produce,  in  the  moft  luxuriant  plenty,  wheat,  rye, 
Indian  corn,  peafe,  beans,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  hops, 
grapes,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  dying  roots,  medicinal  plants, 
&c.  Here  alfo  grow  large  forelts  of  hickory,  oak,  cedar, 
mulberry-trees,  &c.  Savannas,  or  natural  meadows,  are 
both  numerous  and  extenfive.  In  the  forefts  are  great 
variety  of  animals,  as  buffaloes,  deer,  &c.  and  in  the  ri¬ 
vers  are  plenty  of  fifh,  particularly  cat,  carp,  and  perch, 
of  an  enormous  fize.  Such  is  the  abundance  of  wild  grapes 
in  this  country,  that  in  1769  the  French  planters  upon  this 
river  made  above  no  hhds.  of  ftrong  wine  from  thefe 
grapes.  On  the  north-weftern  fide  of  this  river  is  a  coal¬ 
mine,  which  extends  for  half  a  mile  along  the  middle  of 
its  banks  ;  and  about  the  fame  djftance  below  the  coal-mine 
are  two  fait  ponds,  one  hundred  yards  in  circumference, 
and  feveral  feet  in  depth.  The  water  is  ftagnant,  and  of 
a  yellowifh  colour;  but  the  French  and  natives  make  a 
good  fait  from  it.  The  Illinois  furnifhes  a  communica¬ 
tion  with  lake  Michigan,  by  Chicago  river,  between  which 
and  the  Illinois  are  two  portages,  the  length  of  which  do 
not  exceed  four  miles.  The  whole  length  of  the  river, 
from,  the  fource  of  Theakiki,  which  is  but  a  fhort  diftance 
from  the  river  St.  Jcfeph,  oppofite  to  Fort  $t.  Jofeph  on 
the  north,  is  four  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  The  Indians 
have  ceded  to  the  United  States,  by  the  treaty  of  Green¬ 
ville,  in  1795,  a  tract  of  land  twelve  miles  fquare,  at  or 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  ;  alfo  a  trad!  fix  miles  fquare, 
at  the  Old  Piarias  fort  and  village  near  the  fouth  end  of 
Illinois  Lake.  That  lake  is  only  a  dilatation  of  the  river, 
and  is  fituated  about  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  below 
the  fource  of  Theakiki,  and  forty-three  below  the  Salt 
Ponds.  It  is  twenty  miles  long,  and  five  broad,  in  the 
middle. 

ILLt'QUATED,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  into,  and  liquco,  to 
melt.]  Melted  down.  Scott. 

ILLIQUATION,^  The  aft  of  melting  one  thing  into 
the  other.  Scott. 

ILLITERATE,  adj.  [i/literatus,  Lat.]  Unlettered  ;  un¬ 
taught ;  unlearned;  unenlightened  by  fcience.  In  the 
.firft  ages  of  Chriftianity,  net  only  the  learned  and  the  wife, 
but  the  ignorant  and  illiterate,  embraced  torments  and 
death.  Tillotfon. 

Th’  illiterate  writer,  empiric-like,  applies 
To  minds  difeas’d  unfafe  chance  remedies : 

The  learn’d  in  fchools,  where  knowledge  firft  began. 
Studies  with  care  th’  anatomy  of  man  ; 

Sees  virtue,  vice,  and  paflions,  in  their  caufe ; 

And  fame  from  fcience,  not  from  fortune,  draws.  Dryden. 

ILLIT'ERATELY,  adv.  Without  learning. 

ILLITERATENESS,  f.  [from  illiterate.'-]  Want  of 
learning;  ignorance  of  fcience. — Many,  acquainted  with 
chemiltry  but  by  report,  have,  from  the  illiteratenejs  and 
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impoftures  of  thofe  that  pretend  fkill  in  it,  entertained  an. 
ill  opinion  of  the  art.  Boyle. 

ILLITERATURE,  f.  jin  and  literature.]  Want  of 
learning.  Not  much  ufed. — The  more  ufual  caufes  of  this 
deprivation  are  want  of  holy  orders,  illiterature,  or  inabi¬ 
lity  for  the  difeharge  of  that  facred  function,  and  irreli- 
gion.  Ayllffe. 

ILLITHY'A,  in  heathen  mythology,  the  goddefs  of 
child-bearing;  Lucina. 

ILLNA'TURE,  J~.  Habitual  malevolence ;  want  of  hu¬ 
manity. — lllnature  inclines  a  man  to  thofe  aftions  that 
thwart  and  four  and  difturb  converfation,  and  confifts  of 
a  pronenefs  to  do  ill  turns,  attended  with  a  lecret  joy 
upon  the  fight  of  any  mifehief  that  befals  another,  and  of 
an  utter  infenfibility  of  any  kindnefs  done  him.  South. 

ILLNATURED,  adj.  Habitually  malevolent ;  wanting 
kindnefs  or  good  will;  miichievous;  defirous  of  another’s 
evil. — Thefe  ill  qualities  denominate  a  perfon  illnatured, 
they  being  fuch  as  make  him  grievous  and  uneafy  to  all 
whom  he  deals  and  aflociates  himfelf  with.  South. 

Stay,  filly  bird,  th’  illnatur'd  talk  refufe  ; 

Nor  be  the  bearer  of  unwelcome  news.  Addifon. 

Philips  applies  it  to  land. — Untraftable  ;  net  yielding  to 
culture  : 

The  fondly  ftudious  of  increafe. 

Rich  foreign  mold  on  their  illnatured  land 

Induce.  Philips. 

ILLNA'TUREDLY,  adv.  In  a  peevilh  froward  man¬ 
ner. 

ILLNA'TUREDNESS,  f.  Want  of  a  kindly  difpofition. 

ILL'NESS,  /.  [from  ill. ]  Badnefs  or  inconvenience  of 
any  kind,  natural  or  moral.  He  that  has  his  chains  knocked 
off,  and  the  prifon-doors  let  open,  is  perfectly  at  liberty, 
though  his  preference  be  determined  to  ftay,  by  the  illnefs 
of  the  weather.  Locke. — Sicknefs ;  malady:  diforder  of 
health. — Since  the  account  her  majefty  received  of  the  in- 
folent  faftion,  during  her  late  illnefs  at  Windfor,  flie  hath 
been  willing  to  fee  them  deprived  of  power  to  do  mif- 
chief.  Swift. — Wickednefs :. 

Thou  would’ft  be  great  3 
Art  not  without  ambition  ;  but  without 
The  illnefs  'Ihould  attend  it.  S/iakefpeare. 

ILLO'CABLE,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to,  and  lo~ 
cus,  a  place.]  Incapable  of  being  placed  out,  incapable  of 
being  hired.  Bailey. 

ILLOG'ICAL,  adj ,  Ignorant  or  negligent  of  the  rules 
of  reafoning. — One  of  the  diflenters  appeared  to  Dr.  San- 
derfon  l’o  bold  and  illogical  in  the  difpute,  as  forced  him. 
to  fay,  he  had  never  met  with  a  man  of  more  pertinacious 
confidence,  and  lefs  abilities.  Walton. —  Contrary  to  the 
rules  of  reafon. — Reafon  cannot  difpute  and  make  an  in¬ 
ference  fo  utterly  illogical.  Decay  of  Piety. 

ILLOGTCALLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  argument. 

IL'LOK,  a  town  of  Sclavonia,  fituated  on  the  Danube: 
fixteen  miles  weft  of  Peter  Waradin,  and  forty-eight  welt- 
north-weft  of  Belgrade. 

ILLO'RA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Gre¬ 
nada  :  fixteen  miles  north  of  Loja. 

ILLOWNI'KA,  a  river  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality 
of  Tefchen,  which  runs  into  the  Viftula  near  Dziedzitz.. 

To  ILLU'DE,  v.  a.  [ illudo ,  Lat.]  To  deceive;  to  mock  ; 
to  impofe  on  ;  to  play  upon ;  to  torment  by  fome  con¬ 
temptuous  artifice  of  mockery : 

Sometimes  athwart,  fometimes  he  ftrook  him  ftrait,  , 

And  falfed  oft  his  blow,  t’  illude  him  with  fuch  bait. 

Fairy  Queen,. 

In  vain  we  meafure  this  amazing  fphere, 

While  its  circumference,  fcorning  to  be  brought 
Ev’n  into  fancy’d  fpace,  illudes  our  vanquilh’d  thought. 

Prior. 

ILLU'DING,,/!  The  aft  of  deceiving  with  falfe  hopes. 

Ta 
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To  ILLUhVIE,  v.  a.  [ illumincr ,  Fr.]  To  enlighten  ;  to 
illuminate  : 

When  yon  dime  ftar,  that’s  weftwavd  from  the  pole, 

Had  made  his  courfe,  t’  illume  that  part  of  heav’n, 

Where  now  it  burns.  Skakejpeare. 

To  brighten  ;  to  adorn  : 

The  mountain’s  brow. 

Illum'd  with  fluid  gold,  his  near  approach 
Betokens.  Thomfon. 

ILLU'MINAELE,  adj.  [from  illume.']  Capable  of  be¬ 
ing  illuminated. 

ILLU'MINARY,  adj.  [from  illume .]  Pertaining  to  il¬ 
lumination.  Scott. 

To  ILLUMINATE,  v.  a.  To  enlighten  ;  to  fupply 
with  light. — No  painting  can  be  feen  in  full  perfection, 
but  as  all  nature  is  illuminated  by  a  iingle  light.  Wotton. 

Reafon  our  guide,  what  can  fhe  more  reply 
Than  that  the  fun  illuminates  the  fky ; 

Than  that  night  rifes  from  his  abfent  ray, 

And  his  returning  lultre  kindles  day  ?  Trior. 

To  adorn  with  feftal  lamps  or  bonfires. — To  enlighten 
intellectually  with  knowledge  or  grace.- — When  he  illumi¬ 
nates  the  mind  with  fupernatural  light,  he  does  not  ex- 
tinguifh  that  which  is  natural.  Locke—  To  adorn  with 
pictures  or  initial  letters  of  various  colours. — To  illuflrate. 
— My  health  is  infufficient  to  amplify  thefe  remarks,  and 
to  illuminate  the  feveral  pages  with  variety  of  examples. 
JVatts. 

ILLU'MINATING,/  The  aft  of  enlightening.  Alfo 
a  kind  of  miniature-painting,  anciently  much  praCtifed 
for  illuftrating  and  adorning  books.  Befides  the  writers 
of  books,  there  were  artifts  whofe  profellion  was  to  orna¬ 
ment  and  paint  manufcripts,  wdro  were  called  illuminators ; 
the  writers  of  books  firft  finifhed  their  part,  and  the  illu¬ 
minators  embelliflred  them  with  ornamented  letters  and 
paintings.  We  frequently  find  blanks  left  in  manufcripts 
for  the  illuminators,  which  were  never  filled  up.  Some 
of  the  ancient  manufcripts  are  gilt  and  burnifhed  in  a 
ftyle  fuperior  to  later  times.  Their  colours  were  excel¬ 
lent,  and  their  fkill  in  preparing  them  mull  have  been 
very  great. 

The  praftice  of  introducing  ornaments,  drawings,  em¬ 
blematical  figures,  and  even  portraits,  into  manufcripts, 
is  of  great  antiquity^  Varro  wrote  the  lives  of  feven  hun¬ 
dred  illultrious  Romans,  which  he  enriched  with  their 
portraits,  as  Pliny  attefts  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  (lib.  xxxv. 
chap.  a).  Pomponius  Atticus,  the  friend  of  Cicero,  was 
the  author  of  a  work,  on  the  aCtions  of  the  great  men 
amongft  the  Romans,  which  he  ornamented  with  their  por¬ 
traits,  as  appears  in  his  life  by  Cornelius  Nepos  (chap.  18). 
But  thefe  works  have  not  been  tranfmitted  to  pofterity. 
There  are,  however,  many  precious  documents  remain¬ 
ing,  which  exhibit  the  advancement  and  decline  of  the 
arts  in  different  ages  and  countries.  Thefe  ineftimable 
paintings  and  illuminations  dii'play  the  manners,  cuftoms, 
habits  ecclefiaftical,  civil,  and  military,  weapons  and  in- 
ftruments  of  war,  utenfils,  and  architecture,  of  the  ancients ; 
they  are  of  the  greateft  ufe  in  illultrating  many  important 
faCts  relative  to  the  hiftory  of  the  times  in  which  they 
were  executed.  In  thefe  treafures  of  antiquity  are  pre- 
ferved  a  great  number  of  fpecimens  of  Grecian  and  Ro¬ 
man  art,  w  hich  were  executed  before  the  arts  and  fciences 
fell  into  negleCF  and  contempt.  The  manufcripts  con¬ 
taining  thefe  fpecimens  form  a  valuable  part  of  the  riches 
preferved  in  the  principal  libraries  of  Europe.  The  Royal, 
Cottonian,  and  Harleiah,  libraries,  as  alfo  thofe  in  the  two 
univerlities  in  England,  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  the  Impe¬ 
rial  at  Vienna,  the  Royal  at  Paris,  St.  Mark’s  at  Venice, 
and  many  others. 

A  very  ancient  mnnufcript  of  Genefis,  which  v7as  in  the 
Cottonian  library,  and  almoff  deftroyed  by  a  fire  in  1731, 
contained  two  hundred  and  fifty  curious  paintings  in  wa- 
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ter  colours.  Twenty-one  fragments,  which  efcaped  the 
fire,  are  engraven  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Lon¬ 
don.  Several  fpecimens  of  curious  paintings  alfo  appear 
in  Lambecius’s  catalogue  of  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna, 
particularly  in  vol.  iii.  where  forty-eight  drawinos  of 
nearly  equal  antiquity  with  thofe  in  the  Cottonian  library 
are  engraven;  and  feveral  others  may  be  found  in  various 
catalogues  of  the  Italian  libraries.  The  drawings  in  the 
Vatican  Virgil,  made  in  the  fourth  century,  before  the 
arts  were  entirely  neglected,  illuftrate  the  different  fub- 
jecls  treated  of  by  the  Roman  poet.  A  miniature  draw¬ 
ing  is  prefixed  to  each  of  the  gofpels  brought  over  to  Eng¬ 
land  by  St.  Auguitin  in  the  fixth  century,  which  is  pre¬ 
ferved  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Chrilti  college,  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  in  the  compartments  of  thofe  drawings  are  de¬ 
picted  reprefen tations  of  feveral  tranfaCtions  in  each  gof- 
pel.  The  curious  drawings  and-  elaborate  ornaments  in 
St.  Cuthbert’s  gofpels  made  by  St.  Ethehvald,  and  now 
in  the  Cottonian  library,  exhibit  a  ftriking  fpecimen  of 
the  ftate  of  the  arts  in  England  in  the  feventh  century 
The  fame  may  be  obferved  with  refpeCt  to  the  drawings 
in  the  ancient  copy  of  the  four  gofpels  preferved  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Lichfield,  and  thofe  in  the  Codex 
Rulhworthianus  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford.  The 
life  of  St.  Paul  the  hermit,  now  remaining  in  Corpus 
Chrifti  college,  Cambridge,  affords  an  example  of  the 
ftyle  of  drawing  and  ornamenting  letters  in  England  in  the 
eighth  century;  and  the  copy  of  Prudentius’s  Pfycoma- 
cliia,  in  the  Cottonian  library,  exhibits  the  ftyle’of  draw¬ 
ing  in  Italy  in  the  ninth  century.  Of  the  tenth  century 
there  are  Roman  drawings  of  a  lingular  kind  in  the  Har- 
leian  library,  (No.  3820.)  Nos.  5280,  1802,  and  4.32,  in 
the  fame  library,  contain  fpecimens  of  ornamented  let¬ 
ters,  which  are  to  be  found  in  Irilh  manufcripts  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  century.  Caedmon’s  Poetical 
Paraphrafe  of" the  Book  of  Genefis,  written  in  the  eleventh 
century,  which  is  preferved  amongft  F.  Junius’s  manu¬ 
fcripts  in  the  Bodleian  library,  exhibits  many  fpecimens 
of  utenfils,  weapons,  inftruments  of  mufic,  and  imple¬ 
ments  of  hufbandry,  ufed  by  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The 
like  may  be  feen  in  extrafts  from  the  Pentateuch  of  the 
fame  age,  in  the  Cottonian  library.  The  manufcript  copy 
ot  Terence  in  the  Bodleian  library,  difplays  the  dreffes 
malks,  &c.  worn  by  comedians  in  the  twelfth  century* 
if  not  earlier.  The  very  elegant  Pfalter  in  the  library  of 
Trinity-college,  Cambridge,  exhibits  fpecimens  of  the 
art  of  drawing  in  England  in  the  lame  century.  The 
Virgil  in  the  Lambeth  library  of  the  thirteenth  century 
written  in  Italy,  fhows,  both  by  the  drawings  and  writ¬ 
ing,  that  the  Italians  produced  works  much  inferior  to 
ours  at  that  period.  The  copy  of  the  Apocalypfe  in  the 
fame  library,  (No.  209,)  contains  a  curious  example  of  the 
manner  of  painting  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
beautiful  paintings  in  the  hiftory  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  king  Richard  II.  in  the  Harleian  library, 
No.  1319,  afford  curious  fpecimens  of  manners  and  cuf¬ 
toms,  both  civil  and  military,  at  the  dole  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century;  as 
does  No.  2278  in  the  fame  library.  Many  other  inftances 
might  be  produced  ;  but  thole  who  defire  farther  infor¬ 
mation  may  confult  Strutt’s  Regal  and  Ecclefiaftical  An¬ 
tiquities,  4-to.  and  his  Horda-Angel-cynnan,  lately  pub- 
liflied  in  3  vols. 

This  art  was -much  prafrifed  by  the  clergy,  and  even 
by  fome  in  the  higheft  ftations  in  the  church.  “The  fa¬ 
mous  Ofmund,  (fays  Bromton,)  who  was  conlecrated 
bifhop  of  Saliftmry  A.D.  1076,  did  not  difdain  to  fpend 
fome  part  of  his  time  in  writing,  binding,  an  &  illuminating 
books.”  Mr.  Strutt,  as  already  noticed,  has  given  the 
public  an  opportunity  of  forming  fome  judgment  of  the 
degree  of  delicacy  and  art  with  which  thefe  illumina¬ 
tions  were  executed,  by  publilhing  prints  of  a  prodigious 
number  of  them,  in  his  Regal  and  Ecclefiaftical  Antiqui¬ 
ties  of  England,  and  View  of  the  Cuftoms,  See.  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Iu  the  firft  of  thefe  vvorks  we  are  prefented  wit’ll 
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the  genuine  portraits,  in  miniature,  of  all  the  kings,  and 
leveral  of  the  queens,  of  England,  from  Edward  the  Con- 
fefTor  to  Henry  VII.  moftly  in  their  crowns  and  royal 
robes,  together  with  the  portraits  of  many  other  eminent 
perfons  of  both  fexes. 

The  illuminators  and  painters  of  this  period  feem  to 
have  been  in  poflefiion  of  a  coniiderable  number  of  co¬ 
louring  materials,  and  to  have  known  the  arts  of  prepar¬ 
ing  and  mixing  them  fo  as  to  form  a  great  variety  of  co¬ 
lours;  for,  in  the  fpecimeps  of  their  miniature-paintings 
that  are  (till  extant,  we  perceive  not  only  the  five  pri¬ 
mary  colours,  but  alfo  various  combinations  of  them. 
Though  Strutt’s  prints  do  not  exhibit  the  bright  and  vi¬ 
vid  colours  of  the  originals,  they  give  us  equally  a  view, 
not  only  of  the  perfons  and  drefies  of  our  anceftors,  but 
alfo  of  their  culloms,  manners,  arts,  and  employments, 
their  arms,  fhips,  houfes,  furniture,  See.  and  enable  us  to 
judge  of  their  Ik  ill  in  drawing.  The  figures  in  thofe 
paintings  are  often  ItifF  and  formal ;  but  the  ornaments 
are  in  general  fine  and  delicate,  and  the  colours  clear  and 
bright,  particularly  the  gold  and  azure.  In  fome  of  thefe 
illuminations  the  pafiions  are  ftrongly  painted.  How 
Arongly,  for  example,  is  terror  painted  in  the  faces  of  the 
earl  of  Warwick’s  bailors  when  they  were  threatened 
with  a  Ihipwreck,  and  grief  in  the  countenances  of  thofe 
■who  were  prefent  at  the  death  of  that  hero?  After  the 
introduction  of  printing,  this  elegant  art  of  illuminating 
gradually  declined,  and  at  length  was  quite  negleCted. 

Before  concluding,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve, 
that  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century,  the  miniature- 
paintings  which  we  meet  with  in  Greek  manuferipts  are 
generally  good,,  as  are  fome  which  we  find  among  thofe 
of  Italy,  England,  and  France.  From  the  tenth  to  the 
middle  of- the  fourteenth  century  they  are  commonly  very 
bad,  and  may  be  confidered  as  fo  many  monuments  of 
the  barbarityof  thofe  ages  ;  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
fourteenth,  the  paintings  in  manuferipts  were  much  im¬ 
proved;  and,  in  the  two  fucceeding  centuries,  many  ex¬ 
cellent  performances  were  produced,  efpecially  after  the 
happy  period  of  the  reftoration  of  the  arts,  when  great 
attention  was  paid  to  the  works  of  the  ancients,  and  the 
fludy  of  antiquity  became  falhionable. 

ILLUMINATION,  f.  The  a  Cl  of  fupplying  with  light. 
That  which  gives  light. — The  fun  is  but  a  body  il- 
lightened,  and  an  illumination  created.  Raleigh. — Feftal 
lights  hung  out  as  a  token  of  joy : 

Flow’rs  are  flrew’d,  and  lamps  in  order  plac'd, 

And  windows  with  illuminations  grac’d.  Dry  den. 

Brightnefs ;  fplendour. — The  illuminators  of  manuferipts 
borrowed  their  title  from  the  illumination  which  a  bright 
genius  giveth  to  his  work.  Felton. — Infufion  of  intellec¬ 
tual  light ;  knowledge  of  grace. — Hymns  and  pfalms  are 
Inch  kinds  of  prayer  as  are  not  conceived  uponafudden; 
but  framed  by  meditation  beforehand,  or  by  prophetical 
illumination  are  infpired.  Hooker. 

ILLU'MINATIVE,  adj.  Having  the  power  to  give 
light. — What  makes  itfelf  and  other  things  be  feen,  be¬ 
ing  accompanied  by  light,  is  called  fire  ;  what  admits  the 
illuminative  aClion  of  fire,  and  is  not  feen,  is  called  air. 
Digby. 

ILLU'MINATOR,  f.  One  who  gives  light. — One 
whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  decorate  books  with  pictures  at 
the  beginning  of  chapters. — Illuminators  of  manuferipts 
borrowed  their  title  from  the  illumination  which  a  bright 
genius  giveth  to  his  work.  Felton. 

To  ILLU'MINE,  v.a.  To  enlighten;  to  fupply  with 
light; 

.  What  in  me  is  dark 

Illumine!  what  is  low,  raife  and  fupport  l  Milton. 

.  To  decorate ;  to  adorn  : 

To  Cato,  Virgil  paid  one  honeft  line ; 

O  let  my  country’s  friends  illumine  mine.  Pope. 

ILLU'MINER,  f.  An  illuminator  j  one  who  paints  or 
VOL.  X.  No.  72+. 
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adorns  the  frontifpieces  and  capital  letters  of  a  book  or 
manufeript.  Scott. 

ILLU'MINING,  /.  The  aCt  of  enlightening. 

ILLU'SION,  f.  [ illujio ,  Lat.  illufwn,  Fr.]  Mockery; 
falfe  ihow ;  counterfeit  appearance  ;  error. — There  wanted 
not  fome  about  him  that  would  have  perfuaded  him  that 
ail  was  but  an  illujion.  Bacon. 

So  oft  they  fell 

Into  the  fame  illujion  ;  not  as  man, 

Whom  they  triumph’d,  once  laps’d.  Milton. 

ILLU'SIVE,  adj.  Deceiving  by  falfe  Ihow: 

The  heathen  bards,  who  idle  fables  dreft, 

lllufive  dreams  in  myftic  forms  exprelt.  Blachnort. 

ILLU'SORY,  adj.  Deceiving  ;  fraudulent. — Subtilty, 
in  thofe  who  make  profefiion  to  teach  or  defend  truth, 
hath  palled  for  a  virtue  ;  a  virtue  indeed,  which,  confin¬ 
ing  for  the  moll  part  in  nothing  but  the  fallacious  and 
illufory  ufe  of  obfeure  or  deceitful  terms,  is  only  fit  to 
make  men  more  conceited  in  their  ignorance.  Locke. 

To  ILLUS'TRATE,  v.n.  \illuJlro,  Lat.  illujlrcr,  Fr.]'  To 
brighten  with  light.  To  brighten  with  honour : 

Thee  Ihe  enroll’d  her  garter’d  knights  among, 
lllujlrating  the  noble  lift.  Phillips, 

Matter  to  me  of  glory!  whom  their  hate 

Illnjlrates,  when  they  fee  all  regal  pow’r 

Giv’n  me  to  quell  their  pride.  Milton. 

To  explain;  to  clear;  to  elucidate. — Authors  take  up 
popular  conceits,  and  from  tradition  unjuftifiable,  or  falfe, 
illujlrate  matters  of  undeniable  truth.  Brown. 

ILLUSTRATING,  f.  The  aft  of  explaining. 

ILLUSTRATION,  f.  Explanation;  elucidation;  ex- 
pofition.  It  is  feldom  ufed  in  its  original  fignification  for 
material  brightnefs. — Space  and  duration,  being  ideas  that 
have  fomething  very  abftrufe  and  peculiar  in  their  nature, 
the  comparing  them  one  with  another  may  perhaps  be  of 
life  for  their  illujlration.  Locke. 

ILLUSTRATIVE,  adj.  Having  the  quality  of  eluci¬ 
dating  or  clearing. — They  play  much  upon  the  fimile,  or 
illujlrative  argumentation,  to  induce  their  enthymeme3 
unto  the  people.  Brown. 

ILLUSTRATIVELY,  adv.  By  way  of  explanation. — . 
Things  are  many  times  delivered  hieroglyphically,  meta¬ 
phorically,  illujlratively ,  and  not  with  reference  to  aftion. 
Brown. 

ILLUSTRIOUS,  adj.  [ illujlris ,  Lat.  illujlre,  Fr.]  Con- 
fpicuous ;  noble  ;  eminent  for  excellence. — In  other  lan¬ 
guages  the  moll  illujlrious  titles  are  derived  from  thing# 
lacred.  South. 

Of  ev’ry  nation,  each  illujlrious  name. 

Such  toys  as  thofe  have  cheated  into  fame.  Dryden. 

Illustrious,  illujlris,  was  heretofore,  in  the  Roman 
empire,  a  title  of  honour  peculiar  to  people  of  a  certain 
rank.  It  was  firft  given  to  the  moll  diilinguilhed  among 
the  knights,  who  had  a  right  to  bear  the  latus  clavus: 
afterwards  thofe  were  intitled  illujlrious  who  held  the  firft 
rank  among  thofe  called  honorati ;  that  is,  the  praefe<fli 
praetorii,  prcefedli  urbis,  treafurers,  comites,  See.  There 
were,  however,  different  degrees  among  the  illujlrious :  a* 
in  Spain  they  have  grandees  of  the  firft  and  fecond  clafs, 
fo  in  Rome  they  had  their  illujlres,  whom  they  called  great, 
majores ;  and  others  lefs,  called  illvjlres  minores.  For  in- 
llance ;  the  prsefeflus  prsetorii  was  a  degree  below  the 
mailer  of  the  offices,  though  they  were  both  illujlres.  The 
Novels  of  Valentinian  diftinguilli  as  far  as  five  kinds  of 
illujlres  ;  among  whom,  the  illujlres  adminjlratores  bear  the 
firft  rank. 

ILLUSTRIOUSLY,  adv.  Confpicuoufly ;  nobly;  emi¬ 
nently. — He  difdained  not  to  appear  at  feltival  entertain¬ 
ments,  that  he  might  more  iilujlrioujly  manifeft  his  charity. 
A  tier  bury. 

You,  carrying  with  you  all  the  world  can  boaft. 

To  all  the  world  iilujlrioujly  are  loft.  Pope. 

is  G  ILLUSTRIOUS- 
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ILLUS'TRIOUSNESS,/  [from  illv/irtous.].  Eminence  5 
nobility  ;  grandeur. 

ILLUX'TA,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Courland:  thirty- 
two  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Seelburg. 

ILLYR'IA,  Il'lyris,  opIllyr'icum,  in  ancient  geo¬ 
graphy,  a  country  bordering  on  the  Adriatic  fea,  oppofite 
Italy,  whofe  boundaries  have  been  different  at  different 
times.  It  became  a  Roman  province  after  Gentius  its 
king  had  been  conquered  by  the  praetor  Anicius;  and  in 
modern  times  it  has  formed  part  of  Croatia,  Bofnia,  and 
Sclavonia.  See  the  article  Geography,  vol.viii.  p.  375. 

ILLYR'IAN  PROVINCES.  The  provinces  hitherto 
called  Maritime  Auftria,  and  before  that  Venetian  terri¬ 
tory,  but  which  were  ceded  to  Bonaparte  by  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  have  acquired  this  name  by  a  decree  dated  at 
Schoenbrunn,  Oftober  14,  1809,  the  very  day  on  which 
the  treaty  of  Vienna  was  figned.  “  Napoleon,  by  the 
grace  of  God  and  the  Conftitution,  Emperor  of  tl^e 
French,  King  of  Italy,  and  Prote&orof  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine  ;  we  have  decreed,  and  do  decree,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  The  circle  of  Viilach,  Carniola,  the  Provinces  of 
Iftria  formerly  Auftrian,  the  Provinces  of  Fiume  and 
Triefte,  the  countries  known  by  the  name  of  the  Litto- 
rale,  the  part  of  Croatia,  and  all  that  has  been  ceded  to 
us  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Save,  Dalmatia,  and  its  iflands, 
lhall  hereafter  bear  the  name  of  the  Illyrian  Provinces.” 

ILLYR'IUS,  a  fon  of  Cadmus  and  Hermione,  from 
whom  Illyricum  received  its  name.  Apollodorus. 

ILLYR'IUS  (Matthias,  Flaccus,  or  Francowitz),  one 
of  the  moft  learned  divines  of  the  Auglburgh  confellion, 
born  in  Iftria,  anciently  called  Illyrica,  in  1520.  He  is 
laid  to  have  been  a  man  of  vaft  genius,  extenfive  learn¬ 
ing,  of  great  zeal  againft  popery  ;  but  of  fuch  a  reftlefs 
and  paflionate  temper,  as  overbalanced  all  his  good  quali¬ 
ties,  and  occafioned  much  dilturbance  in  the  proteftant 
church.  He  published  a  great  number  of  books ;  and  died 
in  1575. 

ILM,  or  Stadt-Ilm,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Upper. 
Saxony,  and  county  of  Schwartzburg  Rudolftadt:  twelve 
miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Rudolftadt,  and  fourteen  fouth 
of  Erfurt.  Lat.  50.  37.  N.  Ion.  28.46.  E.  Ferro. 

IL'ME,  a  river  of  Germany,  in  Lower  Saxony,  which 
runs  into  the  Leine  two  nailes  fouth-eaft  of  Einbeck,  in 
the  principality  of  Grubenhagen. 

IL'MEN,  a  lake  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of  Nov¬ 
gorod,  about  forty-eight  miles  long,  and  twelve  to  eigh¬ 
teen  wide  :  Novgorod  is  lituated  near  it. 

IL'MEN^  or  El  me,  a  river  which  runs  into  the  Alle 
near  Allenburg  in  Pruflia. 

IL'MEN  KIA'MEN,  a  poll  of  Chinefe  Tartary.  Lat. 
43.40.N.  Ion.  143.  26.  E.  Ferro. 

IL'MENAU,  or  Elmenau,  a  river  of  Germany,  which 
rifes  about  ten  miles  fouth  from  Oldenftadt,  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Luneburg  Zell,  pafles  by  Oldenftadt,  Lune- 
burg,  &c.  and  runs  into  the  Elbe  two  miles  north-weft 
from  Winfen. 

IL'MENAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Franconia,  and 
county  of  Henneberg,  on  the  fide  of  the  Elbe :  near  it  are 
fome  mines  of  filver  and  copper  :  ten  miles  eaft  of  Schmal- 
kalden. 

IL'MENT,  a  river  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Mec- 
ran,  which  runs  into  the  fea  two  miles  weft  of  Aruba. 

IL'MINSTER,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Somerfet,  lituated  near  the  river  lie,  at  the  interfeftion  of 
two  great  roads,  the  one  from  London  to  Taunton,  and 
the  other  from  Bridal  to  Exeter,  through  Axminfter  and 
Honiton.  The  fituation  is  pleaiant,  and  lurrounded  by 
orchards.  Some  neighbouring  eminences  command  very 
extenfive  profpects  over  great  part  of  this  county,  and 
part  of  Dorfet  and  Devon.  The  town  comprifes  about 
three  hundred  lioufes,  which  contain  fourteen  hundred 
inhabitants.  Its  manufacture  is  chiefly  narrow  cloth,  of 
which  about  one  thoufand  pieces  are  annually  made.  A 
bandfdme  modern  market-houfe  and  ftfambles  ftand  in 
the  middle  of  the  town,  The  market  is  on  Saturdays  5 
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and  a  fair  is  held  on  the  laft  Wednefday  in  Auguft,  for 
cattle,  horfes,  and  pedlary-wares. 

Plere  is  a  veiy  handfome  church,  with  a  quadrangular 
glazed  tower.  This  church,  with  the  manor,  was,  by  Ina 
king  of  the  weft  Saxons,  given  to  the  abbey  of  Muchel- 
ney  in  this  county,  and  continued  as  part  of  the  pofief- 
fions  of  that  abbey  until  the  fupprefllon  of  religious  houfes- 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  This  king,  by  his  letters  pa¬ 
tent,  granted  the  fame  to  Edward  earl  of  Hertford;  but, 
on  the  attainder  of  that  nobleman  in  1551,  it.  reverted  to- 
the  crown  ;  however,  queen  Elizabeth  reftored  it  to  the 
Seymour  family  in  the  next  generation,  with  whom  it 
continued  till  1684,  when  it  was  fold  in  parcels  to  fir 
Thomas  Travel  and  Edward  Rider,  efq.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  laft  century  the  proprietors  fold  it  to  the 
Speke  family,  of  Whitelackington,  with  whom  it  con¬ 
tinued  until  1756;  when,  by  marriage,  it  came  into  the 
pofieflion  of  the  Guildford  family,  and  continued  with- 
them  until  the  year  1793,  when  the  earl  of  Guildford 
fold  the  fame  (with  other  manors)  to  John  Hanning,  efq.. 
of  Barrington  Court,  in  the  county  of  Somerfet.  In  this 
church  were  buried  Nicholas  and  Dorothy  Wadham,  the 
founders  of  the  college  in  Oxford  which  bears  their  name,, 
to  whofe  memory  a  handfome  monument  of  Corinthian 
architefture  was  erefted  in  the  beginning  of  the  laft  cen¬ 
tury,  and  which  is  ftill  kept  in  good  prefervation.  In 
the  reign  of  Richard  I.  it  was  made  a  prebend.  JCing 
Edward  VI.  founded  a  free  grammar-fchool  here,  the  re¬ 
venues  of  which,  from  a  very  finall  beginning,  now  admit’ 
a  falary  of  40I.  per  ann.  and  a  houfe,  to  the  niafter;  be- 
fides  20I.  a-year,  and  a  houfe,  to  a  writing-mafter ;  and 
5I.  a-year  to  a  reading-miftrefs  ;  leaving  alfo  a  furplufage, 
to  be  applied  to  divers  other  purpofes,  aS  particularly  fpeci- 
fied  in  the  grant.  Ilminfter  is  diftant  from  Taunton  twelve 
miles,  Chard  five,  Crewkerne  feven  and  a  half,  Yeovil  four¬ 
teen,  South  Petherton  fix,  Lamport  ten,  and  London  137. 

ILOC'COS,  a  province  of  the  ifland  of Lugon. 

ILOV'LA,  a  finall  river  of  Ruffian  Tartary,  in  the 
country  of  the  Cofacs,  which  runs  into  the  Don  at  fort 
Donlkaia. 

IL'SENBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Upper  Saxony, 
and  county  of  Wernigerode :  four  miles  weft  of  Werni- 
gerode. 

IL'SLEY,  or  East  IL3LEY,  a  town  of'England,  in  the 
county  of  Berks,  with  a  weekly  market  on  Wednefday  : 
fourteen  miles  weft  of  Reading,  and  fifty-three  weft  of 
London. 

IL'SNA,  a  river  of  Poland,  which  runs  into  the  Bog- 
eight  miles  north  of  Brzeik. 

ILST,  or  Ylst,  a  town  of  the  ftate  of  Friefland,  de¬ 
fended  by  a  ditch  filled  with  the  waters  of  the  river  Wey- 
mer  :  twelve  miles  north-eaft  of  Staveren,  and  five  fouth- 
eaft  of  Bolfwaert. 

IL'SLORP,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Weft 
Gothland:  twenty -feven  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Gothe- 
borg. 

IL'TEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Lower  Saxony,  and 
principality  of  Luneburg:  fixteen  miles  fouth-fouth-weft 
of  Zell. 

ILTZ,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  rifes  north-weft  of 
Bifchofttorff,  in  Stiria,  and  runs  into  the  river  Feiftritz 
three  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Kalftorff. 

IL'TZHOFEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Swabia,  in  the 
territory  of  Hall :  eight  miles  north-eaft  of  Flail. 

I'LU-MUL'LU,  f.  in  botany.  See  Spinifex. 

IL'UA,  now  Elba,  an  ifland  in  the  Tyrrhene  fea,  cele¬ 
brated  for  its  iron-mines.  The  people  were  called  Iluates. 

ILU'A,  a  finall  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  near  the 
north  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Sardinia. 

ILUCHA'NO,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Upha  :  thirty-two  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Menzelinlk. 

I'LUS,  the  fourth  king  of  Troy,  was  fon  of  Tros  by 
Callirhoe.  He  married  Eurydice  the  daughter  of  Adraf- 
tus,  by  whom  he  had  Themis,  who  married  Capys,  and 
Laomedon  the  father  of  Priam.  He  built,  or  rather  em- 

bellifned. 
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bellilhed,  the  city  of  Ilium,  called  alfo  Troy  from  his  fa,- 
ther  Tros.  Jupiter  gave  him  the  Palladium,  a  celebrated 
ftatue  of  Minerva  ;  and  promifed  that,  as  long  as  it  re¬ 
mained  in  Troy,  fo  long  would  the  town  remain  impreg¬ 
nable.  When  the  temple  of  Minerva  was  in  flames,  Ilus 
rufhed  into  the  middle  of  the  fire  to  five  the  Palladium  ; 
for  which  action- he  was  deprived  of  his  fight  by  the  god- 
defs,  though  he  recovered  it  fome  time  after.  Homer. — A 
name  of  Afcanius,  while  he  was  at  Troy. — A  friend  of 
Turnus,  killed  by  Pallas.  Virgil. 

IL'WITZKOLFLE,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province 
of  Skone  :  ten  miles  fouth  of  Clniftianftadt. 

I'LY,  f.  in  botany.  See  Arundo  bameos,  vol.  ii. 
p.  246. 

ILY'E,  a  town  of  Tranfilvania,  on  the  river  Maros  : 
thirty-two  miles  fiouth-fouth-weft  of  Weifenburg. 

IL'ZA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Sando- 
mirz  :  fourteen  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Radom. 

IL'ZOLSTADT.  See  Passau. 

I’M.  Contracted  from  I  am. 

IM  is  ufed  commonly,  in  compofition,  for  in  before 
mute  letters.  What  is  im  in  Latin,  when  it  is  not  nega¬ 
tive,  is  often  em  in  French ;  and  our  writers,  as  the  La¬ 
tin  or  French  occurs  to- their  minds,  ufe  im  or  em  :  for¬ 
merly  im  was  more  common,  and  now  em  feems  to  prevail. 

IMA'BA,  or  Insju,  a  province  of  Japan. 

IM'AGE,  f  {image,  Fr.  imago,  Lat.]  Any  corporeal 
reprefentation,  generally  tiled  of  Itatues;  a  ftatue;  a  pic¬ 
ture. —  The  one  is  too  like  an  image,  and  fays  nothing  ; 
and  the  other  too  like  my  lady’s  oldeft  fon,  evermore 
talking.  Shakefpeare. 

Thy  brother-1, 

Even  like  a  ltony  image,  cold  and  numb.  Shakefpeare. 

An  idol ;  a  falfe  god.— Manafleh  fet  the  carved  image  in 
God’s  lioufe.  Chron.—A  copy  ;  reprefentation  ;  likenefs  : 

He  made  us  to  his  image  all  agree  : 

That  image  is  the  foul,  and  that  mult  be, 

Or  not  the  Maker’s  image,  or  be  tree.  Dryden. 

Semblance ;  thow  ;  appearance  : 

The  face  of  things  a  frightful  image  bears, 

And  prefent  death  in  various  forms  appears.  Dryden. 

An  idea;  a  reprefentation  of  any  thing  to  the  mind  ;  a 
pifture  drawn  in  the  fancy.— When  we  fpeak.of  a  figure 
of  a  thoufand  angles,  we  may  have  a  clear  idea  of  the 
number  one  thouland  angles  ;  but  the  image  or  fenfible 
idea  we  cannot  diftinguilh  by  fancy  from  the  image  of  a 
figure  that  has  nine  hundred  angles.  Watts. 

Outcafts  of  mortal  race  !  can  we  conceive 

image  of  aught  delightful,  foft,  or  great  ?  Prior. 

Image,  in  rhetoric,  fignifies  a  lively  defcription  of  any 
thing  in  a  difcourfe.  Images  in  dilcourfe  are  defined  by 
Longinus,  to  be,  in  general,  any  thoughts  proper  to  pro¬ 
duce  expreflions,  and  which  prelent  a  kind  of  picture  to 
the  mind.  Rut,  in  the  more  limited  fenfe,  he  fays,  images 
are  fuch  difcourfes  as  come  from  us,  when,  by  a  kind  of 
enthufiafm,  or  an  extraordinary  emotion  of  the  foul,  we 
feem  to  fee  the  things  whereof  we  fpeak,  and  prefent  them 
before  the  eyes  of  thole  who  hear  us.  Images,  in  rheto¬ 
ric,  have  a  very  different  ufe  from  what  they  have  among 
the  poets  ;  the  end  principally  propofed  in  poetry  is,  ai- 
tonilhment  and  furprife ;  whereas  the  thing  chiefly  aimed 
at  in  profe,  is  to  paint  things  naturally,  and  to  fhow  them 
clearly.  They  have  this,  however,  in  common,  that  they 
both  tend  to  move,  each  in  its  kind.  Thefe  images,  or 
pictures,  are  of  vaft  ufe,  to  give  weight,  magnificence, 
and  ftrength,  to  a  difcourfe.  >  They  warm  and  animate  it ; 
and,  when  managed  with  art,  according  to  Longinus, 
feem,  as  it  were,  to  tame  and  fubdue  the  hearer,  and  put 
him  in  the  power  of  the  fpeaker. 

Image,  in  optics,  a  figure  in  the  form  of  any  object, 
made,  by  the  rays  of  light  bluing  from  the  feveral  points 
of  it,  and  meeting  in  lb  many  other  points,  either  at  the 
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bottom  of  the  eye,  or  on  any  other  ground,  or  on  any 
tranlparent  medium,  where  there  is  no  furface  to  reflect 
them.  See  the  article  Optics. 

Image,  in  a  religious  fenfe,  is  an  artificial  reprefenta¬ 
tion  or  fimilitude  of  fome  perfon  or  thing,  ufed  either  by 
way  of  decoration  and  ornament,  or  as  an  objeft  of  reli¬ 
gious  worlhip  and  adoration  ;  in  which  laft  fenfe,  it  is 
ufed  indifferently  with  the  word  Idol. 

The  noble  Romans  preferved  the  images  of  their  an- 
ceftors  with  a  great  deal  of  care  and  concern,  and  had 
them  carried  in  proceflion  at  their  funerals  and  triumphs: 
thefe  were  commonly  made  of  wax  or  wood,  though 
fometimes  of  marble  or  brafs.  They  placed  them  in  the 
veftibules  of  their  houfes  ;  and  they  were  to  ftay  there, 
even  if  the  houfes  happened  to  be  fold,  it  being  accounted 
impious  to  difplace  them.  Appius  Claudius  was  the  firft 
who  brought  them  into  the  temples,  in  the  year  of  Rome 
259  ;  and  he  added  infcriptions  to  them,  fhowing  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  perfons  reprefented,  and  their  brave  and  virtu¬ 
ous  achievements.  It  was  not,  liou'ever,  allowed  for  all, 
who  had  the  images  of  their  anceftors  in  their  houfes, 
to  have  them  carried  at  their  funerals  ;  this  was  a  thing 
only  granted  to  fuch  as  had  honourably  difcharged  them- 
felves  of  their  offices  ;  for  thofe  who  failed  in  this  refpeft, 
forfeited  that  privilege;  and,  in  cafe  they  had  been  guilty 
of  any  great  crime,  their  images  were  broken  in  pieces. 

The  Jews  abfolutely  condemn  all  images,  and  do  not 
fo  much  as  fuffer  any  ftatues  or  figures  in  their  houfes, 
much  lefs  in  their  fynagogues  or  places  of  W'orftiip.  We 
read  frequently,  in  our  Englifli  bibles,  of  graven  images;,. 
and  of  molten  images ;  and  thefe  words  are  become  fo  fami¬ 
liar,  as  names  of  idolatrous  images,  that,  although  they 
are  not  well  chofen  to  exprefs  the  Hebrew  names,  it  feems 
not  advifable  to  change  them  for  others  that  might  more 
exactly  correfpond  with  the  original.  The  graven  image 
was  not  a  thing  wrought  in  metal  by  the  tool  of  the 
workman  we  fltould  now  call  an  engraver  ;  nor  was  the 
molten  image  an  image  made  of  metal,  or  any  other  fub- 
ftance,  melted,  and  fliaped  in  a  mould.  In  fact,  the 
graven  image  and  the  molten  image  are  the  fame  thing, 
under  different  names.  The  images  of  the  ancient  idola¬ 
ters  were  firft  cut  out  of  wood,  by  the  carpenter,  as  is 
very  evident  from  the  prophet  Ifaiah.  .This  figure  of  wood 
was  overlaid  with  plates  either  of  gold  or  filver,  or,  fome¬ 
times  perhaps,  of  an  inferior  metal;  and  in  this  finilhed 
ftate  it  was  called  a  graven  image  (i.e.  a  carved  image),  in 
reference  to  the  inner  folid  figure  of  wood  ;  and  a  molten 
(i..  e.  an  overlaid,  or  covered)  image,  in  reference  to  the 
outer  metalline  cafe  or  covering.  And  fometimes  both 
epithets  are  applied  to  it  at  once  :  1  will  cut  off  the  graven 
and  molten  image.  Again,  What  profiteth  the  golden  and  mol~ 
ten  image?  Hab.  ii.  18.  The  Englifli  word  molten  conveys 
a  notion  of  melting,  or  fufion  ;  but  this  is  not  the  cafe 
with  the  Hebrew  word  for  which  it  is  given  :  the  He¬ 
brew  qw  fignifies,  generally,  “to  overfpread,  or  cover 
all  over,”  in  whatever  manner,  according  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  fubjeft,  the  overfpreading  or  covering  be  effected  ; 
whether  by  pouring  forth  a  fubftartce  in  fufion,  or  by 
fpi-eading  a  cloth  over  or  before,  or  by  hammering  on  me¬ 
talline  plates.  It  is  on  account  of  this  metalline  cafe*, 
that  we  find  a  founder  employed  to  make  a  graven  image; 
and  that  we  rejid  in  Ifaiah  of  a  workman  that  meltetli  a 
graven  image-,  and  in  another  place  we  find  the  queftion, 
who  hath  molten  a  graven  image?  In  thefe.  two  paflages, 
the  words  ihould  be  overlayetk  and  overlaid.  Ifa,  xi.  20. 
xliv.  10. 

The  ufe  and  adoration  of  images  are  things  that  have  ' 
been  a  long  time  controverted  in  the  world.  It  is  plain, 
from  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church,  recorded  by 
the  earlier  fathers,  that  Chriftians,  for  the  firft  three  cen¬ 
turies  after  Chrift,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  fourth, 
neither  worfliipped  images  nor  ufed  them  in  their  wor¬ 
lhip.  However,  the  greater  part  of  the  popilh  divines 
maintain,  that  the  ufe  and  worfliip  of  images  were  as  an¬ 
cient  as  the  ChrifUan  religion  itfelf  s  to  proye  this,  they 
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allege  a  decree,  faid  to  have  been  made  in  a  council  held 
by  the  apoftles  at  Antioch,  commanding  the  faithful, 
“  that  they  may  not  err  about  the  object  of  their  worlhip, 
to  make  images  of  Chrilt  and  worfhip  them.”  Baron,  ad. 
ann.  102.  But  no  notice  is  taken  of  this  decree  till  700 
years  after  the  apoftolic  times,  after  the  difpute  about 
images  had  commenced.  The  firft  inftance  that  occurs 
in  any  credibleauthor  of  images  among  Chriftians,  is  that 
recorded  by  Tertullian  de  Pudicit.  c.  10.  of  certain  cups, 
or  chalices,  as  Bellarmine  pretends,  on  which  was  repre- 
fented  the  parable  of  the  good  fhepherd  carrying  the  loll 
fheep  on  his  fhoulders ;  but  this  inftance  only  proves,  that 
the  church,  at  that  time,  did  not  think  emblematical 
figures  unlawful  ornaments  of  cups  or  chalices.  Another 
inftance  is  taken  from  Eufebius,  Hilt.  Eccl.  lib.  vii.  cap. 
18.  who  fays,  that  in  his  time  there  were  to  be  feen  two 
brafs  llatues  in  the  city  of  Paneas,  or  Ctefarea  Philippi ; 
the  one  of  a  woman  on  her  knees,  with  her  arms  ftretched 
out,  the  other  of  a  man  over  againft  her,  with  his  hand 
extended  to  receive  her ;  thefe  llatues  were  faid  to  be  the 
images  of  our  Saviour  and  the  woman  whom  he  cured  of 
an  ilfue  of  blood.  From  the  foot  of  the  ltatue  reprefent- 
ing  our  Saviour,  fays  the  hiftorian,  fprung  up  an  exotic 
plant,  which,  as  foon  as  it  grew  to  touch  the  border  of 
his  garment,  was  faid  to  cure  all  forts  of  diftempers.  Eu¬ 
febius,  however,  vouches  none  of  thefe  things  ;  nay,  he 
fuppofes  that  the  woman  who  erefted  this  ftatue  of  our 
Saviour  was  a  pagan,  and  aferibes  it  to  a  pagan  cuftom. 
Farther,  Philoftorgius,  Eccl.  Hill.  lib.  vii.  c.  3.  exprefsly 
fays,  that  this  ltatue  was  carefully  prelerved  by  the  Chrif¬ 
tians,  “  but  that  they  paid  no  kind  of  worfhip  to  it,  be- 
caufe  it  is  not  lawful  for  Chriftians  to  worfhip  brafs  or  any 
other  matter.” 

The  primitive  Chriftians  abftained  from  the  worfhip  of 
images,  not,  as  the  papifts  pretend,  from  tendernefs  to 
heathen  idolaters,  but  becaufe  they  thought  it  unlawful 
in  itfelf  to  make  any  images  of  the  Deity.  Some  of  the 
fathers,  as  Tertullian,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  Ori- 
gen,  were  of  opinion,  that,  by  the  fecond  commandment, 
the  arts  of  painting  and  engraving  were  rendered  unlaw¬ 
ful  to  a  Chriftian,  ftyling  them  evil  and  wicked  arts.  The 
■ufe  of  images  in  churches  as  ornaments,  was  firft  intro¬ 
duced  by  fome  Chriftians  in  Spain,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century  ;  but  the  practice  was  condemned  as  a 
dangerous  innovation,  in  a  council  held  at  Eliberis  in  305. 
Epiphanius,  in  a  letter  preferved  by  Jerome,  bears  flrong 
tellimony  againft  images,  and  may  be  confidered  as  one 
of  the  firft  Iconoclasts.  The  cuftom  of  admitting 
pictures  of  faints  and  martyrs  into  the  churches  (for  this 
was  the  firft  fource  of  image-worfhip)  was  rare  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  the  fourth  century,  but  became  common  in 
the  fifth  ;  however,  they  were  flill  confidered  only  as  or¬ 
naments;  and,  even  in  this  view,  they  met  with  very  con- 
fiderable  oppofition.  In  the  following  century  the  cuf¬ 
tom  of  thus  adorning  churches  became  almoft  univerfal, 
both  in  the  eaft  and  weft.  Petavius  exprefsly  fays,  that 
no  ftatues  were  yet  allowed  in  the  churches,  becaufe  they 
bore  too  near  a  refemblance  to  the  idols  of  the  Gentiles. 
Towards  the  dole  of  the  fourth  or  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  images,  which  were  introduced  by  way  of  orna¬ 
ment,  and  then  ufed  as  an  aid  to  devotion,  began  to  be 
actually  worfhipped.  However,  it  continued  to  be  the 
doflrine  of  the  church  in  the  fixth  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  feventh  century,  that  images  were  to  be  ufed  only 
as  helps  to  devotion,  and  not  as  obje£ls  of  worfhip.  The 
worfhip  of  them  was  condemned  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  by 
pope  Gregory  the  Great ;  as  appears  by  two  letters  of  his 
written  in  601.  From  this  time  to  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century,  there  occurs  no  fingle  inftance  of  any 
worlhip  given  or  allowed  to  be  given  to  images  by  any 
council  or  aflembly  of  bifhops  whatever.  But  they  were 
commonly  worfhipped  by  the  monks  and  populace  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century  ;  inlomuch,  that  in  the 
year  726,  when  Leo  publifhed  his  famous  edift,  it  had 
already  ipread  into  all  the  provinces  fubjeft  to  the  em¬ 
pire.  i 
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The  Lutherans  condemn  the  Calvinifts  for  breaking 
the  images  in  the  churches  of  the  Catholics,  looking  011 
it  as  a  kind  of  facrilege  ;  and  yet  they  condemn  the  Ro- 
manifts  (who  are  profefledimage-worlhippers)  as  idolaters; 
nor  can  thefe  laft  keep  pace  with  the  Greeks,  who  go  far 
beyond  them  in  this  point ;  which  has  occasioned  abun¬ 
dance  of  difputes  among  them.  See  Iconoclast,  p.  753 
of  this  volume. 

To  IM'AGE,  v.  a.  To  copy  by  the  fancy;  to  imagine. 
— How  are  immaterial  fubftances  to  be  imaged ,  which  are 
fuch  things  whereof  we  can  have  no  notion  ?  Dryden « 

Fate  fome  future  bard  fhall  join 
In  fad  fimilitude  of  griefs  to  mine, 

Condemn’d  whole  years  in  abfence  to  deplore. 

And  image  charms  he  mull  behold  no  more.  Pope. 

.  IM'AGERY,  f.  [from  image.']  Senfible  reprefentations 
pictures  ;  ftatues : 

When  in  thofe  oratories  might  you  fee 

Rich  carvings,  portraitures,  and  imagery  j 

Where  ev’ry  figure  to  the  life  exprefs’d 

The  godhead’s  pow’r.  Dryden. 

Show;  appearance.— Things  of  the  world  fill  the  imagi¬ 
native  part  with  beauties  and  fantaftic  imagery.  Taylor. 
What  can  thy  imagery  of  forrow  mean  ? 

Secluded  from  the  world,  and  all  its  care, 

Haft  thou  to  grieve  or  joy,  to  hope  or  fear  ?  Prior. 

Forms  of  the  fancy;  falfe  ideas;  imaginary  phantafms. 
— It  might  be  a  mere  dream  which  he  law ;  the  imagery  of 
a  melancholic  fancy,  fuch  as  mufing  men  miltake  for  a 
reality.  Atterbury. — Reprefentations  in  writing  ;  fuch  de- 
feriptions  as  force  the  image  of  the  thing  delcribed  upon 
the  mind. — I  wilh  there  may  be  in  this  poem  any  inftance 
of  good  imagery.  Dryden. 

IMAGINABLE,  adj.  \imaginable,  Fr.  from  imagine .} 
Poflible  to  be  conceived. — It  is  not  imaginable  that  men 
will  be  brought  to  obey  what  they  cannot  efteem.  South. 
— Men  funk  into  the  greateft  darknefs  imaginable  retain, 
fome  fenfe  and  awe  of  a  deity.  Tillotfon. 

IMAGJNABLENESS,  f.  The  Hate  of  being  imagi¬ 
nable. 

IMAGINANT,  adj.  Imagining;  forming  ideas. — We 
will  enquire  what  the  force  of  imagination  is,  either  upon 
the  body  imaginant  or  upon  another  body.  Bacon. 

IMA'GINARINESS,  /.  The  Hate  of  being  imaginary. 
Scott. 

IMAGINARY,  adj.  \_imaginaire,  Fr.  from  imagine.  ] 
Fancied;  vifionary;  exifting  only  in  the  imagination. — • 
Fortune  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  power  imaginary ,  to  which 
the  fuccefles  of  human  aftions  and  endeavours  were  for 
their  variety  alcribed.  Raleigh. 

Why  wilt  thou  add,  to  all  the  griefs  I  fuffer. 

Imaginary  ills  and  fancied  tortures  ?  Addifon. 

Imaginary  or  Impossible  Quantities,  in  algebra, 
are  the  even  roots  of  negative  quantities ;  w-hich 
expreftions  are  imaginary,  or  impoftible,  or  oppofed  to 
real  quantities;  as  3/  —  a  a,  or  y  —  a*,  Sec.  For,  as 
every  even  power  of  any  quantity  whatever,  whether  po- 
fitive  or  negative,  is  necelfarily  politive,  or  having  the 
fign  +5  becaufe  +  by  +,  or  —  by  — ,  give  equally  ; 
from  hence  it  follows,  that  every  even  power,  as  the  lquare 
for  inftance,  which  is  negative,  or  having  the  fign  — ,  has 
no  poffible  root ;  and  therefore  the  even  roots  of  fuch 
powers  or  quantities  are  faid  to  be  impoftible  or  imaginary. 
See  the  article  Algebra,  vol.  i.  p.  303. 

IMAGINA'TION,  f.  \imaginatio ,  Lat.  imagination ,  Fr. 
from  imagine.]  Fancy ;  the  power  of  forming  ideal  pic¬ 
tures  ;  the  power  of  reprefenting  things  ablent  to  one’s 
felf  or  others. — Imagination  I  underhand  to  be  the  repre- 
fentation  of  an  individual  thought.  Imagination  is  of  three 
kinds:  joined  with  belief  of  that  which  is  to  come ;  joined 
with  memory  of  that  which  is  paft  ;  and  of  things  pre- 
fent,  or  as  if  they  were  prefent :  for  I  comprehend  in  this 
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imagination  feigned  and  at  pleafure,  as  if  one  fliould  ima¬ 
gine  I'uch  a  man  to  be  in  the  veftmeiits  of  a  pope,  or  to 
have  wings.  Bacon. 

O  whither  Ihall  I  run,  or  which  way  fly 
The  fight  of  this  fo  horrid  Ipeftacle, 

Which  erft  my  eyes  beheld,  and  yet  behold  ! 

For  dire  imagination  ftiil  purfues  me.  Milton. 

Conception  ;  image  in  the  mind  ;  idea. — Sometimes  de- 
fpair  darkens  all  her  imagination ;  feme  times'  the  aclive 
palfion  of  love  cheers  and  clears  her  invention.  Sidney. 
Princes  have  but  their  titles  for  their  glories, 

An  outward  honour  for  an  inward  toil ; 

And,  for  unfelt  imaginations. 

They  often  feel  a  world  of  reftlefs  cares.  Shakefpeare. 

Contrivance;  fcheme. — Thou  haft  feen  all  theirvengeance, 
and  aJl  their  imaginations  againft  me.  Lam.  iii.  60.— An 
unfolid  or  fanciful  opinion. — We  are  apt  to  think  that 
fpace,  in  itfelf,  is  actually  boundlefs;  to  which  imagina¬ 
tion,  the  idea  of  fpace,  of  itfelf,  leads  us.  Locke. 

IMAGINATIVE,  adj.  Fantaftic;  full  of  imagination. 
— Tay  fetters  and  reilraints  upon  the  imaginative  and  fan¬ 
taftic  part,  becaufe  our  fancy  is  ufually  pleafed  with  the 
entertainment  of  fhadows  and  gauds.  Taylor. 

IMAGINATIVENESS,/  Fantafticalnefs ;  fufpiciouf- 
nefs,  jealoufy.  Scott. 

To  IMAGINE,  v.  a.  [imaginer,  Fr .  imaginor,  Lat.]  To 
fancy;  to  paint  in  the  mind. — What  are  our  ideas  of  eter¬ 
nity  and  immenfity,  but  the  repeated  additions  of  certain 
ideas  of  imagined  parts  of  duration  and  expanfion,  with 
the  infinity  of  number,  in  which  we  can  come  to  no  end 
of  addition?  Locke. 

Look  what  notes  and  garments  he  doth  give  thee, 

Bring  them,  I  pray  thee,  with  imagin'd  fpeed.  Shakefpeare. 

To  fcheme  ;  to  contrive — They  intended  evil  againft  thee, 
they  imagined  a  mifehievous  device.  Pfalm  xxi.  n. 

IMAGINER,  /  One  who  forms  ideas. — The  juggler 
took  upon  him  to  know  that  fuch  an  one  Ihould  point  in 
fuch  a  place  of  a  garter  that  was  held  up;  and  ftill  he  did 
it,  by  firft  telling  the  imaginer,  and  after  bidding  the  aftor 
think.  Bacon. 

IMAGINES,//;/.  [With  the  Romans.]  The  images 
of  anceftors.  Scott. 

IMAGINING,  /  The  aft  of  forming  in  the  imagi¬ 
nation. 

IMAGLIN,  a  fmall  ifiand  in  the  ftraits  between  the 
tveftem  coaft  of  America  and  the  eaft  point  of  Ruflia. 
Lat.  65.  40.  N.  Ion.  207.  30.  E.  Ferro. 

IMA'GNA,  (Vale  of),  in  Italy,  fo  called  from  the  ri¬ 
vulet  Imagna  ;  containing  nineteen  parilhes,  and  13,000 
inhabitants. 

IMAGO,  /  In  natural  hiftory,  is  a  name  given  by 
Linnaeus  to  the  third  ftate  of  infefts,  when  they  appear  in 
their  proper  Ihape  and  colours,  and  undergo  no  more 
transformation.  See  Entomology,  vol.  vi. 

I'MAM,  oi  Iman,  aminifterin  the  Mahometan  church, 
anfwering  to  a  parifli  prielt  among  us.  The  word  pro¬ 
perly  fignifies  what  we  call  a  prelate,  antijlcs,  one  who  pre- 
iides  over  others;  but  the  MuflTulmen  frequently  apply  it 
to  a  perfon  who  has  the  care  and  intendancy  of  a  mofque, 
•who  is  always  there  at  firft,  and  reads  prayers  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  \vhich  they  repeat  after  him. 

Imam  is  alfo  applied,  by  way  of  excellence,  to  the  four 
chiefs  or  founders  of  the  four  principal  lefts  in  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  religion.  But  the  Mahometans  do  not  agree 
among  themlelves  about  this  imamate,  or  dignity  of  the 
imam.  Some  think  it  of  divine  right,  and  attached  to  a 
Angle  family,  as  the  pontificate  of  Aaron.  Others  hold, 
that  it  is  indeed  of  divine  right,  but  deny  it  to  be  lo  at¬ 
tached  to  any  lingle  family,  as  that  it  may  not  be  tranf- 
ferred  to  another.  They  add,  that  the  imam  is  to  be  clear 
o,f  all  grofs  fins  ;  and  that  otherwife  he  may  be  depofed, 
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and  his  dignity  may  be  conferred  on  another.  However 
this  be,  it  is  certain,  that,  after  an  imam  has  once  been 
owned  as  fuch  by  the  Muifulmen,  he  who  denies  that  his 
authority  comes  immediately  from  God  is  accounted  im¬ 
pious,;  he  who  does  not  obey  him  is  a  rebel;  and  he  who 
pretends  to  contradift  what  he  fays  is  efteemed  a  fool, 
ainongthe  orthodox  of  that  religion.  The  imams,  however, 
have  no  outward  mark  of  diftinftion  ;  their  habit  is  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  Turks  in  common,  except  that  the 
turban  is  a  little  larger,  and  folded  foimewhat  differently. 

IM'AUS,  in  ancient  geography,  the  largeft  mountain 
of  Alia  (Strabo);  and  a  part  of  Taurus  (Pliny);  from 
which  the  whole  of  India  runs  off  into  a  vaft  plain,  re- 
fembling  Egypt.  It  extends  far  and  wide  through  Scy¬ 
thia,  as  far  as  to  the  Mare  Glaciaie,  dividing  it  info  the 
Hither,  or  Scythia  inlra  lmaum ,  and  into  the  Farther,  or 
Scythia  extra  lmaum,  (Ptolemy;)  and  alfo  ftretchiiig  out 
along  the  north  of  India  to  the  eaftern  ocean,  feparates  it 
from  Scythia.  It  had  various  names  according  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  countries  it  run  through:  Poltellus  -thinks  it  is  the- 
Sef>/tar  of  Scripture. 

To  IMBA'LM,  v.  a.  To  embalm. 

To  IM'BANK,  v.  a.  To  indole  with  a  bank,  to  keep 
up  with  banks. 

IMBANK/ING,/  The  aft  of  inclofing  with  banks. 

IMBANK'MENT,  /  [from  imbank.~\  That  which  is 
inclofed  with  a  bank  ;  the  bank  that  inclofes. 

IMBARGO,/  An  embargo.  Scott. 

To  IM'BARK,  v.  a.  To  embark.  Scott. 

IMBARK'ATION,  f.  An  embarkation.  Scott. 

To  IM'BASE,  v.  a.  To  embafe. 

To  IM'BATTLE,  v.  a.  To  embattle.  Scott. 

IMBEGILE,  adj.  [ imbecilis ,  Lat.  imbecile,  Fr.]  Weak; 
feeble  ;  wanting  ftrength  of  either  mind  or  body. 

To  IMBEGILE,  v.  a.  [corruptly  written  embezzle .  ]  To 
weaken  a  ftock  or  fortune  by  clandeftine  e.xpences  or  un¬ 
juft  appropriations. — Princes  mull  in  a  fpeciai  manner  be 
guardians  of  pupils  and  widows,  not  fuffering  their  per- 
fons  to  be  oppreffed,  or  their  ftates  imbeci/cd.  Taylor. 

IMBEGILENESS,  f.  Imbecility,  weaknefs.  Scctt. 

IMBECIL'ITY,  /'  Weaknefs  ;  feeblenefs  of  mind  or  • 
body. — We  that  are  ftrong  inuft  bear  the  imbecility  of  the 
impotent,  and  not  pleafe  ourlelves.  Hooker. 

Strength  would  be  lord  of  imbecility. 

And  the  rude  fon  would  ftrikehis  father  dead.  Shakefpeare., 

IMBEZ'ZLING, /.  The  aft  of  mifapplying  money  or 
effefts. 

To  IM'BIBE,  v.  a.  [ tmbibo ,  Lat.  imbiber,  Fr.]  To  drink 
in  ;  to  draw  in. — A  pot  of  allies  will  receive  more  hot 
water  than  cold,  forafinuch  as  the  warm  water  imbibelk 
more  of  the  fait.  Brown. 

The  torrent  mercilefs  imbibes 

Commiflions,  perquifites,  and  bribes.  Swift. 

To  admit  into  the  mind. — Thofe  that  have  imbibed  this  er¬ 
ror,  have  extended  the  influence  of  this  belief  to  the 
whole  gofpel,  which  they  will  not  allow  to  contain  any 
thing  but  pro  miles.  Hammond. — To  drench  ;  to  faturate  ; 
to  foak. — This  fenfe,  though  unufual,  perhaps  unexam¬ 
pled,  is  neceffary  in  Englilh,  unlefs  the  word  imbue  be 

adopted,  which  our  writers  feem  not  willing  to  receive. _ 

Metals,  corroded  with  a  little  acid,  turn  into  ruft,  which 
is  an  earth  taftelefs  and  indiffolvable  in  water  ;  and  this 
earth,  imbibed  with  more  acid,  becomes  a  metallic  fait. 
Newton. 

IMBPBEMENT,  /  The  aft  of  imbibing.  Phillips. 

IMBI'BER,  f.  That  which  drinks  or  fucks. — Salts  are 
ftrong  imbibers  of  fulphureous  fleams.  Arbuthnot. 

IMBI'BING,  /.  The  aft  of  drinking  in. 

IMBIBJ'TION,  /  The  aft  of  fucking  or  drinking  in. 
— Moft  powders  grow  more  coherent  by.  mixture  of  water 
than  of  oil ;  the  reafon  is  the  congruity  of  bodies,  which 
make tlv  a  peifefter.  imbibition  and  incorporation.  Bacon. 
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To  IMBIT'TER,  v.a.  To  make  bitter.— To  deprive 
of  pleafure;  to  make  unhappy. — Is  there  any  thing  that 
more  imbitters  the  enjoyments  of  this  life  than  fhame.  South. 
/J[1,q  cxcifpcrtitc* 

IMBITTERING,  f.  The  aft  of  making  bitter. 
IMBO'AGED,  adj.  [from  imbogare,  barb.  Lat.]  Clofe 
pent. — All  the  vacation  he  lies  imboaged  behind  the  lattice 
of  fome  blind  ale-houfe.  Overbury. 

To  IMBOD'Y,  v.  a.  To  condenfe  to  a  body. — To  in- 
veft  with  matter;  to  make  corporeal. — Though  affiduity 
In  the  molt  fixed  cogitation  be  no  trouble  to  immaterial- 
Ized  fpirits,  yet  is  it  more  than  our  imbodied  fouls  can  bear 
without  laflitude.  Glanville. 

An  opening  cloud  reveals 
An  heav’nly  form  imbody'd ,  and  array’d 
With  robes  of  light.  Dry  den. 

To  bring  together  into  one  mafs  or  company  ;  to  incor¬ 
porate  : 

I  by  vow  am  fo  embodied  yours, 

That  file  which  marries  you  mull  marry  me.  Shahefpeare. 
To  inclofe.  Improper. — In  thofe  ftrata  we  fhall  meet  with 
the  fame  metal  or  mineral  imbodied  in  ftone,  or  lodged  in 
coal,  that  elfewhere  we  found  in  marie.  Woodward. 

To  IMBOD'Y,  v.  n.  To  unite  into  one  mals  ;  to  co- 
alefce. — The  idea  of  white  which  fnow  yielded  yefterday, 
and  another  idea  of  white  from  another  fnow  to-day,  put 
together  in  your  mind,  imbody  and  run  into  one,  Locke. 

The  foul  grows  clotted  by  contagion, 

Imbodies  and  imbrutes,  ’till  file  quite  lofe 

The  divine  property  of  her  firft  being.  Milton. 

To  IMBO'IL,  v.  n.  To  exeftuate;  to  effervefce;  to  move 
with  violent  agitation  like  hot  liquor  in  a  caldron.  Not 
in  ufe : 

With  whofe  reproach  and  odious  menace, 

The  knight  imboiling  in  his  haughty  heart. 

Knit  all  his  forces,  and  ’gan  foon  unbrace, 

His  grafping  hold.  Fairy  Queen. 

To  IMBOL'DEN,  v.  a.  To  raife  to  confidence  ;  to  en¬ 
courage. — I  was  the  more  imboldened ,  becaufe  I  found  I 
had  a  foul  congenial  to  his.  Dryden. 

Nor  flight  was  left,  nor  hopes  to  force  his  way  ; 

Imboldend  by  defpair,  he  flood  at  bay.  Dryden. 

IMBOL'DENING,_/  The  aft  of  making  confident. 
IMBOR'DERING,  f.  The  aft  of  furnifhing  with  a 
border. 

To  IMBO'SOM,  v.  a.  To  hold  on  the  bofom ;  to  cover 
fondly  with  the  folds  of  one’s  garment ;  to  hide  under 
any  cover  -. 

The  Father  infinite. 

By  whom  in  blifs  imbojom'd  fat  the  Son.  Milton. 

To  admit  to  the  heart,  or  to  afleftion  : 

But  glad  defire,  his  late  imbofom'd  guelt. 

Yet  but  a  babe,  with  milk  of  fight  he  nurft.  Sidney. 

IMBO'SOMING,  f.  The  aft  of  putting  into  the  bofom.. 
To  IMBO'UND,  v.  a.  To  inclofe;  to  ihut  in  : 

That  fweet  breath. 

Which  was  imbounded  in  this  beauteous  clay.  Shakefpeare. 

To  IMBOW',  v.  a.  To  arch  ;  to  vault. — Imbowed  win¬ 
dows  be  pretty  retiring  places  for  conference ;  they  keep 
both  the  wind  and  fun  off.  Bacon. 

Let  my  due  feet  never  fail 
To  walk  the  ftudious  cloilfer’s  pale, 

And  love  the  high  imbowed  roof. 

With  antic  pillar  malty  proof.  Milton. 

To  IMBOW'ER,  v.a.  To  coyer  with  a  bower;  to  fliel- 

ter  with  trees 
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And  Hooping  thence  to  Ham’s  imbowering  walks, 

In  fpotlefs  peace  retir’d.  °  Thomforr. 

IMBO  W'ERING,yi  The  aft  of  covering  with  the  fhade- 
of  trees. 

IMBOW'ING,y.  The  aft  of  forming  arches. 

IMBOW  MENT,  /.  Arch;  vault. — The  roof  all  open, 
not  fo  much  as  any  imbowment  near  any  of  the  walls  left- 
Bacon. 

IMBRA'CERY,  yi  A  law  term;  the  crime  of  tamper¬ 
ing  with  a  jury. 

To  IMBRAN'GLE,  v.  a.  To  intangle..  A  low  word: 
With  fubtle  cobweb  cheats 
They’re  catch’d  in  knotted  law,  like  nets ; 

In  which,  when  once  they  are  imbrangled, 

Tire  more  they  Itir,  the  more  they’re  tangled.  Hudibras. 

IMBRICA'RIA,  /.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafk 
pentandria,  order  monogynia.  Eflential  generic  charac  - 
ters— Petals  five  ;  ftigma  capitate  ;  capfule  covered  with 
the  calyx,  two-celled,  many-feeded. 

Species,  x.  Imbricaria  crennlata :  leaves  obovate,  wedc-e- 
form,  crenulate  towards  the  tip;  petals  and  calyx  denticu¬ 
late.  2,  Imbricaria  ciliata  :  leaves  linear,  three-fided,. ci- 
liate  ;  calyxes  ciliate  ;  germ  five-fided.  Both  natives  of 
New  South  Wales.  Linn.  Tranf.  iii.  257. 

IM'BRICATED,  adj.  [from  imbrex ,  Lat.]  Indented' 
with  concavities;  bent  and  hollowed  like  a  roof  or  gutter- 
tile  ;  placed  over  each  other  at  the  edges,  like  the  tiles  of 
a  houfe.  A  word  ufed  chiefly  in  natural  hiftory,  as  in 
botany  and  ichthyology. 

IMBRICATION, f.  Concaveindenture. — All  is  guard¬ 
ed  with  a  well-made  tegument,  adorned  with  neat  imbri¬ 
cations,  and  many  other  fineries.  Derham. 

IM'BRO,  an  ifland  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  moun¬ 
tainous  and  woody,  with  plenty  of  game  ;  it  is  about 
twenty  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  five  villages, 
two  of  which  are  defended  by  caftles.  Lat.  40.  10.  n! 
Ion.  4.3.  30.  E.  Ferro. 

IMBROCA'DO,  f.  [Spanifh.]  Cloth  of  gold  or  filver. 

IMBRO  CUS,  J' .  In  oiu  records,  a  brook,  a  dram,  sv 
water-courfe. 

To  IMBROI'DER,  v.  a.  To  embroider. 

To  IMBROW'N,  v.  a.  To  make  brown  ;  to  darken  ; 
to  obfcure ;  to  cloud. — Imbrown  the  Hope  and  nod  on  the 
parterre.  Pope. 

To  IMBRU'E,  v.  a.  To  fteep  ;  to  foak  ;  to  wet  much 
or  long.  This  feems  indifferently  written  with  im  or  em. 
— The  mercilefs  Turks,  embrued  with  the  Chriflian  blood", 
were  weary  of  (laughter,  and  began  greedily  to  feek  after 
the  fpoil.  Knolles. 

At  me,  as  at  a  mark,  his  bow  he  drew, 

Whofe  arrows  in  my  blood  their  wings  imbrua  Sandys . 

To  pour ;  to  emit  moiflure.  Obfolete : 

Some  bathed  kiffes,  and  did  oft  imbrue 

The  fugar’d  liquor  through  his  melting  lips.  Fairy  Queen, 

To  IMBRU'TE,  v.  a.  To  degrade  to  brutality : 

I,  who  erft  contended 

With  gods  to  fit  the  higheft,  am  now  conftrain’d 
Into  a  bead ;  and  mix  with  beftial  (lime. 

This  effence  to  incarnate  and  imbrute.  .  Milton. 

To  IMBRUTE,  v.  n.  To  fink  down  to  brutality: 

The  foul  grows  clotted  by  contagion, 

Imbodies  and  imbrutes ,  ’till  fhe  quite  lofe 

The  divine  property  of  her  firft  being.  Milton. 

IMBST,  or  Ymbst,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Tyrol ;  nine  miles  fouth-fouth-eafl  of  Reutte, 

To  IMBU'E,  v.  a.  [imbuo,  Lat.]  To  tincture  deep  ;  to 
imbibe  or  foak  with  any  liquor  or  die. — I  would  render 
this  treatile  .  intelligible  to  every  rational  man,  however 
little  verfed  in  fcholaftic  learning  5  among  whom  I  expeft 

it 
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it  will  have  a  fairer  paflage  than  among  thofe  that  are 
deeply  imbued  with  other  principles.  Digby. 

To  IMBUR'SE,  v.  a.  [ bourfe ,  Fr.]  To  Itock  with  money. 

IMBUR'SEMENT,  f  Money  laid  out;  money  laid  up 
in  (lock. 

IMGNA'EL,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Drontheim  :  fifty-fix  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Romfdael. 

IM'HOFF  (John- William),  an  eminent  genealogift, 
was  a  German  of  a  noble  family,  who  devoted  himfelf  to 
the  ftudy  of  hiitory,  politics,  and  particularly  the  defcents 
and  alliances  of  all  the  great  houfes  in  Europe.  He  died 
in  172S,  having  left  many  voluminous  monuments  of  his 
labour.  Thefe  are,  1.  De  Notitia  Procerum  Germania;, 

2  vols.  folio.  2.  Hiftoria  Genealogica  Italise  &  Hifpanias, 
folio.  3.  Familiarum  Italite,  Hifpanias,  Portugallias, 
Magnte  Britannias/cum  Appendice;  each  a  volume  folio. 
4.  Recherches  fur  les  Grands  d’Efpagne,  8vo. 

IMIRET'TA,  a  country  of  Afia,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Circaffia,  on  the  eaft  by  Perfia,  on  the  fouth  by  Geor¬ 
gia,  and  on  the  weft  by  Mingrelia,  about  eighty  miles 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  nearly  as  much  from  eaft  to  weft ; 
the  country  is  poor  and  mountainous.  The  inhabitants 
are  in  general  wanderers  and  vagabonds  ;  it  could  for¬ 
merly  fupply  an  army  of  20,000  men,  chiefly  foot ;  at  pre- 
fent  it  is  but  thinly  peopled,  partly  on  account  of  the 
great  number  of  children  purchafed  by  the  Turks,  and  an 
impofition  on  them  to  furnifh  annually  fourfcore  young 
men  between  ten  and  twenty  years  of  age.  The  real  ti¬ 
tle  of  the  prince  is  tneppe  though  he  arrogates  to  him¬ 
felf  that  of  king  of  kings.  There  are  but  few  towns; 
Kutatis  feems  the  principal. 

IMITABIL'ITY,  /  [ imitabilis ,  Lat.]  The  quality  of 
being  imitable. — According  to  the  multifarioufnefs  of  this 
imitability,  fo  are  the  poflibilities  of  being.  Norris. 

IM'ITABLE,  adj.  Worthy  to  be  imitated  ;  defervi-ng 
to  be  copied. — How  could  the  raoft  bafe  men,  and  fepa- 
rate  from  all  imitable  qualities,  attain  to  honour  but  by  an 
obfervant  llavifh  courfe  ?  Raleigh. — Poflible  to  be  imitated  ; 
within  reach  of  imitation. — The  characters  of  men  placed 
in  lower  ftations  of  life  are  more  ufeful,  as  being  iniita- 
ble  by  greater  numbers.  Atterbury. 

IM'ITABLENESS,  f.  The  fiate  or  quality  of  being 
imitable. 

IM'ITARY,  adj.  Belonging  to  imitation.  Shakefpeare. 

To  IM'ITATE,  v.a.  [ imitor ,  Lat.  imiter,  Fr.]  To  co¬ 
py  ;  to  endeavour  to  refemble. — We  imitate  and  praftife 
to  make  fwifter  motions  than  any  out  of  your  mufkets. 
Bacon. 

I  would  carefs  Tome  ftable-man  of  note, 

And  imitate  his  language  and  his  coat.  Man  o/TaJle. 
To  counterfeit : 

This  hand  appear’d  a  ftiining  fword  to  wield. 

And  that  fuitain’d  an  imitated  Ihield.  Dry  den. 

To  purfue  the  courfe  of  a  compofition,  fo  as  to  ufe  pa¬ 
rallel  images  and  examples. — For  Ihame  !  what  imitate  an 
ode!  Gay. 

IM'ITATING,/]  The  aft  or  art  of  copying. 

IMITA'TION,  f.  [imitatio,  Lat.  imitation,  Fr.]  The  aft 
of  copying ;  attempt  to  refemble ;  that  which  is  of¬ 
fered  as  a  copy. — Since  a  true  knowledge  of  nature  gives 
us  pleafure,  a  lively  imitation  of  it,  either  in  poetry  or 
painting,  mult  produce  a  much  greater  ;  for  both  thefe 
arts  are  not  only  true  imitations  of  nature,  but  of  the  belt 
nature.  Dryden. — A  method  of  tranflating  loofer  than  pa- 
raphrafe,  in  which  modern  examples  and  illuftrations  are 
ufed  for  ancient,  or  domeftic  for  foreign. — In  the  way  of 
imitation,  the  tranflator  not  only  varies  from  the  words 
and  fenfe,  but  forfakes  them  as  he  fees  occafion  ;  and, 
taking  only  fome  general  hints  from  the  original,  runs 
divifions  on  the  ground-work.  Dryden. 

IM'ITATIVE,  adj.  Inclined  to  copy;  as,  Man  is  an, 
imitative  being. — Aiming  at  refemblance  ;  as,  Painting  is 
an  imitative  art.— Formed  after  fome  original ; 
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This  temple,  lefs  in  form,  with  equal  grace, 

Was  imitative  of  the  firft  in  Thrace.  Dryden. 

IM'ITATOR,/.  One  that  copies  another;  one  that 
endeavours  to' refemble  another. — Imitators  are  but  a  fer- 
vile  kind  of  cattle,  fays  the  poet.  Dryden. 

IM'ITATRIX,  f.  A  woman  that  imitates;  a  female 
copyift. 

IMITAZZIO'NE,y.  In  mufic,  that  kind  of  compofi¬ 
tion  in  which  one  part  is  made  to  imitate  the  other. 

IMIZFMIS,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  empire  of  Mo¬ 
rocco,  on  the  Atlas  mountains  :  fixty  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Morocco. 

IM'LAH,  [Gr.  plenitude.]  A  man’s  name. 

IM'LIAT,  a  river  of  Ruftia,  which  runs  into  the  Mi- 
jas  eight  miles  fouth-weft  of  Iraliatfkaia. 

IMLIATSKA'I A,  a  town  of  Ruftia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Upha,  on  the  river  Imliat:  fixty  miles  eaft-north- 
eaft  of  Tcheliabinlk. 

IM'LING,  a  town  of  German}',  in  the  archduchy  of 
Auftria  :  five  miles  north-weft  of  Schwannaffatt. 

IMMAC'ULATE,  adj.  [ immaculatus ,  Lat.  immacule, 
Fr.]  Spotlefs  ;  pure  ;  undefiled. — The  king,  whom  catho¬ 
lics  count  a  faint-like  and  immaculate  prince,  was  taken 
away  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  Bacon. 

Were  but  my  foul  as  pure 
From  other  guilts  as  that,  Heav’n  did  not  hold 
One  more  immaculate.  Denham, 

Pure;  limpid: 

Thou  clear,  immaculate,  and  filver,  fountain, 

From  whence  this  ftream,  through  muddy  paflages. 

Hath  had  his  current,  and  defil’d  himfelf.  Shakefpeare. 

IMMAC'ULATENESS,  f.  The  ftate  of  being  imma¬ 
culate;  purity.  Scott. 

IM'MAH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

To  IMMAN'ACLE,  v.  a.  To  fetter;  to  confine  5 
Thou  can’ll  not  touch  the  freedom  of  my  mind 
With  all  thy  charms,  although  this  corporal  rind 
Thou  haft  immanacled.  Milton. 

IMMA'NE,  adj.  [immanis ,  Lat.]  Vaft ;  prodigioufly 
great. 

IM'MANENT,  adj.  [ immanent,  Fr.  from  in  and  maneo , 
Lat.]  Intrinsic;  inherent;  internal. — Judging  the  infi¬ 
nite  eflence  by  our  narrow  felves,  we  afcribe  intellections, 
voiitions,  and  fuch-like  immanent,  aftions,  to  that  nature 
which  hath  nothing  in  common  with  us.  Glanville. 

IMMAN'IFEST)  adj.  Not  manifeft :  not  plain.  Not 
in  ufe. — A  time  not  much  unlike  that  which  was  before 
time,  immanifejl  and  unknown.  Brown. 

I  MM  ANTE  Y;  f.  \_immanitas,  Lat.  ]  Barbarity;  favage- 
nefs : 

It  was  both  impious  and  unnatural. 

That  fucli  humanity  and  bloody  ftrife 

Should  reign  among  profelfors  of  one  faith.  Shakefpeare. 

IMMAN'SUETE,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  in,  contrary  to, 
and  manjuetus,  traftable.]  Wild  ;  untraftable.  Not  muck 
ufed.  Cole. 

IMMAN'UEL,  [Heb.  God  with  us.]  The  name  given 
to  Chrift  ;  the  Son  of  God  incarnate. 

IMMARCES'SIBLE,  adj.  [fn  and  marcefco,  Lat.]  Un¬ 
fading. 

IMMAR'TIAL,  adj.  Not  warlike: 

My  pow’rs  are  unfit, 

Myfelf  immartial.  Chapman. 

To  IMMA'SK,  v.a.  To  cover;  to  difguife. — I  have 
cafes  of  buckram  for  the  nonce,  to  imrnajk  our  noted  out¬ 
ward  garments.  Shakefpeare. 

IMMATE'RIAL,  adj.  [ immateriel ,  Fr.  in  and  materia, 
Lat.]  Incorporeal;  diftinft  from  matter;  void  of  matter. 
— Angels  are  fpirits  immaterial  and  intellectual,  the  glori¬ 
ous  inhabitants  of  thofe  facred  palaces,  where  there 
is  nothing  but  light  and  immortality ;  no  ftiadow  of  mat¬ 
ter 
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ter  for  tears,  difcontentments,  griefs,  and  uncomfortable 
pafiions,  to  workupon ;  bat  all  joy,  tranquillity,  and  peace, 
even  for  ever  and  ever.  Hooker. 

As  then  the  foul  a  fubftance  hath  alone^ 

Belides  the  body,  in  which  the  is  confin’d  ; 

So  hath  tlie  not  a  body  of  her  own, 

But  is  a  fpirit,  and  immaterial  mind.  Davies. 

Unimportant;  without  weight;  impertinent;  without  re¬ 
lation.  This  fenfe  has  crept  into  the  converfation  and 
writings  of  barbarians  ;  but  ought  to  be  utterly  rejefted. 

IMMATERIALITY,  f.  1  n corporeity  ;  diftinftnefs 
from  body  or  matter. — When  we  know  cogitation  is  the 
prime  attribute  of  a  fpirit,  we  infer  its  immateriality ,  and 
thence  its  immortality.  Watts. 

To  IMMATE'RIALIZE,  tn  a.  To  make  void  of  mat¬ 
ter;  to  make  incorporeal. 

IMMATE'RIALfZED,  adj.  Diftindt  from  matter;  in¬ 
corporeal. — Though  alfiduity  in  the  molt  fixed  cogitation 
be  no  trouble  to  immaterialized  fpirits,  yet  is  it  more  than 
our  embodied  fouls  can  bear  without  laflitude.  Glanville. 

IMMATERIALLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  depend¬ 
ing  upon  matter. — The  vifible  fpecies  of  things  ftrike  not 
our  fenfes  immaterially  ;  but,  ftreaming  in  corporal  rays,  do 
carry  with  them  the  qualities  of  the  objeft  from  whence 
they  flow,  and  the  medium  through  which  they  pafs. 
Brown. 

IMMATE'RIALNESS,  f.  Diftinftnefs  from  matter. 

IMMATE'RI ATE,  adj.  Not  confining  of  matter;  in¬ 
corporeal  ;  wanting  body. — It  is  a  virtue  which  may  be 
called  incorporeal  and  immatcriate,  whereof  there  be  in  na¬ 
ture  but  few.  Bacon. 

IMMATU'RE,  adj.  \_immaturus,  Lat.]  Not  ripe.  Not 
perfeft ;  not  arrived  at  fulnefs  or  completion. — The  Iand- 
enterprife  of  Panama  was  an  ill-meafured  and'  immature 
counfel,  grounded  upon  a  falfe  account,  that  the  paflages 
were  no  better  fortified  than  Drake  had  left  them.  Bacon. 

This  is  your  time  for  faflion  and  debate, 

For  partial  favour,  and  permitted  hate: 

Let  now  your  immature  diffenfion  ceafe. 

Sit  quiet.  Dryden. 

Hally  ;  early ;  come  to  pafs  before  the  natural  time. — We 
are  pleafed,  and  call  not  that  death  immature ,  if  a  man  lives 
till  feventy.  Taylor. 

IMMATU'RELY,  adv.  Toofoon;  too  early ;  before 
ripenefs  or  completion. 

IMMATU'RENESS,  or  Immaturity,/!  Unripenefs; 
incompletenefs ;  a  Hate  fiiort  of  completion. — -I  might  rea- 
lonably  expeft  a  pardon  from  the  ingenuous  for  faults 
committed  in  an  immaturity  of  age  and  judgment.  Glanville. 

IMMATURITY,  f.  Unripenefs;  a  Hate  lhort  of  com¬ 
pletion. 

IMMEABIL'ITY,  f.  [ immeabilis ,  Lat.]  Want  of  power 
to  pafs.  So  it  is  ufed  in  the  example ;  but  it  is  rather, 
incapability  of  affording  paifage.- — From  this  phlegm  pro¬ 
ceed  white  cold  tumours,  vilcidity,  and  conlequently  im- 
mcahility  of  the  juices.  Arbiithnot. 

IMMEASURABLE,  adj.  Immenfe ;  not  to  be  mea- 
fured  ;  indefinitely  extenfive. — Churches  reared  up  to  an 
height  immcajurable ,  and  adorned  with  far  more  beauty  in 
their  reftoration  than  their  founders  before  had  given 
them.  Hooker. 

From  the  thore 

They  view’d  the  vail  immeajurable  abyfs, 

Outrageous  as  a  fea,  dark,  walteful,  wild.  Milton. 

IMMEAS'URABLY,  adv.  Immenfely  ;  beyond  all 
meafure. — The  Spaniards  immeafurably  bewail  their  dead. 
SpenJ'er. 

There  ye  fliall  be  fed,  and  fill’d 
Immeafurably all  things  fliall  be  your  prey,  Milton. 
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IMMEAS'URED,  adj-.  Out  of  meafure  : 

Bright  fcolopendraes  arm’d  with  filver  feales. 

Mighty  monoceros  with  immeajured  tayles.  Spenfer. 

IMMECHAN'ICAL,  adj.  Not  according  to  the  laws 
of  mechanics.- — We  have  nothing  to  do  to  Jhow  any  thing 
that  is  immechanical,  or  not  according  to  the  eitabli filed 
law’s  of  nature.  Chcyne . — Nothing  will  clear  a  head  pof- 
fefled  of  immechanical  notions.  Mead. 

IMMEDIACY,  J.  [  from  immediate .  ]  Perfonal  great- 
nefs ;  power  of  aftihg  without  dependancer 
He  led  our  pow’rs, 

Bore  the  commifiion  of  my  place  and  perfoli, 

I  he  which  immediacy  may  well  Itand  up. 

And  call  itfelf  your  brother.  Shakefpeare. 

IMMEDIATE,  adj.  [ immediat ,  Fr.  from  in  and  me- 
dius,  Lat.]  Being  in  fuch  a  ftate  with  refpecl  to  fome- 
thing  elfe  as  that  there  is  nothing  between  them  ;  proxi¬ 
mate  ;  with  nothing  intervening. — Moles  mentions  the 
immediate  caufes  of  the  deluge,  the  rains  and  the  waters ; 
and  St.  Peter  mentions  the  more  remote  and  fundamental 
caufes,  that  conftitution  of  the  heavens.  Burnet. — Not 
a  (fling  by  fecond  caufes. — It  is  much  to  be  aferibed  to 
the  immediate  will  of  God,  who  giveth  and  taketh  away 
beauty  at  his  pleafure.  Abbot. — Inftant ;  prefent  with  re¬ 
gard  to  time.  Prior  therefore  lliould  not  have  written 
more  immediate  : 

Immediate  are  my  needs,  and  my  relief, 

Mull  not  be  toll  and  turn’d  to  me  in  words. 

But  find  fupply  immediate.  Shakefpeare. 

IMMEDIATELY,  adv.  Without  the  intervention  of 
any  other  caufe  or  event. — God’s  acceptance  of  it,  either 
immediately  by  himfelf,  or  mediately  by  the  hands  of  the 
bifiiop,  is  that  which  vefts  the  whole  property  of  a  thing 
in  God.  South. — Inllantly ;  at  the  time  prefent;  without 
delay  : 

Her  father  hath  commanded  her  to  flip 
Away  with  Slender,  and  with  him  at  Eaton 
Immediately  to  many.  Shakefpeare. 

IMMEDIATENESS,  f.  Prefence  with  regard  to  time; 
exemption  from  fecond  or  intervening  caufes. 

IMMEDICABLE,  adj.  [immedicabilis,  Lat.]  Not  to  be 
healed;  incurable: 

My  griefs  ferment  and  rage, 

Nor  lefs  than  wounds  immedicable 
Rankle  and  feller,  and  gangrene 

To  black  mortification.  Milton. 

IMMEM'OR ABLE,  adj.  [ immcmorabilis,  Lat.]  Not 
worth  remembering. 

IMMEMORIAL,  adj.  [ immemorial ,  Fr.  from  in  and 
memoria,  Lat.]  Palt  time  of  memory  ;  fo  ancient  that  the 
beginning  cannot  be  traced.- — All  the  laws  of  this  king¬ 
dom  have  fome  memorials  in  writing,  yet  all  have  not 
their  original  in  writing ;  for  fome  obtained  their  force 
by  immemorial  ufage  or  cultorn.  Hale. — By  a  long  immemo¬ 
rial  practice,  and  prelcription  of  an  aged  thorough-paced 
hypocrify,  they  come  to  believe  that  for  a  reality,  which, 
at  firfl  praftice  of  it,  they  themfelves  knew  to  be  a  cheat. 
South. 

IMMEMORIALNESS,  f.  The  ftate  of  being  imme¬ 
morial.  Scott. 

IM'MENDORF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  archduchy 
of  Auftria  :  eight  miles  north  of  Sonneberg. 

IM'MENHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  on  the  Up¬ 
per  Rhine,  and  principality  of  Hefle  Caflel:  eight  miles 
north-north-weft  of  Calfel,  and  fixteen  north-ealt  of  Naum- 
burg.  Lat.  5.  1 5.  N.  Ion.  26.  52.  E.  Ferro. 

IMMEN'SE,  adj.  [ immenfe ,  Fr.  immenfus,  Lat.]  Unli¬ 
mited  ;  unbounded  ;  infinite. — As  infinite  duration  hath 
no  relation  unto  motion  and  time,  fo  infinite  or  immenfe 
ilfeiic.e  hath  no  relation  unto  body  j  but  is  a  thing  dif- 
I  tincl 
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tinft  from  all  corporeal  magnitude,  which  we  mean  when 
we  fpeak  of  immenfity,  and  of  God  as  of  an  ifhmcnfe  be¬ 
ing.  Grew. 

O  goodnefs  infinite!  goodnefs  immenfe! 

That  all  this  good  of  evil  fhall  produce  ! 

IMMENSELY,  adv.  Infinitely ;  without  meafure.— 
TVe  fliall  find  that  the  void  fpace  of  our  fyftern  is  itmnenfly 
bigger  than  all  its  corporeal  mafs.  Bentley. 
IMMEN'SENESS,  f.  Immenfity. 

IMMENSITY,  /  Unbounded  greatnefs;  infinity. —  , 
He  that  will  confider  the  immenfity  of  this  fabric,  and.  the- 
great  variety  that  is  to  be  found  in  this  inconfiderable  • 
part  of  it  which  he  has  to  do  with,  may  think  that  in 
other  manfions  of  it  there  may  be  other  and  different  in¬ 
telligent  beings.  Locke. 

All  thefe  illuftrious  worlds, 

And  millions  which  the  glafs  can  ne’er  defcry, 

Loft  in  the  wilds  of  vaft  immenfity, 

Are  funs,  are  centres.  Blackmore. 

IM'MENSTADT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Swabia,  and 
■county  of  Konigfegg,  on  a  fmall  river,  which  foon  after 
joins  the  Iller:  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Kempten,  and  four¬ 
teen  fouth-eaft  of  Ifny. 

IMMENSURAB'ILTTY,  /.  Impoffibility  to  be  mea¬ 
sured. 

IMMEN'SURABLE,  adj.  Not  to  be  meafured. 
IM'MER,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

IM'MER,  the  moft  eafterly  ifland  of  all  the  New  He¬ 
brides  in  the  South  Sea.  It  lies  about  four  leagues  from 
Tanna,  and  feems  to  be  about  five  leagues  in  circumfer¬ 
ence  :  it  is  of  a  confiderable  height,  with  a  fiat-top. 

IM'MER  I'SLAND,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides,  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean.  Lat. .19.  16.  N.  Ion.  169.  46;E. 
Greenwich. 

To  IMMER'GE,  v.  a.  [immergo,-  Lat.]  To  piit  under 
svater. 

IMMER'GING,  f.  The  aft  of  putting  under  water. 
IMMER'IT,  f.  [immerito,  Lat.]-  Want  of  worth;  want 
of  defert.  Demerit  is  nowmollly  ufed  in  its  ftead. — When 
I  receive,  your  lines,  and  find  there  exprefiions  of  a  paf- 
fion,  u-eafon  and  my  own  immerit  tell  me  it  mutt  not  be 
for  me.  Suckling. 

To  .IMMERSE,  v.  a.  [ mmfifas ,  Lat..]  fo  put  under 
water ;  to  fink  or  cover  deep. — They  obferved  that  they 
were  ijnmerfed  in  their  rocks,  quarries,  and  mines,  in  the 
fame  manner,  as  they  are  at  this  day  found  in  all  known 
parts  of  the  world.  Woodward. 

He  flood 

More  than  a  mile  immers’d  within  the  wood  ; 

At  once  the  wind  was  laid.  Drydcti. 

To  keep  in  a  ftate  of  intellectual  deprefilon. — It  is  impof- 
fible  to  have  a  lively  hope  in  another  life,  and  yet  be 
deeply  immerfed  in  the  enjoyments  of  this.  Atterbury. 

IMMER'SE,  adj.  Buried;  covered;  funk  deep. — Af¬ 
ter  long  inquiry  of  things  immerfe  in  matter,  I  interpofe 
dome  objeft  which  is  immateriate,  or  lelV  materiate  ;  fiuch 
as  this  of  founds,  that  the  intelleft  may  become  not  par¬ 
tial.  Bacon. 

IMMER'SING,  f.  The  aft  of  putting  under  water. 
IMMER'SION,  /.  The  aft  of  putting  any  body  into  a 
fluid  below  the  furface. — Achilles’  mother  is  faid  to  have 
dipped  him,  When  he  was  a  child,  in  the  river  Styx,  w'hich 
made  him  invulnerable  all  over,  excepting  that  part  which 
the  mother  held  in  her  hand  during  this  immerfon.  Addi- 
fon. — The  ftate  of  finking  below  the  furface  of  a  fluid  ; 
the  ftate  of  being  overwhelmed  or  loft  in  any  refpeft. — 
Many  perfons,  who,  through  the  heat  of  their  lulls  and 
paflions,  through  the  contagion  of  ill  example,  or  too  deep 
an  immerfon  in  the  affairs  of  life,  fwerve  from  the  rules  of 
their  holy  faith;  yet  would,  upon  extraordinary  warning, 
be  brought  to  comply  with  them.  Atterbury. 

Immersion,  in  autonomy,  is  when  a  ftar  or  planet 
comes  fo  near  the  fun,  that  it  cannot  be  Teen  j  being  as 
V0£.  X.  No.  724. 
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it  were  enveloped  and  hid  in  the  rays  of  that  luminary. 
Immerfon  alfo  denotes  the  beginning  of  an  eclipfe,  or  of 
an  bftrultaf  jbn,  when  the  body,  or  any  part  of  it,  juft  be¬ 
gins  to  difappear,  either  behind  the  edge  of  another  body, 
or  in  its-lhad'o\v .-  As;  in  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  vvheh 
the  begins  to  be  darkened  by  entering  into  the  fhaddw  of 
the  earth  ;  or  the  beginning  of  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  when 
the  moon’s  difc  juft  begins  to  cover  him  ;  or  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  eclipfes  of  any  of  the  latellites,  as  thofe  oHu- 
pjter,  by  entering  into  his  ihadow  ;  or,  laftly,  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  an  occultation  of  any  ftar  or  planet,  by  palling 
behind  the  body  of  the  moon  or  another  planet.  In  afl 
thefe  cafes,  the  darkened  body  is  faid  to  immerge,  or  to 
be  immerged,  or  begin  to.be  hid,  by  dipping  as  it  were 
into  the  fnade.  In  like  manner,  when  the  darkened  body 
begins  to  appear  Sgain,  it  is  faid  to  emerge,  or  come  out 
of  darknefs  again.  See  the  article  Astronomy,  vol.  ii. 
p.  396. 

IMMETHOD'IC  AL,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to, 
and  mctliodus,  a  method.]  Confufcd  ;  without  regularity  ; 
without  method.— M.  Bayle  compares,  the  anfwermg7  of  an 
immethodical  author  to  the  hunting' Of  a  duck  :  when  you 
have  him  full  in  your  fight,  he  gives  you  the  flip,  and  be- 
comes  invifible.  Addifon. 

IMMETHOD'ICALLY,  adv.  Without  method  ;  with¬ 
out  order. 

IMMETHOD'IC  ALNESS,  /  Want  of  method ;  the 
ftate  or  quality  of  being  immethodical. 

To  IMMI'GRATE,  v.a.  [from  in,  Lat.  into,  and  migro, 
to  wander.  ]  To  pafs  into  ;  to  come  into.  Scott. 
IMMIGRATING,/  The  aft  of  palling  into. 
IMMINENCE,  /  Any  ill  depending  ;  immediate  cr 
near  danger.  Not  in  ufe  ; 

I  do  not  fpeak  of  flight,  of  fear,  of  death  ; 

But  dare  all  imminence,  that  gods  and  men 

Addrefs  their  dangers  in.  Shakefpeare. 

IMMINENT,  adj.  [Fr.  from  imminens,  Lat.]  Impend¬ 
ing;  at  hand;  threatening.  Always  in  an  ill fenfe. — What 
dangers  at  any  time  are  imminent,  what  evils  hang  over  our 
heads,  God  doth  know,  and  not  we.  Hooker. 

Thefe  ftie  applies  for  warnings  and  portents 
Of  evils  imminent-,  and  on  her  knee 

Hath  begg’d,  that  I  will  ftay  at  home  to-day.  Shakefpeare. 

IMMINENTNESS,/  The  ftate  of  being  imminent. 
Scott. 

To  IMMIN'GLE,  v.a.  To  mingle;  to  mix;  to  unite; 
Some  of  us,  like  thee,  through  ftormy  life 
Toil’d  tempeft-beaten,  ere  we  could  attain 
This  holy  calm,  this  harmony  of  mind. 

Where  purity  and  peace  immingle  charms.  Thomfon. 

IMMINU'TION,/  [from imminuo,  Lat.]  Diminution; 
decreafe. — Thefe  revolutions  areas  exaftly  uniform  as  the 
earth’s  are,  which  could  not  be,  were  there  any  place  for 
chance,  and  did  not  a  Providence  continually  overfee  and 
fecure  them  from  all  alteration  or  imminution.  Ray. 

IMMISCIBIL'ITY,  /  Incapacity  of  being  mingled. 
IMMIS'CIBLE,  adj.  Not  capable  of  being  mingled. 

C lari  fa. 

IMMIS'ERABLE,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to,  and 
miferabilis,  pitiable.]  Void  of  pity;  unworthy  to  be  pitied. 
Not  ufed.  Bailey. 

IMMIS'SION,/  [ imm\fo,  Lat.]  The  aft  of  fending 
In  .;  contrary  to  emiflion. 

To  IMMIT',  v.  n.  [ immitto ,  Lat.]  To  fend  in. 
IMMI'TIGABLE,  adj.  Not  to  be  mitigated. — Did  fhe 
mitigate  thefe  immitigable,  thefe  iron-hearted,  men  ?  Harris. 
IMMIT'TING,  f.  The  aft  of  fending  in. 

To  IMMIX',  v.  a.  To  mingle  : 

Samfon,  with  thefe  immixt,  inevitably 

Pull’d  down  the  fame  deftruftion  on  himfelf.  Milton. 

IMMIX'ABLE,  adj.  Impoflible  to  be  mingled. — Fill  . 
a  glafs  fphere  with  fuch  liquors  as  may  be  clear,,  of  the 
fame  colour,  and  mw.xable.  Wilkins. 

no  l  IMMOBILITY, 
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IMMOBILITY,  /  [immobilite ,  Fr.  from  immobile, Lat.] 
Unmoveablenefs ;  want  of  motion;  refiftance  to  motion. — 
The  courfe  of  fluids  through  the  vafcular  folids  mull  in 
time  harden  the  fibres,  and  abolilh  many  of  the  canals  ; 
from  whence  drynefs,  weaknefs,  immobility,  and  debility  of 
the  vital  force.  Arbuthnol. 

IMMOD’ERATE,  adj.  [ immodere ,  Fr.  immoderatus,  Lat.] 
Exceflive;  exceeding  the  due  mean. — One  means,  very 
effectual  for  the  prefervation  of  health,  is  a  quiet  and 
cheerful  mind,  not  afflifted  with  violent  paffions,  or  dil- 
trafted  with  immoderate  cares.  Ray. 

IMMOD'ERATELY,  adv.  In  an  exceflive  degree. — 
The  heat  weakened  more  and  more  the  arch  of  the  earth,, 
fucking  out  the  moifture  that  was  the  cement  of  its  parts, 
drying  it  immoderately ,  and' chapping  it.  Burnet. 

IMMOD'ER  ATENESS,  f  Excefs ;  the  Rate  or  quality 
cf  being  immoderate.  Scott. 

IMMODER  A'TION,  J.  Want  of  moderation;  excefs. 

IMMOD’EST,  adj.  Wanting  fhame  ;  wanting  delicacy 
or  chaftity. — She  railed  at  herfelf,  that  Ihe  fnould  be  i'o  im- 
modejl  to  write  to  one  that  fhe  knew  would  flout  her.  SliakeJ- 
peare. — Unchafte  ;  impure ; 

Immodejl  deeds  you  hinder  to  be  wrought  ; 

But  we  profcribe  the  leaft  immodejl  thought.  Dry  den. 

Obfcene : 

’Tis  needful  that  the  moft  immodej  word 
Be  look’d  upon  and  learn’d  ;  which  once  attain’d. 

Comes  to  no  farther  ufe 

But  to  be  known  and  hated.  Shakcfpeare. 

Immodej  words  admit  of  no  defence, 

For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  fenfe.  Rofcommon. 
Unreafonable ;  exorbitant;  arrogant. 

IMMOD'ESTLY,  adj.  Without  modefty  ;  impudent¬ 
ly  ;  obfcenely. 

IMMOD'ESTY,  f.  Want  of  modefty;  indecency. — It 
was  a  piece  of  inimodejy.  Pope. 

To  IM'MOLATE,  v.  a.  [immolo,  Lat.  immolcr,  Fr.J  To 
facrifice;  to  kill  in  facrifice. — Thefe  courtiers  of  applaufe 
being  oftentimes  reduced  to  live  in  want,  thefe  coftiy  tri¬ 
fles  fo  engrofling  all  that  they  can  f’pare,  that  they  fre¬ 
quently  enough  are  forced  to  immolate  their  own  defires 
to  their  vanity.  Boyle. — To  offer  in  facrifice  : 

Now  immolate  the  tongues,  and  mix  the  wine, 

Sacred  to  Neptune,  and  the  pow’rs  divine.  Pope. 

IM'MOLATING,  f.  The  aft  of  offering  in  facrifice, 
or  of  killing  for  facrifice. 

IMMOLATION,  J.  [ immolation ,  Fr.  from  immolate.'] 
The  aft  of  facrificing. — In  the  picture  of  the  immolation 
of  Ifaac,  or  Abraham  facrificing  his  fon,  Ifaac  is  defcribed 
as  a  little  boy.  Brown.- — A  facrifice  offered. — We  make 
more  barbarous  immolations  than  the  moft  favage  heathens. 
Decay  of  Piety. 

IMMO'MENT,  adj.  [ in  and  moment.]  Trifling  ;  of  no 
Importance  or  value.  A  barbarous  word: 

1  fome  lady-trifles  have  referv’d, 

jm moment  toys,  things  of  fuch  dignity 

As  we  greet  modern  friends  withal.  Shakefpeare. 

IMMOR'AL,  adj.  Wanting  regard  to  the  laws  of  na¬ 
tural  religion  ;  as,  A  flatterer  of  vice  is  an  immoral  man. — • 
Contrary  to  honefty  ;  difhoneft;  as,  Defertion  of  a  calum¬ 
niated  friend  is  an  immoral  aftion. 

IMMORAB'ITY, /.  Difhonefty ;  want  of  virtue ;  con¬ 
trariety  to  virtue. — Such  men  are  put  into  the  commif- 
fion  of  the  peace  who  encourage  the  groffeft  immoralities , 
to  whom  all  the  bawds  of  the  ward  pay  contribution. 
Swift. 

IMMORTALLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  contrary  to  mo¬ 
rality  ;  difhoneftly  ;  wickedly. 

IMMORIG'EROUS,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to, 
and  tnorigems ,  obedient.]  Difobedient.  But  little  ufed. 
Scott. 

IMMORTAL,  adj.  Exempt  from  death;  being  never 
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to  die.— -To  the  King  eternal ,  immortal,  invisible,  the  only 
wife  God,  be  glory  for  ever,  i  Tim.  i.  17, 

Her  body  fleeps  in  Capulet’s  monument, 

And  her  immortal  part  with  angels  lives.  Shakcfpeare , 

Never-ending  ;  perpetual ; 

Give  me  my  robe,  put  on  my  crown  :  I  have 
Immortal  longings  in  me.  Shakefpeare. 

IMMORTAL  FLOW'ER.  See  Gnaphalium. 
IMMORTALITY,  f.  Exemption  from  death  :  life 
never  to  end. — This  corruptible  fliall  put  on  incorruption, 
and  this  mortal  ^immortality.  Corinth. 

He  th’  immortality  of  fouls  proclaim'd, 

Whom  th’  oracle  of  men  the  v.’ifeft  nam’d’.  Denham . 

Exemption  from  oblivion. 

To  IMMORTALIZE,  v.  a.  To  make  immortal  j  t© 
perpetuate  ;  to  exempt  from  death : 

For  mortal  things  defire  their  like  to  breed. 

That  fo  they  may  their  kind  immortalize.  Davies . 

To  exempt  from  oblivion. — Drive  them  from  Orleans 
and  be  immortaliz’’ d.  Shakefpeare. 

To  IMMORTALIZE,  v.  n.  To  become  immortal : 

Fix  the  year  precife,.  , 

When  Britifh  bards  begin  t’  immortalize.  Pope. 

IMMORTALIZING,  f.  The  aft  of  making  immortal. 
IMMORTALLY,  adv.  With  exemption  from  death  ; 
without  end. — What  pity  ’tis  that  he  cannot  wallow  im¬ 
mortally  in  his  fenlual  plealures !  Bentley. 

There  is  your  crown  ; 

And  he  that  wears  the  crown  immortally , 

Long  guard  it  yours  !  Shakcfpeare. 

IMMO'VEABLE,  adj.  Not  to  be  forced  from  its  places 
— We  fliall  not  queltion  his  removing  the  earth,  when  he 
finds  an  immoveable  bale  to  place  his  engine  upon.  Brown „ 
— -Not  liable  to  be  carried  away;  real  in  law. — When  an 
executor  meddles  with  the  immoveable  eftate,  befcre  he  has 
feized  on  the  moveable  goods,  it  may  be  then  appealed 
from  the  execution  of  fentence.  Ayliffe. — Unlhaken  ;  un* 
affefted. — How  much  happier  is  he,  who,  centring  on 
himfelf,  remains  immoveable,  and  fmiles  at  the  madnefs  of 
the  dance  about  him  !  Dryden. 

IMMO'VEABLENESS,  f.  The  fta-te  or  quality  of  be¬ 
ing  immoveable. 

IMMO'VEABLY,  adv.  In  a  ftate  not  to  be  ihaken.™ 
Immoveably  firm  to  their  duty,  when  they  could  have  no 
profpeft  of  reward.  Alterbury. 

IMMU'NITY,  f.  [immunite,  Fr.  immunitas,  Lat.]  Dif- 
charge  from  any  obligation. — Of  things  harmlefs  whatfo-*- 
ever  there  is,  which  the  whole  church  cloth  obferve,  to 
argue  for  any  man’s  immunity  from  obferving  the  lame,  it 
were  a  point  of  moft  infolent  madnefs.  Hooker. — Privilege ; 
exemption  from  onerous  duties. — Granting  great  immu¬ 
nities  to  the  commons,  they  prevailed  fo  far  as  to  caufe 
Palladius  to  be  proclaimed  fuccelfor.  Sidney. — Freedom. 
— Common  apprehenfions  entertain  the  antidotal  condi¬ 
tion  of  Ireland,  conceiving  only  in  that  land  an  immunity 
from  venomous  creatures.  Brown. 

But  this  annex’d  condition  of  the  crown. 

Immunity  from  errors,  you  dilown.  Dryden. 

To  IMMU'RE,  v.  a.  [in  and  mums,  Lat.  emurer,  old 
French.]  To  inclofe  within  walls;  to  confine;  to  Ihut 
lip;  to  imprifon. — At  the  firft  defeent  on  ihore  he  was 
not  immured  with  a  wooden  veffel,  but  he  did  countenance 
the  landing  in  his  long-boat.  Wotton. 

Though  a  foul  foolilh  prifon  her  immure 
On  earth,  Ihe,  when  efcap’d,  is  wife  and  pure.  Denham „ 

IMMU'RE,  f.  A  wall  ;  an  inclofure  ; 

Their  vow  is_made 

To  ranfack  Troy  ;  within  whole  ftrong  immures 
The  ravilh’d  Helen,  Menelaus’  queen, 

With  wanton  Paris  fleeps.  Shakcfpeare „• 

IMMU'RINGj 
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IMMU'RING,  /.  The  aft  of  inclofing  with  or  within 

walls. 

IMMU'SICAL,  adj.  Inharmonious ;  wanting  propor¬ 
tion  of  found. — All  founds  are  either  nm.fical,  which  are 
ever  equal,  or  immujical,  which  are  ever  unequal,  as  the 
voice  in  fpeaking,  and  whifperings.  Bacon. 

IMMUTABILITY, f.  [ immuiabihtas ,  Lat .immutabi¬ 
lity,  Fr.  from  immutable Exemption  from  change  ;  inva- 
riablenefs  j  unchangeablenefs. — The  immutability  of  God 
they  ftrive  unto,  by  working  after  one  and  the  fame  man¬ 
ner.  Hooker. 

IMMUTABLE,  adj.  Unchangeable  ;  invariable  ;  un¬ 
alterable. — By  two  immutable  things,  in  which  it  was  im- 
poflible  for  God  to  lie,  we  havea  ftrong  confolation.  Heb.  vi. 

Thy  threat’nings,  Lord,  as  thine,  thou  may’ll  revoke; 
But,  if  immutable  and  fix’d  they  Hand, 

Continue  ftill  thyfelf  to  give  the  llroke, 

And  let  not  foreign  foes  opprefs  thy  land.  Dry  den .' 

IMMU'TABLY,  adv.  Unalterably;  invariably;  un¬ 
changeably. — His  love  is  like  his  effence,  immutably  eter¬ 
nal.  Boyle.  , 

IMMUTA'TION,  f.  In  rhetoric,  the  liypallage,  a 
figure  in  which  the  cafes  or  order  of  words  in  a  fentence 
are  changed. 

IM'NA,  or  Imnah,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

IMO'LA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Hate  of  the  Church, 
and  province  of  Romagna,  fituated  on  an  illand  formed 
by  the  river  Salerno,  furrounded  with  walls,  towers,  and 
ditches,  and  defended  with  a  ftrong  caftle  ;  the  fee  bf  a 
bilhop,  fuffragan  of  Ravenna.  It  contains  fixteen  churches, 
and  Seventeen  convents:  eighteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Bo¬ 
logna,  and  forty  north-north-eaft  of  Florence.-  Lat.  44. 
22.  N.  Ion.  29.  18.  E.  Ferro. 

IMOS'CHI,  the  name  of  a  territory  in  Italy,  which  lies 
between  Vergoraz  and  Almifia.  It  is  twenty  miles  in 
length,  and  fifteen  in  breadth  ;  containing  forty  villages, 
and  12,600  inhabitants.  It  is  entirely  furrounded  with 
high  mountains,  where  rifes  the  rivulet  Svaja,  which  ferves 
as  a  boundary  between  the  territories  of  Venice  and  that 
cf  the  Ottoman  Porte.  Sidewards  lies  the  lake  Prolofaz, 
with  a  village  of  the  fame  name.  The  chief  place  of  this 
territory  is  Imolchi,  a  fmall  fortrefs,  with  a  village  of  the 
fame  appellation  ;  the  former  is  built  on  a  hill,  and  only 
accelfible  on  one  fide  :  it  has  likew.ife  a  monallery  of  the 
Francifcan  order.  Here  the  Roman  municipal  town  No- 
vanium  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  built. 

IMP,  f-  [Wellh,  a  Ihoot,  a  fprout,  a  fprig.]  A  fon ; 
the  offspring  ;  progeny. — That  noble  imp  your-lon.  Shakef- 
peare. 

And  thou,  molt  dreadful  imp  of  higheft  Jove, 

Fair  Venus’  fon.  Fairy  Queen. 

A  fubaltern  devil;  a  puny  devil. — Such  we  deny  not  to 
be  the  imps  and  limbs  of  Satan.  Hooker. 

The  ferpent,  after  long  debate,  irrefolute 
Of  thoughts  refolv’d,  his  final  fentence  chofe. 

Fit  velfel,  fitteft  imp  of  fraud,  in  whom 

To  enter,  and  his  dark  fuggeftions  hide 

From  fharpeft  fight.  Milton. 

To  IMP,  v.  a.  To  lengthen  or  enlarge  with  any  thing 
adfcititious.  It  is  originally  a  term  ufed  by  falconers, 
who  repair  a  hawk’s  wing  with  adfcititious  feathers: 

If  then  we  Ihall  fhake  off  our  flavifh  yoke, 

Imp  out  our  drooping  country’s  broken  wings.  Shakefp. 

IM'PACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  tire  archduchy  of 
Auftria  :  fix  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Crems. 

IM'PACABLE,  adj.  [from  impacatus,  Lat.]  Not  to  be 
appeafed  : 

That  freed  from  bands  of  impacable  fate 

And  powre  of  death,  they  live  for  ay  above.  Spenfer. 

To  IMPACT7,  v.  a.  [ impatdus ,  Lat.]  To  drive  clofe  or 
hard. — They  are  angular;  but  of  what  particular  figure 
is  not  ealy  to  determine,  becaufe  of  their  being  impabled 
fo  thick  and  confuiedly  together.  Woodward . 
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IMPACTING,  f.  The  aft  of  driving  clofe  together.. 

To  IMP  A7 1  NT,  v.  a.  To  paint;  to  decorate  with  co¬ 
lours.  Not  in  ufc. 

Never  yet  did  infurreftion  want 
'  Such  water-colours  to  impaint  his  caufe.  Shakefpeare. 

To  IMPAIR7,  v.  a.  [ empirer ,  Fr.  to  make  worfe.]  To 
diminilh  ;  to  injure;  to  make  worfe;  to  lelTen  in  quan¬ 
tity,  value,  or  excellence.— -To  change  any  fuch  law,  mull 
needs,  with  the  common  fort,  impair  and  weaken  the  force 
of  thofe  grounds  whereby  all  laws  are  made  effeftuai. 
Hooker. 

That  foon  refreih’d  him  weary’d,  and  repair’d 
What  hunger,  if  aught  hunger  had  impair'd , 

Or  thirft.  Milton. 

To  IMPAI'R,  v.  n.  To  be  lefter.ed  or  worn  out. — Flefii 
may  impair,  quoth  he  ;  but  reafon  can  repair.  Fairy  Queen. 

IMPAI'R,  f.  Diminution  ;  decreafe.  Not  ufed. — A  load- 
ftone,  kept  in  undue  pofition,  that  is,  not  lying  on  the 
meridian,  or  with  its  poles  inverted,  receives  in  longer 
time  impair  in  aftivity  and  exchange  of  faces,  and  is  more 
powerfully  preferved  by  fite  than  dull  of  Heel.  Brown. 

IMPAIR'ER,  f.  What  impairs. — Immoderate  labour 
and  immoderate  ftudy  are  equally  the  impairers  of  health. 
Warburton. 

IMPAIRING,  f.  A  diminution  ;  an  injury.  Not  much 
ufed.  Scott. 

IMPAIR'MENT,  f.  Diminution  ;  injury. — His  pos¬ 
terity,  at  this  diftance,  and  after  fo  perpetual  impairment x 
cannot  but  condemn  the  poverty  of  Adam’s  conception, 
that  thought  to  oblcure  himfelf  from  his  Creator  in  the 
Ihade  of  the  garden.  Brown. 

To  IMPA'LE,  v.  a.  TO  empale,  to  inclofe  with  pales, 
to  punilh  by  driving  a  flake  through  the  body.  Scott. 

IMPA'LED,  adj.  In  heraldry,  iqarlhalled  in  pale; 
borne  as  the  arms  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  one  the  right  and 
the  other  on  the  left  ficle  of  the  efcutcheon. 

IMPA'LEMENT,  f  An  empalement ;  an  ancient  and 
barbarous  cullom  of  punilhing  malefaftors  by  driving  a 
flake  through  their  bodies. 

IMPAL'PABLE,  adj.  Not  to  be  perceived  by  touch. — ■ 
If  beaten  into  an  impalpable  powder,  when  poured  out,  it 
will  emulate  a  liquor,  by  reafon  that  the  fmallnefs  of  the 
parts  do  make  them  eafv  to  be  put  into  motion.  Boyle. 

IMPANA'TION,  J.  [from  in,  Lat.  into,  and  partis', 
bread.]  In  the  Lutheran  church,  the  fuppofed  lubfiftence 
of  the  body  of  Chrilt  with  the  fpecies  of  bread  in  the 
Lord’s  Supper. 

IMPAN'NEL,/  &  adj.  See  Empannel,  vol.  vi. 

To  IMPAR'ADISE,  v.  a.  To  put  in  a  place  or  Hate 
refembling  paradiie  in  felicity. — This  imparadifed  neigh¬ 
bourhood  made  Zelmane’s  loul  cleave  unto  her,  both 
through  the  ivory  cafe  of  her  body,  and  the  apparel  which 
did  overcloud  it.  Sidney. 

Thus  thefe  two, 

Imparadis’d  in  one  another’s  arms. 

The  happier  Eden,  Ihall  enjoy  their  fill 

Of  blifs  on  blifs.  Milton. 

IMPAR'ADISING,y.  The  aft  of  placing  in  paradife; 
the  aft  of  making  happy. 

IMPARASYLLAB'IC,  adj.  [from  impar,  Lat.  un¬ 
equal,  and  fyllabus,  a  fyllable.]  Having  unequal  fyllables, 

IMPARGAMEN'TUM,  J.  In  old  records,  the  right 
of  impounding  cattle. 

IMPAR'ITY,  /  \_imparitas,  impar,  Lat.]  Inequality; 
difproportion. — Some  bodies  are  hard,  lome  loft :  the 
hardnefs  is  caufed  chiefly  by  the  jejunenefs  of  the  fpirits, 
and  their  imparity  with  the  tangible  parts.  Bacon. — Odd- 
nefs  ;  indivifibility  into  equal  parts. — What  verity  is  there 
in  that  numeral  conceit,  in  the  lateral  divifion  of  man, 
by  even  and  odd  ;  and  lb  by  parity  or  imparity  of  letters 
in  men’s  names,  to  determine  misfortunes  on  either  fide 
of  their  bodies?  Brown. 

To  IMPAR'K,  v.  a.  To  ir.clofe  with  a  park;  to  fever 

from  a  common. 

IMPARK'ING, 
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IMPARK'ING,  f  The  aft  of  in c\oftng  }n  a  park. 

To  IMPARL',  v.  n.  To  confer  with ;  a  law-term. 

IMPAR'LANCE,  f.  [from  the  Fr .  parler,  to  fpeak.] 
Ill  common  law,  is  taken  for  a  petition,  in  court,  of  a 
day  to  conlider  or  advife  what  anfwer  the  defendant  flialT 
make  to  the  action  of  the  plaintiff;  being  a  continuance 
of  the  caufe  till  another  day,  or  a  longer  time  given  by 
the  court. 

Imparlance  is  laid  to  be  when  the  court  gives  the  party- 
leave  to  anfwer  at  another  time,  without  the  affent  of  the 
other  party.  Com.  Dig.  Pleader,  D.  i.  But  the  more  com- 
<*  mon  fignification  of  imparlance  is,  time  to  plead.  2  Shaw. 
310  2  Mod.  6 2.  And  it  is  either  general,  without  faving 
to  the  defendant  any  exception,  which  is  always  to  ano¬ 
ther  term,  Mod.  28 ;  or  /pedal,  which  is  fometimes  to  ano¬ 
ther  day  in  the  fame  term.  6  Mod.  8.  The  general  im¬ 
parlance  is  of  courfe  where  the  defendant  is  not  bound  to 
plead  the  fame  term;  but  a  fpecial  imparlance  is  not  allow¬ 
ed  without  leave  of  the  court.  R.  E.  5  Ann.  A  fpecial 
imparlance  is  with  a  faving  of  all  exceptions  to  the  writ 
or  count,  wdiich  may  be  granted  by  the  prothonotary ;  or 
the}'  may  be  Hill  more  fpecial  with  a  1’aVing  of  all  excep¬ 
tions  whatfoever,  which  are  granted  at  the  difcretion  of 
the  court,  and  are  called  general  fpecial  imparlances.  12  Mod. 
Sz9- 

A  general  imparlance  is  fet  down  and  entered  in  general 
terms,  without  any  fpecial  claufe,  thus  ;  And  now  at  this 
day,  to  wit,  on  Thurfday  next  after  the  OElave  of  St.  Hilary, 
in  the  fame  term,  until  which  day  the  aforejaid  C.  D.  the  defen¬ 
dant,  had  licence  to  imparl  to  the  bill  aforefaid,  and  then  to 
anjwer,  &c. 

Special  imparlance,  is  where  the  party  defires  a  farther 
day  to  anfwer,  adding  alfo  thefe  words  ;  Saving  all  advan¬ 
tages,  as  well  to  the  jurifdiElion  of  the  court,  as  to  the  writ  and 
declaration,  &c.  Kitch.  200.  This  imparlance  is  had  on 
the  declaration  of  the  plaintiff;  and  fpecial  imparlance  is 
of  ufe  where  the  defendant  is  to  plead  lome  matters  which 
cannot  be  pleaded  after  a  general  imparlance.  5  Rep.  75. 

Imparlance  is  generally  to  the  next  term  ;  and,  if  the 
plaintiff  amend  his  declaration  after  delivered  or  filed, 
the  defendant  may  imparl  to  the  next  term,  if  the  plain¬ 
tiff  do  not  pay  cofts ;  but  if  he  pay  colts,  which  are  ac¬ 
cepted,  the  defendant  cannot  imparl.  Allb,  if  the  plain¬ 
tiff  declares  againll  the  defendant,  but  doth  not  proceed 
in  three  terms  after,  the  defendant  may  imparl  to  the 
next  term.  2  Lill.  Abr.  35.  If  the  writ  be  returnable  on  the 
Jalt  day  of  term,  the  defendant  is  of  courfe  entitled  to  an 
imparlance,  but  mull  plead  in  four  days  of  the  next  term, 
provided  a  rule  be  given  either  in  a  town  or  country 
cattle. 

There  are  many  cafes  wherein  imparlances  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  ;  no  imparlance  is  granted  in  a  homine  replegiando ; 
or  in  an  alfife,  unlefs  on  good  caufe  lltown ;  nor  lhall 
there  be  an  imparlance  in  an  action  of  fpecial  claufum  f re- 
git  ;  though  it  is  allowed  in  general  actions  of  trefpafs. 

1  I'd.  9  IV.  III.  Salk.  186.  Where  an  attorney,  or  other  pri- 
-vileged  perfon  of  the  court,  fues  another,  the  defendant 
cannot  imparl,  but  mull  plead  prefently  ;  if  the  plaintiff 
fues  out  a  fpecial  original,  wherein  the  caufe  of  aftion  js 
expreffed,  and  the  defendant  is  taken  on  a  fpecial  capias, 
he  lhall  not  have  an  imparlance,  but  lhall  plead  as  foon 
as  the  rules  are  out.  2  Lii.  35,  36. 

The  defendant  cannot  have  oyer  of  a  deed  in  a  com¬ 
mon  cafe  after  imparlance;  and  a  tender  after  impar¬ 
lance  is  naught,  a  Lev.  190.  Lutw.  238.  If  it  appears  upon 
the  record,  that  an  imparlance  was  due,  and  denied,  it  is 
error;  but  then  fuch  error  mull  appear  on  the  record. 

3  Salk.  168.  It  has  been  held,  that,  if  the  defendant  doth 
not  appear  on  a  dies  datus,  the  plaintiff  lhall  not  have 
judgment  by  default,  as  he  may  on  imparlance,  becaufe 
.the  dies  datus  is  not  fo  llrong  againll  him  as  an  impar¬ 
lance  ;  and  therefore  the  plaintiff  mult  take  procefs  againll 
the  defendant  for  not  appearing  at  the  time.  Moor  79. 

2  Nelf.  '947. 

Where  a  defendant  is  arrelled  by  procefs  out  of  the 
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king  s  bench  ;  in  which  the  caufe  of  action  is- fpecial lv 
exprcfled  ;  or  a  copy  of  procefs  is  delivered,  and  the 
plaintiff  hath  declared  ;  the  defendant  fhall  not  have  li¬ 
berty  of  imparlance,  without  leave  firlt  granted,  but  lb. nil 
plead  within  the  time  allowed  a  defendant  profecuted  by 
onginal  writ.  R.Hil.  1  Geo.  II.  And  upon  all  proc.effes, 
returnable  the  firft  or  fecond  return  of  any  term,  the  de¬ 
claration  lhall  be  delivered  with  notice  to  plead  in  eioht 
days  after  delivery,  where  the  defendant  lives  above 
twenty  miles  from  London,  &c.  without  any  imparlance; 
and,  on  default  of  pleading,  the  plaintiff  may  fign.  judg¬ 
ment.  R.  Tnn.  Geo.  II.  See  the  article  Pleading. 

.  IMPARSONNE',  adj.  A  law  term  ;  indudted,  inducted 
into  a  benefice. 

To  IMPART',  v.  a.  [impartior,  Lat.]  To  grant ;  ta 
give  : 

High  Hate  and  honours  to  others  impart,  ■ . 

But  give  me  your  .heart;  Dry  den. ■  ; 

To  make  known  ;  to  fhow  by  words  or  tokens;. — As  in 
confeffion  the  revealing  is  for  the  cafe  of  a  man’s  heart,  fo 
fecret-men  come  to  the  knowledge  of  many  things,,  while, 
men  rather  difcharge  than  impart  their  minds.  Bacon. 

Gentle  lady, 

When  firft  I  did  impart  my  love  to  you, 

I  freely  told  you,  all  the  'wealth  I  had 

Ran  in  my  veins.  Skakefpeare. 

To  communicate ;  to  grant  as  to  a  partaker : 

I  find  thee  knowing  of  thyfelf ; 

Exprefiing  well  the  fpirit  within  thee  free. 

My  image,  not  imparted  to  the  brute.  Mdton. 

A  grant , 


a  communication. 


IMPART'ANCE,  f. 

Shakefpeare. 

IMPAR'TIAL,  adj.  Equitable  ;  free  from  regard  to 
party  ;  indifferent ;  difinterelled  ;  equal  in  dillribution  of 
juftice  ;  juft.  It  is  ufed  as  well  of  afiions  as  perfons;  an 
impartial  judge  ;  an  impartial  fentence: 

Succefs  I  hope,  and  fate  I  cannot  fear: 

Alive  or  dead,  I  lhall  deferve  a  name; 

Jove  is  impartial,  and  to  both  the  fame.  Dryden. 

IMPARTIALITY,  f.  Equitablenefs  ;  juftice  ;  indif¬ 
ference^ — A  pious  and  well-difpofed  will  gives  not  only 
diligence  but  alfo  impartiality  to  the  underlhmding  in  its 
fearch  into  religion,  which  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  give 
fuccefs  unto  our  inquiries  into  truth;  it  being  fearefe 
poflible  for  that  man  to  hit  the  mark,  wllofe  eye  is  Hill 
glancing  upon  fotnething  befide  it.  South. 

IMPAR'TIALLY,  adv.  Equitably ;  with  indifferent 
and  unbiaffed  judgment ;  without  regard  to  party  or  in- 
tereft;  juftly  ;  honeltly. — Since  the  Scripture  promifes 
eternal  happinefs  and  pardon  of  fin,  upon  the  foie  condi¬ 
tion  of  faith  and  iincere  obedience,  it  is  evident  that  he 
only  can  plead  a  title  to  fuch  a  pardon,  whofe  confcience 
impartially  tells  him  that  he  has  performed  the  required 
condition.  South. 

IMPAR'TIBLE,  adj.  [Fr.  from  impart.~\  Communi¬ 
cable;  to  be  conferred  or  bellowed.  This  word  is  ele¬ 
gant,  though  ufed  by  few  writers. — The  fame  body  may 
be  conceived  to  be  more  or  lefs  impartible  than  it  is  adtive 
or  heavy.  Dighy. 

IMPAS'SABLE,  adj.  Not  to  be  palled  ;  not  admitting 
paffage ;  impervious. — There  are  in  America  many  high 
and  impajj'able  mountains,  which  are  very  rich.  Raleigh. 

Over  this  gulf 

Impajfable,  impervious,  let  11s  try 

T«  found  a  path  from  hell  to  that  new  world.  Milton. 

IMPASSIBILITY,  f.  Exemption  from  fuffering;  in- 
fufceptibility  of  injury  from  external  things. — Two  divi¬ 
nities  might  have  pleaded  their  prerogative  of  impajfibility , 
or  at  leall  not  have  been  wounded  by  any  mortal  hand. 
Dryden. 

IMPAS'SIBLE,  adj.  [ mpajfble ,  Fr.  in  and  paffo,  Lat.] 

1  incapably 
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Incapable  of  fufferiitg ;  exempt  from  the  agency  of  exter¬ 
nal  caules  ;  exempt  from  pain. — If  the  upper  foul  check 
what  is  confented  to  by  the  will,  in  compliance  with  the 
flefii,  and  can  then  hope  that,  after  a  few  years  of  feniu- 
ality,  that  rebellious  fervant  fhall  be  eternally  call:  off, 
drop  into  a  perpetual  impajjibh  nothing,  take  a  long  pro- 
grefs  into  a  land  where  all  things  are  forgotten,  this  would 
be  fome  colour.  Hammond. 

Secure  of  death,  I  fhould  contemn  thy  dart. 

Though  naked,  and  impajfble  depart.  Dryden. 

IMPAS'SIBLENESS,  f.  Tmpaffibility ;  exemption  from 
pain. — How  lhamelefs  a  partiality  is  it,  thus  to  referve  all 
the  fenfualities  of  this  world,  and  yet  cry  out  for  the  /;«« 
pajfiblmefs  of  the  next  ?  Decay  of  Piety. 

IMPAS'SIONED,  adj.  Difordered  by  paffion : 

So,  Handing,  moving,  or  to  height  upgrown, 

The  tempter,  all  impaf  ion  d,  thus  began.  Milton. 

IMPAS'SIVE,  adj.  Exempt  from  the  agency  of  exter¬ 
nal  caufes : 

She  told  him  what  thofe  empty  phantoms  were. 

Forms  without  bodies,  and  impajjive  air.  Dryden. 

IMPASTA'TION,  /.  In  mafonry,  the  formation  of 
any  thing  from  a  kind  of  pafte  or  mortar  ;  that  which  is 
formed  from  a  kind  of  palte  or  mortar. 

IMPASTED,  adj.  Concreted  as  into  pafte.  This  word 
is  not  in  ufe  : 

Horribly  trickt 

With  blood  of  fathers,  mothers,  daughters,  fons, 

Bak'd  and  impajled  with  the  parching  fires.  Shakefpeare. 

IMPATIENCE,  /.  [ impatience ,  Fr.  impatientia,  Lat.] 
Inability  to  fuffer  pain  ;  rage  under  fuffering. — All  the 
power  of  his  wits  has  given  way  to  his  impatience.  Shakef- 
feare. — Vehemence  of  temper  ;  heat  of  paffion. — Fie  !  how 
impatience  lowreth  in  your  face  !  Shakefpeare. — Inability  to 
fuffer  delay;  eagernefs : 

No  further  with  your  din 

Exprefs  impatience.  Shakefpeare. 

IMPATIENS,  f.  [impatient  of  the  touch  ;  fo  named 
from  the  elafticity  of  the  fruit.]  Balsam  ;  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  clal's  fyngenefia,  order  monogamia,  natural 
order  of  corydales,  (gerania,  Jujf.)  The  generic  charac¬ 
ters  are — Calyx  :  perianthium  two-leaved,  very  fmall  ; 
leaflets  roundilh-acuminate,  equal,  placed  towards  the  fides 
of  the  flower,  coloured,  deciduous.  Corolla :  five-petal- 
led,  ringent ;  petals  unequal  ;  of  which  the  fuperior  is 
round ilh,  flat,  upright,  flightly  trifid  ;  conftituting  the 
upper  lip.  Lower  pair  reflex,  very  large,  outwardly  larger, 
obtufe,  irregular,  conftituting  the  lower  lip.  Intermedi¬ 
ate  pair  oppofite,  rifing  from  the  bale  of  the  upper  petal. 
Neftary  one-leafed,  receiving  in  the  manner  of  a  hood  the 
bafe  of  the  flower,  oblique  at  the  mouth,  rifing  outwardly, 
ending  in  a  horn  at  the  bale.  Stamina  :  filaments  five,  very 
fliort,  narrower  towards  the  bafe,  incurved  ;  anthers  as 
many,  connate,  divided  at  the  bafe.  Piftillum  :  germ  fu¬ 
perior,  ovate-acuminate ;  ftyle  none.  Stigma  Ample,  Ihor- 
ter  than  the  qptliers.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  one-celled, 
five-valved,  fpringing  open  elaftically,  the  valves  rolling 
fpirally.  Seeds  :  feveral,  roundilh,  fixed  to  a  columnar 
receptacle. — EJJential  Charatfer.  Calyx  two-leaved  ;  co¬ 
rolla  five-petalled,  irregular,  with  a  cowled  neftnry  ;  cap- 
fules  fuperior,  five-valved. 

Species.  I.  With  one-flowered  peduncles,  i.  Impatiens 
Chinenfis,  or  Chinefe  ballam  :  peduncles  pne-flowered, 
lolitarv,  leaves  oppofite,  ovate,  neftaries  bowred.  This  is 
an  annual  plant,  one  foot  high,  upright,  round,  alter¬ 
nately  branched,  red.  Native  of  China. 

2.  Impatiens  latifolia,  or  broad-leaved  ballam  :  pedun¬ 
cles  one-flowered,  folitary,  leaves  ovate,  ferratures,  lance¬ 
olate,  neftaries  longer  than  the  flower.  This  alio  is  an 
annual  plant.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 
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3.  Impatiens  rofmarinifolia,  or  rofemary-leaved  balfam : 
peduncles  one-flowered,  folitary;  leaves  oppofite,  linear- 
Koenig  fent  it  from  Ceylon. 

4.  Impatiens  Capenlis,  or  Cape  balfam:  peduncles  one- 
flowered,  folitary;  leaves  ovate,  notches  piliferous.  5. 
Impatiens  bifida,  or  bifid  balfam  ;  peduncles  one-flowered, 
folitary  ;  leaves  oblong,  ferrate  ;  nectaries  very  long,  bifid. 
Natives  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope. 

6.  Impatiens  oppofitifolia,  or  oppofite-leaved  balfam  : 
peduncles  One-flowered,  aggregate  ;  leaves  oppofite,  linear. 
This  is  an  upright  plant,  with  a  lucculent  jointed  Item. 
Flowers  fmall,  with  a  nefitary  much  Ihorter  than  the  pe¬ 
tals.  Native  of  the  iiland  of  Ceylon.  Annual. 

7.  Impatiens  cornuta,  or  horned  balfam  :  paduncles  one- 
flowered,  aggregate ;  leaves  lanceolate,  nectaries  longer 
than  the  flower.  This  is  alfo  an  annual  plant.  Stem  a 
foot  high,  roundilh.  In  its  leafing  this  refembles  the  next 
fpecies,  but  the  flowers  are  much  fnialler,  with  lpurs  five 
times  longer,  and  on  very  long  peduncles.  In  Burman’s 
figure,  the  peduncles  are  fome  folitary,  others  two,  and 
others  three,  together :  the  engraver,  by  miftake,  has  placed 
fome  of  them  below  the  leaf.  The  Ceylonefe  call  it  ku- 
daelu  kola,  from  kiulaelu ,  a  fwallow,  and  kola,  a  leaf.  Na¬ 
tive  not  only  of  Ceylon,  but  of  Cochin-china,  where  the 
inhabitants  ufe  a  decoition  of  the  leaves  as  a  wall),  to 
their  head  and  hair,  to  which  this  plant,  which  is  a  com¬ 
mon  weed  in  their  gardens,  gives  a  very  fweet  odour. 

8.  Impatiens  ballamina,  garden  ballam,  or  balfamine  : 
peduncles  one-flowered,  aggregate-;  leaves  lanceolate,  the 
upper  ones  alternate;  nectaries  Ihorter  than  the  flower. 
An  annual  plant,  rifing  a  foot  and  half  high,  and  dividing 
into  many  lucculent  branches.  Leaves  long,  ferrate.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the. joints  of  the  Item,  upon  fen¬ 
der  peduncles  about  an  inch  long,  each  fuftaining  a  An¬ 
gle  flower  ;  but  there  are  two,  three,  or  four,  of  thefe  pe¬ 
duncles  arifing  from  the  fame  joint.  In  its  wild  Itate,  it 
is  about  two  feet  high,  with  an  upright,  round,  hifpid, 
juicy,  white  Item,  and  afeending  branches.  Flowers  red 
or  white.  Capfule  ovate-oblong  lanuginous,  as  ffiown  on 
the  Botany  Plate  VIII.  fig.  45.  vol.  iii.  p.  250.  Native 
of  the  Ealt  Indies,  China,  Cochin-china,  and  Japan ;  the 
Japanefe  ufe  the  juice  prepared  with  alum,  for  dying  their 
nails  red.  It  was  cultivated  by  Gerarde  in  1596. 

By  culture,  fays  Mr.  Martyn,  this  plant  is  very  much 
enlarged,  and  becomes  very  branching.  I  have  leen  the 
Item  ieven  inches  in  circuit,  and  all  the  parts  large  in 
proportion,  branched  from  top  to  bottom,  loaded  with  its 
party-coloured  flowers,  and  thus  forming  a  molt  beauti¬ 
ful  bulh.  The  varieties  which  cultivation  has  produced 
in  this  elegant  flower  are  numerous.  White,  purple,  red, 
ftriped  and  variegated  of  thefe  different  colours,  Angle 
and  double  of  each.  Mr.  Miller  fpeaks  particularly  of  two 
varieties,  which  perhaps  may  belong  to  fome  of  the.  other 
fpecies.  Firft,  the  immortal  eagle,  a  moft  beautiful  plant 
from  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  flowers  double,  much  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  fcarlet  and  white,  or  pur¬ 
ple  and  white;  and,  there  being  many  of  thefe,  the  plant 
is  very  valuable.  Secondly,  the  coc/fpur,  from  the  Welt 
Indies ;  which  has  Angle  flowers,  as  large  as  the  other, 
but  ne'ver  more  than  half  double,  and  only  with  red  and 
white  ftripes.  This  is  apt  to  grow  to  a  very  large  fize 
before  it  flowers,  which  is  very  late  in  autumn,  lo  that 
in  bad  feal'ons  there  will  be  fcarcely  any  flowers,  and  the 
feeds  feldom  ripen. 

9.  Impatiens  mutilia,  or  mutilated  balfam  :  peduncles 
one-flowered  ;  leaves  lanceolate,  ferrate,  oppofite,  necta¬ 
ries  mutilated.  Stem  annual,  a  foot  and  half  high,  up¬ 
right,  round,  with  alcending  branches.  Flowers  fcarlet. 
Cultivated  in  Cochin-china,  probably  from  China. 

10.  Impatiens  cochleata,  or  fpiral  balfam:  peduncles 
one-flowered  ;  leaves  oblong,  fubferrate  ;  oppofite,  nefita- 
ries  fpiral,  root  creeping.  Stem  annual,  a  foot  high,  up¬ 
right,  jointed,  red,  almoft  without  branches.  Flowers 
fcarlet,  very  handfiome,  but  not-  fweet.  Cultivated  in 
Chiaa. 

10  K  II.  With 
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I-I.  With  many-flowered  peduncles,  n.  Impatiens 
triflora,  or  three- flowered  balfam  :  peduncles  three-flow¬ 
ered,  folitary  ;  leaves  narrow  lanceolate.  Burman  fays  it 
is  a  native  of  Ceylon:  Mr.  Miller  adds,  and  of  many  parts 
of  India ;  but  that,  the  flowers  being  fmailer  than  'thofe  of 
the  common  fort,  this  is  not  worth  cultivating  for  beau¬ 
ty.  Burman  however  fays,  that  they  are  large  and  very 
elegant. 

Impatiens  noli  tangere,  or  common  yellow  balfam  : 
peduncles  many-flowered,  folitary;  leaves  ovate,  joints  of 
the  Hem.  fweliing.  Root  annual.  Stem  a  foot  high,  up¬ 
right  ;  Idem  and  branches  pale  yellowilh  green,  Imooth 
and  fliining,'  fomewliat  transparent,  thickeit  at  the  joints, 
fucculent  and  brittle.  Flowers  yellow  ;  the  lateral  petals 
fpotted  with  red,  by  cultivation  changing  to  pale  yellow 
or  purplifn.  Seeds  rather  large,  angular,  ftriated,  ovate. 
When  the  feeds  are  ripe,  upon  touching  the  caplule,  they 
are  thrown  out  with  confiderable  force.  Hence  the  Latin 
names  of  impatiens  and  noli  tangere ,  and  the  Englifli  name 
of  quick  in  hand,  (alive  3s  it  were  in  the  hand.)  Gerarde 
calls  it  codded  arfmart,  and  Parkinfon,  wild  mercury.  The 
olafticity  of  the  feed-veflel  has  furnifhed  names  in  molt  of 
the  European  languages.  In  the  day-time  the  leaves  are 
expanded,  but  at  night  they  hang  pendent,  contrary  to 
what  is  obferved  in  molt  plants,  which,  from  a  deficiency 
of  moifture,  or  a  too  great  perfpiration  from  heat,  com¬ 
monly  droop  their  leaves  during  the  day.  The  whole 
plant  is  confiderably  acrid,  and  no  quadruped,  except 
perhaps  the  goat,  is  faid  to  eat  it.  Notwithftanding  this, 
it  was  formerly  coniidered  as  diuretic  and  vulnerary,  and 
was  given  to  relieve  the  haemorrhoids  and  the  ftrangury. 
Boerhaave  regarded  it  as  poifonous.  It  is  now  conligned 
wholly  to  the  flower-garden,  where  however  it  is  not  of¬ 
ten  feen.  It  is  the  only  fpecies  of  Impatiens  wild  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  is  alfo  found  in  Canada.  With  us  it  occurs  in 
Wales,  and  the  northern  counties  of  England,  in  moift 
fhady  places,  and  by  the  banks  of  rivulets  ;  as  on  the 
banks  of  Winander-mere  near  Amblefide,  near  Rydall- 
hall,  and  between  both  places,  in  Weftmoreland  ;  in  Sa- 
terthwait-parilh,  and  by  the  fide  of  Conifton-lake,  in  Lan- 
calhire  ;  and  about  Bingley  in  Yorkfliire.  Flowering  in 
July  and  Augult. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  feeds  of  thefe  plants 
fhould  be  fown  on  a  moderate  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and, 
when  the  plants  are  come  up  about  an  inch  high,  they 
ihould  be  tranfplanted  on  another  moderate  hot-bed  at 
about  four  inches  diftance  each  way,  obferving  to  (hade 
them  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  after 
which  they  Ihould  have  a  large  fliare  of  free  air  admitted 
to  them,  at  all  times  when  the  weather  is  favourable,  to 
prevent  their  drawing  up  tall  and  weak  ;  they  will  require 
to  be  often  refreshed  with  water,  but  it  Ihould.  not  be 
given  to  them  in  too  great  plenty ;  for,  as  their  Items  are 
Very  fucculent,  they  are  apt  to  rot  with  much  moifture. 
When  the  plants  are  grown  fo  large 'as  to  touch  each 
other,  they  Ihould  be  carefully  taken  up  with  balls  of 
earth  to  their  roots,  and  ea.ch  planted  into  a  feparate  pot 
filled  with  light  rich  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  very  mo¬ 
derate  hot-bed  under  a  deep  frame,  to  admit  the  plants 
to  grow,  (hading  them  from  the  fun  until  they  have  taken 
freih  root ;  then  they  (hould  have  a  large  fliare  of  air  ad¬ 
mitted  to  them  every  day,  and  by  degrees  hardened  fo  as 
to  bear  the  open  air,  into  which  part  of  the  plants  may 
be  removed  in  July,  placing  them  in  a  warm  fituation  ; 
where,  if  the  leaion  proves  favourable,  they  will  flower 
and  make  a  fine  appearance  ;  but  it  will  be  proper  to  keep 
part  of  the  plants  either  in  a  glafs  cafe  or  a  deep  frame, 
in  order  to  get  good  feeds,  becaufe  thofe  in  the  open  air 
will  not  ripen  their  feeds  until  the  furnmer  proves  very 
warm  ;  and  the  plants  in  (helter  muft  have  a  good  (hare 
of  free  air  every  day,  otherwife  they  will  grow  pale  and 
iickly  ;  nor  Ihould  they  have  too  much  of  the  fun  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  in  very  hot  weather,  for  that  occafions 
their  leaves  hanging,  and  their  requiring  water,  which  is 
often  very  hurtful ;  therefore,  if  the  glades  are  (haded  in 
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the  middle  of  the  day  for  three  or  four  hours,  the  plants’ 
will  thrive  better,  and  continue  longer  in  beauty,  than 
when  they  are  expofed  to  the  great  heat.  Thole  who  are 
curious  to  preferve  thefe  plants  in  perfection,  pull  off  all 
the  (ingle  and  plain-coloured  flowers  from  the  plants 
which  they  preferve  for  feeds,  leaving  only  thofe  flowers 
which  are  double  and  of  good  colours;  where  this  is  care¬ 
fully  done,  they  may  be  continued  without  the  lead  de¬ 
generacy  conftantly.  Parkinfon  (ays  it  is  a  very  tender 
plant,  and  muft  be  fown  carefully  in  a  pot  of  earth,  and 
tended  and  watered  in  the  heat  of  Cummer,  and  all  little 
enough  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  In  his  time  (1629)  its 
native  place  was  not  known  here,  and  the  feeds  were  im¬ 
ported  from  Italy.  The  other  forts  may  be  treated  in  the 
manner  above  directed,  being  annual  plants  from  the. 
fame  countries  ;  but,  if  the  feeds  of  the  common  European 
fort  be  permitted  to  fcatter,  they  generally  fucceed  better 
than  when  they  are  fown  ;  for,  unlefs  (own  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  they  rarely  grow.  The 
plants  require  no  care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds, 
and  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe.  It  delights  in  a. 
fliady  fituation  and  moift  foil. 

IMPA'TIENT,  adj.  Not  able  to  endure ;  incapable  to 
bear ;  with  of: 

Fartne,  impatient  of  extremes,  decays 

Not  more  by  envy  than  excefs  of  praife.  Pope. 

Furious  with  pain;  unable  to  bear  pain  t 

The  tortur’d  favage  turns  around. 

And  flings  about  his  foam,  impatient  of  the  wound.  Dryd , 

Vehemently  agitated  by  fome  painful  paflion ;  with  at  be¬ 
fore  the  occafion  ;  with  of,  impatience  is  referred  more  to 
the  thing,  with  at,  to  the  perfon. — To  be  impatient  at  the 
death  of  a  perfon,  concerning  whom  it  was  certain  he 
muft  die,  is  to  mourn  becaufe  thy  friend  was  not  born  an 
angel.  Taylor's  Rule  of  Living. — Hot;  hafty. — The  impatient 
man  will  not  give  himfelf  time  to  be  informed  of  the  matter 
that  lies  before  him.  Addifon. — Eager  ;  ardently  defirous  ; 
not  able  to  endure  delay  ;  with  for  before  the  thing  defiled 
The  mighty  Caefar  waits  his  vital  hour, 

Impatient  for  the  world,  and  grafps  his  promis’d  pow’r. 

Dry  den. 

Not  to  be  borne  : 

Ay  me !  deare  lady,  which  the  ymage  art 

Of  ruefull  pity  and  impatient  fmart.  Spenfer. 

IMPA'TIENTLY,  adv.  [from  impatient.’]  With  rage, 
under  uneafinefs. — Paflionately  ;  ardently. — Fie  confidered 
one  thing  fo  impatiently,  that  he  would  not  admit  any 
thing  to  be  worth  confideration.  Clarendon. — Eagerly;  with- 
great  defire. 

IMPA'TIENTNESS,  f  The  ftate  of  being  impatient., 
Scott. 

IMPATRONIZA'TION,  f  [from  impatronize.]  The 
aft  of  putting  into  the  full  pofleflion  of  a  benefice. 

To  IMPAT'RONIZE,  v.a.  To  gain  to  one’s  felf  the 
power  of  any  feigniory. — This  word  is  not  ufual. — The- 
ambition  of  the  French  king  was  to  impatronize  himfelf  of 
the  duchy.  Bacon. 

To  IMPAWN',,  v.  a.  To  impignorate ;  to  pawn ;  to  give 
as  a  pledge;  to  pledge: 

Go  to  the  king,  and  let  there  be  impawn'd 

Some  furety  for  a  Cafe  return  again.  Shakefpeare. 

To  IMPE'ACH,  v.  a.  \_empecher ,  Fr.]  To  hinder;  to 
impede.  This  fenfe  is  little  in  life. — His  fons  did  impeach  his 
journey  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  vexed  him  all  the  days  of 
his  life.  Davies. 

Each  door  he  open’d  without  any  breach  ; 

There  was  no  bar  to  flop,  nor  foe  him  to  impeach.  Spenfer. 
To  accufe  by  public  authority. — They  were  both  impeached. 
by  a  houfe  of  commons.  Addifon. — Great  difientions  were 
kindled  among  the  nobles  and  commons,  on  account  of 
Coriolanus,  whom  the  latter  had  impeached.  Swift. 

IMPE'ACH, 
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.  IMPE'ACH,  f.  Hindrance;  let;  impediments 
Why,  what  an  intricate  impeach  is  this  ! 

Tf  here  you  hous’d  him,  here  he  would  have  been  ; 

If  he  were  mad,  he  would  not  plead  fo  coldly.  Shakefpeare . 

IMPE'ACHABLE,  adj.  Acculable;  chargeable. — Had 
God  omitted  by  pofitive  laws  to  give  religion  to  the 
world,  the  wifdom  of  his  providence  had  been  impeachable. 
Crew. 

IMPE'ACHER,  f.  An  accufer;  one  who  brings  an  ac- 
cufation  againft  another. — Many  of  our  fierceft  impeachers 
would  leave  the  delinquent  to  the  merciful  indulgence  of 
a  Saviour.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

IMPE'ACHING,  f.  The  aft  of  acculing. 

IMPE'ACHMENT,  /.  Hindrance;  let;  impediment; 
obdruftion.  Not  in  ufe — Tell  us  what  things,  during 
your  late  continuance  there,  are  mod  offenfive,  and  the 
greatelt  impeachment  to  the  good  government  thereof. 
Spenftr. 

Tell  thy  king  I  do  not  feek  him  now; 

But  could  be  willing  to  march  on  to  Calais 
Without  impeachment.  Shakefpeare. 

Public  accufation  ;  charge  preferred. — The  lord  Somers, 
though  his  accufers  would  gladly  have  dropped  their  im¬ 
peachment,  was  indant  with  them  for  the  profecution. 
Addifon. 

The  king  provoked  to  it  by  the  queen, 

Devis’d  impk—hment  to  imprilon  him.  Shakefpeare. 

Impeachment,  in  law,  the  accufation  and  profecution 
of  a  perfon  for  treafon,  or  other  crimes  and  mildemeanors. 
Any  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons  may  not  only  im¬ 
peach  any  one  of  their  own  body,  but  alfo  any  lord  of 
parliament,  &c.  And  thereupon  articles  are  exhibited  on 
behalf  of  the  commons,  and  managers  appointed  to  make 
good  their  charge  and  accufation  ;  which  being  done  in 
the  proper  judicature,  fentence  is  palled,  See.  And  it  is 
obferved,  that  the  fame  evidence  is  required  in  an  im¬ 
peachment  in  parliament  as  in  the  ordinary  courts  of 
juftice  ;  but  not  in  bills  of  attainder.  An  impeachment 
before  the  lords  by  the  commons  of  Great  Britain,  in 
parliament,  is  a  profecution  of  known  and  eltablilhed 
law,  and  hath  been  frequently  put  in  practice  ;  being  a 
preientment  to  the  mod  high  and  fupreme  court  of  cri¬ 
minal  jurifdiftion,  by  the  mod  folemn  grand  inqued  of 
the  whole  kingdom.  A  commoner  cannot  however  be 
impeached  before  the  lords  for  any  capital  offence,  but 
only  for  high  mildemeanors.  Rot .  Pari.  4  Edw.  III.  n.  a  &  6. 
a  Brad.  Hijl.  190.  Selden  Judic.  in  Pari.  ch.  1. 

A  peer  may  be  impeached  for  any  crime.  The  articles 
of  impeachment  are  a  kind  of  bills  of  indiftment,  found 
by  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  afterwards  tried  by  the 
lords ;  who  are,  in  cafes  of  mildemeanors,  confidered  not 
only  as  their  own  peers,  but  as  the  peers  of  the  whole  na¬ 
tion.  This  is  a  cullom  derived  to  11s  from  the  conditu- 
tiOn  of  the  ancient  Germans ;  who  in  their  great  councils 
fometimes  tried  capital  acculations  relating  to  the  public. 
See  Tac.  de  Mor.  Germ.  ia. 

By  datute  ia  and  13  Will.  III.  c.  a,  it  is  enafted,  that 
no  pardon  .under  the  great  leal  lhall  be  pleadable  to  an 
impeachment  by  the  commons  in  parliament.  But  the 
king  may  pardon  after  conviftion  on  an  impeachment. 
4  Comm.  400.  and  fee  the  article  Pardon. 

On  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Ballings  for  malcon- 
duft  as  governor-general  of  India,  the  trial  of  which  lad¬ 
ed,  by  adjournment,  for  feven  years,  from  1787  to  1794, 
it  was  folemnly  determined  that  an  impeachment  is  .not 
abated,  or  put  an  end  to,  by  the  prorogation  or  dilfolu- 
tion  of  parliament.  And  a  datute  was  palled  to  prevent 
prorogation  or.  didblution  from  having  the  effeft  of  put¬ 
ting  a  dop  to  the  previous  proceedings  in  the  houfe  of 
commons. 

Impeachment  of  Waste,  {impeiitio  vafli,  Lat.  from  the 
Fr.  empefehmeni,  i.e.  hindrance.]  A  reftraint  from  com¬ 
mitting  of  wade  upon  lands  or  tenements  ;  or  a  demand 
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of  Fecompence  for  wade  done  by  a  tenant  who  hath  but 
a  particular  edate  in  the  land  granted.  He  that  hath  a 
lead  to  hold  without  impeachment  of  wajlc,  hath  by  that  fuch 
an  intered  given  him  in  the  land,  &c.  that  he  may  make 
wade  without  being  impeached  for  it ;  that  is,  without 
being  quedioned,  or  any  demand  of  recompence  for  the 
wade  done.  11  Rep.  82.  b. 

To  IMPE'ARL,  v.a,  To  form  in  refemblance  of  pearls  3 
Innumerable  as  the  dars  of  night. 

Or  dars  of  morning,  dew-drops,  which  the  fun 
Impearls  on  every  leaf  and  ev’ry  flow’r.  Milton. 

To  decorate  as  with  pearls. — The  dews  of  the  morninn- 
impearl  every  thorn,  and  fcatter  diamonds  on  the  verdant 
mantle  of  the  earth.  Digby. 

IMPECCABILITY,  f.  [ impeccability  Fr.  from  impecca¬ 
ble.']  Exemption  from  fin;  exemption  from  failure. _ In¬ 

fallibility  and  impeccability  are  two  of  his  attributes.  Pope . 

IMPECCABLE,  adj.  {impeccable,  Fr.  in  and pecco,  Lat.] 
Exempt  from  poflibility  of  fin. — ' That  man  pretends  he 
never  commits  any  aft  prohibited  by  the  word  of  God, 
and  then  that  were  a  rare  charm  to  render  him  impeccable, 
or  this  is  the  means  of  conlecrating  every  fin  of  his. 
Hammond. 

IMPEC'CANCE,  f.  Impeccability.  Scott. 

To  IMPE'DE,  v.  a.  [ impedio ,  Lat.]  To  hinder  ;  to  let ; 
to  obdruft. — All  the  forces  are  mudered  to  impede  its  paf- 
fage.  Decay  of  Piety. 

The  way  is  open,  and  no  dop  to  force 

The  dars  return,  or  to  impede  their  courfe.  Creech. 

IMPEDIMENT,  J.  {impedimentum,  Lat.]  Hindrance  5. 
let ;  impeachment ;  obdruftion  ;  oppolition. — The  life  is 
led  mod  happily  wherein  all  virtue  is  exercifed  without 
impediment  or  let.  Hooker. 

But  for  my  tears, 

The  nioift  impediments  unto  my  fpeech, 

I  had  foredall’d  this  dear  and  deep  rebuke.  Shakefpeare. 

Impediments,  in  law,  are  fuch  hindrances  as  put 
a  dop  or  day  to  a  perfon’s  feeking  for  his  right  by  a  due 
courfe  of  law.  Perfons  under  impediments  are  tliofe  un¬ 
der  age  or  coverture,  non  compos  mentis,  in  prifon,  beyond 
lea,  See.  who,  by  a  having  in.  our  laws,  have  time  to  claim- 
and  profecute  their  rights,  after  the  impediments  are  re¬ 
moved,  in  cafe  of  lines  levied,  See. 

IMPE'DING,  f.  The  aft  of  hindering. 

To  IMPEL',  v.  a.  {impello,  Lat.]  To  drive  on  towards 
a  point ;  to  urge  forward  ;  to  prefs  on. — The  lurge  im¬ 
ped'd  me  on  a  craggy  coall.  Pope. 

A  mightier  pow’r  the  drong  direftion  fends. 

And  fev’ral  men  impels  to  lev’ral  ends.  Pope. 

IMPEL'LENT,  adj.  Impullive,  driving  forward. 

IMPEL'LENT,/!  [ impcllcns ,  Lat.]  An  impullive  pow¬ 
er;  a  power  that  drives  forward. — How  fuch  a  variety  of 
motions  lliould  be  regularly  managed,  in  fuch  a  wilder- 
nefs  of  palfages,  by  mere  blind  impellents  and  material  con¬ 
veyances,  1  have  not  the  lead  conjefture.  Glanville. 

To  IMPEN'D,  v.  n.  [ impendco ,  Lat.]  To  hang  over  ; 
Dedruftion  fure  o’er  all  your  heads  impends  ; 

Ulylfes  comes,  and  death  his  deps  attends.  Pope. 

To  be  at  hand  ;  to  prefs  nearly.  It  is  ufed  in  an  ill  fen fe- 
— It  expreffes  our  deep  lorrow  for  our  pad  fins,  and  our 
lively  fenie  of  God’s  impending  wrath.  Smalridge. 

No  dory  I  unfold  of  public  woes. 

Nor  bear  advices  of  impending  foes.  Pope. 

IMPENDENCE,  f.  [from  impendent.]  The  date  of 
hanging  over ;  near  approach..- — Good  iometimes  is  not 
fafe  to  be  attempted,  by  reafon  of  the  impendence  of  a 
greater  fenfible  evil.  Hale. 

IMPENDENT,  adj.  \im pendens,  Lat. ]  Imminent;  hang¬ 
ing  ever;  preffing  cloiely.  In  an  ili  fenie. — If  the  evil 
feared  or  impendent  be  a  greater  fenfible  evil  than  the  good, 
it  over-rules  the  appetite  to  averfation-  Hale . 
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Dreadful  in  arms,  on  Landen’s  glorious  plain 
Place  Ormond’s  duke  impendent  in  the  air  ; 

Let  his  keen  fabre  comet-iike  appear.  Prior. 

IMPENETRABILITY,  f  [ impenetrabilite, ,  F r.  from 
impenetrable .]  Quality  of  not  being  pierceable,  or  perme¬ 
able. — All  bodies,  fo  far  as  experience  reaches,  are  either 
hard,  or  may  be  hardened  ;  and  we  have  no  other  evi¬ 
dence  of  univerfal  impenetrability ,  befides  a  large  experi¬ 
ence,  without  an  experimental  exception.  Newton. — In- 
fulceptibility  of  in  tel  left  ual  impreflion. 

IMPENETRABLE,  adj.  [from  impeneirabilis,  Lat.]  Not 
to  be  pierced  j  not  to  be  entered  by  any  external  force : 

With  hard’ning  cold,  and  forming  heat, 

The  cyclops  did  their  ftrokes  repeat, 

Before  th’  unpenetrable  lhield  was  wrought.  Drydcn. 

Impervious;  not  admitting  entrance. — The  mind  frights 
itfelf  with  any  thing  reflefted  on  in  grofs  :  things,  thus 
offered  to  the  mind,  carry  the  Ihow  of  nothing  but  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  them,  and  are  thought  to  be  wrapped  up  in 
impenetrable  obfeurity.  Locke. 

Deep  into  fome  thick  covert  would  I  run, 

Impenetrable  to  the  liars  or  fun.  Dryden. 

Not  to  be  taught;  not  to  be  informed. — Not  to  be  affeft- 
ed  ;  not  to  be  moved. — Some  will  never  believe  a. propo¬ 
rtion  in  divinity,  if  any  thing  can  be  faid  againft  it  ; 
they  will  be  credulous  in' all  affairs  of  life,  but  impenetra¬ 
ble  by  a  fermon  of  the  gofpel.  Paylor. 

It  is  the  moll  impenetrable  cur 

That  ever  kept  with  men.  Shakefpeare. 

IMPEN'ETRABLENESS, /.  The  Hate  of  being  impe¬ 
netrable. 

IMPENETRABLY,  adv.  With  hardnefs  to  a  degree 
incapable  of  impreflion : 

Blunt  the  fenfe,  and  lit  it  for  a  fkull 

Of  folid  proof,  impenetrably  dull.  Pope. 

IMPEN'ITENCE,  or  Impenitency,  f  [ impenitence , 
Fr.  in  and  penitence.']  Obduracy ;  want  of  remorfe  for 
crimes.;  final  difregard  of  God’s  threatenings  or  mercy. — 
Where  one  man  ever  comes  to  repent,  a  thoufand  end 
their  days  in  final  impenitence.  South. 

IMPEN'ITENT,  adj.  Finally  negligent  of  the  duty  of 
repentance  ;  obdurate. — Our  lord  in  anger  hath  granted 
fome  impenitent  men’s  requeft  ;  as,  on  the  other  fide,  the 
apoftle’s  fuit  he  hath  of  favour  and  mercy  not  granted. 
Hooker. 

They  died 

Impenitent,  and  left  a  race  behind 

Like  to  themfelves.  Milton. 

IMPEN'ITENTLY,  adv.  Obdurately;  without  repen¬ 
tance. — The  condition  required  of  us  is  a  conllellation  of 
all  the  gofpel  graces,  every  one  of  them  rooted  in  the 
heart,  though  mixed  with  much  weaknefs  and  perhaps 
with  many  fins,  fo  they  be  not  wilfully  and  impenitently 
lived  and  died  in.  Hammond. 

What  crowds  of  thefe,  impenitently  bold, 

In  founds  and  jingling  lyllables  grown  old. 

Still  run  on  poets !  Pope. 

IMPEN'ITENTNESS,  f.  The  Hate  of  impenitence. 
Scott.  * 

IMPEN'NOUS,  adj.  [ in  and  penna,  Lat.]  Wanting 
wings.— It  is  generally  received  an  earwig  hath  no  wings, 
and  is  reckoned  amongft  impennous  infefts ;  but  he  that 
/hall,  with  a  needle,  put  afide  tire  fliort  and  (heathy  cafes 
on  their  back,  may  draw  forth  two  wings,  larger  than  in 
many  flies.  Brown. 

IMPEN'SIBLE,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to,  and 
penjum,  expence.]  Free  from  expence,  having  no  reward. 
Not  much  ufed.  Bailey. 

IM'PERATE,  adj.  \imperatus,  Lat.]  Done  with  con- 
/cioufnefs  5  done  by  direction  of  the  mind. — The  elicit 
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internal  afts  of  any  habit  may  be  quick  and  vigorous, 
when  the  external  imperate  afts  of  the  fame  habit  utterly 
ceafe.  South. 

IMPER'ATIVE,  adj.  \imperatif,  Fr.  imperative,  Lat.  3 
Commanding;  expreliive  of  command.— The  verb  is 
formed  in  a  different  manner,  to  fignify  the  intention  of 
commanding,  forbidding,  allowing,  dilallowing,  intreat¬ 
ing;  which  likewife,  from  the  principal  ufe  of  it,  it  is  called 
the  imperative  mood.  Clarke. 

IMPERATIVELY,  adv.  In  a  commanding  ftyle  ;  au¬ 
thoritatively. 

IMPERATO'RIA,  f.  [fo  named  from  its  fuppofed  im¬ 
perial  virtues  in  medicine.]  Masterwort  ;  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria,  order  digynia,  natural  order 
of  umbellatoe  or  umbelliferre.  The  generic  charafters  are 
— Calyx  :  umbel  univerfal  flat-lpreading  ;  partial  une¬ 
qual ;  involucre  univerfal  none;  partial  very  (lender,  with 
one  or  two  leaflets,  almoft  the  length  of  the  umbel ;  pe- 
rianthiurn  proper  obfeure.  Corolla  :  univerfal  uniform  ; 
flofcules  all  fertile  ;  proper  of  five  petals,  inflex-emargi- 
nate,  nearly  equal.  Stamina  :  filaments  five,  capillary  ; 
anthera;  roundifli.  Pillillum  :  germ  inferior ;  ftyles  two, 
reflex  ;  (tigmas  obtufe.  Pericarpium  :  none:  fruit  roundifli, 
compreffed,  gibbofe  in  the  middle,  margined,  bipartile. 
Seeds  :  two,  ovate,  marked  on  one  fide  with  two  furrows, 
furrounded  by  abroad  margin. — EjJ'ential  CharaEler.  Fruit 
roundifli,  compreffed,  gibbofe  in  the  middle,  furrounded 
by  a  margin  ;  petals  inflex-emarginate. 

Imperatoria  ollrutliium,  a  Angle  fpecies.  The  root 
is  as  thick  as  a  man’s  thumb,  running  obliquely  in 
the  ground ;  it  is  fle(hy,  aromatic,  and  has  a  ftrong 
acrid  talle,  biting  the  tongue  and  mouth  like  pellitory  of 
Spain  ;  the  leaves  arife  immediately  from  the  root ;  they 
have  foot-ftalks  feven  or  eight  inches  long,  dividing  into 
three  very  (hort  ones  at  the  top,  each  fuilaining  a  trilo¬ 
bate  leaf,  indented  on  the  border ;  the  foot-ltalks  are 
deeply  channelled,  and  when  broken  emit  a  rank  odour. 
The  flower-ftalks  rife  about  two  feet  high,  and  divide 
into  two  or  three  branches,  each  being  terminated  by  a 
pretty  large  umbel  of  white  flowers,  whofe  petals  are  fplit ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  compreffed  feeds,  fomewhat 
like  thofe  of  dill,  but  larger.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  Augult.  The  fruit  is  elliptic,  emarginate 
at  top  and  bottom,  membranaceous-winged.  Seeds  com¬ 
preffed,  furrounded  at  the  fides  with  a  very  broad  rim, 
and  marked  on  the  back  with  three  white  acute-angled 
ribs,  not  winged  ;  the  ventral  part  is  flat,  painted  with 
two  brown  bowed  fillets.  Native  of  many  parts  of  the 
Alps,  Aultria,  Styria,  Tyrol,  Silefia,  Dauphine;  obferved 
by  Ray  above  the  Grand  Chartreule  ;  and  found  by  Mr. 
Lightfoot  in  Scotland,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  in 
feveral  places,  particularly  about  Ardencaple  5  and  in  the 
Ifle  of  Bute,  near  Mountftewart.  The  root  is  warm  and 
aromatic;  a  fudorific,  diuretic,  and  fialagogue ;  recom¬ 
mended  in  dropfy,  and  debilities  of  the  (lomach  and  bow¬ 
els  ;  an  infufion  of  it  in  wine  is  laid  to  have  cured  quar¬ 
tans  that  have  refilled  the  bark.  When  chewed,  it  excites 
a  copious  flow  of  faliva,  with  a  warm  and  not  difagreea- 
ble  fenfation  in  the  gums ;  and  frequently  cures  the  rheu¬ 
matic  tooth-ache. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  This  plant  is  cultivated  in  gar¬ 
dens  to  lupply  the  markets.  It  may  be  propagated  either 
by  feeds,  or  by  parting  the  roots ;  if  you  would  propa¬ 
gate  it  by  feeds,  they  (hould  be  (own  in  autumn  foon  af¬ 
ter  they  are  ripe,  on  a  bed  or  border,  in  a  (liady  fitua- 
tion  ;  obferving  not  to  low  the  feeds  too  thick,  nor  (hould 
they  be  covered  too  deep.  In  the  fpring  the  plants  will 
appear,  when  they  (hould  be  carefully  weeded  ;  and,  if  the 
feafon  (hould  prove  very  dry,  they  (hould  be  now  and 
then  refrelhed  with  water,  which  will  greatly  promote 
their  growth.  Towards  the  beginning  of  May,  if  you  find 
the  plants  come  up  too  clofe  together,  you  (hould  prepare 
a  moift  (hady  border,  and  thin  the  plants  carefully,  leav¬ 
ing  them  about  fix  inches  afunder ;  and  plant  thole  which 
you  draw  up  into  the  border  about  the  fame  diltance 
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apart  every  way,  being  careful  to  water  them  duly,  if  the 
feafon  lhould  prove  dry,  until  they  have  taken  root ;  af¬ 
ter  which  time  thefe  plants  (as  alfo  thofe  remaining  in 
the  l'eed-beds)  will  require  no  other  culture  but  to  keep 
them  clear  from  weeds;  which  may  be  eaiily  effected,  by 
hoeing  the  ground  between  the  plants  now  and  then  in 
dry  weather  ;  and  llir'ring  the  ground  will  be  of  great  fer- 
vice  to  the  plants.  The  following  autumn  thefe  plants 
lhould  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  designed  to  remain, 
which  lhould  be  in  a  rich  moift  foil  and  a  lhady  lituation, 
where  they  will  thrive  much  better  than  if  too  much  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fun,  or  in  a  dry  foil,  where  they  will  require 
a  content  fupply  of  water  in  dry  weather.  Thefe  plants 
mult  not  be  lefs  than  two  feet  ditent  every  way.  When 
they  are  rooted  they  require  only  to  be  kept  clear  from 
weeds  ;  and  in  the  fpring,  before  they  Ihoot,  to  have  the 
ground  gently  dug  between  them,  fo  as  not  to  cut  or 
bruife  the  roots.  With  this  management  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  feveral  years,  and  produce  feeds  in  plenty.  If  you 
would  propagate  this  plant  by  offsets,  the  roots  lhould  be 
parted  at  Michaelmas,  and  planted  in  a  lhady  fituation, 
at  the  fame  ditence  as  has  been  direfted  for  the  feedling 
plants,  obferving  to  water  them  until  they  have  taken 
root,  after  which  they  mult  be  managed  as  the  feedlings. 
See  Adonis. 

IMPER  ATO'RIUS,  /  [Latin.]  A  Roman  gold  coin 
in  value  about  fifteen  Ihillings. 

IMPERCEPTIBIL'ITY,  /  Imperceptiblenefs.  Scott. 
IMPERCEPTIBLE,  adj.  [ imperceptible ,  Fr.  in  and  per¬ 
ceptible.]  Not  to  be  difcovered  ;  not  to  be  perceived  ;  fmall ; 
fubtle;  quick  or  flow,  fo  as  to  elude  obfervation. — Some 
things  are  in  their  nature  imperceptible  by  our  i'enfe  ;  yea, 
and  the  more  refined  parts  of  material  exiltence,  which, 
by  reafon  of  their  fubtilty,  efcape  our  perception.  Hate. 

IMPERCEPTIBLENESS,  /  The  quality  of  eluding 
obfervation. — Many  excellent  things  there  are  in  nature, 
which,  by  reafon  of  their  fubtilty  and  imperceptiblenefs  to 
us,  are  not  fo  much  as  within  any  of  our  faculties  to  ap¬ 
prehend.  Hale. 

IMPERCEPTIBLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to_be  per¬ 
ceived. — Upon  reading  of  a  fable  we  are  made  to  believe 
we  advife  ourfelves  ;  the  moral  infinuates  itlelf  impercep¬ 
tibly  ;  we  are  taught  by  furprife,  and  become  wifer  and 
better  unawares.  Addijon. 

IMPERTECT,  adj.  [im par  fait,  Fr.  imperfcElus,  Lat.] 
Not  complete  ;  not  abfolutely  linilhed  ;  defective. — Ufed 
either  of  perlons  or  things. — Opinion  is  a  light,  vain,  crude, 
and  imperfcEl,  thing,  fettled  in  the  imagination,  but  never 
arriving  at  the  undertending,  there  to  obtain  the  tin&ure 
of  reafon.  Ben  Jonfon. — The  ancients  were  imperfcEl  in  the 
doftrine  of  meteors,  by  their  ignorance  of  gunpowder  and 
fire-works.  Brown. 

The  Hill-born  founds  upon  the  palate  hung, 

And  dy’d  imperfcEl  on  the  falt’ring  tongue.  Dryden. 

Frail  ;  not  completely  good  ;  as,  Our  belt  worlhip  is  irn- 
perfeEl. 

Imperfect  Number,  is  that  wliofe  aliquot  parts  taken 
all  together  do  not  make  a  fum  that  is  equal  to  the  num¬ 
ber  itlelf,  but  either  exceed  it  or  fall  lhort  of  it;  being 
a  redundant  number  in  the  former  cafe,  and  a  defective 
''Dumber  in  the  latter.  Thus,  12  is  a  redundant  imper- 
feft  number,  becaufe  the  fum  of  all  its  aliquot  parts, 
7,  2,  3,4,  6,  makes  16,  which  exceeds  the  number  12. 
And  10  is  a  defeiftive  imperfect  number,  becaufe  its  alb 
•quot  parts,  1,2,  5,  taken  all  together,  make  only  8,  which 
is  lefs  than  the  number  10  itfelf. 

Imperfect  Tense,  in  grammar,  a  tenfe  that  denotes 
fome  preterite  cafe,  or  denotes  the  thing  to  be  at  that  time 
prefent,  and  not  quite  finiflied  ;  as  feribebam,  I  was  writ¬ 
ing.  See  the  article  Grammar,  vol.  viii. 

IMPERFECTION,  /  Defect;  failure;  fault,  whether 
phyfical  or  moral ;  whether  of  perfons  or  things. — Laws, 
as  all  other  things  human,  are  many  times  full  of  imper- 
feElion ;  and  that  which  is  fuppofed  belioveful  unto  men, 
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proveth  oftentimes  molt  pernicious.  Hooker.-~-lmperfcElions 
would  not  be  half  fo  much  taken  notice  of,  if  vanity  did 
not  make  proclamation  of  them.  L'Ef  range. 

IMPER'FECTLY,  adv.  Not  completely;  not  fully; 
not  without  failure.— Thofe  would  hardly  uhderltand  lan¬ 
guage  or  reafon  to  any  tolerable  degree ;  but  only  a  lit¬ 
tle  and  imp erfe Elly  about  things  familiar.  Locke. 

Should  finking  nations  furamon  you  away, 

Maria’s  love  might  juftify  your  tey  ; 
lmperfeElly  the  many  vows  are  paid, 

Which  for  your  fafety  to  the  gods  were  made.  Stepney. 

IMPERTECTNESS,  f.  The  Rate  of  being  imperfeft. 
Scott. 

IMPER'FORABLE,  adj.  [fa  and  perforo,  Lat.]  Not  to 
be  bored  through. 

IMPER'FORATE,  adj.  Not  pierced  through  ;  without 
a  hole. — Sometimes  children  are  born  imperforate  ;  in  which 
cafe  a  fmall  pundture,  drefled  with  tent,  effects  the  cure. 
Sharp. 

IMPER'IAL,  adj.  [imperial, Fr.  imperialis, Lat.]  Royal; 
poflefling  royalty : 

Aim  he  took 

At  a  fair  veltal,  throned  in  the  Well ; 

But  I  might  fee  young  Cupid’s  fiery  (haft 
Quench’d  in  the  challe  beams  of  the  wat’ry  moon. 

And  the  imperial  vot’refs  palled  on 

In  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free.  Skakefpeare. 

Betokening  royalty;  marking  fovereignty : 

My  due  from  thee  is  this  imperial  crown, 

Which,  as  immediate  from  thy  place  and  blood, 

Derives  itfelf  to  me.  Shakefpeart. 

Belonging  to  an  emperor  or  monarch  ;  regal ;  royal;  mo¬ 
narchical  : 

To  tame  the  proud,  the  fetter’d  Haves  to  free, 

Thefe  are  imperial  arts,  and  worthy  thee.  Dryden. 

IMPERIA'LE,  a  city  of  Chili,  in  South  America,  fix 
leagues  from  the  South  Sea,  having  the  river  Canton  to 
the  fouth  and  another  river  to  the  well,  both  navigable. 
It  is  fituated  on  a  riling  lteep  neck  of  land,  hard  to  be 
afeended.  In  1600,  it  was  taken  by  the  Indians,  after  a 
year’s  fiege  ;  molt  of  the  inhabitants  having  perilhed  by 
famine.  They  burnt  the  town,  and  then  laid  fiege  to  So- 
forno.  In  this  war,  Valdivia,  Argol,  Santa  Cruz,  Chilla, 
and  Villa  Rica,  were  taken.  After  which  they  became  fo 
confident  of  their  llrength,  that  they  fought  the  Spaniards 
bravely,  and  in  fome  meafure  revenged  the  cruelties  they 
had  committed  upon  their  countrymen.  The  Spaniards 
afterwards  built  a  town  here  called  Conception ;  which  fee. 
Lat.  38.  42.  S.  Ion.  73.  25.  W. 

IMPERIA'LI  (John  Baptift),  a  celebrated  phyfician 
of  Vicenza,  where  he  was  born  in  1568.  He  compofed 
feveral  efteemed  works  both  in  profe  and  verle,  written  in 
good  Latin  ;  and  died  in  1623. 

IMPE  RIALIST,  /  [from  imperial.]  One  that  belongs 
to  an  emperor. — The  impcrialijls  imputed  the  caule  of  lb 
lhameful  a  flight  unto  the  Venetians.  Knolles. 

To  IMPER'IL,  v.a.  [from  peril.']  To  endanger: 

He  never  thought  - 

For  fuch  a  hag,  that  feemed  worfe  than  naught. 

His  perfon  to  imperil  fo  in  fight.  Spenfcr. 

IMPE'RIOUS,  adj.  [ imperieux ,  Fr.  imperiofus,  Lat.] 
Commanding;  tyrannical;  authoritative;  haughty ;  arro¬ 
gant;  afluming  command. — Recolleft  what  dilorder  baity 
or  imperious  words  from  parents  or  teachers  have  cauled. 
Locke. 

This  imperious  man  will  work  us  all 
From  princes  into  pages.  ' Shakefpeare . 

Powerful  ;  afeendant  ;  overbearing. — A  man,  by  a  vail 
and  imperious  mind,  and  a  heart  large  as  the  land  upon 
the  fea-fliore,  could  command  all  the  knowledge  of  nature 
and  art.  TUlotJbn, 
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IMPE'RIOUSLY,  adv.  [from  imperious.']  With  arro¬ 
gance  of  command  ;  with  infolence  of  authority. — It  is 
not  to  infult  and  domineer,  to  look  difdainfully,  and  re¬ 
vile  imperioujly,  that  procures  an  elteem  from  any  one. 
Soulk. 

The  fage,  tranfported  at  th’  approaching  hour, 

Imperioujly  thrice  thunder’d  on  the  floor  !  Garth. 

IMPE'RIOUSNESS,  f.  [from  imperious.]  Authority; 
air  of  command. — So  would  he  ufe  his  imperioufuefs,  that 
we  had  a  delightful  fear  and  awe,  which  made  us  loth  to 
lofe  our  hopes.  Sidney. — Arrogance  of  command. — Imperi- 
oufnefs  and  feverity  is  but  an  ill  way  of  treating  men,  who 
have  reafon  of  their  own  to  guide  them.  Locke. 

,  IMPER'ISHABLE,  adj.  [imperijfable,  Fr.  in  and  perijh.] 
Not  to  be  deftroyed  : 

We  find  this  our  empyreal  form 
Incapable  of  mortal  injury, 

Imperijhable ;  and,  though  pierc’d  with  wound, 

Soon  clofing,  and  by  native  vigour  heal’d.  Milton. 

IMPER&EV'ERANT,  adj.  Perfeyering.— This  imper/e- 
verant  thing  loves  him  in  my  defpight.  Skakcfpeare. 

IMPER'SONAL,  adj.  [ imperfonel ,  Fr.  imperfonalis,  Lat.] 
Not  varied  according  to  the  perfons. — Imperfonals  be  de¬ 
clined  throughout  all  moods  and  tenfes ;  a  verb  imperfonal 
hath  no  nominative  cafe  before  it.  Accidence. 

IMPER'SONALLY,  adv.  According  to  the  manner  of 
an  imperfonal  verb. 

IMPERSONATED,  adj.  Made  perfons  of. — In  which 
the  imperfonated  vices  and  virtues  appeared.  Warton. 

IMPERSPIC'UOUS,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to, 
and  perfpicuvs,  clear.]  Wanting  clearnefs.  Bailey. 

IMPERSUA'SIBLE,  adj.  [in  and  perfuafibilis,  Lat.]  Not 
to  be  moved  by  perfuafion. — Every  pious  perfon  ought 
to  be  a  Noah,  a  preacher  of  righteoufnefs  ;  and,  if  it  be 
his  fortune  to  have  as  imper/uafble  an  auditory,  if  he  can¬ 
not  avert  the  deluge,  it  will  yet  deliver  his  own  foul,  if 
he  cannot  benefit  other  men’s.  Decay  of  Piety. 

IMPER'TINENCE,  or  Imper'tinency,  f.  [imperti¬ 
nence,  Fr.  from  impertinent.]  That  which  is  of  no  prefent 
weight;  that  which  has  no  relation  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

• — Some,  though  they  lead  a  Angle  life,  yet  their  thoughts 
do  end  with  themfelves,  and  account  future  times  imper- 
iinencies.  Bacon. — Folly;  rambling  thought: 

O,  matter  and  impertinency  mixt, 

Reafon  and  madnefs' !  -  Skakcfpeare. 

Troublefomenefs;  intrufion. — We  fhould  avoid  the  vexa¬ 
tion  and.  impertinence  of  pedants,  who  affeft  to  talk  in  a 
language  not  to  be  underltood.  Swift. — Trifle;  thing  of 
no  value. — I  envy  your  felicity,  delivered  from  the  gilded 
impertinencies  of  life,  to  enjoy  the  moments  of  a  folid  con¬ 
tentment.  Evelyn. — Nothing  is  more  eafy  than  to  reprefent 
as  impertinencies  any  parts  of  learning  that  have  no  imme¬ 
diate  relation  to  the  happinefs  or  convenience  of  mankind. 
Addfon. — There  are  many  fubtle  impertinencies  learnt  in 
the  lchools,  and  many  painful  trifles,  even  among  the  ma¬ 
thematical  theorems  and  problems.  Watts. 

IMPER'TINENT,  adj.  [impertinent,  Fr.  in  and  pertinent, 
Lat.]  Of  no  relation  to  the  matter  in  hand;  of  no  weight. 
= — The  contemplation  of  things  that  are  impertinent  to  us, 
and  do  not  concern  us,  are  but  a  mere  fpecious  idlenefs. 
‘Tillolfon. — Importunate  ;  intrufive  ;  meddling  ;  foolilh  ; 
trifling;  negligent  of  the  prefent  purpofe. — ’Tis  notafign 
two  lovers  are  together,  when  they  can  be  fo  impertinent 
as  to  enquire  what  the  world  does.  Pope. 

IMPER'TINENT,  /.  A  trifler;  a  meddler;  an  intru¬ 
der;  one  who  enquires  or  interpofes  where  he  has  no  right 
or  call. — Governors  would  have  enough  to  do  to  trouble 
their  heads  with  the  politics  of  every  meddling  officious 
impertinent.  L' Ef  range. 

IMPER'TINEN ELY,  adv.  Without  relation  to  the 
prefent  matter.— Troublefomely ;  officioufly  ;  intrufively. 
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— I  have  had  joy  given  me  as  prepofteroufly,  and  as  ra- 
pertinently,  as  they  give  it  to  nnen  who  marry  where  they 
do'not  love.  Suckling. 

IMPER'TINENTNESS,  f.  The  Hate  of  being  imper¬ 
tinent  ;  nonfenfe  ;  extravagance.  Scott. 

IMPERTRANSiBIL'ITY,  f.  [in  and  pertranfeo,  Lat.] 
Impoffibility  to  be  pafled  through. — I  willingly  declined 
thofe  many  ingenious  reafons  given  by  others ;  as  of  the 
impertranfibility  of  eternity,  and  impoffibility  therein  to  at¬ 
tain  to  the  prefent  limit  of  antecedent  ages.  Hale. 

IMPERTUR'BABLE,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to, 
per,  through,  and  turbo,  to  difturb.]  Impoffible  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed  ;  incapable  of  being  difturbed. 

IMPERTUR'BED,  adj.  Undilturbed ;  calm.  Bailey  * 

IMPERVES'TIGABLE,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary 
to,  per,  through,  and  vejligo,  to  trace.]  Incapable  of  being 
found  out ;  unfearchable.  Not  much  ufed.  Cole. 

IMPER'VIOUS,  adj.  [impervius,  Lat.]  Unpaflable ;  im¬ 
penetrable. — The  caufe  of  reflection  is  not  the  impinging, 
of  light  on  the  folid  or  impervious-  parts  of  bodies.  Newton .. 
From  the  damp  earth  impervious  vapours  rife,. 

Increafe  the  darknefs  and  involve  the  Ikies.  '  Pope*. 

Inacceffible.  Perhaps  improperly  ufed  .- 

A  river’s  mouth  impervious  to  the  wind,. 

And  clear  of  rocks.  Pope. 

IMPER'VIOUSNESS,  f.  The  ftate  of  not  admitting 
any  paflage. 

IMPET'IBLE,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to,  and 
peto,  to  fetch.]  Incapable  of  being  come  at.  Scott. 

IMPETI'GINES,/  [from  impeto,  Lat.  to  infeft.]  Dif- 
eafes  which  occafion  blemiflies  on  the  Ikin.  In  Dr.  Cul¬ 
len’s  fyftem,  the  impetigines  are  an  order  of  the  cachexias, 
defined  diforders  from  a  general  bad  habit,  manifefting 
themfelves  principally  by  disfiguring  the  Ikin  and  other 
external  parts  of  the  body.  The  itch,  though  affefting 
the  Ikin,  is  placed  in  the  clafs  locales-,  lince  it  is  uncon¬ 
nected  with  the  general  habit. 

IMPETIGINOS'ITY-,  /.  [from  impetigo.]  The  ftate  of 
being  impetiginous. 

IMPETIG'INOUS,  adj.  [from  impetigo ,  Lat.]  Scurfy  ; 
covered  with  finall  fcabs. 

IMPET'IGO,  f.  [Latin.]  A  kind  of  ringworm ;  a  cu¬ 
taneous  foulnefs  ;  the  fenrvy  ;  the  itch. 

IM'PETRABLE,  adj.  [impetrabilis,  from  impel ro,  LaU 
impetrable,  Fr.]  Poflible  to  be  obtained. 

To  IM'PETRATE,  v.  a.  To  obtain  by  in  treaty. 

■  IMPETRA'TION,  f.  The  aft  of  obtaining  by  prayer 
or  intreaty.— The  blefled  facrament  is  the  myftery  of  the. 
death  of  Chrilt,  and  the  application  of  his  blood,  which 
was  ffied  for  the  remiffion  of  fins ;  and  is  the  great  means 
of  impetration,  and  the  meritorious  caufe  of  it.  Taylor. 

Impetration  was  more  particularly  ufed  in  our  lta- 
tutes  for  the  pre-obtaining  of  benefices  and  church-offices 
in  England  from  the  court  of  Rome,  which  did  belong  to 
the  dHpofal  of  the  king  and  other  lay  patrons  of  the 
realm  ;  the  penalty  whereof  is  the  fame  with  that  of  pro- 
vifors.  25  Edw.  III.  ft.  6.  and  38  Edw.  III.  ft.  2. 

IMPETUOSITY,  f.  [impetuofitc,  Fr.  from  impetuous.] 
Violence;  fury;  vehemence  ;  force. — The  mind  gives  not 
only  licence,  but  incitation,  to  the  other  paffions  to  take 
their  freeft  range,  and  aft  with  the  utmolt  impetuofty. 
Decay  of  Piety. 

IMPETUOUS,  adj.  [impeteux,  Fr.  from  impetus,  Lat.] 
Violent ;  forcible  ;  fierce  : 

Their  virtue,  like  their  Tyber’s  flood, 

Rolling  its  courfe,  defign’d  their  country’s  good ; 

But  oft  the  torrent’s  too  impetuous  fpeed 

From  the  low  earth  tore  fome  polluted  weed.  Prior. 

Vehement  of  mind  ;  paffionate. — The  king,  ’tis  true,  is 
noble,  but  impetuous.  Rowe. 

IMPETUOUSLY,  adv.  [from  impetuous.]  Violently; 
vehemently  :  both  of  men  and  things  ; 
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They  view  the  windings  of  the  hoary  Nar  ; 

Through  rocks  and  woods  impetudujly  he  glides, 

While  froth  and  foam  the  fretting  furface  hides.  Addifon. 

IMPET'UOUSNESS,  /.  [from  impetuous.']  Violence  ; 
fury;  vehemence  of  paflion. — I  wilh  all  words  or  rage 
might  vanifli  in  that  breath  that  utters  them  ;  that,  as 
they  referable  the  wind  in  fury  and  impetuoufnefs,  fo  they 
might  in  tranfientnefs.  Decay  of  Piety. 

IMPETUS,/  [Latin.]  Violent  tendency  to  any  point ; 
violent  effort. — Why  did  they  not  continue  their  defcent 
’till  they  were  contiguous  to  the  fun,  whither  both  mu- 
_lual  attractions  and  impetus  carried  them  ?  Bentley. 

IMPIC'TURED,  adj.  Painted  : 

His  pallid  face,  impiElured  with  death, 

She  bathed  oft  with  tears,  and  dried  oft.  Spenfer. 

IMPIER/CEABLE,  adj.  Impenetrable ;  not  to  be 
pierced  : 

Exceeding  rage  inflam’d  the  furious  beaft;  ' 

For  never  felt  his  impierceable  bread 

So  wond’rous  force  from  hand  of  living  wight.  Spenfer. 

IMPIER'MENT,  /.  In  old  ftatutes,  the  aft  of  impair¬ 
ing;  damage  done  "to  any  thing — To  the  implement  and 
diminution  of  their  good  names.  Stat.  23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9. 

IMPPETY,  f.  [ impiete ,  Fr.  impietas,  Lat.]  Irreverence 
to  the  Supreme  Being;  contempt  of  the  duties  of  religion  : 

To  keep  that  oath  were  more  impiety 

Than  Jephtha’s  when  he  facrificd  his  daughter.  Sh'akefp. 

An  aft:  of  wickednefs ;  exprefflon  of  irreligion.  In  this 
ienfe  it  has  a  plural. — If  they  die  unprovided,  no  more  is 
the  king  guilty  of  thefe  impieties  for  which  they  are  now 
viflted.  Skakefpeare. — We  have  a  melancholy  profpecl:  of 
the  date  of  our  religion  :  fuch  amazing  impieties  can  be 
equalled  by  nothing  but  by  thofe  cities  conlumed  of  old 
by  fire.  Swift. 

To  IMPIG'NORATE,  v.  a.  [ in  and  pignus,  Lat.]  To 
pawn ;  to  pledge. 

IMPIG'NORATION,  f.  The  aft  of  pawning  or  put¬ 
ting  to  pledge. 

IMPIG'RITY,  /.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to,  and  piger, 
flow.]  Quicknefs  ;  alertnefs.  Not  much  ufed.  Bailey. 
IMPIG'ROUS,  adj.  Diligent ;  ready.  Cole. 

IMP  ING,  f.  The  aft  of  grafting  or  lengthening  out. 
To  IMPIN'GE,  v.n.  [impingo,  Lat.]  To  fall  again  It ; 
to  ftrike  againft  ;  to  clalh  with. — The  caule  of  reflection 
is  not  the  impinging  of  light  on  the  lolid  or  impervious 
parts  of  bodies.  Newton. 

IMPJN'GING,  f.  The  aft  of  ftriking  one  againft  ano¬ 
ther  with  violence. 

To  IMPIN'GUATE,  v.  a.  [in  and  pinguis,  Lat.]  To 
fatten  ;  to  make  fat. — Friftions  alfo  do  more  fill  and  im- 
pinguate  the  body  than  exercife  for  that  in  friftions  the 
inward  parts  are  at  reft.  Bacon. 

IM'PIOUS,  adj.  [ itnpius ,  Lat.]  Irreligious  ;  wicked  ; 
profane;  without  reverence  of  religion. — That  Scripture 
ftandeth  not  the  church  of  God  in  any  ftead  to  direft, 
but  may  be  let  pafs  as  needlefs  to  be  confulted  with,  we 
judge  it  profane,  impious,  and  irreligious,  to  think.  Hooker. 

Then  lewd  Auchemolus  he  laid  in  duft. 

Who  ftain’d  his  ftepdame’s  bed  with  impious  lull.  Dryden. 

IM'PIOUSLY,  adv.  Profanely;  wickedly: 

The  Roman  wit,  who  impioujly  divides 
His'hero  and  his  gods  to  different  fides, 

I  would  condemn.  Granville. 

IMPIOUSNESS,  f.  Profanenefs;  wickednefs. 

IMPLAC  ABIL'ITY,  f.  [from  implacable.]  Inexorable- 
nefs  ;  irreconcileable  enmity  ;  unappeafable  malice. 

IMPLA'CABLE,  adj.  [implacabilis,  Lat.  implacable,  Fr.] 
Not  to  be  pacified  ;  inexorable  ;  malicious  ;  conftant  in 
enmity. — The  French  are  the  moft  implacable  and  the  molt 
dangerous  enemies  of  the  Britilh  nation.  Addifon , 


Darah  bears  a  generous  mind : 

But  to  implacable  revenge  inclin’d  ; 

A  bounteous  mafter,  but  a  deadly  foe.  Dryden. 

IMPLA'CABLENESS,  /.  The  ftate  of  being  impla¬ 
cable. 

IMPLA'CABLY,  adv.  With  malice  not  to  be  pacified  ; 
inexorably. — An  order  was  made  for  difarming  all  the 
papifts  ;  upon  which,  though  nothing  was  after  done,  yet 
it  kept  up  the  apprehenfions  in  the  people  of  dangers,  and 
difinclined  them  from  the  queen,  whom  they  began  every 
day  more  implacably  to  hate,  and  consequently  to  difoblige. 
Clarendon. — It  is  once  ufed  by  Dryden  in  a  kind  of  mixed 
fenfe  of  a  tyrant’s  love  : 

I  love, 

And  ’tis  below  my  greatnefs  to  difown  it: 

Love  thee  implacably,  yet  hate  thee  too.  Dryden. 

To  IMPLA'NT,  v.  a.  [in  and  planto,  Lat.]  To  infix;  to 
infert ;  to  place  ;  to  engraft;  to  fettle  ;  to  fet ;  to  fow. 
The  original  meaning,  of  putting  a  vegetable  into  the 
ground  to  grow’,  is  not  often  ufed.— There  grew  to  the 
outfide  of  the  arytenoides  another  cartilage,  capable  of 
motion  by  the  help  of  fome  mufcles  that  were  implanted 
in  it.  Ray. 

See,  Father!  what  firft -fruits  on  earth  are  fprung, 

From  thy  implanted  grace  in  man  !  Milton. 

IMPLANTATION,  f.  The  aft  of  fetting  of  planting  ; 
the  aft  of  infixing  or  fettling. 

IMPLANT'ING,  f.  The  aft  of  infixing. 

IMPLAU'SIBLE,  adj.  [»:  and  p/aufble.]  Not  fpecious  ; 
not  likely  to  feduce  or  perfuade.— Nothing  can  better  im¬ 
prove  political  fchool-boys  than  the  art  of  making  plaufi- 
ble  or  implavfible  harangues  againft  the  very  opinion  for 
which  they  refolve  to  determine.  Swift. 

To  IMPLEA'D,  v.a.  [from  plaider,  Fr.  to  plead.]  To 
fue  ;  to  profecute  by  a  courfe  of  law.  Scott. 

IMPLE'ADING,  f.  The  aft  of  prolecuting  by  a  courfe 
of  law. 

IMPLE'ASING,  adj.  Difpleafing. — hnpleafmg  to  all,  as 
all  to  him.  Overbury. 

IMPLEMENT,  f  [implementum,  from  impleo,  Lat.] 
Something  that  fills  up  vacancy,  or  fupplies.  wants. — Unto 
life  many  implements  are  neceflary;  more,  if  we  feek  fuch 
a  life  as  hath  in  it  joy,  comfort,  delight,  and  pleafure. 
Hooker. — Jnftrument  of  manufafture ;  tools  of  a  trade; 
veflels  of  a  kitchen. — Wood  hath  coined  feventeen  thou- 
fand  pounds,  and  hath  his  tools  and  implements  to  coin  fix 
times  as  much.  Swift. 

IMPLETION,  f.  [impleo,  Lat.]  The  aft  of  filling; 
the  ftate  of  being  full.— Theoplnaftus  conceiveth,  upon  a 
plentiful  impletion,  there  may  lucceed  a  difruption  of  the 
matrix.  Brown . 

IMPLEX,  adj.  [implexus;  Lat. ]  Intricate;  entangled; 
complicated ;  oppoled  to  fvnpie. — Every  poem  is  either 
fimple  or  implex :  it  is  called  fimple  when  there  is  no  change 
of  fortune  in  it ;  implex,  when  the  fortune  of  the  chief 
aftor  changes  from  bad  to  good,  or  from  good  to  bad. 
SpeElator. 

To  IMPLICATE,  v.a.  [impliquer,  Fr.  implico,  Lat.] 
To  entangle  ;  to  embarrafs  ;  to  involve;  to  infold.— The 
ingredients  of  faltpetre  do  fo  mutually  implicate  and  hin¬ 
der  each  other,  that  the  concrete  afts  but  very  languidly. 
Boyle. 

IMPLICATING,  f.  The  aft  of  infolding ;  the  aft 
of  including  another  in  a  particular  tranfaftion  or  accu- 
fation. 

IMPLICATION,  f.  Involution  ;  entanglement. — 
Three  principal  caufes  of  firmnefs  are  the  groffnefs,  the 
quiet  contaft,  and  the  implication,  of  the  component  parts. 
Beyle. — Inference  not  exprelfed,  but  tacitly  inculcated. — 
Though  civil  caufes,  according  to  fome  men,  are  of  lefs 
moment  than  criminal,  yet  the  doctors  are,  by  implication , 
of  a  different  opinion.  Aylijfc, 

Implication's. 
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Implication,  in  law,  is  a  neceflary  inference  of  fome- 
tliing  not  direftly  declared;  between  parties  in  deeds, 
agreements,  & c.  anting  from  what  is  admitted  or  ex- 
p  re  fled. 

When  tli?  law  giveth  any  thing  to  a  man,  it  giveth, 
implicitly  (or  rather  impliedly')  whatfoever  is  neceflary  for 
the  enjoying  the  fame.  It  is  a  general  rule,  that,  where 
an  eftate  is  to  be  railed  by  implication,  it  mujlbea  necejfary 
and  inevitable  implication ,  and  fuch  as  that  the  words  can 
have  no  other  conftruftion  whatfoever.  Talb.  3.  An  im* 
plication  cannot  be  intended  by  deed,  unlefs  there  are  apt 
words;  but  ot’nerwife  in  a  will.  Brownl.  153.  '  An  im¬ 
plied  intent  mult  not,  without  clear  expreflion,  alter  the 
equitable  general  law.  1  Chan.  Caf  297.  An  eftate  by 
implication  was  never  thought  of  in  a  deed,  nor  in  a  will 
but  in  a  cafe  of  neceflity.  4  Mod.  156.  No  implication 
fhail  be  allowed  againlt  an  exprefs  eftate  limited  by  exprefs 
words.  1  Salk.  226.  An  exprefs  eftate  for  life  cannot  be 
enlarged  by  implication,  but  by  exprefs  words  it  may. 
2  Vern.  449. 

The  want  of  words  in  fome  cafes  may  be  helped  by  im¬ 
plication  ;  and  fo  one  word  or  thing,  or  one  eftate  given, 
fhail  be  implied  by  another.  There  is  an  implication  in 
wills  and  devifes  of  lands,  whereby  eftates  are  gained;  as 
if  a  lmtband  devifes  the  goods  in  his  houfe  to  his  wife, 
and  that  after  her  deceale  his  Ion  fhail  have  them,  and  his 
houfe  ;  though  the  houfe  be  not  devifed  to  the  wife  by 
exprefs  words,  yet  it  has  been  held,  that  the  hath  an  eftate 
for  life  in  it  by  implication,  becaufe  no  other  perfon  could 
then  have  it,  the  fon  and  heir  being  excluded,  who  was 
to  have  nothing  till  after  her  deceale.  1  Ventr.  223. 

Eftates  for  life,  and  eftates  tail,  may  be  railed  by  im¬ 
plication  in  wills ;  a  teftator  had  three  ions,  the  eldeft  fon 
dying,  leaving  his  wife  with  child,  to  whom  the  father 
deviled  an  annuity,  in  ventre  fa  mere,  and,  if  his  middle  fon 
died  before  he  had  any  iflue  of  his  body,  remainder  over, 
&c.  And  it  was  refolved,  that  fuch  fon  had  an  eftate- 
tail  by  implication.  Moor  127.  It  is  faid  a  fee-fimple  eftate 
ftiail  not  arife  by  implication  in  a  will;  though  there  is  a 
perpetual  charge  impoled  by  the  devifor  on  the  devifee, 
See.  Bridgm.  103.  Alfo  it  hath  been  adjudged,  that,  where 
a  particular  eftate  is  devifed  by  will  exprefsly,  a  contrary 
intent  fliall  not  be  implied  by  any  fubfequent  claufe.  See 
title  Will. 

Implication  is  either  necejfary  or  pojfible  ;  and,  wherever  an 
eftate  is  railed  by  that  means  in  a  will,  it  mult  be  by  a 
necejfary  implication  ;  for  the  devifee  mull  neceflarily  have 
the  thing  devifed,  and  no  other  perfon  can  have  it.  1  Salk. 
23  6.  2  Nclf.  Abr.  494. 

IMPLFCIT,  adj.  [implicite,  Fr.  implicitus,  Lat.]  Entan¬ 
gled  ;  infolded  ;  complicated.  This  fenl'e  is  rare. — In  his 
woolly  fleece  I  cling  implicit.  Pope. 

The  humble  Ihrub, 

And  bufii  with  frizzled  hair  implicit.  Thomfon. 

Inferred;  tacitly  comprifed  ;  not  exprefled. — In  the  firft 
eftablilhment  of  fpeech  there  was  an  implicit  compact, 
founded  upon  common  content ;  that  fuch  and  fuch  words 
ihould  be  ligns,  whereby  they  would  exprefs  their  thoughts 
one  to  another.  South. — Relting  upon  another;  connected 
with  another  over  which  that  which  is]  connected  to  it 
has  no  power;  trailing  without  referve  or  examination. 
Thus,  by  implicit  credulity,  I  may  believe  a  letter  yet  not 
opened,  when  I  am  confident  of  the  writer’s  veracity. — 
There  be  falfe  peaces  or  unities,  when  the  peace  is  ground¬ 
ed  but  upon  an  implicit  ignorance  ;  for  all  colours  will 
agree  in  the  dark.  Bacon. 

No  longer  by  implicit  faith  we  err, 

Whillt  every  man’s  his  own  interpreter;  Denham. 

IMPLI'CITLY,  adv.  By  inference  comprifed,  though 
not  exprefled. — The  divine  infpeftion  into  the  affairs  of 
the  world  doth  neceflarily  follow  from  the  nature  and  be¬ 
ing  of  God;  and  he  that  denies  this,  doth  implicitly  deny 
ids  exfftence;  he  may  acknowledge  what  lie  will  with  his 


mouth,  but  in  his  heart  he  hath  faid  there  is  no  God. 
Bentley. — By  connexion  with  fomething  elfe  ;  dependently ; 
with  unreferved  confidence  or  obedience. — Learn  not  to 
difpute  the  methods  of  his  providence;  but  humbly  and 
implicitly  to  acquiefce  in  and  adore  them.  Atterbury . 

My  blulhing  mufe  with  confcious  fear  retires. 

And  w'hom  they  like  implicitly  admires.  -  Rofcommon. 

IMPLI'CITNESS,  f.  The  ftate  of  being  implicit;  im¬ 
plication  ;  dependance  on  the  judgment  or  authority  of 
another.  Scott. 

IMPLORA'TOR,  f.  One  that  implores  any  thing-. _ 

Mere  implorators  of  unholy  fuits.  Shakefpeare. 

To  IMPLO'RE,  v.a.  [ implorer ,  Fr.  imploro,  Lat.]  To 
call  upon  in  fupplication ;  to  folicit  i 


They  fliip  their  oars,  and  crown  with  wine 
The  holy  goblet  to  the  pow’rs  divine, 

Imploring  all  the  gods  that  reign  above.  Pope.  ■ 

To  afk  ;  to  beg: 

Do  not  fay  ’tis  fu  perdition,  that 

I  kneel  and  then  implore  her  blefling.  Shakefpeare. 

IMPLO'RE,  f.  The  aft  of  begging ;  intreaty;  folici- 
tation.  Not  in  life  : 


Urged  fore 

With  piercing  w’ords  and  pitiful  implore. 

Him  haify  to  arife.  Fairy  Queen. 

IMPLO'RER,  f.  [from  implore.)  Solicitor. 

_  IMPLO'RING,  f.  The  aft  of  aiking  with  forrowful  fo- 
licitation. 

IMPLU'MED,  adj.  [ implumis ,  Lat.]  Without  feathers. 
IMPLU'VIOUS,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  and  pluo,  to  rain.] 
Wet  with  rain.  Not  muck  ujed. 

To  IMPLY',  v.a.  [impliquer,  Fr.  implied,!,  at.]  To  in¬ 
fold  ;  to  cover  ;  to  intangle.  Not  in  ufe : 

His  courage  flout, 

Striving  to  loofe  the  knot  that  faft  him  ties, 

Himfelf  in  ftraighter  bonds  too  rafli  implies.  Fairy  Queen. 

To  involve  or  comprife  as  a  confequence  or  concomitant. 
—That  it  was  in  ufe  among  the  Greeks,  the  word  tricli¬ 
nium  implieth.  Brown. — What  follows  next  is  no  objection  3 
for  that  implies  a  fault.  Dryden. 

Bows  the  ftrength  of  brawny  arms  imply, 

Emblems  of  valour,  and  of  viftory.  Dryden. 

IMPLYING,  J.  The  aft  of  comprifing,  or  of  making 
implication.  & 

To  IMPOI'SON,  v.a.  [empoifener,  Fr.  It  might  be  writ¬ 
ten  empoifon .]  To  corrupt  with  poilon  : 


One  doth  not  know 

How  much, an  ill  word  doth  impoifon  liking.  Shakefpeare, 
To  kill  with  poifon.  This  is  rare.  See  Empoison  : 


A  man  by  his  own  alms  impoifon  d, 

And  with  his  charity  flain.  Shakefpeare. 

IMPOI'SONING,  f.  The  aft  of  corrupting  with  poifon. 

IMPOLAR'ILY,  adv.  [in  and  polar.)  Not  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  poles.  Not  much  vfed. — Bein°-  im- 
polarily  adjoined  unto  a  more  vigorous  loadftone,  it°will, 
in  a  lhort  time,  exchange  its  poles.  Brown. 

IMPOLI'TE,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to,  and  po- 
litus,  polifhed.]  Unpolilhed;  rude;  coarfe.  Scott. 

IMPOLI'TELY,  adv.  In  an  unpoliflied  manner;  rude¬ 
ly  ;  coarfely.  Scott.  ■ 

IMPOLI'TENESS,  f.  Want  of  politenefs. — The  impo- 
litenefs  of  his  manners  feemed  to  atteft  his  fmcerity  Cher 
tcrficld. 

IMPOLITIC,  or  Impolit'ical,  adj.  [in  and  politic .] 
Imprudent;  indifereet;  void  of  art  or  forecaft. — He  that 
exhorteth  to  beware  of  an  enemy’s  policy,  doth  not  pive 
counfel  to  be  impolitic  ;  but  rather  to  ufe  all  prudent  fore¬ 
fight  and  circumfpeftion,  left  our  fimplicity  be  over¬ 
reached  by  cunning  flights,  Hooker. 

IMPOLITIC  ALLY. 
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IMPOLIT'ICALLY,  or  Impol'iticly,  advs  With¬ 
out  art  or  forecaft. 

IMPOL'ITICNESS,  f.  The  ftate  or  quality  of  being 
impolitic.  Scott. 

IMPON'DEROUS,  adj.  [in  and  ponderous.']  Void  of 
perceptible  weight. — It  produces  vifible  and  real  effects 
by  imponderous  and  invifible  emiffions.  Brown. 

To  IMPO'NE,  v.  a.  [from  impono,  Lat.]  To  put  down 
by  way  of  (taking  a  wager. — The  king,  fir,  hath  wagered 
with  him  fix  Barbary  horfes ;  againll  which  he  has  imponed, 
as  I  take  it,  li x  French  rapiers  and  poniards.  Shakefpeare. 

To  IMPOO'R,  v.  a.  To  make  poor  : 

Neither  waves,  nor  thieves,  nor  fire, 

Nor  have  rots  impoor'd  this  fire.  IV.  Browne. 

IMPOP'ULAR.  adj.  Unpopular,  not  pleafing  to  the 
people.  Bolingbroke. 

IMPORCATION,  f  [from  imporco,  Lat.  to  make  a 
baulk.]  The  aft  of  making  a  baulk,  or  falfe  ridge,  in 
ploughing.  Scott. 

IMPOROS'ITY,/!  |7b  and  porous.]  Abfence  of  inter- 
ftices;  compaftnefs ;  clofenefs. — The  porofity  ok  imporo- 
fity  betwixt  the  tangible  parts,  and  the  greatnefs  or  fmall- 
nefs  of  the  pores.  Bacon. 

IMPO'ROUS,  adj.  Free  from  pores;  free  from  vacu¬ 
ities  or  interftices  ;  clofe  of  texture  ;  completely  folid. — * 
It  has  its  earthly  and  falinous  parts  fo  exactly  refolved, 
that  its  body  is  left  imporous,  and  not  difereted  by  atomi¬ 
cal  terminations.  Brown — If  atoms  fhould  defeend  plumb 
down  with  equal  velocity,  being  all  perfectly  folid  and 
imporous ,  they  would  never  the  one  overtake  the  other.  Ray. 

IMPO'ROUSNESS,  f.  Clofenefs  of  texture;  imporofity. 
Scott. 

To  IMPORT,  v.  a.  [importo,  Lat.]  To  carry  into  any 
country  from  abroad  ;  oppofed  to  export : 

For  Elis  I  would  fail  with  utmoft  fpeed, 

T’  import  twelve  mares,  which  there  luxurious  feed.  Pope. 
To  imply  :  to  infer. — Himfelf  not  only  comprehended  all 
our  necelllties,  but  in  fuch  fort  alfo  framed  every  petition 
as  might  moft  naturally  ferve  for  many  ;  and  doth,  though 
not  always  require,  yet  always  import ,  a  multitude  of  fpeak- 
ers  together.  Hooker. — To  produce  in  confequence  : 
Something  he  left  imperfeft  in  the  ftate, 

Which  fince  his.  coming  forth  is  thought  of,  which 
Imports  the  kingdom  fo  much  fear  and  danger, 

That  his  return  was  mod  requir’d.  Shakefpeare. 

[Importer,  importe,  Fr.  Imperfonally.]  To  be  of  moment : 
as,  It  imports,  it  is  of  weight  or  confequence. — Number  in 
armies  importelh  not  much,  where  the  people  is  of  rveak 
courage.  Bacon. 

This  to  attain,  whether  hehv’n  move,  or  earth. 

Imports  not,  if  thou  reckon  right.  Milton. 

IMPO'RT,  f.  Importance  ;  moment ;  confequencei — 
When  there  is  any  difpute,  the  judge  ought  to  appoint 
the  fum  according  to  the  eloquence  and  ability  of  the  ad¬ 
vocate,  and  in  proportion  to  the  import  of  the  caufe.  Aylijfe . 

What  occalion  of  import 

Hath  all  fo  long  detain’d  you  from  your  wife?  Shakefp. 
Tendency. — Add  to  the  former  obfervations  made  about 
vegetables  a  third  of  the  fame  import  made  in  mineral  fub- 
ftances.  Beyle. — Any  thing  imported  from  abroad.  In  this 
fenfe  it  is  accented  on  the  firft  fyllable. — With  regard  to 
the  general  account  of  England's  foreign  balance,  the  ex¬ 
ports  have  been  computed  at  feven  millions  fteriing,  and 
its  imports  at  five.  Guthrie. 

IMPORTABLE,  adj.  Unfupportable  ;  not  to  be  en¬ 
dured.  A  word  accented  by  Spenfer  on  the  firft  fyllable. 
It  is  ufed  in  the  Apocrypha  : 

Both  at  once  him  charge  on  either  fide, 

With  hideous  ftrokes  and  importable  power, 

That  forced  him  his  ground  to  traverfe  wide, 

And  wifely  watch  to  ward  that  deadly  flour,  fairy  Queen. 
Vo.L,  X.  No.  735. 
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IMPORTANCE,  f.  [French.]  Thing  imported  or  im¬ 
plied  ;  rare.' — A  notable  paflion  of  wonder  appeared  in 
them  ;  but  the  wifeft  beholder,  that  knew  no  more  but 
feeing,  could  not  fay  if  the  hirportance  were  joy  or  forrow. 
Shakefpeare. — Matter;  fubjeft.  Not  in  ufe. — It  had  been 
pity  you  ftiould  have  been  put  together  with  fo  mortal  a 
plirpofe,  as  then  each  bore,  upon  importance  of  fo  flight  a 
nature.  Shakefpeare. — Confequence  ;  moment : 

Thy  own  importance  know, 

Nor  bound  thy  narrow  views  to  things  below.  Pope. 
Importunity.  An  improper  ufe  peculiar  to  Shakefpeare : 
Maria  writ 

The  letter  at  fir  Toby’s  great  importance-. 

In  recompence  whereof  he  hath  married  her.  Shakefpeare. 

IMPOR'TANT,  adj.  [important,  Fr.]  Momentous  ; 
weighty  ;  of  great  confequence. — The  moft  important  and 
prefiing  care  of  a  new  and  vigorous  king  was  his  mar¬ 
riage,  for  mediate  eftablifhment  of  the  royal  line.  Wot  ton.. 

Important  truths  (till  let  your  fables  hold. 

And  moral  myfteries  with  art  unfold.  Granville. 

Momentous  ;  forcible  ;  of  great  efficacy. — This  feems  to 
be  the  meaning  here  : 

He  fiercely  at  him  flew. 

And  with  important  outrage  him  aflail’d  : 

Who,  foon  prepar’d  to  field,  his  (word  forth  drew, 

And  him  with  equal  vajour  countervail’d.  Fairy  Queen. 

Importunate.  A  corrupt  ufe  of  the  word : 

Great  France 

My  mourning  and  important  tears  hath  pitied.  Shakefpeare. 

IMPORTATION,  f.  [from  import.]  The  act  or  prac¬ 
tice  of  importing,  orbringing  into  a  country  from  abroad  ; 
oppofed  to  exportation. — The  king’s  realonable  profit 
fhould  not  be  neglefted  upon  importation  and  exportation. 

Bacon . 

IMPORTER,  f.  One  that  brings  in  from  abroad. — It 
is  impoftible  to  limit  the  quantity  that  (hall  be  brought 
in,  efpecially  if  the  importers  of  it  have  fo  Cure  a  market  as 
the  Exchequer.  Swift. 

IMPORTING,  f.  The  aft  of  introducing  commodi¬ 
ties  from  abroad  ;  the  aft  or  ftate  of  conveying  a  particu¬ 
lar  meaning. 

IMPORT'LESS,  adj.  Of  no  moment  or  confequence.. 
This  is  a  word  not  in  ufe,  but  not  inelegant : 

We  lefs  expeft 

That  matter  needlefs,  of  importlefs  burthen, 

Divide  thy  lips.  Shakefpeare, 

IMPORTU'NACY,  f.  The  aft  of  importuning  : 

Art  thou  not  aftiam’d 

To  wrong  him  with  thy  importunacy  ?  Shakefpeare. 

IMPORTUNATE,  adj.  [importunus,  Lat.  importun, 
Fr.]  Unfeafonable  and  inceflant  in  folicitations ;  not  to  be 
repulfed. — I  was  in  debt  to  my  importunate  bufinefs;  but 
he  would  not  hear  my  excufe.  Shakefpeare. 

IMPORTUNATELY,  adv.  With  inceflant  folicita- 
tion;  pertinacioufly  in  petition. — Their  pertinacy  is  fuch, 
that,  when  you  drive  them  out  of  one  form,  they  aflume 
another  ;  and  are  fo  importunately  troublefome,  as  makes 
many  think  it  impoflible  to  be  freed  from  them.  Duppa. 

IMPORTUNATENESS,  f.  [from  importunate.]  Incef- 
lant  folicitation. — She  with  more  and  more  importunatenefs 
craved,  which,  in  all  good  manners,  was  either  of  us  to 
be  defired,  or  not  granted.  Sidney. 

To  IMPORTUNE,  v.  a.  [importuner,  Fr.  importunus , 
Lat.  Accented  anciently  on  the  lecond  fyllable.]  To 
teaze;  to  harafs  with  flight  vexation,  perpetually  recur¬ 
ring;  to  moleft. — If  he  efpied  any  lewd  gaiety  in  his  fel- 
lovv-fervants,  his  matter  (hould  ftraightways  know  it,  and 
not  reft  free  from  importuning,  until  the  fellow  had  put 
away  his  fault.  Game,  . 
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The  bloom  of  beauty  other  years  demands, 

Nor  will  be  gather’d  by  inch  wither’d  hands  : 

You  importune  it  with  a  falfe  deiire.  Dry  den, 

[Accented  on  the  fecond  fyllable,  and  ufed  by  Spenfer 
for]  To  import : 

But  the  fage  wizard  telles,  as  he  has  redd, 

That  it  importunes  death  and  dolefull  dreryhedd.  F.  Queen, 

[Accented  on  the  laft  fyllable.]  To  require: 

We  /hall  write  to  you, 

As  time  and  our  coiicerns  lhall  importune, 

How  it  goes  with  us.  Shakejpcare. 

IMPORTU'NE,  ad},  [importunus,  Lat.  anciently  with  the 
accent  on  the  fecond  iy liable.]  Conftantly  recurring;  trou- 
blefome  by  frequency. — Henry,  king  of  England,  needed 
not  to  have  bellowed  fuch  great  fums,  nor  fo  to  have  bu¬ 
lled  himfelf  with  importune  and  inceifant  labour,  to  com- 
pafs  my  death  and  ruin,  if  I  had  been  a  feigned  perfon. 
Bacon. 

All  that  charge  did  fervently  apply, 

With  greedy  malice  and  importune  toil ; 

And  planted  there  their  huge  artillery, 

With  which  they  daily  made  molt  dreadful  battery.  Sp. 

Troublefome ;  vexatious. — If  the  upper  foul  can  check 
what  is  confented  to  by  the  will,  in  compliance  with  the 
Belli,  and  can  then  hope,  that,  after  a  few  years  of  fenfu- 
ality,  that  importune  rebellious  fervant  ihall  be  eternally 
call  off,  this  would  be  fome  colour  for  that  novel  perfua- 
fion.  Hammond. 

And  th’  armies  of  their  creatures,  all  and  fome. 

Do  ferve  to  them,  and  with  importune  might 
War  againft  us,  the  vafials  of  their  will.  Spenfer. 

Unfeafonable ;  coming,  alking,  or  happening,  at  a  wrong 
time : 

No  fair  to  Ihine 

Equivalent,  or  fecond  !  which  compell’d 

Me  thus,  though  importune  perhaps,  to  come 

And  gaze  and  worlhip  thee.  Milton. 

IMPORTU'NELY,  adv.  Troublefomely ;  inceflantly  : 
The  palmer  bent  his  ear  unto  the  noife. 

To  weet  what  call’d  fo  importunely : 

Again  he  heard  a  more  efforced  voice, 

That  bade  him  come  in  halle.  Fairy  Queen. 

Unfeafonably  ;  improperly. — The  conllitutions  that  the 
apollles  made  concerning  deacons  and  widows,  are  with 
much  importunity,  but  very  importunely,  urged  by  the  dif- 
ciplinarians.  Sandcrfon. 

IMPORTU'NING,  f.  The  aft  of  harafling  with  in- 
celfant  folicitations. 

IMPORTUNITY,  /  [importuhitas,  Lat.  importunite,  Fr.] 
Inceifant  folicitation. — Overcome  with  the  importunity  of 
his  wife,  a  woman  of  a  haughty  fpirit,  he  altered  his  for¬ 
mer  purpofe.  Knolles. 

Thrice  I  deluded  her,  and  turn’d  to  fport 

Her  importunity.  Milton. 

IMPOR'TUOUS,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to,  and 
portus,  a  harbour.]  Void  of  ports;  having  no  harbours. 
Scott.  *  , 

To  IMPO'SE,  v.  a.  [ impofer ,  Fr.  impoftum,  Lat.]  To 
lay  on  as  a  burthen  or  penalty. — If  a  fon  do  fall  into  a 
lewd  action,  the  imputation,  by  your  rule,  fliould  be  im- 
pofed  on  the  father.  Shakejpcare. 

To  tyrants  others  have  their  country  fold, 

Impofng  foreign  lords  for  foreign  gold.  Dry  den. 

To  enjoin  as  a  duty  or  law. — What  good  or  evil  is  there 
under  the  fun,  wdiat  aftion  correfpondent  or  repugnant 
unto  the  law  which  God  hath  impofed  upon  his  creatures, 
but  in  or  upon  it  God  doth  work,  according  to  the  law 
which  himfelf  hath  eternally  propol'ed  to  keep  ?  Hooker, 
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Thou  on  the  deep  impofef  nobler  laws, 

And  by  that  jullice  halt  remov'd  the  caufe.  Walter. 

To  fix  on  ;  to  impute  to.— This  cannot  be  allowed,  ex- 
cept  we  impute  that  unto  the  firft  caufe  which  we  impofe 
not  on  the  fecond ;  or  what  we  deny  'unto  nature,  we  im¬ 
pute  unto  nativity  itfelf.  Brown.— To  obtrude  fallaci- 
oufly  : 

Our  poet  thinks  not  fit 

T’  impofe  upon  you  what  he  writes  for  wit.  Drydcn. 

Among  printers.  To  put  the  pages  on  the  Hone,  and  fit 
on  the  chafes,  in  order  to  carry  the  forms  to  prefs. 

Fo  Imfo'se  on.  To  put  a  cheat  on  ;  to  deceive.—* 
Phyficians  and  philofophers  have  fuffered  themfelves  to 
be  fo  far  impofed  upon  as  to  publilh  chemical  preparations 
they  never  tried.  Boyle.— He  that  thinks  the  word  centaur 
Bands  for  fome  real  being,  impofs  on  himfelf,  and  miitakea 
words  for  things.  Locke. 

IMPO'SE,  /.  Command;  injunftion.  Not  in  life: 
According  to  your  ladylhip’s  impofe 
I  am  thus  early  come.  Shakejpcare. 

IMPO'SEABLE,  adj.  To  be  laid  as  obligatory  on  any 
body. — They  were  not  fimply  impofeable  on  any  particular 
man,  farther  than  he  was  a  member  of,  fome  church. 
Hammond. 

IMPOS'ER,  f.  One  who  enjoins  as  a  law ;  one  who 
lays  any  thing  on  another  as  a  hardlhip. — The  univerfi- 
ties’  fulferings  might  be  manifelled  to  all  nations,  and  the 
impofer  of  thele  oaths  might  repent.  Walton. 

IMPO'SING,  f.  The  aft  of  obtruding;  the  aft  of  en¬ 
joining. _  With  printers,  laying  pages  on  the  Bone  to  be 
formed  into  forms. 

IMPO'SING-STONE,  /.  The  Bone  upon  which  forms 
are  impofed.  See  the  article  Printing. 

IMPOSITION,/,  {impoftion,  Fr.  imp  oft  us,  Lat.]  The 
aft  of  laying  one  tiling  on  another. — The  fecond  part  of 
confirmation  is  the  prayer  and  benediftion  of  the  bilhop, 
made  more  folemn  by  the  impoftion  of  hands.  Hammond.— 
The  aft  of  annexing. — The  firft  impoftion  of  names  was 
grounded,  among  all  nations,  upon  future  good  hope  con¬ 
ceived  of  children.  Camden. — Injunction  of  any  thing  as 
a  law  or  duty. — Their  determination  is  to  trouble  you 
with  no  more  fuit;  unlefs  you  may  be  won  by  fome  othes 
fort  than  your  father’s  impoftion,  depending  on  the  calkets, 
Shakefpeare. 

From  impoftion  of  ftrift  laws,  to  free 

Acceptance  of  large  grace;  froni  fervile  fear 

To  filial ;  works  of  law,  to  works  of  faith.  Milton. 

Conftraint ;  opprefiion. — A  greater  load  has  been  laid  on 
us  than  we  have  been  able  to  bear,  and  the  grofieft  impo- 
f  lions  have  been  fubmitted  to,  in  order  to  forward  the 
dangerous  defigns  of  a  faftion.  Swift. — Cheat ;  fallacy  ; 
impolture. — Being  well  acquainted  with  his  hand,  I  had  * 
no  reafon  to  fulpeft  an  impoftion  in  this  letter,  S mol/e t.~. 
A  fupernumerary  exercife  enjoined  fcholars  as  a  punilh- 
ment : 

Thefe  impoftions  were  fupply’d. 

To  light  my  pipe,  or  pleafe  my  pride.  Progr.  of  Difontent. 

The  aft  of  laying  pages  on  the  ftone,  and  fixing  them  in 
a  chafe. 

Impoftion  of  hands,  an  ecclefiaftical  aftion  by  which  a 
bilhop  lays  his  hand  on  the  head  of  a  perfon,  in  ordina¬ 
tion,  confirmation,  or  in  uttering  a  blefiing.  This  prac¬ 
tice  is  alfo  frequently  obferved  by  the  diftenters  at  the  or¬ 
dination  of  their  minifters,  when  all  the  minilters  prefent 
place  their  hands  on  the  head  of  him  whom  they  are  or¬ 
daining,  while  one  of  them  prays  for  a  blefiing  on  him 
and  his  future  labours.  This  fome  of  them  retain  as  an 
ancient  praftice,  j uftified  by  the  example  of  the  kpoftles, 
when  no  extraordinary  gifts  are  conveyed.  However, 
they  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  ceremony  ; 
nor  do  they  conlider  it  as  an  eflential  part  of  ordination. 
Impofition  of  hands  was  a  Jewifli  ceremony,  introduced 
,  *  not 
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not  by  any  divine  authority,  but  by  cuftom  ;  it  being  the 
practice  among  thole  people,  whenever  they  prayed  to 
God  for  any  perfon,  to  lay  their  hands  on  his  head.  Our 
Saviour  obferved  the  fame  cuftom,  both  when  he  confer¬ 
red  his  blefting  on  children  and  when  he  cured  the  fick  ; 
adding  prayer  to  the  ceremony.  The  apoftles  likewife 
laid  hands  on  thofe  upon  whom  they  beftowed  the  Holy 
Ghoft.  The  priefts  obferved  the  fame  cuftom  when  any 
one  was  received  into  their  body.  And  the  apoftles  them- 
felves  underwent,  the  impofition  of  hands  afrelh  every 
time  they  entered  upon  any  new  defign.  In  the  ancient 
church,  rmpofition  of  hands  was  even  pradtifed  on  perfons 
when  they  married,  which  cuftom  the  Abyftinians  ftill 
obferve. 

IMPOSITI'TIOUS,  adj.  Firft  impofed  ;  radical  ;  pri¬ 
mitive.  Baily. 

IMPOS  ITIVE,  adj..  Impofed  ;  unnatural.  Cole. 

IMPOSSIBILITY,  f.  [ impojfibilite ,  Fr.  from  impojjible .] 
Impracticability  ;  the  date  of  being  not  feafible.— Simple 
Philoclea,  it  is  the  impojjibility  that  doth  torment  me  ;  for 
unlawful  defires  are  punilhed  after  the  effedt  of  enjoying, 
but  impoflible  defires  in  the  defire  itfelf.  Sidney. 

Let  the  mutinous  winds 
Strike  the  proud  cedars  ’gainft  the  fiery  fun. 

Murdering  impojjibility ,  to  make 

What  cannot  be,  fight  work.  Shakefpeare. 

That  which  cannot  be  done. — Though  men  do,  without 
offence,  wilh  daily  that  the  affairs,  which  with  evil  fuccefs 
are  paft,  might  have  fallen  out  much  better ;  yet  to  pray 
that  they  may  have  been  any  other  than  they  are,  this  be¬ 
ing  a  manifeit  impojjibility  in  itfelf,  the  rules  of  religion  do 
not  permit.  Hooker. 

Impqjjbilities  !  oh  no,  there’s  none. 

Could  I  bring  thy  heart  captive  home.  Cowley. 

IMPOSSIBLE,  adj.  [French.]  Not  to  be  done;  not 
to  be  attained';  impradticable. — It  is  impojjible  the  mind 
fhould  be  (topped  any  where  in  its  progrels  in  this  fpace, 
how  far  foever  it  extends  its  thoughts.  Locke. 

I  my  own  thoughts  deceive. 

With  hope  of  things  impojjible  to  find.  Waljh. 

IMPOSSIBLE,  J.  [from  the  adj.  ]  An  impofiibility. 

Obfolete. 

JMFOS'SIBLY,  adv.  In  an  impoflible  manner. 

IM'POST,  f.  [ impot ,  Fr.  from  impofitum,  Lat.]  A  tax ; 
a  toll;  a  cuftom  paid. — Taxes  and  impojls  upon  merchants 
do  feldorn  good  to  the  king’s  revenue  ;  for  that  that  he 
wins  in  the  hundred,  he  lofeth  in  the  (hire.  Bacon. — Im- 
polt  is  properly  the  tax  received  by  the  prince  for  fuch 
merchandifes  as  are  brought  into  any  haven  within  his  do¬ 
minions  from  foreign  nations.  It  may  therefore  in  fome 
fort  be  diftinguilhed  from  cujloms ,  becaufe  cuftoms  are  ra¬ 
ther  that  profit  the  prince  maketh  of  wares  Jhipped  out ;  yet 
they  are  frequently  confounded.  Cowel. — in  architecture, 
[from  impojle,  Fr.]  That  part  of  a  pillar,  in  vaults  and 
arches,  on  which  the  weight  of  the  whole  building  lieth. 
Ainfworth. 

IMPOS'TEM,/  See  Imposthume. 

To  IMPOfjT'HUMATE,  v.  n.  [from  impojlhume.]  To 
form  an  abfcefs ;  to  gather ;  to  form  a  cyft  or  bag  containing 
matter. — The  bruile  impojlhumated,  and  afterwards  turned 
to  a  (linking  ulcer,  which  made  every  body  (hy  to  come 
near  her.  Arbuthnot. 

To  IMPOST'HUMATE,  v.  a.  To  afflidt  with  an  im- 
pofthume. — They  would  not  fly  that  furgeon,  whofe  lan¬ 
cet  threatens  none  but  the  impojlhumated  parts.  Decay  of 
Piety. 

IMPOST'HUMATING,/!  The  adt  of  forming  into  an 
abfcefs. 

IMPOSTHUMA'TIOM,  f.  The  adt  of  forming  an  im- 
pofthume;  the  ftate  in  which  an  impofthume  is  formed. — 
He  that  maketh  the  wound  bleed  inwards,  endangereth 
malign  ulcers  and  pernicious  impojlhumations.  Bacon. 

IMPOST'HUMEjy.'  [This  feems  to  have  been  formed 
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by  corruption  from  impojlem,  as  South  writes  it ;  and  im- 
pojlcm  to  have  been  written  erroneoufty  for  apojlem,  otrrof- 
TJj/aos,  an  abfcefs.]  A  collection  of  purulent  matter  in  a 
bag  or  cyft. — Now  rotten  dileafes,  ruptures,  catarrhs,  and 
bladders  full  of  impojlhumes,  make  prepofterous  difcoveries. 
Shakefpeare — An  error  in  the  judgment  is  like  an  impof- 
tem  in  the  head,  which  is  always  noifome,  and  frequently 
mortal.  South. 

IMPOS'TOR,  /.  [ impofeur ,  Fr.  from  impo/e ;  impoftor, 
Lat.]  One  who  cheats  by  a  fictitious  character.— Shame 
and  pain,  poverty  and  licknefs,  yea  death  and  hell  itfelf, 
are  but  the  trophies  of  thofe  fatal  conquelts  got  by  that 
grand  impojlor,  the  devil,  over  the  deluded  fons  of  men. 
South. 

IMPOS'TURE,  f.  Cheat;  fraud;  fuppofitioulnefs  ; 
cheat  committed  by  giving  to  perfons  or  things  a  falfe 
character. — Weknovvhow  fuccefsful  the  lateufurper  was 
while  his  army  believed  him  real  in  his  zeal  againft  king- 
(hip  ;  but,  when  they  found  out  the  impofure,  upon  his  af- 
pinng  to  the  fame  himfelf,  he  was  prefently  delerted,  and 
never  able  to  crown  his  ulurped  greatnefs  with  that  title. 
South. 

Form  new  legends, 

And  fill  the  world  with  follies  and  impofures.  Johnfon. 

IM'POTENCE,  or  Im'potency,/.  [impotentia,  Lat.  1 
Want  of  power;  inability;  imbecility;  weaknels.— God 
is  a  friend  and  a  father,  whofe  care  fupplies  our  wants 
and  defends  our  impotence,  and  from  whofe  compaflion  in 
Chrift  we  hope  for  eternal  glory  hereafter.  Rogers. — This 
is  not  a  reftraint  or  impotency,  but  the  royal  prerogative  of 
the  mod  abfolute  king  of  kings  ;  that  he  wills  to  do  no¬ 
thing  but  what  he  can ;  and  that  he  can  do  nothing  which 
is  repugnant  to  his  divine  goodnefs.  Bentlcy.-L\jn„Q . 
vernablenefs  of  paflion.  A  Latin  fignification ;  animi%n- 
potentia : 

Will  he,  fo  wife,  let  loofe  at  once  his  ire. 

Belike  through  impotence,  or  unaware. 

To  give  his  enemies  their  wi(h,  and  end 
Them  in  his  anger,  whom  his  anger  laves. 

To  puni(h  endlefs  i  Milton 

Incapacity  of  propagation  : 

Dulnefs  with  obfcenity  mud  prove 

As  hateful,  fure,  as  impotence  in  love.  Pope. 

Impotence  with  refpedt  to  men  is  the  fame  as  fterility 
in  women  ;  that  is,,  an  inability  of  propagating  the  fpe- 
cies;  but  in  the  caufes  and  the  circumftances  thefe  dates' 
greatly  differ.  In  each  cafe  there  is  a  failure  of  propa¬ 
gation  ;  but,  in  each,  there  is  by  no  means  an  unfitnefa 
for  the  venereal  adt..  Sterility  in  women,  indeed,  often 
arifes,  like  impotence  in  men*  from  a  coldnels  of  conlti- 
tution,  which  admits  not  of  due  excitement ;  but,  it  is 
alfo  owing  to  the  caufes  which  feparate  the  fcetus  almolt 
as  (bon  as  formed.  From  men  who  are  impotent  no  im¬ 
pregnation  takes  place. 

The  great  caules  of  impotence  in  men  are  organic  de¬ 
fects  and  debility.  In  generation,  the  femen  mult  be  car¬ 
ried  to  the  uterus,  and  perhaps  to  the  fallopian  tube;  but 
in  this  ultimate  deftination  it  is  apparently  aflilted  by  the 
adtion  of  the  womb  itfelf.  To  carry  it  to  this  organ  re¬ 
quires  a  free  paflage  through  the  urethra,  no  inconfider- 
able  adtivity  in  the  ejaculatory  mulcles,  and  the  full  dif- 
tenfion  of  the  corpora  cavernofa.  The  free  paflage  is 
fometimes  prevented  by  ftridtures  in  the  urethra,  and  fome- 
times,  as  in  a  cafe  recorded  by  Petit,  by  a  faulty  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  orifices  through  which  the  lemen  pafles.  A 
natural  phymoiis  has  been  found  alfo  an  obltrudlion  to 
the  free  difcharge  of  the  feminal  fluid.  A  fevere  priapifm 
feems  occafionally  to  conftridl  the  cavity  of  the  urethra, 
or  of  the  entrance  of  the  vala  deferentia;  for  in  this  d i fl¬ 
ea  fe  there  is  no  emiflion,  and  the  feelings  are  thofe  of 
violent  pain  rather  than  of  pleafure.  Intoxication,  in 
fome  men,  will  produce  this  violent  fpafm,  and  unfit  them 
for  the  completion  of  the  venereal  adt. 

Pebility, 
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Debility,  however,  from  too  frequent  or  unnatural  in¬ 
dulgences,  is  the  moft  common  caufe,  fhown  by  an  im- 
perfeft  ereftion  of  the  penis,  or  too  weak  a  difcharge  of 
the  femen  ;  the  l.atter  is  often  a  confequence  of  the  for¬ 
mer.  In  fome  weak  habits  the  difcharge  immediately 
follows  the  flighted  irritation,  either  of  the  parts  or  of 
the  mind.  Dreams  fo  imperfect  as  fcarcely  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  will  occanon  it ;  and  this  arifes  from  the  increafe  of 
irritability,  in  confequence  of  debility.  From  its  remote 
caufe,  tonics,  and  the  moft  ftimulant  nutriments,  are  em¬ 
ployed  ;  but  the  only  remedies  are  thofe  which  lelfen  ir¬ 
ritability,  viz.  camphor,  opium,  and  henbane,  or  hemlock. 
Wathing  the  penis  and  fcrotum,  morning  and  evening, 
with  cold  water,  and  dalhing  the  water  againlt  thefe  parts 
from  a  bidet,  are  often  ufeful;  but  it  is  neceffary  to  re¬ 
move  every  alluring  or  enticing  objefl: ;  to  guard  againlt 
every  lafcivious  thought.  When  impotence  arifes  from 
fo  great  a  debility  as  to  admit  of  the  difcharge  of  femen 
by  the  efforts  to  relieve  the  belly,  the  ftrongeft  tonics  and 
aftringents  are  required.  It  lias  been  fuppofed  by  fome 
authors,  that,  in  fuch  cafes,  the  femen  wants  its  ufual  fti- 
mulating  properties,  as  it  is  obferved  to  be  unufually 
fluid;  but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence;  and,  as  the  dif¬ 
charge  is  fo  readily  excited,  we  think  it  more  probable 
that  its  fluidity  depends  on  its  not  being  allowed  to  ftag- 
nate. 

Mr.  Hunter  has,  we  think,  refined  unneceffarily  on  this 
fubjeft,  by  Fating  one  caufe  of  impotence  to  be  a  want 
of  correfpondence  in  the  lucceflive  actions  of  fecretion 
and  difcharge.  If  the  firft  is  too  rapid  for  that  eredled 
Fate  of  the  penis  which  renders  the  ejaculation  effectual, 
it  conftitutes  this  difeafe  as  certainly  as  when  the  action 
of  the  mufcles  of  the  latter  is  too  quick  for  the  former. 
Debility,  and  its  confequent  Fate  of  irritability,  is  fufii- 
cient  to  explain  all  the  circutnftances  of  the  cafe  without 
fuch  recondite  refearches.  In  general,  where  there  are 
correfponding  actions  of  two  connefted  parts,  it  is  very 
unufual  to  find  them  feparated.  Each  may  be  weakened  ; 
but  from  habit  each  will  partake  of  the  difeafe,  and  will 
ail  together  as  before,  but  with  diminifhed  power. 

The  Fate  of  the  mind,  it  is  obferved,  has  a  conliderable' 
influence  on  the  powers  of  the  body,  particularly  in  the 
venereal  adl.  The  body,  Mr.  Hunter  remarks,  fliould 
not  only  be  in  a  Fate  of  health,  but  the  mind  free  from 
apprehenfions,  anxiety,  and  diFrefs.  The  mere  anxiety 
of  excelling  in  this  a<5t  has  been  no  uncommon  caufe 
of  difappointment.  A  Fate  of  hope,  a  confcioufnefs  of 
crime,  a  recolleftion  of  former  failures,  equally  enervate 
the  body.  Such  caufes  of  impotence  are  to  be  clearly 
diflinguiflied  from  real  defefts,  fince  an  alteration  in  cir- 
cumFances,  by  which  anxiety,  diFrefs,  &c.  are  removed, 
will  relieve  the  complaint.  Greater  confidence,  from  hav¬ 
ing  once  fucceeded,  will  alone  break  the  charm,  and  all 
will  be  well.  The  mind  is  more  intimately  connected 
with  the  genital  fyFem,  chiefly  in  men,  though  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  in  the  other  fex,  than  has  been  imagined. 
The  apprehenflon  of  weaknefs,  in  this  moF  important  of 
functions,  really  produces  it.  The  imagination  broods 
over  fancied  ills,  till  the  whole  fyFem  is  really  difordered. 
In  this  Fate  every  quack  is  tried  in  fucceffion,  till  tired 
nature  decays  into  a  heftic,  is  overwhelmed  in  a  dropfy, 
or  the  mind  finking  in  imbecility,  or  mania,  offers  a  me¬ 
lancholy  fpeftacle  of  what  degradation  human  nature  can 
fuffer.  All  this  diFrefs  might  be  removed  if  the  patient 
had  the  reiolution  to  tell  his  grief  to  a  friend,  or  a  phyfi- 
oan  of  character  and  judgment.  A  well-regulated  plan 
of  medicine  and  diet  would  contribute  to  relieve  the  bo¬ 
dily  complaint,  while  the  mind,  confoled  with  the  profpeft 
of  returning  health,  would  affiF  in  realifing  the  predic¬ 
tion.  Many  fuch  inFances  we  have  known  where  the 
difeafe  has  been  radically  removed,  and  the  delponding 
patient  become  a  happy  hufband,  and  the  delighted  fa¬ 
ther  of  a  numerous  and  ‘healthy  offspring. 

We  have  lb  mixed  the  medical  directions  with  the  de- 
fcriptions  of  the  difeafe,  that  we  have  little  to  add  on  this 
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part  of  the  fubjeft.  We  may  however  again  repeat,  that, 
except  in  impotence  from  great  relaxation,  tonics  and 
aFringents  are  of  little  avail.  Where  it  arifes  from  too 
great  irritability,  a  cooling  diet,  abFaining  from  lafcivl- 
ous  thoughts  or  objects,  with  fedatives,  are  the  belt  re¬ 
medies.  There  is  no  opinion  more  inconvenient  in  its. 
effeCts  than  that  which  dictates  a  full,  nutritious,  and  Fi- 
mulant,  diet.  We  have  often  had  occaflon  to  repeat, 
that  no  caufe  of  weaknefs  is  fo  frequent  and  obFinate  as 
that  which  arifes  from  fulnefs  of  the  circulating  fyjlem,  and 
no  plan  by  medicine  more  injurious  than  conFringing 
over-diFended  veffels  by  tonics.  But,  where  the  fulnefs. 
is  not  conliderable,  cold  bathing,  both  general  and  topi¬ 
cal,  is  highly  ufeful. 

To  abltain  from,  or  to  indulge,  venereal  pleafures,  is 
equally  injurious.  A  moderate  ufe  is  falutary  ;  and,  when 
the  confidence  that  the  power  is  not  wholly  loF  be  once 
eFablifhed,  the  power  itfelf  is  foon  regained. 

IM'POTENCY,  in  law,  is  a  canonical  difability,  to 
avoid  marriage  in  the  fpiritual  court.  The  marriage  is 
not  void  ab  initio,  but  voidable  only  by  fentence  of  repa¬ 
ration,  but  to  be  actually  made  during  the  life  of  the 
parties.  See  the  article  Marriage. 

Impotency,  Property  by  reef  on  of .  A  qualified  proper¬ 
ty  may  fubfilt  with  relation  to  animals  fera  natures,,  ration: 
impotentice,  on  account  of  their  own  inability.  As  when 
hawks,  herons,  or  other  birds,  build  in  my  trees,  or  co¬ 
neys  or  other  creatures  make  their  neFs  or  burrows  in  my 
land,  and  have  young  ones  there  ;  I  have  a  qualified  pro¬ 
perty  in  thofe  young  ones,  till  fuch  time  as  they  can  fly 
or  run  away,  and  then  my  property  expires.  Carta  de  Fo¬ 
refid-,  (9  Hen.  III.  c.  13  ;)  but  till  then  it-is  in  lome  cafes 
trelpafs,  and  in  others  felony,  for  a  Franger  to  take  them 
away.  7  Rep.  17.  2  Comm.  394.  See  the  article  Game. 

IM'POTENT,  adj.'  Weak;  feeble;  wanting  force; 
wanting  power. — We  that  are  fcrong  muF  bear  the  imbe¬ 
cility  of  the  impotent,  and  not  pleafe  ourfelves.  Hooker. 
Although  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hung, 

High  on  the  broken  wave, 

I  knew  thou  wert  not  flow  to  hear. 

Nor -impotent  to  fave.  Addifon. 

Difabled  by  nature  or  difeafe. — In  thofe  porches  lay  a 
great  multitude  of  impotent  folk,  of  blind,  halt,  and  wi¬ 
thered.  John  v.  3. 

I  have  learn’d  that  fearful  commenting 
Is  leaden  fervitor  to  dull  decay; 

Delay  leads  impotent  and  fnail-pac’d  beggary.  Shakefpeare , 
Without  power  of  reFraint : 

With  jealous  eyes  at  diFance  fire  had  feen, 

Whifp’ring  with  Jove,  the  filver-footed  queen  ; 

Then,  impotent  of  tongue,  her  filence  broke, 

Thus  turbulent  in  rattling  tone  Fie  fpoke.  Dryden. 

Without  power  of  propagation. — He  told  beau  Prim,  who 
is  thought  impotent,  that  his  miftrefs  would  not  have  him, 
becaufe  he  is  a  floven,  and  had  committed  a  rape.  Tatler. 

IM'POTENT,  f.  [from  the  a.df\  One  that  languifhes 
under  difeafe : 

Your  talk  fliall  be 

With  all  the  fierce  endeavour  of  your  wit, 

To  enforce  the  pained  impotent  to  fmile.  Skahefpeare. 

IM'POTENTLY,  adv.  Without  power ; 

Proud  Casfar,  ’midF  triumphal  cars. 

The  fpoils  of  nations,  and  the  pomp  of  wars. 

Ignobly  vain,  and  impotently  great, 

Shew’d  Rome  her  Cato’s  figure  drawn  in  Fate.  Pope. 

To  IMPOVERISH,  v.  a.  To  empoverifh,  to  make 
poor. 

IMPOVERISHMENT,  /.  Empoverifhment,  the  Fate 
of  being  made  poor.  Scott. 

To  IMPOU'ND,  v.a.  [ in  and  pound.  See  Pound.]  To 
inclofc  as  in  a  pound 3  to  ihut  in  ;  to  confine.— The  great 
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care  was  rather  how  to  impound  the  rebels,  that  none  of 
them  might  efcape,  than  that  any  doubt  was  made  to 
vanquifii  them.  Bacon. — To  fliut  up  in  a  pinfold. — Seeing 
him  wander  about,  I  took  him  up  for  a  ftray,  and  impounded 
him,  with  intention  to  reftore  him  to  the  right  owner. 
Dryden. 

England 

Hath  taken  and  impounded  as  a  ftray 

The  king.  Shakefpeare. 

IMPOUND'AGE,  f.  The  aft  of  impounding  cattle. 
IMPOUNDING, y.'  The  aft  of  (hutting  up  in  apound. 
To  IMPOW'ER.  See  Empower. 

.  IMPRACTICABLE,  adj.  [ impraticable ,  Er.  in  and 
praElicableJ  Not  to  be  performed  ;  unfeafible  ;  impol- 
fible. — Plad  there  not  been  (till  remaining  bodies,  the 
legitimate  offsprings  of  the  antediluvian  earth,  ’twould 
have  been  an  extravagant  and  impraElicable  undertaking 
to  have  gone  about  to  determine  any  thing  concerning  it. 
Woodward. — Untraftable  ;  unmanageable  ;  ftubborn  : 

That  fierce  impracticable  nature 

Is  govern’d  by  a  dainty-fingur’d  girl.  -  Rowe. 

IMPRACTICABLENESS,  f.  Impofiibility. — I  do  not 
know  a  greater  mark  of  an  able  minifter  than  that  of 
rightly  adapting  the  feveral  faculties  of  men,  nor  is  any 
thing  more  to  be  lamented  than  the  impradicabUnefs  of 
doing  this.  Swift. — Untraftablenefs ;  ftubborne'fs. 

To  IM'PRECATE,  v.  a.  [imprecor,  Lat.]  *  To  call  for 
evil  upon  himfelf  or  othersi. 

IMPRECATING,,/.  The  aft  of  calling  for  evil. 
IMPRECATION,  J.  [ imprecatio ,  Lat.  imprecation,  Fr. 
from  imprecate .]  Curie;  prayer  by  which  any  evil  is  wi  filed 
to  another  or  himfelf. — Sir  John  Hotham,  uncurled  by 
any  imprecation  of  mine,  paid  his  own  and  his  eldeft  fon's 
heads.  King. 

.With  imprecations  thus  he  fill’d  the  air, 

And  angry  Neptune  heard  th’  unrighteous  pray’r.  Pope. 

IMPRECATORY,  adj.  Containing  wi files  of  evil. 
IMPRE'CIABLE,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to,  and 
pretium,  a  prize.]  Having  no  value.  Not  ufed.  Cole. 

To  IMPRE'GN,  v.  a.  [in  and  preegno,  Lat.]  To  fill  with 
young  ;  tp  fill  with  any  matter  or  quality;  to  make  preg¬ 
nant  :  ' 

In  her  ears  the  found 

Yet  rung  of  his  perfuafive  words  hnpregn'd 

With  reafon  to  her  teeming.  Milton. 

•Th’  unfruitful  rock  itfelf,  hnpregn'd  by  thee, 

Forms  lucid  ftones.  Thomfon. 

IMPREG'NABLE,  adj.  [ impregnable ,  Fr.]  Not  to  be 
{formed  ;  not  to  be  taken. — Two  giants  kept  themfelves 
in  a  caitle,  feated  upon  the  top  of  a  rock,  impregnable ,  be- 
caule  there  was  no  conning  to  it  but  by  one  narrow  path, 
where  one  man’s  force  was  able  to  keep  down  an  army. 
Sidney. 

Let  us  be  back’d  with  God,  and  with  the  feas. 

Which  he  had  given  for  fence  impregnable, 

And  with  their  helps  alone  defend  ourlelves.  Shakefpeare. 

Unlhaken;  unmoved;  unafFefted  ;  invincible. — The  man’s 
affeftion  remains  wholly  unconcerned  and  impregnable  ; 
jult  like  a  rock,  which,  being  plied  continually  by  the 
waves,  fall  throws  them  back  again,  but  is  not  at  all 
moved.  South. 

IMPREGNABLENESS,  f  The  Hate  of  being  impreg¬ 
nable. 

IMPREGNABLY,  adv.  In  fuch  a  manner  as  to  defy 
force  or  hoifility. — A  caftle  ftrongly  feated  on  a  high  rock 
joineth  by  an  ifthmus  to  the  land,  and  is  impregnab/y  forti¬ 
fied.  Sandy  s. 

To  IMPREGNATE,  v.a.  [in  and  pragno,  Lat.]  To 
■'6.11  with  young;  to  make  prolific. — Hermaphrodites,  al- 
Yol,  X.  No.  726. 


though  they  include  the  parts  of  both  fexes,  cannot  im¬ 
pregnate  themfelves.  Brown. — To  fill ;  to  laturate. 

IMPREGNATE,  adj.  Filled  with  young  : 

Impregnate,  from  their  loins  they  filed 

Afiimyjuice.  Dryden. 

With  native  earth  their  blood  the  monfters  mix’d  ; 

The  blood,  endu’d  with  animating  heat, 

Did  in  the  impregnate  earth  new  foils  beget.  .  Dryden. 

IMPREGNATING,  f.  The  aft  of  making  prolific  ; 
the  aft  of  faturating. 

IMPREGNATION,  f.  The  aft  of  making  prolific  ; 
fecundation. — They  ought  to  refer  matters  unto  counfel- 
lors,  which  is  the  firlt  begetting  or  impregnation  ;  but  when 
they  are  elaborate  in  the  womb  of"  their  counfel,  and 
grow  ripe  to  be  brought  forth,  then  they  take  the  matter 
back  into  their  own  hands.  Bacon. — That  with  which  any 
thing  is  impregnated. — VvPat  could  implant  in  the  body 
fuch  peculiar  impregnations,  as.  flionld  have  fuch  power  ? 
Dcrham. 

For  the  procefs  of  impregnation,  and  the  growth  and 
appearance  of  the  child  in  the  womb,  fee  Anatomy  of 
the  Gravid  Uterus,  vol.  i.  p.  64.1-652.  and  for  an  account 
of  the  various  fyftems  upon  that  fubjeft,  fee  the  fame  ar¬ 
ticle,  p.  643.  and  the  articles  Animalcule,  Concep¬ 
tion,  and  Generation. 

The  word  impregnation  is  alfo  ufed,  in  pharmacy,  for 
communicating  the  virtues  of  one  medicine  to  another, 
whether  by  mixture,  coftion,  digeftion,  laturation,  &c. 

IMPREGNING,  f.  The  aft  of  making  prolific. 

IMPREJU'DICATE,  adj.  [in,  pres,  and  judico,  Lat.] 
Unprejudiced;  not  prepofl’effed ;  impartial. — The  folid 
reafon  of  one  man  with  imprejudicate  apprehenfions,  begets 
as  firm  a  belief  as  the  authority  or  aggregated  teftimony 
of  many  hundreds.  Brown. 

IMPREPARA'TION, /.  [in  and  preparation.)  Unpre- 
parednefs  ;  want  of  preparation. — Impreparation  and  un- 
readinefs  when  they  find  in  us,  they  turn  it  to  the  footh- 
ing-up  of  themfelves.  Hooker. 

IMPRESCRIPTIBLE,  adj.  [from  tnf  Lat.  contrary 
to,  and  praferibo,  to  preferibe.]  Surpafiing  the  bounds  of 
prefeription.  Cole. 

To  IMPRESS',  v.a.  [imprejfum,  Lat.]  To  print  by  p ref- 
fure  ;  to  Itamp  : 

When  God  from  earth  form’d  Adam  in  the  Eaft, 

He  his  own  image  oh  the  clay  imprejl.  Denham. 

To  fix  deep. — We  fltould  dwell  upon  the  arguments,  and 
imprefs  the  motives  of  perfuafion  upon  our  own  hearts, 
’till  we  feel  the  force  of  them.  Watts. — To  mark,  as  im- 
preffed  by  a  Ramp  : 

So  foul  and  ugly,  that  exceeding  fear 
Their  vifages  imprejl,  when  they  approached  near.  Spenfer, 
To  force  into  fervice.  This  is  generally  now  fpoken  and 
written  prefs. — Ormond  fliould  contribute  all  he  could 
for  the  making  thofe  levies  of  men,  and  for  imprcjfng  of 
{hips.  Clarendon. 

His  age  has  charms  in  it,  his  title  more. 

To  pluck  the  common  bofoms  on  his  fide. 

And  turn  our  imprejl  launces  in  our  eyes 

Which  do  command  them.'  Shakefpeare . 

IMPRESS',  f.  [from  the  verb.]  Mark  made  by  pref- 
fure. — They  having  taken  the  imprejfes  of  the  infides  of 
thefe  {hells  with  that  exquifite  nicenefs,  as  to  exprefs  even 
the  fined  lineaments  of  them.  Woodward. 

This  weak  imprefs  of  love  is  as  a  figure 
Trenched  in  ice,  which  with  an  hour’s  heat 
Diflolves  to  water.  .  Shakefpeare. 

Effefts  of  one  fub fiance  or  another. — Kovv  objects  are  re- 
prefented  to  myfelf  I  cannot  be  ignorant ;  but  in  what 
manner  they  are  received,  and  what  imprejfes  they  make 
upon  the  differing  organs  of -another,  he  only  knows  that 
feels  them,  Glanville. — Mark  of  diftinftion  ;  Itamp. — God, 
10  N  Purveying- 
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farveying  the  works  of  the  creation,  leaves  us  this  gene¬ 
ral  imprefs  or  character  upon  them,  that  they  were  exceed¬ 
ing  good.  South. — Device  ;  motto  : 

To  defcribe  emblazon’d  fhields, 
bnprejf'es  quaint,  caparifons,  and  {feeds, 

Bafes,  and  tinfels,  trappings.  Milton. 

Act  of  forcing  any  into  fervice ;  compulfion  ;  feizure. 
Now  commonly  prefs.— Ajax  was  here  the  voluntary,  and 
you  as  under  an  imprefs.  Shakefpeare. 

Your  drips  are  not  well  mann’d  ; 

Your  mariners  are  muliteers,  reapers,  people 
Ingroft  by  fwift  imprefs.  Shakefpeare. 

IM'PRESS-MONEY.yi  The  money  paid  for  a  man  who 
is  preffed  into  the  public  fervice. 

IMPRESSING,  f.  The  aft  of  forcing  into  the  public 

fervice.  Clarendon. 

The  power  of  imprefling  fea-faring  men  for  the  fea-fer- 
vice  by  the  king’s  coimniflion,  has  been  a  matter  of  fonre 
difpute,  and  fubmitted  to  with  great  reluftance  ;  though 
it  hath  very  clearly  and  learnedly  been  fhown  by  fir  Mi¬ 
chael  Folter,  that  the  praftice  of  imprefling,  and  granting 
powers  to  the  admiralty  for  that  purpofe,  is  of  very  an¬ 
cient  date,  and  hath  been  uniformly  continued  by  a  re¬ 
gular  feries  of  precedents  to  the  prefent  time ;  whence  he 
concludes  it  to  be  part  of  the  common  law.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  arifes  from  hence,  that  no  ftatute  has  exprefsly  de¬ 
clared  this  power  to  be  in  the  crown,  though  many  of 
them  very  ftrongly  imply.it.  The  ftatute  2  Ric.  II.  c.  4, 
fpeaks  of  mariners  being  arretted  and  retained  for  the_ 
king’s  fervice,  as  of  a  thing  well  known,  and  praftifed 
without  difpute;  and  provides  a  remedy  againft  their 
running  away.  By  a  later  ftatute,  if  any  waterman,  who 
ufes  the  river  Thames,  fliall  hide  himfelf  during  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  any  commiffion  of  prefling  for  the  king’s  fervice, 
he  is  liable  to  heavy  penalties.  By  another,  (5  Eliz.c.  5.) 
no  filherman  (hall  be  taken  by  the  queen’s  commiffion  to 
ferve  as  a  mariner;  but  the  commiflion  fliall  be  firft 
brought  to  two  juftices  of  the  peace,  inhabiting  near  the 
fea-coaft  where  the  mariners  are  to  be  taken,  to  the  intent 
that  the  juftices  may  choofe  out  and  return  fuch  a  num¬ 
ber  of  able-bodied  men,  as  in  the  commiflion  are  con¬ 
tained,  to  ferve  her  majefty.  And,  by  others,  efpecial 
proteftions  are  allowed  to  feamen  in  particular  circum- 
ftances,  to  prevent  them  from  being  imprefled.  Ferrymen 
are  alfo  faid  to  be  privileged  from  being  imprefled,  at  com¬ 
mon  law.  All  which  do  moft  evidently  imply  a  power  of 
impreifing  to  refide  fomewhere;  and,  if  any  where,  it  muft, 
from  the  ipirit  of  our  conftitution,  as  well  as  from  the 
frequent  mention  of  the  king’s  commiflion,  reiide  in  the 
crown  alone.  After  all,  however,  this  method  of  man¬ 
ning  the  navy  is  to  be  confidered  as  only  defenfible  from 
public  neceftity,  to  which  all  private  confiderations  muft 
give  way.  Thus,  in  the  cafe  of  the  king  v.  Tubbs,  lord 
Mansfield  faid,  “  The  power  of  prefling  is  founded  upon 
immemorial  ufage  allowed  for  ages.  If  not,  it  can  have  no 
ground  to  ftand  upon;  nor  can  it  be  vindicated  or  jufti- 
fied  by  any  reafon  but  the  fafety  of  the  ftate.  The  prac¬ 
tice  is  deduced  from  that  trite  maxim  of  the  conffituti- 
onal  law  of  England,  That  private  mifehief  had  better  be 
fubmitted  to,  than  public  detriment  and  inconvenience 
fhould  enfue.  Though  it  be  a  legal  power,  it  may,  like 
many  others,  be  abufed  in  the  exercife  of  it.”  And  in 
that  cafe  the  defendant  was  brought  up  by  habeas  corpus , 
upon  the  ground  that  he  was  entitled  to  an  exemption; 
.  but  the  court  held  that  the  exemption  was  not  made  out, 
and  he  was  remanded  to  the  ihip  from  whence  he  had 
been  brought. 

The  following  perfons  are  exempted  from  being  im- 
preffed  :  apprentices  for  three  years;  the  matter,  mate,  and 
carpenter,  and  one  man  for  every  100  tons,  of  veflels  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  coal-trade;  all  under  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  above  fifty-five  ;  foreigners  in  merchant- {hips  and  pri- 
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vateers ;  landmen  betaking  themfelves  to  tea  for  two  years  s, 
feamen  in  the  Greenland  fiftiery,  and  harpooners,  employ¬ 
ed,  during  the  interval  of  the  filhing  feafon,  in  the  coal- 
trade,  and  giving  fecurity  to  go  to  the  filhing  next  feafon. 

IMPRESS'IBLE,  adj.  What  may  be  imprefled. — The 
differences  of  impreffiible  and  not  impreffiible ,  figurable  and 
not  figurable,  are  plebeian  notions.  Bacon. 

IMPRESS'ION,  f.  [ impreffio ,  Lat.  imprejjion ,  Fr.]  The 
aft  of  prefling  one  body  upon  another. — Senfation  is  fuch 
an  imprefjion  or  motion,  made  in  fome  part  of  the  body, 
as  produces  fome  perception  in  the  underftanding.  Locke. 
—Mark  made  by  prelfure  ;  ftamp  : 

Like  to  a  chaos,  or  unlick’d  bear-whelp, 

That  carries  no  impreffion  like  the  dam.  Shakefpeare. 

Image  fixed  in  the  mind. — Were  the  offices  of  religion 
ftript  of  all  the  external  decencies,  they  would  not  make 
a  due  impreffion  on  the  mind.  Atterbury  — Efficacious 
agency ;  operation  ;  influence. — We  lie  open  to  the  im- 
prejjions  of  flattery,  which  we  admit  without  fcruple,  be- 
caufe  we  think  we  deferve  it.  Atterbury. — Elfeft  of  an  at¬ 
tach — Such  a  defeat  of  near  two  hundred  horfe,  feconded 
with  two  thoufand  foot,  may  furely  endure  a  comparifon 
with  any  of  the  braveft  impreffiions  in  ancient  times.  Wot- 
ton. — Edition  ;  number  printed  at  once  ;  one  courfe  of 
printing. — For  ten  impreffiions,  which  his  works  have  had 
in  fo  many  years,  at  prelent  a  hundred  books  are  fcarcely 
purchafed  once  a-  twelvemonth.  Dry  den. — Impreffion,  how¬ 
ever,  properly  denotes  the  edition  of  a  book,  regarding  the 
mechanical  part  only  ;  whereas  edition,  befides  this,  takes 
in  the  care  of  the  editor,  who  corrected  or  augmented  the 
copy,  adding  notes,  &c.  to  render  the  work  more  ufeful. 

IMPRESS'IVE,  adj.  Suited  to  make  impreffion  ;  mak¬ 
ing  impreffion. 

IMPRESS'URE,  f.  The  mark  made  by  preflure ;  the 
dint;  the  impreffion : 

Lean  but  upon  a  rufli, 

The  cicatrice  and  capable  impreffiure 

Thy  palm  fome  moments  keeps.  Shakefpeare. 

IMPRI'MERIE,  f.  [French.]  A  printing-houfe. — You 
have  thofe  conveniencies  for  a  great  imprimerie,  which 
other  univerfities  cannot  boaft  of.  Lord  Arlington. 

IMPRFMING,  f.  [from  in  and  prime.']  An  effay  ;  a  be¬ 
ginning. — Hence,  impriming,  with  hunters,  is  the  routing 
or  diflodging  of  a  wild  beaft ;  a  feparation  from  the  herd. 

IMPRI'MIS,  adv.  [Latin.]  In  the  firft  place;  before 
the  reft. 

To  IMPRIN'T,  v.  a.  [ imprinter ,  Fr.]  To  mark  upon 
any  fubftance  by  preflure. — Having  furveyed  the  image  of 
God  in  the  foul  of  man,  we  are  not  to  omit  thofe  charac¬ 
ters  of  fnajefty  that  God  imprinted  upon  the  body.  South . 

She  amidft  his  fpacious  meadows  flows; 

Inclines  her  urn  upon  his  fatten’d  lands. 

And  fees  his  num’rous  herds  imprint  her  fands.  Prior. 

To  ftamp  words  on  paper  by  the  ufe  of  types ;  to  fix  on 
the  mind  or  memory. — There  is  a  kind  of  conveying  of 
effeftual  and  imprinting  paflages  amongft  compliments, 
which  is  of  Angular  ufe.  Bacon. — We  have  all  thofe  ideas 
in  our  underftandings  which  we  can  make  the  objects  of 
our  thoughts,  without  thy  help  of  thofe  fenfible  qualities 
which  firft  imprinted  them.  Locke.- — Retention  is  the  power 
to  revive  again  in  our  minds  thofe  ideas,  which,  after  im¬ 
printing,  have  difappeared.  Locke. — By  familiar  acquaint¬ 
ance  he  has  got  the  ideas  of  thofe  two  diiferent  things 
dittinftly  imprinted  on  his  mind.  Locke. 

To  Imprint  in  is  lefs  proper. — When  we  fet  before  our 
eyes  a  round  globe,  the  idea  imprinted  in  our  mind  is  of  a 
flat  circle,  varioufly  fhadowed.  Locht. 

IM'PRINT,yi  Any  words  ftamped  on  paper  with  types. 
By  a  late  aft  of  parliament,  the  name  and  place  of  abode 
of  the  printer  is  to  be  annexed  to  every  printed  paper, 
whether  book,  pamphlet,  or  handbill,  in  any  way  pub- 
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iifhed  or  exhibited  to  the  public  eye,  under  a  penalty  of 
aol.  for  every  copy  fo  publiflied.  The  lines  containing 
thefe  particulars  are  commonly  called  the  imprint. 

IMPRINT'ING, /.  The  aft  of  impreflion  ;  an  impref- 
fion.  Locke. 

To  IMPRIS'ON,  v.  a.  [ emprifonner ,  Fr.  in  and  prifon. ] 
To  fliut  up  ;  to  confine  ;  to  keep  from  liberty  ;  to  re- 
ftrain  in  place. — If  a  man  imprifons  himfelf  in  his  clofet, 
and  employs  reafon  to  find  out  the  nature  of  the  corpo¬ 
real  world,  without  experiments,  he  will  frame  a  fcheme 
of  chimeras.  Watts. 

Now  we  are  in  the  ftreet,-  he  firft  of  all, 

Improvidently  proud,  creeps  to  the  wall  ; 

And,  fo  imprifon'd  and  hennn’d  in  by  me. 

Sells  for  a-  little  ftate  his  liberty.  Donne. 

IMPRIS'ONING, /.  The  aft  of  (hutting  up  in  prifon. 

IMPRISONMENT,  f  [ emprifonnement ,  Fr.  from  impri- 
fon.]  Confinement ;  claufure  ;  ftate  of  being  fliut  in  pri- 
ion. — Count  Serini,  ftill  clofe  prifoner  in  this  caftle,  loft 
his  fenfcs  by  his  long  imprifonment  and  affliftions.  Addifon. 

From  retentive  cage 

When  fullen  Philomel  efcapes,  her  notes 

She  varies,  and  of  paft  imprifonment 

Sweetly  complains.  Phillips. 

No  perfon  is  to  be  imprifoned  but  as  the  law  direfts, 
either  by  the  command  or  order  of  a  court  of  record,  or 
by  lawful  warrant ;  or  the  king’s  procefs,  on  which  one 
may  be  lawfully  detained.  And,  at  common  law,  a  per¬ 
fon  could  not  be  imprifoned  unlefs  he  were  guilty  of 
fome  force  and  violence,  for  which  his  body  was  fubjeft 
to  imprifonment,  as  one  of  the  higheft  executions.  Where 
the  law  gives  power  to  imprifon,  in  fueh  cafe  it  is  jufti- 
fiable,  provided  he  that  does  it  in  purfuance  of  a  ftatute 
exaftly  purfues  the  ftatute  in  the  manner  of  doing  it; 
for  otherwife  it  would  be  deemed  falfe  imprifonment,  and 
of  confequence  it  is  unjuftifiable.  Every  warrant  of  com¬ 
mitment  for  imprifoning  a  perfon,  ought  to  run,  “  till  de¬ 
livered  by  due  courfe  of  law,”  and  not  “  until  farther  or¬ 
der;”  which  has  been  held  ill  ;  and  thus  it  alfo  is,  where 
one  is  imprifoned  on  a  warrant  not  mentioning  any  caufe 
for  which  he  is  committed.  See  False  Imprisonment, 
vol.  vii.  p.  205. 

IMPROBABILITY,  f.  [from  improbable."]  Unlikeli¬ 
hood  ;  difficulty  to  be  believed. — As  to  the  improbabilities 
of  a  fpirit  appearing,  I  boldly  anfwer  him,  that  an  heroic 
poet  is  not  tied  to  the  bare  reprelentafion  of  what  is  true, 
or  exceeding  probable.  Drydtn. 

IMPROBABLE,  adj.  [improbable,  Fr.  improbabilis,  Lat. 
in  and  probable.']  Unlikely  ;  incredible. — This  account  of 
party-patches  will  appear  improbable  to  thofe  who  live  at  a 
diftance  from  the  failiionable  world.  Addifon. 

IMPROBABLY,  adv.  Without  likelihood. — In  a  man¬ 
ner  not  to  be  approved.  Obfolete. — Ariftotle  tells  us,  if  a 
droo  of  wine  be  put  into  ten  thoufand  meafures  of  water, 
the  wine,  being  overpowered,  will  be  turned  into  water  : 
he  fpeaks  very  improbably.  Boyle. 

To  IM'PROBATE,  v.  a.  [in  and  probo,  Lat.]  Not  to 
approve.  Ainfworth. 

IMPROBA'TION,  f.  Aft  of  difallowing.  Ainfworth. 

IMPROB'ITY,  f.  [improbitas,  improbus,  Lat.‘]  Want  of 
honefty  ;  difhonefty  ;  bafenefs. — We  balance  the  improbity 
of  the  one  with  the  improbity  of  the  other.  V  Eft  range. 

IMPRO'CEROUS,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to,  and 
procerus,  tall.]  Low  of  ftature.  Cole. 

IMPROCREABIL'ITY,  f.  Incapacity  of  procreation. 
Bailey. 

IMPRO'CREABLE,  adj.  Incapable  of  being  produced 
by  procreation.  B alley. 

IMPRO'CREATE,  adj.  Unbegotten. 

IMPRO'CREATED,  adj.  Unbegotten.  Scott. 

IMPROLIF'ICAL,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to, 
and  prples,  an  offspring.]  Barren  ;  unfruitful.  Cole. 

To  IMPROLIF'ICATE,  v.  a.  [from  in  and  prolific .] 
To  impregnate  ;  to  fecundate.  Broun. 
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IMPROMIS'CUOUS,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to, 
and  promiftuus,  confufed.]  Unmixed;  void  of  confufion. 
Cole. 

IMPROMP'TU,  f.  A  Latin  word  frequently  ufed 
among  the  French,  and  fometimes  in  Englilh,  to  fignify 
a  piece  made  off-hand,  or  extempore,  without  any  previous 
meditation,  by  mere  force  and  vivacity  of  imagination. — 
Far  different  is  the  cafe  with  a  writer  of  impromptus.  Shen- 
flone. 

IMPROP'ER,  adj.  [impropre,  Fr.  improprius,l.at.]  Not 
well  adapted;  unqualified. — As  every  fcience  requires  a 
peculiar  genius,  fo  likewife  there  is  a  genius  peculiarly 
improper  for  every  one.  Burnet. — Unfit;  not  conducive  to 
the  right  end. — The  methods  ufed  in  an  original  difeafe 
would  be  very  improper  in  a  gouty  cafe.  Arbuthnot. — Not 
juft ;  not  accurate  : 

He  difappear’d,  was  rarify’d  ;  • 

For  ’tis  improper  fpeech  to  fay  he  dy’d ; 

He  was  exhal’d.  Dryden. 

To  IMPROP'ERATE,  v.  a.  [from  in,  Lat.  and  propercr, 
to  do  quickly.]  To  upbraid  ;  to  nickname  ;  to  liaften.  Cole. 

IMPROP'ERLY,  adv.  Not  fitly;  incongruously.  Not 
juftly  ;  not  accurately. — They  alluring  me  of  their  affift- 
ance  in  correfting  my  faults  where  I  fpoke  improperly,  I 
was  encouraged.  Dryden. 

Improperly  we  meafure  life  by  breath  ; 

Such  do  not  truly  live  who  merit  death.  Dryden. 

To  IMPRO'PRIATE,  v.  a.  [in  and  proprius,  Lat.]  To 
convert  to  private  ufe  ;  to  feize  to  himfelf. — For  the  par¬ 
don  of  the  Tell,  the  king  thought  it  not  fit  it  fliould  pafs 
by  parliament ;  the  better,  being  matter  of  grace,  to  im¬ 
propriate  the  thanks  to  himfelf.  Bacon. — To  put  the  pof- 
feffions  of  the  church  into  the  hands  of  laics. — Mrs.  Gul- 
fton,  being  poffeffed  of  the  impropriate  parfonage  of  Bard- 
well  in  Suffolk,  did  procure  from  the  king  leave  to  annex 
the  fame  to  the  vicarage.  Spclman. 

IMPRO'PRIAT.ING,  /  The  aft  of  converting  to  pri¬ 
vate  ufe. 

IMPROPRIATION,  ft  An  impropriation  is  properly 
fo  called  when  the  church  land  is  in  the  hands  of  a  lay¬ 
man  and  an  appropriation  is  when  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  bifhon,  college,  or  religioi  -  houfe  ;  though  fometimes 
thefe  terms  are  confounded.  "Ayliffe. 

IMPE  t ) : : K I  AT'OR ,  f  A  layman  that  has  the  poffef- 
fion  of  t:  lands  of  'the  church. — Where  the  vicar  ieafes 
his  glebe,  mt  mult  pay  the  great  tythes  to  the  rec¬ 

tor  or  impropriator.  Ayliffe. 

IMPROPRIETY,  ft.  [impropriety  Fr.  from  imbroprivs, 
Lat.]  Unfitnefs ;  unfuitablenels ;  inaccuracy;  want  of 
juitnefs. — Many  grofs  improprieties,  however  authorized  by 
praftice,  ought  to  be  difcarded.  Swift. 

IMPROSTEROU3,  adj.  Unhappy  ;  unfortunate  ;  not 
fuccefsful. — Thio  method  is  in  the  delign  probable,  how 
improfperous  foever  the  wickednefs  of  men  hath  rendered 
the  luccefs  of  it.  Hammond. 

Seven  revolving  years  are  wholly  run, 

Since  the  improfperous  voyage  we  begun.  Dryden. 

IVIPROS'PEROUSLY,  adv.  Unhappily  ;  unfuccefsful- 
ly  ;  with  ill'fortune. — This  experiment  has  been  but  very 
improfperoujly  attempted.  Boyle. 

IMPROS'PEROUSNESS,  /.  [from  improfperous.]  Iff 
fortune. — The  efreft  of  thefe  threatnings  of  God  we  daily 
lee  in  the  ftrange  improjperoufnefs  of  ill  gotten  eftates.  Whole 
Duly  of  Man. 

IMPRO'VABLE,  adj.  _  [from  improve.]  Capable  of  be¬ 
ing  advanced  from  a  good  to  a  better  itate  ;  capable  of 
melioration. — Animals  are  not  improvable  beyond  their 
proper  genius  ;  a  dog  will  never  learn  to  mew,  nor  a  cat 
to  bark.  Grew. 

IMPRO  VABLENESS,  /.  Capabienefs  of  being  made 
better. 

.  IMPRO'VABLY,  adv,  In  a  manner  that  admits  of 
melioration* 

■  To. 
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To  IMPRO'VE,  v.  a.  [in  and  probus  \  quafi  prohum  facere. 
Skinner. ]  To  advance  any  thing  nearer  to  perfection  ;  to 
raife  from  good  to  better. — We  amend  a  bad,  but  improve 
a  good,  thing. — I  love  not  to  improve  the  honour  of  the 
living  by  impairing  that  of  the  dead.  Denham. 

Heaven  feems  improv'd  with  a  Superior  ray, 

And  the  bright  arch  reflefts  a, double  day.  Pope. 

[In  and  prove ;  improver,  Fr.  improbo,  Lat.]  To  difprove. 
Now  difufed. — Though  the  prophet  Jeremy  was  unjuftly 
accufed,  yet  doth  not  that  improve  any  thing  that  I  have 
laid.  Whitgift. 

To  IMPRO'VE,  v.n.  To  advance  in  goodnefs. — We 
take  care  to  improve  in  our  frugality  and  diligence  ;  vir¬ 
tues  which  become  us,  particularly  in  time  of  war.  At- 
terbury. 

IMPROVEMENT,  f.  Melioration  ;  advancement  of 
any  thing  from  good  to  better. — Some  virtues  tend  to  the 
prefervation  of  health,  and  others  to  the  improvement  and 
Security  of  eftates.  Ti/lotfon. — Aft  of  improving  ;  fome- 
thing  added  or  changed  for  the  better;  fometimes  with  on. 
.i— The  parts  of  Sinon,  Camilla,  and  Some  few  others,  are 
improvements  on  the  Greek  poet.  Addifon. — Progrefs  from 
o-ood  to  better. — There  is  a  deiign  of  publishing  the  hif- 
tory  of  architecture,  with  its  Several  improvements  and  de¬ 
cays.  Addifon. — Inltruftion  ;  edification.- — I  look  upon- 
your  city  as  the  beft  place  of  improvement ;  from  the  School 
we  go  to  the  univerfity,  but  from  the  univerfities  to  Lon¬ 
don.  South.— Effect  of  melioration. — Love  is  the  greateft 
of  human  affeftions,  and  friend  (hip  the  noblelt  and  rnoft 
refined  improvement  of  love.  South. 

IMPROVER,  f.  One  that  makes  himfelf  or  any  thing 
elfe  better. — Homer  is  like  a  Skilful  improver,  who  places 
a  beautiful  llatue  So  as  to  anfvver  Several  villas.  Pope. — 
Any  thing  that  meliorates. — Chalk  is  a  very  great  improver 
of  molt  lands.  Mortimer. 

IMPROVI'DED,  adj.  [ improvifus ,  Lat.  imprevu,  Fr.] 
Unfotefeen;  unexpefted ;  unprovided  againft: 

She  fuborned  hath 

This  crafty  meflenger  with  letters  vain, 

To  work  new  woe  and  improvided  fcath, 

By  breaking  off  the  band  betwixt  us  twain.  Spenfer. 

IMPROVIDENCE,  f  [from  improvident.']  Want  of 
forethought ;  want  of  caution. — The  improvidence  of  my 
neighbour  muff  not  make  me  inhuman.  L'EJlrange. 

IMPROVIDENT,  adj.  [improvidus,  Lat.]  Wanting 
forecalt ;  wanting  care  to  provide: 

When  men  well  have  fed,  the  blood  being  warm, 

Then  are  they  molt  improvident  of  harm.  Daniel. 

IMPROV'IDENTLY,  adv.  Without  forethought  ; 
without  care  : 

Now  we  are  in  the  ftreet,  he  firft  of  all, 

Improvidently  proud,  creeps  to  the  wall ; 

And,  fo  imprifon’d  and  hemm’d  in  by  me. 

Sells  for  a  little  Hate  his  liberty.  Donne. 

IMPROVING,  /.  The  aft  of  making  better. 

IMPROVIS'ION,  f.  [ in  and  provfon.\  Want  of  fore¬ 
thought. — Her  improvifion  would  be  jultly  accufable.  Brown. 

IMPRU'DENCE,  f.  [ imprudence ,  Fr.  imprudentia,  Lat.] 
Want  of  prudence;  indiscretion ;  negligence;  inattention 
to  intereft : 

Where  good  with  bad  were  match’d,  who  of  themfelves 
Abhor  to  join  ;  and  by  imprudence  mix’d. 

Produce  prodigious  births  of  body  and  mind.  Milton. 

IMPRU'DENT,  adj.  [ imprudent ,  Fr.  imprudens,  Lat.] 
Wanting  prudence;  injudicious;  indifereet;  negligent. — 
There  is  no  Such  imprudent  perfon  as  h,e  that  neglefts-  God 
and  his  foul.  Tillotjon. 

IMPRU'DENTLY,  adv.  Without  prudence,  injudici¬ 
ously,  negligently. 

IMPRU'DENTNESS,  f.  The  Hate  of  being  imprudent. 
Scott. 
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IMPRUD1  AMENTUM,  f.  In  old  records,  the  im¬ 
provement  of  lands  by  culture. 

I M'PU DEN C E ,  or  Im'pudency,  f.  [ impudence ,  Fr.  im¬ 
pudent  ta,  Lat.]  Shameleffnefs ;  immodefty. — Nor  did 
Noah’s  infirmity  juftify  Cham’s  impudency,  or  exempt  him 
from  that  curfe  of  being  Servant  of  Servants.  King  Charles. 
I  ne’er  heard  yet 

That  any  of  thefe  bolder  vices  vvanted 
Lefs  impudence  to  gainfay  what  they  did. 

Than  to  perform  it  firft.  '  Shakefpeare. 

IM'PUDENT,  adj.  [impudent,  Fr.  impudens,  Lat.]  Shame- 
lels  ;  wanting  modelty. — It  is  not  a  confident  brow,  nor 
the  throng  of  words  that  come  with  S’udh  more  than  im¬ 
pudent  faweinefs  from  you,  can  thrult  me  from  a  level 
consideration.  Shakefpeare. 

When  we  behold  an  angel,  not  to  fear 

Is  to  be  impudent.  Drydcn. 

Unchafte ;  igimodeft. 

IM'PUDENTLY,  adv.  [from  impudent .]  Shamelefslv; 
without  modelty : 

Why  lhould  Soft  Fabius  impudently  bear 
Naihes  gain’d  by  conquelt  in  the  Gallic  war? 

Why  lays  he  claim  to  Hercules  his  Strain, 

Yet  dares  be  bale,  effeminate,  and  vain  ?  Drydcn. 

IMTUDENTNESS,  f.  The  ftate  or  quality  of  being 
impudent. 

IMPUDI'CITY,  f.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to,  and  pu- 
dens,  baflrful.]  Lewdnefs,  obfeenity. 

To  IMPU'GN,  v.  a.  [impugner,  Fr.  impugno,  Lat.]  To 
attack  ;  to  affault  by  law  or  argument. — I  cannot  think 
myfelf  engaged  to  difcourfe  of  lots,  as  to  their  nature,  ufe, 
and  allowablepefs ;  and  that  not  only  in  matters  of  mo¬ 
ment  and  bufinefs,  but  alfo  of  recreation,  which  is  im¬ 
pugned  by  fome,  though  better  defended  by  others.  South. 
Of  a  Strange  nature  is  the  Suit  you  follow  ; 

Yet  in  fuch  rule,  that  the  Venetian  law 

Cannot  impugn  you.  Shakefpeare . 

To  tranfgrefs  the  rules  of: 

Why  hath  thy  hand  too  bold  itfelfe  embrew’d 
In  blood  of  knight,  the  which  by  thefe  is  flaine, 

By  thee  no  knight ;  which  armes  hnpugneth  plaine.  Spenf. 
IMPU'GNERjyi  One  that  attacks  or  invades. 
IMPUIS'SANCE, /.  [French.]  Impotence;  inability; 
weaknefs;  feeblenels. — As  he  would  not  truft  .Ferdinando 
and  Maximilian  for  Supports  of  war,  fo  the  impuiffance  of 
the  one,  and  the  double  proceeding  of  the  other,  lay  fair 
for  him  for  occafions  to  accept  of  peace.  Bacon. 

IMTULSE,  f.  [ impulfus ,  Lat.]  Communicated  force; 
the  efteftof  one  bodyafting  upon  another. — Bodies,  from 
the  impulfe  of  a  fluid,  can  only  gravitate  in  proportion  to 
their  Surfaces,  and  not  according  to  their  quantity  of 
matter,  which  is  contrary  to  experience.  Ckeyne. — Influ¬ 
ence  afting  upon  the  mind  ;  motive;  idea  imprelfed. — 
Thefe  were  my  natural  impulfes  for  the  undertaking  ;  but 
there  was  an  accidental  motive,  which  was  full  as  forci¬ 
ble.  Dryden.— Sometimes  accented  on  the  laft  Syllable  ; 
Meantime,  by  Jove’s  impulfe,  Mezentius.  arm’d, 
Succeeded  Turnus.  Dryden. 

Hoftile  impreflion  : 

Like  two  great  rocks  againft  the  raging  tide. 

Unmov’d  the  two  united  chiefs  abide, 

Suftain  the  impulfe,  and  receive  the  war.  Prior. 

IMPUL'SED,  adj.  Impelled,  driven  on,  forced  forward. 
Scott. 

IMPUL'SION,  f.  [ impulfion ,  Fr.  impulfus,  Lat.}  The 
agency  of  body  in  motion  upon  body. — To  the  impufion 
there  is  requilite  the  force  of  the  body  that  moveth,  and 
the  refiitance  of  the  body  that  is  moved;  and,  if  the  body 
be  too  great,  ityieldetli  too  little;  and,  if  it  be  too  Small, 
it  refifteth  too  little.  Bacon. — Inliuence  operating  upon 
the  mind  : 


But 


IMP  s' 

But  thou  didft  plead 

Divine  impulfion,  prompting  how  thou  might'ft 
Find  Tome  occaiion  to  infelt  our  foes.  Milton. 

IMPULSIVE,  adj.  {impuljf,  Fr.  from  impulfe.]  Hav¬ 
ing  the  power  of  impulfe  ;  moving  ;  impellent. — What  is 
the  fountain  or  impulfwe  caufe  ot  this  prevention  of  fin  ? 
It  is  perfectly  free  grace.  South, 

Nature  and  duty  bind  him  to  obedience ; 

But,  thofe  being  placed  in  a  lower  Inhere, 

His  fierce  ambition,  like  the  highell  mover, 

Has  hurried  with  a  ftrong  impulfve  motion 

Againft  their  proper  courfe.  Denham. 

IMPULSIVE,  f.  [from  the  adj.]  Motive.— I  was  con¬ 
ducted  from  thence  to  another  enquiry,  namely,  to  what 
end,  and  upon  what  impulfivcs,  when  all  was  equally 
every  man’s  in  common,  men  did  rather  think  it  fitting, 
that  every  man  fhould  have  his  inclofure.  Hobbes. 

IMPU'NITIVE,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to,  and 
punio,  to  punilh.]  Unpunifhable.  Not  much  ufed. 

IMPU'NITIVELY,  adv.  Without  punilhment.  Cole. 

IMPU'NITY,  f.  \_wipunite,  Fr.  impunitas,  Lat.]  Free¬ 
dom  from  punifhment ;  exemption  from  punilhment. — 
Mea,  potent  in  the  commonwealth,  will  employ  their  ill- 
gotten  influence  towards  procuring  impunity,  or  extorting 
undue  favours  for  themfelves  or  dependents.  Atterbury. 

IMPU'RE,  adj.  [ impur ,  Fr.  impurus,  Lat.]  Defiled  with 
guilt;  unholy:  of  men: 

No  more  can  impuYe  man  retain  and  move 
In  that  pure  region  of  a  worthy  love, 

Than  earthly  fubftance  can  unforc’d  afpire, 

And  leave  his  nature  to  converfe  with  fire.  Donne. 
Contrary  to  fanftity ;  unhallowed;  unholy:  of  things; 

Hypocrites  aufterely  talk. 

Condemning  as  impure,  what  God  has  made 

Pure,  and  commands  to  fome,  leaves  free  to  all.  Milton. 

Unchafte. — One  could  not  devife  a  more  proper  hell  for 
an  impure  fpirit,  than  that  which  Plato  has  touched  upon. 
AddiJ'on. 

If  black  fcandal,  or  foul-fac’d  reproach. 

Attend  the  fequel  of  your  impofition, 

Your  meer  enforcement  fhall  acquittance  me 

From  all  the  impure  blots  and  llains  thereof.  Shakefpeare. 

Feculent ;  foul  with  extraneous  mixtures  ;  drofly. 

IMPU'RELY,  adv.  With  impurity. 

IMPU'RENESS,  or  Impurity,  J.  \impurett,  Fr.  im¬ 
pur  has,  Lat.  from  impure.  ]  Want  of  fanftity  ;  want  of  ho- 
linefs. — Aft  of  unchaltity. — Foul  impurities  reigned  among 
the  monkifh  clergy.  Atterbury. — Feculent  admixture. — 
Cleafnfe  the  alimentary,  duft  by  vomiting  and  clylters,  the 
impurities  of  which  will  be  carried  into  the  blood.  Ar- 
buthnot. 

Impurity,  in  the  law  of  Mofes,  is  any  legal  defile¬ 
ment.  Of  thefe  there  were  feveral  forts.  Some  were  vo¬ 
luntary,  as  the  touching  a  dead  body,  or  any  animal  that 
died  of  itfelf,  or  any  creature  that  was  elteemed  unclean  ; 
or  the  touching  things  holy  by  one  w'ho  was  not  clean, 
or  was  not  a  prieft ;  the  touching  one  who  had  a  leproly, 
one  who  had  a  gonorrhoea,  or  who  was  polluted  by  a  dead 
carcafe,  See.  Sometimes  thefe  impurities  were  involun¬ 
tary  ;  as  when  any  one  inadvertently  touched  bones,  or  a 
fepulchre,  or  any  thing  polluted  ;  or  fell  into  lucli  dif- 
eales  as  pollute,  as  the  leprofy,  Sec.  The  beds,  clothes, 
and  movables,  which  had  touched  any  thing  unclean, 
contrafted  alio  a  kind  of  impurity,  and  in  fome  cafes 
communicated  it  to  others.  Thefe  legal  pollutions  were 
generally  removed  by  bathing,  and  lafted  no  longer  than 
the  evening.  The  perfon  polluted  plunged  over  head  in 
the  water,  and  either  had  his  clothes  on  wdien  he  did  fa, 
or  wafhed  himfelf  and  his  clothes  feparately.  Other  pol¬ 
lutions  continued  feven  days,  as  that  which  was  contract- 
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ed  by  touching  a  dead  body.  That  of  women  in  their 
monthly  courles  lafted  till  this  was  over  with  them. 
Other  impurities  lafted  forty  or  fifty  days  ;  as  that  of  wo¬ 
men  who  were  lately  delivered,  who  were  unclean  forty 
days  after  the  birth  of  a  boy,  and  fifty  after  the  birth  of 
a  girl.  Others  again  lalted  till  the  perfon  was  cured. 
Many  of  thefe  pollutions  were  expiated  by  facrifices;  and 
others  by  a  certain  water  or  lye  made  with  the  afhes  of  a 
red  heifer,  lacrificed  on  the  great  day  of  expiation.  When 
the  leper  was  cured,  he  went  to  the  temple,  and  offered  a 
facrifice  of  two  birds,  one  of  which  was  killed  and  the 
other  let  at  liberty.  He  who  had  touched  a  dead  body, 
or  had  been  prefent  at  a  funeral,  was  to  be  purified  with 
the  water  of  expiation,  and  this  upon  pain  of  death.  The 
woman  who  had  been  delivered,  offered  a  turtle  and  a 
lamb  for  her  expiation  ;  or  if  flte  was  poor,  two  turtles 
or  two  young  pigeons.  Thefe  impurities,  which  the  law 
of  Moles  has  exprelled  with  the  greateft  accuracy  and 
care,  were  only  figures  ot  other  more  important  impuri¬ 
ties,  fuch  as  the  lins  and  iniquities  committed  againft 
God,  or  faults  committed  againft  our  neighbour.  The 
faints  and  prophets  of  the  Old  Teftament  were  fenfible  of 
this;  and  our  Saviour,  in  the  golpel,  has  ftrongly  incul¬ 
cated,  that  they  are  not  outward  and  corporeal  pollutions 
which  render  us  unacceptable  to  God,  but  fuch  inward 
pollutions  as  infeft  the  foul,  and  are  violations  of  jultice, 
truth,  and  charity. 

7c  IMPUR'PLE,  v.  a.  [ empourprer ,  Fr.  from  purple.]' 
To  make  red  ;  to  colour  as  with  purple : 

Now  in  loofe  garlands,  thick  thrown  off,  the  bright 
Pavement,  that  like  a  fea  of  jafper  ihone, 

Impurpled  with  celclfial  roles,  linil’d.  Milton. 

IMPUR'PLING,  f.  The  aft  of  tinging  with  a  purple 
colour. 

IMPU'TABLE,  adj.  [from  impute.]  Chargeable  upon 
any  one;  that  ot  which  one  may  be  accufed. — -The  firft 
fort  ot  toolifhnefs  is  imputable  to  them.  South. — Accufable  ; 
chargeable  witli  a  fault.  Not  proper. — If  the  wife  departs 
from  her  luifband,  through  any  default  of  his,  as  on  the) 
account  of  cruelty,  then  he  fhall  be  compelled  to  allow 
her  alimony;  for  the  law  deems  her  to  be  a  dutiful  wife 
as  long  as  the  fault  lies  at  his  door,  and  file  in  no  wife 
imputable.  Aylijfe. 

IMPU'TABLENESS,  f.  The  quality  of  being  imputa¬ 
ble. — ’Tis  neceffary  to  the  imputablenejs  of  an  aftion,  that 
it  be  avoidable.  Norris. 

IMPUTATION,  f.  [ imputation ,  Fr.  from  impute .]  At¬ 
tribution  of  any  thing;  generally  of  ill. — I  have  formerly 
laid  that  I  could  diftinguifh  your  writings  from  thofe  oft 
any  other’s  ;  ’tis  now  time  to*clear  mylelf  from  any  im¬ 
putation  of  lelf-conceit  on  that  lubjeft.  Dryden, 

Truft  to  me,  Ulyffes ; 

Our  imputation  fhall  be  oddly  pois'd 

In  this  wild  aftion.  Shakefpeare. 

Sometimes  of  good. — If  I  had  a  fuit  to  matter  Shallow, 
I  would  humour  his  men  with  the  imputation  oi  being  near 
their  mailer.  Shakefpeare. — Cenfure  ;  reproach. — Whatlo- 
ever  happens,  they  alfo  the  lealt  feel  that  fcourge  of  vulgar 
imputation,  which,  notwithftanding,  they  delerve.  Hooker. 
— Hint;  flight  notice. — Anthonio  is  a  good  man. — Have 
you  heard  any  imputation  to  the  contrary  ? — No,  no  ;  my 
meaning  is  to  have  you  underftand  me  that  he  is  lufficient. 
Shakefpeare. 

IMPUTATIVE,  adj.  That  which  may  impute.  Ainf- 
worth. 

To  IMPUTE,  v.  a.  [imputer,  F r.  imputo,  L3t.]  To  charge 
upon  ;  to  attribute;  generally  ill ;  fometimes  good. — Men 
in  their  innovations  fhould  follow  the  example  of  time, 
which  innovateth  but  quietly,  and  by  degrees  fcarce  tobe 
perceived;  for  atherwife,  whatfoeveris  new  and  unlooked- 
for,  ever  mends  fome.,  and  impairs  others;  and  he  that  is 
holpen  takes  it  for  a  fortune,  and  thanks  the  time  5  and 
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he  that  is  hurt  for  a  wrong,  imputcth  it  to  the  author. 
Bacon. — To  reckon  to  one  what  does  not  properly  belong 
to  him  : 

Thy  merit 

Imputed  (hall  abfolve  them  who  renounce 

Their  own  both  righteous  and  unrighteous  deeds.  Milton. 

IMPUT'ER,  f.  He  that  imputes. 

IMPU'TING,  f  The  aft  of  fetting  that  to  the  account 
of  another  which  does  not  properly  belong  to  him. 

IMPUTRESCIBIL'ITY,  f  [from  imputrefcible .]  The 
date  or  quality  of  being  incorruptible.  Scott. 

IMPUTRES'CIBLE,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to, 
and  putrefco,  to  grow  rotten.  ]  Incorruptible.  Bailey. 

IMPU'TRIBLE,  adj.  Free  from  putrefaction,  incor¬ 
ruptible,  Bailey. 

IM'RAH,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

IM'RI,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

IM'UM,  f.  In  aftrology,  the  fourth  or  lowed;  houfe  in 
the  figure  of  the  heavens. 

JN,  prep.  [Latin.]  Noting  the  place  where  any  thing 
is  prefent  ;  not  without : 

In  fchool  of  love  are  all  things  taught  we  fee  ; 

There  learn ’d  this  maid  of  arms  the  direful  guife.  Fairfax. 

Noting  the  date  or  thing  prefent  at  any  time. — The 
other  is  only  by  error  and  mifconceit  named  the  ordinance 
of  Jefus  Ckritt ;  no  one  proof  is  yet  brought  forth, 
whereby  it  may  clearly  appear  to  be  fo  in  very  deed. 
Hooker. 

Like  one  of  two  contending  in  a  prize, 

That  thinks  he  hath  done  well  in  people’s  eyes.  Shake/. 

Noting  the  time. — When  we  would  confider  eternity  a 
parte  ante,  what  do  we  but,  beginning  from  ourfelves  and 
the  prefent  time  we  are  in,  repeat  in  our  minds  the  ideas 
of  years  or  ages  palt  ?  Locke. — Noting  power. — To  feed 
men’s  fouls,  quoth  he,  is  not  in  man.  Hubb. — Noting  pro¬ 
portion. — I  cannot  but  lament  the  common  courfe,  which, 
at  lead,  nine  in  ten  of  thole  who  enter  into  the  miniftry 
are  obliged  to  enter.  Swift. — According  to.- — In  all  likeli¬ 
hood  I  brought  all  my  limbs  out  of  the  bed,  which,  ’tis 
probable,  he  has  not  done  off  the  breach.  Collier. — Con¬ 
cerning. — I  only  confider  what  he,  who  is  allowed  to  have 
carried  this  argument  fartheft,  has  faid  in  it.  Locke. — For 
the  fake.  A  folemn  phrafe  : 

Now,  in  the  names  of  all  the  gbds  at  once, 

Upon  what  meat  does  this  our  Caffar  feed. 

That  he  is  grown  fo  great  ?  Shakefpeare. 

Noting  caufe : 

King  Henry,  by  the  title  right  or  w-rong, 

Lord  Clifford  vows  to  fight  in  thy  defence.  Shakefpeare. 

In  that.  Becaufe.— Some  things  they  do  in  that  they 
are  men;  in  that  they  are  wife  men,  and  chridian  men, 
fome  things;  fome  things  in  that  they  are  men  milled,  and 
blinded  with  error.  Hooker. 

In  as  much.  Since;  feeing  that. — Thofe  things  are  done 
voluntarily  by  us,  which  other  creatures  do  naturally,  in 
a'imuck  as  we  might  day  our  doing  of  them  if  we  would. 
Hooker. 

IN,  adv.  Within  fome  place;  notout. — How  infamous 
is  the  falfe,  fraudulent,  and  unconfcionable,  perfon  ;  el- 
pecially  if  he  be  arrived  at  that  confummate  and  robull 
degree  of  falfehood  as  to  play  in  and  out,  and  fhow  tricks 
with  oaths,  the  facreded  bonds  which  the  confcience  of 
man  can  be  bound  with.  South. — Engaged  to  any  affair. — 
Thefe  pragmatical  flies  valud  themfelves  for  being  in  at 
every  thing,  and  are  found  at  lad  to  be  jud  good  for  no¬ 
thing.  V  Eft  range. 

We  know  the  word  can  come;  ’tis  thought  upon  ; 

We  cannot  fhift,  being  in,  we  mud  go  on.  Daniel. 
Placed  in  fome  date  ; 


Poor  rogues  talk  of  court  news, 

Who  loles  and  who  wins ;  who’s  in,  who’s  Out.  Shdkefp, 

Noting  immediate  entrance. — Go  to  thy  fellows;  bid 
them  cover  the  table,  ferve  in  the  meat,  and  we  will  come 
in  to  dinner.  Shakefpeare. — Into  any  place. — Is  it  not  more 
eligible  to  come  in  with  a  fmooth  gale,  than  to  be  tolled 
at  lea  with  a  dorm  ?  Collier. 

Next  fill  the  hole  with  its  ow’n  earth  again. 

And  trample  with  thy  feet,  and  tread  it  in.  Dryden. 
Clofe  ;  home. — The  polture  of  left-handed  fencers  is  fo 
different  from  that  of  the  right-handed,  that  you  run  upon 
their  fwords  if  you  pudi  forward  ;  and  they,  are  in  with 
you,  if  you  offer  to  fall  back  without  keeping  your  guard. 
Taller. 

In  has  commonly  in  compolition  a  negative  or  priva¬ 
tive  fenfe,  as  in  the  Latin  ;  lb,  adive  denotes  that  which 
adds,  inaElive  that  which  does  not  aid.  In  before  r  is 
changed  intor;  as  irregular:  before  l  into  / ;  as  illative; 
and  into  m  before  fome  other  confonants  ;  as  improbable „ 
Johnfon. 

I'NA,  king  of  Weffex.  See  the  article  England,  vol.  vl. 
P-  547- 

INABILITY,  f.  Impuiflance ;  impotence;  want  of 
power. — Neither  ignorance  nor  inability  can  be  pretended  ; 
and  what  plea  can  we  ofter  to  divine  judice  to  prevent 
condemnation  ?  Rogers. 

INAB'STINENCE,/!  Intemperance;  want  of  power 
to  abdain  ;  prevalence  of  appetite? 

Difeafes  dire,  of  which  a  mondrous  crew 

Before  thee  fhall  appear,  that  thou  may’d  know 

What  mifery  the  inabftinence  of  Eve 

Shall  bring  on  man.  Milton . 

INACCESSIBLE,  adj.  Not  to  be  reached  ;  not  to  be 
approached. — There  ffiall  we  lee  the  ends  and  ufes  of  thefe 
things,  which  here  were  either  too  fubtile  for  us  to  pene¬ 
trate,  or  too  remote  and  inaccejjible  for  us  to  come  to  any 
didant  view  of.  Ray. 

Whate’er  you  are, 

That  in  this  delart  inaccejjible. 

Under  the  Ihade  of  melancholy  boughs, 

Lofe  and  negleid  the  creeping  hours  of  time.  Shakefpeare. 

INACCES'SIBLENESS,  f  The  date  of  being  inaccef- 
fible. 

INACCURACY,  f.  Want  of  exaiduefs.— It  does  not 
then  proceed  from  any  peculiar  irregularity  or  difficulty 
of  our  language,  that  the  general  pradtici,  both  of  lpeak- 
ing  and  of  writing  it,  is  chargeable  with  , inaccuracy .  Lowtk 

INACCURATE,  adj.  Not  exact ;  not  accurate.  It  is 
ufed  l’ometimes  of  perlons,  but  more  frequently  of  per¬ 
formances. — Leland  Is  alfo  inaccurate  at  lead,  in  repre- 
fenting  the  edition  of  Thynne  as  coming  next  after  that 
by  Caxton.  Tyrwhilt. 

IN'ACHI,  a  name  given  to  the  Greeks,  particularly 
the  Argives,  from  king  Inachus. 

INA'CHIA,  a  name  given  to  Peloponnefus,  from  the 
river  Inachus.  . 

INACH'IDdE,  the  name  of  the  eight  fird  fucceffors  of 
Inachus,  on  the  throne  of  Argos. 

INA'CHIUM,  a  town  of  Peloponnefus. 

IN'ACHUS,  a  fon  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  father  of 
Io.  He  founded  the  kingdom  of  Argos,  and  was  lucceed- 
ed  by  his  fon  Phoroneus,  B.  C.  1807.  and  gave  his  name 
to  a  river  of  Argos,  of  which  he  became  the  tutelar  deity. 
He  reigned  lixty  years.  Virgil. 

INACTION,  f.  Ceflation  from  labour;  forbearance  of 
labour. — The  times  and  arnufements  palt  are  not  more 
like  a  dream  to  me  than  thole  which  are  prefent ;  I  lie 
in  a  refreffiing  kind  of  inaction.  Pope. 

INACTIVE,  adj.  Not  buly  ;  not  diligent ;  idle;  in¬ 
dolent  ;  iluggilh. — Benalcazar,  governor  of  St.  Michael, 
an  able  and  enterprifing  officer,  was  alhamed  of  remaining 
inactive.  Robertfon. — Unfavourable  to  aftivity  ; 

Not 
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Not  .the  vain  vifions  of  inablive  fchools  ; 

Not  fancy’s  maxims,  not  opinion’s  rules, 

E’er  form’d  the  man,  vvhofe  gen’rous  warmth  extends 
T'  enrich  his  country.  Shenjlone . 

INACTIVELY,  adv.  Idly  ;  without  labour ;  without 
motion;  fluggifhly. — In  feafons  of  perfect  freedom,  mark 
how  your  fon  fpends  his  time  ;  whether  he  iva  (lively  loi¬ 
ters  it  away,  when  left  to  his  own  inclination.  Locke . 

INAC'TIVENESS,  f  The  Hate  ofinaftion. 

INACTIVITY,/.  Idlenefs ;  reft  ;  fluggilhnefs. — A 
doftrine  which  mamfeftly  tends  to  difcourage  the  endea¬ 
vours  of  men  to  introduce  a  lazy  inadlivity,  and  neglect 
of  the  ordinary  means  of  grace.  Rogers. 

Virtue,  conceal’d  within  our  bread, 

Is  inadlivity  at  bell.  Swift. 

INAD'EQUATE,  adj.  Not  equal  to  the  purpofe  ;  de¬ 
fective;  falling  below  the  due  proportion. — Inadequate 
ideas  are  fach,  which  are  but  a  partial  or  incomplete  repre- 
fentation  of  thole  archetypes  to  which  they  are  referred. 
Locke . 

Remorfe  for  vice 

"Not  paid,  or  paid  inadequate  in  price, 

What  farther  means  can  reafon  now  direft  ?  Dryden. 

INADEQUATELY,  adv.  Defectively ;  not  complete¬ 
ly.' — Tilers'  pores  they  may  either  exaCtly  fill,  or  but  in¬ 
adequately.  Boyle. 

INAD'EQUATENESS,  f.  The  Hate  of  being  inade¬ 
quate. 

INADVER'TENCE,  or  Inadver/tency,  f.  [inadver¬ 
tence,  Fr.  from  inadvertent. Carelellnefs ;  negligence;  in¬ 
attention. — There  is  a  difference  between  them,  as  be¬ 
tween  inadvertency  and  deliberation,  between  lurprife  and 
let  purpofe.  South. — Aft  or  effeft  of  negligence. — The 
productions  of  a  great  genius,  with  many  laples  and  inad¬ 
vertencies,  are  infinitely  preferable  to  the  works  of  an  in¬ 
ferior  kind  of  author,  which  are  fcrupuloully  exaft.  Ad- 
difon. 

INADVER'TENT,  adj.  [f«  and  Lat.]  Negli¬ 

gent  ;  carelefs. 

INADVER'TENTLY,  adv.  Carelefsly  ;  negligently.— 
Worthy  perfons,  if  inadvertently  drawn  into  a  deviation, 
will  endeavour  inftantly  to  recover  their  loft  ground. 
Clarijfa. 

INADVER'TENTNESS,/  The  ftate  or  quality  of  be¬ 
ing  inadvertent.  Scott. 

INAD'ULABLE,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to,  and 
adulor,  to  flatter.]  Incapable  of  being  flattered.  Not  ujed. 
Cole. 

INAFFABIL'ITY,  f.  Refervednefs  in  converfation. 
Cole. 

INAFF'ABLE,  adj.  Referved ;  four;  unpleafant  in 
converfation.  Scott. 

INAFFECTA'TION,/.  The  ftate  of  being  void  of  af¬ 
fectation.  Scott. 

INAGU'A,  Great  and  Little,  two  fmall  illands  in 
the  Windward  Palfage,  north-weft  of  the  illandof  St.  Do¬ 
mingo,  and  north-eall  of  the  illand  of  Cuba. 

INAID'ABLE,  adj.  Not  to  be  afiifted: 

Labouring  art  can  never  anfwer  nature 

From  her  inaidable  eltate.  Shakefpeare. 

INA'LIENABLE,  adj.  That  cannot  be  alienated  or 
granted  to  another. 

INA'LIENABLENESS,  f.  The  ftate  of  being  inaliena¬ 
ble.  Scott. 

IN  ALIMEN'TAL,  adj.  Affording  no  nourilhment. — 
Dulcoration  importeth  a  degree  to  nourilhment;  and  the 
making  of  things  inalimental  to  become  alimental,  may  be 
an  experiment  of  great  profit  for  making  new  victual. 
Bacon. 

INAM'AMES,  a  river  in  the  eaft  of  Alia,  as  far  as 
which  Semiramis  extended  her  empire.  Poly  anus. 
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INAM'RUL ATE,  v.  a.  [from  in,  Lat.  on,  and  ambulo, 
to  walk.]  To  walk  up  and  down.  Not  ufed.  Cole. 

INA'MIABLE,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to,  and 
amiabilis,  lovely  ]  Unlovely  ;  unworthy  of  love.  Scott.  ! 

IN A'MI ABLENESS,  /.  Unlovelinefs ;  the  want  of 
amiable  qualities.  Scott. 

INAMISSIBTL'ITY,  /.  [from  inamjffible.-]  The  ftate  of 
being  inamiftible.  Scott. 

INAMIS'SIBLE,  adj.  [inamijfible,  Fr.  in  and  amijfum , 
Lat.]  Not  to  be  loft. — Thefe  advantages  are  inamjfible. 
Hammond. 

INAMIS'SIBLENESS,  f.  The  ftate  of  being  inamiffi- 
ble.  Scott. 

INAMORA'TO,  f.  [from  in,  Lat.  and  amor,  love.]  A 
lover;  one  who  is  enamoured. 

INA'NE,  adj.  [inanis,  Lat.  ]  Empty  ;  void.  It  is  ufed  li- 
centioully  for  a  fubftantive. — We  fometimes  fpeak  of  place 
in  the  great  inane,  beyond  the  confines  of  the  world.  Locke. 

INANIL'OQUENT,  adj.  [from  inanis,  Lat.  vain,  aiid 
loquor,  to  fpeak.]  Speaking  to  no  purpole.  Not  ufed.  Baihy. 

INANIL'OQUOUS,  adj.  Speaking  to  no  purpofe  ;  bab¬ 
bling.  Bailey. 

To  INANIMATE,  v.  a.  [i«  and  animo,  Lat.]  To  ani¬ 
mate;  to  quicken : 

There  is  a  kind  of  world  remaining  ftill. 

Though  Hie  which  did  inanimate  and  fill 

The  world  be  gone;  yet  in  this  lad  long  night 

Her  ghoft  doth  walk,  that  is,  a  glimmering  light.  Donne. 

INANIMATE,  or  Inanimated,  adj.  [inunimatvs, 
Lat.  inanime,  Fr.]  Void  of  life;  without  animation. —  The 
fpirits  of  animate  bodies  are  all  in  lonie  degree  kindled  ; 
but  inanimate  bodies  have  fpirits  no  whit  inflamed.  Bacon. 
The  golden  goddefs,  prefent  at  the  pray ’r. 

Well  knew  he  meant  the  animated  fair, 

And  gave  the  fign  of  granting.  Dryden. 

INANI'TION,  /.  [Fr.  from  inanis,  Lat.]  Emptinefs 

of  body  ;  want  of  fullnefs  in  the  velfels  of  the  animal. _ . 

Weaknefs  which  attends  fevers  proceeds  from  too  great 
fullnefs  in  the  beginning,  and  too  great  inanition  in  the 
latter  end,  of  the  difeafe.  Arbuthnot. 

_  INAN'ITY, /.  Emptinefs;  void  fpace. — This  opinion 
excludes  all  fitch  inanity,  and  admits  no  vacuities  but  lb 
little  ones  as  no  body  whatever  can  come  to,  but  will  be 
bigger  than  they,  and  mull  touch  the  corporal  parts  which 
thole  vacuities  divide.  Digby. 

INAP'PETENCY, /.  [in  and  appetentia,  Lat.]  Want 
of  Itomach  or  appetite. 

INAPPLICABLE,  adj.  Nottobe  put  toa  particularule, 

INAPPLICABILITY,  f.  Unfitnels  for  the  particular 
pui  poles. 

INAP'PLICABLENESS,  f.  The  ftate  or  quality  of  be¬ 
ing  inapplicable.  Scott. 

INAPPLICA'TION, f.  Indolence;  negligence. 

INAPPRE'CIABLE,  adj.  Incapable  of  being  com¬ 
pared  ;  not  reducible  to  a  ftandard. 

INAP'TITUDE,  f,  Unfitnels— The  evil  of  a  moral 
and  almoll  phyfical  inaptitude  of  the  man  to  the  fund  ion, 
mult  be  the  greateft  we  can  conceive  to  happen  in  thep 
management  of  human  affairs.  Burke. 

INAR'ABLE,  adj.  [i«  and  arc,  Lat.]  Mot  capable  of 
tillage. 

To  INA'RCH,  and  Inarching.  See  the  article  Hor¬ 
ticulture,  in  this  Volume. 

INARGENTA'TION, /.  [from  in,  Lat.  and  argentum, 
filver.]  The  aft  or  procefs  of  gilding  with  filver. 

INAR'IME,  an  illand  near  Campania,  with  a  moun¬ 
tain,  under  which  Jupiter  confined  the  giant  Typhceus. 

It  is  now  called  Ifchia,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  fertility 
and  population.  There  was  formerly  a  volcano  in  the 
middle  of  the  illand.  Virgil. 

INARTICULATE,  adj.  Not  uttered  with  diftincl- 
nefs,  like  that  of  the  l’yllables  of  human  fpeech. — By  the 
harmony  of  words  we  elevate  the  mind  to  a  ienie  of  de¬ 
votion  ; 
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votion ;  as  our  folemn  mufic,  which  is  inarticulate  poefy, 
doth  in  churches.  Dry  den. 

INARTICULATELY,  adv.  Not  dillinftly. 

INARTICULATENESS,  f.  Confufiori  of  founds; 
want  of  diftinftnefs  in  pronouncing. 

INARTIFFCI AL,  adj.  Contrary  to  art. — I  have  ranked 
this  among  the  effects  :  and  it  may  be  thought  inartificial 
to  make  it  the  caufe  alfo.  Decay  of  Piety. 

INARTIFI'CIALLY,  adv.  Without  art;  in  a  manner 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  art. — This  lofty  humour  is  clum- 
fily  and  inartificially  managed,  when  it  is  affefted  by  thole 
of'a  felf-denying  profeffion.  Collier. 

INARTIFI'CI ALNESS,/  The  want  of  art.  Scott. 

IN'ARUS,  a  town  of  Egypt,  in  vvhofe  neighbourhood 
the  town  ofNaucratis  was  built  by  the  Milefians. — A  ty¬ 
rant  of  Egypt,  who  died  B.  C.  4-56. 

IN  ATTENDU'E  ISLAND,  (the  Gower  (/land  of  Car¬ 
teret,)  fo  named  by  Surville,  lies  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
iflands  of.  Arfacides,  z°  4'  eaft  of  Port  Praflin. 

IN  ATTEN'TION,  f.  Difregard  ;  negligence;  negleft ; 
heedlelfnefs. — Perfons  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  the  re¬ 
proofs  of  the  miniftry,  or  hear  with  fuch  inattention  or  con¬ 
tempt,  as  renders  them  of  little  elfeft.  Rogers. 

Thus  novel  lays  attract  our  ravifh’d  ears ; 

But  old,  the  mind  with  inattention  hears.  Pope. 

INATTEN'TIVE,  adj.  Heedlefs  ;  carelefs  ;  negligent; 
regardlefs. — If  we  indulge  the  frequent  roving  of  paflions, 
we  (hall  procure  an  un Heady  and  inattentive  habit.  Watts. 

IN  ATTENTIVELY,  adv.  Carelefsly;  with  inatten¬ 
tion. 

INAUDIBLE,  adj.  Not  to  be  heard  ;  void  of  found  : 
Let’s  take  the  inftant  by  the  forward  top; 

For  we  are  old,  and  on  our  quick’ll  decrees 

Th’  inaudible  and  noifelefs  foot  of  time 

Steals,  ere  we  can  effect  them.  Sliakfpeare. 

INAU'DIBLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  heard. 

To  INAU'GURATE,  v.  a.  [in augur 0,  Lat.]  To  confe- 
crate  ;  to  inveft  with  a  new  office  by  folemn  rites ;  to  be¬ 
gin  with  good  omens  ;  to  begin. — Thofe  beginnings  of 
years  were  propitious  to  him,  as  if  kings  did  chufe  re¬ 
markable  days  to  inaugurate  their  favours,  that  they  may 
appear  afts  as  well  of  the  time  as  of  the  will.  Wotton. 

INAUGURATING,  f.  The  aft  of  fetting  any  thing 
apart  to  facred  ule. 

INAUGURA'TION,yi  [inauguration,  Tv.  inauguro,  Lat.] 
Inveftiture  by  folemn  rites.  The  coronation  of  an  em¬ 
peror  or  king,  or  the  confecration  of  a  prelate  ;  fo  called 
from  the  ceremonies  uled  by  the  Romans,  when  they  were 
received  into  the  college  of  augurs. 

To  INAU'RATE,  V.a.  [from  aurum,  Lat.  gold.]  To 
gild  with  gold.  Scott. 

INAU'RATING,/  The  act  of  gilding  any  thing  with 
gold. 

LNAURA'TION,  f.  The  aft  of  gilding  or  covering 
■with  goid. — The  Romans  had  the  art  of  gilding  after  our 
manner;  but  fome  fort  of  their  tnauralion,  or  gilding, 
mult  have  been  dearer  than  ours.  Arbuthnot. 

INAUSPI'CIOUS,  adj.  Ill-omened;  unlucky  5  unfor¬ 
tunate  : 

Oh  here 

I  will  fet  up  my  everlafting  reft  ; 

And  fliake  the  yoke  of  inaufpicious  ftars 

From  this  world- wearied  flefh.  Shakefpeare. 

-  INAUSPI'CIOUSLY,  adv.  With  ill  omens,  with  bad 

fuccefs. 

INAUSPI'CIOUCNESS,  f.  The  ftate  or  quality  of  be¬ 
ing  inaufpicious.  Scott. 

INBATZ'KOI  NOVIM'SKOI,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in 
the  government  of  ToboMk,  on  the  Enilei :  114  miles  fouth 
of  Turuchanlk.  Lat.  63.  40.  N.  Ion.  107.  E.  Ferro. 

INBATZ'KOI  VERCH'NEI,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the 
govern ment  of  Tobollk:  168  miles  fouth  of  Turuchanlk. 
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INBETNG,  f.  Inherence;  infeparablensfs.— When  we 
fay  the  bowl  is  round,  the  boy  is  witty,  thefe  are  proper 
or  inherent  modes  ;  for  they  have  a  fort  of  inbeing  in  the 
fubftance  itfelf,  and  do  not  arife  from  the  addition  of  any 
other  fubftance  to  it.  Watts. 

IN'BORN,  adj.  Innate  ;  implanted  by  nature. — All 
pafhons  being  inborn  within  us,  we  are  almoft  equally, 
judges  of  them  Dryden. 

Some,  Caroline,  to  Heaven’s  diflates  true, 

Thy  inborn  worth  with  confcious  eyes  (hall  fee, 

And  flight  th’  imperial  diadem  for  thee.  •  Addifon. 

INBRE'ATIIED,  adj.  Infpired ;  infufed  by  infpi- 
ration : 

Bleft  pair  of  fyrens,  pledges  of  heaven’s  joy, 

Sphere-born  harmonious  filters,  Voice  and  Verfe, 

Wed  your  divine  founds,  and  mixt  power  employ. 

Dead  things  with  inbreath'd  fenfe  able  to  pierce.  Milton . 

IN'BRED,  adj.  Produced  within;  hatched  or  gene¬ 
rated  within. — A  man  thinks  better  of  his  children  than 
they  deferve  ;  but  there  is  an  impulfe  of  tendernefs,  and 
there  mult  be  fome  efteem  for  the  fetting  of  that  inbred 
affection  at  work.  L'EJlrange. 

But  he  unmov’d  contemns  their  idle  threat; 

And  inbred  worth  doth  boafting  valour  flight.  Dryden. 

IN'CA,  or  Ynca,  f.  A  name  given  by  the  natives  of 
Peru  to  their  kings  and  the  princes  of  the  blood-  Pedro 
de  Cieca,  in  his  Chronicles  of  Peru,  gives  the  origin  of 
the  incas  ;  and  fays,  that  that  country  was,  for  a  long 
time,  the  theatre  of  all  manner  of  crimes,  of  war,  diflen- 
tion,  and  the  molt  dreadful  diforders,  till  at  laft  two  bro¬ 
thers  appeared,  one  of  whom  was  called  Mango  Capa ;  of  this 
perlon  the  Peruvians  relate  many  wonderful  ftories.  He 
built  the  city  of  Cufco,  made  laws,  eftablilhed  order  and 
harmony  by  his  wile  regulations  ;  and  he  and  his  de¬ 
fendants  took  the  name  of  inca,  which  lignifies  king  or 
great  lord.  Thefe  incas  became  fo  powerful,  that  they 
rendered  themfelves  mailers  of  all  the  country  from  Pafto 
to  Chili,  and  from  the  river  Maule  on  the  fouth  to  the 
river  Augafmago  on  the  north  ;  thefe  two  rivers  forming 
the  bounds  of  their  empire,  which  extended  above  thir¬ 
teen  hundred  leagues  in  length.  This  they  enjoyed  till 
the  divilions  between  inca  Guafcar  and  Atabalipa;  which 
the  Spaniards  laying  hold  of,  made  themfelves  mailers  of 
the  country,  and  deitroyed  the  empire  of  the  incas.  See 
Peru. 

IN'CA’s  LOOKING-GLASS,  the  Marcalitae  hexaedrise 
teflalaris  Wallerij  Sylt.  Mineralog.  tom.  ii.  p.  132.  edit. 
Vindob.  1778.  This  was  poliihed  into  various  orna¬ 
ments  by  the  Peruvians  for  their  incas.  A  drawing  of  it, 
as  cut  into  mirrors,  and  found  in  the  fepulchres  of  the 
incas,  is  given  in  Don  Uiloa’s  Voyage.  See  alfo  Conda- 
mine’s  Voyage  to  Italy. 

To  INCA'GE,  v.  a.  To  coop  up;  to  Ihut  up  ;  to  con¬ 
fine  in  a  cage,  or  any  narrow  fpace : 

And  yet  incaged  in  fo  fmall  a  verge, 

Thy  walte  is  no  whit  lefler  than  thy  lord’s.  Shakefpeare. 

INCA'GING, y.’  The  aft  of  putting  into  a  cage. 

INCALES'CENCE,  or  Incales'cency,  f.  [ incalefco , 
Lat.]  The  ftate  of  growing  warm;  warmth;  incipient 
heat.— The  oil  preferves  the  ends  of  the  bones  from  inca- 
hfeency ,  which  they,  being  folid  bodies,  would  necelfarily 
contrafl  from  a  fwift  motion.  Ray. 

INCALES'CENT,  adj.  Growing  hot  by  fomejnteftine 
motion,  growing  warm  by  fermentation 

INCAMERA'TION,  J.  A  term  uled  in  the  chancery 
of  Rome,  for  the  uniting  of  lands,  revenues,  or  other 
rights,  to  the  pope’s  domain. 

INCAMP',  v.  n.  To  encamp,  to  pitch  tents  for  the 
accommodation  of  an  army. 

INCAMP'M-EN T,  /  An  encampment.  Scott. 

INCANDES'CENCE/ 
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INCANDES'CENCE,/  [ incandefco ,  Lat.]  A  very  ftrong 
flaming  heat. 

INCANTA'TION,  f.  [Fr.  from  incanto ,  Lat.]  Charms 
uttered  by  flnging;  enchantment. — The  great  wonders 
of  witches,  their  carrying  in  the  air,  and  transforming 
themfelves  into  other  bodies,  reported  to  be  wrought, 
not  by  incantations  or  ceremonies,  but  by  anointing  them- 
"felves  all  over,  move  a  man  to  think  that  thefe  fables  are  the 
effects  of  imagination  ;  for  ointments,  if  laid  on  any  thing 
thick,  by  Hopping  of  the  pores,  fhut  in  the  vapours,  and 
fend  them  to  the  head  extremely.  Bacon. 

The  nuptial  rites  his  outrage  ftraight  attends  ; 

The  pow’r  defir’d  is  his  transfigur’d  friends: 

The  incantation  backward  fhe  repeats, 

Inverts  her  rod,  and  what  lhe  did  defeats.  ’  Garth.  ■ 

INCANTA'TOR,  f.  One  that  ufes  incantation.  Cole. 

INCAN'TATORY,  adj.  [from  incanto,  Lat.]  Dealing 
by  enchantment  ;  magical, — Fortune-tellers,  jugglers, 
geomancers,  and  the  like  incantatory  impoftors,  daily  de¬ 
lude  them.  Brown. 

To  INCAN  TON,  v.  a.  To  unite  to  a  canton  or  fepa- 
rate  community. — When  the  cantons  of  Bern  and  Zurich 
propofed  the  incorporating  Geneva  in  the  cantons,  the 
Roman  Catholics,  fearing  the  Proteftant  intereft,  propofed 
the  incantoning  of  Conftance  as  a  counterpoife.  Addifon. 

INCAN'TONING,  /  The  aft  of  uniting  to  a  canton. 

INCAPABILITY,  or  Inca'pableness,  f.  Inability 
natural;  difqualificat’on  legal. — You  have  nothing  to 
urge  but  a  kind  of  incapability  in  yourfelf  to  the  fervice. 
Suckling. 

INCA'PABLE,  adj.  Wanting  room  to  hold  or  con¬ 
tain  :  with  g/’before  the  thing  to  be  contained.  Wanting 

1>ower  ;  wanting  underftanding  ;  unable  to  comprehend, 
earn,  or  underhand  : 

Incapable  and  (hallow  innocents  ! 

You  cannot  guefs  who  caus’d  your  father’s  death.  Shakefp. 

Not  able  to  admit  or  have  any  thing. — Wilmot,  when  he 
faw  Goring  put  in  the  command,  thought  himfelf  incapa¬ 
ble  of  reparation.  Clarendon. — Unable;  not  equal  to  any 
thing  : 

Is  not  your  father  grown  incapable 

Of  reafonable  affairs  l  is  he  not  itupid 

With  age  ?  Shahefpeare. 

Difqualified  by  Jaw. — Their  laftds  are  almoft  entirely  taken 
from  them,  and  they  are  rendered  incapable  of  purchafing 
any  more.  Swift. — In  converfation  it  is  ufual  to  fay  a  man 
is  incapable  of  falfehood,  or  incapable  of  generofity,  or  of 
any  thing  good  or  bad.  Johnfon. 

INCA'PABLENESS,/.  Incapacity. 

INCAP A'CIOUS,  adj.  Narrow;  of  fmall  content. — 
Souls  that  are  made  little  and  incapacious,  cannot  enlarge 
their  thoughts  to  .take  in  any  great  compafs  of  times  or 
things.  Burnet. 

INCAPA'CIO.USNESS,  /  Narrownefs ;  want  of  con¬ 
taining  fpace. 

To  INCAP A'CITATE,  v.  a.  To  difable;  to  weaken. 

• — Nothing  of  confequence  fhould  be  left  to  be  done  in 
the  iaft  incapacitating  hours  of  life.  ClariJJ'a. — To  difqua- 
Jify. — Monftrofity  could  not  incapacitate  from  marriage. 
Arbuthnot. 

INCAP A'CITATING,  /.  The  aft  of  rendering  inca¬ 
pable. 

INCAPA'CITY,  /  Inability;  want  of  natural  power; 
want  of  power  of  body;  want  of  comprehenfivenefs  of 
mind. — The  inaftivity  of  the  foul  is  its  incapacity  to  be 
moved  with  any  thing  common.  Arbuthnot. 

To  INCAR'CERATE,  v.  a.  [incarcero,  Lat.]  To  im- 
prifon  ;  to  confine.  It  is  ufed  in  the  Scots  law  to  denote 
imprifoning  or  confining  in  a  gaol ;  otherwife  it  is  feldom 
found. — Contagion  may  be  propagated  by  bodies  that 
eaiily  incarcerate  the  infefted.  air ;  as  woollen  clothes.  Har¬ 
vey. 

yot.X.No.  726. 
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INCAR' CERATING,/  The  aft  of  imprifoning. 

INC’ARCERA'TION,  J.  Imprifonment ;  confinement. 

To  INCAR'N,  v.  a.  \_incarjio,  Lat.]  To  cover  with  flefli. 
— The  flefli  will  foon  arife  in  that  cut  of  the  bone,  and 
make  exfoliation  of  what  is  necefiary,  and  incarn  it. 
Wifeman. 

To  INCAR'N,  v.  n.  To  breed  flefli. — The  flough  came 
off,  and  the  ulcer  happily  incarned.  Wifeman. 

To  INCAR'NADINE,  v.  a.  [Fr.  from  incarnadino,  Ital, 
pale  red.  ]  To  dye  red  : 

Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wadi  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand  ?  No,  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  fea  incarnadine , 

Making  the  green  one  red.  Shakefpcare. 

To  INCAR'NATE,  v.  a.  \incamer,  Fr.  incarno,  Lat.] 
To  clothe  with  flefli  ;  to  embody  with  flefli : 

I,  who  erft  contended 

With  gods  to  fit  the  higheft,  am  now  conftrain’d 
Into  a  beaff,  and  mix  with  beftial  (lime. 

This  effence  to  incarnate  and  imbrute.  Milton. 

INCAR'NATE,  part.  adj.  Clothed  with  flefli  ;  embo¬ 
died  with  flefli. — A  moil  wife  fufficieat  means  of  redemp¬ 
tion  and  falvation,  by  the  fatisfaftory  death  and  obedi¬ 
ence  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  Jei'us  Chrift,  God  biefl'ed 
for  ever.  SanderJ'on. 

Here  (halt  thou  lit  incarnate,  here  (halt  reign 

Both  God  and  man.  -  Milton. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Swift  underflood  this  word: 

But  lie's  poffeft, 

Incarnate  with  a  thoufand  imps.  Swift. 

In  Scotland  incarnate  is  applied  to  any  tiling  tinged  of  a 
deep  red  colour,  from  its  refemblance  to  a  fifth-colour. 
Johnfon. 

INCARNA'TION,  f.  The  aft  of  afluming  body  — 
Upon  the  Annunciation,  or  our  Lady-day,  meditate  on 
the  incarnation  of  our  blefled  Saviour.  Taylor. — The  flate 
of  breeding  flefli. — The  pulfation  under  the  cicatrix  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  too  lax  incarnation  of  the  wound.  Wife- 
man , 

Incarnation,  in  theology,  fignifies  the  aft  where¬ 
by  the  Son  of  God  aifumed  the  human  nature ;  or  the 
myftery  by  vvliich  Jefus  Clu'ifl,  the  eternal  word,  was 
made  man,  in  order  to  accomplifh  the  work  of  our  falva¬ 
tion.  The  era  ufed  among  Chriftians,  whence  they  num¬ 
ber  their  years,  is  the  time  of  the  incarnation,  that  is, 
of  ChriA’s  conception  in  the  virgin’s  womb.  This  era 
was  firft  eflablifhed  by  Dionyfius  Exiguus,  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fixth  century,  till  .which  time  the  era  of 
Diocleflan  had  been  in  ufe.  Some  time  after  this,  it  was 
confidered,  that  the  years  of  a  man’s  life  were  not  num¬ 
bered  from  the  time  of  .bis  conception,  but  from  that  of 
his  birth ;  which  occafioned  them  to  poftpone  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  era  for  the  fpace  of  one  year,  retaining  thb 
cycle  of  Dionyfius  entire  in  every  thing  elfe.  At  Roma 
they  reckon  their  years  from  the  incarnation  or  birth  of 
Chrift,  that  is,  from  the  25th  of  December,  which  cuf- 
tom-has  obtained  from  the  year  1431.  In  France,  and 
feveral  other  countries,  they  alfo  reckon  from  the  incar¬ 
nation ;  but  then  they  differ  front  each  other  in  the  day 
of  the  incarnation,  fixing  it,  after  the  primitive  manner, 
not  to  the  day  of  the  birth,  but  of  the  conception,  of 
our  Saviour.  The  Florentines  retain  the  day  of  the 
birth,  and  begin  their  year  from  Chriftmas.  See  Chro¬ 
nology. 

INCAR'NATIVE,  f.  A  medicine  that  generates  flefh. 
— I  deterged  the  ablcefs,  and  incarned  by  the  common 
incarnative.  Wifeman. 

INCAR'NING,  f.  The  aft  of  coveting  with  flefh. 

INCARTA'TION,/  In  chemiltry,  the  depart;  a  mo- 
thod  of  feparating  gold  from  filver. 

INGARVILLE'A, /.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
10  P  didynamia, 
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didynamia,  order  angiofperma.  Effential  generic  charac¬ 
ters — Calyx  five-cleft;  corolla  tubular,  five-cleft,  un¬ 
equal,  with  the  orifice  fwelling;  antherse  two  of  thpm 
vvith  two  awns,  two  awnlel's  ;  filique  two-celled  ;  feeds 
with  membranaceous  wings, 

Incarvillea  finenfis :  a  Angle  fpecies.  The  Item  herba¬ 
ceous,  branched,  ftriate  ;  leaves  in  jagged  pinnate  feg- 
ments  ;  flowers  in  loofe  lpikes,  terminal,  purple.  Inha¬ 
bits  China. 

To  INCA'SE,  v.  a.  To  cover;  to  inclofe;  to  inwrap  : 

Rich  plates  of  gold  the  folding-doors  incafe , 

The  pillars  filver.  Pope. 

INCA'SIN G,/  The  a 61  of  including  in  a  cafe. 

INCASSAN',  a  canton  or  diftrift  of  Africa,  on  the 
Gold  Coaft;  the  country  is  mountainous,  and  abounds  in 
forefts  ;  among  the  trees  is  one  the  wood  of  which  is  yel¬ 
low,  and  much  efteemed  in  cabinet-work  and  furniture  ; 
■there  is  a  fmall  bay  on  the  coaft,  with  convenience  of 
landing,  and  good  anchorage. 

INCAS'TELLATED,  adj.  [from  cajlellum,  Lat.  a  caf- 
tle.]  Built  round  with  ftone-work  in  the  form  of  a  little 
caftle.  Scott. 

INCAV'ATED,  adj.  [from  caw,  Lat.  to  hollow.]  Made 
(hollow.  Scott. 

INCAU'TIOUS,  adj.  Uncautious;  negligent;  heedlefs. 

• — His  rhetorical  expreflions  may  eafily  captivate  any  in- 
<t au lions  reader.  Keil  v.  Burnet. 

INCAUTTOUSLY,  adv.  Unwary  ;  heedlefsly  ;  negli¬ 
gently. — A  fpecies  of  palfy  invades  Inch  as  incautioujly  ex- 
pofe  themfelves  to  the  morning  air.  Arbuthnot. 

INCENA'DA'  de  BARRAGAN,  a  town  of  South 
America,  in  Brafil,  fituated  on  the  weft  bank  of  the  river 
Barragan,  at  its  union  vvith  the  Plata ;  veflels  which  draw 
more  than  twelve  feet  water  cannot  come  up  to  this 
town.  The  houfes  are  built  without  regularity;  and  the 
inhabitants  are,  in  general,  lazy  and  poor  :  twenty  miles 
weft  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

INCEN'DIARY,  /  \_incendiarius,  from  incendo,  Lat.  in- 
cendiaire,  Fr.]  One  who  fets  houfes  or  towns  on  fire  in 
malice  or  for  robbery. — Fire  too  frequently  involves  in 
the  common  calamity  perfons  unknown  to  the  incendiary. 
BlackJIone. — One  who  inflames  factions,  or  promotes  quar¬ 
rels. — Incendiaries  of  figure  and  diftinftion,  who  are  the 
Inventors  and  publifhersof  grofs  falfehoods,  cannot  be  re¬ 
garded  but  with  the  utmoft  deteftation.  Addifon. 

Incendiary,  in  law,  is  applied  to  one  who  is  guilty  of 
malicioufly  fetting  fire  to  another’s  dwelling-houfe,  and 
sail  outhoufes  that  are  parcel  thereof,  though  not  conti¬ 
guous  to  it  or  under  the  fame  roof,  as  barns  and  ftables. 
A  bare  intent  or  attempt  to  do  this,  by  aftually  fetting 
fire  to  a  houfe,  unlefs'it  abfolutely  burns,  does  not  fall 
within  the  defeription  of  inccndit  et  compujjit.  But  the 
burning  and  confuming  of  any  part  is  fufficient ;  though 
the  fire  be  afterwards  extinguifhed.  It  mu  ft  alfo  be  a  ma¬ 
licious  burning  ;  otherwife  it  is  only  a  trefpafs.  This  of¬ 
fence  is  called  arfon  in  our  law. 

Among  the  ancients,  criminals  of  this  kind  were  to  be 
burnt.  The  puniftiment  of  arfon  was  death  by  our  anci¬ 
ent  Saxon  laws  and  by  the  Gothic  conftitutions ;  and  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  incendiaries  were  burnt  to  death. 
The  ftat.  8  Hen.  VI.  c.  6.  made  the  wilful  burning  of 
houfes,  under  fpecial  circumftances,  high  treafon  ;  but  it 
was  reduced  to  felony  by  the  general  afts  of  Edward  VI. 
and  Queen  Mary.  This  offence  was  denied  the  benefit 
of  clergy  by  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1.  which  llatute  was  repealed 
by  1  Edw.  VI.  c.  12  ;  and  arfon  was  held  to  be  oufted  of 
clergy,  with  refpeft  to  the  principal,  by  inference  from 
the  ftat,  4  and  5  P.  and  M.  c.  4.  which  exprefsly  denied 
It  to  the  acceffory ;  though  now  it  is  exprefsly  denied  to 
the  principal  alfo,  by  9  Geo.  I.  c.  22. 

INTENSE,  /  [incenfum,  Lat.  a  thing  burnt;  cncens,  Fr.] 
Perfumes  exhaled  by  lire  in  honour  of  fome  god  or  god- 
tlefs ; 
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Nurna  the  rites  of  ftrift  religion  knew  3 

On  ev’ry  altar  laid  the  incenfe  due.  Prior. 

Incense,  or  Frankincense,  in  the  materia  rhedica,  See, 
a  dry  refinous  fubftance,  known  among  authors  by  the 
names  thus  and  olibanum.  With  this  the  Pagans  did,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  do  ftill,  perfume  their  temples,  al¬ 
tars,  See.  The  burning  of  incenfe  made  part  of  the  daily 
fervice  of  the  ancient  Jewilh  church.  The  priefts  drew  lots 
to  know  who  thould  offer  it ;  the  deftined  perfon  took  a 
large  filver  difh,  in  which  was  a  cenfer  full  of  incenfe  ; 
and,  being  accompanied  by  another  prieft  carrying  fome 
live  coals  from  the  altar,  went  into  the  temple.  There, 
in  order  to  give  notice  to  the  people,  they  {truck  upon  an 
inftrumentof  brafs  placed  between  the  temple  and  the  al¬ 
tar  ;  and,  being  returned  to  the  altar,  he  who  brought 
the  fire  left  it  there,  and  went  away.  Then  the  offerer  of 
incenfe,  having  faid  a  prayer  or  two,  waited  the  fignaly 
which  was  the  burning  of  the  holocauft  ;  immediately 
upon  which  he  fet  fire  to  the  incenfe,  the  whole  multitude 
continuing  all  the  time  in  prayer.  The  quantity-  of  in¬ 
cenfe  offered  each  day  was  half  a  pound  in  the  morning 
and  as  much  at  night.  One  reafon  of  this  continual 
burning  of  incenfe  might  be,  that  the  multitude  of  vic¬ 
tims  that  were  continually  offered  up  would  have  made 
the  temple  fmell  like  a  flaughter-houle,  and  confequently 
have  infpired  the  comers  rather  with  difguft  and  averfion 
than  awe  and  reverence,  had  it  not  been  overpowered  by 
the  agreeable  fragrance  of  thofe  perfumes. 

To  INTENSE,  v.  a.  To  perfume  with  incenfe. 

To  INCEN'SE,  v.  a.  [incenfus,  Lat.]  To  enkindle  to 
rage  ;  to  inflame  with  anger  5  to  enrage  ;  to  provoke  ;  to 
irritate  to  anger:  to  heat;  to  fire;  to  make  furious;  to 
exafperate  : 

If  ’gainft  yourfelf  you  be  incens'd,  we’ll  put  you, 

Like  one  that  means  his  proper  harm,  in  manacles.  Shakefpa 

INCEN'SEMENT,/  Rage;  heat ;  fury.— His  incenfe- 
ment  at  this  moment  is  fo  implacable,  that  fatisfaftion  can 
be  none  but  by  pangs  of  death.  Shakefpeare. 

INCEN'SING,  /.  The  aft  of  making  angry  ;  the  aft  of 
offering  incenfe  to  any  one. 

INCEN'SION,  f.  The  aft  of  kindling  ;  the  ftate  of  be¬ 
ing  on  fire. — Sena  lofes  its  windinefs  by  decofting  ;  and 
fubtile  or  windy  fpirits  are  taken  off  by  incenfion  or  eva¬ 
poration.  Bacon. 

INCEN'SOR,  f.  A  kindler  of  anger;  an  inflamer  of 
pafllons. — Many  priefts  were  impetuous  and  importunate 
incenfors  of  the  rage.  Hayward. 

INCEN'SORY,  f.  The  veffel  in  which  incenfe  is  burnt 
and  offered.  Ainfworth. 

INCENTIVE,/  [incentivum,  Lat.]  That  which  kin¬ 
dles. — Their  unreafonable  feverity  was  not  the  leaft  incen¬ 
tive  that  blew  up  into  thole  flames  the  fparks  of  difeon- 
tent.  King  Charles. — That  which  provokes;  that  which 
encourages  ;  incitement ;  motive  ;  encouragement ;  fpur. 
It  is  ufed  of  that  which  incites,  whether  to  good  or  ill : 
with  to. — Even  the  wifdom  of  God  hath  not  fuggefted  more 
prefling  motives,  more  powerful  incentives  to  charity,  than 
thefe,  that  we  {hall  be  judged  by  it  at  the  laft  dreadful 
day.  Atterbury. 

INCENTIVE,  adj.  Inciting;  encouraging:  with  to. — • 
Competency  is  the  moft  incentive  to  induftry;  too  little 
makes  men  defperate,and  too  much  carelefs.  Decay  of  Piety. 

INCEPTION,  /  \_inccptio,  Lat.]  Beginning. — The  ;?2- 
ception  of  putrefaftion  hath  in  it  a  maturation.  Bacon. 

INCEPTIVE,  adj.  [ inceptivus ,  Lat.]  Noting  begin¬ 
ning. — An  inceptive  and  defitive  propofition  ;  as,  The  fogs 
vanifli  as  the  fun  rifles;  but  the  fogs  have  not  yet  begun 
to  vanifli,  therefore  the  fun  is  not  yet  rifen.  Locke. 

INCEPTIVE,  adj.  A  word  uled  by  Dr.  Wallis  to  ex- 
prefs  fuch  moments,  or  firft  principles,  as,  though  of 
no  magnitude  themfelves,  are  yet  capable  of  producing 
fuch  as  are.  Thus  a  point  has  no  magnitude  itfelf,  ,buc 
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So  a  fine,  though  it  have  rro  breadth,  is  yet  inceptive  of 
breadth;  that  is,  it  is  capable,  by  its  motion,  of  producing 
a  furface  which  has  breadth.  See.  ..... 

INCEP'TOR,  f.  A  beginner  ;  one  who  is  in  his  rudi¬ 
ments. 

INCER'ATED,  adj.  [from  cent,  Lat.  wax.]  Covered 
with  wax.  Scott. 

INCER  A'TION,  /.  The  aft  of  covering  with  wax. 

INCER'NING,/.  [from  incerno,  Lat.  to  lift.]  The  aft 
of  lifting.  Not  ufed.  Cole. 

INCER 'TAIN,  adj.  [from  incertus,  Lat.]  Full  of  un¬ 
certainty. — With  words  confus’d  incertain  tales  they  told. 
Fairfax. 

INCER'TAINTY,  f.  Uncertainty. — Notwithftanding 
that  vulgar  imputation  of  incertaintie.  Davies. 

INCER 'TITUDE,/  [ incertitude ,  Fr.  incertitudo,  Lat.] 
Uncertainty  :  doubtfulnefs. 

INCES'SANT,  adj.  [inandeeffans,  Lat.]  Unceafing; 
unintermitted ;  continual;  uninterrupted: 

If,  by  pray’r 

Incejant ,  I  could  hope  to  change  the  will 

Of  him  who  all  things  can,  I  would  not  ceafe 

To  weary  him  with  my  alfiduous  cries.  Milton. 

INCES'SANTLY,  adv.  Without  intermiflion ;  con¬ 
tinually. — The  Ghriftians,  who  carried  their  religion 
through  fo  many  perfecutions,  were  incejfantly  comforting 
one  another  with  the  example  and  liiltory  of  our  Saviour 
and  his  apoftles.  Addifon. 

Both  his  hands,  moft  filthy  feculent. 

Above  the  water  were  of  high  extent, 

And  fain’d  to  walh  themfelves  incejfantly.  Fairy  Queen. 

INCES'SANTNESS,  f.  The  Hate  or  quality  of  being 
inceflant.  Scott. 

IN'CEST,  f.  [incejle,  Fr.  incejlum,  Lat.]  Unnatural  and 
criminal  conjunftion  of  perfons  within  degrees  prohibited. 
—  He  who  entered  in  the  firft  aft  a  young  man,  like  Pe¬ 
ricles  prince  of  Tyre,  mult  not  be  in  danger  in  the  fifth 
aft  of  committing  inceft  with  his  daughter.  Dryden. 

Is’t  not  a  kind  of  incejl  to  take  life 

From  their  own  filter’s  lhame.  Shakefpcare. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  marriage  ought  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  between  kinsfolks,  to  the  end  that  the  affeftion 
fo  neceflaryin  marriage  might  be  heightened  by  this  dou¬ 
ble  tie  ;  yet  the  rules  of  the  church  have  formerly  extend¬ 
ed  this  prohibition  even  to  the  feventh  degree ;  but  time 
has  now  brought  it  down  to  the  third. 

All  nations  look  on  inceft  with  horror,  Perlia  and  Egypt 
alone  excepted.  In  thehiftory  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
thofe  countries,  we  meet  with  inftances  of  the  brother’s 
marrying  the  filter  ;  the  reafon  was,  becaufe  they  thought 
it  too  mean  to  join  in  alliance  with  their  own  fubjefts, 
and  ftill  more  fo  to  have  married  into  any  foreign  family. 

INCES'TUOUS,  adj.  Guilty  of  inceft;  guilty  of  unna¬ 
tural  cohabitation. — We  *may  eafily  guels  with  what  im¬ 
patience  the  world  would  have  heard  an  incejluous  Herod 
difcourling  of  chaftity.  South. 

Hide  me,  thou  bloody  hand. 

Thou  perjure,  and  thou  fimular  of  virtue. 

That  art  incejluous.  Shakefpeare. 

INCES'TUOUSLY,  adv.  With  unnatural  love. — Ma- 
careus  and  Canace,  fon  and  daughter  to  FEolus,  god  of 
the  winds,  loved  each  other  incejluoujiy.  Dryden. 

INCES'TUOUSNESS,  f.  The  ftate  of  being  inceftuous. 

INCH,  f.  [luce,  Sax.  uncia,  Lat.]  A  meafure  of  length 
fuppoled  equal  to  three  grains  of  barley  laid  end  to  end  ; 
the  twelfth  part  of  a  foot. — A  foot  is  the  lixth  part  of  the 
ftature  of  man,  a  fpan  one  eighth  of  it,  and  a  thumb’s- 
breadth  or  inch  one  feventy-fecond.  Holder. 

The  fun  Ihould  never  rnifs,  in  all  his  race, 

Of  time  one  minute,  or  one  inch  of  fpace.  Blackmore. 

A  proverbial  name  for  a  fmall  quantity. — The  commons 
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were  growing  by  degrees  into  power  and  property,  gain¬ 
ing  ground  upon  the  patricians  inch  by  inch.  Swift. 

The  plebeians  have  got  your  fellow-tribune ; 

They’ll  give  him  death  by  inches.  Shakefpeare. 

A  nice  point  of  time. — Beldame,  I  think,  w’e  watch’d  you 
at  an  inch.  Shakefpeare. 

To  INCH,  v.  a.  To  drive  by  inches  : 

Valiant  they  fay,  but  very  popular  ; 

He  gets  too  far  into  the  foldiers’  graces. 

And  inches  out  my  matter.  Dryden. 

To  deal  out  by  inches;  to  give  fparingly,  Ainfworth. — To 
advance  or  retire  a  little  at  a  time. 

INCH,  an  ifland  of  Ireland,  in  Lough  Swilly,  about 
five  miles  in  circumference  :  fix  miles  north-weft  of  Lon¬ 
donderry. 

INCH,  a  town  or  village  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Wigton,  in  which  are  i’ome  mineral  and  fulphurous 
fprings :  three  miles  eaft  of  Stranrawer. 

INCH,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen  ; 
ten  miles  north-weft  of  Inverary. 

INCH  of  CAN'DLE,  the  manner  of  felling  goods  by 
merchants ;  which  is  done  thus :  Firft,  notice  is  to  be 
given  upon  the  Exchange,  or  other  public  place,  of  the 
time  of  fale ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  goods  to  be  fold 
or  divided  into  lots,  printed  papers  of  which,  and  the 
conditions  of  fale,  are  alfo  forthwith  publiflied  ;  and,  when 
the  goods  are  expofedto  fale,  a  fmall  piece  of  wax-candle, 
about  an  inch  long,  is  burning,  and  the  laft  bidder  when 
the  candle  goes  out  is  entitled  to  the  lot  or  parcel  fo  ex- 
pofed.  This  mode  is  fubjeft:  to  the  fame  regulations  and 
duties  as  any  other  public  fale;  for  which  fee  the  article 
Auctioneer,  vol.  ii.  p.  547. 

INCH-COLM,  or  Columba,  the  ifle  of  Columba,  an 
ifland  fituated  on  the  Frith  of  Forth  in  Scotland,  and  fa¬ 
mous  for  its  monaftery. 

This  monaftery  was  founded  about  1113,  by  Alexan¬ 
der  I.  on  the  following  occafion.  In  palling  the  Frith  of 
Forth  he  was  overtaken  with  a  violent  ftorm,  which  drove 
him  to  this  ifland,  where  he  met  with  the  moft  liofpitable 
reception  from  a  poor  hermit,  then  redding  here  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Columba,  who,  for  the  three  days  that  the 
king  continued  there  tempeft-bound,  entertained  him  with 
the  milk  of  his  cow,  and  -a  few  fhell-filh.  His  majefty, 
from  the  fenfe  of  the  danger  he  had  efcaped,  and  in  gra¬ 
titude  to  the  faint  to  whom  he  attributed  his  lafety,  vowed 
fome  token  of  refpeft  ;  and  accordingly  founded  here  a 
monaftery  of  Auguftines,  and  dedicated  it  to  St.  Columba. 
Allan  de  Mortimer,  lord  of  Aberdour,  who  attended  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  in  his  Scotch  expedition,  bellowed  half  of  thole 
lands  on  the  monks  of  this  ifland,  for  the  privilege  of  a-- 
family  burial-place  in  their  church.  The  buildings  made 
in  confequence  of  the  piety  of  Alexander  were  very  con- 
liderable.  There  are  ftill  to  be  feen  a  large  fquare  tower 
belonging  to  the  church,  the  ruins  of  the  church,  and  of 
feveral  other  buildings.  The  wealth  of  this  place  in  tha 
time  of  Edward  III.  proved  fo  ftrong  a  temptation  to  his 
fleet,  then  lying  in  the  Forth,  as  to  fupprefs  all  the  horror 
of  facrilege  and  refpeft  to  the  fanftity  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  Englilh  landed,  and  fpared  not  even  the  furniture 
more  immediately  confecrated  to  divine  worlhip.  But 
vengeance  overtook  them  ;  for  in  a  ftorm  which  inftantly 
followed,  many  of  them  periflied  ;  thofe  who  efcaped, 
ftruck  with  the  juftice  of  the  judgment,  vowed  to  make 
ample  recompenceto  the  injured  faint.  The  tern  pell  ceafed  ; 
and  they  made  the  promifed  atonement.  The  Da  nidi 
monument,  figured  by  fir  Robert  Sibbald,  lies  on  the  fouth- 
eall  fide  of  the  building,  on  a  riling  ground.  It  is  of  a 
rigid  form,  and  the  furface  ornamented  with  feale-like 
figures.  At  each  end  is  the  reprefentation  of  a  human 
head. 

INCH-GAR'VIE,  a  fmall  ifland,  alfo  lying  in  the 
Frith  of  Forth.  See  Forth. 

INCH- KEITH,  a  fmall  ifland  fituated  in  thefame  frith, 
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midway  between  the  port  of  Leith  and  Kinghom  on  the 
oppofite  (hole.  (.  • 

This  ifland  is  faid  to  derive  its  name  from  the  gallant 
Keith  who  fo  greatly  fignalized  himfelf  by  his  valour  in 
io io,  in  the  battle  of  Barry,  in  Angus,  againft  the  Danes; 
after  which  he  received  in  reward  the  barony  of  Keith, 
in  Lothian,  and  this  little  itle.  In  1 549  theEnglilh  fleet, 
lent  by  Edward  VI.  to  afiift  the  lords  of  the  congregation 
againft  the  queen-dowager,  landed,  and  began  to  fortify 
this  ifland,  of  the  importance  of  which  they  grew  fenfi- 
ble  after  their  negleft  of  fecuring  the  port  of  Leith,  fo 
lately  in  their  power.  They  left  here  five  companies  to 
cover  the  workmen  under  the  command  of  Cotterel ;  but 
their  operations  were  foon  interrupted  by  M.  Defie,  gene¬ 
ral  of  the  French  auxiliaries,  who  took  the  place,  after  a 
gallant  defence  on  the  part  of  the  Englifli.  The  Scots 
kept  pofleffion  for  fome  yeans  ;  but  at  laft  the  fortifications 
were  deftroyed  by  aft  of  parliament,  to  prevent  it  from 
being  of  any  ufe  to  the  former.  The  French  gave  it  the 
name  of  ITJle  des  Chcvaux,  from  its  property  of  foon  fatten¬ 
ing  horfes.  In  1497,  by  order  of  council,  all  venereal  pa¬ 
tients  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  were  tianfported 
there,  ne  quid  dclrimenti  refpubtica  caperet. 

INCH-KEN'NETH,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  weft  coaft 
of  Scotland  :  one  mile  and  a  half  weft  of  Mull. 

INCH-MAR'NOCH,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  weft  coaft 
of  the  Ifle  of  Bute,  where  are  the  ruins  of  a  chapel.  The 
extent  of  this  little  ifle  is  about  a  mile  ;  has  a  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  of  arable  land,  forty  of  brufli  wood,  near 
three. hundred  of  inoor,  with  ftrata  of  coral  and  fliells  on 
the  weft  fide. 

INCH-POINT,  a  cape  of  Ireland,  between  Dingle 
Bay  and  Caftlemain  Harbour,  in  the  county  of  Kerry  : 
thirteen  miles  eall  of  Dingle.  , 

To  INCHAFN.  See  To  Enchain,  yol.  vi. 

To  INCHA'NT.  See  To  Enchant. 

INCHAN'TER.  See  Enchanter. 

INCHANT'MENT,  f.  See  Enchantment. 

INCH  ANT'RESS,  f.  See  Enchantress. 

To  INCHA'SE.  See  To  Enchase. 

IN'CHED,  adj.  [with  a  word  of  number  before  it.] 
Containing  inches  in  length  or  breadth. — Poor  Tom, 
proud  of  heart  to  ride  on  a  bay  trotting  ljorfe  over  four- 
inched  bridges.  Skakefpeare. 

IN'CHENHOFEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Upper  Ba¬ 
varia  :  three  miles  north  of  Aicha,  and  thirteen  iouth-eaft 
of  Rain. 

INCITING,  f.  The  aft  of  meafuring  by  inches. 

IN'CHIPIN,  f.  Some  of  the  inli.de  of  a  deer.  Ainfzoorth. 

INCH'MEAL,  J.  A  piece  an  inch  long  : 

All  th’  infeftions  that  the  fun  fucks  up 

From  bogs,  fens,  flats,  on  Profpero  fall,  and  make  him 

By  inchmeal  a  difeafe!  Shakefpeare. 

To  IN'CHOATE,  v.  a.  \_inchoo,  Lat.]  To  begin  to  com¬ 
mence. — It  is  neither  a  fubftance  perfeft,  nor  a  fubftauce 
inchoate .  or  in  the  way  of  perfeftion.  Raleigh- 

INCHOA'TION,  /  Inception;  beginning. — The  Pet¬ 
ting  on  foot  fome  of  thofe  arts  in  thofe  parts  would  be 
looked  upon  as  the  firft  inchoation  of  them,  which  yet 
would  be.but  their  reviving.  Hale. 

IN'CHOATIVE,  adj.  Inceptive;  noting  inchoating  or 
beginning. 

IN'CHOATIVE,  /.  Ip  grammar,  a  word  which  notes 
the  beginning  of  aftion  ;  an  inceptive. 

INCH'OFER  (Melchior),  a  learned  German  Jefuit, 
was  born  at  Vienna  in  the  year  1 584.  At  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  academic  ftudies  he  devoted  his  principal  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fcience  of  juriiprudence,  in  which  he  be¬ 
came  a  diftinguifhed  proficient  at  the  age  of  twfenty-three. 
He  then  determined  to  enter  into  the  fociety  of  the  Je- 
fuits,  and  for  that  purpofe  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
admitted  to  his  noviciate  in  the  year  1607.  Here  he  feems 
,jo  have  relinquiflied  his  legal  purfuits,  and  to  have  cm* 
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ployed  his  time  in  the  ftudy  cf  philofophy,  theology,  and 
the  mathematics.  Afterwards  he  filled  the  chair  of  pro- 
feflor  in  thofe  faculties,  during  feveral  years,  at  Medina 
in  Sicily.  At  that  place  he  publiftred,  in  1630,  a  work 
which  (hows  that,  whatever  ltock  of  learning  he  poflefled„ 
it  w'as  not  unaccompanied  with  a  fufiicient  portion  of 
credulity.  It  was  entitled,  Epijlola  B.  Maria  Virginia  ad 
Mejfanenfes  Veritas  vindicata,  folio;  or,  The  Blefled  Virgin 
Mary’s  Letter  to  the  People  of  Medina  proved  to  be  ge¬ 
nuine.  In  confequence  of  complaints  which  were  pre¬ 
ferred  againft  him  before  the  Congregation  of  the  Index 
at  Rome,  on  account  of  this  publication,  he  was  obliged 
to  repair  to  that  city  ;  where  his  judges  were  fo  well  fa- 
tisfied  with  the  reafons  which  he  offered  in  defence  of 
what  he  had  advanced,  that,  in  the  plenitude  of  their 
wifdom,  they  gave  their  fanftion  to  a  new  impreflion  of 
the  work,  with  fome  trifling  alterations,  and  a  change  of 
the  title  into,  Conjeciatio  ad  Epijl.  B.  Mar.  &c.  or,  A  Con¬ 
jecture  concerning  the  Blefled  Virgin  Mary’s  Letter,  &c. 
Inchofer  continued  fome  years  at-  Rome,  where,  to  his 
honour,  he  created  many  enemies  by  the  zeal  and  fpirit 
with  which  he  expofed  the  immoral  and  barbarous  prac¬ 
tice  of  forming  cajlrati  for  the  ferviceof  the  orcheftra  and 
the  ftage.  He  alfo  became  difg.ufted  with  the  intrigues 
and  felfiftinefs  of  the  order  to  which  he  belonged.  Thus 
circumftanced,  he  retired  to  Macerata,  and  afterwards  to 
Milan,  where  he  fpent  his  time  in  ftudy  till  his  death,  in 
1648,  when  he  was  about  fixty-four  years  of  age.  He 
was  the  author  of,  x.  Traftatus  Syllepticus,  in  quo  quid 
de  Terrse  Solifque  Motu  vel  Statione  fecundum  Sacrani 
Scripturam  &  SS.  Patrum  fentiendum,  See.  oftenditur, 
1633,  4to.  2.  De  facra  Latinitate,  de  variis  Lingua;  La- 
tinae  myfteriis,  ex  Origine,  Progrelfu,  Fine,  &c.  1635,  +to. 
3.  Hiftoria  trium  Magorum,  1639,  which  is  faid  to  refieft 
little  credit  on  his  critical  Ikill.  4.  Annalium  Ecclefiaf- 
ticorum  Regni  Hungarise, tom.  i.  1644,  folio;  which,  from 
the  learning  and  curious  refearch  dilplayed  in  it,  has  oc- 
cafioned  regret  that  the  author  did  not  live  to  complete, 
his  plan  ;  and  other  pieces  to  which  he  did  not  give  his 
name.  He  is  alfo  thought  to  have  been  the  author  of,  5. 
A  levere  fatire  againft  the  Jefuits,  entitled,  Lucii  Cornelii 
Europasi  Monarchia  Solipforum,  which  w'as  nrft  pub- 
liflied  at  Venice,  and  afterwards  in  Holland,  in  the  year 
1648. 

INCHQU',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Se-tchuen  :  ten  miles  north-eaft  of  Pan. 

INCH'TURE,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Perth,  in  the  road  between  Perth  and  Dundee :  nine  miles 
eaft  of  Perth. 

INCIGURABLE,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  zb,  contrary  to, 
and  cicur,  tame.]  Incapable  of  being  tamed.  Scott. 

To  INCI'DE,  v.  a.  [from  incido,  to  cut,  Lat.]  Medi¬ 
cines  are  faid  to  incide  which  confilt  of  pointed  and  fliarp 
particles  ;  as  acids,  and  molt  falts,  by  which  the  particles 
of  other  bodies  are  divided  from  one  another:  thus  ex- 
peftorating  medicines  are  faid  to  incide  or  cut  the  phlegm. 
Quincy.  * 

IN'CIDENCE,  or  Incidency,  f  [ incidence ,  Fr.  from 
incido ,  Lat.  to  fall.]  The  direction  with  which  one  body 
ftrikes  upon  another,  and  the  angle  made  by  that  line, 
and  the  plane  ftruck  upon,  is  called  the  angle  of  incidence. 
In  the  occurflons  of  two  moving  bodies,  their  incidence 
is  faid  to  be  perpendicular  or  oblique,  as  their  direc¬ 
tions  or  lines  of  motion  make  a  ftraight  line  or  an  oblique 
angle  at  the  point  of  contaft.  Quincy. — In  mirrors  there 
is  the  like  angle  of  incidence,  from  the  objeft  of  the  glafs, 
and  from  the  glafs  to  the  eye.  Bacon. — In  equal  incidences 
there  is  a  confiderable  inequality  of  refraftions,  whether 
it  be  that  fome  of  the  incident  rays  are  refrafted  more  and 
others  lefs  conftantly,  or  one  and  the  fame  ray  is  by  sc- 
fraftio.n  difturbed.  The  permanent  whitenefs  argues,  that 
in  like  incidences  of  the  ray  there  is  no  1’uch  reparation  of 
the  emerging  rays.  Newton.— [_lncidens,  Lat.]  Accident; 
hap :  calualty  ; 
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^What  incidency  thou  doft  guefs  of  harm  declare, 

'Is  creeping  towards  me.  Shakcfpcare. 

IN'CIDENT,  adj.  [Fr.  from  incidens,  Lat.]  Cafual  > 
fortuitous;  occafional;  happening  accidentally  ;  iffuing 
in  befide  the  main  defign  ;  happening  befide  expectation. 
—  As  the  ordinary  courfe  of  common  affairs  is  difpofed 
of  by  general  laws,  fo  likewife  men’s  rarer  incident  necef- 
fities  and  utilities  fliould  be  with  fpecial  equity  confidered. 
Hooker. — Happening;  apt  to  happen. — Conftancy  is  fuch 
a  firmnefs  of  friendfliip  as  overlooks  all  thole  failures  of 
kindnefs,  that  through  paflion,  incident  to  human  nature, 
n  man  may  be  guilty  of.  South. 

INCIDENT,  f.  Something  happening  befide  the  main 
defign';  cafualty. — No  perfon,  no' incident  in  the  play,  but 
mult  be  of  life  to  carry  on  the  main  defign.  Dryden. 

Incident,  in  law,  is  a  thing  appertaining  to,  or  follow¬ 
ing  another,  that  is  more  worthy  or  principal.  Thus  a 
court-baron  is  infeparably  incident  to  a  manor;  and  a 
court  of  pie-powder  to  a  fair ;  thefe  are  fo  inherent  to 
their  principals,  that  by  the  grant  of  one  the  other  is 
granted;  and  they  cannot  be  extinft  by  releafe,  or 
l'aved  by  exception,  but  in  fpecial  cafes.  Kitch.  36.  Co. 
Lit.  1 5 1. 

Rent  is  incident  to  a  reverlion  ;  timber-trees  are  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  freehold,  andalfo  deeds  and  charters,  and  a  way 
.to  lands;  fealty  is  incident  to  tenures;  diitrefs  to  rent 
and  amercements,  &c.  Co.  Lit.  151.  Tenant  for  life  or 
ears  hath,  incident  to  his  eilate,  eftovers  of  wood.  Co. 
it.  41.  And  there  are  certain  incidents  to  eftates-tail ; 
as  to  be  difpunilhable  of  wafte,  to  fuller  a  recovery,  See. 
Co.  Lit.  224;.  10  Rep.  38,  39.  Incidents  are  needful  to 
the  well-being  of  that  to  which  they  are  incident ;  and 
the  law  is  tender  of  them.  Hob.  39,  40.  If  a  man,  either 
by  grant  or  prefeription,  has  a  right  to  a  wreck  thrown 
on  another’s  land,  of  confequence  he  has  a  right  to  a  way 
over  the  fame  land  to  take  it ;  and  the  very  polfeflion  of 
the  wreck  is  in  him  before  feilure.  6  Mod.  149.  See  14  Tin. 
A'or.  title  Incidents. 

Incident,  in  a  poem,  is  an  epifode,  or  particular  ac¬ 
tion,  joined  to  the  principal  aftion,  or  depending  on  it. 
A  good  comedy  is  to  be  full  of  agreeable  incidents,  which 
divert  the  fpeftators,  and  form  the  intrigue.  The  poet 
ought  always  to  make  choice  of  fuch  incidents  as  are  fuf- 
ceptible  of  ornament  fuitable  to  the  nature  of  his  poem. 
The  variety  of  incidents  well  conduced  makes  the  beauty 
of  an  heroic  poem,  which  ought  always  to  take  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  incidents  to  fufpend  the  cataltrophe,  that 
would  otherwife  break  out  too  i'oon. 

INCIDENTAL,  adj.  Incident;  cafual;  happening 
by  chance;  not  intended;  not  deliberate;  not  necelfary 
to  the  chief  purpofe. — By  fome,  religious  duties  fcarce  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  regarded  at  all,  and  by  others  only  as  an  inci¬ 
dental  bufinefs,  to  be  done  when  they  have  nothing  elfe 
to  do.  Rogers. 

INCIDENTALLY,  adv.  Befide  the  main  defign;  oc- 
cafionally.- — Thefe  general  rules  are  but  occaiionally  and 
incidentally  mentioned  in  Scripture,  rather  to  manifeft  unto 
us  a  former,  than  to  lay  upon  us  a  new,  obligation.  San- 
■derfon. 

INCIDENTALNESS,  /.  Cafualty;  the  ftate  of  being 
incidental. 

IN'CIDENTLY,  adv.  Occaiionally;  by  the  bye;  by 
the  way. — It  was  incidently  moved  amonglt  the  judges  what 
ihould  be  done  for  the  king  himfelf,  who  was  attainted  ; 
but  refolved  that  the  crown  takes  away  defefts.  Bacon. 

INCIDENTNESS,  /  A  liablenefs  to  happen.  Siiott. 

To  INCINERATE,  v.  a.  \in  and  cineres,  Lat.]  To  burn 
to  allies. — By  baking,  without  melting,  the  heat  indura- 
teth,  then  maketh  fragile ;  laftly,  it  doth  incinerate  and 
calcinate.  Bacon. 

INCINERATING,  f.  The  aft  of  reducing  to  alhes. 

INCINERA'TION,  f.  The  aft  of  burning  any  thing 
to  alhes. — I  obferved  in  the  fixt  fait  of  urine,  brought  by 
depuration  to  be  very  white,  a  tafte  not  unlike  common 
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fait,  and  very  differing  from  the  cauflic  lixiviate'  tafte  of 
other  lalts  made  by  incineration.  Boyle. 

INCIPA'TION,yi  [from  ccepio,  Lat.  tobpgin.]  The  aft 
of  beginning;  a  beginning.  Cole. 

7’r/lNCIR'CLE.  See  To  Encircle. 

INQIR'CLING,  f.  The  aft  of  incloling  in  a  circle. 

INCIRCUMSPEC'TION,  f.  Want  of  caution  ;  want 
of  heed. — A11  unexpected  way  of  deluiion,  whereby  he 
more  eaiily  Jed  away  the  incircumfpetdicn  of  their  belief. 
Brown. 

INCI'SED,  adj.  {incifere  Fr.  incifus,  Lat.]  Cut ;  made 
by  cutting:  as,  an  incifed  wound. — I  brought  fch eineijed 
lips  together.  Wifeman. 

INCIS'ION,  /.  [ineijion,  Fr.  inci/io,  Lat.]  A  cut;  a 
wound  made  with  a  ftiarp  inftrument. — The  reception  of 
one  is  as  different  from  the  admillion  of  the  other,  as 
when  the  earth  falls  open  under  the  ineijions  of  the  plough, 
and  when  it  gapes  to  drink  in  the  dew  of  heaven,  or  the 
refrelhments  of  a  fhower.  South. — Divifion  of  vifeofities 
by  medicines. — Abfterfion  is  a  fcouring  off,  or  incifion,  of 
vifeous  humours,  and  making  them  fluid,  and  cutting  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  part ;  as  in  nitrous  water,  which 
fcouretli  linen.  Bacon. 

INCPSIVE,  adj.  Having  the  quality  of  cutting  or  di¬ 
viding.-— The  colour  of  many  corpufcules  will  cohere  by 
being  precipitated  together,  and  be  deftroyed  by  the  ef- 
fufion  of  very  piercing  and  incifivc  liquors.  Boyle. 

INCISOR,  /.  Cutter;  tooth  in  the  forepart  of  the 
mouth. — The  incifors  of  the  upper  jaw  are  larger  and 
broader  than  thole  of  the  lower.  Berdmore. 

INCI'SOR-,  adj.  Having  the  quality  of  cutting. 

INCI'SURE,  /.  A  cut;  an  aperture. — In  fome  crea¬ 
tures  it  is  wide,  in  fome  narrow,  in  fome  with  a  deep  frc* 
cifiirc  up  into  the  head,  for  the  better  catching  and  hold¬ 
ing  of  prey,  and  comminuting  of  hard  food.  Derham. 

INCITABIL'ITY,  /.  [from  incito,  Lat.  to  It i r  up  to 
aftion.]  In  a  praftical  view,  it  has  appeared  necelfary  to 
make  a  diltinftion  between  this  term  and  Irritability  ; 
becaufe,  though  it  is  allowed  that  to  thofe  two  powers 
the  exifter.ee  of  a  machine  in  a  living  ftate,  and  the  aftion 
of  its  moving  lolids  with  refpeft  to  their  continuance,  are 
entirely  owing;  yet  they  do  in  fome  degree  certainly  exill 
independent  of  each  other.  By  incitability  is  meant  that 
power  in  the  brain  and  nervous  fyftem  which  may  be  ex¬ 
cited  to  aftion  by  mental  affeftions,  as  well  as  local  irri¬ 
tation,  and  which  produces  thofe  affeftions  we  call  fym- 
pathy;  by  irritability ,  that  power  which  may  be  put  into 
action  by  material  itimulus,  locally  exerted,  yet  is  obedi¬ 
ent  to  the  influence  of  the  nerves  in  general,  and  cannot 
in  the  living  machine  exift  for  any  coniiderable  time  with¬ 
out  this  union.  More  ftriftly,  incitability  is  confined  to 
the  nervous,  and  irritability  to  the  nerving,  fibres.  See 
Irritability. 

INCITA'TION,  /.  [ incitatio ,  Lat.]  Incitement;  in¬ 
centive;  motive;  impulfe;  the  aft  of  inciting;  the  power 
of  inciting.  Dr.  Ridley  defines  magnetical  attraftion  to 
be  a  natural  incitation  and  difpofition  conforming  unto 
contiguity,  an  union  of  one  magnetical  body  unto  ano¬ 
ther.  Brown. 

INCITA'TUS,  a  horfe  of  the  emperor  Caligula,  made 
high  pririi. 

To  INCI'TE,  v.  a.  [ incito ,  Lat.  inciter ,  Fr.]  To  ftir  up  ; 
to  pulh  forward  in  a  purpofe  ;  to  animate  ;  to  lpur  ;  to 
urge  on. — Antiochus,  when  he  incited  ,  Prufias  to  join  in. 
war,  fet  before  him  the  greatnefs  of  the  Romans,  compar¬ 
ing  it  to  a  fire,  that  took  and  fpread  from  kingdom  to 
kingdom.  Bacon. 

No  blown  ambition  doth  our  arms  incite ; 

But  love,  dear  love,  and  our  ag’d  father’s  right.  Shake/. 

INCITEMENT,  f.  Motive  ;  incentive  ;  impulfe  ;  in¬ 
citing  caufe.— Hartlib  feems  fent  hither  by  lome  good 
providence,  to  be  the  occafion  and  incitement  of  great' good 
to  this  ifland,  Milton.  •  •' 
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If  thou  muft  reform  the  ftubborn  times, 

From  the  long  records  of  a  diftant  age 

Derive  incitements  to  renew  thy  rage.  Pope. 

INCI'TING,  f.  The  aft  of  ftirring  up, 

INCIV'IL,  adj.  [French.]  Unpoliihed.  See  Uncivil. 

INCIVIL'ITY,  f.  Want  of  courtely  ;  rude  nets. — He 
does  offend  againft  that  reverence  which  is  due  to  the 
common  apprelienfions  of  mankind,  whether  true  or  not, 
which  is  the  greateft  incivility.  Tillctfon. — Aft  of  rudenefs. 
In  this  fenfe  it  has  a  plural. — Abltain  from  diffolute  laughter, 
uncomely  jefts,  loud  talking  and  jeering,  which,  in  civil 
account,  are  called  indecencies  and  incivilities.  Taylor. 

IMCIV'ILLY,  adj.  Uncivilly,  rudely.  Scott. 

INCLAMA'TION,  f.  [from  in,  Lat.  upon,  and  clamo , 
to  call.]  The  aft  of  calling  upon.  Bailey. 

INCLAMITA'TION,  f.  [from  in,  Lat.  upon,  and  cla- 
mito,  to  cry  out.]  The  aft  of  calling  upon  frequently,  a 
repeated  call.  Not  ufed.  Cole. 

INCLAU'SA,  f.  In  old  records,  an  inclofure  near  a 
houfe. 

IN'CLE,  f.  Inkle,  a  kind  of  tape. 

INCLEM'ENCY,  f.  [ inclemence ,  Fr.  inckmentia,  Lat.] 
Unmercifulnels;  cruelty;  feverity;  harlhnefs  ;  roughnefs  : 
And  though  by  tempefts  of  the  prize  bereft. 

In  heaven’s  inclemency  fome  eafe  We  find  : 

Our  foes  we  vanquifh’d  by  our  valour  left.  Dryden. 

INCLEM'ENT,  adj.  [in  and  clemens,  Lat.]  Unmerci¬ 
ful ;  unpitying;  void  of  tendernefs  ;  haylli.  It  is  ufed 
oftener  of  things  than  of  men  : 

Propitious  to  my  wants,  a  veft  fupply, 

To  guard  the  wretched  from  th’  inclement  (ky.  Pope. 

INCLINABLE,  adj.  [ inclinabilis ,  Lat.]  Having  a  pro- 
penfion  of  will ;  favourably  .difpofed  ;  willing;  tending  by 
difpofition  :  fometimes  with  to. — People  are  not  always 
inclinable  to  the  bed.  Spenfer. — A  marvel  it  were,  if  a  man 
of  capacity  could  efpy  in  the  whole  leripture  nothing 
which  might  breed  a  probable  opinion,  that  divine  autho¬ 
rity  was  the  fame  way  inclinable.  Hooker. 

Defire, 

Inclinable  now  grown  to  touch  ortafte, 

Solicited  her  longing  eye.  Milton. 

Having  a  tendency. — If  fuch  a  cruft  naturally  fell,  then 
it  was  more  likely  and  inclinable  to  fall  this  thoufand  years 
than  the  laft ;  but,  if  the  cruft  was  always  gradually  nearer 
and  nearer  to  falling,  that  plainly  evinces  that  it  had  not 
endured  eternally.  Bentley. 

INCLINATION,  J.  [inclinaifon ,  Fr.  from  inclinatio, 
Lat.]  Tendency  towards  any  point :  with  re. — The  two 
rays,  being  equally  refrafted,  have  the  fame  inclination  to 
one  another  after  refraftion  which  they  had  before  ;  that 
is,  the  inclination  of  half  a  degree  anfwering  to  the  fun’s 
diameter.  Newton.- — Natural  aptnefs. — Though  molt  of  the 
thick  woods  are  grubbed  up  fince  the  promontory  has 
been  cultivated,  there  are  ftill  many  fpots  of  it  which  Ihovv 
the  natural  inclination  of  the  foil  leans  that  way.  Addifon. 

. — Propenfion  of  mind  ;  favourable  difpofition  ;  incipient 
defire. — A  mere  inclination  to  a  thing  is  not  properly  a  wil¬ 
ling  of  that  thing;  and  yet,  in  matters  of  duty,  men  fre¬ 
quently  reckon  it  for  fuch. — Love;  affeftion  ;  regard.  In 
this  fenfe  it  admits  for. — We  have  had  few  knowing 
painters,  becaufe  of  the  little  inclination  which  princes  have 
for  painting.  Dryden. — Difpofition  of  mind: 

Bid  him 

Report  the  features  of  Oftavia,  her  years. 

Her  inclination.  Shakfpeare. 

The  tendency  of  the  magnetical  needle  to  theeaft  or  weft. 
See  Magnetism. — [In  pharmacy.]  The  aft  by  which  a 
dear  liquor  is  poured  off  from  fome  freces  or  fediment  by 
only  ftooping  the  veffel,  which  is  alfo  called  decantation. 
Quincy. 

Inclination,  in  geometry,  mechanics,  or  phyfics,  de- 
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notes  the  mutual  tendency  of  two  lines,  plailes,  or  bo¬ 
dies,  towards  one  another  ;  fo  that  their  directions  make 
at  the  point  of  concourle  fome  certain  angle. 

Inclination  of  the  Axis  of  the  Earth,  is  the  angle  it  makes ' 
with  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic;  or  the  angle  between  the 
planes  of  the  equator  and  ecliptic. 

Inclination  of  the  Orbit  of  a  Planet,  is  the  angle  formed  by 
the  planes  of  the  ecliptic  and  of  the  orbit  of  the  planet. 
See  the  article  Astronomy,  vol  ii.  p.  350  Sc  feq. 

INCLI'NATORILY,  adv.  Obliquely;  with  inclination 
to  one  fide  or  the  other;  with  fome  deviation  from  north 
and  fouth. — Whether  they  be  refrigerated  inclinatorily,  or 
fomewhat  equinoxially,  that  is,  toward  the  eaftern  or 
weffern  points,  they  difeover  fome  verticity.  Brown. 

INCLI'NATORY,  adj.  Having  a  quality  of  inclining 
to  one  or  other. — If  that  inclinatory  virtue  be  deih'oyed  by 
a  touch  from  the  contrary  pole,  that  end  which  before 
was  elevated  will  then  decline.  Brown. 

To  INCLFNE,  v.  n.  [ inclino ,  Lat.  incliner,  Fr.]  To  bend; 
to  lean  ;  to  tend  toward  any  part :  with  to  or  towards. — 
Her  houfe  inclinetk  unto  death,  and  her  paths  unto  the  dead*. 
Prov.  ii.  18. 

Still  to  this  place 

My  heart  inclines,  ftill  hither  turn,  my  eyes  ; 

Hither  my  feet  unbidden  find  their  way.  Rowf. 

To  be  favourably  difpofed  to;  to  feel  defire  beginning. — 
Their  hearts  inclined  to  follow  Abimelech.  Judges. 

To  INCLI'NE,  v.  a.  To  give  a  tendency  or  direction  to 
any  place  or  Hate  : 

The  timely  dew  of'fleep,’ 

Now  falling  with  foft  llumb’rous  weight,  inclines 
Our  eye-lids.  Milton. 

A  tow’ring  ftrufture  to  the  palace  join’d  ; 

To  this  his  fteps  the  thoughful  prince  inclin'd.  Pope. 

To  turn  towards  any  thing,  as  defirous  or  attentive.-—  In-, 
dine  our  hearts  to  keep  this  law.  Com.  Prayer. 

But  that  from  us  aught  fhould  afeend  to  heav’n 
So  prevalent,  as  to  concern  the  mind 
Of  God  high-bleft,  or  to  incline  his  will, 

Hard  to  belief  may  feem  ;  yet  this  will  prayer.  Milton. 

To  bend  ;  to  incurvate  : 

With  due  refpeft  my  body  I  inclin'd , 

As  to  fome  being  of  fuperior  kind.  Dryden. 

INCLINED  PLANE,  in  mechanics,  is  a  plane  inclined 
to  the  horizon,  or  making  an  angle  with  it.  It  is  one  of 
the  fimple  mechanic  powers,  and  the  double  inclined 
pbne  makes  the  wedge.  See  the  article  Mechanics. 

INCLINER,  f.  An  inclined  dial. 

INCLINING,  f.  The  aft  ofleaning  from  a  perpendi¬ 
cular  direftion  ;  the  aft  of  turning  the  defires. 

To  INCLIP',  v.  a.  To  grafp  ;  to  indole;  to  furround; 
Whate’er  the  ocean  pales,  or  Iky  inclips. 

Is  thine,  if  thou  wilt  ha’t.  Shakefpeare. 

INCLIP'PING,  f.  The  aft  of  inclofing  as  iu  an  em¬ 
brace. 

To  INCLOIS'TER,  v.  a.  To  Ihut  up  in  a  cloifter. 

INCLOI'STERING,  f.  The  aft  of  ihufting  up  in  a 
cloifter. 

To  INCLO'SE,  v.  a.  See  To  Enclose,  vol.  vi. 

INCLO'SING,  /.  The  aft  of  (hutting  in,  or  of  fencing 
round. 

INCLO'SURE,  f.  Any  thing  inclofed,  as  a  letter  in  a 
cover,  a  piece  of  ground  feparated  on  all  fides  from  ano¬ 
ther.  See  Enclosure.  The  hedges,  pales,  gates,  &c. 
by  which  lands  are  parted  off  or  furrounded.  Throwing 
down  inclofures  is  an  offence  punilhable  by  our  ancient 
laws  and  ltatutes.  But  if  the  lord  of  a  manor  inclofe 
part  of  the  wafte  or  common,  and  doth  not  leave  fuffici- 
ent  for  the  commoners,  they  may  break  down  fuch  inclo- 
fures,  or  have  writ  of  affrfe.  Large  waftes  or  commons 
4-  .  in 
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V: 

f»  the  weft-riding  of  the  county  of  York,  with  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  lords  of  manors,  &c.  may  be  inclofed,  a  fixth 
part  whereof  lhall  be  for  the  benefit  of  poor  clergymen, 
whofe  livings'  are  under  40I.  a-year,  to  be  fettled  in  trul- 
tees,  who  may  grant  leafes  for  twenty-one  years,  &c.  12 
Ann.  c.  4.  Inclofures  deftroyed  in  the  night,  to  be  made 
good  by  the  neighbouring  towns.  13  Edw.  I.  flat.  i.c.  46; 
3  &  4  Edtu.  VI.  c.  3.  Throwing  down  inclofures  in  the 
night,  to  be  punifhed  with  treble  damages.  3  ££  4  Edw.  VI. 
c.  3.  22  &  23  Car.  II.  c.  7.  Taking  away  gates,  pales, 
polls,  ftiles,  or  hedge-wood,  or  dellroying  them,  how  pu- 
nilhed,  See.  fee  flats.  43  Eliz.  c.  7. 15  Car.  II.  c.  2.  9  Geo.  III. 
29. 

To  INCLOU'D,  v.  a.  To  darken  to  obfeure  : 

In  their  thick  breaths. 

Rank  of  grofs  diet,  (hall  we  be  Unclouded, 

And  forc’d  to  drink  their  vapour.  Shakefpeare. 

INCLOUD'ING,  f.  The  aft  of  darkening  as  in  a 
elbud. 

To  INCLU/DE,  v.  a-,  \indudo,  Lat.]  To  inclofe ;  to  (hut 
in  ;  as,  The  (hell  includes  a  pearl. — To  eomprife  ;  to  com¬ 
prehend. — Inltead  of  enquiring  whether  he  be  a  man  of 
virtue,  the  queftion  is  only  whether  he  be  a  Whig  or  a 
Tory;  under  which  terms  all  good  and  ill  qualities  areirc- 
cludtd.  Swift. 

INCLU'DING,  /.  The  aft  of  taking  in,  or  of  cora- 
prifing. 

JNCLU'SION,  /  The  aft  of  including  ;  a  rhetorical 
figure  in  which  the  fame  word  is  repeated  to  give  it  the 
greater  force. 

INCLU'SIVE,  adj.  [incluflf,  Fr.]  Inclofing.;  encircling: 

Oh  !  would  that  the  incluflve  verge 
Of  golden  metal,  that  mult  round  my  brow, 

Were  red-hot  Heel,  to  fear  me  to  the  brain  !  Shakefpeare. 

Comprehended  in  the  fum  or  number  :  as,  From  Wed- 
nelday  to  Saturday  incluflve ;  that  is,  both  Wednefday  and 
Saturday  taken  into  the  number.  Johnfon. 

I’ll  fearch  where  ev’iy  virtue  dwells. 

From  courts  incluflve  down  to  cells.  Swift. 

INCLUSIVELY,  'adv.  The  thing  mentioned  reckoned 
into  the  account. — All  articulation  is  made  within  the 
mouth,  from  the  throat  to  the  lips  incluflvely  ;  and  is  dif¬ 
ferenced  partly  by  the  organs  ufed  in  it,  and  partly  by 
the  manner  and  degree  of  articulating.  Holder. 

INCOAC'T,  or  Incoact'ed,  adj.  [from  coaElus,  Lat. 
driven  together.]  Uncompelled  ;  unconftrained.  Cole. 

INCOAG'ULABLE,  a,dj.  Incapable  of  concretion. 

INCOEXIS'TENCE,  f.  The  quality  of  not  exilling  to¬ 
gether  ;  non-affociation  of  exiftence.  An  unufual  word. 
— Another  more  incurable  part  of  ignorance,  which  fets 
us  more  remote  from  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  coexift- 
ence  or  incoexiflence  of  different  ideas  in  the  fame  fubjeft, 
is,  that  there  is  no  difcoverable  conneftion  between  any  fe- 
condary  quality  and  thofe  primary  qualities  it  depends  on. 
Locke. 

INCOG',  adv.  [corrupted  by  mutilation  from  incognito, 
Lat.]  Unknown  ;  in  private  : 

But  if  you’re  rough,  and  ufe  him  like  a  dog, 

Depend  upon  it,  he’ll  remain  incog.  Addifon. 

INCO'GITANCY,  f.  [ incogitantia ,  Lat.]  Want  of 
thought. — Next  to  the  ltupid  and  merely  vegetable  Hate 
of  incogitancy,  we  may  rank  partial  and  piece-meal  confi- 
deration.  Decay  of  Piety. 

INCO'GITANT,  adj.  Void  of  thought. 

INCO'GITANTNESS,  f.  Incogitancy.  Scott. 

INCO'GITATIVE,  adj.  Wanting  the  powerof  thought. 

. — Purely  material  beings,  as  clippings  of  our  beards,  and 
fenfible,  thinking,  perceiving,  beings,  fuch  as  we  find  our- 
felves,  we  will  call  cogitative  and  incogitative  beings. 
Locke. 

INCOG'NITO,  adv .  [incognitus,  Lat,]  In  a  ftate  of 
concealment : 
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*Twas  long  ago 
Since  gods  came  down  incognito.  Prior. 

INCOGNOS'CIBLE,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to, 
and  cognofco,  to  know.]  Incapable  of  being  known.  Scott. 

INCOHERENCE,  or  lNC0HE'RENCv,yi  Want  of  co- 
hefion  ;  loofenefs  of  material  parts. — If  plafter  be  beaten 
into  an  impalpable  powder,  when  poured  out  it  will  emu¬ 
late  a  Liquor,  by  reafon  that  the  fmallnefs  and  incoherence 
of  the  parts  do  both  make  them  eafy  to  be  put  into  mo¬ 
tion,  and  makes  the  pores  they  intercept  fo  filial],  that 
they  interrupt  not  the  unity  or  continuity  of  the  mats. 
Boyle. — Want  of  conneftion  ;  incongruity;'  inconlequence 
of  argument;  want  of  dependence  of  one  part  upon  ano¬ 
ther. — Incoherences  in  matter,  and  fuppofitions  without 
proofs,  put  handfomely  together,  are  apt  to  pals  for  llrong 
reafon.  Locke. 

INCOHERENT,  adj.  Wanting  cohelion  ;  loofe  ;  not 
fixed  to  each  other. — Had  the  ftrata  of  (tone  become  fo- 
] id,  but  the  matter  whereof  they  conlift  continued  lax  and 
incoherent,  they  had  confequently  been  as  pervious  as  thole 
of  marie  or  gravel.  Woodward. — Inconfequential ;  incon- 
fillent ;  having  no  dependence  of  one  part  upon  another. 
— We  have  inltances  of  perception  whilll  we  are  afieep, 
and  retain  the  memory  of  them  ;  but  how  extravagant 
and  incoherent  are  they,  and  how  little  conformable  to  the 
perfeftion  of  a  rational  being  !  Locke. 

INCOHERENTLY,  adv.  Inconfiftently  ;  inconfe- 
quentially. — The  charafter  of  Eurylochus  is  the  imita¬ 
tion  of  a  perfon  confounded  with  fears,  (peaking  irration¬ 
ally  and  incoherently .  Broome. 

INCOHERENTNESS,/  Inconfillency  ;  want  of  co- 
hefion. 

INCO'HIBLE,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to,  and  co- 
fiiheo,  to  reftrain.]  Incapable  of  being  reltrained.  Cole. 

INCOLU'MITY,  f.  f  ncolumitas,  Lat.],  Safety  ;  fecu- 
rity.  Very  little  in  ufe. — The  parliament  is  neceflary  to  af- 
fert  and  preferve  the  national  rights  of  a  people,  with  the 
incolumity  and  welfare  of  a  country.  Howel. 

INCOMBUSTIBILITY,  f  The  quality  of  refilling 
fire  fp  that  it  cannot  confume. — The  ftone  in  the  Apen¬ 
nines  is  remarkable  for  its  (dining  quality,  and  the  ami¬ 
anthus  for  its  incombuflibility.  Ray. 

INCOMBUS'TIBLE,  adv.  Not  to  be  confumed  by  fire. 
— It  agrees  in  this  common  quality  aferibed  unto  both, 
of  being  incombuflib/e,  and  not  confumable  by  fire.  Wilkins, 

Incombustible  Cloth.  See  Asbestus. 

INCOMBUS'TIBLENESS,  f.  The  quality  of  not  be¬ 
ing  walled  by  fire. 

IN'COME,  f.  Revenue;  produce  of  any  thing. — Thou 
who  repinell  at  the  plenty  of  thy  neighbour,  and  the 
greatneis  of  his  incomes,  confider  what  are  frequently  the 
difmal  confequences  of  all  this.  South. 

No  fields  afford 

So  large  an  income  to  the  village  lord.  Dry  den. 

INCOMMENSURABILITY,  f.  The  (late  of  one 
thing  with  refpeft  to  another,  wdien  they  cannot  be  com¬ 
pared  by  any  common  meafure. — Ariftotle  mentions  the 
incommen fur ability  of  the  diagonal  of  a  fquare  to  its  fide. 
Reid. 

INCOMMENSURABLE,  adj.  [Fr.  from  in,  con,  and 
menfurabilis,  Lat.]  Not  to  be  reduced  to  any  meafure  com¬ 
mon  to  both  ;  not  to  be  meafured  together,  fuch  as  that 
the  proportion  of  one  to  the  other  can  be  told. — Our  de¬ 
putations  about  vacuum  or  fpace,  incommenfurable  quanti¬ 
ties,  in  the  infinite  divifibility  of  matter,  and  eternal  du¬ 
ration,  will  lead  us  to  fee  the  weaknels  of  our  nature. 
Watts. 

Incommensurable  Lines,  Numbers,  or  Quanti¬ 
ties,  are  fuch  as  have  no  common  meafure,  or  no  line, 
number,  or  quantity,  of  the  fame  kind,  that  will  meafure 
or  divide  them  both  without  a  remainder.  Thus  the 
numbers  15  and  16  are  incommenfurable,  becaufe,  though 
15  can  be  meafured  by  3  and  5,  and  16  by  2,  4,  and  8, 
there  is  yet  no  fingle  number  that  will  divide  or  meafure 
them  both. 
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Euclid  demonftrates  (prop.  117,  lib.  10.)  that  the  fide 
of  a  fquare  and  its  diagonal  are  incommenfurable  to  each 
other.  And  Pappus,  prop.  17,  lib.  y,  fpeaks  of  incom- 
menfurable  angles.  It  is  commonly  fuppofed  that  the  di¬ 
ameter  and  circumference  of  a  circle  are  incemmenfura- 
ble  to  each  other;  at  lead  their  cotnmerifurability  has  ne¬ 
ver  been  proved.  And  Dr.  Barrow  furmifes  even  that 
they  are  infinitely  incommen furable,  or  that  all  poffible 
powers  of  them  are  incommenfurable. 

INCOfvIMEN'SUR ABLENESS,  f.  The  date  or  quality 
of  being  incommenfurable;  incommenfurability. 

INCOMMEN'SURATE,  adj.  [in,  con,  and  met  jura,  Lat.] 
Not  admitting  one  common  meafure. — The  diagonal  line 
and  fide  of  a  quadrate,  which,  to  our  apprehenfion,  are 
incommen furat-,  are  yet  commenfurable  to  the  infinite  com- 
prehenfion  of  the  divine  intellect.  More. 

INCOMMEN'SURATENESS,  /.  The  date  or  quality 
of  being  incommenfurate. 

INCOMMISCIBIL'ITY,  f.  The  date  or  quality  of 
being  incommifcible. 

INCOMMIS'CIBLE,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to, 
and  commifceo,  to  mix.]  Incapable  of  being  mixed.  Cole. 

To  INCOM'MODATE,  or  To  Incommo'de,  v.  a.  [ in - 
commodo,  Lat.  incommoder,  Fr.  ]  To  be  inconvenient  to;  to 
hinder  or  embarrafs  without  very  great  injury. 

To  INCOMMODE,  v.  a.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to, 
con  with,  and  modus,  a  form.]  To  put  to  inconvenience  ;  to 
didurb  the  order  ivithout  doing  much  injury. — A  gnat, 
planted  upon  the  horn  of  a  bull,  begged  the  bull’s  par¬ 
don  ;  but,  rather  than  incommode  ye,  lays  he,  I’ll  remove. 
V  EJlrangc. 

INCOMMO’DING,/!  The  ad  of  putting  to  feme  in¬ 
convenience. 

INCOMMO'DIOUS,  adj.  Inconvenient ;  vexations 
■without  great  milchief. — Things  of  general  benefit,  (for 
in  this  world  vvhat  is  fo  perfect  that  no  inconvenience 
doth  ever  follow  it?)  may  by  fome  accident  be  incommodi¬ 
ous  to  a  few.-  Hooker. 

INCOMMODIOUSLY,  adv.  Inconveniently  ;  not  at 

0£ iflS. 

INCOMMODIOUSNESS,/  Inconvenience. — Difeafes, 
diCorders,  arid  the  incommodioufnefs  of  external  nature,  are 
inconfident  with  happinefs.  Burnet. 

INCOMMODITY,  f.  [ incommodits ,  Fr.  incommoditas, 
Lat.]  Inconvenience;  trouble. — If  iron  can  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  flint  or  done,  without  over-great  charge,  or 
other  incommodity,  the  cheapnefs  doth  make  the  compound 
ltulf  profitable.  Bacon. 

INCOMMUNIC ABILITY,  yi  The  quality  of  not  be¬ 
ing  impartible. 

INCOMMU'NICABLE,  adj.  Not  impartible  ;  not  to  be 
made  the  common  right,  property,  or  quality,  of  more 
than  one. — Light  without  darknel’s  is  the  incommunicable 
claim  of  him  that  dwells  in  light  inacceflible.  GlanviLle. — 
Not  to  be  exprefled  ;  not  to  be  told. — Neither  did  he  treat 
them  with  thefe  peculiarities  of  favour  in  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  difeoveries  of  the  golpel  only,  but  alio  of  thole  in¬ 
communicable  revelations  of  the  divine  love,  in  reference  to 
their  own  perfonal  intered  in  it.  South. 

INCOMMU'NICABLENESS,  /.  The  date. or  quality 
of  being  incommunicable.  Scott. 

INCOMMU'NICABLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to  be 
imparted  or  communicated. — To  annihilate  is  both  in 
realbn,  and  by  the  content  of  divines,  as  incommumcably 
the  effed  of  a  power  divine,  and  above  nature,  as  is  cre¬ 
ation  itfelf.  Haketoill. 

INCOMMU'NICATING,  adj.  Having  no  intercourfe 
with  each  other.—1 The  judgments  and  adminiflrations  of 
common  jultice  are  preferved  from  that  confufion  that 
would  enlue,  if  the  adminidration  was  by  leveral  incommu- 
nicating  hands,  or  by  provincial  edablilhments.  Hale. 

INCOMMU'TABLE,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to, 
and  commuto,  to  exchange.]  Incapable  of  being  exchanged. 
Scott . 

INCOMPACT',  or  Incompact'ed,  adj.  Not  joined; 
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not  cohering. — Salt,  fay  they,  is  the  bafis  Or  foKdity  and 
permanency  in  compound  bodies,  without  which  the  other 
four  elements  might  be  varioufly  blended,  but  would  re¬ 
main  incompaElfd.  Boyle. 

INCOMPACT'ED,  adj.  Incompact ;  loofe  ;  wanting 
coherence. 

INCOM'PAR  ABLE,  adj.  Excellent  above  compare  ; 
excellent  beyond  ail  competition. — My  heart  would  not 
fufter  me  to  omit  any  occafion,  whereby  .!  might  make  the 
incomparable  Pamela  fee  how  much  extraordinary  devotion 
I  bore  to  her  fervice.  Sidney . 

Now  this  malk  v . 

Was  cried  incomparable,  and  til’  enftiing  night 

Made  it  a  fool  and  beggar.  Shakefpeare . 

INCOM'PAR  ABLENESS,  Jj.  Excellence  beyond  com¬ 
panion  ;  the  date  or  quality  of  being  incomparable.  Scon:. 

INCOMPARABLY,  adv.  Beyond  cornparifon ;  with¬ 
out  competition. — Self-prefervation  will  oblige  a  man  vo¬ 
luntarily  to  undergo  any  lefs  evil  to  fecure  himfelf,  but 
from  the  probability  of  an  evil  incomparably  greater.  South. 
—Excellently  ;  to  the  higlied  degree.  A  low  phrafe.— 
There  are  the  heads  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  Eaudinus, 
and  Marcus  Aurelius,  all  incomparably  well  cut.  Addifon. 

To  INCOM'PASS,,  v.  a.  To  encompafs  ;  to  inclole  on. 
every  fide  ;  to  furround. 

INCOMPASSING,  f.  The  aft  of  incircling. 

INCOMPAS'SIONATE,  adj.  Void  of  pity  ;  void  of 
tendernefs. 

INCOMPATIBILITY,/!  [properly  incornpetibility ,  from 
in  and  compcto,  Lat.]  Inconfiltency  of  one  tiling  with  ano¬ 
ther. — He  overcame  that  natural  incompatibility ,  which  hath 
been  noted  between  the  vulgar  and,  the  fovereign  favour. 
IVotlon. — The  reafon  of  the  itrefs  reds  not  upon  the  incom- 
petibility  of  excefs  of  one  infinitude  above  another,  either 
in  intenfion  or  extenfion  ;  but  the  incornpetibility  of  any 
multitude  to  be  infinite.  Hale. 

INCOMPATIBLE,  [rather  incompetible,  as  it  is  fome- 
times  written.]  Inconfident  with  lomething  elfe ;  fitch 
as  cannot  lublid  or  cannot  be  poflelfed  together  with 
fomething  elfe  :  it  is  followed  by  with. — Fortune  and  love 
have  ever  been  fo  incompatible,  that  it  is  no  wonder,  ma¬ 
dam,  if,  having  had  fo  much  of  the  one  for  you,  I  have 
ever  found  fo  little  of  the  other  for  myfelf.  Suckling. — 
May  not  the  outward  exprefiions  of  love  in  many  good 
Chridians  be  greater  to  fome  other  objed  than  to  God  ? 
Or  is  this  incompetible  -with  the  lincerity  of  the  love  of  God  ? 
Hammond. — It  is  fometimes  with  to. — The  repugnancy  of 
infinitude  is  equally  incompatible  to  continued  or  fuccedive 
motion,  and  depends  upon  the  impoflibility  of  things  fuc- 
ceflive  with  infinitude.  Hale. 

INCOMPATIBLY,  adv.  [for  incompetibly .]  Incon- 
fidently. 

INCOMPEN'SABLE,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to, 
and  compenfo,  -to  recompense.  ]  Incapable  of  being  com- 
penlated  ;  incapable  of  recompence. 

INCOMPETENCY,  f.  [incompetence,  Fr.  from  incompe¬ 
tent.']  Inability;  want  of  adequate  ability  or  qualification; 
— Our  mot  being  able  to  dilcern  the  motion  of  a  lhadow 
on  a  dial-plate,  or  that  of  the  index  upon  a  clock,  ought 
to  make  us  lenfible  of  the  incompetency  of  our  eyes  to  dil¬ 
cern  fome  motions  of  natural  bodies  incomparably  dower 
than  thefe.  Boyle. 

INCOM'PETENT,  adj.  Not  fuitable  ;  not  adequate; 
not  proportionate.  In  the  civil  law  it  denotes  fome  de- 
fed  of  right  to  do  any  tiling. — An  equal  attradion  on  all 
Tides  of  all  matter,  is  jud  equal  to  no  attraction  at  alLj- 
and  by  this  means  all  the  motion  in  the  univerfe  mult 
proceed  from  external  impulse  alone,  which  is  an  incompe¬ 
tent  caufe  for  the  formation  of  a  world.  Bentley. 

INCOMPETENTLY,  adv.  Unluitably  ;  unduly. 

INCOMPETIBLE,  and  its  derivatives;  fee  Incom¬ 
patible. 

INCOMPLE'TE,  adj.  Not  perfect  ;  not  finifhed. — In' 
incomplete  ideas  we  are  apt  to  impole  on  ourfelves,  and 
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wrangle  with  others,  efpecially  where  they  have  particu¬ 
lar  and  familiar  names.  Locke. 

INCOMPLETELY,  adv.  Imperfectly. 

INCOMPLETENESS,  f.  Imperfection  ;  unfinifhed 
flate. — The  incompletcnefs  of  our  feraphic  lover’s  happinefs, 
in  his  fruitions,  proceeds  not  from  their  want  of  fatisfac- 
torinefs,  but  of  an  intire  poffeflion.  Boyle. 

INCOMPLEX',  adj.  [from  in,  .Lat.  contrary  to,  and 
complcxus,  involved.]  Uncompounded  ;  fimple.  Philips. 

INCOMPI'ANCE,  f  Untraftablenefs  ;  imprafticable- 
nefs ;  contradiftious  temper. — Self-conceit  produces  pee- 
vifhnefs  and  incompliance  of  humour  in  things  lawful  and 
indifferent.  Tillolfon. — Refufal  of  compliance. — Confider 
the  vaft  difproportioiv  between  the  worft  inconveniencies 
that  can  attend  our  incompliance  with  men,  and  che  eternal 
difpleafure  of  an  offended  God.  Rogers. 

INCOMPO'SED,  adj.  Diflurbed  ;  difcompofed  ;  dif- 
ordered.  Not  much  ufed. — Somewhat  incompofed  they  are  in 
their  trimming,  and  extraordinary  tender  of  their  young 
ones.  How  el. 

IMCOMPO'SEDLY,  adv.  With  difcompofure.  Scott. 

INCOMPO'SEDNESS,  /  The  flate  of  being  put  out 
of  order;  difcompofure.  Scott. 

INCOM'POSITE,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to,  and 
compono,  to  compofe.]  In  arithmetic,  uncompounded ;  lim¬ 
ple  ;  prime. 

Incomposite  Numbers,  are  the  fame  with  thofe  called 
By  Euclid  prime  numbers,  being  fuch  as  are  not  compofed 
by  the  multiplication  together  of  other  numbers.  As  3, 
5,  7,  11,  &c. 

INCOMPOSSIBIL'ITY,  /.  Quality  of  being  not  pof- 
ftble  but  by  the  negation  or  deftruftion  of  fomething  ; 
inconfiftency  with  fomething. — The  manifold  impofftbiluies 
and  lubricities  of  matter  cannot  have  the  fame  fitnelfes  in 
any  modification.  More. 

INCOMPOS'SIBI.E,  adj.  Not  poflible  together ;  not 
poflible  but  by  the  negation  of  fomething  elfe. 

INCOMPREHENSIBILITY,  /  \_incomprehenfMiti,  Fr. 
from  incomprehenfible.'}  Unconceivablenefs ;  fuperiority  to 
human  underflanding. 

INCOMPREHENSIBLE,  adj.  Not  to  be  conceived  ; 
not  to  be  fully  underftood. — His  precepts  tend  to  the  im¬ 
proving  and  perfecting  the  ir.ofl;  valuable  part  of  us,  and 
annexing  incomprehenfible  rewards  as  an  eternal  weight  of 
glory.  Hammond. 

Stars  that  feem  to  roll 

Spaces  incomprehenfible.  Milton. 

Not  to  be  contained.  Not  now  ufed. — Prefence  every  where 
is  the  fequel  of  an  infinite  and  incomprehcnjible  fubftance  ; 
for  what  can  be  every  where,  but  that  which  can  no  where 
be  comprehended  ?  Hooker. 

INCOMPREHEN'SIBLENESS,  f.  Unconceivablenefs. 

• — I  might  argue  from  Gad’s  incomprehenfiblencfs  ;  if  we 
could  believe  nothing  but  what  we  have  ideas  of,  it 
would  be  impoflible  for  us  to  believe  God  is  incompre¬ 
henfible.  IVatts. 

INCOMPREPIEN'SIBLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to  be 
conceived. — We  cannot  but  be  affured  that  the  God,  of 
whom  and  from  whom  are  all  things,  is  incomprchevfibly  in¬ 
finite.  Locke. 

INCOMPREHEN'SIVE,  adj.  Not  comprehenfive. 

INCOMPREHEN'SIVENESS,  f  The  flate  of  being 
not  comprehenfive. 

INCOMPRESSIBILITY,  /.  Incapacity  to  be  fqueezed 
into  lefs  room. 

INCOMPRESSIBLE,  adj.  Not  capable pf  being  com- 
"prelfed  into  lefs  fpace. — Hardnefs  is  the  reafon  why  water  is 
incomprejfible,  when  the  air  lodged  in  it  is  exhaufled.  Chcyne. 

INCOMPRES'SIBLENESS,  /  The  Hate  or  quality  of 
being  incomprefijble. 

INCONCEALABLE,  adj.  Not  to  be  hid  ;  not  to  be 
kept  fecret. — The  inconccalable  imperfections  of  ourfelves 
will  hourly  prompt  us  our  corruption,  and  loudly  tell  us 
we  are  fons  of  earth.  Brown. 
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INCONCEIVABLE,  adj.  Incomprehenfible;  not  to 
be  conceived  by  the  mind. — Such  are  Chrift’s  promifes, 
divine  inconceivable  promifes;  a  blifs  to  be  enjoyed  to  all 
eternity,  and  that  by  way  of  return  for  a  weak,  obedience 
of  fome  few  years.  Hammond. 

INCONCEIV'ABLENEoS,  f.  The  flate  or  quality  of 
being  inconceivable. 

INCONCEIVABLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  beyond  com- 
prehenfion;  to  a  degree  beyond  human  comprehenfion. — ■ 
Does  that  man  take  a  rational  courfe  to  preferve  himfelf, 
who  refufes  the  endurance  of  thofe  leffer  troubles,  to  le- 
cure  himfelf  from  a  condition  inconceivably  more  mifijrable  ? 
South. 

INCONCEP'TIBLE,  adj.  Not  to  be  conceived  ;  in¬ 
comprehenfible  ;  inconceivable.  A  word  not  ufed. — It  is 
inconceptible  how  any  fuch  man,  that  hath  flood  the  fhock 
of  an  eternal  duration  vyithout  corruption,  fhould  after  bo 
corrupted.  Hale. 

INCONCIN'NITY /.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to,  and 
concimius,  fit.]  Unfitnefs  ;  incompetibility.  Scott. 

INCONCLU  DENT,  adj.  [ in  and  concludens,  Lat.]  In¬ 
ferring  no  confequence. — The  depofitions  of  witnefles 
themfelves,  as  being  falfe,  various,  conirarient,  fingle,  in- 
concludent.  Aylijfe. 

INCONCLUSIVE,  adj.  Not  enforcing  any  determina¬ 
tion  of  the- mind  ;  not  exhibiting  cogent  evidence. 

-  INCONCLUSIVELY,  adv.  Without  any  fuch  evidence 
as  determines  the  underflanding. 

INCONCLU'SIVENESS,/  Want  of  rational  cogency. 
— A  man,  unfkilful  in  fyllogifm,  at  firft  hearing,  could 
perceive  the  weaknefs  and  inconclufivenefs  of  a  long,  artifi¬ 
cial,  and  plaufible,  difcourfe,  wherewith  fome  others,  bet¬ 
ter  {killed  in  fyllogifm,  have  been  milled.  Locke. 

INC’ONCOCT',  or  Inconcoct'ed,  adj.  Unripened  ; 
immature;  not  fully  digelted. — While  the  body,  to  be 
converted  and  altered,  is  too  flrong  for  the  efficient  that 
fhould  convert  it,  it  is  all  that  while  crude  and  inconcoEl ; 
and  the  procels  is  to  be  called  crudity  and  inconcoftion. 
Bacon. 

INCONCOC'TION,  /  The  flate  of  being  indigefled  ; 
unripenefs  ;  immaturity. — While  the  body,  to  be  con¬ 
verted  and  altered,  is  too  llrong  for  the  efficient  that 
fhould  convert  it,  it  is  all  that  while  crude  and  inconcoct; 
and  the  procefs  is  to  be  called  crudity  and  inconcoEiton.  Bacon. 

INCONCUR'RING,  adj.  Not  concurring. — They  de¬ 
rive  effedls  not  only  from  inconcurring  caufes,  but  things 
devoid  of  all  efficiency.  Brown. 

INCONCUSS',  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to,  and  cuf- 
fus,  fhaken.]  Unfhaken.  Not  ufed.  Bailey. 

INCONCUSS' ABLE,  adj.  Incapable  of  being  fhaken. 
Bailey. 

INCON'DITE,  adj.  [ inconaitus,  l.x.t .]  Irregular;  rude; 
unpolifhed : 

Now  fportive  youth 

Carol  incondite  rhymes  with  fuiting  notes. 

And  quaver  inharmonious.  Philips. 

INCONDITIONAL,  adj.  Without  exception  ;  with¬ 
out  limitation  ;  without  flipulation. — From  that  which  is 
but  true  in  a  qualified  fenfe,  an  inconditional  and  abfolute 
verity  is  inferred.  Brown. 

INCONDI'TIONATE,  adj.  Not  limited  ;  not  retrain¬ 
ed  by  any  conditions.  Abfolute. — They  afcribe  to  God, 
in  relation  to  every  man,  an  eternal,  unchangeable,  and 
inconditionate,  degree  of  election  or  reprobation.  Boyle. 

INCONFOR'MITY,  f.  Incompliance  with  the  praflice 
of  others. — We  have  thought  their  opinion  to  be,  that 
utter  inconformity  with  the  church  of  Rome  was  not  an 
extremity  whereunm  we  fhould  be  drawn  for  a  time,  but 
the  very  mediocrity  itfelf,  wherein  they  meant  we  fhould 
ever  continue.  Hooker. 

INCONFU'SION,  f.  Diftinanefs.  Not  ufed.— Thecaufe 
of  the  confufion  in  founds,  and  the  inconfufion  in  fpecies 
vifible,  is,  for  that  the  fight  worketh  in  right  lines,  and 
fct  there  can  be  no  coincidence  in  the  eye ;  but  founds 
10  k  that 
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that  move  in  oblique  and  arcuate  lines,  muft  needs  en¬ 
counter  and  difturb  the  one  the  other.  Bacon. 

INCONGEAL'ABLE,  adj.  [from  in ,  Lat.  contrary  to, 
and  congelo,  to  congeal.]  Incapable  of  being  congealed. 
Scott. 

INCONGE AL'ABLENESS,  /.  The  impoffibility  of 
being  congealed.  Scott. 

INCONGRUENCE,  /  Unfuitablenefs;  want  of  adap¬ 
tation. — Humidity  is  but  relative,  and  depends  upon  the 
congruity  or  incongruence  of  the  component  particles  of  the 
liquor  to  the  pores  of  the  bodies  it  touches.  Boyle. 

INCONGRUITY,/  Unfuitablenefs  of  one  thing  to 
another. — The  fathers  make  ufe  of  this  acknowledgment 
of  the  incongruity  of  images  to  the  Deity,  from  thence  to 
prove  the  incongruity  of  the  worth  ip  of  them.  Stillingjlect. 
— Inconfiftency  ;  inconfequence;  abfurdity;  impropriety. 
— To  avoid  abfurdities  and  incongruities,  is  the  fame  law 
eftablilhed'  for  both  arts ;  the  painter  is  not  to  paint  a 
cloud  at  the  bottom  of  a  picture,  nor  the  poet  to  place 
what  is  proper  to  the  end  in  the  beginning  of  a  poem. 
Dryden. — Difagreement  of  parts ;  want  of  fymmetry  : 

She,  whom  after  what  form  foe’er  we  fee. 

Is  difcord  and  rude  incongruity ; 

She,  (he  is  dead,  /he's  dead.  Donne. 

INCON'GRUOUS,  adj.  Unfuitable;  not  fitting. —  Wifer 
heathens  condemned  the  worfhip  of  God  as  incongruous  to 
a  divine  nature,  and  a  difparagement  to  the  deity.  Stilling - 
fleet. — Inconfiftent ;  abfurd. 

INCONGRUOUSLY,  adv.  Improperly;  unfitly. 

INCONNEX'EDLY,  adv.  Without  any  connexion  or 
dependance.  Littleufed. — Others  afcribed  hereto,  as  acaufe, 
what  perhaps  but  cafually  or  inconnexedly  fucceeds.  Brown. 

INCONNEX'ION,  /  The  want  of  connexion,  the  want 
of  coherence.  In  rhetoric  ;  the  afyndeton. 

INCON'SCIONABLE,  adj.  Void  of  the  fenfe  of  good 
and  evil  :  without  influence  of  confcience.  Not  ufed. — So 
inconfcionable  are  thefe  common  people, .and  fo  little  feeling 
have  they  of  God,  or  their  own  foul’s  good.  Spenfer. 

INCONSEQUENCE,/  [Fr.  from  inconfequentia,  Lat.] 
Inconclufivenefs ;  want  of  juft  inference. — This  he  be¬ 
llows  the  name  of  many  fallacies  upon ;  and  runs  on  with 
fhowing  the  inconfequence  of  it,  as  though  he  did  in  earneft 
believe  it  were  an  impertinent  anfwer.  Stillingfleet. 

INCONSEQUENT,  adj.  Without  juft  conclufipn  ; 
without  regular  inference.— The  ground  he  affumes  is 
unfound,  and  his  illation  from  thence  deduced  inconfequcnt. 
Hakeiuill. — Men  reft  not  iu  falfe  apprehenfions  without 
abfurd  and  inconfequcnt  dedudlions  from  fallacious  founda¬ 
tions,  and  mifapprehended  mediums,  eredling  conclufions 
no  way  inferrible  from  their  premifes.  Brown. 

INCONSEQUENTIAL,  adj.  Not  leading  to  confe- 
quences. — She  has  fenfe  and  ambition  ;  but  it  is  ftill  the 
fenfe  and  ambition  of  a  woman,  that  is,  incon/equcntial. 
Chef  erf  eld. 

INCON'SEQUENTLY,  adv.  Without  confequence, 
inconclufively,  without  force  of  argument. 

INCON'SEQUENTNESS,  /.  Inconfequence,  inclufive- 
nefs.  Scott. 

INCONSID'ERABLE,  adj.  Unworthy  of  notice;  un¬ 
important  ;  mean  ;  of  little  value. — Let  no  fin  appear  fmall 
or  inconfiderable  by  which  an  almighty  God  ts  offended, 
and  eternal  falvation  endangered.  Rogers. 

INCONSID'ER  ABLENESS,/  Small  importance— To 
thofe  who  are  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  inconfiderablenefs 
of  this  fhort  dying  life,  in  comparifon  of  that  eternal  ftate 
which  remains  for  us  in  another  life,  the  confideration  of 
a  future  happinels  is  the  moft  powerful  motive.  Tillotfon, 

INCONSID'ER  AC  Y,  f  Thoughneffnefs— This  is  the 
the  common  effect  of  the  inconjideracy  of  youth.  Chefer- 
field. 

INCONSID'ER  ATE,  adj.  [ inconjidere ,  Fr.  inconfideratus, 
Lat.]  Carelefs ;  thoughtlels  ;  negligent ;  inattentive  ;  in¬ 
advertent  :  ufed  both  of  men  and  things. — It  is  a  very 
unhappy  token  of  our  corruption,  that  there  ftiould  be  any 
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fo  inconf derate  among  us  as  to  facrifice  morality  to  poli¬ 
tics.  Addifon.  ■ 

When  thy  inconf  derate  hand 
Flings  ope  this  cafement  with  my  trembling  name, 

Then  think  this  name  alive,  and  that  thou  thus 

In  it  offend’ft.my  genius.  Donne. 

Wanting  due  regard  ;  with  of  before  the  fubjedl. — He 
who  laid  down  his  life  for  the  redemption  of  the  tranf- 
greftions  which  were  under  the  lirft  Teftament,  cannot  be 
fo  inconfiderate  of  our  frailties.  Decay  of  Piety, 

INCONSID'ER ATELY,  adv.  Negligently  ^  thought- 
lefsly;  inattentively. — The  king,  tranfported  with  juft 
wrath,  inconf derately  fighting  and  precipitating  the  charge, 
before  his  whole  numbers  came  up,  was  llain  in  the  pur- 
fuit.  Bacon. 

INCONSID'ERATENESS,  /  Careleffnefs ;  thought- 
leffnefs;  negligence;  want  of  thought;  inadvertence;  in¬ 
attention. — If  men  do  know  and  believe  that  there  is  fuch 
a  being  as  God,  not  to  demean  ourfelves  towards  him  as 
becomes  our  relation  to  him,  is  great  ftupidity  and  incon~ 
fideratenefs.  Tillotfon. 

INCONSIDERA'TION,  /  Want  of  thought;  inat¬ 
tention  ;  inadvertence. — St.  Gregory  reckons  uncleannefs 
to  be  the  parent  of  blindnefs  of  mind,  in  confide  ration,  pre¬ 
cipitancy  or  giddinefs  in  adtions,  and  felf-love.  Taylor. 

INCONSIS'TENCE,  or  Inconsistency, /.  Such  op- 
polition  as  that  one  propofition  infers  the  negation  of  the 
other;  fuch  contrariety  that  both  cannot  be  together.—. 
There  is  a  perfedl  inconjijlency  between  that  which  is  of  debt, 
and  that  which  js  of  free  gift.  South.- — Abfurdity  in  ar¬ 
gument  or  narration  ;  argument  or  narrative,  where  one 
part  deftroys  the  other  ;  lelf-contradidlion.  Incongruity. 
— Mutability  of  temper,  and  inconfflency  with  ourfelves,  is 
the  greateft  weaknel’s  of  human  nature.  Addifon.- — If  a 
man  would  regifter  all  his  opinions  upon  love,,  politics, 
religion,  and  learning,  what  a  bundle  of  inconf Jlencies  and 
contradidlions  would  appear  at  laft.  Swift. — Unfteadinefs  • 
changeablenefs. 

INCONSISTENT,  adj.  Incompatible;  notfuitable; 
incongruous;  followed  by  with. — Finding  no  kind  of  com¬ 
pliance,  but  lharp  proteftations  againft  the  demands,  as 
inconfjlent  with  confcience,  juftice,  or  religion,  the  confer¬ 
ence  broke  off.  Clarendon. — Contrary,  fo  as  that  one  infers 
the  negation  or  deltrudlion  of  the  other. — The  idea  of  an 
infinite  fpace  or  duration  is  very  obfcure  and  confufed 
becaufe  it  is  made  up  of  two  parts  very  different,  if  not 
inconfjlent.  Locke. — Abfurd  ;  having  parts  of  which  one 
deftroys  the  other. 

INCONSISTENTLY,  adv.  Abfurdly;  incohgruoufiy  5 
with  felf-contradiflion. 

INCONSISTENTNESS,/  Inconfiftence;  incongruity; 
abfurdity;  unfteadinefs. 

INCONSIS'TING,  adj.  Notconfiftent;  incompatible 
with.  Not  ufed. — The  perfons  and  adiions  of  a  farce  are 
all  unnatural,  and  the  manner?  falfe;  that  is,  inconffma- 
with  the  charadlers  of  mankind.  Dryden. 

INCONSO'LABLE,  adj.  Not  to  be  comforted;  for- 
rowful  beyond  fufceptibility  of  comfort. — Her  women  will- 
reprefent  to  me  that  fhe  is  inconfolable,  by  reafon  of  my 
unkindnefs.  Addifon. 

INCONSO'LABLENESS,  f.  The  ftate  of  being  incon- 
folable.  Scott. 

INCONSO'LABLY,  adv.  In  an  inconfolable  manner. 

INCON'SONANCY,  /  Difagreement  with  itfeif. 

INCONSPICUOUS,  adj.  Jndifcernible  ;  not  percepti¬ 
ble  by  the  fight. — When  an  excellent  experimenter  had 
taken  pains  in  accurately  filling  up  a  tube  of  mercury, 
we  found  that  yet  there  remained  ftore  of  inconfpicuous 
bubbles.  Boyle. 

INCONSTANCY,/,  f inconfantia,  Lat.  inconfance,  Fr. 
from  inconf  ant. Unfteadinefs;  want  of  fteady  adherence  • 
mutability  of  temper  or  affedlion. — I  have  fuffered  more 
for  their  lakes,  more  than  the  villainous  inconfancy  of  man 
is  able  to  bear.  Skakefpeare. 
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Be  made  the  mark 

For  all  the  people’s  hate,  the  princefs’  curies, 

And  his  fon’s  rage,  or  the  old  king’s  inconjlancy.  Denham . 

Diverfity  ;  diffimilitude. — As  much  inconjlancy  and  con- 
fufion  is  there  in  their  mixtures  or  combinations  ;  for  it 
is  rare  to  find  any  of  them  pure  and  unmixt.  Woodward. 

INCONSTANT,  adj.  [Fr.  inconjlans,  Lat.]  Not  firm 
in  resolution  ;  not  fteady  in  affection  ;  various  of  incli¬ 
nation  ;  wanting  perfeverance :  of  perfons. — He  is  fo  natu¬ 
rally  inconjlant,  that  I  marvel  his  foul  finds  not  fome  way 
to  kill  the  body.  Sidney. — Changeable  ;  mutable ;  vari¬ 
able  :  of  things ; 

O  fwear  not  by  the  moon,  th’  inconjlant  moon, 

That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb, 

Left  that  thy  love  prove  likewife  variable.  Shakcfpeare. 

INCONSTANTLY,  adv.  Without  conftancy.  Scott. 

INCONSU'MABLE,  adj.  Not  to  be  wafted. — By  art 
were  weaved  napkins,  Ihirts,  and  coats,  inconfurnable  by 
fire,  anal  wherein  they  burnt  the  bodies  of  kings.  Brown. 

INCONSUMP'TIBLE,  adj.  Not  to  be  fpent ;  not  to  be 
brought  to  an  end  ;  not  to  be  deftroyed  by  fire.  This  feems 
a  more  elegant  word  than  inconfuviable. — Before  I  give  any 
anfwer  to  this  objection  of  pretended  inconfumptible  lights, 
I  would  gladly  fee  the  efteCt  undoubtedly  proved.  Digby. 

INCONTESTABLE,  adj.  Not  to  be  difputed  ;  not 
admitting  debate;  uncontrovertible. —  Our  own  being  fur- 
nilhes  us  with  an  evident  and  incontejlable  proof  of  a  Dei¬ 
ty  ;  and  I  believe  no  body  can  avoid  the  cogency  of  it, 
who  will  carefully  attend  to  it.  Locke. 

INCONTES'TABLENESS,  f.  The  ftate  or  quality  of 
being  inconteftable.  Scott. 

INCONTESTABLY,  adv.  Indifputably ;  uncontro- 
vertibly. — Locke  faw  clearly,  and  proved  incontejlably,  that 
the  fenfations  we  have  by  tafte,  fmell,  and  hearing,  are 
not  refemblances  of  any  thing  in  bodies.  Reid. 

INCONTIG'UOUS,  adj.  Not  touching  each  other  ;  not 
joined  together. — They  feemed  part  of  fmall  bracelets, 
confifting  of  equally-little  incontiguous  beads.  Boyle. 

INCONTINENCE,  or  Incont'inency,  J.  Inability 
to  reftrain  the  appetites  ;  unchaltity. — The  words  fne  vejle 
dianam  agree  better  with  Livia,  who  had  the  fame  of  chaf- 
tity,  than  with  either  of  the  Julias,  who  were  both  noted 
for  incontinency .  Dryden. 

But  beauty,  like  the  fair  hefperian  tree, 

Laden  with  blooming  gold,  had  need  the  guard 
Of  dragon-watch  with  uninchanted  eye, 

To  fave  her  bloftoms,  and  defend  her  fruit 

Frojn  the  rafh  hand  of  bold  incontinence.  Milton. 

Incontinence,  in  medicine,  fignifies  an  inability  in 
any  of  the  organs  to  retain  what  fhould  not  be  difeharged 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  will.  But  incontinence 
is  moft  frequently  ufed  with  regard  to  an  involuntary 
difeharge  of  urine,  otherwife  called  diabetes. 

Incontinence,  in  the  eye  of  law,  is  of  divers  kinds; 
as  in  cafes  of  bigamy,  rapes,  fodomy,  or  getting  baf- 
tards  ;  all  which  are  punithed  by  ftatute.  See  25  Hen. 
VIII.  6.  18  Eliz ■  7.  1  Jac.  I.  11.  Incontinency  of  priefts 
is  punifhable  by  the  ordinary,  by  imprifonment,  &c, 

1  Hen.  VII.  4. 

INCONTINENT,  adj.  Unchafte;  indulging  unlawful 
plealiire. — In  thefe  degrees  have  they  made  a  pair  of  flairs 
to  marriage,  which  they  will  climb  incontinent,  orelfe  be 
incontinent  before  marriage.  Skakefpeare. — Men  fhall  be 
levers  of  their  own  felves,  falfe  accufers,  incontinent,  fierce. 

2  Tim.  iii.  3. 

INCONTINENT,  adv.  Shunning  delay ;  immediately. 
— He  fays  he  will  return  incontinent.  Shakejpeare. 

They  ran  towards  the  far  rebounded  ncife, 

To  weet  what  wight  fo  loudly  did  lament ; 

Unto  the  place  they  came  incontinent.  Fairy  Queen. 

INCONTINENTLY,  adv.  Unchaftely  ;  without  re- 
ftraiut  of  the  appetites. — Immediately  ;  at  once.  An  ob. 
jolete  fenfe,  Spenfer. — The  cauie  of  this  war  is  no  other  than 
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that  we  will  not  incontinently  fubinit  ourfelves  to  our  neigh- 
hours.  Hayward. — Incontinently  I  left  Madrid,  and  have 
been  dogged  and  waylaid  through  feveral  nations.  Ar- 
buthnot  and  Pope. 

INCONTINENTNESS,/  Incontinence.  Scott. 

INCONTROVERTIBIL'ITY,  f.  The  ftate  of  being 
incontrovertible. 

INCONTROVERTIBLE,  adj.  Indifputable ;  not  to 
be  difputed. 

INCONTROVER'TIBLY,  adv.  To  a  degree  beyond 
controverfy  or  difpute. — The  Hebrew  is  incontrovcrtib/y  the 
primitive  and  furelt  text  to  rely  upon  ;  and,  to  preferve 
the  fame  uncorrupt,  there  hath  been  uled  the  bigheft  cau¬ 
tion  humanity  could  invent.  Brown. 

INCONVE'NIENCE,  or  Inconveniency,  J.  [inconve¬ 
nient,  Fr.]  Unfitnefs  ;  inexpedience. — They  plead  agsinft 
the  inconvenience,  not  the  unlawfulnefs,  of  popifh  apparel ; 
and  againft  the  inconvenience,  net  the  unlawfulnefs,  of  cere¬ 
monies  in  burial.  Hooker. — Difadvantage;  caufe  of  uneafi- 
nefs  ;  difficulty. — The  things  of  another  world,  being  dif- 
tant,  operate  but  faintly  upon  us ;  to  remedy  this  inconve - 
niency,  we  mult  frequently  revolve  their  certainty  and  im¬ 
portance.  Alterbury. 

INCONVE'NIENT,  adj.  Incommodious ;  difadvan- 
tageous. — They  lean  to  their  old  cuftoms,  though  they 
be  more  unjuft,  and  more  inconvenient  for  the  common 
people.  Spenfer. — Unfit;  inexpedient. — We  are  not  to  look 
that  the  church  fhould  change  her  public  laws,  although 
it  chance  that  for  fome  particular  men  the  fame  be  found 
inconvenient,  efpecially  when  there  may  be  other  remedy 
againft  particular  inconveniencies.  Hooker.  v 

INCONVE'NIENTLY,  adv.  Unfitly;  incommodioufty, 
Unfeafonably.  Ainfworth. 

INCONVE'NIENTNESS,  /  The  ftate  of  being  incon¬ 
venient.  Scott. 

INCONVER'SABLE,  adj.  Incommunicative;  ill  qua¬ 
lified  by  temper  for  converfation  ;  unfocial. — He  is  a  per- 
fon  very  inconverfable.  More. 

INCONVER'SABLENESS,  J.  The  ftate  or  quality  of 
being  inconverfable. 

INCONVERTIBLE,  adj.  Not  tranfmqtable  ;  incapa¬ 
ble  of  change. — It  entereth  not  the  veins,  but  taketh  leave 
of  the  permeant  parts,  and  accompanieth  the  inconverti¬ 
ble  portion  unto  the  fiege.  Brown. 

INCONVERTIBLENESS,  _/;  The  ftate  or  quality  of 
being  inconvertible.  Scott. 

INCONVIN'CIBLE,  adj.  Not  to  be  convinced  ;  not' 
capable  of  conviction. 

INCONVIN'CIBLY,  adv.  Without  admitting  convic¬ 
tion. — It  is  injurious  unto  knowledge  obftinately  and  in- 
convincibly  to  fide  with  any  one.  Brown. 

INCO'NY,  adj.  [perhaps  from  in,  and  conn,  to  know.  ] 
Unlearned  ;  artlefs.  This  fenj'e  is  uncertain. — In  Scotland 
it  denotes  milchievoufly  unlucky :  as,  He’s  an  incony  fellowi 

To  INCOR'DIATE,  v.a.  [from  in,  Lat.  into,  and  cor,. 
the  heart.]  To  fix  in  the  heart.  Cole. 

INCOR'DING,  f.  With  farriers,  a  difeafe  incident  to 
horfes  ;  a  kind  of  rupture  in  which  the  inteftines  fall  into 
the-  Iheath. 

INCORONATA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  province  of  Capitanata  •,  iixteen  miles  north 
of  Afcoli. 

INCOR'PORAL,  adj.  Immaterial  ;  diftinft  from  mat¬ 
ter;  diftinft  from  body. — Learned  men  have  n.ot  refolved 
us  whether  light  be  corporal  or  incorporal :  corporal  they 
lay  it  cannot  be,  becaufe  then  it  would  neither  pierce  the 
air,  nor  folid  diaphanous  bodies,  and  yet  every  day  we 
fee  the  air  illightened ;  incorporal  it  cannot  be,  becauie 
fometimts  it  aftefteth  the  fight  with  offence.  Raleigh. 

Why  do’ft  thou  bend  thine  eye  on  vacancy. 

And  with  th’  incorporal  air  do’ft  hold  ditbourfe.  Shakfp. 

INCORPORAL'ITY,  f.  Immaterial nefs  ;  diftinfhiefs 
from  body. 

INCOR'PORALLY,  adv.  Without  matter ;  immate¬ 
rially. 

INCO  R  TOR  ALNESS, 
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INCOR'PORALNESS,  /.  Immateriality,  diftinftnefs 
from  body. 

To  INCORPORATE,  v.  a.  [ incorporer ,  Fr.]  To  min¬ 
gle  different  ingredients  lb  as  they  lhall  make  one  mafs. — 
A  fifteenth  part  of  filver,  incorporate  with  gold,  will  not  be 
recovered,  except  you  put  a  greater  quantity  of  filver  to 
draw  it  to  the  lets.  Bacon. 

Who  the  fwelling  clouds  in  bladders  ties. 

To  mollify  the  ftubborn  clods  with  rain, 

And  fcatter’d  dull  incorporate  again,  Sandy s. 

To  conjoin  infeparably,  as  one  body. — Villainous  thoughts, 
Roderigo,  when  thefe  mutualities  fo  marlhal  the  way,  hard 
at  hand  comes  the  mailer  and  main  exercife,  the  incorpo¬ 
rate  conclufion.  Shakefpearc. 

Upon  my  knees  I  charm  you,  by  that  vow 

Which  did  incorporate  and  make  us  one,  Shahefpcare. 

To  form  into  a  corporation,  or  body  politic.  In  this  fenfe 
they  fay  in  Scotland,  the  incorporate  trades  in  any  commu¬ 
nity. — The  apoftle  affirmeth  plainly  of  all  men  chriftian, 
that  be  they  Jews  or  Gentiles,  bond  or  free,  they  are  all 
incorporated  into  one  company,  they  all  make  but  one 
body.  Hooker. — To  unite  ;  to  alfociate. — The  Romans  did 
not  lubdue  a  country  to  put  the  inhabitants  to  fire  and 
fword,  but  to  incorporate  them  into  their  own  community. 
Addifon. 

Your  moll  grave  belly  was  deliberate, 

Not  ralh,  like  his  accufers,  and  thus  anfwer’d  ; 

True  is  it,  my  incorporate  friends,  quoth  he, 

That  I  receive  the  general  food  at  rirll, 

Which  you  do  live  upon.  Shahefpcare. 

To  work  into  another  mafs. — All  this  learning  is  ignoble 
and  mechanical  among  them,  and  the  Confutian  only  el- 
fential  and  incorporate  in  their  government.  Temple. — To 
embody;  to  give  a  material  form. — Ths  idolators,  who 
worlhipped  their  images  as  gods,  fuppofed  fome  Ipirit  to 
be  incorporated  therein,  and  fo  to  make  together  with  it  a 
perfon  fit  to  receive  worlhip.  Stillingfeet. — Courtefy,  that 
leemed  incorporated  In  his  heart,  would  not  be  perfuaded 
by  danger  to  offer  any  offence.  Sidney. 

To  INCORPORATE,  v.  n.  To  unite  with  fomething 
elfe.  It  is  commonly  followed  by  with. — Painters’  colours 
and  afhes  do  better  incorporate  with  oil.  Bacon. — It  is  not 
univferlally  true,  that  acid  falts  and  oils  will  not  incorpo¬ 
rate  or  mingle.  Boyle. 

Thy  foul 

In  real  darknefs  of  the  body  dwells. 

Shut  out  from  outward  light, 

T’  incorporate  with  gloomy  night.  Milton. 

Sometimes  it  has  into. — It  finds  the  mind  unprepolfelfed 
with  any  former  notions,  and  fo  eafily  gains  upon  the  af- 
ient,  grows  up  with  it,  and  incorporates  into  it.  South.  ' 

INCOR'PORATE,  adj.  Immaterial ;  unbodied.  This 
is  now  difuled  to  avoid  confufion,  incorporate  being  rather 
uled  of  things  mingled. — Mofes  forebore  to  fpeak  of  an¬ 
gels,  and  things  invifible  and  incorporate.  Raleigh. 

INCOR'PORATEDNESS,  f.  The  Hate  or  condition  of 
being  incorporated. 

INCOR'PORATING,  f.  The  act  of  uniting  in  one 
mafs. 

INCORPORATION,  /  Union  of  divers  ingredients 
in  one  mafs. — Make  proof  of  the  incorporation  of  iron  with 
Hint  ;  for,  if  it  can  he  incorporated  without  over-great 
charge,  the  cheapnefs  of  the  flint  doth  make  the  com¬ 
pound  Huff  profitable.  Bacon. — This,  with  fome  little  ad¬ 
ditional,  may  further  the  intrintic  incorporation.  Bacon.— 
Formation  of  a  body  politic.  Adoption  ;  union  ;  affoci- 
ation  ;  with  into. — In  him  we  actually  are,  by  our  aftual 
incorporation  - into  that  lociety  which  hath  him  for  their 
head.  Hooker. 

Incorporation,  or  Body  corporate.  See  Corporation, 
arol.  v.  p. 
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INCORPO'REAL,  adj.  \incorpora!is,  Lat.  incorporel,  Fr. 
from  in  and  corporeal.']  Immaterial;  unbodied. — It  is  a 
virtue  which  may  be  called  incorporeal  and  imm^teriate, 
whereof  there  be  in  nature  but  few.  Bacon. 

Thus  incorporeal  fpirits  to  fmalleff  forms 

Reduc’d  their  lhapes  immenfe.  Milton. 

INCORPO'REALLY,  adv.  [from  incorporeal.']  Imma¬ 
terially;  without  body. — Hearing  flriketh  the  fpirits  more 
immediately  than  the  other  fenles,  .and  more  incorporeally 
than  the  fuelling.  Bacon. 

INCORPORE'ITY,/  Immateriality;  difiinflnefs  from 
body. 

To  INCOR'PSE,  v.a.  To  incorporate;  to  unite  into 
one  body.  Not  vj'ed ; 

He  grew  unto  his  feat, 

As  he  had  been  incorps' d  and  demy-natur’d 

With  the  brave  horie.  Shahefpeare. 

INCORRECT',  adj.  Not  nicely  finiflied  ;  not  exa6l ; 
inaccurate  ;  full  of  faults  : 

The  piece  you  think  is  incorreSl  :■  why  take  it ; 

I’m  all  fubmiffion  ;  what  you’d  have  it,  make  it.  Pope. 

INCORRECT'LY,  adv.  Inaccurately;  not  exaflly. — . 
Even  in  common  converfation,  a  man,  who  {peaks  pro¬ 
perly  and  accurately,  will  have  a  great  advantage  over 
thole  who  fpeak  incorrectly.  Chef  erf 'old. 

INCORRECT'NESS,  J'.  Inaccuracy  ;  want  of  exami¬ 
ne  fs. 

INCORRIGIBILITY,  f.  Incorrigiblenefs,  the  Hate 
of  being  incorrigible. 

INCOR'RIGIBLE,  adj.  [Fr.  from  in  and  corrigible.  J 
Bad  beyond  correction;  depraved,  beyond  amendment  by 
any  means  ;  erroneous  beyond  hope  of  infiruction  :  of 
perfons. — Whilff  we  are  incorrigible,  God  may  in  ven¬ 
geance  continue  to  chaffife  us  with  the  judgment  of  war. 
Smalridge. 

Provok’d  by  thofe  incorrigible  fools, 

I  left  declaiming  in  pedantic  fchools.  Dryden. 

Not  capable  of  amendment :  of  things. — Thelofsis  many 
times  irrecoverable,  and  the  inconvenience  incorrigible. 
More. 

INCOR'RIGIBLENESS,/  Kopelefs  depravity  ;  bad- 
nels  beyond  all  means  of  amendment. — I  would  not  have 
chiding  ufed,  much  lefs  blows,  ’till  obltinacy  and  mcorri- 
giblenej's  make  it  ablolutely  accefiary.  Locke. 

INCOR'RIGIBLY,  adv.  To  a  degree  of  depravity  be¬ 
yond  all  means  of  amendment : 

Some  men  appear  incorrigibly  mad, 

They  cleanlinefs  and  company  renounce.  Rofcommon. 

INCORRUPT',  or  Incorrupt'ed,  adj.  Free  from 
foulnels  or  depravation  : 

Sin,  that  firff 

Diffemper’d  all  things,  and,  of  incorrupt , 

Corrupted.  Milton. 

Pure  of  manners  ;  honed  ;  good.  It  is  particularly  ap-" 
plied  to  a  man  above  the  power  of  bribes. 

INCORRUPTIBILITY,/  [incorruptibility ,  Fr.  from 
incorruptible.']  Infufceptibility  of  corruption;  incapacity 
of  decay. — Philo,  in  liis  book  of  the  world’s  incorruptibi¬ 
lity,  allegeth  the  verfes  of  a  Greek  tragic  poet.  Hakewill. 

INCORRUPTIBLE,  adj.  Not  capable  of  corruption  ; 
not  admitting  of  decay. — Our  bodies  lhall  be  changed 
into  incorruptible  and  immortal  fubflances,  our  fouls  be  en¬ 
tertained  with  the  moll  ravilhing  objefts,  and  both  con¬ 
tinue  happy  throughout  all  eternity.  Wake. 

In  Inch  abundance  lies  our  choice, 

As  leaves  a  great  itore  of  fruit  untouch’d. 

Still  hanging  incorruptible.  Milton. 

INCORRUPT'IBLENESS,  f.  The  Hate  or  quality  of 
being  incorruptible. 

INCORRUPT'IBLES, 
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INCORRUPT'IBLES,  f.  The  name  of  a  feft  which 
Sprang  out  of  the  Eutychians.  Their  didinguifliing  tenet 
Was,  that  the  body  of  Jefus  Chrid  was  incorruptible  ;  by 
which  they  meant,  that,  after  and  from  the  time  wherein 
lie  was  formed  in  the  womb  of  his  holy  mother,  he  was 
not  fufceptible  of  any  change,  or  alteration  ;  not  even  of 
any  natural  and  innocent  paflions,  as  of  hunger,  third:, 
Sec.  fo  that  he  ate  without  any  occafion,  before  his  death, 
as  well  as  after  his  refurreftiom  And  hence  it  was  that 
they  took  their  name. 

INCORRUPT'IBLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  cor¬ 
rupted. 

INCORRUP'TION,  f.  Incapacity  of  corruption. — So 
alfo  is  the  refurreftion  of  the  dead  ;  it  is  town  in  corrup¬ 
tion,  it  is  raifed  in  incorruption.  i  Cor. 

INCORRTJPT'NESS,  f.  Purity  of  manners;  honefty  ; 
integrity. — Probity  of  mind,  integrity,  and  incorruptnefs  of 
manners,  is  preferable  to  fine  parts  and  Subtile  Specula¬ 
tions.  Woodward. — Freedom  from  decay  or  degeneration. 

INCRASSAN'TIA,  f '.phi.  With  phyficians,  medicines 
adapted  to  improve  or  thicken  the  blood  and  juices.  Scott. 

Tv  INCRAS'SATE,  [in  and  craffus,  Lat.]  To 

thicken  ;  the  contrary  to  attenuate. — If  the  cork  be  too 
light  to  fink  under  the  Surface,  the  body  of  water  may  be 
attenuated  with  Spirits  of  wine;  if  too  heavy,  it  may  be 
incraffaied  with  Salt.  Brown. 

INCRAS'SATINGjyi  The  aft  of  making  thick  ;  in- 
craflation. 

INCRASSA’TION,  f.  The  aft  of  thickening.  The 
Hate  of  growing  thick. — Nothing  doth  conglaciate  but 
water  ;  for  the  determination  of  quickiilver  is  fixation,  that 
of  milk  coagulation,  and  that  of  oil  incraffation.  Brown. 

INCRAS'SATIVE,  adj.  Having  the  quality  of  thick¬ 
ening. 

INCRAS'SATIVE,  /.  A  medicine  which  has  the  power 
of  thickening  the  blood  and  juices. — The  two  latter  indi¬ 
cate  reflringents  to  Haunch,  and  incraf/atives  to  thicken, 
the  blood.  Harvey. 

To  INCREASE,  v.  n.  [fe  and  crefco,  Lat.]  To  grow 
more  in  number,  or  greater  in  bulk  ;  to  advance  in  quan¬ 
tity  or  value,  or  in  any  quality  capable  of  being  more  or 
lefs. — Hear  and  obferve  to  do  it,  that  it  may  be  well  with 
thee,  and  that  ye  may  increafe  mightily.  Deut.  vi.  3. 

Henry  in  knots  involv’d  his  Emma’s  name 
Upon  this  tree  ;  and,  as  the  tender  mark, 

Grew  with  the  year,  and  widen’d  with  the  bark, 

Venus  had  heard  the  virgin’s  Soft  addrefs. 

That  as  the  wound  the  paflion  might  increafe.  Prior. 
To  be  fertile — Fifties  are  more  numerous  or  increafing 
than  beads  or  birds,  as  appears  by  their  numerous  Spawn. 
Hale. 

To  INCRE'ASE,  v.  a.  [See  Encrease.]  To  make  more 
or  greater. — He  hath  increafed  in  Judah  mourning  and  la¬ 
mentations.  Sant. 

Hye  thee  from  this  fiaughter-houfe, 

Led  thou  increafe  the  number  of  the  dead.  Shakefpeare. 

INCRE'ASE,  f.  Augmentation;  the  date  of  growing 
more  or  greater : 

Hail,  bards  triumphant  1  born  in  happier  days, 

Whofe  honours  with  increafe  of  ages  grow', 

As  dreams  roll  down,  enlarging  as  they  flow.  Pope. 
Increment ;  that  which  is  added  to  the  original  dock. — 
Take  thou  no  ufury  of  him,  nor  increafe.  Levit. — Produce. 
— The  increafe  of  the  threlhing-fioor,  and  the  increafe  of 
the  w'ine-prefs.  Numb. 

As  Hefiod  Sings,  Spread  waters  o’er  thy  field. 

And  a  mod  jud  and  glad  increafe  ’twill  yield.  Denham , 

Generation  : 

Into  her  womb  convey  Sterility  ; 

Dry  up  in  her  the  organs  of  increafe , 

And  from  her  derogate  body  never  Spring 
.A  babe.  Shakefpeare, 
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Progeny.— -All  the  increafe  of  thy  houfe  Hull  die  in  the 
flower  of  their  age.  Samuel. 

Him  young  Thoafa  bore,  the  bright  increafe 
Of  Phorcys.  Pope. 

The  date  of  waxing,  or  growing  full-orbed.  USed  of  the 
moon. — Seeds,  hair,  nails,  hedges,  and  herbs,  will  grow 
Sooneft,  if  Set  or  cut  in  the  increafe  of  the  moon.  Bacon. 

INCREASER,  f  He  who  increafes.  That  which  in¬ 
creases.— -Whether  civil  government  be  Such  a  nurfe  and 
increafer  of  bleflings.  Burke. 

INCREASING,  f.  The  aft  of  growing. 

INCREA'TE,  or  Increa'ted,  adj.  Not  created.— 
Since  the  defire  is  infinite,  nothing  but  the.  abfoiute  and 
inercated  infinite  can  adequately  fill  it.  Cheyne. 

INCREDIBILITY,  f.  [incredibilhe,  Fr.]  The  quality 
of  lurpafling  belief. — For  objefts  of  incredibility ,  none  are 
So  removed  from  all  appearance  of  truth  as  thofe  of  Cor¬ 
neille’s  Andromeda.  Dryden. 

INCRED'IBLE,  adj.  [tncredibilis ,  Lat.]  Surpafling  be¬ 
lief;  not  to  be  credited. — The  (hip  Argo,  that  there 
might  want  no  incredible  thing  in  this  fable,  l’poke  to  them. 
Raleigh. 

PreSenting  things  impoflible  to  view, 

They  wander  through  incredible  to  true.  Granville. 

INCRED'IBLENESS,  f.  Quality  of  being  not  credible. 

INCRED'IBLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  believed 

INCREDU'LITY,  f.  [incredulite,  Fr,]  Quality  of  not 
believing  ;  hardnefs  of  belief. —  He  was  more  large  in  the 
description  of  Paradife,  to  take  away  all  Scruple  from  the 
incredulity  of  future  ages.  Raleigh. 

INCRED  ULOUS,  adj.  [incredule,  Fr.  incredulus,  Lat.] 
Hard  of  belief;  refufing  credit.— I  am  not  altogether  in¬ 
credulous  but  there  may  be  Such  candles  as  are  made  of  Sa¬ 
lamander's  wool,  being  a  kind  of  mineral  which  whiteneth 
in  the  burning,  and  confumeth  not.  Bacon. 

INCRED'ULOUSNESS,  f.  Hardnefs  of  belief;  incre¬ 
dulity. 

INCRE'MABLE,  adj.  [in  and  cremo,  Lat.]  Not  con¬ 
sumable  by  fire. — If  from  the  Skin  of  the  Salamander  thefe 
iucremable  pieces  are  compofed.  Brown. 

IN'CREMENT,  f.  [incrementum ,  Lat.]  Aft  of  growing 
greater. — Divers  conceptions  are  concerning  the  Nile’s 
increment,  or  inundation.  Brown. — Increafe;  matter  added. 
— This  ftratum  is  expanded  at  top,  Serving  as  the  Semi¬ 
nary  that  furnifheth  matter  for  the  formation  and  incre¬ 
ment  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies.  Woodward. — Produce : 

The  orchard  loves  to  wave 
With  winter  winds:  the  loolen’d  roots  now  drink 
Large  increment,  earned  of  happy  years.  Philips. 

Increment,  in  the  mathematics,  is  the  Small  increafe 
of  a  variable  quantity.  Newton,  in  his  Treatife  on  Fluxi¬ 
ons,  calls  thefe  by'  the  name  of  moments,  and  obferves  that 
they  are  proportional  to  the  velocity  or  rate  of  increafe  of 
the  flowing  or  variable  quantities  in  an  indefinitely  Small 
time  ;  he  denotes  them  by  Subjoining  a  cipher,  o,  to  the 
flowing  quantity  whofe  moment  or  increment  it  is;  thus 
*0  the  moment  of  x.  In  the  doftrine  of  increments, 
by  Dr.  Brooke  Taylor  and  Mr.  Emerfon,  they  are  denoted 
bv  points  below  the  variable  quantities  ;  as  x.  Some  have 
alfo  denoted  them  by  accents  underneath  the  letter,  as  x ; 

but  it  is  now  mere  ulual  to  exprefs  them  by  accents  over 
the  letter ;  as  x. 

The  Method  o/Tncrements  is  a  branch  of  analytics,  in 
which  a  calculus  is  founded  on  the  properties  of  the  fuc- 
ceflive  values  of  variable  quantities,  and  their  differences, 
or  increments. 

The  inventor  of  the  method  of  increments  was  the 
learned  Dr.  Taylor,  who  in  the  year  .171,5  publilhed  a 
treatife  upon  it;  and  afterw'ards  gave  Some  farther  account 
and  explication  of  it  in  the  Philof.  Tranf.  as  applied  to 
the  finding  the  Sums  of -Series.  And  another  ingenious 
and  ealy  treatife  on  the  Same  was  publilhed  by  Mr.  Emer- 
10  S  Son, 
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Con,  in  the  year  1763.  The  method  is  nearly  allied  to 
Newton’s  Doftuine  of  Fluxions,  and  arifes  out  of  it.  Alfo 
the  Differential  Method  of  Mr.  Stirling,  which  he  applies 
to  the  fummation  and  interpolation  of  feries,  is  of  the 
fame  nature  as  the  Method  of  Increments,  but  not  fo  ge¬ 
neral  and  extenfive. 

From  the  method  of  increments,  Mr.  Emerfon  obferves, 
“  the  principal  foundation  of  the  method  of  fluxions 
may  eafily  be  derived.  For  as,  in  the  method  of  incre¬ 
ments,  the  increment  may  be  of  any  magnitude,  fo,  in  the 
method  of  fluxions,  it  muft  be  fuppofed  infinitely  final!  ; 
whence  all  preceding  and  fucceftive  values  of  the  variable 
quantity  will  be  equal  ;  from  which  equality  the  rules  for 
performing  the  principal  operations  of  fluxions  are  imme¬ 
diately  deduced.  That  I  may  give  theVeader,”  continues 
he,  “a  more  perfeft  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  method  ; 
fuppofe  the  abfciffa  of  a  curve  be  divided  into  any  number 
of  equal  parts,  each  part  of  which  is  called  the  increment 
of  the  abfciffa;  and  imagine  fo  many  parallelograms  to 
be  erefted  thereon,  either  circumfcribing  the  curvilineal 
figure,  or  iofcribed  in  it  ;  then  the  finding  the  fum  of  all 
thefe  parallelograms  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  method  of  incre¬ 
ments.  But,  if  the  parts  of  the  abfciffa  be  taken  infinitely 
final],  then  thefe  parallelograms  degenerate  into  the  curve ; 
and  then  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  method  oj  fluxions  to  find 
the  fum  of  allj  or  the  area  of  the  curve.  So  that  the  me¬ 
thod  of  increments  finds  the  fum  of  any  number  of  finite 
quantities  ;  and  the  method  of  fluxions  the  fum  of  any 
infinite  number  of  infinitely  fmall  ones  ;  and  this  is  the 
effential  difference  between  thefe  two  methods.”  Again, 
“  There  is  fuch  a  near  relation  between  the  method  of 
fluxions  and  that  of  increments,  that  many  of  the  rules 
for  the  one  with  little  variation  ferve  alfo  for  the  other. 
And  here,  as  in  the  method  of  fluxions,  fome  queitions 
may  be  folved,  and  the  integrals  found,  in  finite  terms  ; 
whilff  in  others  we  are  forced  to  have  recourfe  to  infinite 
feries  for  a  folution.  And  the  like  difficulties  will  occur 
in  the  method  of  increments  as  ufualiy  happen  in  fluxi¬ 
ons.  For  whilll  fome  fluxionary  quantities  have  no  flu¬ 
ents,  but  what  are  exprefled  by  feries;  fo  fome  increments 
have  no  integrals,  but  what  infinite  feries  afford ;  which 
will  often,  as  in  fluxions,  diverge  and  become  ufelels.” 

By  means  of  the  method  of  increments,  many  curious 
and  ufeful  problems  are  eafily  refolved,  which  fcarcely 
admit  of  a  folution  in  any  other  way.  As,  fuppofe  feveral 
’  feries  of  quantities  be  given,  whofe  terms  are  all  formed 
according  to  fome  certain  law,  which  is  given  ;  the  me¬ 
thod  of  increments  will  find  out  a  general  feries,  which 
comprehends  all  particular  cafes,  and  from  which  all  of 
that  kind  may  be  found.  The  method  of  increments  is 
alfo  of  great  ufe  in  finding  any  term  of  a  feries  propofed  ; 
for,  the  law  being  given  by  which  the  terms  are  formed, 
by  means  of  this  general  law  the  method  of  increments 
will  help  us  to  this  term,  either  exprefled  in  finite  quan¬ 
tities,  or  by  an  infinite  feries.  Another  ufe  of  the  me¬ 
thod  of  increments,  is  to  find  the  fums  of  feries;  w’hich 
it  will  often  do  in  finite  terms.  And  when  the  fum  of  a 
feries  cannot  be  had  in  finite  terms,  we  muft  have  recourfe 
to  infinite  feries  ;  for,  the  integral  being  exprefled  by  fuch 
a  feries,  the  fum  of  a  competent  number  of  its  terms  will 
give  the  fum  of  the  feries  required.  This  is  equivalent 
to  transforming  one  feries  into  another,  converging  quick¬ 
er  :  and  fometimes  a  very  few  terms  of  this  feries  will 
give  the  fum  of  the  feries  fought.  For  the  procefs,  fee 
the  article  Algebra,  vol.  i.  p.  314. 

INCREMEN'TUM,  f.  [Latin.]  A  figure  in  rhetoric 
in  which  the  fenfe  riles  in  every  member  of  a  fentence. 

INCREMEN'TUM,  f.  In  old  records,  an  improve¬ 
ment  of  land  ;  an  advanced  rent ;  a  piece  of  land  taken  in 
from  the  common. 

To  IN'CREPATE,  v.  a.  [increpo,  Lat.]  To  chide;  to 
reprehend. 

INCREPA'TION,  f.  \_increpatio,  Lat.]  Reprelienfion  ; 
chiding. — Tire  admonitions,  fraternal  or  paternal,  of  his 
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feliow-chriftians,  or  of  the  governors  of  the  church,  than 
more  public  reprehenfions  and  increpations.  Hammond. 

INCRES'CENT,  adj.  [from  increfco,  Lat.  to  increafe.J 
In  heraldry,  increafing  as  the  moon  before  the  full. 

INCRES'SANT,  adj.  Increafing  as  the  moon  before 
the  full. 

INCRIM'INATE,  v.  a.  [from  in,  Lat.  and  criminor,  to 
accufe.]  To  recriminate.  Scott. 

To  INCROACH,  v.  n.  To  encroach. 

INCRO' ACHINGNESS,  f.  The  act  of  encroaching  ;  a 
difpolition  to  encroach.  Scott. 

INCRO'ACHMENT,  f.  An  encroachment.  Scott. 
INCRUEN'TOUS,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to,  and 
cruentus,  bloody.]  Void  of  blood  ;  untainted  with  blood. 
Scott. 

To  INCRUST',  or  Incrust'ate,  v.  a.  [ incruflo ,  Lat. 
incrufler,  Fr.  ]  To  cover  with  an  additional  coat  adhering 
to  the  internal  matter. — The  finer  part  gf  the  wood  will 
be  turned  into  air,  and  the  grofler  Itick  baked  and  incruf- 
tate  upon  the  fides  of  the  veffel.  Bacon. 

Save  but  our  army;  and  let  Jove  inernfl 

Swords,  pikes,  and  guns,  with  everlafting  raft.  Pope. 

INCRUS'TATING,  f.  The  aft  of  covering  with  a  kind 
of  cruft. 

INCRUST A'TION, /.  [Fr.  from  incruflo,  Lat.]  An 
adherent  covering  ;  fomething  fuperinduced. — Having 
fych  a  prodigious  Itock  of  marble,  their  chapels  are  laid 
over  with  fuch  a  rich  variety  of  incruflations  as  cannot  be 
found  in  any  other  part.  Add  Jon. 

To  IN'CUBATE, .  v.  n.  \incubo,  Lat.]  To  fit  upon 
eggs. 

INCUBA'TING,  f.  The  aft"  of  fitting  on  eggs. 
INCUBA'TION,  f.  The  aft  of  fitting  upon  eggs  to 
hatch  them. — When  the  whole  tribe  of  birds  by  incubation 
produce  their  young,  it  is  a  wonderful  deviation,  that 
fome  few  families  fhould  do  it  in  a  more  novercal  way. 
Dcrham. 

INCU'BITURE,  /.  Incubation. 

IN'CUBUS,  f.  [from  incubo,  Lat.  to  lie  on;  called  alfo 
ephialtes ,  front  z (paWoucci,  Gr.  to  leap  upon;  epibole,  from 
z riQxX/'.u.’,  to  prels  on;  becaufe  the  patient  imagines  that 
fomething  leaps  or  preffes-  upon  him  ;  and  babuzicarius, 
from  (IccQuta,  to  fpeak  inarticulately,  becaufe,  in  his  dif- 
trefs,  he  mutters  indiftinftly. ]  The  Night-mare. — The 
incubus  is  an  inflation  of  the  membranes  of  the  ftomach, 
which  hinders  the  motion  of  the  diaphragma,  lungs,  and 
puife,  with  a  fenfe  of  a  weight  oppreffmg  the  breaft. 
Fioyer. 

Incubus  is  fynonymous  with  oneirodynia  in  Cullen’s  fyf- 
tem.  It  always  happens  during •  lleep  ;  the  patient  fud- 
denly  feels  a  fenfe  of  weight,  a  dread  of  fuffocation,  an 
oppreifion  as  from  fomebody  falling  upon  him,  with  an 
intent  to  deprive  him  of  life,  not  fullering  him  to  cry  out ; 
hence  it  is  ufual  with  thefe  patients  to  mourn  with  a  con- 
fufed  inarticulate  voice;  they  move  with  difficulty;  but, 
on  the  firft  motion,  the  diftreflmg  feelings  vanifh. 

This  diforder  hath  been  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  a 
ftagnation  of  blood  in  the  brain  and  lungs  :  but  it  is  a 
nervous  affection,  chiefly  from  indigefiion  ;  and  thole 
whofe  nerves  are  weak,  who  lead  fedentary  lives,  feed 
heartily,  and  fop  late,  are  the  mofo  fubjeft  to  it.  Wind 
is  a  frequent  cauie ;  deep  thought,  anxiety,  or  any  op-  • 
preflion  of  mind,  equally  produce  it.  It  is  laid  that  none 
are  attacked  with  the  ephialtes  but  when  laid  on  their 
backs.  If  the  pati'ent  hath  a  fanguine  plethora,  bleeding, 
a  [pare  diet,  and  aloetic  purges,  relieve  the  complaint.  A 
flight  (upper,  cheerfulnels  before  bed-time,  and  due  exer- 
cife  during  the  day,  are  the  beft  remedies  ;  but,  if  thefe 
fail,  the  fetid  gums,  with  camphor  joined  to  opium,  at 
bed-time,  will  lucceed. 

To  INCUL'CATE,  v.  a.  [ inculco ,  Lat.  inculquer,  Fr.] 
To  imprefs  by  frequent  admonitions  ;  to  enforce  by  con- 
ftant  repetition. — Manifeft  truth  may  deferve  fometimes 

to 
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to  be  inculcated,  becaufe  we  are  too  apt  to  forget  It.  At* 

ter  bury. 

IbfCUL'CATING,  f.  The  aft  of  inforcing  by  repeated 
admonitions. 

INCULCA'TION,  f.  The  aft  of  impreffing by frequent 
admonition  ;  admonitory  repetition. 

INCUL'PABLE,  adj.  Unblameable;  not  reprehenfible. 
. — Ignorance,  fo  far  as  it  may  be  refolved  into  natural  in¬ 
ability,  is  as  to  men  at  lead  inculpable,  and  confequently 
not  the  objeft  of  fcorn,  bur  pity.  South. 

JNCUL'PABLENESS,  f.  The  date  of  being  blamelefs- 
JNCUL'PABEY,  adv.  Unblameably;  without  blame. 
— As  to  errors  or  infirmities,  the  frailty  of  man’s  condi¬ 
tion  has  invincibly,  and  therefore  inculpably,  expofed  him. 
South. 

To  INCUL'PATE,  v.  a.  To  blame;  to  include  one  in 
the  fault  of  another. 

INCULT',  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to,  and  cult  us, 
cultivated.]  Uncultivated  ;  untilled  : 

Her  forefts  huge. 

Incult,  robuft,  and  tall,  by  Nature’s  hand 

Planted  of  old.  7 homfon. 

INCUM'BENCY,  f.  [from  incumbent.']  The  aft  of  ly¬ 
ing  upon  another. — The  date  of  keeping  a  benefice.— 
Thefe  fines  are  only  to  be  paid  to  the  bifhop -during  his 
incumbency  in  the  fame  fee.  Swift. 

INCUM'BENT,  adj.  \_incumbens,  Lat.]  Reding  upon  ; 
lying  upon. — The  afeending  parcels  of  air,  having  now 
little  more  than  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  water  to  lur- 
mount,  were  able  both  fo  to  expand  themfelves  as  to  fill 
up  that  part  of  the  pipe  which  they  pervaded,  and  by 
preffing  every  way  againd  the  fides  of  it,  to  lift  upwards 
with  them  what  water  they  found  above  them.  Boyle. 

With  wings'expanded  wide  ourfelves  we’ll  rear, 

And  fly  incumbent  on  the  dnfky  air.  Dryden. 

Impofed  as  a  duty. — All  men,  truly  zealous,  will  perform 
fhofe  good  works  that  are  incumbent  on  all  Chridians. 
Spratt. 

INCUM'BENT,  f.  He  who  is  in  prefent  pofleflion  of  a 
benefice. — In  many  places  the  whole  ecclfefiaftical  dues  are 
jn  lay  hands,  and  the  incumbent  lieth  at  the  mercy  or  his 
patron.  Swift. — He  who  is  refident  on  his  benefice  ;  he  is 
called  incumbent,  becaufe  he  does,  or  at  lead  ought  to, 
bend  his  whole  dudy  to  difeharge  the  cure  of  his  church. 
Co.  Litt.  119. 

To  INCUM'BER,  v.  a.  \_encombrer ,  Fr.]  To  embarrafs. 
See  Encumber  : 

My  caufe  is  call’d,  and  that  long  look’d-for  day 
Is  dill  incumber'd  with  fome  new  delay.  Dryden. 

INCUM'BERING,  f.  The  aft  of  embarrafting. 
INCUM'BRANCE,  J'.  A  cloy;  an  embarraffment. 
INCUNEA'TION,  f.  [from  in,  Lat.  into,  and  cuneus,  a 
wedge.]  The  aft  of  forcing  in  like  a  wedge.  Bailey. 

To  INCUR',  v.  a.  [incurro,  Lat.]  To  become  liable  to 
a  punifhment  or  reprehenfion. — I  have  incurred  difpleafure 
from  inferiors  for  giving  way  to  the  faults  of  others.  Hay¬ 
ward. 

They,  not  obeying, 

Incurr'd  (what  could  they  lefs  ?)  the  penalty; 

And,  manifold  in  fin,  deferv’d  to  fall.  Milton. 

To  occur,;  to  prefs  on  the  fenfes  :  with  to  or  into — The 
motions  of  the  minute  parts  of  the  bodies  are  invifible, 
and  incur  not  to  the  eye  ;  but  yet  they  are  to  be  depre- 
hended  by  experience.  Bacon. — The  mind  of  man,  even 
In  fpirituals,  acts  with  corporeal  dependance ;  and  fo  is  he 
helped  or  hindered  in  its  operations  according  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  quality  of  external  objefts  that  incur  into  the  fenfes. 
South. 

INCURABIL'ITY.  f.  [ incur a.bilite‘ ,  Fr.  from  incurable .] 
Impoffibility  of  cure;  utter  infufeeptibility  of  remedy. — 
We’ll  inftantly  open  a  door  to  the  manner  of  a  proper 
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and  improper  confumption,  together  with  the  reafon  of  the 
incurability  of  the  former,,  and  facile  cure  of  the  other. 
Harvey. 

INCU'RABLE,  adj.  [Fr.  from  in  and  curable .]  Not 
admitting  remedy;  not  to  be  removed  by  medicine;  ir¬ 
remediable;  hopelels. — A  fchirrus  is  not  abfoiutely  incu¬ 
rable,  becaufe  it  has  been  known  that  frefti  palture  has 
cured  it  in  cattle.  Arbuthnot. 

Stop  the  rage  betime, 

Before  the  wound  do  grow  incurable  ; 

For,  being  green,  there  is  great  hope  of  help.  Shakefpcare, 

INCU'RABLENESS,  f.  State  of  not  admitting  any 
cure. 

INCU'RABLY,  adv.  Without  remedy. — We  cannot 
know  it  is  or  is  not,  being  incurably  ignorant.  Locke. 

INCU'RIOUS,  adj.  Negligent;  inattentive.— The  Cre¬ 
ator  did  not  beftow  fo  much  (kill  upon  his  creatures,  to 
be  looked  upon  with  a  carelefs  incurious  eye.  Dcrham. 

He  feldom  at  the  Park  appear’d  ; 

Yet,  not  incurious,  was  inclin’d 

To  know  the  converfe  of  mankind.  Swift. 

INCU'RIOUSNESS,  f.  Want  of  curiofity. — Young 
people  have  frequently  an  incurioufnefs  about  them.  CheJ- 
terfleld. 

INCUR'RING,  f.  The  aft  of  becoming  liable  to. 
INCUR'SION,  f.  [from  incurro,  Lat.]  Attack;  mif- 
chlevous  occurrence. — Sins  of  daily  iheurflon,  and  luch  as 
human  frailty  is  unavoidably  liable  to.  South. — Invafion 
without  conquelt;  inroad  ;  ravage.— The  incurfionsof  the 
Goths  difordered  the  affairs  of  the  Roman  empire.  Ar¬ 
buthnot. 

The  Parthian  king  hath  gather’d  all  his  holt 

Againit  the  Scythian,  whole  incurflor.s  wild 

Have  wafted  Sogdiana.  Milton. 

To  INCUR'VATE,  v.  a.  [from  in,  Lat.  into,  and  curve, 
to  bend.]  To  bend,  to  make  crooked. 

INCUR'VATING,  f.  The  aft  of  making  crooked. 
INCURVA'TION,  f  [from  incurvo,  Lat.]  The  aft  of 
bending  or  making  crooked.— State •  of  being  bent;  cur- 
vity  ;  crookednefs.— One  part  moving  while  the  other  refts, 
one  would  think,  fliould  caufe  an  incurvation  in  the  line. 

Glanville. — Flexion  of  the  body  in  token  of  .reverence. _ _ 

He  made  ufe  of  afts  of  worth  ip  which  God  hath  appro¬ 
priated  ;  as  incurvation,  and  facrifice.  Sailing  fleet. 

To  INCUR'VATE,  v.  a.  [ incurvo ,  Lat.]  To  bend  ;  to 
crook.— Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  (liown,  by  feveral  experi¬ 
ments  of  rays  parting  by  the  edges  of  bodies,  that  they  are 
incurvatcd  by  the  aftion  of  thefe  bodies.  Cheyne. 

INCUR'VITY,  f.  Crookednefs  ;  the  ftate  of  bending 
inward. — The  incurvity  of  a  dolphin  muft  be  taken  not 
really,  but  in  appearance,  when  they  leap  above  water,  and 
fuddenly  Ihoot  down  again:  ftraight  bodies,  in  a  fuddea 
motion,  protruded  obliquely  downward,  appear  crooked. 
Brown . 

IN'CUS,  f.  [Latin.]  An  anvil,  the  block  of  iron  on  ■ 
which  the  fmith  forges  his  work.  In  anatomy-,  a  bone  of 
the  inner  part  of  the  ear. 

INCUS'SION,  fl.  [from  in,  Lat.  into,  and  qualio  tujfus, 
to  (hake.]  The  aft  of  (baking  with  feme  degree  of  vio¬ 
lence.  Scott. 

INDAG'ABLE,  adj.  [from  indago,  Lat.  to  fearch.]  Ca¬ 
pable  of  being  fearched.  Cole. 

To  IN'DAGATE,  v.  a.  [indago,  Lat.]  To  fearch  ;  to 
beat  out. 

INDAG A'TION, Search;  enquiry;  examination. — 
Paracelfus  directs  us,  in  the  indagation  of  colours,  to  have 
an  eye  principally  upon  (alts.  Boyle. — part  hath  been  dil- 
covered  by  himfelf,  and  fome  by  human  indagation.  Brown. 

INDAGA'TOR,/.  A  fearcher;  an  enquirer;  an  exa¬ 
miner. — The  number  of  the  elements  of  bodies  requires 
to  be  fearched  into  by  fuch  fkilfui  mlagalors  of  nature. 
Boyle , 
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To  INDAM'AGE,  v.  a.  To  endamage. 

INDAM'AGEMENT,/.  An  endamagement. 

To  INDANGER,  v.  a.  To  endanger. 

INDAPOUR',  a  feaport  of  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  fouth-weft  coall,  Lat.  x.  30.  S.  Ion.  ico.  50. 
E.  Greenwich. 

To  INDART',  v.  a.  [from  in  and  dart.']  To  dart  in, 
to  Itrike  in  : 

I’ll  look  to  like,  if  looking  liking  move  ; 

But  no  more  deep  will  I  indart  my  eye, 

Than  your  content  gives  Itrength  to  make  it  fly.  Shake/, 

INDE'A,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Yamina, 
on  the  river  of  the  fame  name. 

To  INDE'AR,  v.  a.  To  endear,  to  render  dear  to. 

INDEAR'MENT,  fi.  An  endearment;  the  aft  of  ren¬ 
dering  dear. 

To  iNDEBT',  v.  a.  To  put  into  debt;  to  oblige;  to 
put  under  obligation. — Forgive  us  our  fins,  for  we  for¬ 
give  every  one  that  is  indebted  to  us.  Luke  xi.  4.. 

He  for  himfelf. 

Indebted  and  undone,  lias  nought  to  bring.  Milton. 

INDEBT'ED,  part.  adj.  Obliged  by  fomething  receiv¬ 
ed  ;  bound  to  reltitution  ;  having  incurred  a  debt.  It 
has  to  before  the  perfon  to  whom  the  debt  is  due,  and  for 
before  the  thing  received. — If  the  courfe  of  politic  affairs 
cannot  in  any  good  courfe  go  forward  without  fit  inftru- 
ments,  and  that  which  fitteth  them  be  their  virtues,  let 
polity  acknowledge  itfelf  indebted  to  religion  ;  godlinels 
being  the  chiefeft  top  and  well-fpring  of  all  true  virtues, 
even  as  God  is  of  all  things.  Hooker. — Let  us  reprefent  to 
our  louls  the  love  and  beneficence  for  which  we  daily 
Hand  indebted  to  God.  Rogers. 

INDE'CENCY,  fi. .  [ indecence ,  Fr.]  Any  thing  unbe¬ 
coming;  any  thing  contrary  to  good  manners  ;  fomething 
wrong,  butlcarcely  criminal. — He  will  in  vain  endeavour 
to  reform  indecency  in  his  .pupil  which  he  allows  in  him- 
icl£.  Locke. 

INDE'CENT,  adj.  Unbecoming  ;  unfit  for  the.  eyes  or 
.ears. — Charafters,  where  obfeene  words  were  proper  in 
.their  mouths,  but  very  indecent  to  be  heard.  Dryden. 

INDE'CENTLY,  adv.  Without  decency  ;  in  a  manner 
.contrary  to  decency. — He  was  the  eafy  and  profufe  dupe 
.of  women,  and  in  fome  inftances  indecently  lo.  Ckefierfidd. 

INDE'CENTNESS,  /.  Indecency. 

INDECID'UOUS,  adj.  Not  falling;  not  filed.  Ufed  of 
trees  that  do  not  filed  their  leaves  in  winter.— We  find 
the  ftatue  of  the  fun  framed  with  rays  about  the  head, 
which  were  the  incleciduous  and  unfliaken  locks  of  Apollo. 
Brown. 

INDEC'IMABLE,  adj.  [from  in,  Lat.  contrary  to,  and 
decimo,  to  tithe.]  Exempt  from  tithes,  not  liable  to  pay 
tithes.  Scott. 

INDECIS'ION,  f.  Want  of  determination. — The  term 
indecifion  in  a  man’s  charafter  implies  an  idea  very  nicely 
different  from  irrelolution  ;  yet  it  has  a  tendency  to  pro¬ 
duce  it.  Skenjlone. — Indecifion  is  the  natural  accomplice  of 
violence.  Burke. 

INDECLI'NABLE,  adj.  [Fr.  from  indeclinabilis,  Lat.  ] 
Not  varied  by  terminations.! — Pondo  is  an  indeclinable 
word,  and  when  it  is  joined  to  numbers  it  lignifies  libra . 
Arbuthmt. 

INDEC'OROUS,  adj.  [ indecorus ,  Lat.]  Indecent ;  un¬ 
becoming. — What  can  be  more  indecorous  than  for  a  crea¬ 
ture  to  violate  the  commands,  and  trample  upon  the  au¬ 
thority,  of  that  awful  excellence  to  whom  lie  owes  his 
life  ?  Norris. 

INDEC'OROUSNESS,  f.  Indecency.  Scott. 

INDECO'RUM,  f.  [Latin.]  Indecency;  fomething 
tinbecoming  : 

The  foft  addrefs,  the  cafligated  grace, 

Are  indecorums  in  the  modern  maid.  Yeung. 

INDEE'D,  adv.  In  reality ;  in  truth  j  in  verity,— 
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Though  fuch  affemblies  he  had  indeed  lor  religion's  fake, 
hurtful  neverthelefs  they  may; prove,  as  well  in  regard  of 
their  fitnefs  to  ferve  the  turn  of  heretics  and  fuch  as  pri¬ 
vily  will  venture  to  inftii  their  poifon  into  new  minds. 

Hooker. — Above  common  rate..  This  ufe- is  emphatical _ 

Such  fons  of  Abranam,  how  highly  foever  they  may  have 
the  luck  to  be  thought  of,  are  far  from  being  Ilraelites 
indeed.  South. 

I  were  a  bead,  indeed ,  to  do  you  wrong, 

I  who  have  lov’d  and  honour’d  you  fo  long,  Dryden. 

This  is  to  be  granted  that.  A  particle  of  conneftion _ _ 

This  limitation,  indeed,  of  our  author  will  fave  thofe  the 
labour  who  would  look  for  Adam’s  heir  amonglt  the  race 
of  brutes;  but  will  very  little  contribute  to  the  diicovery 
cf  one  next  heir  amonglt  men.  Locke. 

Some  fons  indeed,  fome  very  few,  we  fee, 

Who  keep  tlieml'elves  from  this  infeftion-  free.  Dryden 

It  is  ufed  fometimes  as  a  flight  aflertion  or  recapitulation 
in  a  fenfe  hardly  perceptible  or  explicable,  and,  though 
fome  degree  of  oblcure  power  is  perceived,  might,  even 
where  it  is  properly  enough  inferted,  be  omitted  without 
mifs. — I  laid  I  thought  it  was  confederacy  between  the 
juggler  and  the  two  fervants ;  tlio’  indeed  I  had  no  reafon 
fo  to  think.  Bacon. — It  is  ufed  to  note  conceflion  in  com- 
parifons. — Againfl  thefe  forces  were  prepared  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  near  one  hundred  fliips ;  not  fo  great  of  bulk  in¬ 
deed,  but  of  a  more  nimble  motion.  Bacon. 

INDEFATIGABILITY,  /  Indefatigablenefs. 
INDEFATIGABLE,  adj.  \_in  and  defatigo,  Lat.]  Un¬ 
wearied  ;  not  tired;  not  exhaulted  by  labour. — The  am¬ 
bitious  perfon  mult  rife  early  and  lit  up  late,  and  purfue 
his  defign  with  a  conllant  indefatigable  attendance;  he 
muft  be  infinitely  patient  and  fervile.  South. 

Who  fliall  fpread  his  airy  flight, 

Upborne  with  indefatigable  wings, 

Over  the  Vaft  abrupt  ?  Milton. 

INDEF AT'IG ABLENESS,  f  Perfiflency.— Becaufe 
they  .come  fliort  of  his  indefatigablenefs.  Parncl. 

INDEF AT'IG  ABLY,  adv.  Without  wearinefs. — A 
man  indefatigably  zealous  in  the  fervice  of  the  church  and 
ftate,  and  whole  writings  have  highly  deferved  of  both. 
Dryden. 

INDEFE'ASIBLE,  adj.  A  law  term:  incapable  of  be¬ 
ing  defeated  ;  irreverfible.  See  Indefeisible. 

INDEFECTIBIL'ITY,  fi.  [from  indefefiliblc. ]  The 
quality  of  fuffering  no  decay  ;  of  being  fubjeft  to  no  de- 
feft. 

INDEFEC'TIBLE,  adj.  [in  and  defettus,  Lat.]  Unfail¬ 
ing  ;  not  liable  to  deleft  or  decay. 

INDEFEI'SIBLE,  adj.  fiindefiaifible,  Fr.]  Not  to  be  cut 
off ;  not  to  be  vacated  ;  irrevocable. — So  indefieifible  is  our 
eftate  in  thofe  joys,  that,  if  we  do  not  fell  it  in  reverfion, 
we  fliall,  when  once  in  veiled,  be  beyond  the  poflibility  of 
ill  hulbandry.  Decay  of  Piety. 

INDEFENSIBLE,  adj.  [in  and  indefenfus,  Lat.]  What 
cannot  be  defended  or  maintained. — As  they  extend  the 
rule  of  confulting  Scripture  to  all  the  aftions  qf  common 
life,  even  fo  far  as  to  the  taking  up  of  a  llraw,  fo  it  is  al¬ 
together  falfe  or  indefenfiiblc.  Sanderfon. 

INDEFINITE,  adj.  [ indejinitus ,  Lat.  indefini,  Fr.]  Not 
determined  ;  not  limited  ;  not  fettled. — Though  a  pofition 
Ihould  be  wholly  rejefted,  yet  that  negative  is  more  preg¬ 
nant  of  direction  than  an  indefinite ;  as  allies  are  more  ge¬ 
nerative  than  dull.  Bacon. — Large  beyond  the  conipre- 
henfion  of  man,  though  not  abfolutely  without  limits. — 
Though  it  is  not  infinite,  it  may  be  indefinite-,  though  it 
is  not  boundlefs  in  itfelf,  it  may  be  fo  to  human  compre- 
henlion.  SpeLlator. 

INDEFINITELY,  adv.  Without  any  fettled  or  deter¬ 
minate  limitation. — We  obferve  that  cuftom,  whereunto 
St.  Paul  alludeth-,  and  whereof  the  fathers  of  the  church 
in  their  writings  make  often  mention,  to  Ihow  indefinitely 

what 
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•what  was' done  ;  but  not  universally  to  bind  for  ever  all 
prayers  unto  one  only  fafhion  of  utterance.  Hooker. — We 
conceive  no  more  than  the  letter  beareth  ;  that  is,  four 
times,  or  indefinitely  more  than  thrice.  Brown. — A  duty  to 
which  all  are  indefinitely  obliged,  upon  fome  occafipns,  by 
the  exprefs  command  of  God.  Snialridge. — To  a  degree 
indefinite. — If  the  word  be  indefinitely  extended,  that  is,  fo 
far  as  no  human  intellect  can  fancy  any  bounds  of  it, 
when  they  fee-what  mult  be  the  lealt  part.  Ray. 

INDEF'INITENESS,  /.  The  ftate  or  quality  of  being 
indefinite. 

INDEFIN'ITUDE,  f.  Quantity  not  limited  by  our 
•underitanding,  though  yet  finite. — They  arife  to  a  llrange 
and  prodigious  multitude,  if  not  indefinitude,  by  their  va¬ 
rious  politions,  combinations,  and  conjunctions.  Hale. 

IN'DEH  SOU',  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Natolia  :  100  miles  eaft  of  Kiutaja. 

INDF.LIB'ERATE,  or  Indelib'erated,  adj.  [ i.ideli - 
here,  Fr.  in  and  deliberate .]  Unpremeditated;  done  with¬ 
out  confideration. — Aftions  proceeding  from  blandilh- 
ments,  or  fweet  perfuafions,  if  they  be  indeliberated,  as  in 
children  who  want  the  ufe  of  reafon,  are  not  prefentiy  free 
aCtion.  Bramhall. — The  love  of  God  better  can  confift 
with  the  indeliberate  cornmifiions  of  many  fins,  than  with 
an  allowed  perliltance  in  any  one.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

INDEL'IBLE,  adj.  \indelebilis,  Lat.  It  fhould  be  writ¬ 
ten  indeleble.]  Not  to  be  blotted  out  or  effaced. — Wilful 
perpetration  of  unworthy  aCtions  brands  with  indelible 
characters  the  name  and  memory.  King  Charles. 

Thy  heedlefs  fleeve  will  drink  the  colour’d  oil,. 

And  fpot  indelible  thy  pocket  foil.  Gay. 

Not  to  be  annulled. — They  are  endued  with  indelible 
power  from  above  to  feed,  to  govern  this  houfehold,  and 
to  confecrate  pallors  and  ftewards  ef  it  to  the  world’s  end. 
Spratt. 

INDEL'IBLENESS,  /.  The  ftate  or  quality  of  being 
indelible. 

INDEL'ICACY, /.  Want  of  delicacy;  want  of  elegant 
decency. — Your  papers  would  be  chargeable  with  worfe 
than  indelicacy ,  they  would  be  immoral,  did  you  treat  de- 
teftable  uncleannels  as  you  rally  an  impertinent  felf-love. 

Addifon. 

INDEL'ICATE,  adj.  Wanting  decency ;  void  of  a 
quick  lenfe  of  decency. — Nothing  but  firft  or  fecond  na¬ 
ture  could  continue  cuftoms  fo  apparently  indelicate.  Clubb. 

INDELOVOY',  a  town  of  Hindooitan,  in  the  country 
of  Dowlatabad  :  four  miles  South  of  Neennul,  and  fifty 
north-north-eaft  of  Beder. 

INDEMNIFICATION,  f.  [from  indemnify.']  Security 
againit  lots  or  penalty.  Reimbursement  of  lofs  or  pe¬ 
nalty. 

To  INDEM'NIFY,  v.  a.  [in  and  damnify.]  To  fecure 
againft  lofs  or  penalty.  To  maintain  unhurt. — Infolent 
fignifies  rude  and  haughty;  indemnify  to  keep  fafe.  Watts. 

INDEMNIFYING,  f.  The  aCt  of  fecuring  from  lols. 

INDEMNITY,  /.  [indemnity,  Fr.]  Security  from  pn- 
nilhment ;  exemption  from  punilhment. — I  will  ufe  all 
means,  in  the  ways  of  amnelty  and  indemnity,  which  may 
mod  fully  remdve  all  fears,  and  bury  all  jealoufies  in  for¬ 
getful  nefs.  King  Charles. 

Indemnity, An  law,  the  faving  liarmlefs;  or  a  writing 
to  fecure  one  from  all  damage  and  danger  that  may  eniue 
from  any  aft.  Thus,  on  the  appropriation  of  a  church 
to  any  college,  See.  when  the  archdeacon  lofes  for  ever 
his  induftion-inoney,  the  recompense  he  receives  yearly 
out  of  the  church  fo  appropriate,  as  1 2d.  or  zs.  more  or 
lefs,  as  a  penfion  agreed  at  the  time  of  the  appropriating, 
is  called  indemnity.  MS.  in  Bibl.  Cotton,  p.  84.  Afts  of 
indemnity  are  paffed  every  fefiion  of  parliament  for  the 
relief  of  thofe  who  have  neglected  to  take  the  oaths,  to 
qualify  them  for  their  refpeftive  offices. 

INDEMON'STR  ABLE,  adj.  Not  capable  of  being  de- 
jnonftrated. — We  find  fome  of  the  axioms  of  geometry 
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mentioned  by  Ariftotie  as  axioms  and  indemonfiralte  prin- 
cip  les  of  mathematical  reafoning.  Reid. 

I  A'DEMON'STR  ABLENESS,  f  The  ftate  or  quality 
of  bedng  indemonftrable.  Scott. 

IN  'DEN,  a  town  of  Swifferland,  in  the  Valais’:  eighteen 
miles  >eaft  of  Sion. 

IN'D'EN  HO'TUN,  a  town  of  Chinefe  Tartary,  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  Manchoo  Tartars,  where  they  began  to 
eftablilh  their  empire  over  China :  420  miles  eaft-norfh- 
eaft  of  Pekin.  Lat.  41.  46.  N.  ion.  142.  22.  E.  Ferro. 

INDENIZATION,  f.  The  act  of  making:  free.  Cole. 

To  INDEN'IZE,  v.  a.  [from  is -and  denizen.]  To  make- 
free.  Cole. 

To  INDEN'IZEN,  v.  a.  To  make  free. 

To  INDENT',,  v.a.  [in  and  dens,  Lat.  a  tooth.]  To 
mark  any  thing  with  inequalities  like  a  row  of  teeth  ;  to 
cut  in  and  out;  to  make  to  wave  or  undulate. — The  mar¬ 
gins  on  each  fide  do  not  terminate  in  a  ftraight  line,  but 
are  indented.  Woodward. 

About  his  neck 

A  green  and  gilded  fnake  had  wreath’d  itfelf, 

Who  with  her  head,  nimble  in  threats,  approach’d 
The  opening  of  his  mouth  ;  but  fuddenly, 

Seeing  Orlando,  it  unlink’d  itfelf. 

And  with  indented  glides  did  flip  away 

Into  a  bulh.  Shakcfpeaa. 

The  ferpent  then,  not  with  indented  wave, 

Prone  on  the  ground,  as  lince;  but  on  bis  rear 

Circular  bale  of  rifing  folds,  that  tower’d 

Fold  above  folJ,  a  furging  maze!  Milton. 

Trent,  who,  like  fome  earth-born  giant,  fpreads 
His  thirty  arms  along  the  indented  meads.  Milton. 

To  INDENT',  v.n.  [from  the  method  of  cutting  coun¬ 
terparts  of  a  contract  together,  that,  laid  on  each  other, 
they  may  fit,  and  any  want  of  conformity  may  difeover  a 
fraud.]  To  contraft ;  to  bargain  ;  to  make  a  compadt. — • 
He  defeends  to  the  folemnity  of  a  pafl  and  covenant,  and 
has  indented  with  us.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Shall  we  buy  treafon,  and  indent  with  fears, 

When  they  have  loft  and  forfeited  th#rnfelves  ?  Shakefp. 

INDENT',/.  Inequality;  incifure;  indentation.  This 
is  little  ufed  : 

Trent  lhall  not  wind  with  fuch  a  deep  indent. 

To  rob  me  of  fo  rich  a  bottom  here.  Shakefpeare. 

INDENTATION,  f.  An  indenture ;  waving  in  any 
figure. — The  margins  do  not  terminate  in  a  ftraight  line, 
but  are  indented  ;.  each  indentation  being  continued  in  a 
fmall  ridge,  to  the  indentation  that  anfwers  it  on  the  oppo- 
fite  margin.  Woodward. 

INDENTING,  J'.  The  aft  of  cutting  with  inequali¬ 
ties  ;  of  ftipulating  by  indenture,  for  one’s  felf  or  for 
another  ;  with  printers,  the  aft  of  placing  a  word  at  fome 
diftance  from  either  extremity  of  the  line. 

INDENTURE,  f.  [from  to  indent.]  A  writing  con¬ 
taining  fome  contraft,  agreement,  or  conveyance,  between 
two  or  more  perfons,  being  indented  in  the  top  anfwer- 
able  to  another  part,  which  hath  the  lame  contents.  Co. 
Lit.  229.  A  deed  of  bargain  and  lale  of  freehold  lands. 
See.  muft  be  by  indenture,  inrolled,  &c.  27  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  16.  Words  in  indentures,  though  of  one  party  only, 
are  binding  to  both  parlies.  Cro.  Eiiz.  202,  657.  See  the 
article  Apprentice. 

INDEPENDENCE,  or  Independency,  f.  [indepen- 
dance,  Fr.  from  in  and  dependence.]  Freedom  ;  exemption 
from  reliance  Or  controul  ;  ftate  over  which  none  has 
power. — Dreams  may  give  us  fome  idea  of  the  great  ex¬ 
cellency  of  a  human  foul,  and  fome  intimations  of  its  in¬ 
dependency  on  matter.  Addifon. — Let  fortune  do  her  worit, 
whatever  fhe  makes  us  lole,  as  long  as  Ihe  never  tfiakbs  us 
loie  our  honeity  and  our  mdependcnce.  Pope, 
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Give  me,  I  cry"d,  enough  for  me, 

My  bread  and  independency  ; 

So  bought  an  annual  rent  or  two. 

And  liv’d  juft  as  you  fee  I  do.  rope, 

INDEPEN'DENCY,  f.  The  ftate  of  a  religious  feft 
which  is  called  independent.— This  meaning  of  the  word  is 
exemplified  in  the  title  of  Walker’s  Hiftory  of  Independency. 
Mafon's  Supplement  to  Joknfon. 

INDEPEN'DENT,  adj.  Not  depending ;  not  fupport- 
ed  by  any  other;  not  relying  on  another;  not  controlled. 
It  is  ufed  with  on,  of,  or  from,  before  the  objeft;  of  which 
on  feems  rrtoft  proper,  fince  we  fay  to  depend  on,  and  con¬ 
sequently  dependent  on. — Creation  muft  needs  infer  provi- 
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ifence,  and  God’s  making  the  world  irrefragably  prove* 
that  he  governs  it  too ;  or  that  a  being  of  dependent  na¬ 
ture  remains  neverthelefs  independent  -upon  him  in  that  re- 
fpeCt.  South. — Since  all  princes  of  independent  governments 
are  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  the  world  never  was  without  men 
in  that  ftate.  Locke. — The  town  of  St.  Gaul  is  a  Proteftant 
republic,  independent  of  the  abbot,  and  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  cantons.  Addifon.— Not  relating  to  any  thin** 
elfe,  as  to  a  fuperior  caule  of  power. — The  confideration 
of  our  underftanding,  which  is  an  incorporeal  fubftance 
independent  from  matter ;  and  the  contemplation  of  our 
own  bodies,  whicli  have  all  the  ftamps  and  characters  of 
excellent  contrivance  ;  thefe  alone  do  very  eafily  gulde¬ 
ns  to  the  wife  Author  of  all  things.  Bentley . 
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INDEX  to  the  Article  HINDOOSTAN, 


A BD ALL AH  KHAN,  the  Syed,'  general 

■'*-  of  the  army  of  Ferokhfere,  59  ;  be¬ 
comes  vi?ier,  60  j  the  emperor  is  jealous 
of  him,  61  j  depofes  the  emperor,  and 
orders  him  to  be  murdered,  62  ;  forced 
to  fly,  he  fets  up  a  pretender  to  the 
throne,  63  ;  defeated  and  taken,  but  li¬ 
berated,  64. 

Abdulralhid,  king  of  Gazna  and  India,  mur¬ 
dered,  12. 

Abu  Beker,  his  fhort  reign,  29. 

Aden  attacked  by  the  Portuguefe,  80. 

Agimere,  defertof,  182. 

Agra,  2;  made  an  imperial  city,  greatly 
injured  by  an  earthquake,  34  ;  continues 
to  be  the  feat  of  the  Mogul  empire,  35 ; 
beautified  by  Akbar,  40  ;  defolated  by  Je- 
han,  47  j  taken  by  general  Lake,  108  ; 
now  belongs  to  the  Mahrattas,  182. 

Ahmed  Shah,  emperor,  68  j  depofed,  and 
his  eyes  put  out,  62. 

Ahmed  Shah  Abdallah,  chief  of  the  Af¬ 
ghans,  invades  Hindooftan,  68  ;  acquires 
Lahore  and  Moultan,  and  plunders  Delhi, 
69;  marries  the  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Mohammed,  70  ;  places  the  rightful 
prince  on  the  throne  of  Hindooftan,  71. 

Akbar,  emperor,  1  ;  his  palace  at  Agra,  2, 
40;  his  birth,  37;  afeends  the  throne, 
40  ;  his  magnificent  works,  he  quells  va¬ 
rious  infurretlions,  4°,  41  i  his  invafion 
of  the  Deccan,  domeftic  afflictions,  and 
death,  42;  and  charafter,  43. 

Akbar  II.  73,  78. 

Akbar,  fon  of  Aulum  II.  73;  imprifoned 
and  beaten,  75  i  his  meannefs,  77  ;  fuc- 
ceeds  his  father  as  emperor,  if  fo  he  can 
be  called,  78  ;  his  prefent  forlorn  ftate, 
178. 

Akit,  brother  to  Alla  king  of  Delhi,  25; 
wounds  Alla,  and  afeends  his  throne,  but 
is  foon  put  to  death,  26. 

Albuquerque,  the  Portuguefe  admiral,  foiled 
in  his  attempt  upon  Calicut,  79  ;  fubdues 
Goa,  Malacca,  Mafkat,  and  Ormu3 ;  his 
projefls  and  his  death,  8c. 

Alexander  the  Grea",  his  invafion  of  India; 
extent  of  his  progrefs,  2  ;  his  commercial 
arrangements,  and  death,  4. 

Alla,  governor  of  Gaur,  14. 

Alla  ul  Dien,  governor  of  Kurrah  and  Oude, 
invades  the  Deccan,  24;  returns  with 
Incredible  treafure,  murders  Che  king  of 
Delhi,  afeends  the  throne,  repels  the  Mo¬ 
guls,  his  ingratitude,  25  ;  wounded,  but 
recovers,  his  aftonifhing  riches  obtained  by 
invafions  of  the  Deccan,  26  ;  his  death, 
27. 

Alla  II.  removes  to  Budaoon,  and  refigns  the 
empire,  33. 

Allygur  taken  by  colonel  Monfon,  106. 

Altumlh,  king  of  Delhi,  21. 

Annindeo,  king  of  Malva,  6. 

Aram,  king  of  Delhi,  21. 

Argaum,  battle  of,  no. 

Arfilla,  king  of  Gazna,  13. 

Afoph  ul  Dowlali,  72. 

Aflye,  battle  of,  104,  III. 

Aulum  Geer,  emperor,  69;  murdered,  70. 

Aulum  Shah,  fon  of  Aurungzebe,  53 ;  comes 
to  aftion  with  his  brother  for  the  throne, 
54;  gains  the  battle,  and  afeends  the 
"throne,  changing  his  name  to  Benadur, 
marches  into  the  Deccan,  and  fubdues  his 
younger  brother,  55;  defeats  the  Seiks, 
and  dies,  his  amiable  character,  56;  cha¬ 
racters  of  his  font,  57. 


Aulum  Shah  II.  calls  the  Mahrattas  to  his 
afiiftance,  71 5  who  afterwardsturn  againft 
him,  and  render  him  a  mere  cipher,  72  ; 
deferted  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  depofed 
by  the  R-ohillas,  73;  his  eyes  put  out, 
75  j  fuffers  various  indignities,  hunger, 
&c  76;  releafed  by  the  Mahrattas,  775 
delivered  from  them  by  the  Englilh,  his 
death,  78. 

Aurungzebe,  fon  of  Shah  Jehan,  his  hypo- 
crify,  48  ;  afiifts  his  brother  Morad,  49  j 
whom  he  afterwards  imprifons,  as  well 
as  his  father,  50 3  affumes  the  diadem, 
defeats  and  murders  his  brother  Dara,  and 
is  deferted  by  his  own  fon,  51  3  caufes 
all  his  brothers  and  his  nephew  to  be  poi- 
foned,  52;  invades  the  Deccan,  which  he 
completely  fubdues,  his  death  and  cha¬ 
racter,  53;  his  will,  &c.  54. 

Azeem  Oolhaun,  fecond  fon  of  the  emperor 
Behadur,  pretends  to  the  throne,  but  is 
killed,  57. 

Azem  Shah,  fecond  fon  of  Aurungzebe, 
feizes  on  the  throne  at  his  father’s  death, 
54;  is  killed  in  the  firft  battle,  55. 

Baber  the  Mogul,  34;  founder  of  the  Mo¬ 
gul  dynafty  in  Hindooftan,  35;  his  wars, 
and  death,  36. 

Bachera,  king  of  Tahera,  7. 

Balin,  governor  of  Lahore,  14. 

Balia  the  younger,  king  of  Delhi,  22  j  his 
death,  23. 

Bamian,  fiege  of,  19;  horrid  fate,  20. 

Bafdeo,  emperor  of  India,  6. 

Beder  Bukht  made  emperor  by  Gholaum 
Kaudir,  73;  his  treatment,  74. 

Beluli  Lodi,  governor  of  Sirhind,  afterwards 
king  of  Delhi,  33. 

Bengal  made  over  to  the  Englilh  by  Shah 
Aulum  II.  97. 

Bickermajeet,  emperor  of  India,  5. 

Bokhara  taken  and  plundered  by  Gengis* 
17 ;  burnt,  18. 

Bombay  ceded  to  the  Englilh,  83. 

Bonapirte’s  letter  to Tippoo,  99  ;  his  farther 
views  and  intentions,  10 1;  attempts  an 
alliance  with  the  court  of  Perfia,  114. 

Biahme,  the  Supreme  God  of  the  ancient 
Hindoos,  115;  degraded  by  the  feCt  of 
Vailhnavas,  1 16". 

Brahmins,  their  employments  and  privi¬ 
leges,  12 1 ,  123;  drefs,  &c.  1225  duties, 
130. 

Bunda,  chief  of  the  Seiks,  61. 

Burfpour,  rajah  of,  his  treachery,  113  ;  ob- 
ftinate  refiftance,  and  fubmilfion,  114, 
182. 

Byram,  king  of  Gazna,  14. 

Byram  II.  king  of  Delhi,  21. 

Cafoor,  a  Mohammedan  general,  26;  de- 
fervedly  put  to  death,  27. 

Calicut,  the  Portuguefe  land  there,  79. 

Candi,  king  of  Delhi,  15. 

Cznouge,  its  former  magnificence,  2;  re¬ 
duced  by  Mahmood,  9;  again  plundered 
by  Mohammed,  15. 

Calls  or  tribes  among  the  Hindoos,  1213 
mixed  daffes  or  calls,  122. 

Central  Hindooftan,  18 1. 

Charazm,  city  of,  18. 

Charazmian  dynafty,  16. 

Chidja,  viceroy  of  Kurrah,  24. 

Chizer  the  fon  of  Alla,  27. 

Chizer  Khan,  founder  of  the  Seyd  dynafty, 
32- 

Ch»fro  I.  and  II.  in  whom  ends  the  Gazna- 

vian  dynafty,  14,  Chofso  III.  27. 


Chout,  a  tax  peculiaftto  the  Deccan,  178. 

Chrifhna,  a  fymbol  of  the  Sun,  119. 

Clive,  Mr.  84;  takes  Arcot,  85;  recovers 
Calcutta,  86  ;  defeats  Surajah  Dowlah  at 
the  battle  of  Plafley,  87  ;  returns  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  91  j  made  a  lord,  and  fent  back  tip 
India  with  extraordinary  powers,  which 
he  exerts  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  97. 

Cornwallis,  lord,  98. 

Cuttub  the  Have,  15;  king  of  Delhi,  21. 

Cuttub,  king  of  Golconda  in  the  Deccan,  47. 

Dara,  fon  of  Shah  Jehan,  47;  afeends  the 
throne  in  his  father’s  life-time,  but  is 
forced  to  fly,  48  j  defeated,  49  }  again 
defeated,  and  murdered,  51. 

Deccan,  firft  Mohammedan  invafion  of,  24  ; 
fecond,  third,  and  fourth.  26;  invaded  by 
Akbar,  40,  41;  by  Jehan  Shah,  47; 
completely  fubdued  by  Aurungzebe,  52  3 
the  French  interfere  in  the  government* 
69;  and  the  Englilh,  70. 

Delhi,  the  ancient  Inderput,  2  ;  laid  under 
tribute  by  Mahmood  Gaznair,  8;  firft 
dynafty  of  Mohammedan  kings  reigning 
there,  21  ;  the  Afghan  dynafty,  24;  at¬ 
tempt  to  render  it  defolate,  28  ;  blockaded 
by  Tamerlane,  29  ;  taken  after  a  defpe- 
rate  battle,  30;  plundered  and  almoft: 
deftroyed,  31  ;  ceafes  to  be  a  royal  refi- 
dence,  3  ;  ;  reftored  by  Jehan  Shah,  46  ; 
plundered  by  Nadir  Shah,  . king  of  Perfia* 
67  ;  by  Abdallah,  69  ;  by  the  Mahrattas, 
70  ;  battle  near,  106,  7  ;  the  prefent  re¬ 
sidence  of  Akbar  Shah,  182. 

Deogur,  or  Dowtalabad,  capital  of  the  Dec- 
can,  24-263  beautified  by  Mohammed* 
28. 

Dupleix,  M.  governor  of  Pondicherry,  84  ; 
allumes  the  ftate  of  nabob  ol  the  Carnatic, 
but  is  recalled,  85. 

Dutch  fettlements  in  Hindooftan,  82  ;  jea¬ 
lous  of  the  Englilh,  treaty  made  and 
broken,  83. 

Eaft-India  Company  acquire  the  whole  of 
Bengal,  97  5  their  immenfe  power  and 
iniquity,  98  ;  acquire  the  Myfore  empire 
by  lord  Mornington’s  vidtories,  99  ;  af- 
fume  the  government  of  the  Carnatic, 
100;  and  of  Rohilcund,  10 1;  more  ter¬ 
ritory  taken  from  the  rajah  of  Berar,  and 
from  Scindia,  ill  5  ftom  the  rajah  of 
Burtpour,  1 14.  . 

Eldoze,  king  of  Gazna,  21. 

Elephanta,  cave  of,  171. 

Englilh  begin  to  form  plans  for  eftablifhments 
in  Hindooftan,  82  3  voyages  of  Hawkins 
and  others,  fettlements  formed,  83  3 
worfted  by  the  French,  interfere  in  the 
quarrels  of  the  native  princes,  84;  fet 
up  a  nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  85  ;  and  of 
Bengal,  86  ;  worfted  by  the  French,  88  ; 
rout  and  expel  them  in  turn,  89  ;  their 
lhameful  behaviour  to  Meer  Jaffier,  91, 
92  ;  foon  become  as  jealous  of  Meer  Cof¬ 
fin),  93  ;  and  reftore  Jaffier,  94;  declare 
war  againft  the  nabob  of  Oude,  95  ;  de¬ 
feat  him,  and  get  the  emperor  into  thefr 
hands,  96 ;  acquire  immenfe  territory, 
97- 101  ;  alfift  the  Peifhwa  againft  Scindia, 
&c.  102  ;  conclude  the  war  by  reducing 
the  rajah  of  Burtpour  and  Holkar  to  their 
own  terms,  and  fend  an  embafl'y  to  Perfia 
to  counteraft  the  defigns  of  the  Frencii, 

1 14  ;  the  moft  powerful  ftate  in  India, 
178;  officers  of  government,  185. 

Feroch  Zaad,  king  of  Gazna,  13. 

FerokJafers,  giandfoe  of  the  emperor  Beha- 
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dur,  Invades  the  empire  poffefted  by  his 
uncle,  59 ;  afcends  the  throne,  aCts  with 
jreat  cruelty,  60  ;  plots  of  the  eriiperor 
and  his  minifters  againft  each  other,  the 
Seiks  fubdued,  61;  his  cowardice,  equal 
to  his  cruelty ;  he  is  depofed,  tortured, 
62 ;  and  at  length  killed,  63. 

Ferofe  I.  king  of  Delhi,  21. 

Ferofe  II.  lirft  of  the  Afghan  dynafty,  24  5 
murdered,  2  5. 

Ferofe  III.  a  benevolent  prince,  28. 

Frazer,  major-general,  routs  the  enemy  at 
Dcig,  and  receives  his  death. wound,  113. 

French  Eaft-India  Company,  and  their,  fet- 
tlerr.ents  in  India,  82  ;  jealous  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  98  ;  foiled  in  their  engagement  with 
Tippoo,  995  and  with  tire  nabob  of  Arcot, 
jeo;  join  the  Mahrattas,  100 ;  renew 
their  attempts,  101 ;  foiled,  102, 

Gangetic  Hindooftan,  181. 

Gauride  dynally,  15. 

Gawil  Ghur  deferibed,  no;  taken  by  the 
Britifti,  hi. 

Gaznavian  dynafty,  7-15. 

Gclaleadin,  fon  of  Mohammed  the  Great, 
17;  fucceeds  him  in  the  title  of  fultan  of 
Charazm,  19;  his  heroic  behaviour  and 
unfortunate  end,  20. 

Gengis  Khan,  16;  invades  India,  takes  and 
deftroys  Bokhara,  17;  and  Bamarcand, 
while  his  fons  take  Charazm,  18;  befieges 
Bamian,  19;  dreadful  fate  of  trial  place, 
end  of  the  Charazmian  dynafty,  20  ;  his 
death,  21-36. 

Ghazee  ul  Dien,  fon  of  .Nizam  ul  Muluk,  68; 
his  proceedings  in  the  Deccan,  his  trea¬ 
chery,  695  murders  Aulumgeer,  and  flies. 

.Gholaum  Kaudir,  his  treatment  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Aulum,  73;  of  the  royal  family, 
and  the  emperor  he  had  l'et  up  himfelf, 
74;  his  peculiar  cruelty  to  Aulum,  75; 
ftarves  women  to  death,  76  ;  leaves  Delhi 
on  the  approach  of  the  Mahrattas,  but  is 
taken,  and  fuffers  a  mod  painful  death, 
77-’ 

Gwalior,  a  ftrong  place,  ufed  as  a  ftate-pri- 
fon,  50-52. 

Harcourt,  colonel,  his  operations  in  the 
Cattack,  105. 

Haftings,  Mr.  97;  impeached,  98. 

Herodotus,  his  (lender  notices  of  ancient 
India,  3. 

Heron,  colonel,  plunders  Indian  temples, 
85  ;  his  cruelty,  and  difgrace,  86. 

Hindooftan,  names  and  divifions,  r  ;  ancient 
places,  2;  original  inhabitants,  3;  ancient 
hiftory,  Alexander’s  invafton,  Seleucus, 
4;  native  princes,  5;  fubdued  by  the 
Mahometans,  6  ;  Gaznavian  dynafty,  7; 
Gauride  dynafty,  1 5  ;  Charazmian  dynafty, 
16;  invafion  of  Gengis  Khan,  17;  firft 
dynafty  of  Mohammedan  kings  at  Delhi, 
21;  Afghan  dynafty,  24-32;  invafions 
of  the  Deccan,  24  27  5  Tamerlane’s  in¬ 
vafion,  29-32;  dynafty  of  the  Seyds, 
32-35;  Mogul  dynafty,  35  ;  interrupted, 
38;  reftored  in  the  perfon  of  Akbar,  40; 
nothing  now  but  a  name,  78  ;  account  of 
l'ettlements  formed  by  different  European 
nations,  79  ;  vaft  power  of  the  Englifh, 
97;  religion,  1 15-177 ;  calls  or  tribes, 
121;  Vedas,  or  feriptures,  124  ;  cereino- 
nies,  130;  marriages,  inheritances,  adop» 
tions,  1 3 1 }  funeral  rites,  13a;  burning 
of  wives,  133;  bloody  facrifices,  138- 
278;  omens,  140;  incantations,  141; 
laws,  142;  ftrange  modes  of  revenge, 
245;  trials  for  theft,  146;  fakeers,  147; 
languages,  152-185;  literature,  153; 
poetry  and  the  drama,  1 54  ;  aftronomy 
and  chronology,  162  170;  architecture, 
i*73‘174>  climate  and  feafons,  174;  man- 
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ners  and  drefs,  175;  women,  176;  agri¬ 
culture  and  produce,  177  ;,  manufactures,. 
178;  prefent  ftate,  180-185;  towns,  ri¬ 
vers,  forefts,  botany,  animals,  &c.  182  ; 
reptiles,  minerals,  metals,  &c.  183; 

trades,  mufic,  fervants,  184;  officers, 
185  ;  complicated,  method  of  dividing  the 
day  and  night,  292. 

Hinglais  Ghur,  one  of  HolkaVs  forts,  113. 

Hirpaldeo,  prince  of  Deogur,  27. 

Holkar,  a  Mahratta  chief,  70;  humbles  the 
emperor  after  aflifting  him,  72  ;  his  far¬ 
ther  defigns,  102  ;  at  war  with  the  com¬ 
pany,  iij  ;  entirely  defeated,  113  ;  forced 
to  make  peace,  114. 

Houffein  Ali  Khan,  emir  ul  omrah  to  the 
emperor  Ferokhfere,  6c ;  fent  to  the 
Deccan,  but  efcapes  the  emperor's  trea¬ 
chery,  61  ;  retaliates  upon  the  ernperor, 
62;  at  length  murdered,  63. 

I-lumaioon,  fultan  of  Hindooftan,  his  bro¬ 
thers  confpire  againft  him,  36 ;  his  ac¬ 
cumulated  diftrefles,  37;  retires  to  the 
court  of  Perfia,  38;  attempts  to  recover 
his  kingdom,  39  ;  fucceeds,  his  death,  40. 

Hydal’pes,  its  various  names,  1. 

Hydrabad  fackcd  by  the  Moguls,  47, 

Jagarnaut,  temple  of,  1 19,  170. 

Ibrahim,  king  of  Gazna,  13. 

Ibrahim  II.  his  arbitrary  cenduft,  34;  lofes 
his  throne  and  life,  35. 

Ibrahim  III.. 39;  killed,  41. 

Ibrahim  a  pretender  to  the  throne,  63  ;  de¬ 
feated  and  taken,  64.' 

Jehanguir,  fourth  Mogul  emperor,  43  ;  his 
vaft  riches,  44 ;  his  death,  45, 

Jehan  Shah,  fifth  emperor,  45  ;  his  magni¬ 
ficence,  46  ;  invades  the  Deccan,  47  ;  his 
illnefs,  his  fons  contend  for  the  throne, 
48  ;  his  irkfome  fituation,  49  ;  his  dupli¬ 
city  punifhed,  50;  dies,  52. 

Jehan  Shah,  fourth  fon  of  the  emperor  Bc- 
hadur,  defeats  one  of  his  brothers,  57  ;  is 
defeated  in  his  turn,  and  killed,  58, 

Jehan  Shah,  grandlon  of  Aurungzebe,  70. 

Jehander  Shah,  57;  fucceeds  to  the  throne, 
having  defeated  and  killed  his  three  bro¬ 
thers,  and  governs  very  badly,  58  ;  in¬ 
vaded  by  his  nephew,  59 ;  totally  defeated 
and  murdered,  60.. 

Jehander  Shah,  fon  of  Aulum  II.  73. 

Jeipal,  king  of  Lahore,  6;  his  final  defeat, 
and  heroic  death,  7. 

Jefuits,  their  tyrannical  perfecuting  fpirit 
injures  the  intereft  of  the  Portuguel'e  in 
Alia  and  in  Europe,  8  r. 

Jona,  emperor  of  India,  5. 

Kambukfh,  third  fon  of  Aurungzebe,  53  ; 
his  rafh  behaviour,  and  death,  55. 

Karaku,  battle  of,  17. 

Kei  Kobad,  king  of  Delhi,  23  ;  murdered, 
24. 

Kera,  governor  of  Bengal,  23. 

Keylas,  or  Temple  of  Paradife,  172. 

Klutri  caft,  12T  ;  its  privileges,  izz,  123.. 

Khofro,  his  rebellion  and  punifhment,  43. 

Lahore,  2  ;  ofien  ftained  with  blood,  7  ;  re¬ 
duced  by  Mahmud,  10;  becomes  the  re- 
fidence  of  the  kings  of  Gazna,  13;  Je¬ 
hanguir,  the  Mogul  emperor,  dies  there, 
45  ;  taken  by  the  Perfians,  65. 

Lake,  lord,  reftores  the  blind  Shah  Aulum 
to  the  throne,  78,  107  ;  his  previous 
operations  in  Northern  Hindooftan,  105  ; 
gains  the  battle  of  Delhi,  106,  7  ;  of 
Agra,  108  ;  of  Lafwarree,  109  ;  his  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  war  againft  Holkar, 

1 12;  which  he  brings  to  a  conclulion, 
ir+. 

Lally,  general,  his  fucceffes  againft  the 
Englifh,  88;  defeated,  and  at,  length 
furrenders  Pondicherry,  89. 
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Lafwarree,  battle  of,  log. 

Lucknow,,  the  capital  of  Oude,  iSz. 

Madras,  83 ;  taken  by  the  French,  but 
reftored  at  the  peace, '84. 

Magaahi  language,  and  its  dialeCts,  153, 

Mahmood,  fon  of  SubuCtagi,  6  ;  founder  of 
the  Gaznavian  dynafty,  his  great  fucceffes 
againft  the  princes  oflndia,  7;  gains  the 
battle  of  Perifhore;  plunders  the  rich 
temple  of  Bime,  alfo  Tar.nafar  and  Delhi, 

■8  ;  reduces  Canouge  and  Matura,  and 
returns  to  Gazna  with  immenfe  wealth, 

9.4  defeats  the  rajah  of-Callinger,  annexes 
Lahore  to  his  own  kingdom,  and  attacks 
the  rich  temple  of  Sumnaut,  10;  which 
he  t.  kes,  his  death,  11. 

Mahmud,  fecond  and  laft  Gauride  king  of 
■Gazna  and  India,  16. 

Mahmud  II.  king  of  Delhi,  22. 

Mahmud  III.  invaded  by  Tamerlane,  29  ; 
defeated,  and  fotced  to  fly,  30;  his  death, 
32. 

Mahrattas  make  inroads  into  Hindooftan, 

64  ;  very  fuccefsful,  70  ;  driven  out  by 
the  Afghans,  but  recalled  by  the  emperor 
Shah  Aulum  II.  71  ;  their  power  in- 
creafes,  72  ;  oppofed  by  the  Rohillas,  73  ; 
again  victorious,  77  ;  humbled,  1C2-111  ; 
prefent  ftate,  1 78. 

Maffud  afcends  the  throne  of  Gazna  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  brother,  11  ;  depofed  and 
murdered,  12. 

Maffud  II.  his  reign,  12. 

Maffud  III.  makes  great  conquefts  in  Hin¬ 
dooftan,  13. 

Maffud  IV.  king  of  Delhi,  22. 

Matura,  extraordinary  riches  of  that  city 
when  invaded  by  Mahmood,  9. 

Meer  Cofiim,  91  ;  nabob  of  Bengal,  92.; 
his  policy,  oppofed  by  the  Englifh,  933 
lofes  his  capital,  and  forced  to  fly,  94  ; 
orders  his  Englifh  prifoners  to  be  mur¬ 
dered,  is  affifted  by  Suiah  ul  Dowlah,  95  ; 
his  affairs  ruined,  95. 

Meer  Jaftier  made  bj  the  Englifh  nabob  of 
Bengal,  87  ;  his  conduCt,  89 ;  accufed  by 
the  Englifh,  91  ;  aepol'ed,  92  ;  reftored, 

94  ;  dies,  96. 

Meeraun,  fon  of  Jaftier,  90;  his  death  and 
character,  91. 

Megaflhenes’s  anoient  notices  oflndia,  4. 

Menu,  the  firft-created  being,  140. 

Merat  taken  by  Tamerlane,  and  deftroyed, 
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Modud,  king  of  Gazna,  12. 

Mohammed,  king  of  Gazna,  depofed  and 
blinded  by  his  brother,  1 1  ;  reftored,  but  * 
refigns  to  his  fon,  12. 

Mohammed,  prince  of  Gaur,  puts  an  end 
to  the  Gaznavide  dynafty  in  India,  14; 
ravages  various  parts  of  Hindooftan,  15  ; 
his  death,  16. 

Mohammed  the  Great,  king  of  Charazm 
and  India,  founder  of  the  Charazmian  dy¬ 
nafty,  16;  his  firft  battle  with  Gengis 
Khan,  17  ;  beueged  in  Charazm,  but 
efcapes,  18;  his  death,  19. 

Mohammed,  fon  of  Balm,  22;  killed,  23. 

Mohammed  Shir,  hit  heroic  exploit,  22. 

Mohammed  III.  king  of  Delhi,  273  endea. 
vours  to  make  Deogur  the  capital  of  his 
empire,  his  death,  28. 

Mohammed  IV.  28  ;  his  death,  29. 

Mohammed  V.  33. 

Mohammed  Adil,  murders  his  nephew,  and 
affumes  his  crown,  39. 

Mohaynmed  fon  of  Aurungzebe,  47 ;  by 
his  father’s  direction,  imprifons  his  grand¬ 
father  the  emperor,  50 ;  deferts,  51  ; 
fent  to  prjfon,"  52. 

Mohammed  Shah,  gr*ndfen  of  Behadur, 
emperor,  63;  iuccefsful  againft  the  Syede, 
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and  their  emperor,  his  neglefl  incites  the 
Mahrattas  againft  him,  64  ;  lofes  his  ad¬ 
vantages  by  the  jealoufies  of  his  officers 
and  his  own  fupinenefs,  invaded  by  the 
Perfians,  65;  obtains  favourable  terms 
from  them,  but  is  betrayed,  66  ;  his  ca¬ 
pital  plundered,  and  fome  provinces 
wrefted  from  him,  67  5  reduces  the  Ro- 
hillas,  and  repels  the  Afghans ;  his  death 
and  charafler,  63. 

Adorad,  deceived  by  his  brother  Aurungzebe, 
48  ;  defeats  the  army  of  Dara,  49  ;  fent 
prifoner  to  Gwalior,  50. 

Mornington,  earl  of,  9^  1  puts  an  end  to  the 
war  and  the  Myfore  empire  j  his  reward, 
99.  See  YVellefley. 

Mubarick,  king  of  Delhi,  *7. 

Mubarick  II.  32  ;  murdered  while  at  his 
prayers,  33. 

Mubarick  III.  affumes  the  name  of  Moham¬ 
med  Adil,  39. 

Ulunro,  majqr,  gains  the  battle  of  Buxar, 
95,  96. 

Nadir  Shah,  king  cf  Perfia,  invades  Hindoo¬ 
ftan,  takes  Lahore,  and  advances  to  Del¬ 
hi,  65  ;  makes  a  treaty,  but  breaks  it, 
66  ;  plunders  Delhi,  didlates  a  frefh 
treaty,  and  at  length  retires,  67. 

Naugiacut,  a  fort  and  temple,  28. 

Nizam  ul  Muluk,  becomes  governor  of  the 
Deccan,  63;  made  vizier,  but  retires  from 
court,  and  excites  the  Mahrittas  to  war, 
64  ;  emir  ul  omrah,  66  ;  returns  to  the 
Deccan  ;  his  great  age,  and  death,  68. 

Nourmahal,  wife  of  Jehanguir,  44. 

Nujem  ul  Dowlah,  nabob  of  Bengal,  96  ; 
on  what  terms,  97. 

Nunda,  rajah  of  Callinger,  10. 

Oude,  a  very  ancient  city,  z. 

Palaces  of  the  Hindoo  rajahs,  173. 

Palibothra,  capital  of  ancient  India,  2. 

Partab  Chund,  emperor  of  India,  6. 

Patna,  inefteftually  befieged,  89,  90;  taken 
and  retaken,  93;  reduced  by  the  Engliih, 95. 

Perron,  M.  commands  the  French  forces  in 
India,  102  j  retreats  before  general  Lake, 
105  j  and  applies  to  him  for  a  fate  con¬ 
duct,  106. 

Perwuttum,  pagoda  at,  170. 

Pittu  Rai,  king  of  Agimere,  15. 

Portuguefe,  their  difeoveries  and  operations 
in  India,  79  ;  fettlements  on  the  coaft  of 
Coromandel,  and  Macao,  and  afterwards 
at  the  Brafils,  81-. 

Pracrit  language,  and  its  dialedls,  152. 

Ramdeo,  prince  of  Deogur,  24  ;  fullers  for 
liis  fon’s  imprudence,  23  ;  again  invaded, 
his  death,  26. 

Rhotas  fort  taken  by  treachery,  38. 

Rizia,  queen  of  Delhi,  21. 

Roe,  fir  Thomas,  his  embafly  to  Jehanguir, 
fultan  of  Hindooftan,  44-83. 

Rohillas  defeated  by  Suft'der  Jung,  68  ;  op- 
pofed  to  the  Mahratus,  and  take  their 
revenge,  73-76- 
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Ruft'eh  Oaffiaum,  third  fon  of  Behadur,  58. 

Ruffeh  ul  Dirjaut,  grandfon  of  Behadur,  be- 
comes  emperor,  62  ;  dies,  63. 

Ruffeh  ul  Dowlah,  emperor,  63. 

Ruftum,  his  double  treachery,  55. 

Saaudut  Khan,  63  ;  foubahdar  of  Oude,  de¬ 
feats  Arraroo,  64 ;  defeats  the  Mahrat- 
tas,  and  fent  againft  the  Perfians,  65  ; 
betrays  his  matter,  and  dies,  66. 

Sacontaia,  or  the  Fatal  Ring,  154. 

Samarcand,  taken  and  plundered  by  Gengis, 
18. 

Sampoorees,  or  fnake  catchers,  178. 

Sandrocottus,  king  of  the  Pra(ii,4;  his  great 
power,  time  of  his  death  unknown,  5. 

Saniaffy,  an  Indian  devotee,  148  ;  travels  of 
one,  149;  of  another,  150;  origin  of  the 
fedt,  251. 

Sanlkrit  language,  152. 

Scindia,  Dowlat  Rao,  his  projedh  and  pro¬ 
ceedings,  78  ;  intrigues  with  the  French, 
ico;  at  war  with  the  Engliih,  102; 
deprived  of  all  his  territory,  104 ;  after 
the  battle  of  Lafwarree,  109  ;  fues  for 
peace,  11O5  which  is  at  length  conclud¬ 
ed,  hi. 

Scindia,  Duttah,  a  Mahratta  chief,  72. 

Scindia,  Mahadjee,  conducts  the  emperor 
Aulum  to  Delhi,  71;  but  keeps  him 
there  in  fubjedtion,  72  ;  leaves  him  in 
the  hands  of  the  Rohillas,  73  ;  punithes 
the  Rohilla  chief  in  an  exemplary  man¬ 
ner,  77 ;  reduces  that  country,  but  ty- 
rannifes  over  Hindooftan  ;  his  death,  78. 

Secunder,  king  of  Delhi,  29. 

Secunder  II.  34. 

Seif  ul  Dien,  prince  of  Gaur,  14. 

Selim,  emperor  of  Hindooftan,  39. 

Selim  Shah,  fon  of  Akbar,  42;  fucceeds 
him,  43.  See  Jehanguir. 

Seringapatam,  plunder  of,  99. 

Sevagee,  founder  of  the  Mahrattas,  52. 

Seven  Pagodas,  an  Indian  temple,  171, 

Shah  Jehan,  emperor,  70. 

Shere,  governor  of  the  Penjab,  22. 

Shere,  chief  of  the  Afghans,  37;  hisre- 
peated  treachery,  he  becomes  fultan  of 
Hindooftan,  38  5  his  death  and  character, 

„  39- 

Shore,  fir  John,  98. 

Shujah  ul  Dowlah,  nabob  of  Bengal,  &c. 
64;  his  death,  68. 

Shujah  ul  Dowlah,  vizier,  70  ;  his  projedls, 
and  death,  72  ;  while  nabob  of  Oude,  goes 
to  war  with  the  Engliih  to  protedl  Coffim, 
95  ;  defeated,  but  reftored,  96. 

Sindetic  Hindooftan,  180. 

Sinjar,  governor  of  Chorafan,  13. 

Siva,  the  third  of  the  Hindoo  triad,  116; 
his  obfeene  worlhip,  1 1 7, 

Soliman,  fon  of  Dara,  defeats  his  uncle  Su- 
jah,  48  ;  deceived  by  his  generals,  49  ; 
betrayed,  and  put  to  death,  52. 

Southern  Hindooftan,  181. 
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Subuftagi,  the  firft  Mahometan  invader  of 
Hindooftan,  Gr. 

Sudra,  a  defpifed  caft  of  Hindoos,  121  ;  their 
duties,  122. 

Sujah,  fon  of  Shah  Jehan,  afpires  to  the 
throne,  is  defeated  by  the  troops  of  his 
elder  brother  Dara,  48 ;  defeated  hv  Au¬ 
rungzebe,  51;  again  defeated,  and  mur¬ 
dered,  52. 

Sumnaut,  city,  idol,  and  temple;  10  ;  de- 
ftroyed,  n. 

Sumroo,  a  partifan  of  Meer  Coffim,  94  j 
murders  two  hundred  Eiigliflimeti,  95. 

Surajah  Dowlah,  takes  Calcutta,  but  reftore® 
it  to  the  Engliih,  86;  expelled  from  his 
government,  87;  put  to  death,  88. 

Tamerlane,  repuiled  at  his  firft  invafion  of 
Hindooftan,  23  ;  his  fecond  and  fuccefs* 
ful  inVafion,29;  enters  Delhi  in  triumph, 
his  cruelty,  30  ;  deftroys  Merat,  crofl'es 
the  Ganges,  and  completes  the  conqueft 
of  Hindooftan,  31 ;  his  return  and  death, 
32-36. 

Taxila,  now  Attock,  f. 

Tippoo,  defeated  by  lord  Cornwallis,  98  g 
his  death,  99  ;  his  defigns,  as  difcoveredl 
by  his  papers,  100. 

Togril,  governor  of  Bengal,  22. 

Togrol,  a  Gaznivian  general,  murders  the 
royal  family,  and  feizes  the  crown,  12  ; 
afiaffinated,  13. 

Tuglick,  king  of  Delhi,  27. 

Tuglick  II.  28;  murdered,  29. 

Vedas,  or  Hindoo  Scriptures,  124. 

Vhyfe  caft,  121,  2,  3. 

Viffinu,  the  fecond  of  the  Hindoo  triad,  116; 
his  ten  manifeftations,  117. 

Wellefiey,  marquis,  deftroys  the  Mahratta 
power  in  India,  78  ;  his  precautions 
againft  the  French,  101  ;  commences  the 
war  againft  Scindia,  See.  102 ;  reftores 
the  Myforean  and  Mogul  families,  107  ; 
ratifies  the  treaties  of  peace  with  the  rd- 
jah  of  Berar,  and  with  Scindia,  m; 
abolilhes  the  facrificing  of  children,  but 
not  that  of  women,  in  India,  178. 

Wellefiey,  fir  Arthur,  takes  Ahmednagur, 
I03  ;  gains  the  battle  of  Affye,  104- 
ill  ;  of  Argaum,  no  ;  makes  peace  with 
the  Bezar  rajah,  and  with  Scindia,  m  3 
made  a  knight  of  the  bath,  112. 

Witchcraft  in  Hindooftan,  45. 

Women,  how  regarded  by  the  Hindoos,  142. 

Woodington,  lieut.  col.  reduces  Baroach  and 
Champaneer,  104. 

Yogeys,  or  niked  beggars,  148. 

Zabtah  Khan,  attacked  by  the  emperor, 
71  ;  expelled  and  reftored,  72. 

Ziffer,  a  general  of  Alla  king  of  Delhi,  25. 

Zoolfeccar,  prime  minifter  to  four  fucceffive 
emperors,  55;  his  treachery,  he  governs 
in  the  name  of  jehander  Shah,  58  ;  his 
bravery,  59;  defeated  and  put  to  death, 
do. 


HOROLOGY,  287-369. 


ARNOLD’S  gridiron  pendulum,  310; 
longitude  time-keepers,  348,  355; 


his  - 
his 


rewards,  357- 

Balance,  306;  principles  of  aftion,  313; 
compenfation,  315;  Breguet’s,  316; 
Jurgenfon’s,  Hatdy’s,  &c.  317;  Arnold’s, 
356;  Eainlhaw’s,  359;  Brockbank’s, 
360. 

Balance-fpring,  3185  heliacal  ©r  cylindri¬ 
cal,  3 18,  356. 

Yo-i,,  X.  No.  728. 


Barraud,  his  opinion  of  jewelling,  319;  his 
time-keeper,  362. 

Benzer.burg’s  pendulum  of  lead  and  iron,  310. 

Berthoud’s  gridiron  pendulum,  3C9. 

Bob  of  a  pendulum,  308. 

Books  upon  clock  and  watch-making,  367- 
369. 

Brockbank’s  compenfation-balance,  349  ; 
his  chronometers,  360  ;  inftances  pr  ex¬ 
treme  accuracy,  361. 

10  U 


Chime-clock,  330,  331. 

Chinefe  method  of  dividing  and  announcing 
the  hours,  292. 

Cleplydr.-e,  or  water-clocks,  287,  283  ; 
Eaft-Indian,  392  ;  general  hiftory,  303- 
306. 

Clock  at  Weftminfter,  288  ;  invention  of 
clocks,  ib.  account  of  fcveral  early  clocks, 
2S9  ;  curious  modern  clocks,  as  that  at 
Stralburg,  290;  at  Lyons,  Verfuilles, 

Venice, 


1 
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Venice,  & c.  291;  decimal  clocks,  292; 
a  feries  of  inventions,  326  ;  Hampton- 
court  clock,  327 ;  common  clock,  ib. 
eight-day  clock,  328  ;  ftriking-part,  329  ; 
chimes,  330;  Franklin’s  and  Fergufon’s 
clocks,  331 ;  clocks defeending and  amend¬ 
ing  on  an  inclined  plane,  333  ;  to  cart  oft’ 

.  trains,  334;  clock-making,  338;  dial- 
plate,  341. 

Compenfation  pendulums,  309-313;  ba¬ 
lances,  316-318,  349,  356,  359. 

Congreve’s  protrafted  detached  fcapements, 
324-326. 

Ctefibius’s  water-clock,  303. 

Cumming’s  objeftions  to  the  mercurial  pen¬ 
dulum,  and  explanation  of  the  gridiron 
pendulum,  309;  his  pendulum,  3JI. 

Dial,  reprefenting  the  horometrical  fyftem 
of  Hindo'oftan,  292;  invention  of  fun- 

'  dials,  293  ;  various  kinds  of  dials,  and 
their  general  principles,  294  ;  equinoftial, 
horizontal,  and  vertical,  295  ;  polar  and 
meridian,  296  ;  compound  and  globular, 
298  ;  ling  for  the  blind,  and  reflefting, 
290;  how  the  fhadow  might  go  back¬ 
ward  without  a  miracle,  300  ;  moon  and 
liar  dial,  301  ;  Italian  and  Jewifh  dials, 
and  rules  for  fixing  dials, '302. 

Dial-plate  of  a  clock,  341. 

Earnfhaw’s  chronometers,  349-3  57. 

Elliot’s  repeater,  345. 

Fergufon’s  clocks,  332. 

Franklin’s  clock,  33a. 

Friftion,  how  to  avoid  in  the  fiiape  of  a  ba¬ 
lance,  314;  of  the  pivots,  3 15. 

Fufee,  why  in  the  conical  form,  320. 

Gerbert’s  clock,  288. 

Graham’s  mercurial  pendulum,  309  ;  lever 
or  gridiron  pendulum,  3 1 1 ;  his  fcape- 
ment  for  clocks,  323. 

•Haley’s  patent  time-keepers,  349. 

Hamilton’s  water-dock,  305. 


INDEX. 

Hardy’s  compenfation-balance,  317;  hi3 
method  of  banking,  &c.  349. 

Harrifon’s  gridiron  pendulum,  309;  he  ob¬ 
tains  the  fuli  rewards  offered  by  the  aft, 
347  ;  makes  various  improvements  in 
horometry,  347,  8  ;  defeription  of  his 
time-keeper,  349. 

Horologium,  a  general  term  for  time-pieces, 
2S7,  8. 

Hours,  equal,  301  ;  Jewilh,  Babylonian, 
Italian,  302. 

Jewelling,  invention  of,  347  ;  not  benefi¬ 
cial,  319.. 

Jewilh  hours,  dial  to  fliow,  302. 

Italian  hours,  dial  to  fliow,  ib. 

Kater’s  pendulum,  313. 

Le  Roy,  his  propofed  arrangement  of  the 
wheel-work  in  watches,  321  ;  his  difeo- 
verks,  348. 

Longitude  time-pieces,  287-346  ;  Bully’s, 
347  ;  Le  Roy’s,  &c.  348 ;  Harrifon’s, 
349;  Mudge’s,  352;  Arnold’s,  355; 
Earnlhaw’s,  357;  Brockbank’s,  360; 
Watkins’s,  361  ;  Mendham’s,  362;  Mat¬ 
thew’s,  363;  Barraud’s,  3643  direftions 
for  the  ufe  of,  364-367. 

Main-fpring  of  a  watch,  319. 

Maintaining  power,  or  wheel-work,  320. 

Matthew’s  improvement  of  Mudge,  363. 

Mendham’s  improvement  of  Mudge,  362. 

Metals,  proportionable  dilatation  of,  308. 

Moving-power,  whether  weight  or  fpring, 

Muuge’s  watch,  345  ;  his  longitude  time¬ 
keeper,  352;  how  rewarded,  3  54. 

Nofturnal,  an  inftrument  to  find  the  hour 
by  the  ftars,  301. 

Oil  for  the  pivot-holes  of  watches,  319. 

Pendulum,  theory  of,  306-308  ;  fimple, 
307 ;  affefted  by  heat  and  cold,  308  ; 
compound  or  compenfation  pendulums,  as 
the  mercurial  and  gridiron,  309  ;  Ward’s, 


Ellicot’s,  Cumming’s,  Crofsthv«Ite’s,  See. 
3 II  ;  tubular,  angular,  triangular,  cir¬ 
cular,  balance,  and  wooden,  312;  K.a- 
ter’s,  313. 

Pendulum-clocks,  by  whom  invented,  290. 

Pinions,  or  fmall  wheels,  320  ;  their  pro. 
portions,  323-334. 

Pivots  and  pivot-holes,  315,  19,  23,  64. 

Prior’s  improved  clock,  329. 

Remontoir,  or  auxiliary  fpring,  349,  332* 
3<>3- 

Repeating-watches,  by  Barlow,  Quare,  and 
Elliot,  345. 

Roman  and  Italian  method  of  computing 
time,  291. 

Scapeinent  of  a  clock  or  watch,  322  ;  recoil¬ 
ing,  and  dead-beat,  323;  horizontal  and 
free,  or  detached,  324;  invented  by  Le 
Roy,  348  ;  Congreve’s,  325  ;  of  a  clock, 
340;  of  a  watch,  344;  Mudge’s  crutch- 
fcapement,  345  ;  his  rime-keeper,  352. 

Sun-dials,  287,  288,  293-3021 

Teeth  of  wheels,  323. 

Time-keepers,  ancient,  288;  modern,  290  ; 
for  difeovering  the  longitude,  346  ;  Sul- 
ly’s,  347;  Harrifon’s,  349;  kludge's, 
352;  Arnold’s,  355;  Earnlhaw’s,  357; 
Brockbank’s,  360;  Watkins’s,  361; 
Mendham’s,  362  ;  Matthew’s,  363  ;  Bar¬ 
raud’s,  364 ;  direftions  for  the  ufe  of, 
364. 

Trains,  how  to  calculate,  321,  334;  Tables, 
337- 

Ward’s  improved  clock,  330. 

Watches,  ancient,  289  ;  Englifh,  290  ;  me- 
chanifm  of,  343  ;  recoiling  foapement, 
344  ;  Mudge’s  free  fcapement,  345  3 
ftriking,  and  repeating,  343. 

Watkins’s  time-keeper,  361. 

Water-Clocks,  303-306. 

Wheel- work,  320;  Le  Roy’s  propofed  im¬ 
provement  in,  323;  of  fizing  wheels,  335. 


HORSE,  HORTICULTURE,  HUNTING,  and  HUSBANDRY. 


J^RABLE  LAND,  preparation  of,  525; 
cropping,  530;  with  wheat,  539. 

Afhes  of  bleachers,  foap-hoilers,  &c.  572; 
various  other  kinds  of  alhes,  573. 

Harley,  cultivation  of,  543. 

Beans,  cultivation  of,  544  ;  to  be  pulled  up, 
rather  than  cut,  546;  contain  more  meal 
than  oats,  547. 

Black  or  horned  cattle,  302  ;  various  kinds, 
503  ;  of  breeding,  and  crofting  the  breeds, 
506  ;  grazing  and  fattening,  522  ;  foiling, 
523;  flail-feeding,  524 ;  oil  cake,  524. 

Board  of  Agriculture,  597. 

Bones  as  manure,  559. 

Broadcaft  fowing,  547;  machines,  591. 

Burnet,  a  kind  of  grafs,  549. 

Rutter,  how  to  produce  of  a  very  ftiperior 
quality,  511 ;  churning,  512. 

Calves,  rearing  of,  507  ;  without  milk,  509. 

Cheefe-making,  512  ;  colouring,  513  5  Par- 
mefan  cheefe,  514;  Stilton  and  green, 
515- 

Clay,  as  a  manure,  371. 

Cfoanfing-machine,  595. 

Glover,  white,  548;  red,  531. 

Corn,  the  growth  of  England  not  equal  to 
the  confufoption,  491. 

Cow,  the  moft  ufeful  of  animals,  502; 
Welfh,  Sufiex,  and  long-horned,  503  ; 
middle- horned,  Hereford,  North  Devon, 
fliort-horned,  Suffolk,  and  polled,  504; 
Highland,  Lowland,  and  Alderney,  505  } 
of  breeding,  306. 
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Cow-grafs,  548. 

Crag,  or  fliell-marl,  370. 

Cultivator,  fcarifier,  or  feuffler,  594. 

Dairy,  management  of,  507-5 10  ;  fttuation 
and  conftruftion,  515. 

Ditches  and  drains,  493. 

Drags,  592. 

Drill-hulbandry,  547;  machines,  587. 

Ducks,  519  ;  not  to  be  reared  under  hens, 
520. 

Dung  and  dunghills,  556  ;  horfe-dung,  cow- 
dung,  &c,  558  ;  night-foil,  339. 

Earths  for  manure,  564  ;  marl,  567. 

Fallowing,  525;  direftions  for,  528;  not 
to  be  carried  too  far,  530. 

Farm,  of  fencing  and  laying  out,  491;  ad¬ 
vantages  of  large  farms,  495  ;  live  flock, 
496  ;  folding  fheep,  497-499 ;  dairy, 
5C7>  pigs,  516;  poultry,  519;  arable 
land,  525. 

Fellmongers’  and  furriers’  clippings,  561. 

Fences,  491  ;  enumeration  of  the  different 
kinds,  492. 

Flowers,  cultivation  of,  403-406. 

Fox-hunting,  484. 

Free-martin,  502. 

Fruits,  how  to  improve,  395  ;  exemplified 
in  the  peach  and  neftarine,  394-398 ; 
vine,  and  fig,  397  ;  pear,  cherry,  and 
plum,  398  ;  nurfery  for,  409. 

Gardens  of  the  ancients,  391;  moderns, 
392  ;  flower-garden,  403  ;  monthly  in- 
ftrudtions  for  gardening,  407. 


Gates,  improved  modes  of  making  and  hang~ 
ing,  493-  . 

Geefe,  breeding  of,  320. 

Grafting  and  budding  fruit-trees,  399-40Z. 

Graffes,  natural,  548;  general  management, 
549;  artificial,  551. 

Grazing  and  fattening,  521. 

Greaves,  the  refufe  of  candle-makers*  561, 

Green-houfe,  417-419. 

Gypfurn,  or  plafter  of  Paris,  57 r. 

Harrows,  592;  newly-invented,  593; 
combined  with  a  hoe,  594. 

Hiy-ricks,  to  preferve  from  fire,  555;  hay- 
colleftor,  596. 

Hedges,  different  kinds,  491,  2. 

Hinges,  and  latches  for  gates,  495. 

Horns  and  hoofs  as  manure,  560. 

Horfe,  Aftley’s  charaiter  of,  370;  horfes 
and  horfemanlhip  among  the  ancients, 
Britilh  horles,  draught  and  running,  371  j 
bred  horfes,  372  ;  managemeht  of  ftal_ 
lions,  373;  breaking  colts,  374;  train¬ 
ing,  375  «  f°r  the  army,  3/6 ;  race- 
horfes,  381;  hunting-horfes  and  hacks, 
383 ;  draught-horfes,  384-496  ;  wild 
horfes,  385  ;  laws  relating  to  horfes,  386 ; 
duties  on  horfes,  387  ;  and  on  horfe-dea- 
lers,  388  ;  horfes  for  hulbandry,  496. 

Horfe-hoe,  Cooke’s,  589;  Waiftell’s,  594. 

Horfemanlhip,  or  the  manege,  377 ;  in- 
ftruftions  for  ladies,  381. 

Hot-beds,  402;  for  muihrooms,  403. 

Hot-houfes,  ancient,  411 ;  modern,  412; 

recent 
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recent  Improvements,  412-417  ;  Ber¬ 
nard’s  hot-houfe,  and  Mr.  March’s  gra¬ 
pery,  413;  Loudon’s  peach-houfe,  4155 
pinery,  416. 

Hove,  in  cattle,  to  cure,  501. 

Hunting,  482-485';  for  deftroying  ferocious 
beafts,  483  ;  for  amufement,  484;  coni 
demned  by  the  great  king  of  Pruffia,  485. 

Hufbandry,  its  antiquity,  efteemed  by  the 
Romans,  490;  lately  improved  in  this 
country,  491  ;  broadcaft,  and  drill,  547  ; 
improved  implements,  585  publications 
°n,  597- 

Inarching,  or  approach-grafting,  400. 

Lambs,  523  ;  houfe,  525. 

Lime  as  a  manure,  565  ;  mode  of  applying 
it,  566  ;  limeftone  and  chalk,  567. 

Lucern-grafs,  554. 

JVIalt-duft  and  oak-bark  as  manure,  563. 

Manures,  55.5 ;  from  animal  fubftances, 
556  ;  with  lime,  576  ;  from  vegetable 
fubftances,  561  ^  with  lime,  578  ;  from 
foflil  fubftances,  564  ;  faline  fubftances, 
572  ;  compound  manures,  or  comports, 
575;  to  apply  manures  with  advantage, 
579  i  topreferve,  improve,  and  increafe, 
them,  582  ;  maoure  to  be  gained  by  fold¬ 
ing  of  fheep,  500-5^8. 


I  N  D  E  X. 

Marl,  557;  how  to  apply  as  a  manure, 
568. 

Merino-fheep,  497. 

Milk  and  cream,  curious  particulars  relating 
to,  51c,  511;  fale  of,  515,  516. 

Mud,  and  fweepings  of  ftreets,  563. 

Nurfery  for  fruit-trees,  409-411. 

Oats,  cultivation  of,  543. 

Oil-cake  for  feeding  cattle,  524^  for  ma¬ 
nure,  576. 

Ox,  a  moll  ufeful  animal,  502,. 

Peafe,  management  of,  544. 

Peat-afhes,  573. 

Pigs,  management  of,  5165  experiments 
by  Mr..  Young,  517. 

Plantain,  two  forts,  549. 

Ploughs,  feven  kinds,  586,  7. 
Potatoe-wafher,  596. 

Poultry  of  various  kinds,  519  ;  Mrs.  D’Oy- 
ley’s  method  of  rearing,  520. 

Pruning  and  training  wall-trees,  395^399* 
Rags  as  manure,  564. 

Rib-grafs,  or  plantain,  549. 

Roller  with  fpikes,  595. 

Rye,  management  of,  542. 

Saintfoin-grafs,  553. 

Sale  and  faltpetre  as  manures,  574, 

Sand  and  (hells  aoa. manure,  570. 


Sea  and  river-weed  as  manure,  562. 

Shears,  501. 

Sheep,  South-down,  Merino,  and  Bakewell, 
and  Lincoln,  breeds,  497  ;  Tees,  Rom¬ 
ney,  Exir.ore,  Dorfet,  Hereford,  Norfolk, 
heath,  Herdwick,  Cheviot,  dun-faced, 
and  Shetland,  breeds,  498 ;  breeding  of 
fheep,  499  ;  folding,  500,  582  ;  (heal¬ 
ing,  501;  to  cure  the  hove,  501,  2j 
gracing  and  fattening,  522;  grafs-larnbs, 
523  ;  houfe-lambs,  525. 

Sheep-folds,  584. 

Smut  in  wheat,  540. 

Soot,  573  ;  its  value  ns  a  manure,  574. 

South-Down  (heep,  497. 

Sowing  by  broadcaft,  and  by  drill,  547  3- 
univerfal  fowing-machine,  590. 

Stag-hunting,  a  royal  ("port,  454. 

Sward-cutter,  595. 

Thraihing-machmes,  596, 

Trefoil-grafs,  549. 

Turkeys,  not  to  be  crammed,  519. 

Urine  as  a  manure,  559. 

Wall-trees,  management  of,  395. 

Water  as  a  manure,  585. 

Wheat,  cultivation  of,  539;  fmutty,  549, 
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A  Smoking  Party  in  the  Province  of.Bengal  183 
Hippobosca,  the  Horfe-fly ;  and  Hippomane, 
the-Manchineel  Tree  -  -  -  -  188 

Hippocrates,  the  Father  of  Phyfic  -  189 

Hi-ppophae,  the  Sea  Buckthorn ;  and  Hirudo, 
the  Leech  -  -  —  •  -  -  -  -192 

Hippopotamus,  the  River  Horfe  -  -  193 

Hirundo,  the  Swallow;  with  Hispa,  Hester, 
and  Horia,  InfeCts  -----  200 

Holland,  Map  of  230 

H-olot.hu ria,  Plate  I.  II.  elegans,  and  PI.  pri- 
apus 

Holothuria,  Plate  II. 

Holothuria,  Plate  III 
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Horology,  Plate  V. 
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--Clocks 
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Horology,  Plate  IX.  Clock  Work 
Horology,  Plate  X.  Clock  with  Chimes 
Horology,  Plate  XI.  Improved  Clocks 
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39.  Horticulture,  Plate  I.  Peach  and  NeClarine 
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40.  Horticulture,  Plate II.  Trainingand  Grafting  398 

41.  Horticulture,  Plate  III.  Forcing-frames  and 

Grapery  -  ’ 

42.  Horticulture,  Plate  IV.  Loudon's  Improved 

Peach-houfe  -  -  -  - 
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49.  Husbandry,  Plate  II.  'Plan  of  a  Sheepfold; 
Inftruments  for  Shearing,  &c. 

50.  Husbandry,  Plate  III.  Milkhoufe,  Butter- 
churns,  Cheefe-prefs,  and  Mrs.  d’Oyley’s  arti¬ 
ficial  Mother  for  rearing  Poultry 

51.  Husbandry,  Plate  IV.  Improved  Ploughs 

52.  Husbandry,  Plate  V.  Drilling  Machines 

53.  Husbandry,  Plate  VI.  Improved  Drill,  and 
Sowing  Machine  for  Broadcaft 

54.  Husbandry,  Plate  VII.  Improved  Drags  - 

55.  Husbandry,  Plate  VIII.  Improved  Harrows 

56.  Husbandry,  Plate  IX.  Sundry  new-invented 

Implements  -  - 

57.  Husbandry,  Plate  X.  Thrafhing  Machines 

58.  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon  -  - 

59.  Hydnum,  Hydrocotyle,  and  Hysterium 
60;  Hydra,  Plate  I.  The  Seven-headed  Hydra 

61.  Hydra,  Plate  II.  Different  Species  of  Polypus 

62.  Hygrometry,  ConftruCtion  of  Hygrometers 

63.  Hypericum.  Trailing  and  Upright  St.  John’s 
Wort  ----- 

64.  Hypochceris,  Hyrax,  and  Hyssopus 

65.  Hystrix.  The  Crefted  and  Long-tailed  Por¬ 
cupines  - 

66.  Jasione,  Hairy  Sheep’s  Scabious;  andjASMiNUM, 
the  Common  Jafinine  - 

67.  Iatropha.  The  Phyfic-nut,  or  Caflava 

68.  Iberis,  Candy-tuft;  and  the  Ichneumon  mani- 

fettator  - 

69.  Ichthyology,  Plate  I.  Generation  of  Fifties 

70.  Ichthyology,  Plate  II.  Scales  of  Fifties 
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The  Heraldry  Plates  (10,24.  23,26, 27,28,41, 49,67,68, 69, 70, 105, 106, 107)  given  in  this  volume,  mull  be  placed 
for  the  prefent  at  the  end,  as  it  has  been  impoftible  to  complete  that  article  fo  foon  as  intended.  The  Cancel  Leaves 
and  correfponding  Plates  which  will  be  found  in  No.  690,  &  feq.  are  to  be  laid  into  their  places  in  the  fir  ft  four 
volumes  ;  and,  with  the  Titles  and  Frontifpieces  in  like  manner  publiftied,  will  now  make  the  Work  quite  complete 
for  full  binding,  (according  to  the  frefh  Directions,)  as  far  as  the  Eighth  Volume;  and  the  Proprietors  beg  to 
-obferve,  that  the  remaining  Plates  and  additional  Matter  to  the  article  Heraldry,  with  a  beautiful  Frontifpiece  to 
the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Volumes,  will  be  puhlifhed  with  all  convenient  fpeed ;  and  that  in  future  all  the  volumes  will 
be  ready  for  binding  regularly  as  they  appear.  And  they  beg  farther  to  obferve,  that,  having  become  poffefTed  of 
all  the  Materials  collected  by  the  late  Mr.  Wilkes  for  the  completion  of  this  great  Work,  it  will  now  be  purfued  to 
its  clofe  without  any  interruption,  and  with  all  the  alacrity  that  a  proper  arrangement  of  thofe  materials  will 
admit  of. 


J.Adxarb,  Printer,  Du^e-street,  SmithRelfl, 


